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COLLOTYPE. 
TTpdh  &  osrefnl  review  of  liie  various  p&pen  read  before  the  LoniioD 
PhatopT^pbio  Society  during  the  piat  year  it  nill  ba  remarked  tbat 
probably  few  have  had  more  BUpeifioial  attention  paid  to  them 
tliin  tboM  of  Captain  Waterhouse  upon  collotype  printiaK  \  and 
yet,  of  all  thoio  aooepted  by  tlie  Society  and  read  at  tho  meetings, 
none  bars  posaeased  more  intrinaio  worth,  from  their  orif;inaIily  and 
from  the  importance  of  the  aubjeot  npon  which  tliey  treat. 

Collotypic  printing,  in  its  varioua  phases  of  Albertype,  hejiotype, 
autotype  (WB  mast  not  here  confoand  the  autotype  carbon  procesa 
villi  that  apeoially  uadsr  oonei deration),  baa  not  yet  ocoupied  the 
attention  of  photographers  to  the  extent  it  deaerrea,  and  the  papers 
in  question  are  partioalarly  deserving  of  notice,  as  showing  in  what 
way  the  Iight>  action  in  certain  eata  may,  as  it  were,  be  corrected 
or  improved. 

Just  as  in  the  cose  of  a  lilhograpfaio  stone,  wlien  from  an  imper. 
feelion  in  the  transfer  certain  spots  have  to  be  bitten  away  by  mean! 
of  aud,  so  in  the  oase  of  the  gelatine  film,  wlien,  from  a  want  of 
opacity  in  the  negativa  employed  or,  perhaps,  from  an  uneqnol 
litiveaeaa  in  certain  portions  of  tba  plate,  an  insufGoient  contrast 
oeoQia  in  the  printing.  By  the  mede  pointed  out  by  Captain 
Waterhouse  (and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  consider  that  liia  re- 
iearehes  are  one  qaarter  completed)  mnob  of  tbia  jrresularity  may 
be  remedied  oi  modiQed.  This  at  once  plaoes  a  new  power  in  the 
haoda  of  the  operator,  which  may  be  employed  by  him  very  much 
to  his  advaotage. 

Wa  do  not  say  that  a  bad  or  oarelesaly- prepared  plate  may  be 
made  to  prodnoe  as  good  rssnlts  as  would  be  ensured  by  perfect 
manipulation ;  bnt  wo  do  consider  that  in  loany  oases  tbe  eSsot  of  a 
tdfling  orer-espoanre  (and  a  very  slight  oTsr-exposure  makes  all 
the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  printing  plate)  may  be 
runadied,  and  excellent  results  obtained.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  prints  of  map  reductiona  exhibited  at  the  lost  roeetint;  of  the 
London  Fhotograpbio  Socie^.  Where  could  lines  more  perfect  and 
free  from  what  is  technically  termed  "  rottennesa  "  bo  found  ?  Per- 
haps it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  an  impreaeion  from  a 
copper  p1at«  would  not  excel  them  in  the  oleameaa  and  eleanneu  of 
line ;  but  we  thiuh  that  the  race  wonld  be  a  very  alose  one.  At  sll 
events,  had  these  proofii  been  taken  upon  tbe  paper  usually  employed 
by  eoUotypa  printers,  we  con  hardly  imagine  that  finer  or  more  deli- 
cate could  bs  obtained.  We  oommend  the  papera  iu  question  to  the 
Mrafal  att«olioii  of  those  interested  in  the  matter. 


WHAT  IS  A  DIALYSEK?  AND  WHAT  IS  ITS  USE 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY? 
As  it  is  not  improbable  that  dialysera  will  be  much  used  in  photo- 
graphy daring  the  year  upon  wiiich  wo  have  now  enUred,  it  is 
fXpediant  that  in  the  first  Journal  of  1874  we  should  give  such  a 
deseriptioD  of  a  dielyser  as  will  euabls  every  experi men tn list  to 
"^*  ■"•« 'or  himself  nutiltlm  apparatus  is  commercially  introduced. 
Speaking  in  (he  most  popular  lanRusao  at  commiind,  wo  mny 
detcrjije  a  dialyser  to  be  aa  iuatrumeut  by  which  ft  salt  mayteiih 


moved  from  a  liquid  in  which  it  has  been  dissolved.  Its  applieatloa 
to  phott^raphy  has  recanlly  been  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  King,  of  tho 
Bombay  Civil  Servioe,  who  used  it  for  the  pnrposa  of  removing  Irom 
gelatins  emulaiona  tliat  excess  of  soluble  salts  which,  by  orystalliaing 
in  the  film  on  lbs  plate,  wonld  lead  to  disintegration  and  loss  of  s^- 
silivenesi.  Tlus  apj)lication  of  the  principle  of  dialysis  embraoea 
not  merely  gelatine  emulsions,  bnt  collodion,  albumen,  and  other 
emuleiona,  and  is  probably  of  more  value  and  tmportonoe  than  wa 
may  be  able  adequately  to  realise  for  some  time. 

lilr.  King  baa  bad  two  dialysera  made  after  hiR  own  model,  and, 
OS  be  has  left  one  of  them  at  our  office  to  be  used  iu  our  own  experi- 
ments and  alao  to  show  to  such  aa  are  intarestad,  we  here  give  a  de- 
soription  of  tlia  instrument.  A  dialyser,  we  may  state,  is  a  vessel 
made  of  any  kind  of  material  that  oannot  be  acted  npou  by  the  liquid 
in  whiah  it  is  to  be  placed  or  which  is  to  be  contained  iu  il,  but  it  must 
ba  avesael  without  a  bottom;  it  may,  inBhort,eonBiBt  of  adeepframa 
alona.  But  it  must  have  a  bottom  of  a  certain  kind,  and  upon  thii 
depends  its  value. 

The  dialyser  now  to  be  deaoribed  conaiats  of  a  stont  ring  of  glaM, 
five  inches  iu  diameter  and  nearly  two  inches  in  depth.  It  baa  t, 
spout  or  lip  to  permit  of  its  contents  being  poured  out,  and  it  has  • 
alight  projootiou  all  round  tlie  lower  edge  lo  permit  of  the  poroDS 
■ubstance  which  is  to  form  its  butlom  being  tied  on  SO  that  tber* 
shall  be  no  danger  of  its  slipping  off. 

In  speaking  of  a  porous  substanca  aa  a  bottom,  let  it  not  ba 
imagined  that  we  are  alluding  lo  suoh  a  material  as  filtering  paper 
or  felt ;  these  would  certainly  allow  tha  liquid  contained  in  tha  vessel 
to  pass  throogh  tliem ;  but  that  ia  not  axaotly  what  is  wanted  in 
a  dialyser,  for  aldiough  it  ia  a  filter  in  one  sanae,  it  is  not  so  in 
another.  Tha  bottom  must  ba  formed  of  such  a  material  that,  wbila 
under  certain  conditions  it  will  allow  salta  to  pass  or  filtar  throngh, 
it  must  not  permit  tbe  liquid  in  which  salts  are  dissolved  to  do  so. 
Aoy  material  used  for  this  purpose  is  designated  B  "  septum,"  and 
this  septum  may  be  fonned  of  a  variety  of  substances,  such  aa  bladder, 
or,  better  still,  of  parchment  paper.  Indeed,  in  the  majority  of  oases 
of  dialysis  the  dialyser  is  composed  of  the  last-named  substance, 
which  ia  now  extensively  manufactured  and  sold  for  several  purpoaeSi 
tlia  covering  of  jam  pots  being,  perhaps,  tliat  best  known.  It  is  made 
by  immersing  white  unsized  paper  for  balf-a-minuta  iu  strong  aul- 
pburic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1842,  and  af^rwaids  iu  water  containing  a  littlo 
ammonia.  Or  it  may  be  made  by  immersing  the  same  kind  of  paper 
fur  a  few  seconds  in  sulphurio  aoid,  diluted  with  half  to  a  quarter  of 
its  bulk  of  water,  the  mixlurebaving  been  allowed  to  cool  before  im- 
mersing the  paper,  and  afterwards  washing  in  ammouiacal  water  as 
before.  By  this  treatment  blotting-paper  is  oouverted  into  a  tough 
vegetable  parchment. 
In  putting  the  Heptum  upou  the  circular  frame  which  is  to  form 
iS  sides  of  the  dish  the  parchment  is  cut  a  little  larger  than  Iha 
aize  required,  and  is  then  damped  with  water,  the  edges  now  beiog 
gathered  round  the  hoop  and  fixed  in  ila  place,  either  by  means  of 
an  india-rubber  band  being  sprung  over  all  or  by  a  piece  of  thread 
wound  round  it.    Tlie  dialyser  is  now  finished  and  ready  for  use. 

Iiialcad  of  being  mnde  of  rIrbs,  the  hoop  may  be  formed  of  gntta* 
Mrche,.  porcelain,  wood,  or  even  of  metal.    But  of  whateTwmateri^  ■  ^ 
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or  in  whatoTer  shape  tha  riiif;  or  hoop  be  formed,  the  bottom 
ouRht  to  eoneiat  of  the  vegetable  paTohment  deacribed.  The  Teasel 
will  pTeaent  the  aap«<3t  of  a  small  tambOnriDe.  It  can  he  constructed 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  the  desoription.  V}o  now  oome  to 
speak  of  its  use. 

'n^n  ADj  liquid  is  to  be  dialjsed  or  have  its  orfstallisable  portion 
zemoved  it  is  poised  info  the  dialj^sar,  a.Toiding  Ute  pouring  in  of  too 
much  at  a  time,  snd  the  iamboarine-jilcd  little  vessel  is  now  set 
afloat'iu  'a  large  vessel  of  nater.  If  the  disljaer  be  formed  of  a 
heavy -material,  such  as  glass,  it  would  sink  in  the  water  ;  in  that 
ease  it  would  have  to  stand  upon  any  suitable  support  in  the  larger 
vessel,  into  which  water  would  have  to  be  poured  to  such  a  height 
as  to  come  op  a  litile  way  above  the  bottom  of  the  dialyser. 
Snppo^g  the  fluid  to  be  dialyaed  consists  of  a  solution  of 
gehuioe  or  albumen  contaiuing  a  large  proportion  of  salt,  tlie 
gelatiBewill  remsin  in  the  dialyser;  bnt  tlie  salt  it  oontained  will 
pBsa  through  the  parohment  septum  and  diffuse  itself  in  the  water 
below  until  ave^.yestige  of  the  salt  shall  have  been  removed  from 
the  gelatinous  fluid.  "We  trust  tliat  we  have  made  qnita  plain 
what  is  meant  by  a  dislysar. 

We  have  now  to  point  eat  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  gelatino- 
bromide  of  sjlver;  and  we  may  state  at  the  outset  that  by  its  use  a 
great  difSenlty  in  the  way  of  preparing  getatino-broniide  has  been 
overcome.  When  mixing  bromide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  silver 
in  a  snlntion  of  gelatine,  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  a  &ne  powdar, 
and  nitrate  of  potarii,  which  is  a  ciystallisable  salt,  are  formed ;  and 
•a  when  this  is  poured  npon  a  plate  of  glasa  to  form  a  film  the 
nitrate  of  potash  crystallises  all  over  and  diaintegrates  the  film,  it  is 
obvioudy  desirable  to  get  rid  of  it  and  leave  nothing  but'bromide  of 
silver  present.  The  "  happy  thought "  struck  Sir.  King  tfiat  the  dialy- 
ser would  provide  the  very  means  Car  effecting  this  riddance ;  henca, 
a&er  his  gelatine  had  received  the  requisite  doses  of  bromide  of, 
potasainm  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  had  been  well  shaken,  so  as  to 
secure  combination  throughout,  he  then  turned  the  mixture  into  a 
dialyser,  which  he  set  in  water  sufficiently  warm  to  retain -the  gela- 
tine in  a  fluid  condition.  In  abent  three  honia  the  nitrate  of  potaah 
will  haye  left  the  gelatine,  which,  after  being  filtered,  Is  ready  for 
use  in  ooating  plates.  Used  previous  to  the  action  of  the  dialyser 
the  gelatine  would  give  a  film  quite  reticnlated  and  crystalline ;  bat 
after  thia  process  the  tUm  is  smooth,  glossy,  and  homogeneous, 


CABBON  PRINTING. 
"  CoxrHO  flventa  oast  their  shadows  before."  In  England  we  have 
bean  for  some  time  aecnstomed  to  note  tha  steps  rapidly  and  oer- 
tainly  tending  to  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  tlie  permanent 
printing  processes  of  either  "  oarbon"  {aato^pe)  or''  Kohtdruck ; "  but 
this  has  not,  for  tiie  most  part,  bsen  so  apparent  in  the  proceedings  of 
tha  pliolographio  societies  upon  the  oontinent.  It  is,  Uierefore,  with 
much  satiafaotion  that  we  observe  in  the  last  official  report  of  tlie 
proceedinga  of  the  Photographio  Society  of  France  tliat  carbon 
printing  appears  to  have  taken  a  firm  hold  apon  the  good  wishes  of 
oar  French  brethren,  though  it  would  appear  that  they  are  as  yet 
very  far  behind  ourselves  in  the  materials  necessary  for  practising 
the  process. 

M.  Despaquis  has  made  some  attempt  to  prepare  a  pigmented 
paper  intended  to  preserve  its  eensitiveneas  for  a  lengthened  period. 
This  will  certainly  be  a  move  in  tlia  right  direction,  and,  when 
achieved,  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  amateur  as  well  as  to  profesaional 
photographers.  But  it  would  appaartliat  the  samples  placed  by  him 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  tha  Society  did  not  yield  tha  most 
aatisfootory  results.  The  complaintof  most  of  those  who  had  experi- 
mented with  them  was  ae  to  a  great  want  of  solubility,  in  most  eaaes 
several  changes  of  hot  water  being  requisite  to  effect  the  solution  of 
tha  non-iaolflted  portion  of  the  "  tissue." 

At  the  same  sitting  of  the  Sooiety  U.  Gobert  demonstrated  the 
working  of  the  "  double  transfer "  process  from  plates  of  zino  or 
o^per.  the  mode  adopted  being  the  one  so  well  known  in  this  oountry 
as  tlint  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson.  Il  is  somewhat  wori;1iy  of  note  th^ 
tha  fatty  body  employed  by  M.  Oobert  is  preoisaly  that  employed 


first  by  Mr.  Johueon,  viz.,  a  solution  of  stearine  in  aleohol,  and  which 
was  almost  immediately  snpersedad  in  that  gentleman's  practioe  by  ft 
solution  of  reain  and  wax  in  benzole  or  turpentine.  Indeed,  npon ' 
reading  the  report  of  the  meeting  we  could  only  express  a  wiah  that 
the  denlonstrator  had  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  process 
aa  employed  in  this  country,  or  had  availed  himself  of  the  published 
deaeriptions  of  it. 

Wb  took  oeoasion  in  our  last  to  call  sttention  to  tha  nnsatiafikatni!]' 
condition  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  and  we  showed  tUd 
neoesaitj  of  tha  revision  of  the  laws  which  permitted  the  Council  to 
be  practically  a  seir-electad  and  a  self-con  tin  nous  governing  body. 
Thisevilhas'oftenbee.n  pointed  ont  before,  but  no  individual  member 
has  chosen  the  unthankful  office  of  attempting  toYeform  it.  Befora 
the  acoeasion  to  office  of  the  present  distinguished  Preaident  tha 
Sooiety  waa  rapidly  drifting  into  a  condition  of  hopelsas  insolvencjr 
and  decrepitude.  He  seems  to  have  imparted  hia  energy  to  tha 
Society,  BO  that  it  has  recovered  its  Bolvauoy  and  something  more. 
Bnt  ^a  best  fHiit«f  bis-  labours  is  shown  in  tha  new  life  he  has 
imparted  to  a  eondderabls  portion  of  tha  members.  We  are  pleased 
to  find  that  ihey  will  not  be  contented  with  having  tiieir  ai&urs 
managed  for  them,  bat  that  thay  are  about  to  pnt  their  hoiue  in 
order  fox  themselves.  Wa  onderatand  that  a  requisition,  signed 
according  to  tha  laws  by  twenty  members,  faaa  bean  fonvarded  to  tha 
President  to  call  &  special  meeting  of  tha  Societj,  for  the  revision  of 
the  rules  affecting  tha  mode  of  alaating  tha  offioers  and  council,  so 
that  they  shall  be  elected  durectly'by  the  member  themselves,  instead 
of,  as  now,  by  a  nomination  armnged  in  aeoret  by  Iha  Connoil.  Thia 
requisition  is  signed  not  only  by  some  of  tha  most  active  and  inde- 
pendent members,  bnt  also  by  some  of  tha  Council ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  other  members  of  the  connoil,  whose  names  are  not 
attached  to  the  joonnent,  will  support  the  proposed  improvements 
This  is  as.it  shonld  be,  and  is  far  batter  than  mere  grumbling  and 
&alt^dlng.  We-araglad  that  active  steps  are  being  taken  at  last; 
and  from .  what  we  know  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  signad  tha 
requisition,  aopported:  as  they  will  be  by  the  rest  of  the  Sooiety. 
wS  are  sure  thai  the  long-needed  improvamenta  will  now  be  made. 


DR.  STKIN'B  EELIOPIGTOR. 
OoH  readers  will  remember  tha^  some  weeks  ago,  we  gave  soma 
notice  of  this  invention  in  onr  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Sooiety  of  Berlin.  Since  than  Dr.  Stein  has  published  a 
detailed  aoconnt  of  his  invention  with  abundant  diagrams  and  tha 
specification  of  his  patent.  As  ha  has  been  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  patent  his  invention  in  Austro- Hungary,  Germany,  France, 
Eogland,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  North  Anierica,  it  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  a  very  strong  belief  in  the  thing  he  has  found  out.  The  par- 
poses,  too,  to  which  ha  proposea  to  put  it  are  many  of  them  of  a  novel 
kind,  being,  if  practicable,  aids  to  science  of  that  type  which  science 
very  mnah  wants.  We  therefore  propose  to  place  with  some  detail 
before  our  readers  the  constructioo  and  nses  of  this  "  heliopictor," 
in  order  that  its  worth  ox  unwoith  may  be  judged  by  the  English 

Dr.  Stein  commences  his  paper  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
photographers  have  from  the  very  first  striven  against  the  necessities 
imposed  upon  them  of  working  in  the  dark;  that  laudsoa|dsla, 
especially,  have  songht  to  obtain  bcilities  for  practising  the^  art 
out  of  doors  Buch  as  the  dark  laboratory,  however  portable,  would 
never  admit  of.  Hence,  within  the  last  deoade. great  efforts  faava 
been  made  to -mitigate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  this  cause; 
and  the  lines  on  which  these  efforta  have  run  have  either  been  that 
of  dry  plates  or  of  moist.  The  unoertainties  accompanying  the  em- 
ployment of  these  are,  however,  too  well  known  to  require  specifying. 
Most  methods  for  working  moist  plates  in  the  field  witliout  a  tent  are 
very  complicated.  The  only  one  which,  perhaps,  is  not  ao  is  the 
eatutU  of  Sabathier  Blot  as.improved  by  Dr.  Weiska,  which  is  filled 
witli  a  developing  trough  having  a  yellow  pane  throagh  which  tha 
devehipment  can  be  watched.  But  Ihe  operator,  aa  a  rule,  cannot 
see  wliat  he  does,  and  tlie  employment  of  such  apparatus  nanally 
demands  much  more  trouble,  furesighl,  abd  p^ioe  tiian  tha 
ordinary  labour  in  the  dark  box  does.  After  enumerating  tha  sx- 
oellenciea  and  defects  of  several  other  inventions— a  task  which  we 
need  not  impose  on  ourselves  here-— Dr.  Stein  ^n>eesda.to  state  that 
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tlio  goal  nlueh  he  had  set  before  liim  was  to  eoaatruot  an  apparataa 
not  80  much  for  Uie  speoial  benefit  of  tlie  lajidscape  artist,  to  enable 
Iiim  to  work  ieourely  and  without  the  neceagity  of  emplojinft  a  heavy 
tent,  but  rather  for  the  bsneflt  of  tLe  man  of  aciencc,  the  soldier,  and 
the  amateur,  so  that  they  might  Itava  at  hand  a  menrm  of  pliota- 
f;raphing  nhioli  would  not  dotnacd  of  tiicm  any  yreat  sliill  or  occupy 
any  long  time  in  learning. 


Tliia  apparatus  Dr.  Stein  believes  that  he  has  suoeeeded  in  de- 

aigning.    It  conaists  of  a  camera  with  a  deep  cattttu  (A  B  G  D,  fig. 

1),  tlia  sUdea  of  whioli  are  partly  windowed  by  pones  of  yellowisli- 

brown  or  red  glass  (A,  Jig.  2).     The  depth  of  fiq.  a. 

the  slide  is  adjusted  according  t«  the  dze  of 

the  lens  or  of  the  camera ;  bnt  the  btgeer  the 

piotnrs  the  deeper  nustbethe  sUde.     But  for 

whole  plates,  the  most  nsefnl  size,  a  depth  of 

fbons  one  and  »-haIf  to  two  inches  ahoud  not 

ba  exceeded,  aud  tlie  cauetU  or  elide  may  be 

Kdjnsted  to  any  useful  size  of  camera  or  lens. 

and  be  employed  therewith.    There  is  plsced 

on  it  a  movable  glass  frame  (v  t  v.Jigt.  3  and  0), 

wliieh  also,  indrnd,  aiay  be  made  of  aaphaltiaed 

wood,  gutta-percha,  or  papier-marhd,  and  the 

ba^  of  which  must  be  closed  for  about  a  fourth 

of  its  height  (b,  fig.  1).   On  the  opening  side 

of  tba  eauHt«  the  glass  frsme  is  gronnd  smooth, 

in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  covered  close  by  a 

nuUt  pane  of  plate  glass  (a  t,  fig.  2).    A  thin 

layer  of  vnloanised  rubber  is  laid  between  the 

frune  and  this  pane.    The  groond  glass  thus 

laid  on  the  frame  is  held  there  by  its  clips,  and 

on  it  the  image  may  be  viewed  and  adjusted. 

When  that  is  done  the  gronnd  glass  should  le 

removed,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  operations,  so  as  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  sensitive  plate.    The  en^loyment  of  a  Snely-polished 

Burfoce  in  the  edges  of  the  glass  muna  will  render  the  nse  of 

eaoutehojic  superflnoue,  the  plate  adhering  closely  enough  without  it. 
cm  II  The  plate  glass  eollodionised  plats  pre- 

psrad  for  the  negative  is  pressed  against 
the  rubber  matt  or  the  polished  edges  of 
the  glass  frame  by  the  strong  springs 
of  the  eaiiettt  shutter  (pp,  fi^.  S),  and 
the  ahntter  is  dosed  by  the  pins  (x  x  x, 
fig.  Ij,  80  that  it  presses  hermetioallv 
close.  The  cavity  for  the  silver  baOi 
is  thus  fully  oonstrneted,  and  the  bottom 
of  it  conaists  precisely  of  that  layer  of 
iodide  which  it  ia  necessary  to  impreg- 
nate with  silver.  Laid  flat  the  thing 
looks  like  a  tray  or  ahtllow  diab,  quar- 
ter-ooveted  at  the  lop.  In  order  (o 
bring  the  silver  solntion  into  this  cavity 
there  is  a  round  hole  {«,fg.  1),  which 
has  a  cotreeponding  opening  (d.fig.  1 
of  tli«  trough.   Xnu  inner  opeiiiiig  is  oloMd 


and  3)  in  th«  lover  end  o: 


by  one  of  the  ahnttera  of  the  elide  (k,  fig.  2) .  It  is  pressed  down  by- 
(he  spring  i,  and  moved  up  by  the  spring  /.  A  tnbe  is  passed 
tlirough  this   open-  fio,  «. 

in  K,  and  turns  up  out- 
side at  right  angles, 
ending  in  a  stopcork 
and  funnel  (c  and  Ij. 
This  funnel  corres- 
ponds in  cspaciiy  to 
Ilia  dish  formed  by 
the  quarter-covered 
hack  of  tlie  cell  in- 
side. Hence  the  size 
uf  the  funnel  is  regu- 
lated entirely  by  the 
capacity  of  the  ea- 
rn era-con  lained  bstli, 
and  tliat  again  by  the 
size  of  the  plates  to 
be  taken. 

By  pushing  the  end 
of  the  bent  tube 
into  the  opening  tlia 

spring  shutter  is  opened,  and  that  shutter  instantly  rlises  on  its  wilh- 
drawnl,  so  thst  being  inside  it  closes  the  opening  before  tlie  tube  is 
nlioUy  withdrawr,  anl  hence  prevents  the  poaaihihty  of  light  getting 
Fin  K.  in,  I'he  speoial  points  to  note  in  this  genenJ  des- 
oription  is  that  the  inner  cavity  of  the  slide  contains 
no  trough  ready  formed,  but  requires  the  presence  of 
eitlier  the  gronnd  glass  or  the  sensitive  jplate  to  form 
one.  Tfaos  in  the  erow-seotioa  given  in  fig.  0,  t  « 
is  the  negative  plate,  1 1  the  rim  of  the  glass  frame, 
v  V  tiie  npper  and  nnder  edges  of  the  frame.  Under 
the  r  to  the  right  is  the  upright  aide  or  baek,  which 
goes  to  form  the  side  of  the  trough,  and  which  ia  made 
either  of  glass  or  wood,  as  stated  above. 

Such  being  the  general  idea  of  tliis  piece  of  appa- 
ratus we  pass  on  now  to  consider  how  it  is  worked, 
taking  the  operations  in  the  order  in  which  iLey  are 
to  be  performed. 
1.  The  gronnd  glass  is  placed  on  the  frame,  and 
n  .  .    /  meana  of  the  spring  u  (fig.  1),  and  tlie  oamera  adjusted 

to  the  object  to  be  photograpbed,  which  is  focussed  as  usual. 

3.  The  slide  is  removed  trom  the  oamera,  the  spring  at  the  back 
shifted,  and  the  ground  glass  removed  and  pat  aside. 

3.  Aoleanplateof  glass  of  the  siiereqnired  is  wetted  by  water,  and 
then  coated  with  •  thin  solution  of  albomen,  consisting  of  water,  BOO 
grammes ;  fresh-beaten  white  of  an  egg,  twen^-live  Kramnea :  gUcial 
acetic  add,  ten  drops ;  iodide,  half^gramme.  Ihs  plal«  is  then 
dried.  It  isaverygoodpUntohaveanumberoftheBealbumen-ooeted 
glasses  in  store.  Such  a  plate  liesdly  coated  with  collodion.  When 
the  collodion  has  drained,  and  before  it  ia  dry,  the  plate  is  put  do'rm 
where  the  ground  glass  WH,  and  the  outer  shnttar  of  the  slide  ol«Md 
firmly  down  on  it 

4.  The  tube,  with  the  fannel,  and  having  the  stopeook  doaed,  ia 
inserted  in  the  openhig  at  the  bottom  of  the  slide.  The  fnnnd  ia 
then  filled  with  silver  solution  of  the  strength  of  one  to  ten,  ahgbtl; 
acidified.  The  stopcock  is  then  opened  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  ran 
into  the  slide.  It  is  esay  to  see  whether  too  much  ia  let  in  fcv  th« 
capacity  of  the  cavi^  inside,  as  It  can  be  observed  through  the  gltaa 
shatter  a  (fig  1),  which  doses  the  alkla  behind  tha  oefl  on 
the  qoarter-doeed  nde.      This  glass   should,   in  prefermee,  bo 


been  passed  through  the  tnbe  ibe  stopcock  is  shot  again,  and 
the  shde  ia  gently  canted  over  so  as  to  allow  the  silvar  to  flow 
all  over  the  gUMSOollodioniaed  plate.  It  maj  be  moved  about  to  keep 
the  silver  in  a  state  of  sgitation,  and  facilitate  the  formation  of  tha 
iodised  film,  which  will  be  thus  fuUy  formed  in  about  ten  minutea' 
time.  The  whole  operation  may  be  comfortably  watohed  throngb  the 
coloured  shatter,  and  as  aoon  as  the  neasiaeBS  has  quite  disappeared 
the  apparataa  is  ag^n  set  upright,  uo  fnnnd  ia  taken  oat,  and  tha 
tubs  isrevarsedasinj^  4,  tha  stopoook  opened,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  drain  off  to  the  last  dnm  into  the  atook-bottlo  through  a  filter. 


When  this  ia  aooompliahed  Uke  tuba  ia  withdrawn,  and  the  apertur« 

'  instantly  dosed,  as  already  dssoribed,  by  the  inner  spring  shutter. 

0.  I^e  slide  ia  now  agidn  plaoedin  theoamera,  the  ahntter  drawn 


up,  and  the  pUte  exposed  in  the  usual  way.  The  rod  r  (fig.  3)  drawa 
up  the  oolonxed  eight  or  observing-glaaa  a,  and  allowa  the  light  to 
paaa  freely  to  tha  plate  irhea  the  cap  i«  removed  bom  tbe  bna. 
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d.  When  the  plate  hfta  been  anfficientl^  eznosed  tlie  Isdh  ia  capped, 
ttis  g]aas  shutter  g  again  let  down,  and  tlie  elide  lemoved  from 
the  camera.  With  another  tube  and  funnel  the  operation  before  de- 
scribed ia  ftgain  gone  tlirougU  for  the  parpoae  of  developing  the 
image.  Iron  or  pjrogallio  developer  is  poured  througli  the  fiinnel 
into  the  cavity  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  slide,  and  then  flowed  over  the 
pUta  as  the  silver  had  been.  The  developer  must  be  at  once  flowed 
over,  and  to  that  end  the  slide  should  be  laid  steadiiy ,  but  gently,  in 
a  horizontal  position.  The  smisller  pane  of  oolonred  glass  h  [fig.  S) 
BufBces  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  whether  and  when  the  plate  is 
developed  enough;  and  when  itis  so  he  simply  repeats  the  draining 
operation  praotiaed  before  when  sensitising  the  plate.  Water  is  tliou 
poured  in  for  rinsing  the  plate,  and,  if  necessary,  by  this  means  it 
may  be' intensified. 

T.  The  plate  is  removed  from  the  oamera,  further  washed,  fixed 
in  the  usual  way,  dried,  and  varnished.  The  inner  part  of  the 
camera  has,  of  course,  to  be  taken  out  and  thoroughly  cleaned  after 
each  operation.  This  is  a  work  of  the  simplest  kind,  however,  as  the 
glass  interior  lias  no  sharp  angles  nor  corners,  and  if  properly  made 
ought  not  to  secrete  about  it  any  noxious  matter  not  removable  by  a 

Suoh  is  in  detail  the  general  use  of  this  apparatus  of  Br.  Stein's, 
and  we  fear  that  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  muoh  of  a  relief  to  out- 
door photographera.  It  would  be  impossible  for  tUeni  in  most  cases 
to  be  able  to  coat  a  pUte  free  of  dust  m  the  open  air ;  and  even  were 
it  coated  uninj  ured  it  would  be  still  more  impossible  to  roanipnUte  it 
afterwards  with  any  good  result  in  strong  daylight,  muoh  less  in  sun- 
shine with  that  light — no  matter  how  red,  still  light,  and  therefore  to 
some  degree  actinia — streaming  in  on  both  sides  of  it  The  plan  is, 
however,  an  ingenious  one,  and  as  a  plaything  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
eoientilic  amateur  may  prove  amusing.  Dr.  Stein  has  indeed,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  adapted  his  camera  to  all  sorts  of  seientifio 
purposes,  and  some  of  these  adaptations  appear  to  be  really  ingenions. 
The  desoription  of  them  would,  however,  occupy  far  too  mnch  of  onr 
epnoe,  and  we  therefore  must  leave  them  out.  Should  we,  on  ex- 
amination, find  them  to  be  of  any  value  experimentally  we  may  return 
to  the  Bubjeot. 


I  snppoBG  that  I  ought  to  oommence  my  lucubrations  for  a  new  year 
by  making  raj  lahu,  and  uttering  a  few,  nice,  complimentary  words 
expressive  of  "  peaoe  and  goodwill,"  "  mauy  happj  returns,"  and 
Eoforlh  ;  but  these  innocent,  Idnd,  good  expressions  run  so  mnch  in 
a  rut  at  this  period  of  the  year  that  I  shall  take  them  all  for  granted. 
and  merely  eonfine  myself  to  the  familiar  salutation  uttered  by  the 
universal  favourite  of  the  season — Mr,  Clovm — "  Here  we  are 
again ! "  whioh,  at  least,  is  B  fact,  if  there  be  but  little  that  is 
emotional  about  its  expresBion.  8haU  we  see  the  end  of  the  year 
now- begun?  Possibly  we  may;  bnt  really  I  must  shirk  a  reply  to 
this  important  question.  Let  ns  hope  tliat  we  shall ;  bnt  aocording 
to  the  cool,  soullees  caloalatious  of  the  actuary  some  tliat  I  now 
address  will  undoubtedly  have  left  ns  before  the  present  year  has 
taken  its  departure — very  possibly  the  writer  of  these  Note*  amonc 
th'm.  Some  that  I  did  address  a  year  aeo  I  know  have  "  gone  on. 
Let  us  all,  as  photographera,  be  pluloBopneri,  and  look  probabilities 
nnd  possilDilJties  fairly  in  the  face  without  fiinchiug.  If  it  be  really 
tlio  fact  that,  as  Longfellow  says,  "  there  is  no  death ;  what  seems  so 
in  trttRsiUon,"  then  there  is  a  chance  of  us  sU  meeting  again,  even 
after  we  have,  according  to  our  own  great,  world-famed  poet, 
"  slMifflsd  off  this  mortal  coil."  And  with  this  let  ns  be  content  at 
present. 

To  whom  does  a  negative  belong?  To  whom  does  an  overcoat 
belong  ?  You  complain  of  frimdity  to  your  tailor,  and  he  says  "  I'll 
cure  Uiat."  supplying  you  wiQi  an  overcoat,  for  which  he  charges 
yoti,  say,  eighty  shilUn^s.  He  sends  in  his  bill  and  you  pay  it ; 
but,  when  the  season  advances  and  the  thermometer  rises,  he  wants 
the  overcoat  back.  This  way  of  putting  a  photographic  matter  is 
not  too  far-fetched.  A  certain  defunct  company  charged  a  certain 
living  artist  a  certain  sum  for  taking  a  negative,  which  negative  was 
used  by  them  in  the  production  of  certain  results,  also  oharged  for. 
Surely  the  negative  belongs  as  much  to  the  party  paying  for  it  as 
did  the  overcoat  in  the  illustrative  incident  I  have  forced  into  this 
sliort  NoU  by  way  of  comparison.  Business  is  business;  if  you 
charge  a  man,  and  he  pays,  for  a  definite  thing,  that  article  must  he 
held  to  belong  to  that  person  after  he  has  disohaTced  the  bill.  So 
with  negatives.  Moral :  Do  not  make  a  definite  charge  for  taking 
the  negative ;  but,  if  yon  are  so  short-sifted  as  to  do  so,  hand  over 
the  negative. 


im  glad  to  see  Ur.  W.  H.  Warner  back  again  among  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity.  I  thought  he  had  left  us  for  ever,  and  I  had  pro- 
nounced a  kind  of  "fare  thee  .well,  and  if  for  ever"  sOrt  of  vale- 
dictory address  on  his  making  his  photographic  conge,  but  I  welcome 
him  back.  I  do  not,  however,  quits  see  in  hot  water  all  the  virtues 
which  ha  desires  to  impart  to  it,  "If,"  he  says,  "  you  take  aqutt  dii- 
tUiata  and  boil  it  you  nod  it  throws  down  heaps  of  impurities  when 
silver  is  added  to  it"  Now  we  all  know  that  chemioal  "action  is 
aided  by  heat;  but  in  what  respect  boihng  distilled  water  (if  Ur. 
Warner  will  allow  me  to  reduce  to  the  vernacular  his  Latin  term) 
difTera  in  its  chemical  constituents  from  cold  distilled  water  I  am 
rather  at  a  loss  to  kuow.  Then  in  what  respect  nitrate  of  silver  wheu 
acted  upon  by  hot  distilled  water  and  the  same  salt  when  dissolved 
in  cold  distilled  water  differs  I  am  also  puzzled  to  asoertain,  Mr. 
Warner  says  that  by  the  use  of  hot  water  "  heaps  of  impurities  "  are 
thrown  down  which  presumably  would  not  be  thrown  down  bj  cold 
distilled  water.  Now  here  ia  the  question— What  kind  of  impurities 
are  thrown  down  from  nitrate  of  silver  by  hot  water?  Nitrate  uf 
silver  consists  of  pnra  silver  and  nitric  acid — and  nothing  else. 
What,  than,  is  thrown  down?  And  does  the  impurity  n>oheu  of 
belong  to  either  of  these  oonstitnenta  of  nitrate  of  silver  ?  Or  are  we 
to  understand  that  the  "  impurities "  thrown  down  oome  from  the 
water  ?  If  so,  the  less  said  for  the  purity  of  the  water  the  belter, 
SifTaring  from  Mr.  Warner  in  his  estimate  of  the  valHO  of  hot  or 
boiling  water  for  making  up  solutions,  J  am  still  quite  open  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  value.  Will  he  kindly  make  a  oonveit  of  ma  by  a  few 
words  of  enlightenment  as  to  tlie  raiionaU  of  the  impurities  wliicb, 
he  says,  are  deposited  from  nitrate  of  silver? 

The  Conncil  of  tlie  London  Photo3ra.phia  Society  Mfros  to  be 
among  the  "  breakers."  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting—who,  by  tiie  way,  ia 
one  of  the  Council — suggests  a  simple  mode  of  not  only  getting  this 
unfortunate  body  out  of  their  troubles,  but  of  making  them  stand  in 
good  repate  in  time  to  oome.  It  is  the  same  as  that  mooted  by  Mr. 
Jabez  Hughes,  yonrselves,  and  Mr.  StlUmau,  to  wit,  that  members, 
instead  of  being  elected  on  the  Oouucil  for  life,  should  retire  by  rota- 
tion, their  places  being  filled  by  others  proposed  by  the  members  of 
the  Sooiety  and  not  by  the  Council,  each  candidate  being  balloted  for. 
This  will  prove  a  short,  easy,  and  most  efi'ectnal  remedy  for  the  evils 
now  BO  londly  complained  of.  Of  course  the  small  party  in  tha 
Gcnneil  who  have  been  in  perpetual  possession  will  oppose  such  a 
measure  of  reform  with  heart  and  soul. 

Well,  'Tmdam'd!"  This  cijaculation  is,  of  course,  American, 
and  equally,  of  course,  savours  of  irreverence;  bnt  it  is  the  very 
expression  that  rose  to  my  lips  when  reading  the  graphic  aeoount  of 
the  experiences  in  pbotograpby  of  Sergeant-Mejor  Perry.  He  spoke 
0^  the  way  in  whidi  a  fiery  war-charger  was  to  be  arrested  in  his 
mad  career  and  made  to  pause,  in  order  to  have  bis  portrait  talcen, 
by  being  confronted  by  a  man  with  a  cat  under  his  arm,  the  cat 
being  "  throttied  "  at  the  last  moment  shonld  all  else  fail  1  The 
exact  connection  between  throtUing  the  cat  and  puzzling  the  horse 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  grasp,  because  if  the  former  act  be  ener- 
getically performed  no  audible  cousequencss  will  eusne ;  but  if  it 
were  desired  that  the  cat  should  act  upon  the  auditive  nerves  of  tlis 
nobler  quadruped  I  would  suggest  something  by  which  a  eereeoh  or 
.yell  slioold  he  raised  as  far  preferable  to  throttling.  A  pinch  of  tlis 
tail  has  been  known  to  eS'ect  wonders  in  this  direction ;  but  a  hatter 


provoke  the  brute  to  go  into  oaochiaatory  fits  lond  enongh  not  merely 
to  astonish  a  horse  but  to  awaken  the  "  seven  sleepera"  it  would  lie 
because  that  cat  has  no  eye  for  the  sublime  or  the  ludicrous. 
"  Dogs,"  says  the  Sergeant- Major,  "  are  easily  got  steady,  aa  a  rule, 
by  the  sight  of  a  oat."  My  dog  "  Pompey"  does  not  quite  fall  within 
this  rule.  When  he  sees  a  cat  he  appears  to  be  pervaded  by  one 
impulse  only,  which  he  promptly  acts  upon,  viz.,  to  ascertain  with- 
out any  delay  if  the  feline  hide  be  sufficiently  tough  to  resist  the 
paasage  of  Mb  "  molars."  When  I  wish  to  take  a  n^ative  of  Poinpay 
I  give  him  a  heavy  dinner,  to  which  I  add  forty  grains  of  olilorsl, 
ana  the  faithful  brute  is  as  quiet  and  as  stupid  as  a  lamb  for  some 
hours  afterwards.  In  foot,  you  might  then  almost  hang  him  up  by 
the  tail  without  calling  forth  any  very  serious  remonstrance. 

The  aatonishiag  things  that  artists  have  erer  and  anon  discovered 
in  connection  with  photography  are  enough  to  make  one  gnsp. 
Passing  over  the  wonderful  errors  in  perspective  whioh  result  from 
using  a  camera,  the  wonderful  departure  from  the  true  representa- 
tion of  colour  from  nsing  ohemicsis,  and  many  other  wonders  which 
exist  only  in  the  brain  of  tha  poor  artist,  and  whioh  a  praetieal 
acquaintance  with  photography  would  dispel,  we  oome  ftcross  oua 
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of  the  moat  aatonialiing  of  the  nhole  family  of  wonders,  viz.,  the 
deTelopmeot  of  ftn  imiiffe  on  collodioD  before  it  is  formed  by  the 
reqniaiCe  exposure  to  light.  If  it  be  reailj  true,  ea  Ur.  George 
Croughton  alBrniB  it  to  be,  tliat  Colonel  Stuart  Wortlej  "  has  a 
method  of  ileveloping  before  esposare,"  I  think  I  am  entiiled  to  ask 
wliat  bensGt  hs  denres  from  tlie  exposure.  If  /  oonld  only  obtain 
K  pictare  capable  of  being  developed  into  a  good  negative  nitboat 
exposure  in  the  camera,  I  should  take  good  care  to  dispense  with 
both  camera  and  lenses.  But  it  ma;  be  asked — How  does  the  latent 
image  get  on  the  plate  so  as  to  be  called  into  exietence  by  the 
dtveloper  ?  This  I  cannot  tell ;  it  resla  betweett  Colonel  Wortley, 
nlio  is  sHesfed  to  have  done  it,  and  Mr.  Cronghton,  who  alleges  that 
the  Colonel  did  it. 

It  turns  out  that  the  mmour  to  which  I  ):;aTe  publicity  in  my  last 
NoUt,  relative  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  having  declined  ttie  bronze  medal 
offered  to  him  by  the  London  Photographio  Society,  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  fact  I  have  now  heard  another  mmonr,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Conncil  of  the  Society  are  having  some  lilMr  medals 
Btnialr.  To  whom  they  are  to  be  awarded  I  really  cannot  say,  but  I 
*m  all  anxiety  to  know  who  are  to  be  the  reoipieiils.  Will  it  be  any 
members  of  the  Cooneil  ? 


THE    REFRACTION    AND   DISPERSION    OF    THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 

AccEPiiNO  the  explanation  I  have  already  given  of  the  colour  of 
the  sun's  final  raj,  it  becomes  evident  tliat  any  body  outside  our 
atnionthere  ebining  with  something  like  a  white  jiglit— whether  tliat 
li;;{ht  be  intrinsio  or  the  result  only  of  reflcotion — will  exhibit  the 
phenomena  of  colour  caosed  by  atmoapherie  dispersioa  when 
examined  with  tlie  aid  of  suitable  instmmenla.  With  my  ona 
three-inch  telescope  I  find  the  green  and  red  effects  are  distinctly  to 
be  seen  on  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  of  our  satellite,  both  when 
examined  on  the  artificial  horizon  and  when  she  sinks  behind,  or 
lesppeara  below  the  well-defined  boundary  of  a  piece  of  cloud, 

Xlie  rapid  changes  in  colour  observable  in  the  case  of  almost  any 
large  fixed  star  at  an  elevation  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  above  the 
liorizon — and  which  changes  take  place  almost  every  moment  of 
time,  and  vary  between  red,  green,  and  blue — may,  I  think,  he 
fairly  attributed  to  the  same  cause  as  the  colonr  in  the  sun's  final 
ray.  Particles  uf  dnat  floating  in  the  atmosphere  act,  I  apprehend, 
for  tlie  moment  in  Uio  capacity  of  a  diaphragm  or  horizon,  thus 
enabling  the  eye  to  perceive,  even  in  t)ie  tight  of  stars,  the  dis- 
persive power  of  the  aerial  ocean  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

The  very  impressive  display  of  colours  seen  often  during  the 
totality  of  a  solar  eclipse  (some  interesting  accounts  of  which  ere 
f(iven  in  Ciiamliers's  DetcripUve  Attronomy)  may,  it  aeema  tn  mo, 
not  improbably  result  from  atmospheric  dispersion,  the  diaphragm 
in  this  instance  being  called  into  requisition  before  the  refracting 
medium.  It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  pronounce  too  positively 
on  the  point  without  examining  every  detail  of  evidence  on  the 
matter  with  care.  The  very  indifferent  definition  with  which  the 
planete  are  seen  when  at  an  elevation  of  say  twenty  degrees  above 
the  horizon  ought.  I  think,  to  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
dispersive  power  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  I  believe,  generally 
ftltcibuted  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the  air ;  but  this,  I  am  quite  sure,  is 
in  many  iostances  fallacious.  In  winter,  on  days  when  the  snn  is 
obscured,  the  air  is  often  so  still  and  clear  that  objects  of  small  size 
and  considerable  distance  are  visible  with  wonderful  definition.  I 
have  sevsral  times  seen  buildings  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
of  very  much  smaller  angular  msguitude  than  Saturn,  with  a  sharp- 
ness of  definition  incomparably  greater  than  seems  possible  when 
examining  the  planet  in  question,  or  indeed  any  other,  even  when 
twenty  degrees  above  Uie  horizon ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  atmosphere  contribute  to  llie  destruction  of  definition, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  snch  buildings  are  greatly  at 
tlie  disadvantsge. 

I  have,  I  know,  a  wenltness  for  the  use  of  diagrams — a  weakness 
which  increases  as  my  powers  of  verbal  expression  decline.  I  had, 
therefore,  made  up  my  miud  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  without  re- 
sorting to  their  use;  but  the  following  few  lines  will  enable  the 
reader  to  get  at  my  meaning,  and  save  me  probably  about  a  column 
of  indifferent  composition. 

Let  the  curved  line  represent  the  boundary  of  a  refracting  medium ; 
R  Y  and  B  different  portions  of  a  body  external  to  it.  From  each  of 
thoae  portions  let  rays  of  various  re  frangi  bill  Lies  he  emilted.  We 
can  then  understand  a  ray  from  B  proceedine  along  the  line  shown 
fiiflt  to  the  refracting  medium  and  then  to  Uie  eye.  We  can  also 
nadsistand  umther  of  less  refrangibility  proceeding  from  Y  and 


entering  the  eye  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  another  one,  of 
less  refrangibility  still,  proceeding  from  R,  and  also  entering  the 
eye  in  the  same  straight  line.    As  each  of  these  rays  eomes  from  a 


different  porUon  of  the  object  under  inspection,  dearly  tlie  lincai 
definition  must  be  impaired  from  tlie  overlapping  of  their  iraag'  s, 
although,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  the  oolour  may  remain  true 
to  the  original. 

On  the  16lh  of  May,  in  an  article  on  Th»  EffeeU  nf  Cohurtd  Glan 
on  Light.  I  mentioned  that,  on  making  a  teleseonio  inspection  of  the 
solar  disc  with  Uie  intervention  of  certain  thioknesaes  of  blue  end 
yellow  glass,  I  observed  a  disoonttnuous  annulus  of  red  around  tlie 
snn.  Its  cause,  atf  I  remarked,  I  was  nnable  to  explain.  In  re- 
peated efforts  to  make  a  drawing  of  it  since  that  time  I  have  found 
the  rnddy  line  exhibiting  a  remarkable  tendency  to  conjunction  with 
the  apparent  upper  solar  limb.  The  use  of  the  semicircular 
diaphragm  has  made  this  observation  much  more  exact ;  for,  by 
examining  the  solar  limb  only  in  the  very  centre  of  the  field,  as  this 
means  enables  me  to  do,  I  rid  myself  of  instrumental  errors,  and 
observe  (at  least  I  apprehend  it  so)  only  phenomena  of  an  objective 
nature.  In  these  circumstances  I  find  the  red  confined  to  the  lower 
(or  apparent  upper)  limb,  and  the  upper  (or  apparent  lower)  hmh  I 
find  as  strongly  tinged  with  green  and  bine.  The  conclusion  to  me 
is  irresisUble  Uiat  atmospheric  refraction  is  the  cause  tis  heretofore 
of  the  cotoared  fringes  seen  when  the  blue  and  yellow  glasses  are 
employed.  Fur  reaBOns  I  am  yet  nnable  to  explain  the  coloured 
fringes  are  of  vastly  greater  width  than  when  observed  withoot 
their  aid. 

I  may  remark  that  my  opinion  of  the  visibility  of  the  solar  flames, 
by  the  means  I  have  already  described,  increases  with  the  number 
of  my  attempts  at  observation. 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  colottred  glass  reminds  me  of  the  leltar 

ritten  by  Mr.  Allen  in  reply  to  some  remarks  of  mine.  This  letter 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance  I  did  not  think  deserving  a  reply,  nor 
do  I  think  so  now. 

"  A  friend  aliDiild  bear  with  a  friend'a  luSnnitiei, 
But  Bnitui  hith  mado  mine  greater  tban  they  are  I  " 
I  make  no  pretensions  to  inlitiity  of  knowledire  or  infallibility  of 
judgment.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  possess  the  childish  ignorance 
which  Mr.  Allen  has  attributed  to  me,  nor  do  I  need  to  have  those 
a  indicated  to  me  in  which  he  retails  the  opinions  and  results  of 
others  together  with  original  errors  of  his  own — errors  as  noreason- 
able  as  any  which  I  have,  but  coupled  with  a  degree  of  pedantry 
which  Z  venture  to  believe  I  have  not.  All  the  same — Mr.  Allen  was 
quite  right  in  his  statement  tliat  the  cobalt  bine  glass  of  commerce 
transmits  red  rays  as  well  as  bine.  My  own  failure  to  observe  tliat 
fact  was  one  of  those  stupid  blunders  which  men,  who  are  bnt  fallible, 
will  sometimes  make. 

The  writer  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  on  the  E^th 
of  November  last  would  seem  to  regard  the  coloured  fringes  visible 
at  the  setting  of  the  snn  as,  after  all,  merely  the  effect  of  contrast. 
This,  I  may  remark,  was  my  own  opinion  some  years  ago  when  the 
phenomenon  was  new  to  me.  That  this  opinion  is  untenable  I 
think  is  proved  by  the  &ct  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  always  being 
fringed  with  red,  and  its  upper  one  with  green  or  blue,  and  never 
the  reverse,  as  seen  with  telescopes  of  low  power.  I  know  of  no 
hypothesis  which  will  account  for  this  but  atmospheric  dispersion. 
There  are  many  other  facts  which  go  against  the  theory  of  illusion ; 
but  I  will  content  myself  with  naming  only  one,  and  that  is,  lliat 
the  brightness  of  the  f'nal  coloured  ray  of  the  setting  sun  is  fairly 
comparable  with  the  brightness  of  the  Sun  himself,  whilst  the  dull 
images  of  complementary  colour  impressed  npon  the  retina  in  the 
absence  of  the  object  which  impressed  them  are  otherwise. 

D.   WlNSTANLEY, 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  foregoing  (now  some  weeke  ago)  I  have 
on  several  occasions  observed  the  splendid  star  Sirius  when  at  an 
elevation  of  three  degrees  only.  A  power  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  reveals  a  complete  spectrum,  the  red  end  being,  wheu  an  in- 
verting eyepiece  is  used,  invariably  at  tlie  top. — D.  W' 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 
OCR  "PenMtetio"  Crieadhu  reoantlybHnreoemDit  more  than  hia 
ofnoUce.  InhiB.yotMof  D»oembei  Chewja:— "What  the  South 
nBudahkraof  attantioD,  nadlmnBtnotlet  himoffwithoatamodienm 
AmBriuna  an  doing,  and  ho  wphotogn^ hj  and  ptaotograph«n  pioaper 
tbera,  Dobodr  informa  na."  ■ 
Woll,  so  or  aa  ona  little  portion  of  tliat  intereatiag  oonntrjr  ia 


Oviana  Aimanae  for  18T3,  from  whioh  I  leam  that  in  that  Iwrffi 
colony,  inolndii^  an  area  of  a  hondred  thonaand  aqnare  milea,  witii 
tiro  UTfto  Mtiea,  and  a  Tetjr  extenaire  sntrarban  Dopnlation,  there  ia 
only  one  profsaaional  photographer,  and,  altboi^ti  the  almanao  doea 
'  notaajit,  Ikoovthatliiaabilityiaof  aTerymoderatadesoriptton.  It 
'  ia  liardlj  eoneeivable  that,  eettinf;  aaide  Berbioe  and  the  oonntry  alto- 
icether,  Oeo^ietointi  the  coital  of  the  oolony,  oontaining  a  ptmnladon 
of  over  80.000,  ahoold  lutve  ita  wanta  photographie  anppliea  hj  one 
'  inanlivin^iitaby-Btraet;  bntanohia  nDdonbtedlf  thenwt.  Itiatme 
that  oeoaaionall]'  they  have  a  flying  visit  fromaa  enterpriung  YanliBe, 
who  wants  a  holiday  and  makes  it  pay  by  doing  a  roaring  trade  for  a 
month  or  two ;  bot  I  am  certain  that  if  a  really  aober,  energetio 
yonng  man,  thoron^hly  up  in  doing  good  worb.  and  with  a  couple 
of  hundred  poanda  in  nia  pocket,  woald  atart  for  Demerara  at  once, 
he  would  make  hia  (ifttune  in  a  very  few  yean.  Gloriona  light  all  the 
year  round,  and  ton  dollars  (£S  la.  8d.)  per  dozen!  Think  of 
that  I 

'Hr.  W.  H.  Wanur,  late  of  Boas,  ia  tmly  a  fanny  fellow,  and 
somehow  I  cannot  help  liking  him  almoat  better  than  any  of  the  other 
oontrtlratan  to  the  Jonmal.  He  write*  with  anch  aimple  confidence 
and  childlike  belief  in  hia  own  curioua  notiona  that  be  pnta  ariticiam 
out  of  thequeation;  bnt  I  cannot  say  as  mnohfor  W.  De  W.  Abney, 
R.E.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.O.8.,  writing  on  Warner  in  a  oontamporary  of  tlie 
ISth  inaL  Of  ooniae  I  do  not  find  &iilt  with  hia  trying  to  set  Mr. 
Warner  right;  bnt  aurely  auch  a  simple  matter  might  have  been  dona 
without  libeUing  a  large  and  not  noimportant  daaa  of  Her  M^aaty'a 
Butg eels  aa  he  doea  in  Baying  "  the  distilled  water  supplied  by  droggiata 
is  naoallv  most  impure."  Lieut  Abney  may  have  been  unfortunate 
in  bii  seleotion  of  dmggiata,  bat  his  atatement  is  not  the  less  nnb'ue 


mants  in  fatore. 

Several  of  the  correspondenta  of  the  Journal  hava  been  maUng 
merry  over  the  statements  of  Mr.  Neilson  and  otheiB  aa  to  the  long 
exposures  required  for  the  production  of  their  large  direct  heads ; 
and,  althongh  I  have  no  objection  to  their  being  marry  especially  at 
this  aeason,  I  think  the  an^ect  mnch  too  important  to  be  dismissed 
in  that  way.  In  spite  of  au  that  has  been  aaid  to  the  contraiy,  and 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Beattie'a  assertion  that  the  question  was 
"  poaitiTely  setUed  some  yeaiv  ago,"  I  think  there  is  a  charm  about 
large  direot  heads  wholly  wanting  in  even  the  beat  enlarge- 
ments whioh  will  always  make  them  worth  sitting  even  Un  imnutM 
tor,  should  that  time  be  fbnnd  neceaaary.  In  point  of  &ct,  there 
ia  really  no  great  difficult  in  sitting  ton,  or  even  fifteen,  minutes, 
provided  the  lens  be  not  nncappea  too  soon.  When  the  sitter  ia 
placed  in  position,  with  head-rest,  &o.,  properly  adjusted,  the  ordi- 
nary way  is  to  commence  the  exposure  as  aoon  aa  possibla.  This 
ia  the  grand  mistake.  The  musoles  are  In  a  stale  of  tensiou,  whioh 
niay  be  maintained  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds ;  bat  they  soon  begin 
to  relax,  and  RraduaUy  the  head  and  ahoolders  nadergo  a  slight 
snbsidenoe,  sumoient  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  negative.  At  the  end 
of  one  or  two  minntM,  however,  the  relaxation  has  attained  its  maxi- 
mum, and  the  sitter  may  then  be  troetod  to  remain  unchanged  for 
any  reasonable  time.    If  this  be  true — and  I  apeak  from  a  tolerably 


I  am  glad  to  see  &om  Mr.  Noton's  paper,  Mr.  Pamplirey'a 
advertisements,  and  many  private  oommuDicstioas,  that  permanent 
lima  cylinders  are  engaging  attention.   I  have  had  several  compb '  '  - 


Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  the  water  should  be  driven  off. 
Mr.  Noton's  idea  of  forming  them  by  atrang  pressure  is  very  good. 
I  trisli  lie  iToulJ  send  mo  one  or  two  Tor  trial. 

JoHH  NicOL,  Pa.D. 


PRINTING,  TONING,  AND   FINISHING. 

li.  oomDiniilMUoB  to  Uu  Amntoui  Photofnphia  Conraitlim.] 

Thb  silver  print  is  formed  by  the  action  of  light  through  the  oegative 
on  a  aenailive  surface  consietiDg  of  eertain  sails  of  silver  and  certain 
organic  sabstanoes.  The  salts  of  ailver  chiefly  need  are  the  chloride, 
Ag  CI,  and  the  nitrate,  Ag  NO,.  The  principal  organic  substances 
are  oelluloae,  gelatine,  and  albumen. 

Pure  nitrate  of  silver  ia  not  acted  upon  by  the  light.  Fore  diloride 
is  reduced  ooexposuretoa  violet  Bnbchloride,Ag,CI,  which  disaeltes 
in  the  fixing  bath  used  to  remove  the  unreduced  chloride.  By  add- 
ing an  oxidisable  organic  aubstanoe,  and  udog  both  nlLrato  and 
chloride,  the  silver  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  Tight  to  a  enboiide 
Ag,0,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  the  fixing  agent.  Accordingly,  the 
paper  upon  which  the  print  is  to  be  formed  is  sized  with  gelatine  or 
albumen.  Other  organic  aubstances  liaving  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing oxygen, and  serving  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  paper,  are  also  aometimes 
naad— such  as  starch,  casein,  arrowroot,  tapiooa— theae  aubatsnoes 
having  been  fonnd  nsefal  in  aiding  the  reduction  of  the  ailver,  or.  In 
othor  worda,  in  giving  sensitiveness  to  the  paper,  while  at  the  aame 
time  they  retain  the  print  upon  the  eiirfacs,  thereby  giving  it  vigour 
and  brilliancy  not  otherwise  obtained. 

The  preparation  of  the  paper  previous  to  the  silvering  haa  come  to 
be  oonsidered  a  separate  branch  of  tlie  photographic  art-  The  work 
of  the  printer  is  understood  to  begin  with  silvering  the  paper,  and 
this  he  is  obliged  to  undertake  without  knoning  the  kind  or  quantily 
of  the  salt  employed  in  its  preparation.  He  must,  therefore,  find  by 
experiment,  or  he  must  be  informed  by  some  other  person  who  haa 
fonnd  by  experiment  (or  otherwise) ,  how  to  proceed  with  each  difierent 
qnality  of  prepared  paper  to  obtain  the  reaults  desired. 

A  knowie^e  of  the  Icind  and  quantity  of  salt  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  paper  would  undoubtedly  enable  experimenters  to 
arrive  at  a  more  definite  and  satisfactory  understanding  in  regard  to 
the  subsequent  treatment.  One  sample  of  paper,  by  leaeon  of  the 
strength  of  the  salting,  msy  require  a  correspondingly  strong  silver 
bath.  One  brand  of  paper,  owing  to  some  property  it  poaaesaes,  may 
give  beautiful  results  if  silvered  after  some  unusual  formula — for 
example,  the  bath  consiating  of  nitrates  of  inagnesium  and  sodium 
and  a  s(dt  of  lead  with  the  silver  nltrato ;  while  with  another  paper 
the  oomnound  will  work  discomfiture  and  defeat. 

The  different  nitrates  formed  by  the  reaction  whioh  takes  plaoe 
when  the  paper  is  silvered  wilt  prodoce  variable  results.  If  tlie 
paper  be  salted  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  nitrate  of  ammoninm 
wiU  be  formed  in  the  paper  and  bath — 

AgNo,  +  H,NGl  =  AgCI-fH.NNO,. 
Chloride  of  sodium  will  give  nitrate  of  sodinm ;  chloride  of  caldnm 
nitrate  of  calcium.  These  nitrates  are  alt  deliquescent.  On  the 
oontrsry,  the  nitrate  of  barium,  which  would  form  If  the  chloride  of 
that  metal  were  used,  requires  eight  or  ton  times  its  weight  of  water 
to;dissolve  it.  Again :  if  chloride  of  ammonium  be  used,  sixty-eight 
per  oent.  of  this  salt  is  converted  or  transferred  to  the  chloride  of 
silver  whioh  ia  produced,  while  only  thirty-two  per  oent.  goes  to  tlie 
new  nitrate.  Chloride  of  barium,  on  the  other  hand,  furnishes  only 
thirty-four  per  cent,  (only  one-half  as  much  as  the  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium) to  be  converted  into  chloride  of  silver,  while  sixty-six  per  cent 
is  set  free,  and  ia,  with  the  nitric  acid  liberated  from  the  silver,  used  in 
forming  nitrate  of  barinm.  From  these  examples  it  may  be  deduced 
that  to  complete  the  etudy  of  the  ectence  and  art  of  printing  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
paper  is  necessary. 

We  find  a  great  variety  of  formnla  for  printing  solutions,  and  no 
small  amount  of  oonflioting  testimony  in  relation  thereto.  Some  say 
the  solution  should  be  acid,  some  that  it  should  be  neutral,  and 
othera  that  it  ahould  be  made  and  kept  alkaline.  Some  recommend 
the  use  of  ammonia,  while  others  condemn  its  use  in  the  batl).  There 
ie  also  a  great  diversity  in  the  atrength  of  the  solutions  recommended. 
Different  a^^rimentera  set  about  their  inveatigations  in  different 
diractionB,  and  arrive  at  vsjious  oonolnsione. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  in  the  formnln  of  different 
photograpbera,  it  is  not  true,  as  might  be  expected,  that  a  difference 
equally  great  always  existo  in  the  quality  of  the  prints  produoed. 
The  formuln  may  difier  through  broad  limite,  while  the  forces  of 
nature,  while  not  seriously  obstmcted,  work  out  similar  results.  It 
iatrue,  however,  that  some  processes  are  attended  with  disadvantage 
whioh  impair  their  valae,  while  others  possess  advantages  wbien 
recommend  their  use. 

Take,  for  instauoe,  the  silver  printing  bath  given  in  one  of  the  most 
reoent  of  modem  worka  (Mr.  Anderson^s).  According  to  this  snthor 
the  strength  of  the  batli  ahould  be  from  aixty  to  eighty  grains  to  the 
oiincp,  and  be  made  elightly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  Thia  baft  wul 
giro  iirst-clasB  prints.    There  is  no  question  on  this  point.    Whas 
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then,  tra  the  objections  toil?  These  are  given  by  the  author  a  Ultla 
fartlier  on.  He  aajB : — "  Add  to  it  an  oddob  or  two  of  kaolin  and 
shake  it  thoroughly,  when  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  sanlight  until 
next  moraingi  wlien  filtered  it  will  be  ready.  In  fi  Bliort  time,  how- 
ever, the  bath  tarns  brown  and  becomes  charged  with  oi^anic  matter. 
chiefly  albumen.  The  remedy  in  this  ease  is  to  boil  the  batli  iveil 
away,  filter  it,  and  dilute  it  to  its  proper  strength." 
The  dieadrantagea  of  this  batli,  than,  are — 

1.  The  kaolin,  which  makes  a  muddy  mess,  and  is  a  nuisance. 

2.  Setting  in  the  aunliglit  until  next  morning, 
a.  In  a  short  time  it  turns  brown. 

4.  Bcdliog  it  well  away. 

Tlieae  are  troubles  enough  for  one  little  bath ;  larger  ones  in  pro- 
portion. But  they  may  all  and  seTorally,  oollecUvely  and  indiTidually , 
be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  strength  of  the  printing  solution  has  been  tlie  anbject  of  much 
comment,  and  it  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  Although  the 
aulhora  of  nearly  all  the  works  on  photography  agree  in  leoommend- 
ing  strong  solntions — say  from  sixty  to  100  grains  to  the  ounce — yet 
it  ean  be  demonstrated  that  a  forty-grain  bath  will  produce  prints 
equal  in  every  respect  to  those  produced  by  stronger  aolutions. 

Now  paper  requiring  a  batli  of  100  grains  shoald  contain,  for  each 
nnit  of  surface,  two  and  a-half  timea  aa  much  of  the  soluble  cliloride 
as  that  requiring  a  forty-grain  bath.  It  follows,  then,  that  each  sheet 
ulvered  on  a  100-graiu  bath  should  convert  two  and  a-half  tiroes  as 
moch  silver  as  the  forty-grain  bath,  while  the  free  nitrate  of  silver 
ivithdrawn  from  the  bath  by  tlie  paper  will  contain  the  same  pro- 
portionate excess.  It  will  not  be  mnch  out  of  tha  way  to  say  that  an 
ounce  of  ailver  made  into  a  forty'grain  batb  will  silver  two  and  a-half 
times  as  many  sheets  aa  the  same  quantity  of  silver  in  a  lOO-grain 
Bointion.  Tliis  is  on  the  supposition  that  Uie  strength  of  the  salting 
variea  in  the  aame  proportion  as  the  silver.  The  lOO-grain  bath  will 
give  more  free  nitrate  to  be  washed  from  the  prints,  and  more  nnre- 
dnced  chloride  to  be  removed  by  the  fixing  bath.  Figure  it  as  you 
vill,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  on  the  score  of  economy 
vrhether  a  strong  or  weak  solution  is  used,  provided,  as  is  claimed, 
the  weaker  solution  is  not  used  at  the  expense  of  aome  quality  of 
excellence  in  the  resulting  picture.  But,  as  above  intimated,  much 
depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  for  the  salting  may  be 
Buoh  tlist  a  forty-grain  bath  would  dissolve  part  of  the  albninsn — suffi- 
cient to  impair  the  brilliancy  of  the  print.  Suppose  a  paper  salted 
with  a  chloride  whose  base  givea  a  very  deliquescent  nitrate  which 
has  not  the  property  of  coagulating  albnmen.  It  ia  probable  that,  on 
floating  this  paper  on  a  forty-grain  bath,  ao  much  silver  would  be 
converted  into  the  cblorida  from  the  solution  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  surface  of  tlie  albumen  that  the  impoverished  solution, 
ftided,  it  may  be,  by  the  new  nitrate,  would  dissolve  a  portion  of  the 
albumen.  In  snob  case  the  silver  bath  mast  be  strengthened,  and  I 
remember  to  have  used  paper  that  for  the  best  results  required  a 
bath  120  grains  strong. 

There  are  several  brands  of  albumenissd  paper  now  in  the  market, 
well  known  and  in  general  use,  that  give  excellent  results  with  a 
printing-bath  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  grains  to  tlie  ounce.  With  these 
several  qualities  of  psper  Ihave  experimented  more  particularly  and 
earefnlly  during  the  last  year,  with  the  special  purpose  of  finding,  if 
■  possible,  some  definite  relation  among  the  variona  operations  con- 
cerned in  tha  prodnoUon  of  the  print.  I  will  now  state  my  method 
of  procedure,  which  is  the  resnlt  simply  of  my  experiments  and  of 
Bnon  information  as  the  various,  plentiful,  and  somewhat  contradictory 
literatnre  pertaining  to  the  subject  afiords.  ¥00  will  take  it  for  wh^ 
it  is  worth  without  any  admonition  to  that  effect. 

The  standard  printing  bath  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

Nitrateof  silver  8  onneea. 

Water    BO  fluid  ounces. 

DisBolve ;  then  add — 

Concentrated  ammonia  4  drachms. 

Nitric  acid,  C.P 4         „ 

Make  slightly  alkaline  by  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  a  few  drops 
more  of  ammoDia.     It  is  kept  slightly  alkaline. 

Silvering  tiia  Paptr.—A.  table  somewhat  larger  than  the  sheet  of 
paper  is  covered  with  velveteen.  Upon  this  the  paper  ia  laid,  and 
the  albumen  aurhoe  is  briskly  mbbed  with  a  bnnoh  of  ootton,  or, 
better,  with  a  BOtt  pad  covered  with  silk.  The  pile  of  the  velvet 
npon  whiah  the  paper  ia  laid  servea  to  hold  it  from  slipping.  The 
rubbing  prevents  Uie  silver  solution  from  drying^  in  drops  or  tears, 
which  ireqaently  o«oasion  great  annoyance.  I  imagined  the  efiect 
prodneed  by  rubbing  might  be  due  to  electricity,  and  this  idea 
suggested  silk  as  a  aubatitnte  for  the  cotton.  I  prefer  the  silk,  but  the 
electrical  qnestion  remains  undetermined.  The  paper  ia  then  rolled 
up  iu  the  form  of  a  aoroll,  which  is  held  ia  (he  left  band  and  placed 


npon  the  aolation  (previonsly  poured  Into  a  pan  of  snitable  size), 
while  the  free  end  is  drawn  over  the  surface  by  the  right  hand,  tlie 
unrolling  being  regulated  by  tlie  left.  This  manipulation  being 
skilfully  performed,  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  bublles  on 
the  paper  is  precluded.  In  warm  weather  the  paper  is  left  in  tlie 
solution  about  one  minute ;  in  cool  weather  two  or  three  minutes. 
The  paper  is  then  slowly  lifted  fcvm  the  bath,  bo  tliat  but  little  of  the 
solution  is  drawn  up  by  cohesion.  Lastly,  it  is  reversed  and  hung 
up  to  dry  by  the  end  which  was  last  to  leave  the  bath.  Hardly  a 
drop  will  leave  the  paper  after  it  is  auBpended, 

Management  of  the  SUver  SoUitioa.—'By  the  following  method  the 
solution  is  maintained  in  as  good  condition  as  when  firet  pre^red. 
After  silvering  the  paper  supposed  to  be  required  for  the  day's  ubp, 
the  solutiou  is  left  standing  in  the  pan  until  again  wanted.  Mean- 
while the  organic  matter  acquired  from  llie  paper,  and  wbidi  If 
poured  into  Ihe  bottle  would  iu  a  short  time  discolour  the  aolutiun, 
rises  to  the  surface,  oxidises,  and  forms  an  insoluble  scum.  Wbeu 
again  required  for  use  the  solution  is  poured  into  the  filler,  throu^^h 
I  which  it  pssses  as  clear  and  free  from  impurities  aa  when  first  pre- 
I  pared.  Another  bottle  of  sufficient  oapaciiy,  containing  clean  water 
for  rinsing,  with  funnel  and  sponge,  is  at  hand.  The  pan  ia  rinsed 
and  sponged,  and  the  rinsing  water  returned  to  ita  own  bottle.  The 
solution,  when  filtered,  ia  tsBted  by  the  argentometer.  If  too  strong 
a  little  of  the  rinsing  water  is  added  through  tlis  filter,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  By  this  method  the  solution. varies  less  in  strength  than  by 
the  usual  metliod.  The  evaporation  is  sufiicient,  frequently  more 
thsn  sufficient,  to  keep  up  ilaatrength. 

Managed  in  this  way  this  bath  never  requires  kaolin,  never  needs 
to  be  set  in  Uie  sun,  never  turns  brown,  does  not  require  boiling,  and 
dispenses  with  the  use  of  alcohol,  which,  when  freely  used,  becomes 
an  expensive  luxury.  It  positively  improves  by  use  by  acquiring 
nitrates  of  tha  basis  employed  in  salting  lbs  paper,  and  may  tlien 
be  used  at  from  tliree  to  five  graina  leas  atrengUi  than  at  first. 


(To  be  eontmued. ) 


W.  H.  SUEBMAN. 


t  his  likansH  !  mul  I  wiis  slmost  inclined  to  be  proud  of  my 
IT  Co1oii«l  Sibthorpe,  who  wu  alTrnji  eloiying  in  the  fact 
id  the  Great  Eihfbition.     My  friands,  howoTer,  would  not 


kept  nicbiag  ic 


MY    CARTE;    AN    AMUSING    REMINISCENCE    MORE 

SUITABLE  THAN  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 
In  looking  over  a  batch  of  newspaper  cuttings  io  search  of  some  evidence 
I  wanted  I  came  across  the  following.  Aa  it  is  full  of  humour  and  is 
pleaeaatly  written  it  atmck  me  it  might  amuse  year  readers  at  tbia 
Beason,  when  the  stomach  has  too  much  to  do,  and  when  there  is  not 
much  energy  left  for  the  brain. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  made  a  portrait  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  then  the 

editor  and  proprietor  of  our  leading  Conservative  newspaper  in  Bristol. 

In  a  few  days  after  he  wrote  the  very  witty  article  which  follows.    The 

hbrary  was  joat  as  he  desoribea  it;  indeed,  the  whole  is  literally  true. 

John  Brattib. 

That  a  man  sfaoDU  lire  to  bs  flRy,  and  hare  a  ahllliiiK  at  his  cominatid,  and 
yet  never  had  his  Mrle  eieauted,  ia  aomethiair  ia  this  likeneu-takiatc  age  uf 
dsr  at.     I  wa*  a  nniqne  apecimen  of  thla  kind  until  a  few  dafa 

^  without  hii  likanaai !  and  I  was  (' ^-.i.-.i.. =    - 

■mgnlarlt]',  like  poor  C  ~ 

that  he  never  entered  tL_  

allow  me  to  preeerve  my  dietinelion;   t    ,  , 
me  fur  my  mrU,  though  I  doubt  if  thev  would  have  aUo  pi 
pleaaure  of  posaeaiiDg  it      My  relatives  dec'— -"^  **■—  ' 
albumi  open  for  me,  and  were    impatieDt  b 

pr««ure  upon  me,  too,  wa>  very  sBVeie  J  and,  after  years  of  pi     

the  pictonal  furori,  I  had  at  last  to  cnbrnit,  and  allow  myaeU  to  be  led  to  the 
phobignphio  altar. 

I'll  advertiae  no  one  Kratts,  ao  I  sball  not  aay  wbo  tbe  artist  Ii  that  haa  had 
the  high  honour  of  eKecudugmeiQapictorial.nota  penal,  aense.  jUlatadios,  I 
(appose,  are  the  same,  ao  I  ahall  indicate  no  one  ia  partioular  by  a  dsacription, 
whioh  most  be  general  in  its  applioation.    What  itrikec  yon — aerlsinly  what 

■traek  dm  on  entering  tha  Interior— woe  that  everythmg  traa  in  ■-"  "*■ 

that  ia,  all  those  articlea  of  furniture  used  In  the  trade— the  pro] 
thaatrical  manager  would  call  them^tha  objeota  whioh  are  iatrodnc  .     ... 

picture,  and  whioh  ;on  eelect  according  to  your  (anoj' — are  in  half —half  a ' 

caas,  half  |i  DOCeolo  table,  half  a  reading  table,  half  a  aoh;  half  of  aveiy thing 
in  fact,  for  no  more  ia  needed  for  your  photograph.  It  is  qoito  the  iemi-tKmde 
in  this  respect.  Everything  ia  trancated— cut  ekort,  cut  in  two— in  the  aun- 
painter'a  at^itr.  Whether  this  is  done  to  save  eipente  or  for  artistic  rsaaons 
I  cannot  say.  Each  sitter  or  slander  can.  ao  far  as  fumitare  goes,  aelect  what 
he  likea— luTo  everything,  tiara  an  arm  chair  to  a  miniature  Bodleian  library, 
introdaced  into  his  carte  ;  like  the  boy  in  the  peep-show, "  ;on  pays  your  money 
and  yon  takea  your  choice." 

I  determined  to  be  literary,  and  ordered  a  bookcase,  books  and  all,  foi^ettlng 
that,  in  making  this  selection,  1  most  go  down  to  poBlerity  with  apparently  the 
■ams  intelleotnsl  tsatss  as  a  thousand  othera ;  kt  I  believe  the  books  had  never 
been  changed  or  moved  sinoe  they  were  first  plaoed  there.  I  was  curious  to 
see  the  ohsraotar  of  my  studiea  before  being,  for  good  and .  all,  identifled  with 
them  in  a  tarU.  The  first  was  Swedenbo^'s  mystical  work,  entitled  .fitMWn 
audHeli,  with  (he  name  alraugly  msrked  m  Isi^  gvld  letters  on  tba  baokj 
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tluiiait,  tixt  Moral  Cendiiien  aflpimich;  theit&  Cooitty  Book.i'benjBiepAui, 
fluked  by  a  work  an  Xnuuration,  Many  othen  thera  wsro.  nt  aour»c,  Eiut  I 
fnrt-eb  themi  the  oalleDlioa  wiu  varied  cnnufili-odil,  but  ecURlic.  I  perluipa 
ini);bt  huve  brought  laj  ova  books  if  I  L&d  ihoaght  of  il.  >o  tliat  mj  literary 
tiuCH,  like  my  ficiil  lineBmenU.  might  be  correctly  rcprcusted,  vhfcu  I  cannot 

game  pleuure  in  the  pages  of  the  myslical  Swedonbarg;  but  why  I  should  be 
pnrticulariy  iateraBtad  in  the  moral  conditinn  of  Ipiwich— which  Inover  mw— 
any  more  than  in  nuraeroua  other  tovan  I  have  seen,  I  did  not  well  undentiind  ; 
that,  too.  I  should  be  thought  by  postorily  (o  have  had  a  particular  turn  fur 
menaniatioD  and  oaokery  was  not  quite  the  correct  lii-ht  in  which  to  rleir  my 
chamctar.  For  iciancal  have  no  tii*te,  and  to  madt  dinfaes  a  decided  objectioD. 
eapecisUy  in  theae  daya,  vhen  oaltle  diieaae  torbida  calinary  diaguiaea. 

There  waa  no  help  tor  it,  however ;  there  were  the  booka  all  laid,  and  I  was 
too  lazy  to  reeort  to  uti  index  eipurgatorita.  1  mnat  he  content  to  be  auppoaed 
pivon  to  the  anma  body  of  reading  na  many  of  my  bottera— the  work  on  the 
ilsrai  COndilion  of  Ibe  Suffolk  town  included,  1  will  gat  credit  for  common 
aludiea  wilh  an  accompliahed  dostor,  be[ie«ei]  to  be  Tcry  faatidlaoa  in  bia 
litcmry  taalea,  nod  a  tew  popular  pareona,  anmn  of  them  quilo  as  remarkable 
fir  thdr  Proteitantlam  as  fur  their  peraossl  beauty. 

Still,  it  waa  amoaing  to  think  tlmt  a  man's  literary  taatsa  might  very  inno- 
wnlly  be  miarepresented  in  thia  way,  and  I  waa  told  of  an  EvHneelienl  clergy, 
man  being  onconscionaly  photographed  by  the  aide  ot  a  shelf  fall  of  Voltaire] 
while  a  man  who,  oddly  enough,  piqued  himselt  on  being  a  bit  of  a  aoeptio, 
waa  taken  bolt  upright  new  a  cabinet  library,  th«  first  two  books  ot  which 
wore  Laa't  Striaut  Call  aod  the  Filfrim'i  Prograt. 

••  Pleaw,  don't  compresi  your  lipa  so  much,  air ;  it  givns  yon  a  at«m  look  I '' 
interposed  the  nrliit,  na  I  took  my  aland  on  the  daia,  with  my  body  powd  in 
frrinl  of  a  vertical  polo,  which  seemed  like  tie  standard  for  meaanrinjr  recmits 
with.  "loan't  help  it,"  I  said;  "I'm  thinking  of  a  had  debt."  "  Then,ho 
good  enoagh  to  End  a  pleaaanter  subject  for  your  thonghta  while  I  am  taking 
you,"  was  Iha  reply  ;  and  being  an  agreeable,  ingODion«  man,  h«  began  to 
talk  with  anch  tact  tbiit  I  iastanlN  relaxed,  and  looked  aa  pladd  aa  thon^  T 
nerer  bad  leas  (ur  my  legal  demands  than  twenty  ahillinga  in  theoound.  The 
effoet— may  I  be  permitted  to  aay— waa  raarvellona.  Ho  peeped  into  the 
twilight  refrione  of  the  earners,  and  cried  out  with  aa  much  ecataey  aa  It  the 
Apollo  Belvidcre  had  auddenly  broken  uflon  hii  view — "  Capital,  by  Oeorge  1  I 
have  yen  lalholifa!"  He  '' ppoke  "  of  course  "  by  thecard,"  as  Hamlet  aald, 
and  ityoadoDbt  his  word,  ]>on  may  go  and  btiy  ma  for  a  shilling  at  his  itodio, 
and  nnoommouly  cheap  I  am  at  the  money,  let  me  tell  yon.  The  flrat  attempt 
waa  in  a  little  medallion- shaped  form,  three  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  I  waa 
full-fnced  at  top.  allrepaceandphilDaophictranqnilJJty;  ind  ot  the  two  olhers, 
one  waa  with  the  head  down  meditatively,  and  the  other  looking  aakant,  us 
thourh  I  were  catting  a  poor  relation. 

"New,"  I  said,  "  let  ua  have  the  tull-length  man,  pantaloon*  and  boole  in- 
cluded ;  "  for  I  got  desperately  pietoiial  and  profuse.  Aa  it  waa  hard  to  get 
me  to  go  and  be  ■•  phctogrsphod,"  now  I  waa  in  the  atudici  I  determined  to 
revel  in  likenesse*.  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound."  But  poung  myaelttora 
fall- length  waa  quite  a  different  thing  to  tutting  it.  It  ia  no  easy  matter  to  be 
at  vDo's  ease  even  under  (he  most  favourable  circumstances ;  bat  stuck  up  tor 
the  ocCRsion,  nnd  with  a  projecting  rod  from  a  standard  tickling  your  poll, 
the  feat  ia  peculiarly  difBcult.  Indeed,  I  was  snrpriaed  whsn  afterirarda  I  saw 
my  umAra  (wilh  the  aforesaid  library  to  set  mo  off),  to  peroeivehow  near  the 
natural  man  I  looked  conaiderinc  the  distorlious  I  underwent,  according  to  the 
artist'a  directions,  to  adapt  myself  to  hia  ideal  of  grace,  twisting  my  body  one 
way  and  my  eyea  another. 

"The  upright  man"  was  the  greatest  ancceaa—the  attitude  Imposing,  and 
tha  look  eipresaiva,  without  being  in  tbo  slightsst  degree  snggestive  of  bad 
debts  or  domestic  pressure.    My  onl;  -    .,    .  t    ,..       ... 

series  of  photographs  sooner.     &omc 
believe,  the  discovery  was  first  made. 

beim  to  commence  a  nllalion  ot  one's  self;  to  trace  from  year  to  year 

dbninishing  lines  of  youth — not  in  idea,  but  in  actual  illustration,  side  by  aide, 
carffby  carle;  to  see  younelf  noder  year  own  eyes  shade  away  and  slope  off 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  petjod  ;  to  see  the  bloom  of  twenty-five  grow  small  by 
dogreea  and  nn-beaatituUy  lesa,  until  it  greyed  into  fifty  I  What  an  awful  in- 
terval between  two  pointed  portraits  o(  youraelt  doca  a  quarter  of  a  century 

Why,  I  have  a  kit-oat  painted  some  score  or  mors  years  ago,  which  wna  then 
hang  np  in  on  exhibition  and  pronounced  i 
Dating  public    Yet  nothing  abort  of  my  mos 

tended  for  me;"  and,  certainly,  placing  my  photograph  by  it,  looking"  upon  this 
picture  and  on  that."  it  is  neat  to  impysaible  to  ima(?ine  how  the  same  person 
could  ever  have  been  the  original  for  both.  But,  no  doubt,  it  I  had  had  fivo-and- 
twenty  photographs  "  all  in  a  row,"  one  tor  every  year  since  that  halt-length 
likeness  was  taken,  tha  difflcnltyofreoognition  would  be  grtatly  lessened  on  the 
sliding  scale— /ixri/i'j  detuHtm  Averno—iha  drop  from  Uie  height  ot  manhood 
to  hoar  age  might  be  mads  ctmparalicely  easy,  at  least  to  the  imagination. 
Hay,  perhaps  the  serin  might  have  a  aolemn  lesson  and  preach  from  their 
maniM  aaniHthing  of  a  sermon  to  the  person  whose  diminiahing  life  they  da- 
rally,  yea  might  say  with  the  orator,  reviewing  yourself  through 
Mion.  " what sioAiuii  we  are!" 
To  any  of  my  young  readers  who  now  peruse  this  papsr  I  would  say  "  com- 
menoe  a  eollectlou  of  yourself  at  onca."  The  idea  atruok  ma  too  late  to  ha 
carrleid  out,  hutnov  that  I  have  begun  I  mean  to  go  on  to  the  end,  though  I 
begin  the  gallery  in  my  grey  haira.  However,  I  must  say  nothing  to  diminish 
the  interest  of  my  present  carte,  which  now  repose*  amongst  illustrioua  onmpsny 
in  the  ante-room  cd  tha  artiat—a  chief  magistrate  on  one  hand,  a  fashionable 
physician  on  the  other,  cathedral  canons,  popular  parsons,  and  accomplished 
pianists  scattered  around  me,  and  all  to  be  had  by  their  admiren  so  long  as 
tha  negative  tasts  tat  a  shilling  ahead.  Those  who  tcant  me  should  make  an 
early  application.  I  am  hst  fading  ont,  and  there  are  onlya  tew  left ;  so  that 
an  nltjmata  advance  to  eighteenpenca  appears  inavi  table.  Reader,  lose  no  time 
— bo;  at  once,  ''an'  job  love  me,"  as  Jack  Falslaff  soys. 
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YoHZ'a  CiTALOOtTB  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAOIC   LiNTKHS   SlIDIH. 

London:  PacDaaicK  Vohe, 
Mit.  York's  comprehenBive  catalogae  asaamsa  a  more  pletborio  form 
year  by  year,  the  present  edition  being  mnch  Urger  than  any  of  ita 
preileccaaar«.  Among  the  recant  additions  to  the  catalogue  wa  Ond  ix 
list  of  nearly  ahnndroJ  CopUitiflhe  Best  Workt  of  AiKiail  and  Modern 
Ma»len,  which  embrace  pictures  by  all  tha  leading  "  mastara."  Seta  of 
slides  to  illastrate  taletl,  or  lectures  of  either  a  aoientifio  or  conio 
ehsracter,  txe  also  present  in  Kreat  number  and  yartety. 

Mr.  York  haa  recently  ad<led  a  new  and  very  desirable  foatiire  in  the 
production  of  hia  slides,  viz.,  the  preparation  of  coloara  of  *  deacriptiott 
suitable  for  painting  them.  After  a  tborongh  trial  of  tlieso  pignwitta 
we  find  that  their  transparence  aud  brilliancy  «i«  siLgh  M  to  leave 
nothing  for  the  most  fastidious  to  destra.  Almoat  any  kind  of  pigments 
vilt  anewor  fcr  colouTing  a  photograph  upon  pappr,  but  for  glass 
painting  the  number  is  exceedingly  limited,  a«  tha  moat  perfect 
tranaparency  ia  an  indespensable  requisite.  Heac«  in  selectiag  audi 
colours  aa  he  had  done,  and  presenting  thetn  in  a  form  so  conveaieDt 
for  the  purpose  intended,  Mr.  York  has  made  a  large  and  inereaaiug 
section  of  Uie  photograpUo  community  Ms  debtors. 


glectings  d  Sorhlws. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  UEST1KO  of  this  Society  waa  held  on  the  3rd  October,  1ST3-     The 
chairwaa  occupied  by  Dr.  VogeL 

The  Chairman  opened  the  bnsineM  of  the  evening  by  reading  several 
communicatioDS  from  abroad.  The  only  one  of  these  tliat  intarest  na  in 
that  from  China,  from  the  Imperial  German  Customs'  Direotor  at  Canton 

Eerr  Kleinw^chter.     In  it  there  i«  a  contradiction  ti    " 

Stat  thL  

that  John  Chinaman  bears 
better  repatatioQ  out  there  than  either   the  AuMivin   or   Biuliali 
prnctitionera  of  l^e  art — a  thing  that  ia  baliev^le  •nougb,  and  yet 
the  Chinaman  may  not  be  ranch  of  an  artist. 

A  disonssion  then  rose  aa  to  the  Wolfram  papers  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Schiine,  of  New  York,  tlie  Chairman  remarking  that  when  a  very  sen- 
sitivs  paper  was  used  for  printing  it  was  necescaiy  to  have  denser 
negativea,  otherwise  the  results  were  merely  thin,  ^^ey  blot«hea. 

Herr  Feumm  obaerved  that  according  to  his  eiperience  witliai — 
fumigated  paper,  wbicb  possessed  great  Bensitiveneas,  it  was  i 
liable  to  this  defect  but  also  to  yellowing. 

The  CiiairJi(jU<  said  that  ammonia  fumigation  was  not  necessary  when 
strong  baths  were  employed,  but  that  it  was  of  great  use  when  the  bath 
was  weak  (say  with  only  five  per  cent,  of  silver),  or  if  the  paper  was 
subjected  to  washing  after  sensitising.  The  practice  was  general 
throughout  America,  and  by  its  means  very  brillisnt  prints  were 
obtained  from  thin  negatives.  He  himself  always  made  use  of  the 
plau  if  he  wished  to  print  from  such  negattvee,  or  when  he  used  washed 
paper,  or  a  weak  bath,  and  found  it  equally  servicable  in  all  theee  caaea. 

Htrr  Fsttuu  replied  that  he  had  a  very  thin  negative  taken  by  Mr., 
Rncher,  of  Cliicago,  which  had  given  admirably-brilliant  prints,  but 
which,  when  lie  had  tried  to  print  here,  he  coiUd  get  but  indifferent 
results  from,  notwithstandiag  that  he  used  doable,  and  even  trinle, 
^en  glasses  to  print  through.  When  Mr.  Itocher  himself  tried  it 
m  that  way  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  The  thing  puzzled  him 
greatly. 

The  Chairxan  counselled  Herr  PrUmm,  instead  of  using  as  hitherto  * 
twelve-per-ceiit.  silver  bath,  to  try  a  live-per-cent.,  and  then  to  fumigate 
his  paper  with  ammonia ;  unless  his  experience  misled  him  much  this 
would  enable  him  to  get  brilliant  printa. 

Herr  PRiiKH  then  proceeded  to  state  his  experience  with  the  revised 
process  of  burnishing  or  "  satinising  "  prints.  They  appear  by  that 
means,  he  thinks,  much  clearer,  and  the  heavy- looking  shadows  becoina 
transparent ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  quite  so  useful  where  pic- 
tures bad  a  lightish  ground,  which  were  apt  to  catcQ  a  grainy  smudginess, 
especially  wiui  "cliamois  "  mounts.  He  had  heated  the  polished  phtto 
with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  found  it  of  advantage,  only  the  pictures  bad  to 
be  very  dry  before  it  could  be  safoly  used.  With  regard  to  the  bubbles 
in  prints  which  always  turn  up  in  winter,  he  might  say  that  ha  bad  not 
found  either  the  aloohol  or  ether  cure  of  much  real  use. 

The  Craibman  said  that  the  best  way  to  get  over  that  peat  waa  to  hSTo 
filing  baths  of  varying  Strength,  and  to  pass  the  prints  from  the 
BtroDgBT  through  the  weaker  to  the  weakest,  bo  as  gradually  to  lessen 
the  specilia  gravity  of  the  solntion  they  were  placed  in  until  it  qiprozi- 
luatod  to  the  density  of  the  simple  wat«r. 

"'"'" ^-----^-^ 
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Harr  II&rowskt  did  not  think  that »  very  good  plan.  It  w»a  batter 
to  OH  »  weak  fixing  bath  to  begin  with.  Trae,  the  filing  then  took  a 
loagBT  time,  bnt  thnt  did  not  matter  it  the  prints  were  uived. 

The  Sbcretary  s>id  that  he  still  sot  bubblea  upon  his  printa  in  Bpite 
ol  all  the  nostmmB  ha  had  triad.  In  his  opinion  it  waa  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  paper  should  be  kept  in  a  rather  damp  room. 

Herr  PkUuh  agreed  in  that,  particalarly  aa  the  paper  waa  naaally 
rocaived  from  the  albamonisers  in  snoh  a  very  dry  state-  He  alvraya 
pat  iuB  paper  some  tweaty-foar  hoars  before  silvering  into  a  tin  case 
Aaviug  a  perforated  bottom,  and  which  lay  above  water. 

Dr.  VooBL  called  the  atteubton  of  the  meeting  to  Edwards's  recent 
enlacing  procesa,  which,  it  seoms,  is  now  being  offered  for  sale  in 
Germany.  Uo  said  that  in  reality  the  pictures  were  obtained  from  a 
fine  olbamen  trausparency,  from  which  an  enlarged  nagativa  was  taken 
in  the  camera.  He  gave  aa  ontline  of  the  procesa,  and  aaid  that  he  re- 
nrded  the  preparatory  coating  of  the  plate  with  collodion  as  a  auper- 
flnity. 

Some  fine  views  of  Mexico  had  been  farirarded  to  the  Society  by  Ur. 
Kilbnm,  of  LIttletown,  United  States. 

Herr  ScEMlDT,  of  Kiel,  gave  his  experience  in  using  the  albamanised 
paper  of  Trapp  and  Mtlnch.  It  seems  he  found  it  very  good  to  silver 
oo  an  old  batu,  bnt  it  tamed  a  new  one  speedily  red  [most  albameniacd 
p^ier  does  that  wo  hare  ever  seen].  Ha  hs!d  tried  to  cope  with  the  evil  by 
floating  for  a  very  short  time  on  a  very  atrong  bath — aay  thirty  seconda 
on  a  bath  of  one  to  eight— but  his  printa  turned  slightly  yellow.  The 
redness  of  the  bath  was  Dot  fntlyremovable  by  means  of  permanganate 
of  potaah,  and  required  a  qaarter  of  an  bonr'a  boiling. 

UerrPBilMUatated  that  Herr  Schsring  recommended  boiling  even  for 
a  new  bath  in  order  to  remove  hurtful  substances  which,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  carefulness  in  the  preparation  of  the  silver  crystals,  wero  very 
apt  to  show  their  presence. 

HerrO.  Lindner  said  that  Trapp  and  Munch  warned  their  customers 
againattheiiaeof  pennangonate  of  potash  as  a  bath  pnrifier,  and  tecom- 
Diended  that  bicarbonate  of  potash  should  be  used  instead. 

Dr.  VoaBii  did  Aot  think  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  wsa  snited  for 
the  purpose  of  oleaning  a  bath,  and  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
the  single  and  double  carbonates,  recommending  the  single.  He,  in 
fact,  rejected  the  use  of  the  double  oarbonatea  for  photographic  purposes 
altogether, 

Herr  Schaabwacstkr  had  oaed  permanganate  of  potash  for  cleaning 
both  neektive  and  positive  pictares  for  a  year  past  with  the  beat  reanlts. 
Herr  BBiqiTER  aaid  that  roae-tinted  paper  coloured  the  bath  very 
much  leas  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

A  oonvoTsation  then  ensued  over  Herr  Herzog's  collodion,  which 
were  declared  by  a  consensus  of  opinion  to  be  very  sensitive.  It  was 
remarked  by  Herr  Schmidt  that  it  had  a  very  camphory  smell,  and  be 
wondered  whether  the  addition  of  camphor  to  the  collodion  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  its  extreme  sansitiveneaa.  It  was  not  clearly  made 
out  whatber  tlds  was  m  or  not,  other  collodions  having  the  aame  odour 
without  the  tame  pnniertie*. 

Dr.  Vogel  thea  laid  a  eolleotion  of  photographs  by  Naja,  of  Venice, 
before  the  meeting,  and  made  some  remarks  thereon. 

The  SlCRBrosY  doubted,  considering  what  sort  of  water  they  mast 
have  in  Venice,  whether  the  positives  could  be  depended  upon  as  being 
properly  washed. 

Dr.  VoOBL  said  that  size  rather  than  artistic  productions  was  the  aim 
of  the  Venetian  artists.  They  made  hat  small  use  of  retouchiog,  and  it 
was  also  worthy  of  remambronca  that  their  cuatumera  were  mostly 
traveltara,  here  to-dayand  gone  to-morrow,  and  who  cared  for  nothing  ao 
mnch  aa  aome  sort  of  faithfnl  tranicrint  of  whiit  they  saw  around  them. 
After  aome  farther  minor  matters  had  been  mentioned,  the  meeting 
woi  adjourned. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  4th  Nov.,  Dr.  Homig,  the 
PresideDt,  occupied  the  oboir. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  hod  been  read  and  conlirmed 
the  first  bnaineas  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  decide  on  the  awarda 


Herr  Obebkbttsb  said  that  a  aolution  of  copal  in  ether  would 
answer  the  purpose.  He  remarked  that  the  rapid  evaporation  of  ether 
conduced  to  the  speedy  formation  of  a  hard  coating  of  copal  on  the 
surface  of  the  film. 

There  waa  notUng  else  of  any  importance  whatever  transacted  at  the 


CorrtsponStitte. 


nsofulneM. 

Herr  Fbitz  Luckhabdt  «>oka  of  the  great  services  which  had  been 
Mndered  to  the  Society  by  Herr  A.  Martin  during  the  late  Exbibitioo, 
and  moved  that  he  be  requested  to  come  and  take  piu-t  in  the  delibo- 
ratioua  of  the  Society,  and  that  an  address  should  be  voted  by  the 
the  Society  thanking  him  for  his  efforts  on  its  behalf. 

The  motion  waa  carried  by  acclamation,  and  a  committee  waaap- 
pdnted  to  draw  np  the  address, 

A  question  was  fonnd  in  the  FragdcaiUr  relative  to  some  very  qaick- 
diying  Tarnish  which  had  been  sold  or  recommended  at  the  Exhibition 
IB  a  necaaaary  part  of  the  American  panotype  proceas.  The  querist 
wanted  to  know  how  to  make  such  a  varaiah. 


Tns  Great  Piti.sTiHQ  PROcesaEH  ov  tb£  Ftrn7BB.—M  beting  or  tub 
Frbkuq  Photooeaphic  Society. — The  Dirty  Water  Process.— 
Mr.  Woodbury's  Gkievanck. 
Tub  meeting  of  tite  Fi«noh  Photographio  Society  on  the  ^th  instant  woe 
an  unuaually  interesting  one,  owing  to  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
apeeimena  of  the  new  printing  proeeaaea  in  pigmenta  and  fatty  iuks 
which  were  exhibited  by  difCerent  firms.  M.  Bouaialon,  manager  at 
MM.  Goupil's  eatahlishment  at  Asniires,  near  Paris,  exhibited  a  largo 
ooUoDtlon  of  proota  printed  from  plates  engraved  by  hia  new  heliographic 
process,  which  M.  Lacan  aasurea  us  combined  all  the  beauty  of  silver 
printa  with  that  oE  the  finest  engravings.  Copies  of  pictures,  viowa, 
and  portraits  were  all  reproduced  with  the  same  excellence,  and  we  nre 
told  that  "the  last  word  of  photography  ie  therefora  found "  (le  dernier 
mot  ik  la  pkolo^raphie  eit  done  Irauvi).'  We  oannot  go  beyond  this  ! 
So  mnch  the  better,  bacausa  we  may  now  give  our  undivided  attention 
to  improvements  in  the  negative  prooesaea.  Side  by  side  with  these 
splendid  specimens  of  M.  Rousselon's  work  were  placed  a  series  of  fine 
photolithograpbs  by  M.  Geymet'a  process,  which  are  said  to  have  held 
their  Offu ;  whilst  alongaida  of  these  again  waa  a  grand  collection  of 
carbon  prints  of  large  aize,  from  the  establishment  of  M.  Braun,  of 
Dornoch,  the  taohnical  excellenoe  of  which  was  ao  perfect  as  "  to  defy 
the  most  practised  eye  to  diaoorer  whether  they  were  from  negatives 
b^en  direct  or  printed  by  a  process  of  enlargement."  Thus,  says 
M.  LacoD,  France  has  no  need  to  envy  either  England  or  Germany  as 
regards  the  present  atate  of  photographic  art  in  theae  countries,  since 
she  has  now  the  means  to  employ  in  commerce  all  the  resources  which 
are  offered  by  the  permanent  printing  process,  the  prinoiple  of  which  ia 
due  to  the  French  inventors,  Niepoe  and  Poitevin — a  remark  which  ia 
aufficiently  near  the  truth  to  pass  without  a  comment  from  me,  for  even 
the  Woodbnrytype,  of  which  M.  Raoaaelon's  proceas  is  a  modification, 
is  baaed  upon  a  property  of  biohromated  gelatine. 

Respecting  this  method  of  heliographic  engraving,  it  waa  originally 
devised  by  Mr.  Woodbary  himaelf,  and  conaiated,  according  to  hia  aug- 
geation,  in  roughening  the  intaglio  mould,  ao  as  to  make  it  hold  printing- 
ink,  by  mixing  finely- powdered  sand  with  the  bichromated  gelatine. 
M.  Rousaelon,  however,  improved  upon  this  by  aubatituting  for  sand  a 
chemical  agent  which  was  itself  aoted  on  by  light  in  aach  a  way  aa  to 
produce  the  degree  of  roughness  required  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  hollows  and  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  particular 
chemical  eabatance  employed  is  a  secret  which  has  never  been  published, 
but  the  fact  aa  now  stated  by  me  I  had  direct  from  himself.  A  beautiful 
example  of  the  sand-roughening  process  was  published  four  years  ago  by 
me  in  the  Pkotographie  Art  Journal — a  young  girl'a  head,  entitled 
Orpheliae ;  and  lost  year  M.  Rouasolon  engraved  a  plate  for  me  by 
hia  new  procesa.  It  ia  moat  gratifying  to  hear  that  thia  method  is  now 
oapable  of  producing  auoh  fine  resulta  ;  neverthelesa  in  thia,  as  in  moat 
other  photographic  processes  nowadays,  retouching  enters  more  or 
less,  and  is  aaaumed  as  a  necessary  part  of  it 

M.  Javel  hoB  also  started  an  eatabliahntcnt  in  Paris  for  working  the 
Albertyps;  and  M.  Ftenry  Hermagis  has  been  publishing  for  some 
monlha  past  an  album  illustrated  by  a  similar  proceas. 

Alas  for  poor  silver  printing  1  But,  after  all,  tho  moat  that  can  be 
said  for  other  methods  is  that  their  results  are  equal  to  it  in  artistic 
lieanty — for  aurpassit  in  that  quality  they  cannot.  Thus  silver  printing 
atill  shows  a  good  light,  and  will  die  game,  if  die  it  must. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Oobert  demonstrated  moat  successfully  a 
method  of  carbon  printing  by  double  transfer,  iu  which  the  image  ia 
first  developed  upon  a  copper  plate  coated  with  a  varnish  composed  of 
resinous  and  fatty  mattera,  and  then  transferred  under  water  to  a  sheet 
of  paper  coated  with  coagulated  albnmon.  The  trade  and  amateurs 
can  now  be  aupplied,  oa  before,  with  pigmented  papers  for  this  process 
at  tha  establishment  of  the  late  M.  Marion,  which  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  MM.  Marion  Fits  et  Grevy. 

Some  very  line  prints  in  Uchtdruck,  dona  by  Meaara.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  were  alio  •]^bitod,  an^  e^^^^fi^Qh  att^iou 
and  admiration,  ''  O 
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Lastly,  Boma  prints  were  exhibited  from  moist  plate«,  which  I  had 
tnjieU  the  honour  of  anbmitting  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  which 
are  favonnbly  spoken  of  in  tho  Sooiety's  BaSelin. 

M.  le  Comte  Lttdovioo  de  Courten,  who  is  now  in  Florence  (alwaye 
enthniiastioally  engaged  in  the  practice  of  oar  art  as  on  amateur,  and 
who  has  lately  added  to  onr  library  of  treatise*  and  pamphleta  conoern- 
ing  it  a  clever  little  volnme  oa  the  tannin  process,  with  a  beautiful 
illnatration  printed  by  himself),  has  just  deactibsd  a  source  of  trouble 
in  working  with  dry  plates  which  for  a  time  puzzled  him  greatly,  and 
almost  laid  bim  on  his  beam-ends,  for  it  was  quite  new  to  him.  The 
facts  are  simply  those,  and  my  readers  will  do  well  to  consider  them 
carefully,  for,  in  truth,  the  way  out  ef  this  difficulty  is  the  great  key  to 
success  in  working  with  washed  films,  whether  moiet  or  dry  : — 

After  having  been  tolerably  successful  in  Switzerland  with  his  first 
.trial  ot  an  alkaline  developer  as  applied  to  dry  plates  which  had  been 
organified  with  a  miitnte  of  coffee  and  sugar,  he  prepared  a  second 
batoh  with,  sa  he  tbongbt,  eitraordinary  care  in  e^ery  part  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  sallied  forth  with  them  full  ot  hope,  or  rather  of  conjidentx,  in 
the  result.  The  collodion  bromo-iodised,  and  supplied  by  his  friend, 
M.  de  Constant,  was  the  best  possible,  aod  not  to  bo  suspected  o(  play- 
ing any  shabby  trick ;  the  bath,  made  of  fused  nitrate,  was  irreproach- 
able; the  development  strictly  according  to  instructions ;  and  everything 
apparently  "all  right."  Nevertheless,  strange  to  say,  not  a  trace  of 
an  image  could  he  obbun  upon  any  one  ot  his  exposed  plates!  —  no, 
not  even  a  trace  of  the  high  lights !  Was  ever  heard  ot  so  strange  a 
resnlt,  and  that  from  quite  an  old  and  experienced  hand  who  had  just 
published  a  book  t 

So  he  set  to  work  resolately,  and  went  over  the  whole  ground  again, 
step  by  atep,  until  he  came  to  the  bottom  ot  the  mystery ;  and  where 
does  the  reader  suppose  that  lay  »  In  the  washing  of  the  plates.  The 
Count  had  been  using  what  has  so  often  troabled  myself  on  my  photo- 
■graphio  eionrsions,  viz.,  the  dirty  water  prooeu.  Not  water  dirty  with 
visible  mud,  as  our  Editors  onoe  facetiously  supposed  when  I  implored 
them  to  throw  some  light,  if  possible,  upon  the  theory  ot  this  trouble, 
but  dirty  vrith  carbonates  dissolved  in  excess  of  carbonic  a<ad, 
which  produced  a  hard,  insensitive  layer  of  carbonate  of  silver  upon 
the  collodion  film,   which   light   could  not  penetrate  nor  developer 

Beware  of  water  containing  ehloridu  in  the  first  waahing  bath,  Be- 
wsre,  also,  of  water  contuning  orffonic  mattera;  but,  above  aU  things, 
beware  of  vratec  containing  earbottates,  for  this  is  the  worst.  So  writes 
the  Count.  .  .  ,-  ..,,  j 

FortQUately  for  us  all,  he-who  will  not  consent  to  use  d.stJled  water 
on  his  travels— haa  not  only  discovered  the  cause  ot  a  serious  trooble, 
but  baa  supplied  us  with  a  simple  remedy  for  it.  This  consists  in  add- 
inc  a  few  drops  oE  acetic  acid  to  the  waahing  waters.  This  sets  free  the 
oi^bonic  acid,  and  makes  a  soluble  acetate  with  the  alkali  or  earth; 
fctter  which  aU  goes  right. 

It  oooniB  to  me,  however,  that  mine  acid  might  be  hotter  to  Dse  lor 
the  purpose  than  acetic,  and  tor  this  reason:— The  soluble  acetate  in 
the  water,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  free  nitrate  in  the  film, 
miflht  form  by  double  decomposition  a  soluble  nitrate  and  an  insoluble 
acetate  of  sUver,  which  might  not  be  sltogether  harmlees.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  oonld  occur  if  nitric  acid  were  used.  Of  course,  the  laal  waah- 
;„„  water  need  not  contain  acid— in  fact,  it  ought  not;  but.  since  the 
ttreater  part  of  the  free  nitrate  is  then  removed,  tho  irapunties  in  the 
water  are  much  leas  likely  to  be  injurious.  It  U  the;fr«(  washing  water 
which  it  is  most  important  to  have  pure.  ^.      ^    '.  ... 

I  have  found  organic  matter  in  this  pit  washing  bath  very  injurious 
with  bromo-iodiaed  filoos,  and  the  way  in  which  I  account  for  the  harm 
it  doee  is  this :—  .      ,  ,  -    iv    -,, 

It  forms  with  the  free  nitrate  an  orgamo  sdver  compound  m  the  falm, 
which  is  insoluble,  and,  therefore,  not  removable  by  the  subsequent 
washings.  This  organic  silver  oompoand  remaining  for  hours  m  con- 
tact with  the  iodide  of  silver  enUrs  into  combination  with  it,  and 
forms  a  highly  miscbievons  organic  double  salt,  which  prodaces  log, 
halation,  and  lOl  sorts  of  tronble. 

Bromide  plates  seem  to  be  much  less  affected  by  the  dirty  water 
treatment  than  bromo-iodiwrf  ones,  and  that  for  a  reason  which  .is 
obvious  enough,  if  my  former  remarks  be  correct. 

As  for  chlorides  in  the  first  washmg  water,  these  will  do  but  litOe 
hsrm  if  the  pUte  be  kept  in  motion  all  the  time  it  remains  immeised, 
Mid  be  quickly  tnmsferred  to  the  second  bath.  Two  of  my  very  best 
neeatives  taken  on  the  22nd  ot  this  month  upon  moist  plates  were 
wuhed  in  a  first  bath  which  was  rich  in  chloride,  and  yet  no  harm  wm 


done.  I  have  a  much  greater  dread  of  organic  matter  in  the  washing 
water,  and  have  now  quarrelled  most  desperately  with  gutta-percha 
baths  and  vessels.     In  future  I  am  resolved  to  use  nothing  but  glass. 

If  any  of  my  readers  would  like  to  have  any  views  of  Brittany  from 
my  own  moist-plate  negatives  my  son  begs  me  to  say  that  he  will  give 
printe  from  them  in  exchange  for  prints  from  other  subjects  of  interest. 
I  merely  make  the  offer  in  order  that  my  readers  may  see  what  can 
really  be  doue  by  the  moist  process,  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  like 
better  and  better  every  day.  The  common  wet  process  is  very  well  for 
eaty  subjects ;  but  for  all  dijieult  cases  give  me  a  muhed  film  and  a 
moi*t  one.  Dry  plates  are  convenient,  no  doubt,  but  you  must  not 
break  your  heart  over  failnree,  tor  that  problem  remains  still  unsolved 
by  any  published  method  I  have  yet  triad.  Why  does  not  some  society, 
or  some  weslthy  amateur,  offer  a  prize  for  the  oomplete  solution  of  it  T 

And  now  I  must  conclude  with  begging  our  Editor*  to  permit  me 
to  offer  the  following  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  recent  attack 
upon  me  : — ' 

I  cBu  afford  to  smile  at  hie  pohte  letter,  at  page  G09,  in  which  he  in- 
sinuates so  broadly  that  I  have  run  down  his  process  hecsusa  I  am  com- 
mercially interested  in  another,  since  in  that  veiy  same  letter  he  himself 
openly  commits  a  similar  fault  by  pointing  out  a  sbort^ioming  in  collotype 
prints.  But  the  fact  is,  I  am  not  oommercially  interested  in  aRjr  printing  , 
process,  nor  have  I  shares  in  any  company,  nor  any  bias  which  might 
tempt  roe  to  pervert  the  truth.  I  am  simply  an  amatear,  experimen- 
talist, and  writer;  and  have  hitherto  resisted  all  temptations  to  mix 
myself  np  with  the  commercial  phase  of  onr  art,  except  on  a  very 
humble  scale.  Had  it  been  otherwise  I  should  long  ago  have  given  up 
country  lite  in  Jersey,  or  in  Bedon,  and  ISkve  made  my  home  in  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  photographio  activity.  This  must  be  patent  to 
everyone.  What  tntentl,  than,  can  I  possibly  have  in  numing  down 
Mr.  Woodbury's  process?    Clearly  none. 

But  I  have  not  run  it  down ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  a  steady 
friend  to  it  from  the  first,  and  have  been  more  inflneutjal  than  any- 
one else  in  establishing  the  present  Woodbnry  Company  in  London. 
One  of  my  oldest  photographic  friends  is  a  principal  in  it,  and  became 
so  entirely  on  the  faith  ot  my  representation  and  advice.  This  was 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  I  have  not  since  then  said  a  singls  word 
against  the  process  mote  than  I  had  already  published  at  that  time. 
MM.  Qoupil  made  no  secret  of  its  shortcomings  to  me,  nor  did  l/u;/  wish 
the  truth  to  be  concealed.  Neither  do  I  suppose  wosld  M.  Lemercier, 
who  now  employs  both  it  and  the Albertype.  Whyshonld  angonfwuil 
to  conceal  the  trothT  Why  should  Mr.  Woodbury  be  so  exquisitely 
sensitive  at  toy  having  told  my  readers  that  I  have  smeared  an  imper- 
fectly-fixed print  by  his  prooessT  Does  he  wish  it  to  be  aapposed  that 
his  prints  do  not  reqaire  to  be  fixedl 

But  he  may  have  heard  from  some  one  that  I  have  a  son  who  was  to 
have  gone  to  the  Heliotype  Company  to  learn  their  process ;  and  klso 
that  I  intend  to  learn  lichtdruck  myself.  But  are  my  son  and  I  entirely 
to  change  onr  present  mode  ot  lite  on  that  acooont,  and  embark  in 
printing  on  a  large  scale  to  the  detriment  of  the  Woodbury  Company  t 
Qod  forbid !  The  utmost  limit  of  onr  ambition  is  to  take  a  few  naga. 
tives  on  our  yachting  trips,  and  pnbliah  them,  if  good  enough,  in  ■ 
small  way,  and  quite  in  amateur  fashion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  my 
wish  to  be  begailed  out  of  my  present  mode  ot  life  by  any  temptations 
wbioh  commercial  photography  may  have  to  offer. 

In  a  word,  I  have  no  private  ends  to  serve  in  anything  which  I  may 
publish  in  these  letters ;  and  I  regret  that  I  have  been  compelled,  in 
self-defence,  to  enter  into  this  explanation. 

But  this  little  controversy  will  have  done  good  if  it  has  opened  the 
eyee  of  my  readers  to  these  two  facts,  via.  : — First,  that  a  Woodbury 
print  may,  by  chance,  be  imperfectly  fixed ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  oollo- 
type  print  may  peel  off  in  patches  if  printed  upon  enamelled  paper.  I 
do  not  deny  this,  and  therefore  think  it  a  pity  that  enamelled  paper 
should  ever  be  used  in  this  process.  Why  not  print  upon  paper  which 
has  simply  been  glazed  by  rolling  it  upon  a  hot  plate  T 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  material  of  a  print  to  be  permanent;  it  should 
also  be  permanently  fixed  to  its  support.  If  it  crack,  or  peel  off,  or 
can  be  smeared  by  the  finger,  the  process  is  faulty,  and  I  should  prefer 
a  silver  print.  Although  these,  unfortunately,  ohange  colour,  yet  they 
will  bear  otherwise  muoh  rough  treatment.  Nevertheless,  water-oolonr 
drawings,  for  which  large  sums  are  often  paid,  will  not  bear  the  hot- 
water  ordeal ;  so  the  question  has  two  sides.  At  anyrate,  beauty,  por- 
mananoy,  and  no  need  of  mounting  may  be  combined  by  the  collotype 
prooeas,  and  a  ten-pound  note  will  oover  the  plant  siiQdeiit  tor  the  pnt- 
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pote  of  m  unatear.     Theaa  bts  n 
qnibbled  away,  uid,  therefore,  I  m 
my  rudert  to  do  tbe  ■■me. 
Jtedon,  Dtcember  27,  1873. 


■  whioh  oannot  be  ooocealed  or 
to  learn  thii  prooeM,  and  I  advise 
Thomas  Suttok,  B.A. 


COLLODION. 

To  the  Editoxs. 

QvttttMtMS, — Saeiiig  tbat  tbe  anthoritiea  appear  to  be  fairly  aaoceu- 
fnl  in  tfaeir  oraaade  a{|ainat  »hy-bliie  millc  [1),  I  am  encouraged  to  aak  the 
co-operatioQ  of  all  irorlcinB  phQtoj{ra{j)aT«  la  an  eadearouT  to  put  down 
tbe  premnt  make  of  aky-blne  ooUodioa. 

I  know  that  collodion  maken  (from  their  advertiaementa)  appaar  to 
tfaiak  their  prodnotiani  nninrpauable,  and  to  be  almoil  in  the  aaventh 
henren  with  elation  at  their  deaerred  iucoeaa  ;  bat,  aa  an  oparator  wbo 
has  worried  thraogh  a  fair  amonnt  of  their  prodactiona,  I  have  aome- 
timea  taken  the  liWty  of  wiahing  they  really  toerj  there. 

Will  tbe  aforesaid  makers  allow  me  to  auggeat  that  by  kindly  pattieg 
aome  body  in  the  collodion  they  will  sreatly  aid  photograpbera  m  their 
endeavoara  to  put  aomebody — anybody,  in  fact — on  it,  and  with  much 
more  aatiafactory  reanlta  than  can  be  at  present  obtainsd  ? 

I  think  it  ia  within  the  experience  of  every  photographer  tbat  much 
pluckier  and  brighter  negatives  can  be  obtained  with  the  t/tick  bottoms 
of  collodion  than  can  be  produced  with  the  first  portion  of  a  bottle. 
But  thickneoa  ia  not  all  that  ooUodion  requires  ;  it  on^ht  to  possesa  that 
apoQgy  toaghneaa  tbat  aaad  to  ebanctenae  good  poaitive  (Hillodion,  ao 
that  when  aeiiaitdaed  it  looka  like  a  young  waahleather  on  the  glaai,  and 
by  ita  opacity  lutt  instead  of  trarumiia  light,  aa  the  prsaent  skiony 

I  think  fully  aa  mncli  depends  upon  the  mechanical  quality  of  a  film  - 
aa  npon  the  nature  of  tbe  aensitisin^  aalta  ;  and  that  when  aucccea 
crowna  a  dry  proceaa  it  ia  mainly  owing  to  the  powdery  cotton  used. 
1  am  quite  nnable  to  see  why  tbe  same  valuable  property  should  not  be 
atilJs«a  in  the  wet  process.— T  am,  yours,  ftc,  J.  Cooper. 

23,  aUnicaUr-i^aee,  Clullenltam,  Dectmbtr  27,  1S73. 

[The  difference  between  the  thick  "  bottoms"  of  collodion  and  tbe 
first  portion  poured  from  the  bottle  conaiatB  in  the  former  haTiDK  )(ot 
rid  of  the  large  proportion  of  ita  ether  and  alcohol,  with  a  relative 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  Bailing  material.  Some  give  a  "  body  " 
to  their  coUodiuD  by  reraoring  tbe  stopper  from  the  bottle  for  a  short 
time :  hut  this  is  a  waateful  and  unphiloaophia  method  of  procedure. 
The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  thicken  the  collodion  by  tlie  addi- 
tion of  either  very  thick  ooUodioD  from  a  stock  bottle  or  of  a  few 
graiDS  of  pyroxylins,  acoompanyicfi  this  addition  with  snffloient 
iodides  and  bromides  to  give  it  the  reqniait«  degree  of  oDaeity ;  bnt, 
as  collodion  of  this  kind  would  apesdily  become  too  thiolt  for  use,  it 
will  be  neoessary  to  lliin  it  as  it  neara  the  bottom  of  tlie  botUa, — 
Edb.]  _^ 

HINTS  TO  BEGINNEHa 

To  tht  Editors. 

QatCTLUiaH, — I  see  in  yoar  number  for  November  28th  an  article  on 
Wathing  PriitU,  and  aa  I  can  endotse  the  oorreotneaa  of  that  article,  1 
trouble  you  with  the  following  remarka,  tmstiug  they  may  be  useful  to 
amateurs  like  myaelf  : — 

In  tbe  outaet,  I  never  waahed  a  print  more  than  three  hoars — tbe 
average  being  from  two  to  two  and  a- halt  hours — for  the  last  four  years, 
and  1  have  prints  four  and  five  years  old  as  good  as  when  Srat  finished. 

I  have  a  tin  tray  about  five  feet  six  inches  iong,  eleven  inches  wide, 
and  one  and  a-quarter  inch  deep,  the  low  end  being  one  inch  deep  to 
allow  the  water  to  fiow  o£f. 

This  apparatus  I  suspend  in  a  hath  immediately  under  the  hot  and  cold 
taps,  sospending  it  as  nearly  level  aa  possible.     I  tone  with — 

Carbonate  of  aoda 8  grains, 

I>tBtilted  water 10  ounces. 

Gold 2  grains, 

this  being  made  about  half-an-bour  or  so  before  use.  I  di  with  four 
oueoes  of  hypoaulphito  of  aoda  bo  twonty-five  ounces  of  common  water. 
I  tone  for  five  minutes  with  the  firat  prints,  and  allow  a  litUe  more  time 
with  tbe  othera.     I  fix  for  five  or  aiz  minntes,  butnsveraolonsas  ten. 

When  fixed,  each  print  ia  washed  in  a  diah  of  water  by  drawing  it 
gently  through  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  each  band,  to  remove  the 
exoeaa  of  soda.  I  then  place  it  in  a  dish  of  clean  water,  which  I  change 
two  or  three  times  till  all  my  prints  are  Axed,  when  I  t^s  them  into  the 
bath-room  and  plaoe  them  in  the  washing  tray  face  upwards,  and  each 
print  aeparata.  I  then  turn  on  the  cold  tap  slightly,  the  tray  being 
previously  filled — in  fact,  just  snfficicnt  to  keep  a  gentle  fiow  of  water 
through  the  tray.  Aftef  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  ao  I  move  all  tbe  prints 
about  to  disperae  air-bubbles  which  accumulate  under  the  paper  aud 
adhere  to  it.  I  usually  go  away  for  two  hours,  leaving  the  prints  to 
take  care  of  thsmsalvBi.  I  then  tarn  on  the  hot  tap  and  raise  the 
teoQwratare  to  70*  or  76°,  move  the  prints  abont  in  it  for  teu  minntea 
or  so,'  then  take  them  oat  and  dry  the  aurplaa  moiature  off  with  clean 
white  blotting-p^r,  and  lay  them  on  a  table  to  diy. 


I  have  some  nieces  of  gUn  an  inch  tqnare,  cnt  out  of  tbe  ordinary 

Eat«nt  plate,  which  act  as  weights  whilst  the  prints  are  being  washed; 
y  placing  one  on  the  comer  of  each  print,  so  that  it  lies  only  on  three- 
eighths  ot  an  inch  of  the  paper,  it  keepa  the  print  from  fiioating  and 
allows  the  water  to  fiow  on  both  sides. 

I  give  this  sketch  on  aoconot  of  the  uncertainty  ot  young  amateurs 
aa  to  the  length  of  time  priota  should  bs  washed.  It  is  necessary  a 
print  should  be  thcroughly  fixed,  but  I  believe  over-fixing  is  as  bad  as 
excessive  washing. 

In  both  toning  and  fixing  I  never  allow  two  prints  to  be  in  tile  bath 
together  so  aa  to  lie  over  each  other  (I  am  (peaking  of  10  x  8  platea), 
and.  also  in  the  Dual  washing  each  one  lies  on  a  separate  area. 

Finally;  I  gness  atnothiag,  weigh  and  measnre  everything,  and  then 
I  know  I  am  working  under  the  same  conditions  alwayi — a  hint  that 
may  be  useful  to  the  young  photographer. 

Sometimes  I  have  removed  the  prmt  from  toning  direct  into  fixing, 
allowing  the  gold  excess  to  drop  off  the  paper  for  the  same  length  of 
time  aa  costing  a  piate,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  fading.  I  believe  the 
chemiosl  condition  of  tbe  water  used  in  washing  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  especially  if  that  process  be  exoessively  long — say  from  twelve 
to  tweoty-lour  hours. — I  am,  yours,  4o.  Nobthsrn  AMaTSfR. 

Aewautfa-on-JV"*,  DkuAct  29,  1873. 


LIME-LIGHT   QUERIES. 

To  tht  Eorroas. 

GnTLmxs, — I  should  be  glad  of  your  opinion  on  the  following  matter 
respecting  equality  of  preasure  on  gas  bags  : — 

I  use  the  baga  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  I  have  a  lap  disaolver, 
and  consequently  use  nearly  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  oxygen;  the 
hydrogen  is,  of  conise,  the  oommon  coal  gas  (csrburetted  hydrogen).  I 
fill  the  hydrogen  bag  as  tight  as  I  can  get  it;  the  oxygen  not  qaite  full 
— that  is,  not  ligM.  At  the  oonclnsion  of  the  entertainment  the 
hydrogen  is  nearly  ail  exhausted,  whilat  the  oxygen  bag  is  only  half 
empty.  Under  these  cironmstances  how  is  it  possible  to  keep  tonality 
ofpramre  ?  The  relative  number  oE  cubio  inches  in  each  bag  is  con- 
tinually altering. 

Does  it  do  any  barm  to  gaa  bags  to  uorm  them  before  the  fire  when 
they  are  stiff  I  The  books  all  say  "put  them  into  a  warm  toom,"  but 
this  plan  would  be  very  tedious  ;  in  foot,  I  have  found  it  almoat  impos- 
sible to  get  them  pliabU  this  way. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Dtrby,  Deetmber  30,  1873.  W.  8. 

[Although  from  the  larger  orifice  of  the  hydrogen  jet  the  quantity 
of  gaa  emitted  ia  greater  than  that  of  oxygen,  yet,  from  the  fact  of 
one  bag  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  other,  both  will  be  subjected 
to  tbe  same  degree  of  prssstire.  Tliis  arrangement  of  the  gas  bags 
ia,  wa  may  say,  one  of  the  safest  and  best.  Far  reducing  a  hard 
gas  bag  to  a  state  of  pliancy  the  best  way  is  to  hold  it  about  four 
ieet  from  a  good  fire,  frequently  ohangiug  its  position.  IJa  this  way 
it  will  become  quite  soft  in  a  veiy  brief  period  of  time.— Ens.] 


CONCEALED  SHUTTERS  FOE  CAMERAS. 

To  the  Edftobs. 

Gentuehkn, — One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  photcfp^bio  art 

is  the  successful  talcing  of  ohildmn's  portraits.  Nearly  every  artist 
knows  that  a  child's  attention  is  attracted  by  the  moat  trivial  ciroum- 
stance — eo  much  so,  that  the  remuval  oF  the  cap  from  the  camera  leus 
ia  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  anything  like  a  suoceasful  result. 

1  beg  to  anhmtt  to  your  readers  a  plan  I  have  adopted,  by  which  the 
lens  cap  will  not  be  needed,  so  that  when  the  attitude,  expression,  and 
general  [lasition  of  the  subject  are  all  favourable  they  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  perceptible  efioH  of  the  operator.  To  explain  my  system 
1  eoclosa  tour  photographs  of  tbe  contrivance.  One  of  these  represents 
tbe  inside  of  a  box  supplied  with  a  shutter  sliding  betweeu  vertical 
guides,  and  drawn  down  by  means  of  elastic.  On  the  bottom  there  is  a 
Btrip  of  wood  which  keepa  the  camera  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
shutter.  Another  photograph  shows  the  camera  in  its  place  with 
foousaing-cloth  thrown  back  to  expose  camera  and  box  when  ready  for 
use.  To  tbe  sbntter  is  attached  a  string  passing  through  the  orosspieoa 
on  the  pillar  which,  when  pulled,  opens  the  shutter  for  exposure.  The 
advantages,  therefore,  are  that  whan  the  attention  of  the  aitter  ia 
favourably  engaged  for  a  good  portrait  no  apparent  effort  of  the  artist  is 
noticeable. 

Fur  tbe  last  six  months  I  have  adopted  the  plan  described  with  the 
most  satisfsctory  resuUa,  obviating,  as  it  does,  the  formal  aud  often 
unnatural  attitade  and  expression  which  so  often  characterises  the 
visible  manipulations  of  tbe  photographer.  The  uncapping  of  tbe  tens 
ia  not  needed ;  the  sitter  ia  uncoosoionB  of  'any  movement  of  the  artist, 
who  seizes  upon  tbe  most  favourable  moment  tor  his  purpose. 

Should  the  abuve- described  plan  prove  of  benelit  to  my  brethren  of  Um 
photographic  art  it  is  quite  at  tbeir  aervioe,  aud  1  should  fe^  the  gnatest 
satisfaction  in  learning  that  it  has  been  snccesifally  employed.  1  read 
with  pleasure  any  improvements  your  Jourasl  suggeata,  and  shall  b« 
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Always  gUd  to  MBJat  in  tay  yrtj  I  cto  tlie  odrtnceinetit  of  the 
profeaaian. — I  «id,  yoan,  ftc,  Sauuel  CxBKBbb. 

Jfapier,  Naa  Zealatid, 
.  October  20,  1873. 

[We  may  hero  Uka  occasion  to  atate  that  in  oar  furtlicoming 
Ai-M*NAc  aeverni  excellent  iustauUneODB  and  concealed  shuttera 
will  ba  deaoribed. — Ens.] 

THE  FIRST  OXYHYDROGEN  ACCIDENT  OF  THE  SEASON. 

To  titc  Bprroits. 

Gentlbmxk,' — Allow  me  til  call  your  attention  to  an  accoimt  which 
appeared  in  Tlie  Tana  of  December  25th  of  a  gai  exploaion  in  a  theatre  T 

"  At  tha  Liverpool  Abiphilheatre,  lut  night,  (  fearful  aiplosion  of  f;u  ocanrted 
behind  the  (cenea  roidway  in  the  pantomime,  being  pertortned  for  the  flrat  time. 
The  audtenoe  roie  io  alarm,  Ibe  whole  dratnlticoompaaynuhed  in  terror  icrou 
tba  atagt.  the  theatre  was  fillod  wiih  douda  of  whiCe  dust  like  Hmoke,  and  a 
panic  stized  the  aatembly,  ererybud;  rusbine  tovarda  the  door  for  a  tioie. 
Tbe  aceae  was  terrific,  aa  everylwidy  thuught  the  place  waa  on  fire,  which  waa, 
Indeed,  tbe  oaae,  and  aa  200  cbildren  were  Ukiag  part  in  the  pantoiDims  their 
acreama  and  terror  iacreaaed  the  confuoion.     The  leuee.  Mr.  Lealie.  made  hia 

Sloaion  of  g«»,  but  nobody  waa  hurt.  Two  baga,  containing  oompreaaed  (taa 
ir  the  lime  light,  bad  burst  in  the  fiiea.  bluwin^  three  men  some  digUnca  with 
l^reat  furce,  knocking  bosrda  on  actore  below,  tilling  the  hcuee  with  duat.  and 
aetting  Are  to  aoma  acenio  properliea.  The  men  recovering  acited  waUr 
bucketa.  and  with  fireat  exertion  eitinguiabed  the  flamea.  The  performance 
waa  ultimately  raaumed  under  diScuItica" 
Query— What  cansed  it!— I  am,  yonts,  &c.,  Svbtax. 

[It  ia  impoaaible  that "  compressed  ((as,"  aa  we  noiv  underatand  the 
tenii,  could  liava  been  used  in  bagt,  &ltliait|;)i  it  liaa  doubtleaa  been 
under  proasure.  If  tlia  baga  coutained  pure  oxygen  no  eiploaion 
would  liave  taken  place,  nor  could  it  Itava  occurred  with  hydrogen 
bafts.  Wbat  is  probable  is  that  the  oxygen  was  contaminated  with 
some  otlier  gaa  nhlcb  imparted  eiploaiva  properties  to  it.  Tliis 
may  liave  been  oauaed  by  uaing  impure  oxide  of  manganeas,  which 
Jiaa  several  times  oauaed  aarioua  exploaiona.  We  have  known  of  a 
litlla  oil  in  the  BOraw  of  the  retort  neck,  a  little  coal  dust  among  Ihe 
manganesa.  or  other  foreign  matter — not  added  for  tlie  sake  of  adul- 
terating the  mangiianeae,  but  accidentally— produce  reaulta  of  a  serious 
ehoracter.  If  hydrogen  and  oxygen  basabe  unequally  weighted  there 
isa  chance  of  gaa  passing  from  that  under  moat  preaaure  to  the  other, 
and  this  at  once  auppljea  the  requisite  oonditious  for  an  explosion. — 
Eds.]  ^ 

THE  81LBER  LAMP. 

To  lilt  EniTOsa. 

QBMTLKmir, — A  aerions  eiploaion  which  baa  recently  taken  plaoe  at 
Liverpool,  during  the  performance  of  a  pantomime  at  a  theatre  in  that 
townm  which  the  lime  light  waa  utiliaei],  iuducea  me  to  inquire  whether 
there  are  no  meana  of  obtaining  a  powerful,  ataady,  and  iuteoae  light  by 
the  Gombuation  of  mineral  oil  T 

I  have  heard  much  about  the  Silber  lamp.  It  ia  BMd  to  give  a  light 
which,  if  inferior  to  the  lime  light,  ia  yet  superior  to  that  emitted  by  any 
other  exiating  form  of  lamp ;  and  it  oocnra  to  me  that  in  tbe  Silber  Ump 
we  might  look  for  something  to  displace  oiyhydrogen,  with  all  ita 
troubles  and  dangers. 

As  the  subject  of  artificial  lighla  has  always  been  a  congenial  one  with 
the  readers  oE  Thb  Britibh  Jophnal  or  Puotookaphv,  I  may  venture 
to  HUggeat  that  a  descriptive  and  critical  account  of  the  Silber  lamp 
wouldbe  much  prized  by  ite  readers,  thamoreoapecially  if  ita  capabih tits 
for  the  production  o£  enlargements  and  ita  adaptability  for  the 
maiiia  lantern  bo  treated  of.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 
ji^iber  31,  1873.  H.  E.  Thompson,  M.D. 

[It  BO  happens  that  we  have  for  aoma  time  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  devote  an  article  to  this  subject;  and,  as  Dr.  Thowpaon  is  only 
one  of  aevaral  correspondents  who  have  preferred  a  similar  request, 
we  purpose  having  eomething  to  say  about  the  ailber  lamp  in  an 
early  number — probably  next  week. — Ens.] 

ANSWERS  TO  COKRESPONDENTS, 
^0F  Otrruoandtalt  thauCd  tttnr  wri'tian  ielh  lidti  ofthtpaptr. 

Pbho  —If  yon  give  tbe  ciatem  three  ooata  of  very  thin  paint,  allowmg  each 
to  be  Ihnrooghly  dry  before  applying  the  other,  the  deaired  end  will  ba 
aocomplithed. 


ponounce  a  < 

QUEUIST.— The  formula  for  ground  gU*a' 
to  a  query,  end  was  jntmded  to  lake  its  ] 
pondrtita."     The  Mr.  Hoghea  referred 

G.Q,— The  wire  comera  are  tha  cauae  of  tn«  atai 
of  silver,  they  are  in  reality  formed  of  Oeiiuan 


1  given  in  our  last  waa  in  reply 
iiimg  unr  "AoBWera  to  Cnrrca- 
Mr.  Alfrni  Unghea,  of  R]|le. 


hcnoe  tba  rtduciiun  of  ailver  at  lUe  nargina  of  your 


Oeobob  J.  Skits. — Remove  the  lena  from  Its  oell,  and  place  it  in  Inkswarm 
water  until  ita  beoomea  warmed  throiuhoat,  aiterwarda  removing  it  to  atiU 
butter  water.    Tbia  will  aoflen  the  balaan ,  ao  ai  to  enable  yon  to  aeparate 


bnt  this, 
trol.    Tbanka  for  tbe  kii 
Q.  V.  B.— Untoned  patch, 
being  placed  in  the  toni 


'bleb  you  cannot  exercise  coa- 
eipreaiiciua  conveyed  ia  your  latter, 
on  printa  are  likely  to  be  eanaed  b^  tba  prints 
;  bath  without  taking  proper  precantiona  to  keep 
lenever  two  printa  get  into  oolliuaa  and  remain  in  that 
iBon  that  the  action  of  tba  toning  aolntion  will  oeaaa, 
tha  latter  to  obtain  acoew  to  the  print.    The  remedy  ia 


AuATHOR  [Eerrjy — I. 

tion  of  oanatic  potsah 

'  ■  '    waahed  by  rci 


convert  nitrate  of  si 


lo  the  oijda  add  a  aolu 


ia  formed  in 


black  precipitate  will  fall,  which 
.  repeated  ajditiona  of  water.     Cai 
ilarway,  auDstiluling  bicarbonate  of  soda  tbr  oauatic  polaai 


Carbonate  of  silvo 


In  diaaulving  either  the  oxide  or  tha  carboikate,  nae  ae  more  of  the  aolvant 
than  ia  abaolutely  naoesaary.— 2.  Nelaon'a  opaque  gelatine  la  very  well 
adapted  for  emulaiona. 

Chester)  .—The  cause  of  the  quinine  not  diasolvinit  is  vary  easily 

■  ■    '      f  ouinine  does   not  dinaolve  in  water  unisaa  there  M 

Proceed  in  the  following  way  : — Add  two 


ie  quini 


o  tbia 


phurie  acid,  alirring  with  a  glass  rod  after  each  addition.  In  a  very  brief 
period  of  time  tha  quinine  will  have  t>EEn  disaolved.  the  liquid  being  quits 
clear.    The  acid  shonld  be  added  by  single  drops  at  a  time. 

HlDEHlrKAN. — The  prodaction  of  tha  raised  blocks  for  trpcgnphie  printing 
to  which  reference  waa  made  baa  never  been  published;  bata  method  equally 
good  baa  been  deacribed  by  ns  ia  this  Journal  which,  in  briet  oeatista  of 
eipoaing  a  film  of  biohromalsd  gelatine  under  a  negative,  pladng  it  fn  water 
till  the  printiog  preaeata  a  aunken  appeonooe  thrungh  the  swelling  of  Uia 
surruondin^  paitluna,  and  then  obtaining  a  cast  fraia  (he  gelatina.  Tbe  iilti- 
mata  acquaintance  you  poasesa  with  the  proceaaea  of  staraotyping  and  eieo- 
trotyping  renders  it  unneceaaary  that  we  abonld  go  further  into  detail. 

Major  B.  B.— Light  may  be  eaaily  polariaed  by  meana  of  a  handle  of  nine  or 
ten  plataa  of  glass  made  quite  clean.  They  abonld  be  placed  at  an  angle  of 
&6°  towarda  the  light,  by  which  the  beam  that  hlls  upon  tbe  glaaasa  will  ha 

Klarincd,  one  half  being  Iranainitted  and  the  other  half  refiected,  but  both 
ing  pclartsed.  Fglarised  light  may  ba  employed  not  merely  as  an  agent 
for  producing  and  exhibiting  phenDrnptia  of  a  most  senaational  character, 
but  also  aa  a  means  of  cheraical  analyeia  of  a  certain  kind.  It  ia  not  many 
woeka  aince  we  recorded  the  diacoveiy  of  crystals  of  gallle  acid  upon  a  dry 
plate  by  ita  agency,  thua  obtainiug  a  doe  to  an  obsoan  cause  of  faiiura  of 
certain  dry  plates. 

MaobI. — 1.  For  taking  carff  landacapai  a  single  Stereoeeoplo  landscape  lens 
will  anawer  every  purpoee.  If  a  portrait  lens  be  employed  see  that  a  small 
stnp  ia  used  with  it.— 2.  Wa  cannot  aaaign  any  rsasun  for  the  apathy  with 
which  photogr^hera  regard  the  old  glycerine  process,  unless  It  be  that  they 
find  that  ptoosaaes  of  more  modetn  intiiiduotion  answer  their  purpose  better. 
—3,  We  have  seen  several  good  negatives  produced  by  Mr.  Sutton's  moist 
proccaa. — 1.  Flates  may  Ihi  deTaloped  by  the  alkaline  method  with  quite  aa 
much  oaitainty  aa  by  acid  pyrik,  but  it  ia  beat  adapted  for  films  containing 
bromide  of  silver. — i.  We  bIibII  be  happy  to  be  of  use  In  aiding  yon  in  ths 
selection  of  any  kind  of  apparatus, 

RscEivsn.— R.  Manners  Gordon ;  J.  Oongh)  Fayne  and  Chapman  i  A.  3. 
Simpson  (Casino);  and  Geo.  Fattenon. 


OtTB    ALUAKAO. 

It  will  be  seen  by  tbe  announcement  in  our  advertising  pages  that  tba 
ALMANAC  will  be  publiahed  on  Satuhd*t,  tha  10th  inat.  The  forth- 
coming  work  will  be  the  moat  comptebeuaive  onnnal  volume  ever 
publiahed  in  conneclion  with  photographic  art-acience. 


METEOROLOGICAL     REPORT, 

J'or  tht   Wttk  inaing  Smtnitr  31,  ltT3. 
ObeervatioBs  taken  at  40e.  Strand,  by  J.  U.STBWAKCOptioii 
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COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EMULSIONS. 
At  ■  r«cant  Biltini;  of  tlia  Pliotngrapliia  Society  of  Franos  a  paper 
tnig  rem]  by  M.  Biiyron  apoii  a  iiaw  mnde  of  preparinf;  a  oollodio- 
hmnii'lfl  emulaioii.  nbicli  deHerves,  at  all  ttrantt.  a  paaiiii);  teraark. 
Tlia  proposed  metliod  is  oertainly  a  aoraawliat  oamplioated  one,  and, 
tlierefore,  unlam  aome  great  benefit  is  to  ba  obtained  by  tlie  pro- 
Mdtire,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  adopted. 

Aft«r  disanlrioR  tlie  bromids  of  oadiuiuin  and  a  cSTlain  proportion 
of  Kiin-ooltOD  ill  ft  mixture  ofaleotiul  aud  ether,  the  clear  Quid,  after 
a  sitb^idenae  of  a  week,  is  decanted  and  plnoed  in  a  wide-muiithed 
flask,  and  tba  nliole  of  llie  solvent  evaporated  by  heat  with  coiiat'int 
motion,  so  as  tu  avoid  tlie  formatiuu  of  any  pellida  or  film  on  tlie 
urhoe  of  the  fluid  until  It  lias  beooma  diy. 

Then,  again :  a  quantity  of  uitrate  silver,  oiirreapondiDg  to  the 
amount  of  bromide  of  oadraium,  is  dieaulved  in  a  oertain  proportion  of 
•loolioL  and  the  jelly  obtaiued  by  the  evsporatioaof  tlia  first  solution 
pliwsed  therein  and  ftljowed  t<>  remain  for  some  days  till  the  wliole 
of  the  deeomposition  of  the  salte  liss  been  completed,  nben  tlia 
alcohol  is  decanted  and  replaced  nith  a  BimiUr  qnantity  of  fresh 
■pirit,  vhiob,  in  its  turn,  is  also  poured  off.  Tliis  "  sensitive  jelly  " 
is  then  dissolved  in  plain  collodion,  and  the  preparation  is  ready. 

Now,  \re  eannot  avoid  thinking  that  this  mode  at  prooedure  is 
radically  ivrang.  It  is  nell  known  that  the  more  dilute  the  solutions 
are  which  are  employed  for  the  production  of  a  precipitate  the  more 
finely  divided  are  tlie  particles  of  the  precipitated  body,  and,  Uiere- 
fore,  tlia  more  likely  to  remain  in  auspenaion  in  a  medium  of  auffioient 
density.  In  tlia  present  case  the  furmation  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
is  set  about  with  tlie  bromide  in  the  most  conoeDtrated  condition, 
oertainly  surrounded  by  a  dry  or  uearly  huruy  envelope,  but  still, 
we  tliink,  not  under  oiroumstaneee  well  oslanlated  to  obtain  tlie 
resulting  bromide  of  silver  in  the  finest  state  of  divition. 

Mo  details  as  to  the  practical  resnlts  obtained  seem  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  Society,  and  the  matter  appears  to  liave  been 
offered  as  a  su|tgestion,  wltlt  the  ezpreseed  hope  iliat  members  of  llie 
Society  more  fortaoste  tlian  the  autlior  in  having  leisure  should 
Iftke  np  the  question  and  continue  to  experiment  upon  it. 

Yi'e  have  uo  means  of  knowing  whether  M.  Buyron,  the  author,  is 
acknowledged  as"  a  chemist  as  well  as  a  phott^rapher ;  but  in  the 
interest  of  onr  art  we  think  that  it  is  undesirable  that  papers  of  this 
kind  should  be  accepted  by  a  scientific  society,  and  thus  stamped 
with  a  sort  of  authority  nliioh  is  not  backed  by,  at  least,  practioal 
evidence  that  tliey  contain  more  than  mere  theory  on  the  sutyects 
Ufoa  which  they  treat. 

PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
No.  I.— BURNT-IN  FH0T0QRAPH3. 
We  paipoae  giving  a  short  series  of  articles,  descriptive  and  critical, 
on  some  of  the  inventions  in  photography  which  have  received  pro- 
tection bypatent  during  the  past  year.  Our  descriptions  shall  be  as 
lacid  as  we  can  possibly  make  them,  and  onr  oritioisms  oharaoterised 
by  the  utmost  fairness  and  impartiality. 

Tlie  iavenlion  which  falls  first  under  onr  notioe  is  one  on  Surnt-iii 
PKotogrcgiht;  and,  m  eT«7  &U«iiti7e  naiet  of  tltia  Journal  knova 


by  this  time  that  a  patentee  in  olaimiag  protection  for  his  inventions 
must,  as  we  reoenlly  said,  "  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,"  ws  have  uu 
doubt  that  many  will  read  this  article  with  the  avidity  we  diaplayed 
when  nnbjeeling  the  specification  of  the  patent  to  a  careful 
perusal;  fur  we  are  quite  aaara  Uiat  everything  whidi  can  lo 
pultlislied  oonneoled  witli  pholD-euMn«lliiig  or  any  other  phase  of 
hurut-in  photography  will  prove  interesting. 

Tiie  patentees  of  the  iurention  about  to  be  described  «re  Ueesrs. 
Billups  aiid  Lee,  of  Cardiff,  and  their  inveutious  are  described  in 
two  separate  specifications  for  which  the  Great  Seal  wu  obtained  iu 
OoUiber  last.     These  we  shall  take  in  their  order. 

The  first  patent  has  been  obteined  for  making  transparencies 
upon  rIbss,  and  putting  such  gUas  into  a  muffle  or  furnsoe  so  as  la 
burn  the  photograph  into  the  glass.  This,  however,  is  not  all,  fur, 
the  patentees  also  claim  the  colouring  of  these  bumt-in  photograpiis 
on  glass  or  enamel.  At  this  stage,  however,  we  imagine  our  readers 
are  desirous  of  being  made  acquainted  with  the  details  of  tlie  metlioda 
employed  in  effecting  these  objects.  We  comply  by  giving  the 
specification  in  tlie  words  of  the  patentees  :— 

"The  objaat  of  our  said  iavention  is  to  obtain  permanent  pictures  or 
delineations  from  those  taken  by  the  photographic  prcoess,  so  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  tendency  of  the  aaine  to  become  in  the  course  of  time 
obliterated  by  the  sgencies  which  produce  that  resnlt,  'the  picture  or 
delineation  shall  be  preserved  in  ita  pristine  appesranoe.  Or  we  obtaia 
by  the  same  means  the  like  result  with  photographs  prodnued  oo  gUs& 
direct  We  effect  the  above  results  by  transferring  photograpUo  |Hii- 
tures  or  delineations  on  to  glass,  and  (by  the  process  hereinafter  deaoribad) 
permanently  filing  the  same  therein  or  thereon,  or  by  trealiag.  a* 
hereafter  described  photographio  piotares  or  delineations  produced  ok. 
the  glan  direct.  Thus  far  we  iuve  described  the  object  of  the  invention 
and  its  nature ;  now,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the  said  oondition  in 
tbe  aforesaid  Letters  Patent  oontained,  we  will  particularly  describe  aud 
ascertain  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed  or  earned  oat  in 
practice,  that  is  to  say  j — 

"These  improved  permanent  photographic  pictures  or  delineations  era 
produced  ia  the  following  manner,  namely:— We  produoe  permanent 
photographic  piatnrea  or  delineations  on  glass  by  transferenoe  or  by 
producing  a  photographic  transparency  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and 
we  render  the  same  permanent  by  placing  the  gUss  with  pUoto^riiph 
thereon  in  a  furnace  or  muffle  and  firing  the  same  until  the  photograph 
is  permanently  burnt  into  the  substance  of  the  glass.  We  can  colour 
such  pictures  or  delineations  on  glass,  and  likewiae  can  obtain  coloured 
photographs  in  euamel,  in  which  the  colours  are  rendered  permanent  by 
incorporating  the  colours  with  the  sahetanoe  of  the  photographs  pre- 
viooaly  burnt  into  the  eoamel  tablet  or  glass,  and  therefore  forming 
part  of  same,  by  similar  means;  tlat  is,  we  qiply  vitrifiable  colours 
mixed  with  water  or  any  other  medium  or  otherwise  by  a  hnish  or  other 
convenient  meaiis,  and  we  then  place  the  glass  enamels  so  treated  in  k 
fumaoeand  fire  the  same  nntil  tbeooloareBTe  thoroughly  fused  Into  the 
of  the  glass  or  tablet. 
Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  and 
object  oi  the  said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed  or  carried  out  in  practice,  we  hereby  declare  that  we  claim 
tJisioventian  of  Improved  PemiaTient  Cohnrtd  and  oOitr  PhofogrvpUe 
J^um  and  DeHntationt  a*  the  Muae  i«  hereinbefore  deHribed."     y^  ■  -^ 
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Now,  kt  thia  point  wa  feel  oompellsd  to  maka  an  obserration. 
Ueaara.  Biltups  and  Lee  liave  in  lliis  patent  sliowii  tliat  tliajr  are  iiot 
intiinatelf  «ODveraant  witheitlier  current  pliotogniphie  literature  oi 
tike  past  hiatorjr  of  plioto|;raplif ;  if  tliej  wore,  they  would  haye 
boea  well  aware  Ibat  what  tliey  deaignala  iheir  "  invention "haa  nut 
meceljp  been  invented  long  aince— oettainl;  ao  far  bacic  aa  1S51— but 
it  has  formed  the  aubjeot  of  numerous  aitiolea  in  tliia  Joumal  during 
ft  period  of  many  yean.  Large  buBineasea  depend  npon  tliis  in- 
ventioD,  and  publis  iualnietion  iu  tta  details  has  for  a  oonsiderabla 
time  placed  it  at  the  diapaaal  of  all  who,  fora  amall  peouniarj  outlay, 
have  oared  to  avail  theDuelves  of  lUo  means  tltua  plaosd  iriUiin  Uieir 
moll. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  aaid  that  tha  patenUea  may  employ  aome 
method  not  previonaly  pobliahed.  This  briuga  us  to  the  aecond 
head  of  our  obserfaliona. 

Tlia  patentees  have  not  in  the  foregoing  apeeiGeDlion  described 
i»  /uU  detail,  nor,  for  that  matter,  have  they  attempted  any  deacrip- 
tioa  at  all  of  the  meana  they  employ  to  produce  their  "improved 
pliotograpliio  pictures."  They  merely  say,  We  produce  ao-and-BO, 
or  We  o&n  colour  such  picturea,  ka.,  being  apparently  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that,  in  drawing  up  the  apeclllcatiun  for  a  patent,  it  is  abto- 
Intely  nacessary  that  such  a  full  and  detailed  deacriptiou  of  tlie  thing 
patented  be  given  aa  to  enable  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to 
produce  that  for  which  protecLiun  has  been  afiurded.  Therelbcc,  to 
UU  photographers,  aa  the  pateiiteea  do  in  the  oonoiudiog  paragraph 
of  their  apecificatior,  that  they  have  "  particularly  desoribod  "  the 
nature  and  object  of  iheir  invention  la  to  display  an  amount  of 
eourage  tliat  few  reader*  of  the  aerial  literature  of  photogmphy 
would  lay  claim  to. 

But  ve  pass  now  to  tlie  second  patent  of  Messrs.  Billups  and  Lee- 
Aa  it  is  dated  only  tea  daya  subsequent  to  the  hrat  one,  we  conclude 
that  it  is  A  kind  of  afterthought,  embodying  aome  important  feature 
omitted  from  lite  previous  patent.  Nor  are  we  miataken.  Tlie 
fonner  invention  had  reference  mainly  to  the  ^urutng-in  of 
photographs  npon  glass,  although  eitamih  ivere  olao  hinted  at;  thia, 
however,  is  an  extension  of  the  burning-in  aystem  to  porcelain  and 
fictile  ware.  The  expreased  ol^ect  of  thi*  invention  is  to  produce 
"  permanent  oolonrcd  and  other  pholognipliic  pictures,  delhiealioiis, 
and  devices  on  articlea  of  porcelain  or  other  tiulila  ware  in  such 
manner  tliat  tlie  same  mnj  not  be  subject  to  fads  away  or  lose  llieir 
^istinotueas."  And  tliis  object  ia  atated  by  the  patentees  to  be 
oarried  out  by  them  in  tlie  manner  and  by  the  means  hereafter 
stated,  which  we  will  give  in  their  own  language : — 
.  "We  produce  permaneat  pbotographa  on  articles  of  porceliin  and 
fletile  ware  by  traoaferring  to  or  prodnoing  a  photographio  troasparency 
on  the  surface  of  the  porcelain  and  fictile  wore,  and  by  placing  same 
with  the  photograph  so  traUBferrod  to  or  produced  thereon  in  a  furnace, 
aud  6nag  until  the  phatograpb  i*  permanently  burnt  into  the  snbstonoe. 
Permanent  coloured  photogrspli*  oa  porcelain  and  fictile  wore  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Bimilar  manner ;  Uiat  is,  we  apply  with  a  brush  or  by  other 
oonveoient  means  to  the  porcelain  or  fictile  ware  (with  photograph 
thereon)  vitriBable  colours,  and  then  we  place  the  same  iu  a  furnace 
anil  tire  until  tbe  colonra  are  thoroughly  Bred  into  the  material. 

' '  Having  now  particularly  described  ouJ  aacertoinod  the  nature  aud 
object  of  our  invention,  and  in  what  raaoneT  the  aome  is  to  be  performed 
.or  carried  oat  io  practice,  we  hereby  declare  that  we  oloim  the  invention 
of  ImproetauiUt  in  Prodaelay  Feimantid  Coloured  and  other  Photo- 
graphic  Plcturra,  Delmeallont,  or  Deeket,  on  Porctlaiu  and  other  Plclilt 
.  Ware,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  described." 

Still,  a*  in  the  former  ca«e,  all  details  respecting  the  method  by 
which  these  very  desirable  ends  are  sought  to  be  accomplished  are 
tvitliheld — eitiier  iutentinnally,  au  ns  to  prevent  tlis  public  from  doing 
so;  inadvertently,  from  tlio  patentees  not  thinking  lliat  it  wbs 
ncoeasAry  to  give  delailt ;  or,  poaaibly,  from  their  not  having  tlitir 
invention  iu  such  a  state  of  completion  as  to  warreut  them  in  saying 
in  what  n'sy  they  could  carry  out  practically  tlie  oljects  of  their 
invention.  What  it  concerns  ns  (o  know  at  present  is  that  the 
details  have  not  been  given. 

Our  cDucludiug  flbservatious  mny  be  brief.  First:  Jf  it  be 
neoessary  tliat  in  order  to  a  patent  being  valid  the  tiling  patented 
be  new,   then  this  patent  ntost  fail  for  the  leosons  given  in  ft 


former  part  of  thia  article.    What  has  been  Bpeolally  claimed  is  not 
new.     Secondly  :  if  it  ha  necessary  to  a  valid  patent  that  the  thing      | 
claimed  be  not  only  new,  but  must  alio  be  ao  fully  described  as  to 
enable  a  person  of  average  intelligence  to  carry  out  the  invention      < 
from  tlie  description  given,  then  on  this  ground  ^ve  fear  that  the      ' 
patent  would  not  for  a  moment  he  able  to  ''  hold  its  own,"  inaarauch 
as  no  "description,"  iu  the  leolinical  sense  of  the  term,  hss  been 
given  by  the  patentees.  ' 

We  obaerve  in  Mr.  Sutton's  latter  this  week  a  su;;gestinn  regarding     . 
the  probable  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  cemeuling  of  the  bock     I 
lenses  of  a  portrait  combination  iuataad  of  having  them  separated,  as     ' 
they  are  at  present.     All  old  daguerreotypiats  are  aware  that  in  the     I 
early  daya  of  the  art  Voigtlander  made  a  great  number  of  portrait     j 
lenses  of  exceedingly  short  foci — so  much  ao  tliat  a  combination  tlio 
front  lens  of  which  was  three  and  a-quarter  inches  in  diameter  had 
a  back  foons  of  only  two  inches  or  Uiereabouta.     A  noticeable     ' 
feature  in  lliia  rapid  combination  consisted  in  the  beck  lens  being     ! 
smaller  in  diameter  then  tlie  front,  their  relative  dimeiiaioua  being    | 
three  aud  a-quarler  and  two  aud  n-halC  inches.    Tills  peculiarity  is    | 
observable  at  the  first  glance ;  but  what  ia  nut  generally  kuowu  is  th« 
fact  that  the  back  combination  is  oemauted  the  same  as  the  front-     I 
The  advantage  Bought  to  be  attained  by  this  cementation  was  an 
increased  amount  of  light  and  greater  hriUianoy  of  the  image,  owing     j 
to  the  BUppressioa  of  tbe  interior  reflecting  aurfacea.    It  was  sXtec- 
wards  found  that  greater  flatness  of  field  and  better  correction 
generally  were  ubtajued  by  having  the  inner  aurfacea  of  the  bock 
combination  of  different  radii,  which,    of  course,  precluded  tL« 
possibility  of  cement  beiug  used ;  and  this  principle  eoutiuuea  to  ba     i 
adhered  to — at  anyrate  iu  the  case  of  portrait  leuaea,  ordinarily  so-     i 
coUed.  ^_^ 

In  one  of  our  late  numbers  nu  abriilgej  report  appeared  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  Chemical  Bjciety  on  the  ioBiience  of  meltillio  ' 
deposits  upon  ziuo  in  the  preseucd  uf  various  acids  aud  aUcaUea,  lh«  . 
author,  Mr.  C.  Gourdou,  Bu^gaKtiiig  that  the  acliuu  set  up  ener- 
getically by  the  preaeuce  of  the  minute  metallic  deposit  might  bs 
rendered  available  fur  the  producLiun  of  heliographio  plates.  It 
would  appear  tliat  a  xiuc  pktc,  partly  covered  with  a  Cue  melallio  I 
coatiug  uf  gold  or  platinum,  ia  euergetieally  acted  upon  iu  the 
coated  poitioua  by  euiils  ao  dilute  tliat,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, tliey  would  liuve  uu  effect  whatever  upon  tlie  metal.  ThiB 
property  is  likely  to  be  very  ueeful  iu  the  manufacture  of  plates 
lor  bluck  priuliug,  and  it  might  readily  be  applied  by  impres- 
sing upon  the  sur&ee  of  a  zinc  plate  a  design  iu  transfer  ink  or 
printers'  greasy  ink,  and  then,  by  depoaitiug  a  Uiin  gold  or  plstiuam 
film  upon  the  pliit«  in  the  plain  proportions  of  the  daaigo.  etching 
the  coated  portions  by  the  action  of  a  very  dilute  acid.  This  would 
probably  furnish  a  block  suitable  for  printing  without  "under- 
eutiiiig  "  the  lines  of  the  design,  as  is  invariabiy  the  case  when  ft 
strong  acid  is  employed  to  etch  the  surface  of  such  a  plate. 
This  opens  up  a  lield  for  experimeut  which  oannot  fail  to  be 
fruitful  in  results ;  for  a  ready  means  of  preparing  printing  blocks 
from  the  desigua  produced  by  phoiogrmphy  would  be  embraced  H 
a  boon  by  publishers  for  book  illustration  to  an  estent  which,  we 
believe,  would  be  virtually  without  hmit.  We  propose  to  make  ft 
few  experiments  ouraelvea  in  tliia  direction,  when  we  shall  ream  to 
the  Eui'juct,  aud  repuit  more  fully  upon  it. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  "  HOWARD  TENT." 
I  UAVK  been  aaked  for  furdier  parlioulara  of  the  working  of  the  wsjt 
prooeas  in  the  fii'M  with  the  aid  of  the  "  Howard  tent."    A  second 
inqniry  has  also  been  mado  aa  to  where  it  can  ba  purchased. 

As  the  littler  question  is  ao  eosity  answered  I  may  hare  m 
that  I  know  ot  but  one  establishment  where  the  tent  can  at  present 
be  obtained— that  of  Ueesrs.  Lee  and  Co.,  india-rubber  dealers, 
Hulborn,  London,  who  are  the  mnnnfaclurers  of  it.  The  peon* 
li;irity  of  the  construction  of  the  tent  requires  that  ths  mauuiae- 
tnrer  shall  see  the  actual  sitide  tatUer  than  work  from  ft  drftwing  « 
deacripiion  uf  it. 
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My  own  tent  is  comprised  of  a  donblo  Ihicknecs  of  india-rubber 
Qlotli,  find  I  have  idJed  an  extra  tliickness  to  the  yellow  niailow — 
K  picea  of  oratiffo  French  merino.  I  am  not  a,  convert  to  the  theory 
ofwliile  h'xht  shorteniag  theexposiire,  sol  take  every  precnntion  fi^r 
atopping  it  out.  This  rather  piizzl-:d  ma  at  first,  owing  to  the  cluth 
donr  [witli  ita  clnth  dressIn^B)  being  loo  pliable, 

I  tried  two  or  three  injjenious  devices,  each  of  wliicli  gucceedeJ  in 
tt  maimer  aalJBractary  after  a  faehion ;  but  llio  time  conaitined  waa 
firaal,  considerinj;  how  often  it  iras  required  to  be  opened  and  closed 
before  tlie  negative  wis  ready  to  see  daylight.  The  annexed  diagram 
nill  ihow  the  additions  I  have  made,  and  the  ailvanlage  of  (liem. 

On  referring  to  llie  door  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  ehown  with  a 
line  dnwn  llin  wnlre.     Tliia  roprPsenls  if,  in  archilppliiml  firlnnee. 


"hnii«  lulling"— that  is,  in  livo  ynits— and  socnred  Willi  il  ttiung 
book  and  eye.  Tlio  line  h<:triw  a  is  wlmt  wnnld  Iw  thu  hend  of  llie 
doer  opeiiii'ig,  having  a  wiro  pushed  into  a  covering  in  a  similar  way 
tliat  a  running  string  ironld  be  iu  a  clotli  garment.  This  acts  oe  a 
\  itrelclier,  is  aln'aya  iu  position,  easily  removed  by  tlie  liook  at  llie 
ead,  and  weighs  but  an  onnce  or  two.  The  dotted  line  above  a  is  a 
,  curtain  falling  over  the  door,  and  part  of  the  tent  as  I  purchased  it; 
but  tlio  wings  shown  at  the  side  are  additions  which  slmt  out  liglit, 
preventing  its  creeping  in  horizontally.  Fti:ccs  of  elastic  at  the  ends 
— one  wiih  a  iiook  and  ono  witli  aii  eye— will  explain  liow  it  is 
&stened. 

This  description  may  seem  to  invoke  a  Urge  amount  of  doing  and 
nndoing,  but  in  work  the  door  ia  as  easily  closed  and  fastened  as 
'  tliat  of  the  ordinary  dark  room. 

Tho  tent  being  fixed,  and  the  wire  pasbnd  in,  after  col loil ionising 
^   ttie  p1at«  and  dipping  it  in  the  bath,  hook  tlie  door  to  fasleninj^s 
(elastlo),  drop  tlio  curtain  down,  fasten  the  hook  and  eyo  together  ou 
tUa  outer  wing,  and  all  is  as  complete  as  could  he  desired. 

To  any  one  adding  tho  wire  arrongement  to  (he  tent  I  may  here 
I  describe  the  easy  \i:Ay  in  n-hicli  I  accomplish  that  piece  of  handi- 
crafl; — Tuke  a  piece  of  india-rubber  cloth  tho  length  of  the  door 
and  an  inch  wide.  Coat  the  edges  with  india-rubber  solution  (Lliat 
sold  at  the  shops— not  the  home-made  article),  bond  itover  the  wire, 
and  apply  it  in  position — one  edge  on  tlie  outer,  the  other  on  tlie 
inner  side  of  the  "  wall "  of  the  Unt.  Take  a  warm,  ilat  iron  and 
preos  it  closely;  it  dries  immedistely  by  this  means.  The  wire  will 
St  extremely  tight  (if  you  tike  to  make  it  so) ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  iu 
and  out  a  few  times  it  will  work  eaaily.  Any  one  performing  this 
•  operation  for  himself  will  see  (he  necessity  fur  inserting  a  piece  of 
board,  or  aomething  of  the  sort,  to  form  au  even  surface  upon  which 
to  UM  tlie  flat  iron. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  makers  of  this  unique  dark  room  that 

.    if  aot  so  tapering  at  the  top  end  it  would  ellotr  a  larger  plate  to  be 

handled  with  greater  ease.     If  my  tent  were  the  widlh  of  the  tripod 

;    Bland,  where  it  joins  on  to  it,  I  believe  I  should  tlien  be  able  to 

collodioniae  an  8  X  1^0  plate,  and  develope  it  after  exposure. 

I  find  tlia  developer  of  Mr.  B.  J^.  Edwards  about  as  near  to  per- 
f«ntion  aa  any  formula  I  liave  tried.  Mr.  Howard,  I  believe,  uses  a 
HlUe  watar  to  wash  off  the  developer.  One  day,  aa  I  was  working 
on  the  edge  of  a  Htream,  this  plan  was  tried.  The  negatives  turned 
yellow  when  exposed  to  light,  while  those  flooded  with  acid  and 
water  remained  perfect.  J.  W.  Goi:oh. 

THE  NEW  LIME  BALL. 
'    From  The  BniTisn  Jodrnal  of  Photography  I  see  the  linio  bull 
'    which  I  invented  haa  initiated  somo  little  diaciiiiBion  on  its  merits, 

and  oanaed  the  hope  also  to  bs  expressed  that  it  would  ultimately 

prove  ancceosful. 
I       Experiment,  followed  by  discusRion  and  espression  of  opinion,  is 

the  ouly  way  to  bring  out  its  merirs  anji  defects,  by  showing  what 
.    requires  to  be  improved  and  what  is  already  perfect,  so  that  I  hope 

there  will  be  still  further  trials  and  further  expressions  of  opinion  in 

the  Journal  and  otherwise. 

Since  first  introducing  them  I  have  changed,  or,  at  least,  modified, 

bolli  the  formula  lot  the  balls  and  the  way  in  which  I  manipulate 


them,  BO  as  to  avoid  the  defects  wliioh,  quit«  apparently  to  myself 
were  inherent  iu  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  part  of  tha 
original  process. 

I  used  at  Grst  tlie  flne  carbonate  of  lime,  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  yield  a  more  anifonn  mass,  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
split  under  the  heat  tlian  the  coarser- prepared  clinlk,  and  with  tha 
furLlii^r  idea,  also,  tliat  the  finer  preparation  and  finer  bull  gave  * 
belter  light.     After  many  experiments  I  believe  I  am  mistaken. 

Making  tho  balls  now  with  tho  ordinary  prepared  chalk  I  find, 
after  numerous  trials,  that  I  have  not  only  aa  good  a  light,  but 
also  a  very  aupcrioc  ball,  it  being  harder  and  more  dense,  aa  can 
well  be  understoud,  whilst  in  all  iny  experiment]  I  have  not  liad 
one  ball  that  haa  split  with  roe.  They  now  pit  very  little — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  Iha  ordinary  ball— and  they  have  frequently 
done  duly  twice  over  wiih  me.  I  do  n'>t  wish,  however,  ti  uphold 
them  on  this  lust  inorit.  They  ilu  well  if  they  do  duty  once ;  and 
nil  I  claim  fur  them  (>ind,  after  all,  it  is  the  one  grand  feature) 
is  that  they  are  ball)  which  will  keep  under  exposure  for  any 
number  of  months  or  years,  and  at  the  end  be  as  good  as  nt  first. 

As  to  the  maiiiputntiou  of  them,  I  mass  them  as  formerly ;  but  I 
now  put  the  p.-iBte  into  mouldn.  ihiis  giving  them  a  more  symmetrical 
appearance  than  before,  and  also  preventing  cracks  in  drying.  ^ 

Iu  the  whole  process,  I  need  scai-oely  any,  there  are  tittle  ulcet^ea 
to  be  observed  which  can  ouly  be  gained  by  experience,  but  which 
need  prevent  no  obstacle  to  tlicir  being  manufactured  by  anyone. 

I  send  you  along  with  this  one  or  two  bulls  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  tj  those  interested,  and,  fnrlher,  I  will  he  glad  to  hear 
from  anyone  regarding  them,  through  tho  Jouriisl  or  otherwise, 
as  eonveniant.  Wm.  GiLuorn. 

PROCESS  FOR  PRINTING  ON  WOOD  OR  CANVAS. 
T.  C.  Roche  contributes  to  Anthony' i  Photogiaphic  BulUtin  tlie 
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fillowing  formula,  which,  he  says,  will  be  found  useful  to  wood 
engravers,  or  to  thoso  who  are  photographing  on  wood.  To  preparo 
the  bl'ick  foe  the  sensitive  contiug,  make  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine, 
six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  mixed  with  some  gilders'  white. 
Coat  the  surface  of  the  block  with  this,  using  a  wide  camershair 
brush,  and,  when  dry.  brush  over  tlio  prepari.'d  surface  iu  the  dark 
room  some  oT  the  fullowing  solution : — 

1.  lied  prussiate  of  potash 130  grains. 

Water bounces. 

S.  Ammonia  citrate  of  iron 140  grains. 

Water 2  onuce*. 

When  dissolved  mix  togetlier  and  filter.  This  aolulion  ehonid  be 
kept  in  tho  dark.  When  the  coating  has  dried  expose  under  a  nega- 
tive iu  sunshine  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes ;  then  take  the  block  where 
the  liglit  is  not  very  strong,  wuli  tho  surface  lightly  with  a  soft 
sponge  in  water,  and  a  beautiful  dark  blue  picture  will  appear  tliat 
will  not  ohip  in  cutting. 

To  make  a  red  picture  prepare  as  above,  but  use  the  following 
mixture ; — Dissolve  tweuty  or  thirty  grains  of  sulphate  of  nranium  in 
ono  ounce  of  thin  gum  arable  or  gelatine  water,  and  brush  this  on  tlis 
block  or  canvas  in  the  dark  room,  Wlien  dry,  expose  under  a,  nega- 
for  ten  to  twenty  miiiules  in  sunsliine ;  then  wash  well  witti  a 
ge  and  water.  Now  take  a  clean  sponge  charged  witli  a  solution 
of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  tiveuty  grains  to  tiie  ounce  of  water,  and 
apply  it  quickly  all  over  the  surface,  and  the  picture  will  appear  im- 
mediately. When  all  details  are  out  wash  clean  with  a  fresh  eponga 
and  water.  A  drop  or  two  of  muriatic  acid  in  some  water  will  bleach 
the  picture  if  over-printed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES  ON  ALGERIA 
Haviko  been  in  Algiera  a  few  months  ago  mj  recollection  of  tha 
place  from  a  photographic  point  of  view  may  possibly  be  usefiU  to 
fill  up  an  odd  corner. 

The  appearance  of  Algiers  from  the  a«a  would  form  one  of  the 
liocat  viawa  to  be  found  anywhere.  A  large  picture  containing  the 
extreme  east  of  the  city,  or,  perhaps,  tha  Fort  da  TEmpereiir,  on  tha 
hill  above,  where  Abd-el-Knder  capitulated,  after  it  was  blown  up, 
the  white  city  itself  wilh  Its  Sat-roofed  houses  rising  with  a  tolerably 
rapid  ascent  to  the  Casbali  at  the  top,  in  the  centre,  and  eontiuned 
westward  tn  the  road  to  St.  Eugene,  would  present  many  beautiful 
features.  Such  a  picture  could  be  taken  from  the  end  of  the  jetty  at 
the  Miisoire  du  Nord,  and  would  include  some  ahjpping  aa  well. 
There  are  also  some  most  beautiful  bits  to  be  found  at  Mnatapha 
Superieure  among  the  many  villa  residences  aeated  in  their  shjuly 
nnoka  amid  tropical  scenery — plantains,  bananas,  date  trees.  Sea. 
Muatapha  Infereure,  also  on  the  sea-shore,  or  near  il,  tita  UMoy- 
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thrngi  worth  h«»in((— among  otliwa  the  Ctfe  of  Hmniah,  patrooiMd 
ii'ilely  bj  nkti^es,  which  is  situated  under  some  nobla  pkue  trepB, 
tx«ctly  opptMite  ihfl  eDtnnea  to  tlie  Jardin  d'Easii,  Tliis  cafe, 
with  the  Arsbs,  Spahis.  Moora,  Kabjlea,  &o.,  in  tlieir  native  dreaaea, 
Bqn«t(ed  round  abnat  driiikinfi  their  liitle  cupa  of  coffee,  or  asleep  on 
bandies,  nonld  make  a  oapila]  picture.  The  Arabs  are  good  aitterg, 
and  very  (tooi^-tintured  over  it. 

The  Jnrdin  d'Essai,  whicii  airetclies  from  this  down  to  the  aes-shore 
and  contains  about  160  aureg,  offers  nliuoat  any  number  of  akelaliea  of 
tropical  and  aiib-Iropioal  fuliiii;e,  nilli  oecaaional  fjlinipBi^a  of  oitriclies 
R'ld  some  amall  lakes.  On  llis  St.  Eugene-road,  to  tlie  nest  of  Hie 
ritj,  tliere  are  mnny  vilias  oflstliiif;  amonn  rare  shniba  and  trees, 
llijiht  above  St.  Euftene,  at  a  very  considerable  lieif-ltt,  stands  a  new 
Ostlmlio  ohnrch,  Notre  Dame  d'Afrique,  a  most  pmniitient  feature  un 
tU:it  side  of  Algiera.  TItis  could  bs  tncliided  in  a  lina  sea  view  taken 
fiMin  the  iiitrenchmenta  on  the  west.  In  the  principal  cameterj,  on 
liio  St.  Eugsne-road,  is  al.io  a  prortwiuii  of  luvely  Howers,  if  anv 
phntographer  iiave  a.  taste  in  thai  direction. 

The  city  itaelf,  Algieni,  lias  mnny  poinia  of  pliotofjruphic  intermt. 
The  front  of  the  sen  prewiits  a  aplendid  bimlevunl.  built  by  Sir 
Morton -Peto,  whioli  can  be  cqunllBd  only  in  Paria,  if  there.  TIih 
rilling  gradients  from  the  ivhaiTes  below,  form  a  line  feature.  The 
Ptaoe  dn  Oovenirasnt,  about  the  oaiitre  of  tlie  city,  on  the  sea-aliore, 
liaa  on  one  aids  a  aliort  promenade  under  date  trees,  and  on  another 
aide  the  old  Uosqne.  A  picture  of  the  interior  of  Hie  latter,  with  ita 
inimbar  or  pnlpit  in  the  centra,  trould  be  worth  having. 

There  is  also  another  taiMqae  (nooented  liy  the  Moora  on  the  last 
ayllible  "  qne  "1  jnat  above  the  garden  of  Marengo,  which  is  smaller, 
Irat  presents  amuewhat  more  artistio  features.  It  is,  perhapa,  not 
roquisita  for  me  to  aaj  that  all  visitors  to  the  mosques  are  expecteil 
t)  take  off  tlieir]shoes  on  entering.  I  always  did  this,  and  found 
that  my  recognition  tlins  of  their  holy  places  was  apprecliitwl  liy  the 
Iltoors.  Tils  old  Moorish  honaea  in  the  city,  nttli  iheir  square 
central aonrta  and flowera  and  flxt  rnofa;  their  narrow atreets.  seldoin 
mire  tlian  five  or  aix  feet  in  width,  and  al  wnya  aleep ;  the  caves  or 
workshop*,  williont  windows,  with  the  Mwirs  at  work  on  alippera  or 
horu-work ;  the  fine,  rich  dreaaes  of  the  variona  peoploa,  tlioir  rubea. 
turbans,  sashes,  &j.,  present  altogether  iuuutncrable  points  ufinterifst 
t')  a  photogrnplier.  4 

Up  the  country  there  is  nothing  speeisl.  if  we  except  the  orange 
grovea  of  Blidah  at  the  foot  of  the  lesser  Alius  Mountains.  Tliere  is 
also  an  nldroshioned  market-place  of  the  Araha  there,  and  a  moat 
iKHmtiful  but  amall  public  Sower  garden  witha  tulerabiy-largefouiilain 
(if  water  at  the  entrance.  The  great  pUin  of  tlie  Metiiija  did  not 
appear  to  preaent  any  scope  for  artistic  effect.  It  was  rather  dreary 
nniler  a  hot,  withering  ann. 

In  penning  this  rough  uote  I  was  nnder  the  impression  that  it  was 
possible  some  photographer  might  wiah  1 1  apond  a  winter  in  a  miMer 
rltmat3  than  that  of  England.  The  temperature  of  Algiers  in 
Jiinnary  (the  coldest  month)  averages  6b'  Feb,,  February  BO", 
March  02°.  April  fl&*,  May  TO*,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  make 
his  viaila  there  pay  in  a  business  way.  besides  llis  residence  in  a  fine 
climate  during  our  winter.  Portraitnra  there  ia  at  rather  a  low  elib. 
There  is  a  photi^raphic  dealer  in  the  Street  Bab-el-znnn.  hot  hia 
atoek  was  not  of  much  account.  Villaa  large  and  small,  fiirniahed 
and  unfurnished,  may  be  had  for  the  season,  all  along  the  St.  Eugene- 
road  and  st  Muiitapha  Snperienre  and  Inferienre.  There  are  also 
several  good  hotels.  Hotel  D'Orient,  the  finest,  is  on  the  aea-aliore, 
■Iwnt  tliB  centre  of  the  Boulevard— if #j«unsr  a  franca,  dinner  4  franos, 
with  wine,  chambre  8  franca  or  mors,  service  1  franc ;  and  he  mnat 
ba  rather  hard  to  please  who  would  find  fault  with  any  of  these. 
Tliese  prices  are  raised  somewhat  in  the  winter,  when  about  400 
Englialiman  and  Englishwomen  annnally  put  in  an  appearance.  I 
naa  there  in  midsummer,  and  might  have  considered  myself  in  the 

Sisition  of  the  last  man,  aa  I  did  not  happen  to  meet  a  single 
nglishman. 

It  is  by  no  means  diffioult  to  get  to  Algiers.  Leaving  London 
on  Thursday  morning,  you  can  arrive,  via  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
nn  Monday  early.  Every  Saturday  at  S  p  m.  a  etearaer  of  the 
MessagerieaMaritimes  leaves  Marseilles  for  Algiers.  There  are  also 
two  oUier  |;ood  tympanies  in  Maraeillea  who  have  steamers  plying 
regularly  across— notably,  Valery  Freres,  who  have  soma  fine 
Teasels  on  that  line.  There  are  several  steamers  weekly  each  way. 
J.  S.  Disuoaa. 

THE  LIMIT  OF  KETOUCHING. 
twASimcH  aa  the  beantifol,   Inmiuona,   and  warm  shadows  we  see  in 
nature  are  reproduced  by  photography  aa  blacks,  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mata  by  means  of  retouching  to  veil  thii  bUckneai ;  the  high  lights 


may  be  strengthened,  and  the  spots,  freckles,  and  defects  of  manipu- 
latiou  may  be  softened  or  removed  ;  beyond  this  is  a  violation  of  buth. 
At  the  hut  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  many  photo- 
graph! and  enlargements  might  have  been  pointed  out  in  which  all  the 
endleaa  variety  of  texture,  form,  hght  and  shadow  to  be  found  in  nature 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  all  the  pulp  and  aapplenees  of  fleah  re- 
moved, all  character  and  expression  blotted  out,  until  the  effect  of  a 
soulless  Chiua  mask  had  been  obtained. 

An  important  enlargement,  a  lady's  portrait,  was  eapecially  nntruthfal, 
the  greater  part  of  the  face  beins  in  shadow ;  that  portion  wlucb  waa  light 
was  placed  m  contact  with  a  aork  liackgro-jnd,  and  appeared  aa  hard 
and  unvaried  as  a  white  hue  ruled  by  machinery  on  a  black  groond 
would  be.  It  should  be  remembered  that  under  these  circumatancea 
photography  would  always  give  a  much  harder  outhne  than  la  found  in 
nature ;  and,  therefore,  the  ntmost  care  should  be  taken  to  preaerve  all 
those  indications  of  form  of  which  the  outline  of  a  face  is  fall,  all  ao 
refined  and  anbtle,  and  each  having  ita  light  and  shadow^  Even  apota 
and  frecklee  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  because  they  would  in  aU 
probability  help  to  round  off  the  outline  ;  and  the  background  onght 
certainly  to  be  varied  and  lii^ter  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  . 
face.  Often  in  the  works  of  great  painters  a  doable  oatline  may  be 
traced,  made  by  the  dark  transparent  colour  used  for  finishing  tbe  back- 
ground being  taken  up  to  the  ontliue  only  here  and  there  ;  and  in  tome 
E laces  it  is  left  by  a  crisp  t«nch,  which  gives  great  spirit  and  animatiou. 
t  must  be  observed  here  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  outliBSe  ^ 
nature  ;  it  is  merely  an  expression.  To  do  aa  little  aa  poasible,  and  to 
know  where  to  leave  off.  ought  to  be  the  aim  and  study  of  the  reioncher. 
He  is  the  prince  of  artists  and  of  men  who  knows  when  his  work  ia 
done,  thi  this  Appellea  foanded  his  superiority  over  his  contemporaries. 
Ax.,  Ac,  FuKtil,  130M  Aphorltm.  The  sacrifice  of  the  esientials  of  art 
for  its  refinements  and  puerihtieB  has,  in  all  iwes,  caused  the  deatruction 
of  schools  of  painting ;  and  excessive  retonching  will,  in  like  manner, 
destroy  all  the  value  of  photography.  "Truth  above  all  thinga"  should 
be  the  motto  of  all  foUowers  of  photography;  for  the  art  is  valuable  , 
only  so  far  as  it  ia  truthfuL  As  a  noble  example  of  untouched  photo- 
graphy t  would  draw  attention  to  the  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
by  Mrs.  Cameron.  In  this  picture  the  man  lives  and  thinks.  It  is  great 
in  style  and  unconventional  in  treatment,  and  poeaeaseB  the  rare  qnality 
of  action  in  repose ;  tbe  modeUing  is  excellent,  every  line  of  thought  and 
suffering  ia  well  expressed,  but  not  obtmaively  so.  Place  the  negative 
from  which  this  pictnre  was  }irodnced  in  the  hands  of  a  tastelesa,  souUeaa 
retoucher,  and  to  what  a  vapid,  eipreasionless  thing  he  would  reduce  it, 
especially  if  instructed  to  give  it  the  Berlin  taUkl  What  a  priceless 
possession  an  nntonuhed  photograph  of  Shakespeare  would  be  I — how 
nnaatisfactory  and  tantalising  a  retouched  one  !  Again :  how  precioua  to 
the  bereaved  is  the  faithful  image  of  a  lost  friend  or  a  dear  relativel 
Kemove  expression,  character,  or  even  peculiarity,  and  how  little  com-  i 
fort  auch  a  remembrance  would  bring  !  The  monming  survivor  looks  1 
upon  the  shadowed  picture  of  the  beloved  one ;  he  aearchea  for  the 
familiar  lines  of  thought  or  i^,  the  marked  and  decided  feature,  the' 
prononnced  charactariatic.  Too  often  he  seeks  in  vain — all  is  amooUi  ! 
and  pretty,  meaningless  and  vapid ;  for  the  vigorous  portrait  painted  by  J 
the  honest  suuhght  has  been  submitted  to  the  tetidn'  merciea  d  the  I 
BBTOI-'CHSU  1  BOBBBT  FACIJUnR.       ' 


Coatcmjporarii  ^rtfis. 

PHOTOORAPHIC  WASTES. 
[Aktuokv's  PaonxiBArHic  BoLLxna.] 
A  oooD  deal  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  the  snbjeot  of 
photographic  waates,  and  with  the  good  intention  of  inducing  photo- 
graphers to  be  more  saving  of  them,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  bnt  little  more 
thui  five  per  cent,  of  the  silver  naad  in  printing  is  left  in  the  fiuiahed 

Erint,  the  remainder  being  lost  if  not  taval.  It  has  been  asoertained 
y  careful  experiment  that  over  ninety  per  oaut.  of  the  silver  used  in 
printing  fan  M  jawif,  and  the  aavingof  whioh  boa  been  made  the  snbjecl 
of  a  patent.  This  patent  claims  the  use  of  tidphvrtt  iff  potcus'mm  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  mixed  waste 
solutions  of  the  photographer.  In  conneotioo  with  said  patent  I  have 
had  aavsral  circidars  addressed  to  me  advocating  the  purchasing  of  it, 
or  certain  shares  of  the  aame,  by  the  membera  of  the  National  Photo- 
graphic Aaaociation,  and  ashing  me  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  purchase,  and  to  mail  that  opinion  to  Mr.  Bell.  Now  il 
place  of  so  doing  I  propoae  to  pnblish  my  answer,  and  to  give  my  reasons: 
and  in  order  to  do  so  I  will  go  hack  to  the  years  1863,  1S54,  and  185! 
(over  aeventeen  years  aoo),  and  lind  out  what  woa  done  and  recon 
mended  in  those  days,  1  do  not  find  any  particnlar  evidence  that  Uil 
prints  were  then  trimmed  before  fixing  and  toning,  therefore  most  of  tlu 
silver  bad  to  be  found  m  the  old  batlu,  washing  water,  audiu  thehypot 
bath. 
I  dud  that  for  old  baths  and  washing  water  were  used— 
Chloride  of  sodium, 
Bydroohlorio  acid.  O  '  "" 
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Fram  hjrpo.  «nd  eyauide  fixen  were  naed — 
Sulphunit  of  ammoaium, 
Sulphmet  cj/'polautun>. 
RaerjriUlliung  tha  aolution  aad  eipotiog  the  aUt  to  heat  viUi  oarbo- 
nataofaocU— 

If  itrio  acid, 
Canitic  potaali, 
Salpharetted  iiydroijen  gu. 
Id  old  batll*,  wuliing  water,  and  lotutiuna  tbat  contained  nitriite  of 
silver  (aimpla)  ;on  poured  into  the  aame  a  aolnttoa  of  chloride  of 
aodinm  or  of  muriatic  acid,  vhicb  at  ooca  precipitated  the  silver  in  tha 
form  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  precipitation  waa  aavod,  driad,  ai>d 
redaced  in  the  ordinary  way ;  or,  wet,  by  zioc  or  potau. 

ProDt  mixed  aolution),  from  hypo,  and  cyanide  Liatlu,  the  silver  waa 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  inlphide  by  poaring  into  the  bath  or  «ola- 
tioDi  a  aolation  of — 

Salpharet  of  ammonium,  or 
Sulphurel  of  polaesUaii,  or 
Nitric  acid ; 
or  liy  paaaing  tbningh  ita  body  a  volnme  of  inlpharetted  hydrogen  ({as  i 
or  liy  boiling  the  batb  aad  then  adding  to  it  some  liquor  potass,  boiling 
foriDme  minntes,  and  then  add  ing  a  little  aynip  of  grape  iniiar  or  lioney, 
and  immediately  alt  the  silver  waa  precipitated.     In  either  case  the 
precipitate  waa  collated  and  reduced  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Savonne,  an  emiueDt  chemist,  published  the  following  in  1355, 
and  reoommended  this  aimple  apparatus  and  method  of  eaving  silver 
from  mixed  aolutiona  ; — 

"Tito  noeli  of  equal  ■iie,  from  a  quart  to  a  bnKfhead,  acoorilln;  to  the 
seals  upon  which  photoKTaphy  li  pntoCiseil,  are  each  fitted  with  a  ooek  at  about 
one-third  or  one-fonrth  from  the  bottom.  They  are  placed  dd  a  itAud  so 
arraimfd  that  the  cock  of  the  upper  msy  dlachar^  into  the  lower,  while  the 
lower  is  •ufflclently  elevated  to  allow  of  any  suitublo  veMol  being  plnood 
benialh  its  tap  to  receive  the  water  let  out  from  it.  AJl  waite  liquids  oontaJumK 
■liver,  whether  a*  hypmnlphite.  cyanide,  nitrale.  te  ,  wuh  wnter— la  fact,  all 
water  ns«d  In  the  laboratory  liltely  lu  cnnlain  traoee  of  iilver— are  to  be  pourfd 
sa  thsy  oocnr  into  the  upper  veuel  without  any  care  as  to  the  mctiou  which 
may  lake  plwa  there.  When  the  upper  vessel  is  nesily  fiill  a  solution  of 
lic*r  ttt^pkwr  fptnUumlpMdt  nf  pelUHiumj  ii  to  be  iddcd  in  small  qnantitieB, 
■Kilalinft  after  nreh  dose.  This  soluiinn  nhould  be  of  the  strength  of  ons  part 
by  welahtto  threapaitsot  wstor.  aud  in  best  filtered.  A  nreeipitote  of  sulphide 
ef  SJIVBT  will  tmniediately  fall,  and  tbo  lolutiun  should  be  added  until  this 
eeaaee.  If  the  liquids  conUin  tree  acids.  >uch  u  acetic  acid  or  others,  the  end 
of  the  opemtions  will  eeeily  be  perceived  by  the  water  betBimluf;  milky  from  a 
separation  ofsulpliur.  An  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be  emilted  «1  the 

restforhJfan-haur  or  morej  the  whole  of  the  lulphide  fulls  to  the  bottom, 
and  when  the  cock  is  tamed  the  wster  flows  almost  dear  into  the  second  vcaiel, 
where  tha  laat  traces  of  sulphide  will  settle.  It  may  be  uoertaiued  whether 
the  pndpitatlon  U  eoiuplate  by  adding  »  few  drops  more  of  the  solution  of  the 
pvDtamlphide  to  the  liquid  in  the  second  vessel.  It  a  new  black  preapiUte 
appear  a  slight  eacew  of  the  sulphide  must  bo  added,  and  the  whole  left  to 
•Title  1  then  the  liquid  drawn  off  by  the  second  cock  will  contsin  noapprecinbla 
tiaee  of  silver.  The  same  operation  may  be  repeated  UDiil  the  qmintity  of 
piKipitate  soeumuUted  reschea  nearly  up  to  the  cock.  The  precipiwte  is  then 
oollected,  dried,  and  redaced,  tea." 

I  have  bis  anthority  for  aaying  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  tbe  silver 
n*ed  in  tormiug  the  print  can  be  saved.  And  I  now  say  and  make  publie 
my  answer  to  tbe  qneation  asked  of  me  in  a  printed  circular  received, 
as  to  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  buying  up  tbe  so-called 
Shaw's  patent  tor  the  recovery  of  silver  from  the  photographer's  wastes, 
claiming,  as  I  nnderatand  it,  the  use  of  tvlphvrtl  of  potati'mm.  for  that 

Earpoae — that,  inasmuch  ai  the  chrmicaU  elarmtd  by  them  have  lieen 
nownandin  use  (andpnbli^ed)  for  the  pnrpose  named  lor  u/iicanis 
of  ttMMten  ytan,  and  that  other  chemicals  and  other  means  can  be 
prsctioiity  and  proBtably  ased,  therefore  I  do  not  advise  tbe  nnrchase 
of  tbe  so-aallsd  Shaw's  patent  by  tbe  members  of  the  National  Photo- 
grapbio  Asaociation.  Jkx  BanriWELL. 

N.B.— I  would  *Ut«  that  the  liver  of  snlpbur  and  pentasnlphide  ot 
pirtMsiiun  are  btit  other  names  for  snlphuret  ot  potassium. 


®itt  (Ebhorhil  ffablc. 


flngar  Insletd.  but  the  dahber  Is  osttalnly  preftoable,  as  <t  ^ves  an  atnosphetlo 
appearsnoe  to  dialanoe ;  bat  it  must  be  employed  with  due  oaution  because  a 
too  frequent  use  imparts  a  woolly  effect  to  the  picture,  which  destroys  all  tei- 
turd.  Trunks  of  tre«.  rock,  foreground.  Jco  .  must  be  bildly  painted  ia,  not 
dabbed,  till  they  become  more  liko  needlework  Ihsn  what  Ihey  are  Intended  to 
renreeent.     It,  in  the  profrresi  of  the  paiating,  the  tints  become  so  dry  that  the 

iber  fails  to  tmoolh  them,  the  smateur  must  breathe  on  the  ^laai  to  rendrr 
them  a  litlle  humid,  and  re-dab  them.     When  the  tky  and  doudi  have  been 

»  covered  in  then  paint  in  the  diitant  hilla— theee  in  the  estreme  dbtanra 

h  blue,  blending  it  into  tbe  middle  disianoe  with  purple,  and  that  again  with 

oou!  green,  and  on  nearina;  the  foi^round.    If  there  be  any  newbaildingslber 

ly  be  laid  in  with  a  pale  orang*  tint.  end.  st  the  same  time,  the  sandy  road 

path  with  the  like.    Should  the  buildings  be  old  use,  instead,  a  pals  wash  of 

And  soforth,  with  other  matters  of  interest  to  tbe  inakar  and  oolonr- 
jst  oF  photograpliio  elides. 

Tbe  illustrated  catalogue  of  colours  and  materials  contains  eighty  pages 
of  matter,  so  varied  that  we  can  only  refer  to  the  title  for  the  nature  ot 
its  contents.  The  transparent  colonn  we  have  tried,  with  much  satis- 
foctiun.  But  we  bad  previonsly  seen  what  effects  they  were  capable  nf 
producing,  at  the  Polytechnia  Inatitution,  where  pictures  painted  with 
the  pigments  of  this  firm  are  nightly  shows.  The  photograph  ad  outlines 
look  extremely  well  without  ony  colour  at  all,  for  the  subjects  being  wall 
selected,  and  also  photographed  so  as  to  show  with  tba  greatest  possible 
degree  of  purity,  they  answer  wonderfnlly  well  as  they  are,  without, 
however,  possessbg  that  charm  which  oolonr  alone  can  supply. 


fflttthtgg  of  Sorutws. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  ■  meetinB  on  October  ITtb  Dr.  Vogel  preeided,  and,  after  new 
members  had  neen  admitted,  proceeded  to  btuinesa  by  laying  b^ore  the 
meeting  the  new  books  and  periodicals  received.     Ha  made  special  alln- 
■■""  ''"  tha  songs  and  sketches  of  Herman  Krone,  entitled  Iiit  and  Otirii, 
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How  to  Paikt  Haoto  Luitxen  Sudn. 

londoa:  Baooia  no  MienLSroH,  Long  Aci» 
Wtth  tbe  ibov»  nuuinal  we  have  received  from  Meaats.  Urodie  and 
Uiddleton  their  lUtutrtUtd  Catalogue  of  Uolourt  and  MalerlaU  /or  OU 
and  Waler-ColouT  PainliHg,  together  with  apecimeui  ot  i  hair  transparent 
oolonr*  for  bIms  and  l!heir  photograpbed  onUines  for  co  onnng. 

To  speak  ot  these  in  rotation:— The  little  treatise  on  painting  lantern 
-  to  have  been  written  with  an  express  view  to  the  subjects 


he  alio  commended  the  CoiouriM^i  Ovide  ot  Julini 

A  diecoision  then  oroee  upon  the  method*  employed  for  treatintr 
weak  negatives  in  printing  after  lighting,  Herr  Schoarwftchter  contending 
that  a  method  published  by  Herr  Eugelmann  was  virtnolly  the  same  as 
one  he  had  introduced  montbs  ago. 

The  Cbairuan,  however,  aaid  that  the  plan  of  Herr  Eugelmann  so  far 
differed  in  that  be  did  not  bring  his  glass  pane  into  play  imtil  after  the 
customary  half,  or  nnder-eiposure,  bod  been  oompleted. 

The  SscBicu.Ry  remarked  that  this  new  plan  was  analogous  to  that 
employed  in  producing  picture*  by  means  of  one  negative  superimposed 
upon  another. 

Herr  Hartmonn  exhibited  soma  stereoscopic  pictures  which  showed 
conspicuously  tha  ordinary  defects  to  be  met  with  in  stlch.  Some  were 
mounted  too  tar  apart,  some  too  close  together,  some  awry,  and  some 
composed  ot  pictures  which  were  indeed  taken  from  the  same  object  bnt 
not  of  tbe  same  size ;  yet  all  these  pictures  came  together  in  tbe  stetvo- 
*cope  with  more  or  less  ease. 

De.  Zenker  said  that  tbe  hnnian  eya  was  wonderfully  odnied  for 
viewing  objects  stereoaeopically.  Hence  the  intentional  datormitiea 
which  Herr  Hartmann  bad  prepared  to  illustrate  this  point  were  really 
involuntarily  corrected  by  tbe  eye  of  tbe  beholder.  He  cited  the 
instance  of  two  picture*  taken  successively  of  the  same  person,  one  ot 
wliich  showed  a  briijlit.  and  the  other  a  gloomy,  expression.  When 
mounteil  tojtether  iind  placed  in  tlie  stereoscope  these  two  pictures  come 
together  quite  readily,  and  displayed  a  face  wearing  an  expression  mid> 
way  between  the  two.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  he  (Dr.  Zenker) 
thought  that  there  were  not  many  picture*  which  were  easy  to  render 
stereoscopic,  and  be  had  not  yst  sucoeedod  in  satisfactorily  finding  out 
tbe  reason  why. 

Herr  PRtlHM  bod  taken  a  bouquet  ot  flowars  at  a  distance  of  ten 
inches  from  the  stereoscopic  camera,  and  thereby  obtained  pictures 
which  in  the  stereoscope  were  very  difficult  indeed  to  bland.  The 
reason  of  this  waa  to  him  obviously  in  the  fact  that  the  lenses  were,  out 
ot  all  proportion,  too  far  apart  from  each  other  in  relation  to  the  short 
distance  between  them  and  the  object  to  be  photographed,  and  he 
titought  that  tha  same  causa  was  at  tha  root  of  the  difficulty  in  other 


,aot(^aphad  or  otharwiie  put  in  outline  upon  the  gla 

and  t£a  direc'lions  lor  applying  the  colours  are  very  plain  indeed.   B' 


having  been  p 


Js  an  example  : — 

■'  Wa  may  imcs  (hr  all  observs  that  almost  every  tint  requires  softenhiK  w'ui 
tedaU>sr,aiidaol«sn  "     '■     " '~' "■" 


M  must  bs  nsed  tor  each  lint.    Some  painters  use  tl 


6.  LniKNKii  thought  tbe  causa  lay  in  the  difference  of  men's 
ayes. 

Herr  Bbicrard  remarked  that,  in  regard  to  landscapes,  the  praotic* 
was  not  anlre^Dcnt  to  move  the  camera  several  feet  in  taking  the  two 
halves  composing  the  picture,  and  he  thought  it  quite  probable  that  this 
was  carrying  tbe  thing  too  far,  and  producing  the  inability  to  cause  tbs 
images  alluded  to  to  combine. 

Dr.  ZsMKlH  followed  this  up  with  the  observation  that  probably  tha 
great  diatance  between  tbe  points  whence  tbe  views  were  taken  hsd 
caused  the  si  de-scene- like  appearance  so  itoticoable  in  many  atereoscopia 
pictnres,  particularly  those  from  England  and  France — not  so  much  in 
those  from  America.     And  with  r^ard  to  Inqar  stereoscopic  photo- 
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grapliT,  liA  Mud  that  it  waa  not  neceaiar;  to  alter  the  tpot  irhence  tbe 
two  viewB  were  taken,  bnt  to  take  them  at  two  difforent  times— half  a 

fear  apart  In  tlie  coarae  of  tbat  time  tho  moon  would  bare  Bhiftcd 
er  face  a  little,  bo  that  when  the  aecond  plate  wse  taken  a  slightly 
different  view  frooi  the  Stat  was  obtained, 

HeiT  LuDKUi  held  that  the  lenaes  elionld  be  the  same  dietance 
uart  ai  the  eyes,- viz.,  about  two  and  a-haJf  inchcB,  which  wu  the 
nght  diatance,  whether  for  fignrei  or  landscapei.  Placing  the  lensea 
further  apart  wonld  not  give  atereoacopic  pictnrea  at  all ;  far  what  waa 
not  aecoming  to  naCnre  could  not  he  made  ao  by  artificial  meaaa. 

The  SBCRBlARr  eonld  not  tee  anything  imperfect  or  contrary  to 
nature  in  aiich  f[reater  aeparalioo  if  the  atcreoscopic  view  ghowed  the 
view  diatinctly  and  rounded  aa  the  eye  saw  it,  for  the  e^e  itaelf  waa  not 
perfect.  Helmholtz  liad  certainly,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aolidity  to 
diatant  objects,  made  a  special  apparatas,  called  the  "  telsatcreoacope," 
whioh  gave  exactly  the  same  effects  ae  the  two  halvea  of  a  atereoscopic 
picture  taken  widely  apart  from  each  other. 

The  Chairmah  agreed  in  this.  He  esteemed  a  beautiful,  aoliil  cfiect  to 
he  the  actual  product  of  every  atereoecope,  no  matter  whether  in  taking 
the  picture  the  menDg  taken  to  obtain  that  effect  accorded  exactly 
with  nature  or  not.  He  aaid  tbat  thia  "role  of  nature"  in  plioto- 
grapbio  piotnroa  was  not  generally  so  eMJly  aattkd  as  people  thought, 
aa  witneaa  the  various  diacusiiona  over  the  question  of  the  defects  of 
perapective  in  photography. 

Herr  FrUmm  aaid  that  when  the  object  woa  very  near  the  distance 
between  the  lenaes  ought  to  be  proportionately  reduced,  as  was  tho 
caae  with  the  eyes.  He  waa  certain,  from  the  example  he  bad  already 
given,  that  a  distance  of  ten  and  a-half  inchea  waa  altogether  too  mach 
for  hia  bouquet  of  flowera. 

Herr  HiRTMASH  remarked  on  this  tbat  i"  *!">  nl,BBrv«(.inn  n(  verv 
naar  objects  the  axis  of  the  eyes  converge 
in  •  way  tbat  did  not  take  plac«  with 
tho  lenaea  of  a  atereoacopio  camera.  If, 
therefore,  pbntographen  were  to  work 
with  only  one  lena,  and  move  the  camera 
as  ahown  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  re- 
tnlt  (witii  near  objects)  might  be  similar 
to  the  images  produced  in  the  eyes. 

The  C  a  AIRMAN  exhibited  aome  ex- 
amples of  his  reaearchea  into  the  aen- 
•itiveneas  to  light  of  bromide  of  ailver, 
AS  ahown  by  the  action  upon  it  of  the  colours  of  the  apectrum. 
n«  bod  made  fiae  of  Colonel  Wortley'a  plates  and  the  alkaline  method 
of  development.  By  this  meana  be  had  found  a  far  greater  degree 
of  aenaitiveneaa  than  with  ordinary  bromide  or  iodide  of  ailver  de- 
veloped in  the  old  way  with  acid.  In  his  researches  he  hod 
placed  n  prism  directly  in  the  camera,  and  before  it  •  tnbe  baviog 
a  atnoll  alit.  With  an  ordinary  bromo-iodiaed  plate  and  acid  de- 
velopment the  action  of  the  light  showed  itaelf  alightly  beyond 
the  line  E — that  is,  in  the  green  ray  in  the  prismatic  image  ;  with 
bromide  only  and  the  sanie  development,  according  to  Schullz-Sellack, 
the  light  only  acted  as  far  aa  the  middle  of  the  blue  (near  F).  On  tbe 
otharliand.  tho  aenaitiveneaa  of  the  bromide  waa  distinctly  increased 
under  alkalioe  development,  and  reached  to  the  red-yellow.  It  waa 
very  noteworthy  that  with  Colonel  Wortley'a  p?Btea  a  weakening  of 
the  impression  towards  the  blue  aad  a  atrengtUeniog  towarda  the 
green  raya  was  distinctly  exhibited. 

The  Sccnn'ART  asked  why  a  lane  waa  neeeaaary  in  this  operation 
when  the  platea  could  be  made  to  receive  direct  the  image  of  the 
■pactruTU  without  its  intermediation. 

The  Chaibkah  aaidthatit  was  not  poaaible  to  take  Fraunhofer'a  lines 
without  the  lena,  and  Ibey  were  the  only  gauge  one  hod  of  the  range  of 
tbe  chemical  action. 

Dr.  Zkhkik  inquired  hotr  tbe  ultra-violet  rays  stood  as  regards 
■enaitiveness. 

TheCBAiRHAKsaidfaeoouMnot  teat  that. for,  unfortunately,  his  oxy- 
gen glaaa  priam  abaorbed  them  moatly.  And,  in  answer  to  a  farther 
Saeetion  from  Herr  Prilmm.  relative  to  the  length  of  time  which  an 
Ikaline  developer  might  take  to  work,  and  whether  it  could  be  applied 
to  wet  processes,  he  (the  Chairman)  stated  that  it  could  so  be  used,  and 
that  aa  to  the  duration  of  ita  action  it  waa  aa  rapid  aa  tbe  ordinary 
acid  developer ;  prsctioally,  however,  he  did  not  think  it  of  much  avail 
tor  wet  proceaaeo,  for  it  waa  not  nsable  with  iodide  of  silver,  being 
only  avulable  with  bromides,  tt  waa  alao  much  more  difficult  to 
get  clean  plates  with  an  alkaline  developer  than  with  an  acid. 

Herr  Stack,  of  Guben,  had  forwarded  two  "  coilodiometera  "  forin- 
speotion.  The  instrument,  it  appears,  is  constructed  similarly  to  the 
BTgentometers  in  common  uae,  having  an  air- bulb  which  causes  it  to  float 
high  or  low  in  the  liquid,  according  to  the  denaitv  of  the  latter.  It  waa 
l«marked  by  the  inventor  that  in  tbe  case  oE  collodion  the  temperature 
and  the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether  had  ao  much  to  do  with  the 
density  that  precautions  wore  needed  in  using  tbe  instmment.  The 
temperature  liret  was  Hxed  at  62*  Fab.,  and  it  wns  provided  with  four 
■oales  answering  to  tbe  four  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  it  would  prove  a  useful  thing 
in  t«sting  tha  quality  and  oontoatt  of  Mmplea  of  commeicinl  collodion, 


if  they  coald  only  first  know  what  the  proportions  of  ether  and  alcohtd 
in  each  were. 

Tlia  SKCHtrARY  said  it  would  be  of  moat  nte  for  testing  bome-mads 
collodion. 

Rome  one  having  asked  how  long  uniodiaed  collodion  would  ke^p, 

Herr  FrUhu  aaidtfaatbeliclieved  it  would  keep  at  least  a  year.  H« 
further  remaikert  how  different  samples  of  pyroxyline,  even  when  used 

equal  quantibies,  gave  iilma  of  various  thickneasea,  and  saked  if  that 
fact  would  not  have  an  influence  upon  the  collodiometer.  Collodion  was 
generally  mode  thinner  now  by  dealers  than  it  had  been  formerly. 

Some  picturea  were  then  presented,  doue  by  Muybridee,  oi  San 
Francisco ;  and,  after  sundry  queetiOna  had  been  answered,  toe  meeting 
was  adjourned. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION  OF  THE  AMEDICAN 

INSTITUTE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  Society  the  President,  Mr.  H.  J. 

Newton,  occupiol  tlie  cbnir.    The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

ytie  Pretervatire  for  Dry  Plalfa. — Tha  PnKtrDKNT  said  :— I  have 
been  invading  the  kitchen  again.  I  mixed  aiime  moatard  seed  with  tea 
for  a  preservative  for  dry  platea,  and  I  found  it  increaaed  the  acnaitive- 
nesa  very  ranch.  I  took  two  table-apoonfiile  of  mustard  seed  and  two 
table- spoonfuls  of  Japanese  tsa,  and  poured  on  eight  or  ten  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  covered  it  over,  and  let  it  stand  and  ateep  for  one  or 
two  hours.  I  then  added  ten  groina  to  tbe  ounce  of  augar-of-milk,  and 
filtered  through  cotton  ;  made  up  to  ten  oancea,  and  added  two  ounces 
of  alcohol.  It  was  then  ready  for  uae.  I  found  that  the  plates  wonld 
give  the  same  detail  in  a  minute  and  o-quarter  that  with  the  tea  alona 
would  take  five  or  six  minutes.  I  found,  also,  by  crushing  tbe  mustard 
seed  ia  a  mortar  before  it  waa  steeped  with  tbe  tea  it  made  a 
much  more  aensitive  plate  than  in  putting  tho  seeds  in  whole  ;  but 
they  did  not  keep  as  well,  and  were  nearly  worthless  in  two  weeks. 
With  the  seeds  wholo  it  required  abont  two  and  a- halt  minutes',  and  tba 
other  way  ahoub  a  minute  and  a-qnarter's,  exposure,  while,  in  general,  I 

Eive  fivominates'expoBureto  tea.  1  afterwards  tried  the  oil  of  m'lstanJ. 
ut  I  found  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  handle.  It  is  very  volatile  and 
irritating,  and  makes  a  blistor  on  the  akin  where  it  touchea,  anil  is  try- 
ing to  the  eyes.  I  took  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  muatord  aeed 
and  put  it  in  four  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  it  mado  a  very  brilliant  nega- 
tive. Tt  had  the  same  senaitiveneas  as  Uie  whole  aeeda.  1  have  here 
negatives  which  were  made  with  some  cotton  made  from  the  formula 
that  M.  Duchoohois  gave  me.  It  came  out  very  fine  and  quick.  I 
developed  one  with  iron,  to  which  I  give  forty  seconds,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether over-exposed.  I  have  brought  aome  prints  from  the  dry-plate 
negatives  by  tbis  process.  Here  is  one  which  was  made  with  a  negative 
exposed  forty-five  seconds  and  developed  with  alkaline  development.  I 
did  not  gain  anything  in  time  by  developing  it  in  that  way,  bconnse  it 
took  four  times  aa  long  ;  bnt  there  would  be  an  anvantage  in  taking  au 
animal  or  living  sabject  which  you  wished  to  secure  in  a  ebort  time. 

Mr.  Kkowlton  said  he  had  conversed  with  aBveral  about  the  Shaw 
patent.  The  owner  seemed  to  be  trying  to  eell  it  to  tho  National  Pho- 
tographic Aaaooiation  for  a  large  sum ;  and  thoae  who  would  not  buy 
liconaea  must  give  him  their  wastes  to  refine,  or  be  prosecuted.  He  in- 
troduced 

Mr.  B.  E.  Valfntinb,  au  attorney,  who,  after  aome  remarks  coa- 
cerning  the  patent,  aaid  he  came  not  to  make  a  apeech  bnt  to  listen. 
He  would  be  glad  to  give  them  any  information  in  hia  power,  having 
been  consulted  by  many  rcgirdtnn  their  linbility  under  the  Shaw  patent, 
mittee  appointed  by  the  National  Photographic  Association  had 
recommended  the  publication  of  the  couusera  remarka,  and  he  hod  only 
lately  aeen  the  eame.  He  explained  that  a  patent  is  not  what  in  the 
odious  sense  of  the  word  it  is  understood  to  be,  but  merely  an  agree- 
ment between  the  government  and  ao  individual,  granting  him  aa  its 
sole  agent  for  a  term  of  years,  but  demondins  an  equivalent  Suoh 
article  or  process  must  show  originahty  ancT  usefulnaas— that  Mr. 
Sbaw  claimed  the  use  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  aubatontially  as  aet 
forth,  &c. ;  hat,  according  to  his  patent,  the  apparatus  ha  uses  for 
collecting  residues  is  included  in  it,  and  he  thought  tbat  not  one  artist 
in  every  one  hundred  was  virtually  infringing  Sbaw's  patent,  nor  that 
any  domagea  could  be  collected  under  tbe  patent  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  A.  A.  PaAR^Ai.i.  asked  if  any  eiperimenta  had  been  made  with 
green  glass.  No  one  responding,  he  {Mr.  Pearsall)  spoke  of  his  former 
trials  and  attempts  to  follow  it  out  oa  described  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  hia 
aubsequent  failures;  that,  slthongfa  ha  was  upheld  in  his  opinions  by 
most  of  those  who  were  present,  in  condemning  it  for  practical  photo- 
graphy aa  far  aa  he  had  experimented,  Mr.  Newton  had  attacked  him 
very  savagely  regarding  tho  "  principle  involved,"  and  which  principle 
he  (Mr.  Pearsall)  had  never  elucidated.  That  Mr.  Newton  explained 
the  "  principle  as  being  the  "  action  of  light  on  the  salts  of  ailver." 
He  read  eitracta  from  Mr.  Newton's  article  in  tha  BuUttm  with  com- 
ments thereon. 

Mr.  Eales  Buggested  that  all  should  tcy  the  experiment  and  r«port. 

Mr.  Knowltok  said  tbat  Mr.  Newton  had  made  two  negativea  of 

biui,  in  hia  cwn  honse,  and  that »  negattve  tatwn  in  fiftvan  Moonda  bf 
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ttiB  kid  of  tlis  green  glw  anxilUry  woa  battac  thui  one  ezpossd 
thirty  •aeonda  witbont  niing  tfao  gcnea  glue. 

Mr.  Pbaksall  laid  be  wm  open  to  conviction,  and  if  any  one  would 
■bow  bitn  wberein  bejiad  erred  in  uiing  it  hu  would  be  glad  to  cbuiige 
hii  opinion.  He  had  uaed  many  aamiiles  of  glus,  in  every  conceivable 
manner,  bat  alt  bad  reaalted  in  failnrei,  and  he  wu  forced  to  condemn 
it  aa  far  ae  hia  experimente  were  oonaeroed. 

Mr.  Khowlton  moved,  and  it  wai  oarriad,  tbat  Mr.  Newton  be 
invited  to  attend  tbe  next  meeting  and  explain  regardiog  the  uw  of 
green  glau. 

Mr.  BoLixa  aiked  whether  any  mem1>er  bad  triad  Edworde'i  proceu, 
and  with  what  incccai.     No  one  reiponded. 

After  lomfl  other  biuiuein  the  meetiug  wiu  adjonroed. 


Corrcspontitnte. 


X  AM  writing  theae  linca  on  the  monting  of  New  Year's  Day,  which  has 
opBDod  Dpon  ai  glorionily  here — without  a  clond — reminding  me  of 
■cDtfaem  Italy  at  tbie  leaion  rather  than  of  weatern  France.  Let  me 
accept  it  aa  a  favonrable  omen.  When  the  ann  abinea  lo  bravely  on 
the  firat  of  Jaanary  one  may  aarely  look  forward  bojiefuUy  to  the 
l>hotogT^1)ia  work  of  the  new  year.  May  it  be  a  happy  and  n  proaperona 
MM  to  yon  all,  dear  readera  1 

In  my  letter  of  a  fortnight  ago  I  caet  a  retroapective  glanoe  apon  the 
hielory  of  oni  act  during  the  paat  eighteen  years.  I  will  now  invite 
my  rettdera  to  join  me  in  a  look  ahead.  In  what  apecial  direotiona  do 
oar  hope*  of  progreaa  now  chieSy  lie!  Where  are  our  procesaea  and 
appIianoM  open  to  improvement*!  In  what  waya  may  w«  hope  to 
advance  onr  art  thii  year— optically,  chemically,  artiatically,  and  com- 
merciallyT  How  can  we  render  iba  practioa  more  anre  and  more 
agreeablef — more  naefnl  and  more  remnnerative  ?  Theae  are  qneationa 
which  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  it  beborea  us  all  to  weigh 
Carefnily. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  addrei*  a  word  or  two  first  to  my  profeaaional 

Are.  th^  qnite  aatieSed  with  the  eonatrnotion  of  their  glau  rooma? 
Ja  the  lighting  of  their  aitten  managed  on  right  principle!!  Would 
Sir  Joabua  Beynolda,  Bubeui,  or  Vandyke  be  latisSad  with  itT  What 
i«  the  principle  on  which  all  great  portrait  pointen  have  proceeded,  and 
if  photographen  depart  from  it,  why  do  they  do  lo !  Became  they  wont 
more  light,  I  may  be  told.  But  taliere  do  they  want  more  light!  Upon 
the  faoet  Nol  Then  it  must  be  for  the  ehailowa.  But  the  ahndows 
can  be  lighted  easily  enough  by  mesne  of  white  refiactora.  Tlien  why 
bnild  a  glaia  lioute,  with  a  glass  roof,  letting  the  light  from  the  leitith 
fall  npon  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  sitter,  and  making  the  room  aa 
hot  aa  a  oonservatory  for  delicate  exotics!  And  then  comes  another  im- 
portant qneation — Is  your  studio  Jon^  enonghl  Think  over  these  points; 
and  let  me  offer  yon  tihe  following  suggestione.  To  live  in  the  outskirts 
of  a  town  rather  than  in  the  midst  of  its  smoke  and  gloom  ;  to  rent  a 
honse  with  alarge  garden,  and  In  this  to  build  youratudioin  tbefoUcwiDg 
simple  and  inezpenaive  manner  :^Fifty  feet  long,  aeven  feet  wide,  with 

*  flat  roof  oovned  with  felt,  and  the  sides  and  ends  of  featber-edgo 
boarding;  Let  it  have  two  windows  facing  each  other  in  the  aides  near 
Mwh  end— that  is  to  say,  four  windows  in  all,  extending  from  floor  to 
Moling,  and  fonr  feet  wide,  provided  with  solid  abutters.  Let  one  of 
theae  windows  only  be  open  at  a  time,  and  let  a  portion  of  that  be 
covered,  if  neoeasary.  Let  each  end  of  the  room  have  a  bsokgronnd,  so 
-that  the  sitter  can  be  placed  at  either  end,  according  to  oircuoistanoes, 
and  be  lighted  only  by  the  side  window,  which  will  be  very  close,  and 
by  reflectors  plooed  on  the  opposite  side.  Let  the  room  be  papered  with 
datk-blue  paper  both  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  Let  the  eyes  of  the 
sitter  always  be  directed  into  the  darkness  of  this  tunnel ;  and  let  the 
camera  be  placed  as  for  as  poasible  from  him.  He  will  then  be  lighted 
by  one  dominant  light  only,  and  not  by  general  diffused  light ;  and  the 
aiiadowB  will  receive  reflected  light  coming  also  from  one  dominant 
■Durae  only— a  oondition  which  would  satisfy  perfectly  any  of  the  great 
portrait  painters,  whilst  the  ezpoanre  would  be  leas  than  it  is  at  present 
In  an  itl.«onatnicted  itndio,  and  there  would  be  vastly  more  roundness 
and  modelling  in  tbe  face  and  figure.  The  advantage  of  the  tunnel  with 
fonr  winclows  is  that  its  aspect  would  be  perfectly  immaterial,  and  thus 

•  great  trimble  in  building  would  be  got  rid  of.  But  mind  that  it  is 
well  ventilated  and  eool. 


We  come  next  to  the  proceas  of  taking  the  negatiTe.  Beware  of 
halation  round  the  dark  outlines.  Look  to  your  prinrs,  and  if  it  exist 
do  not  reet  satisfied,  for  it  ia  a  hideous  defect,  and  not  altogether  in- 
curable. I'ry  also  to  take  negatives  which  come  op  gradually  to  the  right 
density  without  requiriog  any  subeequent  intensifying,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  covseuess  of  the  deposit.  But  the  process  of  the  future 
is  that  with  bromide  only,  a  strong  bath,  a  hygroscopic  preservative, 
and  an  alkaline  developer.  Give  tUis  your  seriuu*  attention;  for  not 
only  are  the  fihna  much  more  sensitive,  but  they  will  keep  for  faonrs 
withont  losing  their  good  qualities,  so  that  more  time  con  be  given  to 
the  artiatio  posing  and  lighting  of  the  sitter  and  to  watching  for  a 
pleasing  expression.  With  this  process,  in  suoha  Btodio  aa  I  have  sug- 
gested, the  exposure  never  need  exceed  two  or  three  aeoonds ;  so  that 
with  a  refiocting  camera,  it  could  be  watched  for  upon  the  ground  glass 
and  be  given  unconsciously  to  the  sitter  during  a  pause  in  the  course 
of  eonversation.  With  respeot  to  this  new  bromide  process,  your 
quickest  and  best  plan  would  be  to  loora  it  from  some  one  who  has  made 
a  study  of  it  and  mastered  all  it*  pecnlarities.  And  this  reminds  me 
that  we  sadly  want  a  photographio  college,  where  the  different  branches 
of  the  art  would  be  perfectly  tiught,  and  where  a  diploma  of  proficiency 
would  be  conferred. 

Our  optical  appliances  are  now  well-nigh  perfect,  but  a  portrait  tena 
with  botk  compounds  cemented  would  be  perhaps  an  improvemeDt  opoh 
the  prstent  fornt. 

Priating  is  the  next  subject  od  which  a  few  word*  jnnst  be  said. 
Our  present  mode  of  silver  printing  still  holds  its  ground,  for  nothing 
can  surpass  it  in  beauty,  whilst  it^is  not  all  coiJefr  de  rott  with  the  rivsl 
process.  Carbon  prints  and  Woodburytypea  both  require  fixing  with 
alum,  and  this  may  be  imperfectly  done  by  aasistants.  Collotypes  also 
may  peel  off  in  patches.  So  every  process  has  its  *pecial  difficulties  and 
objectiooa.  The  great  convenienoe  of  ailver  printing  is  that  the  progress 
of  (he  exposure  oan  be  readily  watcbed.  Silver  prints  may,  I  think,  be 
regarded  ae  permanent  when  proper  pains  ore  taken  with  the  fixing. 
When  thoroughly  washed  after  the  gold  bath  and  fixed  in  fresh  hypo, 
sulphite,  followed  by  hot  water  washing,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
■bout  their  fading.  I  may  here  mention  a  very  curious  fact,  viz.,  that  if 
a  silver  print  be  rendered  tnnaluceat  by  impregnating  it  with  a  mixture 
of  benzole  and  almond  oil  the  aiistence  of  sulphide  of  silver  within  the 
pore*  of  the  paper  will  be  immediately  revealed.  A  really  good  plain 
paper  process  is  wanted  for  enlargements,  so  that  they  may  resemble 
engravings  upon  India-paper,  and  have  an  absolute  black  colour  and  all 
the  joioy  vigour  of  printing-ink,  without  the  glaze  of  albumen.  I  have 
just  now  on  the  stocks  a  novelty  of  this  kind,  and  will  describe  the 
process  soon  ;  it  seemi  to  answer  perfectly,  and  is  very  simple  and 
ecoQomiciL  The  method  employed  by  Mr.  Haonah  yielded  rather 
nearly  blue-blacks,  which  were  objectionable  ;  whilst  developed  priuti 
ore  often  coarse  and  faulty  in  definition  and  gradation. 

Carbon  printing  npon  mica  for  earUt  de  vitlU  may,  perhaps,  hare  • 
pleasing  novelty.  The  proce«a  wsa  suggested  to  me  the  other  dsy  by  Hr. 
J.A.Spencer,oftheAntotypeCompany,  audit  is  mostdelightfnlly  simple. 
A  piece  of  black  pigmented  paper  is  excited  in  a  bath  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  is  then  preesed  with  the  pigmented  tide  in  oontaotwithaaheet 
of  mica,  by  means  of  a  squeegee,  and  left  to  get  dry,  when  the  two,  of 
course,  adhere  firmly  together.  The  printing  is  then  done  tlirough  the 
mica,  which  saves  the  usual  risk  of  injury  to  the  negative.  The  develop- 
ment is  efiieoted  by  eimply  putting  the  sheet  of  mioa,  with  the  paper 
atill  attached,  into  warm  water.  The  paper  soon  peels  off,  and  lesvea 
the  image  upon  the  mica.  It  is  now  a  black  transparency,  but  when 
mounted  upon  a  white  oord,  with  the  image  in  contact  with  the  card, 
itsbowaaaafioevigorons  black  print,  which  is  noa-reveiaed.  I  strongly 
recommend  this  process  to  the  notice  of  portraitist*  aa  the  simplest 
method  of  priuting  at  present  known,  and  yielding  beautiful  result*, 
which  are  deficient  in  no  technical  quality.  The  manipulation  is  so  easy 
that  anyone  may  auoceed  at  the  first  trial.  The  exposure  it  only 
one-third  of  what  a  silver  print  requires,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a  besa- 
tiful  eoamel.  It  has  ooourred  to  me  that  inatead  of  mioa  a  film  of  plain 
collodion  might,  perhaps,  be  employed,  spread  upon  mica,  and  subse- 
quently detached  so  that  the  same  sheet  of  mica  might  be  used  many 


Bulargements  are  now  occupying  a  great  deal  of  attention  amongst 
profeseional  photographers,  and  mauy  different  systems  are  on  the  lapit. 
It  teems  to  be  agreed  that  the  old  plan  of  enlarging  by  the  solar  camera 
or  by  artificial  light,  with  development,  yieldacoarse  Mid  inferior  result*, 
which  reqnire  a  vast  deal  of  retouchiog.  So  the  present  method  oon- 
•iit*  in  taking  a  poaitive  tmuparenQj'  fnm  Uw  imgstiTe,  i^  thm  u> 


so 
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enlarged  negfttlve  from  th»t,  wbioh  alloin  Uitm  tepftfltte  dunoM  for 
Ntoaohing,  irhiUt  tbe  ultimate  print,  whioh  it  upon  albimaiiued  paper, 
i»  not  Ktoaahed  at  aU.  The  problem  iMms  to  ba  how  beet  to  taks 
the  truuparent  poeitive.  On  thia  lubject  »e  had  in  the  beginning  of 
lait  year  a  capital  article  in  thii  Journal,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Foxlee.  He 
reooramended,  aa  I  think  wisely,  to  take  an  ttUargtd  tnuuparent  poiitive 
in  a  oopying  camera,  aay  np  to  12  x  10,  and  then  to  work  upon  that  and 
copy  it  again.  Tbia  moat  aarely  be  better  than  printing  the  trans- 
parency by  contact  with  the  negative  upon  a  dry  plate.  To  those 
who  follow  tbii  system  I  would  suggest  to  use  moist  albumen 
plates  bdth  for  the  enlarged  positive  and  negative,  and  not  the  oommoa 
wet  process.  They  will  find  it  a  great  oomfort  to  work  with  washed 
Alms.  Bat  the  question  also  arises  whether  paper  would  not  do 
perfectly  well  for  the  enlarged  negative;  if  so,  it  would  be  a  great  gain 
in  every  way,  for  operating  upon  large  plates  of  glass  is  not  exactly  a 
joke  from  any  point  of  view.  Being  one  of  the  oldest  paper  men  I  hope 
to  take  this  matter  np,  and  have  more  to  say  about  it  some  day. 

Those  who  print  magio-lantem  slides  or  glass  transparencies  in  a 
copying  camera  will  find  that  moist  plates  with  an  albuiuBD  preservative 
yield  far  finer  results,  both  in  colour  and  vigour,  than  the  cold  grey 
prints  which  are  obtained  by  the  common  wet  process.  Id  fact,  moist 
pintes  will  also  be  found  better  for  many  purpoees  where  dry  ones  have 
liitharto  been  employed.  These  plates  are  also  admirably  adapted  for 
oopying  paintings  and  prints.  If  a  revened  negative  be  required  you 
have  only  to  wipe  and  polish  the  baek  of  the  plate,  and  put  it  into 
a  properly -constrnoted  shde  with  its  back  to  the  tens. 

But  the  problem  which  has  the  greatest  interest  for  professional 
photograpbers  is  that  of  coloub.  From  the  very  first  this  has  been 
felt,  and  even  the  early  daguerreotypes  were  tinted  with  powder  colours. 
Bat,  strange  to  say,  np  to  the  present  moment  no  really  good 
•ouDomioal  mode  of  colonring  photographic  portraits  has  been  intro- 
dnoed.  Colour«d  portraits  are  not  only  costly  bat,  too  often,  gaudy, 
vulgar,  and  inartistic.  Perfect  horrors  in  colour  have  even  found  their 
way  into  the  ezhibitiona  of  the  London  Fhotographio  Society. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  M.  Vidal  sad  M.  Laroohe  will  sncoeed  with 
their  new  methods;  but  both  are  troublesome  and  complicated,  and 
quite  ansnited  for  the  production  of  a  tmall  number  of  coloured  copies 
from  a  negative,  *nch  as  sitters  to  a  professional  portraitist  would  in 
general  require. 

It  is  with  inSnite  pleasan,  therefore,  that  I  have  to  annonnoe  the 
discovery  in  France  of  a  new  method  of  oolouriug  photographs,  which 
I*  abont  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  both  in  France  and  in  Eog- 
laud.  The  tesulta  are  so  extremely  beaatifnl,  and  are  produced  by  suoh 
■imple  means,  that  I  know  of  nothing  more  likely  to  please  the  public 
or  interest  the  profession  than  this  most  important  novelty.  The 
beauty  of  the  piotnr«s  when  thus  treated  oonsists  in  their  hsrmony, 
aentiment,  and  thorough  art  qualities.  Tbey  combine  vigour  with  soft- 
ness, and  exhibit  richness  withont  gandiness  or  vulgarity.  As  for 
gradation,  they  more  than  equal — they  itirpaas — the  moat  exquLsitely- 
fioisUed  miniatures  or  enamels.  The  process  is  suitsble  for  all  kinds  of 
photographs,  whether  upon  glass  or  paper,  by  whatever  process  printed 
and  ot  whatever  size;  whilst  the  eost  can  be  made  so  low  as  to  render 
oolonred  card  portraits  as  common  almost  as  plain  ones  are  now.  Mora 
than  this  I  cannot  say  at  present,  but  as  soon  as  the  patent  has  been 
taken  out  I  will  publish  fuU  particulars.  I  tmst  that  our  Gditon  will 
permit  me  to  say  thus  muah  in  anticipation  of  what  is  shortly  to  follow, 
as  it  oertaialy  forms  oAe  of  the  great  noveltiea  which  I  may  point  to  as 
already  looming  through  the  haie  of  the  future. 

It  remains  now  for  me  to  offer  a  word  or  two  to  my  amateur  brethren, 
for  it  is  to  Chtir  ranks  that  I  belong,  and  oar  tastes  are  more  especially 


The  dry  ooUodioD  prooeuea  are  what  chiefly  interest  amatenn.  To 
them  it  matters  uot  greatly  whether  they  have  an  ooeaaional  failure, 
provided  they  can  carry  about  with  them  on  their  country  rambles,  and 
expose  when  thay  ohoose,  sensitive  dry  plates  which  wUI  retain  their 
good  qualities  indefinitely,  snd  can  be  developed  on  their  retnm  home. 

But  in  allowing  a  plate  to  get  dry  there  are  these  great  inconveniences, 
viz,  the  tendency  to  wrinkling  and  blistering  of  the  film  when  it  is 
wetted  again  ;  the  increased  translucency  of  the  film,  which  renders  a 
red  backing  neoessary  in  order  to  preient  fiare  i  and  the  risk  of  the 
destruction  of  the  latent  image  by  long  keeping  after  exposure. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  first  of  these  evils  a  snbstratum  is  employed. 
The  best  is,  perhaps,  india-rubber  dissolved  in  chloroform,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  grain  to  the  onnce ;  but  every  additional  film  has  its  own 
aiiiiitioiial  ipMi  utdBawi  to  drtiaot  from  the  perleoUon  of  the  negative. 


For  ■  red  backing  I  wonld  recommuid  the  nse  of  a  substratum  to 
which  oar  attention  was  first  direeted  a  few  months  sgo  by  Mr.  Henry 
Cooper,  viz.,  aurine.  This  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  though  not 
in  water,  and  may  be  added  in  considerable  pMportion  to  plain  collo- 
dion. When  poured  upon  a  glass  plate  the  effect  is  precisely  that  of 
orange-coloured  or  ruby  glass,  and,  as  the  optical  contact  is  perfect,  it 
makes  an  excellent  backing  for  dry  plates.  It  can  be  easily  removed 
by  a  tuft  of  cotton  dipped  in  alcohol,  and,  what  is  very  important,  it 
does  not  dirty  the  dsrk  slides.  Aurine  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Jnd. 
son,  in  Soutbwark-street,  Londoo,  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

I  may  here  mention  the  aingular  fact  that,  if  added  to  bromiaed  oollo- 
dion  containing  only  three  grains  of  cadmium  bromide  per  ounce,  and 
no  iodide,  aurine  plays  the  same  part  ss  iodide  ot  silver  in  the  film  in 
preventing  flare,  and  may  be  nsed  instead  of  it  with  a  thirty-grain  bath. 
It  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  bath,  but  thus  far  I  have  not  found 
this  produce  any  bad  effects  with  bromide  films.  I  am  alluding  here 
only  to  the  preparation  of  aathed  films,  where  I  have  proved  iodide  of 
silver  to  be  quite  inert  eA«micatiy,  and  merely  to  act  as  so  much  yellow 
colouring  matter. 

But  the  more  important  matter  iu  oonnection  with  washed  films,  both 
wet  and  dry,  ts  the  purity  of  the  washing  water.  This  is  the  real  key 
to  success.  The  nature  of  tbs  preservative  is  comparatively  uuimportaiit; 
but  for  dry  plates  it  should  be  one  which  gets  perfectly  dry,  and  does 
not  contain  any  hygroscopic  substance. 

The  secret  of  good  keeping  qualities  b^ore  exposnre  lies  in  leaving  a 

trace  of  unconverted  soluble  ramish  in  the  film  ;  whilst,  (\fler  exposure 

lies  iu  giving  the  film  a  final  application  of  gallic  aoid,  which  seems  to 

counteract  the  destrnctive  effect  of  the  uuoonverted  bromide  upon  tlM 

latent  image,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  own  properties  a*  a  developer. 

Both  professioual  and  amateur  photographers  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  instantsneooa  photography.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
always  go  about  in  a  cab  with  yellow  windows,  and  fitted  up  with  baths, 
&c.,  in  search  of  suoh  bits  or  natural  effects  as  make  charming  instan- 
taneous studies.  We  must  have  either  rapid  moiat  plates  or  rapid  dry 
ones.  By  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath  these  oan  be  easily  prepared 
so  as  to  beat  common  wet  plates  hollow  in  sensitiveness.  We  only  want, 
therefore,  a  suitable  inatantaneous  portable  camera  for  small  negatively 
or  converted  positives,  whioh  can  be  after«rards  enlarged.  The  intra- 
daction  of  such  an  instrument  is  a  subject  to  which  we  may,  I  tm^ 
look  forward  with  oonddenoe.  At  any  rate,  it  belongs  to  the  dreams  at 
the  future, 

I  have  now  shown,  I  hope,  that  there  are  stillsomeimpcotant  novelties 
within  our  grssp,  and  that  if  we  persevere  we  may  realise  Sume  of  them 
during  the  year  upon  which  we  have  jost  entered.  But  let  us  always 
work  in  promiting  directions,  and  not  tbrovr  away  time,  and  cash,  and 
temper,  in  the  chase  of  any  ij^nit  faliuu,  whioh  a  little  reflection  would 
show  could  never  have  any  real  practioal  value. 

There  is  no  other  French  news  of  interest  this  week,  except  that  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  as  relating  to  the  subject  of  colour. 
Sedan,  January  lit,  1374.  Thomas  Sdttdk,  B.A- 

MEDALS. 


Tq  the  EuiTOBS, 

Okntlucrk, — With  reference  to  tbe  system  of  medals,  &o.,  there  are 
certain  condiUons  that  should  be  strictly  enforced  as  to  the  boaa  fide*  <* 
exhibits,  to  prevent  tbe  miscarriage  of  the  intended  distinction.  I 
mention  this  as  the  following  has  recently  come  to  my  knowledge  :— 

Some  few  years  ago  I  took  same  negatives  for  a  person  calling  bimielf  a 

Ehotoorapher,  bat  who  in  reality  was  only  an  employer  of  labour,  havug 
imself  no  knowledge  of  pbotograpby  whatever— not  oven  (rf  the  rtidl- 
menta  of  the  art  From  these  negatives  pHiita  were  obtained  and  sent  in 
competition,  and  iu  bis  own  name,  to  the  late  Vienna  Exhibition,  and 
obtamed  there  a  reward. 

Surely  some  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  thia  sort  of  thing,  and 
the  publio  from  being  misled  as  to  the  status  of  snch  to-oalled  photo- 
graphers.— I  am,  youn,  ftc,  £■  v- 
Pruton,  January  6,  1874.             _ 

DIALYSEBS. 
To  tie  EnrroRS. 
GEHTLBifBir, — The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  leading  acta'cle  in 
your  Journal  of  last  week,  giving  an  acoonntof  the  dialyser  and  its 
uses:— "The  bottom  must  be  formed  of  such  a  material  that,  while 
under  certain  oonditioos  it  will  allow  salts  to  pass  or  filtor  through,  A 
must  not  psnnit  the  liquid  in  whioh   tiw  Nltl  «rg  disiolvw  *^ 


TBE    BRITISH   JOUBHAI.    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Janoftry  0.  1614] 

I  believe  the  foIIowiiiK  u  •  oorreol  «t«temeiit  of  llie  kotion  let  up 
dnring  the  proccM  of  dutyeii :— Given  a  colloid  Bubstauce  and  a  aalt 
disBoIved  in  a  liquid ;  alao,  given  a  liqnid  capable  of  disaolving  the  above 
■alt ;  tlien,  if  the  eoUoid  >nb«t«nce  and  ttie  salt  in  aolutiou  be  placed  in 
&  djolTier  and  •(upended  in  the  above  liquid  an  action  oommencea, 
ending  in  both  Uquida  being  of  the  same  ipecitic  gravity  so  far  aa  the 
■alt  ia  conoemed,*  though  of  courie  when  the  gelatine  remaining  in  the 
dialyter  ia  taken  into  accoant  this  i«  not  the  case.  1  take  the  above  to 
be  a  (ufficient  reaaon  why  a  toliod'uxt  emntiion  could  not  be  freed  from  a 
BDlnble  aalt,  nnleea  a  liquid  identical  with  the  aolVenta  of  the  collodion, 
and  milted  in  the  nme  proportion,  be  employed  for  anapeoding  the 
dialvMr  in ;  for,  were  water  or  weaker  aolveuts  need,  the  oonltituenti 
of  the  collodion  would.be  changed  or  the  cotton  precipitated.  Still,  if 
ether  and  alcohol  in  the  right  proportion  were  nied,  the  ao-called 
"aoIubleaaltB"  would,  I  think,  be  hisolvbie. 

I  have  been  indnced  to  write  thia  beoanse  I  notioed  that  yea  mention 
eoUodion  among  other  emnlaioua  as  being  capable  of  bein^  "waahed" 
by  dialyeis.  Aocording  to  your  theory  the  eolnble  aalt  u  carried  by 
the  liqnid  of  the  emulaion  to  the  extreme  limit*  of  it*  territory,  ■"  *" 


wpttk — thatia,  (ay  half-way  throogh  (he  aeptum— and  ia  there  delivered 
up  to  the  anthoritiee  on  the  other  aide  of  the  border,  no  interminiFlinD 
of  the  o£Bcial«  being  allowed.     Thil  appeara  to  me  to  be  a  correct 


of  four  theory  as  hinted  at  in  the  paiaage  quoted  from  yonr  leading 
artiole  at  the  b»inning  of  my  letter. 

According  to  Sr.  Monckhoven'i  aiperience,  given  in  a  pwer  pobliihc 
in  Tbk  Bbitish  Journai.  or  B&otot.rafht,  November  10,  1871,  pr 
ci^itated  pyroxyline  may  be  diaaolved  in  alcohi^'  I  have  not  fouE 
thia  to  be  the  case  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  pyivxyline  iji  lesi  aolnble  i 
ether  and  alcohol  than  before  it  wns  precipitated,  Ihoogh  thii  fact  ma 
ba  due  to  ite  not  beiag  in  ao  fine  division  as  the  ordinacjt cotton-  . 

I  have  made  an  emuliioh  by  the  following  method  ;  but  for  tttl 
reaaon  or  other,  which  I  have  been  nuable  to  dlioover,  it  giv^  v^ 
alow  and  thin  images  : — For  two  oonces  of  emulsion  I  made  twfxepi 
rate  solution*  of  cotton— one  containing;  bromide  of  BRmonium^lMt  t^ 
other  plain.  The  Grst  solution  contained  about  seventeen  gra^^K 
bromide  of  ammonium  aod  eleven  grains  of  cotton  to  ime  e^Jobill  i 
lolvesta.  This  was  senaitiied  by  tiUiiog  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  < 
silver  in  water  and  precipitating  it  with  bicarbonate  ofsodsj  thah  wasl 
ing  it,  diasolving  in  ammonia,  and  adding  it  to  the  bromK^  collodio 
with  shaking.  The  emnlaion  was  then  precipitated  with  water  (dit 
tilled]  and  dried,  after  which  it  waa  diasulved  in  the  plain  collodio 
above  mentioned,  which  ooDtained  four  grains  of  cotton  to  each  of  th 
two  ounces.  Thia  emnlaion  gives  a  fairly  opaque  Sim;  but,  whb 
organified  and  exposed  for  fifteen  seconds  with  the  fall  aperture  of 
oomponnd  aterea  lene,  the  subject  being  a  northern  sky,  at  two  p.m., 
perbape  asltght  indication  of  eipcanre  may  be  perceived  on  applicatim 
of  the  alkaline  developer.  This  result  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  largd  eiosM  of  bromide  ;  bat,  on  testing  for  it,  no  trace  was  apparent. 
Thinking  that  perhapa  carbonate  of  silver  might  be  the  cause  of  ioaensl- 
tiveneaa  I  addeil  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the  emulaion.  This  addition 
waa  not  followed  try  effipTesoence,  though  on  ebaking  and  taking  the 
'(tcqiper  out  of  the  botffi^  I  could  bear  a  aonnd  much  like  that  of  effer- 
veacence,  bnt,  after  oontinued  shaking,  attributed  it  to  the  bnbblea 
bursting. 

The  cottini  was  some  of  my  own  making  after  Dr.  Nicol's  formaU ; 
and  I  have  bem  noaewhat  surprised  to  find  that  it  gives  a  sfrudurejew 
film  and  tough.  I  believe  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  ootton  was 
washed  daring  tvmty-fonr  boors  in  a  small,  running  stream  of  water 
which  .c^triaed  carMijate  of  lime;  but  I  do  not  think  that  could  affeot 
lb  1 1  dyilMi.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  HiKBBBT  B.  Bbbkilit. 

OmiMfyi  Omirl,  ntar  Worettler, 
^nmaiy  6,  IBIi. 
'  [La  otnwtiels  laat  week  we  omitted  to  My  tbat  If  ooUodioa  were 
to  M  diaTyaed  it  would  he  teqaiaito  to  plko«  the  dialyaet  in  ethei 
wad  aloohol.— Edb.^ 


W^mdhma. 


RuiorAL.— We  notice  that  Meaars.  Otdlsh  ft  Co.  have  removed  from 
Newgate-street  to  larger  and  more  oemmodion*  premises,  108,  Uattou 

I  CoucKCD  Gi,.ui8  mus  ax  Exfobsd  Pun.—Having  a  mnltiplyiug 
I  box  with  a  caid-aiiB  dinthragiii,  I  tried  a  thin,  light  Fmasian  bine  glasa 
;  in  one-halt  of  it,  and  also  in  the  fnU  sise  ;  the  effect  waa  greriereoft- 
!  tuM  or  middle  tone,  Doperceptible  Iom  of  abarpneas,  no Muarinng,  and 
deameaa  of  shadows.  The  ludtt  mbyin  the  lame  place  save  some  of 
the  Muns  remits,  with  but  litQe  longer  espoanre.  The  gusa  ased  waa 
leas  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  ^ickusaa.  In  the  camera,  near  the 
plate,  the  thinneat  pvea  the  sharpest  image, — Anthonj/'a  BvUiUn. 

Hk.  CnoiraHTOM's  Fipbk  at  tbb  Sotrra  Loxdoit  PBoroaKurBic 
BOdBTT. — Mr.  Croughton  write*  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  "Peripatetic 
fliDtographer,"  that  he  bad  no  inteutuHt  in  what  he  said  oouceming 

*  TUs  nsBH  Ii  not  bronght  aboBt  br  the  Hit  alas*  puriBK  thimih  Uu  "Mptmn, 
WiJ^the  UfoU  ia  th«  OBtn  wirt  ani  tha  sett  ta  niAi — ■ 


Colonel  Stnart  Wortley's  devdoping  before  eipoaine  to  indulge  in  A 
sneer  at  that  gentleman.     What  ne  ongbt  to  have  ttM.  *a*  that  tht  de- 


Ubkitil  Iassls. — Mr.  Thomas  Gulliver  has  sent  oa  tie  fullowiag 
intersttiDK  biuts: — How  mneh  time  is  often  lost,  solations  thrown 
away,  and  mistakes  made,  all  for  want  of  a  label  on  a  bottle.  The 
writer  baa  frequsntly  been  a  sufTerer  and  a  loser  by  neglecting  the 
precaution  of  lalwllinK  bottles.  I«bels  for  bottles,  paroels  of  negativea, 
-Aook-post  parcela,  flnished  photographs,  &e.,  &o.,  are  eatily  imde 
by  Dsing  a  solution  of'— 

Qnm  arable    1  onneef.  ' 

Deilriiic 1  onnc*.         ^,    . 

Loafaagar    i      „  '^ 

Glycerine   10  drop*. 

Soak  the  gums  in  cold  water,  then  add  hot  water  until  the  aolntioQ  will 
flow  fre^ ;  apraad  this  mixlnre  oo  post  paper  with  a  broad  csmel's-hair 
brush.  Wbm  drr,  if  yon  happen  to  have  a  sewing-machine,  set  the 
guide  the  required  width,  take  out  the  shuttle  thread,  put  in  a  sCronc 
needle,  and  take  three  sheets  (one  over  tb*  other)  of  the  gummed  paper  ; 
ase  the  needle  of  the  machine,  and  pass  it  on.  The  machine  will  per- 
'few  aet  tbe  guide  wider,  and  perforata  the 
sheet.  You  now  have  leadj-gnmmed  and 
at*.  About  double  the  »izo  of  postue 
be  sswing-machine  will  perfurate  (he  holes 
Ing  the  machine.  I  wander  the  aewjng- 
>d  for  sewing  the  edges  of  booka.  A  little 
Njn  be  ^one  iu  that  way. 
-iRtibd  found  difficulty  in  Uking  large 
'  ruins  quickly  enough  to  avoid  smoke  and 
our  red  windows  of  one  and  a-quarter  inch 
LB  camera  front.board  with  succeia.  Hnving 
Mnired  a  variety  of  coloured  uloss  and  cut 
rd  nearly  two  mcbe*  wide  and  six  high  at 
i^I  attached  rabbetted  edges,  so  as  to  slide 
^ass  merchant  told  me  he  hud  three  crades. 
Be  costlier  kinds  are  flashed  ;  the  cbeaper  ' 
r,  body- coloured.  My  samples  were  about 
af'  lets.  I  found  that  the  ligbt-wine  ruby, 
b  sitting  more  then  any  tint  of  green  glass. 
'  sitter,  not  towards  my  camera,  using  only  a    . 

, , ^.-ojecte  scarcely  two  inches  beyond  the  end  of 

tbe  tabe.  I  have  used  the  some  for  copying  with  success,  My  fiiet  effort 
•t  copying  with  ruby  glass  was  a  failure ;  having  to  remove  my  box 
(hade  to  get  near  for  on  enlargement,  I  ijlowed  the  side  relleclion  to 
fall  too  strongly  on  the  ruby  window.  After  usinK  it  in  all  weathers 
for  one  year  I  pronounce  it  a  aucctM  for  tvtry  kind  nf  toort.  I  use  a 
good  emerald  green  and  a  four-four  tube  with  success  ;  it  does  reduce 
the  time,  though  not  equal  to  ruby.  What  doea  ruby  do !  It  vorks 
quickly  in  ons-thiid  or  one-half  time,  sharply,  with  breadth  and  depth 
of  field,  and  doee  not  solarise  in  tbe  centre ;  in  short,  it  doubles  tbe  good 
qualities  of  any  lens.  Diaphragm  the  lens  down  to  half  diameter  and 
it  will  work  still  more  quickly,  more  deeply  than  of  old.'  As  to  time  of 
eipoenro,  try  it  fairly.  Don't  think  oiwtim*  is  a  fog  with  ruby.  After  , 
more  than  fifty  ijates  of  four  exposures  each,  using  many  single  colourt 
and  several  comDinaUons  or  double  glosses,  I  retun  the  llgkl-viiiie  i-uby 
windows  in  thairont-board.  I  use  it  continually  for  ^itives  and  nega- 
tive. If  I  open  my  ground  glass  I  oau  see  achoir  distinctly  through  m^ 
ruby  window.  No  fog — but  the  brightest,  clearest  pictnres. — Antlioin/ » 
Biiflrfot.  

EXCHANGE  COLDMN. 
No  oharge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announoemenbi ;  but  in  no  oaae 
do  wi  insert  any  article  merely  ^errd/or  mh,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  ooat  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pagus.  This  column  is 
devoted  to  exchangee  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  petaon 
propoaing  the  szohange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion, if  a  nom  de  j^nu  be  thought  deairable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear, 

I  will  exchange  a  Srst-rate  ulver  lever  watch,  Engltah  mskfl,  far  a  gond  bellows 

Mmera  and  ftiri*  lens.— Address,  F.C.  Swioa,  IB,  HenT-street,  Plymouth. 

I  will  exdumge  photographic  views,  half-plala  portrait-lena,  whole-plsto  view 

lens,  te.,  (or  a  iBpealmg  eartf  camera  or  cabinet  roUing-press.— Addrsas, 

"  rs,  Whitby. 

half-inch  miorosoope  ebject-ghus,  by  Wray,  wlU  ba  given  in 
DallmBjar's  oompound  Btereaecoplo  lens ;  dtHateuoe  ermnged 
BonsTTU,  11,  Dundas-atreet,  Edinburgh. 
'heclB,  Bl  Inches  long.  IS  wide,  and  M  deep,  so  nminged  as 
idles,  &o.,  oin  be  packed  ioiide  and  form  a  box— will  be 
Billotaon  enlarging  apparatus— Addites,  Sdoptiean,  Pq^  .,^ 


F.  M.  Si 


^txohanMd 
bfflci,FfM 
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AHSWBR8  TO  C0RRBSP0MUKMT8. 

PaOTOaBAPHS   EWJISTERSD. — 

John  Thonuoa  {Briitoii).~Ptrtrait  e/ S^.B.  ITuDuttcf  SiinhirfA. 
TheBtmiiiiKlujnPhotafrnphioCompiny.— Ariraila/ZuapA  C/tamhriain' 

Stq-,  Mayr  ef  SinMiHgham. 
Oen.  PattanoD   (Ounier,  Ide  of   Min).— iW"    Vittet  of    Th*    CJuunu, 

SpoKithStad;  Vitviif  JDoaghu  Bay;  and  Vita  ef  Pert  Siaiiait,J}<MfUu. 

$f  OtrrtiptHiUtiUMhiiuldiuvtr  leritt  im  talh  tidti  efl\tpap*f. 

*•*  With  thB  pTBMDt  namb«r  b  given  the  Title-p*ge  tni  Index  for 

lut  rolame. 
t'fi.  T.— Seod  eiiTelilp*  for  prirtte  replf. 
1.  O.  Fablkt.— The  pelent  bu  out  yet  expired. 
CAmiH  W.  J.  Pabkkb  (Araehon).— RnnttUnoe  TacaJved. 
HlBTOBlcua.— It  li  neu-l;  two  hundred  jea.n  nnoe  Eabene  wu  bom. 
7iMU  F.  CowHB.  (Troy).— Remittuioe  receirel    SabMription  now  ptil  to 

Jwinery  81.  1876. 
W.  Kkhmodb  (Pnrt  N«U1).— H«niit[«nee  meiTed.     Snbieriplian  now  paid  to 

DeoemberSl,  1874. 
J.  L.  W.— Albarfe  prooega  ti  not  patented  In  thia  country,  hmoa  it  may  be 

winked  by  Ouuo  who  okooae  to  dg  ao. 
Old  Photo.— By  pnrchaaing  nsntiTea  at  a  wle  by  auotion  no  right  la  naaea- 

nnly  acqnired  to  nae  them,  unleea  aa  old  glaaa. 
Joas  Di  Bkithbt  (San  Sebaaden).— Remittanoe  dal»  reoeiTed.    Sabacription 

BOW  paid  to  December  81,  1S71.     The  botdu  will  i>e  aent  Ihia  Weak.     See 

next  laaac. 

J. p.-  The  »fBW  la  a  preUy  one,  but  great  judgment  and  oara  will  be  required 
™,.e"™F  """"  "i«  Bejati»B,  otherwias  the  front  of  the  caffiedral 
:*ill>abyfiirtoadark. 

A  Nxw  SDBSCBtnxR.— Before  you  can  keep  any  gold  brooehaa  or  lotlala  in 
.  which  to  at  portaJt*  it  will  be  neosaany  far  you  to  obtain  what  b  termed  a 
"  Plata  licenae,    the  coat  of  whlsh  ia  two  poneda  nx  ahiUinga  per  annum. 

P.  T.  B,— For  one  who  oannot  afbrd  to  have  many  lenaea,  a  eartt  lana  o' 
tolarably  loiu  foeut  and  laice  diumeteT  wDl  be  the  moat  niefal  kind  of  lana 
to  begin  with,  baoanu  ft  will  take  Mito  and  cabinela,  and  eran,  at  a  pinoh, 
ft  whota-plale  vignette. 

A.  B.  C— ImmarM  a  alip  of  ooppar  in  the  damarad  ailvar  aolution,  by  which 
tha  whole  of  tha  nlTer  will  be  invoipitaled  la  Om  netallia  form.  It  muat 
i!!*'^*^^"'^  "**"  ''''°'» ■'  ™'y  ■"'>"  •"  diaaolTOl  in  nilrio  a«id  or  IM 
thaad  wltb  a  little  boiax. 

F.  BxNjAHiN.—Snnr  hai  been  added  to  the  printlng^bath  for  more  than 
twenU  yeara.  When  it  waa  flnt  reoomnandsd  a  apedal  claiM  was  made  on 
behalf  of  it  fnr  tha  foollity  it  aSbrded  t<a  retaining  the  paper  free  b\im  di(- 
ooIonratioD  for  more  than  a  week. 

R.  BaiixiaBT.— Itlaaplty  wedid  notaoothe  lens.  Bui,  Inataad  of  altBrinit 
it,  we  recommand  yon  to  more  the  light  ■  little  cloaer  to  the  condenaer,  by 
which  thefront  cnnjqgatefocnaof  theoondenaarwiU  belangtluRied,  and  the 
aoneof  lightao  increaaed  in  diameter  aa  to  equal  that  of  iha  baok  lena. 

Bom.— Although  yon  certainly  labour  under  Bcrioua  inconvenience  in  yon' 
dark  room,  and  it«  pntition  i>  bad  and  ita  antrountlingB  worae,  yet  the  apsoi" 
men  encloacd  aa  a  Nimple  ,.(  yoor  ordinary  work  i«  vary  Bicellmt.  We 
advise  you  not  to  make  any  alleraliua  npou  it  at  present— certainly  not  the 
alteration  you  propoae. 

PitosoBT,— 1.  Bichlntidc  of  mercury  will  diminith  M  well  aa  add  to  the  taten- 
■itv  of  neiintisen  Evernhing  depends  upiin  Ihe  raonner  in  ithich  it  la  uaed. 
—2.  The  anlt  juat  nxniHl  ia  a  moat  powerful  p'^iwin.  and  muabbe  need  with 
preat  care.  One  of  tha  be>t  and  readiest  anttdotea  ia  a  raw  egg,  the  albumen 
in  one  of  n-blch  has  been  eatimsted  to  be  aufflciont  to  daiwaipoas  four  frtmina 
ul  tha  bichloride. 

CoLNTRT  P*HsoN.— The  proportion  of  wood  naphtha  sdded  to  spirit  of  wine 
to  coavert  it  into  the  methylated  apiritof  oommene  is  one-tenlh  of  its  volnme. 
It  Is  an  euentinl  feature  of  the  msthylatliig  proceaa  that  tha  wood  naphtha 
bo  imperfectly  pnriHed.  Of  Bourae,  not  only  methylated  arirlt,  but  even  the 
naphtha  itself,  can  be  deprived  uf  its  bid  odb'Un  bat  snch  puriflcatlon  will 
m.t  meet  witii  the  approval  of  the  offlcars  of  tha  Excias. 

OHOtoi  B.  BuowB.— There  hsa  been  amiaanderstandlng  on  your  part,  but 
no  mistake  has  been  mads.  The  csum  of  tha  misunderatandtng  lies  in  tha 
fact  of  an  ounce  of  metallio  silver  oontaining  480  lEtalna,  while  In  an  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  ailver  there  are  only  487^  graina.  Metallic  silver  la  alwsya  bought 
and  auld  by  troy  weipht,  while  in  negotiating  for  nitrate  of  aiiver  avoirdupoi* 
weight  ia  used.     It  is  a  very  atnpid  aystem,  and  ought  to  be  aboliahcd. 

FBanciB  IRVINI!.— Trythafllllowing:— 
8nlph^rio  acid  (1-840) JO  flnid  ounoea 

Nitrio  acid  ( 1  370) 5 

Cottonwool   Adrachma. 

Mix  the  acids,  and  allow  the  tempetBtore  to  fall  to  150°  Fahr.,  then  immerae 
the  cotton  (nil  by  tuft;  allow  tu  remain  for  Sve  minnlea,  and  then  Wash. 

PiTBicx  CopFlELD.-AstrongsolDtloQofammonio-nitrateDf  silver,  to  which 
is  added  a  little  gam  water  to  give  it  body,  forma  a  good  and  pimular 
marking-ink  for  linen.  A  Uttle  colouring  matter  of  any  almple  kind  Bay 
ha  mixed  with  II,  otherwise  the  writing  would  be  invlaibla  until  it  WM 
devHured.  whiuh  would  be  altradcd  with  iDoanveniancs.  Afl«r  the  writing 
ba*  become  dry  apply  a  hot  ixim,  which  will  make  tt  vary  black  and  bdd. 


B.C. 
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_   .  the  Journal  or  ALuaKxc.     Many  jewellera  keep 

silvar  wire,  although  only  of  eterling  ^ver ;  whereas  at  the  rrBners'  it  may 
be  obtained  absolntelv  pure.  For  snob  porpoaea  aa  eomi^ra  of  camera 
oairieta  we  imagine  that  atarUng  ailver  will  be  snfflcirntly  pure  ;  still,  to 
*'  make  aaaoranee  danblj  aoie,"  it  will  Im  aafsr  to  emplc?  toe  pnre  metal. 

J.  G.  VicxBBs.— To  sacertaia  the  spedflo  gravity  of  the  gold  weigh  it  Grut  in 
the  ninal  manner,  then  weigh  it  fn  water  by  attBChing  It  to  a  hair  or  See 
thread  suspended  trtna  one  pan  of  the  scales  and  allowing  the  gold  lo  be 
immersed  in  a  tnmbleT  of  WBtnr.  Sublnet  the  weight  in  water  frnxi  the 
weight  in  air,  uid  then  vta  the  amn  tbns  obtaiued  (the  loss  of  weight  In 
water)  for  dividing  the  trdght  in  air  by.  The  qtmtiant  ia  Ihe  apccifia 
gravity.  Suted  briefly,  the  rale  te  this :— Divide  the  total  Wright  by  tha 
loaa  of  weight  tn  Water;  the  qnotint  ia  the  apaoiflo  gravity. 

Bbciitbii.— W.  Crookea;  D.  B.  Cnaaana:  Tyro;  J.  Qarland;  and  C.  B. 
aivaradala. 

Id  to  -  TM»  ■DITOXB--Ad>er- 


Thi  PHOTOCKirHio  Socttrr  or  Losdox.— The  next  meetuu  of  thie 
Booirty  tnU  Iw  bdd  at  the  Oalleij,  0.  Cmidnitatreet  W.,  «n  Tnwday, 
the  13th  intt,  at  eight  p,m.,  wken  the  following  papen  will  be  read. 
J^olofraplue  lUntlra^oiu  </  the  jBrwXian  ^  PeMnmit  of  April,  1873, 
eolleoted  andprapared  ^  J.  M.  Black,  Eeq.,  J.  P.  ;  with  Exjdanatory 
Remarks  by  Dr.  Hann.  Note  on  tAe  Prvdvciion  of  Stpia-lotifd  Silver 
FrmU,  by  William  H.  Wateoo. 

OBTTOiRT.  — Ths  LiTB  Mr.  WiLLTAii  Caluooait.  — We  regret  to 
•nnounce  the  death  of  Mr.  Callaghan,  optician,  New  Bond-street.  He 
had  been  slightly  indisposed  for  a  short  time,  hut  was  onlv  taken 
aerieusly  ill,  with  bronobitia,  on  Wednesday,  the  31at  nit.  By  Monday 
last  he  had  greatly  improved  ;  but  on  Tneeday  mominK  laat  a  sudden 
relapee  set  in,  and  he  never  niUied.  Mr.  Callashan  had  for  many 
years  been  sde  agent  in  thia  sountry  for  Herr  Voigtlaoder'r  optical 
produotiona. 

MEETINOS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


P»^M-Ul>t 

■«Ma««,. 

PUOtHMlaS- 

Jan.  18 

London 

9.  Conduit  Steeet.  Begent  Sbeet. 
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Thq  valuable  work  will  be  ready  tomorrow  (Saturday),  the  10th  inst 
For  partiotilalB  see  advertising  aheet,  page  iv.,  in  jweeetit  number. 

Thia  year's  Auuhac  oontaine  the  largeat  number  of  origittal  artidei 
ever  contributed  to  thia  or  any  other  Bimilar  annual  volume.  It  is  also 
enriched  by  an  eiqoiaite  worlc  of  art  printed  by  the  Woodbnrytpe  Per- 
manent Photographic  Company,  the  negative  taken,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ramaden,  of  Leeds. 

All  orders  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Pabliihing  Office,  2,  Tork  Street, 
Covent  Qarden,  W.C  To  prevent  disappointment,  la.  3d.  in  poetage 
stamp*  shotild  aceompany  each  order  for  a  single  oopy  when  the  work 
is  to  be  forwarded  by  poat. 
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REFORM  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
DcB  readora  are  awwe  of  th«  diaoonUnt  that  hu  long  reigned  wnong 
tlia  members  of  the  London  Photc^raphic  Sooiaty. 

Tliia  has  been  denied,  but  the  feeling  evinced  at  th«  meeting  held 
on  Taesdaj  evening  last  plaaed  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  It  was 
more  largely  attended  than  usnal,  and  almoat  eicluaively  composed 
of  members.  There  was  nothing  in  the  speoial  papers  to  be  read 
to  indnce  an  unnsaally  large  attendance,  bat  an  impression  existed 
that  a  commnnioalion  would  be  made  respecting  the  two  requisiUons 
which  had  been  sent,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  tlte 
freddent  and  Cooncil  to  oall  a  speoial  meeting  to  reviee  the  laws. 
It  was  not  inonmbent  to  do  so,  but  we  think  it  would  have  been  an 
aot  of  oonrtasy,  as  well  as  one  of  wisdom,  if  ofBoial  etiquette  had 
been  relaxed,  and  some  lefecfnoe  had  been  made  to  these  requieitions. 
It  wonld  liave  removed  an  impression,  which  we  trtut  is  erroneous, 
tliat  the  Coanoil  desire  to  obstructively  oppose  the  desired  reform. 
No  such  oommuuication  was,  however,  made. 

Tlie  disaSection  known  to  exist  among  the  members  at  Urge,  and 
to  which  freqnent  allusion  has  been  made,  is  not,  however,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  pieeent  combined  action  to  effect  reform;  it 
had  its  origin  among  th6  members  of  the  Council  themselvea. 
It  ia  not  ueoeeaary  to  allude  in  detail  to  the  eironmslanoee  which  con- 
vinced certain  of  these  gentleman  that,  so  long  as  the  Council  ia 
constituted  in  its  present  manner,  they  could  not  act  in  the  way  they 
deemed  best  for  the  broad  intereata  of  the  Society.  They  felt,  also. 
that  it  would  be  a  pure  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  reform 
from  within;  they  therefore  determined  to  invite  their  fellow-members 
generally  to  co-operate  with  tbem  in  effecting  beneficial  ohangea. 

Lair  vi,  of  the  Society  providee  that  when  twenty  members 
•ign  a  requisition  the  Conncil  mtut  call  a  speoial  meeting,  at  which 
alterations  of  the  laws  oan  be  made.  They  etartad  such  reqoiaition 
and  qniokly  found  the  required  number  of  signatures.  The  preamble 
.  of  thii  reqaisition  stated  that  the  "undersigned"  members  were  con- 
vinced tl^t  the  intereata  and  usefulness  of  the  Society  would  be 
materially  advanced  by  Bach  a  modification  of  the  laws  by  which  its 
electioDB  are  regalated  aa  would  give  the  members  at  large  a  niore 
direct  infioenoe  in  its  affitirs ;  and  they  requested  a  spscial  meeting 
to  be  called  to  consider  how  best  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  Society 
could  be  directed  to  that  end.  The  reqniaition  was  accompanied 
by  a  memorandum  naming  laws  v.  and  vi.  as  those  to  be  altered 
at  the  Baid  meeting.  On  the  aasnmption  that  such  alterations  might 
be  made  at  the  meeting  aa  would  neoessitate  the  open  election  of 
all  ita  ofSoera  for  the  ensuing  year  the  memorandum  named  the 
nominationa  for  such  offices  to  be  part  of  ita  business. 

The  requisitionisti  intentionally  omitted  the  exact  form  in  which 
they  desired  the  reforms,  and  thought  it  better  their  fellow- 
members  should  take  a  part  in  deciding  how  to  effeot  the  changes. 
They  thought  what  they  desired  might  not  be  the  best  that  could 
be  devised,  and  they  also  thought  it  presumptive  to  dictate  to  their 
lellow-memhers.  They  did  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  name  how 
the  laws  ahonld  be  ohanged,  though  at  the  proper  time  they  would 
have  been  ready  to  enbmit  their  views  to  tlie  meeting.  The  present 
lav  of  the  Booiety  as  to  effecting  alterations  is  loosely  worded  and 


ambiguous ;  but  the  interpretation  the  requisiUonistB  plaoed  on  it  thej 
felt  to  be  quite  in  acoordance  with  ita  spirit. 

This  requisition  wasreoeired  by  the  President  on  December  24th, 
and  on  January  6th  aspecial  meeting  of  the  Council  was  called  to  con- 
sider it.  The  decision  of  the  Council  waa  that  the  document  wae 
informsl  becauBe  it  did  not  oonlain  the  speoific  laws  proposed  to  be 
anbatitnted  for  the  old  ones.  This  interpretation  the  reqoisitionists 
dispute;  but,  witliout  enrrendering  their  conviction,  they  got  up  a 
second  requisition— this  time  signed  by  thirty  members— in  which  they 
technically  proposed  the  laws  they  would  submit  instead  of  the  old 
onee  tliey  objected  to.  This  aeoond  requisition  was  delivered  at  a 
special  Coanoil  meeting  called  on  January  ISth,  and  aa  another 
Council  meeting  was  held  on  tha  13th,  just  before  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Society,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  snppose  the  Council  would 
have  told  the  members  whether  they  were  going  to  oall  the  apeoial 
meeting  or  not. 

It  sliould  be  mentioned  that  at  the  speoial  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Jannary  5tii  they  invited  a  deputation  of  the  reqiiiaitionists  to 
wait  on  them  and  explain  their  views.  In  order  to  see  if  mutnal 
action  could  he  taken.  The  requisitionists  declined  a  jirieaf  inter- 
view, aa  they  atated  that  they  wished  a  pubUc  one,  at  which  the 
members  generally  might  attend,  and  not  merely  that  aeotion  which 
formed  the  Conncil.  In  tliis  latter  proceeding  we  think  the  re- 
quisitioniata  were  quite  correct,  particularly  when  the  Council 
neither  informed  them  whether  they  would  or  would  not  call  a 
special  meeting,  hut  apparently,  though  not  in  words,  proposed 
the  alternative  of  a  private  meeting  with  themselves. 

What  Uie  consequence  will  be  of  this  second  requisition  will  pre- 
aenlly  he  seen ;  but  tlie  treatment  which  two  members  of  the  Council 
who  signed  the  requisition  received  from  their  brethren  waa  auoh 
that  they  resigned  their  seats  the  day  following.  These  gentiemen 
are  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting  and  Dr.  Mann,  one  of  the  Vioe-Preaidents- 
For  similar  reaaona  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society,  also  foUud  it  necesaary  to  send  in  his  resignation  of  a 
seat  at  the  Conncil  and  his  memberahip  of  the  Sooie^. 


FLUORINE  AS  AN  ACCELERATOR 
Upon  looking  over  some  old  memoranda  relating  to  experiments  in 
the  preparation  of  collodion,  which  were  made  upwards  of  twen^ 
years  ego,  we  came  upon  one  which  may  he  worth  somq  attention  at 
the  present  time. 

We  find  it  noted  that  fluoride  of  potaosinm  in  very  minute 
quantity  waa  found  to  cause  a  very  great  increase  in  the  seneitive- 
ness  of  the  collodion  upon  which  we  were  experimenting,  but  that 
this  advantage  was  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  it 
into  oollodion  destroyed  its  power  of  adhesion,  and  that  the  fihn 
became  loosened  entirety  from  the  glass  plate  and  could  not  be  washed 
without  completely  breaking  up.  Tiiis  waa  deemed  to  be  an  irreme- 
diable fault,  and  Ihe  matter  was  forgotten  by  us  altogether  till  we 
came  aorosa  our  notes  the  other  day.  The  collodion  which  was  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments  in  question  did  not  contain  more  than  two 
grains  of  gun  cotlon,  made  at  a  low  temperature,  to  the  onnoe  of 
solvent. 
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Now  that  the  praparatioa  of  photographio  collodion  la  better 
vudsTBtood,  it  might  be  worth  vhils  to  iratitute  a  few  exparimenta  to 
aacertain  how  fu  the  addition  of  a  mionte  qnantitj  of  n  flaaride 
into  the  aeDsitiset  may  not  prove  more  advantageonB  now  than  in 
the  earlj  dajs  referred  to,  when  the  preparation  of  gun  ootton  or 
papTTOzyline  for  photographio  purpoaea  was  very  different  to  what 
it  is  at  the  preaent  time.  In  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  eapeoiaUf 
it  might  prove  advantageoua;  and  if  found  impracticable  to  add  it  to 
the  ooUodion  ilaelf  from  its  alight  aolubilltf  in  the  solvent,  it  might 
be  applied  in  the  preaervative  with  good  effect. 

Fluoride  of  potaaainm  waa  employed  by  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  paper  for  obtaining  photographio  impressioDsi  bat  we  helisTe 
that  ita  uae  has  nev^r  been  proposed  in  collodion. 


PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
No.  II.-THE  HOUNTINQ  AND  BXAHIKATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
CoNDSHsATiDK  ia  the  order  of  the  day.  The  onoe  favourite  Penman 
barti  of  timea  past  ie  anperaeded  hj  the  quinine  of  the  preaent. 
Formerly  onr  rioheat  liqaeura  were  made  by  the  infnsion  of  aoented 
leaves  and  flowers;  nom  afsw  drops  of  eaaenee  are  used.  Time  and 
bulk  are  well-nigh  annihilated,  the  principle  of  eondeasation  per- 
vading everything.  Why  ahonld  not  photography,  also,  be  brought 
nnder  the  inflnence  of  this  dominant  prinoiple?  One'a  frienda  gome- 
times  get  BO  nnmerous — speaking  just  now  from  the  earM-portrait 
point  of  view^ — that  no  album  will  acoommadate  them.  Can  thay 
not  be  condensed  by  some  method  analogons  to  that  whioh  Milton 
informs  ua  was  employed  by  the  arch-fiend  to  oortail  the  dimeosiona 
of  hia  nnmeroDB  malefioent  satellites  ho  aa  to  bring  them  all  within 
reach  of  his  voice?  There  is  no  reason  why  they  ahonld  not,  and 
there  ia  oertainly  no  difficulty  that  requires  to  be  encountered  in  the 
method  of  doing  so.  Every  person  has  heard  of  the  pigeon  postal 
■ystam  that  waa  adopted  daring  the  dega  (rf  Paris,  and  how,  rolled 
np  in  the  barrel  of  a  qnill,  communications,  in  whioh  the  reduc- 
tion of  words  to  mierosoopio  proportions  was  fully  oarried  out, 
passed  to  and  from  the  belaagnred  city.  Every  person  is,  probably, 
alao  aware  that  a  Benedict  may  have  concealed  in  the  central  orna- 
ment of  hia  breastpin  a  tiny  apeo  which,  under  a  maguifying  glass, 
becomes  expanded  into  a  charming  and  distinct  portrait  of  hia  wife 
and  family.  The  art  of  condensation  by  means  of  photography  ia 
quite  as  well  understood  as  the  eonrerae  art  of  enlai^ing  by  ita 
agency. 

With  these  desultory  remarks  wa  iutroduoe  to  notice  a  patent 
having  reference  to  this  subject.  Messrs.  Dsllemagns  and  TriboDlet, 
of -Paris,  commence  by  admitting  that  photography  has  been  the 
snbjeot  of  numerous  rsmifioatlona  and  discoveries  of  late.  Even  as 
reapsots  its  amusing  or  instructive  side  they  cite  the  interest  created 
by  the  possession  of  proofs  or  pictures  representing  views  of  citiea, 
monnmenta,  and  historical  or  other  portraits.  But  at  this  stage  the 
hiataa  bngina ;  for  with  much  truth  they  say  that  in  order  to  have  a 
substantial  collection  a  very  considerable  nnmher  of  proofs  are 
required,  and.  notwithstanding  the  obeapneas  with  which  they  may 
be  produced,  it  is  neverthelesa  true  that  a  choice  collection  ia  very 
costly,  and  the  classification  of  each  proof  as  regards  dimeoaiona 
very  inconvenient.  To  the  truth  of  this  every  photographer  or  con- 
noisseur imbued  with  the  amiable  desire  for  collecting  photographa 
will  give  a  ready  aasenC. 

The  remedy  for  tliia  acknowledged  inconvenience  proposed  hy  the 
patenteea  consists  in  haviog  greatly -reduced  copies  made  of  the 
pictures,  and  thesa  minute  copies  mounted  side  by  side  close  to  the 
margin  of  a  oircniar  plate  of  glass,  which  plate  or  disc  must  be  per- 
forated in  the  ceutre  and  mounted  between  two  strong  uprights,  ao 
as  to  he  capable  of  revolving.  An  eyepiece  or  powerful  magnifying 
glass  ia  mounted  in  such  a  manner  that  when  tlie  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator ia  applied  to  it  each  picture  will  be  aeen  in  rotation,  so  that,  if 
there  be  a  hundred  piclnrea  monnted  upon  the  disc  of  glass,  by 
causing  the  disc  to  rotate  each  will  be  seen  distinctly  when  it  is 
brought  opposite  to  the  e3^ie«e.  Proviaion  for  enanring  that  each 
picture  will  come  to  ita  proper  place — and  no  farther  or  leas— ia  made 


by  having  a  toothed  wheel  attached  to  the  lama  axis  aa  that  to  vhidh 
the  glass  disc  is  fixed. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  is  shown  a  aeetional  view  of  the  apparatna, 
in  which  D  is  a  knob  attached  to  an  axle  which  carriea,  first,  a  largo 
wheel,  A,  having  as  many  teeth,  oi  more  properly  a 
notchet,  aa  there  are  pictures  to  be  shown ;  and, 
secondly,  the  metallic  diao  C,  to  which  the  glaaa  or  I 
picture-bearing  diao  ia  attached  by  a  couple  of  screws. 
Ths  spring  shown  at  B  acts  in  the  teeth  of  the  wheel, 
and  enanres  its  stopping  as  each  tooth  pasaea  the  I 
spring,  thus  preventing  any  picture  from  being  only  I 
half  seen  owing  to  ths  diao  not  being  moved  to  thq  I 
propw  distance.  At  G  ia  shown  ths  eyepiece,  the  I 
magnifying  power  of  which  muat  be  determined  by  the  I 
size  of  the  picture  to  ba  viewed. 

Having  thuB  given  a  digest  of  ths  invention,  we  I 
anpplement  it  by  an  extract  from  the  specification : — 

"Takeaglass  of  do  particular  aize,  but  nevwthelesi 
not  large,  and  famish  ita  circumference  with  a  aariet  o< 
pbotographic  proofs  reduced  to  thtdr  imalleBt  dimenaions   I 
short  of  being  of  the  kind  known  aa  microscopic;  tbns   I 
a  conaiderable  number  of  proofa  may  be  set  in  line  upon   I 
tbik  glass,   and  if  this  gUsa  is  placed  in  any  kind  of   I 
envelope  or  casing,  and  a  rotary  motion  be  given  to 
causing  each  of  the  proofs  to  pass  succasiively  beneath  a   I 
magnifying  glaai,  the  oonditaons  of  the  problem  will  have   I 

been  fulfilled — that  ia  to  aay,  the  aaaemblage  ot  a  osrtain    | 

Dumber  of  proofa  in  a  given  space  so  that  they  may  without  truuuia  db 
•een  snooeBsively. 

' '  In  order  that  in  the  rotation  of  th*  glass  each  of  tha  proo&i  may 
come  facing  the  lens  a  stop  notch,  regulated  according  to  the  position 
of  each  of  theae  proofs,  must  arrest  the  rotation  of  the  glass  at  eaoh 
proof.  This  reault  is  obtained  by  mams  of  a  toothed  wheel  A,  the 
number  of  teeth  of  which  baa  been  calonlated  socording  to  the  nnmber 
of  proofs,  and  of  a  spring  3,  fixed  to  the  casing.  The  toothed  wheel 
in  closely  connected  with  a  double  plate  C,  pieroed  with  two  boles  oom- 
municating  with  two  others  pierced  in  tiie  glass,  and  tiu'ongh  which 
pui  two  screws.  The  reanlt  is  that  if  a  rotary  motion  be  given  to  ths 
knob  D,  the  glass,  the  plate  C,  and  the  toothed  wheel  A  will  follow  Una 
impulsion  until  it  is  no  longer  given,  when  the  spring  B,  which  haa  bean 
made  to  yield,  will  stop  the  entire  arrangement  by  reanming  it*  poaition 
in  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  A.  As  above  stated,  this  arrangement 
poMesaea  the  merit  of  canaing  the  stoppage  of  each  of  the  proofa. 

"In abort,  thia  apparatus  is  oompoaed  of  a  nnmber  of  protographia 
proofs  placed  circolorly  upon  a  plate  of  clear  or  of  unpolished  or  ground 
glass,  or  other  material  whicb  will  render  the  same  servioe,  to  which  Is 
given  a  rotary  movement  by  means  oE  the  mechanism  above  described, 
or  ita  equivalent,  to  cause  them  to  pass  snooeasively  beneath  a  minifying 

"  It  will  be  understood  that  the  objects  to  which  thia  apparatna  may 
be  applied  are  susoeptibla  of  the  greatest  variety,  and  that  the  ^iparataa 
itself  may  be  modified ;  thus  it  might  be  arranged  ao  as  to  give  aterso- 
BDopio  effeota  by  rendering  it  binocular. 

"  The  glass  above  described  may  be  replaced  hy  an  (^aqne  body,  upon 
whicb  proofs  would  be  placed,  to  be  lit  np  by  the  reflection  of  a  glaas  or 
otherwise. 

"  Transparent  proob  might  even  be  employed  fastened  upon  ths  oard 
oat  out  for  thia  purpose.  Ths  card  itself  might  be  of  a  transparent 
material,  such  as  mica  or  other  similar  body. 

"Finally:  the  shape  of  the  cud  might  be  modified  from  circular  to 
rectangular ;  and  in  lien  of  giving  it  a  rotary  motion  it  may  be  made 
to  slide  taoTLcontaUy  to  pass  in  review  the  proofs  drawn  upon  it. 

"  Having  now  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  said  in- 
vention, oommunicated  to  me  aa  aforesaid,  and  in  what  mannw  the  aama 
is  or  may  be  performed,  I  wonld  have  it  understood  that  I  daim  as 
secured  to  me  by  the  hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letten  patent,  the 
oombinatian  of  a  seriei  of  rednoed  photograi^c  pictures  with  a  plate 
operated  so  as  to  bring  the  piotares  successively  beneath  a  magnifying 
leas,  substaatially  as  and  for  the  purpose  bereinbefore  aet  forth." 

Now,  the  idea  of  reducing  photographa  and  mounting  them  in  tha 

manner  described  is  a  really  excellent  one.     But  we  are  at  a  loss  ta 

nnderstand  what  definite  meaning  is  attached  by  the  inventon  to 

the  particular  siie  of  photographa  deeoribedaa  being  "xedBoed  to  thdc 

^■^'"^ -'-    -C^  — 
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imallaBt  dimeDBionB  shoit  of  being  of  the  kind  known  M  Duoroacopie," 
beoanM  the  fact  of  the  emplo^ent  of  an  eyepieoo  witb  whieh  to 
ezamine  the  pietniee  proTO  them  to  be  too  small  for  comfortable 
examination  withoat  Bnch  optioal  aid.  On  Iho  neaninR  that  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  plirase  quoted  abore  depends  entirely  the  validitf  of 
the*  patent 

We  have  seen  at  ecientifio  ioir4ei,  and  standing  publirly  displayed 
.on  the  cqnntei  of  one  of  the  leadin);  optidane  in  Kdinboigh  (Mr, 
BryeoD)  an  instrament  preDisely  similai  to  that  here  described  and 
patented  ;  that  IB  to  Bay,  consisting  of  a  mounted  gtaas  disc,  on  the 
'margin  of  which  was  moonted,  side^by  side,  a  large  number  of  photo, 
graphs  so  much  redaced  in  dimensions  as  to  necessitate  the  nse  of  a 
low-power  microscope  for  their  examination.  Hence,  aasnming  the 
instrtimeut  we  and  hundreds  of  others  have  seen  "  pnblished,"  in  the 
patent  sense  of  the  word,  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  this— To  what 
degree  of  diEninotion  may  a  photograph  be  subjected  without  its 
being  reduced  to  the  dimensionB  of  "  the  hind  called  microscopio  ? '' 
"Dm  qnestion  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  dif&cult  one  to  answer.  A 
few  days  ago  we  reoeived  a  oopy  of  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  reduced 
by  photography,  and  we  were  unable  to  read  any  of  it,  the  title  ex- 
cepted, until  the  sight  had  been  aided  by  a  strong  magnifier.  Now, 
is  or  is  not  this  a  miorosoopio  photograph  ?  or  would  it  have  to  be 
still  more  rednced  in  dimensions  before  it  could  merit  the  application 
of  that  term  1 

Although  the  InTontion  may  not  possess  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  U8  in  expecting  to  see  a  case  of  infringement  of  the  patent 
brought  before  the  Vice -Chancellor  for  adjudication  upon  its  merits, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  upon  the  issue  at  which  we  hare  hinted 
there  is  room  for  an  important  display^of  forensic  eloquence,  from 
which  might  be  extracted  ^n  elucidation  of  the  funny  questions— 
Wherein  consists  the  differenoe  between  a  magni^ng-glass  and  s 
microscope  ?  And  at  what  precise  stage  does  a  photograph  reduced 
enough  for  the  action  of  the  latter  cease  to  be  a  subject  for  the 
former? 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  FOR  RETOUCHING. 
It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  a  large  magnifying  glass  is  more  powerful 
than  a  small  one.  Fotuer,  in  a  lens  used  for  magnifying,  or  as  an 
eyepiece,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  convexity  of  the  surtaoe — the 
flatter  the  cnnre  the  less  being  the  magnifying  power  possessed  by 
the  lens.  A  rery  large  lans,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  to  magnify 
so  much  as  one  having  a  small  diameter,  because  a  rounder  curve — 
a  shorter  radius — may  be  imparted  to  the  latter  than  can  possibly  be 
done  to  the  former. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  recommended  as  a  magnifying  glass  for  retouching 
a  Urge  lens,  sometliing  similar  to  those  used  in  the  largest  grapho- 
Bcopes;  that  is  to  say,  one  through  which  any  object  could  be  viewed 
with  both  eyes,  a  deeirabls  condition  being  that  the  axes  of  the  eyes 
should  not  pass  near  the  edges,  but  as  near  to  the  centre  as  possible. 
Now  a  lens  of  this  kind  implies  a  very  slight  degree  of  magnifylDg 
power,  because  of  the  necessarily  large  diameter.  If  tt  were  made 
of  such  dimensions  that  the  axes  of  the  eyes  would  pass  only  through 
a  position  near  to  the  margin,  it  would  be  nearly  umilar  to  lookiug 
through  a  prism— much  oonfusion  wonld  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
colours;  andyet,nnfortnnately,  with  a  diameter  so  great  as  to  prevent 
these  fringes  of  colour  being  visible  must  be  associated  an  increased 
radius  of  onrvative,  and  a  oonaeqaent  loss  of  magnifying  power. 

Assuming  that  what  is  really  wanted  is  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  ampliScstion  combined  with  distinctness  and  the  nae  of 
both  eyes,  the  question  arises — How  can  these  be  best  obtained? 
It  is  a  condition  inseparable  from  the  use  of  single  bi-convex  lenses 
nsed  as  magnifiers  that  the  best  definition  is  obtained  by  this  sgsncy 
when  the  axis  of  the  eye  and  that  of  the  lens  are  in  unison ;  in 
other  words,  when  the  eye  is  directly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
lens.  At  best,  an  approximation  to  this  would  only  be  obtained  even 
if  a  magnilter  of  eight  inches  diamster  were  used.  Both  eyes  could 
not  utilise  the  centre  at  the  same  time;  if  one  did,  then  the  other 
wonld  be  away  from  the  beat  position  a  distance  nearly  equalling 
that  whioh  aeparatas  the  ejtn. 


Most  fortunately,  in  the  most  bumble,  the  best- appreciated,  and 
most  popular  optical  instrument  in  the  world — the  time-revered 
common  spectacles — is  to  be  found  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  atten- 
dant upon  tlie  use  of  a  large  Jens  wiLhont  the  sacrifice  of  a  single 
advantage  possessed  by  it.  Is  magnifying  power  required  ?  Then 
ssek  it  in  a  pair  of  "glasses"  several  degrees  stronger  than 
required  for  ordinary  purposes.  But  what  about  the  position  of 
the  eye  relative  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  lens?  It  is  simply  per- 
fection. There  being  now  not  one,  but  two,  magnilying  glasses,  each 
is  brought  opposite  to  the  respecUve  eye  by  which  it  is  to  be  used ; 
hence  the  axes  of  both  correspond,  from  which  follows,  as  a  mattei 
of  course,  freedom  from  the  prismatic  colours.  The  ordinary 
apectaclas  of  everyday  use,  therefore,  fulfil  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  all  the  optical  conditions  required  by  the  retoucher,  who 
employs  both  eyes  during  his  work. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  noticed.  If  spectacles  of  the  highest 
magnifying  power — such  as  "  cataract "  glasses,  or  those  intended  for 
persona  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  of  age — be  employed,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  see  with  both  eyes  distinotly  through  them  unless  a 
certain  expedient  be  resorted  to,  which  can  be  deduced  from  the 
following  considerations: — In  looking  through  glasses  of  medium 
strength  the  eyes,  if  healthy,  posseas  the  power  of  adjusting  their 
axes  so  as  to  converge  to  a  oonsiderable  degree ;  but  when  glasses  or 
spectacles  of  great  power  are  used  the  eyes  have  not  powers  of 
convergence  sufficient  to  meet  the  greater  demands  made  upon  them. 
To  remedy  this  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  spectacle  glasses  be 
mounted  a  little  nearer  together  than  usual,  or  so  that  there  shall 
be  a  less  distance  between  the  centres  or  axes  of  the  glasses  than 
those  of  the  eyes.  We  have  obtained  a  pair  of  common  steel  apeo- 
tacles  with  lenses  of  very  short  foons,  and  although  they  would  not 
answer  for  giving  a  clear  image  when  we  first  tried  them,  we  have 
made  them  to  suit  by  softening  the  bridge  between  the  glasses  in 
the  gas  flame  and  pushing  the  lenses  closer  together.  We  have 
now  an  optical  instrument  which  magnifles  more  than  the  large  lens 
recommended  by  Mr.  Edwards  for  retouching,  and  gives  a  far 
brighter  and  clearer  image  than  it  can  possibly  do. 

The  perfection  of  a  magnifying  glass  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  found 
in  the  use  of  a  lens  that  has  bsen  achromatised.  Let  any  retoucher 
or  artist  who  desires  to  havs  the  bast  posaible  definition  use  an 
aohromatio  lens.  A  large  one  is  not  necessary.  We  have  been 
experimenting  with  one  of  two  and  a-half  inches  diameter,  whioh, 
although  too  small  to  permit  of  both  eyes  being  used  with  the 
lens  placed  closs  to  the  eyes,  answers  every  purpose  when  it  ia  held 
a  short  distance  from  the  eyes,  both  of  which  may  then  be  nsed. 
The  front  lens  of  even  a  French  half-plate  portrait  combination 
gives  in  our  hands  a  far  larger  and  better  detailed  image  than 
the  best  of  several  fine  graphoacope  lenses  we  have  tried.  Even 
the  front  lens  of  a  quarter-plate  combination  will  give  a  sharply- 
defined  image  when  both  eyes  are  used,  care  being  taken  to 
adjust  its  position  between  the  eyes  and  the  object  under  exami- 
nation. 

What  has  been  said  of  optical  applications  to  retouching  applies, 
of  course,  equally  to  miniature  painting,  in  whioh  it  is  of  tlie  utmost 
importance  to  have  purity  of  colour  as  well  as  mere  magnifying 

A  coniotTs  and  somewhat  interesting  case  has  been  reported  in  the 
Paris  journals.  Dr.  Tenting,  on  oculist  practising  in  Paris,  reoeived 
the  other  day  a  visit  &om  a  joung  woman,  named  Marie  Verdun, 
living  with  her  mother  in  the  Rue  du  Columbier,  who  was  anfierlng 
from  a  very  unusual  form  of  disease  called  "nyotalope;"  that  is  to  aay, 
slis  loses  entirely  the  faculty  of  sight  in  the  daylight  and  recovers  it 
in  darkness.  Her  eyes  do  not  present  any  specially  morbid  character, 
but  during  ths  day  time  she  is  oompalled  to  keep  the  eyelids  dosed, 
and  covered  with  a  thiok  veil.  At  night,  or  when  the  shutters  of  the 
room  are  perfnotly  closed,  she  reads  and  writes  with  perfect  ease. 
She  is  said  not  to  feeljjain,  but  a  feelmg  of  great  lassitude  whenever 
the  solar  light  falls  upon  the  retina.  The  disease  is  a  very  rare  onf. 
and,  from  the  impossibility  of  discovering  the  cause,  a  very  difficult 
one  to  combat    We  do  not  often  draw  the  attentioii  of  our  readers  to 
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media*!  qnestions ;  bnt  to  gihobigiKphmcu  a  easa  of  Uua  kind  mnat  have 
a  oortain  iatetsBt,  as  showing  the  abaormal  action  of  light  npon  the 
optia  nerve  irben  iU  fanetiona  are  diatnrbed  b;  dis«aae. 


At  the  meeting  of  (ha  London  Photographic  Society  on  Taeaday 
lari;  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wation,  on  Sepia-Toned  Silver  PrinU,  waS 
read.  The  author  deaoribed  very  folly  hie  mode  of  operating,  the 
chief  "noTelty"  in  nhioh  was  floating  hie  paper  npon  the  toning 
bath  before  applying  it  to  the  Bilver  solution.  He  Boggeets  the  nae 
of  albameniaed  paper  for  the  parpoae,  bnt  seeniB  to  have  qnite  over- 
looked the  fact  that  a  eolntion  of  acetate  of  soda,  even  with  the 
addition  of  the  nsnal  qaanlity  of  ohloride  pf  gold,  would  have  no 
effect  in  oanaing  ineolnbility  of  the  albamen,  which  latter  would 
simply  be  diasolved  away.  It  appears  to  ns  that  the  method  virtnally 
resolvee  itself  into  a  BUggestioa  to  "salt"  paper  (and  for  this  purpose 
plain  paper  would  probably  answer  as  well  as  albumenised]  upon  a 
strfation  of  acetate  of  soda  and  ohloride  of  gold,  and  then  to  silver  in  the 
niaal  way.  We  believe  it  to  be  pretty  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Hennah,  of  Brighton,  used  to  employ  a  process  very  similar  to  this 
for  the  production  of  prints  the  tone  of  which  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  except  that  instead  of  aoetate  of  soda  he  employed 
ohloride  of- sodium  or  ammoaiam,  with  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
gold.  The  use  of  acetate  of  soda,  oanverted  snbsaqaently  into 
acetate  of  silver,  would,  donbtleiiB,  materiallf  alter  the  colour  of  the 
print  obtained  by  ib  use.  Paper  prepared  in  this  way  will  not  keep 
more  than  a  few  hours.  No  gpecimsna  of  the  results  were  presented 
to  the  Society  or  exhibited  to  the  members ;  wa  haf  e,  therefore,  no 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  npon  the  plan  snggestad.  Wa  are  in 
a  position  to  state  that  one  of  the  best.known  manufacturers  of 
albumenised  paper  purposed  eome  yeara  ago  to  introduce  chloride  of 
gold  into  the  prepaiatioa  of  paper  in  the  process  of  albumenising,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  ita  employment  subsequently;  but  it 
was  found  that  paper  so  prepared  would  not  keep,  the  organic  matter 
doubtlessly  reducing  the  gold  salt,  and  causing  discolouration  of  the 
paper.  ^ 

DRY  PLATES  WITHOUT  WASHING. 
Without  doubt  the  highest  point  to  be  attuned  in  the  almplification 
of  the  prooeia  af  preparing  dry  plates  is  the  production  of  an  emul- 
sion containing  its  own  "organiher,"  and  which,  after  being  spread 
npon  a  glass  plate  or  other  support,  requires  no  fiirther  treatment  in 
the  way  of  washing,  ko. 

Such  an  emulsion  has  long  been  sought  after  by  others  as  well  as 
myself,  but  I  fancy  the  notion  has  long  since  been  relinquished  as 
chimerical ;  in  fact,  Mr.  James  Miidd  some  yeare  ago,  in  his  Photo- 
grapher'*  Dr«am,  ably  caricatured  the  idea  in  his  description  of  Mr. 
Somebody's  process,  which  conHisted  in  mixing  the  whole  of  the 
obemicale  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  negative — from  the  plate- 
cleaning  solution  to  the  hypo, — and  coating  a  plate  with  tlie  result- 
ing compound.  This  problem  has  already  been  sotved,  without  going 
quite  BO  Far,  by  the  introdnotion  of  the  gelatine  emulsion ;  but,  to 
many,  the  difficulty  in  preparing  and  drying  these  plates  will  be  a 
sericns  objection — perluips  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  odvontageB 
to  be  gained,  I  parpoae  desoribing  a  collodion  emulsion  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  working  out  which  perfectly  fulfils  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
namely,  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  in  the  single  operation  of  ooat- 
ing  without  any  further  washing  or  "  organifying,"  Other  advantages 
I  shall  mention  as  I  proceed. 

First;  allow  me  to  review  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  stood 
in  the  woy.     In  the  front  rank  I  place  the  difficulty — I  may  say  the 
practical  impossibility — of  so  exactly  bitting  the  exact  combining 
equivalents  of  the  salts  uaed  in  sensitising  as  to  have  neither  in 
excess.     If  the  soluble  bromide  be  in  excess  the  resulting  plates 
would  be  very  insensitive ;  and,  even  in  the  event  of  a  sufGcient 
poanre  having  been  given  to  produce  a  picture  if  developed  at  or 
the  latent  image  would  be  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  free  bromide  if 
any  length  of  Ume  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  performanoe    '' 
that  operation.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  silver  be  in  excess, 
becomes  necessary  to  employ  a   "restrainer"  in  the  shape   of 
mineral  acid,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  free  bromide 
in  an  impressed  film.     Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  presence  in 
the  emulsion  of  the  nitrates  of  ammonia  and  cadmiam — the  products 
of  the  double  dooomposition  of  the  silver  nitrate  and  the  soluble 
bromides,    These,  though  probably  quite  innocaoos  from  a  obemioal 


point  of  view,  form  star-like  crystals  over  the  whole  snrfsoe  of  t&e 
dried  film.  Then,  agoiu,  care  is  not  always  taken  in  the  selection  of 
solvents  free  from  water,  and  by  many  water  is  nsed  to  assist  th« 
solution  of  the  silver  nitrate  in  sensitising.  A  plate  prepared  with 
such  an  emulsion,  if  dried  without  previous  washing,  would  exhibit 
streaks  of  unequal  evaporation — a  dewy  mist  remaining  on  Uie  film 
when  it  is  otherwise  apparently  dry.  It  is  needless  to  remark  upon 
the  character  of  such  a  piste  after  Ihorongh  deaiooation.  In  the 
ordinary  emulsion  processes  these  difficulties  disappear.  The  exoeas 
of  silver  or  bromide,  as  the  case  may  be,  together  with  any  oiTstalline 
matter  contained  in  the  film  are  removed  in  washing,  and  the  volatila 
advents,  if  not  entirely  washed  out,  are  dilated  to  such  an  extent  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  nniform  drying  of  the  plate. 
What  we  require,  then,  is  an  amuluon  which  shall  contain  aa  nearly 
I  possible  pare  bromide  of  silver,  with  a  total  absence  of  oiystsllina 
matter  and  of  water.  Some  substance  must  also  be  added  as  an 
jrganifier "  or  preservative,  and  to  fill  np  the  pores  with  soluble 
otter  to  enable  the  developer  more  readily  to  permeate  the  film. 
I  will  new  proceed  to  describe  the  means  by  which  I  attain  the 
deaired  result,  premising  that  no  new  chemicals  are  nsed  in  the 
operation,  nor  is  any  delicate  manipulation  requisite,  such  as  might 
place  the  process  beyond  the  reach  of  an  average  worker. 

In  the  first  place,  the  emulsion  is  to  be  sensitised  in  the  ordinary 
way,  no  particalar  formula  or  method  being  recommended  as  better 
than  another.  In  this  matter  each  person  may  employ  his  own  pat 
formula.  It  matters  but  litUe  whether  the  bromide  or  the  silver  be 
in  excess — whether  nitrio  acid  or  uranium  be  nsed,  or  both ;  the  only 
requirement  is  an  emulsion  that  will  work.  Such  an  emuleian  having 
been  made,  it  is  poured  ou  to  a  glass  plate  edged  with  paper  ho 
as  to  form  a  dieh,  and  allowed  to  "  set,'  after  which  it  is  washed 
thoroughly  and  then  dried.  The  dried  product  will  consist  of  pure 
silver  bromide  and  pyroxyline  (the  latter  having  probably  taken 
into  combination  a  portion  of  the  silver  used  in  sensitising),  and 
when  re-disaolved  in  equal  psrts  of  Absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  of 
B.g.  'T'26  to  '730,  forms  an  emulsion  containing  only  pur»  bromide  of 
tilver.  In  this  state  it  may  be  used  wet,  or  may  be  washed  and 
"  organised  "  in  the  nsual  way.  The  addition  of  a  suitable  substance, 
however,  renders  it  quite  independent  of  any  "  outside"  assistance, 
and  oompletes  what  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  called  a  "  perfect " 
emulsion.  The  preservatives  I  have  used  with  suooess  are  soap 
and  tannin,  both  singly  and  combined — the  former  being  the  mora 
sensitive,  and  the  latter  conferring  greater  vigour  on  the  picture. 

By  many  it  will  be  said — "  What  a  ronndabont  way  of  making  an 
emulsion !  and  what  a  waste  of  ether  and  alcohol  I "  I  would  remind 
them,  however,  that  in  the  washed  and  dried  collodio-bromida  they 
have  ready  to  hand,  and  in  a  convenient  form,  tha  means  of  formiuf; 
an  emulsion  at  anytime  on  the  shortest  notice ;  that  it  is  no  mora 
trouble  to  prepare  eufficient  for  a  pint  of  emulsion  than  to  prepare 
an  ounce ;  in  fact,  in  one  operation  sufficient  may  be  sensitised  to 
last  a  whole  season,  as  in  ita  dried  state  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  keep  good  for  years.  Moreover,  the  emulsion  is  always 
uniform  in  sensitiveness,  and,  last,  but  not  the  least  advantage,  no 


method  of  working  tliat  the  emulsion  ousts  me  about  fourtten 
penet  p»r  pint  more  than  in  the  old  style.  Surely  the  time  saved  ia 
using  twenty  ounces  would  repay  the  fourteen  pence. 

I  shall  be  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  the  working 
details  of  the  process ;  but  I  have  given  above  such  direotions  as 
will  enable  any , intelligent  person  to  work  this  new  method.  I 
would  strongly  impress  upon  all  who  may  try  it  to  follow  the 
instructions  I  have  given  as  to  pouring  out  the  first  emulsion  and 
aUoieing  it  to  "  tet "  hefor»  viathing.  On  no  account  should  it  be 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water,  as  by  that  means  not  onl;r  is 
the  precipitate  less  convenient  to  handle  in  the  subsequent  washing 
and  less  permeable  to  water,  but  a  part  of  tite  pyroxyline  is  lost — 
the  more  soluble  portions  being  wsshed  away,  and  the  character  of 
the  film,  when  re-dissolved,  entirely  altered. 

The  fiaished  emulsion,  I  find,  gives  a  smooth,  hard,  stmctnrsleu 
film,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the  glass.  The  davelopad  image  il 
clean  and  astonishingly  free  from  spots.  If  properly  filtered  and 
kept  clear  of  dust,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  where  spots  or  pinbolefl 
oould  originate  in  the  absence  of  any  partieles  of  oudiswlved  silver 
or  other  orystolIiDe  matter.  The  sensitiveneas  of  the  plates  is  veiY 
good.  I  have  given  one  minute's  exposure  on  a  dull  day  this  month 
with  ordinary  single  stereo,  lenses,  and  have  obtained  a  negative  full 
of  detail  in  every  part.  From  three  to  ten  seconds,  according  to  tha 
negative,  I  find  sufficient  for  printing  transparencies  by  ^alight. 
As  a  test,  I  attempted  one  evening;  last  week  an  instantaneous 
axpoanre  to  gaslight,  oaing  a  portrait  negative  of  medium  density. 
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The  ezpoame  was  giren  by  tominR  the  ga«  down  u  low  u  possible, 
and,  sfter  plsoiug  tbs  priuting-fnune  iu  position,  luming  it  up  and 
dowa  sgsin  m  ispidly  as  possible,  Uie  exposnte  probabl;  iksting  half- 
a-seoond.  The  result  was  to  mj  astonishinent  a  print  yigoroua 
«noagh  for  a  Isntem  picture  and  quite  oIbbd,  though  I  had  to  force 
the  deTslopment. 

The  time  ooonpied  in  preparing  the  plates  is  necessarily  short. 
Preparing  a  dozen  plates  with  a  friend,  a  few  evenings  ago,  the  time 
expended  in  the  operation  (from  oommencing  to  coat  the  first  pkte 
to  the  time  the  whole  of  them  were  in  the  plate-box)  was  jast  tevm- 
(MR  minutM,  the  plates  baring  been  dried  by  artiScial  heat. 

Next  week  I  purpose  giring  a  full  scconnt  of  017  working  formula, 
ftnd  many  Uttle  details  oonneoted  with  the  manipulations  of  the 
dried  film.  Meanwhile,  I  hope  some  few  expanmaDters  may  turn 
their  intention  to  this  simple  prooess.  W.  B.  Boltok. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  MAKE  ENLARGEMENTS. 
[A.  Munmniileatliia  to  ths  B<iuth  Loadoa  FbototnpUe  BoclMf.] 
Ik  opening  the  discussion  this  evening  I  propose  to  say  very  few 
words  on  the  subjeot  of  Diretit  Picture*  versus  EntargemenU.  The 
ugoments  in  favour  of  enlarging  from  small  negatives  have  been  so 
nbly  stated  by  Mr.  Cronghtun  in  his  paper  read  to  yon  at  the  Issi 
meeting,  I  have  little  to  add  except  to  call  yonr  attention  to  one 
important  advantage  in  bvour  of  enlargements  which  Mr.  Croughton 
baa  entirely  overlooked.  I  allude  to  the  power  of  seeoring  at  will 
that  diffusion  of  focus  to  essential  in  a  urge  picture.  It  is  well 
known  that,  owing  to  optioal  difficnUies,  it  is  imposaible  to  produce 
large  direct  portraits  with  anything  approaching  perfect  diffusion  of 
fooDB  in  the  various  parts  of  the  piotnie.  Notwithstanding  alt  that 
haa  been  done  by  our  beet  opticians  in  getting  rid  of  the  painful 
■harpneaa  in  one  plane  caused  by  over-correction  in  large  lenses,  a 
laroe  portrait  taken  direct  in  the  camera  must  always,  in  the  nature 
of  UiinDB,  be  connderably  out  of  focus  in  some  more  or  less  important 
parts  of  Uie  picture.  By  adopting  the  plan  of  enlarging  no  such  difB< 
onlty  exiata ;  provided  the  orimn^  negative  be  tolerably  well  defined 
any  amount  01  diffusion  oan  be  readily  obtained  at  the  will  of  the 
openttor.  I  ihall  have  the  plesaore  of  showing  yon  some  examples 
U  this  in  the  negativea  I  have  brought  for  your  inspection. 

With  regard  to  the  best  way  of  making  enlargements:  this  is  a 
matter  to  which,  as  you  are  aware,  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
study  and  attention.  I  think  I  may  olaim  a  large  share  in  forcing 
the  sabjeot  npon  the  notice  of  pfaott^raphers,  having  been,  perhaps, 
the  first  to  demonstrate  before  the  members  of  this  Society  that 
enlarged  n^attres  oonld  be  made  to  produce  prints  equally  as  per- 
fect as  the  originals.  It  is,  however,  with  much  difhdence  that  I 
oSex  any  remarks  this  evening,  inasmuch  as  my  process  is  what  is 
termed  a  "  secret  prooess."  I  have  never  myself  so  called  it,  and  I 
think  yon  will  agree  with  me  that  as  it  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
more  tnan  200  professional  pliotographers  in  this  country  it  is  hardly 
entitled  to  be  termed  a  secret  prooess.  My  desire  is  that  it  shonid 
be  still  more  widely  known.    I  shonid  like  to  have  every  intelligent 


tisameut.  The  fact  that  a  member  of  our  Council,  who  is  also  pro- 
fesaionBllv  engaged  in  ""^"g  enlargements,  has  so  eloquently 
ndvocatea  his  puticnlar  views  as  to  the  best  way  to  make  enlarge- 
ments moat  be  my  exense  for  the  few  words  I  shall  offer.  While  I 
oordially  agree  with  Mr.  GrooKhton  on  the  many  advantages  of  eu- 
larRsments  compared  with  direct  large  piotares,  I  most  entirely 
di^r  f^m  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  producing  the  desired  result 
Hr.  Gronghton,  in  his  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting,  did  me  the 
hononr  to  ^uote  some  obser^Uions  of  mine  on  a  former  oooasion,  in 
which  I  pomtad  out  that  he  was  in  error  in  two  important  points  in 
his  method  of  working.  He  also,  I  understand,  showed  examples  of 
his  "  donble  mistake,"  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those 
remits,  and  most  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  still  holding  the 
opinion  that  the  method  advocated  by  Mr,  Croughton  is  wrong,  both 
in  theory  and  practice.  First:  with  regard  to  the  use  of  wet  ooUo- 
dion  for  the  immediate  traneparenoy,  or  positive  clieki  (I  use  the 
Freneh  term  as  beinff  more  expressive  and  appropriate),  throwing 
a»de  the  plea  nrged  by  Mr,  Croughton  "  that  it  is  so  very  con- 
venient," I  need  only  point  out  that  for  many  years  the  ordinary 
wet  prooess  has  beui  used  for  this  pui^iose.  It  has  been  the  mle, 
almost  without  exoeption;  and  yet  tt  is  only  very  recently  that 
enlarged  prints  have  been  shown  which  will  at  all  liear  comparison 
u  nntonohed  photographs  with  the  prints  from  IJie  origin^  nega- 
tives,  and  ia  every  instance  where  the  untouched  eiUai^[ement  is  aa 
perfect  m  the  small  print  I  will  veutare  to  astsrt  that  the  positive 


elichi,  no  matter  what  process  was  nsed  in  its  prodnction,  was  not 
made  on  wet  collodion.  Why  this  is  I  shall  not  now  take  up  your 
time  in  discussing.  I  have  a  theory  on  the  subject  which  I  may  at 
some  future  time  inflict  npon  you ;  at  present  I  will  simply  state,  as 
the  result  of  my  experience,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
results  the  tranapareney  or  poaitive  elichi  should  be  so  perfect  in 
texture  that  no  human  hand — not  even  the  skilful  fingers  of  a  pro- 
feasional  retoucher — oan  hope  to  mend  or  patch  its  exquisite 
gradation. 

Mistake  No.  2  consists,  as  I  have  said,  in  retonching  an  enlarge- 
ment when  the  work  required  can  be  done  better  and  quicker  on  the 
small  negative.  This  subject  of  retouching  is  a  difficult  and  much- 
vexed  quealion;  it  seems  impossible  to  determine  how  mnch  or  how 
little  is  a  fair  and  legitimate  part  of  the  photographer's  business. 
My  maxim  is — do  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neaeBsary.  We  should 
all  be  glad  to  do  without  the  retouching  pencil  altogether,  and  pro- 
duce alsolutely  perfect  negatives  direct  in  the  camera;  but,  as  Mr. 
Cronghton  plaintively  obaerves,  "  people  will  have  freckles  and 
blotches,"  and  they  must  be  got  rid  of  by  some  means.  But  how? 
Mr.  Croughton'a  advice  is — first  make  your  freckles  and  blotches 
from  four  to  sixteen  times  larger,  and  then  proceed  to  fill  in  or  touch 
them  out  in  the  enlarged  transparency.  On  the  same  principle,  I 
suppose,  a  tailor,  in  order  to  mend  a  rent  in  a  coat,  ought  previously 
to  make  the  hole  sixteen  times  as  big,  and  then  proceed  to  mend  or 
patch  it.  I  confess  I  cannot  understand  what  advantage  would  be 
gained,  nnleas  the  object  be  to  show  the  patch.  There  is  yet  another 
reason  why  retouching  should  not  be  done  on  tlie  positive  trans- 
paraney.  It  la  well  known  that  freckles  and  blotches,  owing  to  their 
non-actinic  colour,  invariably  photograph  darker  than  in  nature. 
How  thia  oan  be  remedied  by  adding  more  colour  or  blacklead 
without  degrading  the  other  and  purer  parts  of  the  picture  I  must 
leave  to  Mr,  Croughton  to  explain. 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  retouching,  A  curions  misoon- 
oeption  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  retoudiin^  used  is 
the  pictures  I  had  the  hononr  of  showing  at  the  last  Exhibition,  I 
have  this  evening  brought  you  a  number  of  the  large  negatives  that 
you  may  judge  of  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in  this  direcUon. 
I  have  slBO  brought  untouched  proofs  from  the  same.  Von  will 
notice  that,  vrith  one  or  two  exoeptions,  the  negatives  are  almost 
untouched.  The  enlargements  being  made  from  ordinary  card  nega- 
tives nsed  for  silver  printing,  and  not  made  specialty  for  enlarging, 
any  good  printing  negative  will  make  a  good  enlargement,  the  pecu- 
liar effect  of  fine  finish  which  appears  to  have  deceived  other  good 
judges  bes  ides  our  friend  Mr,  Croughton  being  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  transpaienoy  and  the  method  of  prodacing  the  enlargements. 
B.  J.  EnwAitCB. 


ON    THE    PABT  PLAYED  BY  IODIDE  OF   SILVER  IN 

WASHED  FILMS ;    AND  ON  THE  USES  OF  AURINE. 
What  part  does  iodide  of  silver  play  in  a  film  which  has  been  washed 
from  all  free  nitrate  ?    Does  it  really  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
the  latent  image,  or  does  it  merely  act  aa  90  much  yellow  ooloaring 
matter,  lengthening  the  exposure  and  preventing  flue  ? 

The  above  is  on  important  question,  lying  at  the  root  of  our 
theories  of  dry  and  moist  films;  and  I  have  endeavoured  lately  to 
find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it— not  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by 
careful  experiments,  which  I  will  now  describe. 

The  three  following  collodions  were  used,  namely,  one  containing 
five  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  only  per  ounce ;  another  containing 
five  grains  of  iodide  and  three  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium ;  and  a 
third  containing  three  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  only.  In 
every  case  the  same  thirty-grain  nitrate  bath  was  used,  and  a  deve- 
loper composed  of  pyrogallic  and  aoetio  acid,  in  the  usual  proportions 
far  wet  plates. 

The  iodised  and  bromo-iodiaed  collodions  both  gave  good  results 
when  exposed  in  the  ususl  way — wet,  aa  they  came  from  the  bath ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  chemicals  were  in  perfectly  good  order. 

I  next  prepared  a  plate  with  the  bromo- iodised  collodion,  and  after 
washing  it  well  during  five  minotes,  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of 
free  nitrate,  coated  it  with  a  preservative  composed  of  albumen  one 
part,  water  three  parts,  and  exposed  it  at  once.  It  was  developed 
■-imediately  after  exposure  by  first  washing  off  the  albumen,  and 
tlie  acid  pyro.  and  some  silver.    A  good  negative  was  the 


applyioi 
reanit 


To  the  two  wet  phttes  I  had  given  one  minute's  exposure,  and  to 
the  washed  plates  five  minntes.  It  now  remained  to  try  the  crucial 
expMiment  wiUi  the  dmply  iodised  collodion,  having  washed  all  the 
free  nitrate  fPDm  the  film,  as  in  the  last  case,  and  coated  it  with  dihitsd 
albumen,  -  ■  ; .-  -^-^  ^.^^.^ 
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FtnuHeing  th&t  it  would  be  leia  BeiiHitiTe  than  the  nashed  bromo- 
iodide  film,  I  gave  to  one  half  of  the  plate  an  exposure  of  ten  miaotss, 
and  to  the  other  half  an  expoanre  of  one  hoiu. 

Od  developing  it  with  pyrogallo-nitrate,  as  before,  no  tiaas  of  vx 
image  oould  be  obtainedoneitherhalfof  the  plate,  even  whengrsallj 
forced  vitU  lepeated  doses  of  silver,  exoeptiog  only  at  one  comer  where 
the  collodion  nad  been  poured  off,  nnd  where,  probably,  a  little  free 
nitrate  atill  lurked  and  leodeied  the  film  sensitive.  Xn  that  parti- 
cular spot  a  trace,  oalyjuat  faintlyviaible.  of  the  slcj  cutting  against 
a  roof  oould  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

I  oonelude,  therefore,  thai  iodide  of  silver  nithout  firee  nitrate 
plays  no  part  practically  in  the  formation  of  the  latent  imBRe  upon  a 
waahsd  bromo-iodised  film;  and  that  Ihe  latent  image  exists  solely 
in,  and  ia  formed  solely  by,  the  action  of  light  upon  the  bromide  of 
silver. 

IiBstly :  I  exposed  the  bromisad  plate  (made  with  collodion  nhioh 
contained  only  three  grains  of  cadmium  bromide,  and  no  iodide,  per 
ounce)  for  five  minutes,  after  washing  the  film  and  coating  it  with 
diluted  albumen.  It  yielded  an  over-exposed  negative,  very  dense, 
bnt  sadly  afflicted  wiUi  flare,  owing  to  the  extreme  thinness  of  the 
film  and  its  white  colour. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  part  played  by  the  iodide  of  stiver  in 
washed  bromo-iodised  films  is  simply  to  act  as  inert  yellow  ooloaring 
matter  in  preventing  fiare,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  lengUiens  the 
exposure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  iodide  of  silver  is,  for  this  porpoee,  veiy 
convenient,  because  it  is  so  readily  dissolved  out  by  the  hyposnlphite ; 
but  the  question  arises— May  not  some  other  inert  yellow  colouring 
matter  be  found  which  would  answer  equally  well  and  be  lees  oostly, 
and,  I  may  add,  less  rialty ;  for  the  presence  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the 
film  is  fatal  to  the  good  keeping  properties  of  the  plates  if  any  free 
nitrate  ba  left  in  them,  besides  rendering  the  use  of  very  pure  water 
for  washing  indispengable  ? 

Aurine  being  a  substance  which  may  be  introduced  into  collodion, 
I  added  some  to  some  bromised  collodion  containing  twelve  grains 
of  cadmium  bromide  per  ounce,  and  made  several  experiments  with 
this  orange- coloured  ooUodion,  excited  with  an  eighty-grain  batli, 
and  developed  by  the  alkaline  method.  Magnificent  negatives, 
entirely  free  from  flare,  were  produced ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  expo- 
sure was  ^eatly  prolonged,  so  that  instead  of  five  seconds'  exposure 
I  had  to  give  forty,  the  common  wet  process  reqairing  at  the  same 
time  sixty.  Tli6  bath,  also,  was  coloured  yellow  by  the  experiments, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  injured  it  at  all.  The  way  in  which 
I  finallv  removed  the  orange- coloured  anrine  from  the  film  of  the 
finished  negative  was  by  simply  pouring  a  little  alcohol  over  the  film 
after  it  was  fixed  and  washed.  The  yellow  colour  was  thus  wholly 
removed  with  great  ease. 

As  a  praotioal  result  of  these  experiments  I  am  induced  to  recom- 
mend to  my  readers,  as  a  substitute  for  the  bromo-iodiaed  collodion 
commonly  used  in  the  preparation  of  moist  and  dry  plates,  aurioified 
collodion,  bromised  only — the  rest  of  the  process  remaining  the 
same.  The  rapidity  of  the  plates  will  depend  mainly  upon  the 
quantity  of  soluble  bromide  per  ounce  which  the  collodion  may  eon- 
tain,  and  on  the  conespondiog  strength  of  the  bath  in  order  tc 
sensitise  them  properly.  I  beheve  that  in  this  way  a  sensitiveness 
quite  equal  to  that  of  good  wet  collodion  may  be  gained  for  dry 
plates,  without  any  of  that  unfortunate  risk  of  flare  or  blurring 
wliich  is  the  sad  drawback  of  the  very  rapid  bromide  plates  when 
tlie  view  presents  great  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  The 
quality  of  negatives  produced  by  aurinified  collodion  is,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  at  present  from  half-a-dozen  trials,  very  fine.  The  lines 
are  firmly  out,  the  sky  is  evenly  opaque,  all  the  difl'erent  gradations 
are  well  rendered,  and  there  ia  absolately  no  flare.  In  short,  anrine 
appears  to  me  to  add  another  string  to  our  bow,  and  I  beg  publicly 
to  thank  Mr.  H.  Cooper  for  the  snggeslion  of  its  use.  I  shall  have  to 
report,  however,  from  time  to  lime  Iiow  my  yellow  bath  continues  to 
behave;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  organic  impurities  in  the 
bath  do  not  seem  to  be  so  fatal  to  bromide  as  to  iodide  films.  It 
remains  also  to  be  seen  what  may  be  the  eflect  of  aurine  in  the  film 
as  regards  its  adhesion  to  the  glass  in  the  dry  process.  If  it  should 
enable  us  to  dispense  wiili  a  preliminaiy  coatmg,  what  an  immense 
gain  that  will  be '.  And  why  not,  since  it  ia  a  resinous  substance,  and 
resin  in  collodion  has  been  already  proved  to  have  that  good 
effect? 

My  readers  will.  I  hope,  clearly  understand  that  I  recommend 
aurine  bs  a  lubitiiute  for  iodide  of  silver;  the  two  must  not  exist 
together  in  the  collodion,  because  organic  matter  should  never  he 
added  to  a  fihn  oontaining  iodid*  of  mvez  until  after  the  removal  of 
the  wliole  of  the  free  nitrate.  It  is  organic  nitrate  lemaining  in  an 
iodiaed  film  which  leads  to  a  lioat  of  lioables. 


The  object  of  aniiae  is  to  render  rapid  bromide  films,  either  moist 
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lEEELverymuchiaclined  to  ask  yon  to  turn  up  page  27  of  last  year's 
volume  of  Thk  Butish  Jouahu.  or  PHoroonitfl;,  and  take  what 
you  will  find  stated  there  of  1811i  as  equally  apphcable  to  the  year 
just  closed.  So  little  real  progress  has  been  made,  either  in  the 
theory  or  praotioe  of  photography,  that  I  really  think  this  paper 
should  have  remaned  unwritten.  I  suppose,  however,  tliat  there  is 
in  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  and  in  many  other  societies, 
a  oert&in  degree  of  conservatism  which  is  unwilUog  to  allow  any 
time-honoured  habit  to  pass  away,  even  when  the  causes  which 
brought  it  into  existence  have  long  ceased  to  be;  and,  recognising 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  those  in  authority,  I  oonaider  the  request  of 
our  Secretary  equal  to  a  command,  and  so  hasten  to  obey. 

Collodio -bromide  has,  as  usual,  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention, 
but  tittle  that  is  new  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  necessity  of  a 
suitable  pyroxyline  has  become  more  generally  believed,  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  preparation  are  better  understood.  Pro- 
bably the  greatest  step  in  advance  has  been  the  introduction  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  of  his  strong  alkaline  developer.  It  passed 
off,  as  most  good  things  do,  at  first  with  comparatively  little  notice, 
but  graduaUy  it  began  to  find  favour,  and  is,  I  should  think,  now 
adopted  by  all  emufsiou  workers ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own 
experience,  those  who  give  it  a  fair  trial  are  not  likely  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  written  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause  in 
favour  of  his  moist  bromide  process.  Since  its  introduction  he  has 
hardly  allowed  a  number  of  Thb  Bbiiish  Jodbnu  or  PuoioonAiHr 
to  pass  without  some  allusion  to  it;  and  I  reaUy  was  glad  when  I 
reul  his  letter  of  December  12tb,  in  which  he  promises  to  "  drop  the 
subject."  If  we  ace  not  able  to  progress,  do  not  let  us  retrograde, 
as  wa  should  certainly  do  if  we  return  to  the  moist  meases  of  a 
bygone  period;  but  of  that  I  have  Uttle  fear,  as  I  do  not  think  that 
any  man  who  has  mastered  dry-plate  work,  and  who  can  produce  the 
exquisite  results  that  it  certainly  can  be  made  to  give,  will  ever 
thiuk  of  messing  with  a  moist  film. 

Hoiv  many  photographers  continue  to  lose  their  tempers  and  their 
time  over  fogged  plates,  by  trying  to  develope  in  a  l^ht  that  eoa- 
tains  too  much  aotinism  !  And  how  often  do  we  hear  the  question, — 
"  What  kind  of  glass  is  best  suited  for  the  dark  room  window.?  "  If 
those  unfortunates  would  only  read  the  abort  letter  of  twenty-three 
lines,  written  byMr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster  in  Tns  Bau-isii  JonaxAi.  or 
Photoqbaphy  of  January  10th,  1473,  and  invest  a  few  pence  in  a 
very  common  prism,  their  troubles  would  vanish  like  mist  in  sun- 

The  question  of  shortening  sittings  by  primary  or  secondary  ex- 
posure under  coloured  glass  ooutinned  during  the  early  part  of  the' 
year  to  attract  some  attention,  but  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Newton  haa 
made  many  converts.  M-j  own  experiments  seem  to  show  dearly 
enough  that  the  only  benefit  derived  from  snch  exposure  is  the 
slight  foraing  of  the  ehadows,  which  prevents  an  under-exposed 
negative  &om  printing  so  intensely  white  and  black  as  it  would 
otherwise  do.  This,  of  course,  is  a  real  gain;  but  it  is  better  to 
attribute  it  to  Uie  proper  cause. 

The  introduction  of  gelatine  as  a  substitute  for  collodion  in  lh« 
emulsion  process  is  deserriug  of  particular  notice.  Although  no 
reaUy  workable  process  has  been  published,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  it  oontains  all  the  elements  of  success,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  before  the  year  is  ended  it  will  take  a  high  place  amongst 
dry  processes.  I  would,  however,  direct  special  attention  to  Mr. 
Sutton's  suggestion  at  page  457  of  the  last  volume  of  Tax  Butish 
JooBNAL  OF  PfiOTOORAPaT,  to  make  sheets  of  sensitive  gelalino- 
bromide  tissue.  This  is,  I  think,  not  only  practicable,  bnt  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  suggesticws  tiiat  has  been  made  since 
Arclier  hit  on  collodion.  I  hope  all  who  have  time  will  turn  their 
attention  in  this  direction,  and  that  before  the  season  for  field  work 
comes  round  such  tissue  will  he  a  recognised  article  of  commerce. 
If  I  were  disposed  to  don  the  prophetic  manUe  it  would  be  to  say 
that,  if  I  am  spared  to  write  the  "  progressive  results  "  of  1874,  X 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  that  tue  problem  of  insUntaneons 
photography  has  been  solved  by  the  happy  union  of  Sutton's  sensi- 
tire  tissue  and  WorUey's  strong  alkaline  developer. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  tliat  the  question  of  how  to  males  permanent 
BenBitiied  paper  ia  not  yet  solved.    There  are  now  several  makers 
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in  the  field,  but  they  keep  th«it  metliodB  to  thenuelTM.  Ths  mbject 
^  a  Boreljr  worth  the  attention  of  ezperimentftlista,  nnd  oannot  be  to 
difflooh  aa  to  deter  them  from  the  inTeetigfttion.  I  wonder  whether, 
if  the  vtriooB  photc^nphio  eooietiea  throughout  the  coantir  were  to 
join  in  offerlag  a  soitable  medal  to  the  diacoTerer,  we  ehoufd  get  the 
desired  infomuttion,  and  think  it  is  worth  a  trial. 

In  oarbon  priuting  there  haa  been  nothing  new  of  impotlance, 
but  a  large  increase  in  quantity,  oonaiderablj  improved  in  quaUtf, 
hu  been  done  by  the  now  wetl-knowa  methods;  and  thare  can  be 
little  donbt  that  ultimately  silver  printing  must  go  to  the  wall.  In 
eonneotion  with  this  matter  mention  may  be  made  of  the  two  pro- 
DMaes  introduced  by  the  late  M.  Marion  in  the  middle  of  last  year. 
They  seem,  howcTer,  to  hare  been  unworkable,  or,  at  least,  to  have 
died  with  their  inventor. 

This  review  would  hardly  be  complete  without  ineloding  a  word 
or  two  about  the  Crawshay  prizes  for  large  heads.  The  exhibition 
of  prize  pictures  gave  rise  to  a  httle  ill  feeling  and  a  good  desl  of 
Btnpid  writing;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  must  have  an  intiaence  for 
good.  Direct  large  pictures  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they 
Lare  yet  reoeivsd,  and  I  have  no  donbt  that  the  next  exhibition  will 
show  much  improvement  in  quah^,  and,  I  hope,  also  in  quantity. 
If,  however,  the  competing  pictures  are  to  form  part  of  the  Photo- 
graphio  Society's  exhibition,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
Counoil  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  limit  each 
exhibitor  to  three  specimens.  Too  much  of  even  a  good  thing  ia 
never  good. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  bear  an  humble  protest  soainst 
what  I  cannot  help  calling  a  desecratioa  of  our  art  in  high  ^aces. 
I  allude  to  the  widely-published  information  that  the  Shah,  while 
reoiding  as  our  guest  in  one  of  oor  royal  pilaces,  found  a  photo- 
grapher who,  instead  of  obeying  tlie  good  old  ieiunction  to  "re- 
memtter  the  Sabbath  day,"  did  not  disdnin  to  take  rank  amongst 
those  pariihs  of  our  art  who,  by  their  unblushing,  open  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath,  do  their  best,  or,  rather,  their  worst,  to  bring  dis- 
grace on  a  noble  profession.  Johh  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


DB.  VOGEL  ON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  BROMIDE  OF 
8ILVEE  TO  THE  SO-CALLED  CHEMIC  ALLY-IN  OPE- 
RATIVE COLOUHS. 
Thb  rapid  strides  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
greatez  aensitiveness  of  Elme,  of  new  jiubstitntea  for  the  old  means 
of  obtaining  light  impressions,  and  of  new  combinations  of  old 
agent*,  anffioe  to  prove  how  really  progressive  photography  is.  The 
fashion  was  to  cry  down  its  pr(^{ress  some  years  ago.  Notldng  was 
left  worth  finding  out ;  but  the  changsa  which  ore  taking  place  on 
every  side — the  peeps  which  we  begin  to  get  into  new  fields  and 
almost  infinite  possibilities — warn  as  that  such  ideas  were  wholly 
erroneous.  Of  this  scientific  revelation  also  we  may  truly  cry  "  ^d 
iraT  and  what  photography  will  yet  do  piolorially  and  soientifioally 
lie  would  be  a  bold  mau  who  would  venture  to  say. 

Amongst  those  who  are  oantributing  to  these  changes  by  their 
diligent  reseaioh  Dr.  Vogel  holds  a  conspicuous  and  honoured  place. 
Hie  JUittheilutigen  aiu  dent  Photopraphitehe*  Attlier  der  KiinigUahe 
0*w»rht  AkadmUt  are  often  valuable  and  always  interesting,  such  at 
all  times  as  make  na  desire  that  we  had  in  this  ooontiy  distiocUve 
scientific  aoknowledgment  of  the  value  of  phob^aphy  as  a  eoien- 
tifio  handmaiden.  The  mere  accurate  tuition  in  processes  is  not 
what  is  most  wanted  with  us,  but  a  constant  following  ont  of  hints 
and  faint  traces  of  possible  results,  regardless  of  the  immediate 
practical  end.  There  is,  wa  believe,  no  adequate  provision  in  this 
country  for  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  we  think  tlds  is  matter  for 
regret 

But  leaving  this,  we  now  turn  to  see  what  Dr.  Vogel  has  to  say 
upon  the  autyeot  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As  he  well  remarks, 
every  photographer  knows  to  his  cost  how  certain  ooloora — such  as 
red,  yellow,  or  green— are  almost  or  altogether  photographically  in- 
operative. This  defect  hannts  the  photographer,  not  in  one  line  only, 
but  everywhere.  It  may  be  most  in  the  way  in  copying  oils,  but  it 
also  intwferes  with  copying  the  human  face  and  figure.  Colour  of 
clothes,  a  sallow  complexion,  blonde  hair,  red  oheeke,  are  abnor- 
mally rendered  on  the  plate.  A  light,  if  tinged  with  yellow,  appears 
as  a  shadow,  and  a  dark  place  as  a  light  anoold  it  be  tinged  with 
blue;  and  it  is  only  by  retonohing  that  things  can  be  in  any  measure 
equalised  again. 

These  abnormal  renderiuga,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  oolonrs 
by  photography  are  most  BtrikinK|y  manifested  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  the  spectrum.  As  Dr.  vi^el  hoa  proved  by  experiments, 
the  MositiTeiwis  of  a  film  to  the  visible  Bpectrom,  even  when  the 


violet  end  has  been  fully  eiposed,  reaohaa  no  farther  than  the  line  E 
in  the  green  (see  diagram).    This  is  so  with  the  ordinary  films ;  but 
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recent  investigations  with  bromide  of  silver  alone  have  shown  that 
not  only  can  Benaitivenees  be  made  to  reach  very  much  farther,  but 
that  by  certain  means  it  can  be  extended  even  as  far  as  the  red— that 
ia,  to  a  point  where  for  ordinan  phot^wraphy  abaolute  night  reigns. 
From  some  experimeola  made  by  Dr.  Vogel  mouths  ago  with  Colonel 
Wortley's  dry  plates  he  found  to  his  eurpriae  that  the  spectrum  at 
the  line  E  in  the  gieen  seemed  as  sensitive  aa  the  line  F  in  the  blue. 
This  was  something  contrary  to  all  experience — a  reversal  elmoat  of 
the  usual  order— and  he  conjectured  that  it  must  be  in  some  sort 
owing  to  the  alkaline  method  by  which  these  plates  were  usually 
developed.  In  order  to  make  this  point  clear  one  of  the  Wortley 
plates  was  exposed  on  the  apeotrum  and  developed  in  Uie  ordinary 
acid  way  with  protosulphate  of  iron  and  silver.  The  reault  wss  an 
image  which  was  in  truth  much  weaker  than  those  developed  with 
alkali,  but  which  exhibited  distinctly  the  same  characteriatlca,  being, 
in  fact,  stronger  in  the  green  than  in  the  blue.  It  was  noteworthy, 
however,  that  all  the  Wortley  plates  did  nut  display  the  peculiarity, 
and,  consequently,  a  olooei  examination  into  the  action  of  the  apec- 
tium  ooloura  on  bromide  films  was  necessaty  to  clear  this  anomaly 
up.  The  first  thing,  of  oourae,  was  to  use  plates  of  his  own  prepar- 
ing, and  these  behaved  quite  diSerently  from  Colonel  Wortley's- 

The  bromide  plates  were  tried  in  two  ways— jirjf  wet,  or  taken 
from  the  silver  bath,  and  nMt  dry,  that  ia,  with  the  free  silver 
all  washed  ofi'.  They  behaved  difieiently.  The  dry  plates  showed 
a  further  extended  line  of  sensitiveness  than  the  plates  covered  with 
free  silver.  With  the  latter  an  ordinary  acid  development  gave  an 
image  which  reached  only  to  the  yellow — that  ia,  to  the  middle  between 
the  Une  D  and  E  ;  butwith  the  same  treatment  the  image  on  the  dry 
plate  went  as  far  as  the  orange,  and  the  qnaUty  of  the  result  was 
very  divergent.  With  the  wet  plates  the  greatest  action  appeared 
in  the  blue  and  indigo  between  the  linea  F  and  G,  but  it  faifed  sud- 
denly at  F,  and  only  a  feeble  shimmer  appeared  between  that  and 
the  E  in  the  green.  On  the  other  hantC  dry  platea  gave  a  much 
feebler  image  in  the  blue,  but,  gradually  decreasing,  it  extended 
beyond  D  into  the  red.  Hence,  it  is  inferred  that  bromide  of  ailver 
dry  plates  are  more  sensitive  for  the  photographically -weak  or  leas 
re&uigible  rays,  and  wet  ones  for  the  more  reuangible  blue  rays  of 
the  visible  spectrum. 

For  ordinary  photographio  plates  it  is  notorious  that  free  silver 
in  Bolntion  on  the  aurfaee  of  tlie  film  ia  looked  upon  sa  a  powerful 
help  to  sensitiveness;  it  strengthens  the  development,  because  it 
chemically  holds  the  iodide  or  bromide  set  free  by  exposure.  If 
the  action  be  etrongeat  in  the  blue  ray,  at  all  events,  it  is  also  true  that 
it  is  increaaed  if  a  wet  film  be  used.  Aa  Dr.  Vogel  has  before  now 
painted  out  in  his  reseorchea  intu  the  action  of  iodides,  a  foreign  aub- 
stance  canhelp  to  increase  their  sensitiveuesa;  beeides  merely  hoi  diog 
the  iodide,  it  absorbs  the  chemical  rays.  Hence,  the  iodide-holding 
dry  pyrogaUio  acta  ss  an  exsellent  aenaitiser,  but  the  solution  not  so, 
beoause  then  the  chemical  ra^s  are  aufiered  to  atream  through 
Quabaorbed.  Optical  and  chemical  conditions  must,  therefore,  work 
together  in  order  that  any  body  may  be  made  valuable  aa  an 
auxiliary  sensitiaer. 

As  already  remarked,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  dry  bromide  plate 
extends  in  a  gradually-decreaaing  ratio  from  the  blue  to  the  red. 
Of  the  singular  anomaly  in  the  English  plates — a  decrease  of  the 
intensity  of  impression  towards  the  violet  and  an  increase  towards 
the  red — Dr.  Vogel  saw  no  trace  iu  those  prepared  by  himself.  It 
was,  however,  very  evident  that  free  nitrate  of  silver  exercised  an 
imiwrtant  effect  on  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  platea. 

Wortley  platea  ostensibly  contain  uranium,  gum,  and  gellio  acid, 
and,  perhaps,  a  yellow-coloured  subatauoe  as  a  aur&ice  coating.  In 
order  to  see  whether  this  coating  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pecn- 
liarity  in  queation.  Dr.  Vogel  washed  one  of  the  plates  with  alcohol 
and  water,  and  obtained  by  this  means  a  film  which  was  aimply  like 
an  ordinary  one,  and  showed  no  perceptible  sensitiveness  beyond  the 

Cn.    Therefore,  he  concluded  that  the  substanoe  thns  added  to 
film  possessed  some  property  of  arresting  these  less  motive  rays 
and  inoreasiog  their  action.  B  u  t  the  better  to  test  Uua  it  was  neoesiary 
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to  esUblish  the  Ud  noie  preoiselj,  uid  so  an  effort  ww  made  to 
impregnate  a  bromide  plate  in  this  manner  with  a  aabBtaoae  oalen- 
lated  to  heighten  the  seaaitiveness  of  the  film  towardi  the  red  end  of 
ihe  apeoCram.  Coraline  was  Hslected  as  being  likaljr  to  have  anch  an 
effect;  but  when  tried  it  was  foand  to  give  a  vary  feeble  image 
between  the  lines  D  and  E,  and  therefore  it  absorbed  the  vellow  and 
yellow-green  coloura.  The  impreaaion  of  the  blue  was  also  percep- 
tibly weakenad.  If  the  sunlight  were  allowed  to  act  npon  a  film  thus 
prepared  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  priimatio  rays  the  yellow  and 
green  failed  to  appear,  provided  the  solution  of  coraliue  was  eoffi- 
ciently  oonoentratad.  Dt  this  plan  there  was  visible  merely  a  dork 
strip. 
Subsequently  Dr.  Vogel  diasolved  ooraline  in  alooho),  and  added 


distinctly  red  appearance.  When  eaposad  they  gave  the  following 
eingalar  resnlt : — The  film  showed  strongly  seoBitire  at  indigo,  and 
from  there  to  bright  blue  its  sensttivenesa  decreased,  being  weak  at 
F.  From  there  it  began  to  inoreose  again  nntil  in  the  yellow  it  was 
almost  as  strong  as  in  the  indigo.  Thus  a  means  was  found  whereby 
bromised  silver  plates  might  be  made  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
ordinarily -eateemsd  inseusiuve  coloura.  , 

Tlie  next  thing  was  to  try  and  light  npon  something  which  would 
have  the  same  effect  with  the  red  rays,  and  this  Dr.  Vogel  sncoeeded 
in  flndiog  ii^  the  green  colonring  Bubetaiice  of  aniline.  Ibis  absorbed 
powerfully  the  red  rays  between  the  lines  D  and  C ;  the  absorption 
extended  further  than  D  with  greater  oonoentration.  and  yellow, 
green,  and  blue  were  almost  equally  manifested.  Thus  with  a 
green-oolonred  collodion  were  the  red  rays  also  seized.  The  senai- 
Uveness  gradually  lessened  toward  the  indigo,  was  almost  nil  in 
orange,  and  showed  powerful  action  in  red.  From  all  these  resaaniliBs 
Dr.  Vogel  conclndes  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  point  at  whioh  it 
will  be  poBHible  to  render  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  at  pleasure  to 
any  kind  of  colour  desired  or  necessary.  As  far  as  things  have  gone 
it  is  noticeable  that  what  will  have  the  efieot  of  absorbing  one  odour 
will  leave  another  nntonohed,  and  that,  therefore,  to  use  this  power 
well  it  is  neoeasary  to  select  for  agiven  sabjeot  the  adjunct  best  suited 
to  it.  That  done,  the  till  now  djsturbing  insenaitiveneaB  of  certain 
Lues  may  be  no  longer  regarded.  How  for  things  may  be  modified 
in  this  way  is  visible  from  the  following  instances : — A  photomph 
was  taken  to  be  of  a  blue  line  on  a  yellow  gronnd.  With  an  ordinary 
iodide  of  ailver  plate  one  would  have  obtained  simply  a  white  strip 
on  a  black  gronnd.  With  a  bromised  plate  coated  with  a  coralinised 
collodion,  on  whioh  both  blue  and  yellow  are  very  aeniitivs,  there 
wonld  have  been  no  variation  in  the  image  whatever.  A  yellow 
glass  was  therefore  placed  before  the  lens;  this  absorbed  tlie  blue 
rays,  but  suffered  the  yellow  to  pass  through  quite  freely,  and  a  plate 
BO  taken  developed  a  dark  band  on  a  bright  gromd,  Uias  preoisely 
reversing  the  ordinary  result. 

And  Uia  thing  is  not  merely  of  technical  but  also  of  scientific  in- 
terest Until  now  it  has  been  the  belief  that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver 
only  were  altered  by  the  chemieal  rays,  that  they  most  strongly  ab- 
sorbed them,  and  the  extension  of  (he  area  of  sensitiveness  was 
denied.  The  reeearohes  here  set  forth  prove  suoh  ideas  te  have  been 
foUaoions ;  for  not  only  the  colour-absorbing  power  of  the  silver  salts 
themselves,  but  also  that  of  many  auxiliary  aubstanoea  combined 
with  them,  play  a  very  important  part.  The  vista  opened  ap  here  is, 
therefore,  a  most  interesting  one ;  and  we  may  hope  that  not  Dr.  Vogel 
only,  but  chemists  interested  in  the  progress  of  pUotegraphv  every- 
where, will  do  something  towards  exploring  this  field,  to  which  the 
remarks  now  before  the  reader  are  the  merest  introduotion.  Well 
may   Dr.  Vogel  say  that  nn   hoffnungtrtieher  Bliek — a  rioh  hope' 

flimpse  is  opened  into  the  future  of  onr  art  by  this  hint  of  the  possi- 
ihty  that  aU  the  annoyances  due  to  the  false  rendering  of  odours 
may  be  got  rid  of. A.  J.  W. 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thx  umal  meetinK  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  ]m|  — 
Jamet  Olaisher,  ^.,  F.B.S.,  Preudent,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  rwd. 


Mr.  SriLLMUr  objected  to  their  accuracy.  Certain  things,  he  said, 
hmd  taken  place  at  tiie  previous  meeting  which  were  neither  entered 
upon  the  mmutes  nor  were  they  to  be  found  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Society  in  their  own  journal.  He  found  in  The  BaniBU  Jodbnai.  op 
FuoTOOBAPBr  of  Decemlwr  12th  a  report  of  sometliing  that  was 
alleged  to  have  occurred  of  which  no  notice  had  been  taken  in  the 
minutes,  and  he  objected  to  them  until  they  had  been  lapplemented 
by  that  matter.  He  referred  to  a  certain  question  put^  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  which  the  Secretary  had  not  answered.  He  handed 
to  the  Chairman  a  copy  of  The  British  Journal  of  Fhoiookaphi 
containing  the  report  in  queetion. 

The  Chahuun  (throwuui  the  pubhcation  down)  said  he  wonld  not 
receive  wlist  had  been  reported  in  ■  commercial  pubhcation. 

Mr.  Sawyib  bt^ged  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Stilunan  had  aaid.  There 
was  on  important  oiscneeion  which  was  not  referred  to  in  the  minutee 
or  in  tjieir  joumaL  Colonel  Wortley'*  question  was  qoite  a  fair  one, 
and  he  had  not  been  treated  by  the  Secretary  with  due  respect. 

The  Secrbtabe  explained  that  he  was  unable  at  the  time  to  reply  to 
the  queetion,  bnt  he  had  afterwards  written  to  Colonel  Wortley. 

Mr.  3PnA:BH  said  that  he  was  chairman  at  the  last  meeting,  and  the 
qnestion  was  anch  a  large  one  that  it  might  have  occupied  the  entire 
tune  of  the  tnaetinfc  in  £scasaing  it.  Ha  then  stated  the  question  that 
had  been  asked.     [Vide  onr  npmt  of  the  meeting.  ] 

The  Chairman  said  the  question  was  a  proper  one  to  be  pnt  at  as 
annnal,  but  not  at  an  ordiuAry,  meeting.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  he 
wcnld  have  replied  to  that  question  a*  fully  as  feasible,  but  as  a  matter 
of  right  he  would  not  have  dons  so.  The  principle  adopted  in  deter- 
mining the  retirement  of  members  of  the  CouQfiil'Was  tCat  each  might 
consider  himself  elected  for  two  years  at  anyrate,  and  than  to  be  set 
aside  for  retiring  if  he  had  not  attended  to  his  duties.  Mr,  Crawshay, 
for  example  who  was  deaf  and  could  not  attend  the  meetingi,  would  Se 
on  the  retiring  list  next  year,  having  fulfilled  his  two  vean. 

Colonsi  WoRTLBV  said  that  hi*  question  was  to  tlia  effect  that,  in 
order  to  afford  the  members  an  opportunitf  of  properly  aiding  in  the 
election  of  conneillors,  the  Secretary  would  inform  them  on  what  princi- 
ple certain  member*  of  tiie  Council  were  made  to  retire,  and  whether 
information  would  be  given  as  to  the  r^ularily  of  attandanoe  at  tiite 
Connoil  meetings  of  the  various  membeia,  so  as  to  enable  the  memben 
of  the  Sooiety  to  determine  how  far  they  approved  of  the  nomination  of 
the  CounoiL  Although  Mr,  Pritchard  had  not  answered  bis  question  at 
the  time  it  was  put,  he  had  afterward*  written  a  most' courteous  letter 
to  him  on  the  subject. 

After  a  prolonged  disonssion  it  was  rhled  that  the  omission  complained 
of  be  embodied  m  the  minutes,  whicli  was  aooordingly  done,  uid  the 
minntes  were  confirmed. 

Ueesis.  Werge  and  Bird  were  appointed  auditors. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  'members  of  the  Sode^  :-- 
Colonel  Maud,  Lieut.  Chennside,  Messrs.  W.  N.  Hartley  and  iC  V. 
Herman. 

Mr.  Jabcz  HnoHB  aaid  that  the  present  evening  was  l^t  npon 


begged  to  hand  in  a  list  of  nominationa  for  the  vaoant  offices  for  Uie 
ensuing  year.  He  had  supplied  an  omission  in  tho  Council's  list, 
inaamnch  as  he  had  proposea  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  then 
read  the  commencement  of  law  vii.  of  the  Society,  which  state*  that  every 
officer  of  the  Society,  with  certain  reservations  which  did  not  apply  to 
the  President,  should  be  elected  annually,  and  unless  a  candidate  for 

this  office  had  been  provided  the  Sooiety  nu( 

Council,  actually  be  for  next  year  without  a 

The  PamnxiiT  interrupted  Mi 
he  Lord  Chief  Baron  FoUook,  hi 
the  office  of  president  for  life^  and  the  same  applied  to  bis  (Hr. 
Qlaisher's)  election.  He  had  repUed  that  he  thought  this  wa*  injorioas, 
and  in  reslity  he  had  more  than  once  placed  his  resigBatico  in  the  hands 
of  the  Connoil ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  when  they 
placed  him  in  that  office  they  did  so  for  life. 

The  names  proposed  by  Mr.  Hashes  are  as  follow : — Prtiidenl  .■  Mr. 
Glaisher.—  Viee-Pretidtnt :  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson.— 3Vro»«rw.-  Mr.  T.  S. 
Davis.  The  five  gentiemen  proposed  as  members  of  the  Council  wore 
Messrs.  Elwell,  Qoelatt,  HowArdj  Spencer,  and  Woodbury. 

Mr.  SnLi.MAH  propoaed  a  second  list,  differing  onlv  from  the  former 
in  respect  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dollmeyer  being  subebtnted  for  that  of 
Mr.  Olaisher  ss  President,  and  the  name  of  Colonel  Wortlev  for  that  of 
Mr.  Qoelett 

A  third  list  was  proposed  by  Colonel  Wortley,  viz.,  Mr.  Olaisher, 
President;  Dr.  Mum,  Vice-President;  and  Drs.  Farre  and  Diamond 
and  Messrs.  Stillman,  Hughes,  and  Swan  as  membere  of  the  Council 

It  was  determined  that  the  lists  should  be  printed,  and  that  the 
election  shonld  at  the  next  meeting  be  conducted  1^  striking  out  tlie 
names  of  all  but  those  selected. 

Mr.  Hart  proposed  that  no  proxies  be  allowed. 

Mr.  HuoHES  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  wonld  propose 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  Sooietv. 

Dr.  Mann  then  read  a  paper  on  the  reoent  eruption^  Mount  Yesuvin*, 
illustratsd  by  a  fine  ooltootion  of  -'—'■ •■- 


o  of^ott^pha.  ^,  ^ 


-  O' 
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Colonel  Vfo«TLKV  had  finmd  it  n«o««MTy,  when  pliotognphiag  id  the 
anlpbar  T>poiin  of  Vemviiu,  to  protect  the  MnsitiTe  pl»to  hj  oementing 
>  ^te  of  gUn  over  it  so  u  to  hermetioally  seal  it. 

Mr.  Stilliuk  alladed  to  aoalogons  methoda  adopted  by  Ur.  Mao- 
phenon,  of  Rome,  under  Himilar  cironmstuioe*. 

Thanki  were  &wuded  to  Dr.  Mann,  and  alao  to  Sargeon-Major  Black, 
by  wliom  the  photographa  had  been  taken. 

Aftwibvm,diDe.oitonuiJfole* an Stpia- Toned. FrbUi,  byMr.W.H. 
Wat«»i,  the  meetug  was  adjonraed. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meetino  of  thi«  Society  wm  held  on  the  8th 
instant — Mr.  O.  W.  Simpeoo,  Vice-Preaidant,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  C.  BnrgeM  having  been  admitted  aa  a  member,  a  nnmber  of 
enamelled  photograplu  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards.  These 
oonaiited  of  paper  pictnree  glazed  with  gelatiae  and  collodion ;  and,  in 
reply  to  a  qneetion,  Mr.  Edwards  said  &t  he  did  not  exhibit  them  as 


mtered  opon,  the  diacnwion  being  opened  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  reading 
a  paper  On  tht  But  Way  to  Make  EnlargemenU.     [See  page  27.] 

In  reply  to  a  qaeetion  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  concerning  tie  best  process 
for  producing  enlargementa  where  retouching  was  had  recourse  to,  and 
at  preventing  retoncMng  from  being  seen, 

Hr.  EowAKDa  said  he  naed  a  soft  crayon  stamp  to  soften  the 
retouching,  so  aa  to  prevent  it  from  being  visiUe  in  the  finished 


Mr.  Crouoston  obeerred  that  people  aimed  at  getting  a  false  texture 
on  the  negative,  which  was  hi^y  objeotionable. 

Mr.  Edwasss  adrocated  the  ose  of  a  lai^  lens  for  workini;  with 
when  retouching  a  negative.  It  ahonld  be  so  large  aa  to  permit  both 
eyes  being  nsed  without  being  near  the  edge  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  FoKLBx  said  that  in  the  production  of  negatives  for  enlargement 
mfiicient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  impor^noe  of  having  uiem  se 
free  as  pomible  from  granularity.  The  coarser  the  atoms  were  of  which 
the  negative  was  eomposed  the  lees  perfect  would  be  the  enlargement. 

Mr.  EDWASD6  thought  this  mifdit  be  obviated.  By  putting  ibe 
negative  a  little  out  of  focus  all  disadvantage  arising  from  texture  would 
be  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  FoxLEi :  Ym  1    But  this  would  be  at  the  azpeuse  of  aharpnesi'ot 


Mr. 


fr.  UDWABDe  found  that  albumen  gave  an  image  of  such  a  character 


aa  to  produce  exquisite  & 


A  slight  lose  of 


SB  he  considered 


incli,  if  not  more  ao,  than  hia,  inasmuoh  aa  it  had  never  been  described, 
ad  the  proper  -or  speoial  carbon  tissue  for  that  purpose  could  not  be 
nrohaeed. 


in  bema  ap. 

special  tissue  was  certaiBiy  employed  by  Ideaars.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird 
and  Co.  for  their  transparencies  nsed  for  enlaigements ;  but  whether 
that  particular  kind  of  tiaajie  were  an  article  of  c '     


reduced  cficM  from  the  negative 


FoxiiBi  thooght  Mr.  Cron^ton's  method  of  using  a  transparency 
Di  s  size  intermediate  between  that  of  the  orisinal  negative  and  the 
enlarged  negative  was  wrong.  It  ahonld  either  be  made  the  full  size  at 
once,  or  the  enlargement  sHonld  be  produced  from  a  transparency  the 
size  of  the  small  negative. 

Mr.  Brooxs  narrated  a  curious  incident  he  once  met  with  in  enlarging. 
He  took  of  a  restless  hone  a  negative,  which  would  not  enlarge  up  to 
anything  like  the  sbarpneas  the  owner  desired.     But,  by  taking  a  greatly 

u  the  enlargement 

A  MsMBXR  observed  that  if  the  hairs  were  not  defined  in  the  orisinal 
it  appeared  to  be  a  case  of  some  sort  of  "spirit  photography,"  or  photo- 
graphiiur  the  inviaible. 

Mr.  Crodohtoh  said  that  he  did  not  enter  the  field  of  dJMUSsion 
OIL  fair  terms,  for  be  gave  his  process  fully  to  the  public,  whereas  Mr. 
Edwwds  kept  his  a  Moret.  liet  both  be  equally  thrown  open  to  the 
photographio  pnblio.  In  the  pictures  that  be  had  shown  there  was  very 
littls  retoncbins.  With  Edwards's  process  negatives,  if  oot  taken  on 
flat  glass,  were  liable  to  break  from  b^ng  pressed  into  such  olose  con- 
tact with  the  albumen  plate  during  pHntins.  In  his  own  practice  he 
did  not  oonfine  himseU  to  anv  one  prooees  of  enlaiginfL  although  in  the 
majority  of  oaae*  he  used  the  prooees  he  had  dwcnbed.  ^r  many 
pnipo***  bs  found  a  transparency  obtained  upon  carbon  tissue  prsferabie 
to  one  by  collodion,  beoanse  with  a  hard  n«Btive  he  eonld  obtain 
better  deteil  than  by  using  either  albumen  or  eefiodion.  He  exhibited  a 
■omewhat  bard  transparency  which  he  said  bad  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Edwards's  prooeas. 

Mr.  Edwakds,  examining  the  negative,  denied  Uiat  it  had  been  so 


.  Edwakdb  denied  emphatically  that  anch  waa  the  case.  In 
course  of  printing  many  hundreds  of  transparencies  by  bis  process 
neither  he  nor  his  aasistsnts  had  ever  broken  a  single  negative,  aad 
they  had  never  failed  in  obisining  perfect  contact  when  printing  up(^ 
an  allnimen  plate,  the  preparatioa  of  which,  moreover,  waa  aa  eKoeed' 


'iS^^Oi 


would  ohaoge  insny  of  hi*  opinions.      Mr.  Crougbton  bad  said  u 

waa  a  mudi  easier  aud  quicker  operation  to  put  a  nscative  and  a  piece 
of  tissue  in  a  printing-frame  and  print  it  out  than  to  print  for  a  veiy 
brief  period  upon  an  allumenised  glaas  and  apply  a  dOToloper.  Th^ 
would  be  able  to  judge  haw  far  tbia  vnu  correct  when  he  (Mr.  Edwaid^) 
informed  them  that  within  thirty-five  minates  be  wonld  by  his  proooM 
produce,  ready  for  printing  from,  ao  eDlarged  negative,  having  m  ttkkt 
time  printed  anil  developed  the  transparency,  and  from  it  produced  the 
enlarged  n^ative.  In  discussing  a  subject  or  eriticising  a  prooMi  a 
person  ought  first  to  make  himself  tboroDghly  well  aoquaintedTwitb  it. 

Mr.  CROUoaTON  denied  haViiig  discussed  Mr,  EdTwatds'i  prooeas, 
which  he  could  not  do,  as  it  was  a  secret  one. 

After  some  further  remarlu. 


which  Mr.  Crawsbay  had  offered  prizes  were  in  reality  enlarwemeota,  not 
from  a  small  negative,  but  from  life.  Conoeming  the  dimenaiona  to 
whioh  oompetitors  had  been  limited,  every  artist  knew  that  tha 
standard  proportion  of  the  face  waa  a  tenth  of  the  whole  human 
figure ;  and  henoe,  if  the  eight  inches  in  Mr.  Ciawsbiay's  oonditioaa 
were  adhered  to,  the  figure  iMlonging  to  «nch  a  bead  would  be  not 
merely  life  size  but  beyond  it,  being  really  six  feet  eight  inches.  Be 
had  taken  several  pictures  with  a  view  to  compete,  his  idea  being  that 
the  large  heads  were  to  be  taken  tbe  size  of  life.  He  h^gan  by 
measuring  tbe  head,  and  the  first  ooe  measured  was  only.seven  mohes. 
He  bad  found  conriderable  difficulty  in  adjusting  tbe  camera  aud  lens  to 
the  sitter  so  as  to  obtain  an  eight-inch  face,  quite  apart  from  the  distor- 
tion thus  necessarily  produced.  If  large  heads  were  to  be  perfectly 
taken  the  size  mnat  be  reduced.  The  heads  painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold*  were  only  seven  inches  in  size — the  female  beads,  at  anyrate, 

Mr.  PoxLBB :  Even  in  taking  a  direct  head  lif  B'.aize  there  muat  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  distortion. 

Mr.  Aldkiikie  :  Then  bow  much  more  so  when  it  is  laiger  than  life- 
size  [  I  bad  to  bring  my  lens — one  o<mstructed  for  the  pDrpo*»— witbiB 
four  feet  of  the  face  of  the  sitter. 

After  some  further  diaouasion,  a  vote  of  t*'f>"^T  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Edwards  for  opening  the  proceedings,  and  the  meettng  was  adjourned. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ait  ordinary  meetinB  of   this  Society  was  held  at  the  Hall,  S,  St. 
Andrew-square,  ou  the  evening  of   Wednesday,   the   7tb  inst, — the 
President,  Mr.  B.  G.  Muir,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  end  approved  of,  and 
tbe  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members  : — Messrs, 
John  Smith,  John  Aitohiaon,  John  White,  A.  D.  Cairo*,  Jamea  Mac- 
donald  Hay,  William  Hislop,  Albert  J.  Allan,  B«bert  Younger,  John 
L.  Conlston,  Thomas  Canniohael,  Thomas  Drybnrgh,  Wm.  Baebum, 
Wm.  Faxton,  James  Taylor,  James  Storrie,  W.  :^ind,  W.  Oilmonr, 
O.  F.  Roger,  W.  Inglea,  Councillor  Donald,  and  Alexander  Hunter, 
M.D.,  F.ltC.8.E. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  PoultoH  and  Son,  intimating  a  pre- 
■entation  to  the  Society's  album  of  a  large  number  of  very  fine  photo- 
graphs, including  a  series  of  beautiful  oloud  pieoee.  Tbe  picture*  were 
handed  round  for  the  inspection  of  the  member*,  and  were  very  much 
admired. 

The  PBmnniT  said  it  waa  not  often  that  Uie  monbeis  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  such  a  l^rge  number  of  print*  so  uniformly  fine  in 
quality.  They  woi^d  make  their  album  an  ornament  to  any  society, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  tbe  members  wonld  agree  with  him  in  requesting 
tbe  Secretary  to  conv^  to  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Son  their  best  thanks  for 
such  a  valuable  donation. 

Dr.  Nicol  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Progrettme  SuvUt  qf  fAe  Pnl 
Seuion.     [See  page  26.] 

Mr.  TanvY  said  he  rose  to  propose  a  cardial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Kicol  for  his  admirable  paper — admirable,  he  must  say,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  concluding  paragraph ;  but  to  it  he  must  take  exception. 
*He  thought  that,  as  a  Society,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  opinion 
of  sects  aa  to  how  the  Sabbath  wa*  kept,  and  such  statements  should 
And  no  part  in  the  proceeding*  <rf  Ut«  Society.  He  did  not  believe 
that  there  wa*  a  photographer  in  the  country  who  had  not  done  some 
photography  on  die  Sabbath  day,  and  be  thooght  evwj  man  alioQld  be 
-Wtto  tha  noedom  of  lu*  own  will  in  noh milUn,^ ,  ^.  ^.       .  .^ 


THE   BRtTtSH   JOUBHAL  OF  PHOTOQBAPHT. 


[JunaiT  le,  len 


Dr.  NiCOL  nid  thmt  fas  hftd  no  wuli  to  interfBra  id  the  slightMt  d«grM 
with  the  lib«rtf  of  the  sabject ;  ersry  man  ihoald  b«  convinced  in  hie 
own  mind  u  to  his  duty.  He  thought  that  there  wm  oonsiderable 
difference  batwben  the  priTftt«  •ctioni  of  •  vrivBte  indiTidnaL  for 
which  that  individnal  wan  alona  ret{>oiuible,  and  the  public  acaodal  to 
which  he  had  referred.  He  had  written  exactly  as  he  thongiit ;  and, 
although  he  ahonld  be  aorry  to  deUte  the  paragraph  objected  to  hy  Mr. 
Tunny,  he  would,  of  conrae,  do  ao,  if  it  were  deaired  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Tdhnt  aidd  he  did  not  wiah  to  divide  the  meeting  on  the  anbjeot, 
bnt  wonld  be  aatisSed  if  hia  proteat  were  recorded. 

Mr.  W.  Ndlson  (who  had  taken  the  chair,  at  the  President  had  to 
leave)  eaid  that  he  contidered  the  paragraph  one  of  the  beat  in  the  paper, 
and  ahould  on  no  aocount  tike  to  aee  it  dtUled.  He  heartily  seconded 
Mr.  Tnnny'i  vote  of  thaaka  to  Dr.  Niool  for  the  admirable  review  of 
the  work  of  the  tession. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  HuTTTEK  then  handed  ronnd  a  large  collection  of  very  fiae  photo- 
a«phs  of  Indian  landscape  and  archit<^tural  acenery,  and  gave  some 
most  interesting  information  regarding  the  lubjecU  and  methods  of 
manipulation.  He  stated  that  moch  attention  had  been  given  to  dry 
plates,  but  that  on  the  whole  they  had  not  foand  them  soluble  for  the 
climato  or  kind  of  work  ;  and  he  mentioned,  also,  the  corions  fact  that 
they  had  invariably  the  best  reanlts  in  the  higher  elevationi. 

Dr.  Hnnter  was  cordially  thanked  for  the  exceedingly  interesting 
exhibition,  and  the  valuable  information  accompanying  it. 

Mr.  TlTNNY  then  re-introduced  his  observationa  and  experimenta  on 
the  action  of  barytio  nitrate  in  the  nitrate  bath.  He  said  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor"*  obeervattona  on  the 
■abie«t  in  hla  p^pe'  on  the  work  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Bociely,  and  Mr.  Hendenon'a  eniarimenta,  as  reported  in  Thx  Britids 
JointNU.  or  Photooeaphy  ;  ana  on  trying  to  repeat  those  experiments 
he  was  inrprised  to  find  that,  so  far  as  he  conld  see,  the  barytic  salt 
did  not  II 1 1  sill  III!  the  properties  there  attributed  to  it.  He  had  placed  a 
little  of  aa  old  bath  in  a  test  tube,  and,  I^  the  addition  of  a  few  dropa 
of  distilled  water,  thrown  down  a  slight  depoait  of  iodide  of  silver.  A 
saturated  eolntion  of  nitrate  of  bariam  was  then  added ;  but,  instead  of 
dinolving  Ibe  deposit,  it  actually  inoreaaed  it,  by  still  further  redndng 
the  strength  of  the  bath  solution.  He  had  alao  practically  put  it  to  the 
teat  in  the  following  way : — Ee  had  aa  old  bath  giving  an  abondant 
supply  of  pinholea,  and  this  he  divided  in  two  parts.  I^  one  he  added 
the  eolation  of  barytio  salt  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  left 
Qie  othM  in  its  aonoal  state.  On  taking  a  negative  from  a  plate  sensi- 
tiaed  in  eaidi  bath  he  found  the  untouched  solution  gave  a  better  result 
than  the  one  to  which  the  barytie  salt  hod  been  added,  as,  while  there 
wu  no  dimnnition  in  the  i^nantityof  pinhole*,  the  plate  from  the  bary- 
ticised  bath  was  oovered  with  a  wtaitisb  film,  similar  to  that  ocoasion^y 
pFoduoed  when  the  collodion  had  been  made  with  an  nnsnitable  variety 
of  pyroxyliue. 

Dr.  NicoL  said  he  had,  at  Mr.  Tunny's  req^uest,  examined  the  sample 
of  barytie  nitrate  which  had  been  used  in  his  experiments,  and  found 
that  it  was  all  risht.  He,  too,  had  tried  to  repeat  Mr.  Henderson's 
experiments  and  failed ;  and,  from  the  little  examination  that  he  had 
been  able  to  make,  he  was  <]uite  sure  that  the  barytie  salt  did  not  possess 
the  property  claimed  for  it.  His  experiments  certainly  showed  con- 
oloeively  enough  that  it  neither  prevented  the  throwing  out  of  the  silver 
iodide  nor  dissolved  it  after  it  wae  depeeited. 

The  CHAIKIU.N  said  that  the  idea  of  adding  nitrate  of  baiyta  to  the 
bath  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Heudereon ;  ha  had  teen  it  done  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Roger,  of  8t.  Andrews,  AlChou^  he  did  not  know  anything 
as  to  its  action  on  the  iodide  of  silver,  he  thought  it  had  in  some  way  a 
beneficial  effeot  on  the  bath.  A  tew  dajia  ago  he  had  an  old  bath  which 
had  been  laid  aside  for  many  months,  and  on  trial  it  was  fonnd  to  give 
a  plate  completely  covered  with  pinholie.  He  then  added'  tbe  barytie 
solotion,  and  on  another  trial  they  were  found  to  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, although  the  negative,  npeoially  in  the  shadows,  waa  covered 
with  a  whitish  deposit- 
Mr.  Tunny  was  thanked  for  hia  communication,  and  the  meeting  was 
then  adjonmed. 


Corrtspon&tnte. 


M.  AsAU-SauniiMi'B  Mods  or  Rnoxscmna  NBainvia.— GROtmi 
Qlabb  tor  Nkouivxb. — M.  db  St.  FhOKKtr^a  Kzw  Prbserta- 

TlVSa. — M.      OlLBBItT*B     DOUBLI-TIIASBPBR     PSOOBSH. — PbR1I4HBHT 
SaNglTtTB   PiGMBHTBD   PATBBS. 

U.  ADAit-SALOiioir  ha*  jnat  writtco  a  lettw  to  M.  Emect  Lacan,  in 
which  he  rather  wwdeiniiB  the  practioe  of  retonohing  negativaa  in 
peninl  upon  the  film  side,  and  reoommends  a*  a  better  plan  to  ooat  the 
back  o(  the  plate  with  a  matt  varnish,  and  retouch  upon  that.  He  says 
he  frequently  receivea  visits  from  photographers  who  show  him  nega- 
tives retouched  upon  the  front,  and  he  obaervei  with  r^^  that  this, 
whui  done  nnintelligently,  ruins  the  negative,  whereat  if  done  upon 


the  back  it  oonld  all  ha  removed.  He  raimabM  hia  negative  in  the 
oidinaiy  way,  and  then  simply  npairs  spots  and  blemishes  upon  the 
front;  after  which  be  applies  a  matt  v'amiah  to  the  back,  and  does  all 
the  important  retouching  upon  that.  The  qualities  of  the  n^ative  are 
not,  therefore,  immediately  oompromited  by  the  retouching. 

I  know  nothing  practically  of  these  methods  of  aophistication,  having 
never  retouched  a  negative  in  my  life  beyond  blackening  a  aky;  bat  I 
would  venture  to  suggest,  aa  an  improvement  upon  M.  Salomon's  matt 
varaiih  upon  the  back,  to  take  the  negative  upon  the  polished  «ids  of  a 
sheet  of  ground  glasa,  and  then  to  retonoh  in  pencil  upon  the  ground 
aide,  and  to  render  other  parts  transparent  by  a  touch  of  vamiah,  *o  aa 
to  give  greater  vigour  to  those  parts  in  tiie  print.  All  this  could  be 
easily  removed  afterwards  if  not  liked,  and  tbe  effect  would,  I  ahonld 
think,  be  aofter  than  that  produoed  by  pencilling  upon  tbe  front. 
Oronnd  glass  is  a  delightful  surface  to  work  upon  in  penciL 

Suppose  a  ground  glasa  need  for  the  negative,  what  would  be  tha 
effect  of  coUodionising  and  exciting  both  sides,  and  thus  printing 
through  two  negatives,  one  upon  the  polished  aide  and  the  other  npoa 
the  gninnd  side  ot  the  glass?  The  plate  could  easily  be  excited  in  tho 
bath  by  putting  it  upon  a  bent  dipper  of  silver  wire;  and  it  might  be 
developed  in  a  bath  of  iron  solution  and  intensified  afterwards.  Som« 
such  plan  at  this  may  be  that  of  M.  Denier,  ot  St.  Petersburg. 

Monsieur  de  8t.  Florent  recommends  two  new  preaervativea  for  dry 
plates,  via.,  laudanum  of  Sydenham  and  extract  of  ratanhia. 

Tha  latter  is  made  from  the  root  of  a  plant  which  growa  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Pern,  and  of  which  the  botanical  name  is  krameria  triandra. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  at  an  attringsnt,  and  contains  a  oonsiderable 
proportion  of  tannin. 

We  are  told  that  ten  parts  of  tbe  aqueous  extract  to  100  parte  of  water 
and  ten  parta  of  aloohol  form  on  excellent  preservative  for  dry  plates. 
It  gives  much  delicacy,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  hardness  to  tbe  negative, 
which  must  be  avoided  by  osing  a  collodion  strongly  bromiied. 

Laudanum,  employed  in  the  same  proportions,  gives  even  better 
retulta,  and  it  to  be  preferred  to  acetate  of  morphia.  The  negatives  ara 
very  hannonious,  and  preeent  remarkable  gradation  of  tone.  The  platea 
will  keep  good  for  several  months.  They  can  be  developed  by  the 
alkaline  method. 

We  ought  to  feel  greatly  obliged  to  every  experimentalitt  who  will 
fairly  try  new  organic  mattera  for  a  preservative  and  report  results ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  not  ourselvee  be  running  after  every  new 
thing  that  is  suggested  in  this  direction  without  good  reason  to  back  it. 
Weshonldneverforgatthat  the  beet  dry-plate  negatives  ever  exhibited 
were  thote  by  Mr.  Bnssell  Mamen  Gordon,  which  he  took  on  bit  trip  with 
me  in  Brittany,  and  which  were  oi^ganified  with  alboiuen,  vid  developed 
by  tbe  alkaline  method,  followed  by  lilver  intensifying.  No  one  haa 
more  thoroughly  and  oonscientioutly  "gone  in  "  at  dry  platca  than  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  to  the  last  he  swore  by  albumen.  One  great  merit  of  this 
preservative  is  that  it  can  be  readily  obtained  of  absolute  purity  and 
uniform  quality,  without  the  possibility  of  adnlteration.  Another 
practical  point  upon  which  Mr.  Gordon  nted  to  insist  was  the  final  wash 
of  gallic  acid,  as  tending  to  give  good  keeping  qualities  nfler  exposure. 
The  albamen  was,  of  course,  previously  washed  off.  Let  us  strive  to 
profit  by  such  valuable  experisnoe  aa  his. 

M.  Gobert,  one  of  the  leading  amateur  carbon  printers  in  France,  ia 
mnch  charmed  with  a  process  of  doable  transfer  by  meant  of  a  metal 
plate,  which  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  Mr,  Johnson,  nsad  by 
the  Autotype  Company.  In  fact,  M.  Gobert  haa  now  beoome  a  champion 
of  double  transfer  aa  postesting  some  important  advantages.  The 
specimen  portrait  given  in  the  hut  edition  of  the  AtiMype  Mmaal  is 
a  splendid  example  of  this  proceaa. 

The  fatty  varnish  which  M.  Oobert  employs  for  hit  ono  plates  ii 
made  thus : — 

Alcohol  at  40" lOO  cents,  cubes. 

Stoarine i  gramme. 

^^"»     2  grammes. 

The  water  inwhiohtheimageiadsTelopedsbonld  be  very  hot,  almost 
boiling. 

When  the  proof  has  been  developed  upon  tbe  Ktno  plate  it  ia  tr«aled 
with  alum  in  the  usual  way,  and  its  final  paper  anpport  is  then  preoed 
into  contact  with  it.  This  paper  may  either  be  gejatinited  or  albnmeu- 
ised,  coagulated  with  alcohoL     It  is  then  left  to  get  perfectly  dry  npoa 

When  dry  the  picture  leaves  the  plate  apontaneonaly,  withont  the 
^d  of  heat. 
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lAtterly  H.  Oob«rt  hM  introdnoed  tb«  folbwing  modifloation,  vliioh 
ba  regarda  u  vei;  important  in  contribntiiig  to  the  perfeotiou  of  tlie 
d«tiil> :  —  After  ooating  the  eidc  plate  with  the  fatty  varaUh  just 
dssoribed  he  sppliea  a  thin  film  of  ooUodion  to  the  plate,  made  in  the 
proportion  of  fonr  gramme«  of  pyroiyUne  to  one  litre  of  lolreiilB. 
Thii  thin  film  adda  greatly  to  Hie  facility  of  derelopmont,  and  to  the 
Mpaistioii  of  the  piotnre  from  the  plate, 

M.  IBvytim,  of  I^oni,  makei  hia  collodlo-bromide  emolaioa  at  a  jelly, 
in  wbioh  itate  it  vill  keep  indefinitely,  and  then  liqaefiea  it  when 
reqnired  for  nae  by  the  addition  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

Some  of  M.  Boauelon'a  plates,  done  by  hii  prooeu  of  heliography, 
faftro  fnnuihed  4,000  proofa  without  deteriaratioa.  He  baa  offered  to 
■apply,  for  iniertion  in  the  SvUetin  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
^rknoe,  a  portrait  of  M.  Bavume  by  thia  prooeu. 

H.  Frandc  do  VilleohoUe  hM  taated  the  pemuutent  bichromated  gela- 
tiiM  papen  ot  M.  DBapaqnia  and  finda  them  good ;  bat  the  maaaf  aotnre 
r«qnirea  to  be  improved  in  order  to  obtain  more  harmoniona  proofa. 
iS.  Oobert  ha*  alao  tried  theae  papera,  bat  he  finda  the  develop- 
ment of  the  image  Tsiy  alow  and  difficalt,  requiring  aeveral  renewal*  of 
bailing  water ;  he,  ther«f  ore,  anapeeta  that  the  gelatine  baa  b^mi  to  be 
inaolable,  even  after  only  a  few  daya'  keeping.  He  recommends  H, 
Deapaquia  to  abandon  thit  mode  of  preparing  ready-aenaitiaed  paper  for 
commerce,  and  merely  to  anpply  pigmented  tinne. 

M.  PeotoT  haa  alio  tried  the  papera,  and  with  aimilar  ill  saccess. 
The  Antotype  Compaay  have,  I  believe,  aaoceeded  In  preparing 
■enaitiTe  pigmuited  pi^wra  which  will  keep  well  fcr  a  week  or  two. 

U.  Deapaqaia  obacrred  that  hia  papera  keep  well  in  a  damp  oellar 
eren  for  five  month*. 

UM.  Goymet,  Qobert,  and  Rotuaelon  all  agree  in  thinking  that 
•anaitive  pigmented  paper  wonld  not  keep  longer  than  three  or  fonr 
daya  in  inmmer,  or  a  week  at  other  teaaona. 

Sedan,  January  10,  1874.  _  Tnoiufl  Sditoit,  B.A. 

THE  LiTB  MEETING  OF  THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

"  Tttren and  ja  mJconu 

Wm  iTghtiim  for  jt  aowm. 
Ta  IfoD  •»(  i»  antoorna. 
And  droTE  him  roand  jt  towu." 

QraTLKimt,— Hie  above  flaahed  into  my  brun  when  I  entered  the 
room  io  Condnit-atraet  laat  night  and  found  a  regular  "aet  to"  between 
the  Preaident  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  and  Mr.  Stillman 
tonching  the  aecaraoy  of  the  minutei  of  the  laat  meeting  of  the  Society. 
Thai*  waa  Ifr.  Stillman  proteatios  energeticallv  that  the  minntaa 
were  n»t  aocnrata ;  at  him,  roaring  like  the  veritable  "Britiih  lion," 
tiw  Pieaident,  now  and  again  reading  a  paragraph  and  demanding,  in  a 
vwoo  of  tbnnder,  "la  that  inaocnrate,  airT  "— the  nnioom  (I  bag  pardon 
— Mr.  BtillmBn,  I  mean)  poking  him  up  with  "  1  muntain,  air,  that  the 
minatei  are  inaccurate  beoanae  of  the  omisaion,"  &e.,  fco.,  fto.  Then 
eraah  came  down  the  presidential  hand  on  the  presidential  deik,  anggeit- 
ing  thediref  ol  conaeqaeccee  of  what  might  have  happened  if  the  cbjsctcr'i 
head  had  been  in  the  way.  More  thander  I  Then  another  poke  by  the 
>i«iii^lng  in  of  that  "merely  oomraercial  publication"  Tax  BRiTiaH 
JocKHAL  or  Photookapht.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  aaperb  contempt 
-with  whioh  it  waa  oaat  aaide  would  have  done  credit  to  the  eslebrated 
Potta,  of  tile SatantviUl  Giuette(mde  "Pickwick").  With  what  at«n- 
toriantonea  waa  yoor  poor  Journal  atigmatiaed  aa  "nKreZvcommeraial  I  " 
3o  the  battle  raged,  until  at  laat,  with  awful  trembling;  for  I  waa 
feuinlly  afraid,  I  ventured  mildly  to  aoggeat  that  the  minutea  were 
really  not  accurate,  inasmuch  as  an  important  qneation  had  been  asked 
'ofthaCbairiaan  at  the  lost  meeting  vrhich  had  not  been  aniwered,  and  no 
TBcsord  of  it  wpeared.  Thia  letter,  gentlemen,  will  prove  to  you  that  1 
atill  survive;  mfact,  great  Jove  relaxed — not  only  answered  the  qneation 
himaelf,  bat  adminiatered  something  like  a  "jobation"  to  the  parties 
oonoerned  for  not  answering  it  before.  Up  jumped  the  Secretary,  down 
eame  the  preaidential  fiat  (not  on  the  secretarial  head,  thank  gMtdneaa  r 
but  within  on  inch  of  hia  noae)  with  a  /ortiuimo  "I  wos't  hkaa  Yon, 
Sm,"  and  down  dropped  Mr.  Secretary  as  if  he  had  been  ehot. 

However,  a  proposition  waa  made  that  threw  "oil  on  the  troubled 
water*  V'  •  note  waa  added  to  the  minatea,  and  after  the  rtorm  came  a 
oolm  that  not  even  the  apparitiona  of  three  liatv  of  nomineea  for  the 
Council  in  <m>osition  to  the  Council's  own  tiat  cotild  diatarb. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  Mr.  Gloiaher  ia,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fit 
peraon  for  Preaident.  He  ia  able,  willing,  and  oonacientioua,  and  a 
•dentiflo  man  of  great  repnt«.  He  is  also  a  man  of  power — smijl  donht 
of  tbat!  Bat  even  "more"  members  may  object  to  be  "sat  npon;" 
and,  aUbongfa  many  are  timid,  and  prefer  to  rest  quietly  whilst  the 


presidential  volleya  hnrtle  through  tiie  air  juat  above  their  heads,  yet 
aU  member*  are  not  equally  complaisant ;  and  I  woold  suggest  that  for 
the  future  difference*  of  opinion  should  be  discusaed  vnth  ealmneaa 
and  good  temper,  and  that  the  most  studiooe  fairness  on  all  aidee  (hot 
especioU;  on  the  part  of  the  Preaident)  be  shown  to  those  who  have  a 
pmect  Tight  to  express  their  opinions  on  matters  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  oSaiia  of  the  London  Photographic  Society.— I  am,  yours,  jcc, 
Ealing  Dem,  W.,  January  14,  1874.  B.  J.  Sawtbr, 

NOMINATION  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  OOCNCIL. 

To  tlie  Editors. 

Gbhtlxuik, — Fleaae  let  me  explain  that  Colonel  Stuart  Wortlej  ha* 

K'  Lcad  my  name  on  hia  list  of  nominatioDS  for  vacant  seat*  at  the 
uDon  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  entirely  withont  mv  know- 
ledge^ will,  or  consent.  As  a  member  be  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do 
BO,  and  I  am  sore  be  exoercised  bis  right  in  kindness ;  but  as  I  have 
been  instrumental  in  preventing  my  name  appearing  on  the  other  two 
liata  he  must  please  allow  me  to  protest,  tinder  preaent  circnof- 
ttanoe  I  consider  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  ma  to  permit  my 
name  to  be  ao  used. — I  am,  yours,  &&,  JaBXZ  HiTaBXa. 

49,  Camdetv-Mquart,  London,  January  14,  1874. 

To  the  EDiToite. 
OxnTUam,^WilI  yon  permit  me  to  infoim  those  of  yonr  reader* 
who  will  have  to  vote  at  the  annaal  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
that  it  is  qnite  impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  member  of  the 
Conndl  if  elected,  and  I  must  requeat  the  erosion  of  my  name  from  the 
list— 1  am,  yours,  to.,  _  W.  J.  SnuMiS, 

AID  TO  PACKING  PLATES. 

To  tAe  Edttobb. 

OmTLKMiN,— I  enclose  two  or  three  little  CQUtrivanoes  wliiah  I  find 

rar       -.    ■ .  ... 

1  find,  however,  theae  are  mnoh  ei 
of  the  plates  very  well : — 

Take  a  small  square  of  American  oloth,  cut  out  one  of  the  triangle* 
formed  by  its  diagouala,  and  double  over  and  glue.  It  ia  better  to  make 
them  much  larger  than  neoessacy,  and  then  out  them  to  the  reqoired 
■ize. — I  am,  yonn,  fto.,  _  W.  O.  Cbotti, 

GRADUATED  BACKOROUNDS. 
To  the  Editors. 

GiHTLmiH, — Absence  from  England  ha*  prevented  me  from  auawert 
ing  Mr.  Henderaon'a  letter. 

I  beg  to  forward  hia  letter*  to  me  and  copie*  of  mine  in  anawer,  t^ 
which  you  will  aee  tliat  no  nndewtMiding  waa  ever  arrived  at.  Mora 
than  once  I  said  and  wrote  to  him — "Only  on  one  oondition  will  I  give 
yoo  my  inatmctiona,  viz. ,  that  you  ugn  my  agreement  without  reaecra- 
tion  or  addition."  I  forward  a  memorandom  dated  November  2i,  1872, 
and  two  agreentMita  dated  November  28  and  Deoember  6.  Ton  wiU 
obaerve  there  is  not  a  word  about  putting  the  pen  through  the  £100 
clause.  The  agreement  of  Deoember  S  has  a  clanae  inserted,  without 
my  knowledge,  in  Mr.  Henderson's  handwriting  to  thia  effect  :— "AJnd 
further  that  the  aaid  A,  L.  Henderaon  doea  not  bind  himself  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  agreement,  aa  far  aa  the  hundred  pounda  is  conoemed,  pro- 
vided previous  publication  or  want  of  novelty  can  be  nroved."  At  thi* 
first  intimation  of  Mr.  Henderson's  wish,  I  resolved  to  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  him  on  the  subject.  I  should  have  written  to  him  to 
thia  effect,  bat  it  waa  then  unoertain  whether  I  should  go  on  with  this 
affair  or  not. 

For  a  considerable  time  I  was  prevaated  from  attending  to  bosiiian 
matters,  and,  without  my  knowledge,  a  printed  notice  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  dated  February  lat,  informing  him  that  I  was  ready  to  issue 
my  instrootions  on  receiving  my  tee.  This  led  to  a  visit  and  an  angry 
correapondence,  whi(^  ended  on  Mr.  Henderaon'a  part  by  a  ailly  threat 
to  take  legal  proceeding*  against  me. 

Mr.  Henderaon  apeaka  of  a  letter  in  which  I  insulted  him  and  other 
photographers.  Tma  refers  to  a  very  energetic  denial  on  my  part  of  the 
truth  of  certain  aaasertions  of  Mr,  Henderson,  in  which  he  used  the 
names  of  two  gentlemen.  Nothiog  would  please  me  better  than  to  have 
"  thia  letter  passed  on  to  the  intereated  to  deal  with  as  they  think 
proper."  At  the  time  Mr.  Tunny  called  on  me  and  indnced  me  to 
aUow  him  to  put  his  pen  through  the  £100  clause,  he  was  a  visitor  at 
the  house  of  his  old  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Henderson  (I  bare  Mr. 
Henderson's  word  for  this  aasertiou),  and  it  is  not  a  httle  strange  that 
both  Mr.  Tunny  and  Mr.  Hendeison  abould  have  had  the  same  wish, 
viz. ,  to  get  rid  of  the  penalty  clause ;  but  of  what  took  place  at  my 
house  Mr.  Hendursun  can  know  nothing,  aa  he  waa  not  present. 

I  regret  ve^  mnob  I  have  to  write  to  you  again  on  tliia  subject,  but 
I  could  not  allow  "    "     ' ■-.■--■    ^ ■ 


I  am,  yours,  Ac, 


n  Mr.  Henderaon'a  attack  oi 


KetuhtgUm  Oarthtit-t^iiart,  Jafmary  12,  1874. 


BOBEBT  Faulxmkb. 
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CARBON  TEAN8PAEEKCIE3. 
Q'o  the  Editoiis. 
Gentlxhbii,;— It  wu  itated  kt  the  laat;  meetins  of  the  South  Londoa 
'  r  tluii  our  firm  did  not  snpp^  the  ssme  tiwue  that 
ir  the  prodaction  o(  tatnBpareucias,  and  as  half  a 
truth  ii  oalcnlated  to  mulead  permit  us  to  make  a  few  ramarki  oa  that 
■tatemeat. 

When  we  commenoed  making  eulargementa  wo  employed  a  certain 
tiuue  that  answered  the  purpose  extremely  well ;  Chat  tissue  wa  havo 
always  sold,  its  compositioD  is  fixed,  and  it  answeni  all  the  purpoees  for 
whioh  it  i«  sold  as  described  in  the  Autotype  Manual.  NeTertheless, 
f!  belioTert  In  finality,  we  have  made  a  long  series  of  eiperi- 
a  carbon  transparencieB  those  characteristics  wnich 
Lyield  the  highest  exaeQenoe  in  the  enlarged  negative.  Por  a  time 
l^t  a  change  in  Uie  oomposition  of  the  tisane  led  to'  this  end,  and 
Miod  declined  to  sell  the  tiuae  BO  varied ;  but  further  research 
-.Sn*  that  such  waa  not  the  cue,  while  it  led  on  to  a  discovery 
-^„  -  Jmred  the  exact  qnalitiGa  we  desiderate  in  a  transparency.  The 
natace'of  this  ioventioD  we  decline  to  indicate ;  we  reserre  it  for  our 
own  fec&efit  in  the  way  of  trade,  salisGed  if  we  can  supply  to  onr  cus* 
lomers  the  beat  work  in  Ihe  market. 

So  hniK  ago  as  May  2nd  we  wrote  in  yonr  colunma  ; — "  We  ara 
tajjf^M&at  carbon  printim;  shonld  be  practised  as  extensively  as 
poedMB,  and  are  desirous  of  affording  every  facility  in  our  power  to 
photoKraphen  who  may  wish  to  ado^t  what  is  nndonbtedly  '  the  pro- 
cess of  the  futnre. '  But  the  '  speciaLty  '  of  enlargements  in  caKion 
from  carbon  transparencies  not  beino  a  process  likely  to  be  carried  out 
efficiently,  except  upon  a  considerable  scale,  hardly  comes  under  the 
category  of  carbon  printing,  and  we  therefore  confine  instructions  in 
the  practice  of  it  to  the  licencees  under  our  patents,  although  we  make 
no  restriction  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  materials,  which  are  at  the 
disposal  of  everybody  for  the  purpose  of  experiment." 

Thia  paragraph  is  still  litanlly  tme.  We  use  for  our  own  purposes 
precisely  the  same  ' '  special-transparency  "  tissne  that  we  sell,  but  the 
particular  knowledge  that  we  possess  m  its  application  to  autotype 
enlargements  we  do  not  communicate.  If  any  misconception  exist  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  on  the  point  (as  the  discnssion  at  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society  appears  to  indicate)  it  can  only  be  because  their 
information  is  not  derived  from  reliable  sources.  Verbally  and  by 
letter  we  make  the  case  clear  to  our  customers.  If  they  require  trans- 
parencies for  window  decoration  or  lantern  slides  we  advise  to  buy  the 
tissue  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  desire  fine  autotype  enlargements, 
wa  recommend  sending  the  negativfls  to  Ealing  Dean  as  the  shortest  route 
to  that  end. — We  are,  yours,  Ac,  Spknckr,  Sawyer,  Bird  A  Co. 
January  14,  1874. 

HOWARD'S  TENT. 

To  the  BcrroRa. 

Obbtleirn', — The  testimony  that  Mr.  W.  J'.  Qongh  has  given  to  the 

ralneof  mytentwill,  Ihope,  mduceother^tlemen  to  try  their  hands 

in  improving  sod  perfecting  the  idea  of  utiluing  the  camera  tripod  as  a 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  facility  a  yard  or  two  of  india-mbber 
clo^  may  be  converted  into  a  tent  either  for  developioK  in  or  for 
changing  d^  plates.  A  few  yards  of  oloth  and  a  box  of  rubber  solution 
are,  I  consider,  now  absolute  neoewariea  amongst  the  amateur  landscape 
photographer's  chattels. 

Messrs.  Lee  wilt,  donbUess,  be  able  to  supply  any  of  your  readers 
with  the  article  ready  made,  though  many  little  improvements  are 
constantly  to  be  discovered  when  practically  testing  the  tent,  and  such 
as  only  a  photographer  would  discover. 

In  support  of  M>.  Oongh's  statement  that  he  can  work  a  whole  plate 
sisa,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  always  used  a  bath  of  that  capacity  in 
the  tent,  also  a  camera  baok  8x6,  though  only  using  plates  7x4, 
and  that  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  working  the  Iwger  size  were  I 
be  so  disposed. 

The  original  tent  has  oontinued  to  serve  me  most  efficiently,  and  has 
enabled  me  to  work  in  many  plaoes,  and  under  many  condlliona  that 
would  have  been  iqipossible  under  other  oircumstanoes. — I  am, 
yours,  fto.,  Frank  Howabd. 

Janwtry  14,  1874. 

A.HSWBR8TOC0RRBBP0NDBNTB. 


Cf  Oarrt^HiUnU  thnUd  tu 


It  tu  Mil  $idM  *J  Iht  papir. 


I.  a.  T.— A  private  reply  will  be  seat 

3.  A.  L.— The  e^bot  oan  be  obtained  by'usuif  a  perfectly  Uaok  baokgrannd. 
A>\TKVB  (Kerry).— W«  know  of  the  verj  thing  you  want.    Send  yonr  address. 
RiT.  B. — The  pisodosoope  is  an  instrument  for  effaoliiig  the  "  csonversion  of 

relief." 
W. H.Watson— Thanks;  bat  we  do  not  think  that  an  eitmiion  of  onr 

meteorological  table  would  be  atleuded  with  any  benaflt. 
SltvATicDS. — Ton  havs  evidently  had  aoapltal  oalleotlon of  plotures,  and  the 

oiMbitlanoQght  to  have  been  popnlar;  but  titers  Is  no  accoDutlng  for  public 


Thidh  Catat.o<iue.— Hesirs.  Fayife  and  Chapman,  63,  Piocwdilly,  Uaa- 
chetter,  have  aent  as  thair  new  ntalogae.  which  is  eopiaosly  illustrated,  well 
got  up,  and  contains  all  the  requisite  tor  photognphers. 

F.  B.  (SCaSbrd). — According  to  Cooley,  the  fonnala  of  ohrome'albam  made 

with  potash  is— 

Cr,  0,880, -I-K0.60, +  MAq. 


should  not  be  attempted  by  oua  so  inexperienced  ss  yea  sppsrently  ai 

H.  N.  WALOBOaAVN.— The  tone  of  tha  prints  is  good,  but  thtjvigntttiiig  bat 

not  been  ■acoessfally  aaoampUshed.     Tha  negatives  ara  capable  of  prodndng 

very  eSective  little  pictures,  but  the  vignettiag  Knst  be  mors  carstolly 

Cabi  Owbnt, — As  the  pictniea  were  handed  to  the  gentlenian  tn  onr  presence 
we  know  that  no  miscarriage  took  place.  It  Is  probable  the  neglect  is  avlng 
to  an  DTsnight ;  ws  shall,  therefbre,  send  the  letter  to  the  person  ooncm^ 
instead  of  pntdishing  it. 

Gbo.  S.  Habiib.— a  good  way  to  clean  jour  old  collodion  bottles  Is  to  put  a 
little  wood  naphtha  m  thsm.  By  shaking  well  up  the  dry  orusti  of  obtlodlon 
will  speedily  bs  dissolved.  Tha  same  naphtha  may  be  osed  for  the  twelTO 
bottles,  transferring  it  from  one  to  the  other,  and  Onrrihing  off  ^jfj^  la^ 

U.  NoToN. — Thanks  for  the  csldo-manaaluin  cylinders.  They  wtre  some- 
what ftactorsd  during  their  passage  by  p«t ;  but  quite  enough  remaiiiB  to 
enable  us  to  glTS  them  a  tnsl,  wbioh  we  will  do  on  tha  earliest  pasaDde 
~'     ides  of  applying  tlie  Buob  la  the  titd  of  the  cyliiuler  is,  we 


licellen 


JBgivea 
loful.— 2. 


think,  SI 
.  M.— Tha  I 

Mtter  llifat  will  be  obtained  from  aiTanrand  Darafflneiu_p.    .„._ 

„ A  planor 

convei  leiUi  suehaa  that  described  by  you,  will  not  anawu' wall  asalantem- 
oondenser ;  but,  K  yon  resolve  upon  trying  it,  lot  the  d^  side  be  Drountad 
next  to  Ihe  flatue. 

Feb&ot.— 1.  The  spots  on  ths  prints  are  due  to  tiie  old,  and  now  wetl-known 
cause,  viz.,  brooie  powder  hom  the  bsok  of  the  cards.  Photogrspben  haro 
been  cautioned  agunet  Huch  cards  times  without  number.- 2.  Not  knowing' 
the  composition  of  the  d;e  used  in  tinting  ths  slbumeniscd  paper,  «a  do  sot 
know  how  thst  vould  affect  tho  permanence  of  the  print ;  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  Ruling  of  any  print  thst  could  be  traced  to  the  paper  having 
been  tinted. 

JoHH  JoNBs.— I.  If  your  object  be  to  lecttire  and  exhibit  views  ia  public, 
writs  to  any  of  those  who  supply  lanterns  and  pictures  (or  a  cstslogue. 
from  it  select  what  you  want.  For  ■malt  entertainments,  such  ss  i 
to  Sunday  soholare  and  the  like,  Woodbury's  seioptlaan  is  veiy  ni 
For  instructions  in  the  "  beat  mode  of  obCaming  m^dves  of  soeneiy,"  we 
must  refer  you  to  our  Almanac  for  1B76,  if  you  can  obtain  a  oopy,  or  to  any 
good  manoat  of  photography. 

6.  H.  B.— 1.  The  only  door  required  is  sn  spertnie  of  snffleiant  dimensloiialo 
aimit  ths  plata,  wiUi  a  flap  to  fall  over  it  so  ss  to  exclude  the  light.  Theae 
you  will  be  atrietodeviaeeBsily.— 3.  The  eitenaiou  vire^nay  be  of  about  tb« 

thickness  of  the  barrel  of  a  quill.— 3.  While  it  is  alwajs  I* 

Interior  of  a  tent  should  bo  vary  i"  - "-   '- '-        — '     -' 
well  enough  provided  the  wiudoa 
■     i.— «.Th8lei 

Bipariance. 

MosTON  Day.- Ttie  difficulty  yon  expoienosd  Is  Indeed  a  lingulsr  one.  Two 
faots  must  ba  realised — first,  thst  the  portions  of  blohmmated  gdatina 
thoroughly  acted  upon  by  light  will  have  an  affinity  for  greasy  ink)  seoondly, 
that  nnaltered  gelatine— that  is,  tha  portions  not  actsd  npon  by  the  luminous 
rays— will  absorb  water,  in  which  oondltioii  the  ink  will  not  adhere.  How, 
in  the  taoe  of  these  facts,  you  ooms  to  get  a  lucaliv*  image  from  a  nsgative 
wsare  st  a  loss  to  determine.  Send  us  a  detailed  aixionut  of  your  proceedings' 
stating  hew  loug  you  allow  the  printing  colloid  surface  to  remain  wtt  before 
wiping  off  and  applying  the  ink.  It  would  almost  sppaar  ss  if  yon  had  not 
watted  th ' '■-'''  —-■---  *-  *i--  j*----  — ,.■-..!-_    •  .». .  .  t 


urfsce  at  all  prCTioue  to  the  f 
IB  by  K 


in  of  the  ink. 
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BKOBH  IN  THE  LONDON  PHOTOGHAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
&0KKKK1L  statement  of  the  moTement  Kmong  the  memberfl  of  the 
•bove  Societj  in  fayonr  of  reform,  and  also  of  the  obBtcnodTenesg 
of  the  ruling  seotion  of  the  Council,  was  given  in  our  l«it.  We  now 
fdraisih  incie&Bed  information  and  eopiei  of  the  dooumenls  nhich 
btTS  been  allnded  to.  The  first  is  of  the  original  requisition,  which 
waa  diawn  Tip  bj  some  mambera  of  the  Council,  and  received  the 
ntetMKj  twen^  signatnieR  : — 

"  Dteember -iS,  1873. 
"  To  Uu  PrtMidtnl  and  Oowidl  of  Ihe  Photographie  Soaety  of  LomUn. 
•*Wo  the  undereignod  mMobers  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London,  conrinced  that  ita  interetti  and  OBefolseBa  would  be  MMterially 
iiu:r«aBed  by  Buch  modification  of  the  laws  by  which  its  elections  ai* 
regulated  as  will  give  its  memben  a*  lai^  a  more  direc*  intlnence  in 
ita  sfbin,  do  hereby  join  in  a  requisition  to  the  Council  to  call  a  meet- 
ing, under  the  proTiaions  of  article  vi,  of  the  laws,  to  consider  how 
best  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  Society  may  b«  directed  to  that  end." 
Originallr  there  was  attached  to  this  doooment  a  brief  sketch  of 
tb9  changes  deuied;  but  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  take 
the  Husa  of  the  meeting  on  the  subject  aft«i  the  matter  had  been  dis- 
enased  than  to  formally  state  any  definite  programme.  To  prevent  the 
diaeiurion  taking  too  wide  a  range  a  memorandnm  was  appended  to 
tfae  nqnisition,  limiting  the  bnnness  of  the  speoisl  meeting  to  an 
aUiiliuu  of  laws  v.  and  vii,,  whieh  expree»the  mode  of  electing  and 
fts  tennre  of  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Also,  sopposiog  that  a 
different  method  of  electing  the  of&oen  should  be  determined  on  a 
provision  was  made  for  nominating  the  officers,  thongh  not  necessa- 
ziIt  ehanging  the  indiridaals,  for  the  ensoing  year. 

Tfaia,  then,  was  the  original  requisition ;  and,  considering  that 
dnring  the  whole  period  of  the  Society's  exiatenoe  no  such  prooeed- 
tUK  had  ever  oecarred  before,  the  Council  were  bcnnd  to  pay  special 
•Uantion  to  it.  The  sixth  law  of  the  Society,  which  says  that  when 
tsrantr  members  sign  a  requisition  "  the  Council  shall  be  required  to 
call  «  special  general  "meeting  within  a  month  of  such  date,"  makes 
no  lunitalion  whatever.  The  members  are  not  even  required  to  state 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting ;  the  duty  of  the  Council  is  simpty  to 
obey  the  law  and  to  call  the  meeting.  As  no  twenty  members  would, 
however,  oall  for  a  special  meeting  without  statjng  its  purpose,  the 
reqnisitionists  did  name  generally  in  their  presmble,  and  more 
specially  in  the  memorandnm,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  altlfeugh 
legally  they  conld  oall  for  tlie  meeting  without  snoh  explanation, 
i^  in«i  the  requisition  was  in  the  course  of  signature  one  signer  said 
P^'WJnother,  who  had  been  chiefly  Instrumental  in  drawing  np  the 
L  Jlpunent,  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  legal  advice  before  sending 
^  Uln;  "  for,"  said  he,  ■'  if  there  be  a  loophole  or  legal  evasion  possible, 
n  mm  certain  members  of  the  Coundl  will  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
sot  call  the  meeting."  "  Ofa  I  I  think  not,"  said  the  other;  "  though 
a<7  may  not  think  as  we  do,  yet  they  will  not  treat  this  requisition 
in  a  mean  and  pettifogging  spirit :  they  will  meet  ns  openly  in  dis- 
on^on.  Bememher  they  are  our  fellow-merobere ;  and,  besides,  I 
Miera  tV"  to  he  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour,  and  above 
'^BU  any  unworthy  means  of  evsdinj  a  dnty  that  may -' 


i 


The  document  was,  therefore,  sent  in  under  the  impresdon  that  it 
would  be  liberally  interpreted ;  but  the  reception  it  has  met  proves 
that  even  more  obstruct! veness  exists  than  was  anticipated.  Wlien 
the  requisition  was  received  in  Council  it  was  at  once  declared  to  be 
informal ;  it  desired  alterations  in  the  laws  and  had  not  stated  them 
Bpeoifieally  in  words,  &o.,  Ac.,  and,  therefore,  a  speoial  meeting  could 
not  be  cslled. 

Now  the  Council  here  committed  the  twofold  error  of  mistaking 
their  own  function  and  of  not  understanding  the  termtf  of  the 
requisition.  The  Council  seemed  to  have  supposed  that  a  special 
meeting  could  not  be  called  unless  they  approved  of  it.  If  there  be 
one  thing  clear  in  these  laws— and  there  are  not  many  that  are  so — 
it  is  that  when  twenty  members  sign  a  requisition  a  meeting  must 
be  called.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  whether  the  Council  approve  of 
it  or  not ;  it  is  their  duty,  as  executive  officers  of  the  Society,  to  oall 
the  meeting.  The  Council  have  power  at  any  time  to  call  a  special 
meeting;  and  the  only  meaning  of  this  law  is  to  permit  twenty 
members  to  exercise  tliis  privilege  when  the  Council  may  not  see  it 
desirable.  But  if  the  Council  have  power  to  override  this  right  of 
tlie  members  then  this  law  is  a  "complete  farce,"  as  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  properly  described  another  of  the  laws.  The  requisition 
states  that  the  signers  are  convinced  that  the  interests  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Society  will  be  materially  advanced  by  aueh  modifioa- 
tions  of  its  laws  affecting  its  elections  as  will  give  the  members  at 
large  a  more  direct  influence  in  its  afhits,  and  that  they,  in 
accordance  with  law  vL,  request  the  Council  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing to  "  consider"  how  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  Society  may  be 
heat  directed  to  that  end.  Here  is  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
clearly  stated,  And  the  document  being  properly  signed  the  Council 
were  in  duty  bound  to  call  tlie  meeting.  Bnttheymaysay  there  wasa 
memorandnm  attached  which  stated  tliat  the  business  <rf  the  meet- 
ing was  also  to  be  the  alterations  of  laws  v.  and  vii.;  and,  SB  the 
exact  alterations  were  not  stated,  they  could  not  call  the  meeting- 
The  answer  to  Uiis  is  that  they  were  bound  to  oall  the  meeting 
all  the  same ;  and  if  they  could  show  that  no  alterations  of  the  laws 
conld  take  place,  at  least  the  meeting  could  "  oonnder  "  the  genenl 
subject. 

As  consideration  should  altvays  precede  alteration  the  most  im- 
portsttt  ohjeet  of  the  requiaionisia  would  be  gained  in  knowing 
whether  the  feeling  of  the  members  was  in  favour  of  certain  ohangea, 
Tlie  Council,  however,  did  not  look  at  Ihe  subject  in  this  reasonable 
light ;  and  though  they  would  not  csll  the  meeting,  as  they  were  Ik 
duty  bound,  neither  would  they  ooursgeously  avow  that  they  wonld 
not  do  BO,  but  tliey  adopted  an  alternative  whieh  praeticaUy  had  no 
bearing  at  all.  Thsy  proposed,  without  assenting  to  or  dissenting  from 
their  duty— which  was  to  oall  a  qtedal  meeting— to  receive  a  depu- 
tation from  the  requlsioDjsts  to  listen  to  what  alt«iaU(»M  they  desired, 
with  the  view,  poniU^,  \p  some  oomUned  action.  This  proposal  !■ 
contained  ii^jtfi^LlMffing  letter  :— 

■■  ■   -^  "  WooliBtelt,  Jatwaty  6,  1874. 

directed  tc  fwwardyon,  as  bung  tlie  first  whose 
SptMUded  to  the  reqnisitiott  signed  by  twenty  members,  a  oopy 
refotntion  which  was  carried  vnanh»oiali/  at  a  meeting  cf  the 
'Cvuncil  behl  yesterday  to  reoetve  the  requisition  in  qneatirai,  vis ; — 
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'  That  the  Cannoil  will  b«  h>ppy  to  reoeiva  »  depaUtion  ot  the  reqniai- 
tionuti  to  Icnoir  the  nature  of  the  altenttiaiu  thsj  deiire  to  bring  kbont, 
with  the  view  of  endeivonring  to  co-operate  with  them  in  any  reform 
of  ths  Sooiety't  kwii.' 

"I  have  farther  to  itate  that  the  Coimoil  will  meet  on  Monday  next, 
at  4.30  p.m.,  at  Conduit-street,  to  receive  snoh  deputation. — Faithfully 
jonn,  (Signed)    "H.  Badbn  PRirc&iAD,  Hon.  Ste.." 

The  proptMitlon  in  this  letter  seema  very  fair,  exeeptiDg  that  the 
primaij  object  of  the  Bignera  of  the  reqoiaiUon  is  ignored — the  oalliDg 
of  the  meeting.  Had  this  been  eaBented  to,  and  the  propoaal  of  the 
CoaDcilbeen  ro»de  in  addition,  it  would  have  baeureaaonable;  or,  had 
the  Gonndl  declined,  for  reaaona  given,  bnthave  made  the  propodtion, 
that  eoiiise  would  alao  have  heen  etraightforward.  Bat  as  neither 
oonrsa  waa  adopted,  and,  aa  the  reqaiaitioniata  object  on  principle  to 
uij private  conferesoea  on  public  matters,  and  believe  the  Sooiely  has 
already  suffered  loo  much  by  auoh  pioeeedinga,  they  declined  the 
conference.  They  felt  tliat  no  good  would  result  from  it,  for  by 
experience  they  knew  that  there  waa  no  section  of  the  members  so 
opposed  to  theii  views  aa  the  ruling  party  in  the  Council.  Besides, 
the  members  of  the  Council,  aa  audi,  have  no  more  power  to  alter  the 
laws  than  any  other  members  of  the  Society ;  the  anbjeet  can  only  be 
settled  in  general  meeting. 

At  ft  meeting,  then,  of  the  reqaisitionista  this  reply  of  the  Connoil 
was  received,  aa  well  as  a  verbal  report  front  some  of  the  member, 
of  the  Connoil  who  had  signed,  as  to  how  the  whole  matter  waa  treated. 
After  a  long  conference  they  authorised  Mr.  Whiting  to  return  the 
following  answer,  aocompanied  by  a  second  reqnisition  signed  by 
tliirly  members,  in  which,  to  prevent  any  further  quibbling,  they 
expressed  how  they  would  prefer  the  officers  of  the  Society  to  be 
elected,  and  the  conditiona  under  which  they  should  hold  ofGoe.  They 
feel,  however,  that  an  injustice  is  done  in  being  thus  forced  to  espreaa 
themselves,  aa,  in  proposing  such  important  alterations,  they  ought 
to  b«  able  to  give  their  reaaona  at  the  aame  time,  and  nhioh  at  a 
meeting  of  the  membera  they  would  be  able  to  do : — 

"/oTHiarplO,  1874. 
"  To  the  Preaideta  and  Council  of  the  PliotographU!  Soei^. 

"Dbab  Sibs,— I  beg  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  requisitioiuata 
for  a  reform  ot  the  laws  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to  state  in  reply  that  T  am  requested  by  them 
to  expreu  snrpriae  at  ita  nature,  and  to  decline  the  oBer  of  a  deputa- 
tion, as  the  raqueat  has  been,  not  for  a  private  conference,  but  for  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  Society.  Although  the  signatories  have 
the  very  strangest  feeling  as  to  the  validity  of  their  request,  yet,  in 
order  to  lay  before  the  Council  more  clearly  the  scope  of  their  views  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  alteration  of  laws,  they  instruct  me  to  hand 
to  yoQ  another  requisition,  more  numeronily  signed,  giving  exact  par- 
tioulars  of  the  alterations  they  will  propose  at  the  special  general 
meeting,  which  they  hereby  again  request  you  to  convene, — I  remain, 
yonra respectfully,  "Maitbiw  .Whitiko." 

Copy  of  the  aecond  requisition  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  letter : — 
"/onuary  7,  1874. 
"  To  IhePreaidvnl  and  Covncil  of  Ok  Pholographit  Socitty  <tf\Lond^ 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London,  entertaining  the  cooviction  that  its  usefulness  and  jaosperity 
will  be  materially  enhanced  by  a  modification  of  certain  of  its  laws  so  as 
to  give  a  more  direct  induenoe  in  its  aSoira  to  the  members  at  large,  do 
hereby  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  a  reqnisition  to  call  a  special 
meeting  under  the  terms  of  the  law  vi.,  in  order  that  the  laws  v.  and 
viL  may  be  repealed,  and  the  foUowing  laws  in  lieu  thereof  be  submitted 
to  such  meeting  for  approval: — 

"  Ntw  late  to  be  niMtituttd/or  old  law  V. 

"  'The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Presidenta' 
three  Vice-Presidents,  and  eighteen  members  of  Council.  At  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  five  shall  be  considered  a  quonun. 

"  'The  President  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  re-electian  until  after  a  lapse  of  one  year. 

"'The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years;  each 
year  one  of  them  shall  retire  &om  office  (the  rotationbeing  by  seniority), 
and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election,  or  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
^  Council,  but  shall  be  immediately  eligible  for  the  office  of  Presi- 


"'Thememberaof  theConncilshall  holdofficeforthreeyean.  One- 
third  shall  retire  each  year  by  seniimty,  and  shall  not  be  eUgible  for  re- 
election as  members  of  the  Council  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  year,  but 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  or  President  without 
waiting  such  interval  of  time. 

"  '  The  Council  shall  hold  its  meetings  to  be  determined  by  itssU 
Questiona  before  the  Council  shall  be  settled  by  show  of  hands,  unless 
a  ballot  is  demanded.  Any  member  personally  interested  in  a  qnestiou 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council  shall  retire  daring  ita  discussion. 

' ' '  The  Cooncil  shall  prepare  a  report  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
Society  for  submission  to  each  «-"""»-l  general  meeting. ' 

"  Ifta  law  to  b«  tvbtlilated  /or  old  Una  vii 

"  '  At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  the  January  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  declare  the  names  of  the  Vice-President  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  who  retire  from  office,  and  shall  also 
state  the  fact  when  the  term  of  the  PresidBnt's  holding  office  expiraa  in 
that  year,  and  shall  invite  the  members  present  to  nominate  their 
successors — every  name  being  proposed  and  seconded  in  opeti  meeting. 
The  list  of  nominations  shall  then  be  publicly  read  by  the  Secretai;, 
and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Socie^  b^ors 
the  next  foliowing  annual  meeting. 

"  '  The  election  for  all  vacant  offices  shall  take  place  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  in  February.  If  there  be  no  more  persona  nominated 
than  are  required  to  serve  those  persons  shall  be  held  t«  be  duly 
elected.  If  there  be  more  than  one  nomination  for  the  office  of 
Presideut,  or  more  than  there  ore  vacancies  for  among  the  Vice- 
Presidents  sud  members  of  the  Council,  an  election  shall  be  held  for 
each  vacancy,  and  tho  person  who  has  the  higheat  number  of  votes 
shall  in  each  caae  be  held  to  be  dnly  elected. 

" '  If  vacancies  occur  by  death,  resignation,  or  other  cause,  in  tihe 
offices  of  Vice-President  or  members  of  the  Council,  individual*  ahall 
be  elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  and 
shall  serve  the  offices  subject  to  the  condition  of  retirement  by  seniority 
that  would  have  applied  to  the  persons  whose  seats  they  filL 

"  '  The  Treasurer  shall  be  annually  sleeted  by  the  CouncU  from  among 
its  own  members. 

" '  The  Secretary  shall  be  annually  elected  by  the  Council,  and,  if  not 
already  a  member  of  the  Council,  shall  bo  entitled  to  an  tsc-officio  aeat  at 
the  board,  without  a  vote.' " 

The  following  membera  sigued  one  or  both  of  the  reqniaitiona : — 


T.  J.  Barnes, 
F.  Beaaley,  Jun. 
Walter  S.  Bird. 
William  Brooka. 
B.  J.  Edwards. 
Albert  E.  Fradelte. 
Alfred  Goslett. 
George  Hare. 
F.  W.  HarL 
Thomas  Hawkins. 
A.  L.  Henderson. 
Walter  B.  Holyoake. 
Fred.  Holyer. 
Frank  Howard. 
John  Hubbard. 
Jabez  Hughes. 
J.  R.  Johnson. 

No  Ather  reply  has  bmn  made  tn  either  of  these  requiaitiona. 
altliongh  one  public  meeting  and  two  or  three  Council  mestings  have 
taken  place  since  their  receipt,  neither,  is  there  any  allosion  to  the 
subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Society's  journal.  The  intention 
seems  to  be  simply  to  set  the  members  at  defiance.  The  time  haa 
gone  by  for  a  meeting  to  be  legally  called  on  the  first  requiaition,  aa 
seven  clear  daya'  notioe  must  be  given.  The  intention  apparently  is 
to  treat  the  seoond  requisition  in  die  same  way,  aa  ths  Soeiety'a 
journal  anuounoea  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  the  umnal  general 
one,  on  February  10th. 

Judgingjby  the  feeling  evinced  at  the  last  meeting,  and  tlie  jnet 
ground  of  complaint  that  ao  large  a  section  of  the  members  have,  the 
next  meeting  will  probably  not  pasa  off  without  the  officers  of  the 
Society  being  talccn  to  task  as  to  why  they  have  neither  called  thft 
special  meeting  uoi  given  a  reason  for  their  neglect  of  duty. 


George  La  via. 

R.  J.  Uann,  M.D.,  FiM-ProsuImt. 

W.  H.  Preatwich. 

C.  B.  PretoriuB. 

H.  T.  Reed. 

J.  R.  Sawyer. 

Sydney  Smith. 

J.  A.  Spenoer. 

John  Sluart. 

W.  J.  Stillman,  U.A. 

J.  C.  Tully. 

W.  Wain  Wright,  Jun. 

Francis  H.  Wenham. 

G.  C.  Whitfield. 

Matthew  WbiUiig. 

Frederick  York. 
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ENLARGEMENTS  raasue  ENLARGEMENTS. 
A  TEBY  animated  diMnasioiL  took  place  at  the  last  meetinf;  of  the 
South  Iiondon  Fhotographio  Sooietj  relative  to  ,tbe  paper  by  Mr. 
CronBhIon,  on  Snlargemmti,  read  at  the  prerioua  meetiDg.  The 
diBCQMion  wu  ataited  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  readint; 'another  paper 
npon  a  Bimilar  vnbjeot.  Three  different  method*  were  allnded  to  by 
the  speaken  vho  took  part  in  the  diMUBsioii,  the  whole  of  whom 
had  good  reamna  to  give  for  the  opiniona  ezpreaaed  by  them.  The 
three  methods  were — 

i.  Enlargement  from  a  transparency  obtained  bj  direct  printing 
from  the  negative— that  is,  on  oarbon  tissne. 

2.  Enlargement  from  a  transparency  obtained  by  developmeat 

9.  Enlargement  obtained  ftom  a  transparency  already  enlarged  to 
ft  obrtain  extent. 

TheM  three  very  distinct  methods  had  each  its  snpporters,  and  we 
may  fairly  eonaidei  them  on  their  own  merits.  We  think  it  will  be 
fonnd  that  each  plan  has  its  paitiaolar  advantages,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  aaid  that  any  one  of  them  ia  the  btit  without  qnalifioation. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  rotation. 

The  transparencies,  then,  from  negatives  taken  by  direct  printing 
from  the  negative  may  be  either  npon  collodio- chloride  or  npon 
carbon  tisane.  The  former  has  been  bnt  little  employed  for  this 
pnrpoee,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  well  adapted  for  it,  aince  the  deposit  in 
the  collodion  film,  being  obtained  by  preoipitatioa,  is  not  free  from 
granolalion  when  sntijeotad  to  examinatton  andei  a  strong  magtdfier. 
With  carbon  tiasne,  sopposing  that  the  colour  employed  be  perfectly 
bomogeneoUB,  the  same  otgection  does  not  hold  good,  and  the  result 
ia  a  petfoot  tranalation  of  the  negative—in  the  lightest  as  well  as  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  picture.  Moreover,  the  thickness  of  the  film 
in  the  Utter  case  has  some  effect  in  ensuring  a  proper  amount  of 
depth  in  the  darkest  shadows.  In  the  former  case  the  sensitive  com- 
poond  Is  only  of  great  tenuity ;  and  if  the  contrasts  iu  the  negative  to 
be  copied  require  suoh  deep  printing  that  the  deposit  in  the  shadows 
has  been  acted  upon  by  the  light  so  as  to  change  the  whole  of  the 
sensitive  chloride  existing  in  that  part  of  the  film  before  the  lightest 
portion  of  the  picture  has  been  sufficiently  impressed,  no  greater 
ftmonnt  of  the  light  aotion  will  intensiry  these  ahadowi,  and  from 
that  moment  the  only  action  of  a  lengthened  exposure  is  to  Jlattm 
such  portions  of  the  pictare  and  destroy  the  perfect  harmony  of  the 
whole.  In  carbon  tissue  tltie  is  avoided,  as  it  is  always  made  suffi- 
ciently thick  and  intense  to  ensure  there  always  being  a  certain 
portion  of  soluble  gelatine  remaining  under  the  shadows,  however 
long  the  printing  of  the  negative  may  require. 

With  regard  to  the  second  method  of  obtaining  the  transparency 
the  same  objection  holds  good  which  exists  in  the  case  of  the 
collodio-chloride,  viz.,  that  when  the  contrasts  in  the  original  are  so 
marked  as  to  necessitate  so  long  an  exposure  that  the  whole  of  the 
sensitive  compound  in  the  film,  whether  it  be  in  collodion  or  in 
albumen,  la  wholly  acted  upon  before  the  lighter  parts  are  sufficiently 
exposed,  a  certain  flatness  is  sure  to  be  Uie  result.  In  the  case  of 
a  delicate  negative,  expressly  taken  for  the  purpose  of  enlargement, 
these  observations  do  not  apply,  and  in  ancb  oases  a  transparency 
obtained  by  development  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  tlte 
rapidity  of  the  operation  has  much  to  recommend  it.  We  Buspect, 
however,  that  professional  enlargers  cannot  always  select  the  negatives 
from  whtcb  they  are  expected  to  obtain  good  results,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  well  that  there  should  be  a  choice  of  methods  to  obtain 
transparencies  most  suitable  for  their  purposes. 

The  third  mode  of  procedure  was  alluded  to  l^  one  of  the  speakers, 
Mr.  Croaghton,  who  advocated  the  employment  of  a  transparency  of 
R  Bze  midway  between  the  original  negative  and  the  proposed 
enlargement.  With  a  very  perfect  original,  when  the  enlargement 
haa  to  be  carried  to  a  great  extreme,  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  this 
metbod,  as  being  likely  to  yield  a  more  harmonious  picture  than 
enlarging  directly  to  the  full  extent ;  but,  if  the  negative  have  any 
tendimcy  to  hardness,  the  same  objection,  to  even  a  greater  degree, 
will  held  good  as  in  the  case  of  the  developed  positive  on  collodion  or 


It  seems  not  to  have  been  thought  worth  while  to  contdder  a  fourth 
(km  Oif  enlargement,  via.,  by  direot  Mtioa  of  the  light  through  the 


negative  itself  npon  paper  for  development.  We  look  upon  that 
method  as  exploded  altogether.  Only  one  example  appeared  in 
the  recent  exhibition  obtained  in  that  way,  and,  when  contrasted 
with  the  other  enlargements  near  it,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  its  manifest  inferiority. 

Another  point  that  was  discussed  on  the  occasion  we  are  noticiog 
was  as  to  the  advisabili^  of  retouching  on  the  original,  or  upon  the 
enlarged  negative.  We  have  had  the  opportonity  of  examining 
many  negatives  which  have  been  most  carefully  retouched  with  the 
pendl,  and  which  have  yielded  the  most  beautiful  results  when  printed 
upon  silver  direot;  but,  when  enlarged,  the  marks  of  the  pencil  were 
gendered  so  apparent  that  they  were  really  diafignraments  to  the 
enlarged  pictaree,  and  necessitated  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
subsequent  working  up.  Mr.  Edwards  appears  to  have  suggested  a 
means  of  softening  such  markings  by  taking  the  enlarged  negatives 
slightly  ont  of  focus;  but  wa  think  that,  unless  the  enlargement  were 
to  a  very  email  extent,  the  loss  of  sharpness  thus  oaoied  would 
infallibly  mar  the  beauty  of  any  picture  so  prodnoed. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY :  HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN  IT,  AND 
ITS  VALUE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
What  is  specific  gravity  ?  A  definition  of  the  term  cannot  be  givon 
intelligibly  in  a  word  or  two;  but  we  shall  attempt  to  compress  it  in 
the  fewest  possible  words.  Speoifio  gravity  ia  the  relation  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  one  body  to  that  of  the  aame  bulk  of 
another  body.  A  mtatund  quantity— say  an  onitce — of  mercury 
weighsvery  differently  from  a  measured  ounce  of  alcohol.  It  is  much 
heavier;  its  "specUic  gravity"  is  greater. 

It  is  essential  that,  in  order  that  specific  gravity  be  made  measur- 
able, some  one  thing  should  be  assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison' 
For  solids  and  liquids  the  particular  body  adopted  as  a  standard  is 
water,  aiid  the  particular  quantity  of  water  a  thonsand  grains.  A 
epecififfgravity  botUs  is  one  that  contains  exactly  a  thousand  grains* 
of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere— say  at 
60*  Fahr.  Every  experimental  photographer  ought  to  possess  a 
bottle  of  this  kind.  Those  made  and  sold  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose have  a  nicely-fitting  atopper  with  either  a  hole  drilled  through 
the  centre  of  the  stopper  or  a  groove  out  into  its  aide.  Hence,  when 
the  bottle  is  quite  filled  with  water  and  the  stopper  inserted  the 
overplus  will  escape  through  the  hole  or  the  groove,  and  the  bottle 
will  be  left  exactly  full,  and  neither  more  or  less  than  full;  the 
weight  of  the  contents  must  then  either  be  a  thonsand  grains 
or  the  half  or  the  fourth  of  that  number.  Five  hundred  grains,  or 
a  little  over  an  ounce,  is  a  very  common  capacity  for  spenific 
gravity  bottles,  and  a  bottle  containing  this  qnantity  is  what  we 
generally  use  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Those  who  have  not  a  properly -construe  ted  bottle  of  tliis  kind  may 
make  one  for  themselves.  Select  a  bottle  which  wilt  hold  five  hundred 
grains  of  water.  This  ia  aaoerluned  by  first  placing  the  bottle — one 
holding  a  little  over  an  onnce — in  the  aoale,  and  balancing  it  care- 
iiilly  with  abot,  then  adding  the  reqoisita  number  of  grains,  and 
pouring  water  into  the  botlle  until  the  scales  are  in  a  slate  of  equi- 
poise.  A  sharp  notch  ia  made  npon  the  outside  of  the  botlle  by 
means  of  a  file  at  the  level  of  the  water.  It  is  belter  to  pierce 
a  hole  through  the  bottle  at  this  level,  so  as  to  ensure  all  the  super- 
fluous liquid  escaping.  A  sharp-edged  file,  kept  wet  with  turpentine 
or  paraffine  oil,  will  enable  any  one  to  out  through  the  bollla  in 
a  minute  or  two.  To  lessen  the  chances  of  error,  it  is  best  that  titis 
should  be  done  in  the  neck  rather  than  the  body  of  the  bottle. 
A  bottle  made  in  this  way  will  be  quite  accurate  enough  for  every 
purpose  for  which  a  photc^'^FliBi^  '"^^  require  to  utilise  it. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  uses  of  a  bottle  auch  as  we  have 
described. 

In  a  formula  for  making  pyroxyline,  which  we  extract  from  our 
Almanac  of  last  year,  we  find  that  aulphnrio  add  (1*840)  and  nitric 
acid  (1-dOO)  are  employed.  We  further  see  a  refcri^iice  to  ether  of 
the  strengUi  or  specific  gravity  of  -750.  The  exact  value  of  these 
figures  will  be  seen  from  the  followmg  aimpla  rule :— To  oaeattaia 

•Oi  (ba  lieU  a(  (Ua  VOuUtr. 
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Uie  ipedfia  gnvitj  of  *  liquid  fill  tlie  bottle— one  wUoh  oonUins  a 
tliotuaad  gnim  of  netet — with  the  liquid  to  be  tested;  weigh 
it  very  cuefull7  (uaing,  of  aoone,  ft  conoterpoiae  for  the  bottle),  and 
the  nnmber  of  gnuaa  the  fluid  weighs  ie  the  specifio  gravitf.  If  a 
botlle  holding  ovlj  five  handred  gruoB  be  employ sd,  then  the  result- 
ing  weight  must  be  multiplied  bj  two.  Salphuiio  aoid,  ea  eveTjoDe 
knowe,  is  far  heBvier  than  water,  And  it  ie  the  stronger  in  proportion 
as  it  differs  from  the  weight  of  water.  Henoe  the  meaning  of  the 
fignres  IBIO,  which  follow  the  salphnrio  acid  in  a  previous  psrt  of 
tliis  paragraph,  is  aimplj  this — that,  whereas  if  the  bottle  ware  filled 
with  water  it  would  weigh  a  thousand  grains,  it  will,  when  filled  with 
Bulphurio  aoid  of  the  strength  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  tot 
mala,  weigh  nearly  twioe  ae  much,  or  1,840  grains.  Nitric  add  is 
not  BO  heavy  u  salphuric  aeid,  henoe  when  the  bottle  is  filled  with  it 
the  weight  will  be  only  1,100  grains,  which  is  its  speoiflo  gravity, 
represented  by  the  figures  1400.  If  the  bottle  were'  filled  with 
mercury  instead  of  ■□Ipliorio  or  nitric  acid  it  would  weigh  far  more, 
viz.,  IH'CQO'grains,  which  is  itt  specific  gravity. 

Aloohol  and  ether  are  much  lighter  than  water,  henoe  the  bottle 
when  filled  with  either  of  these  anbgtaucea  will  not  weigh  so  much 
aa  a  thoosand  grains.  By  that  strength  of  ether  repressated  bj 
760  sp.  gr.  is  merely  meant  that  when  the  specifio  gravity  bottle  IB 
filled  and  weighed  it  ta  now  bo  much  lighter  than  when  filled  witli 
water  as  to  fall  short  of  it  by  two  hundred  and  fitly  grains,  the 
weight  being  only  seven  handred  and  fifty  grains,  which  number 
representa  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ether.  Tha.lightet  the  ether 
and  the  tloolial  the  stronger  they  are  of  oonrse,  the  oontiaty  being 
the  case  with  the  acids  named;  for  the  addition  of  water  to  them 
merely  brings  them  closer  to  the  specifio  gravity  of  water.  Any- 
thing heavier  than  water  has  a  point  placed  after  the  number  of 
thousand  grains  it  weighs ;  with  anything  lighler.the  point  is  placed 
before  the  nnmber  of  hnndieds  of  grains. 

Wedonotfeelit  neoeBsaryhere  to  goatanylengtii  into  the  subject 
of  specific  gravity  as  applied  to  gaseous  or  solid  bodies ;  but,  ai 
latter  may  be  of  some  use  to  photographers,  we  shall  give  the  rule 
for  BBoertainiag  it : — Weigh  the  sabstaDoe  first  in  water  and  then  in 
air,  and  divide  the  total  weight  (that  in  air)  by  the  loss  of  weight  in 
water ;  the  quotient  is  the  speufio  gravity. 


Having  settled  the  top  of  the  head,  where  are  we  to  fix  upon  for 
the  lower  limit  of  it?  Clearly  we  should  imagine  »  ^niUt  plan 
must  be  followed,  and  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  under  the  chin, 
and  toaohing  it,  must  inolude  betwsn  these  two  lines  the  whole 
of  the  "  heacT."  We  are  particular  in  insisting  [upon  taking  the 
measurement  between  horizontal  lines,  as  we  have  known  pictures 
in  profile  to  have  been  measured  almost  diagonally  from  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  point  of  the  chin,  which  in  such  a  case  wonld  give  a 
very  erroneous  idea  of  the  real  size. 

We  believe  tliat  if  the  above  mode  of  meaanrement  be  adopted  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  nine  indies  is  the 
mual  size  of  the  head  in  men,  and  eight  and  a-half  inches  in  that 
of  women.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  head  does  not  bear 
any  distinct  ratio  to  the  extreme  height  of  the  figure,  as  there  is 
seldom  much  difi'erence  ia  the  size  of  the  head  either  of  tall  or  short 
persons.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Crawshayla  standard,  so  fat 
from  exceeding  it,  does  not  come  up  to  the  natural  aize ;  and  in  this 
we  think  he  ie  correct,  as  a  head  reslly  "  Itfe-size  "  in  a  photograph 
will  alwaya  appear  larger  than  it  really  is. 


HEADS  AND  FACES. 
Apeofob  of  enlai^ements,  which  seem  at  present  to  be  the  gneslioo  of 
the  hoar,  a  member  oalled  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  at  the  recent  meeting,  to  the  fact  (?) 
that  the  standard  of  size  adopted  by  Mr.  Crawshay  for  pictures  de- 
signed for  competition  for  his  prizes,  viz.,  eight  inches,  was  too  great, 
stating  that  few  heads  wonld  be  found  to  be  so  large.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "every  artist"  knta  that  the  proportion  of 
the  head  was  one-tenth  of  the  entire  height  of  the  figure,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, an  eight-inch  head  would  represent  a  person  six  feet  eight 
inches  in  height. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  "  every  artist "  will  not  endorse  this 
statement,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  member  in  question  will  call  in 
st  the  British  Mosenm,  taking  a  tspe  or  rule  in  his  hand,  and  will 
npply  it  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
statues  he  finds  there,  he  will  admit  that  he  haa  made  a  mistake  as 
to  the  universal  knowledge  of  artists  respecting  the  proportions  of  the 
olasaical  examples  which  surround  him  on  every  side. 

We  have  just  measured  three  persons— msles  of  the  respective 
heights  of  five  feet  nine  and  three-qnarter  inches,  five  feet  seven  and 
B-halt  inches,  and  five  feet  six  inches — and  in  all  three  oases  the 
size  of  the  besd,  measured  as  indicated  below,  was  found  to  be 
exactly  nine  inches.  As  there  is  here  great  diserepsnoy  of  opinion 
upon  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  well  to  inqnire  in  what  manner  the 
measurement  of  a  head  should  be  taken.  In  measuring  a  recruit  he 
is  placed  Bgsiast  an  upright  post,  gradoated  in  inohes,  and  a 
horizontsl  sliding  bar  is  brought  down  to  the  top  of  his  head,  so 
tliat  its  highest  point  is  registered  upon  the  scale ;  and  no  matter 
whether  tlie  head  be  shapely  or  not,  whether  tlie  forehead  be  promi- 
nent or  retiiing,  a  horizontal  liue  taken  from  its  highest  point 
detenniiMa  the  matter. 


Whin  we  first  recorded  the  &ot  that  Colonel  Stuart  Wortiey  had, 
by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  nraniam  la  a  collodio-brolnide  emnlaioD, 
bought  to  light  certain  very  desirable  qualities  not  previously  known 
to  be  possessed  by  that  emi^on,  the  announcement  was  not  received 
with  entire  aoquiesoence.  "  Ground  bones  and  sand,"  according  to 
some,  would  prove  of  equal  utility— a  statement  which  the  originator 
afterwards  recalled.  Onr  firiend  Dr.  Niool,  too,  was  one  of  those  who 
had  no  great  faith  in  it,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  unbelief.  He  has, 
however,  reconsidered  his  decision,  and  finds  that  an  excess  of  ailvn 
with  nitrate  of  uranium  really  does  possess  virtues  the  existence  of 
which  he  had  not  previonaly  recognised.  In  a  letter  from  him  he 
says : — "  Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said  againat  the  large 
excess  of  silver  in  emulsions  I  am  becoming  a  convert  to  it  Some 
montha  ago  I  prepared  a  nnmber  of  samples,  including  uranium, 
with  large  excess  of  silver,  and  have  been  making  a  set  of  plates  every 
ten  days,  with  a  view  to  testing  keeping  qualities,  to,,  and,  contrary 
to  sU  my  previous  experience  of  nranium,  it  seems  to  tnm  ont  tlie 
best.    More,  much  more,  anon."    Truth  will  eventually  prevail. 


DRY  PLATES  WITHOUT  WASHING. 
In  accordance  with  my  promise  last  week  I  will  now  proceed  to  give 
further  details  for  working  the  emulsion  process  then  described.  X 
must  own  tlist  on  paper  the  manipulalions  seem  rather  troublesome, 
and  the  necessary  waste  of  the  first  lot  of  solvents  may  be  considered 
a  defect ;  but  in  practice  the  labour  will  ba  found  very  slight,  and  tha 
loss  of  material  may  be  so  reduced,  by  proper  precautions,  as  to  he 
unworthy  of  mention  in  view  of  the  advantages  which  acome. 

In  order  to  effect  tha  l4tter  purpose  I  find  it  useful  to  increase  tlie 
proportions  of  bromide  and  pyroiyline  in  the  first  emuleion :  that  is 
to  say,  I  make  use  of  a  very  much  thicker  collodion  tlian  usual,  tha 
produot  of  which,  when  sensitised,  washed,  and  dried,  may  be  re- 
dissoWed  in  a  larger  quantity  of  solvents,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion 
of  the  nsnal  strensth.  Tha  pecuniary  loss  arising  from  the  waste 
of  ether  and  alcohol  may  be  further  reduced  by  tha  nsa  of  tha 
cheaper  kinds.  The  ordinary  methylated  epirit  I  find  quite  good 
enough  for  the  first  operation,  as  a  mottled  or  "crapy'  film  is  a 
matter  of  no  oonaequence.  Core  most  be  taken,  however,  not  to  nsa 
the  spirit  sold  as  "  finish,"  but  a  sample  guaranteed  "  free  from  gam." 
The  formnla  of  my  collodion  is  as  follows : — 

Pyroxylins  136  grains. 

Anhydrous  bromide  of  oadmituu 180       „ 

Methylated  ether   ID  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  allow  Uie  sediment  to  subside  in  tha  osuol  way.  When 
perfectly  clear  it  may  be  sensitised  by  the  addition  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver 800  grains. 

Methylated  spirit    5  ounces. 

Water  quant,  tuff. 

The  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  must  ba  pulverised  and  heated 
with  the  spirit,  one  ounce  at  a  time,  in  a  lar^  test  tube,  usiuff  a  few 
drops  of  water  before  each  addition  of  spint  to  assist  tha  solntioa, 
and  added  grodually  to  tlie  collodion,  ahaking  vigorously  after  aaoli 
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addition.  Whan  the  irhole  of  the  ailver  hu  been  added  it  will  be 
Men  tliat  it  ia  mnoh  in  exoeea  of  the  bromide.  In  this  state  I  lUow 
the  emnlaion  to  Btand  in  a  waim  plaoe  far  at  least  twenty-four  hoon, 
that  the  free  Bilrer  may  have  its  fall  action  on  the  orgaoio  con- 
Btitaents  of  the  collodion,  and  then  add — 

Anhydrona  bromide  of  cadmium   70  graine. 

Hethylatad  epirit 1  ounce, 

Water quant,  t^ff. 

Dinolve  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

There  mil  now  ba  an  ezoeai  of  aduble  biomide  present.  It  irill 
be  notioed  that  I  make  very  fraa  use  of  water  in  diHolving  the  aalte ; 
but,  as  I  have  remarked  previously,  the  character  of  the  first  emul- 
aion  as  regards  "  structure  "  and  Sowing  properties  is  quite  imma- 
terial, provided  the  solvents  are  not  sufficiently  diluted  to  precipitate 
tha  pyroxyUue  and  bromide  of  silver.  The  above  quantity,  when 
washed  and  dried,  will  be  sufficient  to  form  thirty  ounces  of  the 
oompleta  emolaiou,  whioh  will  contain  four  and  a-half  grains  of 
pyroxyline  and  a  little  over  eleven  grains  of  bromide  of  silver  to 
aach  onnoe.  This  quantity  of  pyroxyline  I  find  quite  auffioient,  as 
Bubaeqoent  additions  in  the  shape  of  organifiers  increase  the  viscoua 
nature  of  the  emulsion. 

After  the  last  addition  of  bromide  of  cadmium  the  mixture  will 
keep  fbr  aome  weeks— piobsbly  for  monthe ;  or  may  be  pouiad  out 
and  washed  within  two  or  thraa  hours,  if  preferred.  It  must  first, 
however,  be  carefully  filtered ;  then  add— 

Qlycerine 6  toediaohms. 

Shake  well,  and  after  subeidenee  it  may  be  ponred  on  to  a  glass 
plats,  and  the  aolvants  driven  off  by  the  aid  of  a  water  batS,  or 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  glycerine  is  used  to 
faoilitate  the  removal  of  Bolable  matter  during  the  subsequent 
washing.  Its  functions  are  in  no  way  ohameol,  but  it  should  on  no 
aeoonut  ba  omitted,  as  it  plays  a  most  important  part  tnwAanteoUy  in 
eansing  the  water  more  thoroughly  to  nermaate  the  body  of  the  film. 
In  pouring  ont  the  mixtnia  aome  little  care  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  saoan  aa  onifonn  a  thicknese  as  possible  in  the  resntting  layer  of 
collodion,  as  npon  that  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  the  length  of 
time  neoessaiyfor  the  thoron^  removal  of  soluble  matter.  Greater 
n^iaUrity  of  reanlt  will  also  be  attained  if  a  fixed  rule  be  observed  in 
the  matter  *of  thickness  of  film — not  only  aa  regards  sensitiveness, 
but,  by  dividing  the  film  into  pieoes  of  a  fixed  aise  while  wet,  the 
naoaaii^  irf  snlrnqnent  weigbing  will  ba  obviated. 

From  aigbl  to  twelve  square  inches  of  sur&oe  to  each  ouooe  6f  tbo 
aboTo  emulsion  I  find  to  give  a  film  sufficiently  stout  to  bear 
handling  without  bieakiog  up  into  smaller  pieoea,  wuile,  at  the  same 
time,  it  possesses  a  sufficient  degree  of  permeability.  The  above 
quantity  I  spread  upon  B  couple  of  12  X  10  plates,  which  I  prepare 
as  follows: — After  thoroughly  cleaning  one  side  I  gum,  along  the 
edges  of  the  other,  strips  of  stout  paper,  which  are  turned  up  and 
gummed  at  the  oomeni  so  as  to  form  two  dishes  about  an  inch  in 
depth.  Into  these  the  emulsion  is  poured  in  equal  quantities,  and 
must  be  left  in  a  tolerably-level  posidon  until  thoroughly  "sat." 
This  will  ooonpj  about  ux  hours  at  this  time  of  tlie  year,  nalets 
artificial  heat  be  resorted  to;  but  a  much  longer  time  may  be  allowed 
with  advantage.  I  usually  pour  out  the  emulsion  in  the  evening 
and  leave  it  lor  twenty-four  hours.  I  then  ponr  into  the  dishes 
abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  depth  of  distilled  or  Soiled  rain  water,  and 
allow  to  soak  for  too  minutes,  when  it  may  be  changed.  This  must 
be  repeated  until  all  signs  of  greaaineaa  have  disappeared;  the 
•eeond  and  subsequent  dianges  mar  be  any  ordinary  water. 

By  removing  the  last  traoee  of  etber  and  aloobol  before  detaching 
the  nlm  from  the  glass,  the  risk  of  partial  solution  in  the  washing 
water  and  oonseqnent  loss  of  material  is  prevented — a  tougb,  leathery 
sheet,  whi^  wmI  bear  a  good  deal  of  handling,  being  the  result. 
This  state  being  attained,  I  divide  the  film  into  squares  of  one  inch 
bj  mling  lines  across  tlie  plate  with  a  silver- bladed  fruit  knife  or  an 
ivo^  paper  knife.  A  better  plan  is  to  use  a  piece  of  box  or  other 
hard  wood  bevelled  at  a  rather  acute  angle,  so  aa  to  form  a  knife 
edge ;  this,  if  pressed  perpendionlarly  on  the  film  without  any  sawing 
motion,  will  divide  it  in  straight  lines.  Repeat  the  operation, 
making  the  oata  at  right  angles  to  the  first  series,  and  detach  tlie 
small  squares  from  the  plate.  Place  the  detached  film  in  a  jar  or 
other  veesel  of  suitable  size,  and  cover  with  boiling  water,  wbioh 
mnat  be  changed  three  or  (onr  times  at  intervals  of  abont  ten 
minntea,  oi  until,  by  testing,  it  is  fonnd  that  all  the  free  bromide 
is  zemovad. 

Cold, water  may  be  used  if  preferred,  but  the  washing  will  then 
oocaOT  a  ntneh  longer  time.  When  thoroughly  washed,  press  care- 
faQy  between  folds  of  clean  blotting-paper  and  dxj.  In  dmng  this  I 
IMM  artifioial  beat,  "  baking"  the  compound  nntil  it  shrivels  up  into 
a  bard  grey  maaa  abont  one-tenth  of  the  bulk  sil  the  moist  film. 


If  the  Utter  have  been  divided  into  one-inch  aqnares  aa  direetad, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  weigh  the  dried  product,  as  we  know 
that  eight  of  those  s^narea  contain  the  solid  oonatiluents  of  one 
ounce  of  amolmon.  In  its  dried  etate  the  "pyroxilo-bromide"  of  silrer 
(if  I  may  use  the  term]  should  keep  indefinitaty,  sind  to  form  an 
emulsion  it  is  only  requisite  to  dissolve  the  proper  quantity  in  equal 
parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  both  of  wbioh  must  he  as  free  from  water 
as  possible. 

Ttiis  emulsion  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  lasting  aa 
regards  keeping  qualities  fbr  mora  than  a  few  weeks,  but  so  far  I 
have  found  no  deterioration.  Theoretically  it  should  keep  aa  well 
as  in  the  dried  atate,  as  it  is  free  from  all  soluble  matter,  the 
bromide  being  in  an  inert  state,  and  subject  to  no  chemical  action  as 
long  aa  it  is  protected  from  light.  It  ia  remarkable  that  the  bromide 
subsides  much  more  rapidly  than  in  an  ordinary  emulsion,  but  the 
deposit  ia  so  fine  that  it  merely  requires  shaking  to  make  it  all  right 
So  far  we  have  an  emulsion  that  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way, 
Mlher  wet  or  dry ;  but,  by  the  addition  of  Other  aubstancea,  the 
necessity  of  any  washing  oeasea. 

The  sabatanoe  I  employ  is  soap.  So  &r  I  have  only  used  the 
common  yellow  sosp ;  but  throush  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  have 
now  obtained  a  sample  of  pure  white,  of  special  mannlacture,  which 
I  am  about  to  try.  i  prepare  the  soap  by  scraping  it  into  shavings, 
and  drying  in  a  pretty  hot  oven  nntil  it  swells  ajid  becomes  perilselly 
white.  I  than  make  a  saturated  solution  in  aloohol,  or  a  mixture  of 
aloobol  and  ether,  and  filter.  Of  this  I  use  from  fifteen  dropa  to 
half-a-draohm  or  mora  to  each  ounce  of  emulsion.  This  gives 
platea  of  great  aenaitiveness,  full  of  detail  and  quite  free  from  fog. 
If  greater  vigour  be  necenary  an  addition  of  tannin  may  be  mads 
with  advantage.    I  nse  a  solution  composed  of— 

Tannin    M  grains. 

Absotnte  alcohol  (meth.)  I  ounce. 

Dissolve  and  filter.  Of  this  I  have  used  as  much  as  holf-a-drachm 
(or  four  grains  of  tannin)  to  the  ounce  of  emulsion ;  but  great  care 
is  necessary  to  avoid  diying  marka  when  that  qnantity  is  used. 
The  beat  resnlla  have  been  obtained  with — 

Saturated  soap  solution    1  onnca. 

Tannin 10  grains. 

Dissolve  and  filter.  To  each  ounoe  of  emulsion  add  twenty  minims. 
I  need  say  very  little  aa  to  the  preparation  and  development  of  the 
plates.  For  small  plates  no  snbatratum  is  at  all  necessary ;  indeed, 
np  to  Tl  X  4  the  plates  scarcely  require  tipping  at  the  edges, 
iitar  coating,  tiie  plates  may  be  dried  by  artificial  beat,  or  may  be 
put  directly  into  the  plate-box.  Heat  is,  perhaps,  preferable,  as  the 
"  backing '  can  then  be  put  on  aa  soon  as  the  plates  are  coated.  By 
le  nse  of  Mr.  Cooper's  anrine  even  that  nuisance  may,  no  donbt,  M 
obviated.  Alt  I  have  to  say  upon  development,  at  present,  is  that  it 
is  imperative  that  that  operation  be  commenced  with  a  wash  of 
diluted  spirit,  to  neglaot  which  means  total  failure. 

W.  B.  BotTOK. 


"THE  PENCIL  OP  NATURE." 
[i.  oonunuikBUon  to  tb*  UanobHtu  FbptseivUa  Sooltir.l 
Gob  Secretary  has  announced  that  I  purpose  this  evening  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  Pancii  of  Nature.  I  intend  merely  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  present  condition  of  some  prints  in  Nos.  I.  and  III.  of 
that  work,  and  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  fading  of 
photographs. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  tlie  reasons  why  so  few 
papers  are  read  before  onr  Society  ia  that  membeia  hesitate  to 
andartake  the  writing  of  a  formal  paper.  It  ia  much  easier  to  come 
to  the  meetings  prepared  to  speaJt  on  a  certain  subject  than  to  ait 
down  to  the  task  of  writing.  A  short  address  would  in  moat  cases 
answer  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  it  is 
this  which  makes  our  meetings  naeful  and  intereettng,  and  there  is 
no  trouble  of,  possibly,  a  tedious  preparation.  A  litUe  previous 
thoDght  and  a  few  examples  for  iUuHlration  are  alone  necessary. 
The  announcement  of  a  sutgeot  for  disonssion  has  a  marked  influence 
on  tha  attendance  of  members,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  aay  that 
for  onr  next  two  meetings  papera  or  addressea  are  promised. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  inatability  of  ordinary  photographs  on 
paper ;  and  if  we  did  not  know  it  from  experience  we  are  constantiy 
reminded  of  the  fact  by  wrilera  in  the  various  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  If  those  who  write  understood  their  subject,  and  re- 
frtdned  from  making  aweeping  assertions.  I.  for  ooe,  would  not 
complain.    But  I  contend  for  the  stability  of  photographa,  and  com- 

?lain  that  imperfectly -informed  writers  do  our  art  serious  injustioe. 
'ake  the  following  as  an  illoatration.  It  is  from  the  lAthyr^htr. 
No.  iH,    The  writer  in  an  article  op  Th'  Corrtlation  {/  FhtUt' 
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graphy.  Lithography,  and  l^ypographj/,  bajb,  respeotii^  photo- 
gr»phi:— 

"  There  tre  few  penmu  irtio  hare  not  iafferad  from  the  diMppoint* 
ment  ocoMiooed  by  the  aphMneral  ohanoter  of  the  ordinuy  phot^nph. 
The  portrait  of  a  ehUd,  a  autor,  •  parent,  or  a  wife  haa  been  treaaorad, 
perhaps,  for  year*,  and  iti  owner  haa  had  the  pleaaing  impieaaion  that 
u  the  piotare  the  loved  hut  lost  one  Uvea  agun.  The  view  of  a  noUe 
landscape,  wen  perhaps  onder  oit%aiiuituicea  that  can  never  recnr,  has 
remaisra  in  onr  favourite  album,  and  the  happy  anticipation  indulged 
in  that  in  some  quiet  hour  we  may  in  fancy  once  more  visit  the  Bcane. 
Alas  1  when  brought  to  the  light  our  pictures  are  gone  t  The  lineaments 
of  the  cherished  ^tures,  the  liahta  and  shade  oitbe  landscape,  are  all 
blurred  and  blotted  out,  and  there  is  little  hafore  us  bat  a  conftued 
•eries  of  shades  of  brown,  pink,  and  yellow. 

"Wo  have  by  our  side  a  copy  of  the  Photographic  Art  Journal, 
published  in  I8SS.  Ooe  cannot  help  smiliag  at  the  leedy  and  aiokly 
atfieanuioe  of  the  good  people  who  onoe  adorned  its  pages,  and  the 
landacapM  fading  into  that  distance  whioh  assnredly  does  not,  in  their 
CAM,  lend  any  kind  of  enchantment  to  the  view.  Dr.  Trenoh,  Dr.  W, 
Bnsaell,  Miss  Nightingale,  and  Samuel  Lover  are  or  were  all  there, 
iriiilat  Windsor  Castle  &ad  Stoke  Fogis  have  got  into  a  London  fog. 
The  editor  well  says  in  his  preface  that,  as  a  graphic  art,  the  strongest 
reoommeDdation  of  photography  is  hdelity-r^a  truthfulness  impossible 
to  the  productions  of  the  other  eraphtc  arts  ;  but  if  he  could  have  added 
durabi^ty  to  fidelity,  he  wouldbave  been  able  to  write  in  a  far  different 
strain  from  what  appears  in  his  oloseiy-arinted  pages. 

"  This  non-permanency  is  the  great  defect  of  the  phofawraph,  and  it 
almost  ontweighs  all  its  other  advantagaa,  even  the  absomte  aoanraoy 
to  nature  which  it  presents,  and  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which 
the  picture  has  been  obtained.  What  still  farther  aggravates  the 
natter  is  that  this  fleeting  charaotec  is  probably  inherent  in  the  ordi- 
nary photograph;  for  the  very  action  of  light  whioh  forma  the  image 
teods  to  destroy  it,  even  as  oar  life  is  gradoally  eshanated  by  the  very 
means  we  adopt  to  preaerve  it." 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  tiint  Boma  photognplu  do  fade ;  bo  do 
water-ooloor  drawingB.  Some  oil  paintings  change  oolunr  (who  does 
not  remember  the  Strmtberrg  Oirl  f),  and  even  beoome  almoet  vnlae- 
leBB.  But  wonld  the  newsMper  and  peiiodioal  writers  make  the 
same  ohoi^  of  want  of  stability  of  water  or  oil  oolonrs  becanse  aome 
have  bded?  I  have  generally  noticed  that  ordinary  photographB 
are  called  "  ephemeral"  when  aomething  ie  to  be  deaoribed  which  is 
supposed  to  be  permanent,  and  that  will  be  Bsan  to  be  the  case  in  the 
article  from  wbioh  the  above  question  is  taksn- 

I  have  here,  perhaps,  the  beat  example  of  a  faded  photofpKph 
which  jon  have  ever  seen.  It  is  stamped  on  the  back  "Patent 
Talbotype,  or  Son  Picture,"  and  in  ink  is  written  Tho  Boulevardi, 
Pari*.  Withont  these  marks  it  would  be  very  diffioalt  to  know 
what  was  onoe  on  the  paper.  This  print  was  issned  in  the  PincU 
of  Nature,  in  ISU.  Fortunately  I  have  here  another  print  from  the 
same  negative,  printed  in  the  same  year,  and  apparently  in  the  same 
condition  now  as  it  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  I  have  also  here 
other  examples  from  the  same  work— some  faded  and  others  perfecL 

Can  this  want  of  stability  in  soma  cases  and  permanence  in 
others  be  explained?  I  think  the  oause  is  obvious.  The  print  of 
The  Boulevardi — now  almost  white  paper — has  evidently  been  fast- 
ened to  the  mounting- board  with  some  substanee  which  haa  ioju- 
rionsly  afieotad  the  print.  The  other  print  of  the  same  subject  is  not 
attaolied  to  the  card,  excepUns  for  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inch  around 
the  edges,  and  this  quarter  of  an  inoh  of  the  photograph,  you  will 
noticB,  is  as  completely  faded  as  the  other  example.  Can  further 
proof  be  wanting  that  the  mounting  material  has  caused  the  mischief  ? 
It  wonld  be  valnable  and  interesting  if  the  history  of  these  two 
prints  could  be  made  known.  Was  gum  or  paste  used  7  sjid  why  were 
some  of  the  prints  firmly  attached  to  the  card,  while  others  were 
fastened  at  the  edges  only  ?  I  wish  it  to  be  noUoed  that  my  remarks 
refer  to  all  the  prints  I  now  produce.  The  four  fastened  to  the 
monnts  are  badly  faded;  all  the  rest  are  in  good  condition. 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  has  often  engaged  the  attention  of 
photographers,  and  is  snrronuded  by  many  difficulties.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  mysterioos  why  aome  prints  fade  and  others  do  not, 
I  have  just  selected  from  our  portfolio  a  print  of  Haddon  HaU.  It 
was  printed  on  January  G,  IH5S,  for  a  special  purpose,  and  was 
aubmitted  to  the  Council  of  this  Society  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
named.  The  print  was  toned  in  the  old  hypo,  and  gold  bath,  and  was 
merely  rinsed  in  water  and  then  mounted  vrith  geUtine.  It  is  on 
plain  paper.  I  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  print  "  Not  washed," 
adding  the  date,  and  it  has  remained  in  the  portfolio  until  this 
evening.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  yon  its  present  oondition  by 
means  of  the  magnesium  light,  and  you  will  see  that  it  appears  to  be 
in  the  same  oondition  as  when  first  printed.  There  is  a  small  yellow 
mark,  bat  that  was  done  when  I  last  saw  the  print,  about  fifteen 
yeaiBaiuc^ 


I  have  also  selected  from  the  p(Hrtfolio  two  other  prints  done  in 
185C.  One  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  (now  Kr  William)  Fairbaiin,  and 
a  copy  of  an  oil  painting.  These  appear  to  be  nnobanged.  I  hav« 
to  thank  Mr.  Lund  for  bringing  two  prints  of  the  sanm  suljeeta, 
and  those  seem  to  be  nnehanged  also.  It  has  to  be  boms  in  mind 
that  all  prints  are  not  printed  to  the  same  depth.  Some  are  lighter 
than  others,  and  when  placed  beside  the  darker  ones  appear  to  ba 
changed  when  they  are  not.  Oar  President  says  his  print  of  Sir 
W.  F&irbaim  faded.  Perhaps  it  was  not  taken  care  of.  I  do  not 
say  that  my  prints  are  less  liable  to  fade  than  others ;  but  I  do  oon- 
tend  that  if  every  oare  be  taken  in  the  preparation  and  mountiDg  of 
photographs,  and  they  are  then  as  carefully^  preserved  as  waler- 
d^nr  drawings,  we  have  nothing  to  oomplain  of  as  to  their  per- 
manency. As  a  role,  photographs  are  not  taken  oare  of,  and  in  this 
is  to  be  found  one  explanation  of  their  fading. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  photograph  has  faded  when  the  paper  only 
has  changed  colonr.  Here  is  an  example  in  a  group  of  three  figures 
— a  gentiaman  and  two  little  boys.  One  of  them,  then  about  seven 
years  old,  is  now  a  member  of  our  Counoil— evidence  of  the  age  of 
the  print.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  half<tones  in  this  print  are  good, 
but  the  paper  appears  somewhat  yellow.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  yeUowneaa  of  prints  was  fraqoMitly  the  efleot  of  tlie  old 
system  of  toning.  Here  are  examples  whioh  the  magnesium  light 
will  show  you  to  ba  perfect  in  every  respect,  exoeptiug  the  colour  ot 


the  discredit  under  whioh  photographers  have  fallen 


the  paper. 

Much  of 
arises  from  cheapness  and  carelessness.  Look  throui^  any  friend's 
album,  and  the  probability  is  that  all  the  "  seedy  "  prints  have  been 
done  during  some  sea-aide  visit,  or  have  emanated  from  some  of. 
those  places  of  business  noted  for  cheapness  rather  than  quality. 
Not  many  months  since  I  was  examioing  a  celebrated  Itsok  of 
travels  containing  the  portrait  of  the  author  of  the  book.  This. 
book  had  not  been  published  three  months,  and  yet  the  portrait  was 
fading.  The  work  was  sold  in  thousands,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  (hat  cheapness  had  something  to  do  with  the  faded 
print  A,  BBoiaEBs,  F.Il.A.8. 

ON  THE   GRADUAL  DECLINE  IN  THE   QUALITY  OP 

PHOTOGEAPHIC    PORTRAITS    DURING    THE    LAST 

TWENTY  YEARS. 
PHOToaaaPHBBS  have  become  aooustomed  at  the  oloae  of  every  year 
to  oongratulate  themselves  on  the  oontinued  progress  of  their  art  in 
its  processes,  appliances,  and  results ;  and  there  oan  be  no  doubt 
that  wonderful  progress  hat  been  made  during  tlie  last  few  years  in 
foin«  of  its  branches — in  positive  printing,  for  instance,  in  all  its  novel 
ramifications  and  applioations ;  out  in  portraiture,  which  is  after  tdl , 
the  most  imp<)rtaut  branch  in  photography,  what  real  progress  has 
been  made  ainoe  the  introduction  of  collodion  in  1851?  In  what 
respeot  have  we  really  improved .'  In  what  really  valuable  quality 
are  photographic  portraits  better  now  than  they  were  then  ?  This  is 
a  question  worth  considering ;  for  posaibly  we  may  find  that,  iuslead 
of  advancing,  wo  have  been  retrograding  in  this  particular  branch  at 
the  art,  and,  it  so,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  and  find  out  ths 
cause  of  this  deohne. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  a  BeriesofportraitBof  myaon,  taken 
at  differsnt  times  between  the  years  16&'i  and  1874 — all,  with  on« 
exception,  by  professional  photographera  of  the  first  rank;  and  the 
sad  conclusion  forced  upon  me  is — that  in  those  qualities  which 
really  constitute  the  value  of  a  son's  portrait  to  his  sire  the  early 
ones  are  the  best  The  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  portraits  of  my 
wife  and  otlier  members  of  my  fiimiiy.  In  fact,  photographic  portraits 
of  the  present  day,  so  far  as  I  oan  judge,  are  inferior  to  those  of 
twenty  years  ainae. 

The  first  time  my  son  ever  sat  for  his  portrsjt  was  when  he  was 
quite  a  child.  Thia  was  in  Florence,  in  1852;  and  he  was  taken 
along  with  his  mother,  seated  upon  her  knee.  The  portrait  was  a 
daguerreotype  by  the  Chevalier  d'lller;  it  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  has  not  faded  in  the  least.  This  daguerreotype  of  my 
wife  and  child,  done  two-and- twenty  years  ago,  is  a  fine  example  of 
that  process,  and  I  value  it  aa  a  portrait  more  than  anything  else  in 
my  possession,  and  next  to  the  originals  themselves!  What  a 
wonderful  study  is  this  truthful  portrait  of  what  they  both  were 
then  I  How  perfeot  in  all  its  dstails,  not  only  in  the  lights  but  in 
the  deepest  shades !  how  exquisitely  rounded  sud  moddled !  what 
marvellous  gradations  are  there !  How  many  hundreds  of  limes  hava  ' 
I  had  it  before  me,  as  I  tiave  again  now,  stndyiug  it,  and  always  with 
incressed  pleasure  I  What  oLhei  lOuHnir  of  my  wife  when  a  young 
mother,  and  my  son  when  a  ohlM  in  her  loving  arms,  oonld  ever 
equal  ia  Tklua  this  perfeot  image  ot  them  u  they  neie  tUea,  apoa  Uio 
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silver  pUte  ?-  Aod  irhat  do«B  it  matter  to  me  vhea  I  pij  into  eveir 
part  Dl  tbis  wondsifiilly-perfuot  image,  every  detail  la  nhicfa  u  a 
pleasiDg  memory  awakened,  whether  tbe  whites  are  like  those  of 
|iaper  and  the  blaoka  like  a  smear  of  liqaorice  jnioe,  or  whether  they 
are  the  wbitea  and  blacks  of  b  polished  metal  plate  ?  What  doea  it 
•if^fy  to  »i«  whetlier  tbe  piotnre  baa  a  matallio  shimmer  or  aa 
albamea  glaze,  provided  I  can  lee  it  well  and  distinotlj  under  mj 
magnifier  in  some  one  position?  And  what  ideal  representation  of 
those  whom  I  love  conld  equal  it  in  valae  and  interest  for  me  ?  Then 

I  why  shonld  /  desire  to  sacrifice  that  literal  truth  which  constitutes 
the  special  merit  of  snob  a  totivenir  to  any  of  the  paerilities  and 
pretty  oonventionalities  of  what  is  called  art;  that  is  to  say,  to 
impossible  optical  efieots  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  impossible  freaks 
of  anatomy  and  expression,  whicli  can  exist  only  in  an  artist's  brain — 
absDrdities  nbicb  always  become  evident  to  an  educated  eye,  and 
which  I  despise  the  more  as  I  grow  older  and  love  deception  less  ? 

The  Chevalier  d'lller,  at  the  time  of  which  X  speak,  was  the  only 
profesaionat  photographic  portraitist  in  Florence,  and  he  used  to 
cliarge  twelve  francs  for  Ills  quarter-plate  portraits,  and  take,  perhaps, 
OD  an  average  three  per  day.  This  was  a  handsome  income  for  a 
VuwB  garqon,  and  it  is  surprisinft  that  he  hsd  no  rivals;  but  that  may 
be  aooonnted  for  by  the  fact  that  his  work  was  surprisingly  good. 
I  have  never  seen  portraita  more  beautifully  modelled  than  lus,  or 
freer  from  technical  defects;  and  as  I  remember  perfectly  the  oon- 
stmetion  of  his  studio  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it. 

It  was  a  large  square  room,  with  a  flat  plastered  ceiling  and  two 
windows — one  facing  the  west  and  looking  down  the  Amo,  the  other 
being  the  north,  and  each  being  near  the  centre  of  its  respective 
wall.  The  room  itself  was  one  of  the  highest  in  an  old  palace  near 
the  foot  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  These  windows  were  about  fonr  feet 
wide,  utd  were  furnished  witli  white  blinds.  The  camera  was 
placed  between  them  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  room,  and  there- 
fore in  darkness,  so  that  the  eyes  of  tlie  sitter  were'  never  directed 
towards  the  light.    In  the  morniog  the  sitter  was  placed  by  the  side 

I        of  the  west  window,  and  the  shaded  side  of  bis  {ace  was  lighted  up 

r  by  the  other  window  with  its  blind  down.  In  the  afternoon  he  was 
sealed  by  the  north  window,  and  the  shaded  side  lighted  from  the 
weal  window.  The  exposures  were  generally  about  six  to  ten 
leconds.  The  baolcgroand  wu  plain,  and  there  were  no  accessories. 
I  worked  with  this  gentleman  every  day  for  a  month,  and  he  taught 
me  his  process.  He  rarely  made  a  failure,  and  rarely  took  a  second 
plate  of  his  sitter.  The  whole  operation  from  first  to  last  oooupied 
about  half-an-hour,  and  tbe  sitter  took  away  his  portrait  with  him, 
finished,  iu  a  paeee-partout.  Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  simpler, 
and  the  results  were  the  most  perfect  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

I  Sometimee  we  used  to  take  a  stroll  together  in  the  town  with  a 

view-oaiBera  and  sensitive  half-plates,  which  would  keep  good  the 
whole  day.  These  views  along  the  Lung  'Arno  or  in  the  Boboli 
Gardens,  on  the  Gaseine  or  the  Piazza,  were  marvels  of  perfection 
in  thcar  tmthfulnesB  of  detail,  equally  in  the  shadows  as  in  tbe 
light;  whilst  interiors  of  churches,  gaUeries.  and  apartments  came 
oat  equally  well.  And  these  daguerreotypes,  we  mnst  remember,  could 
be  copied  to  any  scale,  and  prints  taken  from  tliem  now  in  the  printing- 
press  ;  whilst  Uie  whole  paraphernalia  for  exciting  and  developing 

;  the  plates  could  be  carried  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  the  opera- 
tions be  performed  en  route.  Why,  then,  have  so  many  of  ns  wasted 
valuable  years  over  dry  collodion  gloss  plates,  whtoh  are  fragile, 
heavy,  opquettish,  troublesome  to  prepare,  and  yield  inferior  resalts? 
The  naxt  portrait  of  my  son  which  I  possesa  is  a  glass  positive, 
taken  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school,  and  which  cost  a  shilling.  It 
hqipens  to  be  a  very  good  one  of  its  kind,  and,  like  the  daguerreo- 
type, was  taken  in  an  ordinary  room,  by  the  side  of  a  window ;  but 
it!iB  inferior  in  oil  respects  to  the  letter,  and  a  proof  that  pUoto- 
gtaphio  portraiture  had  now  made  its  first  backward  step. 

The  next  is  a  half-faded  print  upon  albumenised  paper,  taken  in 
1858,  from  a  collodion  negative  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  quality— 
ua^^iohed,  and  therefore  suggestive  of  the  truth  to  some  extent. 
Put^g  this  "thing"  by  the  side  of  the  daguerreotype  is  to  feel 
eon^ced  that  photographic  portraiture  had  tlien  taken  anolher  and 
a  more  terrible  downward  step,  for  a  quantity  of  coarse  perishable 
podDBls  were  sow  being  offered  by  professional  photographers  in 
lien  of  quality  and  permaneney. 

As  ft  proof  of  what  the  public  thought  at  that  time  of  such  por- 
traits w  this  last  I  may  mention  that,  one  fine  morning  in  May— tbe 
height  of  the  London  season — I  spent  the  four  hoars,  from  eleven 
till  thrM,  in  a  handsome  London  studio  in  one  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares, thxoi^h  which  it  was  computed  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
peracms  passed  every  day,  and  yet  not  a  single  sitter  made  his 

'  appearanee— so  highly  was  this  collodion  and  paper  aovelty  in  our 
art  thnt  wtMined ! 


But  the  little  card  portraits  at  a  shilling  a  piece  savsd  the  ut 
from  utter  extinotion.  Although  those  were  too  often  wretched 
caricatures,  yet  they  were  cheap  and  portable ;  and  it  was  amusing 
to  exchange  them  with  one's  friends,  and  make  a  gallery  of  the 
eelabrities  and  notabtUties  of  the  time  in  suitable  albums.  Thess 
slbnms  afforded  a  great  deal  of  amusement  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  tAui  the  art  was  saved  ! 

Striding  over  ten  years  I  come  to  the  next  portrait  of  my  son, 
taken  in  the  usual  way  by  my  friend  Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  a  capital 
example  of  the  collodion  process,  and  there  has  been  quite  a  "  run  " 
upon  tlie  negative  for  prints ;  but  the  charm  of  these,  after  all,  is  their 
trvthfuintu,  as  far  as  they  go,  for  the  negative  is  quite  nntoncbed. 

The  last  portrait  of  him  which  I  shall  notice  here  is  one  which 
was  token  a  week  ago  by  M,  Merius,  at  his  eetablishment  at 
Bennea.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  modem  style  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture,  in  which  art  has  a  large  part  to  play — I  mean 
the  art  of  the  retoucher,  without  which  the  public  will  not  be  si  ' 


Tbe  portrait  is  a  very  pretty  and  artittie  one ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  likeMU  hoa  been  tampered  with  and  somewhat  impaired. 

We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  latt  downward  step  wiiich  photo- 
graphic portraiture  has  taken,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  the  very  last; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  the  art  should  sink  to  a  lower  level  than  that 
in  which  its  products  are  regularly  handed  over  to  a  retoooher  to  ba 
made  pretty. 

But  enlargements  are  now  the  fashion ;  and  in  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  great  euUrgers  and  retouchers  for  the  profesuon  which  I 
received  .last  week  I  was  told  that  be  hod  done  fifteen  hnndred 
during  the  past  year— at  a  price  so  low  that  he  was  aIm<At  ashamed 
to  mention  it,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  it. 

Comparing,  tlien,  the  present  with  the  post  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  collodion  process  aided  by  the  retoucher  either  pays  so  well,  as  a 
rule,  or  yields  such  good  results,  as  tlie  old  dagueireotype. 

Two  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  M.  Adam- Salomon  s  studio,  and 
had  there  the  pleasure  of  seeing  what  could  be  eSected  by  the  great 
master  tiinuelf  in  tliis  new  art  of  retouching  ond  sophistication.  I 
was  showu  quite  a  grand  collection  of  large  portraits,  framed  and 
glazed,  wliich  exhibited  a  vast  deal  of  cleverness  in  their  execution 
and  finish ;  but,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  be  pleased  with  these 
superb  representations  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  satins  and 
velvets  demeaning  themselves  proadly  before  the  camera,  I  oould 
not  divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  originals  might  not  have 
been  human  beings  at  all,  but  mere  fignres,  a  la  T'tMMuil,  got  up  as 
models  for  specimens — so  wsxsn  were  Uieir  features,  and  so  smooth, 
textnreleas  and  unreal  was  the  whole  result.  But  the  public  paid 
one  huudred  franca  a  piece  for  these  portraits,  and  they  could  not  be 
done  fast  enough!  On  leaving  I  passed  through  a  chamber  where 
there  wss  hun^  a  picture  in  which  the  great  artist  had  ventured  to 
please  kimtelf.  It  was  the  graceful,  natural  figure  of  a  young 
peasant  girl,  from  a  negative  quite  untonched.  I  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  that  I  admired  it  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  a  smile  from 
my  guide  told  ma  plainly  enough  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  print  was  a  pale  red  one  upoa  plam.  paper,  and  mounted 
upon  a  grey  board. 

And  now  my  readers  may  be  wondering  what  is  the  practical  con- 
clusion which  I  draw  from  all  this,  and  what  is  the  peculiar  advice 
which  I  have  to  offer  them.  Is  it  to  give  up  altogether  their  present 
practice,  and  try  to  reintroduce  the  old  daguerreotype  7 

No :  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that.  The  present  style  of  photographio 
portrait,  in  which  the  pencil  and  the  brush  play  so  large  o  part,  has 
its  use,  and  must  not  be  altogether  condemned.  -So  long  as  there  is 
a  demand  for  it  let  it  go  on  by  all  means.  Professional  photo- 
graphers wito  have  their  living  to  get  must  swim  with  the  stream 
and  not  oftaiust  it;  and  even  if  tliey  agree  with  me  in  much  that 
I  have  said,  they  must  still,  for  obvious  reasons,  oontinue  in  their 
present  course.  But  this  I  do  think — that  the  art  of  the  retoucher 
might  often  be  dispensed  with  to  a  great  extent,  and  to  the  saving 
of  tbe  poeket  of  the  professional,  if  he  would  but  study  more  care- 
fully than  he  does  the  lighting  and  posing  of  his  sitters.  This 
should  be  the  same  for  all  processes  ;  and  then  the  question  of 
paper,  glass,  or  silver  plate  might  rest  with  the  sitter  himself,  if 
competent  operators  were  employed. 

However  much  the  public  may  like  prMtiness  combined  with  a 
little  flottery  in  a  photographio  portrait,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
vanity  and  love  of  art  are  not  alway*  uppermost  in  people's  minds, 
and  iJiat  the  ties  of  affection  and  of  friendship  have  also  a  place  in 
their  hearts.  There  are  times  when  the  literal  truth  will  be  appre- 
ciated for  its  own  sake,  and  when  nothing  can  properly  take  tlie  place 
of  it,  and  nl^en  the  art  of  tbe  retoucher  will  be  looKed  upon  with 
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abhorrenoa.    Voder  these  oiromiubuioes,  what  proeaii  oan  be  aom- 
pued  with  the  dagneneo^pe  ?    And  even  if  we  do  want  mnltiplea 


of  the  original,  what  oo  easj  as  to  copv  it  hj  the  tame  method 

But  this  fins  prooass  ia  not  for  miaiiiral  hands.    Like  poetry,  a 
dsKuerreotrpe  admits  oif  no  mean  between  good  and  bad.    It  ia  either 


R  thing  of  prieeleas  valna  to  its  poasesaoi  uom  its  beioff  reallj  Rood, 
or  it  is  a  horror  and  worth  less  tlisn  nothioe  to  him.  Afthongh  quite 
speoial  in  its  eharaeter,  and  aBsentially  noliue  anything  in  the  world 
of  ait,  jet  all  the  hifrh  qualities  of  a  reallj  skilful  artist  are  demanded 
in  order  to  make  an  image  upon  a  ailver  plate  acceptable ;  but  when 
in  Bueh  hands  as  his  all  the  real  exoellenoies  of  this  fine  prooess  kaue 
beoi  broQght  oot,  the  result  is  so  perfect,  so  truly  exquisite,  as  to  leave 
all  other  methods  of  pictorial  reproduotion  from  natnra  far  behind. 
If  we  aak  why  so  fine  a  piooess  has  been  given  np,  the  answer  is 
that  it  fall  into  nnsltilFul  hands,  whose  works  brouglit  it  into  diere- 

Site ;  and  thus  auy  ehange  was  welcomed  by  the  public  as  a  gain. 
at  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  would  all  die  from  a 
similar  reason  if  no  artists  of  ability  oould  be  found  to  cany  them 
properly  out.  Very  few  of  the  old  daguerreotypbts  did  really  good 
wonc.  The  violin  may  be  the  moat  perfect  of  inetruments,  bat  who 
oan  endare  the  scrapings  of  a  bad  player?  It  is  jost  the  same  with 
the  process  of  Daguarre.  Tuouas  Sorro.v,  6.  A. 

NOTE  ON  SEPIA-TONED   SILVER  PRINTS. 

(A  eommonlcatlon  to  ths  LoDdoa  Phatociaphlo  8<MlI«t^  ] 

A  LTTiLB  while  ago  I  was  wishful  to  try  if  a  print  ooald  not  be  made 
to  represent  more  faithfully  a  sepia  drawing  than  is  the  ease  with 
ordinary  ulver  prints,  and  a^r  a  few  experiments  on  the  subjeot, 
whioh  it  will  be  needless  to  explain  here,  I  suoceeded  in  getting  ~ 
pioture  snfBciently  like  a  sepia  ^etoh  to  satisfy  me. 

Of  the  process  I  ha-vs  adopted  I  append  a  brief  deseription ;  and  I 
ma;  add  that  I  have  found  this  method  of  printing  muoa  more  easily 
managed  than  the  ordinary  one,  couaisting  of  sensitising,  exposing, 
toning,  and  fixing.  La  this  esse  the  toning  is  effected  prior  to  the 
sensitising. 

I  ose  as  the  basis  the  "  Eagle  "  albnmenised  paper ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  wliatever  that  other  good  papers  would  answer  equally  well. 
Themwfiw  operandi  is  the  following: — 

Float  the  albumenised  papers,  in  the  first  place,  on  a  toning  bath 
for  from  five  to  ten  minatss,  the  bath  oonaiating  of — 

Chloride  of  gold 1  grain. 

Water  10  ounces, 

Aoetate  of  aoda  20  grains. 

Remove  from  thi^  bath,  and,  whan  perfectly  dry  (otherwise  atains 
would  be  prodnoed),  sensitise  by  plociog  it  on  a  silver  bath  (thirty  to 
thirty-five  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounoe  of  water) ;  then  dry  the 
paper  again,  and  keep  it  under  pressure  till  required  for  use. 

After  printing  rather  darker  than  the  finished  picture  is  actually 
required  the  print  needs  simply  to  be  fixed  in  a  hyposulphite  of  soda 
bath  and  wsslied  and  dried. 

If  the  print  be  viewed  by  traasmitled  light  it  has  a  fins  transparent 
aerial  effect;  and,  as  I  luve  said  before,  the  finiahed  picture  has  a 
besuUfol  sepia  tone. 

The  only  important  drawback  to  this  process  is  that  the  paper  does 
not  keep  well,  Whetlier  the  discolouration  ia  owing  to  ooUnic  action 
being  continued  in  daikness  or  to  the  action  of  the  silver  on  the 
organic  matterof  the  paperloannotpoutively  say,  but  rather  tliiok  it 
is  doe  to  the  latter  cause.  Wu-uam  H.  Watso.s. 


LIFE  SIZE. 
"Wbtat  is  life  size?"     Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  enlarge- 
ments this  question  has  asserted  itself  rather  pronunently  lately,  and, 
althoogh  apparently  a  very  simple  question,  it  is  really  very  difficult 
to  make  a  satisfactory  reply  to  it. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  enlargements  for  many  years 
past  for  the  profession,  and  it  is  very  surprising  the  number  and 
diverse  opinions  there  are  on  the  subject.  Aooording  to  Mr.  Craw- 
shay  a  life-size  head  should  measure  from  seven  and  a-half  to  eight 
inches;  the  face,  I  presume,  being  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  on 
the  forehead  to  tike  bottom  of  the  chin.  This  in  piactioe  will  be 
found  a  mistake,  and  in  the  majority  of  oases  will  produce  a  bead 
exceeding  life  Biee. 

I  have  sometimes  received  a  batch  of  negatives,  with  instrucdons 
to  make  the  faces  a  certain  size.  When  the  pictures  have  been  sent 
home  I  have  received  a  letter  complaining  of  their  being  all  odd 
nxes — some  too  large,  and  others  too  small.  I  could  only  refer  my 
onstomer  to  his  instmctiona,  and  on  measurement  the  faces  have  all 
been  found  the  size  ordered.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  his  not 
having  Uk«a  into  oonsideratioit  U19  fact  that  the  loota  of  the  hair 


will  vary  as  much  as  two  inches  in  different  individuals.  The  hair  of 
some  persons  comes  much  lower  on  the  forehead  than  in  the  case  of 
others.  I  have  frequentiy  bod  a  life-aiza  enlaiKement  thrown  on,  107 
bands  as  being  too  large ;  but  on  showiog  it  to  other  persona,  soma 
have  said  it  was  too  large,  others  too  small,  and  others  that  it  was 
just  right — thus  proving  it  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

Artists  who  ore  in  the  habit  of  using  the  enlargemeota  merely  as 
guides  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  beins  so  exacLlng  in  their  require- 
ments. Even  when  I  allow  them  to  &ua  the  image  on  the  paper 
the  reeult  is  not  always  aatisfactoiy :  it  "looks"  to  them  not  the  right 
size.  I  have  often  suggested  to  artists  to  suspend  a  foot  rule  on  a 
plane  with  the  sitter's  face ;  this,  if  foatissed  the  exact  size,  must  givs 
the  correct  measurement  iu  the  enlargement. 

There  ia  often  much  difficulty  wliere  two  negatives  have  to  be 
enlarged  to  pair  as  man  and  wife.  The  woman  may  be  of  the  fat  or 
moon-faced  order,  and  the  man  of  tb(i  thin  or  hatchet- faced  character. 
In  such  oaaes  if  the  photographer  would  only  take  both  sitters  with- 
out moving  the  oamera  or  head>rest  much  difficulty  would  be  avoided. 
Both  enlargements  could  be  made  without  altering  the  foona,  and  the 
pictures  would  pair  in  proper  proportion.  Of  course  suspending  a 
foot  rule  by  the  side  of  the  siller's  uoe  would  be  only  admissible  in 
cases  where  the  enlargement  was  required  for  a  guide  only ;  bat  it 
would  be  easy  to  have  some  prominent  ohjeot  among  the  aaosBsoriea 
— a  book  on  a  table,  for  instuica — the  size  of  which  being  known  all 
the  en  larger  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  focus  the  o^eot'sreal  size, 
and  the  rest  would  follow. 

Now  that  BO  many  negatives  are  taken  expresaly  for  enlarging  I 
think  it  very  desirable  some  such  plan  should  ha  adopted,  as  it 
would  save  aU  trouble  and  uncertainty  of  measuring  and  legisletiug 
the  actual  size  from  tlia  sitter. 


chin  for  a  man,  and  four  for  a  woman  ;  but  this  is  subject  to  great 
variation. 

I  think  that  the  measurement  giving  the  most  generally  sattsfac- 
tory  results  for  life  size  should  be  nine  inches  bom  the  top  of  the 
skull  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin  for  s  man,  and  eight  for  a  wtMnan. 
The  line  of  skull  can  always  b«  traced  nnder  the  hair 

I  have  some  remarks  to  offer  on  enla^ng  generally,  and,  with 
the  psrmiBsion  of  the  Editors,  will  writs  again  next  week. 


AN  ALCOVE  BACKGROUND. 


In  these  days  of  art-photographv  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  roe  to 
argue  in  favour  of  backgrounds  having  gradation  over  those  which 
used  to  be  the  deKgbt  of  a  period — happilj  passed— rwherein  an  u 


broken  and  even  tint  was  considered  the  some  of  perfection,  and  any 
variation  therefrom  the  reeolt  of  defeotive  manipulation ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  photographers  have  been  awakened  to  the  valne  of  gradation 
in  the  background  when  artistio  pictures  are  deaired. 

Amongat  the  many  waya  of  prodndng  Uie  deured  eflbct  on  the 
backgrcnDd  the  earliest  I  remember  was  a  curtain  so  fixed  as  to  out 
off  the  light  where  neoessary— noeful  enough  when  light  draperies 
were  used,  but  objectionable  when  dark  ones  took  their  plaoe. 
Backgrounds  painted  in  gradation  have  been  produced,  but  the  alcove 
background  has  advantages  over  all  in  the  means  it  affords  for  obtain- 
ing variety  of  effect  The  difficulty  of  its  construction  is,  perhaps, 
the  cause  of  its  not  being  so  generally  , 
used  as  it  might  be.  I  purpose  giving  I 
such  an  easy  means  of  constructing  I 
one  that  any  photosrapher  can  have  I 
the  luxury  of  an  alcove  background  I 
which  is  light  and  easily  moved,  so  I 
as  to  give  great  variety  of  effect,  and  I 
the  cost  but  trifiing. 

A  and  B  are  curved  iron  rods,  D  D  I 
and  C  are  straight  rods  fitting  into  I 
holes  drilled  thrcugli  A  and  B,  and  I 
having  collars  to  keep  tbem  tiie  I 
required  distance  apart.  When  this  I 
framework  is  ready  a  cloth  back-  I 
ground,  such  as  our  manufacturers  I 
supply  in  a  great  variety  of  tints,  is  I 
stretchedfrom  A  toB,  whenyouhave  I 
alcove  background  both  light,  I 
strong,  and  easily  moved  to  obtain  I 

variety  of  efi^t.    I  have  omitted  to  aUit  ma  uauopy,  eucti  as  u 
by  Adam-Sslomon,  it  being  so  well  known,  eimpfy  wishing  to  show 
an  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  onrved  groond.       W.  E.  Bathq. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  PAPER  ON  THE  MANUFAOTUBE 
OF  LIMES  FUR  THE  LANTERN. 

[A.  conuniuilcatlan  to  ths  Much«t«  PhoHvnphlc  Sodatr.] 

Tub  inreriority  of  tlie  liglit  I  bad  here  at  our  lost  meeting,  compared 
wiLli  the  good  one  fraqneDtlj  obtained  at  home,  has  oompelled  me  to 
oome  before  you  again  this  evening  to  explain  wliat  I  believe  to  b« 
tlie  r«M0D,  and  to  give  yon  an  acoonnt  of  the  remedies  I  have  adopted 
to  orereome  the  defect. 

The  primarr  oaDsa  iraa  a  defioiency  of  preaanre  of  ths  coal  ma. 
Seoondly  ;  I  had  ten  feet  of  india-rubber  tabiog  from  the  chandelier 
to  the  lantern,  iix  feet  of  which  were  wired,  and  tbia  retarded  the 
fiuw  of  tho  gaa  very  much ;  bo  between  the  two  1  bad  an  inanfGcient 
preware  to  enable  me  to  give  yon  the  amount  of  light  yon  were  led 
to  expect. 

When  the  oxygen  waa  taraed  on  the  hydrogen  was  driven  back, 
and  it  raqujred  the  greatest  nicety  of  adjiietment  of  the  oxygen  tap 
to  get  »  proper  proportion  of  the  two  gaaes.  The  blowpipe  or  bnmer 
toaed  mixea  the  two  gsaea  just  before  iasoing,  and  requires  more 
preaanre  tlian  those  with  the  oxygen  inside  the  hydrogen  flame. 

I  thonght  I  sltould  have  to  use  the  latter  form  of  burner  in  future, 
where  prolrablr  there  would  be  a  diminished  preeaiire  of  coal  gaa, 
and  was  abont  to  fit  to  tlie  lantern  a  good 
one  I  have,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  make 
and  try  a  jet  of  lai^er  bore.  I  made  one 
about  double  the  area  of  orifice.  The  two  jets 
are  on  the  table—the  amaller-bore  one  being 
tipped  with  platinum,  the  other  all  braaa. 

I  think  it  fortunate  tliat  I  should  be  bafBed 
aa  I  naa,  for  it  has  put  me  in  poaaeaeion  of  a 
remedy  I  had  not  before  tbongbt  of.  Instead 
of  having  only  one  jet,  I  aball  be  now  armed 
with  two  OT  three  of  different  borea  in  future, 
the  same  aa  when  yon  go  out  with  lenaea  of 
different  foci  to  jour  cameras.  Instead  of  the 
india-rubber  tubing  I  had  last  time  from  the 
ohandelier  to  the  lantern,  a  copper  pipe  is  now 
attached,  and  a  pressure-gauge  ia  afeo  spplied, 
so  that  we  may  see  what  pressure  we  have  to 
work  nilli. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  mention  is  the 
ra  always  been,  au  advocate  for  the  disc,  but 
convenient  to  make. 
nprovement  I  have,  since  our  last  meeting,  made  a.  small 
■emioireular  trough  to  hold  the  cylinder  when  laid  horizoolu],  or  in 
a  line  with  tlie  axis  of  tlia  lenaes,  instead  of  vertical,  tlie  flame  being 


ume  cyiiuaer. 
the  cylinder  ia  n 


If  the  end  of  the  lime  cylinder  does  pit  Home,  it  oan  only  be  a 
good  half-inob  in  diameter,  and,  if  it  becomea  very  deep,  the  otlier 
end  is  available  immediately  by  turning  the  lime,  end  for  end ; 
then,  again,  the  two  enda  can  "he  pared  oflT,  and  you  have  a  new 
lime  Burface  to  go  on  with.  About  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
depth  ie  calcined  at  a  time,  so  that  a  cylinder  may  be  used  about 
four  times. 

The  curved  surface  of  the  vertical  cylinder  does  not  give  off  the 
greatest  amonnt  of  li^ht  until  it  has  become  pitted  to  some  extent, 
which  is  really  an  improvement  aa  &r  aa  that  goes ;  but  it  appeara  to 
ma  that  a  flat.Burfeoe  at  the  beginning  ia  the  best  under  all  cironm- 
stances.  M.  Notok, 


ttl»  of  the  smaller  one  ia  incandescent,  and  there  will  be  i 

ly  in  tlio  mnlprinl* :  elso,  the  trough  ia  a  mudi  easier  thing 

•  than  tlie  disc-holder. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  ERUPTION 
OP  VESUVIUS  OF  APRIL  1872,  COLLECTED  AND  PRE- 
PARED BY  J.  M.  BLACK  ESQ.,  J.  P. :  EXPLANATORY 
REMARKS. 

[X  commiuii«tI(>n  to  th<  LondDD  Photognpblc  Bodety.  ] 
The  photograptu  which  are  the  subjeot  of  tbis  communication  were 
colleotsd  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Black,  who  happened,  b;  good  fortune,  to  be 
at  Naplea  at  the  time  of  the  eruption.  A  portion  of  them  were  made 
by  himself  by  a  dry  proceia  en  gelatine  tiasne.  But  thoae  photo- 
graphs are  Bupplemented  to  some  extant  by  the  work  of  Neapolitan 
photographers,  m  order  to  render  the  iUostrations  aa  complete  as  pos- 
sible. The  entire  leriei  ve  now  placed  beforethe  PlioboErikpbiQ  Society 
throogh  the  kindnesa  of  Suraeon-Major  W.  J.  Black,  of  Edinburgb,  the 
brother  of  the  contributor  of  the  photographs,  and  an  old  acquaintance 
and  friend  of  the  author  of  this  notice. 

The  illuetrationa  consist  of  twenty-ail  photographs,  and  represent 
the  different  phues  of  the  eruption,  the  aspect  of  the  gre»t  tenninal 
crater  of  the  mountain  after  the  eruption,  and  the  damage  done  by,  and 
itructural  peculiarities  of,  the  lava  stream. 

The  great  eraption  of  1872  commenced  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of 
April.  At  that  time  the  crater  was  glowing  with  fire,  lava-streama 
began  to  deacend  the  cone  in  various  directions,  and  a  coluron  of  amolie 
rose  to  a  great  height  above  the  mountain.  This  state  of  mutters 
continued  during  the  next  two  days,  the  lava-streBms  advancing  steadily 
downwsrds  aloog  the  base  of  the  mountain,  rumbhug  sounds  and  ex- 
plosive detonations  being  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  the  ground 
trembhna  for  miles  around.  On  Thursday  night  a  fresh  crater  opened 
out  auddenly  near  the  Obserratory,  bursting  up  the  ground  and  awal- 
lowing  up  a  crowd  of  people  who  bad  gone  up  towards  the  base  of  the 
oone  to  look  at  the  emption.  On  Friday  the  eiploaions  ware  very 
violent,  being  then  heard  at  Naples,  and  showers  of  ashes  and  pamice 
fell  at  Pompeii,  Cava,  and  to  tie  soulJi-east.  Several  cratera  were  now 
obviouB,  emittina  flames  and  smoke,  and  the  emption  was  about  at  its 
climax  of  splendour  and  power.  The  lava  at  thia  period  ran  down  in 
two  streams — one  towards  the  south,  dividing  towards  Torre  del  Greco 
and  Camaldoli,  and  the  other  towards  the  north,  also  dividing,  and 
threatening  Itsaina,  Giorgio,  and  Cercola.  The  inbabitanta  of  Torre 
del  Greco  were  at  this  time  in  fnll  flioht.  The  chief  stream  of  lava  in 
tbe  afternoon  puaed  through  the  viUages  of  Massa  di  Somma  and 
SebastiaDO,  sweeping  away  buildinge  and  whatever  obstacles  opposed 
themselvea  to  its  path,  and  graduall;  piling  up  an  embankment  30  feet 
high.  Towards  sunset  tbe  pillar  of  smoke  had  epread  so  as  to  conceal 
the  mountain,  and  extended  aa  far  aa  Sorrento,  towering  up,  in  hoge, 
fieecy,  canliflower-Iike  folds  of  white  vapour,  16,000  feet  into  the  sky. 
Foar  open  oratera  were  emitting  fiames  and  aahea  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountain.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  were  trembling  with  the 
vibrations  of  tbe  abocka.  At  thia  time  it  was  estimated  tbat  200 
people  had  been  destroyed  or  seriously  injurad  by  tbe  lava. 

On  Saturday  tbe  outburst  of  firo  and  smoke  declined,  and  clouds  of 
dnst  and  showen  of  ashes  took  their  place.  Tbe  entire  mountain  and 
the  oooatrj^  for  miles  towards  the  north  were  obscured  b^  a  pall  of  dust. 
The  voloanio  roar  and  the  sound  of  subterranean  eiploBiona  nere  heard 
twenty  miles  away.  The  villages  of  Massa  di  Somma  and  Sebastiano, 
on  the  north  of  the  mountain,  were  at  this  time  half  buried  ;  but  the 
flow  of  tbe  lava  had  ceased,  and  the  other  villages  threatened  (namely, 
Eesina,  Portici,  Pompeii,  and  Beali)  were  now  felt  to  be  safe.  They 
were  all,  however,  deserted  by  their  inhabitantfl,  as  were  also  Torre  del 
Greco  and  Bosoo  on  the  coast,  and  Ponticelli,  Cremano,  and  Cercola  on 
tbe  north  aide  of  the  mountain.  As  many  aa  30,000  fugitives  from 
tiieae  villages  were  at  this  time  encamped  at  Casoria,  one  of  the  suburba 
of  Naples. 

On  Sunday  the  mountain  was  still  bidden  by  smoke,  and  showers  of 
ashes  still  darkened  the  sky.  The  ashes  were  tying  two  inches  deep  at 
Caserta  and  Salerno,  and  one  inch  deep  in  Uie  streets  and  on  the  house- 
tops of  Naples. 

On  Monday  tbe  atmosphere  at  Naples  cloeely  resembled  that  of 
London  in  a  thick  November  fog  ;  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  and  of 
wheeled  carriages  was  muffled  as  by  a  heavy  fall  of  enow  ;  and  the  ashes 
were  in  process  ot  being  swept  up  in  heaps.  The  invisible  mountain 
waa  roarmg  awfully ;  the  pillar  of  smoke  above  its  cone  was  illuminated 
-*■  ' — "ont  intervals  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  ;  and  projectiles  were 
<ve  the  crater  to  a  height  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
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On  TaeadBj  thsre  w«m  itaU  rabtemuuii  thondtt  huI  iIumIu  of  earth- 
qnt^e.  Aahea  uid  pnmiM  wore  aCUl  ejected  in  alioirert  from  the  cone. 
Thandeistornu  preruled ;  and  hekvy  run  iMsmn  to  miiiglA  with  the 
fmll  of  uhei. 

On  Wedneadkf,  the  let  of  May,  Mud  and  Mbes  were  still  falling  in 
Naplei,  and  its  atreeta  were  enveloped  in  darkneai ;  bnt  the  rolcanio 
rouing  had  oeued,  and  (ewer  projectiles  were  aeen.  The  old  orater 
appewed  to  be  nearly  aileut ;  bnt  four  new  exploaiTe  fomAOea  were  dis- 
oWging  amoke  and  fUme  aroond  ita  <ite. 

On  Thnraday  the  eruption  had  come  to  an  end,  thna  giving  eight  dftya 
for  the  oontinaance  of  tne  ootbnrat. 

The  chief  aonrcea  of  lava  dorinK  the  emptioa  were  two  oraten  aitu- 
atad  one  on  the  old  cone  and  one  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo — the  spot  to 
whioh  horaea  only  are  available  in  making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
•ome  little  diataace  from  the  Observatory,  and  between  it  and  the  base 
of  the  cone.  The  aide  of  the  old  cone  feU  in ;  and  it  was  fiasnred  from 
top  to  bottom  towtirda  the  north,  A  d^n^  of  lava  was  discharged 
from  tba  base  of  this  fiasare  into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  and  then  paued 
on  over  the  Tillages  Maasa  di  Somma  and  Sebastiano,  oovering  a  vast 
tract  of  country  ^teen  and  twenty  feet  deep,  and  at  ooe  time  threaten- 
ing the  entire  east  tlopea  of  the  mountain.  The  Obaervatory  stands  on 
an  enunenoe  known  as  the  Cantaroni  Hill,  which  is  connected  with  the 
baae  of  the  cone  by  a  oontinaous  ridge.  The  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  which 
was  reached  by  the  lava  almost  immediately  after  it«  iaeuing  from  the 
Sssore  oE  the  cone,  liea  north  of  thia  ridge,  aeparated  from  the  bottom 
of  Monte  Somma  by  a  broad  tract  of  old  Lava. 

The  immediate  phenomena  of  the  eruption  are  illDBtrat«d  by  a  aeriea 
ef  twenty-one  photographs.  The  first  gives  a  view  of  the  monntain 
from  the  Strada  Nuova,  at  Naples,  before  the  eraptioti,  showing  the 
cone,  Monte  Somma,  the  Camahloli  hill,  and  the  position  of  the  coaet- 
yillages  at  the  baao  of  the  mountain.  A  second  photograph  represents 
the  af^Marance  of  the  monntain  at  oneoWock  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  eruption,  with  the  two  lava-Btreams 
diverging  from  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  on  either  side  of  the  Obaervatory, 
which  i«  ntnatod  high  up  in  the  angle  between  the  two.  A  column  of 
Tapoar,  12,000  feet  high,  ia  drifting  to  the  south  over  the  mountain. 
The  next  view  gives  the  appearance  six  honra  later,  with  the  lava  ad- 
vancing Bl  four  atreama,  the  two  primary  onea  having  subdivided.  The 
TiUagea  of  Maaaa  di  Somma  and  Sebastiano,  now  enveloped  in  the  lava, 
lie  on  the  extreme  left  of  this  picture.  A  dense  volume  of  black  smoke 
rises  from  a  large  fumarole  in  the  oousolidating  Uva  juat  above,  with 
the  position  of  the  Observatory  a  little  way  to  its  right.  The  oolumn 
of  aCeam  and  smoke  is  now  spread  above  the  monntain  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  pine  tree,  between  three  and  four  miles  high,  and  ii  at  this  time  at 
its  greateat  phase  of  development.  Another  photograph  ahows  the 
position  of  the  lava-atreama  an  hoar  later,  considerably  further  ad- 
vanced towards  Fonticelli  and  Naples,  and  dust-olouds  beginning  to  fall 
from  the  fleecy  masses  of  the  smoks-colnmn.  In  the  next  photograph 
of  the  series  the  appearanoe  at  half-past  six  in  the  eveniug  ia  illustrated, 
when  the  folds  of  the  smoke-oolumna  were  drawing  in  rapidly  from  their 
firat  apleadid  dimensions,  and  when  the  fogginessdne  to  the  dust-clouds 
was  greatly  inoreased. 

On  the  following  morning  (Thnisday),  at  ten,  the  apex  only  of  the 
smoke-column  was  visible  above  the  broad,  thick  mass  of  the  dugt-fog, 
and  the  lava-atreama  had  reached  the  liniit  of  their  flow,  as  shown  in 
another  view.  The  appearance  of  Naples,  under  the  still  increasing 
haze  of  the  dust-cloud,  on  the  Friday  morning,  the  third  of  the  eruption, 
I  In  ita  own  photograph.  R.  J.  Makm,  U.D. 

(To  be  amclwkd  in  ow  ntxt.J 


®itr.iiiiteial  Cabk. 

ViTRiruD  FBtnwiiuPHS  ok  EtrauEL. 
By  J.  SOLOHOV,  Red  Lion  Square,  London. 
This  work  must  be  estimated  qualitatively  rather  thou  quantitatively ; 
for,  without  any  circumlocution,  Mr.  Solomon  at  once  pluuges  headlong 
ioti}  hi*  snbiect,  which  is  the  furnishing  of  directions  and  such  formulse 
OS  will  eoable  a  photographer  to  prtSuce  a  photograph  bumt-in  on 
enamel. 

Vitro- pholcvraphy  may  be  practised  in  two  ways.  One  of  these  is  to 
prodnce  a  auiMoe  Whioh  shall  be  more  or  less  "tacky"  in  proportion  as 
it  baa  been  acted  upon  by  the  light.  When  a  Titrifiable  powdered  pig- 
ment of  dark  colour  is  brushed  over  auoh  a  surface  it  will  adhere 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  action  of  light,  and  when  vitrified  will  ahow 
with  a  decree  of  force  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the 
action  of  which  is  represented  by  a  more  or  less  qnantity  of  pigment. 
This  ia  now  generally  known  aa  tbe  "powder  process,"  and  we  know 
that  very  beautiful  gradation  and  depth  nay  be  obtained  by  its  agency. 
Several  tormulie  are  given  by  Mr.  Solomon  for  tbe  preparation  of 
■urfaoea  which  permit  of  the  adhesion  of  powder  oolonis. 

The  "oonveraion  prooeas,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  another  way  by 
whicli  the  same  end  may  be  arrivad  at  A  oollodion  transparency 
is  toMd  ia  a  certain  way,  and  tranafcmd  from  the  glass  to  the  enamel 


eiperienoe,  are  all  carefully  given  in  detail  by  Mr.  Solomon  in  bis  direc- 
tions, in  which  his  chief  aim  teems  to  be  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  that, 
according  to  his  eiperienoe,  is  requisite  to  be  known  in  the  prodaction 
of  vitrified  enamels,  which,  as  the  author  justly  says,  are  of  all  artistic 
productions  the  moat  permanent.  .  We  welcome  every  effort  made  to 
popolariM  this  branch  of  photoftraphy. 

Dalusttfk.  By  DtrscAS  Dallas. 
Thx  Dallostype— the  origin  of  the  word  we  need  not  hint  at— ia  »  ■ 
method  of  reproducing  drawings,  engravings,  or  typoeraphtc  matter  in 
/ac»imti«.  Photography  is,  of  course,  the  agent  employed;  bnt  with 
the  precise  details  of  Uie  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Dallas  we  are  unac- 
qOaintfld.  There  are  several  methods  by  wluch  surfaoe  blocks  may  be 
automatically  produced,  some  nf  which  we  have  already  deacribedj 
wha^ver  process,  however,  Mr.  Dallas  has  adapted  in  producing  greatly - 
reduced  Jaeeiiaila  of  The  Tima  and  Fail  Mail  Gazttte  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  Tbe  printing  ia  too  small  to 
be  read  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  but,  being  quite 
legible  when  viewed  by  tbe  ud  of  such  an  agent,  it  ahowa  the  great 
power  of  the  proceta  employed,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Letts'b  Dluubs. 

I/ODdon :  Letis.  Soh  A  Co ,  LiinTED. 
EvsRTBODT,  of  oourae,  knows  what  a  diary  is,  and  we  know,  from  tha 
specimens  aent  by  Meaars,  Letta,  that  diaries  may  be  aomething  more 
than  diaries.  They  may  be,  and  are,  of  a  variety  of  sizes,  and  some  of 
them  contain  a  fund  of  information  of  very  great  interest.  To  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one  of  the  aeries :  we  find  in  it  all  the  information  for 
which  we  usually  conault  an  almanac,  together  with  tables  of  wages, 
weights  and  measures,  and  a  capitally -engraved  scale  of  oentimetrva 
and  English  inches  side  by  side  for  companaon.  DireQtious  oonoeming 
passports,  even  for  making  wills,  ore  here  to  be  found.  The  prices  of 
land  in  the  leading  colonies,  and  the  modes  of  acqniaition,   are  oil  I 

treated  in  a  brief  yet  clear  manner.     If  we  wish  to  know  tbe  principal  ' 

London  clnb-honaea,  Letts  gives  us  the  information;  so  with  town, 
country  aud  colonial  banks,  and  law  and  public  ofGcea.     We  find  here  ! 

the  names  of  English  and  foreign  ambasaadora  and  of  those  who  con- 
stitute  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  together  with  the  salaries  of  tiia  | 

leading  public  oScera,  including  those  of  the  law  courts.  Some  of 
Letts's  Diaries  are  a  veritable  muUam  in  parva.  I 
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MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tas  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday 
eveuiug,  the  8th  instant, — Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley,  President,  in  the  cbair. 

The  routine  business  being  disposed  of,  Mr,  G.  H.  Wharton  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  Broibeks,  F.  R.  a  S.  ,  then  communicated  some  particulars  on 
the  fading  of  silver  prints.  [See  page  39.]  He  commenced  by  reading 
some  extracts  from  articlea  which  had  recently  appeared  on  the  fugi- 
tive character  of  photographs,  and  exnresacd  hia  belief  that  such 
articles  were  very  damaging  in  their  tendency.  He  then  exhibited  a 
number  of  silver  prints,  moat  of  them  taken  from  the  Pencil  qfA'attirt. 
The  firat  ahown  was  more  like  a  sheet  of  dirty  yellow  paper  than  a 
photograph,  and  aome  of  those  shown  subsequently  were  very  little 
better.  In  every  instance  the  fading  had  taken  place  in  that  portion  of 
the  print  which  hod  been  pasted  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  mount. 
One  print  shown  by  Mr.  Brothers  had  been  produced  by  himself  for  a 
special  purpose  some  flftean  years  dace,  and  although  it  had  been  hastily 
done,  and  had  not  even  been  washed  after  the  hypo,  bath,  it  retained 


Mr.  Pettt  testified  to  the  inferiority  of  modem  white  paper  for 
retaining  its  colour.  He  said  good  white  papers  in  times  post  were 
made  from  picked  white  rags,  while  in  the  present  day  bleaobing  pro- 
OBSses  were  much  resorted  to  on  materials  leas  carefully  selected. 

Mr.  John  Holdino  said  it  was  difGcuU,  almost  to  impossibility,  to 
procure  either  drawing-paper*  or  colours  that  were  sufficiently  per- 

Mr.  Athbrton  said  years  of  eip«rie&oe  Iiad  aatisBed  trim  that  f  raUy- 
made  staroh  was  the  beat  medium  for  moiuiUiig  purpuae*(-*N  *  ^ 
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Tha  Sbcrstart  Mid  tha  objeotioiu  urged  aguntt  otdinuy  ^per  mA 
BooBta^  bouda  ought  not  to  ftpply  to  pbotofpMphio  paper  if  all  the 
can  uonbad  to  its  Buanfaotora  ud  been  exereiHed. 

Ti»  PKasniBirr  mgreed  with  Hr.  Brothets  to  Boms  exteot,  but  did  not 
cMMtder  (jlTer  printB  bf  any  meaoB  permuieat,  in  conBeqaenM  of  tlie 
gnat  afflni^ailT ._— _  .- 1 —  . i_i.__ 

AMnunRrag 
to  tiiair  Btability. 

Ilw  Prxsidknt  laid  no  donbt  it  would,  to  lome  unknown  extent. 

Mr.  Noton  read  an  appendix  to  hie  paper  on  limea.  [See  page  43.] 
He  exhibited  a  mnob  better  light  than  tbat  obtained  at  the  DeMmber 
meeting.  This  waa  in  aome  meaiure  dne  to  the  greater  preuare  of  gaa 
hithamaina. 

The  iKoaare  of  ooal-ffM  at  half-paat  five  o'clock  was  twelTS'tenths  of 
an  inch  of  a  vartioal  odonui  of  water;  at  liz  p.m.  it  had  incieaaed  to 
non  than  thirtoen-tentlia.  Some  oxygen  waa  obtained  from  Mr. 
Ifotoo'e  apparatoi,  and  a  trial  made.  The  light  was  very  pooc,  and  the 
naoa  exfdoded  and  pnt  ont  the  light  BeTeraftimei— the  Urge  bora  jet 
beiBa  mod.  At  aeven  o'clock  the  pteesnre  had  increased  to  twenty- 
tcotbi  or  two  inches,  and  all  went  well,  a  good  light  being  produced, 
ahotring  the  piotnrea  well  on  the  screeii.  The  blowpipe  waa  aJterwards 
taken  Oat  of  the  lantern  to  ihow  the  naked  tight,  and  the  great  facility 
there  waa  for  removing,  replacing,  or  subatitating  another  lime,  even 
withont  extingniabing  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  A  cylinder  composed 
of  magnesia  alone  wat  tried ;  the  light,  however,  was  not  eqiuJ  to 
that  of  the  lime  and  magneiia. 

The  meeting,  which  waa  a  f  nil  one,  passed  a  vote  of  tlutnki  b>  Mesan. 
1  and  Koton,  and  waa  then  adjonmed. 


CDrrtaponbtna. 


BKroKT  OF  THi  Mabsbilles  Socibtt  rroH  Bbomibed  Collodion.-  - 
How  Faiklt  to  Tkt  ahd  Pbofbbly  to  Liarh  tbb  Bkouide 
Pbocesb.— H.    Vn>Ai,'a    Proobms    ih    Photopolscheomt.— Thx 
DAOVBBBBorrTB  rtasus  Rbtoitchid  Papkb  Portraitv. 
Tm  HarsdUes  Fhotograpbie  Society  ha«  at  length  published  a  report  on 
wxne  bromited  ooUodion  which  I  submitted  to  it  for  trial  a  few  months 
ago.     A  oODimittee  of  three  members  wsa  appointed  to  test  the  prooees, 
bot  only  one  of  them,  M.  Peiris,  appears  to  have  seriously  nndertakeo 
the  task.     He  baa  not  entirely  succeeded,  but  has  obtained  very  pro- 
mising resnlts  and  very  sensitive  films,  and  he  wishes  for  some  more 
collodion,  which,  of  course,  I  shall  send  him,  in  order  to  continue  his 
axperimenta.     Farther  instmctions  are  aUo  reqnired. 

AlthoDgh  some  gentlemen  succeed  at  once  with  this  Sne  process^the 
odlodion  process  of  the  future,  in  my  opinion— yet  others  do  not,  and  I 
cannot  but  remember  that  I  was  myself  for  some  two  or  three  years  in 
the  latter  predicament,  although  I  persevered  almost  against  hope,  en- 
conraged  solely  by  my  faith  in  Major  Russell,  snd  by  what  I  bad  seen 
of  the  success  of  the  process  in  his  own  hands,  as  performed  in  his  own 
dark  room.  But  now  the  main  difficoltiea  have  been  cleared  away,  and 
I  find  it  just  as  certain  as  any  other  mode  of  taking  a  negative.  I  nay, 
therefore,  perhaps,  venture  to  quote  Virgil's  line,  "0atul  ignarwi  mal 
Misrrtt  tuccurrre  disco,"  snd  offer  my  aid  and  counsel  to  others  who  are 
in  tronble  with  their  experiments. 

The  ooUodion  which  1  sent  for  trial  contained  eleven  grains  of  cad- 
nunm  bromide  per  onnoe,  equal  parts  of  ether  aud  alcohol,  and  a  fair 
qoantitj  of  some  very  superior  pyroxylins.  It  flowed  properly  upon  the 
glsB  plate,  and  when  eidted  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  gave  a  beautiful 
film.  What  I  am  going  to  send  again  will  be  some  of  the  sameoldbstcb, 
•nd  it  will  be  accompanied  by  the  following  precise  instructions  ;— 

For  the  first  hatf-doien  experiments  to  work  in  a  room  so  nearly  dark 
that  it  is  impossible  that  diffused  light  should  be  a  causa  of  fog.  To  put 
plmty  of  orange-oolonred  paper  before  the  window,  and  not  to  let  the 
son's  rays  fall  upon  it.  To  leave  the  plate  five  miante*  in  tha  bath,  by 
the  watch ;  to  wash  it  in  a  glass  dish  with  pnre  distilled  water,  changed 
five  times  daring  five  minutes,  with  much  shaking.  Then  apply  the 
albnmen  preasrvative,  let  it  soak  in  for  a  minute  or  two,  wash  it  off,  and, 
wtlAoHl  /laomu  txpMtd  th^  plateat  alt  to  light,  hold  it  in  the  hand  horizon- 
tally, and  beat  it  for  ten  minutes  with  an  alkaline  developer,  just  as  in 
tha  development  of  an  exposed  image.  During  this  tima  to  keep  it 
alwaya  horiionlal,  with  the  liquid  fiowing  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
it,  and  never  to  hold  it  np  to  the  light.  Looking  down  ttpou  the  film  it 
will  appear  like  a  pieos  of  white  porcelain,  and  if,  daring  this  treatment, 
no  veil  or  shade  oome  over  it,  It  will  be  a  proof  that  the  film  was  pro- 

ierly  prepared;  lothvwise  there  wss  something  wrong  in  the  work, 
iaring  thus  leanied  how  to  prepare  a  clean  bromide  plats,  the  next  ex- 


n  the  some  way,  and  exposing  it 


periment  will  consist  in  preparing  oi 
in  the  oamera  before  development. 

The  alkaline  developer  to  be  employed,  and  the  mode  of  uaiog  it,  is 
as  fallows  ; — 

Make  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potsssium,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  water  equal  parts.  Pat  them  into 
separate  bottles,  and  let  each  bottle  have  a  separate  dropping  tuba 
giving  the  aame-sized  drop. 

Now  dissolve  three  grains  of  pyrogalUo  add  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
add  to  it  ten  drops  of  the  bronude  solution,  and  five  drops  of  the  dilate 
ammonia.  Poor  this  upon  the  unexposed  plate,  ood  let  it  act  for  two 
minutes ;  then  add  five  more  drops  of  ammonia,  and  let  it  act  for 
another  two  minatet ;  repeat  this  addition  of  ammonia,  at  intervals  of 
two  minutes,  four  or  five  times,  and  note  whether  the  film  preserves  its 
whiteness  as  it  ought  to  do;  or,  if  not,  at  what  stage  discolouration  seta 
in.  Lastly,  wash  it  and  fix  it,  and,  if  well  prepared,  it  ought  to  yield  » 
dear  glass  plate. 

Until  the  pupil  can  go  through  this  experiment  Correctly  it  ia  of  no 
USB  for  him  to  attempt  a  negative ;  bat  when  he  has  mastered  his  first 
lesson  he  may  expose  his  plate  to  a  sitter  in  the  portrait-room,  giving 
the  some  expoanre  as  for  wet  collodion.  He  must  then  develops  in  the 
same  way  aa  before,  watching  the  process  with  the  plate  always 
horitODtal,  and  never  holding  it  up  to  the  light.  He  must  exercaae 
patieaca,  and  not  hurry  the  process  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  ammonia. 
Looking  down  upon  the  white  film  he  will  see  the  image  come  out  upM 
it  by  degrees  in  the  most  charming  manner  possible ;  and  he  must  go 
on  pushing  the  development  until  the  whole  of  it  is  nearly  lost  in  * 
DUMB  of  detail,  whilst  a  white  noexposed  border  of  the  plate  atill 
retains  its  perfect  deomeu.  The  image  may  now  be  washed;  and  aa  r 
good  lesson  I  would  recommend  to  treat  it  thus :— Cut  the  plate  in  half 
vertioally,  and  treat  one  half  with  hypoeolphite  and  the  other  half 
with  nitric  acid.  The  former  half  will  give  a  negative,  the  latter  a 
positive.  The  blaoks  of  the  fonner  should  have  a  greenish  tint,  and  be 
quite  dense  enough,  whilst  the  high  lights  are  clear  glass  ^  and  the  high 
lights  of  the  positive  should  be  otear  glass  also.  The  reeolt  will  show 
whether  the  exposure  has  been  correct.  The  preservative  in  these 
experiments  should  be  simply  albamen  one  part  to  water  three  parts. 

Having  learned  the  lesson  thus  far,  the  time  in  the  bath  should  be 
varied  from  three  minutes  to  ten,  and  the  difference  noted.  The  pupil 
will  then  have  mattered  the  chief  difficulties  in  this  new  process,  and 
will  have  learned  more  about  it  in  a  couple  of  mornings  than  if  he  had 
made  random  experiments  extending  over  a  dozen  years.  What  I  would 
chiefly  impress  upon  him  is  to  dsrken  his  room  at  first  until  he  oan 
only  just  see  to  work  in  it;  to  use  glass  vessels  for  his  bath  and  washing 
waters;  pure  nitrate  of  silver;  pnre  diatiUed  water;  and  plenty  of 
patienoe,  perseverance,  and  faith. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  M,  Vidol,  he  tells  me  be  it  ""^'"g 
most  satisfactory  progress  with  his  proceas  of  photopolychromy,  and 
will  be  ready  before  long  to  open  an  ettabtithment  for  this  kind  of 
work  in  Morseiiles.  He  promises  to  sand  me  some  of  his  most  recent 
specimens  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  aimilar  to  those  which  ha  has 
just  forwarded  to  the  French  Photographic  Society.  He  has  received  a 
visit  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  who  appear*  to  have  been  much  pleased 
with  his  resolts.  M.  Vidal's  proceas,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  for  tha 
production  of  large  numicr*  of  coloured  printa  in  pigment  for  a  negative, 
and  not  for  the  production  of  only  one  or  two.  Hit  process  of  colonring 
will  not,  therefore,  clash  in  any  way  with  that  to  which  1  alluded  in  a 
recent  letter  to  thia  Journal,  and  which  is  now  in  prooest  of  being 
patented  m  England  and  in  France. 

In  another  article  my  readers  will  find  some  remarks  of  mine  on  the 
present  state  of  phat<^raphia  portraiture  as  compared  with  that  of 
twenty  yean  ago.  The  art  has  now  become  quite  a  mixed  one,  and 
seems  to  please  the  geaeinl  public  very  macb,  I  sm  not  one  of  thoaa 
who  would  sevorly  criticise  this  change,  or  denonnoe  it.  Let  us  make 
pretty,  flattering  portraits,  by  sll  meana,  even  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
if  snch  be  required  and  preferred ;  but  there  are  times  when  the 
hteral  truth  will  be  deemed  of  priceleas  value,  and  an  idealiaed  portrait 
as  quite  worthless  in  comparison,  and  in  that  case  what  proceas  it  to 
satisfactory  aa  the  old  daguerreotype  t  May  it  not  then  be  worth  while 
to  revive  it  T  I  believe  that  in  every  large  town  a  good  doguerreotypiat 
might  now  do  as  flourishing  a  business  as  those  of  old,  by  establishing  a 
reaotiou  against  the  present  style  of  photographic  portraiture,  aided 
BO  much  as  it  now  is  by  the  retoucher.  TnoNAS  SOTTOH,  B.A. 

Jicdon,  January  IS,   1874.  "'"''    "  ""'  ^'  "  O'  ^ 
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THE  FOKTHOOMIITO  ELECTION  AT  THE  LONDON 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIEXY. 

To  the  Bbitobs. 

OnrrLnOM,— I  beg  tlut  yon  vill  give  pablioity  to  the  fact  that, 

aithongli  my  lutnie  Iih  been  pablishea  aa  >  cuididate  for  ths  oflioa  <j 

President  of  tbe  Fhotograpliio  Society,  ft  appeBred  trithont  my  having 

been  ecnunlted,  ^r  my  permiMiou  obteined  ior  its  iniertion  ;  and  T  dis 

tinotly  dedina  Uke  propceed  bononr,  deairing  tlwt  my  auae  may  be 

txpmged  from  the  liit. 

I  bwre  written  to  Mr.  Stilhnan,  the  propoaer  of  tha  list  in  question, 
with  the  above  obje^  aa  alio  to  the  President  and  the  Secretaty  of 
1   the  Photograpbio  Society.^I  am,  yonr«,  to..  J.  H.  Baluceyui. 

19,  Bloorndmry  Stittt,  London,  January  IT,  1ST4. 

To  the  Editors. 

QJurTUMSN, — I  find  Mr.  Stillman  and  Mr.  Hnghea  wish  me  to  with- 
draw their  oamea  from  the  list  T  bavs  proporcd  for  tha  Council. 

I  'sbonld  like  to  take  tbe  opportunity  of  saying  publicly  why  I  placed 
their  names  on  my  list,  and  why,  if  it  sbould  happen  that  they  are 
elected,  ^ey  onght  to  consent  to  serve  on  the  Conncil. 

One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  when  I  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Oimmons  was  tho  importance  of  an  actiTC  and  atrong 
opposition  to  keep  the  GoTarnment  wdl  up  to  ita  work,  and  my  eipo- 
nence  since,  when  acting  for  aome  years  as  private  secretary  to  a 
cabinet  miniiber  (in  which  office  I  saw  even  mare  behind  the  scenes  of 
paifiamentary  government)  has  strongly  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion. 

Kow,  the  agitation  that  has  been  commenced  owes,  I  believe,  its  orino 
to  MesBTS.  S^lbnan  and  Huzhea,  or,  at  all  events,  they  are  two  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it ;  and  I  thinli,  therefore,  if  any  changes  are  made 
through  their  endeavours,  they  ought  to  go  themselves  on  the  Council 
tn  attry  out  the  changes,  and  not  leave  the  work  to  members  mnch 
wealtMthttO  themselves.  They  are  both  eminently  qujified  for  the 
post,  and  I  feel  sure  the  members  of  the  Society  would  be  glad  of  their 
servicea,  I  hope,  therefore,  they  will  see  the  force  of  my  argnmenti, 
and  will,  if  elected,  serve.— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

January  19,  1874.  H.  Stuart  Wortlbi. 


„   _  .  1,  entitled   Collodion  ITal/a-Crovm  Per 

Pound/  in  this- year's  Almanac?  I  should  have  given  one  baodred 
grains  of  pyroiyllne  to  twenty  ounces  of  solvents,  and  not  one  drachm, 
as  stated.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Thohas  Fokrsst. 

Cambrian  Bladio,  FoM-y-jiridd,  January  20,  187*. 


AtfSWBKS  TO  CORRBSPONDBNTS. 


4y-  OarrMpOHdmU  Atuld  ni 

—  We  eannoi 


itiacers  in  Londmii 


A  Coonmr  Haifa i 

the  BaVJKit. 

I.ns  —psrchmaiit  paper  can  be  obtained  fri 

or  Ihim  Menn.  De  11  Kue  k  Co.,  the  pstrolses  anil  msnursctnren. 

CoLlODiON— See  lesdiuK  srliclB  on  ppecMo  grsvitf,  snd  aIso  Mr.  T,  Forrest's 

letter— both  la  ths  pinMUt  number.    Use  the  strangest  solreDtB  of  thau 

named  by  yon. 

V    BiCHnoKATB.— Ton  have  oeriainly  mide  Brest  profrre™  irincs  yon  last  wrote. 

Try  the  efleot  of  a  longer  eiposnre,  by  which  tha  61m  tIU  brf  Ic»  absorbent 

'        of  mtPT,  and  the  prints,  in  oon sequence,  mnch  aotbiT. 

O,  P.— White  we  know  tha  optician  named  to  be  one  of  (he  b»sl  in  the  world, 
we  sre  qnite  unable,  (Tom  penonal  eiperlenee,  to  give  an  opininn  upon  Iha 
peouliar  rlasi  of  portiait  lenses  rsspecting  which  yon  inquire,  never  having 
bad  an  opportunity  of  trying  one. 

Fahht.— In  order  to  arrest  the  bding-  of  the  daicuerreolype  remove  It  from 
the  easoi  hold  it  hy  one  corner  wilh  a  small  p^r  of  pincers,  and  pour  over  it 
a  salntion  of  cyanide  of  palasslum  ot  sufficient  strength  to  remove  the  bine 
stains  from  the  margin.  Wash  with  distilled  water  and  dry  over  a  spirit 
L«mp. 

"Ra  Pino -UAH  I  A." — Bapidi^  hi  a  lens  ii  determined  by  its  apettnie  when 
oompered  with  its  fooni.  If  there  ba  two  lenses  of  the  same  focus,  and  one 
has  either  twios  ths  apertnre  or  is  worked  with  a  stop  twice  the  size  ot  tha 
other,  it  will  work  in  one-fourth  of  ths" —      " .---i- —  .i-:-_v:-^ 


itp»ge 


2fiof< 


ir  Almanac  for  1870. 


u.o.  P.  KHAnBTOM. — We  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  nasist  learners  by 
offering  such  sdvios  and  information  as  they  may  require ;  bat  ws  do  not 
nndertake  to  teach  photography  oi  initiu,  nor  oon  we  offer  advice  as  to  any 
apscisl  maksr  or  dealer  from  whom  you  should  purchase  materials.  Ample 
information  on  this  topic  is  to  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages. 

Tan  PaOTOORAPHiO  Bocinrr, — We  have  reoetved  levoral  letters  on  the 
sulqeot  of  tiis  msnigement  ot  this  Sodety,  but  except  in  a  few  instKnees  they 
have  not  been  attested  by  ths  signatures  of  the  wrftera.  Qne,  indeed,  goei 
^s  length  of  saying  that  be  would  have  a|)pandsd  his  name  but  for  tha  ten 
Mat  hostiltiMinc  wmld  besngaDdsredagsmst  him,  which,  as  a  proltealona] 
shetQCtlriier  ud  Ml  eiUubitOT  at  the  Sooiety*!  exhibitiens,  might  operate 
hnjurtnulr- 


and  combs  on  a  aids  table  In  Ott  studio  fn  the  absenoa  of  a  special  dressjog- 
room,  wi  cannot  imagine  that  their  presence  would  at  all  give  umtavge  to 
even  the  most  fastidious  aittera,  aaaaming  there  is  perfeot  cleanness  on  tha 
iclures  Ijo  produoed  minor 
Dmlng  for  their  portnils. 

M.  C.  D. — The  yellow  stain  in  Uia  print  ie  sulphide  of  silver.  It  is  caused  by 
a  decomposilian  of  tbe  hyposulphite  o(  silver  twfore  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
hjpoeulphilB  of  aoda-  It  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  the  print  faavinc 
bew  touched  by  flDgers  which  were  moist  with  solution  of  hyposulphite  M 
soda.  It  will  never  occur  if  bare  be  taken  to  handle  the  pr4nt*  with  oleaa 
hinds  and  to  fix  them  in  a  new  and  strong  fixing  bath. 

S:oMA.— The  difbrenes  between  positive  and  ne^tiva  spherical  absTrafJoa  b 
as  follows:— In  a  lens  in  which  the  former  is  m  exoee*  parallel  axtal  taya 
(sUing  upon  the  1ms  will  be  so  rsfraoted  by  the  lens  aa  to  brine  tfaoas  raya 
transmitted  by  the  margin  to  a  fbons  nearar  to  (fa*  lens  than  Uion  whiell 
pass  thtongh  &s  centre.  NegtttiTsabenatJon  Is  of  the  eonbary  nature.  In 
a  lens  posiieising  this  quality  the  oentrs  possssus  mora  magnifying  power 
than  the  margin. 

R.  BuiTH — Tha  portraits  evince  great  manipulative  skill,  but  want  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  best  way  to  place  or  peae  tiie  sitter.  Obtain  a  few  of  the  beat 
examples  at  portraitore  that  eon  be  obtained,  snd  Imitate  any  of  these  when 
plsdne  your  sitter.  In  a  short  time  you  will  thus  acquire  facility  In  poeing 
your  sitters  in  graceful  and  easy  positions.  Fine  photographic  portraita  sre 
now  sold  all  over  the  oountry  ;  hence  yuu  will  not  eiperienoe  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  selection. 

H.  R.  S.— You  Bomewhst  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  hardness.'' 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  wilh  ehsrpness,  or  with  any  phase  of  deflnitloB 
whether  gnoo  or  bad.  A  "  hard  "  picture  is  one  in  which  the,  (raasitiiiit 
the  highest  liehta  to  tha  deepest  blacks  is  too  sadden  and  abrupt— r 


1  short,  ii 


is  little  c 


10  hslt-U 


degree  of  modaUtion,  together  with  vigour  ;  if  the  latter  qi 
the  picture  is  too  soft. 
D.  E,  Hill. — To  dissulve  a  half-sovenign  plios  it  in  a  beakar  ooataining  fou 

drachms  of  hydrocblorie  add  and  two  draohmi     ' "' 

beaker "■'-  --^— ■--■ 


0  acid.  Place  tha 
rata  height,  tak 
-. .  B  tbat  it  shall  be  ooneiderably  below  the  boiling  poinL  A  temperatur 
160°  Fah.  will  answer  well.  In  somewhat  upwards  of  twenty  minutes  ina 
gold  will  be  dissolved.  It  from  nsinj;  too  weak  acids  the  quantity  be  not 
sufficient  to  dissolve  all  the  gold  add  a  little  more  of  the  mixM  adds,  bat  no 
more  dian  Ie  barely  neoelury  to  effeot  solatloD.  Next  dilute  thia  strong 
sulution  by  addioii  a  tew  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  into  this  iMnr  a  liltia 
of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  until  Effervescence  ceases,  Tha  oopper 
which  was  present  in  ths  coin  as  alloy  combines  with  the  oarbonals  ot  Mda, 
snd  may  t>e  removed  by  BItratiou  as  csrbonate  ot  copper,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  adds  are  neutralised.  To  the  stock  solution  odd  neat  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  aud  in  thia  state  it  will  keep  iadeflnilely. 
Iecbivkb.— Walter  B.  Woodbury  (in  our  next) ;  G.  W.  Broosy. 


Trambparbsci^— The  ben^cial  effect  o(  gelatine  m  a  reab'iuner  in 
developing  platee  prepared  by  the  bromide  emulsion  process  ie  admir- 
ably illuBtrated  by  some  transporenciea  of  a  very  di£Gcu]t  class  of  anb- 
ei  which  have  been  made  by  UolOnel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  which  he 
left  at  our  office  for  the  examination  of  those  who  feel  on  intereat 
in  this  branch  of  photography.  The  utmoet  purity  and  detail  abonnd 
throughout  these  pictures,  which  represent  a  forest  scene,  with  nndn- 
lating  land  in  the  immediate  foreground. 

CoLouRlN'O  pHOTOORAPHS.— A  coTrcepoitdent,  "  Al|dia,"  Mnda  for 
the  benefit  of  his  brother  photographers  the  following  method  of 
colouring  photoErapbs,  which,  he  premises,  is  not  new,  although 
apparency  bat  little  known;—"!.  Tale  a  sheet  of  glass,  give  it  a  coat  of 
euamelling  collodion  on  a  substratum  of  wax  in  ether,  and  let  it  dry. — 
2.  Take  a  nhotograjih.  colour  it  on  the  back  with  transparent  water 
colours  or  tludaon'a  dyes  many  shades  too  Strong  to  be  natural,  for 
making  it  transparent  imjraverishes  the  oolour  more  than  one-half. 
VVhon  dry  put  it  into  a  dish,  and  cover  it  with  methylated  spirits  for 
five  minutes  or  longer. — 3.  Have  mixed  beforehand  aa  thick  a  soIntioB 
of  picked  gam  arabic  as  yon  can  make,  to  which  add  eight  or  ten 
drops  of  glyoerine  to  each  ounce  of  the  ijolution,  to  keep  it  &om  crock- 
ing when  dry.  Take  the  photograph  wifhout  drawing  off  the  spirit 
more  than  can  be  helped,  and  phinge  it  so  as  to  cover  it  in  the  gnm 
solution  (in  a  dish).  It  will  curdle  and  turn  white  at  flret,  but  will 
come  all  right  when  dry.  Let  it  stay  ten  minutes  or  longer. — 1.  Now 
remove  the  photograph  from  the  gnm  solntion,  and  lay  it  face  down  on 
the  glass  No.  I,  and  proceed  to  rub  out  the  air-bnbblea,  if  ai^.  Let  it 
dry,  cut  round  the  edgea,  and  strip  from  the  glass.  - — 5.  Mount  by 

{utting  a  white  or  coloured  cut-out  oval  mat  at  the  back,  with  white 
bin  card  behind  that,  and  the  picture  is  finished. " 
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A  NEW  PBINTING  PROCESS. 
Wx  leoolleet  thai:  when  writioK,  serenl  yMrs  ago,  on  the  eabj«et  of 
eombinfttiona  of  oxalic  acid  and  iron  anil  thaii  application  to  pfaoto- 
fpaphy,  wo  ni^od  npoa  pliotographera  the  dsBitabilitj  of  bestowing 
more  attention  npon  these  oompounda  Oim  bad  previouair  been 
the  case,  aa  it  wae  pmbable  they  would  erentnallj  be  found  to  be 
of  great  valae. 

From  aa  article  in  another  eolnmn  it  will  be  teen  that  Mr. 
-Willie,  jnn.,  has  reoeatlf  entered  reiy  thoionghly  inta  this  anb- 
ject,  and  has  evalved  from  his  experiments  a  printiag  process  of 
praotieal  ntiUtj,  which  we  tbinlc  wiQ,  sooner  or  later,  prove  to  be 
one  of  great  valae.  Previona  to  speaking  of  the  ntftonobof  Willis'c 
new  process  a  few  words  of  a  chemioo-historical  nature  will  be 
desiraUe.  AltfaoDgh  onr  remarks  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
jointed, as  a  whole  they  will  tend  to  show  the  action  of  the  latest 
Oombinatioiis  of  ohemicals  whicli  tend  to  piodnce  a  certain  result. 

We  hare,  first  of  all,  to  take  a  retrospeotive  mlanoe,  and  direct  at- 
tention to  the  iavestigatione  of  one  whose  memory  is  revered  by  eU 
scientific  photographers.  Sir  John  Herachel,  in  1832,  commQuicated 
to  the  British  Assooiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Oxford, 
the  details  of  a  prooees  in  whioh  platinum  played  a  part ;  but  it  was  ol 
no  praoti<ia  lvalue.  Subaeqaently  lie  experimented  with  the  oxalate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  (ferric  oxalate,  according  to  modern  nomen- 
clature) oombiaed  with  the  salts  of  platinum.  He  foond  that  if 
paper  were  prepared  with  a  solution  of  the  oxalate  and  a  solution 
.  of  the  nentral  chloride  of  platinnm  it  would  be  sendtiTe,  lo  that 
a  daxkening  action  woold  be  set  up  by  the  light,  which  would  go  on 
aft«r  its  removal  from  that  inflnence.  Sir  John  Herscbel's  experi- 
meats  nnfortnnately  went  no  further.  He  found  that  a  bleaching 
action  commenced,  and  Uiat  unless  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
tnuUate  were  applied  all  evidence  of  solar  influence  would  be  erased. 
This,  so  far  as  we  can  disoover,  was  all  the  length  to  which  the 
eminent  tavant  had  advanced  in  the  matter. 

We  now  shift  the  scene  of  action  slightly.  The  same  experimen- 
talist discovered  speoial  wonderful  and  beautifDl  properties  in  certain 
ferrio  salts.  If  the  perealts  of  iron  are  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with 
organic  matler  they  are  reduced  to  thu  state  of  protosalta.  Arising 
out  of  the  discovery  of  this  fact  were  several  appiioations  of  tlist 
principle.  For  example:  theammonio-oitrate,  tlieamooniotartrate, 
and  the  potasaio- tartrate  of  iron  are  all  eSected  by  light.  If 
paper  prepared  with  these  substances  be  exposed  under  a  negRtive 
a  certain  change  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parts 
snbjaifedio  luminous  action  reaot  on  certain  chemicals  in  a  different 
manner  jirom  the  non. exposed  portions,  wbioli  is  proved  by  brushing 
&.e  paper  over  with  solutions  of  silver  or  Rold,  whioh  are  reduced  by 
the  protosalts  of  iron,  but  are  unaffected  by  Uie  other  salt. 

^  ^''*?W'"'*''  uranium,  when  applied  to  paper  in  the  form  of  the 
nitrate  qf  tliStbwe,  is  decomposed  by  light,  the  result  being  that  the 
deoompOTSd  portion  in  its  turn  is  capable  of  decomposing  certain 
metallio  salts  which  may  be  applied  as  developers,  and  which  are 
ledneed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

But  of  all  the  salts  of  iron  acted  npoa  by  light  we  know 
ol  none  that  is  a  greater  favourite  than  the  oxalate  of  iron  and  am- 
monia, the  citrales  and  tartrates  ranking  rotKer  lower  than  that. 


We  eouli  describe  nnmetons  photographic  experiments  whioh  might 
be  Donduotod  with  this  salt,  but  they  would  occupy  too  muoh  space 
in  an  article  like  the  present.  When  paper  is  prepared  with  it,  and 
is  then  exposed  for  a  brief  period  of  time  to  light,  followed  by  a  waah 
of  ferrideyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiato  of  potash)  a  pioture  of  a 
strong  blue  colour  is  at  onoe  developed.  Otl^  developing  agenti 
produce  piotures  in  different  materials  and  in  different  colours. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  his  recent  investigations,  now  happily  brought  to  a 
BDooessfuI  issue,  seems  to  have  determiDed.  first  of  all,  upon  making 
his  piotures  in  the  most  stable  substance  he  oould  think  of,  such  as 
platinum  or  iridium ;  and,  in  searching  for  a  good  reducer  of  Iheaa, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  ferrous  oxalate,  whioh,  we  may  state,  is 
weil  known  to  chemiets  as  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  powder,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  most  other  menetma.  For  some  time  his  experiments 
with  this  Bubtance  yielded  no  satisfiictory  result,  but  at  last  he  diseo- 
vered  that  a  Bolulion  of  it  in  the  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  especially 
if  hot,  inatantly  precipitated  the  meUl  from  the  ordinary  chloride  of 
platinum.  In  other  words,  be  found  that  a  solution  of  ferrous  oxa- 
late in  potassio  osftlate  reduced  salts  of  platinum  to  the  metallio 
state,  and  his  new  process  is  founded  upon  this  reaotion. 

FerrotM  oxalate  can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon  ferrw 
oxalate ;  hence  paper  ooated  with  the  last-named  salt,  and  exposed 
to  light  for  a  suitable  time  under  a  negative,  will  receive  a  positiva 
image  consisting  of  ferrous  oxalate. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  paper  to  have  received  a  coating  of 
chloride  of  platinum  previously  to  the  spplisation  of  the  ferrio 
oxalate,  then  after  exposure  under  a  negative  the  surface  of  the 
paper  in  all  those  parte  which  have  been  acted  on  by  light  will 
support  a  stratum  of  platinum  aalt  in  conteot  with  ferrous  oxalate, 
while  in  iLose  puis  not  acted  on  by  light  the  platinum  salt  will 
remain  in  contact  with  ferric  oxalate.  The  ferrous  salt,  although  it 
has  been  formed  in  contact  with  chloride  of  platinum,  doe's  not 
redoce  the  latter  salt  until  the  paper  supporting  these  salts  is  floated 
on  a  solution  of  potasaio  oxalate,  when  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  dis- 
solved, and  at  the  moment  of  solution  rednoes  the  metal  from  tha 
platinio  chloride.  As  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  formed  only  on  the 
parte  which  have  been  exposed  to  light  it  is  evident  that  the  plati- 
num also  will  be  reduced  on  those  parte  only,  and  aoDsequenlly  we 
shall  have  obtained  from  a  negative  a  positive  print  in  the  metal 
platinum.  From  a  careful  study  of  these  reactions  it  will  be  evident 
that  salts  of  other  metals,  such  as  gold  and  iridium,  may  be  used  a> 
well  as  platinum. 

The  specimens  of  this  new  prooeia  which  we  have  seen  are 
exceedingly  fine,  and  possess  the  most  delicate  gradation  with  much 
vigour.  Their  permanence  ia  undoubted,  as  every  chemist  mnst  at 
perceive ;  and  it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  exposure  required 
under  the  negative  is  about  one-third  of  Oiat  required  in  the  ordinary 
prooess  of  silver  printing.  Mr.  WUlis,  Jun.,  must  be  congratulated 
open  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  has  solved  this  interesting 
problem. 

REFOKM  in  the  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
This  Sooiety  oocupies  such  an  exceptional  position  that  sU  ilg 
movemente  are  public  property.     It  is  not  the  first  time  that  its  in> 
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ternBl  troublea  have  been  eslml;  vratched  b;r  ontaiderai  but  id  the 
preseat  inHtsnae  it  is  not  a  juuruftlistia  diffionlty,  nor  a  persoail 
Bqoabbie  between  noma  of  its  dominaat  members.  It  is  a  battle  of 
prinoiple — a  Btrugf;le  betneen  the  narrow,  antiquated  polioy  which 
has  brought  odiam  on  ita  ralen  and  a  broad  and  enlightened 
Byalera  of  reform  which  will  place  tbe  Society  on  a  higher  level  than 
it  has  ever  yet  attained.  The  aympathies  of  all  gensrouB  minds  must 
ba  with  those  wlio  are  engaged  in  this  nphill  work. 

It  ie  always  an  napleasant  task  tA attack  existing  insUtationsi  and 
to  attribute  bad  motivea  and  personal  ends  is  ever  the  first  device 
adopted  by  the  apholders  of  abnses.  It  is  a  mean  and  paltry  attack, 
and  always  fails;  for  reform  must  triumph  in  the  end.  If. the  insti- 
tutions assailed  cannot  be  defended,  there  is  alivnys  the  ready  means 
at  hand  of  ascribing  impropev  motives.  Some  people  have  faith  in 
tbe  old  saying  that  if  yon  throv  dirt  eoough  some  will  be  sure  to 
stick,  and  so  they  are  liberal  with  the  mod.  The  present  struggle 
is  no  exoeption  to  the  rule. 

When  the  C17  arose  for  reform,  instead  of  meeting  it  on  the  broad 
ground  that  none  was  needed,  the  moTars  were  said  to  be  actuated 
by  impure  motives,  by  wounded  vanity,  by  disappointed  ambition, 
and  that  tbej  were  quarrelsomely  inalioed.  Even  supposing  that 
suoh  were  true,  it  is  bat  a  paltry  attempt  to  shunt  the  main  arga- 
ment — a  mere  evasion  to  lead  the  mind  from  the  real  things  at  issue. 
Tbe  main  point  before  the  members  is  that  reform  is  needed ;  the 
Conocil — the  governing  body — ie  not  selected  on  a  method  calculated 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  members  at  large.  It  is  wrong  in  principle 
for  the  governing  body  to  select  themselvee;  to  retain  themselves  in 
power  for  ten  or  a  eoore  of  years,  or  even  for  a  lifetime;  to  eject 
whom  they  think  proper  by  arbitrary  rules,  and  to  replace  for  private 
reasona  apart  from  fitneas  for  pnblio  duty.  Such  is  the  system  that 
now  exists ;  and  it  is  against  this,  and  the  glaring  abuses  that  foUow, 
that  the  cry  for  reform  has  arisen. 

It  is  notorious  that  for  years  past  no  member  has  had  a  chance  for 
a  seat  at  the  Council  except  by  the  private  influence  of  some  of  the 
ruling  section  of  the  Council,  or  unless  ha  has  bad  a  handle  to  his 
name :  knd  then,  known  or  unknown,  on  toadying  principle,  he  has 
been  introduced.  And  further:  if  it  be  found  that  an  individual  will 
not  work  to  suit  the  views  of  the  mlers  of  the  Connoil,  at  the  eadiest 
occasion  lie  has  been  ejected,  or  the  treatment  he  has  received  has 
been  each  as,  from  self-respect  alone,  he  has  been  obliged  to  resign. 
This  explaina  the  recent  resignations,  and  the  non-attendanoe  of 
others  who  have  not  resigned. 

It  is  in  the  natnie  of  bad  institationB  to  corrupt  men  and  to  estab- 
lish injurious  practices.  Tliis  system  has  gone  on  so  long  that  certain 
traditions  have  been  formed  in  this  Conncil,  one  of  them  being  that 
whatevertakesplsceatitssittingsmastnot  be  spoken  of  out-of-doors. 
Sometime  since  Mr.  Stillman  had  the  courage  to  ignore  this  under- 
standing, and,  in  a  letter  to  this  Journal,  alluded  to  matters  at  the 
Council.  From  that  lime  he  beoame  a  marked  man,  was  declared 
"  disloyal,"  and  on  the  next  occasion  be  was  Reeled  from  the  Gotmoil 
and  his  name  not  put  down  for  re-election. 

Now,  what  is  there  in  this  msnaging  committee  that  permits 
its  oonstitating  itself  into  a  "  Council  of  Ten  "  or  a  "  star  chamber  ?  " 
or  what  is  there  in  its  deliberations  that  should  not  be  published 
abroad?  Men  do  not  surround  themselves  with  tlie  conditions  of 
privacy  if  their  deeds  will  bear  open  examination.  Contrast  this 
method  with  that  of  some  photographic  societies,  where  the  meetings 
of  tbe  committee  are  not  only  open,  but  where  the  members  are 
invited  to  bo  present.  But  the  Council  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society  has  become  so  exclusive  that  it  has  virtually  created  itself 
into  a  caste — a  sort  of  higliet  grade  whosa  transaotiona  are  to  be 
concealed  from  tbe  rest  of  the  members. 

When  the  requisitions  were  found  to  be  signed  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  the  rest  assailed  them  as  being  false  t« 
their  trust,  as  having  been  guilty  of  unwortliy  aonduat,  and  as 
derogatory  to  tlieir  caste.  This  treatment  was  psrsigted  in  until 
thtiy  felt  compelled  to  resign.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  tliees 
gentlemen  should  seek  tlie  aid  of  their  fellow-membeis  tO  reform 
this  lameutablo  coatlition  of  aff'tirs?  It  must  be  rememlwxed  that 
the  reform  movement  starts  from  these  genUemeo,  who,  seeing  the 


abnses  within  the  Council,  were  convinced  by  fteir  experience  that 
nntil  the  whole  system  was  changed  the  Society  could  never  bs 
properly  managed.  The  evil  crops  up  everywhere,  and  at  no  period 
is  it  so  marked  as  in  connection  with  the  annual  exhibition.  The 
Council  has  the  whole  arrangement  of  it — the  hanging  of  the  pictures, 
the  determining  and  the  awarding  of  the  medals,  one  portion  formiog 
the  jury,  and  giving  to  their  fellows  the  lion's  share  of  the  medtU. 

In  speaking  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  it  must  be  borne  in  mini 
that  it  is  not  an  unmixed  body.  It  is  composed,  praoUcally,  of  thrsa 
sectioua— oue,  the  ornamental  members,  who  rarely  take  part  in  its 
proceedings ;  another,  formed  of  honourable  gentlemen,  who  earnestly 
strive,  despite  the  wrelehed  system,  to  work  for  the  general  good; 
and  the  ruling  section,  being  thoae  who  delight  to  have  everything  theit 
own  way.  These  are  they  who  oppose  the  proposed  changes,  knowing ' 
that  if  they  are  made  they  will  lose  the  power  they  now  possess  j 
Although  condemning  the  Council  as  a  whole,  it  is  but  fair  to  mob 
distinctions  between  the  elements  of  which  that  body  is  composed;: 
otherwise  justice  would  not  be  doae  to  some  who  would  asrtainly 
not  lend  themselves  to  acts  tiiaf  are  done  in  the  name  of  the  ConnoiL 

It  is  no  use,  however,  to  invidiously  name  individuals.  Before  thi 
present  parties  were  in  power  the  some  complaints  were  made  of  thdi  | 
predecessors ;  and  whoever  is  in  office  under  the  existing  system  will  j 
be  tempted  to  go  on  in  the  same  way.  It  is  tlte  whole  system  that  ii  | 
wrong,  and  tiie  present  movement  is  directed  against  the  system  and  | 
not  against  the  individuals  who  hold  the  ofBcas.  One  member  I 
expressed  the  idea  clearly  when  he  said— "  Individually  I  hanj 
nothing  to  say  against  any  one  genUeman  who  is  on  the  Council,  bat, 
collectively,  I  object  to  tbem  all."  j 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  though  only  thirty  or  forty  have  mgnej  j 
the  requisitions,  this  does  not  by  any  means  comprise  the  whole  of  J 
the  London  members  who  are  known  to  be  desirous  for  reform ;  they  | 
are  only  the  members  w)io  in  a  short  time  ooold  be  got  t'other  tit  I 
compare  their  views.  We  are  sure  that  the  bulk  of  the  conntrTj 
members  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  metropolitan  ones  for  taking  the  I 
active  part  in  which  the  former  are  prevented,  by  non-residenoe,  boa  ' 
personally  participating.  And  we  may  say,  further,  that  if  thi 
present  opportunity  be  not  taken  advantage  of,  by  effecting  rrionBi  | 
and  placing' its  management  on  a  broader  basis,  the  Society  wiB. 
receive  such  a  shock  from  the  wholesale  resignations  that  will  pea  I 
in  from  town  and  country  as  to  seriously  paralyse  its  enei^es.  I 

This  will  only  be  the  prelnde  to  the  ignominious  end  experience!  I 
by  another  Society  once  great  in  its  day,  and  which  was  based  <« 
the  same  model— the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland.  ThisSocie^ 
had  plenty  of  funds,  had  ornamental  members  at  its  head,  for  yesis 
held  its  annual  exhibition,  was  lavish  of  its  medals,  and  yet  died  ant 
And  why  ?  Because  it  ignored  that  which  must  ever  be  a  vital 
element  in  any  society — the  body  of  .working  members.  We  remeo- 
ber  being  present  on  the  occasion  of  a  paper  being  read  by  Sir  Davit 
Brewster  when  only /our  members  were  present  to  hear  it,  audtU, 
was  not  an  unusual  occurrence. 

No  society  can  continue  to  exist  unless  the  body  of  the  mamboi 
tskc  an  interest  in  its  proceedings,  and  it  is  this  particular  class  tlut 
has  risen  in  rebeUion  against  the  present  Council;  and  if  thtf  lean 
or  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  ita  proceedings  the  Society  mast  dis 
of  inanition.  Hence  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  set  the  membets  si 
defiance,  as  is  being  done  by  the  ill-advised  proceedings  of  lbs , 
Ooundl  of  the  Photographic  Society. 


NITRATE  OF  BARYTA  IN  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH.  , 
Thb  employment  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  nitrate  bath  for  seniitisiB|  1 
collodion  plates  has  been  proposed  within  the  last  few  months  by  1 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson— the  special  effect  intended  to  be  gained  bong 
the  diminution  of  the  liability  to  the  formation  of  pinholes  from  eiMSS  1 
of  iodide  of  silver.  How  this  is  effected  is  not  quite  easy  to  perceive,  at  1 
the  result  of  direct  experiment  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  iodill  ' 
of  silver  is  soluble  to  agreater  extent  in  very  dilute  solntion  of  nitisH 
ofbarytatlian  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  for  this,  it  appears  U  i 

is  what  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  the  ttatensuts  vHA  | 
have  appeared  from  time  to  tim«.  ^'  —.•~,^\'  ^ 
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h  think  (])!■  mattar  daeerriiig  of  lometrhat  mora  atteution  Uiau 

leen  scoorded  to  it,  and  that  experimenta  apon  a  rather  oonuder- 

1^    wale  Bhould  be  andertaken  irith  a  view  to  asoertaia  definitalf, 

-  ,  ia  first  place,  whether  the  addition  propoaed  really  affeats  the 
^  bilit;  of  the  iodide  of  Btlver,  or  whether  the  imprarement  in  the 
bI,   dng  of  a  bath  of  the  oombined  nitrates  maj  not  be  due  to  other 

^.   :  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  early  dajs  of  eoUodioo,  one  of 

-  ^'  moat  socoeaafnl  developing  agenta  employed  for  the  prodaotion 
_  JrUliant  poBitives  on  glass  (for  at  that  time  the  taking  of  nega- 

lot  ao  generally  ibe  object  in  view)  waa  a  strong  aolntion 
Dtonitrate  of  iron,  or,  rather,  a  mixtoie  of  protonitrate  and 
lalphate  of  iron.  The  formaia  reoommanded  by  Dr.  Diamond — 
we  think,  waa  the  first  to  anggeat  the  use  of  thia  oomponud — 
to  boil  in  a  Florenoe  flask  two  parts  of  anlphate  of  iron,  one 
"'  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  eight  parts  of  water.  As  soon  aa  the 
^V  lallH  had  dissolTed  a  oopioua  white  preoipitate  was  thrown 
'  ^,  nhioh  was  Beparated  by  filtration,  and  the  dear  greenish  fluid 
;ed  to  develope  the  image.  Now  one  of  the  efFects  produced 
e  use  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in  the  negative  bath  appears  to 
at  after  development  and  £:£iDg  in  Uie  nsnal  way  the  film 
f*"  trs  Bomewhat  opalesoent  upon  drying.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
■^  improbable  that  the  introduction  of  tliia  salt  may  have  an  efi'eot 
'*JJ  mtioipated,  but  that  the  collodion  film  being  permeated  with 
^  te  of  baryta  as  well  as  with  nitrate  of  silver  ths  action  of  the 
"7  mlphata  of  iron  in  the  developer  causes  the  formation  of  nitrate 
*"  o  in  the  fihn  itself,  and  that  in  that  oaaoeiit  ooadition  it  may  be 
affective  as  a  developer  than  the  simple  piotoaulphate  of  iron. 
'^*  such  a  decomposition  doet  take  place  in  the  film  the  fact  of  the 
nent  appearance  of  it  after  drying  seems  to  demonstrate. 
^  all  events,  we  think  the  matter  deserves  a  much  greatar 
^l*  nt  of  investigation  than  it  seems  to  have  induced:  and,  if  some 
^*  [  amatenr  readers  (and  it  is  uauoUy  amsteun  who  take  up  these 
*^'  iona  to  work  ont)  woold  enter  upon  a  series  of  experiments 
Knat  the  quealion,  it  would  be  a  work  which  m^ht  prove  of 
tr  importaaoe  than  at  first  sight  one  may  be  led  to  suppose. 
.1  I  are  aware  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  making  further  ex- 
>^  lenta  dnring  the  past  week  which  have,  we  believe,  confirmed 
^'  in  tha  high  estimation  he  originally  accorded  to  the  addiUon 
■^  bsto  of  baryta  to  the  negative  bath.  These  esperimenta  n 
■'^    KKin  to  be  ai  ~ 
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I^T  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

No.  UL— A  NEW  PBINTING  PROCESS, 

ava  much  pleaeura  in  deBoriBing  this  week  a  new  process  of 

^i     Bg.    In  an  article  in  another  columa  the  reader  will  see  a 

'  acoount  of  the  various  ohemical  reactions  involved  in  that 

IB,  aa  well  as  some  matters  of  a  somewhat  historical  character 

f  ftllied  to  the  principles  whioh  nndarlie  it. 

bj      ■  gentleman  by  whom  the  new  prooees  has  been  discovered  and 

'   '  bears  a  name  very  favourably  known  to  photographers  in 

.  with  the  discovery  of  another  printing  process  of  much 

-the  anfliue  process — whioh,  very  nntortunately,  has  never 

tfaroHD  open  to  the  photogr&phio  world,   aa  the  firm  who 

baaed  the  patent  (Uessrs.  Vinoant  Brooks,  Day  and  Co.)  have 

1  it  to  be  more  advantageous  to  reserve  the  working  of  the  pro- 

to  themselves  than  to  grant  lioenass  to  faoiliUte  its  being  worked 

lly.     Ur.  William  Willis  is  well  known  to  be  the  inventor  of 

"ne  process;  and  the  inventor  of  the  prooess  we  are  about  to 

bears  the  same  patronymic,  although  the  two  inventors 

distinct  persona,  sdU  standing,  however,  in  the  dose 

lip  of  father  and  son.    The  inventor  and  patentee  with 

I  we  have  now  to  do  is  Mr.  Willie,  Junior;  and,  at  the  outset, 

ite  that  gentleman  on  having  introduced  a  prooees  which, 

re,  will  be  found  not  only  novel  but  really  useful. 

I  pi«amble  to  the  apecification  sets  forth  that  the  invention  has 

kt^ects  improvements  in  the  chemioal  treatment  of  the  surfaces 

r,  wood,  and  other  suitable  mateiiala  emf  loyed  for  receiving 


images  from  photographic  negatives,  or  firom  any  other  objects  inter- 
posed between  the  light  and  such  prepared  surface. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  efi'ected  is  by  the  application  of  simple 
or  compound  eaits  of  platinnm,  iridium,  or  gold,  or  a  mixture  of  such 
salts.  After  thia  has  been  dried  the  eoifaoe  may,  or  may  not,  receive 
a  coating  of  the  salt  of  another  metal.  After  being  dried  the  snrfaee 
receivea  an  application  of  ferris  oxalate  or  tartrate  and  again  dried. 
The  paper  is  now  ready  for  exposure  nnder  a  negative,  the  exposure 
being  sufficient  aa  soon  as  a  faint  brown  image  appears.  The  paper 
is  then  removed,  and  on  being  bmahed  over  with,  or  floated  upon,  a 
Bolntion  of  the  nentrol  oxalate  of  potaeaium  the  feeble  brown  image 
becomes  converted  into  a  strong  and  Intense  black. 

The  above  is  the  prooess  as  it  may  be  generally  stated ;  but  Mr. 
Willis  describes  various  metboda  in  detail  by  which  the  principles  of 
action  may  be  successivdy  applied  in  practice.     Far  example : — 

First  Method. — A  ten-grain  solution  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium 
is  applied  to  paper.  When  dry  a  forty-grain  Bolntion  of  nitrate  of 
lead  is  then  applied,  followed,  after  drying,  with  a  wash  of  a  sixty- 
grain  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  with  as  little  oxolio  acid  as  is  sufficient 
to  render  the  oxalate  soluble.  In  this  state,  after  being  dried,  it  is 
ready  for  exposure,  after  wliich  operation  the  print  is  floated  on  a  hot 
Bolntion  of  potassio  oxalate.  Tiie  picture  is  now  washed  sncceseively 
in  A  weak  solution  of  oxalic  add,  plain  water,  hyposolphits  of  soda, 
with  B  final  rinse  in  (dain  water. 

Stoond  Method. — Proceed  as  before  directed,  Only  substitute  for  the 
nitrate  of  lead  an  eight-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  and,  after 
removing  the  prints  from  the  weak  solution  of  ozaUo  odd,  they  are 
finished  by  an  immersion  in  either  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  or  in  a  leaak  solntion  of  this  salt,  followed  by  a  weak  solution 
of  ammonia,  lupplsmented  in  both  oases  by  a  slight  wash  in  plain 
water. 

Third  Method. — A  twelve-grain  solution  of  platiuio  bromide  is 
applied  to  paper,  whioh,  after  being  dried,  is  then  coated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  ferric  tartrate,  and  again  dried.  It  is  now  exposed  under 
the  negative,  and  the  weak  image  thus  obtained  is  strengthened  by 
flosting  it  upon  a  hot  solution  of  potoasio  oxalate.  After  immersion 
in  a  weak  solntion  of  oxalic  add  the  print  is  washed  in  plain  water 
and  dried. 

The  foregoing  methods  are  sufficient  to  afford  an  idea  of  the 
operations,  which  are  snsoeptible  of  several  voriatioDa,  or  of  being 
altogether  inverted. 

The  special  "  olaim  "  in  this  patent  for  l^e  produotion,  on  aoitable 
■urfooaa,  of  photographic  pictures  in  platinum,  iridium,  and  other 
metals,  is  the  application  of  solutions  of  potasaic,  ammonia,  or  other 
suitable  oxalate  to  such  surfaces  after  they  have  been  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative  or  other  suitable  object,  and  whioh  surfacea 
have  been  coated  previous  to  such  insolation  with  ferrio  and  other 
salts  substantially  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  deaoribed. 

For  a  further  aooeunt  of  thia  prooeea  see  an  artide  in  onr  first 


Ws  observe  Uiat  Mr.  Brothers  has  been  making  soma  observations 
on  the  condition  of  certsin  prints  in  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's  PencU  of 
Mature — a  photographicaUy-illnatrated  volume  which  waa  publiahed 
in  1B44 ;  and,  while  he  admits  that  some  of  these  prints  are  faded  so 
badly  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable,  he  is  still  unable  to  arrive 
at  the  oonolueton  that  photographs  therefore,  as  a  naoesaity,  fade. 
We  have  long  since  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  &om  the 
same  data,  viz.,  the  state  of  the  prints  in  tlie  PmeU  of  Nature.  Mr. 
Brothers  cites  the  condition  of  one  print  in  portioular— -the  view  of 
The  BottUvardi.  In  our  copy  of  the  work  wo  find  that  tiiia  print  is 
still  bold  end  vigorous  in  tone— indeed,  quite  as  good  as  lome  of 
the  pictures  which  were  in  the  last  Photographio  Exhibition;  that 
ia,  speaking  of  it  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately,  the  margins  of  Ilia  pic- 
turo  proves  to  be  an  exception  to  the  otherwise  (general  excellence  by 
which  it  i*  oharacterised,  for  they  have  faded  to  a  dingy  yellow.  So 
it  is  with  the  other  pictures  in  the  volume ;  the  margins  have  faded, 
the  rest  being  quite  viftorons  and  bright,  Tha  cause,  as  suggeeled 
Lj  Mr.  Brothers,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  mounting 
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materials.  ConTsraing  witli  Mr.  Talbot  on  thie  snbject,  he  told  ns 
th&t  the  pictnroB  were  entrusted  to  a  bookbiader  to  mount,  and 
he  lesmt  afterwards  that  tlie  paste  by  nhioh  the;  were  mounted 
ooittaiaed  alum,  although,  fortunatelj,  he  had  adopted  the  precaution 
of  instraoting  the  bookbinder  to  apply  no  paste  except  to  the  margins 
of  the  prints.  This  peouliaritjiu  the  monntiag  is  atones  seen  upon 
beading  the  mount,  when  the  oockling  of  the  photograph  abows  that 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  unattached  to  the  card.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  &om  this  is  obTioaa — plain,  even  nntoned,  photographie 
prints  do  not  necessarily  fade.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon 
the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Talbot's  prints  would  now  be  had  glue, 
fresh  starch,  dextrine,  01  other  mooating  agent  been  used  in  attaching 
them  to  ths  mooutfi. 


THE  STRONG  ALKALINE  DEVELOPER. 
Ahokost  the  novelties  in  our  art  which  have  been  broit|;;ht  forward 
during  the  past  year — some  progressive,  others  (acoording  to  Dr. 
Niool)  retrogressive— we  mast  include  the  change  in  the  formnla  for 
making  ths  alkaline  developer  for  bromide  plates,  saggested  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  as  belonging  certainly  to  the  former  class. 

I  have  lately  made  the  following  instruciive  experiments  with  two 
alkaline  developers— one  made  aooording  to  the  old  plan,  the  other 
according  to  the  new — and  the  results  have  cleared  away  any  linger- 
ing doubt  that  may  have  remained  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  superior 
eSoBoy  of  the  latter. 

The  old  alkaline  developer,  as  originally  published  by  Migor 
Bussell,  consisted  of  a  three-grun  solution  of  pyrogallol  in  water, 
to  whioh  were  added  one  or  two  minims  of  a  five-grain  solution  of 
bromide  of  potoaBium  and  one  or  tvro  minimn  of  ammonia,  alihough 
tite  addition  of  the  potassium  bromide  was  not  always  insisted  on. 
This  was  the  formula  whioh  I  employed  for  some  yean  with  but 
sligiit  modification. 

The  new  formula  conusta  in  greatly  inorsosing  the  dose  of  potas- 
sium bromide,  and  at  ths  same  time  that  of  aroinonia  in  a  oor- 
reepoDding  proportion. 

The  fallowing  experiments,  mads  by  me  a  week  am  with  sompulons 
oare,  will  show  the  difference  of  result  prodaoed  oy  a  change  horn 
the  old  to  the  new  formnla : — 

A  stereosoopic  plate,  having  been  first  marked  transversely  across 
the  bsck  by  a  diamond  so  that  it  oould  be  broken  in  half  after  the 
exposure,  was  coated  with  a  ten-grain  cadmium- bromieed  collodion, 
excited  in  an  eighty-grain  bath  for  ten  minutea.  thoroughly  washed 
BO  sa  to  remove  all  the  free  nitrate,  coated  with  diluted  albumen, 
and  exposed  in  a  binocular  camera  for  half  the  time  that  I  should 
have  given  to  a  good  common  wet  collodion  plate.  It  was  then 
broken  in  half,  and  an  alkaline  developer  jnade  according  to  the 
old  plan  waa  applied  to  one  of  the  halves.  The  image  appeared  in 
tlie  usual  way,  and  by  thelaid  of  another  minim  or  two  of  ammonia 
came  up  to  good  printing  density,  with  all  the  details  well  out,  and 
the  exposure  as  nearly  right  as  could  be.  The  old  developer  seemed, 
therefore,  to  be  a  success,  and  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  desire. 

The  other  half  of  the  piste  was  next  developed  by  the  new  method ; 
that  is  to  aay,  by  a  three-grain  aqueous  aolation  of  pyrogallol,  to 
which  were  added  («n  minims  of  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  potassium 
bromide,  and  five  minims  of  a  solution  of  ammonia  composed  of 
equal  porta  of  ammonia  and  water.  The  reader  will  observe  that 
tliia  developer  contained  thirty  times  as  much  potassium  bromide  as 
that  used  in  the  first  experiment 

No  image  at  first  appeared,  not  even  a  trace,  nuUl  more  ammonia 
was  added  to  the  eolation.  It  then  gradually  came  out,  retaining 
alwoya  the  clearness  of  the  unexposed  border  ot  the  plate  behind  tlie 
wood  of  the  dark  slide,  until,  after  freqaent  additions  of  ammonia, 
such  a  mass  of  detail  was  forced  oat  in  the  shadows,  and  each  an  in- 
tolerable amount  of  flare  prodaced  from  the  sky  over  adjacent 
objects,  as  proved  the  exposure  to  have  been  at  least  five  times  too 
great! 

Now,  as  both  halves  o(  the  plate  had  been  equally  exposed,  it 
fallows  that  the  old-fashioned  developer  had  failed  to  bring  out  fully 
all  that  light  had  effected  npon  the  film;  and  yet  it  hod  done  its 
best,  for  I  had  continned  to  add  ammonia  until  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  inoipient  fog  occurred. 

In  the  new  and  strong  developer,  containing  more  restraining 
bromide  and  more  ammonia  in  proportion,  we  have,  therefore,  the 
means  of  arriving  at  an  equally  good  negative  uritA  a  much  thorter 
npoiurt.  In  fact,  by  working  in  this  new  direction,  I  have  reason 
to  hops  that  instantaneous  portnita  may  be  token  m  an  ordioarr 
Iignt  in  an  ordinary  studio.  I 


The  utmost  limit  to  which  I  have  yet  gone  in  the  addition  of  re- 
straining bromide  to  the  developer  has  been  to  add  to  the  tliree-gtoin 
solution  of  pyrogallol  one  grain  of  potassium  bromide— that  is  to 
say,  a  hondred  times  as  much  as  Msjor  Russell  at  first  recommended; 
and  on  adding  ammonia  in  a  oorreeponding  proportion  a  perfectly 
good  negative  was  obtained.  Where,  then,  does  the  limit  he  to  this 
strengthening  of  the  developer— not  with  pyrogallol,  but  with  the 
other  ingredients?  I  cannot  say;  but  there  is  an  important  field 
open  for  experiment. 

Another  question  which  arises  is — How  will  chloridt  of  silver  be 
affected  by  this  new  alkaline  developer?  It  has  been  proved  that 
chloride  of  silver,  without  having  been  exposed  to  light,  ie  so  readily 
reduced  by  ths  old  alkaline  developer  as  to  be  useless  for  the  esmero. 
But  will  uie  new  developer  have  the  same  effect?  May  we  not  be 
able,  by  means  of  a  {urge  dose  of  restraining  bromide  and  a  $t>\aU 
dose  of  ammonia,  to  develops  an  image  upon  chloride  of  silver?  and 
may  ws  not  hope  to  find  the  chloride,  when  treated  In  this  way,  more 
sensitive  even  than  the  bromide?  Chloriue  has  a  weaker  ofBnity for 
silver  than  bromine  has,  and  also  a  stronger  affinity  for  hydrogen; 
ought  not  chloride  of  silver,  therefore,  to  be  more  sensitive  than 
bromide? 

Iodine  has  the  strongest  a£Saity  for  silver,  bromine  next,  and 
olUorine  least.  Iodide  of  silver  is  not  affected  at  all  by  an  alksliae 
developer,  however  strong.  Bromide  of  silver  is  reduced  in  the 
degree  which  has  been  found  siutahle  for  our  purpose,  and  olilorids 
of  silver  too  readily  to  be  of  any  use  to  us.  But  may  not  ihia  loo 
ready  redaction  of  the  ohloride  of  silver  be  held  in  cheek  by  a  larger 
dose  of  restraining  bromide  in  ths  developer?  Here  ia  a  new  and 
important  field  open  for  inqniry. 

next  great  step  in  photography  mast  be  in  the  direction  of 


devote  to  experiments  should  work  in  this  direction. 

Bat,  after  all,  it  seems  to  rae  tliat  iodide  of  silver,  plus  free  nitrate, 
may  be  the  moet  readily  affected  by  light  of  all  the  haloid  sails  ef 
silver,  only  ne  have  unfortunately  no  good  means  of  4eveloplsg  tlie 
image.  With  our  common  acid  developers  the  feeble  details  in  the 
shadows  are  destroyed  by  the  acid  before  any  precipitate  of  silver 
from  the  decomposing  developer  can  take  place  npon  them.  In  short, 
the  acid  developer  seems  to  be  wrong  in  principle  and  always  open 
to  this  objeotion,  so  as  to  be  only  suitable  for  long  exposures.  If,  as 
^there  is>Btrong  reason  to  beheve,  the  latent  image  is  composed  of 
oxyiodide  of  silver — that  is  to  say,  of  oxide  of  silver  in  combination 
with  the  iodide— then,  since  iodide  has  the  strongest  afGaity  for  silver  ' 
of  all  the  three  halogens,  the  latent  image  ought  tii  be  forme'd  mors 
readily  npon  it  than  upon  either  bromide  or  chloride ;  but,  nnforta- 
nately,  we  do  not  yet  know  faow  to  develops  properly  the  image  upon 
iodide  of  silver.  All  the  free  nitrate  onght  to  be  washed  off  ths  film  , 
after  the  exposure,  and  then  a  developer  applied  which  has  not  only 
a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  but  also  for  iodine.  j 

In  our  present  mode  of  alkaline  development  the  bromine  of  ths  1 
exposed  bromide  of  silver  goee  to  the  ammonium,  and  the  oxygen  ' 
of  the  ammonia,  as  well  as  of  the  silver  oxide,  to  tlie  pyrogallol ;  but  i 
in  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver,  the  silver  will  not  port  with  its  iodine,,,! 
and  therefore  the  process  fails.    What  we  want  is  a  solution  of  pyro- 
gallol, with  tlie  addition  of  some  oxidised  element  which  shell  have 
a  feeUe  affinity  for  oxygen,  but  a  stronger  affinity  for  iodine  thaa 
silver  has.     The  iodine  of  the  latent  image  would  then  go  to  this 
element,  and  its  oxygen  and  that  of  tlie  silver  oxide  to  the  pyrogallol, 
and  development  would  take  place.    But  even  then  a  proper  reslrainer 
would  be  required,  so  that  the  unexposed  iodide  of  silver  might  not 
be  reduced  at  the  same  time  as  that  which  had  reoeived  the  impact 
of  light. 

Thta  suggests  another  qnastion  In  referenoe  to  oar  present  alkaline 
developer — Is  ammonia  the  best  alkali  to  add  to  it?  May  net 
some  other  element  better  than  ammonium  be  found,  which  has  a 
feebler  affinity  for  oxygen  and  a  stronger  affinity  for  bromine  ?  Tlia 
use  of  carbonated  instead  of  caustic  ammonia  is  clearly  a  mistake,  | 
since  the  carbonic  acid  can  only  enfeeble  the  developer  without  any  i 
compensating  good  effoct,  and  I  observe  that  it  has  now  been  gene-' 
rally  given  up.  I  have  never  used  it  myself,  having  believed  it  to 
be  wrong  from  the  very  first.  Tuouas  Scttom,  B.A. 


GRADDATED  STRIPS  FOR  PHOTOMETRIC AL  PURPOSES. 
In  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1811,  I  oallei 
attention  to  a  method  of  preparing  graduated  strips  for  photometrios 
parposea — a  method  which  involved  the  use  of  no  other  opporota 
than  a  box  with  a  hole  in  the  lid.    In  sabseqaent  nanben  of  thi 
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Joornal  I  Ravo  tbe  formula  irhicli  I  bad  detlucod  fur  calcukliDf(  the 
nriiHu  degrees  of  expoaare  teceived  bj  differeut  poitious  of  tlie 
KDiitiMd  paper. 


61 


C_ 


Let  the  fiftore  repreflent  a  section  of  tlie  box  ia  queation,  tUe  line 
C  B  the  aarface  on  which  the  seneitiTe  paper  is  laid,  and  tlis  point 
A  ths  positioti  of  the  hole  through  wiiich  light  is  admitted.  Let  x 
ba  ued  Id  denote  the  position  of  some  point  between  C  and  B  at 
*bieb  we  desire  to  know  the  intensity  of  the  liftht  as  catnpared  vritli 
Ihil  iJUIing  oa  the  point  B,  then  the  formula  in  qaeetion  wa 
fcUoM;—  AB, 

Aa'. 

At  tbe  eommencflraent  of  s  aeries  of  experiments,  to  the  rasnlts  of 
riuch  T  shall  hereafter  invite  the  reader's  attention,  I  oalaulated  the 
intensiUes  of  the  light  falling  at  int«rvsls  of  half-an-inoh  along  tlie 
liae  C  B,  in  the  instance  of  s  box  whose  length  is  six  inches  and 
vhcM  depth  ia  three.  The  bjpathenuee  (or  line  A  x}  was  in  each 
iutuiee  calenlated.  The  intenaltj  of  the  light  was  then  dednced  b; 
Um  fonnnla  given,  and,  -to^^ethet-  with  tlie  difTorenee  of  intensitj  as 
cam  pared  IV  ith  tlie  preceding  point,  ia  given  in  the  subjoined  table: — 

UibDfifl  fram  HypothftnuH  IrAb^tXtj  of  DlmlnntioD  of 

ordutuice  Aj^  Light-  iDtooaltj^. 


0-0  . 
0-3  . 


-  3,-,.. 


6-5  . 


.  61|.. 


53  ., 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  of  intensity 
Rperienced  at  different  points  along  the  scale,  at  equal  diatanoes 
fnnn  each  other,  are  by  no  means  constant,  the  maximum  difference 
being  1S4  defp-ess,  and  the  minimum  U.  In  short,  on  one  part  of 
Um  graduated  atrip  produced  by  auoh  an  inatmment  the  tranaition 
in  dMniical  intensity  indicated  will  be  thirteen  times  that  indicated 
M  another  and  «qaal  portion  of  the  same  strip.  To  my  mind  any 
p«at  inequality  of  diminution  in  equal  steps  of  a  photometer  strip 
ia  »eiy  undesirable,  resulting,  as  it  muat  do,  in  a  oonslantly- varying 
isantity  kb  tlia  minimum  of  experimental  error. 

The  pendulnm  photometer  made  nae  of  by  Dr.  Bascoe  in  hia 
pbotoahemical  researches  some  years  ago  also  guve  a  atrip  on  which 
•qnal  lengths  repreaented  unequal  diminutions  of  chemical  intensity. 


Preferring  that  the  diminution  of  ii^hi  on  Hucceaaive  steps  of  the 
Hiip  should  be  represented  by  a  ooustant  quantiCv,  I  have  been  in- 
lOMd  to  leAort  to  a  rotating  diso,  witb  a  slit  in  it  for  exposure,  as  by 
•ttying  the  width  of  that  sht  any  rsquirsd  gradation  osn  be  pro- 
4md.    If,  for  instance,  we  stietui  a  strip  of  sensitised  pspei  on  a 


circular  board,  and  extending  from  its  centre  to  its  circumfeienec, 
and  then  cover  this  board  with  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard  or  tiu 
having  a  piece  cut  out,  two  of  whose  boundaries  are  radii  of  the 
circle,  by  causing  this  upper  piece  to  be  whirled  round  the  Bensitiaed 
paper  will  be  exposed  during  the  passage  of  the  slit.  This  particular 
shape  of  slit,  howeyer,  grows  wider  in  juat  the  same  proportion  S3 
different  portions  of  the  radius  travel  foster,  and  the  exposure  ia  con- 
sequently uniform  throughout  the  length  of  the  sensitised  paper,  and 
no  gradation  euauea.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  lines  boundiiig 
two  of  tlie  aUt'a  sides  cease  to  be  radii  of  the  circle  gradation  of  some 
sort  at  once  resuita.  If,  for  inatance.  the  flit  have  parallel  sides  the 
further  we  get  from  the  centre  the  shorter  tlie  ezpoBure  will  be,  as 
there  is  but  the  same  amount  of  aperture  to  travel  over  the  paper, 
and  the  rate  of  its  motion  is  faster  in  the  proportion  of  its  diEtauce 
from  the  centre.  The  nearer  the  internal  end  of  tho  slit  is  to  the 
centre  the  more  violent  the  gradations  will  he,  and. the  more  severe 
tlie  curve  required  for  thelt  equaliaation.  In  compuliug  the  width 
of  a  slit  it  muat  be  remembered  tliat  our  figures  deal  not  witli  lines 
at  right  angles  to  the  radiua,  but  with  segments  of  circles  whose  cords 
are  at  such  right  angles.  Suppose  we  have  a  alit  whose  segments  are 
of  equnl  length,  and  whose  eides  are  consequently  almost,  but  not 
quite,  paralld,  we  shall  ijud  the  gradations  obtained  by  its  rotations 
to  be  as  follow : — 

WHE.-r  IBS  IKHER  ExD  Of  SuV  11  OSI  GEADAtlOB    FROJI  CCHIKE. 
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already  meutioned,  that 

tlie  nearer  the  inner  end  of  the  sUt  is  to  the  centre  of  llio  circle 
the  more  violent  are  the  gradations.  A  sht  with  nine  gradaliona, 
wiiose  inner  end  ia  at  the  distance  1,  has  a  maximum  diminution 
of  exposure  in  a  single  step  of  SOO  and  a  minimum  of  14 ;  wliilst  a 
slit  whoae  inner  end  ia  two  grEdations  from  the  centre  has  a  maxi- 
mum of  334  and  a  minimum  of  22,  and  one  whose  inner  end  is  three 
atepa  from  the  centre  has  a  maximum  of  250  and  a  minimum  of  2!4. 
In  every  instance,  however,  the  ineqnahty  of  tbe  steps  is  glaring. 
If  we  determine  what  gradations  we  require,  and  compare  them  witlk 
the  gradatioue  in  the  above  table  given  by  a  constant  length  of  arc, 
B  aimple-proportion  sum  yields  the  length  of  arc  required  tu  obtain 
the  desired  (p^dations. 

The  following  short  talile  supplements  the  figures  given  in  the 
preceding  tsble  in  tho  desired  respect: — 

'Whim  ibe  Ikhib  Emu  or  Slit  is  Omb  Gbahatios  ru>u  Ce.<jib& 

'^G^UM''»o.f  I  2  !  4  6  0  T  8  8 

Keqolred  Ondatlon       lOOO     filW       BOO       700       GOO       IV)       Vi>       SOO       SOO 

^^iV  *"  ^]         »         11         «I         «l  <  '         *>         2)         11 

Whsh  the  Ihhbb  Ehd  <a  Slit  a  Two  QaADiTiosn  fbom  Ciktsb. 

GniUtlan  No-f'**  IB0T80 

„       .....jj       ,,^„     jjj       3(^       jdo       guj       joD       ^^       JO)       MH) 

(        1       IA      i!l      ni      lis      MJ      m      h'j        > 

EM  TOE  INKIS  E.1D  OF  SliI  IB  TUBKI  GlUDiTIOKS  rEOX  CENTBB. 

_ nonmsBtatl  isijKiiiKn 

OndiUon   iio.!  '  '  ^  *  "  "  '  "  " 

Kequlnd  Oi»d»tloil       1000     900       800       !0)       WO       tOO       «»       BOO       SOO 

^^it"**""}  ^  ^ft  ^A  "A  "A  >A  lA  '  U 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  widtli  of  slit  No.  1  ia  three  times  ns  great 
at  the  centre  as  at  the  ends,  which,  if  the  end  width  be  an  inch,  as 
I  prefer  it  when  the  gradations  are  inches,  mskes  an  unsightly  slit 
of  awkward  proportions.  Me.  3  gives  a  ainnona  curve  instend  of  a 
regular  one,  whilst  the  curve  of  No.  S  is  not  only  regular  but  bo 
near  to  %  oironlar  ourre  as  to  be  ahnost  indistinguishable  from  ibv  ■ 
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«Tea  npoa  measurement.  For  theie  reasoDS  I  regard  tlie  onrre  of 
Ko.  3  08  most  desirable.  Another  oontribatoc  to  tliis  Journal  will 
shortly  have  aomething  to  aay  on  rotary  photometers  and  on  the 
ZMulta  obtained  therewith  in  photoohomioal  lesoarchea. 

D.W. 

PHOTOaRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 
Ever  ainoe  I  can  remember  photoKraphars  have  been  given  to 
gramble  at  the  deeds  of  the  body  whicli  is  supposed  beyond  all 
others  to  aet  as  their  representative.  Never  tras  a  "  medal  award  " 
annoanoed  without  its  being  received  with  more  or  less  clamour,  and 
by  strong  asaertioDS  here  and  there  of  miaerabte  jobbery.  Probably 
enoDgh  tills  singular  state  of  chronic  dissatisfaction,  and  sometimes 
rather  widely-spread  feelinsof  disgust  and  [lantonipt,  is  a  thing  to  be 
to  some  degree  expected.  Disappointed  human  nature  in  the  shape 
of  aspiring  exhibitors  is,  hke  a  dog  whose  foot  has  been  run  over, 
not  given  to  silence,  and  the  noiae  made  by  it  is,  perhaps,  enough  to 
drown  the  judgment  of  more  disinterested  people.  An  undue  atten- 
tion is,  prima  fadt,  likely  to  be  drawn  to  tliose  who,  being  paaaad 
by,  ery  out. 

But  granting  that,  it  can  hardly  be  tliat,  were  the  proceedings  of 
our  parent  society  based  upon  right  principles  and  intelhgibte  laws, 
euoli  olamour  would  ho  so  long  contiuned,  or  the  disBatisfaction  so 
deep  as  it  undeniably  lias  been  and  now  is.  There  must  he  some- 
thiog  at  work  producing  the  feebleness  of  that  society's  influence  over 
the  profession — something  ivhioii  causes  its  proceedings  to  pass  mostly 
uuheeded,  its  exhibition  to  be  virtually  dessrted  by  the  bsHt  lights  of 
the  art,  and  its  decrees  and  awards  to  be  about  as  much  looked  up 
to  as  if  they  were  those  of  a  committee  of  savage  negro  chiefs  on 
the  White  Nile.  And  I  cannot  help  auspecting  that,  regarding  these 
last  signs  of  wealtness  at  least,  Mr.  Satton  haa  pointed  out  the  true 
origin  of  the  futility  when  he  says  in  effect  that  the  substitution  of 
taste  or  whim  for  scientific  or  practical  fact  is  an  utter  absnrdity  in 
judging  of  the  merits  of  any  production.  However  well  intended 
persons  may  be,  the  only  outoome  of  such  an  absurdity  possible  is  an 
opinion,  not  a  judgment;  and  that,  too,  an  opinion  given  by  persona 
who  at  best  are  merely  amatears  in  matters  of  taste,  whose  weak- 
ness it  often  is,  with  the  best  intentions,  to  merely  echo  the  voice  of 
tlie  interested  toater.  I  am  speaking  here  of  what  is  an  obvioQB 
truth  to  everyone  who  has  thought  at  all  upon  such  points. 

It  followH  from  this,  however,  that  a  photographic  society,  in  order 
to  be  a  leader  and  a  help  to  all  ranks  of  the  profesmon,  ought  to  be 
governed  on  principles  and  composed  of  men  wlio  would  not  fall  into 
tlie  mistake  of  substituting  personal  taste  for  practical  utihty  or 
scientific  fact.  If  aooieties  aa  now  ezisling  in  this  country  are  not 
framed  according  to  this  standard,  whose  blame  is  it?  These  effects 
are  traceable  to  a  very  easily. defined  oauoe ;  but  liow  came  that 
caua3  to  be  there  ?  Are  all  the  sins  of  the  profession  to  be  laid  npon 
the  shoulders  of  a  few  amateur  gentlemen  who  have  assumed,  or  have 
been  supposed  to  assume,  tlie  post  of  lionorary  leaders  therein  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  ought,  if  rightly  given,  to  tell  us  where  the 
road  toreformlies,  and  to  this  aspect  of  tlie  subject  I  would  now  turn. 

And,  lirst  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  blame  of  the  failure 
of  photographio  societies,  old  or  young,  hes  primarily  with  those 
who  neglect  them.  It  is  the  habit  of  weak  representative  bodies  to 
became  cliquish;  and  if  the  photographic  societies  have  been  left  to 
grow  feeble  they  have,  in  developing  that  unlovely  quality,  merely 
fallowed  an  inevitable  law.  It  is,  in  some  respeols,  a  disgrace  to  us 
that  we  are  so  far  behind  other  oonutries— so  far,  above  all,  behind 
France  in  the  quality  and  influence  of  our  sooieties:  but  it  is  our 
blame  that  na  are  ao.  The  first  tliiug  a  man  does  when  some  pro- 
ceeding of  the  dominant  coterie  of  a  aociety  offends  him  is  to  resign, 
apparently  with  the  vietv  to  make  tliat  coterie  stronser;  and  then  he 
stauds  outside  and  oomplains  to  the  passers-by  of  the  way  in  which 
things  are  going  on.  Tliis  is  both  futile  and  cowardly,  and,  if  tbs 
profession  were  at  all  united  and  strong,  ought  to  come  to  an  end. 
Until  it  datUe  societies  will  be  nothing  bnt  coteriss,  more  or  less. 
The  true  duty  which  lies  upon  members,  as  in  some  degree  repre- 
senting there  the  whole  body  of  photographers,  is  to  stidc  to  their 
post  and  enlist  others  until  the  coteries  give  place  to  a  well-defined 
party  with  a  distinct  and  open  policy.  No  society  can  really  be 
repreaentaiive  wliich  does  not  include  men  from  all  grades  of  the 
photographic  profession,  and  not  merely  those  who  amuae  themselves 
with  the  art  or  employ  it  in  the  researches  of  aoience.  But  the  com- 
plaint has  always  been  made  tliat  the  old  socie^  was  not  repre- 
Bentative,  because  it  consisted  of  a  few  amateurs;  and  jet  it  has 
been  abased  as  if  it  were  in  reality  the  parUameut  of  photography. 

To  secure  that  a.  society  shall  be  vigorous  and  healthy  it  is  only 
seeesssrj  that  it  ba  largo  aad  vigorously  admiuiBtsred.    I  venture 


to  think  that  the  old  Booietjr  might  become  this  if  photographera 
would  rally  round  it  and  obtain  a  preponderance  of  active  bnainen 
men  upon  its  managing  committee.  Trade  jealousies  would  not  bs 
half  so  powerful  then  as  they  are  now.  They  never  could  bs  well- 
balanced  and  kept  in  abeyance  but  by  the  abundant  repreaentatioa 
of  trade  intereots  in  the  governing  body.  In  their  absence  the  wire- 
pullers outside  find  it  possible  to  influence  the  several  kindly  bnt 
unintereated  gentlemen  who  have  notliing  to  keep  them  awake,  and 
doubtless  often  do  so  to  a  very  pernicious  degree.  Besides,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  honesty  or  dishonesty,  of  wisdom  or  folly,  as 
of  business  interest,  practical  capacity,  and  scientific  training.  Were 
the  committees  of  our  leading  societies  filled  with  men  of  practical 
aptitude,  and  were  the  French  fashion  followed  of  appointing  snb- 
committees  from  amongst  the  members  known  to  have  a  tarn  for 
buaiaess,  to  try  every  new  thing  and  report  thereon,  a  healthy  iile 
would  soon  he  diffused  through  the  whole  fraternity.  The  aid  which 
Bucli  inalitnlions  might  thus  give,  both  in  encouraging  the  honeit 
worker  and  discoverer  and  in  knooldug  quacks  on  the  hutd,  ia  simply 
not  to  be  calculated. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  blame,  if  our  sooieties  are  not  doing  such  ■ 
work,  rests  not  so  mnoh  witli  those  who  form  them  as  with  those  who 
stand  outside ;  and  if  it  be  meant  by  the  profession  that  a  society  shall 
have  other  than  local  or  class  influence  it  would  ba  much  better  to  say 
ao  at  once,  and  cease  expecting  the  impossible  from  them  and  tram, 
blaming  them  for  not  producing  it.  Certainly  it  is  small  blame  to  a 
knot  of  gentlemen  who  iive  outside  photographio  interests,  and  ate 
ignorant,  very  often  from  the  impossibility  of  being  otherwise,  of 
photographic  traditions  or  received  standards  of  eroellenoe.  whose 
knowledge  of  technicalities  may  be  of  the  smallest,  if  they  err  in 
their  awards  and  ignore  many  things  in  their  arrangements.  Do  not 
oust  these  gentlemen.  Leave  tham  but  add  the  practical  element, 
and  see  how  the  mixture  will  work.  Theae  practical  phbtograpbers 
of  high  standing  on  a  committee  of  bankers  and  judges  of  an  exhi- 
bition, and  chosen  by  ballot  of  the  exhibitora,  would  make  it  almost  ' 
impossible  for  charges  of  the  kind  so  often  flyuig  about  to  find  any 
estabhshed  currency.  Tlieir  own  repute  and  the  rssponeibiUties  ef 
their  representative  position,  as  well  as  their  vigilance  for  lair  pliy 
on  the  mere  ground  of  self-interest,  would  effectually  tend  to  prevent 


PHOTOGRAPHING    MICHOSCOPIO    OBJECTS. 

{A  commimlmUoii  to  th«  SotiI  UlciaKo^cal  Sodat]'.] 
It  boa  often  struck  me  as  a  ondona  fact  that  the  process  of  taking 
microaoopio  photographs  has  received  so  little  attention  from  workiag 
I  think  the  solution  of  thia  enigma  ia  to  be  found  in  ths 
amount  of  apparatus  which  ia  suppoaed  to  be  reqnired.  To 
look  at  Moiteuier's  book,  or,  woraa  atill,  at  the  paper  by  Dr.  Berthald 
Benecke,  inMax3ahultza'B.JrcAiti  (3Bd.  1  Heft.,  1867))  tooontempkte 
the  paraphemoUa  Uiere  set  forth — t^e  condensen,  achromatio  and  non- 
achromatic,  the  plate  of  gronnd  glasa,  and  the  long  array  of  apparatos— 
is  enough  to  deter  any  one  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  from  attempting 
the  art.  Other  writers  seem  to  require  the  whole  force  of  a  govemment 
establiihment,  a  largo  darkened  room,  and  a  belioatat;  they  apeak  of 
employing  a  practioal  photographer  one  or  two  evenings  a  month  to 
help  tiiem  to  reproduce  all  the  more  intereating  of  the  month's  obser- 
vations, forgetting  apparently  that  it  might  be  uecesaary  to  copy  fresh 
objecta  which  wonld  not  ke^  until  the  photographer  happened  to  be 
disengaged.  I  have  found  it  possible  to  dispenao  with  most  of  this 
apparatus,  and  to  do  the  work  with  a  microsoope,  an  ordinary  camua, 
and  a  deal  or  mahogany  board. 

In  the  SDOOeeding  remarka  I  do  not  Uiink  that  I  have  anything  abso> 
lutely  new  to  give;  yet  there  are  many  little  proceoaea  and,  if  I  uuy 
use  the  term,  "wrinkle*,"  which  would  have  saved  me  a  world  of 
trouble  if  I  had  bean  acquainted  with  them  formerly,  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  corresponding  aervico  to  others  who  may  be  deairous  of 
acquiring  skill  in  the  art.  They  at«  not  to  be  found  in  booka,  and  I 
have  had  to  learn  them  by  sheer  experience. 

feetui       „ 

the  centre  for  convenience  in  travelliug  ;  there  ia  a  slit  running  longitn. 
dinally  from  near  one  end  to  within  threo  inchM  of  the  other ;  at  the 
extremity  three  screws  are  arranged  ao  as  to  fix  doim  the  microsoope 
square  to  the  board.  Taking  an  ordinary  heUows  camera,  I  have  bad  tin 
frame  whioh  oairiea  the  Ima  separated  Itom  that  which  carries  the 
focniaing-gbsa  and  fitted  t«  a  foot  which  can  be  faatenad  at  any  part  of 
the  board  by  means  of  a  scEftir  payjsg  UHongh  tiie  ilit.    HufoeuMing* 
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fnuse  faM  been  treated  in  the  Dune  mumsr.  The  two  parts  w«r*  then 
oonnectedbyatreble  toldof  bl&ck  calico  lanf;  enough  to  reaoh  from  one 
end  of  the  board  to  the  other  ;  thU  calico  bag  ia  ^ept  apart  by  two  rows 
of  ringB,  -which  ran  along  a  couple  of  brass  rods  attached  one  to  each 
upper  angle  of  the  fociusiag- frame.     The  whale  la  ao  arranged  that  the 

Sictare  from  the  object  under  the  microacope  faUa  on  the  centre  of  the 
>cQasiD^-gIau,  which  is  made  by  pouring  a  very  thin  solntioa  of  starch 
OTer  a  piece  of  jjatent  plate,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a 
horizontal  position.  When  the  apparatus  is  required  for  nae  it  is 
placed  on  a  table,  the  microscope  ia  fixed  in  its  proper  position ;  the 
body  being  arranged  horisontally  ia  poshed  throogh  the  opeoing  for  the 
lena  in  the  front  frame,  and  is  sarrounded  by  black  velvet,  so  as  to 
make  the  aperture  imperrions  to  light.  The  focussing-frame  ia 
fixed  at  any  point  on  the  board  aocoraing  to  the  magnifying  power 

reonired ;  thf  '^ ^' — ' *■" --ii.— --f  -  — j  ^*i-^i_^ii^ 

the  side  of  tl  ... 

Cived  wheel  which  movee  the  line 
d.  The  only  other  piece  of  apparatus  reci 
filled  with  a  aolutioa  ot  alnm,  which  cute  off  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun 
withont  in  the  least  diminishing  the  light.  The  eyepiece  is  always 
taken  away  from  the  microscope,  u  its  presence  diminishes  the  light 
and  the  deHnition,  the  increase  in  aize  of  the  image  being  obtained  by 
a  method  of  enlargement  to  be  mentioned  presently.  With  the  above 
arrangement  the  one-eighth  object-glaas  give*  a  maenifying  power  of 
350  diameters.  The  advantage  of  employing  itself  instead  of  having 
the  Dbject-elaa*  fixed  to  a  special  frame,  aaaome  recommend,  is  obvious; 
for,  if  anything  occur  in  one's  researches  a  copy  of  which  it  would  be 
advantagaoQS  lo  keep,  it  can  be  photographed  at  once  (provided  the 
SUQ  shinss)  with  leas  difficulty  than  by  nsing  the  camera  lucida. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  traable  attendant  on  getting  the  focus  pro- 
perly; with  the  one-fifth  or  one-eighth  and  higher  powers  the  image  looks 
scarcely  more  deflned  on  the  focussing  glasa  when  it  is  in  focus  than 
when  it  ia  jnst  ont  of  it.  A  muoifying  glaas  must  benaed;  a  watch- 
nuJter'i  lens,  or  an  ordinary  doublet  dose  very  well.  When  the  object- 
gtlss  is  joat  within  foons  there  ia  to  be  observed  round  the  extraiuil 
eil^  of  the  subject  to  be  photographed  a  border  of  white  light ;  as  the 
object-glaas  is  being  miKed  away  this  border  diminishes  in  width,  and 
just  as  it  geta  oat  of  focus  the  bright  border  suddenly  changes  to  a  dark 
cue.  The  moment  must  be  seized  when  this  border  is  on  Che  point  ot 
diMppearing  and  before  the  dark  edge  is  seen;  at  this  point  the  object 
ia  exactly  in  focua.  To  get  the  best  effect  the  Bdjuetinent  for  eovered 
objects  must  be  screwed  down,  and  the  thiunest  possible  oovsrine  glass 
(0-005  inch  and  Jess  in  thickness)  mast  be  employed.  If  this  be  not 
done  concentric  lines,  called  interference  lines,  are  apt  to  surround  the 
subject,  spoiling  the  effect  and  damaging  the  negative. 

1  have  fonnd  that  no  other  light  answers  so  well  aa  sunlight  for 
mioroBcopia  photograpba.  Artificial  light  is  a  delusion,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  electric  light ;  but  the  trouble  and  expense  of  this 
precludes  its  employment  in  a  private  house,  for  at  least  fifty  cells 
would  be  required.  Masneiium  ribbon  gives  on  impreaaion,  but  I  have 
always  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  good  fooiis;  perhaps  if  it  could  be 
arranged  so  aa  to  give  a  steadier  light  it  might  answer.  Dr.  Woodward 
appears  to  have  aaooeeded  with  it.  As  before  mentioned,  condenaera, 
ground  gloss,  £o.,  are  unneceaaary — at  least  for  the  one-eighth  inch  and 
uwer  powera — the  ordinary  concave  mirror  attached  to  every  microscope 
being  all  that  ia  requisite ;  bat  even  with  the  lowest  power  this  mirror 
ahoald  be  naed,  as  with  the  fiat  one  the  image  of  the  spots  of  dust  and 
other  eitraneons  objects  comes  out  with  painful  distinctness.  If  the 
object  to  be  copied  be  an  ordinary  microscopic  preparation  no  especial 

Sreoaations  are  neceasaty;  lint  in  coles  where  fresh  tiesae  examined  in 
nid  is  the  sabjcet  it  is  better  to  paint  the  ed^e  of  the  thin  glass  cover 
temporarily  with  gold  size  to  prevent  evaporation.  This  ia  easily  rubbed 
off  after  use.  If  the  subject  ba  not  very  pervions  to  light  a  good  plan 
is  to  paint  the  surface  of  the  slide  round  it  with  Indian  ink— in  fact,  to 
atop  oat  oil  light  except  that  which  passes  through  the  object. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  taking  the  n^ativa  ;  I  now  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  beet  way  of  printing.  It  is  generally  remarked 
that  the  former  may  have  all  the  finest  definition  that  can  be  desired, 
but  that  in  the  latter  the  greater  port  of  this  distinctness  ia  lost.  Now, 
by  the  prooeas  which  I  am  about  to  deacribe  printa  can  be  obtained 
absolutely  equal  in  point  of  definition  with  the  negatives,  and  three  or 
four  times  thair  size-  For  instance ;  if  a  negative  hot  been  taken  by  the 
one-eighth  objective,  doablingit  will  show  aU  that  is  seen  (being  in  ioaat) 
b^  tha^lasa  with  the  A  eyepiece  ;  trebling  its  size  will  show  the  same  as 
with  B  eyepiece,  and  so  on;  but,  if  the  negative  has  been  token  by  the  one 
and  a- half  inch  objective,  magnifying  it  six  times  will  not  make  it  show 
what  is  to  be  seen  by  the  two-thirds  objective,  so  that  by  this  process  one 
cannot  substitute  a  lower  for  a  higher  objective,  but  simply  compensate 
for  the  abaenoe  of  the  different  eyepieces  in  taking  the  negative.  The 
method  consists  aimply  in  printing  on  a  oollodion  film  instead  of  on  paper. 
Uuiteasler  is  the  only  writer  on  microscopic  photography,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  who  mentions  it.  The  same  apparatus  is  used  for  printing  in 
this  manner  as  for  the  preceding  proceaa.  The  microscope  being  removed, 
a  ahort-foDoa  photographic  lena  is  screwed  into  ila  place ;  the  front  frame 
ia  thm  fixed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fooussing'frame  as  to  give  a 
minifying  power  of  say  three  diameters.  Now  another  piece  of  ap- 
pantu  oomea  into  ■aae;  this  ii  a. wooden  frame  to  carry  th»  negative. 


._  ...  any  point  of  the  slit  before  mentioned.  The 
space  between  the  negative  and  the  front  of  the  camera  should  be  covered 
with  a  focussing-cloth,  so  that  no  light  should  enter  the  lens  except 
through  the  negative.  To  prevent  the  print  being  reversed  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  impression  through  the  back  of  the  plate.  The 
apparatus  being  properly  arranged  the  whole  ia  turned  at  an  angle  to- 
wards the  sky,  so  as  to  be  clear  of  trees  or  other  obatmations  near  the 
horizon.  Direct  sunlight  is  not  required,  and  indeed  is  detrimental  to 
thia  part  of  the  process,  although  Moitessier  recommends  a  complicated 
system  of  condensers ;  but  these  are  anperfinoua  when  the  enlargement 
required  is  SO  small. 

Several  precautions  are  necessary  in  preparing  the  plate.  In  the  first 
place,  the  collodion  must  not  be  too  thick;  for,  if  so,  it  has  two  dis- 
advantages—the whites  of  the  image  are  sure  to  have  a  ydlowish  tinge, 
and  the  lilm  is  opt  to  slip  off  either  in  the  nitrate  bath  or  during  Uie 
subsequent  operations,  so  that  it  is  better  to  odd  a  amall  quantity  of 
ether  (a  drachm  to  an  onnce).  In  the  next  place,  previously  to  pouring 
on  the  oollndion,  the  plate  must  be  rubbed  over  by  means  of  a  bit  of  rag, 
with  wax  dissolved  in  ether.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  too  much, 
for  in  that  case  it  forms  reticulated  markings  on  the  film  ;  nor  too  little, 
or  else  the  collodion  will  not  come  off  the  glaas  in  the  succeeding  parts 
of  the  operation.  The  glass  plate  must  be  coated  sa  thickly  aa  posiible 
with  the  thinned  collodion,  as  it  will  then  come  off  more  easily.  Having 
taken  the  image  of  the  negative  and  developed  it  in  the  usual  manner 
([  find  the  gelatino-iron  developer  answers  extremely  well  for  thia  pro- 
cess), the  next  step  is  the  toning.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  means 
of  chloride  of  gold,  which  gives  a  good  black ;  platinum  is,  I  think,  not 
quite  so  good.  Other  substances  may  be  used,  but  they  do  not  answer 
so  welL  Uranium  gives  an  ugly  reddish-brown  colour ;  bichloride  of 
mercury,  with  the  subsequent  Edition  of  very  weak  aolntion  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  (a  grain  to  an  onnce  of  water],  gives  a  good  colour,  bnt 
is  excessively  troublesome  to  nse,  as  the  mercury  makes  the  film  very 
rotten.  Grold,  although  expansive,  is  the  best;  a  grain  to  a  drachm 
of  water  is  poured  over  the  collodion  positive  until  the  block  colour  ia 
seen  through  the  back  of  the  plate  when  held  over  a  dark  motarial  such 
08  velvet.  It  does  not  do  to  nold  it  up  to  the  light,  for  then  the  print 
may  look  toned  when  it  is  not  so.  When  the  above  quantity  will  not 
tone  any  longer  some  more  gold  must  be  added;  but  the  remamder  need 
not  be  thrown  away,  as  it  Keeps  well  and  will  do  again  another  time. 
The  effect  of  this  prooess  may  t«  varied  ocoording  tc  the  subject.  If  the 
piste  be  exposed  only  just  long  enough  to  get  on  image,  so  that  a  pro- 
longed development  is  required,  the  resulting  print  will  be  of  a  fine 
block  colour ;  but  if  a  very  long  exposure  be  given,  and  the  development 
correspondingly  shortened,  the  print  is  softer  and  has  the  colour  of  a 
lead-pencil  drawing,  which  is  better  for  microscopic  objects. 

The  positive  having  been  washed  and  toned,  the  next  step  is  to 
apply  to  ita  surface  a  piece  of  paper  previously  coated  with  a  layer 
of  gelatine,  about  twenty-five  groins  of  gelatine  to  one  ounce  of  water, 
to  which  about  five  drops  of  celatiue  and  a  trace  of  chrome-alum  baa 
been  added.  The  best  way  to  effect  tbis  transference  of  the  film  is  to  lay 
the  plate  in  o  dish  of  clean  water,  not  necessarily  distilled;  a  piece  of  tbe 
prepared  paper  is  soaked  in  the  water  until  thoroughly  wet,  and  then  ap- 

Elied  to  the  face  of  the  positive  beneath  the  surface.  The  latter  is  then 
fted  out  of  the  water  with  tbe  paper  on  it ;  this  prevents  oil  air-bubbles 
getting  between  the  two,  but  if  any  should  chance  to  find  on  entrance 


lifted  off  with  the  collodion  film  attached.  Very  often  the  film  will 
come  off  without  previous  drying,  but  it  is  safer  to  do  so.  If  it  come 
off  when  it  is  dry,  as  it  sometimes  will,  we  have  a  print  with  a  bigbly- 
polished  snrface,  which  is  no  doubt  very  pretty,  but  not  jio  good  in  sn 
artistic  point  of  view.  If  the  above  diiecticns  should  be  faithfully 
fallawedT  a  print  giving  all  the  details  of  the  original  negative,  and 
magnified  three  diameters,  will  be  the  result.  I  will  conclude  this  paper 
with  an  account  of  a  mode  of  transferring  negatives  whereby  they  can 
be  carried  about  by  dozens  as  easily  aa  so  many  sheets  of  tissue  paper, 
and  by  which  means  the  gloss  plates  ean  be  used  over  and  over  again 
for  on  indefinite  length  of  time,  until  they  get  so  much  scratched  ss  to 
be  worthless.  They  can  be  cleaned  between  each  time  of  being  naed 
by  o  atrong  solution  of  washing-soda;  they  ahoald  be  allowed  to  soak 
for  at  least  o  week. 

The  fiuid  which  forms  the  tissue,  which,  I  believe,  was  first  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury,  is  made  aa  follows  : — Twelve  grains 
of  pyroxyiine  is  dissolved  in  each  onnce  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  ond  twenty-five  drops  of  castor  oil  subsequently 
added.  Tbe  proportions  must  be  properly  arranged  within  certain 
limits.  If  too  much  castor  oil  bo  added  the  resulling  film  will  be  sticky 
and  soft;  if  too  little,  it  will  easily  break.  To  use  this  fluid  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  negative  beforehand,  by  ponring  over  it,  after 
it  has  been  snfliciently  washed,  a  very  weak  solutioi  of  gum— one  part 
of  ordinary  office  gum  to  five  or  six  parts  of  water ;  this  must  be  done 


tive  it  dry  it  ia  carefulTy  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  by  n 
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levelliu^-itttod,  uid  the  liquid  ponred  over  it ;  thia  inoBt  be  dona  with 
gccut  ciroaoupectioii,  otherwiie  oir-bubblea  are  apt  to  form  in  the 
tissue.  It  is  best  to  nae  a  long-necked  bottle,  and  to  hold  the  mouth 
oloae  to  the   negative,   bo   that  none  of  it   shall  drop  out  but  flow 

Sradaally.  If  a  tendency  to  air-babbles  be  bUowq,  the  solution  had 
etter  be  thinned  with  ether;  s.  very  HmiUl  quaintity  of  Canada  balsam 
added  to  it  diminiihes  the  tendency  to  thia  defect,  but  cauaes  reticuta- 
tiona  iu  the  Sim,  which,  however,  do  not  show  in  the  piint.  At  first  the 
film  beo  imcs  of  on  opaque  white  colour,  but  it  clears  after  a  time  and 
becomes  quite  transparent.  The  plate  in  then  put  into  water,  and  after 
a  few  hours  the  tissue  will  come  oS  easily,  bringing  the  negative  with 
it.  It  ie  not  necsaaory  in  this  pirt  of  the  process  to  rub  the  plate  with 
wax  previously  to  taking  the  negative.  The  coiivoQioiico  of  this  tissue 
beyond  the  facility  of  carriage  is  that  if  one  have  two  or  throe  nego- 
tivea  of  different  eicamplos — oE  the  same  Itiod  of  cells,  for  instance — 
they  ciu  bo  printed  together  by  simply  cutting  tbem  out  of  eocli  aud 
■tickini  them  on  to  a  sheet  of  tlie  tissue  by  means  of  gum,  when  a 
print  of  tha  whole  can  be  taken,  and  if  the  negatives  are  of  difTcreiit 
(Lenaities  the  weakar  ouea  can  be  covered  over  for  a  part  of  the  time  of 
exposure.  It  is  often  neoesaary  to  paint  out  the  background  of  iv 
negative  for  this  purpose ;  nothing  is  better  than  Bates's  block  varnish. 
This  works  very  well  with  turpentine,  and  should  be  applied  under  a 
simple  microscope  of  considerable  power,  or  by  the  compound  micro- 
scope with  the  erector,  so  as  to  get  the  ed^  smooth. 

1  hope  in  the  precediug  remarks  that  I  have  done  sometbing  towards 
aioipUfyiog  the  process  under  consideration — a  process  which,  although 
I  imagine  not  destined  to  supersede  the  pencil,  yet  boa  such  great 
advantage  that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Its  advantages  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word  of  great  importance  to  acieutilic  men,  who  are 
or  ought  to  be  searchers  after  truth.  That  one  word  is  "accuracy;" 
whatever  is  in  focua  on  the  slide  wUI  reappear  in  the  negative-  On  the 
other  band,  its  disadvantages  are  twofold — one  which  appears  inanperable 
is  that  it  only  shows  objects  in  one  plane  ;  the  other  is  that  sutubine  is 
necessary.  This,  in  a  climate  like  ours,  is  very  serious,  but  it  nia^  be 
overoome  by  patience  and  waiting  for  a  fine  day  ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
sufficiently  provoking  to  have  one's  work  interrupted  by  a  sudden' over- 
cloudiag  of  the  sh-y.  Whoever  will  invent  a  steady  light  of  great 
actinic  power,  which  shall  be  inexpenaive,  not  requiring  qnarts  of  acid 
or  a  small  steam-engine,  niU  confer  a  benefit  on  the  science  of  anatomy. 
Alfbgd  Sandeiu),  M.B.C.S.,  F.L.8. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  ERUPTION 
OP  VESUVIUS  OF  APRIL  1872,  COLLECTED  AND  PRK- 
PARED  BY  J.  M.  BLACK  ESQ.,  J-  P.:  EXfLANATORY 
REMARKS.' 

Ths  neit  picture  of  the  series  shows  the  great  lava  waste  just  above  the 
overwhalmed  villages  of  Mossa  di  Soimna  and  Seboatiano,  as  looked  at 
from  the  Fosso  Vetcana,  with  the  stream  iast  gliding  over  an  inclination 
to  the  left,  which  slopes  from  above  Ule  Atrio  del  Cavallo  directly 
down  to  the  destroyed  villages.     Nine  other  pictures  represeut  different 

erts  of  the  overwhelmed  villages  as  tbey  appeared  ten  days  after  the 
ginning  of  the  eruption-  In  two  the  north  aud  south  borders  of  the 
stream  are  delineated,  thirty  feet  high,  and  bursting  through  the  lotver 
stories  of  the  burnt  and  shattered  houses.  In  another  view  the  lava  is 
seen  crossing  and  closing  the  vista  of  a  street,  like  a  hoga  railway  em- 
bankment thrown  thirty  feet  high  across  tha  main  line  of  thoronghfara. 
In  all  this  part  of  the  series  the  peonliar  weird  combination  of  destrno- 
tire  forces  by  which  the  volcano  operates  is  admirably  expressed-  In 
one  place  the  lava  hurna  to  a  blackened  oinder  ;  in  another  it  dislocates 
with  a  resistless  thrust ;  and  in  another  burlea  up  whatever  it  encounters 
*  under  tons  of  halF-plastic  adamant,  or  under  piles  of  looae  ashes. 

The  ciodery  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  lava,  due  to  imperfect  fusion 
and  to  inogular  cooling  of  a  molten  mass,  is  very  intelligibly  rendered. 
In  one  picture  is  shown  the  vaab  width  of  the  main  lava-s^eam  over- 
whMming  the  face  of  the  oouutry  towards  the  Bay  of  Naples,  after  the 
liery  flood  had  swept  over  Sehastiano. 

In  order  that  the  several  incidents  of  these  pictures  of  volcanic 
destmction  and  devastation  ma;  be  properly  apprehended,  it  may  be 
OS  well  briefly  to  state  what  occurs  when  a  stream  of  molten  lava  brcaka 
out  from  one  of  the  high  elopes  of  Vesnrius  at  the  time  of  an  eruption. 
First,  the  lava  mns  down  the  steep  side  of  the  cone,  with  a  rapid  descent, 
for  800  or  1,000  feet,  but  not  with  tha  noise  and  splash  that  attend  a 
sudden  fall  of  water.  It  glides  down  on  its  Hery  path  with  a  quiet, 
stealthy,  eerpeut-lika  movement,  on  account  of  its  thick  pasty  eonsist- 
enoe,  lapping  round  all  objects  that  it  encounters  by  the  way.  On 
reaching  the  gentler  declivities  around  the  base  of  the  cono  it  slackens 
its  speed,  soon  moving  not  faster  than  a  man  can  easily  walk,  and  even 
at  a  less  rata  than  that  towards  the  side,  where  a  solidifying  cruat  Jiret 
begins  (o  form.  It  soon  melts  out  for  itself  a  regular  channel  in  tlio  old 
ashes  and  lava,  with  hanks  riaiug  some  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
burning  stream-  As  it  gets  farther  and  further  away  from  its  soarce  it 
spreada  wider  and  wider,  and  moves  more  and  more  sluggishly,  until  at 
length  it  atopa  altogether  in  front,  forming  a  massive  rnmpnrt,  m.iny 


tons  in  weight,  with  firm,  hardened  sides,  due  to  the  cooling  crust,  but 
with  streaks  of  liquid  fire  still  seen  shining  through  here  and  there. 
The  rampart  grows  bigger  and  thicker,  until  at  last  with  a  tremendoua 
crash  it  rolls  over,  pusTiod  out  of  the  way  by  tho  pressure  of  the  stream 
gatheriog  behind  ;  and  then  a  new  rampart  begins  to  form  ;  and  thia 

Eroccss  is  repeated  again  and  again,  until  tho  via  A  tergo  of  the  flowing 
iva  h:ia  been  exhausted.  From  tha  iufiuenoe  of  this  process,  and  from 
the  subsequent  operation  of  air,  the  beds  of  old  lava  assume  the  appear- 
ance which  has  bean  well  compared  to  that  of  a  suddenly- petrified  sea, 
with  waves  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high  changed  into  stone,  but  with  their 
sloping  faces  encumbered  wtih  loose  clinkers,  that  break  away  and  roll 
down  into  the  hollows  of  the  undulations  at  the  slightest  touch-  All 
tho  old  lava  lying  between  the  Observatory  and  the  base  of  the  cone  uf 
Vesuvius  is  of  this  broken,  bUlowy,  clink Br-encum1>e red  character. 
Four  photographs  of  tho  series  oro  given  to  illustrate  this  peculiar.ty  ; 
aud  tliey  do  so  very  completely  and  beauiifuliy.  They  were  taken  from 
the  oldlava  of  the  eruption  of  1358  below  the  Hermitage  Hill,  and  very 
adequately  represent  the  contorted  and  ropy  structure  of  the  rock- 
One  of  this  series  also  showa  the  position  of  the  Observatory  in  relation 
to  these  isva-deposits  after  the  eruption  of  18S8. 

One  of  the  photographs  represents  the  appearance  of  the  eruptive 
fissure  of  18G1,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  mountain,  near  Torre  del 
Greco-  The  fissure  was  2,000  yards  long;  and  in  this  eruption  Ihere 
were  eleven  craterlela  vomiting  ashes,  but  only  one  emitted  any  lava, 
and  that  iu  smaU  quantities. 

Three  of  the  photographs  give  the  form,  and  appearance  of  the  ter- 
minal crater  on  the  summit  of  the  cone  ten  days  after  the  commencement 
of  the  eruption  of  1872,  and  irhen  all  eruptive  action  had  ceased.  Tho 
Hrat  of  these  pictures  of  the  great  crater  shows  the  aspect  of  the  cone  as 
It  appeared  from  a  mound  of  oahei  situstod  in  the  flaanre  opened  out  on 
tbe  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Several  small  fumerolea  still  emitted  aulphuroua- 
acid  and  hydrochloric- acid  vapours  on  thia  mound  ;  and  ita  surface  was 
incrusted  with  chloride  of  iron.  In  this  photograph  the  cliffs  of  Monte 
Somma  ore  seen  to  the  left ;  and  in  tbe  centre  is  shown  the  great  rent 
extending  through  one  side  of  the  cone  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
from  the  summit  to  ita  bsse,  and  some  distance  into  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  in  front.  Another  and  a  larger  photograph  ahowa  the  interior 
of  the  crater,  with  tha  inner  view  of  the  same  great  renL  Bold  maasea 
of  projecting  rocka  are  seen  descending  into  the  abyss.  The  rounded 
and  peaked  eminences  on  the  further  rim  of  tbe  crater  were  both  active 
craterlets  before  the  eruption.  The  ragged  dark  moss  of  lava  on  the 
right  was  coaled  brilliantly  with  sulphur  and  chlorides  of  iron  and 
sf^nm.  Tha  front  rim  ia  formed  of  three  distinct  terraoea;  and  upon 
tbe  alojpe  of  one  of  these,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  30°,  rests  a  large 
volcamc  bomb.  Thcthird  view  of  the  crater  also  represents  its  iuterior, 
and  shows  the  appearance  of  two  curious  rocky  projections  which  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other  from  either  side,  like  partition- walls.  These 
C'  jinad  together  about  eighty  feet  further  down  and  formed  anarch  below,  , 
y  means  of  which  the  otherwise  divided  halves  of  the  crater  communi- 
cateil.  Tbe  walls  of  the  crater  here  seemed  to  be  almost  perpend icnlar; 
but  tbe  eye  could  not  make  out  the  form  of  objects  below  this  distinctly, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  thick  vapour.  A  small  cone,  however, 
could  be  discerned  near  tbe  bottom,  which  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  feet 
high;  and  the  entire  depth  of  the  crater,  from  tbe  npper  rim  to  this 
couo,  was  approximately  estimated  at  650  feet. 

Mr.  Black  states,  in  regard  to  the  method  by  which  liis  own  photo- 
graphs were  made,  that  soma  of  tlie  negatives  were  prepared  according 
to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea's  formula  for  the  coiled  io-bromi  do  process,  bnt  that 
he  was  unfortunately  compelled  to  use  brackish  water  and  to  snbmit  to 
other  unfavourable  ciccumslaoces  during  their  preparation.  Ue  wishes  it 
'no  to  be  understood  that  the  Vesuvian  views  were  taken  in  an  atmo- 
ihere  charged  with  ^asea  adverse  to  tha  sentitlveneSB  and  integrity  of 
le  plates;  and  deems  it  a  marvel  that  the  views  on  the  cone  were 
secured  ia  even  a    '  *        " 

invested  the  placi 

from  this  cause.  Tbe  greater  distinctness  of  tbe  larger  view  was  mainly 
dne  to  a  more  favouralue  direction  of  the  wind  at  tbe  time  when  it  woa 
taken.  11.  J.  Ma.nh,  M.D. 

gleetings  of  Soneties. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MARSEILLESf 
A  MBBiiHa  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  ^th  December 
last, — tha  chair  bung  occupied  hy  the  President. 

The  SscRETAiiy  expressed,  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting,  in  the  name 
of  tbe  Society,  the  regret  which  was  felt  for  the  loss  of  M-  Marion, 
whose  name  was  universally  known  in  connection  with  photography. 
Although  full  of  years,  and  weighed  down  with  sickness,  H.  Manon'a 
zeal  was  conspicuons  to  the  last,  and  to  that  and  his  other  good  quali- 
tiea  the  Secretary  paid  a  very  high  tribute.  Hi<i  services  ia  developing 
tbe  carbon  process  were  known  the  world  over,  and  tbe  stimulus  wbioE 
his  exertions  had  given  to  permanent  printing  processes  in  fiance  led 
him  (the  Secretary)  to  hope  that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  tha  "  new 
ways"  would  be  entered  upon  by  the  profeuiOQ. 
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The  SBCRffTARY  then  brought  under  the  notioo  ot  the  meeting  M.  de 
CoHHtant  Deleaaeife  brochure  called  Dry  CotCodUm  Brought  Within 
EtKrybody'a  Reach  by  a  Ntv>  aiul  Simple  Proceie,  oharaoteriaing  it  as 
one  of  maoh  interest.  The  new  Featui'e  in  it  CDnsiated  in  gallic  Blbnmen 
being  OBed  as  a  preserver  and  stimulus  to  aensitiTeness.  PreviDiuly 
U.  de  Constant  hid  used  coffue  for  that  purpose,  but  had  found  that  the 
resulting  negatives  wore  endowed  with  peculiar  hardneas,  which  defect 
he  was  able  to  remady  only  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  gum.  Eenoe  he  had  turned  to  dilute  albumen  tampered  with  gallic 
avid,  already  well  known  aa  a  preservative.  8ome  burnt  sngor  was 
also  added,  to  preserve  the  tints.  He  recommended  the  process  to 
the  members,  and 

llie  CiujRBUN  thanked  M.  de  Constant  for  his  interesting  com- 


The  commiseioQ  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the 
(ion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  was  then  called  upon  to  present  its  report. 

M.  Jbbris  stated  that  he  had  conscientioasly  tried  the  various 
samples  remitted  to  him  by  the  Secretary,  and  had  communicated  to 
that  gentleman  the  results  of  these  trials.  He  regretted  that  he  was 
onablo  to  oome  to  any  formal  conclnsion,  but  the  result  of  his  eiperi- 
meata  so  far  were  of  a  kind  to  lead  him  to  hope  for  entire  sacceas. 
Although  furnished  with  complete  instractions  by  Mr.  Sutton,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  newness  of  the  method  to  him,  and  his  want  of  skill  aa 
B  worker  with  collodio- bromide,  prevented  bim  from  being  able  to  take 
complete  advantage  of  this  plan  for  preserving  the  seusitivenoBS  of 
humid  plates  throughoot  an  entire  day.  He  had,  however,  ascertained 
the  great  sensitivenesa  oE  the  plates,  and  further  experiments  might 
enable  him  to  come  to  definite  oonclusions  on  other  pomts. 

The  SiCRBTAKY  therenpon  took  the  opportnnity  of  distinctly  point- 
ing out  the  essentially-usefnl  character  of  Mr,  Sutton's  proceaa,  which 
save  the  means  of  keeping  plates  in  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveuess 
during  an  entire  day,  and  thus  an  advantage  was  in  two  respects  ob- 
tained over  the  dry  procesaes,  inssmnoh  as  the  resulting  negative  had 
not  the  hardneSB,  nor  had  the  plates  the  slowness,  of  action  of  the 
dry.     Some  further  remarks  in  the  same  strain  followed,  and  then 

The  CaAlRMAH  thanked  Mr.  Sntton  in  the  Uame  of  the  Society,  and 
offered  him  his  felicitations  on  his  communication  and  his  remarkable 
researches. 

M.  MiLctnOH  communicated,  throngh  the  Secretary,  the  results  of  his 
•ffotta  to  accelerate  the  reception  of  the  impression  in  the  camera  by 
eombinillg  the  simultaneous  employment  of  insulation  by  means  of  a 

G}imd  glBBB  before  exposare  and  immersion  in  a  twelve-percent,  silver 
th  before  development,  and  by  this  means  sacceeded  in  redncing  the 
expcanre  by  abont  oas-balf.  M,  Melchion  had  worked  in  M.  Vidal's 
pretence  with  this  result.  A  coUodionisad  plate  was  exposed  in  the 
dark  chamber  to  insulation  for  two  seconds  by  means  of  a  gronnd  glass 
acting  as  "  obturator,"  then  exposed  upon  the  sabj eat  for  eight  seconds, 
after  which  it  was  immersed  for  thirty  seconds  in  the  silver  bath,  and 
developed  with  iron.  The  reanlt  was  a  perfect  negative  of  the  requi- 
site density.  Another  plate  was  exposed  for  Gfteen  seconds  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  gave  an  almost  identical  result.  A  third  was  ex- 
posed for  eight  seconds,  and  gave  a  veiy  feeble  image. 

The  Cbairuaii  thanked  M,  Melchion  For  the  notes  he  had  made,  and  for 
bis  evident  desire  to  share  with  his  brethren  the  resnltaof  his  researches. 

U.  Tidal  exhibited  snndry  polychromes,  and  spoke  as  to  the  progress 
which  he  was  making  in  the  perfeoting  of  his  process.  Since  their  last 
meeting  it  bad  been  sensibly  modified,  though  still  essentially  the  same 
thing.  In  lieu  of  galatimsing  the  respective  monochromes,  he  coated 
the  final  mount  or  support  with  a  feeble  layer  of  gelatine,  and  then  eaoh 
of  the  monochromes  which  had  been  snperimposed.  In  order  to  bring 
these  into  perfect  juxtaposition  all  that  was  neeessary  was  to  bring  the 
monoohrvmes  together  in  the  desired  order — an  easy  thing,  thanks  to  the 
jjapier  vegetal.  The  picture  is  then  laid  on  a  glass,  which  is  placed  flat, 
the  back  of  it  gummed  over,  the  mount  pUced  on  it,  and  there  is 
uothing  farther  needful  bnt  to  leave  it  to  dry  spontaneously.  One  mnst 
be  careinl  not  to  press  it  between  blotting-paper,  which  would  expose  it 
to  an  uneqnal  distention  of  the  layers,  and  probably  derange  the  exact- 
ness of  the  juxtaposition ,  In  order  to  keep  an  extreme  fineness  of  anrface, 
and  to  prevent  any  deadening,  the  piotnres  ought  to  be  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously.  With  regard  to  M.  Laroche'a  plan  for  producing  tinted 
photographs  by  means  of  lithography,  he  (M.  Vidal)  ventured  to  think 
that  it  would  not  do.  It  was  a  method  of  colonring,  he  said,  good  only 
for  producing  eEFecta  which  lithographers  term  it  plait.  Such  pictures 
might  offer  a  certain  charm,  bnt  iBey  could  never  pretend  to  copy  nature 
with  any  degree  ololosenesa;  whereas  by  theemployment  of  the  proceaa 
of  poly<mromy  completely  in  carbon  one  can  reach  the  utmost  eiactaeas 
of  transcription  of  no  matter  what  subject,  [This  may  be  so,  but  we 
would  ask  M.  Vidal  if  his  process  be  not  a  superimposition  of  tints  by 
the  hand  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  saperimposition  of  the  litho- 
grapher by  means  of  his  atone.  The  one  can  reach  exactness  of  juxtapo- 
sition jost  at  olcsely  as  the  other,  and  t^e  one  has  jnst  the  same  gange  for 
his  tints  at  the  other.  There  is  no  difference  essentially.  Both  have 
only  thsir  eyes  to  determiue  the  shade  by,  and  their  judgment  to  settle 
the  order  in  which  they  will  come  ;  and  for  rapidity  of  execnticQ  litho- 
graphy aa  yet  beats  the  process  of  M.  Vidal  entirely.] 

li.  ViDAj.,  in  showing  the  Society  one  of  his  piotnres,  took  the  oppor- 
biiity  to  remark  that  it  ahuwed  only  Sat  hues  and  a  general  grcyiiess. 


Hence  he  inferred  that  it  was  important  to  model  or  "shade,"  not  by 
the  greys  only,  bat  by  the  colours  themtelvei,  in  order  to  get  the  finest 
effects.     Among  the  proofs  exhibited  was  one  on  opal  glass,  which 
showed  how  well  his  process  was  adapted  for  glaas  transparencies. 
This  being  all  the  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  November  IT,  1873,  Dr.  Vogel 
occupied  the  chair,  and,  after  a  new  member  bad  been  received,  pre- 
sented to  the  meeting  some  Woodbury  types,  by  Bruckmann,  of  Munich ; 
amongst  which  were  two  fine  views  of  gothic  buildings,  and  a  scene 
from  Nermann  and  JioTolhea,  which  had  a  wonderful  closeness  of  resem- 

ance  to  silver  pictures, 

Uerr  La  Coq  raised  the  qnestion  whether,  seeing  the  great  increase 
of  expense  the  Society  had  now  to  bear  for  rent,  the  anbscription  ought 
not  to  be  raised,  and  suggested  that  such  should  addition  be  coultned  to 
members  in  the  city, 

Uerr  Harnecker,  as  one  of  the  membert  ontside  thia  limit,  said 
that  he  felt  sure  no  such  restriction  ought  to  be  made,  tor  that  every 
[uber,  no  matter  where  he  lived,  would  be  glad  to  help  and  bear  bis 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  so  enterprising  a  body. 

HerrPaUMU  then  dehvered  his  report  upon  Stock'*  "collodiometer," 
He  said  that  the  experiments  he  had  made  yielded  the  reenlt  that  it 
was  intrinaioaUy  impoasibie  by  its  means  to  test  ready-made  collodion, 
the  mode  of  making  which  was  unknown,  because  the  proportions  of 
ether,   alcohol,   aud  water  which  it  contained  had  to  be   taken  for 

S ranted,  it  being  absolutely  impossible  by  merely  extraneous  means  to 
etermine  them  ;  yet  upon  the  proper  gauging  of  that  point  the 
verdict  of  the  instrument  largely  depended.  Hence,  iodiied  collodion 
could  not  thus  be  tested,  because  the  salts  contained  in  it  infiueuced  the 
register.  The  sole  use  of  the  instrument,  so  far  as  he  could  judge, 
was  that  with  home-made  oollodion  it  might  be  uaeful  for  determining, 
in  a  rough  bnb  workable  sort  of  way,  the  proportions  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  Upon  that  point  Herr  Stock  himself  remarked  that  if  a  collo- 
dion were  prepared  in  the  proper  proportions,  in  which  each  hundred 
ports  contained  ninety-seven  and  a-half  in  equal  portions  of  alcohol  and 
ether  and  two  and-a-haU  parts  of  gun-cotton,  and  if  the  collodiometer, 
when  inserted  in  this  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°  Fahr.,  stood  at  two 
and  three-quarters  or  more,  they  might  understand  by  this  that  an  excess 
of  ether  beyond  the  requirements  for  solution  was  needed  to  give  a  good 
iodised  oollodion.  The  pyroxyhne  bad  in  that  case  been  prepared  at  a 
low  temperature  and  with  strong  acid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ooliodiometer  fell  below  the  actual  proportions  contained  in  the  collo- 
dion, it  was  necessary  to  add  on  oxcess  of  Ucohol,  If  more  etber  were 
added  in  this  case  the  resnlting  film  would  be  brittle,  drying  suddeidy, 
and  apt  to  peel  off  at  the  edges  ot  the  glass.  This  was  often  also  ex- 
plain^le  of  the  greater  or  leas  ease  in  the  fiow  of  the  coliodio|i,  which 
was  often  throngh  bottling  altered  for  the  better  or  the  wor«e. 

Dr.  Frieslandbr  considered  it,  as  a  mle,  impossible  by  means  of  a 
simple  aerometer  to  measure  the  quantitative  proportions  of  so  complex 
a  sabstanoe  as  collodion  with  any  approach  to  certainty, 

Herr  Bieqner  presented  a  sample  of  varnish  to  the  Society,  which 
gave  a  very  fine,  hard  surface.  This  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  on 
the  unfortunate  frequency  with  which  varnish  films  split  up, 

Herr  ScHAARWAcanut  said  that  he  did  not  altogether  blame  the 
varnish,  but'  said  that  the  gloss  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Herr  Rbtchars  thought  it  was  nndoubtedly  the  fault  of  the  vnmisb, 
and  recommended  a  sort  that  never  failed  iiiai^JieyTiclistJiea  lacli. 

Herr  ScrUleb  reoonunended  a  plan,  wbich  he  had  first  brought  under 
notice  more  than  a  year  ago,  of  coating  the  plate  with  yellow  dextrine 
before  varnishing,  as  the  best  prevention  of  cracking. 

The  SBCRBTARy  said  that  several  circumstances  combined  to  promote 
or  to  prevent  the  cracking  of  varnish.  He  had  plates  that  had  cracked 
with  all  sorts  of  varnish,  and  even  when  dextrme  had  been  employed  ; 
and,  above  oil  things,  he  advised  that  the  plates  should  never  be  sub- 
jected to  extreme  variations  of  temperoture  or  to  damp. 

HerrTALBOT  exhibited  the  new  American  magic  lantern,  theaciopticoi), 
and  explained  its  characteriatica.  with  which  onr  readers  have  already 
been  made  famdiar;  and  aubsequeutly  the  President  paased  a  series  of 
views  throngh  it  and  recommended  it  to  the  members. 

The  CaAlBUAN,  with  the  help  of  apparatua,  demonstrated  his  new 
reaearohet  into  the  aensitiveuesB  of  bromide  of  silver  to  the  yellow  and 
red  rays.  His  remarks  will  be  found  at  some  length  in  our  number 
for  January  16.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  stated  that  several  members 
esteemed  them  of  great  importance. 

Herr  PrUmm  said  that  practically  Herr  Vogel's  discovery  was  of 
much  importance  ;  for  it  was  often  the  photograpber's  lot  to  have  to  deal 
with  cantankerous  odours,  such  aa  yellow  and  red,  not  only  in  repro- 
ducing pictnres  in  oil,  but  in  ordinary  portrait  work,  and  which  produced 
no  little  disturbance. 

The  Chaimun  exhibited  an  English  glass-cutting  instrument,  which 
consisted  not  of  the  old-fashioned  diamond,  bat  of  a  small  sharp-edged 
wheel  of  hard  tteeL  This  did  actually  cut  the  glass,  only  a  oertain 
habitude  in  iti  nte  and  also  oonsiderable  pressure  were  requisite.  -' 

Thii  eloted  the  bnsinees  of  the  meeting,  which  was  then  adjourned. 
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CorrtspflnStnte. 


M.  Vidal'8  N»w  Spbctmrms  or  PnoropoiTOHROur.— M.  Milchion's 

UETHOD  of  BbSCCINC)   ExFOSURBS  IH   THB  CiMBBjL. 

TsE  French  Photagr&phio  Societj  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  the  9th 
ioBt&nt,  when,  we  are  told,  the  houoara  of  the  fiance  were  reserved 
[or  MU.  Vidal  tnd  Uelchion. 

The  former  gentleman  had  Bent  for  exhibition  three  remtukably  fine 
ipecimena  of  hie  new  procees  of  producing  photographs  in  colotira,  which 
attnetedmaeh&ttenbion.  M.  Laoui  Bpeaks  of  them  in  the  highest  terms 
o[  praise.  One  was  a  copy  of  »  charming  psinting  by  ChapUn,  and  was 
oharaoterisedby  sU  thebsaaty  of  n  clever  water-colour  drawing  exeonded 
fay  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  no  shade  was  falsified,  nor  any  of  the  detail  lost. 
The  other  tiro  subjects  wete  portraits  from  life,  one  of  which  was 
intended  to  be  viewed  by  reflected,  and  the  other  by  transmitted,  light. 
The  former  was  from  the  same  negative  as  that  which  has  supplied  the 
two  illustrations  in  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven's  last  edition  of  his  treatiseou 
photography,  only  the  fair  sitter  has  now  been  invested  with  a  rose- 
coloured  silk  robs,  which  is  said  to  harmonise  beautifully  with  the 
ddioata  tints  of  her  nock  and  arms.  The  other  portrait — also  that  of  a 
beantiful  woman — is  printed  in  colours  upon  opal  glass,  and  intended  to 
be  viewed  as  a  transparency.  It  is  a  miniature  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  gives  an  exoallent  idea  of  the  suitability  of  this  process  for  produciog 
coloured  proofs  for  the  stereoscope. 

M.  Vidal  has  promised  to  send  me  duplicates  of  these  specimens,  and 
I  am  in  d^y  expectation  of  their  arrival.  1  shall  then  immediately 
[orword  them  to  onr  Editors  to  exhibit  at  the  office  of  thi«  Journal  and 
report  upon  if  they  think  fit. 

Tbe  interest  which  attaches  to  any  rational  method  of  colouring 
phAographs  in  sach  .i  way  aa  not  to  hide  tbe  details  is  very  great,  and 
the  introduction  of  colour  according  to  a  r'iglit  priaciple  of  operation 
will  be  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  present  method  of  treatmenti 
which  consists  in  painting  the  photograph  so  as  more  or  less  to  hide  its 
detuls,  and  thereby  lower  its  special  value  as  a  truthful  representatiou. 
What  we  have  to  avoid  is  a  mongrel  production,  which  is  neither  pbo- 
'  tograpby  nor  art,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  ooceptable  to  any 
hut  a  vulgar  and  uneducated  taste.  M.  Vidal's  process  seems  to  be 
fight  in  principle ;  but  how  far  it  may  prove  to  be  ft  oommercial  saeoeas, 
or  a  method  suitable  for  general  adoption,  no  one  can  at  preaant  foreaea. 
I  have  already  hinted  at  another  method  which  yields  exquisite  results, 
which  is  equally  right  in  principle,  and  respecting  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  fnU  detuls  shortly.  It  is  a  far  simpler  method  than  that 
o£  M.  Vidal,  but  each  proof  has  to  be  separately  coloured  by  hand. 

Tlis  other  subject  which  seems  to  have  greaUy  interested  tbe  meeting 
was  a  method  of  reducing  the  exposure  in  the  oameca  which  has  been 
for  some  time  practised  by  M.  Uelchion,  of  Uoraeilles. 

Tbe  method  consists  simply  in  placing  a  piec«  of  opal  or  ground  glass 
before  the  lens  for  a  second  or  two,  before  allowing  the  rays  from  the 
sitter  to  be  transmitted  through  it.  Thus  a  little  diOused  light  is  allowed 
to  fall  apon  the  plate,  which,  it  is  supposed,  starts  the  action  of  the  actinic 
rays  before  the  actual  exposure  oommenoes,  thereby  reducing  the  time 
of  expoBore.     Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  fogging  the  plate. 

Twenty  years  ago  M.  Blanquart-Evrard  found  that  lining  the  camera 
with  white  paper  bad  a  similar  effect;  and  we  have  had  of  late  years 
various  suggestions,  all  based  apparently  upon  tbe  same  principle,  for 
reducing  tbe  eiposure  by  means  of  diCfosed  light  transmitted  through 
coloured  glasses  which  are,  more  or  less,  non-octiuio.  Dr.  Vngel  has, 
I  think,  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  bow  all  these  methods  act, 
bat  it  seenu  to  me  that  iu  most  of  our  dark  rooms  there  is  sufficient 
actinic  Ught  present  to  render  snch  complications  unnecessary ;  if  not, 
tbe  quantity  can  be  very  readily  increased.  Tbe  acid  in  our  films  and 
in  OUT  developer,  no  donbt,  destroys  a  part  of  tbe  latent  image,  and  this 
part  can  be  readily  replaced  by  a  slight  exposure  to  general  diffused 
light  instead  of  by  lengthening  the  exposure  to  the  sitter.  The  only 
question  is  how  to  do  in  the  simplest  pcesible  way  what  is  required. 
If  we  can  spare  the  sitter  a  longer  exposure  so  much  tbe  better  for  tbe 
expression.  There  is  tomelfiittg  in  all  this  which  we  must  not  be  inclined 
to  "pooh-pooh"  too  hastily,  particularly  when  good  practical  men  find 
their  results  in  accordance  with  theory.  The  principle  seems  to  consist 
in  giving  the  acid  something  to  destroy  which  is  not  a  pu-t  of  the  true 
latent  image,  and  instead  of  it. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Stillmon  nude  some  ohaervatioiu  on  the 
anbjoat  of  the  eniuision  process;  and  a  new  embMsing-pren  was  ex- 
hibited br  MU  Ketkieriec  and  Wagner. 


It  appears  now  that,  in  oeitain  schools  in  Paris,  jronng  ladies  are 
taagfat  to  retouch  photographs,  as  a  branch  of  education.  What  a  blessing 
SDcb  young  ladies  may  be  by-and-by  to  their  bnsbands  or  brothers,  if  the 
latter  should  elect  to  become  amatear  or  professional  photographen  ! 

Bfdm,  Janvary  23,  167*.  _  Thomas  Sutton,  B.  A. 

FLUORINE   AS   AN   ACCELERATOR. 
To  tht  EnrroRS. 

Okktlbmrn,— With  reference  to  fluorine  as  an  accelerator,  I, beg  to 
say  that  in  the  autumn  of  1S50  I  pablished  tbe  first  translation  of  Le 
Gray's  work  on  pbotograpby,  iu  which  he  says  ;^"I  am  now  making 
use  of  the  following  processes  on  glass :  fluoride  of  potassium  or  sodium 
is  diseolved  in  alcohol  of  40",  mixM  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  then  satu- 
rated with  collodion,"  &o. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  yon  a  oopy  of  my  1850  pamphlet,  having 
only  a  single  copy  left,  but  send  for  year  acceptance  one  of  my  third 
edition,  published  about  1856.^1  am,  yours,  &c., 

HoOxim  Viaduct,  January  27,  1874.  Richard  WfLLATH. 

[We  have  to  thsnk  Mr.  Willata  for  the  gifL  of  the  pamphlet 
referred  to,  and  for  affording  lu,  since  the  foregoing  letter  naa 
written,  an  opportunity  of  exominiDg  the  original  edition  of  the 
traoeiation  of  Le  Gray's  Praolusal  Treatiie  on  Pkotograpky  upon 
Paper  and  Gkut.  The  extract  giv^n  above  entirely  decides  tlia 
queatioQ  at  to  the  first  nse  of  tJie  fluorides  in  eonueelion  nilh  collo- 
dion. As  \re  think  it  will  prove  intersaling  to  many  readers  wa 
shall  give  the  entire  Appendix  to  M.  Le  Oray'a  work,  this  Appendix 
having  referenoe  to  tlie  application  of  Mllodion  to  pliotogrspby,  and 
being  the  first  published  auDouncement  connected  witli  it  :^~-"  I  have 
jnst  discovered  a  process  npon  glass,  by  hydrofluorio  ether,  tbe 
fluoride  of  potassium  and  soda  dissolved  in  alcohol  40*,  mixed  with 
Bulphurio  ether,  and  afterwards  saturated  with  collodion.  I  ftller- 
warda  react  with  aceto-nitrale  of  silver,  and  thus  obtain  proofs  in  (ha 
camera  in  five  seoouda  in  shade.  I  devalope  the  imaf;e  by  a  ver^ 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sod  fix  witli  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
I  hope  by  this  prooess  to  arrive  at  great  rapidity.  AmraoDia  and 
bromide  of  polassinm  give  great  variations  of  nromptitade.  Aa 
soon  ma  my  experiments  are  complete  I  will  pnblieu  tlie  result  in  an 
Appendix.  Tnis  applioation  upon  glass  is  very  easy.  The  atme 
agenta  employed  with  slbumen  and  dextrine  give  also  exoellent 
resalts,  and  very  quick.  I  have  also  experimented  with  a  mucilage 
produced  by  a  foeus — a  kind  of  seaweed — which  promises  future  suc- 
cess. I  hope  by  some  of  these  means  to  succeed  in  taking  portraits 
in  three  or  four  seconds."— Eus.] 


LIFE-SIZE  HEADS. 
To  tlie  Editobs. 

OaitTLKMEM, — I  am  afraid  I  did  not  express  myself  qaite  clearly  in 
my  last  oommnoicatian  respecting  life-size  heads.  If  yon  will  refer  to 
Mr.  Crawsbay's  conditions  you  will  find  he  says: — "The  head  not 
more  than  eight  inches  nor  Less  than  seven  and  a-half  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  chin."  The  construction  I  put 
npon  this  paragraph  is  that  he  intends  the  iDeasnrement  to  be  taken 
from  the  roots  of  the  hair  on  tbe  forehead  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin,  which 
I  maintain  will  in  most  cases  give  a  head  exceeding  life  size,  as  Ibe 
exact  spot  where  the  hair  commences  on  the  forehead  varies  greatly  in 
different  people.  My  own  face,  for  instance,  from  the  roots  of  uiehoirto 
tbe  bottom  of  the  chin  measnres  seven  incbee,  and  the  actual  skull  nine 
inches.  Had  Ur.  Crawshay  said  "face"  instead  of  "head"  his 
meaning  would  have  been  perfectly  clear.  I  think  this  matter  ought 
to  be  set  right  before  tbe  next  competition,  otherwise  it  may  cause 
unpleasant  mistakes. 

No  one  con  deny  that  the  enlargements  now  mode  by  the  plate  or 
negative  process  are  far  in  advance  of  anytbiog  yet  produced  iu  that 
tine.  I  find,  however,  that  there  is  a  tendency  with  certain  persons  to 
claim  these  superior  results  as  being  due  to  some  special  method  of 
producing  tbe  traiisparency,  which,  of  course,  is  their  secret. 

There  is  really  no  secret  iu  the  matter.  Tbe  process  used  is  the  oldest 
and  simplest  known  for  enlarging;  tbe  greatly  superior  reeults  are  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  thewonderfnlly-improved  oharacterof  tbe  negatives 
taken  at  the  present  day  over  those  taken  even  afew  years  since.  Those 
formerly  taken  were  dense,  over-exposed,  and  over-intensified  things— 
quite  onflt  for  enlargins.  In  place  of  tlkese  we  now  have  beantifolly 
soft,  round,  well-modelled  pictures,  artistically  posed  and  lighted; 
these  qualities,  combined  with  skilful  manipul^cn  and  judicious 
retouohmg,  produce  a  negative  from  which  alinost  perfect  enlogements 
oon  be  obtained. 

Formeriy  the  great  trade  in  enlargements  was  done  By  the  aheap 
photographeis,  ohieflv  tiimuKh  the  medinm  of  portrait  olnba,  where 
the  motley  was  paid  by  inafaumenta.  Their  ooslomeia  Miudsted  of  a 
dass  of  persona — no  donbt  verj  worthy  and  raapeotaUe  people  in  thur 
way,  but  of  vary  ordhtaiT  aad  oomn^pt^^^  ■ppfarsB(9TdU>«.lMtPVV9i 
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« 


of  whom,  nuideT  the  oombined  inflnsiiM  o 

auA  bad  nuiiipalatioii  (intatue  ituTpneM  i „  .. _,  „.._ 

qndlily  limed  Ht),  prodacod  snlargemanU  of  a  hideonB,  not  to  ibj 
re^alaive,  appearuioa,  whiohreqaired  &  coniidenble  unonnt  of  y/--'-'~~ 
np  tti  the  limpblack  and  whitenuh  •t^'le  to  m»ka  tham 
kceepttble  to  tbe  not  over-futidioiu  or  critiol  sitter.  I  thick  yon  will 
■free  with  me  th>t  the  fiuwt  tuid  beat  enlargiog  would  have  beaa 
thrown  away  OB  Rncb  Bubjeoti ;  and  it  ia  therefora  no  wonder  that  the 
plat«  proceaa  Ikogntsbed  and  the  developement  procesi  flourished,  it 
being  moK  tnitable  for  working  up  and  alaomuch  cheaper  than  the  other. 

Now  tbe  oaae  ia  very  difieront.  EniorgeiaentB  are  takeo  np  bv  tbe 
bigher-oIaM  photogrftpben,  and  patroniaed  by  a  far  inpenor  oiafer  of 
Bitters.  It  itandi  to  reason  that  a  photograph  taken  by  a  clever  artiit- 
photogiapbar  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  ahsU  prodnce  a  better  enlarga- 
mant  than  one  of  a  servant  or  meehanio  in  hil  or  her  beat  clothea 
taken  by  a  "duffer," 

I  think  I  have  aaid  enongh  to  show  that  the  Kreatly-improved  resnits 
in  enlarging  are  due  nob  bo  mnoh  to  any  new  disoovery  m  the  proceas 
itself,'  but  are  really  owing  to  aiuperior  quality  of  nraative  and  sitter. 
—I  am,  yours,  ftc,  ^^MO-CoMTBX, 

V  ^  1874. 


"HEADS  AND  FACES." 

Tt>  Hit  EOITORS. 

GniTLEiBN, — Id  reading  over  the  article  on  Htadi  and  Fact;  in  last 
WMk'i  Jonmal,  the  writer  teems  to  believe  that  Mr.  Crawshay's 
■tandatd,  so  far  from  exoeeding,  does  not-  come  np  to,  tbe  natural  siza 
In  taraing  to  Hr.  Crawthay'sruleBl  find  be  says  tnat  tbe  head  is  not  to 
ba  more  than  eight  inehes  nor  less  than  seven  and  a-half  inobes;  then 
distinctly  atatea  tiiat  the  measnrement  is  to  be  made  from  the  top  of  tbe 
forehead  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  chin,  this  measurement  being  not  that  of 
the  head  but  of  tbe  face.  I  must  say  that  in  my  opini(»i  it  is  much 
orer  the  standard  size  of  the  head  of  a  lady.  I  have  measured  many 
Knd  taken  the  measurement  of  several  before  writing  this,  and  find 
than  they  run  from  six  and  a-half  to  seven  inches.  My  own  faoa  is 
■even  and  three-quarter  inches. 

The  writer  of  tbe  article  also  makaa  mention  that  a  member  of  the 
Sontk  London  Photographic  Society  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "every 
ftrtiat"  knew  that  the  proportion  of  the  head  was  one-tenth  of  tbe 
entire  figure,  This  ia  an  error,  for  it  is  well  knoma  to  all  who  study 
the  figure  that  the  standard  proportion  is,  as  Mr,  Aldridge  stated,  tan 
faoet,  not  ten  beads,  the  figure  beiOK  divided  into  ten  faoas — that  ia, 
from  the  crown  of  the  bead  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Still,  my  opinion  is  that  this  p"^'*"  for  dividing  the  figure  is  more 
fit  for  soolptors  than  painters.  Painters  have  occasion  to  use  a  greater 
variety,  ai^  are  not  so  limited  in  their  proportions.  I  have  read  that 
tbe  smallest  head  that  i>  allowed,  "as  a  rule,"  in  a  printing  is  the  ninth 
pMrt  of  a  figure,  and  the'lanest  the  sixth  part  These  dimensions  are 
Um  two  extremes,  an  eighth  or  a  seventh  part  being  the  proportion 
gaaendlT  adopted— although  it  i«  stated  that  Rsphad,  in  some  of  bis 
Ilgtirea,  has  little  more  than  six  beads  and  a-half. — I  am,  yours,  &.a., 
1,  thfford-Hrttt,  W.,  January  26,  1874.  J.  Hcbbard. 

[At  the  time  of  writing  tbe  artiole  alluded  to  we  bad  not  the 
CnwBhay  oouditiom  before  us ;  and,  from  the  constant  leference  to 
the  term  "  bead "  in  tiis  disousBions  apon  the  subjeot,  bad  under- 
■tood  tbe  word  in  Ua  real  And  litentl  sense  to  inolude  all  between 
the  highest  point  of  the  skull  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  chin,  and 
this,  we  think,  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  read  the  ortioJe.  We 
take  it  that  a  faee  shoald  be  abont  three-foortha  of  the  entire  height 
of  the  head,  mea«ured,  M  stated,  "  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to 
(be  point  of  the  chin,"  and  from  this  point  of  view  tlie  dimeneioas 
pieaoribed  by  Mr.  Crawahay  (seven  and  a-half  to  eight  inclies)  is, 
nndoabtedly,  conaiderably  in  excess  of  "  life  size."  Ten  faat  we 
take  to  be  a  oorrect  proportion  for  the  entire  height  of  the  figure, 
KX  ten  htadt,  as  we  inadvertently  assumed  Mr.  Aldridge  to  have 
■aid  instead  of  what  be  really  did  say,  which  (vtj#  our  report  of  tbe 
Sonth  London  Society  meeting  at  pu;e  31)  was  to  the  effect  that 
"  every  artiat  knew  that  the  standard  proportion  of  tlie  /ace  was  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  human  figure."  The  confngion  of  die  terms 
"heade"  and  "faces"  ia  far  from  eatisfaotory;  and,  if  attention  hav- 
ing been  drawn  to  tlie  matter  reealts  in  a  dearer  understanding 
upon  the  snbjeot,  onr  olyect  in  writing  wilt  have  been  gained, — Ess.] 


THE  ALKALINE  DBVELOPEH,  io. 
To  tin  Enrrona. 
QsmTLoas, — I  render  to  Colonel  Stuart  Woitley  my  sincere  thanks 
for  his  alkaline  developer  for  dry  plates,  and  I  believe  that  every  diy- 
ttlaie  worker  who  has  tried  it  must  acknowledge  tbe  same;  for  without 
It  dry  plates  would  be  of  very  little  use,  while  with  it,  applied  to  Mr.  R. 
Haoaen  Onrdon's  gum-sallio  process,  I  have  prodnced  plate*  equal  in 
sensitiveness  to  wet,  ana  quite  aa  good,  and  I  believe  in  some  instances 


I  have  also  taken  some  very  good  negatives  by  the  oofiee  process, 
which  is  rather  aloirar.  All  bong  well  I  will  forward  yon  this  summer 
two  or  three  specimens  (gum-gallic). 

I  have  been  trying  dry  plates  occaaiooally  for  abont  two  years,  but  I 
have  now  decided  to  entirety  abandon  the  wet  procetB  for  bmdacapea. 

I  see  in  TsB  BuTlaa  Joubnal  ^'hotoobjpbic  Ai.i(anao  that  Colonel 
Stuart  Wurtley  recommends  gelatine  in  preference  to  bromide,  but  does 
not  atate  the  quantity.  As  I  would  like  to  execute  work  of  tbe  very  bot 
possible  description,  1  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  he  would  please  to 
commnnioate  the  above  information  wben oonveniant. — lam,  yours,  Ac, 

Ketmek,  Jamiary  SI,  1874.  Wk.  Fiboubok. 

THE  PHOTOGBAPaEES'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOOIATION. 

To  the  EniTOits. 

Oehtuhkh,— On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Management  may  I  ask 

for  apace  to  acquaint  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional, 

with  tbe  fact  that  the  Photo^rapbet*'  Benevolent  Auociation  is  now 
established  on  a  firm  footing.  The  rules  have  been  drawn  up,  approved 
by  the  Kegistiar,  printed,  and  reeiatered  according  to  Act  of  Parliainent, 
so  that  it  has  fairly  commenced  its  l^al  exisi^ce.  Some  few  of  the 
officers  have  bean  chosen,  sabject  to  tbe  approval  of  the  member*  at  a 
meeting  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  electing  offioeis  for  the  present 
year.  It  ia,  therefore,  necessary  that  all  who  wish  to  Join  the  Associa- 
tion, and  take  part  io  the  election,  should  send  in  their  names  to  Mr, 
Wilidnson,  14,  Uonth  Street,  Bromley,  Kent,  as  soon  as  possible^ 

I  may  mention  that  tbe  Rev,  P.  P.  SUtham,  M.A.,  RG.S.,  Ac.,  has 
kindly  coneented  to  act  as  one  of  the  vice-preaideuts,  and  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley  and  Capt.  Abney,  B.E,,  have  accepted  the  position  of  trustees. 
Letters  of  kindly  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Association,  with 
ofien  of  more  solid  sopport  in  the  shape  of  donations  and  eubscriptious, 
have  been  received  from  all  the  leading  firms  in  London,  and  also  from 
many  well-known  names  among  amateur  photograobers.  It  now  re- 
mains for  the  assiatants  to  take  up  tbe  matter  m  the  same  spirit,  and 
then  wa  may  hope  to  see  tbe  Pbotographers'  Benevolent  Association  ' 
take  rank  among  the  foremost  of  siimlar  associatioDS  in  other  profes- 
sions. The  amount  of  the  subscription  has  been  made  purpos^y  low 
to  enable  all  classes  of  assistants  to  take  advantage  irf  its  help  in  case 

The  committee  also  invite  amateurs,  as  Uiot  love  tbe  art  they  practise 
for  amusement,  to  assist,  by  donations  and  aubawiptions,  in  belptng 
those  who  have  to  practise  it  for  daily  bread.  Mr.  Wilkinson  will,  be 
most  happj>  to  answer  any  inquiries,  and  donations  and  subsoriptioBI 
will  be  received  by  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Bromley  Branch. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  organisation  baa  been  acknowledgaid,  and 
the  few  eameab  men  (moatly  assiatantaj  who  have,  by  the  expenditure 
of  both  time  and  money,  brought  the  crude  scheme  to  such  a  suooassfal 
issue  now  invite  all  photographera  to  place  this  Anociation  in  tbe  posi- 
tion it  ought  to  occupy,  as  tbe  benevolent  asaooiation  of  a  professioB  of 
such  importance  aa  pbotography.  — I  am,  yours,  ko., 

10,  Athohureli  Orovt,  Sheplierd't  OBoaaa  CaODaHTOM, 

Butii,  v., /anuary  27, 1874.  Chairmon  qf  OommiUM. 

METBOBOLOGICAL    EEPOET, 

J'or  t\BO  Waif  iniina  Janatrst  3S,  1874. 

0bseivatlaniUkeDa(tD6,Strand,b;  J.  U.Sikwabd,  Optloian. 

ThM  OMarATTQBlAKaTnX«»  lia.SO  A.H, 
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EXCHANGE    COLUMN. 
Ko  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announcements  ;  but  in  no  ease 
1  we  insert  any  article  merely  oferrd/or  tale,  that  being  done  at  the 
aall  cost  of  one  sbilUng  in  our  advertising  pages.     This  colnmn  ia 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.    It  is  imperative  Uiat  Uie  name  of  the  person 
proposing  tbe  exchange  be  given  (although  not  neoessarily  for  publica- 
tion, if  a  nom  de  piume  be  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  uotioe  will 
not  appear. 
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AN8WBBB  TO  CORRBSFONDBMTB. 


Fhotihbaphs  BsounxKiD.— 
Heiibf  ind  Co.,  UverpoaL—  Vitw  efPlat,  mtr  Baia,  MfrtMuHtltir: 
R.    ThompHQ,   LiTerpool.  —  Fhelofragh   tnttiled    "  Mvth   Ai»   ^kwt 


^f  Camtpendinii  thotdd  ntvr  ariti  an  bith  liitt  tftlupaptT. 
K.  T.— We  luTS  htud  good  report*  of  it 

B>  E.— 1.  Tlie  puebmcnt-tMLper  noaieA  win  muwu  for  ■  dialjui.—!.  Yon 
will  find  fall  putioolun  of  tba  ttrosg  devdoper  giyau  *t  p*ge  261  of  oar  iMt 


Hr.  Brothen'  iiAten  ia  SL  Ann' 

X.  T.  Z. — 1.  Uu  a  Una  of  ihorter  foons,  and  one  that  will  iodude  a  larcer 
anglB.— 3.  Unleu  «a  uw  the  ipedal  laiu  referred  to  we  could  not  advias 
JDQ.— 8.  It  Ii  quite  poesible  to  get  (he  flneat  linea  daliasated. 

B.  D. — 1.  Bronide  plmtes  loee  eenaitiTeneaa  upon  drying,  and  they  do  not  re- 
coTtr  It  on  re-wslun|r.— 2.  Carbon  liaane  will  auwsr  Ibi  nae  in  the  camara 
if  yau  gite  a  lufiaently  long  txjKiurt,  but  that  eipoaore  will  haie  to  be 
vary  long  indeeoT  ' 

W.  U.  UiLLEB.— Tbe  apota  appear  aa  it  (ha);  irere  earned  by  the  action  of 
bronie  ponder ;  but  we  could  not  epeak  definitely  unleee  ve  bed  a  eunple  o( 
the  paper  ;ou  need.  The  paper  Dsually  unt  out  by  the  nms  m&ker  beva 
a  good  reputation. 

A  BiaiKHEK.—  Uaoh  infamulion  en  (he  autnect  of  eularging  by  the  lime  light 
will  be  found  iu  our  ''"■■»■"'  '—  torn     ti.-  ».<h.j  i«»»;«j  .w.k««  .. 
b^g  deacribed  in  Hie 
for  printing  direot. 

B.  Wbitiiuh.— It  the  opal  glaaa  bn  flaahed  take  the  plotnra  on  the  flaahed 
aide ;  if  it  be  formed  of  pot  melal  lake  it  on  the  finianed  aide,  whether  It  be 
roughened  or  aDooth.  The  ataini  reeulting  from  ailver  or  other  ohemio^ 
oan  b*  removed  by  nitrio  add. 

JoaxDB  Bbdnst  fSan  Sebaetian,  Bpain).— The  Mamul  will  be  forwarded 
thia  day,  but  ai  the  Poet-offlea  anthorilicB  do  not  allow  tguvd  booka  to  be 
tranamltted  by  poet  to  Spain,  it  ia  eent  withonl  Oovera.  The  other  boeke 
were  fonnrded  per  poet  on  Friday  laat, 

MlBl  Slinv.— There  la  alwaya  a  oertain  unonnt  of  Hak  and  uncertainty  in 
pnr^aainc  aeoood-hand  apparatna,  but  In  hoalneaa  tranaacliona  with  a  re*. 
peotahla^Maler  you  cannot  be  far  wrong.  We  ahall  be  happy  to  give  yon 
owtopinlon  on  any  idection  yon  may  make. 

W.  B.  FoMMBLL,— Tbi*  oomapondent  wiahea  Ut.  6nt(on  to  mferm  him  which 
of  tlia  (wo  fonanbe  la  oorrect,  vie,,  that- in  hia  pamphlet,  in  which  njlvi- 
grain  Bolntkm  of  bromide  b  reoommauded;  or  that  in  bJa  article  in  laat 
nnmbo*.  In  which  lie  teeommsida  a,^am-gratn  eolation. 

A  Ti-nsiHTTt^l.  So  far  from  feding inclined  to  diepnte  theaconruyof  jonr 
remarka,  and  the  deduotiona  yon  nttha  from  your  eiperinienta,  we  are  quits 
ai  one  with  yoti. — 3.  The  aabatanoe  you  forwarded  ia  nitrate  of  potaah.  No 
vronder,  therefore,  that  yaa  tailed  in  making  a  "nitrate  of  ailver  bath" 
with  It. 

Iqsaronii.— 1-  Iodoform  i*  tald  to  render  oelladiDn  leea  repallanf.  Itmaybe 
obtained  byiboUmg  together  fodina,  earbonate  of  netaah,  and  aloohoL— 3. 
Tone,  in  a  collodion  traneparenoy,  depends  apon  tne  preaervativs  and  the 
developer,  rather  than  upon  the  naturo  o(  the  oeUodloo.— 3.  Caoaed  by  de- 
compodtian. 
BoBBBt  BaxtsB'— To  fame  paper,  enapend  it  in  a  boi,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  la  placed  a  dlah  oontainingatrong  ammonia ;  the  colour  of  the  Sniabed 
print  win  be  a  deep,  rich,  warm  vdvetty- black.  Your  experience  in  the 
matter  of  frecUea  la  not  aioeptional.  Many  hinta  will  be  found  in  back 
Dumbaia  of  thla  Jouinal. 
C.  W.  T.  A-— Obtain  a  amooth  alab.  heat  it,  and  lay  on  it  a  aheet  of  paper, 


yf,  B. rhe  eauBs  of  the  greater  marginal  aharpneaa  when  udng  the  oondenaara 

of'  longerfecna  ia  to  be  ftiund  In  Iha  fact  of  the  ralBtioaa  of  the  eeoarate 
omea  of  Ught  to  the  object  glaaa  being  dIStoent,  one  being  more  axial  than 
the  other.  The  Bat  aide  of  the  oandaneer  muat  b«  next  to  the  light.  It  tbi* 
poaltian  b*  rsveraed  (here  will  be  ao  much  apharical  aberration  aa  to  daetroy 
Uia  equality  of  Ulnminatioa. 

Obo.  Moowl— In  the  toning  of  the  tranaparency,  aa  well  aa  in  the  toning  of 
any  jrrtat,  a  anbatitutionary  BOtlon  Roea 
the  aiavelo^  picture  ' 


.  of  ailter  which  fo 

_,„ 1  into  gold;  but   thia   muat  be 

oooepladwith  oertain  limitationa.  To  eiplain  the  exact  reaction  would  bo 
beyond  tiia  aoope  of  an  "anawer"  to  a  ooireapandent.  aa  It  might  afford  a 
fltUng  theme  for  a  vary  long  article.  The  chlorine  liberated  from  the  gold 
■aaMUtea  itaelf  with  the  ailver,  ao  that  it  yon  merely  dipped  your  trana- 
narenoy  into  ohlorld*  of  gold,  waahed  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  bum  It  In 
yon  would  hB*e  a  diver  aa  well  aa  a  frold  image— a  fact  yon  wonld  apeedilj 
dbwovar  In  the  dieagreeable  tone  of  the  enamel.  Try  the  following  eipen- 
mnit:— Take  aamall  negative,  or  a  traDapareticy— It  matter*  not  which— 
entltapineeveralalipa,  (uueaomein  variona  wave  and  with  variona  agenta, 
leavbiK  one  ot  the  alipa  untoned.  Now  place  Ihem  all  upon  (ha  top  of  a 
cf^arBre,  and  allow  them  to  become  red  hot.  Remove  them  carefully,  and 
allow  Uiem  to  coul.  Bach  will  poeaesa  s  bnmt'tn  picture,  bnt  the  tonea  will 
be  widely  dibrenU    Tho  imagea  which  eontained  ailver  will  be  of  a  yellow 


B  alidM  whidh  w* 

ar  admirably. 

BoBT.  BHina&BT.— 1.  We  quite  agree  with  von  aa  to  the  probable  valoe  of  a 
la^e  Icn*  whan  compared  with  one  of  emaUar  diameter;  but  the  advantags 
ot  a  large  lena  la  only  appreciable  when  a  large  Bama  la  employed  aa  a 
radiant.  To  teet  thia  point,  maka  a  diagram  of  TOUr  coudenaere  and  leaeea 
and  aaanma  the  light  to  radiate  from  a  point.  The  inutility  of  mere  aize,  In 
ibjeciiooa  ot  thia  kind  ate  In  tho 
be  obtained ;  but  («  get  that  In 
.terpoaed  belwean  the  flams  and 
the  condanaera.  'Without  thia  you  cannot  obtain  any  iuereaae  on  the  pr*- 
aent  angle  of  illDminatioD.  Wa  adviae  yon  to  try  ths  experiment,  ualng  a 
plano-oonvei  or,  preferably,  a  ellgliUy-menscna  lena, 
G.W.  BnacBX. — Speaking  iu  gODaial  terms,  the  larger  a  portrait  lena  and  tha 
longer  iU  foeoa  the  more  diOoult  will  it  be  to  obtain  a  very  Bne  photograph 
of  anch  a  rounded  object  aa  a  brain.  But  aa  time  ot  eipoaore  ia  not  an  da- 
ment  of  nmaideraCian  in  a  oaee  of  thia  kind,  the  moat  perfect  aharpneaa  mar 
be  obtained  by  uaiug  a  amall  alop.  It  you  eitemporiao  a  diaphragm  of  oard- 
boaid,  with  an  aperture  aomawhat  nndai  half-an-inch,  and  mast  thia  in  tha 
hood  of  the  lena,  ao  aa  to  be  puehed  doae  up  agaioat  the  front  lena,  a  perftot 
remedy  will  i>e  obtuued.  Of  course  a  longer  sxpoanre  will  beroqafra£  For 
the  other  claaa  ot  aubjaot  a  apeoial  deaoriptiou  of  Ims  Will  be  requlr«d— on* 
differing  in  acme  reepeola  from  Ihoae  in  the  market.  What  la  termed  > 
"  baby  lena  "  woold  even  be  too  slow.  Lenaee  of  thia  kind  are  oooaaiimally  (o 
be  met  with,  bnt  they  are  of  foreign  manubcture  and  aomawhat  eqieudve. 
Bbcbivbd.— D.  WinaUnlsy;  W.E.  Bathe;  "One  who  Waa  Thwa." 


»addr«eaed  to  **  TBM  KDITOBB"- 


itnet,  Osveat  a, 


Thb  pKorosKD  Nbw  Mkhbeu  op  tmb  Council  or  thk  Photo- 
oiUBnc  SocjiTV, — Mr.  Woodbory  wrilea  bo  say  that,  while  aensible  of 
the  hononc  conferred  upon  him  by  proposing  hia  name  for  election,  b« 
fenn  that,  if  elected,  tha  fact  of  his  residing  ■  few  miles  from  town 
may  operate  in  preventins  him  from  filling  the  position  in  a  suSoietitly 
effieient  manner.  Ur.  Woodbury,  however,  overlooka  tha  fact  that 
some  of  the  oldest  mombert  of  the  Council  reside  at  a  much  greatet 
distance  than  he  does  from  London.  If  elected  be  will,  we  feel  aesnred, 
make  one  of  the  most  uaeful  membera  of  the  CoundL 

CoRRBcnioH  o*  AsDnma. — In  the  advsrtisemeot  of  Meaars.  ijibthorp* 
and  Amtan,  the  well-known  photographic  artista  to  ths  profession,  an 
important  error  of  address  has  occurred  ia  their  advertiaement,  in  oon- 
neotioD  with  enlargements,  paintang,  &«.,for  the  trade,  in  onrAuufU 
for  this  yeaf,  at  pBge  luviii  in  the  advartiains  aheeti.  Instead  of  No. 
^,  the  'Correct  address  ia  ifo.  35,  Shnbland  Orove,  DaUltm,  London. 


The  transposition  of  the  figures  took  placa  in  a  portion  only  of  the  in 
pression.  During  thaproceaaof  "oiachiniDa"  one  of  the  rollers  "  drew 
the  fignres,  and  in  replacing  them  the  maohiuiat  aoddeutaUy  tran^oMd 


parency  which  can  be  prodnced  with  great  rapidity  and  ia  charactariaed 
by  great  vigotir  of  outline.  The  special  object  Mr.  Woodbury  had  in 
new  in  deviling  the  method  by  which  this  picture  was  made  waa  to 

iirovide  for  >  want  frequently  eiperienoed  by  lectaren  who  use  the 
ultem  aa  a  mode  of  demonatration,  in  having  a  ready  means  for  eztem- 
poriaing  a  diagram  withoat  incurring  the  trouble  of  getting  it  drawn 
and  then  photographed.  The  succeaa  which  has  attended  Mr.  Wood- 
bury's eflTorts  is  undoubted,  and  wa  hope  TOty  soon  to  give  our  naden 
a  detailed  acconnt  of  the  modtu  oftranoL 


HBI 

TIN03  OF  BOCIETI 

E8  FOB  NEXT  WBEK. 

l>M>.fll-UH. 

f>m.ttUM,. 

FlHltrHMbt 

The  Hall,  i,  Bb  Andrew-aquar*. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  Janvan/  27,  1871. 
FaBTKiBaBir  DtaaoLVin, 
Wa>i  and  Badh,  Uanoheatar  and  Altrlncham,  pbotofiaphera. 
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PRINTING  WITH  SALTS  OF  IRON. 
FsoM  nnmprnns  Teller*  recciWil  ainre  aiir  IbrI  ininibT  win  pnbliiilK-ii 
wo  pfirceivn  tlint  aonaidemlil-i  interaat  ia  fflt  in  the  Hulijpiit  nf  pniit- 
ing  hj  aid  of  tlie  hbIu  ur  iron,  anil  a  Btrmift  deHire  in  PspraMed  that 
we  aliould  giie  aome  fnrtlisr  informatioa  on  tliis  aubJRCC.  In  the  pre- 
Mnt  and  in  a  Bubseqaent  article  we  shall  give  a  variety  of  prooeaseB 
wliioh  depend  upon  that  aotion  of  lixbt  upon  iron  and  other  bodies  to 
which  W6  allnded  labt  week. 

The  ferric  salts  which  are  moot  easily  deoompoaalble  by  light  are 
the  ammonia- oulate  of  iron,  the  ammonio-taitrate  of  iron,  and  the 
ammonio-citnte  of  iron.  These  are  known  by  the  more  ciicnm- 
loontory  names  of  the  oxalate,  tartrate,  or  citrate  of  seaqaioxide  of 
iron  and  ammoDia,  both  of  whioh  we  shall  cut  aiiort  and  adopt  the 
simpler  l«rm  ferric  oxalate,  tartrate,  or  citrate.  It  waa  with  salts  of 
this  kind  tliat  Hersohera  BUfK«"tiT*  experimenls  were  made. 

Make  a  ten  or  twelve-grain  solution  of  ferric  oxulale,  and  with 
tliis  brush  oTer  one  side  of  a  aheet  of  paper,  which,  after  being  dried, 
will  keep  good  for  several  years,  and  be  always  ready  for  exposure. 
It  it  not  sofficiently  senaitive  to  be  exposed  in  the  camera,  but  it 
m^iea  an  extremely  sensitive  paper  for  printing  upon  under  a  nega- 
tire.  In  the  best  of  nnmeroua  pictures  we  have  obtained  by  Uie 
nethpd  now  desoribed  the  exposure  was  not  carried  ao  far  as  to  show 
•  visible  image  upon  the  paper,  although  the  highest  lights  were 
slightly  browned.  The  piotore  keeps  as  well  after  expostire  as 
before  it,  and  the  development  may  be  proceeded  with  at  any  time. 
To  do  this  eQ  that  is  required  is  that  a  tnft  of  cotton,  a  soft  sponge, 
or  •  oamsl'a-hair  brush  shall  be  charged  with  a  solution  of  ferrid 
cyanide  of  potassium,  commonly  known  *s  the  red  prusdate  of 
potash,  the  strength  of  Uie  solution  being  of  no  coDsequeooe  what- 
ever- A  piotore  in  a  beautiful  blue  colour  instantly  makes  its 
appearanoe,  to  fix  which  noUitng  more  is  requisite  than  au  immersion 
in  water  for  a  very  abort  time. 

If  a  picture  taken  according  to  the  foregoing  directioDs  be  washed 
over  with  a  solution  of  bisalphate  of  potash,  the  blue  cobnr  beoomes 
intenaified. 

A  greenish  picture  ia  secnred  either  by  washing  the  print  as 
originally  obtained,  with  a  solation  of  sulphate  of  copper,  followed 
by  rinsing  with  wafer,  or  by  the  addition  of  gum  arable  to  the  solution 
of  ferridoyanide  without  subsequent  washing. 

A  picture  of  a  dark-brown  oolonr  results  from  a  wash  of  nitrate 
of  nlver  solution;  ammonio -nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  tone  of  a 
different  oliaiacter,  being  greyish -black. 

A  pale-sla^  kiud  of  image  ia  obtained  by  treating  the  piotnre 
with  ammonia. 

One  can  almost  anticipate  what  the  effect  of  a  wash  of  weak 
ehloride  of  gold  solution  would  be;  the  characteristic  purple  colour 
is  at  onoe  the  reeolt. 

Other  colours  ot  tones  are  produced  with  other  agents.  But  the 
•msitiaing  agent  and  the  developer  may  be  mixed  together  previous 
lo  the  paper  being  prepared ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  picture  is  deve- 
loped byimmeraioo  ih  water.  I>r.  Halleur,  to  whose  epitome  of  the 
proeenes  of  Sir  John  Huschel  we  are  indebted  for  the  details  of  some 
U  the  reacUous  above  described,  giv«  the  following  plcnsing  experi- 


ment, founded  upon,  if  not  directly  deducible  from,  llie  famons  com- 
raiinioHti'm  to  the  Royal  Society  :—Disai>Ive  one  part  by  weight  of 
ffrrio  citrate  in  i-l-;vBn  part*  of  water,  aild  an  equal  Vi.liimo  nf  a 
HHtiiratad  oold  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  and  ivitli  Lliia  iaaue- 
diattly  wash  the  paper  to  be  prepared.  After  beinv;  dried  the  pitper 
will  be  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Expose  under  a  negative  until  a  hint 
image  is  visible,  and  then  apply  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, when  the  picture  will  be  immediately  developed.  We  epitomise 
another  suggestive  experiment  from  the  original  communication ; — If 
paper  be  washed  by  a  mixture  of  eolations  of  equal  streoglh  of  ferrio 
citrate  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassinm,  after  beingdriedand  exposed  en 
image  of  a  bright  blue  coloor  will  be  developed  by  simple  immersuMi 
in  water.  Waah  this  image  with  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mer- 
cury, when  the  picture  will  apparently  be  totally  obliterated.  Now 
waah  thoroughly  in  water,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  soluble  salts,  and 
dry  the  paper — for,  as  the  fiotun  has  now  been  rendered  invisible, 
the  latter  term  cannot  be  Sjtplied  to  it.  If  now  a  hot  iron  be  passed 
over  the  paper  the  picture  instantly  appears  of  a  brown  colour,  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  fades  away  in  a  few  weeks  if  kept  in  darkness, 
but  is  Busoeptible  of  revivification  by  the  simple  act  of  again  apply- 
ing heat. 

We  shall  resume  this  digest  in  oar  next,  and  shall  then  give  the 
most  modem  and  approved  formulee  for  the  preparation  of  the 
various  agents  required  in  the  production  of  photographs  by  the 
means  that  have  been,  or  are  yet  to  be,  pointed  out  by  us. 


THE  VICTORY  OF  REFORM  IN  THE  LONDON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  struggle  to  amend  the  constitution  and  tlie  management  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society  will  next  week  probably  be  ended. 
The  nature  of  the  termination  may  be  surmised  from  the  oircalar 
which  the  Council  have  issued  calling  the  special  meeting  for  the 
ensuing  Tuesday.  Xliis  circular — after  stating  the  objeols  of  the 
meeting  and  giving  in  extttuo  the  laws  proposed  by  the  requisitionists, 
which  we  have  already  published — announces  the  new  policy  of  the 
Council,  in  which  it  hints  more  sweeping  measures  of  reform  than 
those  proposed  by  the  reformers  themselves.  This  is  news  indeed  '. 
Instead  ofdefendinglheirownviews  and  practices,  they,  seeing  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing,  suddenly  turn  round,  and  now  olatm  to  be 
the  advanced  pioneers  themselves '.  This  oonversion  is  very  romark- 
able,  and  it  might  be  ungenerous  to  look  on  it  with  suspicion.  The 
reformers  have  secured  more  than  tiiey  contemplated.  They  did  try 
to  bring  their  fellow-members  to  their  way  of  thinking;  but  for  the 
Council  to  claim  to  be  conTerted,  too,  m^ea  the  lucoess  positively 
oppressive. 

The  exaot  form  in  which  this  new  policy  is  expressed  in  the 
circular  is  that  "  Ths  Gooncil,  ever  anxious  to  consider  the  wishes 
of  all  members  of  the  Society,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  the  laws  in 
question  can  with  advantage  be  placed  on  a  wider  basis,  are  of 
opinion  that  tlie  choice  of  officers  can  ba  more  completely  placed  iu 
the  hands  of  members,  and  a  better  facility  afforded  for  frequent  dis- 
tribution of  offito  amongst  nil  Iho  membui-s,  hy  an  extension  of  the 
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prinoiple  iDvolied  in  tlie  proposed  rules  Rod  bjr  a  nTuiioii  of  other 
Uws;  ibfj  will,  tlierefore,  BubmiC  to  tlia  raeetiug  an  ameud- 
ment."  And  nlmt  da  our  readers  aupposa  ia  tlia  natare  of  Ihia 
ultra-liberal  and  compraliensive  "ameudment?" — this  amsndment 
that  is  to  place  the  lawa  oa  a  "wider  baais"  than  the  "  pro- 
poaed  rules" — that  is  to  cause  "the  choice  of  ofGcera  to  be  inore 
completely  placed  in  Uie  hands  of  .the  membera "— that  ia  to 
afford  a  "  b«tUr  facilitj  for  frequent  diatributiou  of  office  amongst 
ail  the  tnembera?"  'What  are  the  terma  of  this  extraordioprj 
"amendment"  tliat,  with  aoch  a  flourish  of  tnimpets,  this  ob- 
atructive  bodj  in  ita  sudden  fit  of  zeal  for  improvemeiit  proposes 
to  tlie  members?  We  feel  that  it  ia  almost  too  bad  to  delaj 
giving  tba  valuable  ioformation  that  is  to  revivify  the  Society 
—that  is  to  ODt-bid  tlia  reformers  and  to  take  tha  wind  out  of  their 
sails.  Bat  here  it  is: — "That  a  committee  be  appointed,  conaiatingof 
six  membera  of  the  Society  chosen  by  the  meeting  and  three  mem- 
bers to  be  nominated  by  the  Gooncil,  to  reviaa  the  laws  and  report  to 
a  general  meeting." 

We  fancy  we  hear  someone  say  "  la  tliat  all  ?  "  Yes,  that  is  all; 
the  whole  truth  isont  now.  "What!  no  statement  of  how  all  the 
promised  good  things  are  to  be  obtained  ? — no  explanation  whatever 
aa  to  hew  all  these  blesainga  are  to  be  accorapliahad?"  No,  none 
whatever — nothing  bnt  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  nine, 
ttvO'thtrds  of  which  the  Council  will  gracionaly  permit  the  members 
to  appoint;  the  remainder  they  reserve  for  tlieir  own  nominees.  How 
can  we  aufBoiently  admire  tha  amiable  self-deniaJ  of  these  self- 
elected  onea  in  permitting  tha  members  to  name  uny  of  the  com- 
mittee! Can  greater  proof  be  needed  of  thair  enrnestncas  for 
reform  tlian  in  allowing  the  Society  to  have  even  aoma  share  in  the 
management  of  its  own  tfiaira  ?  We  trust  the  members  will  keenly 
Appreciate  this  condesoension,  eapeoially  when  they  remember  lion 
the  first  requisition  was,  contrary  to  the  very  words  of  the  law, 
OODtemptaoual]'  ignored;  bow  tlio  second  requieition  has  been  disre- 
•pectfnlly  treated;  end  how  when  the  vital  interests  of  tha  Society 
sre  in  peril  they,  instead  of  devoting  an  evening  to  consider  its 
welfore,  merely  call  the  general  meeting  an  hour  and  a-half  earlier, 
and  attnmpt  to  shirk  the  whole  aubject  by  appointing  a  committee, 
in  the  eomposition  of  which  they  insult  the  Society  by  attempting  to 
usurp  a  considerable  share. 

Ws  trust  the  members  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away 
by  this  plausible  artifice,  the  whole  purpose  of  which  ia  to  prevent,  by 
a  side-wind,  the  Society  expreseing  in  open  meeting  tlie  principles  on 
which  it  wishes  its  future  affairs  to  be  oonduoted.  Despite  tlie  ful- 
some phrases,  it  is  an  attempt  to  parpatuate  tha  praolicas  of  tlia 
Council  of  doing  privately  and  in  secret  that  wliioh  shonld  be  con- 
ducted in  public.  The  terms  in  which  this  amendment  is  expressed 
eihibitfl  in  an  offensive  form  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  Council. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  members  can  liave  a  right 
to  dictate  tliat  a  certain  proportion  of  itself  shall  be  on  any  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  sooieties  that  the 
members  shall  select  whom  they  think  proper,  whether  they  acci- 
dentally hold  office  or  not.  It  is  fitness,  not  offioe-holdiiig.  that 
conatitutea  qualification ;  and  on  some  occasions  this  distinction  is 
unusually  important. 

That  a  oommittee  is  necessary  to  revise  the  laws,  and  to  make 
tliem  accord  with  each  other,  is  obvious  enough ;  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  snch  purpose  was  made  at  the  last  meeting.  There  was  no 
need  whatever,  tlierefore,  for  this  amendment  of  the  Council's. 
An  important  difference,  however,  exists  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions for  appointing  the  committee.  In  the  one  to  be  proposed  by 
private  mtmbera  there  will  ha  no  hmitation  of  the  number,  and  no 
dictation  as  to  ita  composilion  ;  all  that  will  be  properly  left  to  the 
members.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  member  or  many  members  of 
the  Council  should  not  be  appointed  on  bo  important  a  committee, 
but  certainly  not  because  they  hold  office.  In  the  present  juuclure 
of  affairs  some  may  think,  with  good  reason,  that  anch  is  a  positive 
disqualifioalion.  No  more  perfect  means  for  preventing  the  Council 
members  being  elected  on  the  committee  could  ba  devised  than  by 
adopting  this  arbitrary  dictation.  Even  worms  will  turn,  mid  tiiDURh 
the  members  Lava  fot  a  number  of  years  been  "sat  upon"  the 


present  movement  shows  that  tlieir  independenca  ia  not  entirely 
cmsbed  out. 
It   is  eaay  to  aee  why  the  Council  have  thus  worded    theii 

"  amendment."  They  are  conscious  that  the  members  will  not 
believe  in  their  new-fledged  zeal  for  reform,  and  recent  proceedings 
of  tlie  ruling  majority  of  them  have  given  good  reason  for  this  want 
of  faith.  Seeing  that,  despite  their  obstrucLiou,  they  oannot  prevent 
improvement,  they  suddenly  turn  round  and  try  to  ahare  in  tlie 
credit  of  doing  that  which  they  have  so  no  successfully  oppoaed. 
Tliey  wish,  therefore,  to  have  a  hand  in  the  matter ;  and,  fearing  that 
they  may  not  get  voluntarily  elected,  Ihey  endeavour  to  make  terms, 
BO  that  even  a  small  number  of  tliem  may  participate  in  the  good 
work.  But  they  are  not  wise  iu.  their  generation,  and  if  they 
persevere  in  their  dictatorial  conduct  they  will  have  only  themaelvea 
to  thank  if  they  are  excluded  &am  even  a  faint  show  of  effecting  tha 
improvements. 

We  are  anxious  that  onr  readers  shonld  estimate  at  its  exact  value 
this  Budden  exhibition  of  the  Counoil's  deaire  to  extend  tha  privileges 
of  tha  membera,  and  one  fact  will  show  it  as  well  as  a  score.  At  the 
forthooming  meetinga  of  the  Society  no  member  will  be  permitted  to 
vote  unless  he  has  paid  his  subscription  for  tha  year  1874.  During  a 
long  experience,  we  have  never  known  this  authority  to  he  exercised 
before — either  at  meetings  when  the  lawa  were  altered,  or  where 
matters  of  the  deepest  importance  were  settled.  Tlie  only  reason 
for  now  using  this  extreme  test  being  to  cripple  and  limit  as  much  as 
poeeibie  the  power  of  voting,  so  aa  to  reduce  the  majority  which  the 
Council  dread.  Wo  should  have  thought  that  Uie  sending  tlte 
Society's  journal  and  the  regular  notice  of  meetings  would  have 
been  considered  the  teat  of  membership '-and  so  it  uaually  is;  but 
thia  Qouncil,  despite  its  professions  of  liberality,  dare  not  trust  the 
members,  and  they  thus  propose  to  Itamper  tbem  in  the  exeroiaa  of 
their  voting  by  thia  unusual  innovation.  So  much  fur  their  uew-born 
desire  to  "  cousider  the  wishes  of  all  the  members  of  tha  Society.'' 
"No  money,  no  vote" — tliatie  the  last  threat,  and  the  latest  invention 
to  annoy  the  membera. 

The  course  of  the  membera  is  straightforward,  simple,  and  clear. 
It  is  to  ignore  the  Council's  amendment  as  inappropriate  and  offen- 
sive ;  to  pass  llie  new  laws,  even  if  they  do  not  approve  of  all  the 
details :  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  when  tlie  motion  comes 
on  according  to  the  notice  given,  to  appoint  the  Committee  of  such 
nnmbera  and  of  such  men  as  poasess  their  confidence  irrespec- 
tive of  their  being  ofilce-bsarers  or  not.  There  are  a  tew  good  men 
iu  the  Council  whom,  despite  tlieir  antecedents,  we  should  be  soriy 
to  see  omitted,  and  it  will  be  for  the  meeting  to  appoint  them  or  not, 
as  it  sees  fit;  but  there  most  be  no  dictation,  or  the  vital  principle 
at  the  bottom  of  this  movement— freedom  of  elecdon — nlU  be 
violated. 

It  will  be  tlie  business  of  this  committee  to  revise  all  the  laws — new 
ones,  if  tliey  can  be  improved,  as  well  aa  the  old  onea— so  that  they 
shall  ba  plain,  clear,  and  in  harmony  with  each  other.  It  ia  highly 
important  tliat  Die  principles  wliich  are  to  underlie  the  lawa  should  be 
distinctly  expressed  by  the  meeting ;  for,  to  appoint  a  committee,  aa 
the  Council  proposes,  without  communicating  instructions  ia  only  to 
aet  men  to  work  in  the  dark,  and  Co  cause  to  be  fought  out  in  privaU 
tliat  which  ought  to  be  settled  in  public. 

Tiiere  is  one  thing,  however,  that  we  have  peculiar  gratification  in 
recording — that  tlie  reform  movemeot  is  succeaaFul.  The  necessity 
for  it  is  admitted,  the  machinery  for  accomplishing  it  ia  at  work,  and 
tlie  only  struggle  now  is — who  is  to  do  it.  and  how  is  it  to  be  done  best. 
We  credit  the  Council  with  wisdom  in  surrendering  a  lost  cause. 
Their  oaaa  was  simply  indefensible.  They  have  come  reluctantly  to 
this  conclusion,  and  their  intermediary  steps  have  been  nncourteoua 
and  offensive.  Wa  daresay  they  now  see  it,  and  if  they  had  the  work 
to  do  over  again  they  would  accomplish  it  with  less  ill  grace.  At 
first  the  disafi'ection  was  denied ;  then  it  was  attempted  to  be  pooh- 
poohed;  next  it  was  declared  to  be  exaggerated;  and,  fiuaUy,  now  that 
it  is  admitted,  the  obstructives  are  trying  lo  win  in  the  race  fur 
improvement  by  outbidding  the  reformers.  It's  a  case  of  "  Codlin's 
your  friend — not  Short."  It  is  a  curious  position,  and  very  arausiug. 
Your  recent  convert  is  always  the  most  demonstiati^ek  ■  ^ 
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The  riotoiy  bu  been  von  befare  the  battle  was  foDght,  and  tha 
enemy  hia  anTrendeied.  As  the  naUa  of  Jericho  fell  before  the 
btut  of  the  tmmpet,  so  hu  tbu  metohed  o^aaisatioa  gone  to 
pieoee  directly  the  uoiued  indignatioQ  of  the  metropolitan  members 
was  direoted  against  it.  This  Oonncil— this  "  old  man  of  the  aea" 
that  has  ridden  so  long  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Society — will  shortly 
be  removed ;  and  nhatever  vitality  there  is  left  in  the  Society  will 
soon  hare  the  opportaoity  of  showing  itself.  Our  only  regret  is  (hat 
thifl  Btate  of  afikira  was  permitted  to  last  so  long. 


REPRODUCED  NEGATIVES. 
Tbe  leprodnotion  of  negatives  is  a  point  which  lias  never  been 
snfBciently  insisted  upon  by  pholographen  who  hsve  to  prodace, 
often  within  a  comparatively  short  apace  of  time,  a  large  nnmber  of 
prints  of  one  particular  subject,  a  negative  of  which  cannot,  from  its 
very  nature,  be  obtaioed  a  second  time. 

We  are  moved  to  write  upon  this  subject  in  consequence  of  seeing 
only  the  other  day,  in  the  hands  of  a  professional  photographer,  a 
negative  from  which  some  thousands  of  prints  had  been  taken,  but 
which,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  was  in  by  no  means  the  same 
state  as  when  originally  prodnced.  Upon  expressing  some  regret  at 
finding  a  negative  which  hsd  originally  been  good  in  auch  a  state 
our  sorrow  was  very  fervently  echoed  by  our  friend.  He  informed 
US  that  the  negative  in  questiou  had  never  been  out  of  tlie  printing- 
frame.  He  added  that  he  could  not  supply  one-quarter  of  the  demand 
for  prints  from  it,  and  those  that  he  oould  produce  now  were  unfor- 
tunately far  inferior  to  those  he  had  been  ^le  to  supply  when  the 
negative  was  in  its  pristine  state.  On  inquiring  why  be  had  not  had 
the  original  rsprodnced  in  the  first  instance,  the  reply  was — "Oh! 
prints  were  wanted  from  the  negative  as  Boon  as  they  could  be 
produced,  and  it  was  never  anticipated  that  there  woidd  be  more 
than  an  ordinary  demand  for  them." 

All  regrets  are  now  onavailing;  for  tlie  negative  is  ruined^  and 
whatever  impressions  are  obtained  from  it  can  only  be  made  present- 
able by  an  amount  of  labour  in  "  touching  "  and  "  spotting  "  which 
must  almost  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  prodnotiou,  and  ii 
and  prove  vastly  inferior  to  the  early  impresuooa  from  the  same 
plate.  The  subject— a  portrait  of  one  whose  memory  will  be  revered 
for  many  a  year,  and  for  whose  features  perhaps  those  who  coma  after 
na  a  century  or  two  henoe  would  give  worlds  to  recal — can  never 
be  reprodnoed.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  It  ia  now  too  late,  and 
ncttUng  oan  be  done  to  remedy  the  matter,  lliia  is  only  one  out  of 
hundreds  of  cases  constantly  recurring,  and  the  qnestion  is  how 
avoid  them  in  future. 

The  reproduction  of  a  negative  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  if 
we  desire  to  obtain  naii]/  a  reproduction— one  which  shall  he  abso- 
lutely as  good  as  the  original  plate.  Some  years  ago  it  was  propoaed 
-  to  obtain  a  transparency  upon  coUodio-chloride,  and  from  this,  by  a 
seeond  printing,  to  get  a  negative.  Attempts  were  made  in  this 
direetioD,  but  with  very  indifi'erent  success. 

Some  remarks  we  made  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  (that 
for  January  SSrd)  have  a  bearing  upon  tbia  subject.  We  were  then 
drawing  attention  to  the  various  methods  of  obtaining  transparen- 
ciea  for  the  puipcae  of  prodncing  enlarged  negatives;  and  the  ob- 
jections we  then  made  against  coUodio-chloride,  acept  in  certain 
easM,  bold  good  in  even  a  greater  degree  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  a  short  paper  in  our  Auiinao  for  the  present  year,  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Bniton,  will  be  found  some  very  trite  and  aensible  remaiks  on  tbia 
subject,  whieh  we  deem  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  those 
wbo  publish  portraits  and  views  for  sale. 

We  had  the  opportnnity,  a  short  time  sinoe,  of  looking  over  a 
nnmber  of  negatives  reprodnoed  and  reversed  for  printing  by  one  of 
the  photo-mechanical  processea,  and  of  comparing  them  with  the 
originals  from  which  they  had  been  made.  We  were  surprised  at  the 
abtobtte  perfection  of  the  reprodoction. 

But  the  objection  may  be  raised — "  We  wish  to  see  a  print  from 
OBT  n^ative  aa  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  get  the  proofs  into  tbe 
hands  of  our  agents  without  an  honr'a  delay."  This  is  a  mistaken 
notion:  for  it  would  nndonbtedly  be  wiser  to  wait  twenty-four  honts, 


or  even  longer,  to  ensure  the  ptodnotion  of  a  petftet  traiuqwreniy— 
which  is  all  that  ia  necessaty  aa  a  dieh4  to  obtain  as  many  new  nega- 
tives aa  may  be  required — than  to  risk  injury  to  an  original,  upon 
tbe  safe^  of  which  depends,  perhsps,  the  power  of  producing  thou- 
sands of  copies  afterwards. 


OPTICAL  "  RAPmO-MANIE." 
Soon  is  the  faoetions  title  which  the  Astronomer-Roysl  for  Scotland 
has  given  to  an  interesting  article  in  The  British  JoobnjIL  Fho- 
TooftiFuic  Almikac  for  the  present  year,  in  which  he  describes  the 
snooess  which  he  has  achieved  in  a  new  metliod  of  flattening  the 
field  of  a  portrait  lene  with  full  aperture,  whicli  conaists  in  exposing 
tlie  sensitive  plate  whilst  it  ia  in  the  bath,  the  front  of  the  bath  being 
composed  of  a  plano-ooncaye  lens  about  the  same  size  as  the  plate, 
with  its  concave  side  outwards.  The  term  "  rapido-manie"  is  due 
to  M..  de  Constant,  of  Lausaone,  and  has  been  introduced  by  him  in 
derision  of  all  attempts  to  make  our  plates  more  sensitive  and  to 
shorten  our  exposures.  But  this  opproorious  term.  Professor  Smyth 
tells  us,  has  only  convinced  him  "  Uiat  the  object  is  more  important 
than  ever,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  on  the  part  of  any  of  us 
in  advancing  it  whenever  possible."  Let  us,  then,  set  to  work,  and 
discuss  at  once  the  Professor's  new  method. 

But  at  the  very  outset  we  are  met  by  a  difGcnlty ;  for  it  ia  conri- 
dered  by  roost  of  us  that  that  gentleman  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  bia  method  of  view-taking,  for  he  works  upon  little  plates  an 
inch  square—"  poor-man  "  fashion,  as  he  tells  us— and  then  enlarges 
up  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  I  Many  people  shake  their  heads 
incrednloualy  at  the  practical  wisdom  of  Uiia,  For  my  own  nort  I 
know  nothing  about  it;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  have  seen  under  the 
microacope  a  whole  family  group  beautifully  depicted  in  a  single  drop 
of  collodion,  and,  what  is  more,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  statements 
of  leading  men  of  soienoe,  when  they  are  good  practical  men,  and 
discourse  to  ns  npon  matters  which  are  quite  within  their  own 
province. 

Since,  then,  tlie  common  nractioe  is  not  to  expose  the  eensitdve 
plate  whilst  it  is  in  the  bath,  hut  when  it  has  been  put  into  the  dark 
slide,  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  some  means  of  adapting  Professor 
Smytli's  method  to  our  ordinary  praotioe,  and  the  following  is  the 
suggestion  which  I  have  to  ofier : — 

Instead  of  working  upon  flat  plates  three  and  a-half  inches  square 
when  taking  instantaneouHViswswith  a  portrait  lens  of  full  aperture, 
let  us  work  upon  the  flat  side  of  a  plano-ooocave  lens  three  and  a-half 
inches  diameter,  the  concave  aide  being  turned  towards  the  lens  of 
tbe  camera.  The  hollow  side  of  this  piece  of  glass — for  I  cannot 
now  call  it  a  plate — will  then,  if  made  of  suitable  radius,  flatten  the 
field  in  the  same  way  as  the  concave  front  of  Professor  Smvth's  glass 
hath,  and  will  lengthen  the  oblique  pencils  until  they  reach  tbe  pos- 
terior flat  inrfoce,  and  come  to  a  sharp  focus  npon  It.  The  negative 
oan  then  be  printed  by  contact  with  a  dry  albnmenised  plate,  so  aa 
either  to  produce  a  positive  transparency,  from  which  an  enlarged 
negative  may  be  taken,  or  a  magic  lantern  slide,  or  the  printing  may 
be  done  by  means  of  a  copying  camera  ;  for,  ba  it  observed,  tlie 
concave  side  of  tbe  negative  will  have  no  efi'eot  upon  the  result, 
provided  the  flat  side  npon  which  the  film  rests  be  placed  inwards 
and  next  to  the  oopyiog  lens. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  hollow  side  of  this  piece  of  glass 
must  be  less  than  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  image,  and  the 
glass  muBt  be  placed  ao  that  the  focus  of  the  oblique  peudls  before 
refraction  may  lie  within  the  glass,  and  after  refraction  may  reach 
the  film.  That  this  eflect  will  be  produced  is  evident,  because  tlieae 
pencils  will  impinge  upon  the  glass  at  a  alight  angle  of  obliquity, 
and  therefore  the  theorem  given  in  my  Dietiotiary  of  Pkotogmphg 
relating  to  oblique  incidence  upon  concave  snrfacea  will  apply  here. 
Tbe  sharp  edges  of  the  hollow  side  may,  of  course,  be  ground 
down  ao  aa  to  leave  a  flat  annulus  which  will  be  against  the  wood- 
work of  the  dark  slide. 

And  now  I  fancy  some  readers  may  be  ready  to  exclaim— "But 
think  of  the  eoit  of  working  upon  such  plutea !  Why,  each  plate 
would  cost  £1,  or  more ! "  Well,  I  will  grant  it,  if  you  like :  but  would 
not  a  good  instontaneoos  negative  upon  such  a  plate  he  worth  five 
times  that  sum  ?  And  might  it  not  be  cleaned  off  after  a  positive 
transparency  or  two  had  been  printed  from  it,  and  be  used  again  ? 
And  after  it  had  been  used  so  much  as  to  get  scratched  upon  tlie 
fiat  side  by  frequent  cleaning  and  poliabing,  might  it  not  be 
repoliahed  for  a  couple  of  shillings  and  be  ae  good  as  new  ? 

With  respect  to  exposing  an  iodised  or  bromo-iodiaed  plsta  whilat 
it  is  in  the  nitrate  bath,  we  must  not  forget  that,  although  praetiail 
difficulties  maybe  got  «vrr.y«t  that  aome  rather  fcrmidahlerinNiiw^ 
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diffionlties  remain.  A  plat«  of  Otis  kind  mait  act  bs  left  too  long  in 
tbe  bath  or  it  mil  fog,  >n  oonseqnence  of  the  formation  of  iMo- 
nitrate  in  the  film.  It  must  be  removed  as  soon  aa  the  greasy 
streaks  disappear  if  yon  want  a  plaoky  negative.  This  is  rather  an 
unlcnown  feature  of  this  mode  of  esposing  plates,  particnlarlf  in  hot 
veathar. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  panoramio  lens  was  on  the 
tapis,  I  suggested  a  mode  of  exposing  a  carved  glass  within  a  camera 
which  was  to  be  filled  with  a  transparent  liquid — sucU  as  bath  eola- 
tion, water,  or  sointion  of  some  kind  of  oiganio  matter.  TttSs  liquid 
was  to  be  in  contact  with  the  lens  aa  well  as  with  the  sensitive 
plate ;  bat  the  lens  was  not  to  be  of  the  usual  spherical  form,  but 
only  half  a  sphere,  composed  of  the  front  piece  of  glass  together 
with  the  stop.  The  foons  was  much  lengthened  in  consequance  of 
the  removal  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sphere,  and  the  whole 
aiiangament  was  rendered  achromatic  by  giving  to  the  inner  radiua 
of  the  £ront  glass  a  soitable  length  depending  npon  the  refractive 
and  dispersive  properties  of  the  liqaid  within  the  oamera.  Accord- 
ing to  my  present  notions,  that  liquid  wonld  not  be  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  simply  water  containing  a  trace  of  some  suitable 
oi^anio  matter  which  would  give  a  colourless  solution,  and  Iha  sen- 
sitive film  wonld  be  one  of  washed  bromide  of  silver.  The  plan,  I 
firmly  believe,  would  answer,  but  it  has  never  been  tried.  A  plate 
similarly  prepared,  and  placed  in  a  similar  liquid,  would  answer 
equally  well  if  exposed  in  a  bath  according  to  Professor  Smyth's 
method.  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  a  wa^ed  bromide  or  bromo- 
iodide  film  imperatively  requires  the  preseuoe  of  a  suitable  kind  of 
organic  matter  in  contact  with  it  during  the  exposure,  so  that  a  bath 
of  plain  water  would  not  answer  the  purpose. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  portrait  lens  used  with  piano- 
oonoave  glaBaea,  the  next  question  to  oonsider  will  be  the  bast  form  of 
instantaneous  shutter. 

On  this  subjeot  we  have  had  a  very  instructive  lecture  from  Mr. 
J.  T.  Taylor  iu  the  Auiamac  for  tliia  year,  and  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
priooiple  that  ever^  part  of  the  sensitive  film  should  receive  during 
a  brief  apace  of  bme  the  concentraied  raya  or  foens  of  a  whole 
penciL  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  tjie 
shutter  witli  a  horizontal  slit  in  it,  which  he  recommends  to  be 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  film,  and  to  fall  from  top  to 
Bottom  by  its  own  weight,  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Hr.  R.  Jd.  Gordon  showed  me,  in  the  autumn  of  1673,  his  guillo- 
tine BhutUr,  made,  &s  I  understood,  exactly  after  the  pattern  of  Ur. 
England's  ;  but  this  was  placed  immediately  behind  the  lens,  and 
was  adapted  to  the  front  of  tlie  camera.  It  was  said  to  answer  per- 
fectly ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  suspecting  now  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  a  case  of  the  "  failure  of  Taylor's  theorem  "  (as  a  mathema- 
tioian  might  say  when  alluding  to  that  celebrated  binomial  expansion). 

It  is  some  years  since  I  gave  my  attention  to  this  matter;  but  I 
remember  onae  suggesting  somewhere  that  there  ahould  be  an 
instan ton  eons  diapl^agm  with  a  ronod  hole  in  it  at  the  usual  place 
occupied  by  the  diaphragm,  and  that  this  should  fsll  between  two 
aaw-cuts  in  tlie  leas  tube,  and  thus  expose  the  plato.  By  tliis  plan  I 
imagine  Taylor's  theorem  would  not  be  set  at  nought,  but  fully 
satisfied,  and  even  more  than  satisfied. 

Bnt,  after  all,  the  best  camera  and  glass  for  instantaneous  pictures 
may  perhaps  turn  out  to  be  the  following,  and  it  would  be  "  rapido- 
mani«  "  io  great  earnest : — 

Go  back  tt)  Martin's  panoramic  camera  for  curved  daguerreotype 

rlates,  hut  use  a  sensitive  curved  glau  plate  instead  of  a  silver  one. 
1  front  of  this  we  shall  then  have  a  revolving  tube  with  a  portrait 
lens  at  one  end  and  a  narrow  vertical  sht  at  the  other  end,  close  to 
tlie  glass.  By  making  this  tube  swing  round  from  left  to  right,  or 
conversely,  every  point  upon  the  film  would  receive  iko  impact  of  a 
whole  pencil,  and  the  view  misht  include  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
horizou  in  good  focus  up  to  the  margins.  Fancy  coist  scenery, 
with  a  glorious  sunset,  breaking  waves,  and  figures,  token  instanta- 
neously in  this  style,  and  including  such  an  enormous  sweep  of 
angle !  What  a  complete  picture  it  would  make,  and  liow  it  would 
astonish  the  artists  who  affect  to  decry  photography  \ 

All  Uiese  various  suggestions  I  now  leave  to  the  oonflideratioii  of 
my  readers,  and  more  espeoially  of  our  scientifio  friend  at  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Observatory,  if  he  should  deem  them  worthy  of  his 
notice.  If  we  are  ever  to  advance  in  our  art  it  must  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "  rapido-msnie."  Tboius  Sutton,  B.A. 

COPYRIGHT  IN   PHOTOGRAPHS. 
In  the  course  of  last  autumn  an  E.A.  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Timet, 
in  whicli  he  called  attention  to  what  he  terms  "  sn  artist's  diffi- 
oulties;"  and  this  brought  forth  «  flood  of  correapondence  in  wLicli 


a  great  vuieW  of  views,  relevant  or  otherwise,  was  dsTal<^ed. 
The  artist's  aifiioultiea  were  really  no  other  than  the  ordinary 
dif&culties  which  daily  happen  from  loose  contracts.  Nine-tentha  of 
the  quarrels  and  lawsuits  arise  from  this  cause.  A,  in  ambiguous 
terms,  orders  ons  thing,  and  B  executes  it  as  he  understands  it. 
Dispute  immediately  arises.  There  was  no  specialty  in  the  "  artist's 
difficulty,"  snd  why  Tkt  Timet  should  have  given  insertion  to  it  is 
not  quite  clear.     As  well  might  they  have  inserted  Jones's  quarrel  ' 

with  his  butcher  or  his  baker.  Whether  what  the  R.A.  said  inoluded  ] 

with  it  an  order  for  the  negative  must  depend  on  the  terms.  ' 

The  R.A.  claimed  under  bis  bargain  the  right  to  a  negative,  whilst  . 

the  photographer,  on  his  understanding  of  the  contract,  denied  the  ' 

validity  of  the  claim.  Evarytiiing  tur^on  the  terms  of  the  order 
or  commission  given:  but,  singularly  enough,  the  whde  discusdon,  I 

whether  between  the  parties  themselves  or  among  the  correspondentB,  . 

proceeded  without  reference  to  what  had  really  taken  place.    All  ' 

sorts  of  conclusions  were  drawn  upon  absolutely  hypothetical  ^ts,  ' 

and  all  sorte  of  hypothetical  law  was  also  assumed  ss  appUeable  to  I 

this  varietyof  hypothetioalfacts.  Nooneseemed to thinlcitnecessary 
to  inqtiire  what  the  facte  actually  were,  and  save  in  some  leaders  in  I 

the  paotoKTaphic  journals  no  slluBion  was  made  to  this  point.  ' 

The  R.A,  himself  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  his  righte  under  the 
Copyright  Act,  which,  even  on  an  adverse  aasnmptionof  facte,  wonld  i 

have  removed  tlie  principal  ground  of  his  complaint — that  he  was  left  I 

without  control  over  the  negative.    If  he  were  ignorant  on  this  point  ' 

it  was  remarkable  to  observe  how  little  the  others  knew  of  the  sub-  { 

ject,  and  what  vague  notions  of  copyright  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  I 

correspondence.  All  sorte  of  law  were  propounded.     Some  writers,  . 

indeed,  did  condescend  to  refer  to  the  statute,  but  where  they  did  I 

it  was  generally  to  misinternret  its  provisions;  whilst  others,  more 
independent,  evolved  their  law  (as  the  German  did  his  idea  of  the 
camel)  out  of  their  own  inner  consciousness.  i 

Seeing  snob  a  state  of  things,  and  finding  from  my  intercourse  with  I 

a  large  number  of  photographers  that  there  is  much  misapprebensiou 
afloat,  I  venture  to  think  that  I  may  be  doing  some  service  by  stating 
in  a  popular  form,  divested  of  legal  phraseology,  the  broad  features 
of  the  law  of  copyright  They  are  very  aimple,  and  admit  of  being 
very  shortly  stated. 

Firstly :  as  a  general  rule  the  author  of  a  photograph— that  is, 
^le  photographer— is  the  owner  of  the  copyright 

If  however,  he  take  it  on  oommisdon  the  copyright  belongs  to 
the  party  giving  the  commission ;  but  he  (the  photographer)  may 
retsm  the  copyright  if  he  take  a  memorandum  to  that  effeot  in 
writing  from  the  party  giving  the  commission. 

But,  observe,  when  a  negative  is  told,  then  the  coypright  does  not 
pass  with  it  to  the  purchaser,  unless  the  seller  or  his  agent  exe- 
cutes at  the  time  a  writing  to  that  efieot;  aad  the  sellw  doss  not 
retain  the  eopyright  unless  the  pnrohaser  at  the  time  execntei  a 
writing  to  that  effect  If  no  writing  be  executed  by  either  par^  the 
<^Pjright  is  irretrievably  gone,  and  there  is  no  power  of  reviving 
it  Bear  in  mind  this  relates  solely  to  the  case  of  the  tola  of  a 
negative.  Some  persons,  reading  the  Act  superficially,  mistake  the 
purport  of  the  proviso  at  ths  end  of  the  second  clause,  and  seem  to 
imagine  that  it  apphes  to  the  esse  of  a  commissioned  phoh^raph, 
whereas  it  applies  only  to  the  oaae  of  a  purchaser  on  the  first  tale 
of  a  negative;  and  this  ii  isodily  seen,  as  the  words  "vendee  or 
assignea  "  only  are  used. 

Again :  I  often  find  photographers  claiming  the  sole  right  to  re- 
produoe  copies  of  every  photograph  originally  executed  oy  them, 
and  put  it  forth  as  a  hardship  that  parties  get  them  copied  by 
others  than  the  original  producer,  litis  is  simply  a  auestion  of 
copyright.  He  who  has  the  copyright  may  do  what  he  pleases  and 
employ  whom  he  pleases  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  is  obvious  it  would 
be  a  hardship  if  it  were  otherwise. 

In  all  oases  it  is  necessary  for  the  owner  of  the  copyright  to 
register  at  Stationers'  Hall;  and  here  let  me  point  out  an  erroneous 
but  prevalent  notion  aa  to  registration.  It  is  frequently  supposed 
that  registration  confers  copyright.  Registration,  though  a  necessary 
formahty,  oonfers  no  copyright ;  it  simply  dotfaes  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  with  the  power  to  enforce  Ms  righta  before  ths  legal 
tribunals  of  the  country, 

A  few  years  since  I  wrote  a  short  artiole,  which  appeared  in  The 
British  Joukhai.  Photoobi^hic  Almamao  for  18(iQ,  on  the  sulyect  of 
copyright,  to  which  1  hope  I  may,  without  egotism,  be  allowed  to  refer 
my  brotherphotographersforinformstiononthissubject  inasmuch  as 
it  was  written  after  repeated  and  lengthened  consultations  with  the 
late  Lord  Westbury,  both  as  Attorney -General  and  aa  Lord  Chan- 
celior,  on  every  clause  of  the  Bill,  and  also  with  Sir  RonndtU 
Ptdmer,  who,  as  Attorney -General,  condaoted  the  Bill  Baooessfully 
through  the  House  of  Commous.    Beaides  Uua  th«  aitiolo  itaaif  was 
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-  - t  w«  admitted  in  WeatmiiiBteT 

Hall  there  was  no  more  accompliBhed  lawyer  in  this  branch  of  Iwal 
leuning.  Z  feel  that  ondei  tbeae  citanmstaiicea  I  am  furlj  justified 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  artiole.  Whatever  merits  it  possesMS 
are  due,  not  to  me,  bnt  to  the  special  circtunstancea  which  enabled 
me  to  put  it  together.  P.  Lb  Nbvb  Fosieb. 

[The  article  to  which  tSi.  Foster  refsrs  in  his  present  paper  is 
valoable  that  we  make  no  apology  for  timnsferring  it  from  onr 
AuUNAO  of  1869,  which  has  been  oat  of  print  for  more  than  foni 
years,  to  the  pages  of  Thb  Bsiiiea  Joobhal  or  Pbotoobafuy.  It  is 
the  most  valnable  and  reliable  article  on  the  law  of  copyright  ever 
published.    We  give  it  below.— Eos.] 

eOPTBlQHT   IN   PHOTOGRAPHS. 

" rm  tnunwliit* dUpouL%  Wall-ErtablUhed  Phatognpblo  Biuliua,  In  fnll  woik- 
Ids  ordai,  with  DwdUng-Houw,  Glua  Boom,  App«ntiu,  Ac,  complsta,  v<U  Firt 
l%numd  Fint-dau  NwMni,"  As.,  Ac. 

SooH  BdrartisementB  are  constantly  seen  in  onr  photognphic  jonnuli> 
and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  oouversationa  and  oorrespon' 
dence  I  have  not  onfrequently  had  with  photographers,  that,  mmple 
as  the  transoetioB  appears  to  be,  both  seller  and  pnichaier  have  no 
very  clear  ideas  of  their  rights  as  retards  the  n^atives  with  which 
they  are  dealing.  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points  which 
should  be  oonsideied  by  both  parties  when  engaged  in  such  a  trans- 
action sa  the  above. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  25th  and  2etfa  Vic,  o.  m  (3Bth 
July,  1802),  a  photographer,  like  a  painter,  had  no  copyright  what- 
ever in  his  works.  That  Act  was  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the 
SodeQr  of  Arts,  after  oareMly  investigating  the  subject  and  collect- 
ing the  views  of  painters,  photographers,  publishers,  and  others  in- 
terested in  works  of  ait;  andif  it  does  not  effect  all  that  was  reqnired 
in  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  copyright  in  works  of  art  generally 
— and  there  is  still  muoh  remaining  to  be  done— it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  by  that  Act  the  great  principle  of  oopynght  was  for  the 
first  tune  establiahed  in  behalf  of  paintiogs,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs. It  was  thought  well  by  its  piomoters  to  get  a  bill  passed. 
confesaedly  imperfect,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  getting  nothing  by 
endeavonring  to  make  it  more  complete  and  extensive.  By  attempt- 
ing too  much,  a  failure  tn  tola  might  have  heen  the  result. 

Snch  being  the  case,  let  ns  see  what  the  bill  did  accomplish,  and 
what  are  the  rights  of  buyer  and  seUer  of  the  negatives  in  question. 
I  will  endeavour  to  give  these  in  the  terms  of  the  Act,  omitting,  for 
aiinphcit^'B  sake,  the  words  applieable  to  paintings  and  drawmgs, 
and  gettmg  rid  as  far  as  possible  of  technical  legal  temu.  The  Act, 
then,  reads  thus : — 

The  author  of  every  original  photograph  which  shall  not  have  been 
sold  or  disposed  of  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  shall  have  copyright*^ 
in  tueh  photograph  and  the  negative  thereof  for  his  life,  and  seven 
yflais  after  his  death. 

The  Act  then  proceeds  (o  deal  with  certain  exceptional  caaei,  and 
[trovides  that  when  tht  negative  of  any  photograph  shall  for  the  first 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  or  shall  be 
made  or  ezeonted/or  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  peretmfor  a  good  or  a 
vaiuabU  consideration,  the  photographer  shall  ^ot  (as  wiuont  this 
provision  he  woald)  retain  tlie  copyright  thereof,  unless  it  be  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  him  by  agreement  m  writing  signed  at  or  before 
tJie  time  of  sale  by  the  purchaser  of  the  negative,  or  by  the  person 
giving  the  commission;  but  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  negative,  or  to  the  par^  giviog  the  commission  as  the 
cane  may  be,  save  that,  in  the  case  of  the  purcliate  at  the  negative,  a 
further  act  is  required  to  vest  the  copyright  in  the  purchaser,  viz., 
the  seller  or  his  agent  must,  at  or  before  the  time  of  sole,  sign  an 
agreement  in  writing  to  that  effect.  The  words  expressing  tliis 
latter  necessity  were  added  during  the  passage  of  the  Act  through 
Parliament,  and,  though  thefr  meaning  is  clear,  are  b  somewhat 
olnmsy  addition  to  the  cause. 

Next:  the  proprietorship  of  every  copyright  and  every  agaign- 
ment  of  it  must  be  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and,  although  there 
is  no  specified  time  within  which  this  registration  mnst  be  effected, 
yet  it  is  most  imprudent  to  delay  each  registration,  because  Uie  Act 
goes  on  to  provide  that  no  proprietor  of  a  copyright  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  until  registration  is  mode ;  and  no  action 
shall  be  sustainable,  nor  any  penalty  recoverable,  tn  reapta  of  any- 
thing dont  before  registration. 

■  Bf  "(DprTlght''  ti  nuul,  In  the  wordiaf  th«  Act,  "the  lols  ■Dd  eicIntlTe  Ilcht 
or  e^naf.  aagnTlBi.  RpiodDclDBudmiilUpVliig"i"pbotofnpii*iidth«nagiiST» 


Now,  let  ns  see  how  the  foregoing  is  B[mlieable  to  &«  negatives  is 
question.  What  has  the  seller  to  sell,  and  what  does  the  pnrdltasei 
get  when  he  bays  ?  The  negatives  will  consist  of  two  classes. 

Firstly.  Those  which  the  photographer  has  taken  on  his  own 
account;  and, 

Secondly.  Those  which  he  has  been  employed  to  take ;  or,  to  nse 
the  words  of  the  Act,  those  "  executed  for  or  on  b^udf  of  another 
person  for  a  good  or  valaable  consideration." 

The  first  divisian  will  include  views  of  places  of  interest,  rwro- 
duotions  of  pointings,  sonlptuie,  engravings,  and  portraits  of  inuvi- 
duals  of  note  whom  the  pbotocpraphar  has  induced  to  sit  to  him.  In 
all  such  negatives  made  on  hiB  own  account  the  photographer  has 
the  absolute  property  and  copyright;  but  the  puroluser,  beioreoom- 
pleting  his  purchase  thereof,  should  carefully  ascertain,  by  searching 
the  Begtster  at  Stationers'  Hall,  that  the  works  he  has  lioiwht  have 
beau  accurately  Tegifiered  in  the  name  of  the  seller,  and  that  their 
idtntity  is  unquestionable.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  purchase  he 
should  also  be  careful  to  roister  the  assignment  of  the  copyright  to 
him.  Prior  to  incurring  this  expense  he  inll,  ot  oonrse,  be  guided  by 
the  prospect  he  has  of  turning  the  negatives  to  commercial  account. 
Practically,  such  negatives  nsually  come  nnder  the  clause  relating  to 
the  sale  of  negatives  for  the  first  time  after  the  passiog  of  the  Act  in 
1802 ;  and  in  snch  oase  an  agreement  in  writing  most  be  signed  by 
the  vendor  or  his  agent  at  or  before  the  timg  of  eaU,  thna  vesting  the 
copyri^t  in  the  purchaser.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  copyright  will 
be  entirely  lost,  for  by  the  Act  it  is  not  to  be  retained  by  Uie  vendor; 
and  the  purchaser  only  gets  it,  as  has  been  before  stated,  by  agree- 
ment in  writing  signed  at  or  i«/o»  the  time  of  laU.  The  omission  is, 
therefore,  irreparable,  and  the  copyright  irrecoverably  gone.  If,  also, 
any  of  the  negatives  should  have  heeQpurcAii««d  by  the  seller  of  them, 
then  It  should  be  carefully  asoertained,  before  completion  of  the 
porchasB,  that  the  seller,  when  he  purchased  them,  observed  similar 
essential  formalities  for  preserving  and  registering  the  copyright. 

As  regards  the  teoond  division  of  negatiyes,  viz.,  those  wMch  the 
photographer  has  been  employed  to  execQte,  tliey  will  inolude  the 
general  ran  of  portrait  negatives  taken  in  the  usual  course  of  business. 
In  every  snch  instance,  tiiough  the  materials  of  which  the  negative 
is  composed  are  the  proper^  of  the  photo^apher— that  is  to  say,  the 
glass  and  collodion  film  witti  the  picture  impressed  upon  it — yet  the 
copyi-ipAlbecomes  the  properly  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
taken  "  for  a  good  or  valuable  consideration ; "  and  the  photographer 
has  no  right  whatever  to  print  a  single  copy  from  anv  such  negative, 
except  hy  the  order  or  licence  of  the  party  on  whose  beh^  the 
negative  was  made.  It  would  be  such  a  breach  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  photographio  artist  as  would  render  him  liable  to  all  the 
penalties  of  the  Act  against  pirates  of  eopyrighi 

And  here  it  may  he  well  to  caution  photographers  generally,  and 
particularly  the  purchasers  of  negatives,  (o  be  especially  careful 
about  the  registration  of  copyright  in  any  phob^^ph.  There  is 
reason  to  beueve  that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  photwraphio 
artists  illegally  to  ulaim  and  register  the  copyriahts  in  aommutiotud 
photographic  works.  This  observation  especial^  apphes  to  portraits 
of  celebrated  persons.  Nothing  can  be  more  improper  or  unjust; 
and  in  every  cose,  therefore,  where  the  aopyright  in  a  negative  is 
purchased,  and  especially  from  a  photographer,  it  should  be  carefully 
asoertained  that  he  really  ia  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  For 
that  purpose,  the  registration  at  Stationers'  Hall  is  worthless  if  it 
should  torn  out  upon  inquiry  that  the  photi^^ph  registered  was  a 
eommi*iioned  work,  and,  oonsequenUy,  that  the  copyright  originally 
vested  in  the  employer  and  not  in  the  photographer. 

Again :  don't  let  a  photographer  imagine  that,  because  a  negative 
lawfully  remains  in  tus  possession,  he  can  legally  do  what  he  Ukes 
with  it.  He  may,  it  is  true,  if  he  like,  clean  ue  film  from  the  glass 
and  use  it  again,  unless,. indeed,  he  has,  as  is  often  the  case,  under- 
taken to  supply  subsequent  copies  at  certain  rates  of  charge.  In 
this  oase  the  question  arises — How  long  is  he  bound  to  retain  the 
negative  on  tiie  glass  for  this  purpose?  The  answer  to  this  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  in  each  instance,  namely,  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  negative  was  made.  All  that  can  be 
said  generally  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  stipulation  to  the 
contrary,  the  law  would  hold  the  photographer  hable  only  to  keep 
the  negative  for  a  rtaioaable  time. 

In  deaUng  with  the  copyright  question  generally,  it  will  facilitate 
arriving  at  a  just  oonolosion  uways  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  negative 
ia  one  thing  and  the  copyright  another.  The  two  do  not,  upon  the 
sale  of  the  negative,  necessarily  pass  together ;  that  is,  the  sale  of  a 
negative  does  not  transfer  tiie  copyright,  and  vice  verm.  In  short, 
the  negative  and  copyright  are  perfectly  distinct ;  the  right  to  nse  the 
negative,  which  is,  in  fact,  tlie  copyright,  is  the  point  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  wliicli  copyright,  in  llic  case  of  commitiioned  works,  can 
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onl;  be  Kcqnired  ^  Uie  photognpher  under  «n  agreement  is  writing, 
which  mnat  be  followed  b;  regiattatlon  at  Statiouen'  HiU,  aa 
preTioDBlyHtated. 

But,  sapposing  the  transfer  of  negatives  and  eopydght  to  be  com- 
plete, together  with  all  the  formalitiea  of  legiatralion,  the  pnrcbaser 
mnat  stili  beai  in  mind  that,  in  isBuing  prints  from  anj  of  hia  pur- 
ohued  nagativee,  he  most  not  place  kii  name,  initiala,  or  monogram 
on  them,  or  the  name,  Jto.,  of  anyone  who  did  not  ezecate  the  work. 
The  Act  of  161$!!  makes  it  penal  in  anyone  "  frandnlently  "  bo  doing — 
(.#.,  doing  it  eo  ae  to  make  it  appear  the  printa  are  from  the  work  of 
■ome  one  who  in  reaUty  did  not  execute  the  negative.    The  penaltiai 

'a  recoverable  by  aummary  proceedings  before  two  jnatioes,  aa  well 


ind  may  be  dealt  with  by  his  executor  or  administiator  like  any 
othei  personal  property. 

There  are  many  other  points  connected  with  copyright  which  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  here,  such  as  what  are 
and  what  are  not  piradea,  in  what  may  copyright  be  aoquiied  and 
in  what  not,  Ac,  &o.  I  have  simply  drawn  attention  to  the  broad 
prinoiplea  on  wliich  the  law  is  based,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve, 
to  soma  extant,  as  a  gnide  to  parties  engaged  in  transaoUona  saoh  as 
those  to  which  the  advertisement  at  the  head  of  this  article  refers. 
Details  can  only  be  dealt  with  aa  each  case  ariaes,  and  theae  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  particular  facts  relating  to  tlinl  ease. 

P.  Le  Nevb  FoarsE,  HA, 

Barritiir-at-Law,  atut  Stcrttarji  «/  1A« 
Sttittji  0/  Artt. 


SUB-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 
Thr  queation  raised  by  Ur.  Stillman  of  the  probable  formation  of  a 
anb-bromide  of  sitvei  in  emulsions  contaioing  free  nitrat«  is  one  of 
the  highest  importance  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  dry-plate 
photography.  It  is  rendered,  however,  more  difficult  of  solution  in 
onnaequence  of  the  doubt  aa  to  the  existence  of  a  sub-bromide  at  alL 
Without  offering  to  assert  that  the  salt  is  formed  under  the  curoum- 
staneea  meutioned,  I  would  bring  under  the  notice  of  my  readers 
some  experiments  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
stance behaving  apparently  aa  we'migUt  expect  a  sub-bromide  of 
silver  to  do. 

A  few  months  ago,  while  engaged  in  making  several  of  the  double 
ealta  of  silver  for  exparimental  pnrposea,  I  was  struck  by  the  be- 
haviour of  the  product  of  one  of  my  operations.  Upon  considering 
the  oironmstanoee  under  which  it  had  been  formed  Uia  only  conelu- 
uon  I  could  arrive  at  was  that  it  was  a  anb-bromide ;  but,  on  repeat- 
ing the  experiment,  I  failed  in  reproducing  the  result,  and  the  matter 
faM  been  forgotten  until  recalled  to  my  mind  by  Mr.  StiUman's  new 
theory.  I  have  recentiy,  however,  succeeded  in  forming  tiie  sub- 
stance with  tolerable  ease — tliough,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  with 
a  constant  rMult,  but  atill  with  snfBoient  certainty  to  afford  en- 
oooragement. 

The  first  result  attained  was  in  forming  a  bromo-nitrate  of  silver 
by  fusing  together  the  nitrate  and  bromide  of  that  metal.  When 
properly  conUncted  this  operation  results  in  the  fnsion  of  the  two 
BubstaQces  without  an^  evolution  of  gaeeons  fumes,  the  product, 
when  solidified,  consistmg  of  a  hard,  crystalline  salt,  rather  similar 
to  the  fused  nitrate,  and  bat  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  By 
some  accidental  variation  in  the  proportions  of  bromide  and  nitrate, 
and  probably  the  amonot  of  heat  used,  I,  upon  one  occasion;  pro- 
duced an  opaque  mass  resembling  bromide  of  silver.  Thinking  it 
consisted  of  bromo-nitrate.  with  excess  of  brodiide  in  combination, 
it  waa  subjected  to  the  action  of  boilins  water  (for  the  purpose  of 
extranting  the  former  salt)  ipitil  no  further  traces  of  solnble  matter 
remained.  The  residue  was  found  to  be  insoluble  to  any  materiil 
extent  in  solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  of  ammonia,  and  was 
not  viaibly  afbcted  by  nitric  acid.  In  colour  it  much  resembled  the 
bromide,  being,  perhaps,  a  shade  greyer,  and  under  the  action  of 
light  it  darkened  to  a  pole  slaty  grey,  the  colour  being  removed  by 
nitrio  acid  or  bromine.  After  treatment  with  either  of  the  last- 
named  substances  it  became  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  am- 
monia wiUiout  any  great  alteration  in  bulk — in  the  case  of  nitric 
acid  the  solotion  poured  away  giving  traces  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This 
experiment  I  repeated,  using  various  proportions  of  the  two  salts,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  equivalents  in  which  they  combined ;  but 
hitherto  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

I  then  varied  the  mode  of  procedure  by  first  dissolving- the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  adding  snocessiva  quan- 
tities of  bromida  of  silver,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  changes 
irhioU  take  place  are  instructive.    Upon  the  application  of  heat  Ute 


bromide  ra^dly  darkens  to  BomethinK  of  tho  ooloui  of  the  oxide, 
and,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  driven  o^  dis- 
solves completely.  By  the  addition  of  freah  quantities  of  bromide, 
together  with  a  dimelun  or  two  of  water,  the  point  of  saturation  ia 
attaint,  and  npon  then  driving  off  the  whole  of  the  water,  and 
allowing  the  fused  mass  to  cool,  a  residue  is  obtained  exhibiting  no 
traces  whatever  of  free  nitrate.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
operation  copious  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are  given  oS,  ceaaing  when 
the  process  is  almost  oomplete. 

The  residne  thus  obtained  may  be  oonndered  to  eonaist  of  sob- 
bromide  of  silver,  together  with  a  littie  bromide,  and  probably  also  a 
trace  of  nitrit»;  but  the  latter,  if  present  at  all,  ia  in  very  small 

Juantity.  The  formula  of  tliis  snb-bromido — if  such  it  be — requtrBS 
irther  investigation.  My  obserrations  thus  far  would  lead  me  to 
give  it  approximately  aa — 

Ag,  Br.,  or  Ag.  Br. 

By  using  a  little  over  two  equivalents  of  bromide  to  one  of  the 
nitrate  in  Qie  operation  described  above  I  obtain  a  rendue  contain- 
ing a  littie  unchanged  bromide,  the  exact  quantity  I  have  not  yet 
discovered.  A  very  slight  error  in  weighing  the  salts  would  vitiate 
any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
more  than  one  subsalt  roay  be  fonnd. 

Aa  a  second  variation  of  the  experiment  sixteen  groins  of  nitrate 
of  silver  were  dissolved  in  half-a<drachm  of  water,  to  which  I  added 
ten  groina  of  bromide  of  eodminra  diseolved  in  a  similar  qoantilr, 
end  proceeded  as  before.  In  this  case  the  salts  were  employed  in 
the  proportions  represented  by  an  emulsion  containing  an  excess  of 
three  and  a-half  groina  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  The  residue  showed 
no  traces  of  either  nitrate  of  silver  or  cadmium,  and  ita  bulk  was 
very  appreciably  decreased  by  solution  of  hypo. ,  showing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  unaltered  bromide. 

These  cmde  experiments  must  be  taken  merely  aa  an  attempt  to 
verify  the  posaibili^  of  forming  a  sub- bromide  of  silver,  and  are  not 
pat  forward  to  establisb  any  formula,  their  inoompletaneas  rendering 
that  obviously  impoBBible.  As  regards  the  formation  of  the  sub-bro- 
mide In  an  emulsioD,  my  eiperimenla  tend  to  negative  the  probability 
of  its  existence  in  the  presence  of  free  nitric  acid,  which  would  neces- 
sarily remain  in  solntion  if  the  silver  of  the  free  nitral«  were  absorbed 
by  the  bromide.  W.  B.  Boltoh. 

NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 
Brr  A  PaairATRio  PaoioeaArBKa. 
I  woNSEft  to  what  cause  I  am  to  attribute  the  fact  that,  when  trying 
some  lime  balls  made  according  to  Hr.  Qilmour's  method,  they  split 
up  and  fell  to  pieces.  They  looked  very  well,  and  I  thought  that 
natural  lime  for  illuminating  purposes  would,  for  me  at  least,  become 
a  fhinfit  of  the  post.  As  oUiers  are  reported  to  have  sncceeded  so 
well  with  the  artificial  lime  balls,  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  the  best 
conditions  under  which  to  make  them,  aa  that  in  future  I  shall  be 
more  independent  of  natoial  product  than  I  have  been  for  Mveral 
years. 

The  experience'of  Mr,  Herbert  B.  Berkeley^  in  relation  to  the  in- 
aolubility  of  precipitated  pyroxyllne  in  alcohol  is  quite  in  acoordanos 
with  my  own  experiments.  Some  months  ago  I  precipitated  a 
quantity  of  pyroxylins  by  a  copious  addition  of  water  to  tiie  collo- 
dion, and,  after  collecting  the  precipitate  and  drying  it,  I  had  alter- 
warda  occasion  to  immersa  soma  of  it  in  rather  strong  alcohol  as  a 
step  preliminary  to  that  of  piscina  it  in  ether.  The  alcohol  in 
which  it  waa  immersed  shows  no  indication  of  its  containing  any- 
thing whatever  in  eolution.  I  have  poured  a  pool  of  it  on  a  noUow 
glass  plate,  but  no  pellicle  is  left  after  evaporation,  wliich  certainly 
would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  a  solvent  of  the  pyroxy- 
lins. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  sppeara  to  have  solved  a  problem  on  which 
many  have  been  working,  namely,  a  collodion  proeesa  in  which  the 
whole  operation  of  making  a  plate  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera 
shauld  consist  in  pouring  on  the  collodion.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
yet  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  it  from  personal  experience ;  for, 
although  I  usually  manage  to  find  time  to  ti^  every  new  thing  that 
promises  well,  I  havenotyet  had  an  opportunity,  during  the  few  days 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  description  of  the  process  appeared,  to 
give  it  a  trial.  At  first  sight,  however,  it  seems  to  comply  with  all 
the  conditions  necessary  to  success ;  and,  if  it  really  be  found  to 
answer  the  expectations  raised  by  Mr.  Bolton,  no  one  will  henlate 
to  award  to  him  the  undivided  honour  of  being  its  inventor  or  intro- 
ducer. If  time  and  weather  permit  I  shall,  before  my  next  Noui 
are  written,  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  results  of  several  trials  with 
this  simplest  of  nil  prooesBCS,  ..^ ,    -^-  -_-  ^-    ^.  ^ 
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Bnt  that  I  fear  to  bring  dom  upon  117  head  and  about  mt  ears 

'  a  perfaot  deluge  of  sabbatioal  aignments  "  fraa  the  iLorth,"  I  uiould 

malce  a  few  obaerratiDiiB  upon  Dr.  Niool'e  introdnotjon  of  an  opinion 
npon  a  diepnted  tbeol^^  dogma  into  a  paper  oontribnted  to  a 

'  pbotographio  Bodetv.    In  Edinbar^h  Bome  societiea  exist  in  nhich 

paitT  politiOH  and  uieologiaal  dootriuea  are  eaohetved ;  and  I  tbink  it 
would  oe  wise  to  introduce  a  role  ezolnding  tlieir  introdnction  at  tlie 

i  meetings  of  photograpliio  sooieties  eBtabliHned  in  places  wbere,  &om 

peculiar  education  and  temperament,  extreme  opiniona  on  religiouB 
subjects  are  held,  and  apt,  oooagionally,  to  be  strongl?  expreseed. 
In  the  present  ease  Mr.Nicolhaa  publi^ed  his  fidaoiu  beli^in  one 
of  the  ten  eommandmenta ;  ffonld  it  be  eontraiy  to  the  pTeoedeot 
thus  established  if  another  member  were  to  introdnce  a  diaonssion 
npon  that  clanae  in  another  oommandment  whiah  says  "  then  shalt 
not  make  an;  graven  image,  nor  the  Ukentu  of  anything"  tia. !  or, 
ta  paas  to  more  reoent  theologloal  dicta,  pronoonoe  an  opinion  npon 

'  one  of  Qie  ohapUrs  in  the  Con/aiion  0/  Paiih } 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  most  certainly  either  hare  been  miareported,  or 
have  been  speaking  without  due  deliberation,  when  he  eave  expres- 
Non  to  the  opinion  with  wliioh  be  is  credited  that  a  sugbt  want  of 
aharpneas  in  a  ohehi  intended  for  enlarging  is  advantageons  rather 
than  otherwise.  Doubtless  there  moat  here  be  some  oouroaion  as  to 
the  yaloe  of  terms.  Other  qualities  being  present — such  as  perfect 
I  gradation,  in  which  are  included  softness  and  roundness — sharpness 

'  in  an  enla^ement  is  a  great  advantage ;  and  without  the  rdost  per- 

fect aharpneas  in  the  small  piotore  intended  to  be  enlaced  the 
enlargement  itself  will,  nndoAtedlj,  lack  that  important  quality, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  a  transparency  sharp  in  the  highest 
degree  ia  consequently  hard,  or  will  prodace  a  hard  enlargement; 
"  snarpneBS  "  and  "  baldness  "  are  not  convertible  terms.  Bnt  at 
the  same  meeting  at  which  Ur.  Edwards  expressed  his  opinion  as  to 
I  tlte  value  of  a  slight  loss  of  sharpness  Mr.  William  Brooks  gave  a 

;  bit  of  bia  personsl  experience,  which  challenges  oar  preconceived 

ideas  as  to  the  possible  and  impossible  in  photography.  A  restless 
borse  is  photographed,  and  from  such  negative  cannot  be  produced 
a  direct  enlargement  soffioieutly  sharp  to  permit  of  a  single  hsir 
being  seen ;  but  by  first  taking  a  very  small  troneporency  ftom  the 
negative,  and  then  obtaining  &om  it  an  enlargement,  every  hoii  is 
distinctly  visible.  First  of  all,  and  somewhat  contradictory  of 
what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  original  statement,  the  photographic 
representation  of  the  hairs  must  of  course  bo  present  in  the  nega- 
tive, or  by  no  Bobseqaent  operation  could  they  have  been  brought 
ont  in  the  enlargement.  Secondly ;  if  the  hairs  were  rendered 
'  visible  by  one  process  of  enlargement  and  not  by  another,  it  merely 

■howa  either  that  one  process  was  better  than  the  other  or  greater 
I  operative  skill  or  experience  was  brought  to  bear  on  one  than  on 

the  other.    Tliis,  I  opine,  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  and  is  not 
by  any  means  inoonsutent  with  the  explanatory  statement  made  or 
'   1  by  a  member  that  it  might,  be  a  case  of  spirit  photo- 


normal  control  which  the  Scottish  poet  nsnally  exercised  over  his 
optie  axes,  so  that,  when  speaking  of  the  moon,  he  asys,  indicating 
that  his  mnse  had  become  rather  "  elevated  " — 

To  oannt  bar  bonia  wl  a'  my  power 
I  wt  rosier. 

Bat  wlxetbar  iha  had  thru  or  four 
I  Donld  na  tell ; 
—if,  I  say,  such  "  sma'  drink ''  as  the  above-named  beverage  could 
jorodnce  snch  an  effect,  it  is  not  illogical  to  suppose  that  a  little  of 
the  colonriess  extractive  principle  of  the  fermented  malt  infnsion 
would,  if  it  reached  the  "  noddle  "  vid  the  stomach  of  a  photographic 
operator,  interfere,  to  some  extent,  with  his  power  of  delineating  or 
focnsaing  the  ciliary  filaments  of  a  horse  with  sufficient  sharpnass  to 
reproduce  them  in  the  enlarged  pictures.  Hence  I  rather  favour 
the  "  spirit "  hypothesLi. 

The  various  societies  have  been  busy  during  the  past  month. 
What  a  very  stormy  scene  there  mnat  have  been  at  the  "  Parent 
Sooieity,"  as  the  London  Fhotc^^phio  Society  is  familiarly  desijij- 
nsted !  The  hnmornus  letter  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  whioh  he  so  graphi- 
cally describes  tlie  "  shindy "  which  ensued  npon  Th>  Bbitish 
JoDBHAL  ov  Phoioobubv  being  put  in  by  way  of  proof  that  some 
offioal  had  been  remiss  in  his  duty,  must  have  amused  all  who  have 
read  that  gentleman's  funny  epistle.  The  "anpreme  moment" 
affijrded  a  fine  subject  for  the  camera  of  a  olever  oompoution-photo- 
Krspher,  bv  whom,  out  of  the  elements  at  bis  disposal,  a  great  his- 
toncal  work  might  easily  be  produced.  The  principal  figures  in  the 
^cUnial  sense  might  be  the  President  and  Seoretaty,  token  at  the 
it  when  the  preaidantiol  fist  fras  in  the  act  of  coming  down  in 


sneh  dangerona  proximity  to  the  Secretaiy's  bead  aa  to  cause  the  latter 
functionary  to  drop  down  "  as  if  he  had  been  ehot"  A  few  of  the 
appalled  members  should  oome  in  as  accessories,  among  whom  we 
would  look  for  the  prime  mover  in  this  battle  of  words,  whose  face 
would  natnrally  be  made  to  assume  Bometliing  of  a  jubilant  expres- 
sion at  having  won  the  fight;  a  gallant  member,  whose  courage 
carried  him  nobly  through  the  Crimean  war  bat  ebbed  down  to 
speechlessness  before  a  determined  chairman;  a  member  of  an 
eminent  firm,  whose  quiet  determination  was  shown  with  overpower- 
ing eSact;  besides  numeroos  other  mentbers  from  whose  eyes  the 
antagonistic  feelings  of  gaiete  de  caur  et  abaisumtat  would  be 
depicted.  0,  yes !  it  vrill  make  a  grand  histoiiaal  work  of  art !  I 
shall  look  for  it  on  the  walls  of  tile  next  exhibition,  if  the  Society 
ever  be  privileged  to  have  another. 

TaUdngof  this  Society's  squabbles,  I  have  to  remark  that  if,  as  has 
been  alleged  by  some  members  of  the  Council,  all  this  dust  has  been 
raised  by  a/<n«  maleonUntt  who  have  managed  to  make  themselves 
heard  and  not  by  the  general  body  of  members,  it  is  greatly  to  ba 
lamented  that  the  Council  did  not  force  them  to  realise  how  utterly 
insignificant  Uiey  were  by  at  onoe  placing  their  own  resignations  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  members.  By  adopting  this  dignified  coarse,  the 
"  malcontents  "  or  "  dustmen  "  might  have  received  a  heavy  blow  and 
great  discouragement,  by  seeing  the  intense  e^emess  with  wiiicb  the 
great  body  of  the  members  would  rush  forwud  for  the  purpose  of 
immediately  re-electing  the  self-deposed  oonucilmen. 

I,  and  doubtless  niany  others,  wait  with  some  degree  of  anxiety 
for  farther  particulars  of  the  new  method  of  colouring  photographs 
so  enthuHiastioallv  described  by  Mr.  Sutton  as  combining  vigour  with 
softness,  and  exhibiting  richness  without  gaudiness  or  vukarityj 
and  whioh  is,  moreover,  to  be  vety  simple  sjid  cheap.  What  on 
earth  can  this  new  method  be  ?  Colouring  processes  of  great  pre- 
tensions have  come  to  us  from  France  before;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
any  of  them  have  taken  root  in  this  country.  Tlie  most  promising 
one  was  a  process,  about  which  a  great  deal  was  writtea  some  years 
ego,  in  which  the  picture  was  made  translucent  by  mesns  of  wax, 
or  some  similar  Bubstonce,  and  then  painted  ou  the  back  with  etrong' 
body  colours.  A  great  noise  was  made  about  these  pictures  at 
the  period  of  their  introduction,  and  much  inflated  writing  was 
indnl^ed  in  by  the  newspaper  press  with  respect  to  the  revdu- 
tion  about  to  be  efiaetad  in  photography  by  the  adoption  of  that 
system.  But  where  is  it  now  ?  Can  any  person  give  me  a  hint  aa 
to  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  cheap  shop- window  photographs  are 
coloured  ?  They  look  pretty,  and  from  the  low  price  at  which  they  are 
offered  it  is  evident  they  must  be  done  by  some  very  rapid  process, 
not  involving  the  appUcation  of  high  orliatic  skilL  Has  the  once- 
vexed  question  concerning  the  permanence  of  certain  aniline  dyes 
when  exposed  to  hglit  ever  been  sstisfactorily  settled?  These  dyes, 
when  mixed  with  a  Utile  gum  water,  and  used ,  of  course,  in  a  highly- 
diluted  form,  answer  well  for  colouring  some  kinds  of  photographs. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Thz  following  address  is  in  the  ooDise  of  circulation  among  the  members 
of  the  Loudon  Photographic  Society.  It  embraoes  the  whole  points  of 
dispute,  and  the  fusion  for  the  contemplated  reforms  in  the  above 
Society.  It  emanates  directly  from  the  active  membera  who  Iiave 
taken  the  initiative  in  these  proceedings  : — 

Ts&T  deep-seated  dissatisfaction  exists  among  the  members  of  this 
Society  Is  on  undeniable  fact,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  metro- 
pohtau  membera  have,  ioatead  of  retiring  from  the  Society,  practic^y 
formed  an  organieatieu  to  remedy  the  eiiating  evils  and  to  place  the 
monaaement  of  the  Society  on  a  broader  and  more  satisfactory  basis. 
It  is  felt  that  the  period  has  arrived  when  tliis  moat  be  done,  and  the 
members  who  have  commenced  this  movement,  prior  to  action  being 
taken,  wish  to  place  their  views,  as  to  reforms  needed,  before  their  fet 
low-members  and  to  solicit  their  co-operation. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  present  and  past  tronbles  of  the  Society  is  dis- 


Connoil,  the  President  of  which,  the  present  holder  of  the  office  declares, 
is  "  elected  for  aver."  •  Some  of  the  membera  of  the  Connoil  have  con- 
tinued tiamselves  in  office  for  many  yeara,  thereby  reserving  the  exoln- 
aivs  management,  and  thus  preventing  other  members,  preaomptively  as 
well  fitted  from  sharing  the  dutiiia  and  hon  onrs.  In  addition  to  this 
mjnstioe,  the  interests  of  the  Society  have  suffered  by  the  prevention  of 
that  iijiilon  of  new  blood  into  the  management  whioh  is  always  advan- 
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cil  from  the  bnlk  of  the  memben  tuid  erecting  a  sort  of  eaile.  Hence 
hu  arisen  Mi  apkthj  unoQg  the  rest  of  the  Society  injnrioiu  to  ita 

Ourioff  the  contianance  of  this  Byatem  the  Society  from  having  a 
biJance  m  ita  favour  of  over  £1,000  degenor&tod  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, BO  that  it  was  nnaUe  to  pay  the  salary  af  ita  Secretary  ;  ita 
annual  ezhibitiong  had  to  be  auapendeil,  and  its  joanuJ  from  being  an 
importuit  publication  became  that  which  it  ia  now.  By  an  infusion  of 
popular  energy  the  Society  has  recovered  from  its  financial  troubles,  and 
this  enercy  has  now  culminated  in  an  euneat  endeavonr  to  abolish  the 
cansea  which  led  to  the  decadence  of  the  Society. 

It  maat  be  remembered  that  the  Council  is  not  only  eatrosted  with 
the  general  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  but  that  it  also  is 
responsible  for  the  production  of  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meetings  ; 
for  the  contenta  and  the  conduct  of  the  Society's  journal ;  for  the  deter- 
mining whether  eibibiMons  shall  be  held,  and  the  nature  of  anch  ;  for 
the  hanging  of  the  ptctnrea  in  such  exhibitions  ;  for  deciding  whether 
medals  shall  be  awarded,  and  the  nature  and  classification  of  snch 
medals  ;  for  the  formation  of  the  jury,  which  is  always  formed  exclu- 
sively of  the  Council,  who  shall  award  the  medsls,  and  from  whose  deci- 
sion there  is  no  appeal  whatever.  When  all  these  important  matters 
are  confided  to  thia  body,  and  eapeciaUy  aa  many  ot  them  are  constant 
eihiUtora  and  nsaally  receive  the  chief  medals,  it  ia  of  the  gravest 
importance  that,  having  anch  heavy  responsibilities,  they  should  be 
elected  in  Baoh  a  manner  that  not  the  funtest  risk  of  unfairness  ahoold 

So  far  is  this  from  being  tho  caae  that  the  laws  provide  practically  bo 
safeguard  whatever,  bat  aETord  every  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
favouritism.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  Council  always  remain  in 
office,  and  the  remamder  go  annually  through  the  form  of  retiring  ;  but 
the  members  of  this  body  have  the  power  to  determine,  apart  from  the 
Society,  who  ehall  retire,  and  whether  a  part  or  the  whole  shall  be 
re-elected.  Both  the  temptation  and  the  facility  are  thus  provided,  not 
only  for  the  members  of  Council  to  remain  in  power  thenualvoa,  but  of 
ejectingtJioBe  whomsy  not  agree  with  the  ruling  majority,  audof  replac- 
ing them  by  private  friends, 

^The evils  oi  favouritism  which  this lysteuj  permits  has,  it  is  believed, 
for  many  years  been  taken  full  advantage  of,  bo  that  the  frequent  charge 
that  the  Council  was  ruled  by  a  "clique"  has  become  a  scandal.  The 
geueral  effect  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  when  members  discover  how 
things  are  managed  they  retire  in  disgust,  and  though  new  members 
oonstantly  join  and  photography  extends,  yet  the  nainl>er  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sooiety  never  permanently  increases. 

To  remedy  this  diaastroua  condition  the  present  movement  ia  made. 
It  is  no  use  railing  against  the  past  or  present  rulers  of  the  Society  ;  the 
evils  lie  deeper — they  exist  in  the  laws  that  permit  them. 

The  method  by  which  these  evils  may  be  removed  and  the  Society  be 
restored  to  a  healthy  activity  is  mainly  by  the  abolition  of  Laws  V.  and 
VII.,  which  conceatrato  all  the  practical  power  of  election  in  the  hands 
of  the  Couucil,  and  by  the  substitution  of  other  laws  which  will  place 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  members  generally. 

t^oh  thought  and  careful  consideration  have  been  given  aa  to  how 
this  undoubtedly  just  principle  maybe  reduced  to  practice,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  the  past,  and  to  brino;  the  executive  power  of  the  Society  to 
such  a  d^ree  of  excellence  as  will  place  it  above  the  suspioian  of  being 
iuHueocea  l^  any  other  pnrpoaes  than  those  of  the  best  mteresb  of  the 
Sooiety,  aa  well  aa  of  nuking  it  clear  to  the  members  that  all  its  oEGoet 
and  all  its  honours  are  equally  open  ;  and  farther,  that  the  most  frequent 
change  consistent  with  safe  working  shall  take  place,  so  as  to  cause  a 
much  larger  number  of  membera  to  share  in  the  duties  and  honours  of 
management. 

The  method  by  which  it  is  believed  this  may  be  accomplished 
is  by  arrangmg  that  the  officera  of  the  Society  sh^  bs  proposed  and 
elected  openly  by  tba  members  ;  that  they  ahall  be  elected  to  serve  for 
a  definite  time,  say  three  years  ;  and  that  a  certain  proportion,  say 
one-third,  shall  retire  annu^y,  and  shall  not  be  re-eligible  for  election 
until  after  the  lapse  of  one  year. 

By  this  mean*  there  will  be  created  each  year  vacancies  for  new 
membera  tn  share  the  dntiei  and  honours,  who  will  impart  that  energy 
and  freshneu  of  thooght  that  always  sccompanies  new  blood.  There 
will  also  be  provided  a  section  of  the  Conncil  always  retiring  into  the 
body  of  ordinary  members  wbo  are  acquainted  with  the  internal  work- 
ings of  the  Society,  and  who  by  that  knowledge^wlll  prevent  the  apathy 
that  haa  previously  existed.  A  caostant  stream  oi  past  and  present 
officers  will  be  circulating  among  the  members,  which  must  promoto  a 
prosperona  activity  in  the  Society.  By  the  offices  being  equally  open  to 
all  the  members  a  healthy  competition  will  enist,  and  only  those  will 
be  elected  who  command  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-members.  Privato 
influence,  with  all  the  evils  that  folbw  in  its  train,  will  be  removed,  and 
the  members  of  Oounoil  will  hold  their  seats  by  the  honourable  and  uq- 
ohallengeable  authority  of  an  open  election. 

One  very  important  part  of  this  plan  is  the  rendering  ineligible, 
until  after  the  lapse  of  one  year,  of  those  who  have  served  their  term. 
Unless  this  be  adopted  there  will  be  almost  oertainly  a  return  to  the  old 
■yatom  of  the  same  individuals  remaining  continuously  in  power.  In 
all  aocietiea  where  this  check  does  not  exist  an  old  office-bearer  Eeems 
to  acquii«  a  superior  right,  aud  a  new  oandidato  is  placed  at  a  diaad- 


vantage.  It  ia  thonght,  aa  a  genenl  rnle,  that  it  will  be  better  to 
reverse  thia,  and  to  asaume  that  a  candidate  who  haa  not  held  offioe  has 
a  better  claim  than  one  who  has  already  enjoyed  the  honour.  A  more 
enlarged  means  will  thus  exist  of  doing  justice  to  all,  and  of  preventing 
the  offices  being  held  by  a  amall  class.  Occasionally  it  may  app 
expedient  not  to  re-elect  a  good  ntan,  but  the  time  will  apeedil; 
round  when  he  can  be  replaced  ;  and,  after  having  served  three  yean,  it 
can  be  no  great  hardship  to  wait  one  year  before  beginning  another  torn 
of  years.  But  the  plan  must  be  looked  at  in  its  broad  aspects  and  not 
in  referenoe  to  isolated  cases.  The  purpose  of  the  rule  is  to  prevent  any 
one  by  length  ot  service  acquiring  a  right  to  hold  office.  The  veij 
opposite  of  thia  prevails  in  the  present  Council  and  oonstitutes  ono  of 
ita  greatest  evils  ;  for,  aooording  to  its  practice,  the  longer  a  person  ia 
in  offioe  the  greater  right  he  feels  he  has  to  remain,  and  he  muginoa 
that  he  ia  aggrieved  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  remove  him. 

It  is  proposed,  however,  that  a  member  of  Conncil  shall  be  imma- 
diatoly  eligible  for  Vice-President  or  President,  without  waiting  the  lapsa 
of  one  year ;  and,  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  is  to  go  out  of  offioe 
annually,  the  retiring  members  of  Council  will  famish  eligible  can- 
didates for  the  post.  Any  one  so  elected  will  thus  have  six  yeaia  at 
continuous  office — a  period  long  enough,  especially  as  after  one  year  he 
may  commence  the  same  career  again,  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  ambition. 


of  Conadl, 

as  in  serving  that  office  they  will  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
bualness  of  Uie  Society  to  qnslify  them  for  the  higher  poaitions;  theae 
posts  will  also  serve  for  recognition  of  superior  merit,  as  well  a*  rvwarda 
forpast  services. 

The  President,'  it  is  felt,  should  not  be  a  permanent  one,  but  that  he 
should  be  elected  for  a  definito  torm,  and  subject  to  the  same  oonditioa 
as  the  other  officera.  Thia  will  permit  the  Society  frequently  to  confer 
itB  higheat  honour  on  its  most  distinguished  members,  who  being  elected 
for  a  definito  period  will,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term,  retire  gracefully 
for  the  successor,  without  any  semblance  of  being  turned  out.  Great 
advantages  are  anticipated  from  this  capacity  o^  from  time  to  time, 
connecting  tho  Society  and  ita  history  with  the  distinguished  men  who 
directly  or  indirectly  nave  become  associated  with  photography. 

Such  ia  a  brief  sketch  of  Uie  Amended  ConatitutioD  that  the  reform- 
ing metropolitan  members  have  agreed  to,  and  which,  without  pledging 
themselves  to  exact  details,  they  respectfully  submit  to  their  fellow- 
members. 

It  is  proper  to  stato  that  this  reform  movement  ha*  originated  with 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  aud  a  few  other  members  of  Coonoil,  who, 
seeing  the  abuses  in  the  intomal  workings  of  the  ruling  section  of  the 
'^ouncil,  were  convinced  that  the  Society  never  would  be  properly 
lanaged  until  the  whole  system  was  changed.  A  number  of  the  pri- 
sto  members  were  therefore  communicated  with,  and  a  properly  .signed 
requisition,  according  to  Lmw  VI.,  was  sent  ta  the  Council  to  call  a 

iial  meeting  to  consider  the  subject  and  to  altor  Laws  V.  and  VII. 

so  obstructive  were  the  majority  of  the  Conncil  that  they  not  only 

ignored  the  requisition,  which  they  were  legally  bound  to  obey,  but  they 

treated  the  few  of  their  brethren  on  the  Council  who  advocated  the 

reform  in  anch  a  manner  that,  from  self.respect  alone,  they  felt  bound 

eaign  their  seats.     A  aecaod  requisition,  more  numerously  aigned, 

I  then  sent,  and  at  the  very  last  moment,  aftor  even  the  legal  time  haa 

ired,  the  Council  have  appointed  February  10th  to  oonsider  the  subject. 

!he  members  who  have  signed  these  requisitions  earnestly  appeal  to 
their  fellow- members  for  support  at  the  forthcoming  meetmg  in 
eifecting  these  beneficial  changes,  sud  to  prevent  by  any  mdirect  meana 
their  efTorts  treing  foiled.  As  the  future  welfare  of  the  Sodety  will 
depend  on  the  result  of  this  meeting,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
members  will  largely  assemble  and  emphatically  express  their  desire  for 
these  long-delayed  and  greatly -needed  reforms. 


TONING  AND   FIXING. 

[pDorooaiFnio  Hosjlics.] 
FrOh  long  experience  and  from  comparison  of  work  done  years  ago 
with  work  done  at  the  present  day,  I  am  convinced  that  the  toning  and 
fixing  solution  in  one  bath,  properly  managed,  produces  better  results 
than  can  be  produced  by  two  separate  solutions,  hrst  toning  and  fixing 
afterwards. 

Tbe  groat  advantages  of  the  single  bath  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
facility  and  certainty  of  getting  any  desired  tone;  and,  secondly,  tike 
erior  brilliancy  of  prints  when  toned  by  this  proceas. 
'he  disadvantage  formerly  attributed  to  the  single  bath  was  the  early 
decay  or  change  of  pictures  when  toned  and  fixed  in  it. 

In  the  present  mode  of  using  this  bath — that  is,  in  the  mode  which  I 
^ve  farther  on — the  advantages  atill  remain,  whiiat  the  dtaadvantsige 
is,  or  may  be,  entirely  removed. 

The  disadvantages  of  toning  in  one  bath  and  fixing  in  another  are, 
firstly,  uncertainty,  with  every  change  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  in  getting 
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if  gold  (foil),  uid  drop  upon  them  twelve  drops  of  bydro- 
ud  six  drop*  of  nitrio  acid;  the  comnoiind  acid  will  diuolve 
folding  the  dish  between  yonr  thumb  and  first  finger,  move 


noneuity  of  detailing  an  operator  to  watcli  llie  operation. 

Uy  method  ia  tu  follow!  : — 1.  The  prints  must  be  cftrefolly  washed  in 
MTeTal  waters,  in  order  to  remove  all  free  nitrate  of  silver ;  for  this 
purpose  rain-water  ia  to  be  reoommended,  for  wall-water  generally  con- 
taina  both  tnlphatoa  and  carbonate*  of  the  alkaline  eorOis,  and  thase 
will  precipitate  the  snlpbate  and  oarboaate  oC  silver  in  the  print*,  which 
•alts  are  not  removed  by  washing  bnt  remain  in  the  prints,  and  are  not 
even  removed  in  the  fixing  solnti  on.  Itistothis  circamitance,  probably, 
that  we  nay  trace  the  Bpecks  that  freqaently  nted  to  appear  on  prints 
toned  and  flxed  in  the  single  bath. 

Thns,  then,  it  will  be  seen  how  neoesaary  it  is  not  only  to  wash  the 
prints  welt  before  toning,  but' to  wash  them  in  rain-teaUr, 

I«t  them  be  wa»heii  aUo  tit  the  dark  or  ydlfno  room  ;  for  if  light  can 
act  on  the  prints  whilst  washing,  the  whites  can  never  be  mode  [wrfectly 
whito  by  any  amount  of  subsequent  fixing. 

When  ao  washed  the  prints  are  thrown  into  the  toning  and  fixing 
bath,  which  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Toning  and  Fixing  fiafA.— Saturate  a  quart  of  rain-water  with 
bypoaatphite  of  soda,  and  then  odd  to  the  solntiau  the  following  pre- 
paration of  gold. 

Chloridt  qf  Oold. — Plaoe  in  a  small  evaporating  dish  (of  porcehLin) 

ten  leavea  of  g"  "-'"     -  •   ' ■'     -   ■      '--     '--       .r  l-j— 

chloric  acid  ant 

the  gold.     Holding  the  dish  between  your  ^    , 

it  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  spirit-flame  until  the  chloride  of  golil 

i*  just  qnite  dry,  and  begins  to  appear  red-     (If  the  dish  be  made  too 

bot,  the  chloride  will  be  decomposed  ;  therefore  be  careful,  and  move 

tbt)  dish  about,  to  avoid  getting  any  one  port  too  hot.) 

Wash  tiie  chloride  from  the  dish  with  the  saturated  solution  of  hypo- 
snlphite  of  soda.  The  toning  and  fixing  bath  is  now  ready.  Immerse 
in  this,  as  before  said,  the  wsshed  prints,  see  that  there  are  no  air- 
babbles  on  their  surface,  and  turn  them  round  every  now  and  then. 
The  toning  and  fixing  proceed  slowly  but  surely.  When  the  prints  please 
yonr  taste  take  thent  from  this  bath,  wash  them  through  a  pail  of 
'water,  then  throw  them  into  a  bath  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  leave  them  in  this  for  at  least  holf-an-hour,  turning 
Uiem  ronnd  oocasionally.  After  this  the  prints  are  taken  oat  and 
washed  in  the  usual  way ;  wash  them  well.  Yon  will  now  see  that 
print*  toned  in  this  way  we  more  vigorous  and  brilliant  than  when 
toned  Srit  and  fixed  afterwards. 

The  bath  oan  be  used  repeatedly,  taking  core  to  add  a  little  more 
hypoanlphite  of  soda  and  onloride  of  gold  each  time  you  have  to  tone  a 
fresh  quantity  of  prints.  When  the  bath  is  not  in  use,  shake  it  fre- 
quently and  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere  ;  by  this  means  any  sul- 
pbnrstted  hydroffsn  gas  that  may  be  present  in  the  solution  will  pass 
off  and  leave  the  oath  ready  for  further  use.     After  a  tints  the  edges  of 

th«  dish  holding  the  solution  will  be  covered  with  a  Glm  of   ' ''' 

gold  and  silver,   which  is  obtained  again  for  use  in  the 
nuuioer  ^■^  ' 

Four  the  solnUon  into  another  dish,  and  then  cover  the  deposited 
film  with  the  mixed  acids  (hydrochlorio  and  nitric)  until  it  is  entirely 
diMolved ;  then  apply  heat  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  residue  is 
•  mixture  of  chloride  of  gpld  and  of  chloride  of  silver;  a  little  water 
-wiU  diasolve  tho  gold  salt,  and  the  insolable  silver  salt  is  left  after 
deoantatkxL  The  chkvide  of  silver  is  then  removed  and  added  to  the 
■ilver  residues,   whilst  the  chloride  of  gold  is  reserved  for   future 

When  the  bath  has  been  used  a  great  many  times  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  well  to  make  on  entirely  new  bath,  and  to  throw  down  the  silver 
and  gold' in  the  old  bathby  means  of  a  current  of  sulphurettedhydrogen 
gas.     The  black  precipitate  is  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  gold  and  of  sul- 

Ebide  of  ailver.  Wash  it  well,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  a  mixture  of 
ydrochlorio  acid  and  nitric  acid,  sided  by  heat,  and  evaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness.  Yoo  have  now,  as  before,  two  salts — the  chloride 
of  gold  and  the  chloride  of  silver — the  former  of  which  ia  soluble  in  water, 
the  latter  insoluble.  Separate  them,  therefore,  and  use  them  according 
to  instructions  before  given.  J.  Towler,  M.D. 


posited 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  O.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  for 
his  kindness  in  lending  hit  negative.  The  Path  bj/  Ike  Loch,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  autotype  enlargement  lor  the  presentation  print. 

Mr.  U.  Greenwood  sent  for  inspection  some  eiceedingly- interesting 
specimens  of  minute  Dallastype  printing,  and  an  extract  from  a  com- 
munication received  by  him  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  one  of  the  editors 
of  The  BitmsH  Journal  of  PHOTooBtf  ky,  explanatory  of  the  method 
by  which  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  had  obtained  similar  results,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  presented  to  the  Assodation  a  pair  of  Edwards's 
combination  printing- frames,  for  which  he  received  a  faeaFty  vote  of 
thanks.  He  (Mr.  Forrest)  thought  that  the  Association  shonid  possess 
a  variety  of  apparatns,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  members,  especially  snch 
things  OS  alt  might  be  disposed  to  use  occasiooaUy,  but  which,  by 
reason  of  their  being  too  costly,  individual  members  did  not  care  to 
purchase  for  themselves. 

After  some  discussion  the  Council  were  requested  to  take  the  matter 
ioto  conaideratton. 

Mr.  W.  Hardino  Warnbr  then  exhibited  and  ezploiiied  the  method 
of  using  his  ingenious  camera  tripod  stand,  with  the  additions  for 
copying,  &;c.  The  stand  was  examined  with  much  interest,  Mr.  Warner 
kindly  giving  all  information  respecting  it,  so  that  several  of  the  mem- 
bers might  have  similar  ones  made  for  themselves.  He  (Mr.  Warner)  men- 
tioned that  in  taking  interiors  there  was  often  a  diERculty  in  preventing 
the  legs  of  the  tripod  from  slipping  on  the  polished  marble  pavement ; 
but  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  tripod  in  three  ci     ^'""" 


inger  was 
Mr.   0. 


oided. 


n  bungs  this 

fi.  Grkeh  presented  to  the  Society's  album  a  number  of 
beantiful  views  which  he  had  collected  in  America.  Many  of  them 
had  been  taken  by  Mr.  E,  Wallace,  Jan.,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fhotcgraphio  Society,  and  some  by  Mr.  Jackson,  photographer  to  the 
U.S.  Government  Expedition  to  Colorado. 

Mr.  Atkins  exhibited  a  number  of  transparencies  for  the  stereoscope, 
and  on  enlargement  on  opal  glass,  taken  by  the  new  "  emulsion-without- 
washing"  process,  invented  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton.  Each  plate  had 
been  timed  from  instantaneous  to  six  seconds'  exposure,  and  the  results 
gave  evidence  of  the  rapidity  and  excellence  of  the  prooeu.  The  trans- 
parencies were  remarluUily  clean,  and  free  from  spots  or  pinholes.  Mr- 
Atkins  said  he  bod  seen  Mr.  Bolton  prepare  and  dry  twelve  stereo. 


After  some  remarks  ii 


^fdings  of  Sortjttts. 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 
Tbe  monthly  meetingof  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evenii^ 
the  Z7th  nit,  at  tbe  Free  Pablio  Library,  William  Brawn-stKet,^Mr. 
B.  C.  Johnson  in  Uke  ch^r. 

The  minutes  of  the  lost  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
newly-eleoted  President,  Mr.  F.  Mawdsley,  then  entered  on  the 
datiea  of  his  office. 

TtM  President  apologised  to  the  members  for  not  having  prepared  for 
them  the  asnal  address,  but,  aa  there  was  sufficient  business  for  the 
•VMiing,  ao  d 

Th&B«r.X 


Ls  in  their  favour  by  the  President,  a  desire  was  ax- 
legativee  should  be  obtained  by  the  process,  and 
exhibited  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  0.  K.  Green's  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Tyror  for  the  beat 
10  dry-plate  negatives,  and  to  the  Bev.  J.  D.  Kiley  for  th« 
ve  negatives,  size  8  x  '       <        '  "■  n- -  ■ 

taken  by  the  cullodio-bromide 
acted  as  judges. 

The  President  developed  before  the 
gelati no- bromide  prooess;   and  the  meeting  woa  shortly  afterwoids 
odjonmed. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 
A  HEGTINO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  Sth  ult.,— M.  BaUrd  {of  the 
Institute),  President  of  the  Society,  occniiied  the  ohair. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  the 
Librarian  of  the  Industrial  Scientific  Society  of  Marseilles,  asking  the 
Society  to  accept  a  copy  of  its  Balletin,  pablished  quarterly,  and  pointing 
out  that  from  the  variety  of  productions  carried  on  at  Marseilles,  thesub^ 
ject*  of  interest  oontf^ed  in  the  reports  of  the  Society's  meetings  were 
varied,  andlikely  to  proveinterestiogtophotographers,  TheSecretoi; 
then  went  through  the  correspondence  of  the  month, 

M,  Clavier,  of  Alger,  stated  a  formula  for  a  dry  collodion  prooesa, 
which  enabled  him  by  means  of  one  of  Darlot's  globe  lenses,  fitted  with 
a  diaphragm  of  eight  millimetres,  to  obtain  views  of  inonnments  well 
lighted  in  twenty  or  thirty  seconds ;  of  landscapes  with  verdure  predo- 
mmating  in  forty  to  sixty  seconds ;  and  of  the  interiors  of  house*  in 
ten  minutes,  which  it  would  have  required  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
obtain  on  the  tannin  plates.  The  dean  glass  was  ooated  with  a  preli- 
minary layer  of  thin  albumen,  consisting  of  about  the  white  of  one  egg  to 
a  litre  of  water  (about  one  pint  and  three-quarters).  After  this  hoddned 
the  plate  was  coUodiouised  with  the  following  collodion ; — 

Alcohol  at  40°  1  ounce    6  dnelim*. 

Ether  at  G2*  2onnaes  2        „. 

Gun  cotton 1&  to  17  grama. 

Iodide  of  cadmium 4     „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium 8      i> 

Solution  No.  1    33  minims. 

This  solution  No.  t  was  made  by  dissolving  in  a  beaker  on  a  hot  sand  bath 
forty-five  grains  of  white  or  yellow  wax  m  an  ounce  of  alcohol  at  40°. 
After  oooLng  a  further  ounce  of  alcohol  was  added,  the  mixture  shaken 
and  filtered.  There  was  then  dissolved  in  it  a  drachm  of  colophons,  i,  e. , 
resin.  The  plate  coated  with  this  compound  was  sensitised  in  a  silver 
bath  of  the  strength  of  8  to  the  100  slighUy  acid;  it  was  then  washed 
oaraf  ally  and  ooated  with  a  aolntion  of  tanmn  1  to  the  100.     Thua  pm- 
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M.  da  Constant  Delsssert  had  sent  two  photographs  to  M.  Davanne, 
along  witli  a  letter  asking  him  if  he  hul  aeea  that  in  England  and  Ger- 
many there  wu  at  that  time  an  epidemia  in  photognphy.  It  hod  got  a 
sort  of  potato  diaeaae  of  yellow  ipota  and  surface  defects  which  ahowed 
thsmselTea  when  the  prints  were  mounted,  and  often  caoied  tha  loss  of 
entire  batches  of  prints,  and  which  also  conld  not  be  rejected  till  finished. 
Mr.  Simpson  had  written  an  article  on  the  snbject,  and  the  sooieties  had 
discuMed  it  without,  in  M.  da  Constant's  opinion,  any  of  tham  getting 
at  tha  root  of  tha  matter.  He  hod  never  experieaced  this  phenomenon, 
but  his  saocessor  At  a  former  studio  of  his  was  beset  by  it.  It  showad 
itself  with  varioQS  papeia  and  at  different  times.  Sometimes  only  two 
or  three  showed  any  taint— •ometimsa  a  -whole  day's  printing;  and  the 
■pota  Appeared  ordinarily  on  the  whites  of  the  paper.  Ue  conjectured 
that  it  was  in  some  way  due  to  the  dtui  floating  about  the  place,  for  the 
spots  had  a  centre  from  which  the  misohief  worked,  and  he  wished  the 
Society  to  pronounce  upon  tha  point.  Tha  print  sent  was  carefully 
examined  by  tha  members  present. 

M.  Franck  de  Villechollk  romarked  that  the  question  had  been 
beCore  tha  Society  in  18T2,  and  be  hod  then  stated,  if  not  the  cause  of 
the  spots,  at  least  the  means  of  avoiding  them,  which  means  consisted 
in  drying  the  prints  rapidly  after  mountiDg.  The  spots  were  produced 
only  when  the  prints  lay  a  long  time  damp,  and  susceptible  to  whatever 
influances  might  attack  the  image. 

The  duiRUAK  said  that  they  were  not  produced  in  oU  places  with 
the  same  strength  and  persistence,  and  they  might  set  them  down  as 
spores,  of  a  nature  not  yet  determined,  which  were  deposited  on  the 
paper.  Ones  there,  and  the  albumen  and  gnm  being  moist,  they 
developed  themselves,  and  produced  a  sort  of  mouldiness  which  caused 
theaccidenbi  pointed  out  by  M.  de  Constant.  Itwaa  therefore  a  question 
.for  mioroscopic  science  to  solve. 

M.  Franck  thought  the  explanation  of  the  Chairman  probably  a 
true  one,  for  an  employ^  of  M.  Covette  had  just  told  him  that  this 
accident  never  happened  if  he  added  to  the  paste  used  a  certain 
quantity  of  alam.  Probably  any  other  antiseptio  snhstanoe— snch  as 
phenic  acid,  creosote,  Ac  — would  have  the  same  efifeot. 

M.  Ferrot  da  Chameux  (the  Secretary)  then  read  a  long  letter  from 
M.  Vidal,  in  which  that  gentleman  pointed  out  a  new  method  of 
shortening  exposure.  The  subject  had  already  bean  indioated  by  M. 
Melohion  in  the  Monitair  for  December,  and  wa  need  only  briefly 
iudioate  the  subject  here.  Invited  by  M.  Uelchion  M.  Vidal  attended 
some  experiments,  during  which  a  complete  negative  was  obtained  in 
eight  seconds'  exposnre  under  conditions  detaited  in  our  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  MarMiUea.  After  the  letter 
bad  been  read, 

U.  OoBBBT  aaid  that  the  idea  waa  not  new,  although  it  might  not 
have  beoome  matter  of  practice.  It  had  escaped  him  who  the  author 
of  the  idea  was  and  when  it  waa  published,  bnt  if  ha  were  not  mistaken 
It  went  nnder  the  name  of  "molMnlar  concnssion"  {^mnlemenl 
moUaditire.) 

M.  LiEDERT  declared  that  he  had  tried  the  plan  aa  first  indicated  by 
H.  Melohion  —  that  is  to  aay,  without  the  second  immersion  in  the 
■ilver  bath.  He  had  adapted  an  "obturator"  of  gronod glass  to  the 
tube  of  the  lens,  the  ground  side  inwards,  and  oonld  state  that  a  pre- 
liminary exposure  of  one  or  two  seconds  diminished  the  exposure  by 
one-half ;  and  it  waa  equally  so  whether  the  ' '  obturation  "  took  place 
before  or  after  the  normal  exposure. 

M.  Fkavcx  had  also  tried  this  prooest,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  in 
the  doll  weather  with  which  we  have  been  afflicted  it  vrould  be  im- 
possible to  work  without  iL  Only  he  was  not  in  aocord  with  M. 
Liebert  as  to  the  fact  of  identity  of  result  whether  the  tdairage — to  use 
the  aUlitr  phrase  for  the  operation—  takes  place  before  or  uter  expo- 
sure. Whenever  he  hod  "lightened  "  the  plate  thus  [f/t«reiposure  on  the 
sitter  tha  image  had  been  latter.  That  might  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  studio  light,  but  with  him  it  was  a  constant  effect.  He 
ecjaally  found  it  disadvantageons  to  open  tha  objeotive  over  its  entire 
diameter,  and  found  the  effeot  better  when  it  was  only  opened  about 
half.  This  was  how  he  operated: — He  made  an  obturator  of  paste- 
board pieroed  with  an  apertun^  uf  which  the  diameter  was  half  that 
of  the  leas.  That  opening  waa  oLosed,  not  by  a  piece  of  ground  glass, 
as  indioated  b^  M.  Melchion,  but  with  an  opal  glass.  Tike  light  was 
thus  sifted — divided  in  a  much  finer  way ;  was  much  more  soft  thaa 
when  ground  glsas  wis  used,  and  the  "lighteuing"  might  be  further 
prolonged  if  necessary.  The  opening  was  closed  by  a  morsel  of  card- 
board turning  on  a  pivot,  like  the  diaphragms  of  certain  landscape 
lenses.  He  (M.  Franck]  also  said  that  tha  focal  length  of  tha  lens,  and 
oonaequently  the  distance  between  it  and  the  ritter,  had  an  influence 
on  the  duration  of  the  tdairage. 

Mr.  W.  H.  STIU.UA.N  said  Uiat  they  used  green  glass  in  England. 

M.  France  thought  that  good  results  mi^ht  be  got  by  those  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  reproduction  of  paintings  if  thej  iudacad  the 
molecular  motion  by  prelimmary  exposure  nnder  divers-coloured  glasses. 
He  meant  to  try  the  experiment  of  exposing  on  the  sitter  and  illumi- 
nating with  difmaed  light  at  the  same  moment,  bv  making  the  latter 
enter  thrcugh  an  opal  nlide  plaoed  in  a  hole  in  the  irnnt  of  the  camera. 


M.  COABDOH  remarked  that  the  npplamentan  bath  mentioned  I7 
M.  Vidal  appeared  only  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  denser  image. 

M.  Fba^ck  thought  that  might  lie,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  wo^ 
have  the  effect  of  abrid^ng  coosiderably  the  time  of  exposure,  which 
was  tha  chief  end  at  which  H.  Melohion  aimed. 

Several  membera,  while  reoognising  the  new  prominenoe  which  had 
bean  given  to  the  subject  by  M  MeltSiion,  desired  that  a  rimiU  of  tha 
history  of  the  idea  might  be  published  in  the  BvUttin,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  desire  the  OhainAan  requested  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
neocssary  investigations. 

The  meeting  then  passed  in  review  the  topics  reoently  touched  upon 
in  foreign  journals,  the  Secretary,  in  doing  so,  detailing  the  aim  and 
nature  of  tbe  Crawiahay  prizes  amongst  other  matters.  The  review  was 
dosed  by  a  description  of  Eerr  Eckervs  (of  Prague)  proceea  of  photo^pie. 

M,  Ferbikr,  in  relation  thereto,  said  that  S  be  had  known  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  chromolilhoBrapby  he  would  have  brought  tome  prints  of  111. 
Marie's,  the  Paris  lithographer,  who  had  pracused  that  process  for 
a  long  time,  and  some  samples  of  whose  colour  work  he  baa  shown  tbe 
Society  some  years  ago.     Ha  would,  however,  bring  some  next  time. 

Mr.  Stillman  presented  same  fine  positives  and  negatives  obtained 
by  the  collodio -bromide  emnitiou  process,  and  placed  two  bottlea  of  his 
emulsion  at  the  disposal  of  the  members.  It  was  a  collodio-bromide — 
one  sample  being  made  with  gan  cotton  and  the  other  with  paper.  A 
description  of  the  method  of  preparation  was  given  by  Mr.  Stillman, 
which  we  need  not  recapitulala  here,  and  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his 
presentation,  the  Society  thanked  him. 

M.  Febrier  said  that  he  had  tried  the  Liverpool  dry  plates  wfaicll 
Mr.  Stillman  had  been  good  enough  to  send  them  previously,  and  the 
results  had  been  far  from  satisfactory.  They  were  a  half  less  rapid 
than  TaupenOt  plates,  aa  the  examples  before  them  wonld  prove,  and  . 
moreover  exhibited  a  rough  structure  and  striie,  which  hsd  a  most  dis- 
agreeable effect. 

Mr.  Stillmak,  having  examined  them,  said  that  in  all  his  axperienca 
he  hod  never  found  the  like. 

M.  Bmlriguez,  of  Lisbon,  sent  some  specimens  of  j>hotolithogt«^y  to 


the  Society,  oaneistin([  of  reproductions  of  engravmgs,  i 

Epeared  tJtiat  M.  Rodngnes  claimed  to  have  invented  a  nei 
mg  with  the  prints  he  had  sent  a  li 


process,  and 


which  letter  he  wished  to  b^ deposited,  onopeoed,  il  _...  .  .    ._. 

Photographic  Society  of  France  till  the  oonvuiient  season  for  pubbshing 
it  arrived.  He  thns  hoped  to  secure  priority  of  invention.  The  Society 
complied  with  his  request,  and  admirad  his  specimens. 

M.  Gobert  in  the  name  of  M.  Vidol,  exhibited  tome  samples  of  that 
gentleman's  polychromy,  which  were  also  admired,  and  M.  Vidal  was 
congratulated  on  the  evident  progress  he  was  making. 

A  communication  of  M.  de  St.  Floreut  on  heliochromy  was  postponed 
till  a  future  meeting,  there  being  no  time  then  to  enter  upon  the  oieeos- 
sion  of  a  sabject  so  interesting. 

M,  Franck  presented  to  the  Society  a  new  press  fur  stamping  cameo 

._!._   . — ._ji — \t  i>:ji ! —     inploceof  givingaoonvei 

e  was  raised  and 

firodnoed  a  very  pretty  effeoL 
y  M  Wagner,  which  gave  a  "  goffered  " 
effect  to  the  card  by  the  convexity  prodnoed  on  a  thick  fold  of  caontchono 
through  the  [n^Bsnre  of  a  rim  of  iron.  It  itaa  distinguished  from  those 
now  in  use  by  its  power  of  "  goffering  "Mveral|irint«  at  a  tim^  and  by 
its   adaptability  by  means  of  different-tized  ruu  to  various  sisea  of 


ai.  r  rancK  prewjuMiu  vi  irne  l^ocibw  a  new  press  lor  sia 
photof^phs,  oonstmcted  by  M.  Pictkieviez.  In  place  of  gi 
bulge  to  the  photograph,  tne  part  which  held  the  image  w 
a  bevel  formed  roiud  it,  which  produced  a  very  pretty  effi 


itograpb 
^t£  gen 


gentlemen  were  thanked  for  their  presentations. 

The  Ckairmah  announced  that  the  selection  from  the  archives  of  tho 
Society  had  come  back  aafely  from  Vienna,  and  proposed  tbstthe  frsme 
containing  them  should  be  exhibited  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  Uie 
Society  in  Slay. 

This  being  agreed  to  the  business  of  tbe  evening  wsa  exhausted,  and 
tha  meeting  was  adjourned. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  UEETTOO  of  this  Society  was  held  on  November  2lBt  last,  when  Dr. 
Vogel  occupied  the  chair,  and,  after  some  speculative  observations  by 
several  members  as  to  the  probable  oonsumptiou  of  silver  and  gold  par 
sheet  of  paper. 

The  Chaibuan  laid  before  the  meeting  a  letter  from  Baron  des 
Orai^ee  relative  to  some  excellent  negatives  ha  hsd  tAen  at  Venice 
and  Florence.  These  negatives  derived  their  special  interest  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  taken  with  Steinheil'i  new  so-called  wide.angla  lens. 
In  order  to  show  its  working  capacity  better  the  Baron  had  sent  slodg 
with  these  negatives  some  pictures  taken  with  the  old  aplauatie  from 
the  same  standpoint.  On  comparing  the  results  in  this  way  it  was  at 
once  apparent  how  much  wider  a  field  the  wide-angle  lens  embraced, 
as  also  its  freedom  from  distortion  and  the  great  equality  in  the 
lighting  from  centre  to  edge  of  the  plate.  No  flare  waa  visible.  Tha 
Baron  used  two  of  these  lenses  of  the  aperture  of  nine  and  twelve  lines 
respectively  for  12  x  16  plate*,  according  as  he  had  much  or  little  space 
ta  work  in.  He  oonld  get  a  good  picture,  embraoing  an  angle  of  sixty 
degrees,  without  any  stops.  The  aplanatio  was,  however,  mors  ti^id 
with  the  fnll  apertare  than  the  other;  bat  it  required  to  be  m  stopped 
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damt  in  landiompA  worlc  that,  after  »1I,  the  differeDce  did  not  amoniit  to 

Some  rei>i»kB'TerQ  then  mftde  on  Stein'*  heliopictur,  apropoi  of  a 
letter  which  he  sent  on  the  lubject  in  reply  to  Herr  FrUiDm'B  criticiim. 
la  this  letter  Dr.  Stein  contradicted  the  Btatemeat  which  made  him 
merely  a  ccpyiat  of  an  older  invention  of  Dubroni'a.  He  declared  that 
there  waa  nothing  in  common  between  the  two,  and  entered  into  details 
of  the  diSerencoB  between  them,  which,  as  tbey  wonld  not  hare  much 
intereat  for  our  readen,  we  need  not  repeat, 

Hii  letter  was  auewered  by  Here  Frtlmm  at  equal  length,  establiahing 
the  identity  in  principle  and  conetruction  of  the  main  specialities  of  the 
two  inventions,  and  altogether  there  appears  to  have  been  a  very  pretty 
qnarrel  over  the  subject.  A  great  many  memben  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, wbtch  was  Unally  adjourned  to  the  next  meeti^  in  order  to 
give  Herr  Pnlmm  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  a  Dubroni  appa- 
ratns  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

There  waa  no  other  business  of  any  importaoc^  so  tlw  mMtiog  waa 
adjaumed. 

Corrispoirttitfc. 

Pshttihq  in  Fatty  Imk    wtthoct  a  Fnssa. — Photoohboholitho- 

ORAPHY.— Yellow  Spots  on  Sii.veb  Pbihts. 
A  coKIOus  new  prooet*  of  printing  photographs  in  fatty'ink,  without  a 
press,  has  jost  been  published  in  a  German  periodical,  of  which  I  for- 
bear to  give  the  name,  out  of  consideration  for  both  printer*  and 
reader*,  so  perplexing  ia  the  orthography.  The  proceai  is  due  to  M. 
Bicbard  Jacobaan,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

A  pmof  is  first  printed  ia  carbon  upon  glass  by  the  known  method. 
The  glara  plate  ia  then  Gtted  into  a  wooden  frame  in  such  a  way  a«  to 
form  A  dish  which  will  hold  a  solution  of  gelatine  to  b«  presently 
poured  into  it. 

Thia  solntion  is  mads  thas  : — 

Gelatine    1  part. 

Gam  arabio 1     „ 

Olyoerine 2  parta. 

It  is  poured  upon  the  carbon  image  whilst  still  warm,  and  when  cold 
become*  the  film  from  which  prints  are  to  be  palled.  When  sufficiently 
cold  the  film  is  cut  away  from  the  glass  and  frame,  and  it*  face  bearing 
the  image  is  placed  upwards. 

Tbe  printing  from  this  film  is  then  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Some  printing  ink,  diluted  with  turpentine  or  benzole,  is  poured 
npoQ  an  elsstio  tablet,  and  worked  to  the  proper  degree  by  means  of  a 
groand-gUss  roller.  Whan  this  has  been  properly  charged  with  ink 
the  carbon  image  ia  rolled  with  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  backwards  and 
forwards  in  all  directions. 

A  sheet  of  plain  albumenised  paper,  not  coagulated,  is  then,  laid  upon 
tbe  inked  film,  and  pressed  into  contaot  with  it  by  means  of  a  squeegee. 
It  is  then  removed  with  oars.  This  sheet  of  paper  absorbs  the  moisture, 
•ad  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  left  long  in  contact  with  the  film.  It  i* 
not  necessary  to  moisten  the  plate  with  water,  for  the  Him  itself  con- 
tains as  much  as  is  necessary  for  a  dozen  proofs.  After  that  number 
ilia  been  palled  upon  tho  albumenised  papers  the  film  must  be  left  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  absorb  more  moistare  from  the  atmosphere,  after 
which  another  dozen  proofs  may  be  taken  from  it,  and  so  on.  The 
image  in  this  process  always  remains  in  good  relief  upon  the  film. 

By  this  process  one  cut  print  apon  objects  with  a  carved  surface — 
bottles,  -  vases,  £c  ;  and  by  using  vitrifiable  colours  the  image  may 
sJterwards  be  burnt  in. 

The  above  detail*  are  rather  meagre,  but  I  imagine  that  the  process 
ia  only  aaitable  for  subjects  in  lines  and  dot*,  and  not  for  those  which 
exhibit  half-tone. 

M.  Eckert,  of  Prague,  has  published,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pholo- 
graphUc/ie  CorrapoTideia,  a  specimen  printed  in  coioun  by  photochromo- 
lithography,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  method  ia  still  open  to  im- 
provement. It  appear*  to  be  Tory  Bimilar  to  that  of  M.  Laroche,  of 
'  Const  an  tinoplcL 

M.  Ferrier  states  that  priuts  of  this  kind  were  done  by  M.  Marie, 
tbe  weU-known  photoUthographer  in  Paris,  many  years  ago,  some  of 
which  were  actually  shown  at  aneihibitionof  the  Fhotograpbic  Society 
of  France,  and  that  he  has  employed  the  procea*  ever  since.  The  pro- 
cess has,  in  fact,  now  passed  from  the  limbo  of  experiment  into  the 
domain  of  industry. 

I  haTO  a  few  more  words  to  add  to  my  account  given  in  my  last  letter 
irf  th«  procMdings  at  the  meeting  of  the  Frenoh  Society  on  the  9th  inst. 


It  appear*  that  M.  Melchion  not  onlj  expoae*  hi*  plate*  in  the 
camen  for  two  second*  to  diffused  light  which  ha*  passed  throngb  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  held  before  the  lens,  bat  dip*  them  into  a  fifty- 
grain  nitrate  bath  before  pouring  on  the  developer.  His  exposure*  are 
thereby  reduced  to  one-half.  Some  leading  members  of  the  Society 
have  already  tried  tbe  plan,  and  succeeded  with  it. 

At  the  meeting  in  question  some  prints  were  exhibited  which  had 
been  sent  from  M.  de  Constant  Delessett,  and  wMoh  showed  some  uglf 
yellow  spots.  That  gentleman  Snda  that  certain  aitiieri  are  likely  to 
produce  this  trouble,  whilst  others  are  free  from  it.  M.  Balaid,  the 
learned  President,  suggested  that  the  cause  might  be  germs  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  spot-bringing  localities,  which  settle  upon  the  print 
and  develope  their  evil  influences,  pretty  much  in  the  lame  way  aa  a 
germ  of  cholera,  typhus,  or  small-pox  in  sa  unhealthy  district  may  get 
into  tbe  system  of  an  unfortunate  inhabitant.  Nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable, and  the  moral  ia,  evidently,  when  your  print*  are  spotted  from 
this  cause,  not  only  to  remove  your  atelier,  bat  yourself  and  all  your 
belongings,  and  "  make  tracks,"  as  the  Yankees  say. 

M.  ClaTier,  a  photographer  at  Algiers,  adds  wax  to  his  bnuno-iodised 
collodion  in  the  tannin  dry  process,  and  finds  an  advantage  in  it.  The 
wax  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  along  with  a  little  resin,  and  then  added  to 
the  collodion.  The  nature  of  the  supposed  good  it  does  is  not  stated. 
His  plates  receive  a  preliminary  coating  of  albumen,  and  a  Qve-grain 
preservative  of  tannin. 

I  havo  not  yet  reoeived  M.  Vidol's  promised  specimens,  alluded  to  in 
my  last. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  commanioation  without  referring  to  Thb 
Britihh  Johbhal  PaorooBAPHic  Alkanac  for  1ST4,  and  expressing 
my  admiration  of  the  little  Woodburytype  with  which  it  is  illustrated, 
as  well  BS  of  the  mass.of  intemating  and  instmotive  matter  with  which 
its  pages  are  filled.  We  are  all  greatly  privileged  iu  being  able  to  pro- 
cure such  a  volume  for  a  sum  almost  nominal.  No  grtat  artist  nnder- 
valuea  photography ;  for  the  humblest  photograph  he  knowa  well  enough 
may  teach  htm  a  leason.  But  there  is  a  class  of  teiUh-n.ie  artists  who 
affect  to  despise  our  art ;  when  such  cross  our  path  we  may  show  them 
the  illustration  to  Our  Alhanac,  and  ask  them  in  return  to  show  us 
something  better  in  monochrome  by  their  method.  It  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  present  state  of  photography;  but  we  most  do  even  better 
than  that  yet.  We  must  introduce  the  charm  of  colour  into  our  works, 
but  without  hiding  the  details.  Tkohas  Si;tto»,  B.A. 

Bedm,  January  dO,  1874. 

"HEADS  AND  FACES." 

To  the  EDiTOfis. 

OBHTlBIflK, — In  your  issue  of   the  23rd    ult.,   under  the   above 

heading,  it  is  reported  thst  a  gentleman,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 


South  London  Photographic  Hociety,  stated  in  effect  that  tiftry  artU 
(male)  waa 

las  been  generally  conceded  among  figure-paintera  and 
sculptors  that  even  tbe  Greeks  took,  as  the  "heruie    standard,  eight 


kneia  that  the  due  proportion  of  the  "  human  form  divine  "  (mole)  w 
'  n  heads.    Now  I  think  this  certainly  wrong. 
I  believe  it  h      ' 


heads,  and  that  was  rather  an  exaggeration  in  actual  a      ... 

from  the  finest  specimens  of  real  life,  the  proportions  seldom  reaohing 
mure  than  seven  and  a-holf.  Thia  will  be  found  iu  Haydoil's  lectures, 
and,  however  eccentric  that  artist  may  have  been,  a  canon  of  hie  on 
such  a  point  would  be  readily  accepted. 

Iu  my  own  experience,  when  a  student  {and  I  measured  carefully 
wherever  opportunity  offered  from  the  best  living  models,  and  also  from 
diligent  comparison  of  notes  from  many  contemporaries),  I  never  found 
a  figure  up  to  the  Greek  standard,  but  usually  less  than  seven  and  a-half, 
ancTthat  of  female  models  under  seven. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  /aee:  from  numberless  measurements  I  should 
be  inclined  to  ossnme  aa  the  average  of  "life-size"  for  a  mole  aboot 
eight  inohes,  measuring  from  the  t^  of  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the 
cliin,  though  subject,  of  course,  to  many  individual  variations,  which  . 
would  bring  the  litad  to  about  the  eize  insisted  on  in  the  alwve-named 

Of  late  years,  having  bad  to  deal  oonsiderably  with  enlargements  to 
life-size  for  painting,  when  having  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  measure^ 
it  has  surprised  me  to  meet  with  numerous  instances  where  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  female  face  exceeded  those  of  the  mole,  though  the  whole 
figure  would  be  considerably  less. 

Assured  [hat  you  will  deem  every  conscientious  effort  made  towards 
enforcing  truth  worth  notice — lam,  yoan,  &c.,        A.  P.  Chambsbb. 

21!,  finphaoi  Road,  S.  W.,  January  30,  1874. 

To  the  EDFTOHa. 

Gehtlehbh, — Your  commenla  upon  what  I  dtd  not  say  at  the  South 
London  Pbotographio  Sodety  did  not  catch  my  eye  m  time  for  an 
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rr, 


the  laLject,  eioept  ... 

As  I  am  to  read  a  payer  npan  a  kindred  matter  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society,  and  parpoie  saying  a  few  worde  more  npon  the  tubjecC 
of  the  Crawahay  hesdo,  I  wiU  dqI  trouble  ;od  with  any  further  re- 
TDuka,  except  to  draw  your  atteatioii  to  the  coincidence  of  year  own 
ate  of  the  male  head  and  thoie  of  jour  correspoDdents,  ofi 
M  not  generoUy  exceeding  nine  inches  for  the  head  and  eoven 
«.  Thia  entirely  ooinoidoa  with  my  own  experience,  which, 
n  painting  Itfe^izad  heads,  has  been  extensive.  It  U  only  a  matter  of 
an  iDDh  that  I  am  contending  for— a  very  trifling  matter,  apparently  ; 
but  add  that  inch  to  a  man's  noae  and  his  beel  friaodB  will  fail  to 
t«cogniae  him. — I  am,  youre,  8eo.,  .  B,  W.  ALDBIDO& 

221,  CamiaUl-road,  Notting-hiU,  W., 
February  2,  1874. 


ANSWBR8  TO  CORRB8PONDBNT8. 


f  Ctrr4ip»ndnili  ihoald  ni 

T  &  Co.- 


ID  Mi  lidn  tf  Ihi  paptr. 


wo*  oorreotly  entered  in  the  R«gi»tr*r's  booki. 
O.  B.  Phimob.-! 

flatted  orown  glass  wilt  anewer  year  pnrpiwe  qoils 
O.  H.  Phwitoh  (60,  Market  Street,  Manchester].— Th[i  carrespondeot  weald 

feel  obtifred  for  any  inforiDSliDQ  ae  to  the  vbrreoboati  of  the  ne^liiM  taken 

by  Mr.  Saxon  at  Che  above  addresi  some  years  ago. 
8.  8.— We  oannat  advim  the  adoplion  of  any  other  fonsala  for  printing  and 

toning  in  preforeDCS  to  that  at  present  in  uae  by  you.     If  you  do  not  obtain 

satigfactory  pictures  you  muit  look  for  the  oinae  elsewhere  than  ia  the 

formnla. 

B.  R. — In  a  lens  of  fliat  |r1au  there  will  be  a  grealer  distance  between  the 
vinual  asd  actinic  fod  th*a  if  the  lens  -be  made  of  crown  glau.  In  tbe 
furnier  tbe  difFersnce  is  folly  one  part  in  thirty ;  but  in  tbe  oaae  of  the  Istlfr 
it  will  ba  only  ooe  part  in  about  fifty. 

X.  T.  Z.— You  are  not  aingnlar  in  your  experience  of  the  unreliability  of 
argenlonietpn.  We  have  two,  both  of  wbich  were  "  warranted ;"  but  neither 
of  them  will  BorreotlT  indicate  Ibe  strength  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  --'  — 
within  S>e  or  six  grams  to  the  ounce. 

C.  W.— 1.  We  are  entirely  of  your  opinion  that  twenty  seconds  is  a  verj 
time  to  wait  before  a  weIi.aKp.)sed  negalise  begins  to  mtke  it"  appet 
under  tbe  stimulating  action  of  your  irun  dereloper.  This  tardinet 
only  be  acconnted  far  on  the  supposition  that  tbe  developer  was  eitbi 
weak  nr  contained  too  large  a  proportion  of  a  restraining  agent.  Opsi 
at  too  low  a  (emperatDca  will  also  induce  slovmeee  in  the  developing.— 2.  If 
the  chemicals  are  In  good  condition,  you  need  not  entertain  any  fear  ' 
tbggins  within  reasonable  limits  as  lo  time. 

Fkintino  th  CoLOuas.— Mr.  F.  1.  Duck  offers  the  foltowinp  sngEcstion  1 
prodncinjc  a  plgmoit  print  in  oolonrsr— "  A  piece  of  mica  is  spread  upon  t 
negative,  tnmed  over  tbe  edge,  and  fiietened  at  the  back  to  keen  it  in  : 
.  place ;  then  the  variuas  colours  of  the  view  are 
mica  io  their  proper  places,  and,  when  dry.  a: 
negatice  long  enough  to  obtain  a  print.  It  i..  . 
warm  water.    The  pigments  are  mixed  with  gelatine  and  bichromate  oi 

AvATKUR.— Itfs  a  recognised  tkct  that  a  oold  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  holds 

biKher  temperature.  In  conuquenca  of  this,  if  a  bath  which  is  saturated 
with  iodide  at  the  ordinary  temperature  be  warmed,  it  wiil  become  turbid 
from  its  inability  to  retain  in  solution  all  tbe  iodide,  a  portion  of  which,  when 
thus  liberated,  renders  tbe  previously  clear  solution  very  turbid.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  bath  which  ie  quite  limpid  In  tbe  morning  of  a  sum- 
mer's day  to  deposit  iodide  after  the  atmosphere  baa  become  warmed  by  the 


Sklta.- At  first  we  ocnoluded  that  the  ^nnd-glaas  appaarano*  of  Uie  nr- 

nlshed  negatives  was  owing  to  tbe  Tamish  havmg  been  chilled  when  it  wal 
applied ;  hut,  tram  a  trial  of  the  sample  eent,  we  now  perxieiTe  tb^t  you 
been  osing  a  Toniisb  specially  prepared  to  Imitate  ground  gloss. . 


your  letter  the  way  i  ,  »  -i --. 

but  snggest  that  you  should  ssod  ns  a  aeiaple  of  both  the  tisane  and  the 
transfer  paper  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  enable  na  Ut  malte  two  or  thna  trial 
pictures.  The  result  of  these  triale  we  shall  oommunieata.  The  following 
IS  an  outline  of  the  proc^h  of  urbon  printing  by  slDsle  transfer  : — Senaitias 
and  dry  the  tissue,  oarefttlly  avoidli^  expoanra  to  light;  print  imder  the 
negative;  immerse  the  tissue  and  the  transfer  paper  inccjd  water  for  a  abort 
time  nntil  they  become  quite  Uaocld.  then  bAig  the  feapeotive  surfaeea  In 
contact  while  in  the  water,  removing  the  pair  upon  a  metal  or  glaas  plato, 
and  applying  pressure  with  a  "squeegee  "  until  the  water  is  removed.  After 
lIvB  or  ten  minutes,  plunge  them  in  water  of  the  temperature  of  S0°  to  1<M° 
Fahr.,  and  in  a  few  mlnutei  separate  the  two  sheets,  uirowuig  away  tbe  now 
woTtbtess  (issue.  By  the  continued  aotiun  of  tbe  warm  water,  wiUi  agitation, 
the  picture  will  be  developed  upon  the  tramftr  paper. 
'Haitx  Odtb,"— Beceived.    lit  our  next. 


nay  then  be  developed  wilb 


F.  J. 


vrill  be  rendered 
after  tbis  add! 


V.  (Welwynl.— I.  The  development  of  the  no, 

manageable  by  adding  to  a  fltteen-grain  solutioi 
luiny  minima  of  gladal  acetic  acid.     If  you  do  not, 

the  developer  Qaw  smoothly  over  the  plate,  odd  from  ten  to  fifteen  minims 
of  alcohol  to  each  ounce,- 2.  With  a  food  negative  you  may  print  either  in 
sunsblne  or  shade.  If  tbe  negative  be  thin  and  feeble,  the  shade  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; but  It,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  negative  be  very  patohy  and  Intanse,  it  is 
b«t  to  print  in  the  son.  We  should  advise  yon  to  obtain  a  good  negative 
from  a  profssaional  photographer  oa  a  standard,  that  yon  may  know  what  to 


o  wet  the  finger 
leled  off  Avoid 
every  particle  of 


the  report  of  tbe  Council  and  the  election  of  officers  and  eouncil  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  proceeded  with-  Mr-  Jabez  Hagbea  will  move  that 
a  oommittee  be  appoints  to  revise  the  lawa  of  tbe  bociety.     DalloUng- 

Eapers  will  be  forwarded  in  s  few  days  to  sU  members  of  the  Society  who 
ave  paid  tbeir  subacrjptiona  for  the  current  year,  so  tbat  every  bondfidt 
member  may  be  enabled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  officers  and  oounciL 
Tbe  baltating- papers  mast  be  properly  filled  np,  and  broaffht  to  the 
meeting  p«nonally.  Members  who  have  not  paid  their  onntial  snbacrip. 
tions  are  earnestly  requested  to  do  so  without  delay  to  Mr  8.  Daven- 
port, Society  of  Arts,  Adalphi,  London,  W.C.— E.  Babkm  PmracaBD^ 
Hon.  Stc. 

The  Proorcss  or  tbx  Oelatixi  Pkocess. — We  have  received  from 
Mr.  Keimett  a  eamplo  of  sensitive  gelatine  prepared  in  the  moaner  in- 
dicated when  we  explained  tbe  nature  of  the  patent  obtained  by  that 
gentleman,  and  which,  we  may  remind  otir  retulAia,  conaiete  in  mixing 
the  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  correct  proportions  for  snc- 
cessml  working-  From  this  the  water  is  evaporated,  Leavina  the  ««nai- 
tised  gelatine  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  dry  pelhcle,  which  is  th«n  cut  np 
in  small  pieces  like  tsinglaoa,  and  put  up  in  opaque  packages  ready  for 
oae  at  any  time.  To  uae  this  gelatine,  all  that  is  required  is  to  place 
the  contents  of  a  packet  in  a  bottle  containing  the  required  portion  of 
water,  say  two  ounces,  and,  ofier  allowing  time  for  it  to  swell,  immerse 
the  bottle  in  warm  Water,  when  the  sensitised  gelatine  ia  liquefied,  and 
may  then  be  poured  npoii  the  ^taas  platea.  We  have  also  reoeived  from 
Mr.  Kennett  some  very  charmuig  examples  of  transparency  printing  on 
his  gelatine  films.  Tbe  great  range  and  variety  of  tones  which  may  be 
obtbined  show  that  tbe  nneat  efforts  of  the  heat  oontineutal  olbnmMl 
artists  can  be  snccessfnlly  rivalled  by  gelatine.  These  pictiv«a  may  b» 
.ffice. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 
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METEOKOLOGICAL     EEPORT, 

for  tht  Witk  tnditip  Fibrvary  i,  ltl7i. 
tio&slakenat406.  3trand,by  J.  H.Stewabe,  Optieii 
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according  to  loot 
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Tably  Increased  by  adding  t 
'      tssh,  shaking  thu 
a  great  proporlioi 
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EECONSTEUCTION  OF  THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRATHIC 

SOCIETY. 
Trk  contest  wliicli  1ms  (ai  some  time  been  going  on  in  tlie  London 
Fliotograpbio  Socielj  has  now  been  terminated,  and  tho  victory 
rests,  fts  we  alfroja  anticipated  it  would,  witli  tJie  reforming  section 
of  tlie  members.  Ample  notice  of  last  Tuesday's  meeting  was  given, 
iutd,  by  tlie  discusaiou  of  the  subject  in  the  "  mere  commercial " 
publications,  lite  issues  were  fairly  placed,  not  only  before  the  mem- 
bers, bat  ttie  wboTs  photographic  comnninily. 

B;  the  acknowledgnient  of  the  Conncil  thiit  reforms  were  desir- 
ftble  tlie  question  was  narrowed  into  the  small  compass  of  how  they 
shonld  be  effected  and  in  what  they'BhoaJd  consist.  Both  parties 
vers  agreed  tliat  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  revise  the  laws ; 
bat  an  important  diSsreuce  arose  between  tlie  two  parties  as  to  bow 
tlie  committee  slionld  be  appoinled,  and  what  the  leadin;;  principles 
shonld  be  to  guide  the  committee  in  doing  its  work.  The  reqnisi- 
tionists  contended  for  those  contained  in  tlie  newly -proposed  laws — 
the  nomination  and  eleotion  of  officers  openly  by  tlie  members,  and 
nnt  by  the  nomination  of  tlie  Conncil ;  the  offices  to  be  lield  for  a 
definite  term ;  mud  the  ineligibility  of  ofGcers  for  re-election  until 
after  the  lapse  of  one  year. 

The  Conncil  did  not  state  what  tlieir  definite  programme  was,  hut 
mysteiionsly  hinted  at  something  else  on  a  mucti  broader  basis  tlian 
tliis.  Wliatever  their  exact  \dews  were  they  did  not  state  them,  but 
it  might  be  gathered  that  they  still  retained  their  love  (or  the  old 
conncil-uomination  or  "  hoase-list "  system,  tf  they  liad  anypreoise 
scheme  tliey  ounht  to  have  presented  it  at  the  meeting  so  that  the 
members  might  contrast  it  wilh  the  one  which  they  had  compelled 
{ha  opposition  to  propound.  If  tliey  had  one  at  all  it  mnst  have  been 
contained  in  a  "sealed  packet,"  only  to  be  opened  in  secret  oora- 
mittee  instead  of  being  discussed  in  pntdio  meeting.  A  clear  line 
was  therefore  drawn,  and  the  meeting,  by  a  distinct  majority,  preferred 
to  appoftt  a  committee  with  fixed  general  principles  to  gaide  them, 
tather  tlian  to  set  tliem  to  do  their  work  in  the  dark.  The  amend- 
mont  of  the  Conncil — which  was  no  amendment  at  all,  but  only  a 
umpla  negation — was,  therefore,  rejected,  and  the  new  laws,  aa  a 
bBEiB  for  a  new  eonstitutioi^Tflre  accepted. 

The  Praudent  and  Owncil  appeared  to  be  prepared  for  this 
aelion,  and,  interpreting  irinto  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  imme- 
diately resigned,  Tlieyiembers  were,  however,  taken  by  surprise; 
but,  rather  than  stultify  themselves  by  retraoting  their  vote,  ac- 
cepted the  resignations.  Such  «  crisis  is  fortunately  very  rare,  if 
not  Dnique,  in  photographio  societies ;  but  we  oannct  see  how  either 
of  tlie  parties  could  have  acted  otherwise- than  they  did.  There  was 
really,  under  the  ciroumstanoes,  do  middle  oonrse  foi-either  to  adopt. 
It  w«a  a  mistake  to  describe  it  as  a  ','  storm  in  a  teapot : "  it  was 
a  resJ  battle  of  different  principles  in  conducting  the  Society.  The 
fnudamentol  differences  were  rather  felt  than  expressed,  but  the 
meeting  Uiorouglily  understood  tliem.  We  do  not  see  how  tiie 
I^eaident  oiid  Council,  after  the  hostility  they  had  exhibited,  conld 
bonourmbly  have  retained  their  seats :  and,  much  ns  we  may  regret 
th^  rasnH,  we  feel  euro  thnt  they  noted  as  all  Knglish  gentl'^mcn 
would  act  under  ian'ila 


That  the  dissatisfaotion  was  deep  and  not  superficial  no  Uiiulc 
events  have  proved ;  hut  it  Was  better  at  once  to  "  have  it  out "  than 
to  let  tlie  rancour  exist.  Although  the  discussion  was  warm  nnd 
excited,  as  must  always  be  the  ease  when  men  are  really  in  earnest, 
yet  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  it  was  without  personal  acrimony. 
There  was  much  plain  speaking  and  hard  hitting  on  both  aides,  yet 
none  lost  temper.  The  matter  terminated  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  temporary  excitement  has  abated,  the  membera  may  cordially 
meet  and  discuss  the  topics  mhieh  usualfy  engage  their  attention. 

In  Uie  course  of  tiie  discussion  one  fact  came  out  clearly — for  ita 
importance  waa  admitted  on  all  sides  —  that  in  fatuie  conuti^ 
members  must  have  the  same  privilege  in  voting  for  the  eleotios  of 
officers  as  those  in  London.  In  the  original  programme  of  the 
reformers  tliis  formed  a  definite  part,  even  to  tJieextent  of  admitting 
proxies;  yet  as  this  was  open  to  the  charge  of  leading  to  abuses,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  first  secure  tho  o^iit  of  open  voting  to  town 
membera,  and  afterwords  to  see  how  it  could  best  be. extended  to 
oonntry  ones.  Die  march  of  reform  has,  however,  been  flO  rapid 
tiiat  it  is  now  disLinctly  admitted  thit  country  members  must,  equally 
with  tlie  metropolitau  ones,  be  provided  for  in  voting  in  oonneotion 
with  Uie  annusl  elections.  This  alone  will  communicate  a  new 
interest  to  distant  members,  and  will  be  a  fresh  bond  of  union  in 
the  Society. 

When  party  feeling  nina  strong  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
indulge  in  personsliLy.  In  this  dispute  neillier  party  has  had 
recourse  to  it,  and  this  redounds  to  the  credit  of  both.  On  one  point 
all  have  from  first  to  last  agreed — that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
Society  that  all  were  struggling.  While  this  feeling  remains  the 
heeling  influence  of  time  and  mutual  forbear&nce'  will  'speedily 
restore  ttie  interrupted  harmony. 

We  trust  that,  wlien  the  new  laws  have  tbeen  agreed  upoq  fmd  4 
new  executive  has  been  elected  on  a  brood  basis,  llie  'Society  will 
start  on  a  fresh  and  more  extended  career  of  usefulness. 


TEST  FOR  HYPOSULPHITE  OP  SODA. 
Wb  are  not  aware  tliat  the  following  test  for  hyposnlphito  of  soda  in 
tlie  water  employed  for  completing  the  waaliing  of  silver  prints  has 
been  published;  but„as  we  have  the  assurance  of  a  practical  printei: 
of  lengthened  experience  as  to  its  reliability,  we  publish  it  for  tlis 
iuformatinu  of  our  readers.  ... 

Wlien  tl'ie  washing  of  a  baick.df  prints- is  supposed  ta  be  complete, 
a  quantity— say -^fc^t  a  ;:Sl'W-^f 'the  washing, water  employed  is 
drawii'  vS  iutd  plaaad-'iu  a^.  common  ji;/:r«-jar  (a  clean  JeUy-pot 
answering  well  for  the  purpose),  antl  a  ilhgU  drop  at  a  very  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ailver — say  one  liuudred  grains  to  the  ounca — 
is  dropped  into,  tiie  centre  of  it.  Tliis  heavy  solution  falls  through 
the  water,  forming  chloride  of  silver  with  any  soluble  chloride  whicli 
may  exist  in  the  water,  and  necessarily  a  similarly-insoluble  precipi- 
tate with  any  other  salt  present  in  the  water  under  examination. 
This  preoipitata  Avill  he  produced  in  a  white,  opalescent,  oloud-lika 
form  as  the  silver  solution  descends  into  the  liquid,  and  will  ratnoiir 
of  this  colour  if  aliululcl'j  fteo  from  hyposulphite.    If,  hoirevcr,  tha  ■ 
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merat  trace  of  the  Utter  aalt  be  presflat  the  opAleacent  depout, 
iuatead  of  remaining  perfect!;  white  (tlie  abaence  of  an;  salt,  saoh 
&H  ohromate  of  potash,  which  would  o&dm  a  chocolate -ooloured 
precipitate,  being  assnmed,  of  which  the  oolour  of  the  water  wonld 
at  onae  fnnuHh  eridence],  will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  aeeonda, 
become  bltiolieaed  in  colour,  the  amount  of  discolouration  depending 
tipoa  the  quaatit;  of  hyposnlphite  remainiog  in  the  aolation — tanging 
from  a  faint  fawn  colour,  when  tlie  merest  trace  exiats,  to  an  ioteoae 
btaok,  paaaing  through  the  intermediate  atagea  of  jellow  ftnd  brown 
if  the  amount  be  oonaidereble. 

So  delicate  ia  this  teat  that  one  part  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
100,000  of  water  ia  said  lo  be  readily  detected  by  it.  Xo  those,  there- 
fore, who  are  engaged  in  the  printing  of  photographs  in  silver  this 
Lint  may  be  interesting  and  inatmctive. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  ascertain  if  a  batch  of  prints  be  eaffioiently 
washed  will  be,  after  having  taken  care  to  have  them  moTed  freely 
about  in  the  washing  water,  to  draw  off  half-a-pint  or  a  pint  of  it 
into  a  clean  white  jar,  and  to  drop  a  single  drop  of  strong  silver 
solution  into  it,  taking  care  not  to  have  the  liquid  agitated  more  than 
can  he  helped,  Tlie  silver  solution  will  fall  to  the  hottoni  of  the  fluid, 
canaing  an  opalescent  cloud,  which,  if  free  from  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
will  remain  perfectly  white ;  while,  if  the  slightest  trace  of  hyposul- 
phite be  present,  it  will  speedily  assume  a  darkened  tint,  the  depth  of 
colour  depending  upon  the  amount  present  in  the  water  under 
examination. 

Several  tests  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  delecting  Iiypo- 
aolphite  of  soda  in  email  quantities— aneh  as  iodine,  which  ia  decolonr- 
iaed  by  it,  and  proto-nitrate  of  mercury,  which  cauaas  a  dense  brown 
precipitate  with  it;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  teat  has  the  delicacy 
which  ia  posaeased  by  the  method  now  indicated.  It  alao  has  this 
recommendation— that  the  test  employed  is  a  eolation  of  a  anhstanee 
always  at  hand  in  the  laboratory  of  the  photographer,  whether  hia 
practice  be  large  or  small ;  and  it  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  the 
ehemicola  he  will  have  to  provide. 


PRINTING  WITH  SALTS  OF  IRON. 
Wb  now  bring  to  a  eonoluaion  our  remarks  on  this  subject  commenced 
In  our  issue  of  last  week. 

First  of  all,  in  order  to  dispel  erroneoua  ideas  which  some  may 
entertain  with  regard  to  the  exact  part  wliich  iron  plays  in  the 
metliod  of  printing  described,  we  must  state  that,  aa  regards  the 
development  of  a  ferric  picture  by  the  aalts  of  silver,  the  iron  acta 
merely  aa  a  reducer  or  developer.  What  really  takes  place  will  be 
at  once  undeistood  from  the  following  conaideraliDns,  wliich,  in  order 
to  the  greater  simplification  of  the  subject,  we  confine  to  silver. 

The  profosalts  of  iron  reduce  silver,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
developers;  tlie  p«rsBlts  of  iron  do  not  act  in  tliis  way.  But,  at 
least  in  such  instances  as  have  come  under  our  obaervation,  the  per- 
salte  of  iron  are  converted  into  protosalts  by  tiie  action  of  light;  and, 
this  being  tlie  cose,  a  paper  that  has  been  waahed  over  by  a  persalt 
and  exposed  under  a  negative  becomes  converted  into  a  protoaalt 
precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  the  light  has  acted  upon  it.  Some 
portions,  therefore,  of  that  paper  are  impregnated  with  the  proto- 
salts, which  reduce  silver;  otiiers  are  only  coated  with  the  persalts, 
which  have  no  aotion  upon  the  argentic  solts.  If  a  wash  of  silver 
be  applied  to  paper  in  this  condition  what  is  the  teault?  Simply 
this — that  in  thoae  places  where  the  light  acted  and  converted  the 
persalt  into  a  protoaalt  the  silver  ia  reduced,  tlie  reduction  being  in 
proportion  to  the  conversion  of  the  persalts  to  the  protosalts.  As 
the  picture  is  formed  by  the  reduced  silver,  it  is  evidently  folly  to 
designate  such  a  picture  by  the  name  of  "ferrotype,''  because  tiie 
iron  liaa  only  acted  as  a  reducer  of  the  silver,  which  metal  forms  the 
picture;  and  the  picture  is  thus  sn  argentotype,  not  a  ferrotype, 
Tliese  remarks  apply  with  equal  foroa  to  pictures  produced  by  tlie 
aalts  of  uranium.  Frevioiia  to  exposure  to  Jight  nitrate  of  uranium, 
when  applied  to  paper,  has  no  action  upon  nitrate  of  silver  and 
various  other  rengenta;  aft-ir  exposure  it  has.  Why?  Becanse  it 
is  not  llio  sune  Eubstiiic,  but  lias  been  converted  into  one  that 
reduces  silver. 


When  bnsineae  men  come  to  town  in  the  morning  they  nsnallj 
find  the  mixed  company  in  aiail way  carriage  one  of  the  best  debating 
aocietjea  in  the  world.  No  room  tliere  for  flowers  of  rhetoric;  for  in 
a  few  minutes  the  "circle"  is  broken  np,  and  its  component  parte 
may  not  meet  again  for  a  considerable  period.  Short  anil 
sharp  must  be  the  arguments,  whether  the  anhject  diseusaed  he  th« 
2Gth  clause  of  the  Education  Act,  the  Ashaatee  war,  or  the  reduction 
of  silver  by  the  agency  of  the  ferric. oxalates.  We  have  listened  to  a 
oonveraalion  carried  on  by  some  who  have  had  this  subject  evidentlj 
more  at  heart  than  the  great  political  question  of  the  day  aa  to 
'  whether  a  liberal  or  oonaervative  government  ia  to  be  in  theaseenduit, 
and  who,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  two  processes  might  not 
be  oompressed  into  one,  have  hazarded  an  idea  which  will  be  fonnd 
tonohed  upon  aa  we  proceed  a  little  farther,  and  upon  which  na  stud] 
enlarge  on  a  future  occasion. 

But  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  make  some  observations  on  ferric  and 
ferrooa  salts.  The  latter  belongs  to  the  proto  class ;  the  former  ia 
of  the  per  seriea.  The  welt-known  red  pigment,  roage,  ia  a  ferria 
oxide,  or  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  It  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways 
— among  others,  by  expoaiug  ordinary  protoaulphate  of  iron  to  heat, 
Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  or  ferric  liydrade,  may  ha  advantageously 
prepared  by  mixing — 

Sulphate  of  iron   4    ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid  3  J  drachms. 

Water 1    quart 

Boil,  and  add  alowl;  nine  draohnu  of  nitric  acid.    To  this  add  thioa 
and  a-half  ounces  of  ammonia. 

Iiiasmuali,  however,  as  the  ferrous  salt  ia  converted  by  light  into 
the  ferric,  the  former  is  that  which  most  claims  our  attention.  We 
have  already  stated  that  tlia  pBroxda,te  ia  the  favourite  salt  for 
experimentiag  with ;  but  when  combined  with  ammonia  it  ia  in  its 
proper  condition.  The  peroxalate  of  iron  (ferric  oxalate)  ia  thrown 
down  from  the  perchlorida  or  persulphate  of  iron  by  the  soluble 
oxalates.  But  it  is  when  in  combination  with  ammonia  that  the 
protoxalate  of  iron  yields  the  best  results — when,  in  chemical 
language,  it  forms  the  "  ammonio-ferrio-oxalate."  To  make  this 
salt,  take— 

Osaiate  of  ammonia 437  grains. 

Oxalioaoid 886      „ 

Water ft  ounces. 

Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron   Qmtnt  tuff. 

The  three  first  are  to  be  mixed  together,  and,  when  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  the  last  is  to  be  stirred  in. 

If  peroxalate  of  iron  alone  were  desired,  all  that  wonld  be 
required  would  be  to  add  peroxide  of  iron  to  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  in  water,  strength  being  of  no  consequence. 

Ammonio-citrata  of  iron  is  a  aalt  that  is  so  easily  obtained  Uiat 
its  preparation  scarcely  requires  any  notice.  Of  several  modes  of 
preparing  it  the  following  is  as  good  as  any.    Take  of — 

Citric  acid    4  ounces. 

Distilled  water 10        „ 

Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron    6        „ 

Ammonia     4       „ 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  everything  that  can  be  done  in  photo- 
graphy by  ammonio-ferric  citrate  may  also  be  done,  and  somewhat 
better,  by  ammonio-ferric -oxalate. 

If  Prussian  blue  be  dissolved  in  a  aatural«d  solntion  of  oxalate  of 
aftimonia,  and  a  wash  of  this  applied  to  paper,  a  feeble  blue  image  is 
produced  under  a  negative.  The  oolour  becomes  intense  upon  first 
immersing  the  picture  in  water,  and  then  applying  a  wash  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  add.  On  being  waahed  the  image  fades  when  exposed 
to  light,  but  is  restored  by  being  placed  in  the  dark. 

Sensitise  paper  with  ferric  oxalate,  expose  under  a  negative,  and 
wash  in  rain  or  distilled  water;  a  very  feeble  image  ia  tlie  reault. 
But  by  placing  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added,  onerwardstreatingit 
with  solution  of  pyro^allic  acid,  a  yigorona  brown  picture  is  obtained. 
Prepare  paper  by  a  aolntiDnofone  part  of  nitro-pruaaideof  sodiom 
nndonepart  of  percUIorideof  iron  iu  five  parls  of  water.  TItis  paper 
becomes  at  ouca  of  a  deep  blue  colour  npon  exposure  to  light. 
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With  one  mon  inm  printing  piooess  ire  oondocle.  In  thoM  alreftdr 
mentioned  the  effect  of  light  ii  lo  darken  the  paper.  Bnt  Sir  John 
Hamohel  showed  that  if  p^wr  be  washed  with  ferrio  citrate  (or 
oxalate)  and  dried,  and  then  washed  with  a  solntion  of  the  ferro- 
cjanide  of  potaosiom  (yellow  pnuoiate  of  potash),  it  rapidly  auames 
aviolet-parple  ooloar,  whioh  deepens  after  a  fsw  minntas,  as  it  dries, 
to  almost  abeolnte  blackness.  In  this  state  it  is  a  positive  photographio 
paper  of  high  aansibilitj,  and  gives  piotures  of  great  depth  and 
shaipaess;  but  with  thie  peonliaritj — that  thay  darken  again  spon- 
taneonsly  on  ezpoanre  to  the  airindarkness,  and  are  soon  obliterated. 
The  paper,  however,  remains  susceptible  to  light  and  capable  of 
receiving  other  piotorea,  which  in  their  torn  fade.  If  washed  with 
anunonia  they  are  for  a  few  moments  entirely  obliterated,  bnt  presently 
reappear  with  reversed  ligbta  and  shades. 


Wk  have  jost  seen  aomething  really  novel  in  photography,  and  which 
may  exercise  an  important  induenee  upon,  and  give  a  great  impetos 
to,  commercial  portraitnre.  Tlie  novelty  consists  in  the  production 
.  of  photographic  pottraita  tn  r«U«/.  ^fe  believe  it  is  the  invention  of 
n  French  sculptor — a  man  of  great  iugennlty  and  talent.  We  ma; 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  effeot  produced  by  asking  our  readers 
lo  imagine  that  a  bat  r«li^,  sach  as  one  sees  npon  a  medal  or  coin 
in  which  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  relief  than  usual,  has  been  pro- 
dnced  by  photography.  The  amount  of  relief  in  tlie  specimens  we 
have  seen  far  exceeds  that  generally  foond  on  medals ;  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  pictures  is  about  cabinet  size,  bnt  there  seems  no  reason 
why  thay  may  not  be  produced  of  any  size.  We  are  not  in  a  porition 
to  fnzniah  any  details  of  their  production  this  week ;  but  we  hope  in 
the  course  of  nest  week  to  be  able  at  least  to  indieats  where 
^ecimens  may  be  seen,  if  we  are  then  still  unable  to  describe  by 
what  means  they  have  been  produced. 


HOW    TO    MAKE    A    SENSITIVE    EMULSION    WITH 

COLLODION  OS  GELATINE  AND  DBY  BBGUIDE  OF 

SILVER. 
I  HAVE  now  got  arranged  before  me,  upon  the  table  at  which  I  am 
writinjg,  a  row  of  litUe  bottles  containing  collodion  emulsions— not 
sensitive,  httt  made  with  common  pigments  of  a  variety  of  different 
colours,  red,  blue,  yellew.  An.,  as  well  aa  white  and  black.  These 
emulsions  have  been  made  for  a  special  purpose  relating  to  photo- 
graphy, bnt  not  to  the  taking  of  negatives.  When  any  one  of  them 
IS  poured  upon-a  glass  plate  it  sets  quickly,  gives  an  opaque  film, 
and  looks  very  even  and  pretty  ham  the  other  side  of  the  glass. 
These  emulsions  are  qnite  homogeneons,  the  pigment  being  dis- 
tributed evenly  throngh  the  collodion,  and  perfectly  well  suspended 
in  it.  In  fact,  there  is  no  mechanioal  difference  between  these 
coloured  pigmented  emulsions  and  oue  of  collodio 'bromide  oF  silver. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  tlie  nigme&ta  used  were  veiv  heavy — that,  for 
instance,  in  tba  white  emulsion  being  carbonate  of  lead. 

Having  tlins  proved  that  good  emulsions  can  be  made  with  all 
sorts  of  pigments  added  to  coUodion,  one  is  naturally  led  tn  inqnice 
why  bromide  of  silver,  which,  when  dry,  may  he  regarded  as  a  white 
pigment  in  powder,  might  not  also  be  added  to  oollcHlion  in  the  same 
way,  and  made  iuto  an  emulsion,  without  involvinfj  the  objeotionable 
operation  of  precipitating  it  by  donble  decomposition  at  tlie  time  of 
mixing  the  ingredients. 

I  will,  therefore,  explain  bow  my  pigmented  collodion  emnlBions 
ivere  made,  and  will  then  suggest  a  means  by  which  a  ooUodio- 
bromide  emnlsion  might  be  made  on  a  similar  principle. 

I  first  pnt  into  a  bottle  some  plain  collodion — sncb  as  photographers 
nae,  bnt  rather  thicker.  Next,  I  took  a  tube  of  oil-oolour — such  as 
my  readers  can  buy  at  the  establish ments  of  any  of  the  leading 
artists' -colonrni en— and  squeezed  some  of  the  pigment  into  the  collo- 
dion. After  shaking  all  up  together  well  for  two  or  three  minutes 
the  emulsion  was  made,  and  could  be  used  in  about  helf-an-bour, 
when  the  oil  and  ether  had  become  incorporated  together.  .  Nothing 
in  the  world  can  be  simpler  than  this;  and  I  find  that  the  white 
emnlsion  spread  upon  a  glass  plate  makes  an  eacelleut  imitation  of 
opal,  and,  when  a  little  diluted,  a  capital  substitute  for  ground  glass 
for  a  fbenaaing-sereeD. 

The  way  in  which  I  would  snggest  to  make  a  collodio- bromide 
emulsioa  u  as  follows:— Mix  together  an  aqneous  solution  of  nitrate 


of  silver  and  one  of  bromide  of  potassium,  the  bromide  being  In 
excess  of  the  quantity  neoessary  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  White  bromide  of  suTer  will  be  immediately  formed  and 
quickly  precipitated.  Wash  the  precipitate  several  times  in  water, 
iQ  order  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  and  nncon- 
vertQd  bromide  of  potassium,  and  drain  off  the  last  washing  wat«r 
as  closely  aa  poBsilde.  Now  wash  the  precipitate  t.wo  or  three  times 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and,  lasUy,  rinse  it  with  ether.  Tlien  spread  it 
out  upon  a  glass  plate,  and,  when  drv,  add  to  it  a  few  minims  of  oil, 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  ivory  paper  knife  mix  it  all  up  ii 


perfect  emulsion  of  collodio- bromide  of  silver,  entirely  free  from  all 
soluble  nitrate,  bromide,  or  silver  salt,  and  organified  with  oil.  In 
this  state  it  would  probably  give  an  exquisitely-sensitive  film  not 
easy  to  intensify,  and  strongly  addicted  to  blurring.  To  remedy  the 
first  of  these  evils  a  few  drops  of  bromised  collodion  might  be  added, 
whioh  would  reduce  sensitivensss  and  give  printing  density.  To 
get  rid  of  the  second  evil  a  little  anrine  dissolved  in  alcohol  might 
be  added  in  order  to  stain  the  film. 

We  should  then  have  thnt  loog.desired  boon,  an  emulsion  which 
misht  be  poured  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  the  latter  be  then  put  into 
a  dark  slide,  without  any  washing  or  any  organifier.  There  would 
be  no  double  decomposition  incompletely  effected  in  consequence 
of  the  viscidity  of  the  medium  in  which  the  ingredients  ware 
mixed,  and,  therefore,  no  good  reason  why  any  miscliievons  change 
should  occur  in  the  emulsion  by  keeping.  It  wonld  slway  be  ready 
for  use,  and  its  sensittvenesa  and  density-giving  properties  might  be 
regulated  at  plsasure  by  the  addition  of  bromised  collodion  as 
required.  It  would  he  suf&ciently  organified  by  the  oil,  and  no 
soluble  nitrate  would  remain  in  it;  nor  would  any  red  backing  to 
the  plate  be  required,  ainoe  the  emulsion  itself  could  be  stained. 

Now  let  ns  discnss  the  subject  of  a  gelatine  emnlsion.  In 
addition  to  the  pigmented  collodion  emnlsion  I  have  also  upon  the 
table  before  me  a  number  of  small  square  pieces  of  pigmented  tissue 
of  different  colours — red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  4c. — sent  to  me  a  few 
months  baok  by  M.  Vidal,  and  made  by  himeelf.  These  prove  the 
poaaibility  of  mixing  any  coloured  opaqne  pigment  with  gelatine. 
The  late  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich,  also  proved  the  possibility  of 
mixing  oxide  of  zinc  with  gelatine  for  his  ebarneum  process.  And, 
lastly,  when  I  was  at  M.  Brann's  establishment,  at  I>ornac]i,  I  saw 
several  iron  vessels,  rocked  by  a  steam  engine,  lu  wUioli  a  cannon 
ball  was  placed,  and  varioiu-colonred  pigments  ground  by  its  con- 
stant motion  round  the  sides.  These  pi^ents  were  eabaequently 
mixed  with  gelatine  and  made  into  pigmented  tissue  for  hia 
printing  process. 

Now,  the  above  mixtures  of  pigment  and  gelatine  were  emulsions; 
and  since  they  were  fine  enough  for  printing  they  must  have  been 
fine  enough  for  negatives  also.  Then  why  not  treat  dry  bromide  of 
silver  aa  a  pigment,  and  mix  it  with  gelatine?  Why  go  the  round- 
about way  in  making  a  geUtino- bromide  emulsion  which  has  been 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  King  ?  Why  not  mix  the  dry 
bromide  of  silver  with  a  little  alycetine  upon  a  glass  slab  with  a 
paper  Imife,  and  then  add  it  to  the  hot  solution  of  gelatine  ?  Wliy 
have  reeonrae  to  double  decomposition  within  the  emulsion  itself, 
with  all  tlie  attendant  evils  of  tliat  metliod,  and  then  use  a  dialyser 
to  ^t  rid  of  the  soluble  nitrate,  when  the  emulsion  might  be  « 


I  way  aa  any  other  pigmented  gelatine 


eanly  made  in  (he  ( 
emuwioa  ? 

But,  after  all,  where  is  tlie  advantage  of  gelatine  over  collodion  ? 
I  confess  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  perceive  it.  The  coUudion  film 
sets  at  once,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  bnt  the  gelatinised 
plate  has  to  be  laid  face  upwards  upon  a  shelf  for  hours  to  act  as  a 
fly-trap  and  dust  collector,  and  then,  being  more  solnble  thin  collo- 
dion, it  will  not  bear  the  washings  with  water  and  hypo,  half  so  well, 
to  say  notbiag  of  Its  Strong  tendency  to  blister.  Perhaps  it  may  do 
if  made  into  sheets ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  it  has  for  glass 
plates,  or  even  for  paper. 

The  reader  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  this  article  are  only  suggestive,  and  not  the  result  of  actual 
trial  of  the  means  which  I  deeoribe.  I  have  just  now  some  other 
presmng  matters  on  hand  which  leave  me  no  time  to  try  the  methods 
myself;  nor,  in  &ct,  have  I  much  inclination  to  do  so,  having  lost 
all  interest  in  emalsions,  and  having  ceased  to  believe  in  them  as  in 
any  way  connected  with  real  progress  in  our  art.  Besides  including, 
I  think,  an  error  of  principle,  emulsion  films  must  always  he  more 
liable  to  specks  and  spots  &om  the  necessity  of  shaking  up  the 
mixture  before  pouring  it  upon  the  piste.  A  bath  film  will  give 
sensitiveness  at  the  surTace  and  density  at  the  back,  which  is  exaclly 
what  ne  want;  but  an  emulsion  film  is  homogeneous  iliniuyliout. 
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and  tiienfore  will  give  either  len^tareneaB  or  denidty,  bot  not  both 
combined. 

If  Axy  bromide  of  iilver  oenoot  be  maJe  into  aa  emulBioD  with 
eollodion  ot  geladne  in  the  same  wav  aa  aoj  other  powdei  oolour,  it 
will  be  a  reiy  aingnlar  fMt  in  the  philosophy  of  maleonlea. 

XHOUis  SoTTOS,  B.A. 

ON  THE  BR0M-I0DIDE3. 

[A  oammiulatloa  to  tha  Sojil  BodBtj.l 

Sous  jean  aRO  I  osoertaiaed  that  ofaloride  of  iodine  oombines  direotlf 
with  the  olefines  sod  the  nou-Batorated  haloid  ethers  in  the  aame 
manner  aa  free  ohlorine  or  bromine.  I  have  since  asaertainBd  that 
bromide  of  iodine  also  enters  into  direct  combination  with  these 
bodies. 

In  the  following  experimanta  I  have  invariably  used  a  solntion  of 
bromide  of  iodine  in  water,  which  was  prepared  by  addinf;  rather 
mora  than  a  molecule  of  iodine  in  fine  powder  to  a  moleonle  of  bromine 

Erevionaly  mixed  with  aboat  six  times  its  weight  of  water.  The 
romiae  was  repeatedly  agitate^  during  the  addition  of  the  iodine, 
■ad  kept  cold  by  being  sarronnded  by  water.  An  almost  black  liquid 
was  thna  obtained,  wbioh  was  separated  from  the  excess  of 
iodine. 

Brom-Iodidt  of  EihyUn. — This  body  was  formed  by  passing  a 
Btream  of  ole&ant  gas  into  the  foregoing  solution,  which  was  kept  cold 
during  the  absorption  of  the  gas.  An  oily  Uqnid  soon  made  its 
appearance,  whieh  was  ths  body  in  qnestion ;  it  was  then  subjected 
to  diatillation,  having  been  previonaly  washed  with  dilute  potash, 
and  afterwarda  with  distilled  water.  Almost  the  entire  quantity 
passed  over  withoat  decomposition  between  1Q2°  and  167*  G.  This 
gave  on  analysis  the  following  numbers  :— 

C,H,BrI.  Thsoty.  Eip«riment. 

C    10  21  1085 

H   1-70  l-TB 

At  the  temperature  of  the  air  this  is  a  soUd  body,  eoneistina  of  a 
mass  of  long  white  needles,  which  melt  at  2S'  C.  At  29*  it  nas  a 
speeifio  gravity  ^  3'6ie.  It  has  a  sweet,  biting  taste  ;  on  exposure 
to  liglit  it  becomes  slightly  oolonred,  from  the  separation  of  free 
iodine.  When  subieoted  to  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  it  yields 
iodide  of  potassium  and  a  gas  burning  with  a  green  flame,  which  is 
doubtless  bromide  of  vinyl.  It  is  an  isomer  of  the  brom-todide 
obtained  by  Ffaundler,  and  afterwards  by  Boboul,  by  exposing  bro- 
mide of  vinyl  to  the  aotion  of  hydriodio  add.  Pfaundler's  compound 
boils  between  ld4°  and  147*  C. 

Brom-Iodidt  of  Propyltn. — This  body  was  formed  by  passiDg 
propylen-gas  derived  from  iodide  of  allyl  into  tlie  brom-iodide  solution. 
It  was  waahed  with  dilate  potash,  then  with  water,  and  distilled. 
Ths  greater  part  passed  over  between  ISO*  and  168*  C,  suffering, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  slight  decomposition.  The  distillate  was 
then  analysed,  having  been  previously  agitated  with  mercury  to 
remove  free  iodine.    The  following  are  the  resnlts : — 

C,H,BrI.  Theory.  Eiperlmsat 

C    U-4B   14-89 

H   2-41  2-77 

Notwithstanding  the  diflerenoe  between  the  theoretioal  and  expe- 
rimental numbers,  I  believe  this  is  a  definite  compound,  and  not  a 
mixture  ot  bromide  and  iodide  of  propylen.  The  disorepancy  pro- 
bably arises  from  the  slight  decomposition  which  the  body  suffered 
during  distillation. 

Brom-iodide  of  propylen  is,  wbeu  freshly  prepared,  a  ooloarless, 
oily  liquid ;  it  has  a  sweet  and  biting  taste.  Treated  with  alcoholic 
potash  It  yields  iodide  of  potaasium  and  brom-propylen  (C.H.Br). 

lodo'IHbrom- Vinyl.— Wbea  the  brom-lodlne  solution  and  bromide 
of  vinyl  are  brought  into  contact,  direct  combination  takes  place,  and 
this  body  ia  formed.  In  order  to  complete  their  union  it  is  advisable 
to  heat  them  gently  in  a  sealed  tube,  A  portion  of  the  oily  product 
thus  obtained  was  washed  with  potash  and  distilled;  almost  the 
entire  quantity  passed  over  between  170°  and  180°  C.  As,  however, 
it  suffered  constderable  decomposition  durins  distillation,  I  analysed 
in  preferenoo  a  portion  of  the  remainder  whion  had  not  been  distilled, 
having  previoualy  dried  it  at  100*,  and  agitated  it  with  metallic 
mercnry  to  remove  a  trace  of  free  iodme.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  the  analysia : — 

C,H,Br,I.  TbeotT.  Eipsrimsnt. 
7  84 


ooeasioned  a  violent  explouon.    Heated  in  an  open  retort  with  the 
same  body  it  evolved  carbonic  acid  gas  and  bromide  of  vinyl. 

IJUXWXLL  SlUFSON,  F.R.S., 
Pntfoiir  qf  CKtmMrn,  Qmms')  CttJiw*,  Carik 


ON  DURABLE  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

[A  eonmimiatlea  to  the  Edlnbnih  Fhotogi^hle  OodMr.i 

In  flaying  a  few  words  in  opening  the  disenssion  on  this  subject  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  begin  by  stating  the  importance  of  having 
a  prepared  sensitive  paper  that  will  keep  for  some  time.  There 
are  a  great  anmbei  of  photographers  to  whom  sncb  a  paper  will  be 
useful.  To  photographers  who  print  in  large  quantities,  and  whose 
prints  are  toned  regularly  every  night,  such  a  paper  may  not  be  of 
much  nse ;  but  to  persons  who  have  only  a  few  prints,  and  who  only 
print  oocasionally,  a  paper  that  will  keep  for  some  time  is  a  great 
advantage.  When  eutm  a  person  has  a  few  negatives  ready  Tor 
printing,  or  when  a  good  day  for  printiug  comes,  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  wasted  in  the  preparation  of  paper;  and  sometimes  during 
the  winter  the  best  part  of  the  light  naa  gone  before  that  caa  be 
done.  It  is  also  very  useful,  when  the  prints  are  not  sufficieotly 
done  at  night,  to  lay  them  aside  till  ths  next  day,  or  till  some 
other  time  when  it  may  be  convenient  to  finish  them. 

About  the  beginning  of '1672  I  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  ftnd 
trouble  to  preparing  paper  that  would  keep  sensitive  for  a  time ;  and 
on  the  3rd  of  May  in  that  year  I  published  in  the  Pkotogri^kie  Neu>$ 
a  formula  for  preparing  paper  to  keep.  With  the  paper  prepared 
at  that  time  I  was  hardly  satisfied,  as  it  soaroely  gave  prints  eqaal 
to  those  by  freshly-prepared  paper,  though  it  possessed  exoellent 
keeping  quaUties.  Some  that  I  kept  for  more  than  twelve  months 
was  stm  white  enough  to  give  good  resnlts.     Yon  will  here  allow  ide 

I  to  say  that  I  shonld  not  be  satisfied  with  any  paper,  however  prepared, 
wbioh  did  not  give  prints  equal  to  those  on  the  beet  freshly- prepared 

I  paper.  There  are  three  qualities  whish  a  perfect  keeping  paper 
ahonld  possess.  In  the  first  place,  it  shonld  keep  well  for  some  time, 
say  from  four  to  six  months;  saoondly,  it  ehonld  tone  easily,  and 
gives  good  tone;  thirdly  (though  it  oujlit  to  oome  in  the  first  place), 
it  sbotud  givs  results  equal  to  what  I  may  call  a  standard — that  of 
freshly-prepared  paper.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  these  three 
qualities  are  not  so  easily  combined,  and  tliat  the  paper  which  will 
possess  them  all  ia  still  a  thing  to  be  found.      It  is  perfectly  easy  to 

Erepare  a  paper  possessing  ths  first-mentioned  quality — that  of 
eeping.  I  here  show  you  a  couple  of  prints  on  paper  prepared 
twenty-two  months  ago,  of  which  the  white  part  is  soaroely  at  all 
yellow,  but  yon  may  see  at  onee  that  it  does  not  give  a  good, 
vigorous  print ;  in  short,  though  it  has  the  first,  it  lacks  the  other 
qualities. 


H   . 


0-96  . 


I'll 


This  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid;  like  the  othara  it  has  a  sweet  and 


I  may  lay  it  down  as  the  result  of  my  experienoe  that  the  longer 
he  time  albumenised  paper  is  prepared  to  keep  the  less  satiaEaotorj 
n\\  be  the  results.     I  Imve  alao  proved  this  from  samples  I  have 


tried  of  papers  prepared  commeroially,  but  whose  method  of  pre- 

EKration  is  still  a  secret.  One  sample  of  paper  which  I  procured 
ept  vei^  welt  for  opwards  of  three  months ;  but,  after  printing  and 
putting  in  water  before  toning,  it  turned,  evidently  from  someLhiDg 
introdnced  in  its  preparation,  very  disagToeabiy  transparent,  aa  if 
aaturated  with  something  of  a  waxy  or  oily  nature,  which  it  never 
entirely  lost,  even  when  dry  and  mounted.  It  toned  very  slowly, 
the  difference  being  most  apparent  when  toned  beside  other  prints 
on  freshly -prepared  paper.  It  also  had,  as  I  have  already  aaid, 
when  mounted,  a  sort  of  transparent  look  and  a  woolly  appearance  ; 
in  short,  it  was  not  up  to  what  I  have  oalled  my  standard,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  please  me. 

I  had  alao  anotiier  sample  of  paper  prepared  oonmerolally.  It 
gave  very  good  prints,  of  whioh  yon  have  here  a  sample;  it  also  toned 
easily  along  wiUi  prints  on  fresh  paper,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
keeping  qnalitiea.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  the  paper — about  seven 
weeks  from  the  maker — wbioh,  althoosh  carefnlly  kept  in  a  tin  case, 
is  onite  discoloured — too  much  so  to  give  good  prints. 

Here  ia  a'print  by  a  paper  with  which  I  am  greatly  in  love — I 
mean  the  oollodio -chloride.  Prints  by  this  paper  possess  singular 
beauty  and  a  rendering  of  all  the  finer  half-tints  and  deUcata  detail 
in  a  negative — a  sharpness  and  a  softness  combined,  if  I  might  so 
apeak — which  it  is  impossible  can  be  given  by  an  albumenised  paper. 
But,  though  I  thna  praise  the  paper,  it  has  also  its  defects.  Whenever 
it  touches  the  water  when  washing  or  toning  it,  it  has  an  inherent 
tendency  to  coil  or  onrl  up,  which  it  does  not  lose  till  finally  on  the 
mounting- board.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  with  the  toning.  If 
toned  to  anything  aimilar  to  the  colour  that  an  aibumeuiaed  print 
should  bavct  it  gives  a  poor,  bleached,  bloe-lookiDg  print— nothing 
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liks  what  it  was  when  it  left  the  frame.  The  toning  diffiooltr  oui 
be  got  over  by  oDdar-touing  the  print  to  the  look,  u  when  fixed  the 
print  oomas  a  great  deal  in  the  tone. 

Could  ■  p&per  of  this  kind  be  ao  perfected  ib  ta  giro  oe  little  tiouble 
as  albnmenieed  paper  I  haTB  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  the  printing 
prooeasof  the  future  fur  Email  work,  euch  asoardH.  The  paper  has  the 
merit  of  keeping  good  for  yeaia.  The  eamplea  which  I  now  Rhow 
hare  been  prepared  between  two  and  three  years,  and  are  very 
gUghtlf  coloured.  Prints  on  this  paper  have  a  permanent  aharaoter, 
■nd  have  also,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  beauty  which  we  can 
never  hope  for  in  priuta  on  albnmenised  psper,  or,  in  bet,  by  any 
paper  or  process. 

I  will  DOW  give  in  a  f^w  words  the  method  by  which  I  prepare 
olbamanised  paper  to  keep  for  a  few  weeks.  Paper  so  prepared  can 
also  be  made  to  keep  for  twelve  months ;  but  I  do  not  recommend 
that,  as  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  toning  and  finiahed  results.  I  do 
not  think  paper  by  this  method  should  be  prepared  to  keep  more  then 
from  two  to  three  months. 

The  paper  is  first  floated  on  the  nsnal  silver  bath  of  from  forty  to 
BX^  groins,  and  bung  up  to  dry.  When  nearly  dry,  but  not  dry 
enoagh  to  onrl  up,  it  is  floated  on  a  bath  of  citrio  acid  five  grains,  water 
one  ounce.  It  must  lie  only  a  very  short  time  on  the  bftth — just  so 
long,  and  no  longer,  than  that  ihe  paper  may  lie  fiat  when  it  is 
again  hung  np  to  diy.  Such  paper  inll  keep  white  for  some  weeks. 
Shoold  the  paper  be  required  to  be  kept  longer  it  may  be  left  a  little 
longer  on  the  bath,  or  the  citrio  acid  may  be  increased  to  ten  or 
fifteen  grains,  when  the  paper  will  keep  longer,  bnt  not  give  snch 
good  results.  Paper  floated  on  the  five-grain  solution  tones  as 
readily,  and  gives  as  good  finished  prints,  as  the  ordinary  paper. 
Here  are  prints  by  it,  both  toned  and  nntoned,  from  whicli  the 
membeTB  can  form  their  own  opinions.  J.  M.  Tdrhbdll. 


ON  A  COMBINATION    OF    SILVER    CHLORIDE  WITH 

MERCURIC  IODIDE. 
In  the  course  of  an  extended  exaDunation  of  the  comiioiinds  formed 
by  merourio  iodide  I,  some  time  since,  obtained  two  which  I  believed 
to  be  new.  After  having  studied  their  properties  I  found  that  one 
of  them,  a  compound  of  the  iodides  of  silver  and  of  mercury,  had 
previously  been  obtained  by  Mensel.  I  shall,  therefore,  liere  describe 
onlv  the  compound  which  mercuric  iodide  forma  with  silver  chloride. 

If  to  a  portion  of  reoently-precipitated  and  still  moist  silver 
eUoride  a  considerably  less  quantity  of  mercuric  iodide,  also  freshly 
precipitated  and  alill  moist,  be  added,  we  shall  find  that,  after  stirring 
them  thoroughly  together,  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  mercuric  salt  is 
still  plainly  visible  through  the  mass,  which  is  of  a  bright  salmon 
oolonr.  By  standing  some  honra  or  a  day  a  remarkable  change 
takes  place,  the  red  colour  wholly  disappears  and  the  ponder  becomes 
pure  lemon-yellow.  Before  this  change  took  place  the  separate 
particlaa  of  the  merourie  iodide  oould  be  plainly  distiugnished  with 
a  lens;  aftflr  it,  the  powder  becomes  perfectly  homogeneous.  Freeh 
portiona  of  merourio  iodide  added  gradually  disappear  in  the  same 
way,  nntil  an  equivalent  quantity  has  been  used. 

A  better  plan,  however,  for  preparing  the  sabstanoe  consists  in 
adding  to  a  solatiou  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  potassio  iodide  an 
exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  mercurio  chloride,  and  then,  after 
thoroughly  agitating  and  allowing  the  precipitate  to  fall,  adding  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  silver  nitrate,  also  in  solution.  The  potassic 
chloride  formed  by  the  first  reaction  is  exactly  snfGcieut  to  throw 
down  the  whole  of  the  silver  as  ohloride.  When  the  silver  salt  is 
added  one  may  remark  three  precipitates  visible  in  the  liquid — 
irregnlarty-blended  scarlet  mercurio  iodide,  white  silver  chlcride, 
and  the  yellow  anhstanos  resulting  firom  their  combination.  The 
precipitBtes  are  then  to  be  thoroughly  stirred  together  to  promote 
eomlnnation,  which,  however,  is  not  complete  for  about  twenty-four 
honra.  Meantime  tiie  mixture  is  ealmoa- coloured  from  the  presenoe 
of  frm  mercuric  iodide. 

Obtained  in  this  way  the  substance  appears  as  a  heavy  yellow 
powder,  wholly  free  from  any  trace  of  red,  and  rather  inoUniug  to  a 
greeniah  or  lemon-yellow.  This  oolonr  it  always  exhibits,  no  matter 
how  prepared,  while  Still  wet,  ev^n  if  left  for  weeks.  Mixed, 
however,  with  gum  arahic  and  spread  on  cardboard  it  dries  to  a  full 
chrome  yellow.  It  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  condition  sufficiently 
pore  for  analysis,  but  there  oan  be  little  doubt  that  its  oonstitation 
is  AgClHgl. 

The  new  substance  exhibits  remarkable  properties  with  respect  to 
heat.  Even  below  100°  F.  it  begins  to  redden,  and  this  change 
rapidly  increases  with  the  rising  temperature  nntil  it  reaches  a  msxi- 
■turn  at  aboat  110°  F.    At  this  temperature  it  has  a  bright  scarlet 


colour,  difiTering,  however,  a  good  deal  from  that  of  mercuric  iodide, 
and  more  resembling,  if  moist,  that  of  chrome  red ;  if  dry,  that  of 
TcrmiUon.  As  the  temperature  falls  again  the  pale  yellow  colour 
returns.  A  striking  experiment  consists  in  placing  a  portion  of  the 
subatanoe  in  a  test  tube  under  water,  and  wanning  it  at  a  Bunsen'a 
burner.  The  very  instant  that  the  flame  touches  the  glass  Uia 
whole  layer  of  substance  in  contact  with  it  flashes  to  a  bright  red. 
If  heated  till  it  is  changed  throughout,  a  portion  taken  out  with  a 
spatula  and  dropped  on  a  cold  porcelain  dish  becomes  yellow  at  the 
instant  of  contact. 

If  a  portion  of  the  anhstanoe  be  mixed  with  a  solntion  of  gum 
arabio  and  be  spread  on  cardboard  it  exhibits  the  following 
properUes:— 

Warmed  gently  at  a  lamp  (best  by  holding  it  near  the  glass  ohim- 
ney  of  an  argand  burner)  it  assumes  a  deep  red  oolonr ;  then,  when 
removed,  it  recovers  its  yellow  shade.  Both  cLaugea  take  ptaoe  so 
repidly  that  the  alteration  of  colour  maybe  watched,  and  is  complete 
in  a.  few  seconds  or  half -a- minute.  If,  instead  of  gently  warming,  a 
strong  heat  be  applied,  just  below  what  is  sufEcient  to  char  the  card, 
the  portion  thus  atrongly  heated  assumes  a  still  deeper  oolonr,  and 
returns  to  the  yellow  much  more  slowly,  retaining  an  intermediate 
orange  shade  for  some  honra.  This  change  is  brought  about  by  a 
sudden  and  momentary  heat:  if  the  heat  be  continued  the  mercuric 
iodide  volatilises,  and  the  portion  so  treated  becomes  permanently 
yellow. 

If  one  of  these  cards  be  exposed  to  annlight  with  a  portion  per- 
fectly protected  the  exposed  part  becomes  slightly  darkened.  Tbia 
efi'eot  takes  place  with  an  exposure  of  haU-an-hour  or  less,  and  is 
Bcarcely  increased  if  the  exposure  be  prolonged  for  many  hour*.  By 
keeping  for  a  few  days  in  the  dark  the  deepening  of  colour  gradually 
fades  out  until  the  exposed  parts  are  not  to  be  distin^ished  from 
the  reat.  This  effect  may  be  repeated  several  timaa  with  the  same 
card. 

In  reference  to  the  componnd  of  ailvei  iodide  with  mercuric  iodide, 
I  feel  constrained  to  differ  troxa  Meusel,  who  conaideTa  it  only  a 
mixtare,  and  not  a  combination.  I  take  it  to  be  a  componnd,  tbouch 
an  extremely  loose  one,  and  for  the  following  reasons,  which  apply 
equally  to  the  silver  chloride  oompoimd : — 

So  long  as  the  substances  are  only  mixed,  and  before  they  have 
united,  the  characteristic  oolour  of  the  merourio  iodide  is  always 
conspicuously  observable,  and  no  meobanioal  mixing,  however 
thorough,  is  capable  of  concealing  it.  The  eventual  disappearanoe 
of  this  oolour  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  combination.  This  view  is 
forther  streuf^ened  by  what  takes  place  in  the  oase  of  tilver  bromide. 
When  Egl  is  placed  in  oontaet  with  AgBr  no  combination  takea 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  AgCl  and  Agl  under  simitar  conditions.  Even 
"      '—  'he  colour  of  tl  ■       ..  ■ 
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visible.  In  one  case  I  kept  Hgl  in  contact  with  exoess  of  AgBr, 
both  freshly  precipitated,  for  several  weeks  nndei  water,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  partiolea  of  Hgl  oould  be  distinguished  under  a 
lens  with  perfect  facility.  At  the  end  of  weeks  the  mixture  of  AgBr 
and  Egl  retains  exactly  the  appearance  which  it  presents  when  first 
mixed  (supposing,  of  oonrse,  that  it  has  been  protected  from  the  light) . 
AgCl  and  Agl,  when  mixed  with  Hgl,  present  at  first  the  same 
appearauoe,  which,  however,  subsequently  changes  oorapletely,  and 
a  substance  with  new  properties  is  the  lesolt.  This  seems  clearly  to 
indicate  a  combination. 

The  striking  &ct  that  the  thermoohromic  propertiea  of  merourio 
iodide  are  inverted  in  the  new  compound,  which  passes  team  yellow 
to  red  by  heat,  instead  of  from  red  to  yellow,  and  the  far  greater 
sensitiveness  to  heat  of  the  new  aubitanoe,  are  atrong  arguments  of 
combination. 

Mensel's  explanation  of  the  change  of  colour,  in  his  view  of  mere 
mechanical  mixture,  makes  it  depend  on  a  diminished  power  of 
atraorbing  red  rays  when  warmed,  which  he  ascribes  to  silver  iodide. 
But  the  experimentwhichlhave  described  with  thesubstanoe  spread 
on  cardboard  di^roves  this  explanation  in  two  distinct  manners. 

At  a  temperature  about  80*  or  10°  F.  above  the  boiling 
point  of  water  mercuric  iodide  becomes  yellow.  If,  therefore,  the 
new  snbstanoea  were  mere  mixtures,  on  being  heated  to  that 
temperature  the  red  colour  previonaly  acquired  ahonld  disappear 
completely,  since  there  could  be  no  possible  cause  for  its  continuance. 
The  mere  meohanical  mixture  of  two  yellow  substances  (in  the  case 
of  Agl  and  Hgl),  or  of  a  white  and  a  yellow  (hi  the  case  of  AgCl  and 
Hgl),  could  by  no  possibility  produce  a  red  one.  This  single 
argument  would  seem  to  be  sufGcient  in  itself. 

The  peonliar  persistency,  after  applyiD(|  momentarily  a  high  beat, 
seems  also  inoonsistent  with  the  hypoUiraia  of  a  mechanical  mixture. 
Let  us  follow  the  phenomena  whioh  present  themselves,  and  consider, 
them  in  the  light  of  this  hypotheaie  o^tt  ntPb««LcBL.pi^<)r^'.  JlioJ 
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satwUnoe  ia  at  ordinarj  tempentoieB  yellow ;  it  U  difllaalt  to  aapposd 
that  white  and  acarlet  meokanioallf  mixed  can  form  yellow.  At 
110*  F.  it  is  deep  red.  Now  thia  riae  of  temperature  mak^  do  Tiaible 
change  in  the  colour  of  either  oonetitaent,  taken  sepanttelj ;  if  the 
mixtore  be  merely  meohanical  it  is  difScolt  to  see  why  the  ooloar 
should  change.  At  a  still  higher  temperature — let  ua  aay,  for  example, 
300*  F.— mereorio  iodide  ia  yellow,  but  the  substance  in  question  is 
deep  ted.  And,  whereas  before  we  had  white  and  red  meohanioally 
mixed  forming  yellow,  now  we  have  nhite  and  yellow  forming  red. 
Eventhe  phenomena  of  persistenoe  ore  reversed :  for,  whilst  meronric 
iodide  after  coolinc  retains  for  a  time  its  yellow  colour  and  then 

E asses  to  its  normal  red,  this  substanee,  after  a  strong  momentsrT 
sating,  retains  for  some  time  aAer  cooling  its  red  shade,  and 
•TeDtoally  recovers  its  normal  yellow. 

These  properties  seem  to  bs  irreconailabls  with  the  view  of 
maahanioal  mixture.  The  behaviour  of  the  substance  when,  exposed 
to  sunlight  also  affords  a  strong  argument.  The  very  faint  darkening 
oansed,  and  the  gradual  recovery  of  the  original  oolour,  seem  incon- 
sisteut  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  presence  of  free  silver  chloride. 
.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  combination  is  a  loose  one.  By  repeated 
bailing  with  a  oousiderable  quantity  of  water  most  of  the  mercurio 
iodide  can  be  dissolved  oat,  and  tliis  may  be  still  more  easily  done 
with  alcohol,  in  which  mercuric  iodide  Is  more  soluble  than  in  water. 
Tliia,  howerer,  is,  of  oonrse,  no  proof  of  absence  of  combination,  as 
m«oy  oompoouda  can  be  broken  up  in  a  similar  way.  Even  after 
repeated  boiling  with  water,  a  portion  of  the  mercuric  iodide  is  held 
bock,  and  it  is  oarinos  that  the  abstraction  of  the  meronrio  salts  does 
not  change  the  coloar  of  the  residue.  The  silver  chloride  does  not  re- 
cover its  whiteness,  the  yellow  colour  remains  unchanged,  but  the  pro- 
perly of  reddening  by  beat  disappears  with  the  removal  of  the  mercuric 
iodide.— ^i».  Jour.  □/  Science  and  Art*.  M.  Casbt  Lua. 


SOME  OF  THE  PULL  BACKS  BETWEEN  EUPLOYEBS 

AND  EMPLOYED. 
Fob  many  years  after  the  start  of  photography  it  was  looked  upon  as 
■  shifting,  unsteady  business— one  that  would  flicker  for  a  time  and 
then  die  out;  hut  now  thst  it  has  asserted  itself  and  settled  down 
iulo  a  regular  trade  it  goes  oa  as  ateadily  as  any  of  tho  many  pro- 
fessions, soft  or  hard. 

We  can  now  calculate  onr  profits  and  returns  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  good  and  bad  seaaons,  the  time  that  our  cUenta  are  in 
or  oat  of  town,  and  can  tell  what  each  month  will  bring  with  as 
much  certainty  as  can  be  done  in  any  existing  flaotnatinK  business. 
One  of  the  greatest  vull  backs  to  the  steady  success  of  ue  trade  is 
the  foot  that,  as  a  riue,  there  is  no  given  term  of  apprenticeship  to 
aerve:  hence  before  a  hand  is  two  years  at  the  business,  with  but  a 
very  imperfect  conception  of  both  the  chemical  and  meobonical  parts 
of  it,  just  beoanse  the  employer  has  allowed  him  to  expose  a  few 
plates  and  he  gets  through  the  work  fairly,  he  immediately  "  strikes 
the  bright"  that  Jack's  as  good  as  his  master,"  and  if  he  had  bnt 
a  little  money  he  would  not  be  long  in  atarting  a  place  of  ttis  own. 

Another  pull  back  ia  to  make  a  small  start  reqniraa  very  little 
money,  so  that,  when  a  father  can  spare  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  hard- 
earned  savings,  with  a  father's  pride  be  puts  his  son  into  business. 
In  many  such  cases  the  youth  starts  opposition  to  his  employer,  and, 
of  course,  cutting  down  prices  by  this  means  inducea  many  la  go  to 
him,  no  matter  how  miserable  the  productions,  and  so  the  trade  for  a 
time,  to  soma  extent,  ia  split — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  not  bringing 
mooh  barm  to  the  original  employer  and  launching  the  young 
aspirant  into  a  sea  of  debt  and  troubles. 

From  this  seed  of  discontent  oa  the  part  of  the  employed  springs 
up  another,  pull  back,  viz.,  employers  teach  their  servants  as  little  as 
ever  they  can,  having  this  "  storting  "  dread  ever  before  their  eyes. 
This  is  far  more  noticeable  in  small  towns,  where  one  more  in  a 
limited  trade  lite  ours  ia  a  serious  question,  than  in  cities,  where  it 
is  not  so  much  felt,  and.  consequently,  not  so  much  thought  of.  Two 
out  of  eTsjf  four  of  these  premature  births  of  studios  turn  out  dead 
failnreH.  For  the  other  two,  one  is  a  lingeriug  from  hand  to  mouth, 
made  up  principally  of  smoking  and  lazinesa,  and  one  a  comparative 
■access,  so  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  money  is  wasted,  and  a 
considerable  pnll  back  in  the  journey  of  life  to  the  aspirant  certain. 

The  above  may  be  considered  an  exaggeration ;  but,  having  mode 
the  subject  a  stady  for  years,  I  think  the  amount  of  success  and 
failnre  noted  is  a  hit  aversffe.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
'  employit  at  photographers  of  any  ability  stood  in  a  betler  position  aa 
regards  good  situations  and  good  salariea.  It  comes  to  the  old 
quBstioa  of  supply  and  demand.  Cooiparatively  few  learn  the  trade, 
fewer  learn  it  well,  so  that  first-clasa  aituatious  are  always  a-begging 


for  some  one  to  fill  them,  and  it  seems  vaiy  hard  to  (^  them  wen  filled. 
The  beet  way  out  of  this  drag  upon  the  trade,  which  must  be  felt  by 
all.  would  be  for  employers  not  to  engage  young  hands  who  wish  to 
learn  the  business  for  less  than  five  years,  during  that  term  giving 
them  every  instrnction,  and  letting  them  have  every  opportunity  cM 
goiniQg  a  uorough  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  all  its  branches.  By 
this  means  we  would  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  was  a  thing  to  b« 
acquired  in  a  week  or  a  fortuight  like  the  "  ooming,  sir  I "  of  a  waiter 
or  a  pot-boy.  We  should  slso  have  men  about  us  who  oould  bs 
tmsted  with  the  work.  By  thia  means  we  would  get  rid  of  another 
pull  bacl^  viz.,  the  iiolf-labourer,  half-photographer,  ^who,  to  look 
upon,  has  anything  but  a  dean,  healthy  appearance.*  The  greasr 
coat  withont  buttons,  the  spotted  shirt,  the  begrimed  hands  which  the 
poor  silver  gets  all  the  blame  of,  the  boots  down  at  heel,  and  ft 
general  appearance  of  dilapidation,  anything  but  artistio — this  half- 
bred,  80  prevalent  in  our  midst,  would  dia  out,  and  a  more  healthy, 
thorough-  bred  would  take  his  place. 

There  is  not  a  man  who  has  learned  the  trade  through  and  through 
and  made  himself  proficient  in  all  its  branohea  bat  will  command 
more  money  weekly  than  at  any  other  trade,  with  the  exception  of 
mining,  perhaps ;  and  there  is  the  advantage  of  working  on  Uie  fac« 
of  the  globe  in  the  sunlight,  instead  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ia 
the  darkness,  to  oouuterbalance  that  exception. 

If  a  photographer  had  a  young  assistant  engaged  for  five  years 
there  would  be  a  bond  of  confidence  between  them,  and  the  employer 
would  undoubtedly  do  everything  in  his  power  to  make  him  proficient 
in  his  trade ;  at  least,  there  ia  far  more  likelihood  of  such  being  the 
case  than  now,  when  he  does  not  know  the  day  nor'  the  hour  when 
the  youth  may  take  it  into  his  bead  to  leave  and  take  the  place  next 

In  other  bnainesses,  where  a  comparatively  large  capital  is  required 
to  start,  the  employer  never  once  thinks  of  oppoaition  from  liia 
hands — the  thing  happens  so  seldom ;  but  in  the  phottwraphic  trade, 
it  being  of  doily  occurrence,  the  masters  have  to  look  dUr  them- 
Bfllves,  and  in  doing  ao  the  employed  are  deprived  of  many  advan- 
tages and  instruction  which  are  necessary  to  proficiency. 

And  now  a  few  words  to  asaistaDts.  To  go  into  busineas  is  often 
a  serious  pull  back,  believe  me.  It  is  better  to  be  working  for  403.  a 
week  than  knocking  o  hundred  a  year  out  of  a  place  of  your  own. 
It  is  far  better  to  be  going  on  to  £^  a  week  than  toiling  on  through 
sunshine  and  shadow  to  try  and  moke  a  trade  of  your  own  wortii 
£1G0  a  year.  By  this  means  you  may  save  as  much  sa  will  buy  a 
huaineSB  that  ia  already  doing  well,  or  with  the  aid  of  an  older  and 
wiser  head  than  your  own  be  able  to  open  in  some  field  where 
demand  calls  for  it.  I  do  not  say — "  do  not  start  business."  but  save 
up.  make  a  iudicione  choice,  aod  plant  where  the  seed  ia  likely  ia 
imiw ;  and  do  not,  as  is  so  often  done,  rush  at  it,  or  it  is  sure  to  be 
Oke  the  &og  that  wanted  to  be  a  bull— it  will  btitst 

Ma£X  Odte. 


The  MoniUttr  dt  la  PKotograpkit  publishes  a  short  memorandum 
on  this  su^ect  which  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Thia 
method  of  fixiug  positive  prints  has  been  hindered  hitherto  from 
obtaining  any  place  in  photographic  practice  by  the  red,  and  often 
dull,  hue  which  it  gave  to  tne  finished  image.  According  to  M. 
Cayol  this  defect  has  now  been  remedied,  and.  under  tlie  oondiliona 
of  working  which  he  gives,  the  anlphocyanide  has  been  used  for 
months  with  results  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

This  process  is  said  to  possess  the  enormous  advantage  of  abso- 
lutely securing  the  permanence  of  the  silver  prints,  by  which  we 
suppose  it  is  meant  that,  so  far  as  chemical  reactions  can  be  traced 
in  relation  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prints  will 
fade.  Could  we  be  aa  certain  that  a  eUver  print  will  stand  all 
TicisBitudes  of  weather  and  light  as  well  as  we  now  rely  upon  oarbon 
pictures  doing,  silver  printing  would  still  possess  enormous  advan- 
tages over  eve^  other  method  for  the  ordinary  photographer.  At 
anyrate,  aa  M.  Cayol  says,  the  solphocyanidea  do  not  contain,  aa  the 
hyposulphites  do,  the  germ  of  sulpharation  which  so  often  proves 
the  ruin  of  the  silver  image. 

The  plan  followed  by  M.  Cayol  is  as  follows :— A  solution  of  sul- 
phocyanide  of  ammonia  ia  made  with  common  water  of  the  strength 
of  fiReen  to  twenty  parts  of  sulphocyanide  to  the  hundred.  To  Jiia 
sufficient  ammonia  is  added  to  render  the  solution  slightly  alkaline. 
Divide  the  Bolation  thus  praparsd  into  two  parts,  and  plange  the 
prints  into  the  first  half  for  four  or  five  minntee;  withdraw  them 
Uten  and  wash  them  slightiy,  after  which  put  tiiem  into  the  second 
half  of  the  solution  for  two  or  three  miautes.    After  that  satQeot 
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taJD  whether  the  prints  hftve  bean  thoioufthly  cleaned 
hu  only  to  take  some  drops — bbj  half-a-dcachm — of  a  solution  of 
sulphide  of  sesqaioxide  of  iron  and  poar  it  into  a  glass  eontaiuing 
some  of  the  water  in  which  the  prints  hare  been  last  waslied.  If 
this  water  do  not  thereupon  torn  red  the  prints  msy  bs  considered 
thoroughly  olaaaed  and  indelible. 

One  advantage  of  this  mode  of  fixing  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  itiaU 
price,  oomparatively,  of  the  snlphocyanide,  it  is  cheap,  for  it  oan  be 
osed  for  a  long  time.  It  is  only  necessary  to  clear  it  from  time  to 
time  of  the  silvei  with  whioh  it  becomea  charged,  and  this  is  easily 
done  by  pntting  strips  of  zinc  in  the  liquid,  and  filtaring  it  always 
before  using.  M.  Cayol  intends  entering  more  partionlaily  into  the 
BUbjsBt  at  a  future  date.  MeauUme  the  sabject  ie  one  tliat  may 
prove  of  intereat  to  our  readers,  who  know  nhat  it  is  to  live  ia  r  sort 
of  perpetual  dread  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 


PSINTING,  TONING,  AND  FINISHING.* 
FomHO. — When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  fumed;  and 
elthoogh  nothisg  further  used  be  said  npon  this  part  of  the  snbject, 
I  will  venture  to  deacribe  my  fuming  box — a  little  piece  of  appa- 
ratus which  I  demised  several  years  ego,  and  is  so  mach  of  a  eon- 
TSDienoe  it  seems  to  me  that  others  might  also  find  it  useful.  It 
oonaists  of  a  tight  box  made  of  mstohed  stuff  well  pnt  together 
and  a  drawer.  The  box  is  fastened  up  against  the  waliin  the  print- 
iog-room  in  an.  inverted  poattion,  so  that  tlie  drawer  is  opened  by 
sliding  downwarda,  and,  of  oonrsa,  sliut  by  sUding  up.  The  drawer 
is  the  principal  thing  in  the  oontriTance.  It  is  wide  enongh  to 
accommodate  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  is  some  six  or  eight  inches  longer 
tlian  the  sheet — s^  thirty  inches  long  by  twenty  inches  wide  and 
fire  inoliea  deep.  The  top  end  of  the  drawer  is  omitted,  instead  of 
which  two  pieces  of  twine  are  stretched  aeroas,  from  which  by  means 
of  clipa  the  paper  is  suspended.  The  sides  of  the  box  extend  down 
two  feet  below,  and  serve  as  guides  for  the  drawer  when  let  down  to 
put  in  or  take  out  the  paper.  A  stop  is  fastened  to  the  wall,  upon 
whioh  the  drawer  rests  when  ao  let  down  or  opened,  Aapring  made 
of  common  strap  iron  is  let  into  the  left  gaide  piece,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  when  the  drawer  is  dosed  it  is  held  by  tlie  spring  in  its 
place;  a  alight  pressure  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  allows  the 
drawer  to  open.  A  bottle  of  ammonia  is  placed  on  the  loner  end  of 
the  drawer,  where  it  is  slwaya  at  hand  for  nse  as  occasion  requires, 
and  a  small  glass  tumbler,  trom  which  the  fames  are  given  off  com- 
pletes the  Brrangement.  By  this  device  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  which 
are  lighter  than  air,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fuming-box  when 
the  paper  ia  removed;  and  in  all  respects  the  machine  is  as  con- 
venient as  possible. 

There  is  a  question  of  some  intarest  relating  to  the  variable 
strength  of  the  printing  solution  required  by  uagatives  of  different 
printing  qnalitiea.  Ou  this  subject  there  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
opinion. 

In  a  work  by  Hardwioh,  pablished  fifteen  years  ago,  the  following 
remark  occurs :— "  An  exoeption  may  be  made  in  case  of  negatives  of 
great  intensity,  which  are  printed  most  aaoessfully  upon  a  weakly' 
senritiBed  paper."  In  an  edition  by  the  same  author,  published  in 
1866,  after  directing  that  the  bath  should  be  ninety  grains  strong,  lie 
Hkys : — "  A  bath  prepared  by  the  above  formula  ia  atronger  than 
actually  necessary.  Bat  it  nas  been  foQud  that  paper  floated 
weak  solutions  ia  more  or  lees  deficient  in  vigour." 

Ur.  Anderson  saya :— "  The  strength  of  the  positive  bath  must  be 
regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  negative;  the  stronger  the  nega- 
tive the  weaker  the  bath  may  be.  For  a  moderately -strong  negative 
the  bath  may  be  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  grains  to  the  ounce; 
ver^  thin  and  weak  negatives  require  a  bath  of  seventy  to  eighty 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographgr,  Mr.  Clemons, 
in  his  advice  to  printers,  aaya: — "If  made  too  strong,  I  should 
nae  my  silver  mnch  weaker  than'  if  tlie  negatives  were  made 
weak." 

From  all  these  authorities  it  appeara  to  be  held  that  the  printer, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  weak  negative,  should  use 
a  stronKer  bath,  and  for  an  over-strong  negative  he  should  use  a 
weaker  oath,  than  is  required  for  a  negative  exactly  right  in  respect 
to  printing  qualitieB — that  is,  neither  too  weak  nor  too  strong. 

In  ftee  of  this  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  experi- 
ments:— I  am  using  paper  that,  with  a  vigoroos  negative  poasesa- 
ing  good  intensity  in  the  high  lights,  with  intermediate  gradations 
to  tnnsparenoy  in  the  extreme  shadowa,  will  give  a  'ngoroua  and 
brilliant  print  with  a  silver  belli  forty-grains'  strong.    We  may  call 


these  three  oonditions  normal—to  wit,  the  bath  at  forty  grains,  the 
paper  adapted  to  this  bath,  and  the  negative  from  whiui,  by  means 
of  the  other  two — the  perfect  result  is  obtained.  The  negative 
anpposed  is  normal  absolutely  and  always;  the  paper  and  bath  rela- 
tively—that is  to  say,  the  bath  at  forty  grains  is  normal  in  respect 
to  the  paper  under  experiment.  Suppoae,  now,  we  have  a  weak  nega- 
tive— one  which,  the  paper  and  bath  remaining  the  same,  will  give  a 
print  in  which,  when  the  high  tights  and  half-tints  are  auf&ciently 
printed,  the  shadows  are  under- printed.  Reduce  the  strengtli  of 
the  normal  solution  to  thirty  grains  by  adding  one  part  of  water  to 
every  three  parts  of  bath.  Print  in  the  shade.  The  shadows  now 
will  print  deeper  during  the  time  required  to  print  the  high  lights 
and  lialF-tints,  or,  in  other  words,  better  contrast  will  be  obtained. 
In  speaking  of  prints  from  weak  negatives  "  better  contrast "  means 
more  contrast :  in  speaking  of  prints  from  too  strong  negatives,  the 
reverse  is  implied. 

If  I  have  given  a  true  account  of  this  experiment  it  must  follow 
that  a  stronger  negative  will  require  a  stronger  bath.  A  negative  is 
too  strong  when,  with  the  normal  bath,  the  shadows  and  balf-shadows 
are  sufficiently  printed  before  the  liigh  lights  and  half-tints  are 
snfBcieutly  printed.  The  drawing  in  the  light  parts  of  the  picture 
is  too  funtly  rendered;  the  picture  is  flat  and  harsh.  As  before 
stated,  it  may  be  improved  by  printing  on  a  strong  bath. 

When  the  print  comes  from  the  printing-frame  it  contains  several 
substances  which  must  be  removed.  There  are  the  violet  sob- 
cliloride  (Ag.CI),  the  red  or  yellowish-red  suboxide  (Ag,0),  and  the 
free  nitrate  (AgNO,).  The  free  nitrate  being  soluble  is  removed  by 
washing;  after  which  the  subohloride  and  unrednced  chloride  must 
be  removedfrom  the  print,  as  they  are  capable  of  farther  reduction  by 
the  light  Who  has  not  wished  that  the  print  might  be  taken  from 
the  frame  just  at  the  right  moment,  and  so  preserved?  But  ttiat 
which  constitutea  its  beauty  of  colour  at  that  point  is  the  violet  eub- 
chioride  on  a  substratum  of  the  red  suboxide.  If  it  be  now  placed  in 
the  fixing  bath,  the  aubchloride  is  dissolved,  and  the  suboxide  left, 
but  the  colour  in  this  condition  is  not  satisfactory ;  so  a  aubatanoe 
was  sought  for  to  supplement  this  suboxide,  and  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  Buboliloride.  The  search  was  successful  and  tlie  result 
admirable.  Gold  came  to  the  aid  of  its  nearest  of  kin ;  and  here  in 
the  toning  bath  takes  place  another  of  the  beautiful  transmutations 
of  which  BO  many  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  photograph. 
The  toning  bath  is  a  solution  of  gold.  We  wish  to  put  "  apples  of 
gold  in  our  pictures  of  silver."  After  waaliicg  away  the  nitrate  of 
silver  from  the  print  (for  the  reason  that  the  nitrate  would  only 
oanae  a  naeless  waste  of  gold)  we  place  the  print  in  the  toning  bath. 
Now  the  chloride  of  silver  cannot  be  toned  by  gold  !  Why?  Because 
the  chloride  of  silver  will  not  take  any  of  the  chlorine  awsy  from  the 
chloride  of  gold.  But  the  enbobloride  will  titke  a  little— enough  to 
changeit  from  the  subchloride  (Ag,CI)  to  the  chloride  (AgClJ ;  that  is. 
one  atom  of  chlorine  for  every  atom  or  molecule  of  Uie  aubchloride. 
This  accounts  for  the  bleaching  which  usually  takes  place,  the  violet 
subchloride  being  changed  to  the  chloride,  which  is  white.  But,  if 
the  bath  be  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  subchloride  is  quickly 
changed,  and  then  some  of  the  suboxide  gives  way,  and  is  converted 
into  the  chloride  again.  Hence  the  more  hydrochloric  acid  the 
more  bleaching.  But  the  toning  takes  place  npon  eaboxide  of  silver, 
whioh  is  being  converted  into  the  chloride  by  the  chlorine  of  the 
chloride  of  gold,  and  the  gold  lakes  the  place  of  the  silver  thus 
removed. 

The  chlorine  from  the  gold  probably  acts  in  this  way:— First,  it 
changes  the  subchloride  of  silver  into  the  chloride — that  is.  in  tlie 
high  lights  the  print  becomes  white.;  then  the  violet  colour  begins 
to  return  on  the  reddened  print — that  ia,  the  suboxide  is  changing 
into  aubchloride,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gold  is  depoeiting  and 
darkening  the  colour.  When  this  is  carried  to  the  desired  extent, 
and  the  print  is  transfened  to  the  fixing  bath,  the  first  thing  Uiat 
takes  place  is  the  removal  of  the  aubchloride — that  is,  the  violet 
colour  of  the  print  quickly  disappears.  The  toning  bath  then  should 
not  contain  hydrochloric  acid.  It  must  not  contain  nitric  acid,  for 
this  would  produce  aqua  regia.  which  would  dissolve  the  gold.  This 
is  what  I  suspect  takes  place  when  tlie  prints  are  measly.  As  before 
stated,  nitric  acid  is  set  free  in  the  printing  batli  when  the  paper  is 
silvered.  In  my  practice  I  intend  to  keep  this  solution  a  Utile  alka- 
line, and  while  it  is  so  that  disease  never  makes  its  appearance.  If 
it  happen  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  toning  bath  I  invariably 
find  tiie  silver  bath  acid.  The  trouble  might  be  in  the  toning  bath 
itself,  if  the  nitric  acid  used  in  making  the  eliloride  of  gold  were  not 


the  measles  prove  the  contrary. 

There  are  various  modifioations  of  flie  gold-toning  bath,  as  now 
generaU;  used,  in  all  of  whioh  the  essential  features  ue  that  the 
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free  hydrooliloria  koid  ia  nantnlised,  and  the  toning  is  pMrfoimed  bj 
the  ohiorida  of  gold,  some  sliitht  but  nnimpoctiDt  voriBitioDB  in  the 
result  beiug  oauaed  by  the  diffarent  Bf^eota  empioved,  such  u  onr- 
boQikte,  tuugstitte,  biborate,  phoaphita,  and  aoetate  of  sodium. 
Nitrftte  of  uraoiam,  chloride  of  oalciura,  chloride  of  ILme,  cuboiiate 
of  lime,  and  mBgnesiam  are  alao  sometimBH  need. 

There  appeira  to  be  tome  ohoioe  io  the  metliod  of  preparing  the 
^old  solution,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  condition  of  the  priot- 
mg  bath  has  much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  toaiiiK  hath  required.  If, 
for  example,  tlie  printing  bath  ia  acid,  tlie  touing  bath  may  better  be 
alksliue ;  nliereas,  if  the  former  be  alkaline,  it  may  be  oolj  necesaary 
to  noutraliae  the  gold  solution  lo  obtain  the  beat  results. 

W.  H.  Shermak. 
fTo  ba  eontimitd.) 


CoittemporarjT  |p«ss. 

ON  TttE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

(FHOToaaiFBio  HaaAioa.J 
is  onriona  that  our  knowledge  of  the  i^aaUtiea  of  the  fundamental 


■a  light  yet.     Muller  and  Schultz-SelWk 

iodide  of  silver  is  more  seoaitive  than  bromide  of'silver,  and  Uiat  the 
mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  as  used  in  phott^aphy  is  more 
sensitive  to  coloured  light  than  either  salt  by  itself.  This  seamed  to 
■ettle  the  matter  until  Lea  introduced  the  bromine  plates  with  i^haltne 
development.  These  pistes  were  almost  as  sensitive  as  iodide  of  silver 
plates,  snd  Schultz-SeOaok  ascribed  this  to  their  dry  states  and  thought 
that  by  the  drying  prooess  a  change  in  the  sensitiveness  was  brought 
about ;  but  this  is  not  so.  It  is  not  the  dry  state,  but  the  alkaline  de. 
velopmeut,  which  overthrows  our  old  ideas  about  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
two  salts.  Bromide  of  silver,  with  an  ^kaline  development,  shews  a 
much  greater  sensitiveness  to  light  than  with  aa  add  one.  The  reverse 
takes  plaoe  with  iodide  of  silver.  The  reason  of  this  curious  circum- 
stance is  to  be  fonnd  mainly  in  the  nature  of  the  acid  and  alkaline 
development.  With  the  alkaline  development  the  salts  of  silver  which 
have  been  affected  by  the  Ught  are  reduced  by  the  developer  (pyrogalUc 
acid  and  ammonia).  With  an  acid  development  this  does  not  take 
plaoe.  Iodide  of  silver  can  only  be  reduoed  with  diSoulty,  while  bro- 
mide  of  silver  yields  resdily.  It  is,  therefore,  more  sensitive  to  alka- 
line development  than  iodide  of  silver.  The  latter  is  of  hardly  auy 
value  in  plates  which  are  developed  with  an  alkaline  developer  ;  it  is 
better  not  to  employ  it  at  all  in  such  places,  sa  it  is  only  h  aselsss 
ballast. 
It  is  very  curious  also  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
r  colours  is  also   increased  materially  by  an  slkaline  development. 


When  we  expose  a  bromide  of  silver  plata  to  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
develope  with  an  acid  developer,  we  will  find  that  the  ultra  violet,  violet, 
and  blue  rays  have  afFeoted  the  film,  while  green  has  exercised 


fluenoe.  If  we  develope  a  similar  plate  with  an  alkaliue  developer,  the 
action  will  extend  much  further  ;  it  extend*  beyond  the  green  into 
yellow  and  orange. 

Bromide  of  silver,  therefore,  with  an  alkaline  development,  ia  much 
more  sensitive  to  colour  thsn  any  other  photographic  pre^ration  that 
we  know  of.  Something  in  it,  however,  is  peculiar.  The  chemical 
action  of  the  rs^s  of  light  ordinarily  increases  gradually  from  red  to 
violet ;  for  chloride  of  sUver  even  beyond  the  violet.     With  bromide  of 


le  green  of  the  speotru  _^._ 

influence  than  the  Ught  blue.  Tne  intenaiiv  decreases  from  the  green 
to  the  line  F  of  the  spectrum ;  beyond  this  it  increases  again,  and  be- 
oomes  most  marked    between    O    and    H.    i.e.,   in   the  indigo    and 

It  follows  that  bromide  of  silver  with  alkaline  development  will 
yield  pictures  of  oolonred  bodies,  in  which  the  tone  of  the  different  hues 
varies  from  the  pictures  token  on  ordinary  negative  plates.  Experi- 
ments have  oonlirmed  this.  In  how  far  these  pecnltaritiea  of  bromide 
of  silver  plates  are  of  importance  for  reproducmg  paintings  hs*  to  be 
determined  by  further  experimeota.  H.  Vogbl,  Ph.D. 
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LoDdoa;  H.  OaiDTWOOD,  t,  Yoik  Btmt.  Ceveut  Osnlaii,  W,C 

Thi  plethotio  sppearance  of  The  Bbitisb  Journal  Photooraphio 
Almakac  for  1871  affoida  ample  proof  of  the  healthy  growth  of  Uiia 


photographic  "perennial."  Witii  textnal  oontenta  of  more  than  ona  ' 
hundred  and  eighty  pages  on  a  variety  of  aubjeots  of  practical 
intereat,  and  business  anuoDnoemenls  extending  over  a  hundred 
pages,  we  have  here  a  volume  whioh,  in  the  hiatory  of  photographio 
annual  literature,  speaking  qaanlitstively,  has  never  been  equalled. 
In  respect  of  quality  it  ia  aufficieut  to  point  to  the  names  of  the 
respeouve  contributors.  The  volume  Uiia  year  differs  from  any 
former  one  in  oonlaiuing  a  Woodbury^e  of  aiugolar  beauty,  tha 
subject  being  two  children  with  intertwined  arma,  Hr.  Ramsden, 
who  claims  patemsl  relatioDahip  with  the  tiny  "  aittera,"  informs  us 
that  the  puse  ia  quite  natural,  being  one  assumed  by  the  children 
themaelves  almost  by  way  of  frolic,  and  was  at  onoe  perpetuated 
by  the  artisl 

For  obvioua  reasona  we  need  not  here  apeak  of  a  somewhat  lengthy 
and  profusely-illustrated  article  on  oameiaa,  in  eight  chapters,  by 
the  Editor,  but  proceed  to  make  a  paaaing  comment  Qnou  two  or 
three  of  the  valuable  aeriea  of  articles  contributed  by  various 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  reputation  aa  exponania  of  the  tlieoiy  and 
practice  of  photography. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  suggestion  of  a  method  by  which  a  pi>r- 
trait  lena  possessing  a  round  field  can  have  that  field  so  Battened  as 
to  sive  a  sharp  piolnre  upon  a  plane  aur&oe  is  one  more  pregnant 
with  interest  than  might  at  first  eight  appear.  Lensea  oor- 
reoted  ao  as  to  be  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  aatigmation  will  only  work 
aharp  upon  a  hallow  anrfaoe.  Any  attempt  to  flatten  the  field  ia  mada 
at  the  expense  of  marginal  aharpneaa ;  henoe  flatness  of  field  and 
sharpnesB  have  never  been  found  eo-existent  in  a  lena  working  with 
full  aperture.  Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Smyth,  an 
important  advantage  has  now  been  secured ;  for  by  the  introduction 
of  a  plano-concave  reus  alose  in  front  of  the  sensitive  aurface  the  mar- 
ginal pencils  of  a  portrait  lens  are  found  to  be  prolonged  without  being 
astigmated.  The  result  of  this  will  doubUesa  be  the  ability  to  aeoure 
iustantaneoua  views  with  leoaea  woikiug  at  full  aperture,  and  of  auch 
sharpness  as  to  permit  of  enlarging  to  a  degree  hitherto  l>een  found 
impoasible. 

To  photographic  experimentalista  at  a  loss  for  an  easy  mode 
of  compating  oombining  quantities  in  chemicala  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughea'a  excellent  article  on  thia  aubjeot  will  prove  a  friend  in 
need.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hughes  thia  imperfectly-understood 
branch  of  photographic  chemistry  is  rendered  exceedingly  plain  and 
easy  to  be  understood. 

We  are  scarcely  able  to  assent  to  a  atatement  made  by  Mr.  F.  Q. 
Eliot,  in  hia  article  On  the  Ute  of  Wide-Angled  Beetilinear  Lentei,  to 
the  effect  that  an  architectural  subject  photographed  by  a  lens  of 
thia  description  will  have  diverging  perpendiculsra.  This,  we  imagine, 
can  only  he  so  in  the.case  of  a  lens  lo  which  the  position  of  the  slop 
has  been  imperfectly  selected,  and  in  that  oaae  the  distortion  would 
assume  the  form  of  etirvaturt  rather  than  of  divergence  of  parallel 
lines.  With  lenaea  of  this  clasa  we  have  tried  there  was  ao 
distortion  whatever  when  the  ground  gtaaa  of  the  oomen  was  placed 
quite  parallel  to  the  building  being  photographed.  Of  course  tha 
slightest  deviation  from  parallelism  would  unduuhtedly  produce  tha 
effect  of  divergence  complained  of. 

From  among  the  numerous  excellent  articles  in  the  Alhahac  it  ia 
impossible  to  single  out  any  for  npecial  commendation;  but  we  ma^ 
allude  to  a  subject  whioh  has  acquired  importance  of  late — the  substi- 
u  of  gelatine  for  oollodioa  in  the  bromide  emulsion  prooess. 
Tliose  desirous  of  trying  this  process  will  find  directions  given  in  tha 
pleat  and  plainest  manner  by  Mr.  King — a  gentleman  who  hu 
bestowed  mucli  thought  and  experiment  upon  the  process — and  by 
Bolton,  who  is  well  qualiiied  to  write  upon  this  matter.  The 
Ject  of  printing,  from  tha  preparation  of  paper  that  will  keep  sen- 
sitive for  a  long  period  down  to  the  best  way  of  makiog  paate  to  mount 
the  finiahed  prints,  reoeivea  full  treatment  from  able  exponents. 
Silver  baths,  both  for  negatives  and  for  printing,  are  carefully  treated 
of  in  relation  to  their  preparation  and  after  care.  We  need  scarcely 
aay  that  in  this  class  is  lo  be  found  the  barytes  n^ative  bath  of  Mr. 
A.  L.  Henderson.  For  those  who  desire  to  print  noon  oanvas  Mr. 
H.  T.  Anthony  deacribea  the  method  used  with  much  aooeptanoe  in 
New  York. 

What  with  photo -enamelling,  tranapaiencies,  toning  proeeesea, 
collodion,  enlarging,  developing,  dry  prooeBses,  tenia,  oameraa,  and 
the  thousand -and-one  things  in  whioh  photographers  feel  special 
Interest,  the  work  is  full  to  overflowing.  Nor,  while  the  manipu- 
lative and  chemical  departments  have  received  euch  a  large  ahara 
of  attendon,  haa  the  art-aapect  been  left  unnoticed — as  any  reader 
will  find  after  perusing  the  articles  by  Uessra.  Rejlauder,  Gongh,  and 

Tha  Editor  has  devoted  several  pagea  to  a  summary  of  progress 
made  dniing  the  post  year,  which  mH  be  found  nseful  for  idwenoe. 
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„_   ...    ._..   ..  topied  by  Mr.  GUisher,  Fresident 

of  the  Society,  wbo  read  the  reqaiBitiou  which  we  printed  two  weekji 
dnoe  ftt  page  36  of  thia  JoumaL  He  ooDcluded  by  hoping  that  the  meet- 
ios  wonEl  letDlt  in  good  to  photograpby  and  to  the  Society  at  large. 

Mr.  Jabsz  Hdqhes  moved  that  X«<r  V.  be  repealed,  and  that  the 
following  law  be  inbetitated  for  it  ;— 

"  The  buiineu  of  tha  Society  shall  be  condnoted  by  the  Freaident,  three 
Tioe-PreBileiita,  and  eighteen  memben  of  CoanolL  At  all  meeting*  of 
ConneU  flia  ahall  be  conudered  a  qnorum. 

"  Tba  Freodent  ahall  b«  aleetad  to  •etra  for  three  yean,  and  ahall  not  be 
eligible  tor  ra-eleetion  D&tiJ  after  a  lapaa  of  one  year. 

■'  Tha  Tiea-PraMdeota  shall  be  elected  to  anra  tor  three  yean.  Each  year 
one  of  them  ahall  retire  bum  office  (tha  rotatioQ  being  by  leDlority),  and  ahall 
tu>t  be  eligible  fbr  re-dection,  or  to  aerre  as  a  member  of  Council,  until  after  a 
lapae  of  one  ygar ;  but  ahall  be  Immedlatsly  eligible  for  the  offloe  of  Preaidsnt. 

■■  The  mambcn  of  Council  ahall  hold  offloe  fur  tbrw  yuan.  One-third  thall 
retire  each  year  by  aeniority,  and  ahall  not  ba  eligible  for  re-rieoticnaa  mambere 
of  Connoil  nntil  aflar  a  lapaa  of  one  year-,  bnt  ihall  be  immediately  altgibis  for 
.  «     ...     .  preaident  without  waiting  —    ' '  -' 


a  of  Vice-Preaident  o 


QCh  interTal  of 


"  The  Conocil  aball  hold  Ita  meetinge  at  timea  to  be  determined  by  Itaelf. 
Qnfetiona  befure  the  Cunaoil  ahall  be  aaCtled  by  ahov  of  hand*,  unleai  a  ballot 
is  demanded.  Any  member  peraonally  interettad  in  a  qaeation  nndar  tha  oon- 
eideeatlon  of  the  Coundl  abul  retire  during  tba  diaooaaion.  The  Council  shall 
prepara  a  report  on  tha  general  oondition  of  tha  Society,  fur  aubmiiaiun  to  each 
aonnal  general  meeting.  ' 

And,   fnrthar,   that  the   following   new  law  be   anbitituted  for   old 
Laiw  VII.  :^ 


of  Coundl  who  retire  from ,  . 

Freaidiint'a  holding  olBoe  expiree  in  that  year,  and  riiatl  invite  the  membera 
Tiresant  ts  DDmioata  their  anooaason,  every  name  being  propoaed  and  aeoonded 
to  open  meetinf.  The  Uat  of  numlnaliona  ahall  than  ba  publicly  read  by  tha 
Seeratan,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  ahall  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society 
before  tba  next  annnal  meeting  in  Februan.  ■ 

"  The  election  fur  all  vacant  oOosa  ahall  take  pleos  at  the  annnal  general 
meeting  in  Febnury.  If  there  be  no  more  persona  nominated  than  are  re- 
quired to  ecrva,  those  persous  aball  be  held  to  be  daly  elected.  If  there  be 
aor»  than  one  nomination  tor  the  office  of  Preaident,  or  more  than  there  are 
VBCancieS  for  among  tbe  Vioe-Preeidents  and  memben  of  Council,  an  ateclion 
shall  be  held  for  anch  vacsDcy.  and  the  penon  who  baa  the  hlgheat  number  of 
votes  in  each  case  ebsll  be  held  to  be  duly  elected." 

In  nipporUng  the  motion  Mr.  Hoghes  entered  at  some  length  into  the 
causes  which  had  reeulted  in  the  memben  seeking  for  a  recoostruction  of 
these  laws.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  eiisteace  of  the  Society  that 
the  memben  bad  ever  demanded  the  holding  of  a  special  meeting,  all 
meetiii^  of  this  kind  having  hitherto  bean  suoimoneil  by  tha  Council ; 
and  the  fact  was  gratifying,  inaamacb  as  it  showed  that  there  was  real 
vitality  in  tha  Society.  A  rei^aisition,  in  which  every  point  reqaired  hy 
the  laws  had  been  oomplied  mtb,  bad  been  eent  in,  signed  by  the  reqni- 
aite  number  of  memben,  and  in  receiving  that  requisition  the  Coanoil 
were  bound  (hear,  hear)  to  call  the  meetmo,  whether  they  approved  of 
tbe  alterations  intended  to  be  made  in  the  Uws  or  not.  Thoir  duty  waa 
to  call  the  meeting  according  to  tbe  law  bearing  on  tbie  point,  and  to  do 
BO  when  reqoired,  even  if  it  were  for  an  illegal  purpose;  oat  the  Council 
deliberately  ignored  their  duty  by  not  catling  the  meeting  npon  the  first 
recmisition,  ^d  treated  the  gentlemen  who  signed  it  with  disrespect, 
and  they  have  not  even  yet  informed  them  why  it  was  not  accepted. 
He  had  had  more  than  one  legal  opinion  npon  the  subject  of  Law  VI. ; 
the  opinions  being  tjiat  the  Council  were  bound  to  have  called  the 
tneetiug.  The  reqnisitionists  reoeived  a  very  significant  snubbing ;  bnt 
they  were  nob  to  be  snubbed,  for  they  set  about  having  a  second  reqni 
sitioD,  in  reepouee  to  which  the  Council  had  generously  given  them  oi 
honr  and  a-half  to  consider  tha  proposed  alterations  of  the  laws  of  the 
Society.  He  did  not  think  it  neceesary  to  propose  a  direct  vote  of 
aen*nre  qpon  tbe  Conncil  for  such  coodnct;  tor  the  objections  of  the 
reqtiiaitiomats  lay  ttgaiort  syetems,  not  persons.  He  (Mr.  Hughes)  then 
spoke  ot  the  three  principlea  sODght  to  lie  iutroduSed  by  the  reforr"'-"- 
party,  va. : — Pint,  that  in  future  the  memben  of  the  Council 
offioers  shftll  be  nominated  and  elected  openly  by  tbe  membera ;  sec 
that  th^  shall  serve  only  for  a  limited  tune ;  and,  third,  that  they  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  re-election  nntil  after  the  lapse  of  one  year.  Heaooke 
of  the  invidious  task  put  upontheCounollofselectingUiosecf  their  fellows 
who  should  be  made  to  retire,  and  thoee  by  whom  tbe  vacant  places  shonld 
be  filled.  If  the  retirement  of  members  of  the  Council  were  determined 
by  ft  fixed  law  no  grievance  sronld  be  felt  when  it  camo  to  a  member's 
turn  to  retire.  The  Council,  he  was  aware,  selected  its  nominees  by 
bolloti  he  Mked  that  that  which  was  now  done  by  the  Council  should 
be  done  by  the  memben  of  the  Society.  The  desirablaneas  of  limiting 
the  term  of  duration  of  member*  nrring  on  the  Connoil  might  be  nnder- 


stood  when  he  informed  them  that  one  member  of  the  present  &nincil 
bad  been  sixteen  yean  in  office,  and  another  had  been  no  lets  tlum 
eighteen  yean.  It  waa  their  desire  that  snob  honours  or  snob  dntiea  as 
were  connected  with  the  office  of  ooandllor  should  be  open  to  the 

membera  generally. 

Dr.  Uann  sacoiided  the  motion.  He  spoke  of  the  allegations  that 
bad  been  made  respecting  the  motive*  governing  thoee  by  whom  the 
requisition  had  been  got  up ;  bnt  be  could  say  from  personal  knowledge 
that  he  had  never  known  motives  freer  from  anything  of  a  penonal 
kind,  and  more  thoroaghl^  hoaest  and  for  the  good  of  the  Society,  than 
those  by  which  the  reqnisitioniste  bad  been  aotnated.  The  existing  lavs 
were  confused  and  antagonistic,  and  it  was  felt  that  they  ought  to  be 
reformed. 

Mr.  HiNBv  Write  moved  as  an  amendment:^ 

"  That  a  oommitteB  be  appointed,  oonaisting  of  six  members  of  [ha  Society 
oboaen  by  Che  meatlng  and  three  membera  to  be  nominate  by  the  Comiiril,  Co 
reviae  tha  lawa  of  the  Sodety  and  report  to  a  gsnatal  meeting. 
He  objected  to  piaoemeal  legislation,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the 
lawa  JDst  propoaed  were  adopted.  Admitting  that  the  laws  were 
imperfect,  he  aaid  that  the  Society  had  subsisted  upon  them  for  twenty- 
one  yean,  and  be  thought  that  they  might  still  go  on  with  them.  But, 
althoQgh  on  the  whole  be  considered  the  laws  objectionabie,  he  thousht 
that  memben  of  the  Council  abonld  not  be  compelled  to  retire  aUer 
tiiree  yoare'  service. 

Mr.  F,  Bkdforo  seconded  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  Bird  desired  to  say  a  few  words  in  opposition  to  the  an^endment. 
The  requisition ists  were  simply  desirous  of  meeting  together  to  discuss 
the  laws,  and  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  membera  had  been  treated 
with  a  want  of  oonrtesy.  Many  of  them  felt,  too,  that  the  authority 
of  tbe  Chairman  had  bean  exercised  in  a  way  that  waa  not  agreeable — 
that  they  had  been  ruled  somewhat  too  sharply.  They  wanted  a  little 
friendly  conference  respecting  laws  which  hung  like  fetters  upon  their 
necks,  and  an  attempt  bad  been  made  to  deny  them  this  right. 

The  Cbairuah  explained  that  as  soon  as  be  had  received  the  tint 
requisition  he  had  sent  it  to  the  Secretary ;  bnt,  as  this  occurred  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  some  delay  in  tbe  delivery  of  it  had  occurred. 

Mr.  S.  Fky  thought  some  alterations  in  the  lawa  were  required,  and 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  Council- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Sawybr  called  tha  attention  of  the  meeting  to  one  point 
that  was  being  overlookod.  It  had  been  proposed  at  the  last  meeting 
that,  later  on  daring  the  present  evening,  a  motion  waa  to  be  made  for 
the  revision  of  the  whole  laws  of  the  ^iety,  and  if  the  Council  had 
really  been  deairoos  of  revising  the  laws  there  waa  ample  room  afforded 
by  that  motion.  Speaking  of  tbe  proposal  of  tbe  Council  to  nominate  a 
certain  portion  of  the  revising  committee,  he  said  that  they  had  no  bnai- 
ness,  as  a  Council,  to  nominate  any  members  whatever. 
Mr.  HooPBB  supported  tha  amendment. 

Mr.  N.  K.  CaiititiLL  advocated  the  right  of  oointiy  memben  to  par- 
ticipate in  voting.  This  class  formed  two-thirds  of  the  Society,  tint 
by  the  existing  taws  their  claims  were  ignored.  He  thought  that  the 
propoeal  to  limit  the  term  of  office  for  three  yean  waa  merely  intended 
for  the  supplanting  of  their  Preaident.  Tbe  three  points  of  the  raqnisi- 
tionists  were  pernicious. 

Mr.  F.  HowAJtD  thought  the  last  speaker  had  lost  sight  of  the  nisi 
point  at  issue,  which  was  the  proposing  and  electing  by  the  members  of 
the  Society  themselves  of  those  that  should  be  the  governing  body. 
That  was  the  vital  principle  oontended  for. 

Capt.  Abhev  said  that  if  the  resolution  were  carried  it  would  be  equi- 
valent to  a  slight  npon  the  Council. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stillm Air  considered  that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted 
the  revision  of  the  lawa  would  be  referred  to  a  committee  who  would 
have  neither  instructions  to  guide  them  nor  time  in  which  it  should  be 
carried  out.  They  had  uo  guarantee  that  the  matter  would  ever  bo 
brought  up  again. 

Mr,  F.  W.  Hakt  combated  the  idea  that  the  reqnieitionists  desired 
to  farce  their  laws  npon  their  fellow-memben.  He  considered  it  essen- 
tial that  the  country  memben  should  have  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Matall  aaid  that  this  was  a  storm  in  a  te^tot^  and  the  member* 
should  be  very  chary  of  altering  tbe  position  of  the  President. 

Colonel  Stdabt  Wortlev  spoke  ot  the  desirableness  of  having  a 
"house-list"  prepared  by  the  Council,  and  avowed  bis  intention  of 
voting  for  the  amendment.  He  considered  Mr.  Cherrill  entirely  wrong 
in  what  he  had  said  shout  the  Preaident,  and  characterised  it  as  an 
attempt  to  create  a  prejudice. 

Mr.  EuosEB  replied  to  what  had  been  said,  after  which 

The  Chaibkah  put   the  amendment  to  the  meeting,   when  there 

For  the  amendment 22 

Against   28 

Tha  Council's  amendment  waa  therefore  declared  to  be  lost.      He  (the 

Chairman)  then  pnt  Mr.  Hughes's  motion  for  the  alteration  of  the  law*, 

when  the  votes  showed— 

For  Mr.  Hughes's  motion    3D 

Against   23         > 

The  motion  w»*  declared  to  be  earned.   ;  n^   .^'..    -^-  —  — t^'  "" 
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The  meeting  wu  iben  eonrtitntod  the  umnal  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  minatea  of  the  provioiu  meeting  ware  re«l  uid  confirmed. 

The  Treunrer'a  report  wu  rewl  and  Moepted.  It  ahowed  a  cash 
balance  of  £171  li.  3d.  in  favour  of  the  Society. 

The  PaasntBHT  oongratnlated  the  members  upon  the  improved 
flnanoial  state  of  the  Sooiaty. 

The  report  of  the  Ooanoil  was  thoQ  read  and  adopted. 

The  next  buaineas  waa  the  aleatioo  of  officera  and  connoiL 

The  PaEsnjENi'  said  that  he  fslt  he  wonld  be  wanting  in  self-respeot 
if,  after  the  vote  which  had  recently  been  taken,  he **  — * 


he  had  held  office.  In  placing  his  own  and  uia  Connoil'B  resignation  in 
their  hands  he  had  to  ask  Mr.  Uuslias,  as  the  proposer  of  the  motion, 
which  he  oonstrned  into  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  to  occupy  the 
chair,  which  he  then  vacated. 

Mr.  Qlaisher  left  the  room,  followed  by  several  of  the  members  of 
the  Council. 

Mr.  HuoHsa  having  declined  to  take  the  chair,  it  was  then  formally 
proposed  and  iecand^  that  he  should  do  eo,  after  which  ha  assumed 
tlie  Beat  vacated  by  Mr.  Glaiaber.  He  (Mr.  Hughes)  stated  that  the 
President  and  Council  having  resigned,  he  at  the  call  of  the  meeting 
occupied  the  chair  for  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the 
evening.  After  some  observaticna  opon  the  onosual  condition  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  he  proposed  that  they  sbonld  at  ones  proceed 
to  the  business  before  them,  whioh,  aa  proposed  at  the  last  meeting, 
was  the  eleotianof  one  Vice-President  and  6ve  member*  of  the  CouncD, 
who  would  form  a  nucleus  of  the  new  Council. 

Messrs.  Mawdsley  and  Hooper  were  appointed  scrutineers,  and  the 
following  gontlemen  were  declared  to  be  elected  :—  Vice-Prttidatl :  Mr. 
J.  R.  Johnson.-— <7oiinei^ ;  Dr.  Maan,  Messrs.  Frank  Howard,  J.  A. 
Spencer,  A.  Goalett,  and  W,  B.  Woodbury.— IV««ur-rt-.-  Mr.W.  3.  Bird. 

A  general  conversation  ensued,  after  whioh 


diaoolonrati<m  ol 
ting,  how 


Mr,  Bird  moved  that  the  meeting  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
President  and  CoonciL  The  vote  which  had  been  passed  was,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  want  of  conSdaace.     The  members  had  been  treated 


_n  the  most  onconrteoos  and  un business-like  manner. 

Mr.  3ti(.liui(  seconded  the  motion.      It  wu,  he  said,  a  fair  fight 
between  the  Council  and  the   members,   and  the  former  had  been 


■e  appoioted,  so  that  the  Society  should 


For  Coloael  Wortley'l  motion . 

Against  it lu 

The  next  business  before  the  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a  con 
mittee,  on  Mr.  Hughes's  motion,  to  revise  Uie  laws  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Stillman  said  that,  as  Mr.  Hughes  was  in  the  chair,  he  (Mi 
Stillman)  begged  to  propose  the  motion  matead. 

This  having  been  seoonded,  the  followiiig  twelve  gentlemen  were 
appointed  a  committee  for  this  purpose  ; — Dr.  Mann,  Colonel  Wortley, 
Captain  Abney,  Messrs.  Hughes,  StiUroan,  Sawyer,  Hart,  Werge,  Bird, 
Thomas,  F.  Bedford,  and  England.  They  were  instnioted  to  report 
procoedings  on  March  10th. 

Xbe  general  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  second  Tuesday  in  March. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Bible  Sooiety'i 
Booms,  5,  St.  Andrew-squaro,  on  Wednesday  eveaing,  the  4bb  inst,— 
the  President,  R.  O.  Mmr,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previons  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
Messrs,  John  Legget,  William  Anderson^  John  Stenhonse,  D.  Finlayson, 
W.  B.  Wise,  andD.  C.  Simpson  were  elected  ordinary  member*. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Tdknbuli,  read  a  paper  on  Durable  SenaUive  Paper  [aei 
page  74],  and  showed  a  number  of  apecimena  both  of  paper  and  print*  ii 
— : 1 — ^(,f  nuoiipnlaticn. 


Br.  Thousok  had  frequently  used  nreaerved  sensitised  paper,  and 
found  it  answered  his  purpose  admirably.  He  had  some  now  in  his 
poesessioa  that  was  sonsitised  in  July  last.  It  was  still  as  white  as 
ever,  and  printed  well  In  ita  preparation  two  baths  had  been  ns 
the  first,  a  sixty -grain  solution  of  ailver,  which  thoroughly  coagulate 
albiimen  and  converted  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  metals  into  chloride 
of  silver ;  and  the  second,  ■  tweuty-sraiu  solution  of  ailver,  oontainina 
tweutiy-five  grains  of  oitrio  iMd.     The  citric  aoid,  he  aaid,  preTeoted 


the  paper,  and  gave  it  its  keeping  propertiea.     Before 

1     _........__?  ^i_.  .^ "^-Jutelyn. 

get  rid  of  the  citric  acid;  and .  _ 

donbt  that  if  Mr.  Tombull  had  tried  the  fuming  he  would  have  found 


he  had  I 


his  paper  answer  better.  The  fuming  generally  discoloured  the  paper  k 
httle  ;  but  the  darkening  entirely  disappeared  in  toning. 

Mr.  BASHfORO  had  used  the  collodio- chloride  paper  a  good  deal,  bat 

discoloured  rapidly  and  had  to  be  given  up. 

Mr.  PttuaLB  aaid  that  it  was  no  doubt  dasu^ble  to  get  a  paper  that 
would  keep  good  for  some  time ;  but  he  thought  it  more  importtLot  to 
know  how  to  use  it  properly.  3ome  people  seemed  to  think  that  pcint- 
ing  was  a  mere  mechanical  process  that  could  be  done  by  anybody,  aad 
that  all  that  was  nocessary  was  good  paper  and  a  fair  negative.  He 
believed  that  there  was  more  art  required  for  really  high-class  printing 
than  was  generally  conceded,  and  thongbt  that  photographera  generaUy 
~  d  not  give  it  the  attention  it  requiredi 

The  Pbesidemt  said  the  subject  waa  one  of  such  interest  that  it  coDld 
not  be  fairly  disonssed  off-hand,  and  auggeated  that  the  diaonasion  be 
adjourned  to  enable  membera  to  experiment  and  bring  up  reaulta  at  a 
future  meeting. 

The  Preaident's  auggestion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TcRNBULL  then  introdnced  a  lamp  which  he  had  constructed  as 
1  improvement  on  that  used  in  the  sciopticon.  The  improvement  con- 
sted  in  the  introduction  of  a  third  wiclf,  standing  thus  /  ]  \  between 
the  two  angular  ones.  His  object  was,  first,  to  increase  the  light,  and, 
secondly,  to  get  rid  of  the  dark  shadow  which  the  aciopticon,  as  at  pre- 
sent arrange)^  casta  on  the  upper  part  of  the  soreen.  The  increase  of 
light  waa  very  marked ;  bnt,  unfortunately  for  the  aacceaa  d  the  lamp, 
the  shadow  on  the  screen  was  rather  intensified. 

Several  modifications  were  sq^ested  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  the 
shadow,  and  it  was  understock  that  the  subject  would  be  again 
introdnced. 

After  the  Dsnal  vote  of  thanks  the  meeting  wm  adjourned. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  KEEnsa  of  the  above  Society  was  held   on  the   Gbh  Deoember 
last,— Dr.  Vogel  in  the  chair.     Two  new  members  were  admitted. 

Herr  Fritz  Haugk,  of  Ballenatadt,  wrote  about  the  zig-zag  lines 
which  aometimes  form  on  the  collodion  film  and  on  ailver  in  the  batha. 
In  his  opinion  they  were  dne  to  deposits  of  bromide  of  silver,  which 
was  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  during  develo|^ment. 

To  this  it  was  remarked  that  bromide  of  sdver  waa  generally  nnre- 
ducable  by  phctoaulphate  of  iron,  particularly  after  Sghttng.  Herr 
Haugk  hod  said  that  bromide  of  silver  was  soluble  in  the  silver  bath. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  oaae  with  baths  of  the  strength  naed  for 
negatives  (one  to  ten).  Such  denoted  iodide  of  silver,  bnt  not  a  trace 
of  bromide. 

Herr  Frajl^tudtkb,  of  Bawicz,  recommended  that  albumen  paper 
given  to  blistering  in  small  pimples  should  only  be  treated  in  cold  fluids, 
toned  in  a  oold  bath,  and  never  dried  over  a  spirit  lamp.  He  hod  never 
been  troubled  with  these  in  winter  working  them. 

Harr  Keich&ru  aaid  that  ha  waa  as  liable  to  these  things  as  ever,  but 
they  did  not  come  to  any  size,  and  disappeared  entirely  when  the  print 

Herr  O.  Lthdhxr  thought  that,  notwithstanding  their  appearance, 
they  were  apt  after  a  time  to  develope  a  yellow  spot.  He,  at  leaat,  bad 
frequently  observed  auch,  and  set  them  down  to  that  cause. 

Dr.  Schaarwttchter,  of  Uymwegen,  wrote  regarding  albumen  plates^ 
moved  thereto  by  aome  statements  of  Dr.  Vogei'a  relative  to  Edwards's 
enlarging  proceaa.  Dr.  Vogel  bad  aaid  that  he  thought  the  coating  of 
collodion  put  00  previous  to  that  of  ^bumen  a  superfluity,  and  that  Dr. 
Sohaarw^hter  held  to  be  an  erroneous  oninion.  He  had  mads  aome 
experiments  with  albumen  years  ago,  and  found  that  a  first  coating 
with  collodion  which  was  dried,  washed,  and  then  covered  with  a  film 
of  iodised  albumen,  gave  cleaner  images  and  rendered  the  film  more 
aenaitive  than  if  merelv  coated  with  the  albumen.  In  his  opinion  the 
under-coating  of  collodion  rendered  the  denaer  layer  of  albumen  mora 
penetrable  and  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  developer.  A  better 
method  still  was  to  coat  the  glass,  first  of  alt,  with  a  very  dilute  albumen 
(1  to  300),  then  with  coUodtca,  anil,  last  of  alt,  with  the  iodised  albumen. 
If  Edwarda  uaad  an  iodised  collodion  for  his  under-layer  it  must  have 
t>een  with  a  view  to  obtaiuing  strong  images,  such  as  plain  collodion 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  get,  or  only  when  the  albumen  waa  so 
charged  with  iodide  as  to  look,  before  silvering,  of  a  golden  yellow  hue. 
Such  an  amount  of  iodising  could  not,  however,  be  obtained  it  the 
under  film  be  perfeotty  dry  when  coated.  A  very  acid  silver  bath  waa 
naturally  requisite,  otherwise  the  albumen  might  l>e  dissolved.  The 
aoid  acted  as  a  coagulator.  For  the  same  reason  the  developer  must 
also  be  strongly  acid;  and,  to  prevent  veiling,  on  addition  of  eitrio 
acid  to  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  in  the  pyrogaLLio  developer  was  much 
to  be  recommended.  The  image  was  fixed  with  hyposulphite,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  four.  Should  the  albumen  filin  be  hard,  and  in 
drying  show  a  disposition  to  Crack,  then  some  drops  of  ammonia  ongl 
to  be  added  to  the  hyposulphite.  On  theother  haud,  if  the  film  looke 
waakandihowsdatendenejtoriseinbliateiB,  aome  drop*  of  aoelio  aoid 
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dtonld  b«  mddad  to  th«  fixing  «Mnt  iurtMid.  It  wm  better  to  oae  arti' 
fleial  light  in  printing  gUw  poaitiTM  on  ilbamen— daylight,  aven  when 
diBilMd,  WM  nundlj  too  atrong.  Generalljr  half  a  aaoond  auffioed  for 
expoanre  in  aaab,  whereu  by  gatlight  an  ezpotnre  oC  from  ten  to 
fifteen  aeconda  waa  reqniaite. 

The  SBCBfTi^r  ao  far  diaagreed  with  the  writer  of  the  letter  aa  to 
think  that  the  waabiug  oat  or  the  iodide  from  the  collodion  film  might 
have  a  mnch  more  imporlaat  eSect  than  was  allowed  for. 

Heir  PrUmm  then  proceeded  to  road  hia  paper  on  the  Dubroni  appA- 
ratOB,  M  arnuiged  at  uut  meeting.  In  doing  ao  he  remuhed  thab  thia 
eaniera  wai  ouafuUy  amiDRed,  thought  out  to  ita  miauteet  detaila, 
and  that  ita  parta  were  fitted  with  the  ntmoet  care.  If  it  were  remem- 
bered that  within  that  email  box  efeiything  reqniaite  for  taking  a  pio- 
tare  waa  contained,  the  price  of  it  (300  franca)  woald  not  aeem  aitrava- 
gaaL  The  detaila  of  the  apparataa  it  ia  hardly  neoeaaory  for  ne  to  give, 
aa  baring  ao  recently  described  at  length  that  of  Dr.  Stein.  To  all 
appearance,  however,  Dubruni'a  is  the  more  compact  of  the  two;  and  we 
notice  that  in  oar  report  there  ia  a  great  improvement,  in  that  he  uaea  a 
•mall  india-mbber  bulb  ayringe  for  injecting  hia  liquid,  by  wbieh  they 
are  contained,  it  would  aeem,  when  not  in  action.  The  apparatus  was 
ahown  and  worked  by  Herr  PrUmm,  who  alto  exhibited  Bome  negatives 
taken  by  it,  and  the  ingenuity  of  its  oonstructioa  waa  f  ally  recognised 
by  the  members  present. 

Xbare  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  decision  come  to,  however, 
as  to  which  of  the  iaventora  should  claim  priority. 

After  some  farther  conversation  on  minor  matters  the  meeting  waa 
adjoomed. 


(Corrtsijoititiia. 


The  Appboachinq  Exbibitioh  or  the  pHOroaKiiPHic  ijociarr  or 
FoAHCE. — Uedau  of  PfuMBESS.— Ikon  Dbvelofee  for  Moist 
Plateh. — RETOccHTNa  Va8n13h.^Oi.azino    Castes. — Mattoliin. 

— A  PAIHIUL   CONFESSIOW. 

Ht  leaders  most  permit  me  to  remind  them  of  the  approaching  exhi- 
bition of  the  Photographic  Sooiety  of  France,  which  will  open  in  May, 
in  the  Palaia  de  I'lndostrie,  at  Paria.  They  will  find  full  particulars  of 
it  in  one  of  my  baok  letters.  This  exhibition  of  photography  remains 
vpoh  for  three  or  four  montha,  and  is  viatted  by  thouiands  and  tens  of 
tboDsanda  of  persons.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  finest  aonual  exhibition  of  the 
kind  in  Enrope.  All  nations  contribute,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that 
England  will  be  properly  represented.  Exhibitoct  pay  for  wall  apace, 
and  their  works  are  fairly  bung.  Medals  are  awarded  by  a  jury 
appointed  partly  by  exhibitors  themselvae.  All  ia  anid  to  be  fair  and 
^Mve-board,  and  properly  managed.  I  hope  to  viait  Paria  ia  May, 
and  write  a  brief  report  of  this  exhibition. 

Aoiongst  the  medals  are  to  be  medals  of  pfagress.  This  is  as  it 
ahoald  be.  Why  does  not  our  own  uofortanata  Society  tako  the  hint  ? 
Certainly  not  because  we  cannot  produce  candiilates  for  such  an  honour. 
Sappose  a  medal  of  progress  had  been  offered  to  Mr.  R,  M.  Gordon  for 
his  perfected  dry  collodion  process,  and  to  Mr.  Bargeas,  for  his  gelatino- 
bromida  n'.alalon,  on  the  condition  of  the  fall  pnblicabion  of  detaila, 
ahonld  w  not  now  probably  be  in  possession  of  their  secret  modm  ope- 
randi? And  suppose  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  had  received  a  medal  of 
progr-*)  forhia  strong  alkaline  developer,  would  he  now  be  holding  back 
two  more  important  novelties,  (imply  because  photographen  are 
nngratefnlT  Depend  upon  it  there  ia  nothing  which  would  aoeffectually 
atnn  the  growing  tendency  to  aecretiveneaa  among  photographers  aa  the 
offer  of  a  medal  of  progress  from  the  leading  photographic  society  on 
eondition  of  fall  and  free  pnfalication  of  the  secret.  When  will  our 
London  Photographic  Sooiety  beatir  itself,  and  strive  in  earoeat  to  do 
•ome  good  for  the  art  f  What  would  aucb  medals  ooat  beyond  a  amall 
fractional  part  of  ita  incomer  And  where  would  be  the  difficulty  in 
swarding  them  it  menUieri  generally  were  permitted  by  the  "  powers 
that  be"  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter? 

Some  few  weeks  ago  I  waa  telling  my  readers  abont  a  grand  discovery 
in  photography  which  had  been  made  by  a  M.  Rougeoa,  of  Brest,  and 
waa  announced  by  hia  friend  M.  Marival  in  the  columns  ot  Lt  Monitear, 
when  we  were  to  have  full  particulars  "in  our  next,"  which,  however, 
have  not  yet  appeared.  Strange  toaay,  M.  Rougeonhas  been  at  Bedon 
piaatiabig  aa  an  itinerant  portraitiat,  but  I  had  the  miafortane  not  to 
make  hia  acquaintance.  He  ia  an  operator  of  the  house  of  Legendre, 
at  Brest. 

H.  Janbert,  of  Haraeilles,  wntes  to  tell  me  that  he  is  still  using  iron 
in  the  development  of  moist,  albumen-preserved,  bromo-iodiaed  plates, 
and  prefen  it  to  pyrogallic  aoid.    Hia  plan  it  first  to  dip  the  exposed 


plate  in  a  salt  of  nitrate  of  silver  at  one  and  a-half  per  oent.  (about 
seven  grains  to  the  onnce),  and  then  pour  over  it  a  ten-grain  solution  of 
iron.  The  image  comas  out  slowly,  requiring  ten  minutes  to  develope, 
but  ia  very  soft  and  harmonious,  and  perfect  in  its  detaila.  The  plan 
reminds  me  of  Mr.  Gordon's  original  mode  of  developing  hia  gom-galUo 

The  same  gentleman  aends  me  a  carte  which  he  has  glazed  by  the 
following  simple  means,  vhieh  be  thinks  may  be  uaeEol  to  acme  of  the 
hnntbler  brethren  of  the  craft.  He  first  applies  a  thin  solution  ot  gum 
arable  in  dilated  alcohol  to  the  print,  and,  when  this  ia  dry,  ponrs  a 
little  plain  ooUodion  over  it;  after  which  he  passes  the  print  through 
the  rolling  and  embossing-presses.  I  endoae  hia  apeoimen  to  our 
Editors,  to  examine  and  oommeht  on  if  they  ohoose.  It  is  a  group  of 
three  of  the  betUi  of  Marseilles,  where,  from  personal  observation,  I 
can  vouch  for  there  being  a  larger  sprinkling  of  female  beauty  than  in 
this  part  of  France. 

M.  de  Potok  publishes  the  following  fonnula  for  makmg  retouching 
varnish,  which  he  aays  was  given  to  him  by  his  distinguished  friend 
M.  Victoiro,  of  Lyons,  and  is  the  same  which  is  sold  in  Qermany  at  a 
high  price  under  the  name  of  "  Idattolein  "—(beware,  dear  reader,  lest 
any  German  adventurer  should  beguile  you  into  baying  a  lot  of  it).  It 
conaists  simply  of  two  parts  of  pictore  varuiah  and  tiiree  parts  of  highly- 
rectified  essence  of  turpentine  mixed  together,  to  which  yon  may  add, 
if  yon  choose,  for  the  sake  of  perfuming  it,  a  little  essence  of  lavender. 

A  very  happy  idea  has  jost  occurred  to  M.  A.  Thaust,  an  amatenr,  ot 
Toulon,  which  he  haa  baatened  to  commit  to  print.  He  reminds  na 
that  many  years  ago  a  certain  Monslenr  B ,  Unding  a  mass  of  con- 
fused notions  current  on  the  snbject  ot  the  procosa  of  Daguerre,  took  it 

in  hand  to  write  a  little  book,  in  wliich  the  most  charming  simphoity 
was  evolved  out  of  chaos.  He  suggests  that  our  present  prooesaea  have 
now  got  into  similar  coDfusion,  and  that  it  is  high  time  for  a  second 

Monsieur  B to  come  forward  and  reduce  things  to  aomethiug  like 

order  and  ayatem.     Bat  I  am  afraid  thia  aeeond  Uonsiear  B will 

have  a  tough  job  of  it  unless  be  can  throw  a  little  more  light  upon  the 
theory  of  the  latent  image  than  we  have  at  present. 

Life  in  France,  although  deeply  tinged  with  rosy  hnea,  is  not  all  cou. 
lear  de  roae.  lb  liaa  afeiB  drawbacks.  If  one  live  under  a  bright  sky, 
and  breathe  a  pure  air  ;  if  one  be  not  poisoned  by  adulterated  food  and 
drinks  ;  if  one's  ooala  be  not  half  mode  up  of  iacombiutible  rubbish, 
one's  wine  half  water,  one's  reels  of  cotton  forty  per  cent,  short  length, 
and  one's  pounds  and  pints  iacomprebensibly  under  the  imperial  staa- 
dard ;  if  one's  pocket  be  not  picked  three  time*  a-week  ;  if  one  be  not 
garotted  by  ticket-of-Ieave  mea,  nor  crushed  nnder  the  wheels  of  an 
express  train  going  at  sixty  miloa  an  hour ;  if  one  be  not  awindled  by 
managers  of  banks  and  companies,  and  by  fraudulent  trustees  ;  and  it 
one  do  not  meet  at  large  in  society  gentlemen  who  in  France  wonld 
be  seen  sweeping  the  streets  of  Toulon  with  a  heavy  shot  chained  to 
their  ankle— «till  there  are  drawbacks  to  living  in  this  privileged  coun- 
try. In  the  firat  place,  no  one  seema  to  understand  the  value  of  time. 
Last  November  I  seat  a  eaae  oontaining  some  hobtlas  of  collodion  to 
Milan.  There  ia  direct  communication  all  the  way  from  hare  by  rail, 
and  yet  that  caae  was  twenty-five  days  in  reaching  its  destination. 

Bat  the  greatest  trouble  of  all  to  ma  is  tho  pain  oE  having  to  refuse 
letters  from  correspondents  in  England  which  are  overweight  or  iusnt* 
ficiently  stamped.  Evoiy  day  this  has  happened  during  the  past  week. 
If  I  did  not  make  it  a  rule  to  refuse  them  all  indiscriminately  I  should 
simply  be  mined  ;  and  if  my  correspondents  do  not  receive  a  reply  they 
may  condnde  with  certainty  what  has  happened.  The  refosed  letters 
are  not  returned  to  the  writers,  but  go  to  Paris,  where  they  lie  for  a 
time  and  are  then  destroyed.  A  letter  to  France  should  be  written  on 
the  very  tbionest  of  thin  paper,  and  be  pnt  into  the  thinnest  of  thin 
envelopes  ;  it  should  not  exceed  the  length  of  a  telegraphic  despatch,  and 
should  have  three  penny  stampa  put  upon  it.  Pray  attend  to  this,  kind 
correapondents,  or  else  do  not  write  to  me  at  all,  for  you  will  only  lose 
your  labour.  One  may  seed  a  great  coat  by  poit,  open  at  the  ends,  for 
a  mere  trifie ;  bat  a  letter  must  not  exceed  ten  grammes  (151  grains]  in 
weight. 

Sach  is  ONE  of  the  petty  regulations  with  which  the  French  govern- 
ment harasses  its  subjacts,  and  exasperates  them  with  a  frenzy  which 
takes  ample  veageances  when  a  revolntion  comes ;  and  all  this  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  franc*  per  annum  gaiued  to  the  revenue  by 
letters  overweight,  the  postage  on  which  is  now  trebled ! 

Sedan,  FAruarg  6,  1874.  Thomas  Suttos,  B.A. 
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THE  BDINBtJEGH  PHOTOQEAPHIC  SOCIETy. 
Tq  tht  Editobb. 


jht  la&d  people  to  believe  that  the  Gdmbnrgh  Photogr&pbic  Society 
haa  a  tendency  to  diacass  what  he  calls  "thooIngicaldogmaB."  Toahow 
the  correct  atandlng  of  the  Society,  allow  me  to  make  a  abort  statement. 

Aa  a  leoognition  of  the  national  religion,  the  law  hag  set  apart  the 
Sabbath  aa  a  day  of  rest  from  the  ordinary  bnslness  traoBBctiona  of  life. 
In  conaeqnence,  trades  aad  profeasiooa — irrespective  or  individual  beliefs 
— ahow  at  the  aame  time  self-respect  and  courtesy  to  the  nation  by  not 
breaking  the  law,  at  leaat  in  a  manner  offensive  to  the  publio.  But  if 
■D  indindaal  does  outrage  public  decency  by  breaking  that  law  in  face 
of  the  nation,  and  parades  the  fact  in  the  DSHspapen,  aurelv  the  body 
to  which  h«  helonga  may,  withoat  im^iropnety,  expreas  their  disapproval 
of  hia  act.  In  the  matter  in  qaeetion,  the  Edinburgh  Photogranhio 
Society  (with  the  exception  of  one  individual)  merely  signiGed  their 
disapproval  of  aach  an  act.  There  was  no  diacnssion  of  "  theological 
dogmoa."  "Bememfaer  the  Sabbath  Day"  ia  a  commandment;  but  it 
ia  alao  a  law  of  the  land. 

"A  Peripatetic  Photographer"  may  rest  aaenred  that  the  Edinburgh 
Photographio  Society  ii  quite  competent  to  conduct  its  buaineaa  with  dne 
selE-reapect  withoat  wishina  to  discuss  anbject*  with  which,  as  a  body, 
they  have  no  connection.— I  am,  yoon^  &c.,  Scornous, 

Ffltruarg  0,  1874 

P.S.— The  above  ia  written  in  defence,  not  in  attack;  and  ahoald 
(pv« no  offence  to  the  "advanced  tluuken,"  as  they  style  themaelvea.  — S. 


EXOHANGE    COLUMN. 

An  organ  aconrdlon  and  stand,  valus^Gs.,  guile  new,  also  alemncwiplc  oamera. 

and  pair  of  Vogel'a  double  comhination  lenses,  fpr  exchange.    Wanted,  dark 

tout,  bellovi  camsia,  and  leaa,  about  half-plate  size  or  lareer.— Addren,  W. 

'  H.  Faob,  3,  HiKh-atreet,  WaJnfleet. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORItB6FOHUBI«TB. 

tf  OarrMpendiali  shauid  luvtr  arilttn  iaih  tidM  efthipap4T. 
SiHTAz . —Thanka. 
D;  E. — Ws  can  iosrcely  agree  with  jon  in  yonr  satimation  of  the  portraits  taken 

at  Aloundria.     They  are  nut  "brilliant;"  they  are  merHl;  hard  and  patchy. 

They  ore  retomad  as  directed. 
PLAHO-CoNTaz. — From  some  observationa  Id  the  prcaant  number  it  will  be 

seen  that,  by  a  modifloation  of  the  iron  printing  procaaaea,  Degatlra  as  well 
'  as  podtiva  Images  may  be  obtained. 
B.  S.  W.— The  patent  Is  worthless.    The  nie  of  a  concave  lens  between  lbs 

object-glass  uid  the  ejapleoe  has  been  long  known,  and  nnch  has  been 

.written  on  the  aubjeot  many  yean  back. 
J.  R.— Raving  had  little  praatloal  acqoaiatance  with  the  pnweas  in  qDCatton, 

and  having  never  encountered  the  peculiar  kind  of  detect!  apparent  in  your 

negative,  we  cannot  give  a  sugseation  as  to  tbrir  origin.  Did  the  collodion 

DOntain  all  the  bromide  in  a  perfect  itate  of  aolation  } 
*'  QuEBEu"— 1.  A  preaa  aoitable  for  work  of  amall  Bias  may  be  had  fOr  about 

ten  ponnda.    Ver;  amall  presses  can  be  obtained  at  a  much  lower  price,— 2. 

A  weak  solution  ot  lndia*Tubbar  will  rnanre  the  adbeaion  of  (he  film  to  tbo 

pinte.— 3.  For  particnlaia  of  the  heliotype  proceaa,  and  other  proceases  of 

this  clasa,  aee  pagea  813  and  323  of  our  laat  volume. 
T.  Hdnt.— 1.  The  action  in  the  catalyeotvpeia  not  catalytic  at  all.    The 

ia  deoarapoaed  and  forms  protonitrate,  which,  nctini;  upon  Ibe 

ledueea  it,  and  thus  forms  the  image. — 2,  A  Baekle'a  bruah  ii  luciuau  uy  a 
.  tuft  of  cotton  wool  inaerted  in  one  end  of  a  wide  gleaa  tube.    It  is  drawn  In, 

and  retained  in  position,  by  the  lucp  of  a  string  passed  through  the  lube. 
YoDMO  EiPBBiitBNTiLlST  (Edinbnr)rh),— The  neutral  oialale  of  potach  used 

by  Mr.  Wiilia  in  bii  proccae  of  ^riatiuf  may  be_  prepared  by ''  ' 


nof  o: 


id  with  a  bol 


Ltod  solnlion  of 
im  the  binoialate 
mixtnieaa  much 


carbonate  of  potash.     The  salt  thna  foi 

ot  potash,  which  may  be  prepared  by  addiag 

more  oxalic  acid  as  wa*  originally  used. 

HiSTOBiCDB. — Having  the  book  in  yuur  possession,  we  auggeat  that  you  look 
carafully  through  ft  tor  the  data  requited  We  are  alwaja  deairuua  of 
aaaiating  inquirera.  but  wecannotbeeipected  to  devote  our  time  in  searching 
tor  tbat  which  yon  have  eqnal  faoililioa  with  a«  for  ascerlaiuinK.  In  reply 
to  your  second  query  we  would  adviiic  yea  to  use  ammonium  aolta  only  in 
your  albumen.    There  is  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  mixture, 

3.  E.  O.  P. — It  was  desirable  to  be  Informed  aa  to  the  intended  aspect  of  the 
■tudic ;  but  we  ahall  aasnme  that  you  have  a  choice  of  aapect.  Tba 
lean-to  atndio  will  be  an  excellent  Ibmi  provided  the  alope  of  the  rout  is 
towarda  the  north,  or  even  within  a  few  pointa  of  the  north.  The  aittcr  can 
then  be  placed  at  either  end  of  the  room.  If  an  east  or  weat  poiiLion  only 
can  be  si?curcd,  tben  a  rIdge-roof  Is  preferable,  ao  aa  to  permit  of  portraits 
being  taken  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  alao  admitting  of  the  pcsrtnilta 
being  lighted  from  either  aide.  With  regard  to  the  blinda,  if  the  lain-to 
root  be  adopted  one  set  of  dark  blue  blinds  ia  all  that  Is  neceasary.  With  the 
ridge-mof  a  aet  nf  dark  blinds  may  also  he  reqoirsd,  ao  aa  to  slop  ont  direct 
sunlight,  if  reqniatte. 

BECtlveD.— "A.  J.  W;"W.B.Batha  (inonrnezt);  Th4SciapticBn  Manval 
Rccond  Edilinn ;  Martuat  of  Phtttgraphy,  by  Capt  Abuey.  Reviews  ot 
the  latter  and  other  works  neit  netk. 


FoTAM,— A  ocmapondent  who  has  bad  much  eiperlenoe  In  makui^  oiygm, 
baa  anddenly  eueountired  a  diSonlty  bom  wbloh  he  dasiraa  eitiioalian  by 
the  aid  ot  acme  brother  reader.  He  saya :— "  Taalerdaj,  I  put  a  pound  and 
a-half  of  oxygen  mixture  (chlorate  of  potaab,  eighteen  ooncoa;  oiid*  of 
manganeao.  eight  ouccaa)  into  a  Pmnphrey's  dry  conical  tetart,  and  pnt 
it  on  a  fairly  good  Gre.  Fur  the  first  ten  minuteg  gaa  came  off  fr^y 
aa  asual,  then  it  stopped  itddenlg  and  refused  to  give  off  any  more.  I  In- 
creased the  heat,  ahook  the  retoTl  well,  and  at  la<t  tiok  the  top  ofT  I  tound 
tho  top  of  the  retort  uwf;  when  I  inverted  It,  itry  mixture  fell  ont.  I  pnt 
a  little  fresh  mixture  in,  but  it  would  not  give  off  any  gaa  at  all.  Can  any 
one  suggest  a  cause  ?  " 

PaoToaKifET  AT  THE  BoTAL  iNBTTnTTioH. — On  Friday  next,  tho 
20th  init.,  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Boyal 
Institntion  On  IKe  Autotype  and  other  Photographic  Procciut  and  D'lt- 
eoneriea.  We  nnderatand  that  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  proceaaea 
will  be  given. 

TiNTBD  Papeb. — We  have  received  from  the  Franch  Albnmentaed 
Paper  Company  (32,  Newman-atroet,  Oxford -street)  samplea  of  their 
paper,  both  tinted  and  white.  The  former  ia  of  a  very  qaiet,  agreeable 
pink  tint,  and  both  it  and  (he  white  sample  produce  good  prints.  Wo 
used  the  acetate  toning  bath  when  making  the  trial. 

Tbb  Photookapbic  Socibtv.— The  metro[)olitan  photogrmhic  jonr 
nala  contain  evidence  that  the  Photographio  Society  of  London  la 
tneoaced  with  revolution  or  dissolution.  If  both  were  to  befall  it  tlia 
iiitereatfl  of  science  would  hardly  snfTer,  since  a  more  eingularly  in- 
efficient  organiaation,  under  the  guise  of  a  acientiSc  body,  It  would  b« 
difficult  to  find,  or  one  whose  reaolta  in  the  acientific  world  are  ao 
trivial.  It  ia  diScalt  indeed  to  conceive  that  a  aociety  into  whoaa 
handa, /au/«  de  mteux,  the  recognition  and  fostering  ot  research  in  ao 
important  a  branch  of  science  aa  photography  haa  faUen,  ahonid  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  for  so  many  yeara  but  organiae  itself  into  a 
pocket  borongh  in  the  direction  of  which  no  man  of  eminent  soiectifio 
capacity  takes  part ;  which  not  only  haa  no  scientific  t<eporta  or  evea 
iuveatigattotiH,  bnt  aeema  to  care  only  to  make  of  itaelf  a  weak  mimimy 
of  an  art  dab  the  chief  objects  of  which  are  to  prove  that  aphotographor 
ooght  to  have  a  chance  for  the  Rj^yal  Academy,  to  diacnaa  the  moat  effec- 
tive style  of  getting  up  portraita  to  revive  the  trade  demand,  and  to 
discuss  such  queations  aa  to  whether  portraita  mny  be  retouched  or  not, 
and  whether  the  printing  of  a  photograph  from  a  half-dozen  n^ativea, 
more  or  leas,  ia  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  design  or  not.  It  ia  not 
sufficient  to  put  the  nomea  of  two  or  three  well-known  men  of  acianc« 
on  the  council  of  a  society  if  the  eociotr  ahow  no  care  far  science ;  and 
if  the  Photographic  Society  can  do  aothine  more  to  merit  the  nominal 
position  which  it  bolda  (without  filling  it)  it  ia  time  that  it  should  retire 
and  give  place  to  another.  Photography  bae  now  become  one  of  tiia 
moat  important  aids  to  reaaarch  in  many  Heidi  of  science  ;  every  naw 
discovery  whioh  ahnll  develope  this  oasiatance  and  make  ita  efficiency 
more  complete  ia  of  importance  to  the  whole  world — of  a 
redible  T 
the  inveatigat: 

ven  take  recognition  of  them  even  when  made, 
while  the  petty  jealooaies  of  the  dominant  clique  have  driven  ont  of  tbs 
Society  most  of  tbe  really  capable  and  Bucceaaful  inveatigatora  who  hava 
ever  been  in  it.  If  the  efforts  at  reform  now  being  made  should  lead  to 
ancceaa,  and  the  Society  become  what  it  ahould  be,  a  acieatiHc  body,  ao 
innch  tho  better ;  but  if  not,  it  ia  time  that  aome  new  organiaation 
should  be  formed  to  take  in  hand  ecriously  the  exploration  ot  the  still 
untried  jields  of  chemical  research,  and  make  photography  a  real  branch 
of  science,  and  not  deal  with  it  merely  aa  an  amnaemeut  or  a  trade. — 


METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT, 

Fariht  IFcek  Hiding  February  11,1874. 
Observations  (nkcn  at  4C6,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  STXWAsn,  Optician. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  NEGATIVE  NITRATE  BATHS. 
PB0BUL7  tlMie  »re  few  of  onr  retdsn  who,  having  used  a  nitmte 
bath  for  ft  oomidorabU  time,  have  not  observed,  upon  allowicg 
it  to  remKfn  tt  teat  for  *  d*;  or  two,  a  crop  of  namerous,  very 
minnte  Hiculu  oiyatala  linioR  the  reoeptaola  in  whioli  it  lias  been 
kJlawad  to  stand,  and  donbtleis  many  hare  been  ciiriiius  to  know  of 
what  tbeoe  erystala  ooniiated.  They  generally  praeeot  tlie  ^psarance 
of  coIoorlesB  tranaparent  neadlei,  refracting  Ugbt  very  brillianUy. 
They  have  uanally  been  auppoaed  to  be  iodide  of  silver,  either  alone 
or  in  combiDaUoD  with  nitrate  of  the  same  metal  in  tlie  form  of  an 
jodo-nitrate ;  but,  bo  far  aa  no  are  aware,  Uiey  have  never  been  aub- 
jwtad  to  Btriot  examinatioD. 

Tory  reoenUy.  in  converaation  with  a  friend— a  oareful  and  moat 
obaervant  amateur,  Mr.  Warneike — we  were  ioformed  by  that  gentle- 
man that  he  had  aaoertaioed  Iheie  cryetala  were  notliing  more 
nor  len  thvt  fulmmaU  of  miner.  Auumiug  this  itatemeut  to  be 
oorreot — and  from  a  ainf^le  experiment  with  a  very  amall  qaantity  of 
Um  ■ubataDoe  we  have  been  able  to  oollaet  we  believs  that  tliis  will 
be  found  to  be  the  fact — it  becomea  mteraslutg  to  know  how  Iha 
oomponnd  in  question  is  formed. 

Upon  treating  a  solution  of  silver  in  exoeaa  of  nitrio  acid  with 
aloohol,  and  applying  heat,  rapid  deoompoaition  of  the  latter  ensues, 
with,  evolution  of  nitrona  gas,  and  upoa  the  oooling  of  the  fluid 
fulminate  at  silver  separates  in  aonsiderable  qoanlily.  It  requires, 
tberefore,  no  great  stretoh  of  imagination  to  oonoeive  that  that 
which  takes  place  readily  by  th^  appUoation  of  heat  msy  go  on 
■lowly  in  the  cold.  The  quantity  of  tbe  substance  formed  in  an 
ordinftry  bath  is  so  exoeedingly  small — probably  not  exoeeding  in 
weight  more  than  a  grain  or  two  in  a  bath  of  faair-agallon  or  up- 
wards— we  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  proper  examination ; 
but  we  hope  to  avail  ourselves  of  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  when 
we  shall  reoor  to  the  matter. 

While  upon  tbe  anbjeot  of  the  nitrate  bath,  we  may  mention 
another  oiroumatanee  of  recent  occurrence  whioh  is  worth  noting, 
altbongh  we  oannot  at  the  moment  offer  an  explanation  of  it. 

An  old  bath  which  had  been  a  aonsiderable  time  in  use,  and  whiab 
had  oaaaed  to  give  good  piotnres,  was  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a 
view  of  fusing  the  nitrate  contained  in  iL  Thta  operation  was  oarried 
on  in  a  large  open  capsule,  fresh  portions  of  the  bath  being  added  as 
the  evaporation  prooeeded.  By  an  inadvertence  the  heat  was  per- 
mitted to  oontinue  longer  tlian  was  intended ;  and  upon  entering  tbe 
tsboroto^  after  the  It^ue  of  an  hour  or  so  the  room  was  found  to  be 
full  of  add  vapour.  This  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  the  nitrate 
had  beoome  fused,  and  remained  in  this  state  probably  for  some 
time;  but  the  acid  vapour  which  permeated  through  the  whole 
apartment  appeared  to  have  carried  silver  with  it  to  sll  parte  of  tbe 
room — not  to  a  greaterextent  in  the  immediate  neighbourliood  of  the 
hsated  ospsnle  than  lb  the  parts  of  the  room  furtlteat  removed  from 
it,  every  particle  of  horizontal  aurfaoe  being  apparenlly  equally 
affected  by  what  we  must  conaider  as  a  shower  of  acid  vapour  con- 
taining silver  in  a  volatile  form.  Sheets  of  paper  and  the  wooden 
conuter  and  shelves  of  the  laboratory  were  equally  stained  and 
discoloured  with  (be  well-known  silver  stain. 

There  was  no  question  here  of  the  spliuhing  up  of  tlie  semi-fused 
lasM,  bat  an  uniform  coating  all  over  the  room.  In  tlie  case  nf  a 
willing  table  many  feet  distant  from  the  bend  upon  which  the  silver 
was  fused,  the  blottiug-pad  was  tinted  as  perfectly  oe  though  it  had 


raeeived  a  coating  of  paint;  sheets  of  paper  thrown  one  upon 
another  assnmed  an  uniform  chocolate  eolotir;  and  where  a  pen- 
bolder  had  been  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  a  clean,  sharp  mark 
showed  where  the  silvery  shower  had  bllen — all  evidencing  that  the 
laboratory  had  been  filled  with  a  spray,  so  to  speak,  of  silver  in  a  vola- 
tile form,  which  bad  deposited  itself  on  everything  in  it,  even  to  the 
moat  distant  parts  of  the  room.  The  sheets  of  paper  thus  discoloured, 
though  sppearinft  uniform  in  tint  when  viewed  at  a  short  distanoe, 
showed,  upon  close  examination,  that  the  discolouration  wae  pro- 
duced by  innumeiable  minute  specks  in  almost  absolute  oonlaet 
with  one  another. 

That  the  ailver  compound,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had 
really  bllen  in  a  shower,  and  was  not  merely  condensed  upon  the 
Burlace  of  the  objects  subjected  to  it,  was  conclusively  proved  by  the 
appearance  of  an  old  photograph  which  hod  been  fastened  by  a  few 
nails  to  the  wall  on  one  aide  of  tiie  laboratory.  This  print  had 
never  been  carefully  mounted,  and  was  rnoked  and  cockled  in  varions 
places.  The  projecting  portions  npon  their  npper  sides  had  been 
stained  in  the  same  way  as  the  otlier  articles  in  tlie  room,  but  oU 
vertieal  parts  of  the  print  were  abaolutely  untouched. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  evaporating  a  portion  of  tbe 
silver  was  absolutely  volatilUed  with  the  acid  evaporated,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  affirmed  that  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  carried  over 
with  the  watery  vapour  in  the  distillation  of  a  solution  of  it,  «.; .,  ia 

PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
No.  IV.-PHOTO-BKAMBLLINQ. 
A  GALLIC  brother,  M.  Paul  Mamy  Qodard,  of  Paris,  bos  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  apphcation  of  carbon  printing  to  porcelain  or  oOitx 
similar  substanoe,  whioh,  after  the  pigture  is  developed,  receives  a 
coating  of  transparent  enamel  or  vitTMua  glaie,  and  is  fused  by 
being  baked  in  an  oven. 

The  patentee  takes  a  picture  by  the  ordinary  carbon  process,  deve- 
loping it  npon  porcelain,  delf-ware,  biscuit,  enamel,  or  similar 
materials.  In  order  to  accomplish  tliis  he  prepares  his  sensitive 
carbon  paper  or  tissue  by  means  of  a  solution  of  glycerine,  water, 
and  oolonr,  pure  gelatine  melted  in  a  water  bath,  and  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potaah.  This  bath  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  80*  to 
100°  Fah.,  and  upon  it  one  aide  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  floated.  No 
partioolars  whatever  are  given  respecting  the  proportions  in  whieh 
these  ingredients  ore  to  be  mixed. 

Paper  prepared  in  ^e  foregoing  manqer  is  exposed  in  the  printing- 
^me  under  a  negative,  and  the  paper  is  subsequently  pressed  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  material  upon  which  it  is  to  be  deve- 
loped, which  operation  is  efiested  in  tlie  usual  way  by  placing  it  in 
water  heated  to  the  temperature,  of  100*  Fah.  The  patentee  says 
that  mineral  colours  should  be  need  in  tiiese  reproductions,  as  vege- 
table oi'lours  would  be  destroyed  by  heat.  Tlie  picture  thus  obtained 
is  covered  with  enamel  or  vitreous  glaze,  and  ia  baked  in  an  own. 

The  specific  claim  is  thus  stated : — "  I  hereby  declare  this  inven- 
tion to  consist  in,  and  I  claim  the  mode  of,  reproducing  dranlngs, 
devices,  and  designs  on  porcelain,  delf-ware  and  such-like  materials, 
Bubstniitiiilly  as  above  described  and  set  fortli,  by  means  of  the 
carbon  process  above  mentioned." 

Several  years  ago,  while  tbe  Autotype  Company  was  in  a  state  of 
embryo,  having  its  home  at  Brixton,  we  snggested  to  Mr.  J.  K.  . 
Johnson  the  possibility  of  obtaining  burnt-in  photographs  by  a  pro- 
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Mu  umilar  to  that  now  pataatad.  The  objeotion  made  wu  the  eer- 
tuatj  of  the  gelatine  with  which  the  pigment  was  incorporated 
pnokering  up  under  tlia  great  heat  (reqniaite  for  fusing  the  enamel  or 
glaze)  to  nhioh  it  woald  necewaril;  have  to  be  anbjeoted.  We 
imagine,  mlLhongh  at  thia  moment  ne  oannot  reoal  the  precise  cir- 
onmatanoefl,  wa  have  met  with  the  Bnggestion  more  than  onoe  in  the 
oonras  of  our  photographic  reading. 

If  tha  patentee  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Titrifled  image 
according  to  the  process  described  in  outline,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  ha  baa  not  giren  the  neosasary  details  to  enable  other  photo- 
graphers to  do  BO  likewise. 

The  natare.  constitntioo,  and  mods  of  applying  the  glaza  are  not 
commonicated ;  henoe,  in  aooordanoe  with  a  principle  in  patent  law 
that  everytbing  claimed  ahall  ba  minutely  described,  the  absence  of 
■uch  a  description  in  this  case  might  tell  seriously  against  the  validity 
of  the  patent,  aasnming  that  the  patentee  had  been  able  to  orsToome 
the  difficnitj  arimog  horn  the  pnckering  op  and  deetruotian  of  the  film. 

But  the  moat  formidable  obstacle  with  which  the  patentee  will 
have  to  oontend  is  tha  ability  of  producing  photographio  enamels  by 
means  of  three  other  processes,  all  snperior  as  respaota  simplicity 
and  rapidi^  to  any  method  of  carbon  printing  that  can  be  adopted. 
Wa  allude  to  the  substitutionary  process  in  nsing  a  collodion  trans- 
parency; to  what  is  well-known  aa  the  "dusting  on"  process;  and  to 
printing  by  the  lichtdrack  or  collotype  process,  nsing  an  ink  con- 
taining a  vitrifiable  pigment.  Wa  have  seen  higb-class  resQlta  pro- 
duced by  ell  these  methods.  The  first  two  can  be  worked  by  artificial 
light ;  the  last,  when  the  printii^  snr&ee  has  once  been  obtained,  is 
effected  by  the  ordinary  process  of  lithographic  printing. 

Ko.  v.— A  REVOLVING  CAMERA 
Fbottsunal  protection  has  been  obtained  by  Mr,  Hodgson,  of  Shef- 
field, for  a  method  of  simplifying  cameras  by  doing  away  with  the 
daik  slides  or  changing  boxes  which  are  required  when  working  at  a 
distance  from  home. 

The  patentee  puts  the  drawbacks  to  dry-plate  oameraa  and  dark 
slides  in  an  exceedingly  strong  light  in  his  preamble,  which  we  give 
in  his  own  laognige ; — 

"This  invention  relates  to  cameras  tor  taking  photographs  in  the 
studio  or  in  tbe  open  ccnntry,  and  has  for  its  objeota  to  aapanede  the 
present  form  of  cameru  with  their  onmbenome  dnV.  slides  and  foonsaiDg 
screens,  which  are  continaslly  getting  ont  of  order,  and  the  intricate  or 
oomplez  arrangements  of  ordinary  dry-plBte  cameras,  for  getting  the 
prepared  plates  into  position  without  damaging  the  film  thereon,  or 
breaking  the  glass  plate  intended  to  receive  or  carry  the  negative  picture, 
and  to  take  or  produce  a  Dumber  of  piotores  more  rapidly  and  at  less 
cost  than  by  _auy  other  photographio  apparatus  hitherto  used  for  the 

Now,  in  point  of  fact  double  dark  slides  are  not  "  cumbersome," 
and  they  do  «ot  "continually"  get  out  of  order.  Dry -plate  cameras 
are  neither.intrioate  nor  complex  in  their  constraetion ;  and  no  diffi' 
onlty  is  ever  experienced  in  preserving  the  plates  from  fracture  or  in 
the  protection'of  their  films  when  placing  them  in  position.  We  are 
enabled  to  aayj  so  much  as  the  result  of  our  experisuee  during  many 
years'  practice.  The  patentee's  experience  must  have  been  acquired 
in  connection  with  singularly  ill-devised  and  worse-made  instruments. 

The  means  by  which  he  proposes  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  Itis 
invention  are  as  follow;— He  constructs  a  hollow  dmm.  or  the 
skeleton  frame  of  a  drum,  or  of  a  many-sided  figure  of  suitable 
materials  and  dimensions.  In  the  top  and  bottom  discs  of  this  drum 
grooves  are  oat  or  formed  thereon  -for  the  insertion  tlierein  of  any 
convenient  number  of  prepared  glass  plates,  either  wet  or  dry,  on 
wliich  portrnito  or  other  pictiires  are  to  be  photographed ;  the  skeleton 
frame  may  also  be  formed  with  any  number  of  sides,  according  to  the 
size  and  number  of  the  plates  desired  to  be  placed  therein,  leaving  a 
narrow  slit  or  opening  behind  or  opposite  to  a  fixed  plate  of  ground 
glass  to  focus  through.  The  angle  pieces  of  tbe  said  skeleton  frame 
are  properly  grooved  to  receive  and  hold  the  prepared  glass  plates, 
these  arrangementa  being  made  ao  aa  to  form  a  figure  with  regular 
and  equal  sides,  or  nearly  so,  in  order  that  each  prepared  glass  plate 
may  in  succession  be  broii^flit  by  (he  motion  or  turninf;  of  the  drum 
into  the  cxnct  poeitiou  previously  occupied  by  the  focussing-gUsS' 


This  drum  is  then  inserted  in  a  box  or  ease,  and  is  so  pivoted  therein 
that  it  can  be  freely  revolved  or  turned  by  a  handle  or  fingai  fixed  on 
the  upper  pivot  ontside  the  said  box.  This  box  is  provided  in  front 
with  a  sliding  lens,  and  behind  or  directly  opposite  the  said  lena  with 
a  small  strip  or  plate  of  yellow  or  other  suitably-coloured  glass,  to 
focus  through  and  to  protect  the  prepared  plates  from  tbe  effects  of 
the  light  thereon  when  revolving  the  drum.  Securely  fixed  on  the 
top  or  lid  of  the  box,  and  centered  on  the  said  upper  pivot  of  tha 
dmm,  is  a  circular  dial  plate,  on  and  near  to  the  circumference 
of  which,  at  the  proper  distances,  numbers  or  figures  are  placed 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  plates  or  sides  of  the  drum ;  the 
ground  or  focussing-glasa  plate,  being  fixed  in  and  forming  one  i ' ' 
of  the  drum,  is  always  in  its  place,  and  oannot  be  easily  damaged  or 
destroyed.  This  foonssing-glass  the  inventor  designates  "  No.  1,"  and 
the  prepared  glass  plate  next  thereto — say  on  the  left-hand — "No.  3," 
and  BO  on  with  the  ceroainder  of  the  plates  in  the  dram  following  in 
the  same  direotiun.  In  operating  this  oamsra,  the  dmm,  which  has 
been  previously  supplied  with  prepared  glass  plates,  is  tamed  or 
partially  revolved  by  means  of  the  finger  placed  over  tha  dial  plale 
and  a  tmtohet  wheel  and  spur  thereunder,  until  the  said  finger  pmnta 
to  or  is  over  No.  1  on  tbe  dial  plate,  when  tbe  foonssing-glasi  is  in 
position  behind  the  lens,  and  directly  opposite  the  oolourad  glass  in 
the  box  and  the  narrow  opening  in  tha  drum;  on  looking  through 
which  ccloored  glass  and  opening  so  placed  in  tine  the  picture  is 
seen  on  the  gronud  glass,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  focussing. 
When  the  focussing  is  completed  the  slide  behind  the  lena  is  closed 
and  the  finger  moved  to  No.  2  on  tha  dial  plate,  which  brings  a 
prepared  glass  plate  into  position  in  the  exact  place  ooonpied  by  tiis 
foonssing-glass  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  image  or  piotare,  aa 
previously  seen  on  the  focussing-glass.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
prepared  glaas  plates  in  the  dmm  are  in  succession  brought  befois 
the  lena  and  receive  an  impression  or  picture. 

When  different  views  are  required  on  each  of  the  plates  in  the 
drum,  after  taking  the  first  view,  sa  previously  described,  the  finger 
and  ratchet  wheel  are  again  tamed  round  to  No.  I  on  the  dial  plate, 
when  the  focussing-glass  is  again  behind  the  lens,  and  the  apparatna 
ia  ready  to  focus  another  view.  When  this  is  arranged  the  drum  is 
turned  until  the  finger  points  to  No.  3  on  the  dial  piste,  so  as  to 
present  another  prepared  plate  behind  the  lens,  and  the  second  view 
is  taken,  and  so  on  for  Uie  remainder  of  the  prepared  plates  in  the 
dmm,  the  aeetions  on  the  drum  serving  the  place  of  the  dark  slides 
at  present  used. 

This  apparatus  may  be  made  in  different  forms,  the  main  or  lead- 
ing features  being  retained  in  eaoh  case.  For  example :  in  a  camera 
for  the  studio  where  only  one  or  two  plates  are  required  at  one  time, 
the  "drum''  may  be  only  a  quadrant  or  one-fourth  of  a  circle  or 
polygon,  wherein  the  plate  or  plates  are  plaoed,  leaving  the  adjointog 
quadrant  an  empty  space,  so  that  aa  tbe  views  are  taken  tbsy  are 
turned  into  this  empty  quadrant  or  Space.  For  a  sterewoopic 
camera  the  dmm  is  fixed  to  revolve  on  a  horizontal  axis,  the  other 
parts  being  formed  as  previously  described  where  the  dmm  revolves 
on  a  vertical  axis  or  on  pivots. 

The  camera  may  be  of  any  size  or]|dimensioni,  and  tha  inventor 
asserts  that  it  eau  be  produoed  at  less  than  the  present  cost  of 
similar  articles,  and  be  more  dnrable.  It  may  be  made  of  wood,  tin, 
brass,  or  other  suitable  material  whioh  will  not  warp  or  be  otherwise 
iojurionsly  affected  by  variations  of  climate.  It  may  alqo  be  made 
of  paper  for  a  toy  camera,  with  a  bull's-eye  lena,  to  exhibit  small 
tranaparenoies.  Its  construction  being  exceedingly  simple,  it  oannot 
eaaily  get  out  of  order.  It  is  very  oompaot,  portable,  and  light, 
always  ready  for  use,  and  is  therefore  very  suflable  for  tourists  in 
taking  atereoscopic  and  otberviews,  cards  for  albnms,  and  the  like. 

From  tbe  foregoing  description  many  of  oar  readers  will  agree 
with  as  in  thinking  that  the  "  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disesse." 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  photographer  goes  to  the  country  with 
a  dozen  12  X  10  plates  secured  in  six  double  dark  slides.  These 
will  make  a  comparatively  small  parcel ;  but  suppose  that  the  patent 
arrangement  were  adopted,  and  the  plat«s  arranged  around  the 
periphery  of  a  drum,  the  diameter  of  this  dmm  would  require  to  be 
about  three  feet !    Comment  on  Hufl, la  supcrffogose,    »  .  -- 
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DIBECT  LARGE  BEADS. 
In  tekiag  lugs  liudi  iinet  ±  tcij  impottuit  point  ii  apt  to  be  over- 
lotdnd  by  photognphars.  Portrait  lanui,  as  nsnally  oDnatractftd, 
«»  not  piopwlj  adapted  for  pTOdacing  piotares  the  uma  aiza  as  the 
otigiiuJ.  Their  prinoipla  of  oonstmotion  ia  baaed  on  the  aBsomptioa 
that  ono  of  tba  ooigagato  fooi— that  is,  the  Hobject— is  at  a  mnoh 
greater  distance  from  the  leiiB  than  the  other,  or  sensitive  plate.  The 
back  and  front  leniea  of  a  portrait  oombinatton  are  each  conBtmcted  in 
■  diffarant  way,  and  the  object  of  thanon-synunetrioity  of  an  olgsctiTe 
of  this  Uad  is  to  meet  the  different  angles  at  whioh  tha  rays  enter 
and  emerge  from  the  lens.  Tha  nila  in  respect  to  a  portrait  lens  is 
thia — that  Hia  front  or  bi-oonvei  lens  of  the  combination  most  be 
tamed  towards  that  ooDjngate  focas  which  is  at  tha  greatest  diatanoe. 
Tn  ordinary  portraitnra  the  front  lens  mnst  be  next  tha  sitter. 

It  follows  from  thia  that,  if  a  lens  be  oonstmcted  for  portiaitaie  in 
whioh  one  of  the  oonj  agates  shall  be  longer  than  tha  other, 
it  is  nnaoitad  for  any  other  purpose,  such  as  tha  prodnotion  of  an 
imago  tha  soma  aiia  as  tha  original.  It  is  true  that  by  the  introdno- 
ticHi  of  a  amall  stop  a  portrait  lans,  or  any  other  lens,  will  woi^ 
under  all  conoeivable  oiromnsbances ;  hot  we  ore  now  speaUng  of  the 
effioient  working  of  a  lens  with  its  fall  aperture. 

But  if,  on  tha  other  hand,  the  attempt  be  made,  as  appears  to 
have  been  dona  by  some  who  hare  striven  to  produce  works  of  the 
dimensions  entitling  them  to  be  oompetiton  for  the  late  Crawahay 
prizes — if  tha  attempt  be  made,  we  say,  to  produce  heads  larger  than 
the  original,  then  the  optical  condiliona  ore  entirely  at  hnlt.  Nothing 
remains  under  such  oireomatanoes  bat  to  reverse  the  lans  entirely,  and 
to  point  the  posterior  element  of  the  oombinstion  to  the  face  of  the  sitter. 

A  portrait  of  tha  oharaater  refsrted  to  is  really  an  "  enlargement," 
nlthoogb  token  direct;  and  the  optical  laws  which  necessitate  the 
back  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  being  tuned  towards  the 
trausparenay  projeeted  hj  a  magio  lantem  upon  a  sereen,  equally 
eompels  the  back  lens  to  be  directed  towards  the  face  of  a  living 
■itter  wben  that  dtt^r  is  sitnated  at  a  greater  diatanoe  from  the 
lens  than  the  groand  glaaa  or  sensitive  plate  upon  whioh  the 
image  to  to  be  reoeived. 

Wa  observe  tliat  an  old  friend  boa  been  maUng  its  appearance  with 
a  new  face.  The  wsll-wom  snbject  of  an  auxiliary  exposure  of  the 
sensitive  p1at«  to  coloured,  or  even  direct  mfali,  radiaUona,  bos  been 
brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  Iiondon  PUoto- 
graphin  Society  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fry.  Evidently  Mr.  Fry  was  not 
aware  of  die  exhanstive  experimente  which  have  been  made  in  con- 
neetkm  with  this  matter,  and  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
nooidad  in  this  JonmaL  The  variation  introduced  by  Mr.  Fry  on 
On  methods  previonaly  proposed  is  the  admitting  of  light  to  the 
plate  throngh  the  lens  after  passing  through  a  diao  of  opal  glass. 
This,  as  will  ba  seen,  is  only  another  means  among  nnmeroos  others 
propoaad  of  mbjaoting  the  plate  to  the  aotioa  of  weak  diffosed  light 
Thoae  of  ow  readers  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it  folly  treated 
of  In  aHides 'at  pages  filG  and  S3T  of  our  volume  for  1873 ;  mean- 
while we  may  refbr  them  to  Mr.  Foxlee'a  observations  in  our  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Sonth  London  ^otographio  Society  to  be 
fbnnd  in  another  page. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ENLARGED  LANDSCAPE 
NEGATIVES. 

[A.  MUUHDiilialou  to  th*  HuwliMtn  Fhotocnptdt  Soclttj.] 

Ix  is  not  neoessarj^  for  me  to  say  anythioa  about  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  move  about  more  easily,  cheaply,  and  with  less 
annoyanoa  with  a  small  photographic  outfit  than  with  a  large  one, 
aa  it  is  too  well  known.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  aay  tltat 
enlarging  ia  easier  than  taking  a  modarata'sized  negativa  direct,  as 
it  is  not  so ;  for,  at  the  least,  three  good  plates  have  to  be  worked 
instead  of  one.  The  great  advantage  I  consider  to  be  that  the 
tonristcanbringthe  work  home,  where  there  are  or  should  be,  greater 
conTeaiencea,  and  so  make  himself  leas  of  a  slave  during  what 
Shonld  be  a  pleasant  out,  if  the  weather  ba  favourable. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  let  as  oonaideT  the  email  negative.  Tha  defi- 
aWoa  most  be  pwfeat.  emecia^r  in  the  two  oomeis  of  the  fore- 
pooDd.    It  moat  b«  goad  in  a  pletoiial  sense ;  for,  though  a  la^ 


picture  ia  saparior  to  a  small  one,  still,  if  it  be  not  of  a  good  subject 
the  smaller  it  is  the  better.  The  negative  must  have  a  fall  amount 
of  detail  in  the  sbadowa,  and  be  vigorona  without  being  too  intense 
in  the  lights,  only  a  em^l  portion  of  which  should  be  quite  opaqae, 
and  thia,  if  possible,  should  out  sharp  sgoinat  a  deep  shadow  to  give 
brilliancy  to  the  pictnre.  The  negative  must  not  have  been  printed 
&\)m  too  often.  If  one  which  has  been  so  used  be  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glass  it  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  minute  black  spots, 
caused  by  silver  from  the  paper  getting  into  the  poiee  of  the  vonieh. 


opinion,  they  warp,  and  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  imperfect  defi- 
nition. It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  lens  be  the  very 
beat  that  can  be  cbtamed,  and  "eepeciallj  it  must  o""""  •!"  "'-•'> 
""*'''         >  -  -  ■  ■         ^gj,  my  jj J  eight-by-fivo  : 

igh  they  ore  sharp  enough  for  printing 

from,  and  as'sharp  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  platea,  still  there 

is  such  a  falling  off  in  the  definition  towards  the  nurtrina  that  they 

unfit  for  en&rgement.    Thaj  have  been  done  wiSi  oparo-glass 


lenses  and  the  front  combination  of  a  portrait  lens.    The  pTO< 
used  abonld  be  one  which  gives  a  oriap  ima<e.    GolIodio-aTbamen 
comes  first  on  ths  list ;  then  the  hromo-iodide  dry  plates,  such  as 


gum-gallic;  next,  wet  plates  and  those  dry  ones  with  a  cryetalline 
preservative,  such  as  tannin.  It  ie  advisable  that  a  magnifying  glue 
be  used  in  focuaaing.  Platea  aUould  not  ba  varuiehea  until  a  good 
tranapareuej  be  obtained.  Collodio-albomen  will  do  without,  and 
the  other  dry-plate  and  wet  negetivaa  should  receive  a  ooat  of  lliitt 
albumen  while  they  are  wet,  which  should  be  dried  befote  tbe  fixe, 
I  in  varnishing. 

I  had  almost  foi^tten  to  say  anytbins  about  ths  Bias  of  negatires 
suitable  for  enlargement.  I  thick  it  best  not  to  make  item  too 
small,  as  they  not  only  have  to  stand  more  enlargement  to  attain  a 
given  size,  bnt  they  are  leas  fitted  to  do  ao ;  for,  as  the  size  of  the 
plate  decceaees,  it  is  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
imafje.  I  ^uld  recommend  not  leas  than  half-plste  nor  larger  than 
whola-plate  size,  the  size  of  seven  and  a-half  by  five  inches, 
ooromufly  need  by  amateurs,  beins  very  euitable. 
Novfor  the  transparency.  It  should  be  made  by  contact  printiaf 
I  a  plate  larger  than  the  nt^tive,  and  of  the  aame  kind  of  glass, 
it  thinner,  for  aofety  to  the  negative ;  for  all  but  negatives  on  pJate, 
thin,  flat  eiown  is  beet.  The  tranaperenoy  muet  be  full  of  detail  in 
lights  and  shadows,  and  not  too  intense :  it  may  be  made  by  the 
autotype  or  eollodio -bromide  prcoess,  but  transparent  albumen  films 
seem  to  find  most  favour  at  present.  I  will  describe  the  albumen 
process  as  I  have  last  practised  it,  and  I  muet  not  omit  to  say  that  I 
got  a  great  deal  of  information  from  a  paper,  published  about  the 
middle  of  last  year  in  both  the  photographic  journals,  by  Mr. 
Carbutt,  an  American  gentlemen.  Takathawnitesof  four  fresh  qgs, 
and  add  thereto  ten '"'"''" r;  of  glacial  acetdo  acid  in  holf-an-ounoe  of 
water.  Stir  well  together  a  minute  or  two,  leave  half  an  hour,  than 
strain  through  a  piece  of  ooarae  white  cslioo,  and  next  through  a 
piece  of  the  finest  calico ;  then  add  fifteen  minims  of  strong  liquid 
ammonia.  Dissolve  twenty  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium,  ten  of 
bromide  of  ammoniam,  and  ten  of  sugar-candy  in  two  drachms  of 
water ;  add  to  the  albumen  and  stir  it  welL  Filtai  through  a  piece 
of  moistened  sponge  cut  to  the  ahape  of  a  cork,  and  fitted  in  the  neck 
of  a  funnel  Folisb  the  best  side  of  a  clean  plate  with  a  few  drope 
of  the  albumen,  using  a  piece  of  clean  calico;  warm  tlie.  plate 
alightly,  uae  the  dusting  bnish,  and  coat  witli  ripe,  etructureless,  end 
thin  bromo-iodised  collodion.  As  soon  as  it  ie  sat  put  it  in  a  dish  of 
water,  rock  it  until  the  plate  is  no  looger  greasy,  then  wash  well 
under  a  tan;  for,  if  the  ether  and  alcohol  be  not  entirely  washed 
out,  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  which  causes  marks  in  the  film. 
Now  drun  two  or  three  minutes  with  the  bottom  corner  resting  on 
blotting-paper,  then  coat  with  the  iodised  albumen :  let  the  plate  rest 
horizontally  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  fiow  the  weak  albumen 
into  a  bottle  to  be  used  for  the  first  coat  of  future  plates.  Coat 
with  iha  strong  albumen  four  times,  letting  it  fiow  from  a  different 
comer  ea<^  time,  and  from  the  one  where  me  collodion  wae  poured 
from  last  rest  this  oorner  on  a  thick  pad  of  clean  bbtting-paper,  the 
top  comer  againet  a  dean  plate-box,  with  the  film  inwards.  Let  it 
reit  thus  for  an  boor,  then  dry  off  before  a  dear  fire,  end,  when 
nearly  cool,  immerse  half-a-minuta  in  a  thir^  or  forty-grain  acelo- 
nitrata  bath,  moving  it  about  all  the  time.  Then  wash  well,  immerse 
in  a  weak  solution  of  salt,  wash  and  fiow  with  a  three-grain  solution 
of  gallic  acid,  or,  what  ia  better,  a  strong  infnaion  of  black  tea.  Now 
leave  the  plate  on  bloLting-papei  as  before,  and  if  the  room  bS' 
tolerably  warm  it  will  eoon  dry.  It  ia  important  that  the.  plate  U 
kept  tnuK  diy,  or  it  will  blister  dnring  devetopmant. 
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For  exposing  the  plate  nnder  the  nefftiva  I  lue  one  of  the  Aatotjpa 

Oompaiij'B  printing-fruneB,  with  a  Hpring  b&ck  in  one  piece  only. 
I  l»y  tile  negatire  in  t)ie  aentre  of  Uis  plate  glaBi  (which,  bj  Ihe 
way,  ia  nearlj  half-aa-inoh  thick);  then  the  albumen  plate,  tailing 
eare  that  the  film  aide  ie  next  to  the  negatiTs;  next,  tno  or  three 
thJckneBBBi  of  orange  tissae  paper;  and,  lastly,  soffioient  prinUng 
pada  to  give  the  leqnired  preasore.  The  pads  moat  not  overlap  the 
negative,  or  the  larf^er  albumen  plate  will  be  broken.  Then  the 
baok  ia  shut  dona  until  caught  by  the  apiinga.  Lay  a  foouBBiiig- 
doth  over  the  front  of  the  frame,  go  into  the  light,  and  make  tbe 
expoHUre  to  tbe  north  aky,  which  Tarisa  from  two  to  fifteen  aeoonda 
for  alkaline  development,  the  average  exposnrs  to  a  bins  aky  being 
five  aeoonda  at  present ;  but  I  think  it  nseleaa  to  lay  down  any  rule, 
as  everyone  must  find  ont  bia  own  expoanres.  I  have  no  donbt  that 
ihe  magnesium  lamp  or  the  Boioptkon  wonld  be  the  heat  thing  to 
make  tbe  ezposare  with,  aa  the  light  ia  always  the  same,  and,  the 
expoaure  onca  foond,  the  density  of  the  negative  would  alone  have 
to  be  oonsidered.  The  trflnaparency  wonld  alao  be  quite  sharp  even 
if  Ihe  AonU-ct  of  the  glaaa  were  not  perfect,  so  doing  away  with  tlie 
necessity  of  nsing  plate  glass. 

Now  we  come  to  tbe  development.  I  prefer  the  alkaline  method, 
for  it  gives  an  image  of  more  even  density  over  the  plate,  and  freer 
from  aui&ee  stains,  than  when  a  hot  solution  of  acid  pyro.  and  silver 
ia  naed.  Make  a  solution  oontaiuing  ten  grains  of  bromide  of 
potassium  and  one  drachm  of  liquid  ammonia  to  an  ounce  of  water; 
take  tbe  plate  oat  of  tlie  frame,  flow  it  with  warm  water,  and  rest  it 
horizontally  while  three  graina  of  pyro.  are  dissolved  in  an  onncs  of 
hot  water,  to  which  add  fire  minims  of  the  ammonia  aolution,  and 
flow  over  tbe  plate.  If  the  image  do  not  appear  in  about  a  minute 
ttdd  more  ammonia  very  gradually,  and  if  the  expoaure  be  right  tlie 
proper  amount  of  detail  and  denaity  will  be  obtained  without  inten- 
sification ;  but  if  the  plate  be  over-exposed  the  development  must  be 
stopped  before  all  the  details  in  tlie  hglils  are  out.  and  intensified 
with  two  graina  of  pyro.,  one  grain  of  citric,  and  ten  minims  of 
acetic,  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Plow  over  tbe  plate,  and  then  add 
three  or  four  drops  of  a  ten-grain  solntion  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
tbe  image  be  very  fully  exposed  nse  more  silver ;  but  if  it  have  not 
auCBcient  detail  in  tbe  lichla  warm  tlie  eolation  and  keep  the  quantity 
of  silver  as  low  aa  possiole.  If  a  slight  fogging  occur  at  any  stage 
of  the  development  fiow  tbe  plate  with  water,  and  rub  lightly  with  a 
tuR  of  carded  cotton. 

The  fixing  must  be  done  in  a  half-satnrated  aolution  of  bvpo- 
Bulpliite  of  aoda,  made  milky  with  acetic  acid.  Whan  developed  by 
the  alkaline  method  theae  plates  require  no  toning. 

And  now  we  oome  to  making  the  enlarged  negative.  I  shall  not 
Bay  anything  about  tbe  camera  or  enlarging  room,  but  confine  my 
remarka  to  the  lene  and  process.  First:  Wbat  ia  the  right  aort  of 
lena  to  use  ?  I  think  that  for  anything  containing  no  atrajght  linea  a 
■ingle  leos  of  not  lesa  focua  than  the  length  of  plate  to  be  enlarged 
will  give  tbe  "sharpeat"  image.  Tlie  lens  must  be  reversed,  or  tlie 
marginal  definition  will  he  very  poor.  A  doublet  lens  having  both  the 
aombinntions  symmetrical  is  a  very  excellent  lens  for  enlarging,  as 
it  works  quickly.  In  my  opinion  there  ia  none  worse  than  a  portrait 
lens,  which,  however,  will  do  pretty  well  if  it  be  a  good  one  of 
moderately  long  focus,  with  a  amall  stop,  and  reversed,  which  I 
muat  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  doea  not  mean  turning  tlie 
lenses  round  and  in  Uieir  cells  as  I  ones  did,  but  turning  the  tube 
«nd  for  end,  so  tiiat  the  cap  of  the  lens  is  next  to  the  larger  plate. 

And,  lastly,  the  negative  (of  course  there  is  nothing  so  convenient 
fta  Ibo  wet  process)  is  developed  with  a  weak,  fully  acid,  iron  solution, 
to  wbich  you  can  add  aoma  strong  aolution,  if  the  plate  be  under- 
expoaed ;  hut  if  the  lena  be  ouick,  tlie  liglit  good,  and  the  transparency 
thin,  I  think  the  best  rcsulu  can  be  got  on  the  ordinary  cullodio- 
albumen  plates  with  alkaline  development.  J.  Bbibb,  Jun. 


FORMULA  FOR  INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Tre  following  are  given  in  the  ourrent  nnmber  of  the  BuUtlin  Bdge, 
by  M.  Ducliocbois,  aa  good  formulee  for  attaining  the  mnch-deaired 
inatantaneity  wbioh  pliotoRraphers  often  hear  of  bat  seldom  reach. 

First,  tbe  pyroxyline :— Mix  sixteen  onncea  of  dry  nitrate  of  potash, 
two  ounces  of  water,  and  twenty-eight  ounces  of  anlphuric  acid  at  6G° 
in  a  atrong  mortar  warmed  to  120°  Fab.  Immerse  immediately  in 
this  solution,  by  small  portiona,  aa  much  cotton  well  separated 
as  the  liquid  can  cover,  taking  care  that  each  tuft  ia  well  soaked 
before  adding  another.  Tbe  diah  should  be  kept  covered,  and  the 
mixtnre  stirred  now  and  again,  so  aa  to  enanre  equal  saturation, 
and  the  temperatnre  ought  not  to  fiill  below  140°  Fah.  After  twelve 
'  o  the  pyroxyline  abould  bs  rinsed  rapidly  in  abnn. 


dance  of  water  nntil  teat  paper  shows  no  tnee  of  add.  It  ahonlil 
then  be  immeraed  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  aoda, 
washed  further  three  or  foqr  times,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  placed 
for  four-and-tweaty  hours  in  alcohol.  Before  removing  it  from  the 
alcohol  it  ought  to  be  well  linaed  in  it,  and  then  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously. 
A  pyroxylins  for  dry  ^at«a  and  emnlsiona  is  prepated  thus :— , 

Nitric  acid  at  41 4  onncea. 

Sulphuric  acid  00*  0       „ 

Temperature    160' Fall, 

Duration  of  immersion  10  minatOB. 

The  rinsing  In  aloohol  may  be  dispenaed  with,  ita  object  b^ng  to 
dissolve  the  nitro- glucose,  which  is  a  neceaeary  ingredient  in  dry 

The  collodion  ia  prepared  by  adding  ona  equivalent  of  iodide  and 
a  half  equivalent  of  bromide  to  about  thirty  onncea  of  plain  collo- 
dion, according  to  theae  formnlte: — 
Plain  Calloi^on — 

Concentrated  ether  14    ounoea. 

Aloohol  (absolute) 4^ 

Pyroxyline Si   draobma. 

Bromo-iodidt  Solution — 

AIooUol  at  90" 13    onnoes. 

Half  equivaleiit  of  iodide  of  cadmium  ...     X\  drachm. 

„  „         „  sodium 1     dr.  ITgrs. 

„  „  bromide  of    1    drachm. 

Mix  the  two  solutiona.  With  a  well-settled  plain  collodion  the 
iodine  alone  may  he  uaed,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  aome  houra 
after  preparation.  It  givea  more  intensity,  but  is  less  atahle,'aud 
deccmposea  more  rapidly  with  most  of  tbe  etliers  of  commerce. 

The  silver  bath  ought  to  be  a  strong  one.     It  ia  commendable  to 
employ  a  amall  quantity  at  a  time,  and  to  renew  it  often. 
The  developer  presenta  some  novelties,  and  is  aa  folloiu : — 

Water    150  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia 5      „ 

Sugar-candy 2       „ 

SuJphurio  acid X\  drachm. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  IN  TAKING  DIRECT  LARGE  HEADS. 

[A  wnunnnlntton  to  VM  Sonth  Lcndon  Pbotofrmphlc  Boolttr.  ] 

Haviko  heard  from  my  fattier  (the  Secretary  of  this  Sooiety)  that 
Mr.  Aldridge  was  about  to  read  a  paper  with  the  title  of  My  TroubUi 
ill  Taking  Large  Direet  Headi,  I  thought  I  would  offer  a  few  remarka 
on  the  way  I  got  my  large  heada  for  the  recent  Crawshay  competition. 

Tbe  idea  did  not  occur  to  me  till  a  few  days  before  the  date  on 
which  all  pictures  had  to  be  aent  in ;  therefore  you  will  see  that  my 
time  waa  very  short,  the  more  ao  as  I  was  tbe  only  part  of  tbe  appa- 
ratuB  that  I  bad.  Through  tlie  kindness,  however,  of  one  of  the 
members  of  tliis  Society  that  difficulty  was  soon  overeome.  Not 
having  a  dipping- bath  for  so  large  a  plate  I  waa  forced  to  use  a  flat 
diah ;  therefore,  now,  having  got  apparatus  and  bath  ready,  I  aet  to 
work — with  what  suoceaa  you  can  judge  from  the  two  apecimena  I 
have  brought  with  me. 

In  tlie  first  trial  I  placed  my  sitter  in  the  centra  of  the  glaaa  honaa 
(which  ia  about  twelve  feet  wide),  and  found  that  the  exposure  wa« 
very  long— in  fact,  about  three  minutaa.  I  saw  at  once  that  that 
waa  too  long,  so,  trying  auoLber.  I  placed  the  aittar.tliia  time  close  to 
tbe  glaaa  (side  light),  and  Uieu  the  exposure  waa  shorter  a  great 
ded — in  fact,  lesa  than  one  minute ;  and  that  I  call  very  short,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  year  theae  negativea  were  taken,  and  tbe  very 
foggy  weather  prev^ent  at  tbe  time  for  Bending  picturea  to,  tbia 
exhibition.  -  i 

The  large  head  of  a  gentleman  was  only  taken  the  day  before  tlw 
time  for  Bending  them  in,  at  a  little  after  nine  in  tbe  morning.  Tbe 
expoaure  for  tbst  wna  about  forty-five  seconds,  which  in  the  summac 
on  a  fins  day  wonld  be  less  than  thirty  aeconda. '  That  exposare 
cannot  certainly  be  called  long,  especially  with  a  lens  (Boss's  fonr 
and  a-half  diameter)  that  was  not  made  for  that  aiaed  head  ;  and  if 
yon  are  going  to  say,  aa  I  read  in  one  of  tlie  juumala  the  other  day, 
that  "  we  muat  have  enlargements  beoanse  of  the  expense  of  the  lens 
for  the  direct  heads,"  I  tliink  the  matter  of  expense  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question — Which  are  the  beat — enlargements  or  direot 
heads? 

I  alao  find  in  theae  laiga  heada  that  if  the  blinds  for  ahading  are 
kept  a  long  way  ofiT  tbe  sitter  llie  Bbading  is  very  easy  indeed,  for 
the  face,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  give  shading;  and  more  violent 
shadows  can  be  thrown  on  these  heads  than  on  the  smaller  Bias, 
and,  therefore,  more  powerful  eSWcts  can  be  obtained.      >->  *  "^ 
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I  think  thkt  anlargemeiitfl  for  ohildcen  ara  nufal,  u  thej  oannot 

niblf  eit  tfae  time  required  for  the  direct  l*rge  he*d ;  but  for  odultg 
3t  pictures  are  fur  tfia  best  Take,  lor  instuice,  the  Ittrge  piclarea 
«t  the  recent  esliibition  on  20  X  10  plates,  full  lenf[th ;  what  enlarge- 
meata  oan  come  np  to  them  for  tone  or  natural  expression  7— for  I 
«ontend  that  in  enlargamenta  there  ia  a  nant  of  lifelike  svpreaaion. 
Or,  again :  take  the  half-Sgorea  on  Mme  sized  plataa — who  nonld 
wish  for  better?  If  the  pnblio  want  larger  than  these,  I  a»,j 
that  pbolojicaphj  ought  to  go  oat  of  the  field,  and  leave  the  artist  on 
canvas  with  lus  brush  to  paint  the  large  heads. 

Enlargements  are  all  very  nail  for  landscapei,  where  there  ia  uo 
expreMJon  wanted,  but  merely  light  and  shade;  then  they  are  very 
osefnl  indeed,  as  the  time  of  exposure  is  a  great  point. 

I  think  the  slight  wont  of  sharpness  which  now  oocars  in  the  large 
direct  beads  (through  the  want  of  a  large  lens)  ia  not  so  much  an 
objeotion  as  the  intense  sharpness  all  over  enlargements,  which  it 
what  (he  enlargers  are  now  striving  for.     There  are  a  good  many 

Eirta  of  the  faa«  whialt  would  be  better  for  being  slightly  out  of  focus. 
hotographen  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  prefer  large  direct 
beads  to  enlargements;  and  for  my  part,  when  the  apparatus  and 
chemicals  for  taking  them  have  been  improved,  I  oaa  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  them.  Even  now,  in  my  opiuion,  there  is  some- 
thing about  a  direct  large  head — perhaps  the  expression  "  lifelike  " 
best  ezpressea  it — far  preferable  to  an  enlargement;  and  I  hope 
that  In  this  year's  competition  a  good  many  more  photographers 
will  think  ao  too— thersfoie,  more  competitors  and,  I  hope,  grester 
iinprovements.  H.  Oarbett  Coosino. 

PRACTICAL  REQUISITES  FOR  DRY  COLLODION. 
Zh  his  hroekur*  on  dry  collodion  prooessea  M.  d«  Constant  gives 
some  very  interesting  and  nseful  notes  on  his  expertencs  which  we 
think  wall  worth  presenting  to  our  readers.  Summarising  his  expe- 
rienoe,  he  saja  that  the  foUowing,  amongst  other  things,  are  essential 
requisites  for  obtaining  good  work  :— 

1.  The  employment  of  a  specially-prepared  eoUodfon,  for  which 
ipin-eotton  made  at  a  high  temperature  is  used,  or  else  an  old 
oollodion,  ao  that  a  highly-porous  film  may  be  obtainsd. 

3.  A  preserver  mnst  be  fonnd  which,  besides  acting  meohinically 
H  a  oonserver  of  the  porosity  of  the  film,  mnst  also  contain  ohemicu 
proMrtiea  condnciTa  to  the  keeping  of  glasses  and  to  the  furtheranca 
of  development. 

8.  This  oompoaition  mnst  be  ao  prepared  as  to  fulfil  its  work 
without  importtng  elements  of  decay  into  the  films,  even  if  they 
■bonld  be  kept  for  monllis. 

4.  The  film  must  be  easily  te-tnoistened,  so  as  to  allow  of  anfficient 
permeability  for  the  admission  of  the  developer  into  the  porea  and 
its  uniform  action. 

fi.  ^thout  laying  too  mnch  streea  on  rapidly.  It  yet  ought  to  be 
■ought  by  every  means  possible,  to  abridge  exposures. 

And,  finally,  the  details,  to  their  minotest  tittle  of  the  preparation 
of  dry  plates,  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  and  practised  until  a 
bandiness  ia  acquired  which  will  enable  the  operator  to  prepare 
them  with  rapidity,  uniformity,  and  success. 

In  speaking  more  at  detail  open  these  potota  Jd.  de  Constant  says 
that,  unfortunately,  few  people  attach  much  importance  to  the  choice 
of  oollodion,  and  some  even  say  that  any  good  wet  collodion  does 
equally  well  for  dry  plates.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  have  failed  from  ignoring  this 
point  alone;  and  now  that  so  many  maksis,  English  and  others, 
take  care  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  photographers  in  this  direo- 
tion,  failnre  from  such  a  cause  ought  to  be  inexcusable. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  preservative,  it  ia  well  known  that 
dry  plates  will  not  keep  long  without  one.  And,  in  regard  to 
the  morphine  process — which  is  a  very  wate^  one — the  preserva- 
tive hardly  snSces  to  keep  tlie  pUtea  for  a  few  days.  It  follows 
that  the  base  of  the  preserrative  ought  to  present,  wheo  dry,  a 
resistanae  and  density  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  yet  not  to  be 
impervious,  but  rather  helpful,  to  chemical  action.  In  this  last  point 
of  view  the  Bacceases  obtained  by  means  of  tannin,  gallic  and  pyro- 
f^lic  acids,  are  undoubtedly  uotewortliy ;  ao  also,  alUiough  on  some- 
what different  grounds,  are  the  various  cofiee  processes. 

M.  de  Constant  liimself  has  been  making  researches  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  hints,  and.  believes  that  he  has  found  a  preservative 
which  fulQIs  all  reqnisites,  and  which  he  presents  to  his  bretliren. 
His  process  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  Ackland's  albumenate  ot 
ailver,  or,  at  all  events,  that  process  gave  him  the  germinal  idea  of 
bis  own.  Instead:  of  albumenate  of  silver  he,  however,  coats  his 
platea  with  a  aolation  of  plain  albumen  and  gollio  acid.  The  office 
of  this  ooating  ii  not  lo  mnoh  to  ooTct  the  film  ai  to  fill  its  pores. 
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for  the  superfluous  albumen  is  washed  off.  The  interest  in  inch 
questions  is,  however,  just  now  somewliat  alack;  for,  what  with 
emulsions  and  ready-made  gelatine  films,  the  eld-fiuhioQed.  labo- 
lioualy-prepared  dry  platea  are  threatened  with  speedy  e: 


MY  TROUBLES  IN  TAKING  LARGE  DIRECT  HEADS. 

(A  MirmnnleatlOB  (s  ttu  aonth  LotidaD  Photugnphlo  Bodstr.] 
It  is  not  often  that  a  disanislon  introduced  at  these  meetings  is  alloved 
to  extend  to  a  third  night.  The  subject  of  EnlargtjnenU  versus  Dinet 
Picture;  opportunely  iotrodnced  by  onr  friend  Mr.  Cronghton,  has 
excited  so  much  interest,  as  witnessed  by  the  articles  and  letten  in  the 
journals,  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  pit;  to  let  it  drop  while  any  thiog 
remains  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Much  of  this  interest  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  recent  competition  for  the  Crawahay  prizes. 

The  principal  speakers  upon  the  two  last  occasions  are  both  well 
known  48  being  professionally  engaged  in  enlarging.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  very  sorprising  that  thny  sboold,  even  in  spile  of  an  old  proverb, 
have  treated  the  matter  as  if  there  were  only  one  side  to  the  story. 
They  have  certainly  enlarged  upon  the  advantages  of  enlarging.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  none  of  those  gentlemen  who  hkve  oarried  off  the 
prizes  have  been  induced  to  take  up  the  glove  on  behalf  of  the  direct 
heads.  I  feel  that  I  am  but  half  a  champion  at  the  most,  ai  I  believe 
that  after  a  certain  point  the  enlarging  process  has  the  best  of  it. 
This  point  I  am  inclined  to  place  at  abont  half  the  size  of  life.  It  is 
for  this  reuon  that  I  have  praferred  to  entitle  this  a  paper  on  Ity 
Ti-evbUl  in  Taking  Large  Direct  Headi,  rathar  than  damage  the  cause 
I  espouee  by  my  inefficient  handling.  I  have  also  another  motive:  I 
believe  that  in  the  lut  oompatitian  the  size  of  the  face — or,  uitis 
wrongly  called  in  Mr.  Crawshay's  announoemant,  "the  head" — namely, 
from  seven  and  a-half  to  eight  inches,  conaiderably  eioeeds  the  average 
length  of  the  "  haman  face  divine,"  even  in  male  heads.  Of  course,  m 
the  case  of  the  fair  sex^always  the  most  attractive  part  of  a  photo- 
graphic display — the  difficulty  is  mnch  greater;  so  mnch  so  as 
practically  to  be  prohibitive  to  those  who  object  to  the  distortion 
mavitably  resulting  from  making  objects  larger  than  the  model.  By 
the  enlarging  iiraceas  it  makes  but  little  difference  whether  the  face  be 
increased  to  eight  or  eighteen  inches — disproportionate  dittortion  will 
not  be  the  result ;  but  in  the  direct  heads  it  is  far  otherwise. 

In  the  diaensaion  that  followed  the  reading  of  Ur,  Edwards's  paper  I 
atated  my  objections  to  any  comparison  between  the  direct  and  eolt^ed 
heads  of  the  larger  than  life  size.  Practically  they  were  both  enlace- 
ments,  and  under  such  circumstanees  I  prefer  those  that  were  correctly 
labelled.     I  am  a  believer  in  large  lenses  np  to  a  certain  pojnt,  and  it  is 

prevent  their  being  overweighted  in  the  coming  race,  as  well  a*  the 
hope  that  a  record  m  my  mistakea  may  be  useful  to  those  who  travel 
the  same  road,  that  I  have  put  together  these  fsw  notes.  Hnch  has 
been  said  both  for  and  againat  the  proportions  I  stated  as  the  standard 
on  the  last  occasion ;  reanlting,  however,  in  an  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  took  the  trouble  to   submit  them  to  the  list  of   actual 

lasnrement  for  which  I  had  scarcely  hoped.      As  the  subject  seems 

possess  interest  1  will  give  at  somewhat  greater  length  the  usually- 
recognised  proportions,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  applied  by  artiste. 
According  to  the  stiiidard  proportion  the  face  i>  allowed  to  contain 
IB-tenth  oT  the  length  of  the  whole  figure,  measured  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head.    The  face  itself  is  divided  into  three 

5ual  parts — or,  as  we  say,  into  three  noses — namely,  from  the  bottom 
the  chin  to  the  bottom  of  the  noae;  the  ncae  itself;  and,  lastly, 
from  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  parting  of  the  hair.  This  ia  alwavs 
called  a  "face."  Another  measarement  of  the  same  length,  from  the 
porting  of  the  hair  to  the  crown  of  the  bead,  completes  tho  head,  which 
11  computed  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  figure  measiired  aa  before.  In 
practice  the  laat  measurement  is  generally  found  to  be  a  little  smaller 
than  the  rest.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  bald 

JBrson,  or  where  the  head  ia  covered,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
ndmg  the  top  of  the  face;  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  point  the 
length  of  the  nose  above  the  noae  itaelf.  Aa  Mr.  Hubbard  has  correctly 
stated,  the  measurement  by  faces,  which  is  held  to  be  the  more  correct, 
is  generally  adopted  by  sculptors,  who,  as  they  more  frequently  repre- 
sent tie  nude  figure,  are  obliged  to  be  very  particular  in  their  propor- 
tions. The  other,  althoogh  leas  exact,  is  found  more  handy  by  painters, 
and  sufficiently  trne  for  their  purpos™.  Thus  ths  ahouldars  are  said  to 
be  two  heads  across.  The  body,  including  the  head  and  the  le^,  uo 
each  four  heads  in  length.  The  head  and  chest  to  a  level  with  the 
ipple  are  equal  in  length  to  the  remainder  of  the  body— that  is,  two 
heads.  The  legs,  again,  are  divided  into  two  eqani  parts  at  the  patella, 
or  knee-pan.  It  will  be  aeeu  from  this  that  the  eight-inch  face  will 
give  a  head  about  ten  inches.  Now,  whether  we  multiply  the  finit  by 
ten  or  the  latter  by  eight,  the  reanit  ia  the  same,  namely,  aix  feet  eight 
inchea,  as  the  height  of  the  figure.  It  atrikea  me  the  recmitmg 
aergeant  would  pronounce  this  ratber  above  the  average  of  humanity. 
I  will  not  weary  yon  with  any  more  of  these  details.  Shoold  any  ot 
you  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  for^?  ,J  oannot  do^bettwtbwi  rrfer 
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yon  to  FlAEBua'a  Ltetwti  on  Seuipttirt,  to  Bononii'*  work  oa  Uia  pro- 
portioni  of  tha  hamaa  figan,  fit  to  tlte  uamaroiu  obMrrfttioni  va  the 
•nbjwt  to  be  faiud  in  LfioDardo  d>  Vinoi's  TreaHat  on  Faatting. 

Ihs  «i4MgHC  piooMW*  hftve  ouiunly  nude  ]nD<Ji  progresB  withia  tfaa 
iMt  yev  or  two.  No  doubt  (atnething  of  thii  in  dae  to  the  improved 
qnutlitjr  Ot  tb«  nentiTM  t)Nm«elv««,  MpeciaUy  where  they  tie  prepared 
purpoMly  for  enl«rguis.  Still  more,  however,  1  believe,  ii  owing  to 
clwiQP«ri(irba<uityaiiafitiMMo[  thetmupMenoiw;  f  or  the  old  procen 
of  prodooiiig  tba  floUrgvd  priuti  fiam  the  aegntire  direol  may  now  be 
ocOHidered  h  obiolate. 

Mr.  CroQghton  has  given  us  mnch  veloable  information  on  the  treat- 
ment both  of  tha  transparency  and  the  enlarged  negative.  Ab  thii 
infomutioD  waa  of  a  praotioal  <dLaisctar,  and  h«i  aioce  been  anpplemented 
by  mora  Mafnl  detail)^  I  think  we  are  mncb  indebted  to  him;  aa,  indeed, 
we  noat  be  to  aU  who  fredy  impart  the  knowledge  they  hare  gained  at 
theprioeof  great  toil  or  expuiment.  Mnoh  of  thia  information  wai  not 
new  to  me,  aa  I  have  for  some  time  been.  workinK  one  of  the  ao-oalled 
Morat  raooaaaee  rery  closely  oorrespoDdinc  to  it.  Mr,  Edwarda  reaacres 
Ilia  information  on  this  auhjeot  until  we  have  ^ae  through  the  process 
of  haniliitg  him  five  goinMS  each.  I  am  afraid  this  little  preliminary 
irin  prove  anobataoleto  most  erf  oa,  notwitiistandingthereoommaidatioQ 
of  our  sntarpriiiDg  fiisDd  Mr.  Tally,  who  hka  himaalf  gone  thmogh  the 
oideal.     It  IS,  I  believe,  no  seoret  that  Mr.  Edwarda's  plan  depends  for 


wsspriDcipaUy  upon  the  transparaucy  being  made  I. ^.. 

less  Sim  of  slbnmen.  J^  similar  film,  I  am  happy  to  state,  ia  abont  to  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  every  photographer  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kennett, 
whoae  ssDStttsed  gelattne  pelliole  appears  to  me  to  fulfil  all  the  cimditioas 
requited.  I  have  seen  plates  coated  and  developed  by  the  new  plan, 
and  eon  truly  say  that  I  have  never  aean  anything  more  aimple  or 
woducing  more  pleasing  reanlta — at  anyrate,  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor. 
The  peUioIe,  aa  it  ia  called,  will  be  snppUed  at  such  a  rate  that  two 
.  doien  half.platea  may  be  prepared  by  the  photographer  at  a  cost  of  ona 
■hilling.     Burelv  this  ia  a  step  in  the  right  direotion. 

As  moat  people  do,  I  have  put  off  the  conaideration  of  my  troables  as 
long  as  possible ;  but  the  story  must  be  told.  It  was  about  the  oom- 
menoement  of  3(^tember  loit,  on  my  return  from  a  trip  in  the  country, 
that  the  idea  first  ooonrred  to  me  that  I  would  compete  with  tha  rest  m 
the  smallBr  series  of  the  Crawahay  prizea — the  four-and-a-half -inch  faces 
vpon  16  X  12  plataa.  Having  a  So  Dollmeyer  lens  and  a  camera  fifteen 
inches  square,  opening  to  ftbout  three  feet  nine  inches,  I  thought  myself 
fully  equipped  lor  the  parpose.  I  was  aoon  undeceived,  however,  for 
the  lena  proved  too  amall,  and  tha  camera  just  a  thought  too  short,  I 
had,  however,  imbibed  tha  idea,  and  waa  not  easily  daunted.  I  made 
np  my  mind  to  go  in  for  the  smaller  set— perhaps  even  for  the  larger. 
"  Ce  tiett  qat  U  prtnutrptu  gui  coutt,"  said  iNopoleon,  who  is  seneraUy 
allowed  to  have  shown  great  skill  in  taking  off  Uf  e-siied  heads  by  a  pro- 
cess  very  direct  indeed.  I  aoon  borrowed  a  Ts  from  a  friend,  and  my 
assistant  knocked  up  a  box  abont  eiehteeu  inches  deep,  which  we  fixed 
to  the  front  of  the  camera,  thus  makiug  the  latter  more  than  five  feet 
leqg.  The  next  thing  wanted  was  a  bath.  I  oonsulted  the  catalogues 
of  tlw  dealers,  bnt  it  waa  evident  that  nothing  suitable  waa  to  be  had 
under  a  bank  note.  I  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
■o  I  hesitated.  I  lenwmbcowi,  however,  to  have  read  in  the  jonrnala  a 
he  thing!    I  got 

_  ,   „'ed  lid,  and  a  bar 

fixed  bnriiontallT  near  the  top.    Having  cut  a  anitable  hole  in  tile  top 
of  the  table  made  with  a  atand,  thia  bar  not  only  prevented  the  bath 


loopt     Tha  dipper  bemg  alight  .^ 

Here  waa  a  fix.     "  Who  lovea  a  garden  loves  a  gieenhoi „ .,    __.. 

Darwin.  H^py  thought  I— a  wooden  bath  should  have  a  wooden 
dipper.  Lookmg  abont,  I  spied  an  old  rosewood  T-square  that  been 
knocking  about  for  many  yean.    Just  the  thing  :  with  a  little  cuttina 

-•     ""  •■  piUlly       "^ :_i.i-i  .1..   _f_. !...,-         ~" 


It  heU  the  plate  oapitolly.  The  weight  of  the  plate  earned  this  „,  „  - 
fashioned  dipper  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath ;  but,  being  very  buoyant, 
we  had  to  lift  it  carefully,  as  it  had  a  tendenoy  to  jump  out. 

Only  one  thing  now  remained— the  camera-stand.  AU  our  efforts  to 
ue  or  improve  those  I  had  were  unavailing ;  they  proved  too  short  and 
too  unsteady.  A  deal  table  with  a  wooden  bar  to  raiae  the  baok  of  the 
camera  answered  the  parpose  very  weU.  All  being  now  ready  for  the 
venture,  we  determined  to  try  one  of  the  16  x  12  platea.  Havmg  fitted 
a  rounded  wooden  top  to  the  neok  of  an  earthen  jar,  and  atrotohed  a 
piece  of  flannel  over  it^  we  were  enabled  to  coat  the  plate  balanced  on 
the  top,  or  to  derelope  without  any  diffioulty.  Our  fint  plate,  however 
waa  one  mas*  of  tog,  with  a  meet  ghosUy  image  dimly  discernible  in 
the  oentr»— the  mare  shadow  of  a  shade  I  There  waa  evidently  some- 
thmg  smisa  with  the  bath;  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  that 
J^j"  't  eeemed  all  right  by  the  usual  teats.  I  oonsulted  my 
friends.  One  advised  boiling,  another  the  precipitating  of  the 
newly-made  bath,  and  a  third  that  it  should  be  let  alone  tOl  it 
earns  Tight  of  itself.  With  two  or  three  days'  sunning,  however, 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  I  got  rid  of  thia  trouble. 


It  waa  neverf^elen  evident,  from  Uie  brown  colour  of  the  baUi, 
that  the  silver  was  gradually  diaaolving  the  mixtare  of  tar  and  pit^ 
with  which  the  int^or  waa  coated.  I  waa  obliged  to  filter  nearly 
evwy  day,  aud  was  much  troubled  with  pinhriea.  Xlventually  I  fonnd 
it  expedient  to  give  op  both' bath  and  dipper.  I  proonred  a  la^  gatta- 
peroha  oradlc  bath,  capable  of  taking  a  plate  17  x  23,  and  have  found  it 
Niswer  very  well.  For  my  next  dipper  I  procured  a  strip  of  ground 
glass  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thiok,  three  inches  broad,  and  tweuty-n 


I  got  the  glazier  to  cut  off  two  pieces  about  balf-an-inch 
1.     T^eae  two  piece^  after  being 
re  fastened,  one  at  each  end,  with  id 


I  confidently  recommend  the  plan  to  any  a 
""  sixpence. 


I  who  require!  a  dipper  of 


Having  thus  got  over  the  mecbonioal  difficulties  I  resolved  no  longer 
to  do  the  thing  by  halves,  but  to  try  the  large  aiae.  Hare  I  met  with 
the  laat  and  greatest  trouble  of  all ;  none  of  my  models  came  up  to  Uie 
required  size.  I  contend  that  a  majority  of  the  large  direct  beorda  ex- 
himted  were  really,  however  unoonacioualy  on  the  part  ot  tlx^  antbora, 
enlargementa  upon  the  natural  aize  of  the  modela,  more  eapctcioUy  the 
femoui  faces.  In  order  to  ahow  that  I  am  not  alone  in  thia  opinion,  and 
that  thay  produced  upon  other*  thia  disagreeable  feeling  of  exaggeration, 
I  will  give  yon  a  few  extracta  from  the  critiqnaa  upon  theae  heada  that 
appeared  in  the  daily  press.  I  have  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
personal  altuuons : — 

QtiAt,  October  24. — "Owing  to  the  fact  that  prizes  hare  been  tiered 
for  large-sized  heads  from  natnre,  the  exhibition  ia  full  of  ambitioua 
effort;  it  is  olao  full  of  failure." 

Daiiy  Ifem,  Oeiobtr  25.— "The  efforta  of  the  artiata  who  apply 
themaelves  to  taking  large  picture*  direct  deserve  praise;  bnt  in  the 
meantime  these  portraits,  when  they  get  to  life-size  or  begond  that,  an 
far  from  satisfactory."  Another  extract  from  the  aame  says: — "Hie 
heavy  masses  of  black  ahadow,  the  ghoatliness  of  the  white  surfaces  (in 
acme  caaea  the  complexion  that  of  a  corpse),  and  the  general  look  of 
hardness  and  exaggtraltd  prominence  of  feature,  show  that  the  inde- 
fatigable efforts  oE  artista  and  amateura  have  not  yet  been  followed 
by  sucoeoa."  Further  on  the  critic  mildly  alludes  to  the  picture!  aa 
"  these  gigantic  nightmsree." 

The  Daiiy  Tdegraph,  October  26,  aaya,  speaking  o!  Colonel 
Wortley'g  heads : — "  These  and  one  or  two  othera  from  the  hand  of  the 
same  distinguished  amateur  are  of  heroic  rather  than  life-size." 

But  I  wiU  not  cull  any  more  of  these  flowers  of  rhetorio  tiiat  so  plv- 
tifuUy  bestrew  the  critical  garden-  I  have,  I  think,  quoted  enoogh  to 
show  that  these  large  heads  conveyed  to  what  I  may  aall  the  ontrida 
world  an  effect  of  exaggeration,  not  merely  in  the  features,  bnt  in  the 
sizes  of  the  heada  themaelvea.  Do  not  think  because  the  difference  in 
size  is  small — merely  on  inch  or  so — that  therefore  it  mnat  be  of  trifiing 
impart ;  the  difference  between  aucceaa  and  the  want  of  it  ia  often  owii^ 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  what  appears  of  small  importance.  It  is 
the  lillU  more  or  the  little  lest  (as  the'Italiani  Say,  "  II  poeo  pin  o  il  poco 
meno")  that  makes  oli  the  difference.  One  thing  w»»  unanimously 
allowed — that  the  smaller  serioa  ot  fivo-and-a-halt  inch  heads  wo*  deci- 
dedly superior  to  those  competinff  for  the  first  prize.  I  think  this  may 
be  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  tret  place,  there  is  no  lens  tbatia  really 
equal  to  the  work  of  taking,  without  exaggeration,  and  in  such  a  time 
aa  to  render  the  work  really  practicable,  alife-sized  hesd.  It  is  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  (if  ai^hing  in  connection  with  photography  can 
be  said  to  be  settled)  that  the  D  lensee  of  Dallmeyer  are  those  beat 
suited  to  large  heada  or  figures.  They  have  the  disadvantage  of  beisg 
exceedingly  slow,  but  have  oonsiderable  flatness  of  field,  while  an 
attempt,  at  least,  has  been  made,  by  diffusion  of  focus,  to  overcome  that 
^eateat  of  all  objections  to  the  uae  of  large  lenses — the  want  of  depth. 
The  diaadvantage  attending  the  uae  of  aingla  or  landscape  lenae*  being 
the  coaraeneaa  (rf  the  rendering  and  loss  ofbalf-tint,  I  used  a  7d  (that 
Is,  afive-inch)  l^ia,  wiUi  a  back  focus  of  twenty-fonr  Inches,  lliiaialha 
largeat  size  generally  made ;  in  fact,  I  never  heard  of  anyone  who  boa  a 
larger,  except  Mr.  Crawahay,  who  naea  an  8d.  To  obtain  a  bead  of  the 
size  of  life  t  had  to  bring  the  front  of  the  lens  within  five  feet  of  the 
sitter.  This  waa  bod  enaUBh,  for  eiutgeration  of  the  more  prominent 
parte  follows  aa  a  matter  of  courte.  The  principlea  of  perspective  are 
violated.  The  human  eye  can  only  take  in  at  one  time  what  ia  cimtained 
in  on  angle  of  sixty  degreea.  If  I  approach  so  near  to  an  object  as  to 
oommond  a  greater  angle  of  view,  distortion  follows  exactly  in  proportion 
as  that  law  il  violated.  Dallmeyer,  in  hia  pamphlet  oh  lenaea,  obaarves: — 
"What  ia  the  proper  distance  at  which  to  place  the  aubject  from  the 
lens!"  In  answer,  it  may  be  safely  sasertea  that  it  should,  aa  a  rule, 
be  not  less  than  twelve  feet,  nor  perhaps  more  than  twenty-four  feet; 
for,  if  less  than  this,  the  resulting  picture  will  probably  be  defective,  both 
in  definition  and  perspective,  because  tha  lena  producing  it  will  be  of  too 
short  a  focns.  Thus  you  perceive  that,  while  the  maker  ot  the  lens 
caotiona  me  not  to  go  within  twelve  feet,  I  am  obliged,  in  ordor  to  get  a 
life-sized  head,  to  bring  the  lens  within  five  feet. 

Than  came  tha  other  trouble  I  have  spoken  of.  I  plaoed  tha  model 
(a  lady),  and  went  with  my  strip  of  oardboard  to  meaeare  hw  face,  aa  I 
have  explained  in  a  letter  in  the  NeKi :  exactly  aix  and  a-quarter  inches 
This,  01  course,  would  not  do,  bnt  by  moving  the  lens  about  a  foot  neatei 
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tothefininlirottlieright  liM,  bnt  sverytliingelwwMWToiif.  Finoy, 
t(M|  the  hnge  C^olopoui  aye  of  the  lem  ataring  into  a  Ittdy'*  iMe  »t  lest 
tluD  four  feet  dufamce,  and  70D  may  imagine  uie  elongation  of  the  facial 
mnaclsa  that  followed.  I  next  tried  my  aaeiatant,  who  ii  abont  five  fwt 
tan  inchei  in  height — a  faoa  of  leven  inchei.  I  tried  leveral  othen,  but 
they  were  below  the  atandard.  At  laat  I  fonnd  exactly  what  t  wanted, 
BO  far  aa  lize  waa  oanoerned— a  face  of  Hven  and  threa-qoarter  inchoi. 
Aa  my  friaud  wal  wounded  at  Waterloo,  where  he  waa  a  captain  of 
caval^  aome  fitty-nine  yean  ainoe,  be  oan  acarcely  ba  called  a  yonng 
man,  bat  having  aat  without  flinohing  for  imaller  portniti  we  deter- 
mined to  try  the  life-iiia. 

YoQ  will  Bcarcelv  be  anrpriaed  to  hear  that,  after  three  aittingt,  vaiy- 
ing  from  three  to  five  miQutea  (for  I  had  taken  out  the  stops,  so  ai  to 
approach  aa  "saiiy  as  possible  to  the  instantaneous),  altbough  my  sitter 
bad  borne  the  inOiotion  with  tbe  patience  of  a  martyr,  tbera  were  aigoi 
of  movsment  in  every  one.  My  friend  would  not  acluiowledge  that  tie 
oonld  have  moved,  and  attribated  the  apparition  of  a  aparo  noaa  and 
•undry  additional  eyes  to  tbe  head-rest  or  the  shining  of  the  floor.  I 
have  a  skeleton  aCndio  in  the  garden,  ao  our  next  attempt  vi-aa  made 
there.  Theli^bt,  however,  waa  not  first^laas,  and  I  hit  tbe  ticae  exactly 
with  a  two  mmutea'  exposure,  neing  a  nnmbar  two  atop,  and  removins 
it  dnring  the  sitting.  But  again  the  double  noae  appeared.  My  friand 
the  colonel  attributed  thia  nntoward  event,  aa  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
alyled  oor  victory  at  Nararino,  to  the  ihucing  of  the  table  or  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  I  forget  exactly  which ;  one  thing,  however,  T 


a  that  all  things  were  in  order,  and  I  had  got  through  the  pre- 
liminary ■tjuas  of_  my  trooblea,  we  bad  come  to  the  commencement  of 
October.  Allowing  the  directions  of  Dallmeyer,  when  I  brought  the 
lent  so  near  to  thsfignra  I  diffused  the  focua  of  the  lena  by  giving  nearly 
four  ravolutiuna  of  the  screw.  Thia,  of  coarse,  takes  off  considerably 
from  the  sharpness  of  the  head,  but  is  necesaary  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing like  evenness  in  the  definition.  I  think  the  beat  eSect  is  obtained 
by  a  combination  of  tjiia  diffused  focos  Mrith  the  use  of  a  small  atop.  Of 
coarse,  tbi«  moat  add  very  materially  to  the  already  very  1od(^  expotnre. 
At  the  risk  of  being  tedions,  I  have  entered  into  tbeae  dataili  respect- 
ing tbe  large  D  lensee,  as  I  do  not  find  their  management  is  generally 
audentoo£  Ur.  Blanchard,  who  uses  a  lens  of  this  construction,  once 
observed  to  me  that  they  require  an  apprenticeship  to  use  them  pro- 
perly. A  latter  from  Ur.  Samuel  Fry  au  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the 
lonrnals,  stating  that  by  the  improved  eonatrnction  of  his  atndio  he 
bad  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  time  of  axpoeure  required  by  a  7i>  moat 
materially.  As  hia  experience  differa  very  much  from  mine,  I  shall,  if 
posaihle,  avail  myself  of  his  kind  invitation  to  witness  these  results. 
Hr.  Fiy  makes  one  very  valuable  auggeitioa.  He  proposes  that  the  side 
light  of  the  studio  should  be  made  to  slide  along,  so  that  the  light  may 
be  admitted  without  any  obstacle.  For  some  time  I  have  been  con- 
templating such  an  ijteration  with  regard  to  tbe  top  light.  Wh^ 
shonld  we  not  apply  the  principle  to  both !  In  the  summer  leaaon  it 
wonld  not  ooly  shorten  the  sitting,  but  add  materially  to  tbe  comfort 
of  tbe  sitter. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  approach  the  end  of  these  tronblef.  The 
obstacle  nitJi)  regard  to  uie  mora  than  life-size  heads  prevented  me  frem 
competins  in  t£it  daas,  and  I  contented  myself  by  sending  three  of 
the  amaller  size  on  IB  x  12  platee.  As  I  never  expoeted  that  one  who 
baa  had  to  little  practical  experience  of  this  kind  could  sncceasfally 
contend  against  tbe  giants  of  our  art,  I  experienced  no  disappointment 
at  my  want  of  sncoeas.  I  rather  console  myself  with  the  reflection  of 
the  old  Oreek  poet — "In  groat  attempts  'tis  glorious  ev'n  to  fail" — and 
rejoice  that  the  art  I  love  baa  better  foUowers  than  myself. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  sum  up  the  results  of  these  random  observa- 
tions, I  must  admit  that  for  extreme  sizes  tbe  enlarging  procBsaes  are 
easier,  obsaper,  and  may  be  osed  in  many  cases  where  the  lar^  lens 
cannot,  Aa  far  aa  thev  will  properly  go,  however,  I  believe  in  the 
direct  picture*.  Theyhave  more  foroe,  depth,  and  brilliancy,  more 
detail,  and,  I  believe,  more  refinement.  If  we  refer  to  the  acknow- 
ledged leaden  of  our  art-scienca  wa  shall  find  their  success  is  owing  to 
their,  larger  and  bolder  work;  none  of  them  owe  their  reputation  to 
any  enlarging  process.  The  aspiring  photographer  will  not  ba  con- 
tented wiw  B  doll  mediocrity.  He  will  strive  not  merely  to  equal  tbe 
works  of  hia  competiton,  but  will  endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  tbe  art  he  follows.  Can  such  a  man  be  content 
to  atop  at  carte  n^atives?    I  boldly  answer— No  1 

^ E.  W.  AU>MM«. 

#Mr  ^tnimd  €nhlt, 

iKsTSConoH  IH  PaoioaUFai.    By  Captain  A^het,  R.E,,  F,C,S. 

LoBlaa  :  firaa  and  Ci^na. 

Thm  bmuiiibI  may  be  looked  apon  w  '■'V^  "^  aeoond  editioD  of  that 
wbieh  we  reviewed  in  onr  number  for  Daoember  8, 18T1;  but  there 
fa  thia  etMntial  diffemtoe  between  the  tw<^-the  former  was  printed 
for  private  ciicuUtioa  oiJy,  being  intended  for  use  in  the  School  of 


Mining  Engineen,  CtutthuD,  whereas  Uiu  is  imed  jiro  bono  puhUM. 
The  former  ediUon  claimed  "  Lientensjit"  Abney  as  its  ftnthor;  Oia 
present  issue  is  by  "Captain"  Abney.  We  hope  that  In  tbe  next 
edition  we  shall  find  a  decided  advance  made  in  the  militaty  title 
attached  to  and  preceding  tbe  name  of  the  able  suUior  of  the  work 
to  which  we  here  direot  attention. 

In  tbia  mannal  several  of  the  diy-plata  prooeasea  ore  described 
fnlly.  In  noticii^  the  gnm-gallio  process  we  observe  that,  in  apeakiBg 
of  die  expoearS  required,  Captain  Alyey  aaya  that  "  it  shonld  rarely 
be  leas  than  four,  nor  more  than  ^eotr,  times  that  required 
for  wet-plates  under  ordinary  oircnmatanoeB.  As  this  is  eontrary  to 
what  wa  have  desoribad  in  our  series  of  articles  on  Dry  Procutei 
published  in  our  last  year's  volume  an  explanation  is  required. 
The  time  of  exposuie— not  leas  than  four  times  that  of  wet  collodion 
plataa— given  by  Captain  Abney  is  ^uite  right  when  using  the  iron 
developer  reoommended  by  him;  but  a  plate  exposed  &  auob  r 
length  of  time  would  be  lamentably  overdone  if  developed  aoeoiding 
tu  the  moat  recent  directions  given  last  aummer  bjr  Mr.  R  Manoan 
OordoD,  the  introducer  of  the  pRKiwa.  At  the  time  we  wrote  the- 
supplement  to  the  artiole  on  Tlu  Ovm-GaUie  Proem  [see  onr  nnmlMr 
for  Jane  6, 1ST3,  page  !M]  Mr.  Ooidon  had  entirely  discarded  iron 
in  favour  of  pyrogiJlia  acid  aa  a  developer,  with  liiia  advantage— 
when  a  strong  solution  of  the  latter  waa  used  the  time  of  azposurs 
required  was  reduced  to  almost  that  of  wet  oollodion. 

lu  addition  to  the  usual  matter  which  finds  a  place  In  everj^ 
manual  of  instruction  on  photography,  there  is  a  comprahansiv* 
account  of  Edwards's  beliotype  process,  and  also  of  ibe  photo- 
mechanical process  described  m  Captain  Waterbouae,  as  well  aa  of 
the  proeesses  of  photozincography,  lithography,  and  pspyrotype. 


PuoTOOBiPBT  IK  Fous  LasBONs;    L  Book  fob  Bboinhbrs  an* 

AdVANCBD    BTDSENTi. 
,IiODdon;  J.  Solomov.  BadLionSqaan. 

Mr,  Solokom's  manual  is  divided  into  four  heads  or  "  lessons" — the 
first  being  a  leaaon  on  eollodion  positives,  the  aeoond  on  collodion 
negatives,  the  third  on  printing,  and  the  foortli  on  enlarging.  In 
tbU  manual  there  ia  no  pretension  maM  to  embody  either  Ustorioal 
or  theoretioal  matter,  the  aim  of  the  writer  being  solely  to  indicate 
the  most  approved  method  of  mabiag  photographs  of  the  kind 
described  under  theae  (out  headings,  xhe  work  la,  therelbra, 
Intensely  practioal. 

In  the  fourth  lesson — that  on  enlarging— the  subject  la  divided  into 
various  sub-heodB,  such  as  the  production  of  an  enlarged  po^Uve  by 
means  of  the  magneaium  light,  and  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive 
paper  requisite  for  this  description  of  work ;  the  maUng  of  an 
enlarged  native,  and  of  the  transparency  necessary  for  its  prodne- 
tion ;  together  with  iodised  waxed  paper  for  enlarged  negatives  of 
landscape  work.  ' 

The  manual  will  prove  exoesdingly  ssefol  to  old  aa  wall  oi  jonng 
pliotographerB.  ^ 


LONDON  PHOTOQRAPHIO  SOCIETY, 
eeting  of  this  Sosiety,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  lOtb  mat,, 


expenditare  o 


At  a  n 

Secretary  read  the  following— 

EEPOET   or   THE  COUNCIL. 
Thi  Society  ia  again  to  be  congntnlated  on  the  continued  Bnanciat 
improvement  in  its  aSidrs,  inaugurated  some  yean  back.     The  outlay 
^--  *-"-  earefnlh  watched  with  an  eocmomieal  spirit,  so  that  nonndue 
are  of  ue  fanda  shonld  take  i^aee ;  md  the  consequence  ia 
.« is  again  an  insrease  in  tbe  assets  of  the  Sodety  to  be  reported. 
Thia  ia  a  point  tbe  impcsrbaaoe  of  which  oannot  he  too  highly  rated:  for, 
ezparieuee  very  oleoriy  abowa,  tbs  finaneial  oondition  of  the  Society    - 
Sueneaa  in  a  marked  degree  tbe  services  it  renders  towards  the  pro- 
frress  of  the  art,  and  tba  mterest  whioh  its  prooeadinga  awoken  among 
the  members,  tor  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  commnnioationB  and  dit- 
'  ms  at  the  meetings  of  late  yean  have  been  more  frequent  and 
frnitfat  than  was  the  case  during  tbe  period  when  the  Sooiety  waa 
opprsased,  aa  aome  thonght  hopslaasly,  with  debt.     The  annoM  pre- 
sentation to  memben  of  a  picture  which  worthily  represents  eontem- 
1  art  has  now  ben  regularty  estahfisbed,  Uianks  to 
I  bond,  and  Mr.  WilUam  B^ord'a  (M  DeooiuhlTt 
the  print  seleeted  last  year  for  distribution,  seems 


pcraryph 
tbe  snrph 
Cotiage, 


to  have  met  the  general  «iprobation  of  meml 

Aa  regarde  the  pTooeedmn  vt  the  Soeie^, 

past  saasiMi  iactnaa  aeverM  of  consideraUe 

anaiversarr  meeting,  twelve  months  ago,  it  * 


the  papers  read  during  tl 
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the  Smiotikij  of  tha  Royal  Society,  Profeuor  Q.  Q.  Stohea,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  Bftva  &  dUcoarie  On  tfie  Prinelplt*  of  ttu  ClifmUxd  Correction  of 
Objtet-Olatats,  thus  in&nguntimr  the  year  with  a  moat  v&Iuable  cootri- 
hntion  to  photographic  optioa.  He  pointed  out  the  disooveries  aince  tlie 
daya  of  Newtoa  vhich  had  coatribated  to  make  lenaea  of  all  kinda 
what  thsy  are  at  the  praaent  day,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  tha 
lava  which  govaru  opticians  in  putting  together  their  leaaea,  and  the 
raaaona  of  the  particuLai;  combinationa  adoptad;  and  he  eapeoially 
rafarred  to  the  difficaltiea  experienced  in  aecudng  an  object-glaas  with 
the  moat  efficient  chemical  raya,  aa  compared  to  one  in  which  Che  visual 
raya  ia  the  main  pobt  to  he  coiuidered. 

At  the  March  nieettoK  the  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a  work  by  M.  Victor  Fouque  in  a  paper  entitled  A  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Early  ffistory  of  Fhotograpky.  He  aupported  his  remarka  by 
extracts  from  the  book,  which,  while  ib  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact 
that  Nicephore  Niepce  hod  been  the  Gnt  to  prodnce  permaneat  piol 

from  nature  in  the  oamera  by  meaoa  of  bitumen  of  Jndeo,  in  1S23, 

claimed  for  him  the  production  of  camera  picturea  npon  nitrate  of  ailrer 
paper  aa  far  back  as  1816.  From  the  pub^ahed  lettera  of  Niepce  to  his 
hrothar  there  woald  aaem  no  reason  for  doubting  hia  claim  thua  to  be  con. 
aiderad  the  tint  photographer.  It  woafnrther  pointed  out  in  theoommnni- 
oatJonthat  theosaiatance  and  inFonaation  which  Niepoe  gave  to  Daugerre 
upon  the  ea tabliabment  of  a  partnerahip  between  thoae  early  invee tigatori 
ware  of  a  very  complete  nature,  andaeemed  to  point  moat  aomiatakably  to 
tha  fact  that  some  of  themainideaa  elaborated  in  the  proceu  of  doguerreo- 
typB  emanated  from  the  earlieat  ot  photographers,  Nicephore  Niepco. 

A  paper  on  the  hiatoty  of  aome  photographa,  uranium  print^  &c.,  was 
read  by  Mr.  John  SpiUer  at  the  April  meeting.  The  author  called  to  mind 
that  uranium  bad  from  time  to  time  been  freqaently  resorted  to  by  photo- 
graphers in  their  work,  and  the  production  of  ferrocyauide -of -uranium 
printa,  aa  practiaed  soma  time  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  and  M,  Niepce 
de  St,  Victor,  ought  not  to  be  loat  sight  of.  The  peculiar  and  pleaaant 
tone  of  the  three  pictures  was  such  as  to  recommend  them  under  certain 
curcumatancea;  and  Mr.  Spillernotonl^ explained,  but  demonstrated,  the 
working  of  the  process  before  the  Society.  On  the  same  occasion  Cap- 
tain Abney,  R.E.,  oriticiaed  at  some  length  the  chemical  theory  of  the 
latent  image,  aa  propaundad  b^  Dr.  Reynolds.  He  believed  that 
gentleman  to  ba  perfectly  correct  in  hia  asaiunption  segardjng  the  action 
of  light  upon  iodide  of  silver  as  to  two  bonda  of  iodide  being  libecated 
by  the  same,  and  being  thns  free  to  enter  into  other  combinationa ;  bat 
deemed  it  a  moot  question  whether  the  image  waa  formed  of  anbiodida 
of  aiivsr  by  the  odditian  of  silver  or  by  the  abatrootioa  of  iodine.  The 
anthor  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  snbiodide  was  formed  in 
the  latter  manner,  no  image  being  oapable  of  development  on  iodide  of 
■ilrer  without  the  preaenoe  of  an  lodine-absorbsot. 

In  May  a  communication  relative  to  two  novel  method*  of  carbon 
printing  by  M-  A.  Marion  was  read.  The  two  proceasea  were  termed 
liarioiype  by  preutrri  and  Mariotype  by  contact.  The  author  supported 
his  statements  by  some  excellent  illnstrationi  of  pigment  printing  pro- 
duced b^  the  methods  he  deacribod.  Mariotype  by  vreware  conaiated 
in  exposing  a  sheet  of  biohromated  gelatine  to  the  action  of  light  under 
a  eHihi,  then  tranaferring  it  to  a  Dath  of  weak  bichromate  aolution, 
and  afterwards  employing  it  in  a  preaa  oa  a  printing-block.  Inate&d  of 
being  inked,  a  aolntion  of  bichromate  of  potaah  and  chrome  alum  waa 
applied  to  the  surface  with  a  sponge,  and  then  a  sheet  of  oarhon  tisane 
praaaed  down  upon  ita  anrfaoe.  This  latter  in  part  absorbed  Uie  ohrcnue 
alnm  where  this  liquid  had  permeated  the  printing  block  (via.,  in  thoM 
parts  unaltered  by  li^ht),  ud  after  the  two  samoe*  had  been  in  con- 
tact for  a  brief  period  the  tissue  was  withdrawn,  the  block  again 
moiatened.  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  tisane  was  then  developed, 
and  on  image  formed  by  anoh  portions  which  had  been  fixed  by  the 
ehrome  alnm  refusing  to  wash  away.  Mariotypt  by  amtaet  consisted  in 
aensitising  a  sheet  of  gelatuted  or  transfer  paper,  printing  npon  the 
same  with  a  negative,  and  then  pressing  a  piece  of  tisane  moiatened  in 
bichromate  solution  npon  the  gelatine  image.  The  development  took 
place  some  honrs  afterwards,  when  the  bUok  pigment  was  found  to 
adhere  to  the  gelatine  image.  It  is  much  to  ne  regretted  that  M. 
Marion,  who  was  a  member  of  this  Society,  did  not  live  to  work  out 
,  more  fully  these  promiaing  procesaea,  which  only  repreaent  a  small 
'■eotion  of  the  good  work  he  did  in  aiding  the  progresa  of  photograpl^ ; 
he  fell  ill  within  a  few  weeka  of  their  being  made  pnbUo,  and  died  in 
the  couTse  of  the  summer.  Mr.  F.  R.  Elwell  at  tiie  same  meeting  eon- 
tributed  some  volnable  notes  on  inatontaneona  photography,  for  whieh 
he  has  acquired  conaiderable  reputation  ;  he  detailed  his  pUn  of  work- 
ing, and  gave  the  formula  of  the  developer  he  employed. 

In  Juoe  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  read  a  paper  On  ImprovemttUt  Netded  in 
Photography,  and  Remarki  on  Thrte  Wet  Proeeua.  The  author  pointed 
out  how  very  little  progress  had  of  late  years  been  made  with  the  wet 
collodion  process,  for  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions  it  still  was  as  when 
Archer  published  it  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Hughes  then 
went  on  to  discuss  the  merits  of  three  variations  of  the  wet  procesa.  viz., 
the  acid-bath  syatem  of  Mr.  Black,  the  heavy.aalted  coUoilion  of  Mr. 
Elbert  Andenon,  and  the  wet  bromide  prooei*  of  Major  RusseU. 
Although  he  hod  experimented  very  fully  with  all  three  methoda,  be 
oonld  not  take  upon  hunself  to  aay  ther  would  ^oduce  ultimata  improve, 
menta,  for  it  was  only  after  Iodb  and  patient  trial  that  a  tmslworthy 
mod*  of  working  oobU  b«  MUtirM.    H«  hod  nun  tu^o  of  impconDUitt 


when  the  bromide  process  hod  been  practued  as  long  aa  tii«  ordinaiw 
bromo-iodiasd,  it  would  be  aa  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated 
Mr.  Hughea  concluded  by  nrging  photographera  to  give  more  attention 
to  origii^  investigation  as  the  beat  means  of  ensuring  real  progreaa  in  the 
practice  of  photocraphy. 

A  paper  on  Photo-CoUotypt  Printing  was  contributed  at  the  same 
meeting  by  Captain  Waterhonse,  who  deaoribed  the  uses  to  which  carbolia 
and  nitric  acida  miaht  be  put  in  the  method,  and  gave  other  information  of 
practical  value.  This  paper  Captain  Waterhoaae supplemented  by  Anothar 
at  the  December  meeting,  containing  additional  notea  on  the  enbjectL 
In  December  also  Lieut.  Chermaide,  B.B.,  who  aooompanied  Mr. 
Leigh  Smith  in  hia  tour  in  the  Arctic  seoa,  gave  an  account  of  photo- 
graphio  practice  in  high  latitudes,  and  narrated  several  iutereating 
detoila  oonneoted  with  the  manipulations  to  be  performed  and«r  vety 
unfavourable  circumatancea. 

In  January  Dr.  Mann  eihibited  a  larse  aeries  of  phctographa  illus- 
trating the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  April,  1372,  which  had  been 
collect  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Black.  Dr.  Mann  called  attention  to  tbs 
perfect  manner  in  which  the  pheuomenon  had  been  recorded  by  photo- 
graphy during  the  whole  period  of  the  eruption,  and  how  graphically 
the  course  taken  by  the  lava  over  the  surrouni^ng  country  bad  been 
depicted.  A  2fol*  on  Sepia  Fratting,  by  Mr .  W.  H.  Watson,  waa  alao  read. 
Notwithstanding  the  difflcultiea  attendant  upon  holding  the  annoal 
exhibition  in  a  diflerent  locaU,  and  at  a  somewhat  earlier  data  than  bad 
been  the  cuatom  for  some  years  past,  the  gathering  cannot  be  considered 
otherynae  than  aa  a  perfect  anoceas,  whether  regarded  in  ita  artistio, 
financial,  or  popular  aspect.  The  number  of  picturea  hung  exceeded 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  ambitioiia  dimensions  of  a  large 
nnmbsr  of  them  was  a  matter  of  universal  comment.  These  bold  car- 
toons and  magniScent  enlargementa  were  in  great  meaaure  due  to  the 
encouragement  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawahay,  of  Cyfarthf  a  Castle,  who 
has  sought  to  develope  a  bolder  and  freer  class  of  work  by  the  oSer  of  a 
series  of  handsome  money-prizes,  thus  rendering  a  service  to  photo- 
graphic art  which  must  ba  nnhesitatingly  recognised.  From  a  fizumoial 
point  of  view  the  result  also  was  a  satisfactory  one;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  rental  of  the  Gallery  in  Poll  Mall,  and  the  many  expenses 
inhersnt  to  moving  into  new  premises,  the  expenditure  waa  not  in  nrnrss 
of  the  money-takings.  Bo  promising,  indeed,  have  been  the  financial 
atatementa  of  tha  e]£ibitions  for  the  few  past  years,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently anticipated  that,  instead  of  being  a  bnrden  and  expenae,  a*  in 
former  times,  the  exhibitions,  if  well  managed,  will  ultimately  become 
a  sonrce  of  inooma  to  the  Society.  It  was  fonnd  impoaaible  to  keep 
a  very  accurate  return  of  the  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  exhibition, 
became  many  friends  were  admitted  accompanied  by  members,  bnt  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  aa  many  aa  1,113  tickets  were  naed  by 
members  of  the  Society,  admitting  in  oU  2,630  visitors.  Besides  thes^ 
noleaathan  1,601  persons  paid  for  admission,  and,  therefore,  inoliuive  (^ 
members,  many  of  whom  paid  repeated  visits  to  the  gallery,  the  groes 
total  of  viaitora  could  not  have  fallen  short  of  5,000.  Among  the  mora 
dittinguiahed  who  honoured  the  Socie^  with  a  visit  were  their  Royal 
Highneaaes  the  Prince  and  Frinceaa  of  Wales,  who  made  a  oarefnl  exami- 
nation of  the  pictures.  The  success  of  the  exhibition  was  materiaUy 
aaaiated  by  the  many  important  presa  notioea  which  appeared  in  most 
of  the  daUy  Mid  weekly  neifapapera. 

In  one  branoh  ot  photography  marked  pTogreas  may  be  aaid  to  have 
been  made  dnrins  the  past  year,  fix.,  in  the  matter  of  enlargementa. 
By  adopting  on  improved  medium  in  the  preparation  of  transparent 
positirea,  the  process  of  enlarging  from  the  latter  has  been  bettered,  ■• 
demonstrated  oy  the  magnibcent  prodnotions  ot  Messrs.  Spenoer, 
Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co. ,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  others. 

The  preparations  luade  for  observing  the  approaching  transit  of 
Venus  have  led  many  photographera  to  torn  their  attention  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  applying  the  process  for  astronomical  pnrposee.  Dr. 
Krone,  of  Dresden,  haa  made  a  microacopical  study  of  different  films, 
and  pronounces  an  opinion  that  a  collodion  plate  treated  with  albumen 
as  a  preservative  is  the  most  stable  him  that  can  depended  npon.  Hia 
research  ia,  however,  oonlined  to  an  examination  of  the  film  iteelf,  and 
does  not  treat  of  the  influence  ot  various  developers.  There  seems  a 
marked  inclination  on  the  part  of  pboto^phen  to  nse  the  dry  prooess 
on  the  important  occaaion,  withont  having  recourse  to  any  intsnaifier 
whatever.  The  atndiea  of  Ratherfurd,  Draper,  and  Lookyer  upon  the 
aolar  spectrum  lead  one  to  infer  that  photography  moat  neceaaarily 
become  indiapensable  in  speotrum  analysis,  for  it  is  only  by  a  combined 
optical  and  chemical  observation  that  a  true  reoord  of  reaolts  oan  be 
aeoured.  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  has  reoanily  confirmed  the  observationa 
of  Sir  John  Herachel  and  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  in  regard  to  bromide  of 
silver  being  aenaitive  to  all  raya  of  the  spectrum ;  and,  by  employing 
preaervativee  differently  tinted,  be  makes  the  bromide  film  poaaeas 
maKimnm  aenaitiveness  for  different  kinds  of  lays,  according  to  the 
eolour  of  hia  aenaitive  film. 

Among  other  foreign  contributiona  to  photography  may  be  noted  on 
exhaustive  treatiae  on  dry  plates  by  Dr.  Sohnausa,  of  Jena,  and  another 
by  M.  de  Conatant,  of  Lai||anne.  M.  Leon  Vidal's  polyobromio  pie- 
ces^ which  may  ba  termed  ,rather  a  mechanical  than  a  photoohemical 
method  of  prodnoin^  photographi  in  wdoais^  has  created  aome  attention 
'~  Fntno*  Mid  in  thia  ognotry. 

'■^    C> 
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Audited  ud  Ion: 


!•«.  SI.           LumuTiu. 
Guiflnl  Brpuuu:— 
aondn  Ai " 


I.  BIEI>, 


to  lM«ti  my  fntelligeut  paieatt,  and  vu  detonouiBd  to  get  a  good  light,  u 
»s  nboaned  in  in;  aludj.  Fint  ttial— ligbl  bb  qiiuI.  '  Whit  U  the  rguon 
V*  oaiiDDt  get  oxygen  inDUgh  ? '  I  took  ths  jet  to  piecoa ;  it  WM  iiaita  dear. 
I  btav  through  ths  tubsa ;  thay  were  peitectly  free,  1  emniiiied  the  tapa,  and 
took  out  the  plngi ;  there  was  no  Impedimeiit  anywhere.  It  could  not  be  in 
the  bag.  (or  the  gaa  vont  intQ  it  quite  freely.  '  Well  I  let  ua  put  on  mora  pm- 
■ure.'  We  had  only  flfty-iirpoondi  on  eaoh  bag  (as  it  was  for  my  aludy,  and 
of  Oonrae  for  a  small  piature|,  so  «a  put  one  hundred  weight  ou  the  oiygeo. 
Then  1  eantiously  Ihanght  it  waa  not  safe  to  have  luwjuoi  pritmrt,  eren 
though  it  waa  only  the  aupply  of  oxygen  which  waa  deBcisnt.  So  we  added 
another  flfty-iiz  poondi  to  the  hydrogen  also,  and  regnUted  the  inptilj  by  the 
laps.  To  my  nrpriae  and  aonoyanoe,  whilst  the  flow  of  hydrogen  waa  greatiy 
increased  that  of  the  oxygen  appeared  even  leas  than  before. 

"  Hy  man  waa  trying  to  gel  the  light.  He  had  tamed  on  only  a  very 
moderals  jet  of  hydngaii  to  begin  with,  but  could  not  get  oxygen  enough  to 
ignite  tha  lima  with  it.  He  tnmed  on  the  oxygen  lap  quite  foiL  The  supply 
at^>aand  to  grow  Ina,  and  soon  oeassd  entirely  '.  In  aaotber  moment  a  loud 
explosion  tocA  place,  and  my  oxygen  bag  burat  into  a  tremendoua  flame  four 
leet  long  and  &om  eight  to  Ian  Inches  wide,  which  would  soon  hare  set  my 

o_.  i_j  I  „_.  1 J  „  ..  .V. ■.___!    __i  ..  jqnggjgj  jiig 

rubber  would 


SODTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Xm  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thqnday,  the  12th 
iuitant, — Ur.  F.  Howard,  Vice-President,  in  theohair. 
The  minntaa  of  ths  previooi  meetijig  baTing  been  read, 

Mr.  Saicusi.  Fst  exliibited  a  cap  for  the  lens  in  which  was  inserted  a 
cireolarpieoeof  opal  glass.  The  object  oE  this  cap,  he  laid,  was  to  assist 
the  aotion  of  the  light  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  which  was  first  exposed 
to  the  light  transmitted  by  the  opal  glass,  and  aCterwarda  to  that  from 
the  sitter.  He  found  that  in  that  way  the  exposure  to  the  titter  waa 
macb  shortened. 

Mr.  Foxi^B  stated  the  reaulta  of  a  nnmber  of  eiporiments  performed 
by  him  in  the  same  direction  about  eighteen  months  ago  in  the  presence  of 
llr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  an  aoconnt  of  whieh  had  been  publiahed  in  Tun  British 
JouRSAL  o>  FacnoosAfOY  at  that  time.  Specimens  illustrating  the 
effects  thus  obtained  had  also,  he  said,  been  exhibited  at  their  technical 
exhibition  in  1S72.  He  disagreed  with  Mr.  Fry  that  aay  special 
advantage  was  gained  by  using  opal  glaM  over  either  coloured  or  weak 
light,  for  it  ¥raa  to  light  alons  that  the  eSeot  waa  due.  The  sole  adran- 
taga  of  coloured  light  waa  that  it  was  more  easily  controlled,  an  expo- 
safe  of  twenty  seconda  to  a  green  light  being  about  equiralent  to  one 
second  to  white  light. 

Mr.  BsooKS  said  that  he  had  found  it  adrantageDas  to  develope  a 
n^ative  at  first  by  an  orange  light,  and  aftsrwai^  by  a  pale  yellow 
light,  naiDg  glaaaea  of  thoaa  reapective  shades  of  colour  for  the  purpose. 

After  some  farther  remarks,  in  which  the  Chairman  apoke  of  metliods 
by  which  ths  effect  of  opal  glass  misbt  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Aldridge  read  a  paper  entitled  .Vy  TTOvbUt  in  ioBtts  Large  Direct 
Head*.     [See  page  87.] 

After  a  denutory  cDnrersation, 

Ur.  H.  Garrett  Uoolcing  read  a  .paper  entitled  JTy  Experience  in  Taking 
Dinet  Large  Bead*.     [SeepageSCJ 

Both  Ur.  Aldridge  and  Mr.  Cocking,  Jun.,  exhibited  prints  of  large 
heads  btken  from  13  x  12  negatives. 

The  Chauuiar  thonght  that  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Mr. 
Aldridga  arose  mainly  from  his  using  a  bath  whieh  had  been  ooated  with 
pitch  and  rosin. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  ware  awarded  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
forniahed  the  papers,  and  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Fry  would,  at  the 
next  meeting,  read  a  paper  On  Stadiot. 

Ttm  meeting  waa  tnen  adjoanied. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tat>   Society  met  on   Thursday,   the   I2th  inat.,— Alfred  Brothers, 
Sm.,  V.P.,  F.B.A.8.,  in  the  chair. 
The  minntes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  oonfirmed. 
The  Cbairman  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Kev.  Canon  Beechey, 
M.A.,  V.P.  :— 

"MTDaaaHkADtlf,— I  am  delighted  to  be  among  yon  onoemore  in  any 
ospaeilT,STanlhoDgh  I  nowappsarasa 'caution.'  Bat  only  think  that,  after 
nore  than  thirty  years  of  oxyhydrogeu  experience,  I  have  had  an  eiploaion 
(tha  first  I  have  STer  known},  which  might  have  been  a  great  deal  more  calami- 
tons  than  it  was. 

»••  I  think  it  may  be  intereaUng  te  our  members,  and  perbapa  even  stlatary 
lo  the  public  to  know  how  thu  happened,  Inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  no 
eareleaanesi  nor  any  previoaily-experisuoed  esnae,  so  far  as  I  know. 
"Jnst  before  Isaring  Wijrsley  for  Hilgay  I  boaght  a  new  bag  fhnn  Mcbbtb, 
Madntoah,  whioh  tbey  made  on  purpose  for  me,  and  a  real  baauty  I  tbougbt 
it.  1  kept  it  rigidly  for  oiygsn,  and  InoUly  for  me  it  proved  that  it  was  not 
fin  of  hydrogen,  or  I  cannot  tell  the  consequences.  As  soon  as  I  got  here  I 
had  a  new  fair  of  jete  from  Knott,  of  Laverpool,  and  bnutles  they  also  sp- 

"  I  only  gave  two  leotnrea  last  winter,  and  on  both  aooasions  I  found  a  diffl- 
cully  in  geUing  enffldimt  oxygen  for  mora  than  .a  compuatlvely  small  Jet  of 
hjrdisgsn.  However,  the  light  wae  eulBoient  for  my  schixil-room,  so  1  did  not 
mveetlgate  the  cauaa. 

■'  Thla  winter  I  was  about  lo  Isotare  mors.  My  Srst  leotnie  was  like  the 
fanssri  bat,  having  m)  lougsr  aaon  to  nanagamy  Isntaraa,  I  was  eDdeavauring 


Ho  sooner  waa  aU  out,  and  ill  sa[j  (for  which,  1  ai 
,  ^  jful).  than  I  took  up  my  poor  new  bag.  It  bad  buret,  and 
id  burned  at  the  thin  edge  from  the  lap  aboot  a  foot  along  to  the  right 
■'  On  opening  the  tilt  the  cause  of  the  eiplutiim  wsa  at  onoe  apparent.  By 
ime  unacoonn table  accident  In  the  manutactuie  the  india-rubber,  which  appeara 
I  be  put  in  large  quantity  round  the  inner  ecd  of  the  lap,  hsd  been  iqueeied 
it  from  its  bandages  and  literally  fonned  a  valve  thus,  over  the  aperture  within 


e  that  this  would  allow  the  gas  to  enter  freely,  but  that 
jut.  and  the  more  the  preasnre  the  tip;hter  it  cfoaed.     It  wi 


actly  what  bad  happened.     The  pressure 
a  very  amali— enough  to  let  the  oxygen '"    ■"""    "  -^--  -'--  - 


in.  but  so  it 

ilngle  wiih  it;  and  no  aoonem 

riglit  proportion  than,  of  course,  eiplo«ion  took  place. 

.! idently  only  throaghont  the  length  of  thr  '- 


liugled  i: 

'■  Now  Ibis  eiploiiun  was  evidently  only  tt       „ 
rubber  pipe.    This  was  of  large  bore  and  very  etrong.    It  flred,  therefure,  a 
tolerable  oliarge  right  into  the  bag.  blew  in  the  valve,  ,'••■■ 

flsmaflrat  burst  the  bag  and  then  ignited -*-*"- "-- 

to  escape  through  the  rupture  all  the  tic.  .. 

hydrogen  bag,  of  course  all  the  ten  onbio  feet  therein 

the  eiplisiou  would  hi       ~ 

weights  by  the  expansion,  and  the  Hame  was  really  something 

"Moral:  whenever  yon  And  any  impediment  to  the  flow  of  i 


opening,  allowing  the  oiygeu 
e  bnmmg.     Haifit  been  the 

have  ignited  and   '. 

I.  it  blew  off  the 


y  impediment  to  the  flow  of  either  gia  i 
I  trying  to  get  a  light  from  ttiera.  but  turn  off  your  laps  at  once,  discoi 
your  tubes  mim  the  jets,  snd  be  sure  to  get  a  perfectly  free  flow  of  L' 
gsa  before  you  connect  again. — Yuur  fsilbful  and  loving  V.P. , 


igU 


Siijay  Btctary,  Doumham,  Norftlk."  "  8t.  Vinobwt  Bbbchet. 

Mr.  John  Brier,  Jim.,  read  a  paper  on  The  Prodaetiim  <tf  Enlarged 
Landlcapt  Negalints  [see  page  85],  and  exhibited  Severn]  prints  and 
negatives  in  illustration  of  bis  remarks. 

Mr.  Fk&nrluid  exhibited  a  number  of  cameras  and  other  ttndio 


they  were  a  great  nuisance.     He  aometimea  thought  mothers  had 

conspired  against  him,  and  brought  all  their  babies  at  once.  Babies, 
however,  must  be  taken — there  was  no  mistake  about  that.  It  waa  best, 
therefore,  to  lay  one's  self  out  for  that  class  of  work  ;  for,  if  they  were 
weU  takfn,  the  reialt  was  more  business  from  older  snbjects.  The 
baby  shutter  waa  of  very  great  value  to  him  ;  it  enabled  him  to  engage  ' 
the  attention  of  the  child  with  a  toy  or  other  object  in  one  hand,  while 
the  other  waa  free  to  work  the  shutter.  He  obtained  the  idea  of  the 
■hntter  from  Mr.  Blanchard.  He  (Mr.  Frankiaud)  exhibited  two  of  the 
shutters — one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal ;  also  a  camera  adapted  for 
taking  one,  two,  or  four  negatives,  and  a  touching  desk  with  light,  shade, 
and  hand  magnilier. 

Mr.  Hatwood  said  the  present  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  meet- 
ings it  had  been  hia  good  fortune  to  attend.  He  oomidimented  Mr. 
Biier  on  the  reading  of  bis  first  paper  before  that  or  any  society,  and 
said  it  did  him  very  considerable  credit.  He  pointed  to  Mr.  Bri«-  as  a 
good  example  for  many  members  who  took  no  active  part  at  the  meet- 
ings to  copy.  He  also  complimented  Mr.  FrankJand  on  his  moat  inte- 
resting display  of  apparatas.  A  written  description,  with  drawings,  was 
much  Isss  matructive  than  an  aotnal  inspection  of  snoh  articles  as  Mr. 
IVankland  bad  kindly  brought  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  to  show 
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to  the  t|i«etmg;  uid  ha  wu  qniU  rare  tlis  maotiiis  would  fnllr  appreoUte 
tho  efforti  of  MsMTi.  Briar  •n4  Frankland. 


aitow.   ThebodyvMouuleoQtof  uAiutraliaiiba«f  AMI, 


h«  Mid,  a  braMh-loader,  for  tha  oondenMni  w«ra  iuseitsd  from 

Mr.  Notoo's  lantom  had.  •  m«at  compact  appeuuioe,  and  ierved  to 
shoir  how  srticlea  that  many  pgnoiu  would  oonaider  worthlen  could  b« 
traniformBd  into  sood-lookiDg  and' efficient  apparatus. 
The  mBeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  was  then  adjonmed. 


BDINBUROH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
ToB  third  popular  meetipg  of  tlu  aeaioit  was  held  in  Queen-itreet  Hall, 
on  the  er^mg  of  W«dtieid«y,  the  11th  inst.,  whan  Dr.  Hunter 
delivered  an  iotareatiiiE;  lectore  on  India ; .  Ut  PtepU,  ArdtUetture,  aiKl 
AaiiquiliM,  illBotiatea  by  a  large  oollacticm,  of  huitern  pietnrM.  The 
hall,  aa  uiual,  wal  crowded  in  every  part. 

Dr.  JOHir  NioOL,  in  introdncing  the  leeturer,  «aid  that  it  wu  a  eoarce 
of  gratificatian  to  tile  members  of  the  Society  that,  althongh  those 
popnlar  meetings  had  been  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  they  bad  not 
only  not  fallen  oET  in  interest,  but,  judging  from  the  large  andiencea  and 
the  inoreaaing  demand  for  ttokata,  ther  were  rather  increasing  in  popu- 
larity. As  the  subjects  of  leotnre  ana  exhibition  were  not  oonSned  to 
the  baaten  tracks  of  country,  but  extended  to  wherever  photographs 
oould  be  obtuned,  it  wonld  be  easily  understood  that  the  committee  had 
often  much  difficulty  in  fi"'^'"g  a  lecturer  acqasinted  with  the  subject. 
They  were,  howeTer,  pecnliarty  fortanate  that  evening  in  having  Dr. 
Hnoter,  who — from  a  residence  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  centniy  in  fadia, 
andfromhiaintimateoonnectionwithart,  bemgan  artist  himselC  of  no  mean 
reputation — waa  eminently  fit^  for  the  duties  of  lecturer  ou  the  Bnbject. 

Dr.  HnWTBBb^an.by  giving  an  interesting  description  of  the  aocial 
condition  of  the  i^abitaat*  of  India  and  the  inSaeuces  of  miuionary 
and  educational  efforts  ou  those  on  whom  they  had  been  bronght  to 
bear,  ^ving  special  credit  to  several  of  the  Maharajas,  who,  he  said, 
were  men  ol  very  aaperior  attainment*,  and  who  eonld  take  their  place 
beiide  the  nobinty  of  our  own  country  without  any  caoae  for  bei 


•shamad.  The  variooa  styles  of  aichiteotore  wereai^inad  andadmif' 
ablviUiutrated,  and  the  taste  uid  ability  in  design  were  ahown  -  ' 
-usti'as  ' '  "■ '--' ' ■ — 


to  nnt  the  mamifactnren  of  our  own  coontry  on  their  mettle  if 
the;  wished  to  compete  with  them  in  themannfactureainwbiehthey|excol. 
The  lecture,  which  Uited  over  an  hoar  and  a-balf,  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention,  and  the  lar^number  of  illustrations  were  mnch 
adniired.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Xhompton,  the  Isctnrer  received  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


Cnritsponlitnte. 


U.  Corix'a  PiBiuincirr  Fixiiio  Froobh  wrrHoifT  HTPoauLPEiTB. — 

M.  Boitoi'b  UBAwnra  Pnninwo  Procbss.— Chmridk  or  URiifun* 

7011  Pbintiho  Pukposss. 
MiFMBrr.i.iM  appears  to  ba  just  now  quite  a  stronghold  of  progreadn 
photographers.  M.  Vidal,  ol  tbat'town,  haa  given  as  a  new  method  of 
producing  photographs  in  oolonrs  ;  M.  Melchiou,  also  of  Marseilles,  a 
method  of  shortening  exporares  in  the  camera ;  M.  Jaiibert,  of  that 
town,  a  method  of  developing  moist  plates  with  iron ;  M.  Xerris  has 
been  experimenting  with  the  bromide  process ;  and  now  M.  Coyal,  of 
UaiseillaB,  publiahea  an  improved  method  of  fixing  positive  prints 
withont  the  use  of  hypoenlphits  of  soda. 

But  why  hars  the  phetogtaphers  of  Marseilles  beoome  thus  cele- 
brated for  dieir  useful  teasanbea  and  experiments?  The  answer,  I 
think,  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tbey  have  established  a  photo- 
graphic society  there,  the  members  of  which  seem  to  be  working  well 
together.  What  a  pity  it  seems  that  every  large  town  in  our  own 
country  oannot  have  a  similar  society  oonstmoted  on  a  basis  of  utility 
and  pvmanency.  Why  have  so  many  of  our  provincial  photographic 
societies  collapsed?  And  why  cannot  some  of  them  be  re'established 
«Q  a  bett«r  footing  T  It  is  iucredible  what  a  large  amount  of  good  may 
be  done  by  a  properly-oonstitnted  and  properly -managed  photographic 
society,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  every  individual  member  takes  a 
direct  personal  interest  from  pure  motives  and  a  healthy  ambition. 

The  prooess  of  M.  Coyal  lor  fixing  positive  proofs,  which  he  assures 
tts  can  never  fade  f Mm  snlphnration,  is  as  follows : — 

He  makes  an  aqaeotw  solution  of  snlphocyanide  of  ammoniom 
strength  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  — say,  eighty  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water — and  to  this  he  adds  suffloient  ammonia  to  tender  the  solntion 
■Bghtly  alkaline.  He  makes  two  identical  solntiona,  and,  aftw  im- 
mersing the  print  in.Nc.  1  for  five  minutes,  he  washes  it  slightly,  and 


tten  pate  it  into  No.  2  tor  two  or  three  minntaa ;  after  whioh  it  ig 
washed  for  aboat  on  hour,  and  then  hnng  up  to  dry. 

In  order  to  make  tnre  that  the  last  washing  water  contains  no  traee  of 
the  nilphoayanide  ba  tests  it  with  a  little  salphate  of  inm,  and  if  this 
produce  no  red  disoolouration  it  is  a  prvof  that  the  prints  have  besn 
sufficiently  washed.  They  may  than,  wa  are  told,  be  regarded  u 
abeolutely  permanent.  The  process  is  given  as  csie  which  haa  bean  em. 
ployed  with  laccess  during  several  monthsinalarge  portrait  eatablishment. 

Although  the  fixing  agent  is  costly,  yet  the  solutions  will  keep  in 
good  order  a  very  long  time,  provided  the  silver  which  they  abatract 
from  the  print*  be  removed  by  putting  a  piece  of  zinc  into  the  solution, 
and  filtering  it  before  use. 

M.  Ernest  Bcivin  publishes  the  following  method  of  prodociiig  print* 
of  a  fine  blood-red  ooloor  by  means  of  nitrate  of  uranium  and  ferrid. 
cyanide  of  potassium  :— 

Make  a  saturated  solntion  of  nitrate  of  nranium,  and  dissolve  in  it, 
over  a  water  bath,  about  forty-five  grains  of  gelatine  per  onnoe  of  the 
solution.  Aid  the  solntion  of  tho  gelatine  by  ^^^'^'"g  a  few  drops  of 
glacial  acetio  acid.  Then  filter  it  through  a  sponge  placed  in  the  neck 
of  a  funnel,  and  put  it  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish. 

Float  a  sheet  of  paper  npon  it  for  one  or  two  minutes,  and  hang  it  up 
to  dry — in  tho  dark,  of  course  becsuse  it  is  sensitive  to  light. 

Expose  it  under  a  negative  in  the  printing- frssne  to  sanabina  for  ten 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  develops  the  image  in  the  following  way : — 
Wash  the  print,  then  lay  it  upon  a  sheet  of  glsss,  and  pour  over  it  a 
solntion  of  ferridoyanide  of  potassium  [red  pmssiate  of  potass),  strength 
about  forty-five  grains  to  the  ounce.  Thia  will  develcpe  the  image. 
Wash  it  in  several  waters,  and  then  for  an  instant  in  water  slightly 
acidified  with  nitric  aeid,  in  order  to  clear  np  the  whites.  Then  wash 
it  again,  and  fix  it  with  a  solution  of  alum,  strengtii  fourtam  graina  to 
the  oQnoe.     After  a  fin^  washing  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

The  proceas  may  be  varied  by  employing  gelatinised  paper,  and  Ban- 
sitising  it  by  floating  npon  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  uranium,  saturated. 
This  paper  will  keep  good  a  very  long  time.  The  colour  of  the  print 
may  be  modiSed  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  developer.  It  may  also 
be  toned  to  a  black,  blue,  green,  to.,  by  nsing  suitable  raaganta. 

A  similar  process  to  the  above  was  pnblished  many  year*  ago  by  Ur. 
C.  Burnett,  .of  Edinbnrgfa,  in  my  Pholographk  NoUt;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  gelatine  seems  likely  to  be  an  important  improvement,  in 
oonseqaence  of  the  vigour  which  it  imparts.  What  would  silver  print- 
ing be  without  albumen  or  gelatine  ?  I  have  often  thought  that  auny 
of  the  printing  processea  with  the  cheaper  metals  might  ha  made  iasc> 
tically  osefol  to  us  if  we  could  but  get  rid  of  the  mealiness  of  the 
prints.     The  efieot  is  that  of  a  dry  powder  colcnr  instead  of  a  juicy  paint. 

Have  any  of  my  readers  tried  the  use  of  chloride  of  uranium  instead 
of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  common  silver  printing  [woosss  T  Ongjit 
not  this  to  make  a  mnch  more  sensitive  paper,  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  the 
nitrate  of  nraninm  formed  by  double  decomposition  upon  the  silver 
bath  T  Peligot,  who  has  investigated  the  nranio  salts,  speaka  of  a 
compound  of  the  oxychloride  of  urinium  with  chloride  of  potaasium. 
Would  this  be  of  any  use  to  us  for  salting  papers  I  The  protochloride 
of  nranium  teems  at  present  to  be  a  curiosity  of  the  laboratory,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  its  properties  may  be  in  reference  to  albntnoi. 
Woold  it  coagulate  albumen?  Perhaps  Dr.  Emerson  Keynolds  oan  tell  u& 

Rtdon,  Febnutry  13,  1874  Tbomas  Sdttoit,  B.A. 


r, — Whatever  may  be  the  reault  of  the  present  movement 
our  Parent  Society  I  trust  that  the  new  Connoil  will  set 


for  reform  in 


to  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  of  meraben  of  the  Con  noil  having, 
through  jurors  composed  of  a  portion  of  their  body,  awarded  each  other 

I  feel  snre  that  no  recipient  of  such  award  could,  under  the  circnm- 
stsnoes,  feel  that  any  real  Aoitour  had  been  conferred  npon  him.  Let  it 
never  again  ba  aaid  that  out  of  ten  medals  s^freed  to  be  Jiwarded  at  one 
of  cur  annual  exhibitions,  six  of  these  were  awarded  to  members  of  the 
Council,  one  not  oompetad  for,  and  the  remaining  tiuBe  besto<rad  on 
outsiders. 

I  would  also  suggest  another  [HHut — that  is,  that  the  journal  of  Uta 
Sodety  should  beoome  something  more  than  a  mere  rvoord  of  the 
Society's  proceedings,  snd  that  the  Council  and  members  ^ould  nnite, 
and  by  occasional  contribntions,  make  it  something  more  than  what  it 
has  been.— I  am,  yonre,  fto.,  WitriB  Woodsitrt. 

OivenhUlie,  February  16,  1874, 


Febrnaiy  SO,  16741 


THE    BRITISH   JOURNAL    OF    PHOTOGBAPHY. 


8UQOE8TED  NATIONAL  FHOTOOBAPHIO  ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  EmroBS. 

OjuiTLmxH, — I  Bhonld  like  to  Bound  public  feeling  with  r«nrd  to 
>  pUn  for  the  exteuaion  af  the  field  of  opention  of  the  London  Fhoto- 
graphio  Sooietf  over  the  whole  ooantry,  which  has  been  mnob  discnued 
kmonnt  the  reEonn  party  in  the  Society  ;  partly  in  furtherance  of  their 
intention  to  make  the  one  organiBation  kvulable  ia  the  conatry 
membera,  who,  under  the  old  ooiutitution  were  iutirely  ignored— an 
■DJottioe  we  hope  at  once  to  oorreot — and  partly  with  the  feeliug  that 
the  DTorincial  Moieties  (of  which  onn  has  ruUybeen  one  though  located 
at  the  metropoIiB)  might  oo-operate  in  Uie  interett*  of  photi^^phy  to 
general  advantage. 

We  ahoald  prop< 
at  or  near  difterent  ^ 

AuociatioD  and  the  American  Convention,  and  to  make  a  collecti\  _ 
effort  to  advance  the  commenual  and  (dentifio  iatereste  of  photography, 
which  we  oonid  do  in  thia  way  mnch  more  effeotu^ly  than  Uie  present 
ornnisatioa  will  permit,  be  it  ever  to  wisely  worked. 

Will  your  readen  ahow  a  hand  in  the  matter,  and  help  na  to  an  ex- 
preoion  of  publio  opinion  ?— I  am,  yonra,  fto.,  W.  J.  Stillka.h. 

r^rvary  1^  1874.  _ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  EDiTOBa. 

Obntlemih, — In  order  to  bring  the  existence  and  claims  of  the 

Pbotographera' Benevolent  Ataooiation  under  the  notioe  of  photographera 

ia  the  province*,  and  to  guard  the  funds  from  fraud,  the  rulea  provide 

for  Uio  appointment  of  local  learetanes  in  provincial  towns. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  oommnnicata  with  any  gentlemen  who  will  notify 
their  willingness  to  undertake  this  duty.  All  appoiDtment*  made  will 
b«  advertised  in  Ths  Britub  Journal  of  FHOTOORAFHr.— I  am, 
youis,  Ik.,  W.  T.  Wilkihsoh,  SetrttatT/. 

14,  8ovUi-^rut,  Brortdty,  Kent, 
Febrvary  16,  1874. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editobs. 

QdTLElKN, — I  find  myself  unable  to  aooept  the  nomination  to  aerva 


o  niaks  a  few  remarks  in  your  columns  on  tbo  somewhat  unfortunate 
state  in  which  the  Society  now  is. 

I  mnch  Tegret,  and  think  that  regret  ia  shared  by  tome  of  the  reoniei- 
tionists  themselves,  that  some  attempt  was  not  made  to  indace  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  to  withdraw  their  resignations.  I  did  my  best  at  the 
meeting  to  favour  snch  a  coarse,  but  un^rtunately  without  effect,  audi 
fear  that  the  f ntnre  of  the  Society  will  suffer  from  the  present  state  of 
a&ira.  By  the  resigoatiou  of  the  President  and  Council  the  Society  loses 
the  servicea  of  those  men  who  am  acknowledged  to  occupy  the  foremost 
poailMDS  in  photography,  and  I  do  not  ace  how  the  places  of  such 
*■'"•■•    r.  Sir ■    '         "    ' 


BUnchard,  Mr.  W.  England,  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson,  Captaii. 
Abney,  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  among  practical  photographers,  are  to 
be  filled  bypieD  of  the  same  calibre  from  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Society.  We  also  lose  the  services  of  Mr,  Baden  Pritcbard,  theeicellent 
Secretary  to  the  Society,  and  of  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson  and  Dr.  Dia- 
mond, who  have  been  connected  with  the  Society  from  its  commencemeot. 

Under  these  ciroumstances  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  if  ths 
■ervioes  of  these  gentlemen  are  withdrawn  from  t^  Photographic 
Society  of  London  the  Society  will  lose  mnch  in  prestige,  and  will  not 
in  fntnre  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  photograpfaio 
world  aa  it  has  hitherto  held. 

I  fear  that  nuder  the  droumstances  none  of  these  members  will  be 
indnced  to  retnm  to  the  Council,  which,  1  think,  many  of  n*  would 
feel  to  be  a  misfortnne,  because  there  are  men  among  them  whose 
absence  from  the  Society's  Council  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  it,  and  I 
therefore  suggest  a  medium  course  by  which  photography  may  yet 
have  the  benelit  of  their  services,  and  a  society  establuhed  on  a  firmer 
and  yet  wider  basis  than  is  the  case  with  ths  present  Photographic 
Society  of  .London. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  eioellent  time  to  establish  a  society  which 
shall  be  called  the  "Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  I 
believe  that  such  a  society  would  meet  with  very  general  support  from 
the  ^reat  body  of  photographers.  If  it  were  to  hold  a  biennial  meet- 
ing m  one  of  the  large  towns  of  the  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
4oDe  by  the  British  Association,  great  interest  would  bo  lent  to  its 
work,  and  the  fact  of  such  being  a  part  of  its  programme  would,  I 
think,  obtain  for  it  large  uumbera  of  subscribers  among  ooantry  photo- 
gnqihers.  I  should  hope,  and,  indeed,  believe,  that  were  such  a  society 
now  organised  a  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  resigned  their 
•eats  on  the  Council  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  might  be  ia- 
dnced  to  give  thur  snpport  to  the  new  one,  and  we  might  further  hope 
to  have  the  names  of  iWesaor  Piaisi  Smyth,  of  Edinburgh,  Professor 
i^nwaon  Bsynolds,  of  DnbUn,  R.  M.  Gordon,  J.  W.  Swan,  and  other 


eminent  men  not  resident  in  London,  on  Its  Connd],  and  Mr.  Stillmaa 
and  Mr.  Jabei  Hngbee — both  valuable  members  of  the  conncil  of  say 

society — might  also  be  willing  to  join,  the  more  so  as  they  are  pledged 
not  to  join  the  Conncil  of  the  London  Photo^aphic  Society.  I  venture 
to  hope,  too,  that  Dr.  Mannand  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  would  also  give  their 
co-operation,  and  the  elements  for  the  formation  of  a  society  of  great 
weight  and  induence  are  thus  under  our  hands.  I  may  also  point  out 
that  so  strong  a  society  could  undertake  investigations  in  the  varions 
branches  of  photographic  science,  conld  award  medals  for  progress  in 
ohotography,  and  would,- 1  believe,  be  of  rery  great  use  to  the  general 
body  of  photographers. 

Further:  I  believe  that  the  sstabliahment  of  snob  a  society  would 
greatly  improve  the  position  of  photography  in  general.  A  society  so 
constitnteil  could  watch  over  its  mterests  with  advantage,  and  it  might 
eventually,  and  that  possibly  before  very  long,  obtain  a  ohaiter,  and  the 
right  to  elect  fellows,  and  to  hare  other  privileges  such  as  those  held  by 
societies  of  other  denominations.  I  throw  out  these  suggestions  to  the 
pnblic  through  your  columns  in  the  hope  that  they  may^  worked  into 
jome  defioite  shape. 

I  feel  sure,  from  conversations  1  have  had  with  many  personal  friends, 
that  the  establishment  of  snch  society  would  be  looked  on  with  great 
favour,  and  I  think  every  one  will  agree  with  me  that,  if  it  is  to  be 
established,  now  is  the  time  and  this  the  opportonity  for  it  to  be  done. 
— I  am,  yours,  ftc,  H.  Stuast  Wobtlby. 

P^rvarg  18,  1874 

[It  is  difficult  to  undersbuid  the  position  of  the  gallant  Colonel  in 
this  matter.  As  an  independent  member  we  believe  he  has  been 
behind  no  one  in  desiring  reform,  and  wa  have  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  requisionista  thanking  Colonel  Wortley  for  his  anpport  in 
helping  to  effect  the  changes.  At  the  last  moment  he  seems  to  have 
regretted  his  own  eonrse.  He  must  remember  that  the  first  overt  act 
was  talten  by  himself  in  asking  the  inconvenient  qiieations  at  ths 
December  meeting,  which  neither  Chairman  nor  Secretary  answered. 
At  the  Janaory  meeting  these  questions  aud  the  remarks  thersoa  were 
noticed  as  being  omitted  in  the  Society's  journal  and  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Society;  hence  arose  the  remarkable  soena  between  Mr.  Stillmon 
and  the  President,  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Sawyer  in  his 
latter  in  this  Journal.  Colonel  Woitley's  action  in  proposing  a  list 
iu  opposition  to  tliat  of  the  Council  at  the  meeting  in  January  was 
very  remsTkable,  because  ha  undertook,  in  addition  to  supplying  au 
antaRoniBtio  list  of  namM,  the  illegal  coarse  of  determining  who 
should  be  the  retiring  members — selecting  Mr.  Maytand  in  particular, 
opposition  to  tlis  Council.  We  have  no  doubt  Uie  propriety  of  his 
action  is  snffieienlly  oleor  to  Colonel  Wortley 's  own  mind ;  but  he  can 
hardly  be  surprised  when  other  members  express  themselTes  fas  they 
have  recently  done  in  our  hearing)  to  the  effect  that  they  bcliere  ha 
is  blowing  hot  and  oold — playing  fast  and  loose — endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  both  positionB,  and  trying  to  escape  froia 
ths  responsibilities  of  either.  Between  the  two  parties  the  position 
of  Colonel  Wortley  is  somewhat  on  unhappy  one ;  for,  while  he  will 
beliable  to  receive  the  censure  of  both  paities,  he  will  scarcely  receive  . 
the  tlianks  of  either.  On  his  project  of  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
disturbaooa  to  found  a  new  society  we  decline  at  present  to  pass  an 
opinion;  bntwe  have  in  type  a  similar  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Sutton, 
and  which  would  have  been  inserted  last  week,  were  it  not  that  we 
thought  the  period  inopportune  for  introducing  the  project.  There 
are  some  inaeeuraoies  in  Colonel  Wortley's  Tetter,  which  are  not, 
however,  of  moment.  How  the  varions  gentlemen  will  like  tlie  &es 
use  he  has  mode  of  their  names  ws  cannot  say ;  but  we  have  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  these  gentlemen  will  readily  accept  the  pro- 
gramme which  Colonel  Wortley  lias  laid  down  for  tliem.  That  ha 
has  not  had  their  sanction  we  are  oonvinoed ;  and  we  think  he  ia 
precipitate  in  concluding  that,  because  many  of  them  have  retired 
from  the  Council  of  ths  Society  with  which  they  have  so  long  baen 
associated,  they  have  therefore  lost  interest  in  the  Society  itself. 
We  trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  many,  if  not  all,  of  them  will 
resume  the  honoured  positions  they  have  previously  held.  After  all, 
tlie  differences  are  only  on  points  of  governmental  detail,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  tiis  old  Society  should  not  become  expanded  and 
developed  into  all  that  Colonel  Wortley  desires,  if  the  members  b« 
sufficiently  iu  earnest  in  the  matter.— Eds.] 

To  tlie  EuiTOBS. 

Gbhtlxubk, — Being  specially  informed  that  I  have  been  nominated  (o 
serve  on  a  committee  (appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  Ibe  London 
Photographic  Sooiety)  1  am  obliged,  for  obvious  ressous,  to  decline  the 
honour— I  am,  years,  &o,,  W.  DB  W.  Abney,  Captain  R.B. 

St.  Margartl';  Boeheater,  Ftbruary  18,  1S74. 

MEDALS  OF  PR0GKBS8. 
To  tht  EDrroBS. 

Gbntlkubk,— Is  Mr.   Sutton  reallya' 

nnmtwr  when  he  suggMted  th«  giving  of  a  "  medal  of  progren  "  to  two 


'e  of  whk  l^v^^  Ut 
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gmtlanwiL-who  al»im  to  hxru  innatad  or  niodifled  Mmetbiog,  tlie  nKtnn 
of  irbMh  theg  have  dtltmtineiliy  mthheld  from  the  pubticf  M  to  Uiotiim 
for  tnggwting  the  Kdvuitags  of  naing  leu  wftter  in  tha  dBTslopar  tlun 
ku  hitbarto  ^en  the  genem  practice  T 

On  wbat  prinoipkl  would  Mr.  Sntton  »ir>rd  »  medal  ol  prognM  to, 
Mj,  Hr.  Borgest  for  dUcovering  ■omethiDg  of  which  noUiing  what- 
ever ia  knowD,  whan  no  ao^QBtion  ia  made  for  conferring  a  nmilar 
bononr  upon  such  men  aa  Dr.  Maddox,  Mr.  King,  Mr  Bolton,  and  Mr. 
Kennett,  who  have  not  only  made  Taluable  inveati^tioDB  in  the  aame 
dirsotion,  bat  faftve  pKsented  tbe  reanU*  of  their  invsatigatioDa  and 
their  aaggeationa  freely  to  the  public  T 

If  there  are  msmbcn  of  the  photographic  oommnnity.  who  will  onlv 
part  with  their  knowledge  upon  a  bribe  being  offered  to  th«m,  fay  alt 
meana  let  them  remain  onteide.  What  ia  Mr.  Sotton'a  own  opinion  of 
that  gelatino-bromide  prooeaa  to  one  peraor  coaneated  with  which  ha 
■nggeata  tbt  giving  of  a  inedalr— I  am,  yonra,  &c., 

Not  a  Claqcedb. 

EXCHANQB    OOLUMN. 

I  will  e«ehaiim  two  dl  paintioge  bj  Fuller,  and  stity  parta  of  Taa  BnrnsB 
joDBitLI.  OF  pHciToORjiFiir  and  KttiiM,  167S,  for  a  good  card  lena  or 
camera. — Addreas,  Mr.  Db.sih,  iS,  Edbrooke-toad,  Paddinglon. 

I  will  axohange  a  lot  ot  flrat-olaH  lantern  tlid»  for  a  good  group  and  Tlew 
lena  fbr  p latea  SI  X  B}  j  one  br  Roaa  or  Dsllmayei  preferred.  Open  to 
cSar*.  Liu  of  slidei  on  appucaCion. — Addrew,  B.  O.  Abhold,  photo- 
gt^ier,  Market  Drayton. 


AKSWBRB  TO  COR  RESPONDS  NTS. 


r  OarrtioeniUnli  t/iauU  ai 


•rilt  an  ialh  titUi  of  M«  papir, 

ra  oppoaita  tc  it,  fbcus 

A.  J.  CoBBTi.— After  tbe  preaant  number  !■  iimed  we  tball  cull  and  lee  th 
camera  of  wbiob  yon  apeak,  and  will  afterwards  cammaiiicilB  with  jtn. 

A.  B.  BeSKKtay.— We  ihall  forward  yonr  letter  to  Mr.  Sntton,  who  will 
deubtleai  inKgeil  a  aolation  of  tha  difflealtiea  anoountend  in  fallowing  out 


Ah  Old  HauBBa. — We  really  muat  decline  to  iniert  yonr  heetiouB  oommunl- 
cation  b  Iti  preeent  anonymona  gubs.  Why  not  give  na  permiuiuu  tc  ap- 
pend your  name  P 

Ttbo  (Denbigh).— The  Dublin  EihibiHon  waa  held  In  186S.  Thia  ooire- 
■pondent  thanka  Ur.  P.  lie  Neve  Foater  fijT  hia  valuable  article  on  photo- 
gr^hlo  oopyright. 


Bbuh. — Tbis  eoTTeepandent  aenda  two  negatiTel  npon  which  be  deairea  ni 
"■  r  an  opinion.    With  t]  ■'    "  ■"      '        "      '     "  ■ 

very  fiir  D^^tivee. 


eS^an  opinion.    Witb  the  eioeption  of  the  damage  tbey  l»ve  noaived  tbey 


J.  B. — The  Bale  object  in  bating  Bo  little  water  ia  tc  ananre  complete  aaturation. 

DeBnite  pmportiona  are  not  neeaaaary.     The  waah  of  bypoaulphits  of  aoda 

ahcnld  be  applied  Uit,  and  not  Qnt. 
PHotoaBAFsa  in  Relikt. — Tbe  pioturea  In  relief  daMribad  in  lait  week'a 

naoiber  are  on  view  at  Mr.  Solomon'*,  Red  Lion  Square,    A  ipedmen  ia 
alio  on  view  at  car  Publisbing  Offloe. 
FBOToaBAPHBBe'  SbMbvolbht  Aeaoct&TiON-.— We  are  leqaeated  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  following  enine,  viz.  r-£5  Ss.  from  Mr.  DallmBvor ; 

£S  5b.  from  Mr.  O.  W.  Simpaou;  and  £3  7a.  8d.  tram  the  ReT..U.T.K. 

Drummond,  per  Mr.  Sim  peon. 
9io.  Pkiob.— Ityc     ■      ■ 
three  tblcknaaaai, 

totheadmi ._ ._  , 

obtain  raby-oolonrcd  glaaa,  naing  only  oua 
P.  H'B'SitNiB.— Avoid  the  nie  of  vamiab  ol  the  kind  alluded  to;  It  givee  a 

vulgar  appearance  tc  the  print,  and,  judging  by  the  ipecimen  we  law,  will 

orack  in  mioate  r«ticnUtiona.    A  better  way  to  eecare  a  high  glaie  on  the 

•nrfaoa  of  the  print  ie  to  bee  it  by  meaua  ol  collodion  and  gelaUne. 
H.  J.  F,  OeoBQB. — Tbe  terms  cfudmJBSion  at  present  are — one  guinea  entrance 

fee  and  an  annnsl  subscription  of  the  aame  smonnt.     Ws  cau  soaroely 

advlae  yon  to  join  the  society  in  its  present  uueettled  atale.     We  shall  send 

your  letter  to  the  new  aeoretary.  ai  looo  aa  tbat  official  baa  been  appointed. 
Ahxtbub..— Tbe  craoka  in.  the  oamera  may  be  stopped  in  a  very  effective 

1 1  .  _:-. 1  I __j  „^Q^  (J)  ^hioh  baa  bet 

.V  kind  uf  dark  nifmant.     In  this  wav   ' 

aaaatiiifB 

at  Calcutta. 
Q.  P.— We  reecmmend  you  not  to  add  tbe  two  feet  propcaed  tc  the  beokgnnnd 

end  cf  jonr  studio.    Tbe  form  of  roof  we  ebould  prefer  ia  that  ahown  in  tbe 

ean  No.  3.  It  ia  a  pitv  that  yon  euinot  make  the  atadio  a  little  longer; 
it,  by  aeleetiog  auiuble  lenses,  yon  will  be  able  to  produce  good  portraits. 
In  the  second  edition  of  Caref  Lea'i  Mtnuat  there  are  aeveial  pegea 
devoted  to  the  couatruotion  of  gbua  bonsn. 
Pa*KCia  CABTaa.— We  have  seen  mnny  Btereoscoplo  pioturea  In  which  the 
effect  of  motion  Waa  obtaioed  by  altemately  preaentiog  one  half  end 
then  the  other  ot  the  binoouUr  pictare  to  the  eye.  This  is  done  by  tha  Oscil- 
lation uf  a  card  between  the  eyes  aud  the  picture.  To  take  a  piclQie  suited 
fur  umdadng  this  eObcC— such  as  a  bUi^ksmith  apparently  engaged  iu  ham- 
mering a  piece  of  iron— it  ia  neoesaary  that  one  <j!  fho  pair  of  pioturea  be 
taken  when  the  hammer  Is  raised,  and  tho  other  after  It  has  descended. 


J.  J.— Ttanafte'  collodlan  ia  made  Bomrdiiig  to  tha  fbllowlBg  fomnda  ;-- 

Methylated  alcohol 3  pinla. 

Ether     1  pint 

Gt(n-ootton ...4........ I  onnee. 

Caaloroil 1      „ 

From  the  above  yon  can  aee  what  addiUona  to  the  plain  otdlodiaa  fOK  BDV 
poaaaaa  will  be  neoeaaaiy. 
Fblix.—  L  What  yon  require  iaa  finer  and  more  tranaparant  Und  of  ink;  bat 
it  wunld  be  well  to  obtain  a  leaaon  from  a  praotical  lithcgrafliet. — I.  The 
adlitioQ  of  a  mirror  does  not  Tender  ueoeaaary  the  nae  of  a  lonsar  eaiaw. 
If  the  negstiva  is  to  be  aalargsd  consult  tbe  table  tor  enlargemeaila  fn  oar 
Aluahao,  and  you  will  discover  the  eiact  length  the  camera  onriit  to  tw 
made  in  order  lo  suit  any  tens  and  any  degree  of  enlarsing.— 3.  The  odlo- 
dicn  may  be  radissolced  by  ether. 
Wu.  Cbosk  BccnAHAN, — Ton  aeem  tc  hare  very  good  lenaea,  jodgilngby  the 

C raits.  The  landsospe  is  quite  sharp  in  the  centre ;  bat.  as  Its  deAMtioo 
mes  Impaired  towards  the  margin,  we  Infer  that  yon  have  need  It  with 
too  Urge  a  ainpbragEa.  Write  again,  describing  the  fccus  and  fbrm  of  thoae 
lenses  yon  poasesa,  and  we  shall  then  be  In  a  better  position  to  oBv  advioe- 
We  may  slate  tbat  wide-angle  lenses  are  neoanarily,  of  all  olhna,  the  aloweal 
that  are  made.  Theflgur<a/,mean  that  tha  aperture  in  the  slop  is  a  thirty- 
siith  part  of  the  tbcoa  of  the  lena. 

A.  DoBOHT.— This  correapondent  wrilea,  In  eonnecHon  with  lbs  componndof 
mercuric  iodide  with  argentic  chloride,  tpokea  uf  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  in 
our  last,  that  it  has  been  known  in  Esfcland  (or  some  yean.  "  I  am  not 
certain,"  he  says,  "but  I  believe  soma  eii  years  ago  a  paper  on  thia 

kindred  eubstanoes  was  reed  befure  the  Brilisb  AssoolBtlon  ^r  the  Adva: 

ment  of  Bdence.  About  that  time  I  prepared  several  pieoea  of  cardbcard 
with  designs  in  varioua  ooionrs.  all  equally  seBailive  to  hcati  ao  that  when 
tbe  cards  wera  brought  near  a  Btmaen  burner  the  colonra  inataatly  idunged, 
and  were  aa  rapidly  reatered  on  being  removed  from  the  eonrca  ol  beat 
The  diSerent  tints  were  prepared  by  snbetilutinK  other  metallic  salb  for  0ie 
BTgeatio  nitrate,  otherwiae  proceeding  In  theway  indicated  by  M.Carey  Lie. 

Thb  PHOToasAFHic  SociBTT.— We  bavc  received  sevsnl  letter*  OH  tho  aob- 
ject  of  the  pnaeni  atata  of  the  London  Pbolographla  Sodety,  tor  ^ioh  wa 
cannot  possibly  find  space.  ''  One  of  tbe  Requinlioniata  "  anggeata  that  in 
the  construction  of  lbs  laws  one  should  be  introduced  giving  power  to  the 
Council  to  award  (cold  and  silver  medals  for  papera  and  inventiaaB  of  valna 
■'  A  Conntry  Member  "  writes  ts  tha  same  purport,  and  anggeata,  farther, 
Ibat  the  new  Council  should  act  towards  country  members  in  a  more  libwal 
way,  in  regard  to  their  beiog  allowed  lo  vote,  than  the  t«aent  and  Ibrmet 
CuuncilB  have  done.  "  Richard  B.  Owi'n  "  sends  us  a  very  long  letter,  die 
purpart  of  which  is  an  inquiry  Into  tbe  good  that  has  been  done  by  the 
London  Society,  and  in  what  reapeots  it  has  advanced  photography  dming 
the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Oeorge  Hooper  (who,  by  tha  my,  oompUna  Uial 
we  did  not  report  a  apeeob  ha  made  at  tha  laat  meeting  of  the  Soofa^),  aa- 
preasea  tbe  hope  that,  now  tbat  the  raqniailjmiiat*  have  obtained  that  wfcich 
tbey  deeired,  all  pertiea  and  "secret  socieliee"  will  osaae  to  eslat,  aad 
memben,  whether  official  or  non-official ,  will  join  together  to  promote  tha 
wellbeiog  of  the  Society.  He  aUc  apeeka  of  ■  "  protended  ballot  "  at  tb* 
last  meeting,  and  suggests  that  the  reform  movement  looks  like  accmmenlal 
speculation.  Mr.  C.  Arnold  takes  us  to  task  somewhat  stratify  about 
occupying  so  much  apace  In  the  Journal  with  matten  which  poeaeaa  no 
interest  to  the  provinctsl  reader;  and  he  inquires  If  we  wonld  devote  almlUr 
apHcs  lo  recording  the  internal  squabbles  of  the  Liverpool,  Manaheet«r>  er 
Gdinbnrgh  Photographio  SooietlBs. 

Beceived.— J.  Nicol,  PbJ). ;  E.  W.  BaUto;  A.  J.  W.:  J,  Thomaon  (hi  our 
ne«t).  ^ 

FiREiN  A  Studio.— On  ThnmlBy  evening,  last  week,  betwseu  the  ds 
and  seven  o'clock,  the  Regent-aLieet  atndio  of  the  London  Stereoscoiuo 
Company  waa  destroyed  by  lire. 

"The  RiOHT  ro  One's  FACE."~We  copy  tha  following  valuable 
anggeatioDB,  by  Mr.  Adolphe  Beau,  of  Begent-street^  from  The  T'inMiof 
ttas]18tb  inat,  on  the  much -vexod  copy  right  question  :— "Mayl  beallowed 
a  lew  worda  on  tbe  controverted  queation  of  negativea,  ai  it  ia  nowtrana^ 
ferred  to  a  ground  upon  which  I  am  particulady  concerned  T  I  am  anre 
no  respectable  photographer  will  contradict  me  when  I  aatert  tbat  tiia 
rule  has  alwaye  been  to  keep  all  private  negatives  for  the  boIb  use  of  U>a 

Kreona  whose  likeness  tbey  represent,  and,  moreover,  that  thia  rule  may 
aaid  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to.  I  would  propoae  a  very  aimpU 
plan  oE  aolving  the  difficulty.  It  wonld  conaiat  in  entering  tbe  negativa 
at  StatioDcrB'  Hhall  in  the  name  of  the  aitter,  who  would  pay  the  chaija 
of  aucb  entry— viz.,  la. — and  thua  Becure  the  copyright  c!  tbe  image. 
For  my  own  part,  1  am  quite  ready  to  offer  this  aatiaiBotion  to  any  of  my 
clients  who  may  wiah  ii. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WSEK. 


t»..ca. 

M>S. 

■•WICSKM). 
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ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  OXALATES  BY  LIGHT. 
In  conneoUon  with  oar  previous  articlea  apon  Printing  witk  Saltt  of 
Iron  we  Bhall  oonsider  i^  the  following  abort  article  iLe  ohemical 
reMtioQ  that  takes  plaoa  when  the  oxalates  aot  aa  reduoers.  The 
Wklte  are  not  very  familiar  to  na,  and  when  any  chemical  Hiibatance 
beoomesof  epeoial  intereat  to  the  experimantal  photographer  we  are 
anxiom  that  he  shonld  ba  able  to  graap  hia  aubject,  and  that,  tliua 
acqaaintad  with  all  its  8urronndin|i;a  (as  far  as  known},  his  experi- 
vanta  may  be  at  once  directed  with  unerring  aim  to  sncoeaa. 
This  Jonmal  has  always  been  a  medium  for  investigators,  and  it 
ahoiild  always  be  the  main  endeaTour  of  all  periodicals  devoted  to 
luiy  scienoe  to  atimniate  experimental  reaearoh. 

Oxalio  acid,  either  p<r  u  or  in  combination  aa  an  oxalate,  ia  eaaily 
(leoomposed,  and  hence  its  redaoing  action  upon  the  silver  salts  with 
whieh  it  is  brooght  in  coutaet,  or  upon  the  metallio  base  with 
wliieh  it  ia  aasooiated,  providing  that  baae  has  two  stages  of  oxidation. 
This  baa  been  already  pointed  out  in  onr  arliola  upon  Printing  wUh 
Saltt  oflroK.  Tlie  edifioes  of  some  of  these  salts  are  ao  fragile  that 
tiieydeoomposewitb  explosive  violence.  MeroDrio  oxalate  detonates  , 
whsD  rabbed,  and  oxalate  of  ulver  frequeolly  explodes  when  over, 
heated  on  drying.  The  platiunm,  vanadium,  and  uTanium  salts  are 
all  extremely  sensitive  to  light  and  heat,  whilat  we  have  already 
daaeribed  some  of  the  reactions  obtained  with  the  izoo  base. 

The  actual  change  that  takes  place  in  oxalic  acid  is,  however,  not 
qnjta  so  simple  as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight.  It  may  proceed  in 
hree  stages.  A  molecule  of  that  acid  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of 
carbon,  two  of  hydrogen,  and  four  of  oxygen ;  or,  put  into  chemical 
notation,  it  ia  written  thna  :— 

C,  H,  0,. 

If  it  be  treated  nith  debydraUng  aubetances  anfficiently  powerful 
lo  tear  away  the  elements  of  water  we  split  it  up  thus  :— 

—  H,  0 Water. 

C   —   0 Carbonic  oxide. 

C  —  0,  ...Carbonic anhydride  ("carbonic acid"). 


Oxalioacid...C,  H»0,. 

If  the  acid  be  treated  with  an  oxidising  agent  it  Is  converted  into 
carbonic  anhydride : — 

C.  H,  O.       +        O        =         2  C  0.  +    H,  0. 

Oullc  «W.  OiygBn.  (     Two  moleculei  of    1  W»Mr. 

I   cubeolt  uibjdild*.  / 

Bnt  the  decomposition  which  moat  probably  concerns  us  ia  that 
which  takes  place  on  heating  oxalio  acid,  either  by  itaelC  or  with  sand 
or  glycerine ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  normal  or  natural  spKtling  of 
oxaJic  acid,  proving  it  is  not  presented  to  some  strong  oxidising 
bfluence,  or  that  the  heat  does  not  much  exceed  212°  Fah.  It  can 
be  brought  about  vary  regularly  by  heating  equal  weights  of  oxalio 
add  and  glycerine.  This  process  results  in  the  production  of  large 
quantities  of  formic  acid,  the  acid  being  split  up  into  formic  and  osr- 
bonlc  acid.  The  glycerine  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction  any  furLlier 
than  to  regulate  the  temperature  necesaary  to  bring  about  the  de- 
composition : — 

C.  H.  O.        =        CO,  +  CH.  O,. 

OwUc  kdd.  CiitKiB    ■uhj'drld*  Vormio  kIiI, 


We  tliua  Bee  that  the  "  half-way  honae "  of  deeomposition  as 
regards  oxalic  acid  reealCa  in  the  producUon  of  formic  acid,  and  it  ia 
this  decomposition  that  makes  the  oxalates  so  energetic  as  redaoera, 
and  so  valuable  aa  adjuncts  to  photography. 

Formic  acid  ia  tlia  irritating  secretion  to  which  ants  and  cater- 
pillars owe  their  defensive  power.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  formio 
acid  is  iti  wonderful  reduoing  action  upon  the  noble  metal.  It 
reducesabo,  in  the  nascent  state,  theferrio  to  ferrous  salts.  Its  action 
npon  the  salts  of  silver  is  most  energetic  when  submitted  to  annlight ; 
in  fact,  tliis  is  the  test  by  which  the  chemist  detects  formic  acid 
when  analysing  organic  substances.  In  such  a  reaction  the  acid 
itself  is  converted  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  jnst  aa  when 
we  treat  oxalio  acid  directly  with  an  energetic  oxidiaer. 

We  IhuB  see  that  tlie  reducing  action  of  peroxolate  of  iron  is  due 
to  a  change  having  been  set  up  in  its  molecules  by  ihe  actinio 
influence,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of 
formic  acid.  In  our  previous  arlioles  we  have  explained  that  tiie 
term  "ferrotype,"  applied  to  pictures  produced  by  Uie  reducing 
action  of  the  oxalate,  when  fixed  by  a  silver  or  gold  silt,  is  a 
misnomer.  In  such  a  oase  tlie  image  is  silver  or  gold  reduced 
directly  or  indirectly  by  formic  acid;  in  the  latter  case  the  oxaho 
acid  having  previously  reduced  Llie  ferric  salt.  In  the  oase  of  a 
picture  produced  by  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  the  image  is  again 
produced  indirectly  by  the  acid  havingreduced  the  iron  salt  wherever 
the  light  has  acted,  because  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  produces  a 
kind  of  Prussian  blue  with  ferrous  salts,  but  not  with  ferric  salts. 

In  taking  a  picture  these  complicated  and  intermediate  changes 
mean  very  little,  and  it  would  suffice  (o  know  that  peroxalate  of 
iron,  after  having  been  acted  upon  by  light,  acts  as  a  reducer;  but 
in  devising  and  perfecting  a  process  they  are  ali-important,  and  in 
such  changes  lie  those  puzzles  that  have  bafiled  some  of  our  best 
photographic  mauipiilatora. 

Ttie  oxalate  reaction  contains  the  germs  of  a  valaable  and  econo- 
mical process. 

COPPER  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 
A  <)DEeTioN  has  frequently  been  put — Does  the  presence  of  copper  in 
the  nitrate  of  silver  used  for  a  printing  bath  exercise  any  deleteriong 
effect  npon  the  prints  produced?  We  have  seen  the  reply  given 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  nitrate  of  oopper  does ;  for  in  that 
state  it  would  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  would 
have  no  infiuence  whatever. 

Whether  nitrate  of  silver  containing  a  no  talle  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  copper  nonld  interfere  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  present 
mode  of  toning  prints  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  we  may  give 
the  reanlt  of  a  practical  experiment  made  some  years  sgo,  in  tlia 
days  of  tlie  old  hypo,  toning,  which  impressed  itself  very  firmly 
upon  our  recollection. 

re  at  the  time  living  some  distance  from  any  sonroe  from 
which  pure  nitrate  of  silver  could  be  obtained,  and  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  it  ouraelves  from  silver  procured  from  a  refiner 
at  some  distance.  On  the  occasion  in  question  we  had  exhausted 
our  supply  of  nitrate,  and  had  not  the  opportonity  at  the  moment 
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of  Bending  to  ont  usual  ■onroe  for  pore  silver.  To  avoid  nnneoeiaai? 
waste  of  time,  tliecefore,  ne  determiaed  to  nee  ailver  coin  as  our 
Boorce  of  the  metal,  and  disaolvad  Bundrj  half-crowne  and  florins  in 
place  of  lite  "fine"  silver  we  had  usually  employed.  There  are 
two  or  tluee  ways  known  to  cliemtaU  by  which  to  separata  copper 
from  silver;  but  we  thonght  that  the  most  expeditious  and  boat 
mode  at  the  time  would  be  to  decompose  the  nitrate  of  oo^er 
fonned  upon  dissolving  the  coin  in  nitric  aoid  by  means  of  heat, 
and  for  thiB  purpose  proceeded,  after  evaporation,  to  fuse  the 
nitrate  of  niver  and  copper,  intending  to  apply  the  heat  for  a 
sufficient  lime  to  ensure  the  perfect  decomposition  of  the  latter,  whioh 
vonld  have  taken  place  had  the  heat  been  apphed  Bufficiently  long, 
depositing  oxida  of  oopper  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  This 
we  proceeded  to  do,  and  oontinuad  tlie  fusion,  as  we  thought,  long 
enough  to  oomplete  the  decomposition  of  the  cupreous  salt.  Upon 
diBBolving  the  fused  mass,  and  filtering  the  fluid,  we  found  that  the 
Bolution  still  retained  a  very  tlight  blue  tint — sufGcient  to  sliow  dearly 
the  pregence  of  copper  in  eolution,  but  still  so  slight  that  we  did 
not  tltink  the  amount  of  impurity  would  have  bed  any  influence 
upon  the  result  when  employed  to  Benaitisa  our  elbumenised  paper. 
The  amount  of  silver  was  calculated,  and  the  aolution  made  of  the 
ordinary  strength. 

Tlie  ailvering  was  effected  in  the  nsunl  manner,  and  the  prints  for 
the  day  duly  printed  without  suspicion  of  aaything  wrong.  They 
printed  as  quickly,  and  were  of  as  good  colour  as  usual ;  hut  upon 
immersion  in  tha  fixing  bath — which,  be  it  remembered,  was  at  tlie 
time  both  fixing  and  toning  bath  combined — the  whole  of  the  half- 
tints  and  lighter  shades  of  tlte  piclurea  were  at  once  obliterated  and 
dissolved,  BO  that  the  entire  day's  printing,  amounting,  as  we  well 
remember,  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  quarter  sheets  of 
paper,  was  "  done  for,"  and  we  had  our  labour  for  our  pains. 

Now,  to  what  had  been  due  tliis  destruction  of  the  prints  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  to  the  presenoe  of  free  acid  in  the  silver  solution ;  for  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  copper  contained  in  the  silver  coin  had 
been  separated  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and  this  could  not  have  taken 
place  wliilo  a  single  particle  of  free  nitric  acid  existed.  Tlie  nitrate 
of  copper,  then,  small  as  its  quantity  must  have  been,  was  snrely  tlie 
cause  of  our  trouble,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  more  recent  mode  of  printing  and  toning, 
previous  to  fixing  in  hyposulphite  of  sods,  would  present  the  same 
features  as  those  exhibited  at  the  time  referred  to. 

PHOTO-OLEOGRAPHY. 
A  coKBBapoHDBHT  has  forwarded  to  us  &om  Paris  a  photograph 
ooloured  and  finished  in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  class  of  pictures  now  so  commonly  seen  in  the 
windowaofprint-BhopB,audknown  as  "oleographs."  These,  as  many 
of  onr  readers  are  aware,  are  merely  chromolithographs,  whioh  have 
been  mounted  upon  oanvas  or  rolled  in  contact  with  that  material 
so  as  to  give  to  the  surface  a  aemblanoe  of  its  being  a  textile  fabric. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  photograph  sent  to  ub,  about 
the  Snishiug  of  whioh  nothing  is  known  by  our  correspondent,  it 
appears  as  if  the  paper  had  been  rendered  semi-transparent  by  means 
of  wax,  balsam,  oil,  or  varnish,  and  had  then  been  roughly  hut 
strongly  coloured  on  the  plain  aide,  then  attached  to  canvas, 
and  finally  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  rolling-press  in  order  that  the 
fabric  of  the  canvas  might  be  indented  in  the  paper.  On  subject- 
ing this  method  to  actual  trial,  we  find  that  we  have  obtained  quite 
as  brilliant  effects  as  the  specimen  sent  to  as. 

A  very  good  and  telling  effect  may  he  also  obtained  by  making  a 
atrongly-piinted  proof  transparent,  and  backing  it  with  an  under- 
done and  stront^ly- coloured  print  from  the  same  negative,  attaching 
the  two  together  and  then  passing  them  through  the  rolling-press  in 
contact  with  a  piece  of  canvas. 

When  a  photograph  is  finished  in  this  manner,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  a  few  touclies  of  colour  on  the  outside  or  surface,  an 
excellent  effect  is  obtained.  This  metliod  of  colouring  has  the 
advantage  of  not  requiring  any  extreme  delicacy  of  touch;  for,  as  the 
picture  is  iulerpoeed  between  tlie  eye  and  the  pigment,  any 
>-  mnudginess  or  coarseness  is  so  far  ameliorated  as  to  be  imperceptible. 


PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 
Ho.  VI.-PRKPAHINQAND  PRINTING  DESIGNS  UPON  METAX. 
The  services  rendered  by  photography  to  engravers  are  inoalonlabls. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  portrait  now 
engraved  which  has  not  had  a  photographic  origin — a  fact  to  whioh 
the  numerous  illustrated  periodicals  issued  at  the  present  day  beftr 
ample  tesUmony, 

We  have  firequenlly  described  with  the  necessary  minuteness  the 
best  methods  of  photographiag  upon  boxwood,  so  as  to  present  to 
tlie  wood  engraver  the  subject  of  his  operadons  in  all  the  literal 
exaotnesa  of  nature;  and  we  have  also  repeatedly  described  the 
means  whereby  an  engraving  upon  metal  of  suoh  a  subject  could  ba 
effected  by  chemical  agency  alone,  and  without  the  iaterrention  of 
the  skilled  labour  of  the  educated  engraver. 

The  special  adaptation  of  photography  to  engraving  to  whioh  wa 
are  now  about  to  direct  attention  forms  the  subjeot  of  a  patent 
granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  of  Birmingham,  whose  "  iavetUion  " 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  for  anything  relating  to  engraving  in  itself, 
but  only  for  a  definite  method  employed  by  liim  in  effecting  the 
photographing  of  the  subject  to  be  engraved. 

The  invention  is  described  as  a  quick  and  ready  means  for  traiw- 
mitting  to  a  copper  plate  the  view,  oliject,  or  articles  to  be  engraved 
on  the  same,  this  being  effected  by  "  the  positive  or  negative  appU* 
cation  of  photography." 

The  capper  plate  upon  which  the  engraving  is  to  be  prodnoed 
receives  a  very  thin  deposit  of  silver  by  the  usual  eleatroplaling 
method  in  general  use,  and  this  coating  is  oxidised  by  subma^ing 
the  plate  in  a  suitable  acid.  The  patentee  gives  no  clue  whatevec 
as  to  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  aoid  in  whioh,  by  immerrion, 
the  silver  is  to  be  oxidised;  but,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might 
wish  to  try  the  process  here  described,  ws  shall  give  the  reqoiait* 
information. 

If  it  be  desired  that  the  silver,  when  oxidised,  should  be  of  a 
brownish- black  tint,  it  may  ba  secured  by  an  application  of  a  very 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  or,  better,  by  means  of  ft 
solution  of  equal  ports  of  the  salt  just  named  and  of  anlpbata  of 
oopper  iu  diluted  acetic  acid  or  strong  vinegar.  If  a  deep  black 
colour  be  preferred — as  we  imagine  would  be  the  case  in  the  preaent 
instance — it  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  moderately- 
warm  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  or  of  sodium.  If  the 
patentee  adopt  any  other  and  better  method  of  oxidising  the  silver 
than  these  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  made  aware  of  it. 

On  tha  oxidised  surface  of  the  plate  a  coaling  of  "  prepared  wax  " 
is  applied.  We  are  informed  that  this  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
invention,  but  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  prepared 
wax,  and  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  surmise  as  to  whether  common 
yellow  wax  of  a  fine  quality,  etching  wax  (as  engravers'  etohing 
gronnd  is  sometimes  designated),  or  bleached  white  wsx  is  meant. 
The  waxed  plate  next  receives  a  coating  of  collodion,  which  is  sensi- 
tised in  a  silver  bath,  and  is  then  exposed  in  the  camera  to  the  otyect 
to  be  engraved— be  it  person,  place,  or  thing. 

We  find  no  mention  made  of  the  necessity  for  developing  the 
image  which  is  impressed  by  the  lens;  for  we  are  told  that  when  the 
plate  is  taken  out  of  the  camera  it  "  undergoes  a  preparation  of 
albumen  and  a  coat  of  preservative,"  after  whioh  operation  it  is 
ready  for  the  operation  of  the  engraver,  who  may  proceed  with  hia 
work  with  the  thorough  certainty  that  impressions  printed  from  the 
finished  plate  vrill  be  faithful  in  outline  and  detail,  thus  saving  the 
Lime  of  the  skilled  artist  in  working  out  the  design  and  perspective 
effect  for  the  engraver's  guidanoe. 

"  Designs  thus  produced,"  says  the  patentee,  "  would  be  reveraed 
by  the  process  of  printing  "—to  avoid  whioh  he,  when  desdrable,  takes 
a  reversed  negative.  If  the  patentee  were  to  carefully  try  tlie  pro- 
cess he  has  patented  he  would  find  that  the  image  developed  upon 
the  copper  plate  exposed  in  the  camera  was  really  reversed,  and  that 
as  he  engraved  that  reversed  image  it  would  produce  a  non-revened 
image  upon  the  paper  destined  to  receive  the  print  from  the  engraved 

There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  "  muddle  "  somewhere.  Possibly  tlte 
patent  agent  has  not  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with  photography 
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to  hftve  been  able  to  gnsp  the  details  of  the  idea.  Am  it  aluds  we 
ouinot  olearlf  make  oat  whet  is  meant. 

Wlien  a  "rereraed  negative"  is  employed,  the  patentee  makeB  a 
deTtation  from  the  method  deseiibed  and  prepares  hie  copper  plate  as 
foilona:— He  ooata  the  copper  plate  in  tiiis  case  nith  a  sendtiTe 
film  prepared  with  wax,  as  in  the  positive  piooeis,  and  oollodio- 
chloride  of  eilver.  The  glass  negative  is  then  brooght  in  oontaot 
with  the  ao  prepared  snrfaoe  with  the  aid  of  light,  hj  which  means 
a  weU-developed  and  trnthfol  poeitive  is  produced.  It  is  then  toned 
and  fixed,  and  readjfor  the  engraver  to  ivork  on.  Tliis  or  a  modi- 
fied process  may  be  applied  to  SQrfaces  for  e&Riaving  of  a  non- 
metallic  oharactar.  What  follovra  wa  quote  literall;  from  the  spedfi- 
cation : — 

"ThoDgh  ■omswhat  teohnical  in  my  description  I  have  not  thonglit 
it  neoenary  to  paitionlariBB  the  ohemical  otunpoiinds  hereinbefore  named 
in  connection  with  the  eSeotaal  realiaation  of  my  invention,  u  akilled 
practitioners  in  the  art  of  photography  will  well  nndeiatand  both  the 
componndi  and  nsa  of  the  preparations  or  chemioalt  named,  and  which 
invention  dioply  oonsiite  in  the  application  of  photography  in  the 
manner  herein  described  and  eet  fortii  to  the  traaimisnon  and  fixing  on 
prepared  nirfacea,  as  herein  named,  pictorial,  atatnary,  article*  of  virtu, 
mannfaotnren*  demgns,  ontdoor  views,  or  other  matter,  which  may  be 
enlarged  or  redaoed,  as  desired,  for  sabeequent  engraving  or  etobinj^ 
withont  the  Md  of  artiitio  ikill  in  drawing  or  imparting  to  iDoh  anrfeoes 
the  abject  or  design  to  be  engraved;  and  which  I  claim  as  of  my 
invention  and  desire  to  protect  by  these  my  in  part  recited  letters 

We  have  very  little  to  add  ezoept  this— that  the  patentee's  chances 
of  anbatan tinting  the  validity  of  his  patent,  should  it  ever  be  qnes- 
tioned,  would  have  been  more  eecure  than  it  is  at  present  had  he  dea- 
eribed  with  greater  oleamets  and  more  folneas  the  exact  proceea  he 
cUima  to  have  invented.  As  it  Btands  at  present  the  patent,  we  think, 
would  be  thnlty  on  the  gionnd  of  inauffioient  information,  even  if  the 
leading  idea  had  been  new,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  patentee,  we 
■re  aony  to  aay  is  not  the  case,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  fallowing 
eondensed  extract  from  a  well-known  publication  at  least  ten  years 
old :— The  roetalUc  plate  is  first  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  varnish 
impermeable  to  the  action  of  acids;  it  is  then  coated  with  collodion, 
sensitised,  exposed  in  the  camera  oi  by  oontsct  with  a  transparenoy, 
developed,  fixed,  wsshed,  and  dried.  It  is  now  oorered  with  a  pre- 
servative, when  it  is  ready  for  the  draoghtaman,  and,  after  being 
prepared  by  him  with  a  fine-pointed  atyle,  it  is  snbaiitted  to  the 
«tehing  fluid. — The  patentee  will  see  tcom  the  foregoing  that  he 
baa  been  forestalled. 

Ddbiko  the  past  week  fogs  and  mists  of  great  density  have  been 
nnnanally  prevalent.  Those  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city  on 
Friday  last,  about  noon,  will  not  Boon  foi^et  the  phenomenal 
eimnmatanoei.  Suddenly  a  dark  mass  of  dense,  black  fog  swept 
over  the  streets,  and  in  an  inatant.all  was  dark.  It  appeared 
to  he  one  of  those  compact  masses  of  fog  that  travel  over  London 
in  a  mysterious  manner,  oaiuing  locomotion  to  be  arreated,  bnaineas 
to  bo  paralysed,  and  serions  inconvenience  to  those  suffering  £rom 
pulmonary  eomplainta.  Atmoepherio  conditions  of  this  kind  entail 
Berions  consequences  on  photographers,  whose  day — at  the  best  too 
short — at  this  season  sosrcely  suffices  to  enable  the  numerous 
Bitten  which  a  fine  morning  brings  into  their  show-rooms  to  be 
attended  to;  and  we  are  aware  of  aevBral  artists  who  had, 
donbtless  reluctantly,  to  dismiss  a  large  nomber  of  intending 
sitters  broDght  to  town  by  a  singularly  dear,  fiue  morning  in  the 
Buburba.  , 

Wb  are  informed  that  an  "  important  patent  case  "  is  to  be  fought 
ont  during  the  preaent  year  by  our  American  couaina.  A  claim  has 
been  set  up,  and  it  is  proposed  seriously  to  contest  it,  for  the  right  to 
obtain  the  silver  from  the  various  photographic  waste  solutions,  by 
throwing  down  the  metal  by  meana  of  a  aolntion  of  sulphuret  of 
potassinm.  Now  the  very  essence  of  any  claim  for  a  patent  mnst  be 
its  novelty,  and  sorely  a  process  for  separating  silver  in  the  form  of 
snlphnret  which  has  been  in  use  practically  in  this  country  for,  at 
lnut,  twenty  years,  and  which  so  far  from  hoing  made  a  secret. 


has  been  spoken  and  written  of  and  been  in  daily  nse  by  hondrads 
of  operators  for  so  long,  oan  hardly  tune  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
claim  for  an  exclusive  application !  In  this  oonntiy  we  have 
become  ao  thoroughly  sick  of  photographic  patents  that  any 
proceSB,  however  good  it  may  be,  which  sails  under  the  colour  of  a 
patent  is  pretty  sore  of  being  looked  npon  with  a  certain  amount  of 
suspicion,  if  not  of  disgust.  Of  course  there  are  patents  and  patents, 
and  some  few,  and  very  few,  which  have  established  tUemaelvea  by 
their  undoubted  novelty  of  appUcation,  or  by  the  beauty  and  manifeat 
superiority  of  results,  have  remained,  and  probably  will  remain, 
onquestioned.  But  how  many  are  there,  as  reference  to  our 
columns  will  show,  which  are  mere  verbal  repetitions,  or  transparent 
copies,  of  proceasoa  that  have  l>aen  known  for  years,  and  which 
those  who  apply  fb  the  patent  office  for  their  enrolment  must  feel 
conUnever  beat  the  scrutiny  of  an  investigation  upon  their  merits! 
We  apprehend  that  both  American  and  English  law  upon  the 
Buliiject  of  patents  ia  based  upon  aomewhat  the  same  aort  o( 
principle,  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  a  claim  which  would  be 
ridiculed  here  oould  stand  for  a  single  moment  the  brunt  of  a  fight 
in  America  which  ooi  courts  of  law  and  equity  would  condemn. 


FBorEssioN*!.  photographio  portraitists  are  sometimes  put  to  much 
loss  and  inconvenience  u  eonsequenoe  of  their  too  bigoted  adherence 
to  a  particular  process,  and  their  being  too  much  the  slaves  of 
routine.  In  the  majority  of  instances  they  undentsnd  only  one 
negative  and  one  printing  prooesa,  and  are  too  indolent  or  too 
sceptical  to  Btnve  to  learn  and  apply  other  methods  which  might  be 
of  infinite  use  to  them  in  an  emergency.  If  they  read  the  joumels 
which  are  devoted  to  onr  art  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  gossip 
and  the  advsrtfsementa ;  and  everyLhing  new,  progressive,  or  ex- 
planatory which  they  may  encounter  in  these  useful  periodicsla  is 
treated  with  a  smile  of  increduUty  as  onlv  fit  for  amateurs,  and  not 
worthy  the  notice  of  practical  men  who  have  their  living  to  get  by 
photography.  This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture ;  it  is  so  unfortu- 
nately true  that  some  of  the  most  intellectual  and  persevering  of  our 
experimentalists  have  given  up  writing  to  the  journals,  from  the 
painful  consciousness  that  their  oommuuicationB  have  uo  real  interest 
for  the  majority  of  readers. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil— namely,  the 
general  want  of  a  oomprehensive  knowledge  of  their  profession  on 
the  part  of  photographic  portraitists — that  a  good  echool,  or  college, 
where  photography  could  be  taught  in  all  its  branches  by  competent 
mssters,  and  where  a  diploma  of  profidency  mi^ht  be  obtained  by 
pupila  who  had  passed  a  aatiafactoiy  theoretical  and  practical 
examination,  would  be  an  excellent  inatitution,  and  would  tend  more 
than  anything  else  to  raise  the  itatut  of  our  art  and  its  professors, 
and  help  along  the  cause  of  improvement  in  processes  and  ippli- 
anoea.  Whether  such  a  achool  or  college  might  with  advantage  he 
connected  with  the  operations  of  a  leading  photographic  sooiety  is 
also  worthy  of  consideration ;  but  that  it  would  pay  in  a  commercial 
-aenae  I  think  hardly  a'    "        '      "     ''      ""  ""       ' 

who  electa  to  become  a 
oourBO  of  leaaons  at  a  plkolographio         „ 

and  receive  his  diploma,  and  then  aet  up  in  huaiueas,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  educated  for  any  other  profession  ? 

But  these  remarka  are  aomewhat  foreign  to  the  more  immediate 
Bul^ectof  this  article,  vis.,  the  reproduction  of  negatives,  and  I  have 
been  led  into  making  them  because  I  am  anxious  to  point  out  to 
some  of  my  profsaaional  readers  that  the  common  wet  collodion  pro- 
oeaa  ia  neither  auitable  for  aU  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  applying  it,  nor  does  it  really  yield  tlie  beat  possible  results. 
Its  apecial  use  at  present  is  for  taking  negative  portraits ;  but  when 
the  professional  photographer  is  called  upon  to  do  other  kinds  of  work 
— such  as  copying  a  tombstone,  taking  a  view  in  the  locality  where  he 
resides,  printing  a  glaas  transparency  or  a  magic-lantern  slide,  copy- 
ing a  picture  or  print,  or  reproducing  a  negative  from  which  a  large 
number  of  impressiona  are  required — a  modification  of  the  common 
wet  process  which  I  will  describe  presently  may  with  great  advan- 
tage l>e  substituted  for  it ;  at  the  same  lima  that  this  modification  not 
omy  brings  with  it  some  great  practical  oonvonienceB,  but  actually 
yields  a  better  technical  result  in  point  of  colour,  harmony,  gradation, 
and  definition.  I  will  endeavour  to  prove,  in  fact,  that  for  aii  pur- 
poses of  negalivs  taking,  except  portraitore  in  the,  Btudio,^  this 


laeratLon ;  Dut  tuat  u  wouia  pay  in  a  commercial 
ly  admits  of  a  doubt.  Why  ^Ould  not  a  man 
ae  a  profeesionsl  photographer  take  his  regular 
t  a  photographic  college,  pass  his  examination. 
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modiflcKtioa  of  the  eommon  wet  piooaM  U  th&^  whioli  a  profeBBional 
photogmpher  ought  in  generftl  to  eiaploj,  and  that  he  will  show 
jQooh  praotioal  wisdom  lu  maateriiig  its  very  aimple  details. 

The  modifioation  vhioh  I  strongly  reoommend  m  this ; — To  use 
bromo-iodiaed  oollodion  oontaiiung  not  laaa  than  three  grains  of 
cadmium- bromide  por  ounce;  to  excite  the  film  in  the  ordinary 
nitrate  bath  for  the  hbubI  time :  Uien  to  naah  off  all  the  free  nitrate 
and  apply  an  albamen  preeervatiTe ;  to  expose  the  plate  either  at 
onoo  or  in  the  oonTse  of  the  day ;  and  to  develope  tlie  image  with 
pyrogallo -nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed  at  onoe  the 
preservative  may  oonsiBt  simply  of  diluted  albumen ;  bnt,  if  it  is  to 
be  earned  to  a  distance  and  exposed  during  the  day,  some  glyeeriae 
■hould  ba  added  to  the  preserfative  in  quantity  about  eqaal  to  the 
albumen. 

These  plates  oaa  be  very  qniekly  prepared :  thay  inTolre  no  new 
operation  with  which  photographers  in  general  are  unfamiliaj' ;  they 
are  slow,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  allow  of  great  latitude  in  the 
time  of  exposare ;  any  amount  of  intensity  can  easily  be  got,  whilst 
tUe  lights  remain  as  oiear  as  crystal ;  the  negatives  are  of  a  yellowish- 
brown,  non-actiaie  colonr,  very  superior  to  the  gray,  dense  black  of 


a  stain  in  the  film  rather  than  a  mass  of  material  in  relief;  lastly, 
the  general  quality  of  the  negative  cannot  be  surpassed,  or,  indeed, 
equalled,  by  any  other  known  method. 

To  prove  this  latter  assertion  the  reader  may  try  the  fallowing 
simple  experiment : — Prepare  a  plate  by  the  common  method,  e»Kne 
it  to  a  uniform  patch  of  blue  sky,  and  develope  it  with  iron.  Then 
prepare  a  plate  by  the  method  wiiich  I  reoommend,  and  expose  it  to 
the  same  slcy,  and  develope  with  pyro.  and  silver. 

Now  compare  the  two  results.  The  ws^hed  albumen-preserved 
film  will  be  clean  and  even,  and  will  show  in  the  most  beaatiful 
manner  that  gradual  gradaUoD  of  shade  from  the  centre  to  the 
raai^n  which  results  from  the  gradual  diminution  of  light  proceed- 
ing from  the  inequality  of  illumination  of  tile  lens.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  the  common  wet  plate  will  show,  at  the  best,  will  be  the 
auavoidable  effect  of  the  iron  developer  when  poured  upon  a  film 
charged  with  free  nitrate,  which  it  poshes  before  it,  and  with  which 
it  doee  not  properly  mix  until  the  development  is  nearly  half  com- 
pleted. The  irregularities  thus  produced  are  unavoidable,  and 
inherent  in  the  process ;  but  they  pass  snobaerved  until  the  experi- 
ments are  made  which  I  have  just  described.  It  will  then  be  evident 
tliat  a  perfect  negative  can  never  be  obtained  except  upon  a  washed 
film,  and  by  means  of  a  developer  whioh  ia  thorqnghly  mixed  in  the 
measure  before  it  is  applied.  The  common  wet  process  is  a  rapid 
and  elegant  means  of  taking  a  negative,  bat  it  doei  not  yield  the  be*t 

fiomblt  results.  A  washed  film,  exposed  either  wet  or  moist,  beats  it 
Lollow,  and  has  none  of  its  ooquettishness  and  noua  of  its  inoon- 
venient  drawbacks.  The  colooi,  also,  is  much  better  both  for  trans- 
pnrenoies  and  magio  lantern  cJides,  and  for  more  vigorous  and 
intense. 

It  wilt  bs  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  proeess  which  I  describe  offers 
immense  advantages  over  dry  plates  for  the  purposes  to  whioh  I 
allude.  Any  good  pyroxyline  will  do;  it  need  not  be  particularly 
powdery.  No  preliminary  coating  is  required,  and  no  red  pigment, 
because  the  films  do  not  lose  their  opacity,  neither  do  tliey  wrinkle 
or  blister  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  do  any  of  those  markings  occur 
which  arise  from  irregularity  in  drying.  One  escapes  most  delight- 
fully from  all  the  troubles  which  beset  the  dry  processes  by  exposing 
the  plates  whilst  still  wet  or  moist.    In  the  latter  state  I  beheve  they 


As  for  dnst-speoks — as  these  come  chiefly  in  the  drying  box,  where 
lliey  get  firmly  imbedded  in  the  film—a  moist  plate  is  oomparatively 
free  from  them,  and  the  negatives  whioh  I  have  taken  in  this  way 
are  the  clearest  from  specks  of  any  in  my  possession. 

And  now  for  tlie  applioaUon  of  this  beautiful  process  to  the  repro- 
duetioD  of  negatives: — 

Tlie  advice  which  I  have  to  offer  on  this  most  important  snbject 
is  not  suggestive,  bnt  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  result  of  a  great 
number  of  experiments  made  last  year  with  the  view  of  solving  this 
purticular  problem ;  for  I  have  too  often  found  to  my  infinite  regret 
that  good  negatives  get  damaged  in  the  printing,  and  I  resolved  that 
tliis  should  not  occur  again.  I  therefore  had  a  copying  camera 
made  ex])ressly  for  copying  all  my  negatives  full  size,  and  requiring 
uo  focussing.  The  negative  isploced  at  one  extreme  end,  and  the 
darit  slide  containing  the  moist  albumen  plate  at  the  other  end, 
wliiUt  midwi^  between  the  two  is  placed  a  Rosa  doublet  with  a 
small  stop.  The  apparatus  is  pointed  to  the  sky  at  an  angle  of  46°, 
and  llie  plntpB  are  exposed  and  developed  as  soon  as  prepared.  A 
pusiLlve  tir^insparency  is  first  taken;  and  this  serves  for  the  repro- 


dooUen  of  aa  many  nagatires  u  yon  ohooM,  one  lAat  the  othw. 
The  orijginol  negative  and  transparency  are  then  put  aw*j'  in  a  box, 
nnT&mished,  and  secure  from  aU  injury  in  printing.  The  others  ure 
varnished  and  used  in  the  nrinting-fixme  in  the  ordinary  way.  To 
take  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  in  one  day  would  be  quite  an  easy 
task ;  and  if  one  should  get  scratched,  or  broken,  or  damaged  in  any 
way,  there  would  be  no  great  harm  done.  When  the  manipulation  ig 
well  conducted  they  are  not  in  the  alighteat  degree  inferior  to  the 
original  negative ;  they  may  even  be  batter  than  it,  from  having 
either  more  or  less  contrast,  as  may  be  desired.  It  is  immat«TiiU 
whether  the  original  negative  he  thin  or  dense,  but  it  should  be  very 
sharp  and  full  of  detail.  A  thin  negative  should  be  copied  by  a 
short  exposure  and  a  long  development,  and  a  dense  negative  oou- 
versely. 

The  doublet  need  for  copying  should  be  of  the  symmetrioal  fonn, 
having  its  front  and  back  lenses  equal,  and  the  stop  midway  between 
them.  A  doublet  in  which  the  back  and  front  lenses  are  an«qaal 
will  give  appreciable  distortion,  owing  to  the  &ilura  of  Rotiiwell's 
theorem,  wtuoh  is  only  approximately  true.  No  optician  with  any 
sound  knowledge  of  mathematics  will,  I  think,  venture  to  diapnts 
this  fact.  The  practiool  proof  of  what  I  say  can  be  easily  tested  by 
applying  the  reproduced  negative  against  the  original  one,  and  look- 
ing through  both.  Althougn  the  marginal  lines  may  coincide,  and 
the  negatives  be  exactly  the  same  size,  yet  the  inner  lines  will  net 
ooinoide  also. 

A  great  advantage  of  copying  npon  a  moist  plate  is  that  the 
exposure  may  be  prolonsed  to  any  extent  without  the  film  getting 
dry,  so  that  the  copying  lens  may  be  used  with  its  smallest  stop,  even 
if  that  be  no  bigger,  than  a  pin's  head. 

Those  who  have  once  fairly  tried  this  mode  of  reprodnoing 
negatives  will  never,  I  think,  go  back  to  the  uommon  wet  process,  or 
to  dry  plates  and  contact  printing,  or  to  collodio-ohloride  platea,  or 
to  carbon  transparencies.  They  will  at  oaee  perceive  that  the  best 
results,  with  the  least  risk  to  the  original  negative,  are  to  ba  got  in 
the  way  which  I  describe.  No  valnaUe  native  ought  ever  to  be 
employed  itself  for  printing  large  numbers  of  paper  proofs.  It  must 
infallibly  be  injured  in  the  process.  Tboiub  Sutton,  B.A. 


"PATCHWORK" 


Have  yon  room  for  a  little  patchwork  ?  There  are  a  few  piaotical 
su^ects  upon  whioh  I  want  to  say  a  word. 

The  first  has  been  brought  to  my  mind  by  your  article  in  the 
AuuHAc  upon  cameras.  A  portrait  camera — especially  for  cord 
portraits — shonld  be  so  coustrncted  that,  immediately  the  figure  is 
arranged  and  fboussed,  the  exposure  should  take  place  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  In  order  that  this  may  be  aooomplished  the  plats 
should  he  ready  to  come  into  position  fry  on«  moMmml  after  focussiiig. 

None  of  the  cameras  represented  in  the  article  fulfils  these  condi- 
tions. In  order  to  do  so  the  plate-oorrier  and  ground  gloss  shaiUd 
all  be  in  one  piece.  The  plate  should  be  6  X  9  to  repeat  twice, 
taking  three  pictures.  It  should  draw  from  left  to  right,  with  tiia 
wooden  cell  extended  enongh  to  protect  the  plate  from  light.  The 
exposure  should  take  place  by  an  internal  valve  clcoiug  up  Bgoiiut 
the  lens,  made  with  the  lower  part  thicker  than  the  top  to  ensure  iu 
remaining  in  peeition  when  closed,  and  to  be  moved  by  a  milled 
head  outside.  Thus,  as  Boon  as  the  focus  is  obtained,  the  left  hand 
moves  the  plate  in  paeitiou,  while  the  right  is  placed  on  tlie  milled 
head ;  thus  the  exposure  may  take  place  in  two  stamdt  after  the  focus 
is  taken.  The  plate,  too,  is  the  most  practical  size  for  development. 
I  have  explained  all  this  before,  but  principles  require  to  be  often 
repeated  to  ensure  adoption. 

The  communications  in  last  week's  Journal  npon  the  eld  and  often- 
disouased  question  of  large  direot  heads  will  bear  a  little  eriticisra. 
I  will  not  enter  into  any  particulars,  but  only  state  a  principle  which, 
if  observed  by  the  gentleman  who  labour  in  the  field,  must  have  been 
seen  by  them  very  dimly.  The  question  is  not  one  merely  of  long  or 
short  sitting— not  one  of  good  or  bad  expression— not  one  of  diffusion 
of  focus  relatively— not  one  of  brillianoy  or  of  texture,  nor  of  any  of 
those  qualities  which  make  up  a  picture  merely  as  a  picture  unrelated 
to  any  specific  original.  The  question  is  simply  one  of /orm  or  re- 
ssmblance— a  question  of  relative  shape.  Can  a  portrait  be  taken 
with  a  lens  above  three  or  four  inches  diameter- the  size  of  the  head 
being  anything  above  three  inches,  that  portrait  being  practieait^ 
like  the  original— except  as  a  caricature  ?  I  say.  No — for  the  reason 
given  by  Brewster  in  hie  work  on  Iftt  Sisreoscope,  page  13B.  As 
many  may  not  have  the  bookat  hand  I  will  quote  one  of  his  sentences. 
After  showing  that  with  a  large  lens  a  number  of  portroiM  may  ba 
token  of  the  some  figure,  all  from  diAieat  points  of  sight,  without 
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moviBg  eitJur  rtUttiMly,  he  Hya:~-"  The  photognphlo  picture  is  a 
oorabinatioa  of  about  one  hnnared  and  Ihir^  dusimilu  pictures  of 
the  sitter,  the  Bmilar  parti  of  whioh  are  not  coiueident"  He  sboire 
fhrthar  that.  "  in  the  language  of  penpective,  the  piotnre  is  a  com-, 
iHnation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  piotores  of  the  sitter  taken  from 
ao  manj  points  of  sight." 

One  writer  obserres  that  "  the  want  of  depth  is  the  greatest  of  ell 
objections  dne  to  the  nse  of  large  lenaea.  It  is  dear  he  oom- 
pletel;  overlooks,  or  doea  not  understand,  the  trne  objeotion.  If  he 
had  a  lens  with  penetration  enough  to  focna  all  parts  of  the  heB4 
well,  such  lens  would  avail  nothing  towards  making  a  likeness  of  the 
head  as  seen  hj  ordinary  vision,  if  the  leas  were  so  large  in  diameter 
and  aa  near  as  to  view  the  head  from  points  so  wide,  so  as  to 
oombiae  them  all  in  one  ewollan  image  of  the  head.  The  oiilicisms 
of  the  preas  is  evidence  that  suoh  is  aoknowledged  to  be  a  fact.  The 
attof  enlarging,  in  mjropinknt,  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied;  there 
lies  one  line  of  true  progress. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Clifton,  sent  for  me  to  be  present  while  he  ootefully 
tested  the  method  saggested  by  Mr,  S.  Fry  to  shorten  the  exposure. 
Hr.  Bakar — who  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  neatest  manipulators  I 
have  ever  seen — had  formed  a  suitable  cap  for  the  lens,  and  the  first 
experiment  was  on  a  repeating  plate  for  two.  The  first  picture  of  the 
two,  on  a  dull  day,  had  tweD^-Gve  seconds;  the  second  was  first 
ezpoaed  thiDUgh  tJu  aw  four  seconds,  and  without  it  twelve  seconds, 
»nd  it  was  the  better  Ughted  of  the  two.  Farther  axpeiimenta  bore 
out  Hr.  Fry's  atatamenL 

Lastly :  i  am  certain  the  profession  owes  mnch  ta  Mr.  Fry,  for 
bringing  the  question  of  elndio  lighting  np  again,  and  so  freely  giving 
thorn  the  result  of  his  matured  and  Itu^e  experience.  Notnith- 
Btanding  dl  that  has  been  written  upon  and  done  in  connection  with 
the  qnestioQ  of  lighting,  from  some  cause  or  another  at  least  fifteen 
out  of  twenty  portrait  photographers  do  not  uuderstand  anything 
about  it  in  the  true  sense.  I  enter  many  studios  where  the  grossest 
ignorance  ia  clearly  exhibited  as  to  the  tight  method  of  Ughting. 
From  this  cause,  and  from  it  alone,  result  the  numerous  flat,  cold, 
drey  pictures  ao  &«qnently  to  be  seen.  Next  to  their  arrangement, 
the  virtue  found  in  piotores  produced  by  the  best  men  is  due  entirely 
to  intelligent  lighting.  Johk  Buma. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 
How  often  has  the  queation  of  the  production  of  the  latent  image 
hMm  disooesed  ?  and  are  we  any  nearer  a  final  decision  than  ever  ? 
"  W.  J.  C.  M."  (what  can  peopb  wast  with  ao  many  names  ?)  in  a 
Mintempim«y  onoe  mora  revives  the  sal^eot,  with  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  eleotrioal  theoiy,  and  perii^s,  after  tSi,  there  may  be 
more  in  it  than  moat  people  are  disposed  lo  think  then  ia ;  at  all 
arents,  the  membera  of  the  Edinburgh  Fhiloaophioel  Institution  had 
recently  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  striking  proofs  of  the  intimste 
relation  existing  between  light  sud  electricity,  in  its  action  on  the 
aye,  in  the  course  of  a  laoture  delivered  by  Professor  Dewar. 

Professor  Dewar  and  Dr.  McKeodrich  have  for  some  lime  been 
engaged  in  investigating  the  question  of  the  action  of  light  on  the 
retina,  and  the  consequent  prooncUon  of  vision ;  and  the  lecture  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  result  of  that  investi^tion,  so  far,  st  lesst, 
aa  it  could  be  put  into  a  popular  form.  In  the  conise  of  their 
rasearehes  they  lound  that  when  a  beam  of  light  was  allowed  to  fall 
upon  a  Uving  eye  it  either  beoame  partly  eonveitad  into  electrieitj  or 
■et  up  an  eUotnoal  action,  whioh,  with  the  ingenious  arrangement  of 
apparatus  they  devised,  oonld  not  only  be  shown  to  a  large  audience, 
but  the  amount  of  action  estimated  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Thia  beautiful  experiment  waa  publicly  introduced  for  the  first 
time  by  Profassot  Dewar  ia  hie  recent  lecture,  to  the  astonishment 
and  duight  of  a  large  assembly.  The  eyes  of  cold-blooded  animals 
live  longer  after  reraoval  from  the  head  than  thoae  of  warm-blooded 
animala,  and  so  the  eye  of  a  frog  waa  used  in  the  experiment.  It 
was  placed  in  a  dark  box  having  a  square  hole  in  the  side,  covered 
hy  a  movable  shatter.  Close  to  the  wall  behind  the  lecturer,  and 
about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lecture  table,  there  was  placed  a 
verj  aenaitive  reflecting  galvanometer.  Rising_  ^m  the  front  of  the 
table  were  two  posts,  supporting,  in  a  level  with  the  mirror  of  the 
galvanometer,  a  four-inch  band  of  transparent  screen.  The  mirror 
of  Ilia  galvanometer  was  illuminated  by  a  beam  of  osyhydrogen  light, 
which  was  reflected  in  the  form  of  a  round  disc  on  (he  screen.  The 
wurea  from  the  galvanometer  enter  the  black  box,  and  are  brought 
into  oontact  with  the  eye  resting  on  a  piece  of  clay,  the  eye  thus 
eompla^g  the  cirouit.  From  this  arrangement  it  will  be  evident 
that  on  toe  development  of  electrical  action  in  any  portion  of  the 
alnnit  tha  ndmir^anying  magnet  will  move,  and  the  amount  of 
nodon  wiQ  be  pn^oraonata  to  the  strength  of  the  current ;  and. 


although  the  mirror  may  move  thrx>ugh  only  an  exceedingly  small 
space,  the  motion  of  the  disc  of  light  reflacted  on  the  screen  will  be 
readily  visible,  as  it  is  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
between  the  screen  and  mirror. 

After  expUining  the  nature  of  the  arrangement.  Professor  Dewar 
placed  the  light  from  a  gas  jet  at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet  from 
the  opening  in  the  box,  and  on  his  withdrawing  Uie  sliding  shutter 
the  disc  of  light  on  the  screen  immediately  Iwgan  to  move  steadily 
from  his  left  to  right,  until  the  maximum  of  deflection  had  been 
attained.  The  eye  then  apparently  beooming  fatigued,  tiie  disc 
slowly  moved  back  to  nearly  ita  original  position,  and,  as  if  the  eye 
had  become  rested  or  refreshed,  Uie  aoUon  again  commenced,  the 
disc  moving  across  the  screen  aa  before.  The  experiment  waa 
repeated  with  the  light  bam.  various  coloured  flsmea,  with  similar 
resulle,  only  varying  slighlly  in  degree.  Finally:  in  proof  that  tlie 
action  was  due  to  light,  and  not  to  heat,  when  the  nearly  non- 
luminoue.  but  hot,  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  was  substituted  for  the 
lomioous  fiame  no  trace  of  electrical  action  was  seen. 

Of  oourse,  although  thia  provee  the  production  of  eleotriei^  by  the 
impinging  of  light  on  the  living  eye,  it  doea  not  prove  that  a  aiipilar 
reault  takes  place  in  the  sensitive  film.  I  hope  it  will,  however, 
stimulate  those  who  have  time  and  ability  for  original  research  to 
investigate  the  subject  fully,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  photography 
will  gain  largely  by  the  inquiry. 

While  on  the  subject  of  li^ht  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a 
law  words  about  the  wonderful  part  it  played  in  our  recent  i^oicinga 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke — our  Duke— of  Edin- 
burgh. The  illnminatiou,  although  not  quite  on  such  an  exteueive 
scale  as  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  yet  such  as  few  eides  in  Europe  could  have  been  made  to  equal. 
Thoae  who  know  Edinburgh  are  aware  how  admirably  adapted  it  is 
for  Buoh  a  display ;  and  all  who  witnessed  the  reault  must  admit  that 
the  faoihties  were  fully  taken  advantage  of.  Some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  iUuminalion  may  be  formed  from  the  fiiot  that  the  Castle,  tha 
rock  on  which  it  stands,  and  tlie  gardens  at  its  baae,  were  lighted 
and  outlined  by  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigh^-one  padella. 
The  loAy  buildings  of  the  old  town,  lookinB  north  towards  ^inoe'e- 
street,  and  the  windows  of  Csstle-terrace,  e^diibited  six  thoasaod  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  oeoktrit  candles.  St.  Oetnge's  Chnrah  and 
Melville's  monument  ahowed  one  thousand  eight  hundred  large  ship 
lamps,  and  three  thousand  four  hundred  lamps  of  a  smaller  size  were 
diaplayed  on  several  other  conspicuous  bnildinp ;  while  public  and 

iirivste  gas  designs  consumed  about  four  hundred  thousand  cubic 
est  of  gss.  Lastly :  by  way  of  variety,  some  three  hundred  rockets 
were  set  oS  on  the  Castle  esplanade,  and  shout  fifty  pounds  of 
coloured  fires  bnrnt  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Aa  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  hardly  anything  great  that  can 
lour  in  which  photography  has  not  some  port  to  play,  and 
onr  illumination  waa  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  effective  method 
of  window  illnminatioa  by  transparencies  was  largely  adopted. 
Coloured  photographic  enlargements  were  extensively  used,  and 
were,  on  the  whole,  fairly  sucoeasfnl.  Aa  much,  however,  can  hardly 
be  said  in  one  ease  in  whioh  the  lantern  was  brought  inte  play  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  series  of  pictures.  With  such  an 
enormous  ooDcourse  of  people  it  was  necessary  that  "move  on" 
should  be  the  order  of  the  night ;  and  thia  was  really  well  managed 
nnder  the  able  direction  of  the  police,  assisted  by  mounted  dragoons, 
who  kept  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  east  and  west- 
going  currents.  The  lantern  exhibition,  however,  with  ita  ever- 
varymg  attractions,  occurring  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  Prinoe'e- 
street,  so  tended  to  cause  the  crewd  to  linger  that  it  soon  came  to  a 
dead  lock,  in  whioh  the  screams  of  women  and  children,  and  the 
cries  of  strong  men,  sent  terror  inte  the  hearta  of  all  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  in  its  midst ;  and,  aa  from  tlie  pressure  on  the 
outside  it  kept  swaying  to  and  fro,  it  seemed  impossible  to  prevent 
the'weaker  going  to  the  wall,  or,  rather,  lo  the  ground,  and  being 
trampled  to  death.  Our  excellent  auperintendent  of  police,  hon'- 
ever,  showed  himself  equal  lo  the  occasion,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
stoppage  and  ite  oause  were  reported  at  head-quaiters,  the  fiat  went 

forth,  "  Shut  up  the  show,"  and it  was  shot  up.     In  a  few 

minutes  the  dense  mass  of  people  resumed  their  steady,  comfortable 
pregrsssion. 

I  have  said  that  hardly  anything  can  occur  in  which  photegraphy 
has  not  some  pnrt  to  play,  and  I  may  add  that  there  ia  liardly  any- 
thing great  whioh  somebody  does  not  try  to  photograph.  Messrfi. 
Robs  and  Pringle  exhibit  two  very  interesting  pliotegtrephs — one  of 
St.  Qeorge's  Church  and  one  of  the  Melville  monument,  illnminated. 
Everybodyexdaims— "  How  beautiful  I "  and  nearly  everybody  in- 
quirei— "  How  haa  it  been  done  7  "    Tliat  it  has  been  done  there  oan 
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be  no  doubt,  for  thera  they  Bra  in  til  tiitai  beauty  of  outline  uid 
detail— dtgfaUy  imdsi- exposed  it  is  true,  bat  onlr  snfflciently  so  to 
•hon  more  clearly  the  eighteen  bnudred  lampa  blazing  anay  in  ell 
the  beanty  ol  ourre  end  straight  line  in  which  they  were  so 
adofiiably  arranged.  To  the  initiated,  of  course,  there  is  no  secretin 
the  matter.  The  pictures  were  taken  abant  half-paat  four  o'clock, 
after  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  while  there  was  still  sufficient  day- 
liglit  to  get  an  impression  on  the  plate.  The  effaot,  howe<rer,  is 
exceedingly  good,  and,  when  the  lamps  are  perforated,  and  the 
prints  iliown  witb  dioramio  arrangemantA,  first  illqminated  in  the 
front  and  then  from  behind,  they  will  be  strikingly  beantifa).  Mr. 
W.  Neilson  has  sIho  liad  Ilia  oameraiat  work,  and  made  a  very  fair 
picture  of  the  ehaste  illumination  of  tlie  Royal  I nslitution— valuable 
aa  a  soavmir  of  one  of  the  moat  efTectlTe  illuminations  in  the  city. 

We  have  been  reading  with  more  amusemeut  than  interest  the 
large  quantity  of  matter  connected  with  the  Photographio  Society  of 
Iiondcu  which  has  appeared  in  tiie  Jouraale  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  certainly  liave  a  difficulty  in  knowing  what  it  aU  means, 
feeling  incliued  to  agree  with  somebody  who  characterised  il  aa  "a 
storm  in  a  teapot."  I  suppose  it  would  hardly  do  to  recommend 
both  parties  to  take  a  hint  or  two  from  the  management  of  our  healthy 
Edinburgh  Photograpliio  Society;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  they 
night  do  worse.  During  the  thirteen  years  of  our  existence  as  a 
Society  WA  have  never  hod  a  jar,  dispute,  or  mienndarBtanding  of 
any  kind.  We  have  a  code  ol  laws  of  wliich  at  least  two  editions 
liave  been  printed ;  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  not  Bix  of  the 
tliree  hundred  members  who  know  anything  about  them,  and  that 
tlie  government  of  the  Society  is  carried  on  more  according  to 
tradition  of  what  has  l>een  found  best  than  in  accordance  with  what 
the  code  of  laws  may  oontain.  We  have  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  two  seoretariea,  a  treasnrer,  an  auditor,  and  a  council 
oonaisting  of  twelve  members.'  The  praaident,  treasurer,  auditor, 
and  secretaries  are  elected  annually,  and  may  be  re-eleoted  as  often 
as  the  Society  pleases.  Of  course  when  we  gat  a  good  prasident  we 
keep  him  as  long  aa  we  can.  We  have  never  had  a  bad  or  doubtful 
one  yet;  but,  if  we  had,  of  course  we  should  let  him  go  at  the  end  of 
hia  first  year,  and  serve  the  other  office-bearers  in  the  same  way. 
The  vice-presidents  are  elected  for  two  years,  so  that  one,  the  senior, 
goes  out  each  year,  and  ha  ie  not  eligible  for  re-election  until  he  has 
been  one  year  out  of  office ;  but  we  secure  his  services  by  putting  him 
on  the  council.  The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  for  three 
years,  so  that  there  are  four  who  retire  annuilly,  and  cannot  be  again 
appointed,  unless  to  an  office,  till  they  have  had  a  year's  repose. 
TJie  four  who  ratira  are  always  those  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Nothing, 
I  think,  can  be  worse  than  to  allow  the  Council  to  say  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  retire,  aa  was  the  case  in  the  London  Pliotographic 
Soolaty,  I  may  add  that  tha  Council  always  print  in  the  notice  by 
which  the  annual  general  meeting  is  called  the  names  of  those  tltey 
recommend  for  election  as  office-bearers  and  oouncil ;  and  I  think  it 
very  desirable  that  they  should  do  so,  as  they  really  know  best  who 
am  the  most  likely  men  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  Uie 
Society.  Of  course  it  is  open  to  any  member  to  propose  others ;  but 
that  privilege  haa  aever  in  any  one  oaae  beau  taken  advantage  of. 

I  see  that  our  "  Peripatetio  "  firiend  has  somewhat  misunderstood 
the  allusion  to  ths  "  aahbath  work  "  in  my  paper  on  T/u  Progreuiva 
RtiuUi  of  tht  Seition;  butaa  "Scottiona,"  in  arecent  aomber,  haa 
put  him  right,  I  need  not  say  anything  aliout  it.  I  may  aay,  how- 
ever, that  I  laaro,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  the  principal  partner 
in  one  of  tha  largeet  establishments  in  London,  whan  asked  to  go  and 

Shotograph  the  Shah  on  the  Sunday,  replied  that  he  would  not  do  so 
>r  alTthe  jewela  hia  majesty  possessed.  John  Niool,  Ph.D. 


GELATINE  EMULSION  AND  GELATINE  A3  A 
RESTBAINER. 
Prou  the  numerous  application*  I  have  already  reoeived  for  my  aen- 
aitised  pelUole  from  all  parta  of  the  country,  I  preauma  tbere  is  m  earnest 
desire  to  at  once  ssttle  the  question  whathar  tha  selatino-bromised 
emulaion  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  one  of  the  procenaa  of  the  Intura  ;  and  from 
the  vary  fluttering  nuumar  you  have  spoken  of  my  fint  attempts  with 

this  prooeas  I  do  not  know  if  I  should  '■-  -'-'•'■ ""~  ■* 

medium  or  not.     At  any  rata  I  think  I 
theai 

exposed.  Mid  developed  several  hundreds  of  plates.  Some  were  prepared 
with  a  specisl  object  in  view,  each  u  rapidity,  some  for  colour,  some  for 
density,  with  and  without  an  intenaifler,  fto,,  ftc.  I  am  pleased  in 
saying  that,  with  very  (aw  exceptions,  I  have  snooeeded  even  beywtd 
my  axpeatitions— not  ihat  I  take  nny  great  credit  to  myself,  for  I  believe 


^^be^ 


the  material  Ml  whieh  I  had  to  manipulate  is  capable  of  mnohmMa  than 

at  the  present  time  any  of  na  dream  of;  and  I  hope  before  the  present 
season  is  past  we  shall  have  otheri  taking  the  matter  up  in  earaeat  and 
develiming  its  oapabilities.  Id  tlie  meanwhile,  if  yon  think  it  would  be 
at  all  mtwesting  to  your  readera,  I  shall  be  moat  happy  if  yoa  will  only 
point  out  the  way  u  wliioh  I  <san  be  of  any  service  to  thorn  in  the 
mattar  of  the  gelatino-bromida. 

With  respect  to  Mr,  Sutton's  oommanta  on  this  particnlar  process, 
and  liis  query  concerning  bhsters  and  the  film  softening  and  washing 
off,  alll  can  aay  is,  if  Mr.  Sutton  bad  tried  for  lumself  {vuioh  ha  admit! 
he  haa  not)  he  would  have  left  those  remarks  unwritten.  With  all  the 
pUt«B  I  have  worked  1  never  had  any  blisters  except  when  I  have  tried 
for  them,  and  you  may  reat  aaaared  Uiat  has  not  been  often.  With 
rd  to  the  aoftaniuB  of  the  film  and  the  amonnt  of  waahing  tb^ 
bear,  I  have  liad  platea  in  water,  after  exposore  and  before  develop- 
ment, for  several  boors,  and  not  one  whit  the  worse  for  this  long  immer' 
sion.  I  sboold  be  only  too  glad  it  I  cotdd  find  some  convenioit  means 
of  softening  the  film  before  devalopmaut.  Soma  of  your  readers  wiU, 
perhaps,  sugnMt  tlia  putting  of  them  into  warm  water ;  that  oertainly 
doea  soften  them,  but  I  find  it  is  not  a  convenient  plan. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  oelatina  as  a  restruner.  I  find 
that  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  thinks  gelatine  a  powerful  restrainer.  My 
notion  of  it  haa  always  been  that  it  ia  simply  a  t^etanfer  of  develo^nent. 
You  will  probably  sak— What  difference  is  dere  between  restraininf;  and 
retarding  T  In  one  sense  noua,  bnt  from  s  photographio  point  of  view  a 
very  great  deal ;  and  it  is  from  this  point  I  look  at  it.  As  a  reatrainet 
I  think  it  should  act  chemically— a*  a  retarder  meohanically,  which 
latter  I  hold  it  doea,  »nd  that  only.     Ajod  now  for  the  proofs  :— 

With  the  gelatino-iron  developer  wa  get  hard  n^ativaa.  Why! 
simply,  I  tfaiuk,  from  this  oause :— The  gelatine  being  mixed  with  ttie 
developer  prevented  its  action  on  tha  least  illuminated  parta  of  the 

K'  ^ture ;  hence,  unless  the  eipoeure  had  been  a  long  aae,  nothing  bat  a 
rd  negative  could  be  obtained. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  gelatino'bromide  film ;  sorely  with  it  w* 
ought  not  to  require  any  bromide  if  gelatine  be  such  a  very  powerful 
re«trainar.  Bnt  how  stands  the  fact !  Wliy,  it  not  only  reqnirea  ths 
bromide,  but  a  pretty  good  dose  of  it  These,  tha  bromide  films,  will 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  mechanical  diffionlty  there  is  plooed  in  ths 
way  of  tha  developer  acting  on  the  bromide  of  stiver  locked  np,  as  it 
ware,  in  the  gelatine  ;  for,  unless  the  film  be  very  thin,  tha  image  is 
found  entirely  on  the  sorfaoe,  and  snoh  being  the  fact  the  thinner  «e 
coat  the  plates  (in  reason)  the  batter.  All  the  bromide  not  forming  the 
image  is  so  mniui  wasted;  and  not  only  so,  bnt  we  alio  have  a  thicker 
film  of  gelatine  to  deal  with,  and,  aa  there  is  always  a  milkinese  or 
opacity  about  it,  the  thinner  we  can  keep  it  the  better,  more  especially 
for  tnuisparenciee.  For  nc^tives  it  ia  not  of  so  much  consequence  ;  in 
fact,  I  tlunk  it  rather  an  advantase,  as  we  get  a  softer  picture  than  when 
we  gat  clear  glass  in  any  part  of  the  negative. 

1  am  sorry  to  have  to  question  Colonel  Wortley's  dictum  on  the  sub. 
jact  of  gelatine  aa  a  reatraioer,  for  I  hold  liis  views  generally  in  the 
higheat  respect,  and  ahsll  only  be  too  pleaaed  it  he  can  show  me  where 
I  am  in  error.  I  had  hoped  some  one  more  capable  of  going  thoroughly 
into  the  ohemioal  part  of  the  argument  would  nave  taken  the  matter  up. 
I  merely  apeak  from  practical  observation.  K.  Kehkktt. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIO  SOCIETT. 

[NATuaa.} 
Althocsh  we  publiahed  hut  week  a  letter  from  Mr.  Baden  Pritehard, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Photographic  Society,  impogniag  the  jnatioe  or  aoenracy 
of  our  strioturea  on  that  Society,  our  eataamsd  correapoodsnt  has  not 
caused  us  to  change  our  opinion. 

We  have  now  l^fore  ns  the  Journal  of  tha  Society  for  the  past  year 
(a  summer  vacation  of  three  montlii  excepted),  and  certainly  it  lumishes 
primA  Ja«ie  evidenee  of  the  most  apathetic  and  ineffiojent  condition 
which  IS  conBist«nt  with  continuoua  existence.  The  nuinbers  oontain 
eight  pages  each,  the  page  little  more  than  half  the  siie  of  that  of  Jfatarf, 
and  in  the  whole  year's  prooaedings  Oiere  are  twelve  pages  devoted  to 
science,  half  of  this  being  a  lecture  by  Professor  Stokes;  three  or  four 
papets  of  considerable  value  on  tecbuioal  points  of  photographio 
interest :  and  much  which  the  charity  of  any  semi-learned  society  would 
be  largely  strained  in  giving  paper  and  ink  to. 

There  is  no  mention  of  soientifio  or  other  oommitteM,  no  provision  for 
them  in  ths  laws,  no  reports  of  investigations  made  or  t«  De  madO)  no 
notioa  of  scientific  discovery  abroad  or  recognition  of  discovery  at  homa 
Mr.  Pritehard  haa  no  need  to  aesure  us  tliat  the  body  "does  not  profess 
to  be  a  purely  sdantific  one" — tha  scieatiflc  element  in  it,  so  far  as  its 
own  record  shows,  is  purely  fortuitous, 

Bnt,  without  demanding  soientifio  labours  from  a'body  not  "purely 
scientific,"  wa  do  not  even  find  evidence  of  common  activi^  u  the 
rasearok  of  praotioal  problems,  and  if  any  of  Ita  memben  arev  aa  Mr. 
Pritehard  snggeats,  engi^ed  in  reaearches  on  the  process  and  nature  of 
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film  best  Baited  for  tnunt  of  Venna  obMrrBtimu,  the^  hava  not  had 
faiUi  enough  in  the  eoontenauce  of  their  Society  to  puM  their  labonn 
before  it,  or  tak  its  aaaistaDce  in  performing  them. 

Since  our  article  appeared  the  reTolotion  aliaded  to  hu  talcen  pUoe, 
and  thiit  part  of  the  Society  in  favour  of  nforni,  having  a  majontj  at 
the  meeting  appointed  for  the  discDuiOD  of  ibe  qaeation,  havs  carried 
an  amendment  to  the  lawa  providing  that  henceforward  the  Society  at 
large  ahall  tcleot  ite  Ooonail,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  actual  Counoil 
ahall  not  hare  the  power  to  select  for  retirement  inch  members  aa  it  sees 
fit  and  to  decide  who  shall  replaoe  them,  aa  has  actually  been  the  cue 
hitherto;  it  hu  also  been  decided  that  the  presidency  shall  rotate. 
These  meamres  were,  aa  we  learn  from  the  phctooraphic  papen,  strongly 
oppoaed  by  the  Council,  and  upon  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty 
to  twenty.threa  (the  Council  itaelf  voting  in  the  minority)  the  entire 
body  reaigued. 

Aa  Om  meetiiig  at  which  this  itroke  of  singnlar  policy  wai  made  waa 
that  for  the  election  of  the  new  members  of  Council,  these  were  enablad 
to  aaiume  the  reins  of  government  and  prevent  the  otheririse  inevitable 
total  diaaolntionof  the  Society.  And  now  that  the  reformers  have  its 
affaire  in  their  own  bands  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  begin  a  new  life 
of  effioienoy,  and,  remembering  that  it  owes  the  canse  of  its  existence  to 
the  laboon  of  Knentifie  men,  give  its  moat  efficient  aid  to  thoae  aciantifio 
researchaa  in  whioh  it  has  become  an  important  element  of  inveati^tion, 
.  aa  well  aa  to  those  of  a  more  technical  nature  which  have  given  photo- 
ffraphy  so  great  a  commercial  and  industrial  value.  And,  on  the  other 
band,  we  bespeak  for  it  the  aid  and  countenance  of  all  loie&tiBo  men 
whoso  raaearcliea  are  in  any  way  dependent  on  photography,  andnve  it. 
in  its  reformation,  our  best  wishea  for  that  complete  success  and  effiai<„ 
which  will  make  it  aa  useful  to  acienoe  aa  hononnkble  to  itself  and 
members.  

We  append  the  eommnnication  to  oar  contemporary,  from  the 
Hod.  Seo.  of  the  London  Pboti^raphio  Society,  referred  to  above; — 

"The  sweeping  condcnmatioii  of  the  Photographic  Society  conveyed 
in  ao  article  in  Nature,  voL  ii.,  p.  263,  can  only  have  been  written 
under  a  want  of  knowledge  or  murepresentation  of  facts.  I  will  not 
say  one  word  about  any  dissension  which  may  exist  in  the  Society  ;  but 
aa  the  atatementa  you  have  published  are  calculated  to  injure  the 
Society  very  materially,  I  will  ask  you,  in  common  justice^  to  make 
pnblio  the  tranaactiona  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  ao  that  the 
.  readers  of  Natare  may  judge  for  themselves  wWhsr  in  a  body  which 
doM  not  profess  to  be  a  purely  scienCiflo  one  science  is  altogether 
ignored,  whether  '  no  man  of  enunent  scisntidc  capacity  takes  part,'  and 
whether  the  Society  is  altogether  beneath  contempt  as  at  present  con- 
ducted. This  I  aak  you  to  da  not  only  iu  justice  to  the  Society,  but 
to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  mentioned  below, 

"IBTS,  JaanaiT  HhUdx.— n<  PlwlogTaiHiit  Optratinnt  at  Ou  Awol  Obtmaltry 
in  Conrurtion  wUi  Mavtuxlal  anil  eOitr  Bteordi,  by  Juum  Olalthv,  F.S.H.  ;  iwloiu 

-u  MlenphatograiAy,  brE.  J- Oimr,  M.D. 

„.    ...  ^  ^  j^  ranufcot  OOmetiiMi  of  Obftet-Oltuia,  bj- 


ijCut^^ 


"  AprO—  rroKJim  PriiMiig,  bj  John  BpflUr,  F  C.S. :  Tie  UitmiaU  rimy  cf  Ot 
LaU<U  Image,  br  CapUln  Aboar,  KK,  r.C.3  .  F.K.A.S. 
■■  Max.— /■pmwiMirf.  in  Oarioti  FrinUnf   bj  Moniitar  A .  MuloD. 
'•Jttnm—Mmarki  g»  Tkra  Wtt  Fnejtm.lij  Jmbam  Hughu;  PAotoesnMyjw  Fy^nf- 
UtatB  Walsthania,  B,R  C. 

alM.—Phtlttrap^t  tn  ilu  Arctic  Steient,  hj  Ltaatniaat  Chemulda,  S  E. 
"  So  far  as  investigations  are  oonoerned  I  oan  mention  two,  at  least, 
now  being  undertaken  by  membera  ol  tbe  Society,  touching  the  process 
■ad  nature  of  Sim  beat  suited  for  the  transit  of  venns  obasrvations. 
"Badih  Paitchasd,  ^on.  Sec. 
•'9,CondiuttlMtl,  W.iFdimary'l." 


Jwtings  of  Badtim* 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OP  FRANCE. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  Societv,  held  on  the  6th  instant,  LI.  Balard,  of 
the  Institute,  occupied  the  chair. 

M.  Pkrbot  na  Chahbux  went  throagh  the  oorreapondence,  and  in 
doing  ao  flnt  alluded  to  a  letter  from  M,  Liebert  regarding  a  communica- 
tion made  by  M.  Deepaquia  at  the  laat  meeting.  He  (M.  Liebert)  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  that  gentleman  having  claimed  priority  with 
reapect  to  the  invention  of  an  enlarging  apparatus  described  * 
"""   '*' """"  ""  "       "     said  that  his  desigoi 


the  November  meeting. 


desigos  had  been  j 


e  it  worth  the  trouble,  which  he  did  not  esteem  it,  having 
since  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  better  plan  than  the 
one  be  had  described  before,  and  which  was  now  abandoned. 

M.  DssPAQiTis  said  the  matter  was  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the 
oourta,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  better  not  to  discuss  it, 

IL  Orakd,  of  Briaofon,  gave  the  details  of  a  process  for  obtaiaiog  a 
rsTaraed  ne^tive  without  in  the  IsMt  injuring  the  original     He  said  it 


to  make  a  duplicate  of  the  negative,  and  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  had 

Sublished  a  process  of  that  nature,  which  the  writer  feared  had  too  much 
iverged  from  ordinary*  methoda  of  working  to  admit  of  its  giving 
fine  rasnlta  in  other  hands  than  those  of  its  inventor.  Here,  how- 
eyer,  is  a  means,  perhaps  already  known,  of  obtainieg  a  negative 
directly  from  another  negative.  It  ia  onlynecessary  that  the  operator 
should  know  the  alkaline  development.  The  method  is  sa  follows  : — 
Apply  under  the  negative  a  dry  plate  prepared  with  bromised 
collodion ;  expose  rapidly  in  the  pnuting-frame,  and  develops  with 
pyrogallic  aoid  and  ammonia,  ao  as  to  secure  a  good  positive  trans- 
parency. Dip  this  positive  in  nitric  acid  dilated  to  half  its  atrength 
with  water.  All  the  reduced  silver  will  thus  be  dissolved,  and  there 
will  remain  on  the  glass  only  a  very  feeble  negative  inia|^  formed  by 
mere  reduced  bromide  of  silver.  Expose  this  image  to  the  light  until  it 
has  acquired  the  desired  opacity,  ajid  then  fix  It  with  hyposulphite. 
You  will  then  have  a  centre  lupt  of  the  negative  which  will  contain  every 
half-tone  of  the  origiusL  These  negatives  cau  also  be  modified,  ao  that, 
should  the  original  be  too  hard,  the  copy  may  be  modified  at  will  and 
rendered  aoitaLle  for  printiug.  The  writer  believes  this  method  to  be 
simpler  than  that  of  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker,  eapeoially  when  it  is 
desired  to  avoid  groanlatlon,  and  far  better  than  Poitevin's  process, 
which  requites  tbe  use  of  the  dark  chamber  and  the  lens. 

The  Sbcretasy  remarked  that  this  ingenious  mode  of  working  had 
bean  already  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sutton  in  his  papen  contributed  to  tbe 
HoaiUur, 

M.  Davaane,  who,  although  absent,  had  watched  the  doings  of  the 
Society  with  keen  interest,  had  written  regordiiig'  some  opinions  ex- 
pressed  by  the  Chairman  at  the  last  meeting  upon  the  causes  of  spotty 
photographs.  In  his  letter  he  stated  that  those  troublesome  things  had 
Deen  met  with  in  all  countries.  M.  Balard  had  called  attention  to  tbe 
spores  which,  being  deposited  on  the  paper,  had  formed  the  centre  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  argento-orEanic  matter,  and  to  that  and  the 
facts  cited  by  M.  Frauck  de  Villecholle  he  added  some  further  obeerva- 
tiana.  He  had  been  troubled  iu  his  work  rooma  by  the  same  defect 
with  prints  preserved  iu  bundles,  slightly  moist,  and  before  mounting. 
These  had  been  treated  with  blotting-paper,  aud  he  attributed  the  apots 
to  the  action  of  »poruU»  from  that  paper  left  npou  the  surface  of  the 
prints,  which  ipomlet  developed  the  moment  that  moisture  suffieieut 
was  allowed  to  have  free  action  amongst  them.  With  more  regular 
drying  these  spots  had  disappeared.  Thus  they  found  both  the  theoretical 
eipL^tion  ot  M.  Balard  and  the  practical  one  of  M.  Frauck  confirmed. 
The  blotting-paper  was  one  cf  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  althouah  a 
loss  frequent  one  than  metallic  powders.  The  spots  which  he  had 
observed  on  his  prints  liad  no  central  root,  while  oftenest  on  those  that 
had  been  sent  to  him  it  was  easy  to  see  tbe  black  spot  on  the  centre  with 
its  whitish  aureole.  A  microscopic  examination,  aided  by  acme  ohemical 
I,  would,  without  doab^  permit  them  to  oomprehend  the  nature 


oftl 

In  the  same  letter  there  was  a  paragraph  which  the  Secretary  thought 
likely  to  interest  most  of  tbe  members.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  hsvms 
noticed  iu  the  BuUelin  a  series  of  formuhe  for  dry  collodion  wbieh  had 
all  a,  preliminary  coating  of  dry  albumen,  he  thought  he  might  have 
something  to  say  on  the  matter,  as  he  had  recently  been  working  with 
the  old  TaupenOt  process  (in  an  eioeastvely  humid  locality),  in  which 
be  had  found  it  abaolntely  neoeatary  to  ose  a  preliminary  ooating.  It 
was  a  very  thin  ooating^^nerely  the  white  of  au  egg  mixed  with  a  litre 
of  water.  That,  iadeed,  waa  rather  too  attennatod,  but  used  sliahtly 
stronKcr  he  had  never  any  trouble  from  peeling.  To  this  liquid  was 
added  s  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  the  fiuid  so  prepared  was  ponred  on 
the  glass  just  as  collodion ;  aud  tbe  ammonia  acted  as  a  lubricator,  and 
enabled  the  liquid  to  flow  with  greater  facility  than  a  neutral  or  acid 
one  would  permit  A  pint  or  ao  ot  this  solution  would  serve  tor  a 
great  number  of  glasses,  which  would  keep  iadeGnitely. 

MM.  Kohant  aud  H.ntinet  had  also  sent  a  letter  to  tbe  Society 
regarding  the  spota,  commumcatiug  the  result  of  their  experience  in  the 
matter.  To  b^u  with ;  a  photographer,  of  Montereau,  named  Mas- 
•oule,  stated  that  he  bad  been  troubled  by  this  evil.  He  had  sent  them 
some  prints,  (uunouDted,  which  had  been  rapidly  dried,  and  which  tbey 
had  put  on  caidboard  at  their  establishment  and  cut  in  halves.  One 
half  liad  been  sent  to  M.  Msswnle,  who,  st  the  end  of  five  days,  had 
sent  them  back  all  apotted,  while  the  halves  remaining  in  their  hands 
were  without  alteration.  And  they  further  remarked  that  not  only  had 
the  half  photograph  sent  to  the  photographer  been  altered  and  spotted, 
but  the  cardboard  itself  had  undergone  alteration.  It  had  yellowed, 
while  those  remaioing  in  their  hands  were  unohauged.  The  question 
waa — To  what  is  the  alteration  to  be  attributed!  In  their  opinion, 
the  question  of  place,  as  M.  Constant  stated,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
ib  Could  it  be  the  humidity  of  the  atmospberel  or  the  particular  ex- 
halations which  haunted  photographic  workrooms  ?  They  did  not 
pretend  to  answer  the  question,  oat  it  appeared  evident  to  them  that 
chemical  research  ought  to  asaiga  the  cause  of  ths  mischief  to  something 
quite  other  than  tbe  mount  or  the  albumenised  paper. 

M.  FsAvcK  said  that  his  experience  agreed  with  MM.  Rohaut  and 
Hutinet's ;  prints  that  remained  good  with  him  spotted  when  sent  to 
other  attliert.  He  had  sought  todisoover  the  cause  of  this,  and  learnt 
that  the  servant  at  that  plaoe  had  been  in  tbe  habit  of  washing  the  fij»rs 
of  the  workrooms,  and  tn*  result  of  this  bad  beMi  that  a  moisture  had 
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(Man  qwMd  through  the  roonu,  whioh  ludMisationoiitlwgdfttiiM 
prodaoad  the  (pot*  with  groat  nplditv. 

Acknowledgmsuta    were   niKde    of    th«   ftoeipt   of   Th(    Bbtitsh 
JorRKU.  Photoobaphic  Aluihac  for  the  jtai  1S74,   ftnd  ol  other 


to  the  Society  by  M.  DftTtuue,  with  the  wiih  that  thkt  genthmum  might 
oommviuoate  hii  formolffi  to  the  Society. 

A  letter  WM  oommniiioKted  by  the  Freddent  from  the  Seoretary  of 
the  Aerial  Navigation  Society,  intimating  that  a  taientifia  uoent  wu 
IE  organLaed,  in  which  it  wai  intended  to  reach  a  great  height,  and 
,  of  ti„,  eipedition  it  wu  expected  that  ph< ' 


being  oi 
to  the 


t  long  diicneuon  had  oeen  railed  on  the  mean*  of  praotioally 
obtwning  ezant  repretentations  of  the  movement  of  birdi  in  the  act  of 
fliffht. 

M.  OtoBtBT  stated  that  it  had  been  poeeible  to  photograph  the  trajec- 
tory of  a  projectile  at  Woolwich,  but  thattheregiitrationof  themotioua 
of  a  bird  wonid  be  likely  to  prove  a  more  difflculb  thing. 

Along  with  a  beanttf  ut  photo-eagraTing — a  ipecimen  ol  which  is  pab- 
liahed  in  the  cnrrent  anmber  of  the  Socraty'a  BuUelitt,  and  which  is  an 
eiquiiite  and  lifelike  portrait  of  M.  Davanne — M.  Ronsailan  sent  a 
letter  itating  that  MM.  Oonpil  had  sent  1300  prints  for  presentation. 
These  print*  were  obtained  Dy  inLprassion  in  taiUe  douce  od  platee  of 
-'  --'--'  -a  engraver.     These  p     


methods  of  pre-lighting,  so  maoh  disonsssd 
return  later.     At  the  end  of  bia  minute, 

M.  FiUHCK  sud  that  this  pre-ligfating  applied  to  positive  paper,  even 
when  it  prodnoed  no  a^areut  effect,  gave  more  rapidity  to  the  printing 
of  positives  and  also  greater  saftnen.  Aa  regards  the  production  i^ 
negatives,  he  fnrthec  stated  that,  aa  it  was  vwy  difficult  to  deteimins 
tb«  time  of  exposure^  so  many  elemente  entariog  into  oonsideration,  he 

'  *''  '"   ''      "    '« to  a anggestdtm  by  Dr.  van  Mcnckhoven, 

ttof  Lea^Foaoanlt.    It  is  to  have  a  lantern, 

aeror  shorter  tims,  and  allowed  to  light  the 
d  moeh  more  to  the  ezpoenre,  and  its 
length  might  be  easily  thns  decided. 

M.  Chabdon  mads  ncgna  cbiervations  an  the  ooUodio-bromide 
prooeMei.  Hs  said  that  the  following  were  necessary  qQalities  in 
dry  plates: — Fint,  an  easy  mode  of  preparation  ;  second,  rapidity  of 
eipoeare ;  third,  a  relatively  long  keeping  quality ;  and,  finally,  the 
development,  witihont  being  too  rapid,  ought  to  be  aocompliahed  within 
a  reasonable  time.  He  oonSoed  himself  to  the  two  first  requisitea  for 
the  most  part  It  was  his  opinion  that  images  oaght  never  to  be  long 
exposed  to  light,  while  all  the  details  onaht  yet  to  be  fully  out.  If  an 
Boid  bath  were  used  the  development  wonld  take  longer  than  if  the  bath 
were  alkaline,  and  in  reference  Mtbat  there  was  aoimportmt  point  to  be 
noticed.  Development  waa  often  confounded  with  intentifleation.  The 
development  on^t  to  reveal  the  image  in  every  detail,  while  Uie  object 


,    ^         ,  r,  intensification  was  not 

NMatives  were  slways  mnch  more  harmonions,  and  would 
give  a  more  perract  picture,  For  instance,  he  never  required  to  intensify 
with  the  alkaline  development,  only  most  carefol  preparation  is  required, 
and  plates  must  be  oalcolated  so  as  to  give  an  opaoiiy  in  the  imaga  As 
regarded  emnlsion  prooesses  he  did  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  ' '  it 
aoald  be  very  short.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  fouud  that  it  required 
two  or  three  times  longer  exposure  than  glass  prepared  in  the  oath. 
Cokmal  Stnart  Wortley  nad  got  pictures  in  two  or  three  saoonds,  it  is 
true,  bat  nndar  what  conditi<ms  t  Only  by  forcing  the  development  by 
a  oonstant  renewal  of  the  eolation,  and,  after  al^  the  images  were  so 
feeble  that  mnoh  mora  time  was  necessary  to  brmg  them  out  than  if 
they  had  been  intensified  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  bad  heard  it  said 
that  the  glasses  known  as  Wortley  plates  were  good,  but,  so  far  aa  he 
knew,  all  who  bad  tried  them  had  been  unable  to  work  them  to  their 
satisfaction.  And  it  was  necessary,  he  thought,  to  point  out  that  they 
were  a  commeroial  speculation — not  things  prodoeed  for  the  purpose  wf 
advancing  the  art  of  photograpby.     Farther :  he  had  prepared  some 

E lasses  according  to  the  formnla  Mr.  Stillnun  had  submitted  at  the 
1st  meeting  of  the  Society  and  with  the  coQodion  famished  by  that 
gentleman,  and  be  regretted  to  say  that  he  had  not  succeeded  with  iL 
The  preparation  had  Ihe  same  faults  whi<A  he  had  indicated.  Perhaps 
the  ooUodion  had  altered,  or  he  was  sot  handy  enoQ^,  bntk  at  anyrate, 
hehadgotnoHiing.  TheoollodionwaBextTeme]Tfm(ple,andnotaBmgle 
film,  aa  they  might  see,  bad  endared  the  operaumu  mtacL  Desiring  to 
make  some  oomparative  trials,  he  had  taken  two  negatives  with  plates 
prepared  three  months  i^;o  by  Ur.  Stebbing'i  formnla.  They  were  ex- 
posed three  or  four  times  Isss  time,  and  gave  very  good  nwatives  with- 
out any  intsnaifioation.  He  did  not  wish  to  tmmnt  Mr.  Stebbing,  bat 
those  plate*  were  undoubtedly  well  prepared,  and  ne  had  not  had  time  to 
pvpan  any  hlmsdf.  He  oonolodad  by  callnig  on  M.  Fstrier  to  state 
the  oonclosion*  he  hbd  oome  to. 


M,  VtajaMR  swd  that  ha  also  had  tried  Ur.  Stillman's  eollodio- 
biMnide  emnlsioQ,  and  the  results  had  in  his  hands  been  sufficiently 
good,  but  the  process  he  found  to  be  slow.  It  required  at  least  douUs 
the  eipoaure  of  the  Taupenfit  pUte*.     He  used  the  alkaline  develop- 

M.  Ceuldoh  said  he  had  done  the  same,  bat  had  nsed  carbonsta  of 
ammonia  instead  of  dilute  pure  ammonia,  snob  as  M.  Ferrier  em' 
ployed,  and  that  difEuenoe  might  perhapa  have  acoonntod  for  hia  non- 

M.  Derogy  aent  some  aamples  of  new  lensea  of  his  with  Mwom- 
panying  proofs,  which  showed  very  good  results ;  and  M.  Gesnnet 
showed  some  of  his  lithogn^hio  prints,  which,  he  maintained,  rivMlled 
the  beat  foraffi  prodnotioua.  Compwed  with  prints  on  the  highly- 
poUahed  albumenised  SDifaoa  these  misht  seem  rough,  bat  they  oom- 
pared  favourably  with  those  on  plain  saltod  paper. 

M.  JuNKBiAUIi  said  Oennan  prints,  of  that  kind  at  anyrate,  would 
not  keep  without  vamishiog,  for  in  the  one  that  he  bad  the  ima^ 
might  be  removed  with  the  greatest  ease.  Tbns  the  print  was  ona  m 
varnish  nther  than  one  in  printers'  ink  a*  we  nnderrtand  it. 

The  meetdng  was  then  adjonmed. 


CflrirtsponJjjeKte. 

MoHsiBUR  MiTiK'fl  pEiBTiKO  Paocws,— De.  Van  Mouckhovkh's 

AovicB  Bespbotiko  thb  Vat  of  Iodisbd  Couxfuios  job  Vntws. — 

CMuaosajM  in  pHorouRAPErr. 
MoHSiiiuit  J.  A.  Maykr,  of  the  Rue  Nenve  Saint  Angustin,  Paris — 
one  of  the  large  mannFactureri  of  albnmenised  paper— has  just  isaned 
a  new  prix  etmntnt,  to  which  are  added  some  minute  instraotioiiB  for 
the  use  of  his  paper,  which  I  feel  snre  will  interest  many  of  my  reader* 
from  the  somewhat  novel  fealnrea  which  they  contain. 

The  paper— Hive*  and  Saxe— is  of  three  kinds,  vi*.,  ordinary,  extra- 
brilliant,  and  double  albumenised,  and  each  tort  may  be  had  either 
white,  rose,  or  blue.  The  weights  vary  from  eight  to  ten  kilogramma 
per  ream.  The  mode  of  exciting,  toning,  and  fixing  is  the  aame  for 
the  different  kinds  of  paper,  and  the  following  is  the  process  to  be 
employed  i— 

The  silver  bath  is  to  be  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  (twenty-two  to 
thirty-five  grains  per  ounce).  Some  carbonate  of  aoda  is  to  be  added 
to  it  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed.  It  is  then  to  be  filterejl. 
The  paper  is  to  bo  left  three  or  four  minutes  upon  the  bath.  The 
printing  to  be  a  little  deeper  than  the  print  should  be  when  finished. 

The  bath  most  be  strengthened  by  ten  gramme*  of  a  silver  solution 
at  twelve  per  eoat,  (fifty-three  grains  per  ounce)  for  every  whole  sheet 
floated  upon  it. 

The  toning  bath  is  made  thns : — 

Chloride  of  gold   1  gramme. 

Acetate  of  soda   34  gramme*. 

Carbonate  of  soda   3         „ 

DistiUed  water    1,000  to  2,600 

The  solution  must  be  made  four  or  five  boor*  before  it  is  required  f^f 
The  prints  are  to  be  fixed  in  one  part  of  hypo,  to  five  parte  of 
water,  and  left  at  least  five  minutes  in  the  scIaUon. 

The  following  general  cbeervations  are  then  added : — The  bath  muif 
not  contain  any  free  acid.  This  must  alwt^  be  nautraliaed  by  carbonat* 
of  soda,  and  some  of  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  ailver  most  always 
be  left  in  the  bath.  If  the  solatica  turn  red  mere  sod«  must  b| 
added.  It  need  not  be  stronger  than  five  per  cent.  If  its  strength 
exceed  ten  par  cent,  drops  and  oily  marks  form  upon  the  surface  d( 
the  paper,  which  spoil  the  prints.  After  sensitising  each  sheet  the  ten 
gramme  of  streugtiiening  solution  must  positively  be  added.  The 
itrength  of  the  bath  need  not  actually  exceed  three  or  foar  per  cent. 
(thirteen  to  seventeen  grains  per  ounce).  In  that  case  only  one 
gramma  of  silver  nitrate  will  be  required  tor  eaoh  sheet  The  toniug 
bath  mntt  be  prepared  several  hours  before  uae,  and  must  be  decidedly 
alkaline.  The  slower  the  prints  tone  the  finer  will  be  the  result 
Quick  toning  is  very  objectionable,  and  leads  to  many  imperfections. 
A  bath  too  new  or  too  acid  gives  mealy  prints.  The  p^ers,  after 
being  excited,  should  be  dried  alowly  at  a  moderate  tempemtnre;  and 
the  finished  prints  should  be  dried  slowly  upon  blotting-paper,  quick 
drying  being  very  injurions  to  them.  Before  being  mounted  they 
should  be  dipped  sgain  in  water,  and  be  mounted  in  the  wet  state. 

Such  are  Uie  iustnotions ;  but,  strange  to  say,  I  have  dsparted  from 
them  widely  in  nsing  M.  Mayer's  paper,'  which  Is  really  good,  and  have 
obtained  capital  print*.  I  float  tiiem  upoa  a  aixty-giain  batl^  and  find 
iDh  better  than  a  weak  bath;  I  never  use  aoetate  ot  soda  in  the 
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toning  bath,  bnt  mrbonattt  onlj',  and  the  bath  ii  rsady  at  onoo,  aad 
^VM  flue,  rioh,  warm  blaok* ;  and,  la«tly,  I  aroid  mott  Mmpuiotwiy 
wetting  the  printa  before  monnting  tliero,  beoaius  that  makw  the  card- 
board  oookle  badly ;  and  I  prefer  a  lolntion  of  Nelaon's  gelatine  in 
aloohol  to  any  other  moontant,  beoaiiM  that  dose  not  oookla  the  card- 
boardi  at  oft.  I  have  my  donbti,  alao,  whether  a  weak  nitrate  bath  la 
really  to  eoonomioal  u  many  people  inppon^  proridad  you  tave  the 
waahinga  and  throw  down  the  ailTet  with  bioarbonate  of  (oda,  (o  that 
it  may  afterwaida  be  oonverted  into  nitrate  by  the  mare  additioa  of 
nitric  acid,  and  withont  any  trouble  of  redneiiig. 

Bat  there  i*  room  yet  for  improTement  in  the  mannfaatnre  of  albn- 
innniend  paper  and  the  mode  of  aiaiting  it,  to  that  it  may  keep  well  for 
a  few  wodji.  I  waa  the  fiiat  to  mggert  the  dm  o(  oitrie  aeid — that  vb« 
ia  ISSS— and  I  observed  at  the  time  that  too  maoh  laakei  the  paper 
tnuwparent,  as  Mr.  Tombnll  haa  lately  oburred.  If  albumeniiad 
paper  were  aalted  with  a  miztnra  of  ohloiide  of  lodiiun  and  citrate  of 
■oda,  then,  whan  exoitad  and  waahed,  there  would  remain  in  the  paper 
chloride  and  citrate  of  eilver,  and  I  believe  tnoh  paper*  would  keep 
well  and  yield  good  rsanlti  withont  any  fuming.  Too  mnoh  dtrate  of 
•oda  would,  however,  m^«  tim  printa  very  red  and  diffionlt  t«  tone. 
I  have  tonnd  that  paper  containing  a  mixture  of  ohlortde  and  oarbonate 
of  ailver  bai  very  bad  keeping  propertiM. 

Dr.  Van  Honckboven  ha*  lately  been  raoommoidiiig,  in  the  Bimita 
Fotograjka,  a  return  to  the  tue  of  timply-iodiiod  collodion  for  viewa. 
Ha  laya  it  ia  a  miitake  to  mppoee  that  bromide  of  silver  brings  out  the 
groena  batter  than  iodide,  and  hii  advice  ia  to  give  a  long  eipMure,  and 
nsrer  to  mind  how  maoh  the  iodide  lolariaee  in  the  aky  and  high  lighta, 
beoanoe  yon  can  recover  the  lost  density  by  intensifying  afterwards. 

1  am  afraid  Dr.  Moackhoven  will  be  in  the  minority  of  one  in  the  above 
oiHuion.  It  ia  needleee  to  discnu  the  snbjeot,  for  nniveraal  experience 
ia  now  dead  against  him.  Whst  is  to  become  of  the  details  in  the 
^ladowi  whilst  the  solarised  lighta  are  laboriously  aoquiring  intensity  I 
Are  not  they  to  be  intensifying  alaoT  And  then  what  ia  to  become  of 
the  balanoe  of  light  and  ahada  whtoh  oonstitntea  the  chief  beanty  of  a 
pietnreT  Bat  one  of  the  charaoteristia*  of  modam  art — to  say  nothing 
of  photography — Mem*  to  be  an  nnfortonate  want  of  appreciation  of 
the  oharm  of  diiarotcuro.  Modem  piotares  too  often  anggeat  to  my 
mind  the  spotty  aqnarea  of  a  cheaa-board,  or  a  window  of  painted  glass. 
Whai  is  the  world  to  see  another  BembrandtT  And  when  will  photo- 
graphen  itrtre  to  prodnoe  naUy  the  effecta  of  that  great  miater,  and  not 
oaricatnres  of  his  works'  What  a  gloriona  atndy  it  light  and  shade, 
and  yet  how  sadly  negleoted  it  is  at  the  present  day  t  What  we  want 
ia  more  half-tone,  and  a  greater  eoonomy  of  onr  whites  and  blacks. 
Two-thirds  of  every  pictnre  ahonld  be  shadow,  bnt  we  should  "make 
onr  shadows  equal  light"—  as  Lord  Byron  truly  laid  of  Bembruidt. 
Sedan,  F^fmary  TO,  1874.  Tsoma  Suttoh,  B.A. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editors. 

QwKnxitwa, — It  appears  to  me  that  the  welfare  of  fihotography  is  of 
mora  importance  than  the  oonstitntion  of  the  Conncil  of  the  London 
Pbotograidiio  Socisty. 

Thmfore,  I  auggeated  a  plan  which  would,  I  think,  be  an  exoelleut 
Bitane  of  raiaing  the  status  of  photography  higher  than  it  now  ia,  by 
■niting  all  it*  best  men  in  a  National  Society  of  Qreat  Britain. 

No  one  waa  more  aniiona  for  "reform"  in  the  management  of  the 
fiondon  Photographic  Sodety  than  myaelf ;  bat  if  that  reform"  ja  to 
be  obtained  at  the.  expense  of  tiie  services  of  our  most  prominent  men 
I  ahonld  no  longer  consider  it  as  "reform,"  bnt  sa  moat  undesirable 
"  revolotian. " 

1  am  anxiona  to  see  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  StUlman  on  the  Conncil  of 
the  Sooiaty ;  bnt  if  they  will  not  aerve  on  it,  and  if  all  the  old  members 
are  depcaed,  I  again  say  that  I  see  difficulty  in  finding  men  of  the  same 
aalibre  to  Bll  ther  places.  H.  Stuabt  Wobtlby. 

BotOyn  Sotue,  Grort  End  Road,  London,  February  2i,  1S74. 

To  the  EorTOBS. 

CBSThZMxm, — Yonr  snrpriae  at  the  course  Colonel  WorUey  haa  seen 

fit  to  follow  in  reference  to  the  reform  in  the  Photographio  Society  is 

not  greater  than  that  which  tomt  ot  the  requiaitirmista  have  felt,  tboagh 

etbm  predicted  it  from  the  beginning  and  avoided  co-opera^g  with 

He  distinctly  avowed  his  wish  snd  pnrpose  ot  driving  the  old  Conncil 
to  resignation  it  it  were  possible,  and  this  on  the  vary  evening  of  tike 
"■— fa"fr   (0  that  the  change  in  hit  lentimenb  moat  nave  been  very 


He  was  eertainly  successful  iu  that  aim,  bnt  he  will  rarely  pardon 
ir  soiTirise  at  the  course  he  haa  since  taken.  ~-I  am,  yours,  &a, 
8,  Aaeniwrg-gardeiu,  Ctkpham  Commun,  w.  J.  SmjJUH. 


To  the  EniTOiia. 
Obntlzmxh,— ^  the  London  Photc«r^>hic  Boeiety  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  revelation,  and,  like  a  ratten  eififiae  when  repair  is  attempted, 
stands  in  considerable  danger  of  falling  to  pieoea.  u  this  fate  ahonld 
overtake  it,  so  far  as  scientific  photography  is  concerned  it  will  not  b« 
missed,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  mourned  by  a  few  among  its  t^ce- 
bearera,  who  have  proudly  strutted  before  their  fellow-photogruibera 
clothed  in  a  little  brief  authority.  Whether  ever  ita  grave  we  may 
approvin^y  write  "rttargam"  ia  a  question;  and  if  it  la  only  to  rise 
on  the  old  baaia  of  working,  the  longer  its  resurrection  ia  postpoiud 

between  the  "ins" 


Looking  from  the  ontside  at  the  atrai 
nd  the  '^i 

I  see,  lo<JLin8  at  the  elements  ,<^  which  the  Society  is 
V  Conncil  of  the  "outs,"  if  elected,  is  likdy  to  be  of 


onta"  there  seems  bnt  httle  choice  between  the  ti 

the  nnblic 
uuiiiposed.  tba 

..   , -,   .- very  ronch  the 

■uus  oharacter  as  the  ' '  ina, "  the  difference  being  no  more  than  that 
"'twiit  tweedledum  and  tweedledce."  If  a  number  of  individuals  like 
to  snhacribe  a  guinea  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  talking  shop  details  and 
devising  how  best  to  render  their  wares  attractive  to  the  public  no  one 
hsa  a  right  to  gainsay  their  action. 

Bat  the  Pboto||raphio  Society,  thouoh  in  fact  bnt  little  mere  than  this, 
ctwmed  to  have  hif^er  aima,  and  to  rank  sa  the  guiding  atar  of  phot<^[Taphy 
among  the  acienCiHc  aocietiea  of  the  metropolia,  and  anch  ha*  been 
constantly  trumpeted  forth  from  the  ohair  by  its  President.  Besides, 
aping  its  betters,  it  pnbliahte,  as  a  necessary  adjnnot  to  ita  dignity,  a 
journal  in  which  appears  periodically  what  are  magniloqneutly  termed 
it*  "Transactional  — a  trumpery,  ill-digeated  mass  ot  six  pages  oi  type 
without  order,  without  method,  aud  genarally  without  matter,  forwhers 
could  matter  come  from  when  there  was  little  or  no  matter  in  its 
prooeedingil  In  this  Ught  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  puljic 
property  and  amenable  to  public  criticism.  A  perusal  of  the  "trans- 
actions 'shows  that  auoh  a  thing  as  scientific  action  is  almost  ignored. 

Speaking  generally  (of  course  there  may  be  exceptions],  no  real  inves- 
tigatiou  or  research  of  a  scientific  or  accurate  character  appeara  to  have 
been  carried  on  bj;  the  Society.  If,  however,  some  ooe  prying  into  the 
secrets  of  it*  archives  thoiild  happen  to  dig  up  something  of  the  kind 
it  would  simply  stand  forUi  as  Uie  "exception"  which  "prove*  the 
rule,"  And  yet  where  is  there  a  more  abundant  field  to  be  found? 
The  ohemist,  the  physicist,  the  aatronomer,  the  microsoopiat,  and  all 
stttdent*  of  natural  sdeiioe  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject;  but 
where  do  their  aeveral  apecialtiei  find  place  in  the  Society'*  prcceedinga  T 
Light  and  ootic*  present  a  wide  field  of  research  of  tiie  deepest 
interest  to  the  photographer.  The  speotroaoope,  we  are  told  by  it* 
great  apostle,  Lockyer,  is  comparatively  powerless  withont  photO' 
graphy,  and  that  the  nnaided  eye  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  votariea 
of  all  these  branches  of  Msearoh  are  "  conspicuons  by  their  absence." 
To  attempt  to  diacnaa  such  aobjeota  before  the  present  Society  would 
simply  empty  the  rooms;  for  it  may  be  well  donbted  if  there  be  «ix 
persons   amongat  its  members  who  could  take  an  interest  in  anclk 


desire  to  bring  photof^phy  to  his  aid,  ia  ijpionnt  of  manipulatory 
Is  faniiliar  to  his  practical  friend,  whether  prcfe**ional  or  amateur, 
in  hi*  tam,   needs  to  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  conditions  and 


Be  it  nndentood,  however,  that  the  practical  element  is  not  to  be 
ignored— its  help  is  most  essential;  to  bring  the  two  together — Um 
scientific  oiid  the  practical— would  be  invaluable  to  each.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  transit  of  Vecoa  at  the  ptMent  time.  The  question  now 
being  how  to  phot<«raph  that  event — whether  by  the  wet  or  dry 
process.  What  are  the  merit*  and  demerits  of  esch,  what  experiments 
are  needed,  what  correction*  to  be  adapted  with  regsid  to  the  con- 
traction or  expansion  of  the  films,  and  many  other  conditions,  require 
investigation,  and  where  so  proper  as  a  real  photographic  society  for 
tuch  a  question  or  for  such  an  investigation  to  be  undertaken  t  Here 
the  practical  element  would  be  of  'nut  assistance  to  the  •oiantific 
astronomer,  who,  in  very  manyinstance* — indeed,  very  commonly — with 

every  desire  to  bring  photOj ' — '-■<-■--■-'   -■--■ ..  _  .  . 

details  familiar  to  hu  pracl 

who,  in  hi*  tam,   needs  to  have  pointed  o. 

requirementa  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

A  score  of  other  mves^gations  might  be  pointed  ont  where  a  Irve 
photographic  society  might  be  of  use.  The  present  body  is  simply  a 
BfauQ.  Is  Uiere  any  hope  that  the  new  Council  of  the  "out*,"  sesummg 
tbay  get  in,  will  do  better  than  the  old !  Certainly  not,  unless  they 
csn  gather  around  them  and  into  the  Socie^  tiie  woAers  in  the  rsriona 
direutiona  intimated  above,  and  who  at  present  hold  aloof,  caring  little 
to  mix  themselves  up  with  mere  takers  of  portraits  and  dealer*.  The 
soientifia  dement,  if  it  ever  existed  in  it,  has  long  since  deserted  it. 
The  only  few  representatives  of  the  class  who  nominally  remain  are 
life  members,  snd  therefore  do  not  retire;  but  they  take  no  part  in  ila 
trumpery  proceeding. 

In  srt,  too — about  which  photographer*  are  ever  babbling — is  there 
any  ooe   belonging  to  the  Society  who  by  training,   education,  and 
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oDltnra  takes  any  position  in  the  world  of  krt!  It  ia  trne  thsr*  are 
men  in  ths  Sooiety,  botli  amatenra  and  profauiDnala,  eapeoinllj'  the 
Mnatenra,  who,  by  a,  sort  of  initinot  or  n&tDrkl  gift  prodnoe  olerer  and 
highly  meritoriom  works ;  but,  when  thay  pnt  themselves  forward,  u 
is  too  maoh  their  wont,  u  rivkU  uid  eqaus  of  Royal  Academiciuis  tbe 
world  simply  Isngh*  and  points  to  the  fable  of  the  frog  and  ths  ball  of 
our  old  friend  .^£op. 

Some  time  naao  the  writer  wu  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
when  a  paper  waa  aotually  read  before  this  soientiKc  and  artistic  body 
on  a  method  of  making  grednuted  backgronnds,  and  some  special  mode 
of  rubbing  photographs  with  charcoal  and  pumice  powder,  or  some  such 
-nateriala,   to  produce  a  smooth  effect,   and  smother  the  careless  work 


nation  had  been  under  discosaion  io  the  House  of  Parliament. 

Unless  the  Societv  turns  over  a  new  leaf,  and  the  Council,  whether 
new  or  old,  can  gather  around  it  a  vei^  different  class  from  that  which 
bos  hitherto  taken  part  in  its  proceedings,  tbe  sooner  it  is  buried  the 
better. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  see  by  the  last  number  of  Ifatttre,  which 
hat  been  pnt  into  my  hands,  that  the  Secretary,  true  to  ths  irrepressible 
instincts  of  the  genus,  has  beeu  digging  np  matter  from  the  arohives 
of  the  Society,  and  has,  with  mora  miste  than  discretion,  rasbed  to  the 
rescue  with  a  list  of  the  Kieniifie  doings  of  the  learned  body  he  repre- 
sents. But,  aUs  I  hi*  instances  are  a  dear  proof  of  how  little  the 
Society  has  done  in  the  way  of  scienttGc  research. 

His  fiist  instance  is  a  discourse  by  the  President,  in  wbioh  he  professes 
to  give  a  description  of  tbe  pfaotographia  operations  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
Tatory,  in  which  nothing  whatever  novel  was  described,  and  which 
might  have  suited  the  leotute'table  of  some  mechanics'  institute.  The 
special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  would  have  made  a  more 
amusing,  and  on  eqnally  acourate  and  instructive,  article  under  the  head 
of  A  Visit  to  Oremwich  Obterpator]/.  Talk  of  it  as  a  oontribution  to 
science — "bosh  i  "  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
publication  in  the  "Transactions." 

To  the  next  the  name  of  Professor  Stokes  gives  the  highest  Instre; 
bat  the  Professor  himself  would  be  the  last  to  claim  for  it  any  novelty, 
or  treat  it  as  a  contribution  to  science.  He  would  laugh  at  tbe  notion. 
It  was  simply  a  goad-natnred  attempt  to  explain  to  the  oi  polhi  how 
their  object-glasses  are  ooireoted  ;  and,  admirable  as  it  was,  I  fear 
there    were    few    among    the    audience    who    could   appreciate    its 

We  then  come  to  A  Contribution  to  llie  Early  Hitlory  of'Photogfaphy, 
by  the  Secretary,  af^ainst  which  not  a  word  can  be  said  except  that 
there  was  nothing  scientific  in  it. 

F/rantum  Printing,  by  John  Spiller,  was  short,  and  told  nothing 
new;    mora— a  great  deal  more — on  this  subjeot  had  spprared  long 

Lient.  Abney's  paper  On  tht  ChemMol  Thtory  of  Qit  LataU  Imagt, 
no  doubt,  comes  strictly  within  the  class  of  mbiects  snitable  for  the 
Society,  and,  donbtless,  in  tbe  hands  of  so  accomplished  a  photographer 
and  member  of  tbe  scientifio  corps,  must  have  been  worthy  of  any 
photographic  society-     I  chalk  up  one  to  the  Secretary  here. 

Improoanentt  in  Carbon  Priatiag  contained  no  new  acientiSo  facts, 
thoagh,  no  donbt,  an  interesting  practical  paper;  but  it  was  not  ont  of 
the  prevailing  rut. 

Remarks  on  Three  Wet  /"rowMM— another  paper  instanced  by  the 
Secretary— had  no  scienoe  in  it  whatever ;  and  if  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  be 
the  intelligent  gentlenuui  I  remember  in  former  days  as  a  photographer 
of  consummate  ability  I  feel  assured  he  would  never  put  nimaelf 
forward  as  a  representative  of  science.     Stilt  raaning  in  the  one  mt. 

FhototoUotype  Printing,  by  Captiuu  Waterhonie,  is  an  excellent 
practical  paper,  and  quite  fitted  for  discussion  in  the  Photographic 
Society,  and  no  complaint  can  be  raised  against  it — nay,  on  the  oontraiy, 
all  praise  is  dne  to  his  exertions;  but  still  mnning  in  the  one  rut. 

As  for  Photography  tn  the  Arctic  Regions,  by  Lieut.  Chermside,  it 
taught  no  scieutino  fact  whatever.  Ha  want  out  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  photography  and  ill  provided,  and,  in  addition  to  bis  want 
o[  knowledge  and  proper  appliances,  he  had  to  atmggls  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  climate.     A^ain  m  the  one  rut. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  list  generally ;  but  it  deals  with 
one  class  only,  and  thus  presents  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  my 
argnment — that  tbe  Society  practically  ignores  science,  and  omits  to 
deal  with  Hie  numerous  branches  of  science  into  which  photography 
now  extends  its  reign.  Jaues  OMaLOvr. 

Rue  de  Namur,  Braaaels,  Ftbruary  21,  1871. 

[Our  readers  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  we  were  that  anyone 
in  Brussels  shonld  be  bo  well  «c<]aainted  with,  and  take  so  mncli 
interest  in,  the  doiags  of  the  London  Pbotographio  Society, 
Were  it  not  for  tbe  envelope  bearing  the  obliterated  Belgian 
postage  itamps  we  should  have  aurmised  that  the  letter  had  been 
written  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charinp- cross.  Mr.  James 
Onslow,    be  be  who  bo  may,    strikes    much  deeper  than    the 


"reformers,"  who  have  only  oontended  for  Bin  smended  oonstitn- 
tioD  of  the  Booiety  which  would  permit  the  old  "  rote"  and  ancient 
traditions  to  be  departed  from.  In  this  he  does  them  ad  injustice, 
if,  indeed,  he  understands  the  full  scope  of  their  programme.  To 
obII  these  the  "outs"  and  the  former  rulers  the  "ins''  he  mis- 
represents both  parties,  as  the  struggle  has  not  been  oneforoEBce; 
the  "  onla "  did  not  wish  to  displace  tbe  "  ins,"  but  ooly  eo  to 
alter  affairs  that  the  members  generally  could  have  an  effectual 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  Society.  All  the  evila  he 
comptains  of  have  arisen  during  the  rlgime  of  the  "ina,"  and  be 
prejudges  if  he  supposes  that  the  same  errors  will  be  perpetuated 
under  a  new  system.  If  by  the  "outs"  Hr.  Onslow  mesne  those 
who  have  been  working  to  produce  a  more  vigorous  action  of  the 
Sooiety,  be  must  include  himself  in  his  own  condemnation,  for  be 
will  find  among  the  "reformers"  men  who  exactly  share  his  own 
views.  Unlike  him,  however,  instead  of  destroying  tbe  old 
organisation  they  seek  to  reconstruct  it  on  an  enlarged  basis,  so 
as  to  permit  fresh  blood  frequently  to  be  added  to  the  old  stock, 
that  it  may  do  all  the  useful  things  that  he  suggests,  and  much 
more.  With  the  main  part  of  his  letter  we  entirely  agtee,  but  his 
eharp  criticism  applies  not  only  to  this  Sociaty,  hut  to  all  photo- 
graphic aocieties.  In  short,  the  whole  subject  as  to  how  photo- 
graphers generally,  and  photographic  societies  in  particular,  can 
by  organised  action  improve  the  art  and  raise  tbe  scienoe  is  ton 
important  to  be  treateu  in  a  notice  like  this.  We  may  iiave  an 
article  on  the  eubject  next  week.  In  the  meantime  we  urge  upon 
all  not  to  adopt  the  easy  task  of  condemning  the  shortcomings  of 
others,  but  to  aid  in  the  much  higher  work  of  effecting  impruTe- 
menta  in  every  direction.— Eds,] 

To  &e  Editobs. 

GBtnxKMXH,  —It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  find  myself  in  starting  at 

issue  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  have  been  elected  by  the 

Photographic  Society,  with  the  new  Council,  to  revise  the  mlea  for  its 


I  feel  strongly  that,  under  the  oirciunstances  which  have  bronght 
about  an  event  without  preoedent,  vis.,  the  resignation  of  all  tin  offiean 
of  the  Society,  it  woold  oe  moat  detirabia  and  politio,  bef(n«  preatmting 
new  mles  at  the  next  meeting,  totest  the  feeling  of  boUi  the  mebo- 
politon  nnd  country  members,  by  dreolar,  as  to  their  views  r^arding 
the  one  point  about  which  the  retired  ofiBoeis  and  ths  reqnisitionists  bk 
at  variance,  and  then  to  act  on  the  result  so  obtained. 

As  this  soggestiOD  has  not,  at  present,  met  with  a  favourable  response, 
I  am  obliged,  as  one  of  those  who  voted  with  the  Council,  to  withdraw 
from  the  Committee  at  this  stage  of  its  proceedings.— I  am,  yoora,  Ac., 

10,  Paii  MaU,  London,  February  10,  1S74,      RicHAsn  W.  Thoiu^ 

To  the  EnnoBS. 

GiNTLEKSH, — As  an  amateur,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  of 
photographic  art  and  scienoe  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  I  have  bomi 
with  mach  regret  tbe  contest  which  has  lately  been  going  on  between 
the  Council  and  the  members  of  tbe  London  Photographio  Society. 
Still,  as  having  iievar  been  in  any  way  connected  with  that  Socie^,  I 
sbonld  not  have  intruded  on  the  ground  of  oontantion  had  I  not  enter- 
tained  the  hope  that  possibly  the  impressions  of  an  old  and  experienoed 
and  perfectly  independent  spectator  might  serve  to  restore  peaoe  and 
oonSdenoe,  or  at  least  to  induce  such  counsels  as  may  prevent  onr 
favourite  science  from  losing  the  public  services  of  some  of  its  most 
distinguishod  scientifio  omamenta.  I  for  one  must  wish  sincerely  that 
those  gentlemen  who  have  retired  from  the  Council  could  be  induced  to 
remain  amongst  its  members,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  tear  neglect  nor  depreciation  at  the  hands  of  ao  lai^  a  body 
of  gentlemen  as  the  members  in  general,  under  even  the  most  popular 
system  of  legislative  election. 

I  may  ventare,  without  breach  of  confidence,  to  refer  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  that  Society  over  which  for  so  many  yean  I  ctmtinaed  to  preaids 
by  the  free  and  annual  election  of  its  membeta — the  Maacheeter  Fhoto- 
graphic  Society.  All  tbe  officers  of  that  Socie^  are  annually  elected  by 
the  whole  body  of  subscribers.  Each  member  has  a  list  on  which  he 
marks  tbe  names  of  those  f  orwhom  ho  votes  as  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  members  of  Council  Tbe  majority  decides  the  election.  There  are 
no  complaints,  no  beartbumings,  nor  dissatisfaction;  and  yet  I  may 
safely  say  with  respect  to  all— eioept  my  unworthy  self,  who  waa  too 
kindly  and  partially  elected^that  the  governing  body  has  been  composed 
of  the  most  eminent^  nsefnl.  and  disinterested  gentlemen  who  coiUd  be 
chosen  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  scientifio  society.  Again  and  again 
have  the  old  officers  been  elected;  but  every  time  their  election  has  mly 
oonlirmed  tbe  high  appreciation  in  which  their  services  have  been  held 
by  the  general  tmdy  o[  aiibsoribers.     And  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
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faction — imited  uition,  lunnamoni  pTooeedingi,  dBlightfnl  ereningi, 
twrtet,  and  coutiiinal  progreaa,  maHied  bj  the  entire  abaeno«  of  puty 
feeling  and  by  the  continned  preTaleace  of  gentlemuily  aud  friendly 
inteicoane.  Long,  long  may  the  ManolieatiDr  Photographio  Society 
oontume  to  be  worked  by  tbe  same  tare  elemeiitB  of  iDcceu  ood 
prapetity  ! 

Oa  tiie  other  hand,  I  lutve  been  conneeted  m  honorary  (earetary 
daring  fir^-and-tireat^  yean  with  the  conngil  of  a  very  la>^e  And  int- 
portant  pnfalia  educational  iiutitntion  in  which  the  ooancdl  it  geU-eleo- 
tive,  and  ita  proceeding!  only  inbject  to  approTal  at  an  annual  general 
meeting  of  life  aoTemon  (nf  whom  it  ii  in  general  hard  to  get  a  quomm 
together),  and  1  feel  eqaaUy  bound  to  record  my  tsatimony  aa  to  the 
perfect  nnanimity  and  co-operation  of  that  body  of  inflnential  gentls- 
aen,  and  to  the  great  laoceai  and  general  latiefaction  which  have 
Attended  their  disinterested  labnnta. 

I  think  we  may  also  refer  to  a  public  inititntion  which  ii  mnch  more 


igh  art  could  be 

better  or  more  harmcmiouily  leQui^.  Where  the  oouncil  is  composed,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  members  of  a 
profession,  the  bmt  intereats  of  a  (ooiety  are  almost  certain  to  ho  pro- 
moted by  snoh  a  governing  body,  their  united  judgment  and  general  love 
of  their  profession  combmiug  to  raise  their  prooeedinga  above  the  tus- 
picioiu  of  sellUb,  intereeted,  or  party  motiTss. 

I  can,  therefore,  quite  understand  the  memben  of  a  eoundl  long 
established  upon  either  principle  reiistiDg  the  flrat  attempts  to  change 
ita  oonatitntion ;  and  when  saoh  change  ia  nr^ed  under  the  imputation 
of  compt  praotioea,  partial  adjudication  of  pme*,  cliqneabip,  and  the 
like,  there  are  very  few  counoils  composed  of  enuneut  and  (lOnourable 
nntlemen  who  wonld  not  resist,  as  far  as  possible,  a  oompulsory  revo- 
lution  in  ita  original  oonstitatiou.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  to  the 
iutrodaction  of  these  personal  and  unworthy  charges,  mnch  more  than 
LTds  the  proposed  alteration  itaelf,  that  we  most 
•  which  have  induced  the  Connoil  of  the  London 


1  towards  the  proposed  alteration  itaelf,  that  we  most 
[notive*  which  have  induced  the  Connoil  of  the  L(    '  ~ 
Photographic  Society  to  act  aa  it  has  done.      I  really  cannot 


attribnte  the  n 


t^e  eoncutatory  proposal  to  nnite  with  the  members  who  signed  the 
reqoisilioa  in  making  a  fdeadly  reform  in  the  oonttitntion  of  ths 
eoreming  body  in  the  light  whiuh  the  Editora  have  adopted.  I  very 
deeply  deplore  the  editorial  article  in  yoor  number  of  the  Gib  inatant, 
headed  The  dietary  of  Rt/arm  in  tli^ London  Photographic  Socielij,  un- 
leaa  yon  really  wished  to  drive  away  from  that  Society  every  gentle- 
manly and  diatingnished  member  of  Lt^  Council,  and  so  to  inflict  upon  it 
and  the  high  interests  of  photographic  art  connected  with  it  a  very 
•evere  blow.  But,  now  that  party  strife  has  for  a  season  sunk  to  rest 
under  the  "viotory"  you  o^brate,  do  let  toe,  as  an  old  and  most 
faithful  lover  both  of  peace  and  the  most  psacefnl  of  aria,  urge  npon  all 
partica  that  mntaal  forbearance,  foi^reneas,  and  conoestion  to  each 
other's  mode  of  thought  and  position  whieb  may  bring  back  nnity  and 
oo-opemtion. 

1  cannot  gather  from  CoI<»el  Wortley's  letter,  or  yonr  strictures  on 
H,  in  ths  Journal  of  thsSOth  inst.,  that  the  gentlemen  he  namea  have 
left  the  Society,  but  only  that  at  present  they  decline  to  aerre  again  on 
the  Council  I  think  it  a  very  great  pity  that  his  enggeition  to  the 
reforming  body  as  to  requesting  tboee  members  of  the  Council  to  recon- 
sider their  reaigoatioD  was  not  adopted.  I  see  no  anomaly  whatever  in 
the  gallant  Colonel's  position,  so  far  as  I  gather  it  from  the  Journal.  I 
oonoeiTe  him  to  have  been  anxious  to  urge  concession  on  the  Couocil, 
and  to  hsTe  advocated  a  policy  of  freer  election  in  ths  future  govern- 
ment of.  ths  Society;  but  certainly  not  so  as  to  give  personal  o^nce  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  so  long  and,  judging  from  their  report,  so  ably 
oonductad  its  affiur*.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  part  of  a  eiQcera  pro- 
moter of  oonatitntiooal  reform  who  would  shrink  from  a  violent  ropub- 
liMn  nvolntion.  I  heartily  wish  your  present  eipreasion  of  "  trust  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  many,  if  net  all,  of  those  gentlemen  will 
reaume  the  hononrable  positions  which  they  have  previously  held"  may 
be  realised. 

Bat,  whether  or  no — whether  in  oonnection  with  the  London  Photo- 
gtapluo  Society  or  not— I  really  must  unite  my  humble  voice  with  those 
of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  Mr.  Sutton  in  suggesting  that  it  is  quite 
time  that  photogrspbia  srt  should  hare  its  "British Society."  I  would 
tnggest  that,  in  addition  to  a  central  oonncil  of  the  most  eminent 
^lotomphers,  the  presidents  of  all  the  regularly-constituted  societies  of 
Oraat^ntain  should  be  ei-officio  members;  that  theaocietv  should  hold 
ui  ■nnnnl  meeting  and  exhibition  in  one  of  the  principal  cities,  to  be 
yearly  aelected  ;  tnat  papers  upon  the  most  interesting  topics  connected 
with  photi^rapby  ahould  be  read  by  eminent  men  previously  selected 
by  tbe  connoil,  and  discuasion  invited,  after  the  custom  of  the  British 
JLMOciation ;  that  the  local  arrangements  be  left  to  the  principal  photo- 
grapbio  aociety  of  that  city;  and  that  there  be  always  a  great  coDOlading 
loirie  at  the  exhibition.  I  believe  such  a  society  wonld  do  mnch  to 
stir  up  and  benefit  all  the  local  societies,  and  to  advance  the  best 
intareata  of  photographio '  art.  In  such  a  society,  ss  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  thne  would  be  no  objection  to  a  central  fixed  oonncil  of  re^y 
smmmt  photographers,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  as  the  addition 
of  the  praaidents  and  (if  desiraUe)  the  elected  represeutativea  of  the 
•everal  local  societiei  of  Eo^aod  would  be  quite  anSeient  to  secnre 


that  admixture  of  the  popular  and  alectond  dement  whioh  it  is  so  deair' 
able  to  maintaiD.—!  am,  youra,  fto,,  St  Yihccmt  Bbhsxt. 

BUgay  Stclory,  FArvary  23,  187t 

[We  are  sure  that  onr  readers  will  cordially  endorae  the  general 
leutitneuts  contaiaad  in  the  foregoing  letter.  Evei^  endeavonr  to 
heal  the  differences  between  the  members  of  tbe  London  Photo- 
graphio Society  must  commend  itself  to  all,  and  aspeoially  wJien 
expressed  in  such  »  eenial  spirit.  But  whUe  the  Bev.  Canon 
deplores  the  result,  be  liardly  reeognieea  the  oauaes  that  led  to  it. 
We  have  no  intention  of  reopeniDg  tbe  whole  queation,  hut  Canon 
BeecLey  must  admit  that  even  peace  may  be  purchased  at  too 
dear  a  price.  It  is  to  be  rejpretted  that  the  ei-memberB  of  the 
Council  reaigoed  when  a  vote  was  carried  againat  them ;  bat  it 
would  be  a  more  lamentable  result  atill  if  members,  feeling  thej 
had  a  grievance  and  had  bsan  badly  treated,  should  not  have  the 
courage  to  resent  it.  There  are  many  canass — to  which  it  ia  unde- 
sirable to  refer  in  print,  bat  of  whicli  tbe  metropolitan  members 
are  fully  aware — that  have  conduced  to  tbe  present  state  of 
affairs.  Neither  oouotry  merabers  nor  outaidort  can  fully  nnder- 
stand  all  the  circumstances ;  therefore,  thej  must  be  lenient  in 
their  criticiims.  Whatever  inerita  there  may  be  in  the  Sutton- 
Wortley  scheme  of  a  national  sooiety,  or  whether,  if  started,  it 
would  have  a  more  proaperona  esiatenoe  than  the  moribund  "  Dry- 
Plate  Club  "  which  Colonel  Wortley  projected,  are  points  we  shall 
Dot  now  disouas.  Tlie  present  moment  we  do  not  ooniider  a  happy 
time  to  do  more  tban  merely  to  brooch  the  aubject,  as  some  of  toe 
gentlemen  whose  namea  have  been  mentioned  probably  could 
not  now  be  brought  into  harmonious  aotioD. — Edb.J 

A  Plbjl  tob  Suctt  BcuHBiUf:— The  Iptvkh  Journal  reoords  a 
terrible  oxyhydrogen  gaa  explosion  that  took  plaoa  at  the  Sudbury 
Lecture  Hall.  It  shoirs  eloquently  the  danger  ariaino  from  allowing 
the  paea  to  be  mixed.  On  ^day  night,  the  30th  nltiino,  about  nine 
o'clocba  load  explosion  was  heard,  audit  was  afterwards  diaoovwed  that 
the  Lecture  Hall  in  Station  Bosd  hsd  been  in  imminent  danger.  It  seems 
that  on  Friday  night  the  children  (to  the  number  of  600)  attending  the 
British  Schools  of  this  town  had  been  entertained  within  the  walls  M  the 
Lecture  Hall  with  a  display  of  dissolvins  views,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hills,  the 
iudefatigsble  poatmsster,  bBing  the  exhibitor.  After  this  portion  of 
the  programme  had  terminated,  and  the  children  had  departed  to  their 
respective  abodea,  Mr.  Hills,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  left  alone,  sod 
was  ocoordiogly  making  arrangements  for  the  remnvsl  of  the  apparatus, 
and  was  engaged  in  letting  off  the  gaa,  when  a  tremendous  explosion 
took  place,  rendering  the  position  of  Mr.  Hills  perilous  in  the  higheat 
defnee.  There  were  two  bags  containing  gas — one  oxvgen  and  the  other 
hydrogen.  The  bags  used  in  this  instance  are  said  to  be  of  a  vary 
ancient  charaoter,  and  unlike  those  made  in  modern  times.  The  pipM 
on  the  bags  are  oonneeted,  oansiUE  tbe  cnsea  to  be  intermixed.  ASfiy- 
aix  pound  weight  had  beni  placed  on  the  l^rogen  bag,  and  not  b^g 
heavy  enough  to  let  off  the  gaa  it  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Hills  mounted 
it  himself,  and  by  that  means  the  gas  was  let  off  without  any  visible 
signs  of  danger.  Mr.  Hills  eventually  having  replaced  himself  on  the 
st^e,  was  about  packing  np  tbe  various  appliances,  when  suddenly  a 
very  heavy  crash  was  he^,  and  the  gas  of  the  Hall  being  extinguished, 
tbe  room  wss  left  in  total  darkness,  Mr.  Hills  remaining  in  s  partially 
unconscious  state,  and  gazing  around  in  "dark  despair."  Thirty-six 
panes  of  ;^ase  were  blown  out,  a  portion  of  the  stage  boarding  displaced, 
and  it  was  remarkable,  too,  that  a  piece  or  more  of  wood  ascended  to 
the  ceiling  the  same  distuice  off,  and  lodged  there,  a  hole  which  the 
wood  hod  made  only  supporting  it.  Again ;  even  a  more  remarkable 
incident  oocurred,  and  which  will  donbtleas  surnrise  many  of  our  readers, 
when  we  state  that  the  magic  lantern,  which  had  been  standing  on  the 
table,  was  blown  op,  and  lodged  itaelf  on  a  oonple  of  rafters  forming  the 
top  of  the  fiamewM^  designed  for  the  annual  dramatic  plays.  Mr. 
HUts  at  length  snoeeeded  m  reaching  the  door,  and  rapidly  made  hia 
way  home.  On  Saturday  the  Hall  was  viaited  by  many  persons,  and 
tiie  marvel  was  how  Mr.  Hills  could  have  so  fortunately  escaped  with- 
out death  or  hurt  of  any  kind,  the  shock  seemingly  only  havmg  taken 
a  slight  effect  upon  him.  The  damage  is  eatimated  at  about  £10,  which 
is  covered  by  jj—- — -"- '"  <■>"•  HnfFnit  AT 


le  in  the  Suffolk  Alliance  Of&ce. 


EXCHANGE    COLUMN. 

Wanted  to  aiohanvs.  a  few  good  pliotographic  lantern  slides.— Addrssj,  H. 
Cooper,  M,Bri^-»treet  Northampton. 

I  have  vhHoos  Inues  and  oamerai  which  I  wish  to  exchange  for  flmltnrs  or 
other  goods.— Add re*>,  Mr,  (Uss,  73,  Victoria Djok-road,  CanningTown,  E. 

A  duuble  dark  aliiJe  for  ^tei  9^  X  ^i  inches,  qoita  new,  oSered  far  card  speci- 
mens or  sny  usafol  thing  in  photography  to  vslne.  Must  be  good. — Ad- 
dress. HaMar  Oan,  photogrsptar,  8,  Prinoesa-itroet,  Stockton- on- Teas. 

A  sqnaie  half-plsta  walnut  ttmera,  with  too  dsrk  tlides,  in  good  condition,  in 
exehanee  (or  a  camera  suitable  for  two  earl—  on  ona  plat*.    One  volnns 
of  the  Itluilrated  Fholnffraphtr  in  exchange  for  FhalMrai  hit  Lictvnfiy,  , 
__  —  _.ii.L,_   — 1_  _-   photography.  — Address,  Wic  CKUioxMUtK^ 


HonUy,  N.B. 


O 
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ANSWBRS  TO  C0BRBSP0KDBNT8. 


r  OtrrMp»ili4iH*  «AihU  nmr  w 


in  talk  (ub(  aftktpaptr. 


«•*  Wb  ha*a  to  uknowlrdfre  tlia  receipt  of  Berenl  leltan  vhioh  have  baan 

.  raorived  too  lata  to  admit  of  inaartioa  or  notloe  in  thii  DOmber.  Among  tha 
oammaiiioattoiu  left  OTer  till  onr'next  from  thia  cause  are  thoae  of  Captain 
Abucf,  J.  W.  Gou^h,  W.  E.  BalUo,  "  A.  J.  W.,"  Samnel  Fry,  '■  Pilgrim," 
J.  Adam,  and  B.  J.  JeSenoD.  We  are  alao  oompellsd,  oiriax  to  umunal 
prannre  on  one  apaoe  thia  week,  to  leave  o»or  »om8  oritical  notioea. 

A.  J.  CoanlB. — The  vorkmuubip  ia  of  a  high  clasa ;  he&M  the  Uxh  price. 

Jab.  Thomu.— The  "  oSiet"  ia  w  aadly  iiuaffldsiit  that  we  moat  deoline  to 
inaertit 

Pbilo-Fhoto.  inqolrea  U  anr  brother  reader  will  oblige  him  with  ft  r»o«ipt 
fbr  bleaching  ivory  which  hu  become  diicaloured  thioagh  age. 

TsB  FKOToasxpam  Societt.— We  have  to  acknowledge  the  rMeipt  of  a 
great  nnmber  cf  lettwi  on  thia  aQbJBot.  Out  of  eon^eraljon  for  onr  gcmeral 
reodera  ws  abstain  from  pubiiihing  all  except  a  very  email  namber. 

JfK.lf.  Carbi  Lba — Our  readera  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  oar  able  Anwricin 
ocrreapondent  haa  reenmed  hia  oommonioationa  to  thii  Journal.  Wa  bare 
Juat  received  an  Important  contribatlon  from  Mr.  Lea,  whioh  will  appear  in 


Altiu  ( Homaey  B  lie) .— England')  dry-plate  proceaa  < 
the  plate,  exciting  and  waahiog  It,  and  tben  ponring 
dllnted  albomea,  which  moat  be  waahad  off.    Thia 


liatake  to  nae  a  ilit  in 


diaphEagm  nutead  of  a  circular  aperture ;   and  no  optician  who  ie  aqoalnted 

withpholcfrapliio  optical    -' —        " '  " 

tapatienoa  aawel' 


Ideaa,  which 


John  L.  Lauohtoh.— Tha  ipectal  deaoriptlon  of  aaphaltnm  naed  in  the  pn>. 
duotion  of  photimphic  engtatlnm  ia  that  well-known  in  the  drywlten' 
trade  aa  bitumen  of  Judea.  It  maybe  procured  from  any  dryaaltar — certainly 
In  Long  Acre.    We  are  not  awaro  of  ita  present  [«ice,  but  it  ia  very  cheap. 

~ te  proceaa  coneista  in  ooUodionieing 

"  ponring  over  the  eur&ca  a  little 
Thia  ia  foUawed  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  a  aotutian  of  aoeto-nitrats  of  lilver,  which  in  tnm  ia  alao  waahed 
off,  after  which  the  plate  ia  dried. 

8.  E.  D.— Thecxideofmanganeaeiuedin  theprepantianofoiygeDgBe  te  th^ 
black  oxide,  known  also  ae  the  hiuoiide  or  peroxide.  There  are  Are  oxidea 
«f  manganaae,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  relative  proportiona  of 
Oijgen  and  manganeaa.  Manganic  hydrate  may  be  produced  by  heating  the 
blninida  to  whilenaaa,  or  by  eapoeing  the  protoxide  or  earbonato  to  a  red 
heat  ia  an  open  veaaal. 

OoBOON  (Brixton).— About  twen  tv  yeara  ago  there  waa  a  photographio  aodaty 
in  BrtgbtoD.  It  waa  deaignated  the  SrigAion  and  Suuti  i'KfieffrapAia 
Secirty.  How  long  it  eiiiM,  and  why  it  oeaaed  to  eiiat,  we  are  uuable  at 
preaent  to  tay :  but  from  Uie  great  number  of  amateur  and  profeaaiinial 
phatogmphera  in  Brighton  there  abould  be  no  difflcnlty  in  organiaing  a 
powernil  and  moat  efflcieat  society. 

RoBBBx  FLncHBU  (New  York).— It  ia  quite 

a: — 1 rm  Instead  of  a  circular  aperture ;    i 

il  science  would  for  i 

— , eory  proved  to  be  q , 

freely  indulged  in  respecting  alleged  advantagea  arising  from  the  uie  of 
■tops  with  triangular  and  buttle-shapfd  apcrtnreaj  but  theee  whima  have 
for  a  oonaiderable  time  ceased  to  be  imhilgcd  in. 

Ui.nT  B.— t.  By  having  the  poaitJoa  of  the  stop  of  your  lens  altered  ao  aa  to 
bring  it  three-quarlara  of  aa  inch  nearer  to  the  lens  than  it  la  at  preaent  It 
will  oarer  a  IS  X  13  plate  very  eaaily.  True,  there  will  be  a  want  of  sharp- 
neaa  towards  the  margin  compared  with  the  cxoellsnt  deflnitian  you  now 
obtain,  but  that  oas  ba  obviated  by  oalng  a  smaller  stop— S.  The  artidaa 
referred  to  will  be  found  in  our  Almanac  for  18T0.  We  are  at  preaent  nn. 
alila  to  give  a  deSnlto  reply  to  the  other  question ;  bnt  we  understand  that 
the  pnbUcation  will  probably  take  place  in  April  or  early  in  May. 

ACLD  Reekie.— We  have  doubts  aa  to  the  poasibility  of  obtainiDg  a  correct  or 

fleaaing  likenees  of  any  aittar  illuminated  by  divergent  rays  emanating 
rom  a  point;  and  for  this  reason  we  adviee  you  to  keep  the  maf- 
neeinm  light  in  motion  during  the  whole  periud  of  exposure.  It  is  quite 
posaible  to  take  portraits  by  magncalnm  light  equal  In  respect  of  quality  to 
Oioaa  obtained  by  daylight ;  but  a  special  arrangamenE  is  raguired,  and  the 
eipense  Ia  nearly  six  limes  greater  than  that  incurred  when  taking  a  portndt 
of  a  person  lighted  by  measa  of  any  of  the  magneaium  lampa  at  preaent  in 

W.  J.  B.(BirminghanO-— Thia  correspondent  asks :— '>  Will  yon  kindly  Inform 
ma,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  as  to  the  beet  subatanoe  to  pat  on 
the  two  or  three  side  windowe  of  my  stodio  I  I  want  eoniBthing  that  will 
Dot  obaenre  the  light  too  much,  but  will  prevent  my  being  overlooked  by 
pencna  on  the  oolalde." — —  In  reply :  any  of  tbe  vamishea  prepared  end 
usd  glaaa  will  aoAwar  Che  purpose.      A  formula  for 

111  ■..  ..__j  I '---AMAcfur  the  present  year.     A 

muTifni  or  aiana  ana  water  \uot  a  aoiDLionj  applied  to  the  ^aas  will  also 
anawer  the  pnrpoae.  Probably  the  beat  plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  glaze  the 
aaahei  with  fluted  glass,  which  obatructe  no  light,  but  prevent!  anyone  from 
■edag  thnmgli  with  diatinetneaa. 

Amateub  (linmick)  write* Mfollowa;— "Theoretically,  ought  the  aenaitive- 


Mea*  ^  a  gelatlna  amnlslon  prepared  by  Hr.  King's  formula  to  increase 
proporUon  aa  the  eDvar  and  Bromide  are  iaoreaaed  >  With  some  platee  of  t 


above  kind 


nd  juepared 
of  bromide. 


with 


g  twenty  giaina  of 
e.  and  flfleen  of  gelatine  per  ounce,  about  three  saoonds, 
expoeure  on  a  clear  day  with  a  portrait  fena  and  half-inch  stop  proved 
aunolent.  There  was  no  aloohol,  which  leema  anperfluous,  as  the  deposit  of 
silver  becomes  u  fine  as  poaaibla  II  the  emulsion  be  well  shaken.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  If  you  are  aware  whether  the  above  eiposure  !s  leu  than 
Hr.  King  give*  bis  plates  nnder  similar  ciroumstancea.  Almoat  any  amomtt  of 
intensity  uid  variety  of  ahade^  from  a  deep  black  to  a  warm  brawn,  i 

obtainable  by  using  Bichloride  of  mercury  and  ai ~ 

In  intenaify  snob  plates."-       '        '     ' 


__ . .. ia  of  diftrent  strengths 

— In  order  toi»linintD  uattly  the  ilF|;r(?e  of  scnsl- 
tlvcnosi  ublaiced  ve  shuuld  require  to  know  tbe  fvcus  of  the  lens, 


F.B.8. — Ccllodion  csn  most  nodoabtadly  be  made  with  wood  naphtha.  This 
we  proved  in  tha  most  abaolute  manner,  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  bill  was 
Buocetatiilly  brought  before  parliament  to  impoae  a  heavy  duty  Qpon  methylio 
alcohol  after  it  bad  been  deodorised.  We  tried  nnmerons  experiments  with 
wood  naphjha  purified  by  Esohwege'a  palaated  prooasa,  and  found  that  It 
dissolved  pyroiyline  quite  as  rapidly  aa  strong  etlter,  and  we  demouatnted 
Its  great  solvent  powers  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sooth  London  Pholograpfaio 
Society.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  we  prebr  ether  and  aloohol  as  aolrenla 
of  pyroiyline. 

LBCTDRBn.— To  exhibit  the  derelapnunt  of  a  oeUodioti^Gtor*  is  publio  all  that 
laneoeeaaryia  tohavekglaM  vecticd  tmngh  fitted  m  ■  magio  lantern,  with 
a  plato  of  orange  gUu  uitervenliig  between  tha  light  and  the  trough.  The 
exposed  plate  ia  placed  In  tike  veaad,  and  a  weak  developing  aolntion  la  than 
poaredln,  when,  if  the  Ibons  haa  boon  previously  a^jostea.  toe  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  Inuge  is  seen  upon  the  aneen.  In  order  that  the  experiment  may 
bo  aenaaticHia].  Uie  collodion  should  be  of  a  very  intenas  kind,  and  be  very 
l^hlly  Iodised,  so  as  to  aeoure  the  utmoat  contrast.  It  ia  better,  too,  whan 
the  picture  devalopod  la  a  transparency  rather  than  a  negative. 

J.  R..  Junior. — While  we  do  not  recommend  any  special  formula  for  the  pre- 
paration of  lichtdruck  or  hellotype  plate*  for  mechanical  printing,  we  are 
In  a  position  to  say  that  the  fine  pictures  produced  by  Mr.  H.  T.  &nitii,  to 
which  rettirenoe  was  made,  ware  done  by  ooatiDg  the  plate  with  th* 
following: — 

Oelatine IQ  parte, 

Bugar  candy S      „ 

Neutral  chronato  of  potaah G       „ 

Water    100      „ 

When  dry,  the  plate  waa  eipoaed  under  the  negative  for  about  twuntj 
minntea ;  it  waa  then  immaned  in  waur,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  beooma 
dry,  was  banded  over  to  a  lithographic  printer,  by  whom  the  proiA  wera 

A  CocHTEf  READER.~-It  fs  a  pecoljarity  with  all  prints  obtained  npoo 
plain  paper  that  they  loae  npon  drying  mnah  of  tbe  lustre  they  posaeaeed 
while  vet.  By  adopllug  any  means  by  which  the  picture  can  be  rstained 
upon  the  surftce  of  the  paper  brilliancy  will  be  seound.  By  the  application 
of  an  encaustio  paste,  oompoeed  of  wax  dissolved  in  any  oonvenlent  solvent, 
a  high  dwree  of  lustra  may  be  given  to  a  previousIy-duU  plotnte.  Tha 
following  ia  the  formDla  for  uieencanatiopaatoiiaedbyM.  Adam-Salomon  :— 

Virgin  wax 500  paita. 

Etemi   10    „ 

Benzol 200    „ 

Eiaenceof  lavendo' 800    „ 

Oilofspiko 16    „ 

The  above  toay  be  aimpHSed  withoot  impairing  its  effldeDcy. 
RioBiTEs.— Mr.  Mwley'e  JVmt  Priff  LUt  af  Ztnut  and  Caminu.    It  1*  ■ 
wcnderfully-comprehentlvB  catalogue. 

RoTAi.  Inbtitdtion.— Go  Friday  evening,  the20thinati,  Mj.Vamon 
Heath  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  autotype  proc«aaes  of  photograiohy. 
In  the  coarae  of  the  lecture  two  large  oarbon  pictures  were  developea  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  and  hia  asustonta  amid  great  appUnie.  The  LMian 
WM  very  (ucoeaaful,  and  we  aholl  give  a  report  of  it  in  onr  next. 


MEETIKOS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WBEK. 


»«.>■■-.... 

«».«e««,. 

nu.MM«u». 

MireiH 

Edlnbn^h 

METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT, 

Fur  ttoo  Wttia  tndinff  Fitruary  25, 1S74. 
ObservaUons  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Stewakd,  Optician. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 
Wx  liiTe  fireqoently  dMoribed  Buoh  pFM»aa«a  of  pliotogntphia  sn- 
grsTiag  M  hsTe  atood  th«  tMt  of  anoceufiil  praotioal  application, 
and  we  nuj  odd,  with  bated  biaath,  that  we  have  alao  deacribad 
man;  patented  prooesses  which  have  not  atood  tlie  above  teat.  It  is 
the  dot/  of  Ihe  jonmaliat  to  record  all  that  tranapiiea ;  the  careful 
espaiimeataliat  aoon  aeparates  the  wlteat  from  the  ohafT.  Numerous 
JBTentiona  or  modifioationa  of  iuventiona  have  been  oahered  in  with 
nrolDtiooai7  trumpet- aonnding  ontj  to  be  diaalpated  like  smoka 
when  the  wind  of  praotioal  experiment  and  utility  blew  upon  them. 

Aa  a  aet-off  against  a  proceas  not  of,  but  oonneoted  with,  photo- 
engraving  of  whioh  we,  in  our  last  number,  were  compelled  to  apeak 
nUiar  disparagingly,  we  now  parpose  giving  the  outlines  of  a  mstUod 
whiob,  for  some  time  past,  has  borne  tlia  bmnt  of  aotaal  praotioe 
in  the  hands  o!  Mr.  Thomas  Weat,  recently  of  the  Heliotype  Com- 
pany, and  who  liaa  kindly  furnished  ns  with  the  details. 

The  method  in  qneation  is  nearly  aimilar  to,  althongh  it  differs  in 
^datail  bom,  the  origina]  proceas  of  Uie  late  Herr  Paul  Pretsub,  inas- 
maoh  aa  ralief  in  the  block  is  io  both  the  result  of  the  swelling  of 
gelatine  in  some  portions,  and  its  Tesinification,  so  to  speak,  In  others. 

We  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  lemiod,  or  possibly  inform,  those 
vho  have  not  mode  experiments  in  tliis  direction  that  if  an  even 
nuface,  aay  of  glaaa,  be  varnished  with  gelatine  and  biobromate  of 
potaab,  and  when  dry  be  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative, 
although  bat  little  ohange  of  colour  is  oaasod  by  snch  expoaure  an 
important  oltange  has  really  taken  place  in  its  physical  straotnre, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  which  simple  immersion  in  cold  water  converts 
tbs  nearly  inviubla  and  flat  picture  into  one  having  very  decided 
relief,  aome  portions  being  awoUen  and  raised  up  from  the  plate 
while  otbarB  are  quite  sunk  and  uuaSected,  tliis  taking  place  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  that  was  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  sensitive  layer  by  the  negative.  From  a  piotacs  thus 
obtained  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  of  nature  were  converted 
iato  prominences  and  depressions,  into  hills  and  valleys,  it  only 
ramained  to  effect  the  furtbei  conversion  of  such  a  surface  into  one 
■of&ciently  hard  to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  inking  roller 
and  the  printing-press.  Tlie  intermediate  stages  between  tlie  soft 
({elaline  and  the  metallio  block  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  the 
talent  and  ingenaity  of  numerous  experimentalists,  who  have  dis- 
eoveiedand  re-disoovered,  modified  and  re-modified,  processes  tending 
to  this  end.  And  so  great  has  been  the  meaanre  of  success  attend- 
ing the  investigations  and  laboors  of  some  who  have  entered  on 
this  fiald  of  experimental  research  that,  judging  fi:om  aereral  speoi- 
neni  in  our  possession,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  exclaim,  in  the 
language  of  liypei-oonservatism,  no  further  advance  oan  be  made. 

In  the  process  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Weat — who,  we  may 
stats,  ia  now  m  route  to  America — no  claim  is  made  for  aeouring 
better  lesnlts  than  were  previously  obtained,  nor  for  any  special 
novelty  in  applying  principles  already  recognised.  He  merely  gives 
<t  as  a  method  by  which  in  the  prodoction  of  aurfase  blocln  for 
Pointing  in  oonneetion  with  type  some  labour  may  be  saved.  The 
subjeeta  auitabla  for  printing  bloeks  of  the  kind  now  to  be  deneribed 
'  an  those  luiowa  aa  "  line-and-dot  subjects ; "  that  is,  pen-aod-ink 


sketches,  line  drawings,  engravings,  and  snchlike,  to  the  exclusion 
of  objects  in  pure  graduated  tint  like  a  ailver  print  from  a  negative 
of  a  natural  anbject  having  gradation  of  tint. 

A  pUte  of  glaaa  ia  coated  with  a  eolation  of  beeswax  in  etlier, 
the  lelalive  proportions  of  the  two  being  about  half-an-ouncs  of 
wax  to  ten  ounces  of  ether.  This  leaves  a  very  thin  ooating  of  wax 
upon  the  plate,  which  is  still  further  attenuated  by  rubbing  with  a 
cloth.  The  object  of  this  waxing  is  to  prevent  a  too  close  adhesion 
of  the  gelatine  coating  to  be  next  applied. 

To  prepare  the  aenaitive  surface,  gelatine  is  steeped  in  water  for 
half-an-hour  or  upwards  until  it  liaa  becoma  swollen  from  the 
absorption  of  water ;  moat  of  the  superfluous  or  onabaorbed  water  is 
now  poured  off,  and  the  veaael  containing  the  gelatine  is  placed  in 
hot  water,  or  othecwiae  subjected  to  heat,  by  which  the  gelatins 
immediately  becomes  liquefied.  To  this  is  added  anfficient  of  « 
aaturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  render  it  of  an  orange 
oolaur,  yet  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  salt  to  orystalliaa  oat  and  show 
itself  upon  the  surface  of  a  gloas  plate  coated  with  tlie  mixture. 
The  film  is  dried  and  then  removed  from  the  glass,  wliich  is  per- 
mitted to  be  done  by  the  agency  of  the  wax  aubstralum.  It  is  itoir 
ready  for  expoaure. 

Suppoae,  now,  tltat  a  reproduction  of  an  engraving  or  piece  of 
ordinary  print  or  aheet  of  music  be  tlie  subject  tliat  is  to  be 
produced :  a  trarupartneg— not  a  negative — of  this  subject  must  have 
been  obtained  and  superimposed  upon  the  side  of  tlie  gelatiue 
pellicle  next  to  the  glass  {date.  After  exposare  to  light  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour— or  more  or  less,  according  to  the  light  and  the 
quality  of  the  negative — this  gelatine  film  ia  pressed  into  contact 
with  any  handy  flat  surface,  such  as  glass  or  metal,  care  being  taken 
that  the  surface  that  was  nsxt  the  negative  be  placed  outside.  It  ia 
now  sponged  copiously  with,  or  immersed  in,  cold  water,  by  which  a 
conaiderabis  amount  of  relief  is  obtained,  the  parts  corresponding 
with  the  blacks  of  the  original  print  or  drawing  being  seen  standing 
in  high  relief,  while  tlia  whites  are  sunk.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  sup- 
plies the  conditions  for  a  surface  block  to  print  in  oonneetion  witli 
type,  all  that  ia  now  wanted  being  the  oonversion  of  the  soft  gelatine 
into  hard,  unyielding  metal. 

The  gelatine  relief  or  mould  obtained  in  the  manner  described  is, 
first  of  ell,  made  surface-dry  by  means  of  bibulous  paper,  and  Is 
then  lightly  dusted  over  with  finely- pulverised  plomEwgo  oi  bronie 
powder.  A  cast  from  thia  snrfaoa  ia  Uien  taken  by  means  of  molten 
beeswax,  which,  when  cold,  readily  parts  company  with  the  gelatine 
relief,  owing  to  Ihe  intervening  sprinkling  of  plnmbago  or  bronze. 
This  wax  oast  is  then  aent  to  the  electrotyper,  who,  in  a  few  hours 
a^Twards,  will  deliver  a  metallio  oast,  mounted  upon  wood  and 
ready  for  working  in  the  printing-press. 


THE  REPRODUCTION   OF  NEGATIVES. 

Otm  leaders  will  have  perused  with  considarable  interest  an  article 

last  number  from  the  pen  of  our  indehtigabla  oorreapondent, 

Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  upon  a  means  of  reproduoini;  negntivea,  ivhieli 

t  a^me  reapects,  somewhat  at  variance  nitli  the  i-esult  of  our 
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flxpsrieiica  as  namted  in  an  artida  in  oni  isane  of  Februcy  Otb. 
As,  howOTsr,  oar  objeat  is  to  draw  attention  to  anything  irbich  may 
tend  to  the  imprOTsment  of  any  prooesa  coDnsoted  with  oar  ftrt-Bcienoe 
irraspeotiTa  ol  toy  preoonoeived  notJons  we  may  have  entertained, 
being  always  ready  to  appreciate  an;  inrormation  having  that 
tendfltiey,  wa  feel  espeoial  pleaanre  in  calling  attention  to  the  artiole 
referred  to,  since  there  ia  muoh  probability  that  the  mode  BUggeated 
by  onr  frisnd  and  coriespondeot  will  be  fonnd  to  poageBB  points  of 
superiority  over  tho  method  we  bad  oorBelveB  seen  practised. 

To  the  ordinary  wet  oollodion  process  which  produced  the  resnlts 
we  had  witnessed  Mr.  Satton  takes  exception,  and  with  Rome  show 
of  reason ;  for  we  certainly  have  obsarved  that  plates  treated  with 
prsseivatiTS  of  any  kind  liave  always  pOBBessed  a  iharptr  defiaituM, 
other  conditions  being  similar,  than  itegatiTei  made  with  ordinary 
wet  collodion.  Whether  this  result  he  due  to  the  eoadentaiion,  so  to 
Bpeak,  of  the  film  itself,  rendering  the  pallicle  upon  whiah  the  action 
of  light  is  registered  thinner  than  the  nsoal  film,  which  retains  the 
porous  ohoraoter  it  first  assumes  upon  its  formation  in  the  nitrate 
batl),  we  cannot  decide ;  but  the  fact  seems  certain,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  the  mode  so  strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Sutton  may 
really  prove  more  advantageous  in  use  than  the  wet  collodion  we  saw 
employed.  Qood  as  these  results  uudonbtedly  were,  it  is  open  to 
question  whetlier  tliej  might  not  liava  been  surpassed  in  quality  if 
tite  mode  remmmended  by  Mr.  Sutton  had  bean  employed  for  their 
production. 

We  do  not  intend  to  let  this  matter  drop,  but  i«onr  to  it  from  time 
to  time,  and  shall  be  happy  to  hear  the  reautts  of  any  experiments 
made  by  our  readers  in  this  direction  with  reports  of  which  they 
may  kindly  favour  ns. 

FORTHCOMING  MEETING  OF  THE  LONDON 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  proceedings  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society  will  be  watched  with  inteieat.  Tha  members  will  have  to 
elect  officers  of  tlie  Society  in  place  of  those  resigned  at  the  last 
meeting.  As  the  rules  stand,  this  election  must  he  made  by  the 
members  present  at  the  meeting ;  the  iBsne  lies,  therefore,  ohiefiy  in 
the  bands  of  the  metropolitan  members.  It  is  probable  tliat  it  will 
be  the  last  election  of  the  kind,  as,  when  tha  new  laws  are  framed, 
all  the  members,  whether  resident  in  London  or  not,  will  equally  be 
able  to  nominate  and  vote. 

When  tha  Society  last  separated  party  feeling  ran  very  strong. 
Two  sections  were  formed  among  the  members.'and  much  angry 
feeling  since  exhibited  has  helped  to  foster  the  division.  The 
officers  now  to  bo  elected  may  be  chosen  from  either  of  these  parties, 
for  tliey  each  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  able  men ;  but  this  course 
wonld  scarcely  be  a  satisfactory  one,  as  it  would  lead  to  an  estab- 
lishment of  a  sort  of  party  politics  in  the  Society  injanons  to 
its  prosperity.  It  shoold  ha  the  duty  of  the  independent  members 
and  the  moderate  ones  on  each  side  to  effect  a  fusion.  As  all  are 
agreed  tliat  tlie  Society  must  be  reorganised,  and  as  the  differences 
can  only  be  on  points  of  detail,  it  will  be  singular  if,  by  mutual 
forbearance,  proper  harmony  cannot  be  restored.  It  is  no  use 
harping  on  the  point  now;  the  past  is  gone,  and  can  never  be 
brought  back.  The  old  condition  of  things,  even  if  desirable, 
cannot  be  reinstated. 

It  is  undsTHtood  that  a  member  proposes  to  evade  the  difficulty  of 
electing  a  new  execntive  by  requesting  the  late  President  and 
Council  to  return  to  their  offices  and  to  conduct  ttie  buainess  of  the 
Society  until  next  year,  and  then,  by  the  new  laws  to  be  in  the 
interval  made,  the  members  collectively  con  elect  an  executive 
according  to  the  new  regime.  The  intention  here  is  good,  bat  it  is 
week  and  imprsoticable ;  no  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  its 
discuasion.  The  old  Council  definitely  and  premeditatedly  resigned, 
and  tlie  bulk  of  them  personally  left  daring  the  meeting.  The  rest 
of  the  members,  though  taken  by  eurprise,  byadistinct  vote  accepted 
the  resignation.  It  wonld  not  be  a  gracious  act.  under  these  circnro- 
etnnces,  to  aak  the  old  members  of  the  Couuoil  to  oome  back  to  carry 
oti  tlio  Society  and  keep  tha  seats  warm  while  the  machinery  is  being 


arranged  to  elect  their  socoessors ;  neither  is  it  probable  that  they 
would  or  could  accept  such  a  thankless  task.  Hence  ths  utiUty  of 
discussing  a  topio  that  can  be  satia&ctory  to  neither  party.  An 
executive  moat,  however,  be  formed  or  the  Society  cannot  go  on. 
It  may  be  formed  out  of  the  members  of  either  of  the  two  sections ; 
and  if  tlie  other  aeetion  do  not  actively  oppose  the  Society  can 
be  safely  conducted  through  the  crisis.  Bat  if  either  party  keep 
up  their  hostility  thero  cannot  be  any  effective  executive. 

The  lata  members  of  the  Council  ohallenged  the  appeal  to  the 
members  at  the  last  meeting,  and  had  the  verdict  gone  in  their 
bvonrthey  would  certainly  have  been  content,  and  wonld  with  pro- 
priety have  designated  the  minority  as  malcontents  if  they  had 
rebelled  againat  the  deciaion.  How  can  the  late  officers  now  do 
otherwise  than  respect  the  issue  they  invited  ?  The  reqoisitioniats, 
as  a  section,  are  dissolved,  and  exist  now  only  in  their  podtions  aa 
private  membera;  cannot  the  other  section  also  resolve  themselvea 
into  thdr  original  elements  aa  private  members  too,  and  in  that 
honourable  capacity  nnite  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Society  ?  Can- 
not some  Dommon  gronnd  be  found  on  which,  aa  representatives,  not 
of  any  section,  but  only  of  the  good  of  the  Sodefy,  the  chief  members 
can  assemble  ?  No  nsefnl  purpose  can  be  served  by  carrying  the 
contest  further;  for,  if  continued,  much  bad  feeling  will  be 
generated,  where  nnna  was  intended,  by  ronooronsly  dwelling  upon 
a  disagreeable  topic. 

If  the  acrimony  be  continued,  it  can  only  be  on  the  degrading 
basia  of  parsonal  offenaiveness.  In  certain  quarters  there  seems  an 
aniLoaa  desire  to  drive  it  into  this  irreoonoilable  condition.  We 
have  strayed  hard  to  prevent  the  differences  assuming  this  com- 
plexion. We  have  oonsiBtently  maintained  that  it  was  only  a  qoea- 
tion  of  government,  not  personality,  that  has  caused  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  the  old  system,  and  not  the  individuals  who  were  the  occupants 
of  office,  tliat  we  have  condemned.  We  shall  not  change  onr  gronnd 
willingly,  hut  there  are  boands  to  even  a  peaceful  oourse.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not  always  those  who  are  the  first  to  aasail  who  are 
the  moat  witliout  fault ;  and  photographers  should  not  be  the  last  to 
remember  that  "  those  who  live  in  glaaa  bouses  should  not  throw 
stones." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Jovmal  of  tht  PhotograpMe  SoeUty  the 
late  members  of  the  Council  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  their 
version  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  resiguaUon,  and  their  case 
was  certainly  stated  with  all  the  bias  of  partisanship.  The  members 
of  the  new  Coancil  have  just  issued  another  number  of  the  above 
jOnmal  earlier  than  usual,  so  that  the  members  may  be  cognisant  of 
the  other  version.  This  is  given  in  a  much  more  temperate  style  thaa 
the  opposition  one,  and  it  certainly  loses  none  of  ita  force  by  its  more 
dispassionate  tone.  We  gather  from  the  article  that  the  present 
members  of  the  Council  have  no  intention  of  carrying  on  the  Society 
without  the  necessary  number  of  their  coadjutora.  They  will,  there- 
fore, ask  the  members  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  next  to  elect  gentle- 
men to  fill  the  vacancies.  If  the  elected  ones  are  such  as  they  feel  they 
can  harmoniously  act  with  they  will  cheerfully  work  to  pall  the 
Society  through  until  the  new  constitution  is  agreed  upon.  If  tliey 
cannot  so  act  they  will,  when  the  other  members  of  the  Council  are 
secure  in  their  seats,  ask  the  members  to  relieve  them  of  their  offices, 
as  they  feel  that  unless  there  be  concord  in  the  Council  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  cannot  be  advantageously  conducted.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  those  now  in  power  have  ne  desire  to  retain  it,  but  hold 
it  only  at  the  will  of  the  members.  At  the  same  time  they  have  no 
desire  to  shirk  their  responsibilities.  They  feel,  however,  tliat  the 
Conncil  is  not  the  place  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Society  in.  We 
are  aware  of  no  preconcerted  arrangements  to  secure  the  election  of 
any  set  of  persons,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  wltat- 
ever  la  done  will  be  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  meeting. 
Perhaps  there  may,  however,  beanothercoup  tTff'tat  meditated.  We 
shall  see.  

A  BEFoRT  of  the  committee  for  revising  the  laws  of  the  Photogn^hic 
Society  is  being  publiahed.  It  comprises  a  complete  code  of  rules, 
and,  in  ita  comprehensiveness  contrasts  advanta^Dsly^  with  th« 
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old  hwt,  whioh  are  so  extremely  dsfeotiT%  and  ambignona.  The 
whcde  subjeot  nill  teceive  oonsideration  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
lUwrnleB  appear  to  be  ooaceiTed  in  the  most  liberal  Epirit.  The  right 
of  nominstioQ  and  votiog  for  all  ofEu>era  ia  plaoed  eqaally  in  tlie 
hands  of  all  memben,  whether  isaident  ia  Loodon  or  not.  Tho 
PrMideDt,  Treunrer,  and  Beorelariei  (for  two  aeaiotariefl  are  pro. 
poaed)  are  to  he  anniiBllj  elected  by  the  members,  and  to  be  eligible 
lor  immediate  re-eleotion. '  The  three  Viae -Presidents  and  eighteen 
other  members  of  Coimoil  are  proposed  to  be  elected  for  three  years, 
ooe-third  to  retire  aunnally  by  seniority,  and  not  bs  eligible  for  re- 
election nntil  after  the  lapse  of  one  year.  The  object  of  this  ia  to 
prerent  the  management  drifting  into  the  hands  of  one  set  of  mem- 
'  bera,  and  to  arrange  for  the  introdoction  of  new  blood  and  more 
frequent  distribution  of  the  honooiB  and  responribilltieB  of  office 
lliaa  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Blank  papers  for  nomination  are 
to  be  sapplied  to  all  members,  and  balloting  papers,  containing  the  list 
of  the  paraons  nominated,  are  to  be  famished  to  every  member,  so 
that  hecan  vote  wiUiout  being  present,  and  yet  preserve  thesecresy 
of  the  ballot.  Proviabn  is  made  for  the  full  disonsaion  of  all  sal^jects 
at  special  and  general  meetings  without  the  qnibbliog  reatrietions 
which  have  recently  prevailed.  Committees  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed annnally  for  special  branches  of  investigation,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  remove  the  stigma  that  the  Society  exercises 
DO  infinenoe  on  the  improvement  of  photography.  Exhibitions 
are  to  be  held  and  medals  awarded  "  for  photographs  of  high 
order  of  mnit,  and  for  meritorions  inventions  and  improvements." 
The  awarding  of  these  medals  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  jury  of  gentle- 
man who  are  not  competitors  themselves,  but  who  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  members  at  the  meetieg  immediately  preceding  each  exhibi- 
tion. This  mle,  while  it  permits  the  officers  of  the  Society  to  oom- 
pete,  removes  from  them  tiie  invidious  du^  of  selecting  the  jury.  If 
the  seleotion  of  this  jury  were  to  devolve  on  the  Gauncil,  the  members 
of  the  Conneil  wonld  be  either  debarred  ft'om  competing  or  open  to 
the  eliarge  of  appoiatiug  their  own  jadi{ea.  This  wonld  be  unjust, 
because  the  Council  will  always  embrace  gentlemen  who  will 
form  ths  very  class  that  constitutes  competitors.  Thsre  is  a  final 
enacting  olause  which  saya  that  the  rules  shnll  only  be  binding 
when  they  are  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting 
personally  and  by  voting  papers.  We  commend  the  new  con- 
ttitntloii  to  the  oarefnl  ooudderatioD  of  tho  members.  They 
seem  to  have  been  very  carefully  thonght  over,  and  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  out  to  meet  eveiy  emergency  of  a  Society  with 
members  so  scattered  as  this  one.  We  are  certain  that  the  present 
lionblea  never  conld  have  arisen  if  these  laws  had  been  in  exiatenoe 
tix  months  since.  

Now  that  probably  the  longest  and  most  costly  trial  wliloh  has  ever 
been  hronght  before  a  court  of  law  has  virtually  come  to  an  end  (for 
the  threat  of  an  appUoation  for  a  new  trial  conjures  np  a  spectre  too 
ghaatly  to  oonlemplate,  nnlesa  it  be  decided  to  fit  up  the  new  Palace 
of  Jnatioe  with  the  moat  approved  appliances  to  be  found  in  our 
lonatio  asylums],  we. may  be  permitted,  before  interest  in  the  eal;ject 
entirely  dies  away,  to  place  upon  record  the  important  part  played  by 
photography  in  the  great  drama  by  the  reproduction  of  the  many  and 
various  documents  desired  by  both  sides,  independently  of  the  aid 
whieh  it  affixded  in  identifying  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
witnsMOi  produced  in  the  case.  Letters  from  the  nndonbted  Roger 
Tiehbome  have  been  by  this  means  plaoed  aide  by  aide  with  tlioee 
of  the  claimant — not  for  a  mere  momentary  oomparison,  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  documenta  are  produced  in  evidence,  but  enabling 
wary  one  of  the  jury,  and  also  the  jndges  and  counsel  engaged, 
to  note  each  point  and  eaoh  letter  as  the  comprehensive  and 
analylioal  aumming  np  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jnatioe  proceeded,  as  well 
or  belter  than  eonld  have  been  done  had  they  been  obliged  to  look 
over  the  shoulder  ot  Sir  Alexander  Cookbum  at  the  original  lying 
upon  his  desk.  The  orthography,  the  peculiarity  of  eaoh  letter — 
almost  every  one  of  which  seems  to  have  had  ita  own  special  formation 
—all  this  could  never  have  been  attempted  had  it  not  been  for  the 
act  of  photography ;  and  though  some  strong  remarks  had  to  be  made 
In  the  eonne  of  the  trial  upon  a  supposed  "mads-np"  photngmph. 


the  bottom  of  which  dose  not  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  sounded, 
the  aid  rendered  to  the  course  of  justice  by  our  art  can  never  be 
over-estimated. 

In  his  eulogistic  remarks  on  the  portrait  of  M.  Bsvanne,  whioh  has 
been  printed  from  a  plate  engraved  by  SIU.  Ooupil,  of  Paris,  and 
in  describing  it  in  his  letter  in  the  present  number  as  an  illustration 
of  M.  Rouaaelon's  proosas  of  pboto^engraving,  Ur.  Sutton  unwit- 
tingly and,  we  know,  quite  nnintentionally  detracts  somewliat  from 
the  merits  due  to  the  real  inventor  of  the  process  by  attributing  it  to 
another  person.  The  Rouaaelon  prooesa  is,  in  reality,  that  of  Hr. 
Woodbury,  who,  when  he  first  published  it,  did  not  do  so  as  a  mere 
suggestion,  bat  gave  it  with  all  the  completeness  of  detail  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  secnre  a  patent  for  it — a  patent  whioh  is 
now  in  foioe  in  thisoomitry  as  well  as  on  the  oontinent.  The  process 
referred  to  is  not  the  ordinary  Woodbury  printing  prooesa  now  so 
well  known,  hut  is  a  method  for  engraidng  a  metallic  plate  from 
which,  by  the  ordinary  copperplate  method  of  printing,  impressions 
are  obtained  in  printers'  ink.  We  here  give  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
oesB  by  which  plates  may  be  engraved  with  all  the  delicacy  of  a 
silver  print,  yet  possessing  aU  the  force  of  a  bold  mezzotint.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  portrait  of  M.  Davanne,  already  referred  to,  is  the 
subject  to  be  engraved.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  ia  to  prepare  a 
sensitive  gelatine  pellicle,  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  Woodbnry- 
type,  but  with  this  difference— that  the  gelatinous  film  shall  be 
charged  with  a  fine  powder  such  as  that  of  emery.  When  the  film 
spaced  and  developed,  and  a  "  relief "  has  beou  obtained,  the 
granular  image  ia  forced  byhydraulio  pressure  into  a  plate  of  metal, 
whioh  is  now  impressed  with  the  portrait  in  a  graia  similar  to  that 
possessed  by  a  meziotint  copperplate.  In  giving  details  of  his  method 
'making  a  granular  "relief  "Mr.  Woodbury  aaya : — "This  I  accom- 
plish by  mixing  with  the  gelatine  and  bichromate  (instead  of  colour 
a  fine  state  of  subdivision  as  used  in  the  carbon  process)  a  coarse 
granular  substance  or  powder  of  the  same  description,  that  is  Co  say. 
a  granular  substance  or  powder  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  colour 
ow  used  to  prevent  too  deep  an  aetion  of  light  into  the  bichro- 
matiaed  gelatine ;  this  when  aoted  upon  by  light  transmitted  through 
the  negative  will  produce  a  relief  having  a  granular  surface  and 
posaassing  the  necessary  qualittes  for  producing  an  ink-liolding 
ground.  In  some  oases  I  partinlly  irj  the  gelatine  relief  and  dust 
it  a  coarse  powder  such  as  emery,  which  while  the  relief  is  in  a 
semi-dried  state  will  adhere  only  to  Uie  parts  representiog  the  dark 
portions  of  the  design,  and  will  consequently  give  to  the  soft  metal 
plate  produced  by  preaanre  therefrom  a  oorresponding  granular  effect, 
which  ia  usually  wanting  in  such  plates  aa  now  prepared,  but  which 
ia  neoaasBiy  to  a  successful  result  when  printing  with  the  fatty 
opaque  ink.  Or  I  give  the  plate  two  coatings  of  the  granular  gela- 
tine mixture,  the  first  holding  a  finer  aud  the  second  a  coarser 
powder,  the  latter  after  washing  holding  only  the  coarser  grains, 
whioh  represent  the  deeper  hiaoks  of  the  picture."  To  MM.  Ooupil 
great  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
they  have  carried  out  Mr.  Woodbury's  valuable  invention;  but  to 
the  latter  gentleman  most  be  assigned  soch  honour  as  is  connected 
with  that  invention. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  facility  of  reduction  exhibited  by  any 
substance  under  the  influence  of  light  is  largelv  affected  by  other 
snbstaDcea  placed  in  contact  wiUi  it.  Not  only  ue  fiicility,  but  Uie 
character  of  the  reduction,  may  be  modified,  as  proved  by  the 
various  oolours  of  ths  reduction  product.  As  familiar  examples  I 
may  mention  the  various  tones  which  a  chloride  print  shows  accord- 
ing to  the  different  metallic  chlorides  with  which  the  paper  has  been 
imbued  prsviODS  to  fioating  on  the  silver  bath,  and  the  greater  or 
less  facility  of  reduction  produced  in  this  way.  The  eensibility  of 
silver  iodide  is  largely  modified  by  the  character  of  the  pyroxylino 
employed  to  make  the  collodion  film  in  which  it  is  enclosed ;  and 
the  sensibility  of  a  dry  bromide  film  is  powerfolly  increased  or 
diminished  by  vatiou*  snbsta&oea  which  may  be  placed  ia  contaot 


no 
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Soma  moDtlui  since  Dr.  HermanD  Vogel  pnbliahed  some  vary 
interesting  experiments  indioating  th&t  the  impressibility  of  BUver 
brotuide  to  tlie  different  p&its  of  the  ep«ctrniD  is  modified  by  sab- 
■tances  plaoed  in  oontact  with  it,  Booording  to  the  following  law, 
viz.,  tbat  coloured  subHtanaes  (if  capable  of  uniting  with  bromine) 
enhanced  the  sensibilitj  of  silver  bromide  to  tlioie  ray*  which  the 
eohuTtd  tabttamst  abtorbed.  So  that  a  subatanoe  absorbing  the 
fellow  rajB  would  heighten  the  seuaitiTeiieu  of  Bilver  bromide  to 
the  yellow  portion  of  the  apeotmm  (proYJding  that  auoh  yellow 
eubstaitae  was  capable  of  Ttniting  with  bromine) ;  and  that  this 
action  was  so  well  marked  that  a  bromide  film  ooiud  be  rendered  aa 
■SDSitiTe  to  the  yellow  as  to  the  Tiolet  ravs. 

The  qnestion  natnrally  presented  itself  whether  any  general  law 
of  this  Kind  mauifeatad  itself  through  the  various  phenomena  of 
reduction  by  light.  Whether,  for  example,  if  any  readily-deoxidia- 
able  snbstauoe  were  exposed  to  light  in  oompany  with  an  oxidisable 
substance  having  a  well-marked  colour,  would  the  reduoibihty  of 
the  first  substance  be  found  heightened  to  particular  tays  having  a 
definite  relaUon  to  the  colour  of  the  coloured  sabstance?  To  solve 
this  qnestion  I  have  made  a  very  extended  series  of  experiments, 
but  could  not  find  any  support  for  such  a  view.  No  definite  law 
could  be  found  connecting  the  colour  of  substsnoes  with  their  in- 
fluence upoQ  the  reduction  of  reducible  compounds  by  particular  rays. 

In  making  the  examinations,  tiie  results  of  which  are  t^ven  below, 
tlie  following  method  was  adopted : — A  species  of  artificial  spectmm 
was  prepared  out  of  strips  of  coloured  glass,  each  strip  representing 
one  of  the  well-markea  coloun  of  the  spectrum.  In  part  com- 
meroial  coloured  glass  was  used ;  but  for  most  of  the  colours  aniline 
and  other  transparent  pigments  were  dissolved  in  bleached  lac 
varnish.  The  varnish  was  then  flowed  over  glass,  generally  on 
both  sides,  to  obtain  full,  deep  colouration.  Out  of  this  glass  strips 
were  out,  and  were  attached,  side  by  side,  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 
It  was  found  a  great  advantage  to  give  these  strips  a  oonsiderable 
length,  so  titat  several  bands  of  prepared  papers  could  be  exposed  at 
once.  The  best  dimennons  were  found  to  be  ten  inches  in  length 
by  fivo-eighthi  in  width.  In  the  oonrae  of  the  examinations  given 
below  over  a  hnndred  and  seventy  of  these  spectra  were  printed. 
Compared  with  exsminatians  of  sensitiveness  obtained  by  the  use  of 
a  spaotrnm  formed  by  a  prism  this  method  has  certain  advantages 
and  certain  disadvantages.  No  coloured  glass  can  be  oblsinod  that 
exactly  represents  the  coloors  of  the  prismatic  spectmm,  but  a 
sufficient  approach  can  with  ease  be  had.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
paiative  triiJs  are  in  this  way  much  mora  exact.  If  it  be  desired, 
for  example,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  aurine  on  silver  bromide,  two 
pieoes  of  paper  containing  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  silver 
•bromide,  produced  under  equal  conditions,  but  the  one  containing,  in 
addition,  anrine,  can  be  exposed  side  by  aide,  and  developed  in  the 
same  developing  bath.  A  comparison,  after  fixing  and  drying, 
shows  with  considerable  exactness  the  effect  which  the  aurine  or 
other  modifying  substauoe  has  exerted,  perhaps  with  more  sxaotness 
than  oan  be  easily  obtained  on  bromide  films. 

Ferric  Saitt. — Bands  of  paper  were  first  thoroughly  Impregnated 
with  various  colouring  matters — anrine.  aniline  blue,  aniline  green, 
KDd  cold  infusion  of  oarthamna,  which  last  gives  a  strong  yellow 
eolouration,  and  is  easily  oxidisable.  These  were  then  imbued  with 
solution  of  ferric  ammonia  oxalate,  and  exposed  alongside  of  other 
bands  prepared  with  the  ferric  salt  only.  Three  repetitions  of  the 
experiment  gave  the  same  result.  No  colour  heightened  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  any  particular  ra^.  Carthamus  increased  it  to  the  whole 
spectrum  oonaiderably ;  sunns  strongly  diminished  the  sensitive- 
ness to  the  whole  spectrum;  aniline  green  slightly  diminished  it; 
aniline  blue  prodnced  no  visible  effect;  but  in  all  oases  the  modifi- 
cations produced  affected  the  whole  range  of  colours,  and  showed  no 

The  direct  effect  of  light  upon  the  ammonio-fenic  oxalate  is  but 
fcinUy  visible,  but  is  rendered  strong  and  permanent  by  plunging 
the  exposed  papers  into  a  bath  of  potassium  farridoyanide,  which 
brings  out  a  deep  bine  image, 

Potaitium  Biehromalt. — With  this  sabatance  no  after  treatment  is 
necessary,  the  reduction  CRUsed  by  light  appearing  at  once. 

Aniline  bine  and  green  seemed  to  produce  very  little  effect,  and 
what  was  produced  extended  over  the  whole  spectrum  aUke.  Atiritu 
appeared  toexert  a  specific  influence  on  the  yellow  rays,  which  im- 

S;essed  themselves  less  strongly  than  on  the  plain  bichromate  paper, 
n  either  side  of  the  yellow  no  difference  of  effect  was  noticeable, 
Potauitttn  Ftrrideyanide. — This  substance  exposed  to  light  affords 
an  image  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  subaeqnent  treatment 
with  a  ferric  salt.  Ammonia  ferric  oxalate  proved  to  answer  best 
for  this  purpose.  Iron  ammonia  alum,  which  was  also  tried,  has  an 
injotioua  effect  upon  the  aniline  and  other  ooloora,  darkening  them 


and  setting  them  so  that  they  aumot  be  removed,  and  thus  obsonring 
the  result. 

The  removal  of  the  aniline  colours  after  exposure  was  always  a 
troublesome  matter,  so  strongly  do  they  adhere,  aud  as  long  as  any 
strong  colouration  remains  in  the  paper  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
effect  prodnced  by  light  Repeated  washings  with  alcohol  were  used, 
and  in  those  oases  in  which  it  could  be  done  without  affecting  tho 
im^e  liqnid  ammonia  was  advantageously  added. 

Rosaniline,  aniline  green,  mauvine,  ooralline,  aurine,  and  anilino 
bine  were  tried.  All  of  these,  witiiout  exception,  diminished  the 
sensitiveness  to  the  whole  speclxum,  but  diminished  it  in  about  the 
same  proportion  throughout,  and  without  discrimioationi  as  respects 
particular  colours. 

The  reduction  of  Miuitiveiieas  was  in  the  cider  riven  above, 
rosaniliDe  and  aniline  green  producing  scarcely  any  efieot,  Uie  two 
next  much  more,  the  two  last  yet  more. 

The  final  image  obtaiued  with  potassium  ferridoyanide  does  not 
depend  wholly  on  the  substances  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  but  to 
some  extent  on  the  mode  in  which  the  image  is  made  visible.  Wa 
may  either  obtain,  as  above,  a  blue  image,  or,  by  substituting  uranic 
nitrate  for  the  ferrio  salt,  we  get  a  brown-red  image. 

When  this  uranic  treatment  was  used  a  somewhat,  but  not  very 
materiaUy,  different  result  was  obtained.  All  the  colouring  matters 
tried  diminished  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  to  the  more  refran- 
gible rays  to  about  the  same  extent.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
two  colouring  matters,  aniline  blue  and  ooralline,  diminished  Uie 
sensitiveness  mora  than  did  the  rest  of  the  colouring  matters. 

Fenidcyanidt  and  Ferrie  Salt  Together. — When  potassium  ferrid- 
cyanide  and  ammonio-farric  oxalate  are  mixed,  and  paper  imbued 
with  (he  mixtnrs  is  exposed  to  light,  a  lavander-oolonred  image  is 
obtained,  which,  by  simple  immersion  in  water,  passes  to  a  rich  blue. 

With  this  paper  ware  tried  the  six  colours  already  enumerated, 
not  one  of  whicn  heightened  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  to  any 
ray  of  the  spectrum.  With  ooralline,  aurine,  aud  blue  there  was  a 
diminution  of  sensitiveness  to  all  the  rays  equally.  With  rosaniline 
and  mauvine  scarcely  any  effect  was  perceptible.  The  aniline 
green  diminished  the  sensitiveness  to  the  leas  refrangible  end  rather 
more  than  to  the  other, 

Urania  Nitrate. — The  effect  of  li^ht  on  uranic  nitrate  is  brought 
out  by  plunging  into  a  bath  of  alkahne  ferridoyanide. 

Bed  and  orange  rays :  All  the  eolonring  matters  except  maavine 
produced  a  diminished  sensitiveness  to  these  rays. 

Yellow :  All  except  rosaniline  diminished  sensitiveness. 

Orean  and  blue :  All  colouring  matters  lowered  the  sensitiTeneBS 
to  these  rays. 

Violet:  AU  colouring  matters  exoept  manvine  dimitushed  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  violet  rays, 

SUver  Ohioride. — With  diraet  printing  on  ^ver  chloride  in  contact 
with  excess  of  silver  nitrate  manvine  and  aniline  green  were  with- 
out effect,  Aurine  diminished  the  sensitiveness  to  all  the  rays. 
Aniline  bine  diminished  the  sensitiveness  to  graan,  increased  it  to 
yellow,  and  was  without  effect  on  the  rest. 

The  most  curious  result  obtained  was  the  diversity  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  three  red  colours  tried  :— 

Rosaniline  produced  greater  sensitiveneu  to  blae  and  violet, 
diminishing  all  the  rest. 

Coralline  increased  the  senaitiTenesB  to  bine  and  violet  still  more 
tban  rosaniline,  but,  instead  of  diminishing  sensitiveness  to  the  other 
rays,  increased  it, 

Litmns  reddened  by  acetic  acid  acted  muoh  like  rosaniline. 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  rosaniline  and  litmus,  wa  have  some 
approach  to  Dr.  Vogel's  law ;  but  coralline,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tradicts it,  heightening,  as  it  does,  the  sensitivenees  to  all  the  raya, 
as  well  those  £at  it  absorbs  aa  those  which  it  radiates. 

SUver  Iodide. — With  silver  iodide  and  bromide,  instead  of  a  direct 
aotion  by  light  to  its  full  extent  we  have  to  do  with  a  faint  im- 
pression followed  by  a  development.  Aa  in  these  inveatigations 
paper  was  used  as  the  support  for  the  haloids  gallic  acid  with  silver 
nitrate  and  aaetio  acid,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  the 
addition  of  a  lead  salt,  was  used. 

To  violet  ray)  (and  also  to  white  light)  two  of  the  three  red  colonrs 
used  gave  no  additional  sensitiveness.  Hera  is  a  remarkable 
diversity  from  the  effect  produced  in  the  cue  of  silver  ohlorida,  with 
which  toe  red  colours  gave  an  increased  action  at  the  more  refran- 
gible end  of  the  speotrnm.  The  three  red  colours  were  coralline, 
rosaniline,  and  aniUna.  Of  these  the  first  slighUy  inceased  the  seusi- 
Uveness  to  the  violet ;  the  other  two  dinunished  it. 

With  the  blue  and  green  raye  aniline  green  imparted  the  most 
sensitiveness,  aniline  blue  gavea  slight  inoreasa,and  anrine  and  rosani- 
line diminished  the  aensitiveneni,  etpeololly  with  the  green  ray. 
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'With  the  ytUov!  rayi  &  slight  inorstM  of  aendtireneis  ms  obtained 
with  aniline  blue  and  green ;  whereaa  oontlline  dinunished  the  wQii- 
tirenesa  a  little,  amine  and  roaaailina  a  good  deal. 

Siiver  Bromide. — As  Bilvflr  bromide  ii  the  moat  important  of  (he 
Bubstanoefl  examined — indeed,  the  moat  important  of  all  known 
Bsnsiiive  oompounda — I  have  olasiiGed  the  inbBtanceB  tried  in  oon- 
neotion  with  it  in  two  oolumne,  in  the  order  of  the  BensitiveneBS 
conferred  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  Bpeotinro. 

Philaddphia,  Febrvaiy  6, 18T4.  U.  Carey  Lba. 

(To  be  eonditded  in  ow  ntxL) 


GLYCOCINE  rsssVS  GELATINE. 
I  THiHE  Mr.  Kennett,  in  ^onr  last  namber,  hardlj  dietingniBhes 
sufficiently  between   gljooeine   and   gelatine.      It  JB  the  former  I 
recommend  for  nse  in.  the  daTeloper,  and  I  think  it  of  great  value. 

lodeed  in  toj  prooeu.  where  I  use  a  developing  preservative,  I 
ijod  it  of  great  UBe,  and  in  this  manner  was  able,  two  or  three  days 
ago,  to  take  an  ingtantaneous  picture  of  a  dog  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon—no  easy  matter  at  this  time  of  year. 

H.   StcABI  WOBTLEt. 


PRINTING,  TONING,  AND  FINISHING* 
Havimo  stated  my  method  of  silvering  the  paper,  I  will  now  give  m; 
treatment  of  the  gold,  whioh  I  find  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  printing 
process. 

Timing  Bath— Stock  SelMion. 

Chloride  of  gold    SO  grains. 

Acetate  of  sodinm SO      „ 

Water 30  onnoei. 

With  my  prints  I  find  no  difGcnlty  in  naing  it  immediately,  but 
prefer  not  to  nee  it  tintJl  a  few  honrs  after  making. 

When  required  for  use  I  take  water  sufBeient  to  contain  the  prints 
made  from  fonr  sheets  of  paper,  and  to  this  I  add  one  onnce  of  the 
stock  solution.  This  is  sufficient  to  tone  fonr  sheeta.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  slock  solution  contains  one  grain  of  gold  for  each 
ounce  of  water.  It  follows,  then,  that  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold 
will  tone  fonr  sheets  of  paper.  Tliis  may  be  conudered  too  much 
paper  for  the  amount  of  gold,  seeing  that  the  usual  direoUon  prsaoribes 
a  grain  of  gold  for  each  aheel.  Dr.  V(^el,  referring  to  this  subject 
(see  Handbook,  page  139),  says — "  We  have  to  calculate  O'OO  gramme 
equal  to  one  grain  of  gold  for  every  sheet  of  paper ; "  whereas  my 
regular  practioe  is  to  tone  the  number  of  sheets  stated,  and  I  have 
frequently,  for  experiment,  put  as  many  as  seven  sheets  at  onoe  into 
the  bath  with  only  one  grain  of  gold,  and  have  sncoeeded  in  toning 
the  whole  quantity  well  and  tlioroughly. 

Thera  are  three  things  to  notice  in  lelation  to  this  method  of  pro- 
oedare: — 

1.  There  is  no  alkali  added  to  this  toning  bath  at  any  time. 

2.  Nothing  different  from  the  stock  solution  is  added  to  the  toning 
bath  when  lued  to  canse  precipitation  of  gold. 

3.  Plaoing  the  whole  nnmbar  of  prints  to  be  toned  by  a  given 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  solution  at  once  ensures  more  complete 
Qttlisation  and  equalisation  of  the  toning  agent  through  the  entire 
number  of  prints.  The  large  surhce  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
toning  bath  at  once  prevents  rapid  reduction,  and,  there  being  in  the 
balh  nothiug  but  the  prints  to  precipitate  the  gold,  the  toning  takes 
place  with  deliberation  and  uniformity. 

The  rationak  of  this  process  is  as  follows : — The  ohioride  of  gold 
usually  containing  a  small  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  part  of  the 
acetate  of  sodium  is  decomposed,  the  acetio  acid  being  displaced 
by  the  BtronKer  acid,  and  ohioride  of  sodium  farmed ;  thus, 
Ha+NaC,H,0,=:NaCi+HC,H.O,.  So  the  solution  then  oon- 
usts  of  chloride  of  gold,  chloride  of  sodium,  acetate  of  sodium,  and 
acetie  acid.  The  chloride  of  gold  should  contain  but  a  email  portion 
of  acid,  and  then  there  will  be  but  little  acetic  acid  formed,  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  toning. 

In  the  nnmber  of  The  BsiiiaH  Jocbmal  of  Photoobafhy  for 
Feb.  14,  18T3,  Mr.  Sutton  condemns  the  use  of  the  acetate  of 
Bods  in  the  gold  bath,  arguing  that  it  may  conduce  to  the  fading  of 
the  prints.  He  Bays  ; — "  Wlien  the  print  is  put  into  the  gold  bath 
there  is  generally  a  little  free  nitrate  left  in  it.  This  will  be  con- 
luted  by  the  eioess  of  the  acetate  of  soda  into  acetate  of  ailver, 
which  is  insoluble  and  remains  in  the  paper  until  it  is  put  into  the 
hlposulphite.  The  aoelic  acid  is  then  eet  free,  and  will  oeoaslon  the 
1   liberatioii  of  sulphnr,  which  will  cause  the  prints  to  fade.    *    *     * 

I  ■  CnclodMl  from  PW*  TB- 


The  same  reasouini;;  will  apply  to  the  phosphate,  borate,  tnngstate. 
Ac,  gold  baths.  The  use  of  all  these  Kits  I  regard  as  a  great  mis- 
take, and  very  foolieh." 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  denunciaticn  of  these  favourite  salts, 
I  like  the  acetate  so  well  that  I  am  anwilltng  to  discontinue  its  use 
without  examining  the  cause  of  alarm  a  little  further. 

Is  there  any  such  danger  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Sutton?  We  will 
waive  tlie  charge  of  Cooli^meas  for  the  present.  If  the  former  does 
not  exist  tlie  latter  may  be  difficult  to  sustain. 

First :  he  claims  that  "  when  the  print  is  put  into  the  gold  bath 
there  is  generally  a  little  free  nitrate  left  in  it."  I  believe  the  usual 
practice  is  to  wash  the  prints  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  finally 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  common  salt,  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the 
last  trace  of  the  free  nitrate.  From  the  salt  water  they  are  removed 
before  toning  to  another  vessel  contaioiog  an  abundance  of  water. 
It  is  not  evident  that  after  tliis  treatment  there  is  any  free  nitrate 
InfL  If  there  be,  the  teat,  wliieh  ie  present  in  sufficient  quantiiy 
(namely,  the  chloride  of  sodium  removed  with  the  prints  from  the 
salting  solution),  should  show  its  presence.  Now,  it  is  certainly 
advisable  to  remove  from  the  prints  all  the  free  nitrate  before  toning. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  wanted  in  the  toning  bath.  If  salting  the 
prints  will  accomplish  the  olgeot  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Bnt  lanpose  the  salting  is  omitted,  and  that  a  little  free  nitrate 
Fsmains  uter  washing,  as  it  surely  will  in  this  case,  then  it  must  be 
in  a  very  dilute  solutiou.  Such  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will 
not  deeompoee  the  acetate  of  sodinm.  This  can  be  shown  by  experi- 
ment. Dissolve  ten  grains  of  acetate  of  sodium  in  one  drachm  of 
water  ID  a  test-tube;  into  another  test-tube,  oontainiug  half-a-drachm 
of  water,  add  two  or  three  drops  of  a  twenty-srain  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  poor  a  part  or  the  whole  into  ue  acetate.  No  acetate 
of  ailver  is  formed.  Therefore  it  is  not  probable'that  a  little  free 
nitrate — that  is,  such  a  quantity  as  is  generally  left  in  the  prints  whea 
put  into  the  gold  bath — would  be  converted  into  the  acetate  of  silver. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  gold  bath  that  the  mischief  is  done  with  which 
tlie  acetate  of  sodium  is  charged.    The  cause  originates  in  the  gold 


bath;  the  evil  is  acoompllshed  in  the  hyposulphite — that  is, 

aoetate  of  ailver  to  be  formed  in  the  toning  bath,  and  carriei 


a  the 


prints  into  the  hyposulphite  hatli,  "then  the  acetio  acid  is  set  free, 
and  will  occasion  the  Uberatioii  of  sulphur,"  &o.  If  this  be  true  it 
can  be  eaeily  ehown  by  experiment.  £ita  a  test-tube,  containing  one 
drachm  of  the  acetate  solution  used  in  the  former  experiment,  add  a 
few  drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  Bilver.  Acetate  of 
silver  will  be  formed,  as  may  be  readily  seen.  Now  add  this  to  a 
solntion  of  hyposulphite  of  the  strength  nsnally  employed  for  fixing. 
It  veiT  soon  disappears,  leaving  the  solution  as  dear  as  before;  nor 
will  the  solution,  on  standinc,  exhibit  anj^  turbidity  to  indicate  the 
liberation  of  sulphur.  And  tiiia  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
fiict  that  the  acetate  of  silver  is  a  monobasic  salt  like  the  cliloride  of 
silver,  and  therefore  from  analogy  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the 
reaction  in  the  hyposulphite  would  be  similar.  The  following  equa- 
tion represents  what  takes  place :—AgC,H,0.  -|-  Na,S,H,0.  =: 
NaC.H.O,  +  NaAgS,H,0..  Acetate  of  silver  added  to  hypoaul- 
pbite  of  sodium  is  converted  by  double  deoompiraition  into  acetate  of 
sodium  and  the  double  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  silver,  both  of 
which  are  soluble.  If  tlie  "liberation  of  sulphur"  did  take  place  it 
would  be  indicated  by  the  milky  appearance  of  the  liquid  and  the 
odour  of  BulphurouB  acid. 

I  have  thns  endeavoured  to  give  a  full  answer  to  Mr.  Sutton's 
objection  to  the  nse  of  the  acetate  of  sodium  in  the  toning  bath,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  high  authority  which  pertains  to  that 
gentleman's  writings,  but  also  because  a  principle  is  involved  which 
carries,  with  the  acetate,  nearly  all  the  other  salts  commonly  used  for 
neutralising  the  acid  of  the  gold  Bait,  and  that,  too,  by  many  of  the 
best  photographers  in  this  or  any  oUinr  country.  According  to  my 
practice,  as  before  stated,  all  the  trouble  required  in  the  use  of  the 
acetate  bath  is  the  preparation  of  the  stock  Bolution.  This  remains 
slightly  acid,  consequently  there  is  no  precipitation  of  gold.  It  ia 
added  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  required,  whereas,  in 
the  use  of  the  carbonate  so  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Satloa, 
whenever  the  gold  is  added  carbonate  of  soda  should  also  be  added. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  tone  as  many  prints  with  a  given  quantitv 
of  gold  with  the  eartwnale  as  with  the  acetate,  the  reason  of  whion 
may  be  that  when  the  carbonate  is  need  all  the  gold  is  precipitated  ; 
but  when  the  acetate  is  used  a  portion  of  that  not  utilised,  ajthoogh 
incapable  of  commencing  the  toning  action,  may  yet  aid  the  tnux 
chloride  to  do  more  work  than  it  otherwise  would. 

I  will  now  dose  my  remarks  upon  tlie  subjects  under  diseasaioii, 
leaving  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  subjects  pertaining  to  tho 
photographic  print  to  otliers.  W.  H.  Sherman. 
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NOTES    ON    PASSING    EVENTS. 

Bt  «  PKBlfAmiO  FHOnXl&USB*. 

Thk  greatest  norelt;  of  the  paat  mouth  is,  nithoat  doubt,  the  pio- 
diiotion  of  photographs  in  relief.  Having  seen  some  epeoimens  of 
thia  new  olus  of  artistde  work  I  oan  fnllj  eanfirm  bU  that  has  been 
aaid  abont  the  wonderfnl  effaot  obtained.  Photographers,  however, 
had  better  at  onoe  dismiss  anj  idea  the;  may  have  formed  respeoting 
the  prooeas,  whatever  it  ia,  being  one  that  can  be  worked  by  any 
penoD,  even  if  that  person  posaess  a  high  degree  of  att-oalture  and 
taste ;  for,  io  far  as  I  can  peroeiTe,  the  prooeaa  will  remain  in  the 
bands  of  the  senlptOT,  Uia  peoaliar  skill  displayed  in  the  finishing  of 
these  piotores  being  possMsed  only  by  soolptors.  How  are  they 
done?  Varions  modes  may  be  sarmised.  In  the  first  place,  the 
photograph  may  be  laid  down  upon  a  flat  slab  of  plaster  or  clay  and 
the  outline  and  details  traced  so  as  to  aet-off  npon  the  olay,  which 
can  then  be  built  up  to  have  in  appeanmoe  a  general  apprDzimation 
to  tha  effect  ultimately  desired  to  be  seeurod.  From  this  can  be 
obtained  a  counter  cast,  and  if  the  photograph  be  previously  mois- 
tened a  very  high  degree  of  relief  may  ba  conferred  upon  it  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  prassure  between  these  two  solid  bodies.  Relief  may 
also  be  obtained  by  plaoiog  the  phot<^raph  against  a  strong  light 
and  tracing  the  outlines  on  the  back  of  the  print,  then,  by 
laying  it  face  down  npon  a  waxy,  saponaceous,  or  etiffiy-yielding 
material,  and  applying  nressure  from  behind,  any  details  may  be 
forced  up  in  relief.  If  the  photograph  be  taken  on  thin,  non-albu- 
menieed  paper  no  tracing  on  the  baok  will  be  required,  as  iu  most 
oHses  the  details  can  ba  Been  with  comparative  ease.  Bat  there  are 
numerous  ways  by  whioh  a  temporary  degree  of  transparency  may 
be  imparted  to  a  photograph,  and  by  Uie  aid  of  which  it  can  ba  seen 
nearly  as  well  from  behind  as  in  front.  Tha  final  finiahing  must  be 
done  on  the  picture  side,  and  tha  degree  of  minute  detail  which  may 
then  be  given  is  ■wonderful  I  have  sncoeeded  in  seonring  such 
perfect  relief  in  the  jewellery  in  a  lady's  portrait  on  which  I  was 
making  some  experiments  as  to  show  every  onm  and  filament  at 
the  brooch  and  earrings  in  nearly  aa  sharp  relief  as  if  it  were  out 
by  a  graver- 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  oritiaisms  of  the  newspaper  press 
Mr.  Temon  Heath's  lectures  on  autotype  processes  at  Ihe  Boyal 
Institution  the  production  of  large  landscape  photographs  from 
small  ones  is  likely  to  come  into  gr^  favour  with  the  publio.  By 
the  method  of  proceeding  illustrated  and  described  two  serious 
drawbacks  ara  overcome.  The  average  class  of  photographs — 
however  beautiful  they  may  be,  and  however  well  calculated  to  bear 
minute  inapection — are  rather  too  small  for  framing  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  a  lofty  room ;  but  by  enlarging  a  12  X  10  pictnrs  only 
three  diameters — an  amount  of  amplification  that  almost  every 
photograph  will  l>aar — we  liave  it  at  once  brought  up  to  the  very 
respectable  dimensions  of  SO  X  SO  inches,  or  even  larger  if  desired. 
Again :  by  printing  in  carbon  one  secures  the  inestimable  boon  of 
permanence,  even  although  the  picture  may  unfortunately  happen 
to  liave  been  suspended  upon  a  damp  waU — a  oondition  which  is 
usually  Attal  to  the  very  existence  of  a  silver  print,  I  know  that  it 
gues  against  the  grain  of  many  an  honest  photographer  to  chaise 
the  high  price  for  a  large  silver  picture  which  he  ia  compelled  to  do, 
on  account  of  the  poesibility  of  his  work,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  being  brought  baok  to  him  in  a  guise  vary  differeut  from  that 
in  which  it  originally  left  his  studio.  Silver  prints,  like  sins  and 
ohiokens,  often  "  come  home  to  roost."  Publio  attention  is  beiug 
seriously  directed  to  the  want  of  permanence  iu  silver  prints;  and 
during  the  past  few  waeka  I  nave  seen  ^tospectuses  of  photo- 
graphically-illustrated  works  in  which  tliis  is  reoognised  by  a  defi- 
nite announcement  guaranteeing  that  the  illustratious  an  printed 
by  one  or  other  of  the  permanmtt  processes,  and  not  by  silver 
printing.  This  ia  training  publio  taste  and  feeling  in  a  wholesome 
direction. 

A  capital  suggestion  was  made,  and  ap  example  set,  to  raembera  of 
photograpiiic  societies  l>y  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  Liverpool,  who,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  theLiverpooIAmateurPhotographic  Association, 
presented  to  that  body  a  pair  of  Edwards's  combination  prioting- 
frames  for  the  use  of  his  fellow-members.  The  value  of  such 
presents  cannot  be  over-estimated.  There  are  numerous  pieces  of 
appantOB  whioh.  from  their  expensive  nature,  are  net  accessible  to  all 
amateur  pliotographers ;  and  if  by  presentation  or  purchase  appa- 
ratuB  of  this  kind  were  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  membera  many 
would  be  enabled  to  prosecute  research  or  secure  amusement  in  a 
direction  from  whioh  they  are  now  debarred.  Among  the  apparatus 
wbicU  would  corae  "handy"'  to  many  merabers  of  a  photographic 
BOoiely  may  be  ntuned  a  magic  lautem  of  [he  beat  and  most  oomplete 


kind,  fltl«d  with  poIariMOpe,  nuanwoape,  fcaUdosooM,  and  the  other 
apfdianoes  whlofa  oondoos  to  render  a  lantern  a  really  oomplete  and 
desirable  instniment  I  am  reminded  by  this  that,  some  time  ago, 
there  was  some  talk  at  the  South  London  Photogt^hic  Sooie^ 
rsapeoting  a  kind  of  n»  pbu  ulira  lantern  being  purohaaed  for  the 
use  of  the  members,  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  whetlter  it  has  boen 
purchased. 

{To  b«  eoHtimud  i»  our  tutet.) 


THE   AUTOTYPE   AND    OTHER   PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PROCESSES    AND    DISCOVERIES. 

A  Lectcrx  DiuvutBD  Br  Ma.  Tirnoh  Hxath  bktori  the  Membbbs 

or  THE  Roru  iNsTtTtiTioK  ov  0&aA.T  BartAiK  at  tbx  Fkuhj 

EvBHiNQ  Mkbtimo,   FsBKnlKV  20. 
pB0TO0B.iPBr,  yoong  as  it  i«  amongst  tha  loiencaa,  and  still  younger  in 
its  alliuLOe  with  art,  has  made  during  the  comparatively  few  yean  of 
its  existence  the  moat  aatonishing  prograu. 

In  the  year  1S12  I  WM  working  out  the  marvels  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot's 
calotype  process  with  aametbinB  more  than  merely  keen  interest,  for 
hii  discovery  was  to  me  an  abeolate  realisation  of  tEiat  whioh  for  a  long 
time  had  been  oontinnally  tha  subject  of  my  thoaghta.  I  waa  aocna- 
tomed,  in  the  da;  8  1  refer  to,  to  sketch  a  great  deal  out  td  doors,  using 
for  asaistanoe  a  form  of  camera-obsonra  which  waa  then  made  for  that 

fiurpose  i  and,  with  the  image  before  ma,  which  the  lens  of  my  camera 
armed  on  ita  copying  screen,  how  <rften  did  I  wt»tder  whether,  within 
the  wide  realms  of  ohemical  soienae,  (here  existed  means  by  wluch  that 
image  could  be  secured  I  Day  after  day  1  thought  and  dwelt  npon  thia, 
aa  otheia  no  doubt  liad  done  before,  until  at  last  there  came  one  eventful 
Friday  evening.     On  the  2dth  January,  1839,  I  liad  tha  privilwe  to  be 

Sesent  in  this  theatre,  and  hear,  to  my  inteoee  eucpriae  and  gratdSoattoa, 
r.  Faraday  announce  the  two  disooveriea — the  dagaorraotype  and  Ur. 
Fox  Talbot  a  invention  then  named  by  him  "photogenio  drawing." 
Mr.  Faraday  iuvited  his  audience  to  inspect  the  apecunaika  displayed 
in  the  library  of  ttii*  loatitution,  and  I,  being  one  of  tboae  who  did  aa, 
was  from  that  moment  in  heart  and  spirit  a  disoqile  of  the  new  acienae — 
Photography. 

Here  are  the  results  from  some  natives  I  obtained  last  summer ;  bnt  let 
me  for  a  moment  go  back  to  the  penodi  just  now  referred  to  audits  reaolta. 
Here  are  printa  from  some  calotype  nmtives  I  obtained  during  the  aam- 
merof  1S42.  Let  me  show  yon  one  of  these  prints  by  the  aide  of  this  (the 
calotvpe  print  waa  6  x  4|  iDOhea,  the  enlarged  autotype  4S  x  38  indhea), 
in  order  that,  in  some  meaanre,  yon  may  aaa  the  degree  of  progreaa  that 
has  been  made  in  ao  short  a  period  aa  tmrty-one  years.  I  am  anre  that 
I  may  be  auSered  to  say  that  to  myself  this  is  a  oomparisoa  of  extremely 
great  interest ;  though  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  drawn  your  atten- 
tion to  it  but  that  it  enables  me,  by  pointing  to  the  progreaa  it  evinoea, 
to  say  that  the  advance  photography  haa  made  in  all  its  branohaa  and 
applications  is  jnst  as  marked  ana  equallv  as  greit.  But,  anooeasfnl  as 
it  has  been,  varied  as  are  ita  naea,  it  Ma  had  to  contend  with  one  very 
aerions  drawback — the  unstable  condition  of  the  photograph  itself.  All 
photographa  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  are  subject  to  gradual  and 
spontaneoua  chemical  change,  from  which  ariaea  their  want  of  perma- 
aenoe.  Thia,  though,  ia  ao  wall  and  ao  generally  known  that  it  is  nnneoea- 
aaiy  that  I  should  dwell  upon  it,  beyond  aaying  that  aa  soon  aa  it  waa 
reoogniaed  it  became  the  end  and  aim  of  a  large  nnmt>er  of  patient, 
earnest  workers,  in  all  parte  of  tha  world  where  photography  wasuown, 
to  provide  a  remedy ;  and  that  now,  to  quote  from  an  uticle  in  The 
Tima  upon  thia  subject,  "by  the  cumolative  effect  of  snocessive  in- 
ventions and  improvements,  mean*  have  been  foond  for  aooou^liabiog 
this  end." 

Of  the  proceaies  which  have  had  thia  object  in  view  the  autotype  is 
entitled  to  take  very  high  rank,  both  for  the  beauty  and  completeneas  of 
itareaulle.  The  word  "  autotype"  signifies,  aa  you  will  have  determined, 
self-printing;  and  by  those  who  pre(«md  uid  adopted  it  it  was  intended 
to  expreaa  the  power  of  producing,  independently  of  any  aid  or  action 
other  than  that  wbish  belonga  to  the  process,  a  picture  in  monochrome, 
"  whether,"  to  use  the  lanKu:^  of  a  well-known  writer,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
"  it  be  in  red  or  black  chaUi,  Didia  iok,  lepia,  aommon  ink  ;  in  abort,  any 
oolonring  matter  that  can  be  incorporated  with  gelatine;"  and  he  adM 
that  "  as  only  the  pigments  whioh  are  the  moat  permanent  that  are 
known  to  art  are  used  in  the  prooeas  the  finished  antotype  is  as  perma- 
nent aa  the  pigment  which  is  selected  for  its  production. 

In  the  explanation  I  am  about  to  give  you  of  autotype  printing  ajid 
produotions  I  will  ask  pennisaion  to  pass  over  a  araat  deal  of  that 
which  is  historical,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  that  which  ie  technicaL 

I  must  content  myself  with  giving  an  explanation  of  ita  moat  impor- 
tant prindplea,  and  with  mentioning  merely  the  names  of  thoae  whose 
reaearchea  and  discoveries  have,  daring  the  last  few  yura,  brought  it 
to  it*  present  atate  of  pertection  and  ease  of  mampnlation.  Foremost 
among  these  are  Mr.  Mnngo  Ponton  and  M  Poitevin ;  the  lata  Mr. 
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thMgh  T«ry  far  fma  iMwt,  Mr.  J.  A.  Spenow  and  Hi.  Sawysr,  who 


18  and  i^pliuioea  for  my  leotor^  bnt  Mr.  Spenoer  baa  very  kindly 

given  me  the  aid  of  bit  Talnable  aerriou  for  my  demonatrationa. 

Qalatioe  playa  a  moat  important  part  in  ttie  antotTpe  and  «U  its 
kindred  proceaiea.  The  odour  of  an  autotype  pioCure  u  due  alone  to 
the  pigment  whioh  ia  naad.  Here  is  aome  gelatine  in  the  atate  it  ii 
before  the  pigmoit  has  been  inoarporated  with  it ;  and  here  aome  with 
whieli  variooa  ooloan  have  been  muod — "pigmented  gelatine,"  aa  it  ia 
oalled.  Paper  aoitable  for  the  pnrpoae  ia  coated  on  one  aide  with  thi* 
prapantioii,  and  if  not  naedea  for  immediate  nae  ia  allowed  to  dry. 
Here  aia  a  number  of  ibeeta  which  iuTe  been  ao  treated.  In  thii  state 
it  irill  keep  any  reaaoaable  tunei  li^t  haa  no  action  upon  it.  It  may 
evMi,  withont  injury,  be  aoaked  in  o^d  water  and  again  dried ;  but  if 
put  into  warm  watw  the  gelatine  i«  diaiolred,  and  t^  pigment  washed 

To  render  thii  preparation  photographic — that  ia,  to  render  it  senei- 
tive  to  the  action  of  light — it  haa  to  be  immereed  for  a  abort  time  in  a 
BolatioD  of  bichromate  of  potaab.  Here  i«  a  iheet  which  has  been  ao 
immersed,  though  in  no  way  that  il  apparent  are  certain  propertiea  of  the 
original  preparation  altered;  that  is,  it  will  keep  a  reaionable  time  if 
not  eipoeed  to  light,  and  it  is  still  readily  aolnble  in  warm  water. 

Bat  eipoae  thia  film  of  biohromatiiea  gelatine  to  light  uid  a  moat 


entirely  oD  the  property  lii 


in  nitrate  of  ailver  b 


oontact  with  organio  matter,  the  oolonr  ol  ao  ordinary  ^lotograph 
being  dne  to  tha  redaction  of  the  ailTer,  and  ita  eabiMquent  toning  with 
^old.  Bnt  in  the  autotype,  and  all  like  procenes,  the  photogn^bic  action 
IB  not  lo  much  a  colour  change  aa  in  the  lilver  print,  but  a  change 
in  the  charactar  of  the  bicaromatiied  gelatine  of  this  nature  — 
that  which,  before  eiposare  to  light,  wai  readily  eoluble,  beoomee,  by 
•xpomre  to  light,  insoluble.     By  the  way,  it  inll  be  convenient  now 


«afterwarda. 

Snppoae,  now,  we  plooe  thia  card,  with  the  opeuiugi  I  have  out  upon 
it,  on  a  piece  of  senaitiaed  tiisue,  and  axpoee  them  to  light  in  the 
oriiiutrj  printing-frame  of  the  photographer,  all  those  portiona  of  the 
tiaaoe  whieh  oan  be  aeen  thcongh  the  openings  of  the  card  are,  by  the 
■ctioit  of  light,  rendered  inioluhle,  while  tbe  proteobed  parta  remain 
s^Ue  and  can  bs  readily  washed  away,  giving  in  the  end  tite  result  I 
hAve  here.  Sow,  although  this  illiutration  answers  my  immediate 
purpoee,  and  exhibits  the  partioular  change  I  ha^e  referred  to,  it  ex- 
plains little  indeed  of  the  whole  change  light  is  able  to  effect  in  this 
•ensitiBed  tiaane.  This,  as  we  go  on,  we  ah^  see  i«  far  moie  interestiug, 
far  more  important,  and,  I  may  add,  far  more  wonderful.  Tbe  absolute 
action  of  light  n^n  the  tisane  may  be  epitomised  thus :— The  degree  of 
inaolaUUty  that  is  attained,  or  the  degree  of  aolabihty  that  is  preaerved, 
is  in  exact  proportian  to  the  degree  in  which  light  is  shut  out  froni,  or 
let  into,  the  coating  of  hichromatiaed  gelatine )  that  i«,  sappoae  we 
interrene  between  the  tissue  and  the  hght  a  means  of  resistance  con- 
atmoted  on  an  exact  seals  of  gradation  of  tones  running  from  transpa- 
rency to  opacity,  we  should  tnLSslRte  that  resistance  into  the  same  exact 
graiutloua  of  the  pigment  which  had  been  mixed  with  the  gelatine. 

[This  propoeitiun,  involving  as  it  did  the  most  important  principle*  of 
tha  prooess,  was  folly  exDlained  and  illustrated  by  the  nse  of  a  large 
diagram,  by  which  the  relative  degrees  of  insolubility  and  solubility 
were  exhibited  at  the  result  of  the  light's  action  nnder  oertain  particnlor 
eircnmatance* ;  tha  diap^m  being  aUo  used  for  the  purpoae  of  showing 
that  where  the  insoluble  lilm  was  the  thtckost  there  would  be  the 
d»Aeat  tone  of  oolonr,  and  where  it  was  the  tbionest  there  was  the 
lightest  tone,  and  that  between  those  extremes  all  the  other  gradations 
ot  hme  are  foraiad,  A.  large  autotype  laudsei^M  of  the  Fale  o/Fftlmiog, 
from  a  negative  taken  by  the  lecturer,  woe  ruerred  to  as  proof  of  this, 
the  varying  planes  of  distancea  being  rendered  in  the  moat  perfect  way. 
Mr.  Spencer  and  hia  assistants  then  proceeded  to  develope  an  antotype 
print  of  unusual  size,  the  lecturer  again  nsing  the  diagram  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  why  the  transfer  paper  was  attached  and  the 
original  pwper  sopport  removed.  Mr.  Spenoer  encceeded  most  admirably 
in  the  development  of  tbe  print,  the  aubject  of  which  was  Windsor 
Caslle  /rout  tlit  Thama,  the  lactnrer  meanwhile  eiphuning  oertain 
points  of  the  manipulation.]    Mr.  Vernon  Heath  continued: — 

Now,  regarding  autotype  pictares  of  tbie  character,  and  of  the  larger 
mao  bdliad  me,  since  this  lecture  woe  announced  I  have  been  so  in- 
qnently  asked  to  explain  the  special  method  employed  for  their  produc- 
tion that  I  am  led  to  think  it  has  snfGoientgeneraliitterest  to  justify  my 
doing  BO,  espeoially  as  my  deaoription  will  be  very  short.  Our  illustra- 
tion here,  as  well  as  these  and  the  many  other  examples  whioh  have  at 
different  times  been  exhibited  in  the  library  of  this  Institutioo,  ore  all 
enlarged  from  negatives  of  this  size  (12  x  10  inches).  The  method  used 
ia  extremely  simple,  and  ia  itself  of  mnch  earlier  date  than  the  antotype 
process.  I  find,  from  the /oumai  o/ (Ae  PAotoyropftic  iStoeieiy  of  London, 
that  nearly  twelve  yeira  i^o  I  described,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 


which  at  that  time  I  n 
mtioal  with  that  now  nl 

these  pictures,  with  the  exoeplaona  that  an  aalotype  Iraniparatey  is 
snbetitated  for  a  silver-on -collodion  one  and  an  aMotype  for  tbe  tuul 

suiting  print  in  lieu  of   the  utnal  silver  print     The  operations  are 

ase : — A  tissue  print  is  mada  from  and  by  contact  with  the  negative  to 

enlarged,  and  uiis  print,  beingtransferredforitspermaueut  support  to 

lar,  transparent  glass,  is  therefore  what  is  termed  a  "  traaaparency. " 
Thia  tissue  transparency,  if  made  from  a  good  negative,  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  is  immeasurably  superior  to  any  photographic  print  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  same  negative  by  ordinary  means,  and 
superior  to  a  tronsparenoy  prodoced  by  the  old  method  of  silver 

nlian.     It  is  really  to  the  perfect  character  and  quality  of  the 

autotype  transparenoy  that  the  great  success  of  the  enlargements 
resulting  from  it  are  due.  The  merit  of  drat  using  a  tissue  transparency 
for  enlarging  is,  I  believe,  due  to  Mr.  Window,  of  Baker-street. 

Suppose  the  transparenoy  is  in  all  reapeots  satisfactory,  it  is  set  np  in 
front  of  a  lens  ;  the  size  of  the  resulting  negative  depending  upon  the 
fooal  length  of  the  lens,  and  on  tbe  distance  the  transparency,  the 
lens,  and  the  position  for  the  negative  are  apart  The  negative 
so  prodnoed  is  an  ordinary  silver- on- collodion  one,  and  to  avoid 
inverflion  in  the  resulting  autotype  priat  the  transparency  is  put 
film  aide  outwards.  As  to  magmtude,  a  negative  oan  be  prodnoed 
of  any  aize  within  the  limits  of  a  camera  and  ita  adjonots.  The  size  of 
the  plates  for  the  negatives  from  whioh  these  pictures  are  pro- 
duced are  each  43  x  38,  and  I  sea  no  difSculty  in  obtaining  equally 
perfect  resnlts  on  plates  double  the  size.  By  the  exercise  of  care  and 
skill  it)  the  manipulation  there  need  be  no  leas  of  detail  or  abarpneBs; 
whatever  in  suoh  respecta  is  the  oondition  of  the  original  negative  sn  is 
the  condition  of  the  reproduction,  withont  reference  ta  the  amount  of 
enlargement. 

Doubtlessly,  a  great  deal  is  dne  to  the  ability  >nd  teohaical  knowledge 
Measnt.  Spenoer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.  have  brought  to  bear  in  working 
out  the  details  of  the  prooess;  but  tha  character  and  quality  of  the  ori- 
ginal negative  affeota  most  materially  the  charaeter  and  quality  of  the 
resulting  enlargement.  Partly  due  to  the  long  period  over  which  my 
own  experiments  iu  enlarging  prooesses  extend,  my  landscape  negatives 
are  found  to  possess  a  distinotive  and  peouliar  fitueaa  for  antotype 
work;  but,  as  this  is  a  matter  I  could  not,  nor  should  not,  discuss,  I 
will  merely  say  that,  in  the  erent  of  anyone  desiring  to  see  the  character 
of  my  negatives,  I  have  had  four  representative  speoimens  pnt  in  the 
library. 

I  pass  now  to  the  oonoluding  branch  of  my  lecture.  Thus  far  my 
explanations  have  been  limited  to  considering  the  antotype  process  as  a 
substitute  for  certain  of  the  usual  photographic  prooessee;  but  it  has 
yet  another  applioation,  the  nature  of  wnicn  is  such  that  thoae  who 
near  of  and  see  it  for  the  first  time  do  so  with  very  great  surprise. 
Poitevin,  who  was  ona  of  the  early  disooverer*  of  that  which  resulted 
in  autotype,  found  that  the  surface  of  gelatine  rendered  insolnble  by 
light  aoquired  the  property  of  repelling  water  as  from  a  greasy  surfaoe, 
thna  enabliiu[  a  design  to  be  inked  with  printing-ink  and  an  impression 
to  be  taken  nom  the  inked  surface  on  to  paper— a  process  analogous  to 
the  operation  known  as  lithography.  Founded  on  Poitevin's  disoovery 
ia  that  which  is  now  known  as  the  "mechanical  autotype  printing  pro- 
cess," by  which,  on  a  plate  prepared  more  or  less  by  the  means  nsed  for 
antotype  productions  as  T  have  explained  them,  a  print  from  a  negative 
is  obtained,  and  the  plate  being  then  placed  in  a  printing-press  copies 
of  it  oon  be  prodnoed  in  printers'  ink  or  in  any  permanent  pigment 
with  great  rapidity;  whilst  the  proofs  themselves,  in  their  delicacy  of 
texture,  gradation,  and  faithful  rendeiing  of  tbe  minutest  detail,  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  method  of  printing  is  based  is  this  ;— 
Avoiding  the  actual  details  of  the  manipulation,  a  plate,  which  in  this  case 
is  a  Chick  pieoeof  finely-ground  glaas,  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine 
and  bichromate,  and,  when  dry  and  hard,  is  exposed  nnder  a  negative. 
Much — indeed  all — depends  upon  tbe  proper  hardening  of  the  Glm.  the 
method  of  accomplishing  this  being  that  for  which  a  patent  was  taken 
out  in  October,  I3(i9,  now  the  properly  of  the  Antotype  Fine-^Art 
Company. 

Auer  the  exposure  nnder  a  negativeit  is  washed  in  eold,xi(A  hot,  water, 
as  in  the  ordinary  antotype  process— not  with  a  view  to  remove  any 
portion  of  the  gelatine,  but  simply  to  get  rid  of  the  bichromate,  and  to 
permit  the  gelatine  to  become  saturated  with  moisture,  which  it  will 
absorb  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  action  of  light  This  film,  after 
treatment  with  water,  is  just  in  tha  condition  of  a  moistened  litho- 
graphic atone.  If  a  roller  charged  with  greasy  ink  be  applied  to  its  snr- 
fsoe,  the  ink  will  be  repelled  by  tbe  moist  portions,  bnt  will  adhere  to 
tbe  dry  or  insoluble  portions,  as  it  would  to  the  greasy  image  on  the 
stone.  The  ink  adheres  to  the  image  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  freedom 
from  moisture.  An  exact  transcript  of  the  negative  is  thus  secnred  in 
printing-ink  on  the  layer  of  gelatine,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  being  placed 
upon  it,  and  suitable  pressure  applied,  a  print  is  produced. 

By  the  kindness  ot  Messrs.  Spenoer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.  I  om 
enabled  to  show  yon  tbe  production  of  prints  by  this  method.  Here, 
in  ita  place  in  this  printing-press,  is  a  pute  upon  the  aurfaoe  of  which 
ia  a  result  obtained  from  oontact  with  a  negative  and  exposure  to  light 
as  in  our  former  illnstrations.    And  now,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  been 
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good  enough  to  briDs  with  him  ou«  of  hia  ikillad  uautuitB,  I  okimot  do 
better  than  laara  too  oompletion  of  the  demonstration  in  hia  handa. 
The  operatioaa  are,  aa  yon  aee,  atrictly  analoigoaa  to  thoae  of  litho- 
graphy. The  ink  adhere*  to  thoae  portiona  which  refuaed  to  take  the 
water,  and  in  exactly  the  aame  degree  as  the  repellent  action  waa  mani- 
fested. Now  it  ia  ready  for  printing;  ao  the  paper  ia  oarefally  placed 
apoa  it,  and  now,  proceeding  just  aa  doea  the  lithographer,  we  shall 
then  have  onr  reenlt. 

This,  then,  is  the  antotype  process,  divided  into  its  two  olasaes — that 
which  BubBtitntea  the  ordinary  photoftraphio  methods,  and  that  whioh 
results  From  the  printing-press  id  a  mannsr  aaalogoua  to  lithography. 
To  summarise :  each  class  possesses  great  pictorial  eioellence  and 
beauty,  both  render,  as  you  have  seen,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  every 
gradation  of  tone  ;  and  any  tint  of  monoohrome  possible  to  the  painter 
cia  Im  obtained  ia  tlieir  produotioa,  and  this,  too,  with  a  tennre  of  per- 
maueocy  which  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  as  secure  as  the  Indian-ink 
drawing,  to  which  experience  enables  ns  to  assign  a  stability  of  at  least 

Bafore  ooDOludinglonght  to  say  that  there  are  several  other  prooetses 
now  in  extensive  use  the  basis  of  whioh  is  gelatine  and  bichromate  of 
potass.  The  heliotype,  the  Woodbury  aystem,  and  the  various  ^o- 
ceues  whioh,  nnder  Sir  Henry  James,  are  in  nae  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partments— -iHl  more  or  leas  depend  upon  the  use  of  gelatine  and  biohro- 
mate  of  potash.  Remembering  the  poaition  Mr.  Foi  Talbot  holds  aa 
the  pioneer  of  the  photographic  [n-ooesses  in  this  country,  it  is  due  to 
him  to  mention  that  he  was  amongst  the  sarlieat — if  not  really  the 
earliest — disooveren  of  the  eelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  proceu. 

In  the  library  yoa  will  fioo,  thanks  to  my  nuuiy  oontributors,  sevsral 
interesting  and  striking  iUostration*  of  the  various  prooesses  I  have 
spoken  of.  Yon  will  find  also  special  applioationi  of  these  processes  ; 
of  these  I  will  particularly  mention  the  beautiful  speoimsns  of  the 
Woodbury  process,  and  the  marvellous  reproduotions  of  the  old  masten 
and  other  subjeota  of  the  greatest  interest  contribnted  by  the  Autotype 
Flue- Art  Company. 

Here,  then,  my  task  finishes — imperfectly  and  inoompletely,  I  fear. 
I  will,  however,  permit  myself  to  hope  that  I  may  rely,  not  merely  on 
your  generous  and  liberal  mterpretatioo  of  it,  but  tlkat  I  may  even  coo- 
sider  1  have  furnished  a  fairly  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  I  hear 
BO  o[teu  asked— "  Wtiat  is  autotype!  "  and  that  from  what  haa  been 
said  and  done  tonight,  you  will  be  convinced  that  in  autotype  we  have 
an  additional  and  important  aid  to  photography,  especially  a*  it  affects 
its  progress.  On  this  point  I  think  I  cannot  more  appropriately  dose 
m]r  lecture  than  by  tuing  the  identieal  words  Idr.  Faraday  snoke  from 
this  place  on  the  January  Friday  evening  when  he  introdnced  Mr,  Fox 
Talbot's  photogenic  drawings.  Speaking  of  them,  Mr.  Faraday  said  ; — 
"  No  human  liand  has  hitherto  traced  such  lines  as  these  drawings  dis- 

Elay;  and  what  man  may  hereafter  do,  now  that  Bame  Natore  has 
ecome  his  drawing- mistress,  it  is  impossible  to  predict." 


CoittoporarjT  |pwss. 

A  NEW  TEST  FOR  HYPOSULPHITE  OP  SODIUM. 
[PnoiooaAFHio  Mosaics.] 
Fiiun  prepare  the  following  solntioo : — 

Bicbloride  of  mercury 1  ounce. 

Chloride  of  ammonium    176  grains. 

Water 8  fluid  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  add  one  fluid  drachm  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 

Now  perform  the  following  experiment : — ^Into  a  test-tube  that  will 
hold  five  or  six  fluid  drachms  put  a  sinele  drop  of  a  ten-per-oent.  scjn- 
tion  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  Fill  the  tube  with  water,  shake  well, 
pour  out  the  water,  and  let  drip  until  none  of  the  liquid  remains  eicept- 
lag  wliat  adheres  to  the  glass ;  again  add  one  or  two  drachms  of  water, 
shaking  as  befoie;  to  this  add  a  few  drops  of  the  mercurial  solution,  and 
observe  the  change  of  colour  which  will  take  place.  A  slight  bins  colour 
or  opolesceuoe  will  make  its  appearance,  due  to  the  minute  quantity  of 
hyposulphite  remaining  after  tnc  rinsing  above  described.  Evidently 
the  quantity  is  very  small,  and  the  test  must  be  conducted  with  nicety. 
The  glass  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  water  clear.  It  ia  also 
well  to  practise  the  eye  by  holding  another  similar  vessel  coutaiaing 
only  clear  water  beside  the  one  under  inspection.  One  curious  in  such 
matters  will  be  tempted  to  try  oUiet  experiments.  Fresamiug  that  the 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  liquid  ia  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  mercnry,  he  will  be  quite  apt  to  try  the  corrosive  sublimate 
alone.  This  he  would  find  to  be  less  sensitive.  The  addition  of  the  sal 
ammoniac  forms  the  mercuric  double  salt  HgCl,2H.NCl,  and  the  hypo- 
snlphitc  converts  the  mercury  into  the  sulphide. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  the  hydrochloric  acid!  Anmeer:  Ifthewater 
nsed  in  the  experiment  happened  to  contain  carbonates  (hard  water) 
carbonate  of  mercory  woald  M  formed,  and  this  would  produce  turbidity 
similar  to  the  hyposulphite.  The  acid  preventa  the  formation  of  the 
carbonate  tnentiuned.  but  docs  not  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the 
meronriD  anlphide. 


Having  prepared  the  test  solntion  a*  above  preKnibed,  and  lunng 
become  aocuatomed  to  its  most  delicate  indioatioDs,  nrooeed  to  appl^  it 
to  practical  use  in  detecting  the  presence  of  hy|Ki*alpbit«  in  the  pnnta 

aa  the  work  of  washing  progresses.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  tiie 
petsistence  with  which  this  pernicious  but  indispensable  salt  maintains 
ila  presence  in  the  paper.  After  washing  the  prints  until  the  water 
shows  DO  signs  of  a  remainiog  trace  place  a  few  strips  of  the  paper  in  a 
little  water,  and  subject  to  a  gentle  heat.  This  trouble  will  be  repaid 
by  its  again  manifesting  itself  to  the  test. 

The  less  hyposulphite  left  in  the  prints  the  longer  th^  will 
last.  In  practice  it  is  never  completely  removed  by  washing.  The 
remaining  portion  is  the  remote  cause  of  fading.  Sooner  or  later 
salphur  ia  liberated,  producing  the  characteristic  yellow  colour  some- 
times visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Oxidation  of  the  sulphur  produces  aa 
acid,  whioh  becomes  the  immediate  canse  of  fading.  Every  time  the 
hyposulphite  is  used  another  unstable  substance  is  added  to  the  solution, 
to  wit,  nypoBulphite  of  silver.  This  being  less  stable  than  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium,  the  longer  this  bath  is  used  the  worse  it  becomes. 
In  consequence,  the  land  is  fllled  with  fading  photooranhs  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  art.  W.  H.  BhkrmjLN. 

#111  fSitflrisI  Cabk. 

Illit3tr.vtio»3  op  CsniA.  iSD  Its  Piopls.    Vol.  IIL 
By  J,  Thomson,  F.B.O.S, 
XiCndca ;  Kawpsoit  Low,  UAasroa,  Low  amp  ""^sTi* 
Wk  have  already  said,  when  noticing  the  previous  volumea,  this  voilt 
is  profusely  illostrated  by  photographs  taken  by  the  anther  during  a 
long  residence  in  the  East.     Theaa  beautiful  pictorial  adjuncta  are  illus- 
trativB  of  Chinese  life,  character,  manners,  customs,  and  scenery,  the 
photographs   being   printed  by  the   meolianical  autotype  prooaas  of 
Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co. 

In  his  progress  through  the  Celeatial  Empire  Hr.  Thomion  has  been  a 
very  keen  obaerver  of  inoideut  and  scenery,  and  he  haa  evidently  uaed 
hia  note-book  with  aa  mooh  effeot  sa  hia  camera.  The  reault  ia  a  lucid 
and  interestiDg  account,  descriptive  and  critical,  of  each  subject  por- 
trayed. When  eiaminiug  the  groups  the  critical  eye  is  arrested  by  the 
ease  and  grace  of  the  posing,  for  the  posed-for-yonr-portrait  appear- 
anOB  unhappily  ao  prevalent  in  many  photogr^ihs  of  the  present 
day  is  here  eonipicaons  by  its  absence.  One  is  apt  to  inquire  by 
what  means  thoae  whom  we  are  apt  to  relegate  to  a  lower  stage 
of  dviliaation  than  ourselves  oan  arrange  themselvea,  or  niffer 
Lselrea  to  be  posed,  in  all  the  ease  and  grace  of  onoon- 
atrained  and  lifelike  reality,  while  such  a  body  of  photographic 
artista  aa  the  Solar  Club,  when  being  recently  photographed  by  on 
acknowledged  muter  of  the  art,  assume  eipreasioiu  and  attitudea  so 
ludicrously  tumatoral,  atif^  formal,  and  unmeaning  as  to  engender 
deiisive  feelings  in  the  spectator.  At  first  sight  it  might  be 
imagined  that  many  of  these  Chinese  gronps  had  been  taken  by  an 
instantaneous  process  at  a  time  when  the  subjects  of  the  camera  sketch 
were  nnconscioQS  of  tlie  fact  of  their  actions  being  perpetuated ;  but  closer 
attention  renders  it  apparent  tiiat  the  groups  are  arranged  by  the  artist, 
and  that  each  partionlar  element  oompoaing  the  whole  group  moat  have 
been  tutored  for  pictorial  pnrpoaea, 

A  glance  over  the  pictures  inspire  ns  with  a  respect  for  some  Chinese 
inatitntions  of  whioh  we  were  not  previously  possessed.  In  a  view  of 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  workshops  of  Nanking  Anenal — where  large 
guns  are  turned,  drilled,  and  rifled — we  observe  huge  turning  lathe*  of 
the  most  approved  European  finish,  and  of  dimanaions  that  one  would 
scarcely  expect  to  see  surpassed  in  our  own  Woolwich  Amnal,  Nanking 
Arsenal,  we  are  told,  is  conducted  upon  the  meet  advanced  scientilio 
principles;  and  in  one  of  the  views  we  see  a  picture  of  a  mitrailleuse, 
with  all  its  deadly  belongings,  together  with  a  torpedo,  a  howitzer,  a 
rocket  tube  and  stand,  a  pile  of  shells,  and  a  field  gnn  oarriage. 

Wliat  we  liave  said  reapecting  Mr.  Tbomsou's  marvelloo*  tact  in 
arranging  his  greups  in  natural  and  graceful  positions  applies  in  a 
apeciol  manner  to  his  picture  entitled  Slrtel  Ormtpt,  Kiu-Kianff.  In  this 
there  are  four  distinct  groups  of  persons  engaged  in  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions, apparently  aa  unconcerned  as  if  they  were  totally  unaware 
of  the  presence  of  a  oamera— aa  instrument  in  presence  of  which, 
re  have  said,  even  clever  London  photographera  appear  to 
lose  their  presence  of  mind.  Hera  we  find  the  old  letter-writer, 
fortune-teller,  and  oculist  quite  at  home  in  the  midst  of  his 
work  in  close  proximity  to  a  travelling  barber,  also  profea- 
aionally  occupied;  a  wood-turner,  engaged  with  a  customer  who  is 
examining  a  wooden  ladle,  and  a  soap  merchant  coi^lete  th«  ptnonal 


r 
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aleinmta  of  an  ezoMdingly  olersr  photognph.  tt  ii  gntifyiag  to  leuu 
"tliat  Ur.  ThoDuoa  Ilm  •ocursd  numj  groupi  of  a  limilar  obaraotar, 
which  an  to  be  pablialied  tabaeqneDtly.  Tho  obbuning  of  tbe«e  gronpa, 
bo  talk  ns,  waa  rendered  the  mora  eujr  in  conaeqnence  of  tba  r^reaen- 
tafavea  of  nsarly  oTwy  trade  being  found  in  the  ordinary  thbrooghfares 
of  China.  One  eraall  Tiew  of  Eiu-Kiaag  Wharf  ia  remarkable  for  the 
wondeifnl  diatinotnea*  of  the  details,  demonstratiiig  the  perfection  Co 
whtok  the  aatotype  mechanical  printing  prooeaa  haa  been  brought ;  for, 
■Ithou^  the  heada  of  aome  of  the  fignrea  in  the  background  are  no 
latgar  thta  amall  pinheada,  the  detail  and  expreauon  of  each  face  are 
ewflj  diatingniahed  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glaea,  and  yet,  if  we  ara 
not  miateken,  thia  very  pictnre,  amall  thongh  it  be,  ia  an  enlargement 
fraot  oiM  itiU  anialler,  teaching  in  an  nnmiatakable  manner  the  inunenae 
»  of  taking  pictttrea  potaaaaing  the  greateit  poaaibte  degree  of 


A  aariei  of  viawa  depicting  phaiea  of  life  among  the  celeatiaLi, 
accompanied  by  a  brief  description  of  each,  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  thoae  wotke,  Notorial  and  literary,  which  have  been  prepared 
for  the  magic  lantern.  We  are  well  aware  that  China  ia  already  to  be 
found  in  the  lantern ;  but  inch  picttUM  M  we  have  teen  were  only 
■ngiavinge  frcaa  what  bora  the  atrongeat  evidence  of  being  fancy 
■katchea.  An  artdat  travelling  throngh  China  can  take  great  liberties 
witii  facta,  knowing  that  his  artietio  vsradty  ia  not  likely  to  be  called 
in  qneation.  The  oamera,  on  the  other  hand,  afford*  the  meana  of 
dtowing  ua  thingi  aa  they  really  eiiat ;  hence  the  great  eduoationiil 
Tahia  of  anch  weds  »«  tho«e  of  Mr.  Thomaon.  We  may  oonclude  by 
adding  that  the  work  improve*  a*  it  progreMe*,  the  third  volume  being 
in  advMioa  of  ita  pradeoeaaors. 


jMtings  0f  Sotutus. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  thia  Auooiation  waa  held  on  Tneaday  evening, 
the  S4th  nit.,  at  the  Free  Librory,  William  Browu-rtrMt,— Mr.  P. 
Mawdalef ,  Praaidant,  in  the  chair. 

Tb»  nunote*  of  the  previoo*  meetins  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
Ur.  H.  R.  William*  ma  eleoted  a  member  of  the  Auooiation. 

Hr.  O.  R.  Grzen  aaid  that  aome  time  uo  he  had  informed  the 
metnbera  of  a  new  proceaa  diacovered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Shermui,  of 
Milwiwkie,  U.  S.  A .  for  rendering  eilver  printa  absolutely  permanent. 
The  prooeta  then  was  somewhat  oomplloated,  bnt  when  he  (Mr.  Greau) 
waa  on  hia  tour  through  'the  United  States,  last  autumn,  he  hod  the 
pleaanre  of  seeing  that  gentleman  at  his  studio,  and  of  being  informed 
HMt  he  had  greauy  aimplified  his  proceaa ;  in  fact,  it  wa*  now  so  simple 
that  it  left  nothing  fnruier  to  be  desired.  The  greateit  credit  was  due 
to  Mr.  Sherman  for  hia  sacceesfal  efforts  to  render  hia  work  permanent. 
He  (Ur.  Green)  oonddered  it  to  be  the  moat  important  discovery  made 
noce  paper  photographa  were  firat  used  for  positives,  and  he  believed 
tltat  when  it  came  into  general  nae,  and  the  public  found  the  beantiful 
nn  piotorea  pennanent,  tbey  would  more  than  ever  encourage  the  art. 
Doable  credit  waa  dus  to  Mr.  Sherman — first,  for  his  devotedneaa  to 
the  soianoe  of  hi*  profession  and  for  the  application  of  it,  and  for  his 
gmenaity  in  not  patenting  his  process.  He  (Mr.  Green)  added  that,  a* 
there  wm  »  seriea  of  artjolea  on  printing  in  The  Bettish  Jocsnai,  or 
Fhotoobapbt,*  be  feared  he  shonld  be  detracting  from  them  if  he  were 
to  aay  more  at  preaeat,  bat  he  advised  all  peraons  interested  in  photo- 
graphy to  read  the  articlea  in  qaestjon  and  nse  Mr,  Sherman's  finishing 
eocea*  M  *oon  aa  it  is  published.  He  spoke  thus  favourably  beoanse 
r.  Sherman's  work  was  aome  of  the  flneist  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  E.  Hoin^KAVE  exhibited  about  a  dozen  stereo,  uegatjvea  taken 
by  Mr.  Bolton's  "  emnlaion-withont-washing  "  proceaa.  These  were  of 
■noh  exoellenoe  that  Mr.  Honlgrave  was  reqneated  to  detail  the  maimer 
irf  preparing  the  Mnnlsion.  Be  (Mr.  Hoolgntve)  said  he  had  not  exactly 
f (diowed  the  formnla  pnblislud  by  Mr.  Bolton  mTBEBRmaHJouRNjLL 
or  PHOToaBAPHT,  bnt  was  convinced  that  the  "withoat-washlng" 
proceaa  was  a  step  in  advance.  He  mixed  thirty  grains  of  crystallised 
bromide  of  '■»^""'""  and  fifteen  srains  of  pyroxylme  with  one  ounce  of 
ather  and  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  cotton  giving  a  powdery  collodion 
ttot  anooeading  like  one  that  gave  a  toogti  film.  In  a  level  stereo.- 
developing  glat*  di*h  he  poniw  one  ounce  of  the  above,  and,  after 
leaving itior aboat  two  horn*  to  set,  he  filled  up  the  dish  with  his  bath 
aidntion  ot  ailver,  of  about  seventy  grains'  strength.  After  a  time  he 
rajaed  the  Sim  with  a  silver  fruit  Wfe  to  allow  the  salatioa  to  flow 
nndenwatb,  and  left  it  to  soak  a  little  longer.  After  pouring  off  the 
batti  aolntion  he  ponred  on  hia  first  washing  water,  wbioh,  from  con- 
•tant  nae,  oontaiiMd  about  five  graina  of  ailrer  to  the  ounce.  This  was 
left  on  the  film  aboat  half-au-hoar,  and  then  saved  for  fature  nse.  The 
dish  waa  than  filled  sp  with  rain  water,  leaving  it  two  or  three  bonrs, 
._!..■ !^  nntil  all  milkinau  had  duappeared.    After  well 


too  long  to  dry  otherwise.     The  pellicle  waa  then  of  a  very  homy 

nature,  and  could  be  out  and  kept  till  wanted ;  of  course  the  washing 
had  to  be  oonducted  in  the  dark  rooio.  With  one  ounce  of  the  pellicle 
he  made  two  ounce*  of  emulsion  by  adding_  equal  quantities  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  and  to  that  qnantity  he  added  forty  minims  of  a  sixty- 
grain  tanniii  solution.  When  the  pellicle  dissolved — which  took  some 
time  unless  constantly  shaken  up— he  coated  his  plates,  placing  tbem 
at  once  in  his  dryiog-boi  without  any  further  washing,  using  no  sub- 
stratum. He  preferred  on  edging  of  india-rubber  solution  before  pour- 
ing on  the  emiuaioa.  In  development  he  first  moistened  his  plates  nith 
pnre  alcohol,  washed  with  water,  and  tbea  developed  wiui  a  three- 
grain  solution  of  pyrogollic  acid,  adding  one  drop  of  a  twenty-grain 
eolation  of  bromide  of  potosainm  and  one  drop  of  a  sixty -grain  solatioa 
of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

In  the  discnsdon  which  followed, 

Mr.  Whabmbt  spoke  favourably  of  the  process,  but  thought  that  by 
nsing  the  bath  solution  it  would  get  charged  with  impurities,  which  it 
was  advisable  to  avoid,  and  that  Mr.  Bolton's  method  of  Bensitisiog  was 
the  beet  one.  The  complaint  of  having  to  ase  a  double  qoantity  of 
solvents  waa  of  little  moment,  aa  be  conld  coat  a  larger  number  of  . 
pUtee  with  the  new  emolslon  than  he  conld  with  the  isme  quantity  of 


ir  saccharine  matter  would  keep 


Mr.  Fbifps  thought  that  glycerine  oi 
the  pores  of  the  emnlsioa  open,  bnt 

Mr.  Wharhhv  replied  i^at  Mr.  Bolton  had  tried  these,  and  found 
that  Boap  waa  best. 

A  nuanimoas  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Houlgrave  for  bis 


*  Be*  ths  MDslndlBt*nt«U  ol  Ih*  n 


The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  said  that  the  time  hod  now  come  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  tbe  proceedings  of  an  eitroorilinary 
meeting  held  by  the  Association  in  November,  1S64.  The  meeting  waa 
called  to  take  such  steps  as  seemed  necessary  ander  tbe  cironmstances 
of  the  sudden  and  lamentable  death  of  their  former  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Glover,  and  a  tnbsaHption  was  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  Airs.  Glover 
and  her  children.  Mr.  Canty  (since  dead),  Mr.  Forrest,  and  himself 
were  appointed  trustees,  and  copies  of  tbe  proceedings  and  resolutions 
were  sent  to  other  societies  requesting  help  m  the  support  of  tbe  family. 
The  rssnlt  was  that  a  sum  of  nearly  £300  was  subscribed,  enabling  tho 
trustees  to  distribute  to  the  family  about  £32  per  year.  This  /aud 
was  now  exhausted,  but  it  had  lasted  nine  years,  and  had  been  eii 
aoccessful  that  tbe  (Jiildren  were  educated,  and  were  now  able  to  cam 
their  own  bving. 

Mr.  J.  A.  FoRBiin  also  remarked  on  the  great  help  and  benefit  the 
fund  had  been  to  the  family. 

The  PREsmsMT  said  it  was  very  gratifying  that  the  Society  had  been 
enabled  to  do  good  to  the  widow  and  family  of  so  deserving  a  member 
of  their  art. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Bev.  T.  B.  Banner  and 
Mr.  Forrest  for  the  able  and  eflicient  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  trust. 

Some  collodio-bromide  dry. plate  negatives  of  Niagara,  allowing 
natural  clouds,  were  exhibited.     'They  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  U.  K. 

The  meeting  was  ahortly  afterwards  ndjoumed. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 
of  this  Society  waa  held  on  tlie  Iftth  December  last.     M. 
Vogel  occupied  the  chair. 

!nie  Churhan  opened  the  proceeding*  1^  reading  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  a  work^y  Herr  F.  Peoht,  oalled  Art  and  ATt-lnduttry  al 
the  Vkima  ^cAiMftoo.  From  these  it  appear*  that  the  Viennese  have 
but  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  artistio  capacitie*  of  the  Berliners,  and 
that  altogether  Uiey  hold  them  in  small  esteem  aa  totally  wantmg  in 
the  graces  of  life.  Tbe  reading  of  these  extract*  were,  no  doubt,  both 
galling  and  edifying  to  the  member*  of  the  Berlin  Society,  a*  Herr  Fecht 
seems  to  distribute  his  criticiama  with  a  free  hand,  and  in  doing  so  to 
ignore  many  name*  held  dear  in  North  Germany ;  but  we  ore  not  so . 
concerned  in  the  reputatioa  of  those  artists  aa  to  deem  it  ueocasury  to 
do  more  than  thus  merely  allude  to  the  anbjeot  hers. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  by  meana  of  the  aciopticon  aome  views  of 
the  Island  of  Aden,  taken  during  the  eolhtae  ecpeoition  of  1S6S,  as  well 
as  portraits  oE  the  mamban  thereof,  and  view*  of  the  snn  during  the 

Herr  0.  LnmiiER  reported  on  hi*  experiments  in  photography  by 
artificial  light.  Be  had  used  Hatoeoker's  enlarging  apparatna  and  a 
lime-light  instead  of  daylight.      So  far  a*  enlargementa  on  paper  were 

oouceroed,  tor  which  the  apparatus  is  oonatrnoted,  hisattempta  had  not 
been  carried  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  say  whether  the  reaulta  would 
be  suooesaful  or  not.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  light  so  a*  to  concen- 
trate it  on  the  image  he  haa,  however,  taken  enlarged  negatives  up  to 
12  N  1^  from  eaTta-<h-m*Ut  and  suchlike.  The  exposure  varied  from 
eight  tu  twelve  minutes,  and  tbe  reanlting  picture  was  aboul  a*  good  aa 
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[Uarch  ft,  1B7J. 


if  dona  ia  difiamd  dmylighb 

way. 

Herr  Fitilvii  Bud  that  lie  h»d  done  reproducUona  in  the  uina  way, 
and  had  concentrated  hii  light  by  meaui  of  a  bIam  globe  filled  with 
water.  He  nsed  a  petroleum  lamp  and  a  qoiok-acting  lena,  thereby 
getting  pictnrea  in  £rom  about  eight  to  ten  minutes ;  but  it  waa  only 
■mall  ones,  snoh  aa  medallions,  that  he  took.  The  result  obtained  in  thii 
fashion  were  qnite  satiafactory ;  btit  it  waa  oaly  naefnl  when  the 
weather  waa  too  dull  for  working  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  meeting  waa  then  adjoumed. 


dtorrtsponlrtntt. 


>B0CBa8    or    FHOTO-EHOB^yiHO.  —  Ak    Epiosuia 

AMOKOST  Silver  Prihis.— Gbi^tow  NaoiTiTEa.— Dirbct    Pobi- 

TiTES. — M.  Datanne'i)  PRBLnuMisr  CoATiva. — Fbbiioh  Failvbrh 

WITH  TB£  Kmulsioh  PROCBSaiS. 

The  latt  number  of  the  BaUelin  of  the  Photographio  Society  of  Franoe 

oontaine  two  very  fine  Olustrationa  by  U.  Eonsaelon'*  proceaa  of  photO' 


engraving. 


One  of  these  i 


a  portrait  of  M.  Davanne,  Vice-Preaident  of 


the  Society;  the  other  is  a  copy  of  a  highly-oruamented  fan. 
portrut,  which  ia  a  moat  striking  likeness  of  the  distinguished  French 
photographic  chemist  who  has  contributed  ao  much  valuable  information 
on  the  theory  of  positive  printing,  is  from  a  negative  by  Herr  Lnohhardt, 
of  Vienna,  and  ia  quite  *  work  of  art,  although  entirely  nntouohed  and 
unsophiatieated.     The  lighting  and  eipreuion  are  nothing  short  of  per- 
fection, and  prove  how  how  mueh  con  bo  aocomplished  in  photographio 
portraiture,  pure  and  aimple,  in  the  hands  of  a  tms  artisL     It  remind* 
one  foroibly  of  a  portrait  by  Titian,  and  ia  in  the  same  atyle;  it  might,  j 
in  fact,  be  a  oopy  of  one  of  that  great  master's  beat  palntinga.     There 
ia  no  vignetting,  no  affected  prettineis,   no  unmeaning  aocessoriea —  I 
nothing  bat  the  head  and  shoulders  againat  a  plain  dark  background,  in  ' 
an  oblong  frame.     It  ia  pieoisaly  what  a  portrait  ought  to  be,  and  what 
one  ought  to  sea  mnch  oftenet  thou  one  doea.     In  the  letter  from  M. 
Ronwelon  which  aooonlpanied  the  preaent  of  these  fine  apeomens  he 

"  Th»e  prooh  wore  obtained  (Mm  copper  plates  engraved  aclely  hy  light. 
They  are  nitiiely  untoudied.  and  an  Indsflnite  number  of  improaiions  can  be 
pnllad  from  them  alter  thay  have  been  orieriii— that  ia  to  lay,  eleotrotyped 

The  negative  of  the  tan  waa  Uken  by  M.  Bhuze,  of  Toura.  The 
proof  of  thia  sabjeot  is  very  elaborate  and  highly  snooeaafol,  all  the 
half-tones  and  details  being  beautifully  rendered.  Neithei  of  these 
epe«meoa  ahow  any  grain  except  under  a  magnifier,  and  they  hare  all 
the  beauty  of  effect  of  a  fine  me»otint  or  aquatint  engraving,  Any 
ordinary  photograph  upon  albumeniaod  paper  looks  vulgar  by  the  aide 
of  them,  whilst  carbon  prinle  and  oollotypee  fare  even  worao  by  the 
II  we  oannot  have  daguerreotypes,  or  printa  upon  glass 
it  na  have  photo-engravings  in  preference  to  any  other  style 
of  printing. 

I  may  remind  the  reader  that  thia  prmwas  of  M.  Boniselon  s  is  a 
modification  of  the  Woodbury  prooeaa,  whioh  waa  anggeated  to  him  in 
the  firat  inatance  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  The  hallows  in  the  intaglio  mould 
or  plate  from  whioh  the  proofs  are  pulled  are  roughened  in  some  way  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  depth,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  in 
which  light  hss  acted  upon  the  hiohromated  gelatine  film;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  a  secret.  I  hai^  know  whether  the  method  ia  superior  to  that 
of  M,  Oamier ;  for  when  I  last  visited  him  he  showed  me  some  exquisite 
preots  by  hU  prooes^  and  in  particular  one  of  a  oopy  of  a  painting  by 
Ingrae— a  moat  difficult  anbjoot,  being  a  nude  figure  of  a  nymph  at  a 
fountain  bearing  a  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder,  and,  of  oouraa,  abounding 
in  beautiful  half-tone. 

It  muat  be  a  source  of  oongratulation  to  all  of  ua  that  photo-engraving 
has  now  arrived  at  ao  high  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  to  be  worthy  of 
the  aeriona  attention  of  MM.  Goupil— the  flrat  firm  in  Europe  for 
copperplate  engraving — as  a  branch  of  their  buainen.  This  puts  the 
last  and  the  higheat  flii'ihine  touoh  to  the  problem  of  printing  from  a 

Tuning  from  theae  beautiful  apeoimena  to  tiie  unfortunate  anhject  of 
Bilver  printing,  where  every  now  and  then  some  new  trouble  crops  up, 

we  find  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, 
held  on  the  6th  instant,  a  diacussion  was  raised  reapeotiug  what  haa 
been  called  an  epidemio  amongst  silver  print*,  which  manifetta  itaelf  in 


comparison. 


the  occurrence  of  yellow  spot*  in  the  proof.  MM,  lUhant  and  Hutinet 
related  the  following  singular  oneodcte ;— A  photographer  of  Mont«re«u, 
M.  Mssaonle,  having  jibaerved  theae  yellow  spots  upon  some  of  his 
mounted  prints,  sent  to  the  above-named  gentlemen  some  of  the  same 
Bristol  board  that  ha  waa  using,  and  some  nnmonnted  print*  for  them 
to  eiperiment  with.  Theae  prints  were  mounted  by  them,  and  no 
yellow  spots  appeared ;  but  on  retnming  them  to  ii.  Maasonle  the 
epidemic  at  once  made  its  oppeonuiae.  The  oonoluaion  aeema  to  be 
that  particular  looaliti«a  ore  apeoially  subject  to  it,  and  that  it  proeeeda 
from  germa  in  the  atmoaphera  whoae  operation*  are  favoured  by  damp ; 
in  fact,  a  s<h^  of  pntrefaotive  fermentation  appears  to  be  set  np  by 
theae  animated  cells  in  oertoin  little  Inmpa  where  the  siong  of  the 
paper  has  aocnmulated,  and  from  whioK  possibly,  the  hTpcmlphite 
may  not  have  been  completely  removed.  U.  Fronok  de  VillaelH^e 
observed  that  when  a  pile  of  nnmoanted  printa  is  put  away  damp 
yellow  spots  frequently  come  in  them;  and  also  in  printa  iriiich  are 
stored  in  a  room  the  tiled  floor  of  which  ia  frequantiy  waahed. 

I  may  here  mention  that,  last  year,  M.  Chardon  sent  me  a  baantifnl 
negative  by  the  bromide  prooeaa  with  the  bi)tli,  whioh  he  bad  tranaferred  ' 
to  gelatine,  and  which  haa  now  beoome  entirtly  mouldy  and  destixiyed 
by  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  I  am  afraid  that  thia  sort  of 
experience  will  be  oommon  enough  one  day,  if  the  gelatino-liroitude 
process  of  taking  negativea  should  ever  eome  into  fMhioo.  Extreme  dry- 
ness will,  no  doubt,  be  an  eaaential  condition  of  the  aafe  preservation  of 
such  periahable  producta.  How  will  such  negatives  stand  even  the 
moisture  of  the  printing  pads,  aided  by  the  heat  of  Uie  glass  plate,  and 
the  fumea  oE  the,  nitric  acid  set  free  from  the  seuaitiva  p^er  daring  the 
exposure  to  light  T 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Grand,  of  Brianfon,  proposed  a  prooeaa  for 
obtaining  a  negative  direct  from  a  negative  in  order  that  the  former  may 
be  reveraed.  His  method  oonaiata  in  printing  upon  a  dry  bromide  plate, 
by  contact ;  then  developing  the  image  with  pyrogallia  acid  and  silver ; 
and  then  converting  thi*  pooitive  impression  into  a  negative  by  treating 
it  with  nitric  acid.  The  Secretary  remarked  that  Mr,  Sutton  had 
already  deacribed  a  similar  prooeaa — which  was  true  mough ;  but  my 
process  will  answer,  as  I  have  proved  a  hundred  times,  whilst  M.  Grand'a 
will  not,  being  founded  upon  a  complete  misconceptioh  of  the  whole 
thing.  If  you  develope  an  image^  as  he  proposes,  by  pyr<^[*Uic  acid  and 
silver,  you  merely  precipitate  silver  from  the  developer  upon  the  latent 
image,  whioh  silver,  when  diaaolved  away  by  nitno  acid,  leavea  the 
bromide  film  to  all  appearance  aa  it  wo*  before  development ;  bat  if  yon 
follow  my  plan — or  rather  Major  Boaaell'a,  for  I  was  not  the  diaooverer  of 
it — and  develope  by  the  alkaline  method,  you  reduce  the  bromide  film 
iteelf,  and  then  the  treatment  with  nitrio  acid  convarta  it  into  a  positive 
transparency. 

M.  Davanne  recommends  the  following  preliminary  coating  for  dry 
plates : — Beat  np  together  thirty  cubio  centimetres  of  albumen  and  250 
of  water.  Add  to  the  filtered  liquid  fifteen  to  twenty  cnbic  cents,  of 
ammonia.  Poor  this  mixture  upon  the  Ary  plate  in  the  aame  way  aa 
collodion ;  it  will  flow  very  easily,  muipanAt  platM,  he  informs  oi,  never 
blister  when  this  coating  ia  applied  to  them.  He  finds  that  wbm  the 
albamen  ia  too  mnch  dilated  bUsten  occur. 

fVench  photographei*  do  not  seem  to  succeed  with  any  of  the  collodio- 
bromide  emalsioa  processes.  The  platea  are  either  alow  and  give  hard 
negativea,  or  they  are  rapid  bat  will  not  intensify.  .M.  Chardon  finds 
emnlsian  plates,  to  be  good,  very  much  slower  thsn  those  whioh  are 
prepared  in  a  bath ;  and  he  knows  of  no  one  who  has  yet  auooeeded 
with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortiey"*  published  formula.  Thna,  he  saya,  that 
although  emulsion  platea  are  more  easily  prepared  than  bath  ones,  yet 
the  inferiority  of  the  result  ia  more  than  a  counterbalance.  He  has  not 
auooeeded  at  all  with  aome  emoluon  which  Mr.  Stillman  left  for  trial  at  a 
former  meeting  of  the  Society.  It  is  very  alow,  and  the  film  does  not 
atiok  to  the  glass,  H,  Ferrier  tried  the  same  emulaion  and  found  the 
platea  pretty  good  but  alow,  requiring  doable  the  expnaura  of  Taupeudt 
platea.  Mr.  Stebbing'*  plates,  advertised  aa  oollodio-bromide,  ore 
highly  spoken  of,  but  they  are,  I  am  perfectly  sure,  nothing  but  common 
bromo-iodised  plates,  no  doobt  veiy  well  prepsred,  and  developed  always 
with  pyn^allio  acid  and  ailver.  They  are  not  quick,  and  give  very 
brilliant  and  rather  hard  negativea.     The  film*  are  partionlarly  safe  and 

Although  I  sometimes  have  a  little  fling  at  emulsions  in  my  hamble 
way,  yet  I  must  confess  that  two  or  three  of  my  best  negatives  have 
bean  taken  upon  Mr.  Mawdsley's  plates.    At  the  same  time,  Ihavasome 
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«thcr  n«g«tiva  upon  his  platen  wluoh  %n  too  hard  to  b«  good,  and 
oUmis  too  soft  and  flat.  !Evea  in  hU  handi  there  aeenu  to  be  a  littls 
Twot  of  oartainty  in  the  prooaw  when  ha  aima  at  a  higher  dogree  of 
ruadi^  than  nanaL  As  for  the  remarkt  niade  the  other  day  by  M. 
Ferrier  reapectiDg  hii  platei,  I  wu  amazed,  and  conld  not  onderatand 
them  at  all,  for  the  Liverpool  fllmi  are  now,  meohanioaUy,  little  ihort  of 
perfection  and  lingnlarlj  free  from  diut  apeckR. 

At  the  «ame  meeting  lome  aplanatia  lease*  by  M.  Uerogy  were  ex- 
hibited, H  well  M  eome  proofs  taken  with  them. 

A  larga  number  of  prints  in  printing-ink  were  exhibited  by  MM' 
Thiel,  Ooymet,  Chardon,  and  Fortier. 

H.  Jeanrenand  obeerved  that  Oerman  collotypia  print*  moit  abao- 
Intely  be  Tamiahed,  aa  they  peel  oCf  the  paper  with  the  ilighteet  tonch, 

Sidtm,  February  27,  1S74.  TuoiUfl  SrrroH,  B.A. 

THE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOdETT. 

To  fA<  Editoks. 

Oxim.raxtr, — I  have  to  thank  Canon  Beechey  for  hi*  able  letter  In 
■nppcni  of  my  proposal  to  eatabliih  a  national  aooiaty.  I  itill  think  it 
womd  be  a  good  way  oat  of  all  oar  difficnltiea— difficulties  which 
appear  to  be  inoreaeing  rather  than  diminiahing. 

After  having  done  ^  I  oonld  to  lead  matters  into  (nch  a  ohannel  as 
to  compel  the  resignation  of  the  old  Cooncil,  I  was  entirely  unprepared 
for  the  aetion  of  the  reqnisitioniat*  in  rejecting  by  sixteen  votes  to 
thirteen  my  propoeal  to  aak  the  old  Council  to  rebun  office  till  their 
•e  appointed. 

,ppear*  t 

there  __      .__ 

matal,  and  whom,  in  fact,  it  was  very  deeirable  to  diimisa  from 
There  wa*  only  one  way  of  doiog  this,  viz.,  to  obtain  the  reiignstian  of 
the  whole  Conncil,  and  then  at  once  to  re-elect  {by  means  of  the  aii 
mamben  placed  on  the  Conncil  by  the  requiiitioQiBta)  all  the  good  men 
who  were  on  the  old  Conncil,  leaving  the  bad  onaa  out.  Bot  very  nn- 
laekily  (as  I  think)  this  course  did  not  please  the  reqnisitioniata,  and  I 
find  myaelf  now  in  opposition  to  them.  I  stilt  think  all  that  is  possible 
tta^i  tn  be  done  to  seonre  the  eervicet  of  snch  men  as  Glaisher,  Bed- 
fo^  ikiriaDd,  Maachard,  and  Abney  to  photography,  in  coDDcction 
wiUi  it*  wading  Society. — I  am,  vours,  &c. ,      H.  Stoart  Woktley. 

SontjfH  ffotm,  0rove-etid  Soai,  If.  W.,  Marck  2,  1874. 

£We  are  glad  that  Colonel  Wortley  bas  now  made  his  position 
dear.  How  far  others  may  agree  with  him  i*  another  matter,  but 
ws  doubted  whether  his  action*  were  as  clear  to  other  persons  as 
tber  were  to  himself.  As  to  bis  Bcheme  for  a  National  Society,  we 
■till  think  the  present  moment  not  happily  selected.  Events  must 
be  mora  settlea  in  tlie  London  Photoffrsphio  Sooiet)'  before  it  can 
be  serioaBly  entertained.  We  entirely  arree  with  Colonel  Wortley 
when  be  lays  that  there  were  members  of  the  late  Council  who  were 
neither  naeful  nor  omamenta),  and  therefore  whose  loss  is  the 
Society's  gsin.  And  we  hope  that  before  lont;  we  shall  see  e1l  the 
really  good  men  of  the  old  Coanoil  reinstated  in  ofBce. — Em.] 

To  tht  EnrroBS. 

QBHti-UKK, — Ur.  R.  W.  Thoma*  should  not  hsve  told  the  story  of 
bit  eaiioa*  propoeition  to  the  committea  for  the  revi*ion  of  the  law*. 
Heoametooni  &nt  meeting,  and  after  a  long  talk  about  oanciliation,  &c., 
pn>poBed  a*  the  condition  of  his  co-operation  that  we  should  agree  to  do 
nothing,  bnt,  instead  of  accomplishing  the  work  given  as  by  the  Society 
— mafcuw  a  draft  for  the  Socie^  to  act  on— to  disperse  and  wait  for 
some  nnCnown  and,  for  aaght  we  knew,  impossible  scbe 
tioa  of  a  dispate  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  oi 
•anting  to  which  be  would  remain  a  member,  othenvise  he  would  witb- 
dnw  I  It  wai  impossible  to  treat  seriously  any  auch  proposition,  and 
we  eoold  not  repress  our  snrprise  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Thomas's  good 
MOM  ahonld  have  made  it — I  am,  your«,  &c.,  W.  J.  Stiluian. 

8^  A  liaiburg-gardeTU,  Ciapliam  Common, 
London,  S.  W.,  Man&4,  1874. 

SUPPLEUENTART  EXP03T7RES  THROUGH  OPAL  GLASS. 
To  the  Editobs. 

OiifTLmBN,— Please  permit  me  to  correct  an  inaccniacy  in  yonr 
nnmber  for  Febmary  80  referring  to  the  opal  glass  accelerator  exhibited 
by  me  at  the  South  London  Photographio  Society. 

Not  a  *j>Uable  fell  from  me  claiming  any  invention  or  right  in  ib    The 


cheme  of  rcconcilio- 


into  nis  preserve* ;  but,  aa  opal  gloss  ia  found  far  auperior  to  green  glass. 


Ise 

Finally ;  please  allow  me  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  e(^;nlsant  of  what 
ha*  been  written  on  the  matter  in  AmerieMi,  German,  Frtaxeh,  and 
English  journals. — I  am,  yonn,  fta,  Samokl  Fbt, 

Febrvary  26,  1874. 

[We  find  no  imputation  made  by  Mr.  Faxlee  that  Mr.  Fry  claimed 
as  a  DOTelty  the  nae  of  opal  glaea  in  the  cap  of  the  lens ;  nor  waa  it 
at  all  likely  that  Mr.  Fry  would  have  done  ro,  for,  sa  a  reader  of 
home  and  foreign  photosraphio  journals,  he  was  donbtless  qnite  wejl 
aware  of  the  faot  that  a  lens  cap  fitted  wiUi  opal  glau,  and  nmilar  to 
the  one  exhibited  by  him  at  the  meeting  in  question,  had  been  aub- 
mitled  to  and  desoTibed  before  the  Fhotographie  Society  of  France 
at  their  meeting  held  on  the  Otli  of  January  last — a  report  of  whioh 
appeared  in  this  Journal  of  tlie  eth  nit.,  being  a  week  before  the 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  Fry  exhibited  Ma  arrangement.— Ess.] 

GELATINO-BROMIDE. 

To  the  Enrrona. 

GurrDUOM, — From  the  many  inqniries  I  am  constantly  receiving  for 

information  aa  to  tbe  modiu  operandi  employed  in  prodncmg  the  tran*- 
parenoie*  to  be  Been  at  yoar  offiee,  as  I  really  have  not  time  to 
sntwer  all  lettera  sent  me  on  this  and  sundry  other  matters  connected 
with  the  sensitised  pellicle,  and  as  my  answers  will  equally  affeat  all 
who  are  aaing  gelatino  films,  perhaps  yon  will  insert,  for  the  good  of  all, 
the  following  : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  transparencies  in  your  possession  were  all  pro- 
duced by  cont^t ;  the  exposure  from  one  to  three  seconds  by  daylight, 
or  from  five  to  ten  seconds  by  a  gas  flame.  The  time  will,  of  course, 
entirely  depend  on  the  amount  of  light  and  the  density  of  the  negative. 
In  all  caaea  the  exposara  abould  be  aa  short  as  possible,  or  tbe  rasutta 
will  not  be  so  satisfactory ;  and  from  a  plate  I  exposed  yesterday  I  And 
tbe  lioht  is  greatly  increasing  in  strength,  the  exposure  I  gave  being  one 
second,  or  ss  quickly  ss  I  could,  and  tbat  waa  qaile  as  long  to  obtain  aa 
good  resnlt  as  it  would  admit  of.  Tbe  development  is  the  same  as  my 
instructions  for  any  kind  of  plate,  with  a  little  more  intansilication,  aa 
it  loses  somewhat  in  the  after-process  of  clearing  out,  and  by  which  yoa 
will  find  tbe  Sim*  on  the  unacted  parts  are  rendered  as  clear  aa  tbe  glaas 
itseU. 

If  it  be  wished  to  obtain  a  rich  black  prooeed  as  follows : — After  in- 
tensifying to  the  amount  required,  drop  into  a  glass  messnre  four  or  five 
drops  of  a  fifteen-grain  sclution  of  gold  to  one  ouuoe  of  water,  and  fiood 
tbe  plate  until  the  desired  colour  is  arrived  at;  thoroughly  wash  and 
pour  over  the  following  mixture  (which  can  be  made  in  quantity): — 
Cyanide  of  potassium  ten  grains,  water  one  ounce.  Let  it  dissolve,  then 
put  a  few  cryHtala  of  iodine  into  the  bottle,  and  shake  np ;  add  until  the 
cyanide  wilt  take  no  more  up,  then  nut  a  little  more  cyanide  that  it  may 
be  in  slight  excess  of  the  iodine,  and,  after  clearing  out  with  the  above, 
wash  and  let  dry  spontaneously. 

Tbe  qneation  repeatedly  put  to  me  is — What  advent*^  do  yon  claim 
with  your  proceaa  over  the  existing  ones  ?  My  reply  is  —Simplicity, 
cleanliness,  and  economy.  What  it  more  simple  than  to  dissMve  the 
pellicle  in  warm  water,  and  pour  over  the  plate  (no  washing,  no  mess), 
and  let  drv !  There  is  also  a  convenience  in  being  able  to  coat  any  siaed 
plate  (and  that  is  a  consideration  with  some  amateara,  as  I  have  aeeik 
some  of  tbe  oddest  aod  moat  awkward  sizes  poaaible  in  tbe  hands  of  be> 
ginners),  and  economy  in  being  able  to  dissolve  just  as  much  as  required, 
and  no  more,  at  a  time.  As  to  the  results  I  will  not  say  one  word — you 
having  some  of  them  in  your  own  hands. 

This  I  consider  to  be  essentially  a  dry  process,  but  I  hope  to  be  able 
shortly  to  have  something  very  favourable  to  report  on  it*  moi*t 
capabdities,  aa  I  am  atpcesent  experimenting  in  that  direction,  and  hope 
others  will  do  so  and  give  their  expurience. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

JIoTch  A,  1874. E.  KwiiiBTT. 

Howard's  Fortablx  Tint. — Tbi*  unique  little  tent  i*  now  accessible 
to  alL  Tbe  demands  made  for  snch  a  very  compact  method  of  working 
tbe  wet  collodion  process  in  tbe  field  nave  been  such  as  to  induoe 
Messrs.  Lea  Brothers,  india-rubber  manufacturera,  of  Watling-street — 
who  were  the  fii*t  to  make  Mr,  Howard's  tent  for  private  persona — to 
oonatmct  them  tor  the  publio  at  Urce.  The  tent,  aa  we  have  often  ex- 
pluned,  ia  a  email  triangular  one  Which  fits  witlun  tbe  tripod-stond  on 
which  the  camera  is  mounted ;  and  when  it  ia  once  hooked  ap  to  tbe 
triangle  of  the  camera-stand  it  need  not  be  detached  during  Uie  d^, 
bnt  torn  part  and  parcel  of  the  appurtenancea  which  a  photographer 
carries  over  his  ahonlder  when  proceeding  from  one  view  to  anoiuier, 
even  if  some  mile*  apart.  Indeed  the  tent,  from  it*  inconsiderable 
weight  and  bulk,  may  l»  ssaumed  to  form  part  of  the  camera-stand. 
In  constructing  these  tents  Messrs.  Lee  Brothen  have  adopted  all  the 
minor  yet  valuable  modifications  auggeated  by  those  who  have  qnaitSed 
themselves  tor  expressing  an  opinion  by  their  own  active  work  in  the 
field;  and,  as  a  oonseqnence,  the  Howard  tent  may  now  be  oonsiderad 
a*  supplying  every  condition  requisite  for  preparing  and  developing  a 
wet  collodion  pictnre  when  the  artiat  is  absent  frem  home. 
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EXOHANOE    COLUMN. 

Nooturgsig  made  tor  iiuBrtiogthesBUUioiinMmeutt;  but  innocue 
do  wa  inoert  any  article  merely  qftrtd/or  aale,  that  being  done  at  the 
■(oall  ooeb  of  one  shilling  ia  oar  idTsitiBing  page*.  TbU  colnmn  ia 
devoted  to  eschangea  only.  It  ia  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
propoiii^  the  exchange  be  ^ven  (althongh  not  neceaeanly  for  pnblioa- 
tioo,  if  a  itom  deplttme  be  tiionght  deairable),  otherwiM  tiia  notioa  will 
not  appear. 
I  have  a  4}  X  B}  doublet  leiu  and  a  daabls  backed  oamsra  which  I  will  eioliajigs 

tor  a  pnre  camponnd  atenosDapio  leiu,  by  Rou,— Addreas,  Jobbfh  Simpson. 

U,  King  Street.  Tniutal. 
Wanted,  DallmeraT'i  rapid  notfliBsir  Imu  Tj-inoh  back  foone.  ia.  etohui^  for 

Kou'i  A  doublet  S  x  5  ^  lOJ-inoh  foons  uid  a  pair  of  £dwarda'>  qiurtar- 

plata  oombination  printinir-^Diei ;  both  lens  and  fnoiM  quite  nar. — Addrew, 


Wi&BnnTON,  66,  Dickiiuan  Bead.  Haaholme,  Muiweiter. 


AHBWBR8  TO  CORRB8POHDBNTS. 


4F  OtrrupmuUHl$$kaiddnntr  lerili  aa  Mh  lidn  afthtpaptr. 

O.  JiAmRH.— The  patent  waa  obtained  in  1869,  and  as  it  wai  not  lenewed  it  Ii 
now  mid. 

In  Ttfk. — We  mnit  a^ain  craTu  Indulfcenoe  on  acconnt  of  the  large  nnmber  of 
artioln  In  type,  for  which  wa  eanuot  this  week  Bnd  room. 

Old  Jbd  — 1.  No  addition  vtll  be  required  ia  be  made  to  tbe  silver  bath. — 
2.  The  oiycalcinm  light  will  aoewertbr  producing  enlirgcmentB. 

Tarnish.— Try  lbs  followinir ; — Mii  a  litUa  negative  vamuh  with  plain  col- 
lodion, and  with  (hia  vamiah  the  pUta.     Hava  you  tried  the  formula  given 


ir  lait  AlHAKAC  ? 


LTbi 


paper  apoken  of  by  Mr.  Sutti 

paper,  M.  Mayer  being  their  Pntii  nReni. 

Alpha. — A  note  to  Vba  pablishera  of  the  manaal  will  elloit  tha  infOniiatlnn 
required.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  soluble  In  cold  alcohol,  but  dIssQivee  fairly 
when  tbe  alcohol  ia  healed.  It  is  probable  that  what  is  meant  is  that  tbe 
■alt  of  silver  miiud  with  the  oollodion  thonld  be  lbs  chloride. 

"  CopiRD." — Tou  are  evidently  not  to  blame  ia  aodug  as  you  have  done,  and 
no  ofhnce  has  been  committed  a^inet  tha  law.  provided,  of  oourae.  that  the 
picture  of  the  tombstone  was  not  made  oopyrighl,  which  is  very  unlikely. 

AmcDS  (Akroydon). — Oreat  sensitivcucsg  may  be  imparted  to  the  gelatine 
emulsion  by  a  sllnht  eicoan  of  nitrate  of  tllvcr:  but  tbis  gain,  we  imagine, 
would  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  stability.  Wa  hava  not,  howevar,  made 
any  eiperimenta  to  test  this  latter  point  thorongbly. 

Tbb  PHOTOoaAPHic  SociRTT.— We  hava  again  to  aolniowlodge  the  reoript  of 
several  letters  on  this  subject,  man;  of  them  bom  membera,  and  oontalaing 
usefal  suggestions.  Oar  apace,  however,  is  too  limited  to  warrant  us  in  in- 
serting them.  We  strongly  reoommend  all  members  to  be  present  at  the 
neat  meeting. 

A,  J.  ConBli.— !•  We  cannot  offer  any  opinion  as  to  tbe  merits  of  the  camera 
and  slide  shewn  in  tbe  engraving,  but  we  unheaitatiDglv  condemn  theoamera 
stand,  which  is  faulty  in  principle  snd  most  necessarily  in  practice  be  very 
shaW.—  2.  We  sbontd  prefer  the  leoa  by  tha  foreign  maker  in  respect  of  the 
qaaljtiea  you  mention. 

DoH. — 1.  Pot  orange  glass  is  less  distresaing  to  tbe  eyes  than  niby  gloss. — 2, 
The  studio  you  propose  erecting  ought  to  give  yon  very  flue  results.— 3.  Any 
objection  to  tha  erection  of  snch  a  studio  can  "-' '—  ' •"-•- 


T.  RooHB. — State  precisely  the  nature  of  tha  information  yon  require.  Have 
you  any  praotioal  scquaintance  with  the  special  subject  aboui  which  yoa 
ingnira  ?  snd,  if  so,  in  what  particular  do  vca  fail  ?  R«ad  onr  articles  on 
Enlarging  in  tha  Alhahac  for  1870,  and  then  let  us  know  in  what  further 
dimctign  mfDnDatioois  required. 

Photo. — The  "  gentlemsn  "  yon  name,  and  respecting  whom  ;on  inquire,  is 
really  a  lady.  For  some  reason  whioh  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  she  adopted 
tbe  name  in  question  in  connection  with  photoaraphy,  and  to  phologrsphars 
hss  been  known  by  that  appellation  alone.      Soma  day  she  may  p»slbly 

AVATXUR  (Limerick). — The  plates  appear  to  hava  been  well  prepared  and  are 
very  sensitive.  Wa  exposed  the  largest  of  the  fragmenta  hi  which  it  waa 
received  (a  bit  about  the  size  of  half-a-erown)  ander  a  nsgatiia  to  ecmman 
gaslight  for  eight  seconds  and  obtained  a  good  transparency.  Adhere  to  the 
method  of  pr^aring  plates  you  hava  adopted, 

Cbas.  Cartes.— Nothing  can,  of  coarse,  be  done  with  the  negative  in  tha  way 
of  intensiSoatlon  so  long  si  the  fltm  is  varnished.  Use  a  bath  either  of 
■loohol  or  of  a  solution  of  caostlo  potaah,  as  reoommeoded  in  onr  Alu&hao 
of  last  year,  to  elect  the  removal  of  tbe  vanish,  and  then  the  pictui 

be  intenaifled  to  any  degree  of  foroe  by  one  or  otbw  of  "■ 

methods. 

FinaRlM.— It  apMars  to  us  Ihst  the  non-sdbesien  of  the  blaeks  is  owing  to 
the  resinous  snbstratnm  being  too  thick.  Try  again,  wiping  off  as  much  of 
it  as  yon  can  without  entirely  denuding  tha  plate  of  the  aabstratum.  If  the 
transparency  ia  wanted  to  remain  on  the  glass  ooat  it  with  sntotypo  varnish, 
which  will  ensure  odhetinn.  Wo  do  not  think  Ihnt  the  age  of  yoar  tissue 
has  anything  to  du  with  your  lailure. 
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W.  H.  Wbllb.— 1.  The  salt  andoaed  aeoms  to  be  nittate  of  baiytea,  alDLongb, 
from  its  precipitating  action  upon  tha  silver  bath.  It  doea  not  aeem  as  if  it  wars 
very  pore.  Try  another  sample.— 2.  We  cannot.— 8.  Tb*  toning  baa  nny 
be  used,  notwithstanding  its  being  disooloored. — 1.  Ppotosniphate  of  iron. 
precipitates  gold  in  the  melallia  form.— &.  Tbe  silver  in  the  fliir-  '''^  '- 
undoubtedly  worth  recovering,  snd  one  of  tbe  best  methods  of  pi 
it  is  byanlphideof  potassium.— 6.  The  proposer  of  the  addition 
to  the  nitrala  bath  olaims  fur  it  increased  sensitiTenea,  and  freedom 
pinhidaa  arising  from  supersaturation  with  iodides. 

QnonaE  R.  Brooks.- This  correspondent  is  annoyed  at  flnding  many  of  him 
nogativsa  quite  spoiled  ftam  oracldngB  extending  all  over  the  enrfsoe,  and  ha 
asks  us  to  aid  him  in  praventine  this  disagreeable  state  of  mattns  Ibr  tha 
the  future  by  giving  him  a  wonfor  two  of  seasonable  advice.  First  of  all, 
the  eurt  for  a  negative  which  has  already  beooma  oavared  with  BpUtting*  or 
oraaka  of  tha  kind  described  is  to  rob  it  over  with  powdered  lampblack,  by 
which  means  tha  oraoks  are  flUed  up.  The  means  of  preventing  sooh  in<^ 
may  be  found  in  keeping  tha  negatives  stared  la  a  dry  room,  each  negatiTa 
baing  wrapped  up  in  paper  or,  better  still,  packed  in  an  envdope. 

F.R.S.— Yon  are  right  in  aassrting  that  an  ordinary  mirror,  no  matlar  bow 
perfectly  made  or  salaotad,  will  not  answer  for  tbe  prodnction  of  a  portndt  or 
any  other  photogiaph  obtained  by  refleotion  tma  niah  a  medium.    Ton  ai« 

fortber  quite  oone^  in  stafinir  that  there  are  mow  ima) —  "■ «--.-» 

from  a  mirror  of  the  ordbxary  kind— a  nbieot  whiob  wa  I 
able  length  in  our  Alkahac  for  1S71.  Bat,  while  quit 
have  lo  say  that  if,  even  when  oaing  an  ordinary  ti  .  .  „ 
IncideLce  and  of  reSection  be  very  acute,  as  respects  each  Other  a  dotlbla 
image  will  not  be  visible,  although  it  exists  theoretioallr ;  farther,  that  if  tba 
silvered  surface  of  tha  mirror  be  the  aitemal  one,  tha  image  formed  will  not 
be  either  thaoretioally  or  prsotioally  doubled  no  matter  what  relatfim  tlu 
angle  of  iaoidanoe  b«MS  to  that  of  lefleotion ;  and  Anally,  that  not  only  two. 


1 


a  prasident,  ti 


t  wiU 
, „ ,_  ..nlsoe  thoae  who  reaiatiad 

apnual  meeting  last  month,  including  a 
and  tun  honorary  secretariea.  A  full  in 
ia  anticipated. 

Phoiooraphy  at  tub  Rovai.  iNSnrcTroN,— The  leotnro  onphot-o 
graphy  recently  delivered  is  only  the  second  diacoarae  upon  this  subject 
that  has  been  given  at  tbe  Royal  Institution.  The  first  one  was 
delivered  aboat  lifteen  yeaia  ago  by  our  predecesaor,  Hr.  Malone,  tbs 
special  topio  selected  by  bim  Doing  pbotographio  engraving.  At  the 
convenation*  in  the  library  which  followed  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Heath's 
lecture,  the  exquiaite  beanty  of  Mr.  Haath'a  pictures,  of  which  there 
waa  a  large  colleetiou  exhibited,  elicited  the  highest  «i 
the  diatingoiabed  ataembly. 


LONDON  GAZICTTB,  March  3,  187*. 
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for  Ihi  W*tlc  tadiag  March  4, 1974. 

Observstioni  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Btrward,  OpUcian. 
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ON  THE   INFLUENCE   OF  APERTURE   IN    PORTRAIT 

LENSES. 
MutT  jMra  have  now  elapsed  siuea  a  someirliat  aorimOQioiu  battle 
n^fii  bettreen  two  men  of  goience  respecting  tlie  influenoe  of  aperture 
in  k  portmit  lens;  sni]  in  an  artiola  we  pablished  a  fortnight  ago 
Mr.  B«aUi«  reopened  the  snbjeot,  although  his  remarks  were  briefer 
or  lesa  oomprelieDBive  than  the;  might  hive  been. 

The  doetrins  inTolred  in  the  sut^eet  is  the  following,  vbich  we 
esprsss  in  tlie  most  concentrated  language  at  our  disposal,  and  whioh 
we  borrow  from  Sir  David  Brewster :—"  All  portraits  taken  b;  meaoe 
c^  large  lenses  are  monstrons  caricatures."  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
esamiae  into  tbe  precise  tmtb  of  this  strong  asaartion,  witliont  having 
regard  to  tbe  adverse  sbictures  of  newspaper  critics  expressed  on 
tbe  oollsotion  of  pictures  of  large  dimensions  brought  together  lest 
jear  in  reaponse  to  Mr.  Gr^wshay's  invitation. 

To  tbe  above  assertion  it  has  been  replied  that  it  ia  incorrect,  in 
proof  of  whioh  it  is  only  neoessary  to  photograph  a  fine  line  engraving 
bymeam^  of  a  properly-oorreoted  portrait  lens  of  large  dimensions, 
i^en  the  fftllaej  of  the  astertioa  that  ererj  image  formed  by  a  lens 
of  thi*  cbajraeter  is  really  an  overlapping  series  of  over  a  hundred 
images  will  be  demoostrated  by  the  photograph  in  question  being  a 
faedmiU  of  the  original.  This,  we  may  observe,  is  really  tbe  case.  If 
a  lens  a  foot  in  diameter  were  employed  to  delineate  such  an  objeot  as 
Utat  Bpokea  of,  and  the  lens  were  properly  oorrected,  every  speck  and 
liu  on  the  engraving  wonld  be  represented  by  a  speak  and  line 
in  the  photograph,  bearing  the  asme  relation  to  the  dimensions  of 
(he  photograph  as  the  original  does  to  the  engraving  that  is  copied. 
In  tbe  reprodnotjon  of  objects  on  one  plane  the  diameter  of  the  lens 
JB  ef  no  eoDBeqnenee  whatever. 

But,  in  the  case  of  objects  or  planes  aitnated  at  various  distances 
from  the  lens,  an  entirely  different  principle  from  that  of  tbe  repre- 
sentation of  a  single  line  or  point  is  brought  into  play.  In  order  to 
institaie  a  oomparison  between  this  and  the  previous  condition  of 
thiaga  we  must  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  only  one  engraving,  we 
have  three,  printed  upon  oolourleas  glass,  one  situated  a  little  bellied 
the  other.  If  a  phob^^ph  were  now  attempted  to  be  taken  every- 
lliiog  would  be  found  jumbled,  and  not  a  line  distinot.  'Wbila  a 
weU-eorreeted  lens  of  large  diameter  ia  capable  of  .depicting  with 
aeonrae;  and  distinotness  any  points  situated  npon  one  plane,  no 
sooner  ia  a  subject  having  dtpth  presented  to  snch  a  lens  than  every 
portion  of  the  snrfime  of  the  lene  has  a  "look"  at  it  from  its  paiticnlar 
pc^t  of  inspection ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  lens  of  five  inches  inldlameter, 
it  is  obvious  that  tiie  top,  bottom,  right  and  left  sides  will  each  see  the 
object  from  different  and  widely -separated  points  of  observation,  and, 
net  only  so,  but  each  point  will  cause  to  be  photographed  exactly 
vhat  it  sees,  the  result  being  a  great  number  of  atereoscopic  pairs  of 
pictures  compressed  into  one  single  image.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
tbe  world  to  prove  this.  All  that  ia  necesear;  ia  to  foons  a  goodi 
iteadf  sitter,  and,  by  means  of  a  brown  paper  stop  placed  in  &OBt  of 
tbe  lens  with  an  aperture  at  one  side,  to  take  a  portrait ;  and  tlien, 
after  taaing  round  the  diaphragm  so  as  to  expose  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lens,  to  take  a  second  portrait.  When  these  two  portraits  are 
placed  la  the  stereoscope  they  w41l  be  found  to  be  as  perfectly  stereo- 


I  Boopio  as  they  wonld  have  been  had  they  been  taken  by  two  small 
whole  lenses  placed  side  by  side,  eg  in  an  ordinary  binocolar  camera. 

The  well-known  binocular  miorosoope  is  based  upon  the  princi^ 
that  objects  present  a  difierent  appearance  to  one  side  of  the  minute 
microscope  objective  to  that  wbioh  they  present  to  the  other  side ;  and 
the  appearance  of  eolidity  is  obtained  by  directing  the  opposite  por- 
tions of  tbe  body  of  pencils  transmitted  by  tbe  objective  up  separate 
tubes  to  enter  the  right  and  left  eyes  respeotively.  Stereoseopio 
relief  is  the  result  of  the  fusion  by  ths  brain  of  two  dissimilar  views 
of  a  solid  object;  hence  to  attempt  to  blend  together  upon  * _ftat 
tarfaee  dissimilar  views  of  such  an  object  most,  of  necessity,  eause 
confusion,  end  the  more  dissimilar  the  views  the  more  dire  the 
eonfueioD.  As  this  snlgect  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  possibility  of 
taking  correct  portreits  by  means  of  large  lenses,  we  are  desirous  that 
sound  views  should  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  Ibi 
many  erroneous  notions  seem  to  be  entertained. 

About  nine  yeara  ago  a  patent  wag  taken  out  by  a  gentle- 
man for  blending  two  stereoscopic  pictures  in  one  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Now,  as  steraOBoopio  pictures  are  not  identical,  it  follows 
that  if  these  two  dissimilar  .images  ate  superimposed  the  outlines 
will  not  coincide ;  indeed,  it  ie  a  eheer  impossibility  for  them  to  do 
so.  Twenty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  to  get  tbe  two  dissimilar  images  of  stereoseopio  trans- 
parencies of  the  statuary  of  the  Louvre  to  coalesce  upon  the  screen 
when  projected  on  one  spot  by  means  of  two  lanterns ;  but,  notwith- 
standing an  assertion  pubholy  made  by  a  gentleman  who  is  a  better 
photographer  than  a  physioist,  that  a  stereoscopic  effect  was  pro- 
duced, we  know  that  it  waesimply  impossible,  for  stereoscopic  pictares 
never  have  been,  and  never  can  be,  produced  by  overlapping  them 
on  a  flat  eurfaoe.  If  they  do  overlap  or  fit  each  other  in  every  part 
they  are  eimilar  and  not  stereoscopic  or  binocular  images,  and 
hence  no  relief  can  be  obtained. 

What  we  have  said  applies  equally  to  portraits  taken  with  large 
lenees;  but  it  is  possible  to  use  even  a  luge  lens  nnder  ench  eon- 
ditions  that  it  shall  not  be  large.  This  paradox  requires  ezplenation. 
All  lenses  are  relatively  large  or  small  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  tbe  object  being  photographed.  A  lens  of  five  inches  in 
diameter  and  proportionate  focus,  if  pointed  at  the  nasal  organ  of  a 
sitter  within  four  feet,  as  some  appear  to  have  been  doing  of  lat«, 
will  produce  a  portnut  quite  different  to  the  result  obtained  if  it  lis 
removed  to  a  distance  of  forty  feet.  At  the  latter  distance  it  would 
have  become  relatively  a  small  lene,  and  would  produce  a  different 
kmd  of  picture — different  in  drawing  and  in  perspeotive— to  that  taken 
from  the  nearer  point.  The  former,  if  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of 
ths  latter,  would  be  a  harmonious  porbidt;  the  latter,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  would  necessarily  savour  mora  or  less  of  the  pudding.faced 
caricatnra  which  Sir  David  Brewster  unearemonionsly  designated  as 
a  "  monstrosity." 

The  distortion  that  arises  from  parallax,  or  the  diameter  of  the 

lens  in  relation  to  tlie  distanoe  of  tlie  olyeot  photograpiied,  must  not 

be  confounded  with  that  wliloh  arises  from  the  adoption  of  too  near 

point  of  eight,  wliich  merely  produces  a  too  violent  perspective, 

causing  the  nose  to  be  abnormally  large  in  comparison  with  the  enra. 
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This  is  bad  eaoagh,  but  in  the  distoitioa  we  are  now  speakiiig  of 
there  U  not  oolr  this  bnt  a  great  deal  more ;  for,  as  wa  have  said, 
each  portion  of  the  lens  aeee  the  object  bom.  its  own  particular 
point,  and  it  photographs  upon  the  flat  seaaitiTa  plate  of  glass 
ezBctlj  what  it  seas.  We  have  not  merelj  violent  perspectiTe  as  a 
whole,  bat  we  have,  further,  a  photograph  resulting  from  a  oombina- 
tion  of  a  great  number  of  images — no  two  of  them  alike  as  reepeote 
drawing,  and  all  of  them  being  violent  in  perspective.  Hence 
the  peculiar  "  monstrosity  "  of  soch  portraits. 

Place  a  card  on  its  end,  with  the  edge  towards  a  large  lens ;  both 
sidoB  of  that  card  will  be  seen  on  the  ground  glass.  In  proportion 
as  the  apertore  is  reduced,  or  the  camera  ia  removed  from  the  card, 
BO  does  this  phenomenon  disappear.  Let  ng  not  be  misnuderstood 
in  regard  to  the  distortion  of  parallax.  No  lens  is  entirely  free  from 
it ;  but  its  presence  cannot  be  detected  when  a  lens  of  moderate 
sizo  is  used  at  a  distance  from  the  sitter  of  as  much  above  ten 
feet  as  possible. 

The  future  of  large  portraits  depends  upon  perfection  in  the 
methods  of  producing  enlargements. 


OXALIC  ACID  IN  THE  SILVER  BATH. 
In  an  article  in  this  Jonmtl  of  the  ItUth  January  last  we  mentioned 
the  fast  tliat  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  wsa  carrying  out  some  further  ex- 
periments upon  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  barjia  in  the  negative  bath, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  wa  might  shortly  have  the  opportnnity  of 
referring  U>  the  matter,  and  reporting  the  results  of  Mr.  Henderson's 
renewed  researohes.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
carry  out  our  intention,  as  presanre  of  business  has  prevented  onr 
friend  from  concluding  the  proposed  experiments ;  otherwise  we  should 
have  no  doubt  been  informed  of  the  remits. 

The  subject  of  the  nitrate  bath  is  one  which  comes  so  conatsnUy 
before  the  photographer  that  it  is  imposeible  he  can  ever  ba  obliviooB 
to  it,  and,  as  it  presents  itself  in  a  new  phase  from  time  to  time,  a 
new  set  of  ideas  not  unnaturally  arises  in  like  manner. 

In  a  still  more  recent  arliola  we  alluded  to  the  statement  that  had 
been  made  to  us  that  ftdminaU  of  tiiver  was  ooeaeionally  produced 
in  a  nitrate  bath,  and  this  was  supported  by  what  we  considered 
good  authority;  bnt,  upon  examination  of  soma  of  the  crystals  pre- 
sumed to  be  fulminate  of  silver,  and  obtained  by  filtration  &om 
several  gallons  of  bath  solution,  we  are  inolined  to  think  that  they 
consist  not  of  fulminate  but  of  oxalate  of  silver — a  very  insolnble 
salt,  and  the  source  of  which,  atlfirst  sight,  is  not  very  olesr. 

Many  years  ago,  however,  Mr.  John  Williams  (of  the  eminent 
firm  of  Hopkin  and  Williams,  maau&Mtuiers  of  photographio 
chemicals)  pointed  out  a  souroe  of  oxalio^aoid  not  generally  Buspeoted, 
viz.,  in  the  collodion  itself.  In  the  disonssion  upon  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall  before  the  London  Photographio  Society  so  long 
ago  as  May  3,  1850,  Mr.  WiUiama  pointed  ont  that  coUoi^n  could 
contain  or  acquure  a  very  large  proportion  of  osaUo  add,  a  auffioient 
quantity  to  produce  one  pound  five  ounaee  of  oxalate  of  lime  being 
formed  in  the  residua  after  the  distillation  of  the  ether  &om  twenty. 
four  Winchester  quarts  of  old  collodion  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  Beparattng  the  ether  Uiarefrom, 

We  think,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  formation 
of  the  crystals  alluded  to  in  our  late]  article  may  be  traced  to  the 
presence  of  oxaUc  acid  in  one  or  other  of  the  samples  of  collodion 
employed.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
experience  of  other  observerB,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  recurring  to  the  anbjcot. 


THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
We  ate  enre  that  all  our  readers  will  learn  with  satisfaclion  that  the 
division  among  the  members  of  the  London  Photographic  Ek>ciet7 
hsB  terminated,  and  that  the  President,  Vice- Presidents,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Society  who  resigned  at  the  February  meeting  were, 
on  Tuesday  kst,  unanimously  ro-elected  to  fill  the  aituations  they 
had  vacatJd. 


The  whole  proceedings  were  marked  by  such  a  spirit  of  mntnsl 
forbearance  and  concihation,  end  so  extreme  a  desire  to  re-lieal  the 
wounds  received  in  party  warfare,  as  well  as  to  remove  ftaylhing 
that  might  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  hostility,  that  we  feel  con- 
vinced the  harmony  now  restored  lis  deep  and  genuine.  No  sooner 
were  the  late  officers  of  the  Society  reinstated  than  the  amallet 
number  who  were  aleoted  at  the  last  meeting  placed  their  resigna- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  members — not,  liowavar,  fram  any  feeling 
of  antagonism,  bat  purely  to  show  that  they  held  office  only  at  the 
desire  of  the  members  as  ■  whole  and  not  of  any  section.  Willi 
equal  unanimity  these  gentleman  were  re-elected  to  fill  the  seats 
they  had  vacated.  We  entirely  endorse  the  Chairman's  words — Mr. 
Jabez  Hnghas— "that  if  ever  there* was  a  Conncil  unanimoosly 
elected  it  was  this  one." 

As  if  still  further  to  cement  the  reatoiad  feeling  of  cordiality  among 
the  members,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  selected  the  occasion  to  propose 
that  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  should  be  presented  to  the 
President,  Mr.  James  Olaisher,  F,R.3.,  for  hie  able  services  during  a 
long  series  of  years;  this  was  Beconded  by  Mr.  Wenham,  who  dwelt 
on  the  benefits  rendered  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Olaisher.  The 
motion  wss  carried  by  acclamation,  and  this  formed  the  apprt^triata 
and  crowuiug  act  of  reoonsiliation. 

There  was  an  excellent  list  of  names  proposed  as  an  amendment 
by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and  which  under  other  cironmstaneas 
would  have  merited  seriooa  consideration,  bat  the  feeling  c^  the 
meeting  woe  so  distinctly  against  it,  as  not  being  in  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  oonailiation,  that  Colonel  Wortley  withdraw 
it.  It  is  true  the  Chairman  ruled  that  it  was  out  of  order  on  other 
grounds ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  as  it  interfered  with  the 
oonoiliatory  project  of  re-electing  en  matu  the  old  officers,  it 
constituted  a  more  formidable  objection  than  the  lo^  one  raised. 
Under  all  the  conditions  we  think  the  membersadoptednot  only  the 
wisest  but  also  the  most  graceful  method  of  extricating  themselves 
from  their  difficulties. 

Although  it  has  been  an  nnpleosont  trial  to  pass  throngh,  yet  we 
•hall  be  surprised  if  in  the  end  the  Society  will  not  be  finally  bene- 
fitted. Clear  proof  is  now  given  that  the  dormant  days  are  passed, 
and  that  a  large  rimonnt  of  vitality  and  enei^  exist!  among  the 
members  which,  when  directed  to  the  legitimate  ends  of  photogr^hio 
pursuits,  must  be  of  great  advantage.  One  thought  arises — whether 
the  present  is  not  the  proper  time,  seeing  the  Society  ia  bdng  re-o^on- 
ised,  for  so  enlarging  its  base  and  scope  as  to  consUtute  it  the  veritable 
photographic  society,  not  merely  of  London,  but  of  Great  Britain. 
It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  local  society  when  its  members  are 
scattered  over  the  Unit«d  Kingdom,  especially  when  the  executive, 
as  it  will  be  in  future  elected,  are  chosen  by  members  residing  in  sll 
ports  of  the  coaotry.  The  proper  time  to  consider  this  solgsot 
in  all  its  bearings  will  ba,  perhaps,  when  the  new  laws  are  under- 
going discussion. 

We  often  hear  of  the  difficulties  of  working  the  collodion  prooesa  in 
India  and  other  hot  climates.  These  do  not  arise  merely  from  the 
volatiUty  of  ether  and  aloohol — which  is  admitted  to  be  a  consider- 
able drawback — but  often  from  quite  different  causes,  soch  as  the 
mere  transport.  We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  gentleman,  a  dis- 
tingutahed  amateur,  when  on  board  one  of  the  P.  and  O.  stoameis, 
having  a  bottle  of  collodion  in  his  possession  which  he  had  not 
declared,  being  in  a  state  of  terror  for  fear  of  discovery,  the  paikolty 
being  some  £200.  This  gentleman  is  now  an  ardent  worker  of  the 
gelatino-bromida  process,  and  one  of  its  recommendations,  as  ba 
resides  chiefly  in  India,  is  getting  rid  of  the  troubles  inddent  to 
collodion.  Gelatine  is  certainly  removed  from  all  the  difficnlties  of 
transport,  the  vexations  of  the  Exoise  laws,  and  the  heat  of  climate 
which  are  associated  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  oollodion,  to  say 
nothing  of  gun-cotton  itself,  which  Bubstanoe  shippers  hold  in 
abhorrence. 

In  our  lost  number  Mr.  Sutton  noted  the  factthat  a  beantiful  negative 
which  had  been  traniferred  to  gelatine  had  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  become  entirely  spoiled  and  mouldy  &om  the  action  of  a  damp 
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fttmosphora,  and  lamented  the  probability  of  mutj  aueix  negatives 
meeting  wiUi  a  aimilai  fate  if  the  mode  of  pioeedure,  Tiz.,  the  gelatiao- 
bromide  prooeu,  shonld  ever  come  into  extanaiTe  operation.  It  may 
be  well  to  mention,  in  oonneation  with  tliis  eabjeat,  that  a  roiy  Bmall 
proportion  of  pure  carbolio<Boid  aafficBB  to  prevent  the  putrefaction  or 
monldinaaa  of  gelatine  in  a  very  marked  manner.  We  have  kept  a 
stdi  geladnona  mass — not  dried,  be  it  remembered — perfectly  sweet 
and  fiee  from  mildew  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  merely  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  a  few  drops  of  medicinal  oarboUo  aoid. 


Tbr  foregoing  investigations  seemed  to  indicate  bat  little  connec- 
tion between  the  eolonrs  of  the  bodies  placed  in  contact  with  Uie 
variooB  aanaitive  snbstances  and  any  increased  or  diminished  sensi- 
tiveneas  to  particnlar  rava  resulting  from  that  contact.  The  con- 
tinnation  of  my  work  with  silver  bromide  ahowed  similar  Teaulta, 
and  I  was  thns  led  to  reflect  whether  the  contact  of  colourU»s  bodies 
with  silver  bromide  might  not  influenos  its  behaviour  to  particular 
rays,  as  much  as  the  contact  of  coloared  bodies.  I  was,  therefore,  led 
to  inolnde  in  my  ezsmiuation  of  silver  bromide  the  action  of  several 
coloarlase  and  aearly  oolonrless  bodies,  viz.,  ssJicine,  infusion  of  tea 
leaves,  and  infosion  of  oapaicum.  Saliciae  I  had  tried  several  years 
ago  as  an  accelerator ;  iofnsion  of  tea  is  well  known  to  exercise  the 
same  function,  and  infusion  of  capsicum  I  found  some  years  since  to 
have  a  similar  action.  Salioine  was  particularly  anited  for  the  present 
porpoBS,  being  entirely  oolonrless.    The  t«o  infusions  named  im- 

L  parted  to  the  papers  only  a  faint  neutral  colouration. 

The  result  confirmed  my  anticipation.  Colourless  substancea 
proved  to  have  juat  ae  strong  a  discriminating  effeot  on  particular 
rays  of  the  spectrum  as  coloured ;  io  fact,  no  substance  of  all  Uiat 
were  tried  exercised  so  marked  an  intermting  effeot  on  particular 
rays  as  did  the  wholly-colourless  ealicine. 

This,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  new  fact  in  photo-chemistry — that 
the  dwiee  of  sensitiveness  exhibited  by  silver  bromide  to  rays  of 
partioiuaT  refrangibility  may  be  modiSed  (and  very  much  modified) 
t^  placing  in  contact  with  it  a  oolonrless  and  neutral  body.  Nor  is 
the  interest  confined  to  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  but  valuable 
conclnaions  may  alao  be  deduced  for  phoh^raphic  uses. 

'  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subjec^  and  the  diffioolty  of 

fixing  with  any  degree  of  precision  the  reactions  of  silver  bromide, 
the  trials  were  repeated — always,  and  often  many  times,  giving  the 
following  resuHs : — 


BabftuM  In  th*  vxia  of  asnilbllltr       Eubitincu  In  the  ordai  of  HDilUTenau 
eoolamd  on  tba  nun  nfnui|ltil«  wblch  tbm  oODleirsd  on  the  Uatt  n- 

luU  of  th<  ipMtntm.  franglbls  Lalf  ol  Uw  iptctnim. 

lofnaion  of  lea  leaves.  Salicine. 

Salicine.  Plain  Bronud§. 

Red  litmus.  Aniline  green. 

Corsdiine.  Mauvine. 

Aniline  blue.  Anibne  blue. 

Plain  Bromide.  Atirina. 

Aniline  green.  Infusion  of  tea  leaves. 

Mauvine.  Coralline 

Cold  infusiou  oartlismus  Infusion  of  capsicum. 

Infusion  of  oapsicum.  Cold  infusion  cartliamua. 

Several  very  interesting  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  this  table. 
In  tiie  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  senBitivenesa  of  silver  bromide 
is  mnch  more  easily  heightened  to  the  more  refrangible  rays  than  to 
the  leas.  Otu  of  the  substances  tried  five  heightened  the  sensitive- 
ness to  the  bine  and  violet  rays  (aud  also  to  the  white  light),  whilst 
only  one  increased  it  to  the  red  and  yellow  holf. 

The  inflnanee  of  salioine  was  exceedingly  remarkable.  When 
silver  bromide  is  exposed  to  a  range  of  coloured  glasses  from  violet 
to  red  there  is  some  effaot  produced  in  tiie  green,  and  almost  none  in 
I  the  orange  and  red.     Now,  all  tiie  other  substances  tried  in  conneo- 

tioD  with  silver  bromide,  even  when  they  increased  the  sensitiveness 
to  the  violet  end  (tea,  red  litmus,  coralline,  and  aniline  blue),  never- 
theless diminished  it  to  the  red  end,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
salicine.  The  paper  prepared  with  salioine  exhibited  a  continuons 
[  d^ree  of  senaitiveneaa  over  the  spaces  of  the  green,  yellow,  orange, 
I  and  red,  all  of  whioh  were  approximately  equalised. 

All  due  preoantions  were  taken  to  free  the  experiments  of  which 
I  ibe  leanUs  are  given  above  from  souroes  of  error.    These  espedall^ 

I  anM  from  the  ^eqaality  of  aensitiveness  in  different  parts  of  senu- 

•  Otadndad  tntm  pip  111. 


Used  surfaces.  Accordingly,  baths  of  equal  strength  were  nsed.  and 
the  papers  were  floated  or  immersed,  es  the  case  might  be,  for  exactly 
eqnal  times.  Paper,  when  bung  up  to  dry,  beoomea  always  mors 
charged  with  soluble  matters  at  the  lower  end,  and  are,  therefore, 
generally  more  sensitive  at  that  end.  To  eliminate  this  irregnlaii^ 
care  was  taken  always  to  hang  up  the  same  end  in  successhre  treat- 
ments, and  in  exposing  to  keep  the  corresponding  ends  of  sit  papers 
to  the  same  end  of  the  speotmm.  These  precautions  are  essential ; 
withont  them  no  couoo^ant  or  reliable  results  could  be  obtained. 
So,  too,  in  the  development:  all  comparative  trials  were  developed 
together  in  a  very  large  bath,  all  were  pnt  in  at  once  and  removed  at 
once,  and  were  kept  incessantly  in  motion  during  the  whole  progress 
of  development  to  ensure  nniformity  of  action.  Similarly  wiUi  fixing 
and  washing.  In  a  word,  no  trouble  was  spared  to  make  the  com- 
parisons fair.  The  table  just  given  is  the  result  of  forty  trials,  in 
nearly  all  the  cases  each  trial  covering  the  entire  range  of  colours. 

Althongh  tiie  resnlts  which  I  have  obtained  differ  materially  from 
those  anaonnced  by  Dr.  Vogel,  I  do  not  present  them  as  necessarily 
contradicting  or  disproving  his.  No  one  who  has  experimented 
carefully  with  silver  bromide  needs  to  be  told  how  very  difficult  it  is 
to  reason  on  its  behaviour,  or  to  foretell  what  results  will  follow  from 
any  given  treatment.  Dr,  Vogel'a  experiments  were  made  on  silver 
bromide  free  from  silver  nitrate,  or,  at  most,  containing  an  in- 
fioitesimal  quantity  of  it;  in  mine  the  bromide  was  in  presence  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  free  nitrate.    The  papers  were  not  washed  after 


negativs  pro- 
irb-'- 
contact  simply  with  pure 

Biarau  sizing  ^in  uie  case  oi  my  paper),  and  such  substane 

be  iotentionally  added.    The  purest  and  best  Saxe  paper  was  ii 


paper  the  bromide  comes  i 


idingly  different.    In  working  with  silver  bromide  on 
"■  ...    liojpiy  ,    ■ 

case  ot  my  paper),  ~    ' 

lly  added.    The  purest  and  -.  ^  -     -  -    

used.    In  a  collodion  film  there  are  present  decomposition 


prodoots  of  (he  nitro- cellulose,  caused  by  the  alkaline  bromides  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  left  for  days  or  weeks  to  react  npon  it.  A  portion 
of  the  plates  used  by  Dr,  Vogel  were  commercial  plates  prepared  by 
a  secret  process.  It  is,  therefore,  uncertain  what  substaocas  were 
present  together  with  the  colouring  matter  in  the  first  trials,  or  were 
washed  out  with  it  in  the  oomparative  experiments. 

Whilst  fully  appreciating  the  interest  whieh  attaches  to  Dr,  Vogel's 
investigation  and  bis  reliability  as  a  practised  expsrimenlalist,  I 
cannot  help  concluding  from  my  own  results  that  there  exists  no  law 
connecting  the  colour  of  a  substance  placed  in  contact  with  a  sensi- 
tive body  and  the  increased  or  diminished  sensitiveness  imparted  to 
that  body  as  respects  particular  rays  of  light. 

DBDDOTIOHS   IHTEBBBTIMO   in    CoNNEOtlOtI    WITH    PlUCIIOAL 
PaOTOORAFHT. 

Although  the  foregoing  investigations  were  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  establish  principles  only,  nevertheless  Uiey  give  useful 
information  in  ooimeaUon  with  bromide  dry-plat«  work. 

Some  years  ago  I  proposed  in  Uiis  Journal  the  plan  of  colouring 
the  film  instead  of  applying  backing.  For  a  lonfji  time  I  used  red 
litmus  for  this  purpose  and  got  exoellent  negatives  with  it;  hut 
eventually  I  found  that  the  negatives  required  to  be  developed 
within  a  few  days  after  exposure,  and  this  caused  me  to  discontinue 
its  use.     The  red  eolouT  was  also  not  as  intense  as  desirable. 

Lately  tliis  method  of  applying  the  colour  to  the  film  instead  of 
the  back  has  been  modified  (first,  1  believe,  by  Ur.  Cooper)  by  the 
use  of  aniline  colours  instead  of  litmus.  Three — rosaniline,  coralline, 
and  aurine — have  been  uaed.  The  preceding  investigation  indicates 
that  rosaniline  and  aurine  cannot  he  expected  to  give  as  good  result 
as  ooraUine,  which  latter  snbstanee  has,  moreover,  the  great  advan- 
tage of  easy  solubiUtv  in  water. 

Nevertheless,  whilst  heightening  the  sensitivanesB  to  the  violet 
end,  it  diminiehes  it  to  tiie  red  half  of  tiie  spectrum.  At  least,  it 
undoubtedly  acts  thus  upon  silver  bromide  in  paper  and  in  presence 
of  free  nitrate  silver,  and,  but  for  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Vogel,  I 
should  anticipate  the  same  results  in  the  case  of  collodion  films.  la 
any  case,  the  fiivourabla  action  of  coralline  must,  I  think,  be  expected 
to  lie  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  Salicine  exerts  a  most 
favourable  effeot  upon  the  sensitiveness  to  the  red  half  of  the 
spectrum;  hence  the  combination  of  the  two  ought  to  give  most 
excellent  results  in  photographic  practice.  I  am,  of  course,  aware 
that  the  use  of  salioine  has  been  already  advocated  by  others  in  your 
columns,  and  although  I  used  it  myself  years  before,  yet  priority  ef 
publication  setUes  discovery,  and  I  make  no  claim  to  it.  Whether, 
the  two  substsnoes,  coralline  aud  saUoine,  have  been  uaed  together 
does  not  appear,  I  think,  from  anything  that  has  been  published.  I 
have  not,  as  yet,  made  any  experiments  on  their  joint  nse,  having  in 
my  city  laboratory  no  conveniences  for  negative  work,  but  on 
returning  to  the  oonnby  in  a  few  weeks  I  propoee  to  ry  them,    X 
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tbaii  not  «dd  either  milnibuioe  to  the  collodion,  but  amploj  them  both 
in  the  aooelenting  bath  cppUed  to  the  wuhed  plate.  CoTalUoe  ia  ao 
readil;  eoluble  in  water  that  it  can  be  applied  in  Oub  wa;. 


SUTTON'S  MOIST  PROCESS. 
Ab  Boon  aa  I  aan  Mr.  Sutton'a  cammnnioatioa  on  the  oh  of  moiat 
plateB  for  printing  tranaparendea  I  felt  that  he  had  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head,  and  that  the  milleninm  of  those  who  lovo  atoreoaoopio 
piotnrea  had  at  laat  arrived. 

By  means  of  iret  plates  and  iron  developor  I  bare  prodnoed  a  few 
first-rata  priuts,  but  the  tone  was  Tary  unoertain,  and  where  the 
negative  had  mnch  bare  glass—aa  in  the  ease  of  interiors— it  was 
difficult  to  prevent  a  Blight  fogginess.  For  Mr.  Sutton's  plan  I  used 
Mawaon'a  aollodion,  aboat  a  year  old,  washed  in  a  dipping-bsth,  and 
then  ponred  a  few  onnoes  of  water  over  the  baok  aad  front  of  the 
plate.  I  oaed  albumen,  one  part  to  six  of  water,  and  filtered  throngh 
sponge.  After  exposure  I  washed  off  the  preserTative  and  developed 
With— 

Fyto 3  gnuns. 

Aioetioacid    1  draclim. 

Water    , 2  ouneea. 

Silver 20-grain  solution. 

In  cold  weather  half  the  above  quantity  of  acid  seems  suEGcient, 

Two  draohms  of  the  pyro.  solution  and  foor  minima  of  silver  bring 
out  the  image  in  about  half-a- minute.  Drain  off  the  developer  into 
a  measure,  when  the  image  soon  acqaires  strength ;  then  add  some 
more  silver,  and  poor  on  and  off  untU  the  right  tone  is  obtained. 
Fix  with  oyanide. 

The  £lm  appears  to  be  very  tough,  and  I  cannot  say  too  muoh  in 
praise  of  the  sharpueBS  and  brightness  of  the  positive.  The  tone  I 
produced  naa  a  rioh  brown. 

I  suppose  the  eiposuie  is  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  developer. 
I  have  allowed  from  twioe  to  four  times  the  exposure  required  for  a 
wet  plate  developed  with  iron,  and  have  obtained  excellent  results  in 
each  case. 

In  bet,  I  am  perfeoUy  delighted  with  Mr.  Sutton'a  process ;  and, 
though  country  membera  of  uie  London  Fhotographio  Society  count 
for  nothing,  I  oannot  help  thinkins  tiiat  a  medu  of  the  first  class 
might  be  worse  bestowed  than  on  ttat  gentleman. 

£,  C.  Bdxtom,  Jun. 

OELATINO-BBOULDE  EUULSION. 
Havino  promised  myself  an  experiment  in  the  ge  latino -bromide 

emulsion  ever  since  the  disoovery  of  the  process,  it  was  not  until 
this  week  I  oould  devote  any  time  to  it ;  and.  Uke  most  other  experi- 
mentalista,  I  loolced  round  to  see  from  what  quarter  I  waa  likely  to 
borrow  an  idea  or  two. 

Although  much  has  been  said  respecting  exquisite  plates  being 
prepared  by  the  process,  yet  it  is  olear  enough  that  little  has  been 
made  known  respecting  the  working  of  it.  Mr.  King,  I  think,  has 
been  the  only  experimentalist  who  has  laid  anything  really  valuable 
before  the  readers  of  this  Jonmal.  The  idea  of  dialysia  ia  one  that 
few  photographic  experimentalists  would  be  likely  to  stumble  against 
in  the  search  for  a  practical  meaos  of  eliminating  the  nitrate  of 
potash  that  is  formed  in  the  emulsion.  The  greatest  dif&culty  seems 
to  be  cleared  away  et  the  very  start. 

Should  geUtino-bromide  emulsion  become  as  extensirely  and  snc- 
oesafully  worked  as  Mr.  King  has  pointed  out,  he  is  the  gentleman 
for  our  first  medal,  unless  aome  patentee  of  an  emulsion  process 
should  advertise  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  committee  who  may 
have  the  awarding  of  that  distinction. 

Now,  my  own  experiments  have  not  been  with  dialysis :  for  I 
have  been  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  by  other  means. 
To  effect  this  end  I  first  place  forty  grains  of  Nelson's  gelatine  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water  to  soak  for  a  few  hours.  It  is  afterwards 
dissolved  by  placing  the  cup  containing  it  in  a  pan  of  hot  water ; 
then  sixteen  ^ains  of  bromide  of  potassium,  in  another  cup,  ia 
dissolved  in  either  a  large  or  small  qnantity  of  tap  water ;  tliea 
twenty-three  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  another  oup,  is  treated, 
like  the  bromide  of  potassium,  with  an  unsparing  supply  of  water. 
Now  teem  the  silver  solution  into  the  potassium  solution,  and  a  floecu- 
lent  precipitate  takes  place,  which  is  bromide  of  silver,  the  nitrate  of 
potaui  bemg  in  solution.  The  anpemaiant  liquid  ia  now  decanted, 
and  the  bromide  of  silver  washed  with  water.  The  great  evil  is 
osrried  away  in  the  washing,  and  pure  bromide  of  silver  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Drain  the  water  off  as  thoroughly  aa 
possible  without  losing  the  preoipitate;  place  the  hot  solution  of 


gelatine  by  your  aids,  witli  a  apoon  in  it,  by  whieh  meaiu  yon  oan 
add  the  gelatine  in  anwU  quantities  to  your  silver.  Place  a  gpestte  in 
the  cup  (or  it  may  be  a  mortar,  if  preferred},  and,  aa  the  gelatine  is 
added,  grind  it  until  it  and  the  flocculent  bromide  of  silver  are  incor- 
porated and  the  latter  held  in  suspension.  The  gelatine  solution  being 
double  the  strength  of  that  of  the  finished  emulsion  it  will  probably 
become  pasty  as  it  cools.  By  placing  it  in  the  hot-water  pan  close 
at  hand  it  again  becomes  fluid.  When  the  whole  of  the  gaUtine  has 
been  added  the  bulk  can  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  ounce 
of  diatiiled  water,  and  all  is  complete  except  the  bottling  of  it. 

To  prepare  the  plates,  have  a  large  board,  like  a  small  drawing- 
board,  clamped  at  the  ends,  hung  with  four  strings,  after  the  manner  of 
one  side  of  a  pair  of  scales.  This  can  be  hooked  in  position  and  made  to 
hang  qnite  level,  which  it  will  do  ever  afterwards  immediately  it  is 
fixed.  Pour  on  the  emulsion  like  collodion,  returning  the  excess  to 
the  botUe.  The  plate  will  now  look  like  a  piece  of  opal ;  bnt,  if 
held  up  for  a  short  time  only,  your  gelatine  emulsion  will  almost 
drain  away.  After  the  plate  is  coated,  and  the  surplus  drained  into 
the  bottle,  lay  the  plate  on  the  board,  and  poor  a  litUe  more  emnlaion 
in  the  centre ;  it  will  flow  gradually  up  to  the  edges,  but  not  run  over. 
Your  atook  of  plates  coated,  the  drying  of  them  depends  upon  the 
dryness  and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  in  whieh  tbey  are  placed. 
After  standing  a  night  tn  a  BuitaSle  room  they  are  ready  for  tiia 
camera. 

I  cannot  promise  that  plates  prepared  aAer  this  fashion  are  qnick, 
for  my  experience  points  out  that  they  are  slow — much  slower  than 
an  ordinary  collodio-bromide  plate ;  bnt  emulsion  plates  are  singularly 
free  from  defects  incidental  to  plates  prepared  by  the  bath  and  eollo- 

Mr.  Bolton  states,  in  Thb  Bbitish  Joiibhal  PHOiooBafHic 
Almanac,  that  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  mixing  bromide  of  silver 
with  gelatine  solution ;  bnt  I  have  found  it  singularly  easy  to  obtain 
a  homogeneouB  and  atractureleas  film.  I  intend  to  try  a  film  with 
an  excess  of  silver,  believing  that  gelatine  itself  would  act  an  a 
restrainer  in  preventing  fog,  althongh  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  aeid 
might  be  added  for  tbat  purpose  without  any  deleterious  effect  If 
the  gelatine  emulsion  will  retain  an  exeess  of  silver — and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not-~this  is  the  direction  to  look  for  instan- 
taneous dry  piatee. 

I  shall  now  deseriba  a  modification  of  the  above  for  making  np  an 
emnlsion,  believing  that  it  is  an  alternative  mode  of  obtaining  qotok 
plates  to  that  which  I  have  suggested  with  an  excess  of  silver. 

I  prepared  the  bromide  of  silver  as  in  the  first  instance.  Having 
cleared  it  of  excess  of  water  I  added  a  few  drops  of  liquor  ammonia, 
using  the  pestle  until  it  became  a  cream,  the  ammonia  being  a  solvent 
of  it.  The  hot  gelatine  solution  was  added,  when  a  very  little  stirring 
resulted  in  a  beautiful  creamy  emulsion.  I  coated  some  plates  with 
it,  and  on  developmeut  the  image  was  fogged,  and  seemed  to  have 
formed  itself  at  tlie  back  of  the  film  instead  of  on  the  face  of  it.  I 
am  not  Bure  that  the  defect  is  inherent  in  the  preparation,  for  T  am 
apprehensive  that  the  emulsion  was  affected  by  the  gaslight  before 
the  plates  were  coated;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  give  this  plan 
another  trial,  for  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  opal  glass  look  more  beauti- 
ful than  these  plates  when  I  was  coating  them. 

It  may  he  deemed  unwise  to  bring  forward  a  half-completed  process 
of  working  the  gelatine -bromide  emnlsion;  but  it  is  evident  tbat 
there  are  several  ways  and  means  of  aocompliahiug  the  same  end. 
The  spring  is  approaobing,  and  photographers  are  bethinking  them- 
selves of  the  dry  process  that  is  best  To  those  who  delight  in  large 
plates  the  question  of  cost  is  a  weighty  one,  while  in  the  ease  of 
others  the  peculiar  kind  of  pyroxyline  neoessary  to  harness  up  their 
favourite  hobby  is  a  drawback;  but,  if  the  gelatine  emulsion  process 
come  at  all  up  to  tlie  mark,  tiie  ease  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
material  will  be  a  reoommendation  in  itself,  besides  the  negative 
virtue  of  not  requiring  to  keep  a  stock  of  anything  ready  at  hand. 

If  two  or  three  amateura  work  out  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  made,  a  month  hence  would  see  us  independent  of  anything 
that  may  be  offered  commercially,  and  the  ghosts  that  haunt  our 
dark-rooms,  and  play  such  pranks  with  the  bath  and  collodion,  will 
have  "  to  find  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

A  word  or  two  on  the  development  of  the  gelatine  emulsion  plate 
may  be  aoceptahle,  as  containing  a  new  idea,  even  if  it  be  for  from 
the  best  way  of  accomplishing  it : — 

The  plate,  when  dry,  is  somewhat  rspellant  of  the  aquMits  solntion, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  development  is  rendered  difficult.  The 
part  that  has  been  screened  from  the  light  by  the  rebate  of  the  dark 
slide  is  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  by  the  aid  of  a  straight  edge  before 
oommenoing  to  develope.  The  plate  is  flooded  with  glycerine  and 
water  (a  drachm  of  tlie  former  to  an  ounoe  of  the  latter),  pouring 
on  and  off  two  or  three  timea    I  then  apply  a  three-grain  solution 
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of  fjto.,  with  »  drop  or  two  of  bromide  five  gmoB  to  the  ennoe ; 
thia  ia  liJcewiBe  ponred  on  and  off  two  ot  tliree  UmM,  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  »  BOlDtion  of  ammonia  (one  port  of  liqnor  of  ammonia  to  ten 
part*  of  water)  is  added.    The  development  now  goes  on  comfortablj. 

I  fixed  one  or  two  pla(«8  in  whits  light,  which  wars  stained  a 
deep  yellow.  Again :  in  my  anxiety  to  see  how  the  platea  would  turn 
out,  the  first  one  or  two  I  ezpossd  were  imparfeotlj  dry — or  rather 
not  dry  at  all  in  some  parts — and  these  very  parts  broke  out  in 
dreadfully  maaaly  sort  of  blisters.  Plates  dried  by  a  strong  heat 
*  looked  like  a  sheet  of  No.  2  sand-paper. 

I  hope  to  improve  on  my  first  tiiala ;  and  I  bave  in  my  mind's  eye 
a  aebema  for  oonvarting  die  emnUion  into  a  dried  sheet,  and  that 
without  infringing  on  any  patent  claims.  J.  W.  Goooh. 


!  NOTES    ON    PASSING    EVENTS.* 

Br  1,  FiuFAinio  tatnoajueaKK. 

A  New  Maoic  Lahtebn. — The  revolving  camera  invented  and 
patented  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Sheffield,  may  answer  in  a  sort  of 
wtv  for  small  plates ;  but  for  pictures  of  large  size  it  will  never  do, 
mueas  one  can  afford  to  hire  a  small  cart  to  carry  the  plate-holder. 
It  snggesta  to  me  a  neat  arrangement  I  once  saw  for  exhibiting 
I  transparencies  in  the  magic  lantern,  and  which  might  also,  with 
very  little  trouble,  be  made  to  answer  for  hoIdiQg  and  exposing 
seneitiTe  platea  in  the  camera. 

Every  one  knows  the  internal  oonstmction  of  a  cabinet  stereo- 
scope— I  mean  one  of  the  kind  that  contains  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pictures,  which  are  presented  in  rotation  to  the  spectator  by  the 
simple  act  of  giving  a  quarter  cf  a  turn  to  a  knob  that  projects  from 
each  side  of  the  cabinet    By  that  partial  revolution  of  the  handle  the 
k     upper  picture  of  a  series  is  brought  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical 
poaition  opposite  the  spectator's  eyes ;  while,  by  the  same  movement, 
the  piotore  prsTlonsly  erected  for  observation  is  made  to  resuma 
a  horizontal  position,  and  passes  away  to  be  seen  no  more  until 
every  picture  contained  in  the  cabinet  ahall  have  passed  the  point 
of  obaervation. 
Tiie  magic  lantern  now  to  be  described  was  oontcived  and  made 
'      by  a  gentleman  whoBS  name  haa  long  been  familiar  to  readers  both 
of  this  Journal  and  its  Auianao;  and  a  few  hints  concerning  its 
>      oenstmetion  may  be  ueefol  to  those  who  would  like  to  adopt  a 

similar  system. 
i  Tlie  lantern  is  adapted  for  either  the  lime  light  or  an  argand 

I  lamp.  The  tube  or  nozzle  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  lantern 
in  respect  of  its  being  made  square  and  deep,  not  unlike  the  cabinet 
in  wmch  mioroscopes  are  usually  packed.  In  the  front  of  that 
cabinet,  and  about  three  inches  from  the  top,  is  screwed  the  object 
glass,  -which  is  a  quarter-plate  French  portrait  combination,  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  a  very  fiat  field.  At  the  baok  are  inserted 
the  condensers,  the  one  nearest  to  the  light  being  a  plano-convex 
three  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter ;  that  next  to  the  objeot-glass 
being  five  inches,  and  double-convex. 

In  the  cabinet  are  arranged  a  number  of  light  fin^mea  made  of  tin, 
each  one  capable  of  receiving  a  lantern  transparenoy,  and  attached 
by  the  lower  edge  to  an  endless  band,  which  passes  over  two  square 
axles  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  the  cabinet  revolving  stereo- 
scope. When  filled  with  transparencies  these  are,  by  a  quarter  of  a 
revolution  of  the  knob  which  projects  outside,  brought  one  after  the 
other,  in  as  rapid  a  succession  as  may  be  desired,  into  a  vertical 
(       poaitioD,  direct  m  the  axes  of  the  condensers  and  object-glass- 

Tha  object  of  having  the  anterior  condenser  so  large  as  five  inches 
is  to  provide  for  the  necessity  which  exists  of  having  the  picture  that 
is  "  on  "  at  such  a  distance  &om  tlie  condenser  as  will  enable  it  (the 
picture)  to  he  revolved  on  the  axle  without  touching  the  condenser. 
The  picture  is  thus  situated  in  the  path  of  a  cone  of  reys  having  a 
,         base  of  five  inches,  and  ia  very  uniformly  illuminated. 

The  lantern  proper,  or  dark  box  that  surrounds  the  light,  may  be 
.       made  of  any  convenient  form,  so  as  (o  contain  the  lamp  or  burner 
f        and  secure   ventilation.      It  has   a   circular  aperture  in   front,  of 
tnSoient  dimensions  to  admit  tbe  condensers,  which  project  from  the 
cabinet  described,  and  with  which  is  conneoted,  by  direct  attach- 
ment, all  the  lenses  nnd  spparatuB  belonging  to  the  lantern,  with  tlie 
eole  exception  of  the  light.     This  optical  cabinet  is  firmly  fastened 
by  means  of  keyhole  attachments  to  tlie  body  of  the  lantern,  which, 
■        in  turn,  is  attached  to  a  very  rigid  stand. 

'  One  or  two  refinements  have  been  introduced.    For  example,  a 

I       square  brass  four-sided  wheel — if  I  may  use  such  a  term  to  such  an 

appliance — against  which  a  stiff  spring  acts,  is  placed  on  the  axle 

'        whioh  caniea  the  knob  outside  and  which  sustains  the  pictorea 


inside.  This  ensores  that  each  picture  will  stand  straight  up  and 
in  correct,  position  in  relation  to  the  object-glass.  A  refinement 
upon  tl'ia  is  a  stop  which  works  automatically  wlien  tbe  handle  ia 
rotated,  and  against  which  each  picture  ia  brouftht  up  hard  and  fast 
when  presented  to  the  lens.  This  obviates  all  neoeisitj  for  subse- 
quent focoBsing  after  the  first  picture  has  once  been  focussed. 

But  it  confers  another  advantage — it  enables  one  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  an  assistant  in  dianging  the  views;  for,  by 
means  of  a  simple  mechanical  appliance,  the  mere  act  of  pniling  a 
string,  which  may  be  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the  lantern 
to  where  the  lecturer  stands,  suffices  to  change  tbe  piotare  in  less 
than  a  second  of  time. 

A  further  improvement  consists  in  an  opaque  screen  being  dropped 
cloee  to  tbe  lens  daring  tbe  brief  interval  that  one  picture  is  being 
supplanted  by  the  other,  this,  too,  being  effeoted  by  an  automatic 
arrangement.  Every  exhibitor  of  photographs  by  the  lantern  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  see  displayed  on 
the  soreen  the  act  of  clisiiging  the  views  unless  it  be  effected  by 
dissolving  by  a  pair  of  lanterns.  During  tbe  momentary  stoppage 
of  the  light  one  picture  has  been  removed  and  its  place  occupied 
by  another,  the  effect  being  really  good  if  it  be  expeditiously  done ; 
and  it  may  be  all  done  in  less  than  a  second.  A  screen  of  ground, 
or  ground  and  coloured,  glass  can  be  advautageously  used  instead 
of  the  opaque  screen  spoken  of. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES.. 
In  your  issue  of  the  eth  ult.  the  neglect  of  photognphers  to  repro- 
duce those  negatives  which  are  valuable,  and  from  which  a  l^rge 
number  of  prints  are  or  may  be  required,  is  shown  to  be  one  whiou, 
in  case  of  any  accident  to  the  negative,  may  seriously  interfere  with 
the  profit  resulting  from  the  sale  of  such  prints,  owinB  to  tbe  cost  of 
spotting  out,  &e.,  required.  Well  do  I  remember  the  look  of  weari- 
ness expressed  on  the  face  of  a  young  Isdy  whose  duty  it  was  to  spot 
out  the  eartei  resulting  from  a  large  order  of  a  celebrity  whose  nega- 
tive had  been  damaged  owing  to  some  misadventure. 

The  powsr  of  being  able  to  reproduce  with  ease  a  negative,  the 
prints  from  which  reproduction  eonld  not  be  distinguished  from  those 
resulting  ham  tbe  original,  would  confer  advantages  which  moat  of 
us  would  be  glad  to  possess.  The  means  of  doing  so  at  present  may 
be  briefiy  recapitulated,  and  their  defects,  from  my  point  of  view, 
mentioned. 

First  ia  the  wet  collodion  prooesa,  by  which  a  transparency 
is  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  dsvelopsd  either  by  iron 
or  pyrogailio  acid.  From  a  picture  so  produced  a  negative  is  made 
by  repeating  the  process,  sunstituting  lor  the  negative  the  positive 
made  m  the  first  operation.  The  transpareni?  may  be  of  an  enlarged 
size  or  otherwise.  Should  it  be  an  enlarged  one  the  result,  when 
tbe  negative  made  therefrom  ia  a  rednclion,  is  more  likely  to  be 
satiabotory,  because  any  defeats  due  to  errors  in  manipulation  in  the 
positive  are  reduced.  An  excellent  result  may  be  obtained  by  the 
judicious  retouching  of  the  transparency  before  tha  negative  is 
made;  but  this  is  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  aa  reproduction  is  in 
this  case  impossible. 

The  defects  are  those  inherent  in  any  process  where  development 
is  owing  to  the  precinitation  of  particles,  and  also  optical  difficulties, 
tbe  greatest  of  wbicn,  I  am  inchned  to  think,  is  that  of  foeussins 
sharp.  Many  may  treat  this  last  lightly,  but  a  little  tliought  will 
soon  show  its  importance.  Yet,  after  dJI,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
capabilities  of  the  wet  process  for  purposes  of  reproduction  have  not 
yet  reached  their  full  development 

Secondly :  when  a  dry  plate  is  superimposed  on  a  negative  and  a 
transparency  thus  made,  by  a  repetition  of  tbe  process,  again  sub- 
stituting the  transparency  for  the  negative,  a  result  is  produced  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  original.  An  excellent  variation  is  that  proposed 
some  time  since,  and  based  on  tlie  reduction  of  bromide  of  silver 
and  tbe  subsequent  solution  of  the  metal  leaving  the  unaltered  bro- 
mide behind.  In  this  manner  a  negative  is  reproduced  at  one  ope- 
ration, and  without  the  intervention  of  a  transparency.  It  wonld  be 
difficult  indeed  to  find,  amid  all  our  varied  processes,  a  more  beau- 
tiful operation  than  is  involved  in  the  means  named.  The  coUodio- 
diloride  process  may  be  classified  with  dry  plates,  and  for  purposes 
of  reproduction  ia  inferior  to  none  of  its  class,  it  onIy_  being  a  ques- 
tion of  a  long  exposure  compared  with  a  bromo-iodised  film,  yet 
liaving  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with  development,  and  by  those 
unaccustomed  to  the  development  of  dry  plates  it  must  be  favourably 

The  disadvantages  in  all  prooeases  where  glass  is  tbe  mafer'sl 
employed  for  the  support  of  the  body  or  bodies  about  to  be  used  are 
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obfioos,  ankH  jpl^te  ^ma  be  employed;  tni  probably  tbets  are  few 
pbotogmpbera  who  indulge  in  the  loxaiy  of  tbie  Mtiole,  to  aaj 
nolhinji;  of  the  tionble  of  prepariiig  dry  piatw  (it  is  a  troable  when 
your  hands  are  tolerably  fall  of  ordinary  nork).  Further;  aoy 
method  eliminating  the  uneertaiuty  of  exposure  and  giving  eqail 
results  would,  without  doubt,  snpenede  any  dry  plates. 

Then  oomeH  the  carbon  prooeas.  Anyone  vrritmg  in  a  diiparaging 
mumer  of  thia  proaass  would  betray  an  entire  ignoranee  of 
its  powers.  .It  certainly  has  produced  in  Iha  hands  of  skilfal 
manipulators  raaulta  inferior  to  none.  Theoretically,  for  the  repro- 
duction of  negatirea  the  aize  of  the  original,  the  process  is  perfection 
itself;  for,  if  a  piece  of  suitable  carbon  tissue  be  exposed  under  a 
negative,  every  portion  of  it  which  ia  acted  upon  by  the  light  is,  after 
dcTelopment,  oorTsepondingly  opaque  to  its  transmiasion  and  in  tbe 
ratio  of  the  esposure  received.  If,  Sow,  another  piece  of  tiasue  be 
placed  io  contact  with  a  traosparency  bo  produced  and  piintod,  a 
Begatire  is  the  result,  having  for  printing  purposes  no  difference  from 
the  original.  Photographers  are,  as  a  body,  very  slow  to  take  up 
anything  likely  to  change  their  mode  of  working,  otherwise  it  wojild  i 
not  require  any  efforts  of  mine  in  this  advanced  age  of  carbon  to  I 
point  oat  its  worth ;  but  the  "  lime  will  come."  Yet  I  apprehend  a 
means  whereby  the  production  of  a  transparency  could  be  watched 
like  that  of  a  silver  print  would  have  clurma  to  many  that  nana 
other  oonld  have,  and  to  snob  attention  may  now  be  drawn. 

Some  time  since  a  gentleman  gave  what  is  a  valuable  means  for 
(he  production  of  transparencies  toi  any  purpoaea  (I  reaUy  forget  his 
name,  otherwise  I  sboijd  be  glad  to  "render  unto  Ctesai  the  things 
which  are  Cseiar's,"  bnt  I  hope  be  will  take  the  will  for  tbe  deed}.  A 
sheet  of  paper  was  coated  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  and  then 
agaia  with  ohlorised  albumen.  When  dry  this  was  sensitised, 
printed,  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with  the  exception  of 
printing  very  dark.    It  was  then  transferred  to  glass,  the  paper 


there  ia  a  kind  of  decora&>n  perfsotly  adaptable  ud  legUimate  whieh, 
were  it  not  for  ita  costliness,  might  bare  oeen  mnoh  more  naed  than 
it  has  been.  We  allude  to  decorative  designs  done  on  a  flat  sarfaca 
and  meant  to  appear  as  such — a  thing  quite  different  from  the 
mock  realietio  scene  painting  which  has  beeu  so  long  in  vogue,  and 
which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  practices  in  modem  tbeatrea, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  photography  as  an  art.  It  is  impoauble  to 
delude  tbe  leas  into  treating  such  things  as  if  they  were  real,  for  it 
is  an  instrument  without  imagination.  We  may  be  carried  away  by 
the  glitter  and  illasion  of  the  playhooae,  and  the  eye  deceived  by 
the  mind,  but  photography  has  no  such  follies.  The  inappropriate- 
ness  of  these  scenic  effecta  for  a  studio  is  therefore  sufficiently  note- 
worthy, and  has  often  enough  excited  notice.  Not  so  aim^e  tapestry, 
sewn  or  painted  work  on  cloth,  meant  to  be  that  and  nothing  else. 
Here,  however,  sewn  or  the  finer  kinds  of  loomed  work  is  quite  oat 
of  the  question,  and  paintings  of  any  quality  arejust  about  aa  costly; 
and,  besides,  these  dooe  in  the  ordinary  manner  would  be  of  litUa 
more  value  than  a  framed  painting.  To  be  usefnl,  and  to  have  at 
once  tbe  power  of  giving  great  variety  and  richness  of  effect,  tliia 
kind  of  painting  ought  to  be  as  flexible  and  movable  as  a  curtain. 

H.  Lacan  says  that  a  process  of  applying  colours  so  as  to  leave  the 
olotb  thus  flexible  has  been  discovered  of  late.  It  is,  according  to 
bim,  an  old  art  much  in  vogue  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
paintings  of  that  sort  took  tbe  place  of  the  later-woven  tapestries  iu 
apartments.  Under  Henry  II.  and  Loois  XIII.  and  XTV.  of  France, 
painting  in  oil  was  often  used  in  eonjunotioa  with  this  woven  work 
in  deooralive  furniture  and  sacerdotal  ornaments.  Of  the  prooeas  by 
which  thia  kind  of  painting  was  done  there  remains  now  no  trace, 
bat  recently  a  clever  artist  has  set  himself  to  redtacover  it  or  to 
invent  a  new  plan.  After  long  effort  and  many  failures  he  has  buc- 
ceeded.  It  is  well  known  that  the  printing  of  chemical  ooloura  oa 
calico  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  almost  indehble  has  long 


being  removed  by  the  re-solution  of  the  india-rubber.  By  the  aid  of  been  in  use.  If  yon  take  a  piece  of  cloth  of  this  kind  which  baa 
this  process  the  reprodaotion  of  negatives  is  so  obvions  as  to  require  been  printed  with  good  colours  and  wash  it  with  soap  and  water  no 
no^mment.  I  perceptible  difference  will  be  visible,  and  these  colours  add  nothing 


With  chloride  of  eilver  as  the  sensitive  body  it  is  at  ones  evident 
that  a  great  number  of  changes  may  be  rung.  With  a  gelatine 
emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver  (I  here  give  e  hint  to  Mr.  Eennett  that 
tbe  snpply  of  it  might  be  profitable  as  "  transparency  pellicle"),  and 
also  with  sheets  of  gelatine,  I  have  obtained  very  promising  results. 

I  will  now  conclude  by  ^ving  an  outline  of  a  proceee  I  intend  ex- 
perimenting further  with,  in  the  hope  that  tliose  who  have  time  to 
spare  and  feel  inclined  may  give  it  a  little  attention.  A  sheet  of 
mioa  or  paper  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  then  with 
oollodio-Miloride  of  silver  fumed  with  ammonia,  printed,  fixed  (for 
this  purpose  I  prefer  ammonia — my  reasons  I  will  give  some 
other  time)  and  tranaferred.  From  this  any  number  of  negatives 
may  be  made  by  the  same  process  and  transferred  to  Perkesine. 
The  objects  are — permanance,  which  I  doubt  with  albumen ;  the 
ability  to  print  from  either  side  of  the  negative,  and  to  stow  your  nega- 
tives away  in  a  book  and  re-use  your  gloss ;  making  vignetted 
negatives ;  giving  variety  to  the  background  by  the  careful  printing 
of  the  transpareuay.  This  being  done  it  is  done  once  and  for  all. 
So,  to  the  tune  of  an  old  "  leader  "  of  yours,  our  art  may  find  some 
useful "  nork  for  Parkesine  "  to  do.  W.  E.  Batho. 


DECOHATTVE  PAINTING  ON  CLOTH. 
Photoorafhio  portrailore  will  never  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  tbe  painter.  No  matter  what  scientific  appliances  may  be 
need,  or  what  perfection  of  processes,  at  every  turn  the  hand,  eye, 
and  bmsh  of  the  artist  are  called  into  requisition.  The  accessories 
to  a  picture  at  the  time  it  is  taken,  and  the  picture  itself  at  every 
stage  of  its  progress  towards  completion,  must  now  be  considered 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  artistic  handiwork  bestowed  on  them. 
Thus  the  old  dispute  as  to  what  is  art  and  what  is  not  in  photograpby 
solves  itself,  as  each  things  are  apt  to  do,  in  an  excellent  practical 
fosliioD ;  for,  whatever  phofogiaphy  may  bo,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  real  antagonism  between  it  and  the  older  forms  of  art.  It  msy 
have  modified  and  opened  new  channels  for  these,  but  it  has  in  no 
sense  obliterated  them. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  tbe  subject  which  this  paper  deals  with,  and 
which  has  been  fully  gone  into  in  a  late  number  of  tlie  Moni- 
teuT  d»  la  Photographie,  by  M.  E.  Lacan,  is  one  of  much  interest  to 
the  photographer;  for  in  portraiture,  at  any  rale.  tJie  highest  form  of 
accessory  decoration  has  yet  by  no  means  been  reached.  Fainted 
bodcgrounds  have  become  almost  a  by-word  of  contempt,  it  has  been 
80  impossible  to  adept  their  perspectives  to  the  reqoirements  of  a 
atudio,  or  to  make  tbem  fit  into  the  solid  objects  around  them.    Bat 


to  the  thickness  of  tbe  cloth.  But  it  will  be  different  if  yon  put  tha 
cloth  in  the  strong  sunhghL  A  short  time  of  such  exposure  will  ba 
found  to  have  materially  weakened  the  briUiancy  of  the  tints.  Theaa 
colours,  whioh  stand  washing  thoroughly,  may  be  aaid  to  vanish  with 
eiposnre  to  air  and  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  obemical  reagenta  whioh  serve  for  a  base  of 
adherence  for  the  colonring  matter  are  apt  to  attack  more  or  lesa 
injuriously  tha  fabrics  themselves,  and  to  endanger  their  stability. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  secret  of  painting 
in  oil  colours  in  ttiis  way  having  been  lost,  the  idea  was  entertained 
of  having  recoorse  to  colours  prepared  with  gam  for  painting  and 
stamping  the  clothes  destined  for  theatre  costumes,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  eighteenth-century  work  of  this  kind  prove  that  this  gum, 
which  was  esteemed  inoffeneive,  became  in  a  short  time  a  violent  oor- 
rosive  when  appUed  to  the  ttasues.  In  saying  this  M.  Lacan  doea 
not  allude  to  the  attempts  made  to  revive  the  method  of  wall  decora- 
tion in  colours  laid  on  with  glue  fcolU  <U  ptanj,  and  which  may  be 
seen  exposed  to  the  glare  of  day  iu  our  grand  houses.  Eveirona 
knows  Uiat  these  colours  disappear  with  tiie  least  acratoh.  Objec- 
tions may  equally  be  found  against  attempts  to  paint  with  oils  in  tha 
ordinary  way  or  by  means  of  various  spirit  varnishes ;  but  these  we 
need  not  trouble  onr  readers  by  detailing,  they  being  suf&ciently 
obvions. 

The  question  is— If  this  process  be  not  any  of  these,  what  is  it?  It 
is  nothing  other  than  printing  with  fine  mcrei  gratiei — printers'  ink. 
Everyone  knows  bow  slight  is  the  deposit  which  such  matter  leavea  on 
the  surface  of  any  fabrio  on  whicb  it  is  impressed,  and  that,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  composition  does  not  leave  anything  injnrious  in  the 
texture.  There  is  notliing  that  we  can  see  of  Ihe  nattire  of  a  "  dis- 
covery "  in  this  fact,  for  we  fancy  it  was  the  fashion  to  print  on 
calico  in  some  such  way  many  years  ago.  If  the  cloth  be  prepared, 
or  the  ink  of  such  a  consistency  as  neither  to  allow  of  a  tliick 
deposit  stiffening  the  cloth  or  of  "  running  "  so  as  to  blur  the  image, 
there  should  be  no  dilficully  in  making  exceedingly  effective  deco- 
rative designs  in  oolonrs  or  otherwise,  after  this  fashion,  on  dotb. 
Undonbtedly  it  wonld  be  a  very  superior  plan  to  that  of  the  present 
system  of  scene-painting  for  photographic  accessories,  and,  by  the 
nae  of  blocks,  designs  miEbt  be  multiplied  of  an  exquisite  kind  at  an 
extremely  cheap  rate.  As  M.  Lacan  points  out,  it  may  also  admit 
of  efiect  of  colour  such  as  the  obsolete  process  never  attained  to, 
and,  by  means  of  the  mechanical  printing  related  to  autolypy,  may 
be  made  available  for  reproducing  photographs  even  on  cloth  and  in 
colours  in  a  way  far  superior  to  anything  ever  before  attained. 
Photographs  might  then  be  reproduced  of  flowers  and  other  natnnd 
objects  as  part  of  new  and  beautiful  designs  for  calicos. 


Much  IS,  1874] 
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The  exket  modiSoatioii  of  this  "  ^aasy-inh  "  printing  H.  Laean 
'  doM  not  favonr  his  readen  faj  describing ;  but  he  atatea  that  it  has 
become  jerj  tnnoh  in  Togne  amongat  Frenoh  arohiteots,  and  promises 
to  help  towards  reviving  the  rich -coloured  decorationa  of  art  of  the 
but  two  centnries.  Thera  is  no  doubt  that  oil-colaurs  of  anj  kind, 
if  titey  «au  be  applied  aofGcientljr  dilated  to  pteveot  too  much  filling 
of  porea  and  the  consequent  cracking  of  the  oloth,  afford  a  more 
permanent  means  of  pictorial  art  than  ahemical  combinationa  and 
aeidfl ;  hut  the  matter  moat  he  as  yet  too  mnoh  in  its  infauc;  as  a 
method  of  colour  prinUng  to  enable  one  to  saj  what  it  is  oi  how  tu 
it  may  go  in  this  direction.  The  anbject  ia  well  worth  the  oonaidera- 
tion  of  photographera ;  but  we  ahoold  also  like  to  hear  mueh  more 
definitely  what  the  thiog  is  in  its  details. 


THE  PROPOSED  BRITISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
I  HATB  reason  to  believe  that  a  sreat  many  photogntphers  share 
with  me  tbe  opinion  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  will  be  for 
the  general  good  to  diaaolve  the  onfortunate  London  Photographic 
Soeietf,  and  found  in  the  place  of  it  a  new  society  on  better  prin- 
dplu,  with  a  higher  aim,  and  andcr  proper  management. 

Althongh  not  a  member  myaelf,  I  have  watched  the  doinga  of  the 
tH  Sooie^  for  about  twenty  years,  have  rejoiced  in  its  early  suceeBS 
daring  its  palmy  days,  and  have  deplored,  during  the  many  dark 
yean  of  its  decline,  the  downfall  of  the  hopes  which  were  at  first 
antertained  of  it.  Its  whole  hietory  has  beeu  familiar  to  me  aince 
I  firat  took  np  tbe  pen  aa  a  contributerto  photographic  literature,  and 
the  eansea  of  its  decline  have  always  been  ho  perfectly  apnarent  to 
ma  that  I  have  foreseen  and  predicted  that,  aooner  or  later,  the  indig- 
nation of  members  generally  would  be  aroosed  and  the  real 
governing  body  be  compelled  throngh  a  vote  of  censure,  or  what 
wonld  be  eqaivalent  to  it,  to  rsaign  tneir  aeata.  This  has  at  length 
occnrred,  and  the  Society  is  now  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  revolatiun. 
Wonld  it  not  be  better  to  say  at  once  dtisolation  ?  Many  members 
thinh  ao.  Then  what  would  be  easier  than  to  divide  amongst  such 
members  as  have  really  paid  their  entrance  fee  and  their  aubaoription 
for  the  current  year  whatcTer  balance  may  remain  after  the  debts 
of  the  Society  have  been  cancelled,  and  declare  it  dissolved  ? 
What  that  actual  balance  might  be  it  ia  not  for  me  to  oon- 
jeetnre,  but  I  observe  that  the  arrears  of  entranoe  fees  and  sub- 
■ciibtiona  due  amount  to  ^145  Sa..  one-fifth  of  which  is  to  be 
regarded  aa  a  bad  debt,  while  £0i  lis.  are  due  for  sales  of,  and 
adrerLisemenls  in,  the  joumo) !  The  balance  at  the  bankers  amounts 
to  ;E171  Is.  6d. ;  and  the  debts  of  the  Society  to  £47  10s.  8d. 
("about").  Thus,  unlesa  the  word  "about"  has  a  rather  loose 
rignification,  that  half  of  the  members  who  appear  to  have  paid  np 
their  anbsoription  for  thia  year  in  advance  would  have  a  chance  of 
getting  it  back  again  in  the  event  of  a  diaaolution. 

If  we  look  back  to  tbe  paat  hiatory  of  the  Society  for  the  cause  of 
iU'decUne,  of  its  nttai  neelessoess,  except  to  serve  the  interests  of  a 
pai^  who  have  retained  office  for  a  long  period  of  yaara,  and  of  its 
preaent  deplorable  state,  we  ahall  find  it  readily  enough  in  the  long 
aeries  of  "  seandalB  " — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  uae  a  term  which  haa 
now  become  common  in  apeaking  of  failurea  of  administration— wluch 
have  prevailed  ever  since  that  particular  party  was  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  its  affairs.  This  long  aeriea,  extending  over 
about  fourteen  years,  will  be  found  to  include  journal  aoondala, 
medal  scandals,  and  a  debt  soaudal — enough  to  sink  any  society ;  and 
If  a  faint  gleam  of  hope  has  within  the  last  year  or  two  daWned 
upon  thifl  most  unfortunate  Society,  that  may  be  traced  mainly  to 
the  influence  of  a  few  new  men  in  the  Council,  whose  treatment  by 
their  fellow-membera  has,  however,  been  anch  that  they  were  com- 
pelled, t>ef()re  the  recent  hubbub,  to  resign  their  aeata  I  Does  any 
one  donbt  the  exiatence  of  anch  acandala  aa  thoae  to  wliioh  I  allude  ? 
Then  he  need  only  look  back  to  what  has  occurred  during  the  post 
few  months  to  find  enough  to  aatiafy  the  most  greedy  appetite  for 
such  things. 

Didnot  ajnry  composed  of  the  Conneillast  year  award  six  out  of 
nine  medals  to  members  of  its  own  body?  Was  not  an  important 
qneation  put  to  the  President  fay  t.  member  at  a  recent  ordinary 
meeting  lappressed  in  the  report  of  that  meeting  in  tbe  Society  a 
jonmaf?  and  did  not  the  Council  oppose,  illegally  and  obatmctively, 
the  petition  signed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  reqaisitionists  for  a 
reform  in  the  laws,  and  treat  that  petition  with  auperailiouB  con- 
tempt? The  fact  is.  if  X  may  be  allowed  to  speak  figuratively,  the 
poor  Society  haa  been  ridden,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  like  Sinbad 
the  sailor,  by  an  old  man  of  the  sea ;  and  now  that  the  old  man  haa 
been  dislodged,  the  misfortune  is  that  poor  Sinbad  is  so  exhausted  aa 
to  be  almost  unable  to  rise  again.  Then  why  attempt  to  raise  him  ? 
Batbei  let  him  die  in  peace  and  be  respectably  interred. 


Tom  we  then  to  tbe  formation  of  a  new  pbotogmphie  society, 
noder  a  new  name,  with  a  new  set  of  office-bearers,  better  rules,  and 
a  higher  aim.  In  the  establishment  of  sach  a  society  a  number  of 
different  ideas  and  interests  will  have  to  be  consulted,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  may  be  wisdom.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  beoome  membera  of  it  shonld  therefore  consult  tocether  and 
compare  views;  and,  as  I  am  myaalf  in  that  powtion,  I  will  now 
venture,  with  our  Editors'  leave,  to  offer  a  few  hints  for  the  cou- 
aideration  of  others  who  may  be  similarly  disposed. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  has  lately  suggested  a  grand  scheme 
whioh  I  feel  much  too  timid  and  cautious  to  back,  ^though  acme 
kind  friend  haa  done  me  the  honour  to  aasooiate  my  name  wiLli 
his  in  connection  with  it,  calling  it  the  "  Sutton- Wortley  "  programme 
of  a  new  aooiety — a  name  which  I  beg  may  be  discontinued,  as 
having  had  iti  origin  in  a  nustake.  S^  ideas,  if  leas  grand  than 
Colonel  Wortley's,  are,  I  tliink,  more  practical.  I  an)  a  great  believer 
in  the  process  of  gradual  development,  becanae  I  find  it  to  be  that 
which  Nature  herself  employs  in  elaborating  her  moat  perfect  and 
permanent  results.  It  is  a  sturdy  oak,  the  growth  of  years  in  a 
good  soil,  and  not  a  gaudy  and  perishable  funsua,  the  growth  of  a 
single  night  out  of  a  mosa  of  corruption,  which  we  wish  the  new 
society  in  time  to  resemble.  Let  ua.  then,  plant  carefolly  a  healthy 
seed,  and  watch  over  ita  growth  with  proper  eolicitude,  shielding  it 
from  all  noxions  iufluences,  and  handing  it  down  to  our  sueoessors 
to  develope,  year  by  year,  into  the  giant  tree.  And  let  ns  give  to 
tliis  young  plant  the  name  which  it  aliould  always  bear  and  honourably 
retain — not  a  local  but  a  national  one — and  call  it  the  "  British 
Photographic  Society," 

The  Uml  which  this  society  ought  to  attempt  at  first  ebonld  ba  to 
held  regular  meetings,  an  annual  exhibition,  and  to  award  medals  of 
progress  for  inventions  and  disooveriea  in  the  science,  the  processes, 
tlie  sppliancee,  and  the  applioatione  of  photography.  All  this  it 
should  make  Dp  its  mind  to  do  at  once ;  afterwardii  it  may  consider 
whetlier  it  may  not  have  premises  of  ita  own,  built  according  to  its 
own  plan,  aud  combining  exhibition  rooms  witli  laboratoriea  and  a 
college  for  instruction  in  the  yarions  branches  of  photography,  Ac., 
according  aa  its  fonds  increase  so  as  to  justify  the  outlay. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  annual  aubscription  be  two  gaineas,  and 
that  the  first  two  hundred  members  who  join  should  be  exempt  front 
the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee.  That  no  arreora  of  subsciiptions 
be  allowed,  and  that  the  names  of  delinquents  be  posted  in  the 
meeting -room,  and  the  privileges  of  membership  denied  to  them,  as 
is  done  in  yacht  cinba  and  other  societies.  It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  a  society  is  a  sort  of  unlimited  oomnany,  in  which  every 
member  ia  aeparately  responsible  for  the  whole  debt  which  the 
society  may  incur — a  oircumatance  which  renders  it  very  necessary 
that  debts  should  be  paid  in  ready  money,  and  that  a  treaaurer's 
annual  report  should  contain  no  fabulous  estimates  of  the  value  of 
assets  to  balance  against  real  habilities.  Ko  deception  as  to  the  real 
fiuanciol  state  of  the  society  should  ba  palmed  off  upon  the  mem- 
bers, but  money  matters  should  be  kept  square  as  a  primaiy  con- 
aideration;  whilst  aurplus  funds  should  always  be  regarded  as  a 
means  for  Uie  further  development  of  the  society's  operations  in 
some  useful  direction. 

Meetings  should  be  held,  if  possible,  fortnightly ;  and  the  aooiety 
should  supply  refreshments  to  the  members  preaent,  for  nothing 
commands  so  good  on  attendance  as  this.  lb  is  pleasant,  after  the 
meeting,  to  adjourn  to  the  refieahment  table  and  gossip  with  one's 
friends  whilst  sipping  one's  cofiee  and  eating  one's  rusk,  but  Bingn- 
lorly  unpleasant  to  have  to  turn  out  into  London  streets  on  a  dark 
winter's  night,  upon  an  empty  stomach,  and,  after  a  cold  drive  home 
at  midnight,  find  the  fire  out  and  Uie  aervants  gone  to  bed,  and 
nothing  comfortable  awaiting  one ;  or,  perhops,  a  late  supper,  which 
ia  certain  to  give  one  a  headache  the  next  morning.  After  leaving 
one's  wine  and  dessert  at  seven,  to  attend  a  meeting  which  is  held 
probably  at  a  distance  of  some  milea  from  one'a  reaidence,  one  feels 
the  comfort  of  a  cup  of  coffee  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  after  tlie 
meeting,  before  one  aalhea  forth  again  on  the  homeward  journey. 
True,  there  are  supper-rooms  in  London ;  but  these,  Z  fancy,  are  not 
exactly  the  places  which  a  respectable  pater/amiliiu  would  care  to 

There  should  be  no  long,  heavy  papers  read  at  the  meetings ;  and 
these  should  be  managed  pretty  much  after  the  fashion  of  those  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  where  many  memboia  con- 
tribute each  a  mite  towards  a  diaousaion,  and  bring  objects  of  interest 
to  exjiibit.  Nothing  can  be  better  managed  tlian  tba  meetings  of 
the  French  Society,  and  they  may  be  taken  aa  a  pattern  of  what 
a  meeting  should  he. 

A  word  or  two  now  abont  what  shonld  be  avoided  by  the  new 
society.  i_.,,j  .^       ,.    -^-^-^-    ....^ 
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la  the  firat  plue,  it  ahoDld  avoid  most  Bornpnlouly  the  pnbluM- 
tion  of  a  journal.  Espsrieaoa  has  already  shown  that  then  ia 
nothing  bo  miachievona  and  bo  liable  to  abuse  as  this — nothing  so 
exhanstiva  to  the  fiDanooH  of  a  sooietj,  and  so  certain  to  produce 
endlesa  nnpleasanlness  amongst  the  raembera  in  tlie  shaps  of 
rivakieB,  jealonsieB,  &□.  If  there  were  no  photof^aphio  journals  in 
existenoe,  than  a  photographic  society  might,  perhaps,  with  propria tj 
start  one ;  but  even  then,  in  order  to  paj  its  expenses,  it  woold  liave 
to  be  conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  ability  and  oommercial  cleTSi- 
neM,  and  ita  editor  wonld  have  a  great  deal  too  much  power  to  offend 
one  patty  in  the  society  and  aid  another.  All  this  has  been  proved 
again  and  agaio,  and  the  old  Society  may  trace  most  of  its  troubles 
to  ita  joomal,  which  afforded  for  a  numbar  of  yeara  an  unfortooate 
illnatration  of  the  erilB  to  which  I  allude.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
for  a  moment  what  would  beoome  of  the  Edinburgh  or  Manchester 
Photographic  Societies,  now  so  pleasantly  conducted,  if,  instead  of 
sending  their  proceedings  to  bs  reported  in  this  old-established 
BarriBH  Joqbsix  of  Photoorapht,  with  its  large  circulation,  pene- 
trating into  every  earner  of  the  earth  where  our  language  is  spoken, 
they  were  to  start  a  journal  of  their  own !  How  long  would  tbeii 
roamben  poll  amicably  together,  or  the  aooiety  keep  out  of  debt  and 
botheration  ?  I  ventnre  to  beliere — Uiougli  I  have  no  authority  for 
actually  saying  so — that  Tss  Bbitiss  Joubnal  of  FaoTOOiuPHr— 
the  organ  of  the  reform  party  in  the  late  movement — would  lend  a 
portion  of  its  space,  with  pleaanre  and  free  of  charge,  to  a  report  of 
the  prooeedmgs  of  the  "  British  Photographic  Society,"  which  might 
be  furnished  to  it  by  the  society's  special  reporter,  and  approved  by 
the  CoanoU.  Snrefj  such  an  arrangement  would  bs  a  most  happy 
escape  from  a  difficulty  which  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
strangle  the  oldlSooiety,  Any  other  mode  of  publishing  ita  reports 
wonld  be  a  fooliBh  waste  of  its  fnnda,  and  an  act  of  eiily  vanity; 
baaidoB  which,  by  entering  into  direct  rivalry  with  existing  joamala, 
tlie  utility  of  which  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  the  society's 
Jonrnal  would  do  positive  harm  iaatead  of  good. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Chemical,  Astronomical,  Statis- 
tical, and  other  societiea  publish  their  own  reports,  and  why  should 
no  t  a  leading  photograptiio  society  do  so  too  ?  The  answer  is  that  snoh 
Boeieties  as  I  have  named  cover  in  their  operations  a  very  wide  area 
of  leimtifie  research,  whilst  their  ^irooesdingB  are  mainly  confined  to 
loimtific  inveatigationB ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  a  photographic 
society,  where  it  ia  the  art  rather  than  the  tciejtee  of  photography 
which  reosivea  the  attention  of  members,  most  of  wh6m  cultivate  it 
as  a  profession,  or  with  a  commercial  object  in  view.  Thus,  in  the 
latter  case,  commercial  interests  may  clash,  while  they  cannot  in  the 
other,  and  as  editor  wonld  have  a  much  more  difficult  part  to  play. 
L«t  us,  then,  view  this  matter  of  the  joomal  with  prooticU  common 
seoae,  and  not  be  carried  away  by  too  grand  nationa  and  get  onr- 
selves  into  a  msBS.  If  it  should  be  asked  what  inducement  country 
members  wonld  havs  to  join,  if  their  only  privilege,  viz.,  the  receipt 
of  the  Booiaty's  journal,  free  of  charge,  were  to  ceoae — I  reply,  what 
conntiy  member  would  ever  be  induced  to  join  the  society  for  the 
-  mere  sake  of  saving  a  few  shillinga  annually  by  obtaining  free  a 
report  of  its  proceedings,  when  he  wonld  be  sure  to  find  them  sqoally 
well  reported  in  his  "  commercial  journal,"  which  would  also  include 
a  masB  of  other  matter?  What  attractiona  would  the  society's  jour- 
nal offer  to  him  under  these  cironmstances  1  That  it  wonld  be  left 
nneut  and  be  regarded  &b  so  much  waste  papat  has  been  already 
proved. 

Another  thing  which  a  new  society  ought  to  avoid  is  that  of  placmg 
amonget  its  liit  of  office-bearers  mere  ornamental  gentlemen  wiUi 
handles  to  their  names,  who  would  take  no  active  interest  in  ita  affairs : 
nor  gentlemen  who  have  already  proved  themselvee  onflt  for  holding 
office  by  their  antecedents  in  tbst  capacity.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
this  point,  for  I  hope  that  a  delicate  hint  will  snffice.  There  are  now 
thousands  of  good  practical  photographers  in  every  civilised  country; 
surely  from  amongst  such  a  large  class  of  tliem  as  are  to  be  found  in 
England  we  might  select  aa  office-bearers  of  a  new  society  men 
whose  names  are  identical  with  progress— men  of  good  practical 
sense  in  business  matters,  and  men  who  would  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  all  departures  from  the  strict  line  of  honour  and  gentlemanly 
conduct. 

Id  concluding,  I  would  venture  to  offer  a  remark  or  two  reapecting 
the  charge  which  has  been  recently  broDght  against  the  London 
Photographic  Society  of  having  done  nothing  to  encourage  scientific 
research.  This  may  be  true ;  but  the  same  thing  is  equally  true  of 
every  other  provincial  or  foreign  phott^aphio  sooiety.  The  fact  is, 
the  tcitnee  of  photography,  botii  in  ita  optica  and  its  chemietry,  is  a 
very  tough  job,  and  few  even  of  our  best  men  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  tackle  it.  The  course  of  large  pencils  of  great  obliquity  through 
lenses  hu  never  yet  been  analytically  investigated,  owing  to  the 


aDomoiu  Ubonr  wbioh  that  would  involve,  and  the  problem  ha*  beea 
left  for  solutiou  in  any  partictdar  ooae  to  the  practical  optician  by  the 
readier  method  of  trial  and  error.  Aa  for  the  chemistry  of  photo- 
graphy, that  seems  to  involve  greater  diffioulty  atill,  so  that  practical 
men  have  been  left  to  work  out  practical  problems  in  their  own  way, 
unaided,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  suggeetiona  of  the  soieutisL  I  offer 
these  remarks  by  way  of  apology  for  the  London  FhotognLphio 
Society,  which  can,  at  anyrate,  point  to  one  of  its  members.  Captain 
Abnay,  as  having  read  a  very  able  paper  last  year,  at  one  ol  tha 
Sooiety  a  maetiogB,  on  a  theory  of  (he  latent  image,  supported  bj 
many  interesting  experiments.  THOkus  Sonoa,  B.A. 


LIGHTIMO  FOR  POBTEAITS. 
[PHoToaaAPHio  HoaucB.] 
So  much  has  already  been  written  on  this  subject  thst  a  feeling  of 
embarrasBment  controls  me  in  intradadng  it  again  to  your  readers ;  bnt 
faelina  also  that  herein  ia  the  great  need  of  the  majority  of  the  fraternity, 
and  that  it  ia  indeed  the  hey  to  success  in  portrait  photography,  I  am 
induced  to  write  a  short  article  under  this  head. 
The  whole  system  of  lighting  a  subjeot  for  a  photographic  portrait  is 


-The  light  must  be  properly 
>r  out  the  hghting;  ani{  tli« 
development  regulated  to  the  exposure.  No  one  of  these  three  items 
can  be  in  error  without  destroying,  with  mathematical  certainty,  tha 
pa/ecl  result.  You  may  oppracimnie  and  prodooe  good  pictures,  bat 
not  tbe  hesl.  Place  a  sitter  under  on  uncurtained  Ught,  even  in  the  moat 
favourable  position  possible,  and  wa  at  once  see  that  one  aide  of  the 
face  is  in  very  atrong  lights  and  the  other  io  very  atrong  shadow.  We 
can  hardly  see  any  detail  in  the  shidow,  except  we  squint  the  eyes  and 
abut  out  the  volume  of  light  which  confaaes  our  vision  (ss  it  will  also 
thst  of  the  lens),  then  we  see  some  of  the  detaiti.  Now  take  a  lsrg« 
cardboard  and  hold  it  to  the  aide  of  your  face,  neatest  the  direction 
from  which  the  lisbt  cornea,  and  hold  it  also  in  sooh  a  manner  that  yoa 
aee  only  tbe  shadow  side  of  the  Bitter's  face,  and  observe  how,  at  th« 
instant  the  hght  side  of  the  face  is  obscured  by  tbe  iaterpoaition  of  the 
cardboard,  the  shadow  aeenu  to  hghten  and  become  transparent.  Wo 
perceive  at  once,  from  this  experiment,  that  the  shaded  si<k  of  the  face 
IS  not  in  the  deep  shadow  it  aeemed  to  be,  but  that  the  force  of  contrast 
caused  it  to  appear  so ;  and  pracikally,  for  all  purposes  of  photograpliy, 
it  ie  so,  for  we  cannot  make  our  lenses  aquint.  You  wul  see  oy  thia 
that  by  balance  I  mean  an  even  illumination  or  light,  so  moiuigea  that 
the  controstB  shall  not  be  white  and  black.  There  is  no  pure  white  oa 
the  fiesh  ol  the  pictures  of  our  beat  painters,  and  the  high  hghta  of  onr 
best  photographs  are  always  keyed  man;  tones  below  white;  but,  for 
all  this,  tbe  shadows  are  so  managed,  by  being  kept  transpsrent  and  fall 
of  detail,  that  they  seem  much  lighter  than  &ey  really  are. 

Now  draw  yoar  curtains  until  the  proper  balance  is  obtained.  By 
these  contraata,  iu  connectioQ  with  the  position,  we  may  deveh^  or 
obscure  many  cbaracter-morka  in  most  facea,  and  in  tbe  good  judgment 
used  in  doing  ao  ia  shown  tbe  true  artltt;  for  it  is  a  feeling,  a  thonght, 
a  sentiment,  a  Khmpee  of  the  inner  man  which  be  is  trying  to  give  to 
his  picture,  and,  unless  the  heart  is  interested,  tha  result  will  be  as  life- 
lesa  as  "Mark  Twain's  mummy,"  If  the  light  is  obtained  by  curtaining 
down,  and  thus  gaining  balance,  the  exposure  must  be  full ;  on  the  other 
band,  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  one-third, 
more  or  less,  under  a  large  hght,  because  stronger  illumination  may  be 
used  witboot  increasing  the  ratio  between  the  brilliancy  of  the  high 
lights  and  proportionate  density  of  the  shadows.  Under  oU  lights  tha 
operator  cannot  obtain  this  balance  by  both  methods ;  for,  if  the  light  ia 
ktready  small,  the  only  way  left  is  by  reflection,  and  by  ci       '  " 


BO  already  weak  light,  and  making  the  exposure  very  long  to  get  the 
required  details  in  the  shadowa  Hence  1  am  partial  toiarge  lighta, 
which  require  lesa  use  of  the  cur(*ins  to  temper  sud  control  them.  They 
give  alwajrs  sufficient  diffnsioa  and  render  possible  any  decree  of  strength 
obtsinable  by  smaller  and  mora  direct  hghts.  I  think,  aa  a  rola,  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  operators  in  this  country  expose  their  plates 
too  short  a  time  in  the  camera  to  get  the  beat  results.  The  stranger 
the  contrasts  in  your  lighting  the  longer  moat  be  the  exposure  of  your 
plate  to  blend  and  soften  the  hghti,  make  transparent  shadows,  and 

a'  ve  fine  modelling  and  middle  tint  to  pictores.  It  ia  like  tbe  use  of  a 
ender  to  the  painter  in  oils.  If  used  with  aldll  it  produces  on  a  too 
orisp,  hard  picture  an  enchanting  softneoa  without  destroying  atraDgih 
and  character;  but  in  onskilful  hands  the  result  is  insipid  and  lifeless. 
.  in  lighting  your  sitter,  remember  you  hold  in  your  hands  an 
,  ralent  power  equal  to  the  blender  of  the  painter,  and  try  to  regulate 
the  exposure  of  your  plate  to  the  degree  of  strength  used  in  the  lifting 


r 
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'^utinQS  of  Sondies. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thb  adjoamed  geDer«l  tneetiiig  of  this  Society  wm  Held  on  Tnsid&j 
eT«iuils  lut, — Mr.  Jabez  Hnshei  ia  the  chair. 

The  CEAntHAH  explained  that  u  that  wu  an  adjourned  meeting,  and 
aa  1m  vaa  Toted  to  the  chaic  at  the  fonuer  meeting,  he  took  it  again  on 
that  oooanon  merely  to  coatinae  that  general  buainsEi.  At  the  previous 
meetum  thare  was  mnoh  exoitement  uid  feeling  manifaated,  nnder  the 
infloence  of  which  certain  oonolnaiona  bad  been  arrived  at  nhich 
par^fM  might  not  hare  been  the  OKM  liad  tiiey  had  more  time.  Daring 
th«  inteiTM  vhiok  had  eUpeed  ainee  the  la*t  meetiug  time  had  been 
aUow«d  tor  reflection  apon  tne  oiTenmatancea  of  the  oaae,  and  he  hoped 
that  mnoh  of  the  Btnmg  feeling  then  displayed  had  einoB  lubaided.  He 
would  fain  hope  that  tneir  proceedings  on  that  oooaaion  would  be  per- 
Taded  by  a  fanie  of  tbrbearuiae,  and  he  tnuted  that  eooeiliation  would 
be  adoi^ad  aa  their  keynote. 

Hr.  FRanE  HowAKD,  acting  Secretary,  then  read  the  minntei  of  the 
preTiocu  ipeeial  meeting. 

Major  Malcolm  proposed  that  the  conlirmatianof  theminnteaabonld 
bs  poateoned  till  that  day  six  monthi.  (Laughter.)  It  woald  ba  Tcry 
denraUe  if  the  records  of  that  meeting  were  ooneigned  to  oblirion. 

The  CBArmtAH  said  that  the  speaker  waa  oat  of  order ;  all  that  was 
required  in  conneotiao  with  the  minutes  waa  an  expreaeion  oE  their 
batng  a  correct  atatoment  of  the  nroceedings  of  the  meeting  in  qaettion. 

Major  Malcolh  considerad  that  there  had  been  at  that  meeting 
an  atta«k  upon  the  offieee  of  preeident  and 

Mr.  Greeitwood  said  that  the  acanracy  of  the  minntes  of  the  last 
meeting  waa  the  only  subject  before  the  meeting,  and  no  matter  foreign 
to  that  shonld  be  introdnced. 

Capt.  AniBT  beld  that,  aa  certain  oluuiges  of  the  laws  wero  recorded, 
the  MoflrmiDg  of  the  minntea  wonld  be  equivalent  to  a  third  reading  <A 
a  bill  in  Parliament. 

The  Chairiuh  had  had  the  opinion  of  two  Queen's  Counsel,  and 
ocmld  state  that  the  laws  were  just  as  potent  whether  confirmed  in 
minntea  or  not;  that  the  minntra  of  a  meeting  were  merely  a  brief 
record,  and  poBaeaaed  no  legal  power  in  themselvea.  The  only  qneatipn 
before  them  was  were  the  minutes  read  an  accurate  statement  of  what 
took  place  at  the  last  meeting. 

After  some  farther  remarks  the  meeting  confirmed  the  minutes  of  the 
special  meeting.  The  minate*  of  the  aanaal  meeting  were  than  read 
wd  ooDfirmed. 

The  CBAnuus  said  that  the  next  busioeaa  was  the  election  of  officers 
and  Council  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the  resignations  which  took 
place  at  the  pravions  meeting.  The  gentleman  filling  those  offices 
vacated  thdr  seats,  but,  as  tney  were  all  aware,  thej^  did  not  resign 
their  memberthip.  They  hsd  to  appoint  others  that  night,  but  those 
gentlemen,  being  members,  were  certainly  aa  eligible  for  filling  the 
vacant  places  as  any  other  members  of  the  Society.  The  qnestion 
before  ute  meeting  was —  Who  are  to  be  elected  ?  A  gentleman  was 
abont  to  propose  a  list  of  hie  fellow- members  to  fill  the  offices,  and  it  ao 
ocGorred  that  those  to  be  proposed  were  the  very  same  gentlemen  who 
had  vacated  them.     As  individuals  nobody  whatever  objected  to  the 

Etlemen  who  fonaad  the  previoos  Counoil ;  the  only  objection  hsd 
n  to  the  manner  in  which  th^  were  elected.  He  suggested 
that  by  re-electing  those  gentlemeD  they  would  not  only  heal  the  sores 
and  differences  that  existed  in  the  Society,  but  they  would  elect  most 
fitting  and  able  men.  The  motion  about  to  be  proposed  by  one  of  their 
members  waa  to  the  following  effect: — "That  the  late  President  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  Society  who  had  resigned  be  elected,  and  to 
h<dd  office  until  the  new  Iswa  ore  framed,  when  a  new  election  shall 
take  plaoa  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  Society  can  take  part." 

Colonsl  WoKTLBT:  May  I  ask  whether  the  two  laws  which  have 
been  passed  do  not  render  necessary  that  all  the  members  of  the  Council 
be  elected  de  novo  f 

The  CaAmuAN  said  it  did  not  apply  to  the  membem  who  were  elected 
npon  the  last  occasion.  Ha  then  called  upon  Mr.  George  Hooper  to 
move  the  resolution  that  had  been  read. 

Mr.  Hoofer  hsd  pleaanre  in  doing  so.  At  the  last  meeting  Dr. 
Mann  had  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  the  Tote  passed  had  net  been 
intended  aa  one  of  a  want  of  confidence,  and  in  furtherance  of  that 
idea  he  (Mr.  Hooper)  had  suggested  that  they  should  unanimoosly 
re-elect  the  same  members.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Society  it  was 
necessstT  that  they  should  have  some  common  cround  for  united  action. 
He  hoped  that  all  personalities  would  be  avoii^,  so  that  their  Society 
might  become  a  r^  national  society  of  Great  BHtMn.  He  asked  the 
members  present  to  nnanimously  vote  those  gentlemen  back,  so  that 
th»  mujit  be  brought  back  with  anity  and  grace. 

Dr.  lUHR  seoonikd  the  motion  with  great  gratification.  The?  conld 
not  have  better  men  tA  the  helm  than  those  who  had  resigned,  and 
be  hoped  that  they  would  aooede  to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  Bird  snpported  the  motion. 

CMooel  WosTLir  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Connoil  be 
formed  of  a  list  of  gentlemen  whose  nsmes  we  could  not  entirely  catoh, 


bat  who  seemed  to  be  composed  of  those  of  the  old  and  the  present 
Council  residing  in  London,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Br, 

Diamond. 

The  Chaikuah  said  that  Colonel  Wortley's  list  was  incorrect  in 
respect  to  the  numbers  to  ba  elected,  and  therefore  could  not  be  accepted 
unless  reduced  to  the  proper  number. 

Colonel  WoRTLEV  said  that  the  ballot  for  new  members  at  the  last 
meeting  was  illegal  He  too,  aa  well  as  their  Chairman,  had  had  the 
□pinion  of  a  Quean's  Counsel,  and  neither  the  Chairman  nor  any  of  the 
CkjunoU  were  legaUy  elected. 

The  CoAlEUtAM  reminded  the  last  speaker  that  he  (Mr.  Hnghaa)  had 
not  been  elected  to  fill  any  office  at  all.  If  the  gentlemen  then  elected 
had  not  been  recognised  it  followed  that  they  would  have  had  no  execu- 
tive at  all,  and  the  present  meeting  could  not  have  been  colled.  He 
could  say  for  the  nucleos  that  had  been  elected  at  the  previous  meeting 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  retAia  office,  but  they  bad  remained  in  so  as 
to  keep  the  Society  together  and  prevent  its  being  disintegrated. 

Mr.  SEBA3TUN  Davis  asked  whether  Colonel  Wortley  would  inform 
them  npon  what  grounds  the  bullot  nas  illegal! 

Colocel  Wortley  said  that  he  hod  proposed  at  the  December  meeting 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  as  a  member  of  the  Council ;  but  the 
Secretary,  acting  on  instructions  from  the  Council,  had  not  inserted  Mr. 
Hughes's  name  in  the  balloting  paper,  Sven  granting  that  the  omission 
haa  been  made  at  Mr.  Hnghes  a  request,  the  ballot  was  thereby  rendered 
inoperative.  Ha  (Colonel  Wortley)  cited  in  proof  of  this  what  had  been 
recently  done  in  connection  with  a  Parliamen  taiy  election  in  Marylebone, 
where  the  returning  officer  had  given  in  the  nnmber  of  votes  reoorded 
for  a  candidate  who  had  withdrawn  his  candidature. 

Mr.  Gbebhwood  observed  that  they  were  not  governed  by  practices 
observed  at  Parliamentary  elections,  bnt  by  their  own  laws,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Carlton  and  other  clttba  were  governed. 

The  Ckairmah  then  ruled  that  Colonel  Wortley's  motion  could  not 
be  entertained  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Bdwards  proposed,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Sttltwih  seconded,  that 
the  memben  of  the  fonner  Council  be  elected  seriafim,  and  not  en'maaee. 

After  some  converaation,  in  which  Measrs.  Sawyer,  Tnlly,  Henderson, 
and  others  took  part,   in  the  course  of  which  the  desirableness  of 
electing  them  as  a  whole  was  shown,  the  motion  waa  withdrawn. 
■      ■  'Mr.  TuUv. 

V  members  of  Conndl  who  had 


Conncil,  and  asked  why  that  gentleman  shonld  receive  a  slap  in  the 

face. 

The  motion  was  not  aeconded. 

Mr.  Bird  said  the  question  was  one  of  policy.  The  old  Connoil  had 
served  the  Society  during  a  period  of  great  trouble,  and  had  served  it 
well,  and  the  loss  of  their  services  in  future  would  be  a  serious  one. 
The  Council  and  the  members  had  had  just  a  little  "  brush,"  and  that 
being  over,  they  might  go  on  harmoniously  together.  He  strongly 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  motion. 

Capt.  Abney  desired  to  say  that  the  Council  entertained  nothing  bnt 
the  most  friendly  feelings  for  the  members. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
solitary  hand,  waa  corned  unanimously. 

The  Chaikmah  said  that  the  Council  was  then  intact.  He  hod  next 
to  speak  in  connection  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  elected  as  a 
nncfeus  for  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting.  As  they  hsd  been  elected 
under  a  certain  amount  of  feeling,  and  as  doubts  hsd  been  thrown  by 
Colonel  Wortley  npon  the  legahty  of  the  ballot  by  which  they  were 
elected,  he  begged,  in  their  names,  to  tender  their  resignation  to  the 
Society — not  from  any  hostility  they  entertained  towards  these  who  had 
just  been  elected — not  from  any  desire  not  to  work  with  those  gentle- 
men, but  solely  to  relieve  the  members  from  any  difficulty  in  which  they 
imagined  themselves  to  be  placed.  Those  gentlemen,  he  said,  were  all 
eligiDle  for  re-election,  and,  if  elected,  would  willingly  serve  again. 

Mr.  RxiD  was  quite  sure  that  the  requiaitionists  hod  the  best  mterests 
of  the  Society  at  heart,  and  it  would  be  paying  them  a  very  happy  com- 
pliment if  they  were  to  re-elect  eti  mtuse  the  gentlemen  whose  resigna- 
tions the  Chairman  had  juat  tendered.  He  accordingly  proposed  a 
rraolution  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Sfilleb  seconded  the  motion.  He  felt  gratified  at  the  kindly 
turn  matters  had  taken.  He  had  not  seen  the  President  since  their  last 
meeting ;  but,  speaking  for  himself,  he  would  have  much  pleasure  in 
acting  on  the  Council  aa  before. 

On  being  put  to  the  meeting  the  matter  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Mann,  seconded  by  Mr.  WsttOE,  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  nnanimnosly  voted  to  Mr.  Bird  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  financial  department  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Davis  proposed,  and  Mr.  Wemham  seconded,  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  QIaither 
for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the  term  of  his 
presidency.  Mr.  Davis  bore  testimony  to  ue  great  valne  of  those 
serTioe^  i_. ..j  ..^ ■ — -- —  —    »■"- 
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Ths  meatiDg  then  proceeded  to  the  duconiiui  of  the  new  Iftwi  pro- 
pOBBd  by  the  oommittee  appointed  for  reTising'tfaem ;  bat,  owing  to  the 
lateneu  of  the  hour,  and  (he  deairableneu  (3  tbair  beins  Btill  further 
coniidered  b;  the  committee,  that  body  wM  re-appoiateiC  ^th  powen 
to  add  to  their  number,  and  it  wai  arranged  that  a  meeting  be  held  that 
da^  fortnight,  if  the  hall  could  be  obtained.  Each  member  woold  re- 
eeiva  due  intimation  of  the  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Wobtlby,  Mconded  by  Mr.  Divia,  and 
carried  ananimoaily,  a  vobe  of  thaniu  wu  awarded  to  Mr.  Hagbe*  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  had  preaided  over  the  preient  and 
former  meeting*. 

The  prooeedingH  then  terminated. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
An'  ordinary  meeting  of  tbi*  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew- 
•qiiare,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  ths  4th  insL, — Mr.  R.  Q.  Mnir, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  miuutea  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
Uessre.  D.  Dalgliesh,  Jamea  Alli«oa,  George  Lisle,  J.  C.  Hay,  R. 
Menzies,  Alexander  SathetUnd,  and  Thomas  Priogle  were  admitted 
ordinary  members. 

I  Mr.  Alexuidsb  Henry  said  that  it  wu,  perhaps,  not  much  in  the 
shape  of  honour  that  the  Society  had  to  bestow,  but  he  understood  that 
it  had,  from  time  to  time,  done  what  it  could  by  electing  as  honorary 
members  those  who  had  made  their  mark  in  the  annals  of  photography. 
He  had,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  proposing  that  the  nemo  of  Captain 
Horatio  Ross,  of  \Vyvis  Lodge,  Rosshire,  be  added  to  the  honorarr  liat. 
The  world  geoerally  knew  something  of  what  Captain  Ro«s  could  do 
with  his  rifle,  but  photographers  knew  that  he  was  equally  at  home  with 
the  camera,  and  that,  too,  in  a  line  that  was,  from  its  difficulty,  not 
often  attempted,  nam^y,  the  photographing  of  deer  in  their  native  haunts. 
Some  of  the  members  had  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing speoimeDs 
of  his  work  in  that  department,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  tbey  would 
agree  with  him  in  sayiuf;  that  they  were  such  as  would  do  credit  to  any 
photographer.  Captain  Ross,  he  said,  had  been  a  pioneer  in  the  art. 
and,  while  honouring  him,  the  Society  would  be  doing  honour  to  itself 
in  electing  bim  one  of  ita  honorary  members. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Heoretuj,  Mr.  Colin  Siaolair,  and 
carried  by  acclamation. 

It  was  than  proposed  and  oarried  in  the  same  manner  that  Mr.  John 
Peat,  who  bad  been  an  active  member  of  the  Society  from  iU  foundation, 
and  who  had  removed  to  London,  be  elected  a  corresponding  member. 

The  next  bosiueu  was  a  discourse  on  the  polarisation  of  light,  with 
iUnsttationi,  by  Mr.  W.  Gilmour  and  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


out  of  ths  domain  of 
whenever  the  transformation  was  complete  he  had  no  doubt  that  a 
knowledge  of  polarisatioo,  as  well  as  of  everything  else  connected  with 
light,  would  be  found  useful.  Neither  did  he  need  to  ms^e  an  apology 
for  Mr.  Gihnour,  as  tbey  would  very  soon  see  that  he  bad  not  only  a 
stock  of  apparatus  for  the  production  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations, 
but  that  he  knew  very  thoroughly  bow  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
Tbe  apology,  therefore,  was  for  himself,  and  for  what  he  honestly  felt  wss 
his  presumption  in  coming  before  them  with  his  very  limited  knowledge 
of  such  an  abstruse  subject.  He,  however,  felt  it  dne  to  himself  to 
explain  why  he  bud  undertaken  a  duty  for  which  be  considered  him- 
self nnfit.  Some  months  ago  he  bad  been  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  at  which  Mr.  Qilmour  read  a  paper  on  polarised  light, 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  very  Hue  illustrations,  and!^he  tbonght  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  get  it  repeated  to  the  members  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Photographic  Society.  Whenhe,  however,  colled  on  Mr.  Qilmour, 
he  foaud  that  gentleman's  modesty  standing  in  the  way ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Gilmoar)  offered  to  cooduct  the  experiment^  on  condition  that  he  (Dr. 
Nicol)  woold  nndertake  the  description.  In  this  way  he  was  led  into 
undertaking  the  work,  not  because  he  thouaht  he  could  do  it  properly, 
but  because  it  Bsemed  the  only  way  by  which  the  very  floe  illustrations 
could  be  seen  by  the  meetiag.  He  then  said  that  Ule  wave  or  undu- 
latory  theory  was  now  almost  universally  accepted.  He  (Dr.  Nicol) 
started  with  a  description  of  what  he  called  a  "fundamental  principle" — 
the  doubling  of  the  intensity  of  a  wave  when  two  half  undulations  were 
evenly  superposed,  and  the  interference  prodncing  darkness  when  they 
mat  nnevenly,  in  consequence  of  the  trough  of  the  one  fitting  into  the  ridge 
of  the  other.  The  spectrum  was  then  placed  on  the  screen,  and  the 
principle  of  refraction  explained  and  illustrated.  He  then  explained 
the  laws  of  refraction,  and  called  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when 
a  ray  falls  on  a  plate  of  glass  at  an  angle  of  between  56°  and  57*,  one 
portion  ia  reflected  and  another  refracted,  as  at  other  angles;  but  at 
that  particnlor  angle,  whiah  is  the  angle  of  polarisation  for  glass,  the 
rafraoted  and  reflected  rays  are  found  to  possess  dififareat  ncopertie^  so 
that  if  ths  retracted  ray  is  allowed  to  ull  on  oaotiier  plate  at  a  like 
angle  it  will  all  pass  through  and  none  be  reflected ;  and,  in  like  manner. 


the  reflected  ray,  if  sent  to  a  plate  at  a  like  augl<^  will  all  be  refleoted 
and  none  pass  through.  If,  however,  ths  second  plate  be  turned 
one  quarter  of  a  cit^e,  and  the  some  angle  be  maintained,  then 
the  reflected  ray  will  be  refracted,  and  vice  vvrtd.  This,  Dr.  Niool 
explained,  wss  polarised  light,  and  the  phenomena  was  aooounted 
for  by  supposing  that  the  nndolaticns  were  propagated  in  variona 
directions  or  planes— say  in  horizontal  and  perpendicular.  When 
the  undulations  fell  on  a  plate  of  glass  those  that  were  in  ths  plane 
of  the  structure  of  the  plate  passM.  through,  while  those  that  were 
at  right  angles  were  reneoted.  .  lo  this  way  tbe  refracted  wave*, 
being  in  one  plane,  would  pass  through  the  second  plate  if  ita  stmctare 
were  parallel  to  (he  first,  and  be  reflected  if  it  stood  at  light  angles. 
After  describing  the  constraction  of  the  lantern  polarisoope  he  went 
on  to  ihow  tiiat  certain  crystals  which  were  of  unequal  density  possewed 
the  power  of  double  refraction,  or  of  separation  of  the  light  into  two 
planes  of  polarisation,  and  illustrated  it  with  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar, 
which  separated  the  ri^s  into  two  discs  on  the  soreen;  and  when  the 
discs  were  caused  to  partially  overlap  each  other,  and  a  plate  a! 
selenite  introduced,  the  composition  of  white  light  by  a  colopr  and  its 
complementary  was  beautifully  shown.  After  snowing  tourmaline  and 
several  other  natural,   doubly- refracting  crystals,   he  exphdnsd   that 


doubly- refraoting  properties  could  be  ortiSciolly  given  to  glass  by  heat, 

E'esaure,  Ac,  which  was  also  very  sucoossfully  shown  by  Mr.  G 
e  next  called  attention  to  the  colours  of  the  soap-bubhle,  and  tn 


GUmomr. 

that  they  were  cansed  by  tbe  reflections  from  the  outer  an^  inner 
surfaces  of  the  exceedingly  thin  mediam  meeting  at  such  positions  as 
that  the  green  and  violet  should  by  interference  produce  darkness,  while 
ths  red  should  be  doubled,  and  so  on  with  all  the  rays.  In  this  way,  ' 
he  contiaaed,  when  a  plate  of  selenite  is  interpoeed  between  the 
polariser  and  analyser,  by  its  doubly-refracting  power  it  bifurcates  the 
polarised  ray,  which  in  passing  through  the  latter  is  split  up  into  the 
three  coloured  undulations  of  which  it  is  composed,  two  of  which  by 
interference,  from  the  cause  previoosty  explained,  neutralise  each  other, 
letting  the  third  appear  as  coloured  light.  The  interference  rays  are 
changed  at  each  quarter  of  a  revolution  of  the  analyser,  and  so  the 
change  of  colour  is  produced. 

Mr.  Oilmour  then  introduced  a  series  of  unonnealed  glsaaea  with  fine 
effect,  followed  by  a  number  of  slides  of  crystals  of  murphia,  salicine, 
borax,  kc,  and  finished  with  some  selenite  plates,  cnt  so  as  to  represent 
roses,  tulips,  pansies,  ftc,  &c.,  which  elicited  much  admiration. 

Mr.  Tumbnll  then  re-introdnoed  his  improved  lamp  for  the  lantern  or 
scioptiooD,  andshowed  that  he  hod  orercoms  the  objectionable  dark  line 
en  tne  screan.  The  lamp,  as  will  be  remembered  from  the  report  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society,  contained  three  widu,  and  nve  a  decidedly 
brighter  disc  than  that  supplied  with  the  soioptioon,  while  the  dark  line 
complained  of  then  waa  altogether  wanting  when  the  lamp  was 
sliohtly  angled. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Messrs.  Oilmour  and  'fmbnll  and  to 
Dr.  Niocl,  and  the  meeting  was  adjonmed. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 
At  a  meetmg  of  this  Society,  held  Deoember,   1S73,  Dr.  K  Homig 
occupied  the  chair,   and  reported  regarding  the  constitution  ol   the 
commission  for  awarding  tbe  Voigtlonder  prizes.     After  some  further 
preliminary  matters  had  been  despatched, 

Herr  Victor  Akobrbr  read  a  paper  demonstrating  his  method  of 
working  dry  platen.  He  employed  the  coffeeprocess,  and  dwelt,  amongst 
other  things,  on  the  help  which  dry  plates  gave  in  photographing  badly- 
lighted  interiors,  their  only  disadvantage  hein(;  in  their  teqniruig  such 
ienethened  exposures.  He  concluded  by  exhibiting  his  apparatus  and 
mode  of  worluns,  Amangst  other  things  he  showed  a  camera  mad« 
for  out-door  work,  by  Mr.  George  Hare,  of  London,  after  Mr.  Stillman's 
plan,  and  dwelt  upon  its  extreme  handiness  and  adaptability  to  any 
size  of  plate.  He  ccnclnded  by  recommending  his  fnends  to  try  the 
emulsion  process. 

A  discussion  then  arose  upon  the  advisability  of  using  gas  stoves  in 
studios,  audit  was  decided  that,  upou  the  whole,  they  were  to  be  recom- 
mended, ' '  especially  in  such  studios  as  had  no  suitable  chimney  for  « 
stove  of  any  other  kmd." 

The  Chaikuah  remarked  that  the  use  of  gas  stoves  was  attended 
dangers.     A  puff  of  air  might  blow  out  the  flame  and  fill 


noxious  vapour  waa  oarried  clean  away 

and  only  heated  air  allowed  to  circulate,  and  he  evidently  thought  Quit  '    i 

much  the  better  system.  | 

This  closed  the  bnainees  of   the  evening,    and    the  meeting  ¥raa  | 

odjoamad.  '. 

AsoTHiR  meeting  of  the  same  Society  was  held  in  January,  1874, — 
Dr.  E.  Homig  in  the  chair, 

After  the  minntes  had  been  conCrmed, 

The  CHaiBMAM  called  upon  the  Imperial  Ccnniellor,  Herr  C.  Martin, 
to  speak,  that  gentleman  having  come  to  retnm  thanks   for  the 


ilaxch  Id,  18;4] 
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li!ll 


■ddroN  voted  to  him  in  conaideTfttion  of  th«  bslp  lis  had  been  to  the 


r,  of  Tiemui;   uid  Mr.  ] 


otben  fonr  hononry, 
Pwh;  HeiT  Ludwig  AngBi 
Tnnbridge  WeUs. 

Opportnoitr  WM  taken,  in  reading  the  jeixlj  report,  which  ahowed 
tha  favoarahle  poaitioii  of  the  Society,  to  thaok  bU  and  aundry  vho  had 
been  helpful  to  the  intereata  of  photogrftphy  dnring  the  araaon*  time 
of  laat  yoar'a  eihibitioD. 

nie  CiuxBMAK  aaid  that  bat  for  the  kindly  help  of  ersiybody  the 
work  innat  hkvs  orerwhelmed  him ;  aod  he  ooaoliided  with  the  hope  that 
in  fntare  he  might  be  able  to  iaane  the  orgui  of  the  Society  with 
greater  ragslarity  than  b«d  been  the  oaae  Utt  year. 

Ihia  ooB^im«iting  «nT— fiii»Uy,  let  u»  hope,  for  Mine  time— the 


.  P.  Bobiueon,  of 


TBnatiiigPfooaedwH. 

H«tT  Gari  Haaok  gave  Mine  Mooont  of  the  ^repantaona  whieh  bad 
been  mads  by  the  Qerman  apedition  for  obeemiw  the  tiMiait  of  Venoa 
io  S<^weitii.  It  had  been  detemiiMd  to  tue  albnmen  dry  platea,  on 
asooant  of  their  great  kee^ng  qnalitaea,  and  to  that  a  oimaiderable 
nnmbsi  of  negatiToa  of  the  aame  ^laaee  of  the  eoUpae  mi^t  be  ob- 
tained at  onoe.  A  special  ezpoaiDS  abntter  had  bean  deriaed,  whieh  waa 
pofectly  nnder  control,  and  whi(m  enabled  the  expoanre  to  be  reankted 
at  wilL     The  laboratoiy  wu  made  of  iron,  and  could  be  wanned. 

HeiT  Fdtz  Lackhardt  exhibited  a  very  uaeful  and  durable  aort  of  plate- 
dauBT,  whioh  differed  from  the  ordinary  cleaning  balla  in  that  it  con- 
tiated  of  layera  nf  waah-laather  plaoad  vBrttcaUy,  ao  that  their  edgea 
{oimad  the  nleaning  anrfaoa.  Aa  aoon  aa  thia  auiface  got  dirty  it  waa 
only  neoeaaary  to  raap  it  down  until  the  dirty  ed^ea  were  acraped  away. 
Of  eonrae  the  f$A  moat  be  very  firmly  nacked. 

lUa  eooclaaed  the  more  important  otuiaeaa  of  the  meeting,  whioh 
ma  ahortly  after  adjonmed. 


Corrtspon&tntt, 

Tat  Niir  Fbbiioh  Fftocitsa  of  CoLotntna  Paper  PaBTKAira  in  Od, 

AHD  Mb.  Dupfa's  PjLtcmt  vor  rui  Same. 
TmtBKia  a  new  proceaa  of  oolonring  paper  phatographi  in  oil— or,  it 
Day  be,  an  old  prooaas  reTived— whioh  la  just  now  begtmimg  to  excite 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  France,  and  our  Qditora  aeem  to  have 
alladed  to  it  in  their  article  entitled  Photo-Oltographg,  at  page  96, 
The  inrentor  of  thia  proceaa  ia  said  to  be  a  M.  Herbert ;  there  ia  alao  a 
U.  Fettit  conuected  with  it  in  aoms  way;  and  M.  Curette,  of  the  Rue 
d'Eof^iiei),  Paria,  ia  agent  for  the  aale  of  the  secret,  aeoompanied  by 
ill  tha  neoeuary  requirements  for  use,  and  his  trayaUers  are  now 
making  a  toor  amongst  the  provincial  photographio  atudios.  The  price 
uk«d  for  the  aecret,  together  with  the  neoeiaary  lessona,  box  of 
oaloars,  hrnahes,  and  other  requisites,  is  SOO  francs  [£1Z). 

Although  I  have  not  pud  the  above  sum  to  learn  the  wonderfnl 
Ncrst— for  eren  if  I  had  I  moat  hare  taken  a  pledge  not  to  divnige  it 
—yet  I  think  I  can  gitv  the  reader  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the 
pnegaa  is,  what  is  its  trae  origin,  and  also  who  Is  ita  tme  inventor.  I 
oaa  also  gire  the  resnlta  of  my  own  eiperiaients  in  this  direction, 
vhich  have  been  rather  numeroua  of  late,  and  not  altogether  nn- 
ancceasfal. 

Our  Bditora,  in  the  article  joat  referred  to,  have,  I  think,  given  a 
vary  shrewd  guess  aa  to  the  Tnotlua  operandi  by  saying  that  it  consists 
in  fint  making  the  paper  print  transparent  with  wax,  varnish,  balsam, 
er  oil,  then  painting  it  in  oil  coloors  upon  the  back,  and,  laatly, 
ntcDchiog  it  in  transparent  oil  eolonra  npon  the  front ;  in  fact,  there  ia 
not  a  doubt  that  this  ia  the  plan  pursued.  But,  nnfurtunately  for  M. 
Harberf  a  claim  to  the  diacorery,  the  prooeas  is  not  new,  having  been 
patented  in  England  about  twenty  yeara  ago  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edward 
Boppa,  of  Malmaynaa  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  gentlenuin,  the 
frorisional  spedQeation  having  been  left  by  him  at  the  ofGce  of  tbe 
Cotnmiuioaers  of  Patents,  with  bis  petition,  on  November  3rd,  1853. 
Moreover,  I  strongly  auspeot  that  some  remarks  of  mine,  made  in  a 
latter  to  thia  Joomal  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  aobjaot  of  a  new  method 
et  eoloniing  photogn^iliio  portraits  without  hiding  their  details,  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  by  some  hinta  from  our  "  Peripatetio  "  friend,  may 
have  incited  some  readers  of  this  Journal  in  Trance  to  make  eipeii- 
maota  in  thia  direction.  Be  that  aa  it  may,  tbe  process  is  not  new ;  but. 
Uke  many  other  valnable  things  that  have  been  introdooed  at  the 
WToog  time  and  than  boried  in  oblivion,  it  has  experienced  a  reancrec- 
tion,  and  is  now,  I  think,  likely  to  become  a  branch  of  a  new  and 
smnprebensive  ayatem  of  applying  colour  to  photographs,  whioh  will 
kava  Uie  eSsct  M  introducing  quite  a  new  fsahion  in  photographio  per- 


traitnre,  and  of  giving  a  freah  impetos  to  the  i^eratioBi  of  prof«wiona]B, 
for  there  ia  nothing  which  wQl  please  the  pnblio  more  than  a  snecess- 
fnlly-colonred  portrait  in  which  the  detail*  of  the  photograph  are  not 
hid,  nor  the  Ukeaess  tampered  with. 

I  will  now  deacribe  the  meana  which  I  have  myself  fonnd  the  moet 
auitable  for  colouring  views  and  portraits  npon  pa^Hir  in  the  style 
allnded  to,  premising  that  Mr.  Dnppa's  process  ia  a  very  imperfect  one 
comparatively,  and  left  with  the  asoal  vagaenest  of  a  patent  which 
includes  too  mnch  and  states  nothing  with  precision.  But  let  us  hear 
what  he  aays  first.  I  will  quote  from  his  completed  specifioatioD, 
whioh  is  now  before  me.     He  says  : — 

"  A  photographio  pietnT*  having  bean  obtained  on  snitobls  matarial  In  the 
uanal  mauDBr  *  ■  ■  by  my  fnvantian,  the  ooloar  U  applied  to  the  bask 
■  ■  *  so  that  the  ooloara  ars  behind  the  picture,  and  are  saen  through  tbe 
material  on  which  it  is  takoi,  ths  matariU  for  that  pnrposs  being  ttsnuarent. 
Although  I  believe  that  paper  ia  the  best  matarial,  T  do  not  oonOaa  mywU 
thereto.  An  image  having  bean  obtafaied  on  paper  in  tha  usual  manner  a 
coating  of  wax,  nrslab,  or  ilmilsr  material  is  spidled  to  the  front  Burbos  thweoi; 
in  order  to  render  tha  same  transparent.  For  this  purpose  I  prsfv  mdtad 
wax  or  moatic  vamlah.  •  •  "a  I  next  apply  the  colours  to  tha  back  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  for  thia  purpose  I  prefer  to  employ  oil  colours,  tluogh  otben  may  bs 
used.  *  ■  ■  Tho  oolours  having  beeo  applied  oa  above  aiplaiued,  I  caiuBt 
the  book  of  tha  picture  to  a  enrfiee  of  cardboard  or  other  material,  and  for  (his 
purpose  I  prefer  to  uaa  white  lead  spread  over  the  oardboard  or  other  soiikoe- 
and,  finally,  I  again  varaiih  the  front  of  the  picture,  if  required,  to  bring  all 
parts  well  out." 

The  gape  which  I  hare  left  in  the  above  are  merely  verbiage,  which  it 
waa  not  neoeaaary  to  repeat, 

Snob  is  M.  Duppa'e^rooesB,  and  my  modification  of  it  is  aa  folknn; 

The  print  should  be  mode  in  the  usual  way  npon  very  thin  puer 
which  may  be  either  plain  or  albumeniaed.  Plain  paper  prints,  toned 
to  a  full  block  in  the  gold  bath,  are,  1  think,  the  beat.  They  are  to  be 
made  transparent  by  brnshiog  them  over  npon  the  hack  (not  the  faoe) 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  colonrleaa  linseed  oU  and  oeence  of 
petroL*  The  oil  should  be  as  colonrlesa  aa  water,  and  the  eaaance  anch 
as  is  used  in  sponge  lamps.  The  print  is  then  to  be  fsstened  by  its 
edgea  to  a  sheet  of  glasa,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  painted  in  oil 
colours  upon  the  back,  the  oolonrs  being  diluted  slightly  with  essence  of 
petrol.  They  are  the  common  tube  coloun,  and  areaqueezed  out  upon 
a  palette,  and  applied  in  the  uaual  way  with  a  camel'a-hair  bruah. 
They  must  be  opaque  oolonrs,  and  not  transparent  ones,  and  never 
darker  than  the  lights  of  the  picture,  since  the  shadows  of  the  photo- 
graph, teen  against  a  light  ground,  give  tiie  shadows  of  the  pictnre. 
They  io»j  be  laid  on  in  simple  broad  patehea,  like  ocdoaring  a  map. 
When  dry  the  painted  print  must  be  removed  from  the  gloss  and 
mounted  with  glue  either  npon  cardboard,  panel,  or  oanvas.  The  nest 
operation  will  be  to  varnish  and  retouch  it  with  transparent  colour 
upon  the  front;  but  opaque  eolonra  may  alM  be  used  in  plocea  wher«  it 
is  advisable  to  hide  or  modify  objectionable  details.  1  prefer  sun  prints 
npon  plain  paper,  hecanse  the  whites  are  better  preserved,  and  ther«  it 
leaa  risk  of  fading. 

The  process  is  an  admirable  one  for  enlarged  portraits,  or  portraits 
not  smaller  than  whole-plate.  For  portraits  of  cartt  or  cabinet  sice 
there  ia  a  better  and  a  aingnlarly-beautiful  proocaa  which  I  will  describe 
another  time,  and  whieh,  I  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  immensely  popular. 
Tt  aeems  to  me  to  leave  nothing  to  desire,  and  to  l>e  incapable  of  any 
further  improvement  of  importance  to  the  end  of  time.  Nothing  will 
stand  aguntt  it— not  eren  colonnd  photo-wuunela.  It  will  be  the 
high-class  photogr^hic  portrait  of  the  future;  and,  what  ia  more,  it 
cannot  be  patented  or  any  restriction  whatever  be  laid  upon  the  nse  of 
it.  The  results  are  of  unsurptasable  delicacy  and  beauty,  aod  abao- 
tutely  pennansnt, 

I  will  conolode  with  calling  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  method 
now  employed  by  secret  process-mongers  of  making  money,  and  vrith 
wamiug  them  against  giving  it  encouragement.  The  plon  ia  firat  to  gat 
up  aome  half-dozen  line  epecimens;  these  ore  shown  at  the  ordinoiy 
results  of  the  process,  which  ia  to  be  taught  for  o  certain  snm,  on  tha 
oondition  of  the  pnrohotar  binding  himself  to  keep  the  tecret.  Be  on 
your  guard,  kind  reader,  and  never  become  the  dnpe  of  any  such  com- 
mercial dodge  as  this.  Either  a  process  is  naw  and  can  be  tafsly 
patented,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  really  new  ond  good,  try  a  license  by 
all  meana;  but,  if  not  new,  do  not  pay  your  money  to  learn  what  ia  no 
secret,  and  at  the  same  time  consent  to  become  gagged  respecting  Ik 

Stdoji,  March  6,  1874  Tflonos  SirrroK,  B.A. 

•  nOaapiiltiaoODaoBlr  known  Id 


THE    BKITISH    JOUHNAL    Or    PHOTOGllAPHY. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  EoiTOits. 

Gbntlkhkn, — I  beg  luva  to  th*nk  jusn  for  yoar  oonrtssy  in  inserting 
my  letter,  m  well  m  (or  Uie  obaemtioiu  yoa  luive  be«a  bo  good  m  to 
»pp«ad  to  it. 

I  am  gl>d  to  leun  that  the  "oata"  (now  the  "ins,"  M  I  perceive}, 
'  whom.  yoQ  term  "refarmen,"  contenmlate  toioething  beyond  a  mere 
otunga  of  bye-lswa  and  the  lubititntion  of  one  n&me  for  another  of 
the  tame  lort  oo  the  Cooncil,  and  that  they  have  in  view  the  giving  the 
Society  a  broader  baaia  of  action  than  hitherto.  I  r«^et  that  in  tbia 
reapect  I  ahonld  have  dona  them  an  injnBtice;  bnt  I  hope  1  maybe 
parooned  for  having  done  ao,  inaamuch  aa  in  no  document,  letter,  or 
speech,  offiaial  or  aaofficial,  which  haa  appeared  in  your  Jonm)d,  or  ia 
that  of  the  Society,  or  anywhere  else  that  I  know  of,  has  any  other 
□Inect  than  the  mere  alteration  of  the  byo-lawa  been  pot  forth.  Any 
other  abject  hoa  hitherto  been  a  well-kept  secret. — T  am,  yourt,  Ac, 

Bae  de  N'amur,  Brutitit,  March  0,  1874.  Jurea  Omslow. 

P.8. — YoD  express  surprise  that  anyone  in  this  eity  should  take  an 
Interest  in,  and  m  well  acquainted  with,  the  Society  and  its  proceedinga. 
The  fact  ia,  I  am  an  old  and  enthoaiastic  photographer,  dating  back  to 
the  times  of  Dagaerre  and  Fox  Talbot.  I  read  with  much  interest  all  the 
pbotographio  jonrnala  of  the  day—whether  Englieb,  French,  Italian, 
or  American — and,  with  the  lilt  of  the  nlembei  s  before  me,  am  tolerably 
well  up  in  what  ia  going  on.  I  ride  my  hobby  hard.  When  in  England, 
too,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  attending  your  meetings  and  seeing  your 
exhibitirau.  I  am  thus  familiar  with  the  works  and  with  the  faoea  of 
most  of  yunr  pbotographio  oelebrities.— J.  0. 

BRONZE   SPOTS. 

To  the  EsiroRS. 

Obhtlbhih, — I  obaerve  in  yoor  issue  of  the  6th  ult.  *  diacnsaion  in 
one  of  the  continental  societies  concerning  the  spotting  of  phott^^phic 
priota— a  complaint  bnt  too  frequent.  One  gentleman  suggaate,  if  not 
the  oanae  of  this  evil,  at  least  the  remedy,  viz.,  drying  the  carda  aa  soon 
after  mounting  as  possible.  This  core  haa  in  my  hands  proved  to  be  but 
very  temporary,  and  serving  only  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  the 
■pots  till  the  cards  have  left  the  photographer's  hands,  the  alightest 
exposure  to  damp,  at  any  subsequent  date,  producing  the  complaint  with 
the  utmost  certainty. 

1  am  informed  the  affair  i«  not  new,  and  that  the  caoae  ia  well  known ; 
but  I  can  hardly  imagine  it  to  be  aufBciently  well  known,  owing  to  the 
constant  reourrenoe  of  the  oomplaint,  I  therefore  take  this  opportunity 
of  repeating  the  advice — Do  not  nse  cards  which  hsve  bseo  dnated  with 
bronze  powder  and  deaoribed  as  "printed  in  gold."  Minute  particles 
of  this  powder  adhere  all  over  on  bobh  sides  oc  the  carda,  and  produce 
the  spots  upon  the  least  eipoaore  to  damp — an  evil,  at  least  Dp  here  in 
my  qnarters,  not  to  be  avoided.^1  am,  yours,  &c. 


KirtaaU,  Ortneg,  March  2,  1874. 


JOBH  B.  RUSBILL. 


EXCHANOB    COLUMH. 


IwQli, „ 

with  oamBra  and  tripod,  bath  ,  ,  ..^ 

back  focui.  or  for  a  good  bellows  oamera  10  x  8. — Address,  Miuaios 

O'CoNOB.  Cahlrdimel,  Cahireivean,  Kenj,  Ireland, 
A  lantern  with  fi-inoh  oondeniar,  lailable  tar  photographic  or  exhibition  pur- 

piMsi,  oouplete  with  reqnlramenta  for  oil,  Diycaldam,  or  oiyhydn»en  lighti, 
L  indes,  tm.,  Witt  be  eichanged  for  oabinot  lens,  doublet  for  12  x  10,  or  8  X  6 

wide-sngls  doublet.— Addreu,  8.  S.  Csewdsoh,  Uaian-street,  Ulveraton. 


I,  with  metal  top  and  Sttings  toi 
r  stereoaooplo  Camera  and  iBoses 


.  .  the  whole  fitting 
eihibltioK.  wilt  be  given  in 
and  dry-plate  atides;  or  tor 
N.  Whith,   Talbot  Lodge, 


leather  knapsack,  also  a  good  Sf  by  ( 
three  double  baobi,  raek-and-pinion  muvBrneui 
stereo,  lenaea  with  instantanecna  shutter,  are 
pair  of  ■!«»».  lenses  by  one  of  the  bait  maksn 
chair.— Address,  D.  H.  Oabsidb,  22,  VIctuHa-e 


_  ..  pair  of  LarsiiL_._ 
offered  in  eiohangs  for  a 
a  guod  card  lens,  or  potiDg 


AN9WBRB  TO  COBRBEFONUBNTS. 


f(  0M  6Bfh  liJu  »f  t\t  pdpir. 


tg"  OtrrnptndmU  iKauU  im 
Peotookaphb  RlOtSIlKltD. — 

W.  Tick,  Ipswich— Jiur  Perlraiti  ef  J.  P.  OMoU,  Stq.,  M.F. 

J.  Horsbargh,  Bdinbargh— PAofo^iMjiA  e/Banmtu  Burdalt  CoutU. 

W.  Mnrray,  Glasgow- PAarejreipA  mtiOtd  "  TU  Gad  eft\»  Ptriad." 
H.  B.  Bebeblst. — In  our  next. 

An  Ova  PuoTOOBiPiiBn. — Mr.  Delf  ho*  betm  dcnd  aeveml  yean. 
HtOH  Stbibt  (No.  3),  Wsihflbbt, — There  wei  no  ligtintura  to  your  letter. 


r  eorrespondott  for  so  e 


twelve-inch  plate, 
inehes  longer  focus. 
F.  J.  LxioH.— Let  the  eilver  bath  be  as  nesrl;  neutral  as  pas 
the  very  best  class  of  work  nia  a  bath  that  haa  not  been 
praviansly.  In  oopyinK  an  engraving  sea  that  the  li^t  is  al 
diffossd,  forinswell-dimuad  lifthttbeteitoreot  the  paper  will 
W.  B.  H.— 1.  There  is  no  ooUodiim  spwiilty  prepared  for  the  gntttlfl 
iry  great  degree  of  latitude  may  tie  taktm  in  the  inlnrtlii  i 
r    "  " "-  -'- -  — --■ — '  '-- ' "^ 

by  a  tnodenta  w 


R.  H.  rBrisads  Depot}.- The  thinness  is  csassd  by  tt 
..       .   -    -pUoertiriiiohitisappUea. 

ponring  it  neatly  along  the  edge  lO  ai 


in  ponring  *' 


ZSi 


from  the  plaoe  at  irtiieh  it  is  applied.    The  remc^  imm 
■atly  along  the  edge  lO  as  to  cover  the  whole  mfMe  liL_ 
Lg  nood ;  then  givmg  the  plate  a  slight  inctinatim,  ae  m  t 
easora  ma  near  margin  lieiag  oevered  with  some  of  the  developer  wluoli  ^ 
became  mixed  with  the  silver. 

PBLLlCLr;— Either  o(  the  two  doscriptii 

graphic  and  tyi  "  "  

latter  is  genersl .  . 

Hiighn  and  Kiniber— who  supply  Uthographio  ink  as  well  aa  pnsm 
tor  your  puttiose.  The  ink  must  be  of  ao  exoeptionally  flue  quality, 
be  opaque.    The  apecimen  enolossd  indieatss  progrees. 

John  E.  O.  Fobti.— A  studio  conetmcted  according  to  the  plans  eotl  if 
answer  vary  wall.  The  only  suggestion  we  have  to  offer  is  to  place  tke  W 
room  at  the  other  side  of  the  door— that  is,  against  the  brick  wall  ni  jiri 
at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  door.  Yon  could  then  work  from  both  nda  A 
tha  studio,  which  is  ftequentlj  ve^  desirable.  Tha  dark  room  owAtlsti 
somewliat  longer  than  is  shown  in  the  plan  j  lor  as  at  pceaent  proposed  it  nsU 
be  t3o  conflnad  for  Domfortable  working. 

N.  O. — Cryelal  varnish  usually  oonsiits  of  a  solution  of  '<■"■'"«■■  and  Caiadia 
txdsam  in  tieniole.  It  posansaea  ooa  advantage,  and  one  only,  orn  iloibiitii 
varnish,  viz.,  it  may  ba  applied  to  a  sold  negatlvs  and  inil  dry  brigbi; 
whereas,  when  spirit  Tsmiihea  an  used,  the  ]dsta  must  be  rendered  nra 
to  prevent  ehilling.  Ton  have  been  correotly  informed  that  a  spirit  nniA 
msj  be  made  which  can  be  applied  to  a  negative  immediately  slt«  it  k 
washed  and  before  the  water  haa  been  dried  vL  We  have  both  nsid  lit 
made  varnish  possessing  this  property. 

Obo.  Barebb. — Inonreatimstlnn  thwelsnocomparisf  b«tw»tsilh»nirad- 
log  snd  reflecting  stereoscopes.  Tlie  tbrmsr  is  convenient  and  snullj  t* 
latter  onmbrDns  and  inconvenient  Larger  plotures  may  be  exhiUM  ia  lb 
reflectjng  than  in  the  refMotiag  steresacope,  bnt  th^  do  not  ^neat  to  bs  W 
large  when  examined,  beoanaelensaa  poaaaasinga  high  degree  oi(BS(ni^|i4 
power  may  be  used  in  the  lenticular  iDstnunmt,  but  this  cannot  be  doM  t> 
the  other ;  henoe  the  advantage  of  tha  smaller  inatrument  aa  resssda  nuiai- 
fylng  power.  There  is  a  further  advantage :  the  piotnres  tot  us  isflsetiit 
stereoscope  are  Dot  connected,  bnt  have  tone  inserted  sinrly,  esoh  cue  ti  ill 

eper  puce,  entailing  a  certain  amonnt  of  adjustment ;  wheress  the  pMans 
the  retracting  steiwscapB  are  mounted  side  by  aids  upon  one  osnl.  or,  la 
the  case  of  transpsranoisa,  are  printed  upon  ens  plate  of  glass,  snd  Ihsi 
caimot  be  dissevered. 

MBDicoa Thia  oorreapondent  iadeajraua  of  making  prints  upon  plain  pwn' 

with  aview  to  trying  the  production  of  pictures  in  the  kud  of  nbeC  ** 
recently  described,  and  be  aike  us  to  supply  a  formula  for  tie "— 


of  chloride  of  sodium  In  a  pint  of  water  snd  pour  the  solution  into  a  flsl  M. 
Having  selected  the  best  surface  of  (he  sheet  of  paper,  mark  it  with  a  pMB 
and  float  it  upon  the  salting  sotation  for  a  minnta ;  then  hang  it  apta  a 
tins  to  dry.  It  is  senritiaed  by  l>eing  floated  upon  a  eixty-grsin  solotaoav: 
niRate  of  eilver.  Paper  prepsred  wi^  smmonia-nltrat*  of  silver  is  IseAlul: 
by  some  on  acoount  of  its  greater  sensitivsness ;  bnt  paper  ialaDaed  ta  I* 
excited  by  thii  agent  shoald  not  be  quite  so  itroDgly  salted  as  dfreotsdforll* 
simple  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  Ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver  ia  prepared  by  issUK 


re  than  ia  baiely  ei^ffiaient  to  efCeot  the  solution. 


Thx  aim-Osi.ua  Pbocbbs.— In  our  recent  notice  of  Captain  Ab&«^ 
manual  of  Inttnciion  ni  Photography  we  referred  to  the  sam-^ui* 
procesa,  and  spoke  ot  the  sapenor  advantage*  to  be  derived  lieM 
employing  a  strong  alkaline  p^rogallio  developar  rather  than  the  on* 

g'vea  by  Captain  Abney.  It  is  cSly  right  we  should  state  that,  on  a 
rther  perusal  of  this  excellent  nannal,  we  find  that  the  anther  dosi 
refer  te  the  value  of  thia  kind  of  developer  when  applied  to  gnm'pl^ 
plates ;  but  aa  the  reference  ia  made  under  a  diSai«Qt  heading,  that  n 
Uraniam  Dry  Fiatet,  we  had  overlooked  it  
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OH  THE  MEASUBEUENT  OF  THE  OHEUICAL  ACTION 

OP  UGHT. 

U.  E.  UiBCHARD,  fa  th«  Jownt^  dt  Pkaimaeit  at  d*  Okimit,  reopem 
^  this  imporUnt  aabjeot.  His  reeearohea  tra  not  pftrtienlarly  original ; 
in  fact,  he  uema  to  bue  bis  method  of  meuanni;  the  ohemioal  in- 
.  tensity  of  light  oa  prooeaeei  nliioh  are  veil  known  to  tboee  nho 
have  worked  upon  thi*  aobjeet  before.  There  are,  liowerer,  a  few 
ImprorementB  in  hie  method  whieh  tend,  at  any  rate,  to  facilitate  the 
mttnipoUtion,  aud  it  ia  onr  intention,  in  a  fatnre  article,  to  show 
bow  the  modut  optrandi  could  be  still  farther  aimpUfiad.  In  the 
maantime  we  will  glance  orer  the  MTsral  prooeaaea  already  propoaed 
by  werkeia  in  this  direction. 

The  moot  important  mathod  of  meaanring  the  chemical  intenaity 
of  light,  and  the  one  bait  known,  ia  the  prooeaa  known  ta  "  Bnnaen 
and  Jtoeooe'a,"    This  procesa  waa  originally  indented  by  Fiofeaaor 
Draper,  of  Hew  York,  and  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  merely  per- 
fected by  the  abova-named  experimantare.      Banaen'i  apparttna,  no 
doubt,  givea  mnob  greatar  acouraoy  than  could  be  attained  in  Draper'a 
primitive  experimenta,  wbieh  might  be  almost  termed  "  auggeationa." 
^     The  prooeaa  ia  based  upon  the  affinity  existing  between  the  goaeona 
I     alementa,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  whan  expoaed  to  aotinio  infiaence. 
Thna:—        H        +        CI        =x        HCl 

The  two  gaaes  are  evolTed,  in  the  first  place,  by  tlie  electrolysia  of 

hydroehlocio  acid,  and  vamain  nnoombined  aa  long  aa  they  are  not 

expoaad  to  the  inflaeikce  of  the  ehemical  rays.    If  such  a  mixture  be 

■      anddeniy  anbmitted  to  a  light  particularly  rich  in  the  the  violet  raya 

,     an.  explonon  takes  place,  indicating  the  combination  of  these  ele- 

I      manta;  bat  (his  raactian  goes  on  gradoally  in  the  instrument  as 

iarented  by  Ueasra.  Bunsen  and  Boaooe,  and,  aa  the  resulting 

hydroehlerto  add  ia  diaaolved  in  the  water,  the  diminntion  in  the 

Tolnma  of  the  gates  beeomaa  a  meaaore  of  the  chemical  energy  in 

the  light  under  examinaUon. 

The  prooeaa  thna  invented  bj  Diaper,  of  New  York,  and  elabo- 
rated by  Banaen  and  Boacoe,  ia  the  one  we  have  beao  aoonstomed  to 
,  look  ap  to  aa  the  moat  valuable  and  tmatworthy.  It  is  tide  proceaa, 
kowerer,  that  H.  Marohand  has  lately  taken  exception  to.  It  ia,  in 
hia  opinion,  a  method  tending  to  exaggeration,  "  ainoe,"  lie  aays, 
"  the  work  aeeompliahed  in  th^  reaction  ia  far  greater  than  the  total 
heat  force  of  the  rays."  It  ia  not  onr  intention  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  thfa  pbyaioal  qneatioa  herei  but  to  deaoribe  M.  Morohand'a  pro- 
oeaa. 

Pnrfeaaor  John  Draper,  of  New  York,  made  the  observation  that 
a  Bolntion  of  peroxolate  of  iron  when  exposed  to  the  aunliglit  waa 
deeompoaed,  that  carbonio  anhydride  waa  evolved,  and  that  a  lemon- 
ooloared  protoxalate  waa  preoipitated.  He  expreased  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :— 

Pe,  8C,  O,       =       2Pe  C,  0,        +        SCO, 

Two  aaQlnlaBli  of  Two  i^nliiili  of  Cubonto 

pnonoM*  at  Iron.  pntoiatito  of  lion.  anhjdiUa 

It  ia  evident  that  each  eqaivalent  of  carbonic  anhydride  evolved 

.  in  the  form  of  gaa,  or  each  iron  equivalent  redooed  from  its  ferric  to 

ila  farrona  aalt,  represents  the  aotinio  influence  of  the  light  in  bb 

Daitaia  ud  ouTaiyiog  a  form  aa  the  oombiniag  equivalent  of  the 


elementa  themaelvea,  providing  all  diatorbing  oassea  can  bs  elimt- 
i.  The  originator  of  this  plan  proposed  that  the  measnring 
ahonid  be  performed  by  the  reducing  action  of  thia  aolntlon  upon  a 
salt  of  gold,  or  by  measuring  the  volume  of  the  oaibontc  aobydride 
evolved  over  mercory. 

A  namesshe  of  the  above  experimenter,  Mr.  H.  Draper,  of  Dublin, 

18S0,  followed  up  the  above  investigation  a,  and  efTected  a  coDBider* 
able  improvemeDt  in  the  process.  He  prepared  a  standard  solution  by 
disaalving  moist  peroxide  of  iron  in  oxalic  acid,  and  thie  solution  was 
Bnbmitted  to  the  action  of  the  light  in  a  amall  cistern  made  of  glass, 
which  held  about  BOO  grains  of  water.  The  oiatern  waa  rendered 
opaque  by  japanning,  and  the  light  waa  admitted  through  a  space  one 
inch  square.  In  the  centre  of  tliie  plate  waa  a  small  liole  for  the 
escape  of  the  evolved  carbonio  acid.  The  whole  was  then  oovered 
a  small  glass  shade ;  COO  grains  of  the  standard  eolation  of 
peroxalate  ware  then  placed  in  thia  apparatus,  and  the  whole  accu- 
rately weighed.  After  being  submitted  to  the  light  fur  the  arbitrary 
time  fixed  upon  it  was  re- weighed,  and  thelouin  weight  indicated  the 
amonnt  of  decomposition. 

We  should  mention  that  the  excess  of  carbonio  anhydride  ia  carried 
out  of  the  solution  by  passing  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gaa  througli  tUa 
liquid,  and  any  losa  in  evaporation  of  the  standard  solution  is  com- 
pensated for  by  a  determination  carried  on  with  pure  water  in  a 
similar  apparatus  and  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  weak  points  of  the  above  prooess  are,  of  courea,  this  last  eva- 
poratioo,  and,  also,  the  great  change  that  would  ba  produced  in  the 
chemical  energy  of  the  raya  in  passing  through  two  gloaa  media. 
This  would  be  probably  remedied  by  dispensing  with  the  gloss  shade, 
and  by  covering  the  inch  space  through  which  the  light  enters  by  a 
thin  quartz  plate,  the  transparency  of  glaas  to  the  chemical  raya 
being  to  quartz  aa  dO  is  to  T4.  We  should  prefer  adding  to  the  orifice 
throngh  which  the  carbonio  anhydride  passes  a  amall  olilori4e  of 
oalcium  tube,  through  which  any  moisture  carried  off  with  the  gea 
wonid  be  retained  in  consequence  of  the  great  affinity  which  thai  aalt 
possetaes  for  water. 

M.  Marchaod's  method  is  essentially  that  of  Mr.  H.  Draper'a 
with  some  alight  modifications  and  improvements.  We  intend  to 
reserve  our  remarks  upon  that  gentleman's  work  for  a  future  article, 
as  we  have  inatitated  some  experiments  in  connection  therewith. 


THE  REGINA  HOUSE  STUDIO. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  Loudon  Photographic  Society,  in 
the  oonrae  of  a  deaultory  oonveraation  on  studios  (induced  by  a  short 
paper  by  Mr.  Fry,  in  wliioh  he  described  his  own  studio  at  Kicgaton- 
on-Thamea),  Mr.  Valentine  BUnchard  directed  special  attention  to 
what  he  oonaidered  the  model  atudio  ereeted  in  Ryde  by  Mr.  Jabei 
Haghaa. 

Believing,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pbott^raphic  tesson,  that 
photographers  are  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for  hints  by  which  their 
mode  of  lighting  may  be  improved,  we  think  it  well  to  present  a 
aomewhatdetailedaecoontof  Mr.  Hughea'a  atadio,  which  was  erected 
some  years  since,  and  which,  we  may  state,  has  fulSUsd  the  expeo- 
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tndans  of  its  originator  and  arcliitsct  bo  well  lliat  if  ]i»  had  to  erect 
anullior  lie  tvniiltl  not  make  any  important  deviittiona  from  Ike  pluDS 
oriiiiiiHUy  laid  down. 

Tlie  aLudiu  ia  a  double  one — tliat  is  to  aey.  tliara  [g  a  second  etadio 
erected  on  the  top  of  ibat  nliicli  forms  llie  priooipal  one.  The  latter 
is  on  the  ground  floor,  tlie  large  door-niadows  of  nliiclt  open  into  a 
gKrdeD.  Its  lengtlt  is  tliirty-five  feet,  its  width  being  ei^liteen  feet. 
Hence,  apart  from  the  power  of  taking  ainf;le  figures,  a  )arf;e  groap 
may  eaaiiy  be  arranged  in  such  a  space.  Tlie  diagram  shows  a  view 
of  bull)  studios,  tlie  one  above  the  other. 


(STu,  ID  (eet  [ram  Boor  to  top  (■!  bsekj.  and  1!  la 


From  this  it  n>ill  be  seen  that  the  etuJio  on  the  t;rauiid  Qour,  ilia 
windows  of  which  face  the  north,  is  completely  pmtected  from  the 
snn  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  eix  in  tlia  evening ; 
for,  no  matter  what  the  pilch  of  tlia  roof  may  bf,  tlie  sun's  rnys  cftn 
luva  no  inaress  in  conseqnence  of  the  second  or  uppnr  studio.  Tha 
panes  »f  frhiBS  throii^hnuC  are  very  Itrge,  varying  from  seven  feel 
four  iiichns  long  by  six  fefit  wide  to  seven  laet  two  by  tivo  feet  three 
inches.  Tlie  large  dimansions  of  these  panes  prevent  a  great  loss  of 
light  from  aatri:;ala.  As  the  side  of  iha  Btndio  is  open  to  the  north 
the  light  is  nbvionsly  of  a  reliable  chnracter.  The  glnss  in  the  roof 
was  originally  Hiittley's  green  ribbed  glass.  Tliinking  an  im- 
provement miuht  he  made  this  glnss  wns  removed  and  plain  glass 
Buhstiliiled.  with  a  cnnsiderHbta  addition  to  tlie  energy  of  the  light, 
whioh,  however,  was  k^pt  under  control  by  blinds.  The  description 
of  glass  substituted  was  British  plate,  in  three  panes  of  about  eight 
feet  square.  The  slope  or  pitch  of  the  roof  is  such  as  to  prevent 
■oot  or  snow  remaining  upon  it  after  the  cleansing  action  of  the 
Crst  shower. 

In  the  upper  studio  one-half  of  tlie  f^lnped  roof  only  is  glazed,  and 
tlia  sashes  are  so  constructed  Ihnt  they  may  be  drawn  up  entirely 
under  the  unglnzod  portion,  securing  a  pure  top  light  from  the  sky, 
unbroken  by  transmtssioa  through  ^lass.  Something  akin  to  tills  exists 
in  the  lower  studio,  for  the  side  liglils  are  ten  feet  high.  These 
are  suspended  by  guide  wheels  on  a  strong  iron  bar,  and  willi  a  guiding 
rail  at  the  bottom  can  be  sliJed  open,  leaving  tha  pure  air  and  light 
free  access  into  the  studio.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  these  are 
not  "glass-rooms"  at  all;  they  are  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and 
are  supplied  with  glass  windows  and  doors  only  just  at  those  portions 
where  the  light  is  required  for  taking  the  portraits. 

Mr.  Hughes's  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  glass  wherever 
it  could  ba  dispenaed  with,  and  where  it  was  really  necessary  to 
introduce  all  the  glass  ha  could  by  using  very  large  panes.  Not 
■only  are  astragals  and  sanh-bara  removed,  whinh  exclude  the  light 
where  it  is  most  wanted,  but  a  greallydiminiahed  risk  of  leakage 
is  also  gecured.  Every  pholographer  is  aware  of  the  nuisance  of  a 
l^aliy  roof,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  ingress  of  rain. 
Not  only  are  carpels  and  furniture  spoiled,  llie  backgrounds  have 
myalerious  rivultts  depicted  on  them,  and  the  hlinda  become  maps 
of  unknown  countries,  as  a  South  London  member  facetiously  re- 
marked, but  even  the  sitter  is  often  disturbed  when  Tiudergoiag  the 
■olemn  ordeal  by  reoeiring  "  a  drop  too  much." 


Mr,  Hughes  has  taken  unusunl  pains  to  avoid  this  nuisance — Grst, 
by  the  use  of  very  Urge  pnuea  of  glasa,  tbua  leavingas  few  joints  as  poa- 
sible;  next,  by  having  the  panes  the  whole  length  of  the  window,  so 
as  to  avoid  another  trouble,  the  "  overlaps,"  whioli  not  only  exclude 
tight  but  also  introduce  dirt,  and  are  a  fertile  canse,  by  capillary- 
attraction,  of  introducing  rain  and  causing  leakage.  Where  tbe 
window-bars  are  necessary  Mr.  Hughes  has  them  very  strong  to 
carry  the  large  panes,  and,  in  addition  to  Iiaving  the  glass  oarofull^ 
put  in  Willi  putty,  he  has  also,  on  the  outtidt,  slips  of  wood  mads 
which  fit  close  on  to  the  puttied  panes.  These  slips  are  oarefullj 
put  on  with  abundance  of  white  lead,  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  putl^ 
from  ihriuking  in  dry  weather.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sura 
these  wooden  covers  for  the  juints  are  secured  with  brati  screws,  so 
that  from  Lime  to  time  the  wooden  slips  can  be  easily  removed  (iron 
screws  would  rust  wilh  the  weather),  and  with  paint,  putty,  and 
white  lead  be  made  good.  We  recommend  a  thoughtful  coiiaideratioD 
I  of  tliese  minor,  but  really  useful  and  practical.  Iiinla  to  those  who 
'  are  annoyed  with  that  pliotognphio  trouble — a  leaky  roof. 

At  its  first  statement  it  seems  almost  an  impracticabls  idea  to  place 
one  studio  over  the  other,  seeing  that  the  top  light,  usually  liie  oliiaC 
relinnoa  of  the  photographer,  must  be  excluded  from  the  lunar 
bull  ling.  But  by  a  reference  to  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  quite  practicable  if  the  upper  one  ha  made  so  much  sraatler  that 
tha  one  under  may,  so  to  apeak,  budge  out  suIGuiently  that  a  cerlaia 
amount  of  lop  light  can  be  secured.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
ihatoU  the  b>p  of  a  studio  should  be  made  of  glasa;  fur,  if  it  be  luada 
Bufficinntly  high,  the  side  light  becomes  a  top  light.  Mr.  Hnghes'a 
studio  is  s'Xtei^n  feet  high,  and  as  the  ponion  of  the  loner  studio 
projects  six  feet  hej-ond  the  upper  one  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  Ibe 
letliod  is  not  only  practical  but  is  also  a  great  economy  of  Bpac«,  ■ 


well  as 


L  perfect  security  from  the  midday  auu  sliiuiog  i 


J  tlw 


led  by  Mr,  HugbeB  at  Uie  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Pbotographia  Snoiety  that  at  one  time  lie  removed  tha 
Hartley's  rolled  green  glass  in  the  roof  of  his  lower  studio  and 
introduced  very  large  sheets  of  British  plate  glass.  An  accidental 
breakage  of  one  of  these  sheets,  after  being  some  two  years  in  ila 
position.  CBitsed  the  fact  to  be  noticed  that  the  gl&ss  had  materially 
changed  its  colour,  and  from  being  originally  of  a  bluish-green  liud 
become  a  decided  yatlow.  This  induced  him  to  have  it  all  removed, 
Hnd  he  hns  replaced  it  by  the  H»riley  glass  again,  which  latter  he 
has  found  to  improve  by  time,  aud  to  become  sensitily  whiter. 
The  rihhed  character  of  this  glass  give.i  a  soft  diffused  light  whiub 
obviates  the  necessity  fur  blinds  overhead. 

No  better  testimony  can  be  given  an  to  the  sound  principle  on 
which  this  studio,  or  these  studios,  are  built  tlian  that  they  should 
call  forth  the  generous  envy  of  that  master  of  photognphio  lighting, 
Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard. 


TRANSPARENT  PAPER:  ITS  PREPARATION  AND  USES. 
Is  there  any  chance  of  photographers  being  ultimately  delivered  frum 
the  necessity  of  using  gidss  as  a  medium  upon  which  to  produce  their 
negatives  ? 

The  convenience  of  paper  of  a  light,  flexible  material  trlien 
compared  with  glass  does  not  demand  a  moment's  consideration. 
The  desirableness  of  such  a  Bubstitute  will  be  universally  ad- 
mitted, provided  it  answorB  the  purpose  as  well  aa  the  exceedingly 
incouTenieut  material  for  which  it  is  proposed  aa  a  aubsUtute.  It  ia 
by  the  laudaoapist  ratlier  than  by  the  portrait  photographer  that  the 
boon  of  paper  instead  of  glass  will  be  adequately  appreciated ;  for,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  the  mere  question  of  weight  alone,  nrlsing 
from  tha  difference  between  the  ponderousness  of  a  dozen  12  X  10 
plHtes  and  the  same  numbar  of  thin  slieete  of  paper,  is  one  which 
must  weigh  with  the  peripatetic  pholugnipher,  who.  whether  he  work 
wet  or  dry,  must,  at  any  rate,  carry  with  him  a  glass  plate  fur  each 
negative  lie  purposes  taking  home. 

In  conjuncliun  with  others  we  have  recently  bestowed  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  upon  the  possibihty  of  substiluting  paper  fur  glass  in 
certain  dry  processes,  but  more  particularly  in  that  procesa  which  ia 
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■o  foot  becoming  m  BDoocMfal  alftimint  for  popnhr  &Tour— the 
gdatino-biomide  proeen. 

Now,  in  ooAting  a  shoet  of  paper  nitU  BssutiTe  KeUttoe,  tbe  case 
is  not  at  all  similar  to  that  of  eoatiug  paper  with  an  iodised  film, 
either  of  ooilodion  or  gelatine,  vhich  hu  to  be  rendered  Bensitive  bj 
■abseqnent  immersion  in  or  floating  upon  a  solation  of  nitrate  of 
■ilTBT.  In  the  former  case  there  is  no  ohemica]  present  which  will 
become  entangled  in  or  act  npon  the  fibre  of  the  paper;  indeed,  tlio 

'  pi^ier  and  the  sensitive  preparation  will  etanil  to  each  other  in  the 

relation  of  perfectly  inert  bodies. 

Aasnming  that  paper  aniwera  eqaallj  well  *a  glass  as  a  support 
for  the  sensitive  gelatine,  the  qnestion  arises — In  what  condition 
onght  the  paper  to  be  when  the  sensitive  coating  ia  applied  to  il? 
Other  things  being  eqnal,  tlie  transparency  of  glass  gives  it  a  great 
advantage  over  the  semi-opadtj  of  paper— a  sami-opacity  which 

,  oondaeea  not  only  to  slowness  in  the  printing,  but  to  a  certain  amonnt 

of  grannUrity  in  the  definition.  Now,  these  very  fanlta  were  dis- 
covered l<Hig  ago,  in  the  days  when  all  negatives  were  taken  on  paper 
by  the  oabtype  process,  and  they  were  sought  to  be  obviated  by 
varnishing  Uie  paper,  so  ss  to  render  it  as  translnoent  as  possible, 
wax  having  been  the  agent  naed  for  tbe  parpose.  Sometimes  the 
negativa  was  first  taken  (on  plain  paper),  and  then  rendered  semi- 
transparent  by  waxing  it;  but,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  the  paper 

'         was  rendered  tiaoslacent  first  of  all,  before  it  was  rendered  sensitive. 

I  Let  ns  borrow  an  idea  from  those  who  have  gone  before. 

We  have  taken  two  negatives — one  npon  plain  and  the  other  npon 

[  translaoeQt  paper.  The  supporting  material  of  the  latter  has  been 
semi-transparent  from  the  begiuning:  the  former  has  only  been 
rendered  so  after  the  ptetnre  was  finished.  What  is  of  importanoe  to  be 

I  noticed  is  that  one  is  quite  as  good  ss  the  other ;  henoe  we  may  here 

^         state  tliat,  so  far  as  the  rendering  of  a  sheet  of  paper  transparent  is 
coneemed,  it  may  be  done  quite  as  effootively  after  a  negative  film  is 
attached  to  it  as  before. 
The  next  matter  for  oonsideralion  Is  the  best  means  of  rendering 

t  tlie  paper  transparent.  We  may  here  state  that,  after  selecting 
several  kinds  of  tissna  paper  for  experiment,  we  eventually  diacarded 
them  in  favour  of  a  rather  common-looking,  thin  quality  of  printing 
paper.  Whatever  be  the  class  of  paper  it  must  be  "  wove,"  not 
''laid."  Almond  oil,  so  long  ago  recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
BItur,  forms  a  most  excellent  means  of  makidg  paper  transparent ; 

'         all  its  fibre  disappears  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  paper  when 

I  dry  is  very  little  diseolonred.  Buta  very  serious  objectiou  to  its  nse  is 
found  in  the  greatlengthof  time  tliat  is  required  for  its  becoming  dry. 

I  Wa  eannot  say  what  the  experience  of  others  may  have  been,  but  in 
our  hands  paper  Tarnished  or  itnpregnated  with  almond  oil  vm  not 
thoronghly  dry  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  day  after  preparation.  As 
almond  oil  dissolves  both  in  ether  and  alcohol,  il  mi({lit  be  wortli 

^  while  applying  a  solution  of  it  in  one  of  these  meostrna  to  paper. 
In  trying  experiments  with  this  oil  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  it 
pare,  for  it  is  extensively  adulterated  with  nut,  poppy,  and  colza 
oila. 

New  and  colourless  linseed  oil  answers  far  better;  the  paper  ia  bj 
it  rendered  quite  traDsloceut  and  dries  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
kind  of  linseed  oil  here  referred  to  is  the  raw,  not  the  boiled,  oil. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  raw  linseed  oil ;  that  known  as  the  "  cold 

'  drawn  "  is  tiie  best.  It  is  pale  in  colour,  and  is  viscous.  We  have 
heard  nnt  oil  well  epoheu  of  as  a  means  of  rendering  paper  trsns- 
hoent,  but  have  not  tried  it.  Castor  oil  is  objectionable  on  aocouDt 
of  its  extreme  viscidity;  it  also  becomes  rancid  and  of  a  yellow 
eoloar  after  long  exposure  to  air. 

Copal  varnish  answers  well  for  making  paper  Bemi-transparent ; 
but  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 

,  copal  varnish  sold — one  being  an  oil  varnish,  another  a  spirit,  and  a 
tiiird  a  turpentine  varnish.  The  first  of  these  must  be  avoided  ; 
for,  although  by  ft  paper  is  rendered  translnoent,  the  strong  yellow 
eolonr  whioh  la  imparted  to  the  paper  senonslyimpaira  its  usefulness. 
Turpentine  copal  varnish  may  be  made  by  warming  gently  a  pint  of 
spirit  of  turpentine  and  stirriug  into  it  by  slow  degrees  four  ounces 
of  powdered  copal,  prepared  by  being  melted,  dropped  into  water, 
and  thm  dried  and  polveiised. 


A  varnish  formed  of  Canadian  balsam  dissolved  in  turpentine 
supplies  an  excellent  means  of  making  paper  transparent  The 
mode  by  which  we  succeeded  best  was  to  apply  a  pretty  thin  coating 
of  this  varnish  to  the  paper  so  as  to  permeate  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  give  it  a  gopd  coating  on  botli  sides  with  a  much  thicker 
sample.  Keep  the  paper  warm  by  performing  the  opsratiou  before  a 
hpt  fire,  and  apply  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  coating  until  the  texture 
of  the  paper  is  seen  to  merge  into  a  homogeneons  trsasluaency. 
Paper  prepared  in  this  way  has  coma  nearer  than  any  other  to  our 
ideal  of  perfection  in  trane^armt  paper. 


It  is  an  old  saying  tliat  often  the  beet  part  of  a  paper  read  at  a 
photographic  society  is  the  discussion  which  follows.  The  last  meet- 
ing of  the  South  London  Photogrsphto  Society  gives  fresh  confirma- 
tion of  Uiis  idea-  Mr.  Fry's  paper  was  neither  long  nor  exhaustive; 
but  good  as  it  was  ia  iteelF  it  elicited  an  interesting  discussion,  or 
rather  comparison  of  ideas,  among  men  qualified  to  speak  from 
practical  knowledge.  Mr.  Blancliard  called  attention  to  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes's  double  or  twc-declced  studio,  of  which  we  hsve  elsewhere 
given  a  description.  Mr.  Morsan  gave  his  experience  in  shortening 
exposures  by  removing  the  glass  over  the  hesd  of  the  sitter  just 
before  unoappinf;  his  lens — a  good  hint  for  taking  quickly  babies, 
dogs,  and  such  "kittle  cattle,"  as  they  say  in  the  north.  Then  Mr. 
Hooper  insisted  on  the  value  of  poBsessing  the  power  of  excluding  ail 
light  in  the  glass  room,  and  of  being  able  to  make  it  not  only  a 
veritable  dark  room,  but  also  of  introducing  the  light  at  will  from 
any  portion  whatever.  By  this  means  only,  he  insisted,  could  one 
know  how  to  perfectly  light  the  sitter,  as  well  aa  with  how  little 
hglit,  when  it  came  from  the  right  aource,  a  portrait  could  be  taken. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  photographers  era  usually  too  prodigal  with 
tlieir  light.  Mr.  Fry  was  also  able,  by  means  of  the  model  of  his 
glass  room,  containing  miniature  background  and  screen,  to  make 
his  ideas  veiy  clear,  especially  liis  arrangement  for  talcing  tlie 
so-called  "Rembrandt"  portraits.  We  recommend  this  novelty 
of  Mr.  Fry's,  namely,  introducing  a  model;  it  is  a  good  idea.  No 
education  is  so  unpressive  as  that  imparted  by  object- teaching. 


EMULSIONS  OF  SILVER  BROMIDE  AND  SILVER 
CHLORIDE. 
Before  leaving  home  in  the  summer  of  1BT2  I  made  a  series  of 
experiments  directed  tonards  the  obtaining  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
principles  upon  which  depends  the  emulsion  process,  the  results  of 
which  I  have  not  hitherto  published,  but  now  propose  to  describe  with 
as  mnch  brevity  ss  is  consistent  with  clearness. 

Much  of  tlie  obscurity  which  envelopes  Ilia  behaviour  of  bromide 
emnlsions  depends  npcn  tlie  slow  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  mixed 
alcoholic  and  ethereal  solvents,  and  upon  the  somowhst  gradual 
manner  in  which  silver  bromide  is  formed  in  viscid  liquids.  Tliis  has 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  assumption,  unsupported  by  proof,  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  constituents  uf  the  emnlsious  after  various  iotervals.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  a  convenient  method  of  directing  the  investigation 
of  these  ambiguities  would  consist  in  formiug  silver  bromide  by  pre- 
cipitation from  aqueous  solutions,  sod  then  incorporaling  it  in 
collodion.*  I  fonnd  that  by  well  washing  the  precipitatM  silver 
bromide — first  in  water,  and  Uien  in  alcohol  to  get  rid  of  the  water— it 
emulsified  easily  and  completely  with  plain  colTcdion. 

It  is  evident  that  by  operatiog  in  this  way,  one  can  be  perfectly 
certain  of  the  character  of  the  silver  bromide  (and  ohloride)  employed. 
These  substances  can  be  precipitated  in  presence  of  excess  of  silver, 
or  of  exceaa  of  bromide,  eocordiog  as  desired  ;  and  when  transferred 
to  plain  collodion  and  emulsified  with  it,  free  silver  nitrate  can  be 
added,  or  &ee  soluble  bromide.  In  a  word,  the  mixture  is  completely 
under  control,  and  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  present 
in  it.  Especially  there  cannot  be  present  at  the  same  time  free  silver 
nitrate  and  free  alkaline  bromide. 

On  the  otherhand.aconBpicnons  peculiarity  accompanies  thismode 
of  working.  Collodion  uodergoes  certaiu  marked  changes  by  keeping 
after  dissolving  in  it  the  alkalioe  salts,  whioh  changes  must  influence 

bj  other  eiperimenMn  but  vlth  Sltf ennt objKta aiid  pnipoHi  trom  thawla  quMUoo 
hen.  At  tnt  tltn*  I  gmploj^d  K  tt  bta  Dot  t>«ii.  All  ol  U»  tiiMriiiignts  dtMribad 
" 'ipipu,  wlUuialuHpUon,  wgnmk>]«iiiontbvitwor*v>*f<>>  <"')  *  "^ 
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the  fioal  result.  Also,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat,  when  silver 
bromide  is  formed  witliic  tliecoUadion,  il  combines  with  some  organic 
oonstituant  uf  the  collodion,  which  mstariallj  modifies  its  balisTiour. 
Intensity  of  imsRe  dependa  verj  much  on  tiiese  two  points;  it  was 
therefore  foreseeo  that  the  imHf;eB  obtained  in  tliia  new  manner  of 
operating  wonld  probably  be  very  thin — too  much  so  for  praotieal 
utility.  Nevertheless  the  experiment  seemed  important  as  tending  to 
fix  the  eonditione  of  clean  action,  and  whether  the  neoesBity  existed 
fur  free  bromide  being  present. 

Another  point  ia  that  it  ia  qnite  poseible,  by  dissolvinj;!  suitable 
orgaoio  matter  in  tlie  water  from  whioh  the  bromide  is  precipitated, 
that  the  difficulty  of  Ihinnesa  may  be  removed ;  and  thus  this  mode  of 
preparation  may  hereafter  become  the  foundation  of  a  new  praoticBl 
system  by  which  a  sensitive  emulsion  may  be  prepared  ready  for  use 
KB  soon  as  mixed.  This  ia  a  direction  in  which  I  have  as  yet  made 
no  experiment,  but  is  one  that  aeems  well  worth  pursnmg.  I  pass 
now  to  the  details  of  experiments  made. 

1.  SUver  bromide  woa  precipitated  in  presence  of  an  excess  of 
alkaline  bromide  (one  egnivalent  of  luiloid  to  seven-eighths  equiva- 
lent of  silver  nitrate).  Plate  coated,  washed,  sensitised  with  litmus, 
gum,  sugar,  and  acetio  acid,  and  exposed  to  gaslight  under  a  nega- 
tive. (Note — These  first  three  plates  were  exposed  under  negatives ; 
all  the  rest  were  exposed  in  the  camera.)  Resalt. — An  exceasively 
pale  and  thin  image, 

2.  Silver  bromide  precipitated  iu  presence  of  excess  of  silver 
nitrate  (one  equivalent  of  silver  nitrate  to  seven-eiglitha  of  haloid); 
sensitised  as  ia  No.  1.  Retail. — A  faint  image,  and  difficult  to 
intensify;  but  better  than  No.  1. 

3.  Same  as  No.  'i;  but  a  small  quantity  of  silver  nitrate,  about  a 
f[raia  to  the  ounce,  was  diBsolved  in  tlie  collodion.  Bmdt. — No 
image  at  all,  bat  quickly  became  dnrk  and  foggy. 

The  next  set  was  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Collodion  with  silver  bromide,   precipitated  with  excess  of 

5.  Same,  adding  a  groin  to  tlie  oauos  of  silver  nitrate. 
8.  Collodion  with  silver  bromide,  precipitated  with  exceaa  of 
alkaline  bromide — a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  silver  nitrate. 

T.  Collodion  treated  some  days  in  advance  with  aqua  regia,  then 
silver  nitrate,  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  silver  bromide,  precipi- 
tated in  presenoe  of  an  excess  of  ailver  salt. 

Raalt, — As  to  holding  in  suspension,  No.  5  aniisided  most  rapidly 
of  all  fonr,  and  No.  T  leaat  rapidly  of  all.  I  conclude  from  this  that 
the  use  of  tilMr  in  bromide  emuUion,  at  first  propoteA  by  me,  hat, 
betid*  itt  other  advantages,  that  of  keying  the  tUver  ludoids  better 
emaliifled.  No.  B  remained  suspended  better  than  Nos.  1  and  9,  but 
not  so  well  as  No.  T. 

I  long  since  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sensitiveness  of 
bromide  emulsions  depended  to  a  considerable  extent  iipoii  the 
colour  wliich  they  show  by  transmitted  light.  When  bluish,  they 
have  little  sensitiveness;  when  brownish,  muoh  more.  The  same 
emulsion  will  generally  by  standing  acquire  more  and  more  of  this 
brownnesB  by  transmitted  light.  The  above  four  collodions  by 
standing  twenty  hours  exhibited  this  brown  colouration  in  the 
following  order ; — No.  T  brownest;  then  Nob.  8, 4,  and  5;  No.  5  being 
tha  least.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  same  order  as  in 
reniect  to  remaining  in  suspension. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  great  change  took  place  in  theae 
emulsions  by  standing.  When  first  tlie  precipitated  bromide  waa 
ahaken  up  with  tha  collodion  the  emulsion  waa  thin  and  watery. 
Poured  over  glass  it  gave  a  very  transparent  film — bluish  when 
examined  by  transmitted  light.  By  standing  three  days,  with  occa- 
sional shaking,  a  cnrioua  change  took  plaoe.  The  collodion  became 
almost  too  thick  to  pour — in  some  cases  quite  too  thick — and  needed 
to  he  considerably  diluted  before  a  smooth  pkte  could  be  got.  Also, 
tha  films  were  more  opaque  to  light,  and  the  bluish  cast  was  absent, 

I  would  ceU  special  attention  to  this,  beoauae  it  is  not  only  new, 
bat  contrary  to  received  ideas.  Einulalons  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
become  gradually  denser  by  standing,  and  it  is  customary  to  ascribe 
this  change  to  the  gradual  and  continued  formation  of  silver  bromide. 
It  is  even  assumed  that,  aa  long  as  the  collodion  oontinnes  to  thicken, 
it  ia  a  proof  that  there  exists  silver  nitrate  as  yet  unattached  by 
the  alkaline  haloids.  But  it  is  certain  that  silver  bromide  itself 
giadaally  thickens  an  emulsion.  By  remaining  in  contact  with  the 
collodion  it  undergoes  some  very  remarkable  change,  ao  that  the 
emulsion  might  be  dilated  with  its  own  bulk  of  plain  collodion  and 
yet  be  thicker  than  when  it  waa  first  formed.  Whatever  the  change 
may  be,  its  first  eSact  is  to  make  the  collodion  thick,  viscid,  and 
opaque.  Sensitiveness  alao  increases;  and  it  is  very  probably  this 
change  which,  ultimately  advancing  too  far,  eventually  destroys  the 
''''''">  of  the  emuloion.     At  any  rate,  the  explanations  whii^ 


have  been  up  to  tliis  time  hazarded  seem  to  be  so  comp1eteI;r  nega- 
tived by  the  results  of  the  seriea  of  experiments  detailed  in  tltis 
paper  that  thie  is,  perhaps,  the  only  hypothesis  left. 

Plates  prepared  with  these  coUodioua  were  aensilised  in  the  aame 
way  as  the  first,  always  washing  after  coating  and  before  senaitising, 
except  in  the  case  of  No,  4,  where  tliere  was  no  free  silver  nitrate  ia 
the  collodion.     These  were  exposed  in  the  camera  at  a  view. 

Retult. — Nos.  4  and  7  did  fairly.  No.  4  gave  an  image  of  a  para 
steel  grey.  No.  7  had  a  slight  brownish  tinge  and  was  greatly  mora 
dense  on  the  high  lights  (effect  of  the  presence  of  tUeer  ckUrideJ. 
No.  5  was  entirely  insensitive  and  veiled.  No.  B  fogged  densely,  but 
nevertheless  showed  an  image,  whereas  No.  6  showed  none  at  alL 

Interesting  conclusions  follow  from  tliese.  It  is  clearly  nudeairable 
that  silver  bromide  should  be  precipitated  in  presence  of  excess  of 
alkaline  bromide,  and  then  be  used  in  presence  of  fres  silver  nitrate. 
The  efiect  is  inseusitiveness,  as  shown  by  No.  6. 

Neither  ahoold  ailver  bromide  be  precipitated  in  presence  of  excess 
of  silver  nitrate,  and  then  beuaed  in  presence  of  free  nitrate;  for  tha 
resolt,  aa  shown  by  No.  S,  is  fog.  vnleti  silver  eldoride  be  uifd  in 
eonneotioa  with  the  bromide.  This  completely  alters  the  result,  as  ia 
shown  by  No.  T — fog  disappears  and  ws  get  a  good  imag& 

No.  4  shows  that  with  sUver  bromide  precipitated  iu  presence  of 
exceaa  of  ailvei  nitrate,  and  used  only  after  that  excess  has  baan 
removed,  clean  images  are  obtuned.  but  thin,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
free  silver  nitrate.  If,  in  order  to  get  more  vigour,  we  add  free  silver 
nitrate,  fog  comes  (No.  6).  Oaly  when  we  farther  add  a  chloride  (or 
aqaa  regia)  do  we  get  intensity  and  clearness  together.  This  ia  the 
cardinal  point  upon  which  my  chloro-bromide  process  is  based.  So 
advantageous,  aud,  indeed,  so  essential  is  it  for  the  prodnetion  of 
films  giving  both  seusitiveneaa  and  vigour,  I  think  that  if  the  very 
sensitive  dry  plates  now  produced  conunercialty  by  the  emulaiun 
process  were  analysed  sUver  chloride  would  be  found  to  have 
entered  into  the  composition  of  all  of  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  a^atem  of  experiment  used  in  thia 
examination  is  so  sharp  and  decisive  that  there  aan  remain  no  doubt 
on  any  point  involved.  The  old  uncertainties  are  removed.  There 
ia  no  exceas  of  silver  nitrate  present,  unless  it  ia  expressly  added, 
and  when  expreaaly  added  there  is  no  doubt  possible  as  to  ita 
preaence. 

No.  4  also  ahowa  that,  when  no  free  silver  nitrate  is  present, 
washing  the  film  previously  to  applying  the  ao-called  "  preservstive  " 
ia  unneceasary.  M.  Carey  Lka. 

(To  be  eondttded  in  our  tuxL) 


HEUOCHilOMY. 

M.  SE  Safht  Floreht  haa  caused  some  further  notes  to  be  issaed 
upon  Ilia  experimenta  in  thia  direction.  A  deaoription  of  his  proceas 
waa  given  in  our  pages  some  time  ago;  but  whatever  ia  published  on 
BO  important  and  interesting  a  subject  aa  helioehiomy  by  or  through 
this  able  chemist  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  follow  these  notes,  we  shtU,  nndei 
the  guidanee  of  the  writer  in  the  BuUetin,  recal  to  mind  some 
of  tlie  leading  features  of  the  process.  And  to  begin  with,  it  will  be 
remembered  tliat  he  demonstrates  tliat  it  is  possible  to  obtain  helio- 
ehromio  impressiona  without  the  intervention  of  a  subBtonce  capable, 
under  the  iufiuence  of  aolar  radiatiouB,  of  disengaging  chlorine  or 
oxygen  in  a  nascent  state. 

Thus,  if  one  expose  under  a  painting  on  glaas  a  sheet  of  paper 
coaled  with  aub-chloride  of  silver,  a^ueted  so  Ihat  it  may  be  examined 
by  transmitted  light,  and  freed  by  washing  from  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  negative  image  will  be  obtained  ohowiug  all  tha 
oolours  of  the  original,  and  if  exposure  be  prolonged  the  image  will 
become  positive.  The  result  is  quite  similar  if  in  place  of  the  aub- 
chloride  simple  white  ohloride  of  silver  be  employed — a  thing  to  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  diffused  rays  which  pass  along 
with  the  colonred  suffice  for  produaing  a  certain  quantity  of  tha  sub' 
chloride  in  the  paper.  The  transformation  of  the  negative  image 
into  a  positive  one  arises  perhaps  from  thia — that  in  the  latter  period 
of  reduction  there  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  in  the  parts 
corresponding  to  the  whites  of  tha  image,  products  of  which  the 
colours  are  less  deep  than  those  of  the  aub-chloride.  Perhaps,  also, 
this  transformation  is  due  to  tha  oxidising  oclion  of  the  leas  refran- 
gible rays;  bnt  this  is  a  anl^eet  that  it  will  be  better  to  diaeuH  at 
more  length  further  on. 

The  negative  image  con  alao  ba  changed  into  a  positive  one  by 
printing  in  the  following  manner: — When  removed  from  the  frame 
the  print  is  pluoged  into  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  mercury  and  chloride 
of'ftodiain,  iu  which  Uie  latter  ia  greatly  in  exoesa.    Oa  ex^«ung  it 
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thereafter  to  the  ionlight  it  beoomea  poBitire,  and  presents  those 
feeble  sh&dings  irhieh  are  sometimes  complementarj  of  the  priroitiTe 
colours.  It  is  possible  that  the  Balius  mixture  ezarcisea  in  tliia  case 
a  more  energetic  chlorising  action  on  tlioae  parts  of  the  image  where 
the  reduotioa  has  been  moat  complete  onder  the  influanoe  of  the 
light  daring  the  production  of  the  negative  impression. 

Enteriuginto  furtLer  details,  M.  C.  Koziell,  the  writer  of  these  noted, 
proceede  to  give  sandry  formnls  for  the  preparation  of  tli'e  paper  and 
other  matters.  And,  first,  the  sub-cliloride  of  silver.  This  ia  pre' 
pared  hy  phmging  aaj  good  ordinsrj  paper — gelatinised  or  albamea- 
iaed — into  an  alcoholic  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  composed  by  adding  to 
equal  parts  of  distilled  water  and  nitrate  of  silver — saj  twenty  of 
each — 100  parts  of  alcohol  and  ten  of  nitrto  acid.  The  addition  of 
UiB  uttrio  scid  is  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  reduction  of  the 
■liver  salts  by  alcohol — arednetion  which,  without  this  precaution, 
would  proceed  very  rapidly.  There  is  nothing  absolute  in  the  pro- 
pwtions  hare  given,  and  they  may  be  vsried  pretty  extensively  with- 
oat  any  sarioos  iucouvanieace.  It  is  better,  however,  to  keep  as 
near  to  them  as  possible  if  proofs  of  great  intenuty  are  desired.  Ou 
issuing  frcMm  this  batli  tlie  paper  is  dried  in  blotting- paper,  and  then 
immeraed  in — 

Hydrochloric  acid  60  parts. 

Alcohol 50      „ 

Nitrate  of  uranium 1  part 

Chloride  of  zinc 2  psrls. 

T]i«  chloride  of  zino  seems  tosivehveliness  to  the  colours:  but  it  has 
the  inconvenienoe — common,  however,  to  all  the  other  chlorides— of 
giving  rise  to  ^ound  tints  when  it  is  in  too  large  a  proportion.  The 
nitrate  of  uranium  added  to  the  bath  appears  to  have  an  iufluenoe  on 
the  rapidity  of  the  formation  of  the  sub-chloride  of  silver. 

When  taken  &om  this  hydrocbloria  batli — in  which  it  should  only 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes— it  is  exposed  to  the  light 
until  it  tskes  a  violet-blaa  lint  in  the  case  of  ordinary  plain  psper, 
or  a  violet- lavender  if  the  paper  be  gelatinised  or  albumeuised.  If 
the  tint  obtained  be  sufficiently  intense  there  will  be  no  need  for 
further  preparation;  printing  may  be  commenced  at  once.  Strongly- 
Baited  and  albumenised  papers  give  excellent  results,  and  with  papers 
of  that  sort  M.  de  Saint  Ploront  employs  in  preference  weaker  solu- 
tions. If  kept  away  from  the  light  sheets  of  paper  containing  the 
sub-chloride  of  silver  it  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long  time,  but  it  is 
better,  ou  the  whole,  to  use  it  shortly  after  preparation. 

When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  beliocliromic  image  the  sheet  of 
paper  is  immersed  in  this  bath — 

Water 100  parts. 

Acidulated  nitrate  of  mercury A  few  drops. 

The  exaot  proportions  of  mercury  are  not  given,  for  the  reason  that 
the  degrees  of  purity  and  conoentralion  iu  the  nitrates  of  commerce 
are  so  very  variable.  It  will  suffiae  to  diminish  or  augment  the 
quantity  of  this  substance  as  necessity  requires.  If  the  proportion 
of  it  be  too  small  the  imsi^  will  be  negative ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
be  too  great  the  colours  will  want  life.  Some  preliminary  trials  will 
easily  determine  the  precise  quantity  which  it  is  desirable  to  use.  In 
acy  ease  it  is  desirable  to  filter  the  solutiou  iu  order  to  eliminate  the 
nitikte  base  that  ia  precipitated  to  tiia  bottom  of  tho  vessel  in 
which  tba  mixture  is  made. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave  the  subject;  but  further  details 
wQl  be  published  whet)  the  next  •BuUrtin  brings  the  remainder  of  M. 
Eoziell's  paper  to  hand. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  NEGATIVES 
BY  THE  WET  PROCESS. 
[A.  eoDuniiiiiatloD  to  (he  Uinebsilsr  Photoinpliic  Sodsty.] 
It  is  with  cansiderable  diffidence  that  I  appear  before  you  tonight 
on  the  subject  of  enlarged  n^atives,  following  so  closely  on  the 
heelii  of  Mr,  Brier,  whose  able  and  well- delivered  remarks  interested 
OS  all  so  greatly  at  the  last  monthly  meeting.    True,  I  had  intended 
at  some  future  meeting  to  bring  before  you  some  results  of  my  own 
attempts  at  enlarging,  but  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  doing  so  on 
tliis  particular  occasion  until  within  the  lost  few  days.     It  was  then 
made  known  to  me  that  Mr,   Coventry  would,   in  consequence  of 
absence  from  home,  be  unable  to  fulfil  bis  promise  of  a  paper  for 
tonight,  and  that,  therefore,  tlia  gap  tUns  created  should  in  some 
sort  be  filled  up. 

The  principle  of  making  Bmsll  negatives  and  afterwards  repro- 
ducing them  on  a  greatly- enlarged  scale  is  one  which  promises  so 
immensely  to  lessen  alike  the  toil  of  the  amateur  and  professional 
dnring  a  eammer  campaign,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  so  miicb 
should  have  been  said  and  written  in  its  favour,  and  bo  mauy  experi- 
mentalists should  have  devoted  their  attention  to  its  more  cumplete 


development.    Bat  the  idea  of  going  out  with  a  small  satchel  camera 

and  plates  of  4  X  ^  or  thereabouts,  and  by  a  second  operation  con- 
ducted quietly  at  home  enlarging  them  to  the  extent  of  four  diameters, 
instead  of  the  heavy  13  X  10  or  IS  X  IS  apparatus  and  its  con- 
comitant weight  of  gloss  plates,  is  in  itself  so  fascinating  that,  sup- 
posing the  results  thus  obtained  should  fall  somewhat  short  of  the 
intrinsic  exoeUence  of  a  large  direct  negative  of  the  highest  quality 
taken  with  a  lens  of  long  focus,  there  is  a  temptation  to  took  upon  it 
with  some  degree  of  favour, 

I  am,  however,  incUned  to  think  that  it  is  at  present  an  open 
question  whether,  by  having  a  small  negative  of  sufficient  merit,  on 
enlarged  one  made  thereirom  may  not  in  some  respects  be  better,  and 

tioally  more  perfect,  than  a  larve  direct  negative  taken  with  a  leus     , 

great  fooal  length;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  when  a  lens  of  short 
focus  is  used,  all  objects  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  tbe  camera— 
that  distance  being  determiued  by  the  focal  length  of  IJie  lena — are, 
for  all  practical  purposeB.  equally  sharp  in  focus.  You  will  doubtless 
perceive  this  in  many  of  the  exampleBl  have  with  me  tonight  being 
enlarged  from  negatives  made  with  small  lenses;  whereas  with  a  lens 
of  long  focus  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get  objects  in  so 
many  diSarent  planed  of  distance  of  equal  sharpness  rtith  these 
examples.  Generally  the  only  approach  that  can  be  made  thereto 
ia  by  the  trick  of  swinging  the  plate  either  vettioally  or  horizontally, 
and  sometimes  both. 

Thus,  the  optical  conditions  being  theoretically  more  favourable 
to  the  enlargement  method,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  skilful 
manipulation  can  bring  about  a  successful  issue.  Of  coarse  there 
still  remains  tbe  difficulty  of  rotmdness  of  field,  whiob  is  more  or 
less  tbe  weak  point  of  all  lenses.  Yon  will,  no  doubt,  detect  some 
such  remissness  of  marginal  definition  in  some  of  these  examples; 
because  when  such  &iling  exists  in  the  small  negative  the  evil  is,  of 
course,  greatly  intensified  in  the  subsequent  enlargement.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  ever  come  within  the  scope  of  optical  science  en- 
tirely to  overcome  the  difficulty;  but  in  tbe  best-made  objectives  the 
evil  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  insignificance  that,  when  all 
needful  precautions  are  taken,  it  ceases  to  become  a  very  serious 
objection,  and  where  everything  else  is  so  good  I  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  find  fault. 

Whilst  some  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  best  process  for 
(ha  production  of  high-class  enlargements,  the  importance  of  working 
from  a  traQspareuoy  of  uuhlemished  excellence  ia  universally 
admitted ;  but  of  the  msny  methods  by  which  that  transparency 
may  be  mode  only  two  may  be  foiriy  ssid  to  lie  within  the  scope  of 
tbe  members  of  tins  Sooiety,  viz,,  the  printing  of  the  transparency  by 
the  superposition  on  a  dry  film  of  the  original  negative,  or  the  printing 
from  that  negative  by  means  of  lens  and  camera  on  a  wet  collodion 
film.  Tbe  former  of  these  metliods  was  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Brier  at  the  last  monthly  meeting,  and  the  excellent  examples  ha 
brought  forward  on  that  occasion  are  quite  capable  of  holding  their 
own  when  brought  into  competition  widi  anything  I  sliail  be  able  to 
show  you  tonight  It  is,  therefore,  from  no  osptious  spirit  of  rivalry 
that  I  appear  Before  you  as  an  advocate  of  the  wet  process,  but  rattier 
to  help  on  the  already-mooted  inquiry  as  to  tbe  best  process. 

If  Uie  nature  of  tbe  transparency  be  of  paramount  importance,  so 
also  the  nature  of  the  small  negative  is  not  a  whit  less  important; 
for  it  is  here  where  the  utmost  uill  and  most  artistic  judgment  are 
demanded.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  be  of  average  excellence,  but 
it  should  be  of  marvellous  perfection,  and  as  microscopically  sharp  as 
it  is  passible  to  get  with  the  best  lens  up  to  the  very  corners  of  tlie 
plate.  It  should  be  photographically  thin,  i.s.,  too  thin  for  good  paper 
printing,  well-exposed  and  full  of  detail;  for  in  an  under-exposed 
plate,  forced  up  by  prolonged  development,  the  film  presents  a  coarse, 
granular  effect  under  the  microscope,  which,  however  well  it  may 
answer  for  paper  printing,  will  never  make  a  respectable  enlargement. 
I  also  prefer  the  negative  unvarnished. 

Several  of  the  examples  I  have  brought  with  me  tonight  are  pro- 
duced from  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  beautiful  negatives  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  taken  in  180G,  and  kindly  lent  to  me  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  making  myself  a  set  of  lantern  pictures  from  them,  and  also  with 
the  further  privilege  of  publishing  Buch  copies  at  diacrclioo. 

These  negatives  were  taken  with  tlie  greatest  skill  nnd  care,  cliiefiy 
for  tlie  purpose  of  printing  traucparencies  for  the  lantern,  the  camera 
in  every  instance  being  carefully  levelled  with  a  spirit  level,  and 
tilting  being  always  scrupulously  avoided,  thus  securing  the  more 
perfect  freedom  from  distortion.  Their  general  excellence  ia  such 
that,  I  venture  to  say,'  they  will  not  Buffer  by  comparison  witli  the 
very  best  works  of  the  best  living  photographers.  I  have  brought  with 
me  some  of  the  transparencies  from  which  the  enlargements  have  beea 
made.  I  cannot  let  you  aee  tbe  negatives  themselves,  even  were  I  at 
iberty  to  do  so,  for  they  have  never  been  varnished,  and  therefore  would 
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not  be  a<ia  to  huidla.  Besides,  I  promised  tliat  tha^  should  suffer 
no  detarioradoa  in  mj  hands,  nor,  in  faat,  be  snbjeoted  to  any  risk, 
Mid  that  promise  must  be  religiouslj  kept  The  aTerage  amoant  of 
•mplifiestion  to  nhieh  the  pidtures  nave  been  carded  is  about  three 
and  k-half  diameten  of  the  originals,  some  of  them  being  a  little 
over  fonr  diameters. 

I  may  here  remark  that,  althongh  a  negative  may  aometimea  be 
amplified  to  the  extent  of  six  diameters  with  perliaps  increased 
artietio  effect,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  as  a  rule  to  increase  to  more 
than  fbnr  diameters.  The  lialf  of  a  stereoeoopio  negative  will  on  this 
seale  produce  a  good  IS  X  ^'^t  and  I  tliink  then  our  ambition  ongbt 
to  be  satisfied. 

The  sncoess  of  the  wet  collodion  process  for  making  the  transparency 
depends  largely  on  the  use  of  gelatine  in  the  iron  dsvelopar,  wliile  it 
depends  in  port  on  the  use  of  a  collodion  well  ripened  with  age,  son 
what  thin,  and  not  too  rich  in  the  bromo-iodide  salta.    I  need  say 
more  about  ttie  collodion,  except  that  if,  when  the  Sim  is  excited  in  I 
bath,  it  presents  a  dense  and  creamy  appearance  it  tdiOiil|Oe  dilated 
witli  plain  collodion  and  ether.  '  '  '•)^ 

The  gelatine  solation  used  in  develdJiiDg  is  made  by  an  i>>Muu 
almost  forgotton  method  given  many  years  ngtt  byMt'.  .M.' OiHk 
Lea.  I  can  give  you  the  formula,  although  I  have  n^el'  s|fi(ti4^| 
made  it  myself;  and  for  the  stock  I  am  now  using  I  am  indeDte3%i| 
Mr.  Sidebotham,  who  gave  me  a  bottlefnl  about  two  years  ago,  and  as 
it  had  then  been  made  some  years  previonsly  it  was  reported  to  be  a 
fine  old  oruBted  sample.  Whether  or  not  age  really  confers  on  it  some 
improving  qualities  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  The  method  of 
making  Uie  solntion.  as  given  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  is  as  follows :  — Add 
an  onnee  of  sulphuric  acid  to  three  ounces  of  water,  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  Then  add  to  this  liqoid  an  onnce  of  good  gelatine ;  let  it  swell 
and  dissolve,  placing  it  for  thet  purpose  in  a  genlly-worm  place,  not 
exceeding  blood  heat,  for  twenty-four  hanre.  Then  add  iron  filings  in 
excess,  avoiding  all  application  of  heat ;  let  it  stand  for  several  days. 
Finally,  add  a  little  acetate  of  soda,  filter,  and  dilute  to  fifteen  ounces. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  dilute  before  filtration. 

The  above  formula  was  given  at  the  time  as  a  new  developer  to  be 
used  alone,  and  I  remember  trying  it  in  ISOC  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Mr.  Petschler ;  but  it  did  not  then  answer  in  our  hands  used 
alone,  the  development  being  exceedingly  slow,  and  thefilma  had,  on 
drying,  a  most  tantaliaing  habit  of  splitting  into  ribbons  and  curling 
up  after  tlie  fashion  of  wood  shavings,  leaving  the  plate  qnite  bare. 
The  best  results  I  have  obtained  in  traDaparenaies  have  been  by  a 
very  sparing  admixture  of  it  with  an  ordinary  iron  developer  of  abunt 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce,  using  the  gelatine  solution  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  drachm  to  two  ounces  of  the  iron  developer, 
and  such  has  been  the  plan  adopted  in  making  the  transparencies 
from  which  these  enlargements  are  prodnced. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  conditions  demanded  in  such  trans- 
parencies ore  that  the  exposure  slialt  be  mors  ample,  and  the  develop- 
ment carried  on  further,  than  is  necessary  in  the  prodnotion  of  lantern 
pictures.  I  have  only  brought  with  me  a  few  of  the  transparencies ; 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  conditions  desired  in  every  case, 
I  deprecate  the  use  of  vamieh  except  on  the  enlarged  negative  for 
printing.  The  best  transparency  will  be  prodnced  from  a  thin  un- 
varnished negative,  and  such  transparency,  in  its  turn  (still  nn- 
vamished],  will  produce  the  best  enlargement. 

I  have  here  a  picture  enlarged  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  Luod,  and, 
I  dare  say,  well  tnown  to  many  present,  because  it  has  been  shown 
on  the  screen  and  recognised  as  a  high-class  lantern  picture.  It  is 
from  a  varnished  negative  which  bas  been  used  for  paper  printing, 
and,  as  a  oonaeqoence,  I  do  not  think  the  effect  is  so  good  as  the  pro- 
ductions from  the  unvarnished  ones,  although  the  negative  in  itself 
is  of  equal  excellence. 

The  safety  of  an  unvarnished  negative  would,  of  course,  be  seriously 
endangered  by  contact  printing,  and  besides  this  drawback,  unless 
the  best  patent  plate  be  used  hoth  for  the  negative  and  transparency, 
there  are  many  chances  against  getting  an  absolutely  sharp  print ; 
but,  supposing  every  precaution  be  taken  in  this  respect,  immunity 
from  risk  is  not  then  alwajs  secured.  Minute  excrescences  on  the 
vamisli  will  sometimes  attach  so  firmly  to  tlie  film  of  a  dry  plate, 
when  brought  in  contact  witli  the  negative,  that  a  separation  cannot 
be  mode  without  utter  ruin  to  it. 

I  Uiink  I  have  now  sufficiently  stated  my  case  in  favour  of  the  wet 
collodion  process  as  a  means  of  producing  enlargements,  and  I  shall 
not  trespass  £artber  on  your  time  than  is  really  necessary. 

I  now  come  to  (he  manipulation  of  the  enlarged  negstive,  and  this 
ia  simply  a  repetition  of  the  method  used  in  making  the  transparency, 
with  one  or  two  slight  modifications.  I  use  a  somewhat  lieavier 
collodion,  also  a  stronger  sMiition — sny  twenty  grains  tn  tlie  i>uiice 
oX  iioii  solution — and  half  the  modicum  of  gelatine  solution.    I  also 


intensify  with  pyrogallio  aoid,  aoetio  or  citric  add  (or  both  mixed) 
and  silver  after  the  ordinary  fashion  before  fixing.  I  prefer,  however, 
not  to  carry  it  quite  up  to  printing  density,  bnt  alter  fixing  with 
cyanide  of  potassinm  to  intensifyjust  a  little  farther  with  tho  pyro- 
gallio  aoid  and  silver  solution.  This  application,  when  judieionaly 
performed,  strengthens  up  the  highest  lights,  and  gives  sufficient  crisp- 
nesB  to  take  away  the  flalneaa  which  might  otherwise  Btigoatise  the 
negative  as  a  oopy. 

On  the  camera  and  lens  arrangement  I  need  not  dwell,  Mr.  Bder 
having  so  clearly  deseribad  it,  and  the  arrangement  itself  being 
so  exceedingly  simple  as  to  suggest  itself  to  the  moat  ordinary  mind. 

Of  the  varions  lenses  spoken  of  my  own  preference  ia  deoidedly 
in  favour  of  the  rectilinear  of  Dallmeyer  or  the  doublet  of  Ross, 
either  rapid  or  wide-angle,  for  I  have  tried  them  both  without 
satisfying  myself  as  to  which  is  the  best;  but  in  either  case  the  b«st 
results  will  be  obtained  by  using  a  lens  which  will  cover  well  a  larger 
plate  than  that  from  which  the  enlargement  ia  made. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  give,  with  all  the  particolarity  that  tlie 
limited  time  at  my  disposal  bas  allowed  me,  an  account  of  this  method 
of  enlarging.  I  had  hoped  before  preparing  such  a  paper  to  have 
done  more  actual  work;  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  however,  the  resnlts 
[  are  before  yon,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  estimated  according  to  tUair 
progecflserits.  J-  Pollitt. 


&.t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  as  onr 
readers  may  remember,  the  Secretary,  M.  Perrot  de  Chamenx,  was 
requested  to  draw  up  an  account  of  llie  employment  of  this  method 
of  supplementing  exposures.  As  a  result  of  that  request  we  have 
tlie  following  interesting  memoir,  of  which  we  present  the  substance 
to  our  readers : — 

M.  Perrot  da  Chamsux  states  that  the  idea  of  an  auxiliary  ex- 
posure dates  almost  from  the  earliest  days  of  photonaphy.  In  the 
year  1810,  twelve  months  after  the  publication  of  Daguerre's  pro- 
cess, Becquerel  stated  that  certain  rays  acted  but  slowly  on.  the 
haloid  silver  salts,  and  that  the  action  of  these  might  be  continued 
by  other  means  after  ordinary  exposiue  had  started  it.  He  aeoord- 
ingly  divided  the  rays  of  the  solac  spectmrn  into  "exciting"  and 
"  continuing  "  rays. 

Shortly  ^ter  MM.  Buron  and  Lerebours  got  some  very  remark- 
able resiute,  and  M.  Gandtn,  in  continuing  the  action  of  light  on  the 
Daguerra  plate  by  means  of  a  screen  of  red  glass,  obtained,  during 
a  high  wind  and  near  the  zenith,  a  representation  of  some  clonda  in 
Lalf-a-second.  Accelerating  substances  were  not  known  in  those 
days.  Becquerel.  aontinuing  Lis  researches,  found,  a  few  weeks 
after,  that  yellow  light  was  superior  to  red  for  sensitive  papers ;  and 
about  the  aame  time  M.  Fortier,  sen.,  obtained  instantaneous 
pictures  in  working  with  a  dark  chamber  the  sides  of  which  were 
not  of  wood,  but  of  yellow  glass;  and  in  1843  Eecquerel  publiahed, 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Aiinalti  de  Cliimia  et  dt  Phytiqu4, 
the  following  very  interesting  note ;- — 

"If  chloride  of  silver  be  spread  on  white  pa.per,  or  on  any  snrfaoe 
whatever,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  after  a  greater 
or  leu  time  a  rewtion  will  be  visible  towards  the  extreme  violet,  and 
will  extend  rdmost  to  the  line  F  io  the  blue  on  the  one  side,  and  beyond 
the  visible  violet;  but  if  the  chloride  of  silver,  after  having  been  pre- 
pared in  aperfectly  obionred  clumber,  be  exposed  for  however  short  a 
time  to  diffused  or  solar  light — not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  darkened, 
but  merely  till  the  darkanmg  action  has  b^jnn — and  if  it  be  thereaf  tor 
placed  in  the  spectrum,  there  is  visible  not  only  a  colonration  in  the 
extreme  violet,  bat  an  action  ia  manifest  in  that  part  of  the  spectrum 
contaiiiina;  the  leee  refrangible  raya,  even  to  the  extreme  red,  so  ihat  the 
blackeuedspace  i^ireads  along  the  whole  length  of  the  luminous  speotium 
and  beyond  the  violet." 

This  observation  confirms  the  idea  ennnciated  by  M.  Franck  de 
ViilechoUes  relative  to  the  utility  of  preliminary  lighting  for  the 
reproduction  of  paintings,  and  it  might  also  prove  of  great  nae  to 
landscape  photographera.  Becquerel  states,  further,  that  all  the 
salts  of  silver  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon,  although  the  nuige  of 
action  may  not  be  absolutely  identiaol  in  each. 

The  discovery  of  "  aooelenting  substances "  had  the  effect  of 
turning  the  attention  of  explorers  aside  from  tlie  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  facta.  However,  in  Blan quart- Evrard's  treatise  on 
Photography  on  Paper,  published  in  18Sl,  we  find  a  chapter  on  the 
employment  of  a  camera  with  a  white  interior.  The  author  main- 
tsined  that  by  this  means  we  could  augment  the  sensitiveness  of 
plates  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  fifteen,  or  almost  ns  much  AKain. 
In  spite  of  bis  powerful  sanction  Ihe  plan  was  uevei  practically 
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•dopUd.  Bat  in  Bamtort  of  Blanqnart-KTranl'B  opinion,  however, 
an  utiole  of  M.  de  Conataat'e,  pabliahed  in  the  BuUetia  of  1870, 
ntkv  be  oi  tad ,  in  whiclt  thit  gentleman  reoommends  B  CBneni  partiftllj 
whitened  in  the  interior  socording  to  the  effect  nhioh  it  is  desired  to 
obtaiD,  and  the  articles  of  Mr.  Blair  on  the  same  enbjeot  msy  also  be 
recalled— utioles  which  M.  Penot  regrets  haviag  been  nuftble  to 
procure  in  time  to  snalrae. 

In  the  asma  yesr'B  Svlhtai,  page  113,  M.  Beizin  states  that  he 
had  obtained  an  acoelaration  of  a  third  in  his  exposurea  by  naing  a 
red  iUnminatton  ia  his  camera,  and  wbioh  ha  manacad  to  get  by  insert 
ing  red  glass — glass  ooloored  with  carmine  dissolved  in  ammonia — 
in  the  aUding  panel  which  held  the  lens. 

The  same  gentlemen  and  M.  Wacqaes  returned  to  the  snbjeot  in 
1873,  and  diBOnaaed  in  the  Jonnaiy  BuUttin  for  that  year  the  best 
means  of  introducing  red  light  into  ths  camera ;  and  at  that  time  also 
H.  Davanne  recalled  the  fact  that  M.  Leon  Foucanlt  had  baan  wont, 
when  grefkt  rapidity  was  sanght,  to  expose  his  adnsitised  plates  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  to  tba  light  of  a  Carcel  lamp.  The  same,  or 
an  analogona  idea,  had,  according  to  M.  Davanne,  occurred  lo  M. 
Leritzky,  of  St,  Petersburg.  His  plan  was  to  expose  t!ie  plate  first 
of  all  to  a  piece  of  velvet  held  some  distauoe  before  ttie  lens,  and  then 
to  take  the  picture. 

Finally :  M.  Parrot  Bays  the  subject  was  taken  up  in  the  American 
jopmals ;  but  from  the  soaroee  ha  mentions  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  )ie  tnnst  be  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  really  the  English 
joianalswhiehatirredinthe  matter  and  led  to  its  being  echoed  there. 
The  use  of  green  lighting  nas,  however,  certainly  advocated  iu  the 
Brooklyn  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  Newton.  Neoessarily  a 
review  of  this  I^d  ia  vary  imperfect;  and  from  the  ^eat  numbed 
who  have  recently  devoted  some  attention  to  the  subject  it  was  not 
to  ba  supposed  that  M.  Perrot  could  include  above  one  or  two  of 
those  who  had  helped  to  revive  the  idea.    Tlie  chief  interest  of  his 

Kper  lies  in  the  fact  that  lie  has  shown  once  more  how  early  in  the 
J  many  of  tlia  apparently  moet  modern  ideas  connected  with  the 
deralopment  of  oar  art  had  been  mooted,  and  bow  difGcult  it  is  to 
■ay  that  anything  is  absolutely  new. 


MR  SAMUEL  FRY'S  STUDIO. 

(A  Mmanmlatloii  to  the  Sonth  IioadoD  FhototnpUe  Soolatr.  I 

I  HivK  with  mnch  pleasure  oonsented  to  the  wish  of  your  worthy 
Secretary  that  I  should  read  a  paper  before  you. 

For  soma  years  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  has 
very  praiseworthy  manner  mads  the  fortheranca  of  tba  art  qualities 
of  pliotography  its  leading  feature,  and  none  can  do  otherwise  than 
admit  that  this  has  been  of  very  great  advantage  to  tlie  oommonwealth 


of  photography. 
Early  in  last  y 


>t  year  I  built  the  studio  of  wliiob  a.  model  is  now  before 
you.  For  the  previous  ten  years  I  had  satiafactorily  worked  in  one ; 
but  at  that  period,  owing  to  the  unexpected  erection  of  a  large 
bnildinc  immediately  adjoining,  my  light  was  so  completely  taken 
away  that  I  had  no  option  but  to  build  another.  Fortunately  the 
extant  of  the  land  on  which  the  house  stands  enabled  me  to  do  this. 
The  change  in  public  opinion  of  photography  allowing  an  immediate 
appreciation  of  art  qualitiea  and  subtle  effects  of  lighting  determined 
me  to  eract  a  building  capable  of  giving  a  great  variety  of  light  with 

Cromptitude  in  the  changes.  You  will  remark  that  tlie  aide  light  is 
w — six  feet  only— and  prominence  ia  given  to  a  large  root  ligbt. 
combining  the  united  influences  of  side  and  top  hght,  of  which  tlie 
pcoportionH  may  he  indefinitely  varied  according  to  the  form  of  the 
sitter's  visage.  Either  end  is  available,  and  a  vary  alight  change  in 
the  blinda  only  is  necessary  to  secure  the  full  results. 

The  aspect  is  north,  slightly  inclining  to  eaat.  During  the  aummer 
monthB  the  early  sun,  dp  to  about  half-past  nine,  shines  in,  and  it  ia 
then  elaar  for  the  rest  of  Uia  day.  The  height  of  the  roof  was  designed 
from  careful  calcnlation,  bo  as  to  just  exclude  the  midday  snn  on  the 
longest  day,  and  tlie  reault  has  been  exactly  achieved.  Had  tlie  roof 
be?n  any  lower  it  would  have  required  an  external  blind  running 
along  the  ridge  to  do  it. 

On  the  side  lights  I  use  no  blind,  employing  instead  large,  light 
folding' screens,  covered  with  dark  material,  and  having  the  outer 
leaf  or  fold  of  the  screen  covered  with  transparent  muslin:  by 
manipulating  this  screen  between  the  sitter  and  the  light  a  great 
variety  of  effects  are  very  readily  obtained.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
is  obtainable  with  blinds,  unless  in  very  peculiar  aspects. 

I  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  square  window  in  the  north  wall. 
Tills  is  of  ground  glass,  was  espeaially  made  to  produce  Rembrandt 
effects,  and  is  very  aucoessfol.  This  is  a  model  of  the  large  screen 
at  the  eud  of  the  room  nhicU  covers  up  ths  window  when  not  in  use. 


One  side  of  this  screen  ia  covered  with  a  lightish-brown  cloth,  in  ona 
piece,  and  the  other  aide  with  a  French  grey.  This  latter  is  used  for 
vignettes.  By  the  way,  I  may  here  remark  how  very  often  we  find  vig- 
nettes taken  on  a  dark  background.  Nothing  can  be  worse,  leading 
to  dark  patches  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  tlia  delicate  outline 
of  the  hair  ia  lost  or  becomes  indistinct.  The  baantiful  vignettes  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams  and  those  of  M.  Reutlinger  were  taken 
1  lightish-grey  screens. 

When  we  wish  to  take  a  Rembrandt  picture  the  screen  is  turned 
at  an  scute  angle  to  this  window,  with  the  lighter  side  inwards,  thni 
tending  to  mellow,  by  a  gentle  reflection,  the  tandenoy  to  extremes 
of  lishtiDg.  By  this  system  the  camera  is  placed  in  or  near  the 
middle  of  ths  room,  and  the  screen  is  so  made  aa  to  cat  off  the  light 
from  the  window  from  the  lens.  A  large  variety  of  effects  are  here 
produced,  and  a  reflection  of  grey  paper  is  often  wanted  to  prevent 
masses  of  extreme  shadow  on  the  off  aide.  Hotures  produced  at 
this  window  are  the  favourites  with  the  pnblie;  the  ohoice  of  the 
usual  set  of  four  potai  being  generally  for  the  lai^est  number  from 
tliis  negative.  Kecasaarily  a  prolonged  exposure  is  reqnired,  whiuh 
ia  atill  further  increased  if  dark  dreaaes  are  worn.  Tliia,  however, 
you  cannot  help. 

For  another  class  of  pictures,  of  whioh  an  example  is  before  yon — 
having  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  face  in  soft  shadow,  but  with 
less  vivid  or  decided  effect  than  ia  produced  at  tliia  window — I  place 
the  sitter  near  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  with  one  of  the  large 
screens  drawn  pretty  closely  np  I  manipulate  until  this  effect  is  seen. 
The  camera  is  at  a  rather  acute  angle  to  tba  light,  and  will,  therefore, 
need  to  be  oarafullj  ahielded  to  prevent  fog.  This  system  does  not 
require  an  appreciably  longer  exposure  than  with  ordinary  lightings. 
For  ventilating  there  are  two  louvers,  each  two  feet  square,  movable 
by  a  cord  from  within.  They,  witliout  admitting  light,  speedily  cool 
the  upper  part  of  the  atndio  in  snmmer,  and,  as  the  aide  lights  lift 
completely  away,  the  interior  is  kept  very  cool,  entirely  free  from  the 
close  and  noxious  feeling  of  closeness  so  common  in  studios.  For 
warmiDg  in  winter  pipes  pass  round  the  atndio,  near  the  floor,  and 
tlirough  the  other  rooms  used  for  business ;  also  through  a  cupboard, 
which  forms  a  hot  room  for  warming  baths  and  solutions,  drying 
plates,  &o.  Thus  the  extremes  of  temperature,  so  trying  to  photo- 
graphio  operations,  are,  aa  much  as  may  be,  neutrnlised,  and  this 
seems  to  complete  tlie  set  arrangements  devised  for  this  atudio. 
Equally  complete,  with  aa  many  novelliea,  and  as  successful  hi  work- 
ing, are  the  arrangements  for  enlargements  and  also  for  priatiog. 
Sauuel  Far. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  CONTINENTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TOURS,  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  ONE  PAY  ITS  EXPENSES. 
Tbe  principal  operator  of  a  leading  photographic  portrait  establish- 
ment in  London  has  written  to  ask  me  whether  I  think  a  continental 
photographic  tour  would  pay  its  expenses,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
or  would  bring  any  profit  to  the  tonriat.  The  question  being  one  of 
aonaiderable  interest  to  many  people  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
publish  my  reply,  after  giving  the  matter  much  eerioua  oonaideration. 
Assuming  tliat  the  common  wet  collodion  process  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, with  a  tent,  the  question  of  whether  a  continental  tour 
would  pay  its  expenses  resolves  itself  into  the  two  following  queries, 

1.  Would  it  pay  if  the  ordinary  class  of  subjects  were  taken  in 
the  ordinaiT  way  ? 

i.  Would  it  pay  If  some  novelty  were  introduced  ? 

With  respect  to  the  first  query,  many  important  points  will  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration  before  a  rational  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at.  In  the  first  place,  I  much  fear  that  an  operator  who  has 
only  been  accustomed  to  take  portraits  in  a  atndio  would  find  himself 
surrounded  by  many  unexpected  difficulties  when  lie  began  to  work 
in  tlie  field.  He  would  have  to  modify  not  only  hie  optical  appli- 
ances, but  also  bis  process,  before  ha  could  obtain  firet-class  resulls. 
Portraiture  and  landscape  are  distinct  branches  of  our  art,  and  the 
portraitist  who  has  suddenly  turned  view-taker  will  find — unless  be 
modifies  his  process  to  suit  the  altered  conditions  of  the  case — his 
negatives  thin  and  veiled,  blurred  and  aolariaed,  or  else  hard  and 
devoid  of  detail.  To  put  this  very  clearly  before  him  :  let  him 
imagine  that,  instead  of  a  flat,  grey  background  behind  his  sitter, 
there  is  an  open  window  through  which  is  seen  a  landscape  beyond 
glitl«ring  in  the  brilliant  light  of  a  continental  sun.  How  would  lie 
meet  the  difGculty,  so  as  to  include  in  his  negative  not  only  the  dark 
details  of  the  black  velvet  dress  of  the  sitter,  but  also  Uie  delicate 
gradations  of  the  extreme  diatancea  of  the  view?  And  yet  tliis  is 
not  a  more  difficult  problem  than  the  landscape  photofirnpber  haa 
presented  to  him  every  day,  for  the  dark  delaihi  of  the  black  Teli«t 
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dreaa  are  no  duker  or  moce  diffloult  to  brino  oat  than  tha  details  of 
grean  foliagfl  or  datk  masonij  in  shadow.  Is  &  vrord,  the  contraala 
are  much  stronger  in  Tietrs  than  in  portraits,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  siza  of  tha  stop  to  the  lens  has  to  be  reduued  from  tneuCj  to  a 
hundredfold  for  optical  reaaona. 

Then,  again,  the  optical  appliances  for  l&ndsoape  photof^phj 
offer  quite  a  new  field  of  atudy  to  the  portraitist.  He  will  have  ooa- 
tinually  to  7arj  hia  lenses  and  his  stops,  the  height  of  his  horizontal 
line,  and  to  aee  that  he  includes  with  good  marginal  dsfinition,  and 
nithoat  distortion  or  catting  off  the  corners  of  the  plate,  the  required 
suhjact.  whatever  its  included  anxle,  horizontal  or  vertioal,  may 
chance  to  be.  This  he  wilt  find  quite  a  new  study,  in  which  practice 
aud  theory  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Let  him  not,  then,  he  too  con- 
fident of  success  before  he  has  mastered  all  these  new  difficulties  in 
the  art. 

The  nest  question  for  liim  to  consider  will  be  that  of  an  assistant 
in  his  work ;  for  he  cannot  possibly  employ  the  common  wet  process 
in  the  field  without  one.  If  he  travel  with  an  assistant,  that  will 
doable  hia  expenses;  whereas,  if  lie  hire  one  as  he  wants  him,  he 
will  often  have  to  put  up  with  careless,  stupid  fellows  who  will  f^ve 
him  an  infinity  of  trouble,  besides  occasionini;  accidents  in  hia  work. 

And,  lastly,  instead  of  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the 
dark  room  close  at  hand,  the  nnfoitunate  tourist  will  have  to  work 
in  a  tent,  it  the  midst  of  heat,  dust,  and  wind,  surrounded  by 
rabble,  and  with  a  hundred  annoying  obstructions  cast  in  the  way  of 
a  good  result.  Let  him,  then,  reflect  seriously  before  ha  ambarks  on 
an  andertaking  which  he  will  find  very  laborious,  very  costly,  very 
trying  to  the  temper,  and  open  to  innnmerabla  accidents  aud  unfore- 
seen causes  of  failure. 

And  now  let  me  sketch  a  little  piotnra  of  what  is  not  unlikely  to 
ocunr  in  tha  very  first  continental  town  in  which  onr  tourist  stops  to 
pitch  hia  tent.  Ha  has  arrived  by  rail,  with  all  his  iv^edimenta, 
and  has  had  it  conveyed  to  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  pluce.  It  is  a 
town,  snppose,  about  tha  size  of  Redon,  pictnresqaely  sitaated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  range — the  Jura,  tha  Vosnes.  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
Ar  tha  Pyrenees — and  with  some  artistic  old  bits  and  antiquities 
suiiabla  for  the  camera.  It  is  )j[lorious  summer  weather;  so,  after 
dinner  at  the  tablt  d'hota,  he  takes  a  stroll  and  reconnoitres  the 
scene  of  his  operations  on  the  morrow.  Tlia  view  from  the  prome- 
nade is  enchanting ;  so  are  tha  crooked  old  streets,  every  turn  of 
which  would  make  a  study  for  Prout;  bo  are  some  old  churches,  the 
old  holla,  and  the  river  quay.  He  is  delij^hted,  for  he  has  already 
seen  at  least »  dozen  snbjeots  worthy  of  hia  camera.  On  returning 
to  his  hotel  in  the  dask  of  tha  eveniuc  he  passes  along  tlie  yrande 
ru«.  and  there  sees  two  or  three  booksellera'  shops,  where  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  place  are  exhibited — cartes  at  fifty  centimes 
each,  and  mounted  views,  cabinet  size,  at  a  franc.  These  are  not  to 
be  despised ;  they  are  decidedly  good.  Who  took  them  ?  He  enters 
the  shop  and  inquires.  He  is  told  that  there  are  two  professional 
photographers  in  the  town,  who  take  views  when  they  have  time, 
and  send  tliem  to  the  booksellers  on  sule  or  return.  He  learns, 
also,  tliat  at  a  grand  chateau  in  the  neighbourhood  there  resides  a 
very  clever  amateur  photographer  who  also  takes  views  and  sells 
them  for  tha  benefit  of  the  poor.  Amon)j|st  this  gentleman's  work 
(ivhich  he  is  shown)  are  some  marvellous  successes— panoramic 
views  with  the  natural  clouds,  instantaneous  subjects,  dark  interiors, 
&a.  He  is  evidently  an  aocomplished  hand.  And,  lastly,  our  friend 
is  shown  a  collection  of  views  amongst  tlie  neighboaring  mountains, 
taken  iu  tha  highest  slyle  of  the  art,  and  hearing  tlie  name  of  Braun. 
of  Dornach.  AH  this  is  somewhat  depressing,  and  food  for  anxious 
thought. 

But  the  next  day  our  friend  gels  to  work,  and  takes  a  dozen  nejfa- 
tives.  Tha  tent  has  been  hauled  about  from  place  to  place,  and  he 
has  had  his  full  share  of  fatigue  and  vexation.  His  negatives  are 
tolerably  good,  but  still  not  so  good  aa  they  might  be.  He  has 
another  look  at  the  same  subjects  offered  for  sale  in  the  shops,  and 
then  comes  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  they  are  better  than 
his.  and  that  a  retident  pliotographer  hat  ehancet  tchiek  a  louritt 
cannot  command.  The  residsnt  can  avail  himself  of  those  hnppy 
accidents  which  often  make  a  picture— an  old  barge  in  tiie  fore- 
prouad,  or  a  cart,  or  a  Rroup  of  picturesque  objeots,  or  some  charming 
effect  of  light  and  shadow  wliich  is  only  possible  at  a  particular  time 
of  year. 

Fagged,  and  not  over-aatislied  with  Ilia  day's  work,  our  friend  goes 

to  bed  wiser  than  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  with  the  horrid  idea 

-   flualing  in  his  miud  that  it  might  be  more  ratiQual.  from  a  commer- 

eial  point  of  vine,  to  buy  prints  of  tha  place  ready'  taken,  and  sell 

them  at  a  profit  on  hia  return  home,  than  to  take  negatives  himself. 

Waking  with  a  headache  the  next  day,  ha  resolves  to  make  it  a 
holiday,  and  pay  a  call  oa  the  resident  photographers,  have  a  chat 


with  them,  see  their  negatives,  luid  inqnira  about  thehr  processes,  Sus, 
The  professionals  ha  finds  somewhat  secretive ;  bat  one  of  them  ie  a 
well-educated  and  intelligent  man.  He  is  a  native  of  the  town,  but 
was  brought  up  at  a  lycee,  wtiera  ha  learnt  chemistry  and  optics. 
He  takes  in  and  reads  the  journals  of  tlie  art,  and  is  a  member  of  a 
photographic  society.  Hia  view  negatives  ara  unlike  in  colour  aud 
appearance  any  which  onr  friend  has  ever  seen  before  in  liis  owu 
narrow  practice.  They  are  thinner,  and  of  a  yellowish -brown 
colour,  but  tliey  print  magnificently.  Are  they  upon  dry  plates? 
No ;  they  are  by  a  mcdified  wet  process.  The  film  will  keep  moiat 
all  day,  and  the  plates  are  prepared  in  the  morning  in  the  aludio, 
aud  are  developed  in  the  evening.  When  the  hght  and  the  com- 
position are  suitable  the  operator  salllea  forth  and  takes  his  view,  no 
tent  being  required.  Amongst  these  uegatives  ara  aoma  difficult 
interiors  of  the  churches,  the  Tribunal,  tlie  Musee,  &o. — subjacta 
which  our  friend  well  knows  would  be  altogether  beyond  his  power 
with  the  tent  and  the  common  wet  process.  But  his  visit  to  the 
amateur  at  tha  chateau  is  still  more  instructive.  He  is  received 
nith  politeneaa,  aud  ia  shown  and  told  everything  without  the  least 
reserve.  What  ha  is  shown  and  what  he  learns  it  is  not  for  me  just 
Don  to  say;  but  intelligence,  education,  originality  of  contrivance, 
and  a  thorough  love  of  tha  art,  accompanied  hy  means  and  leisnre  to 
follow  it  up  on  the  part  of  his  Jiost,  have  produced  novelties  of  ft 
most  interesting  character — some  suggestive,  others  fully  worked 
out.  And  these  are  the  men  with  whom  our  friend  the  London  por- 
triutist  has  presumed  to  compete  on  their  own  ground — a  little  towa 
of  ten  thousand  inhabitants! 

Now  the  picture  which  I  have  sketched  ia  not  at  all  an  improbable 
one ;  for  we  are  not  now  exactly  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  ita  votaries — men  of  education  and  intelligence — 
who  read,  and  apply,  and  invent,  without  making  any  noise  about 
it,  or  contribnting  a  syllable  to  photographic  literature.  Tou  may 
find  gentlemen  of  this  sort  everywhere  or  anywhere,  and  many 
of  them  have  carried  their  hobby  to  an  extraordinary  length. 

And  thus,  by  the  time  that  our  tourist  has  travelled  over  a  couple 
of  thousand  miles  of  continental  scenery,  and  visited  some  half- 
dozen  capitals  which  are  the  haunts  of  travellers,  and,  con- 
sequently, hives  of  pitotogrephic  industry,  he  will  probably  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  harveBt  has  already  been  reaped,  and 
the  best  subjects  taken  scores  of  times  by  resident  photographers — 
better  than  he  could  do  them,  because  they  have  had  chances  which 
he  had  not.  What,  then,  is  he  to  do  with  his  negatives,  assuming 
that  he  gets  them  homo  to  England  safely?  They  have  cost  him  an 
immensity  of  fag,  and  some  hundreds  of  pounds  to  take ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  any  English  firm  would  give  him  tan  Bhiilings  apiece 
for  them,  to  print  on  their  own  account  and  sell  in  their  own 
country,  becanse  thay  would  know  by  experience  that  the  demand 
for  such  suhjeota  is  local  and  confined  to  the  place  whera  they  ara 
taken,  aud  where  they  are  bought  by  travellers  as  sowieniri. 

I  think  I  have  now  shown  that  to  start  on  a  continental  tour 
with  the  common  wet  process  and  a  tent,  in  tha  hope  that  the  nega- 
tives might  pay  for  tha  expense  of  taking  them,  would  be  a  very 
rash  proceeding  indeed.  To  work  upon  dry  plates  would  be  rasher 
still ;  whilst  moiat  plates,  which  ara  the  right  tiling,  cannot  easily  be 
prepared  en  routt,  and  must  be  reserved  for  resident  photographers. 

It  must  ha  remembered  also  that  continental  trav^ing  is  not  now 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Now  yon  pass  from  town  to  town  by 
rail,  just  catching  a  hurried  glimpse,  as  you  rush  along,  of  scenery 
which  would  afford  the  most  charming  sul^ects  for  the  camera ;  bu  t 
twenty  years  ago  you  could  travel  by  voiture,  going  only  a  few 
miles  per  day  with  tha  same  horses,  and  stopping  when  you  liked 
to  expose  a  plate.  But  all  that  has  changed  now,  and  continental 
IravelUng  has  lost  much  of  its  charm  for  the  landscape  photo- 
grapher. I  speak  feelingly  on  this  point,  for  I  shall  never  cease  to 
remember  with  pleasure  the  time  when  I  travelled  all  through 
Switzerland  and  Italy  by  voiture.  But  now  it  is  scarcely  safe  or 
poBsihle  to  attempt  thia^;  for  the  comfortable  htttp  inns  at  which  one 
used  to  sleep  or  dioe  ara  deserted  and  have  gone  to  decay,  whilst 
their  civil  landlords  have  taken  to  other  occupations,  or  have  joined 
bands  of  rnffians  whose  presence  in  a  neighbourhood  makes  it 
dangerous  for  travellers  to  pass  their  way.  Continental  travelling 
now-a-days  has  become  very  anti-photographic  and  inartistic ; 
besides  which  much  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  delighted 
the  eye  of  the  artist  has  beeu  modernised  or  swept  away. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  query,  viz.,  whether  a  landscape 
photographer  might  not,  by  empluying  some  new  mode  of  operating, 
make  a  continental  tour  pay  its  expenses,  or  even  mora.  The  only 
chance  for  him  that  I  can  think  of  at  present  would  be  to  work  out 
a  really  good  paper  negative  process,  and  take  negatives  of 
large  size — say  'i-i  X  IS— to  ba  printed  by  liohtdruck,  and  sold  at  a 
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very  moderftta  price  for  mnral  omnmeiits 
These  ne^talives  woald  not  reqairs  to  be  taken  reveiaei 
vould  not  do  to  take  them  by  anv  proceea  of  enlftreemeat,  becaaae 
they  would  eeareelj  ba  sharp  enough  or  sufGciently  elaborate  in 
tiieii  details.  They  raDBt  be  takaa  ia  a  large  camera,  direct,  in 
order  to  be  g,oai  eaough  for  the  purpose  contenipIat«d.  It  aeems  to 
me  that  there  is  juat  a  chance  that  this  might  pay,  because  at 
present  thara  would  ba  no  competition,  and  the  results  would  have 
their  nse,  and  would  to  some  extent  HupersedB  the  kind  of  en- 
gravinga  with  which  the  apartmacta  botii  of  rich  and  poor  are  com- 
monl/  hung.  But  none  of  the  old  paper  proceeaes  would  be  Rood 
anoDgh  for  the  purpose,  and  a  new  method  would  have  to  be  worked 
ooL  If  we  could  combioe  in  a  print  the  permanence  of  printers' 
ink,  with  large  aize,  good  quality,  and  a  low  piice,  the  proofs  would 
sell  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  paper  proeesa  would  be  perfectly 
well  adapted  for  lar^e  panoramic  viewa,  bent  round  a  ojlindrical 
glass,  and  taken  with  the  spherical  lens. 

The  printing  of  magic  lantern  slides  from  large  paper  negatives, 
by  means  of  a  copying  camera,  would  be  a  very  simple  matter,  and 
the  sale  of  these  miglit  swell  the  proHls  of  the  undertaking  somewhat. 

I  venture  to  thick  that  a  hundred  Urge  paper  negatives  taken  on 
a  continental  ton  wonld  not  cost  so  muoh  ss  a  hundred  small  ones 
taken  by  the  wet  collodion  proceaa  upon  glaaa,  whilst  tliera  would  ba  in- 
finitely less  risk  in  the  transport.  The  camera  would  not  be  so  large 
as  Uie  tent,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  would  be  leas  bulky  and 
lighter.  Thepapers  could  be  excited  and  developed  «it  ri>ur«  at  hotels 
if  a  good  and  simple  proceaa  were  deviaed.  Seuaitive  aheeta  of  gela- 
tine would,  I  imagine,  be  too  costly,  too  risky,  and  imperfect  for  the 
porpoee,  whilst  paper  wonld  give  definition  quite  good  enough  for 
lanta  pictures. 

It  is  always  well  in  taking  views  to  take  two  negativea  of  the  aame 
subject  from  staliona  at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  so  as  to  suit  the 
atereOHcopa,  large  or  small — because,  first,  you  will  have  the  choice  of 
thebetter  of  two  negatives  to  print  lai^ennmbersfrom;  and,  secondly, 
becanse  it  is  juat  possible  that  a  demand  for  Urge  atereoacopic  viewa 
mayonedayapringnp.  If  a  subject  be  not  worth  taking  in  duplicate 
it  is  not  worth  taking  at  all.  Avoid  poor  autijecla,  and  do  your  vary 
inset  with  good  ones.  TboM4B  Sdttoh,  B.A. 


Jalings  of  Sotulus. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGBAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thk  nsnal  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  House  of  the  Sooiety 
of  Arts  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.,— the  Rev.  F.  P.  Statham,  M,A., 
Fresident,  in  (he  chur. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  read  a  paper  entitled  Mr.  Samuel  Fry'a  Sladio 
[see  page  137],  and  exhibited  a  wooden  model  of  the  same. 

The  UBAtaiUK  thankeil  Mr.  Fry  for  his  paper,  wbioh  would  be  oseful 
to  those  abont  to  erect  atndioa,  Mr.  Fry,  however,  was  differently 
attnaled  from  many  of  his  brethren  who  resided  in  London,  where 
they  had  not,  like  those  in  the  country,  much  space  at  thair  disposal. 

Hr.  Blakchakd  thought  that  Mr.  Fry  had  got  on  the  right  track. 
In  arranging  hia  side  light  and  the  angle  of  the  roof  in  the  way  hs  had 
done  he  gamed  a  great  deaL  There  were  two  studios  which,  in  his 
eatimation,  were  very  excellent;  he  referred  to  a  fonner  one  of  Ur. 
Bobinson  and  tA  that  of  Mr.  Hughes.  In  that  of  Mr.  Hughes  one 
studio  was  erected  npon  the  top  of  another  in  (uoh  a  way  that  the 
lower  one  was  entirely  protected  from  the  sun. 

[We  have  thought  the  conetruotion  of  Mr.  Hughes's  studio  so  excel- 
lent  that  We  have  given  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  it,  which 
wiU  be  found  among  oar  leading  articles  in  the  present  number.] 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  eiposnres, 

Mr.  Fbt  said  that  be  usually  gave  tan  seconds  with  the  open  aperture 
of  a  2b  Dallmeyer  lens. 

Mr.  Tdllv  thought  that  this  was  an  unusually  Ions  exposure,  but 

Mr.  Frv  explained  that  he  sometimes  took  gooa  negatives  with  an 
eziwsnre  of  only  two  or  three  seconds. 

Mr.  HcGHia  described  his  experience  in  glazing  his  studio  with 
Hartley's  green  glass,  particnUrs  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article 
OB  his  (Mr.  Hughes's)  studio  referred  to  alwve.  He  further  spoke  of 
tha  Brest  advantages  arising  from  having  the  roof  well  sloped. 

tax.  Tiru.Y  oonsidered  that  the  country  photographers  pOBSeiaed 
inuneaae  advsntsses  over  London  ones  in  respect  of  the  situations  of 
their  studies.  With  the  latter  it  was  "Hobson's  choice."  They  had 
•itliar  to  erect  their  studios  on  any  particular  house-top  or  comer  where 
tbey  oonldor  not  at  all.     He  oonsidered  white  calico  blmds  as  a  maaos  of 

' '  '  '         la  a  short  time  they  generally  showedyellow 

B  nnknown 
i  npon  light  &aoM«; 


■oftening  light  a  mistake. 
Marking!  and  streaks,  ■ 


ks,  saggeativa  of  a  large  map  of  a 
■oraait  of  tissua  paper  pasted  upon 


when  any  of  them  got  damaged  or  disoolonred  the  paper  was  torn  off 
and  fresh  sheets  put  in  their  place.  These  screens  were  made  to  slide. 
He  also  Used  a  black  blind,  which,  by  adjustment,  formed  a  shadow  on 
the  face  to  any  desired  effect.     His  was  a  north-east  light. 

Mr.  Hakiuh  (of  Bromley)  had  used  a  studio  like  Mr.  Fry's,  but  he 
had  built  another  open  on  both  sides,  which  he  found  better,  eepecially 
for  Rembrandts. 

Mr.  MooPKR  used  a  studio  erected  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Fiy's,  but  the  roof  not  being  so  acute  be  was  troubled  with  the 
EUD  four  months  in  the  year.  He  used  wooden  blinds,  and  could  close 
out  all  the  li^ht  if  it  ware  so  desired.  He  described  the  kind  of  light 
by  which  he  took,  a  portrait  of  a  dead  child,  and  recommanded  the  use 
of  less  light  than  many  photographers  employed.  He  did  not  at  all 
sffree  with  the  ground  glass  window  in  the  end  of  Mr.  Fry's  studio. 
When  he  was  in  Ediuburgh  recently  he  had  examined  the  studio  of 
Meears.  Ross  sjid  Fringle,  by  whom  he  hod  been  moat  conrteouely 
received,  and  found  that  they  had  a  very  high  side  light  and  very  little 
top  light.     They  used  upright  reflectors. 

The  CiUlluuAH  spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  , 
changing  of  the  colour  of  glass  to  hght.     It  was  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  deauest  couBideraticn. 

Mr.  HnUHES  said  that  the  sufjject  had,  some  time  ago,  been  pretty 
fnlly  discnssed  in  the  photographic  jonmals,  and  was,  therefore,  not 
unluiown  to  photographers. 

After  some  conversation  upon  the  colouring  of  gloss  by  light  and  the 
probable  causes, 

Mr.  Hoofer  observed  that  common  sheet  glass  answered  every  pur- 
pose for  glazing  studios. 

As  much  of  the  conversation  had  special  reference  to  the  model 
which  was  on  the  table,  it  is  impoasible  without  diagrams  to  give  on 
intelligible  report  of  all  that  was  said. 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  adjourned. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

of  the  Cooncil  of  this  Association  took  place  on  Thursday, 

the9thinsb,  at  12,  York-place,  Portman-sqnare, — T.  Sopwith,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.B.S.,  &G.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  conJlrraGd,  the 
following  members  and  subscrioers  were  elected:— The  Hon.  Koel 
Woldegrava,  K.  D.  P.  Keberts,  Esq.,  A.  Strohl,  Esq.,  G.  hi.  B.  Arm,li], 
-        -B       -f„_   ^_.     ^  _,_._._.   „       ..._    ,  T.  ^.       , 

Lloyd,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Council  a  letter  he  bad  received  from 
Capt.  Allan,  expressing  a  wish  that  the  complete  catalogue — for  which 
a  Meet  oontainmg  the  names  of  the  best  pictures  only  nod  been  sub- 
stitoted  last  year — might  again  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that,  since  many  other  members 
had  expressed  the  same  wish  to  the  Secretory,  the  complete  catalogue 
should  again  be  published,  as  ia  previons  years. 


A.  J.  MxLHUiSH,  Hon.  Stc. 


€axxtsifax(ientt. 


Thb  PAitiNQ  OF  Pimrra. — Conditions  for  Swcriko  Permanbncy, — 
TisTiNO  FOB  HvroatTLPHiTB  OP  Soda. — Willis's  Krw  Pbintimo  - 
Paocasa. 
During  the  past  year  anamber  of  articles  have  appeared  on  the  subject 
of  the  fadmg  of  photographic  prints,  and  the  most  various  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  it.  Amongst  those  which  I  recollect  are  too  rapid 
printing,  too  long  wsabing,  and  toning  in  ordinary  light.  I  cannot 
think  that  either  of  these  explanations  is  correct.  J  have  never 
known  a  single  gold-toned  print  of  my  own  making  to  fade  or  show 
signs  of  turning  yellow,  and  I  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  the 
precautions  above  referred  to.  I  have  geuer^y  let  my  prints  be  in  the 
water  overnight,  have  mostly  printed  them  as  rapidly  as  a  powerful 
American  sun  would  print,  and  I  never  remember  to  have  toned  a  print 
except  by  daylight,  unless  possibly  when  night  may  have  come  ou 
before  I  was  through.  Of  course  1  have  not  toned  in  a  strongly-lighted 
room,  but  have  taken  the  same  precautions,  neither  more  nor  lees,  as  in 
sensitising  the  paper. 

1  think  we  cannot  shift  the  question  from  its  old  landmarks,  except, 
perhaps,  in  one  respect — that  hardly  enough  attention  is  paid  to  getting 
a  sufficient  deposit  of  gold-  With  some  papers,  and  with  some  modes 
of  printing,  the  print  comes  from  the  frame  with  a  pleasant  colour,  aud 
a  short  immeiaiof  in  a  weak  toning  bsth  ia  sufficient  so  far  as  appear- 
ance is  CMioemed.  Such  prints  may  look  very  well  at  first,  but  the 
obanoes  are  igainat  them.  A  good  supply  of  gold  salt  in  the  toning 
bath  I  look  npoa  as  eaetntial ;  ai;^^^!^  I,.MS^M>«..h@Mt.9«d* 
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that  a  Tarjr  lugfl  nnmber  of  pricta  hars  been  tonad  with  ■  «iiTpTui]iglf- 
nii*ll  qiuuitlty  of  gold  I  know  beforahftnd  what  is  to  be  thair  fate. 

The  ovdinal  pointa  lor  pernuuieat  printi  Hsem  to  ba  u  follows  ; — 
Fint,  k  good  negative.  I  do  not  thia^  that  printa  ooazed  oat  of  veiy 
tbin  negatives  by  shade  priotiug  iinder  tiaiae  paper  hav«  the  Bame 
ohauoe  of  penuanenoe  as  those  that  have  been  token  from  negativei 
whioh  admit  of  dsepw  priating.  Cerbaiiil;  the  former  do  not  Btaod  » 
■trong  hypoanlphite  bath  aa  welL  Thia,  however,  ia  oiil]r  an  opinicoi  in 
whioh  I  may  be  miataken.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  certain  that  if  the 
nitrate  of  ailvar  he  not  well  waahed  out  of  the  printa  before  toning  their 
permanenoa  ia  endangered.  If  a  print  be  thrown  into  a  toning  bath 
without  any  washing  at  all  it  tnma  yellow  at  onoe.  The  importance  of 
freah  hjpoealphite  and  good  waahing  ia  now  too  generally  nnderatood 
to  need  to  be  remarked  on. 

Perhapa  the  moat  dangerooa  of  ail  the  cauaea  of  fading  lie*  in  the 
monnta.  Competition  haa  rednced  prioea  to  ratea  at  whioh  makers  k>ok 
very  oloaely  to  ooat ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  aa  many  printa 
are  loat  in  thia  way  as  in  all  other  ways  put  together.  Anyone  can 
eaaily  try  hia  monnta  by  the  proper  teAa.  For  the  benefit  of  thoae  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  it  I  will  here  give  the  beat  method  : — Firat 
ent  np  three  or  fonr  aqnare  inohe*  ot  the  oardboard  into  very  small 
pieeea.  Put  tham  into  a  beaker,  add  a  few  piaoea  of  granulated  sine, 
fill  half-foil  with  water,  and,  lastly,  .add  about  half -a-drachm  of  intphuric 
acid.  Quickly  cover  the  beaker  with  •  roond  piece  of  filtering-paper, 
bending  it  under  the  edges  of  the  beaker,  and  let  fall  a  drop  or  two  of 
a  aolation  of  augar  of  lead  upon  the  filtering-paper.  Set  aaide  for  half- 
an-bonr,  and  if  there  baa  been  any  hypoanlphite  in  the  paper  the  dropa 
of  augar-of-lead  aolution  will  have  left  a  brown  stain.  It  ia  eaaential 
that  no  time  ahould  be  loat,  after  adding  the  aolphorio  acid,  in  putting 
on  the  cover  of  filtering-paper  and  applying  the  aolution  of  augar.  If 
there  be  mncb  hyposulphite  in  the  oardboard  the  wet  mark  of  the  lead 
talt  will  turn  brown  immediately.  Thia  teat  ia  ao  very  reliable  that 
every  photographer  ought  to  be  able  to  apply  it.  To  get  into  the  way 
of  using  it  correctly  and  reliably  it  ia  a  good  plan  to  begin  aa  followa  :  — 
Make  the  eiperiment  as  above  described,  but  leiihout  the  cardboard, 
and  notioe  that  the  lead  dropa  remain  white.  Now  lift  the  paper  cover, 
drop  in  a  very  amall  fragment  of  hypoaolphite,  and  notioe  l^e  affect. 
Next  try  the  cardboard.  If  the  lead  marka  have  not  turned  brown  in 
half'Bn-hour  the  paper  may  be  judged  to  be  pure;  but  for  one  who  is 
not  familiar  with  ohemioal  tasting  it  is  better  to  verify  it  farther  by 
adding  a  few  dropa  of  aulphurie  acid  to  atart  the  disengagement  of  gas 
again,  and  then  to  add  a  smalt  orystal  of  hyposulphite  and  watch  the 
eSeot. 

I  notice  a  very  ingenions  procaas,  by  Mr.  Willis,  Jan.,  for  printing 
with  ferrio  oxalate,  and  then  forming  the  pioture  in  one  of  the  noble 

It  will  need  nnoh  care  and  experimenting  to  get  permanent  piotnrea 
by  this  proceaa.  When  the  iron  aalt  ia  developed  by  ailver  the  print 
will  need  fixing  with  bypoaulphite,  and  it  auffeia  very  much  in  the 
fixing  bath.  Some  years  ago  I  made  hondreda  of  printa  in  thia  way, 
trying  to  get  a  aatiafactory  reault,  hot  I  did  not  get  ono  that  was 
altogether  so.  A*  respects  pictures  farmed  of  platinum,  althongh  it  ia 
so  permanent  a  metal  it  doea  not  seem  to  be  certain  that  they  will  share 
its  psrmanence.  Hont  aaya — "Nearly  aU  the  platiuotypea,  however, 
alowly  fade  in  tha  dark." — fSetearehu  in  Light,  aeoond  edition,  page 
153.)  Ha  alao  mentiona  that  some  of  hia  platinum  printa  baoame  con- 
verted by  time  from  poaitives  into  negatives.  In  another  oaae  the 
piotnrea  diaappaared,  but  were  fonnd  to  have  printed  themselves  off  on 
ailver  printa  lying  next  them  (p.  1A8).  It  is  certainly  very  curious  that 
a  print  in  such  a  stable  anbetance  aa  platinum  ahould  behave  ao  aingu- 
larly.  Mr.  Hunt  alao  experimented  on  the  action  of  ferroua  oxalate  in 
connection  with  platinum  aolution,  but  did  not  obtain  any  aatiafactory 
resulta.  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  uy  that  Mr.  Willi*  may  not 
get  permanent  prints  by  hia  proceaa,  but  that  it  doea  not  follow,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Hunt'a  results,  that  a  print  is  permanent  because  formed 
of  platinum.  M.  Caskt  Lba. 

PhUadflphia,  ifarch  2,  1674. 

How  THE  Fhotooraphic  SociKTr  OF  Fbakck  Hahaou  its  Annua. 
— U.  Camille  Silyt  :  his  Stitdio,  NBaATivE!<,  and  Pasorauic 
Camkba. — A  WosDBTtrm,  Sbcrbt  for  Sals  ih  France. 
SOMB  of  my  readers  will  probably  be  interested  jnat  now  in  hearing  how 
the  Photographio  Society  of  Franoe  manages  ita  affair* ;  how  it  haa 
contrived  to  get  on  for  about  twenty  years  without  any  unpleaaantnesa 


or  Hsiidal ;  how  it  haa  published  its  own  ioamal,  bald  ita  annual  exbi- 
bition,  appointed  oommitteea  of  investigation,  and  kept  itaalf  out  of  debt 
and  all  disgraceful  difGcultiea,  and  ia  now  in  a  flonriahing  condition, 
with  a  balance  at  its  bankers',  and  ready  to  hold  another  exhibition  in 
May ;  and  thia  notwithatanding  that  terrible  ordeal  of  the  war  and  the 
siege  of  Paris  whioh,  only  for  a  time,  crippled  ita  operations. 

I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  by  a  reference  to  *<Kne  of  the  judicioua 
law*  of  this  Society  the  main  causaa  of  ita  long  oarear  of  aticoeaa,  leaving 
it  to  the  reader  to  draw  Us  own  inference  as  to  the  trtte  origin  of  the 
nnpleaaantneaa  vrbieh  haa  recently  ooenrred  in  the  management  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  in  which  the  lawa  affeoting  the  Conncdl 
were  based  on  a  different  principle. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Franoe  waa  astabliabed  on  November  15, 
1654,  and  it  haa  already  publiabed  nineteen  volumaa  of  the  BidUlin  of  ita 
proceeding.  It  ia  composed  of  three  daaset  of  membera,  viz.,  titular 
membera,  oorreaponding  mambera,  and  amateur  aaaociatea.  The  number 
oompriaed  in  the  first  class  ia  limited  to  one  hundred ;  in  tha  aeoond 
clasa  to  two  hundred ;  whilat  in  the  third  class  the  number  ia  unlimited. 
The  Sooiety  has  also  a  President  and  a  Council — the  latter  oompoaed  of 
fifteen  membeia,  who  are  elected  from  amongat  the  titular  mambera  only, 
and  by  them  at  a  general  meeting.  It  is  only,  therefore,  the  titular 
membera  who  in  reality  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  office 
of  Preaident  ia  only  tenable  for  one  year,  but  he  may  be  re-etectad.  The 
membets  of  the  Council  are  elected  for  three  years,  and  five  of  them 
retire  each  year,  ocoortjinfr  to  imiori^,  but  they  may  be  re-electad.  Iha 
election  ot  five  new  members  of  the  Council,  in  the  place  of  tbe  aeniors 
who  retire,  having  been  three  years  in  office,  ia  by  ballot,  among  the 
titular  member*  only,  and  ia  decided  by  •  majority  of  votes.  The 
Council  appoint  a  President  of  the  Council,  and  alao  a  Secretary  and 
Aasiatant-Secretary  ;  but  the  President  of  the  Society  has  always  tbe 
right  to  preside  at  the  Council  meetings  if  he  choose.  These  take 
place  every  fortnight,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  The  genera]  meetjog 
of  titular  members  takes  place  on  a  fixed  day  every  month. 

The  Society,  acoording  to  its  rules,  is  bound  to  publish  its  prooeediiiga, 
either  in  a  journal  of  ita  own  or  by  a  special  arrangement  in  some  other 
journal  already  in  eiiatance,  and  each  member  ia  entitled  to  a  copy, 
franeo.  Members  of  all  clasaea  meet  together  onoe  a  weak  at  a  aointt 
held  in  the  Society's  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  oonversation.  This  ia  in 
addition  to  the  usual  monthly  meetings. 

In  the  event  of  a  modification  being  desired  in  any  of  the  rules  of 
tbe  Society,  either  by  the  Council  or  by  the  members,  a  requisition 
must  be  signed  by  ten  titular  membets,  and  the  proposition  must  then 
be  discussed  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  two  months  prior 
to  the  general  »"""»!  meeting  of  all  classes  of  the  members. 

No  member  of  the  Society  who  get*  six  montha  in  arrear  with  hia 
annual  suhaoription  ia  entitled  any  longer  to  the  righta  of  membership, 
and  hia  name  ia  erased  from  the  list  of  membera ;  at  the  aame  time,  hia 
aubacription  for  tha  cnrrent  year  will  be  legally  due  to  the  Society,  for  no 
member  can  retire  unless  he  give  three  months'  notice  of  his  intention 
to  do  so.  The  annual  subscription  is  due  on  the  first  of  January  of 
each  year. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  laws  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Franoe;  but  the  most  noteworthy  of  them  is  that  which  relate*  to  the 
annual  retirement  of  the  five  senior  members  of  the  Coandl  Under 
this  wise  regulation  no  party  in  the  Ccnnoil  can  obstinately  retain  office 
for  a  long  series  of  years  in  defiance  of  the  minority  or  of  tbe  membera 
ontaide ;  nor  can  any  member  of  the  Council  who  may  be  commeroiaUy 
connected  with  photography  make  use  of  bis  position  in  the  Society, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  advance  his  own  private  intereats  and 
those  ot  his  friend*. 

1  have  had  some  interesting  correspondence  lately  with  a  Fronch 
professional  photographer,  who  wss  a  great  star  in  London  for  a  season 
or  two,  a  few  years  ago,  and  had  a  studio  at  Bayswater.  I  allude  to 
M.  Camille  Silvy.  He  is  now  writing  a  bock  of  his  photogrsphic 
adventures  during  the  ten  year*  that  he  praotiaed  our  art  prcfeasionally 
in  Algeria,  Paris,  and  England,  and  he  promiaaa  to  make  aome  very 
onrioua  revelations  in  it  which  will  amuse  the  brotharheod  mightily. 
It  will  be  published  both  in  French  and  English,  and  is  now  "  on  the 
stocks."  Ha  tells  me,  amongst  other  things,  that  daring  his  stay  of  a 
year  or  two  at  Bayswater,  he  took  eighteen  thousand  n^atives,  and 
made  £14,000  by  Ibem.  Twelve  thousand  of  these  he  hsa  atill  on  hand, 
and  would  be  willing  to  diapose  of  them.  They  include,  oE  courier  a 
large  number  of  portrait*  of  oelahrities  and  of  Uie  ^titt  of  tita  upper  ten 
thousand.  ^,.j  ,,^ ,.    — - —  —    »  ■  "- 
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I  have  ■•«&  one  ot  his  a«g».tivim,  under  ibe  following  oircnDuUneM  :— 
Wben  I  VM  in  England  lut  antnmn  I  apent  a  day  with  a  wealthy  and 
accompliabed  maiden  lady,  who  hu  joat  built  heraelE  a  beautiful 
maniiou  a  few  milea  out  of  Chetter,  on  tbe  Birkenhead -road.  I  will  not 
mention  her  name,  but  ihe  is  well  known  in  that  neighbourhood,  chleSy 
aa  an  anuktear  aioger  and  initmmental  perfarmer  of  great  talent  at 
eoneert*  given  for  charitable  parpote*.  On  looking  over  ber  albums  I 
liglit«d  npOn  a  remarkably-beautiful  carle  of  henelF,  remiading  me  more 
of  a  copy  o(  a  painting  by  Sir  Joahua  Heynolda  than  o(  a  photograph 
from  natare.  It  wia  by  Silvy,  and  at  her  requeat  he  had  lald  her  the 
Aagative  for  ten  •hillings.  I  must  say  it  wa«  a  marvel  of  perfection, 
without  apeak  or  blenush,  and  entirely  antoaehed ;  in  fae^  the  alightest 
retonefaing  wonld  have  dJaBgnred  it.  It  was  npon  rather  thick  plate 
glass,  and  contained  eight  portraita,  all  preciaely  alike.  In  tone, 
brilliancy,  modelling,  and  perfection  of  maDipulution  T  have  never  aeen 
anything  to  equal  it,  whilat  to  thdra  fine  techDlcal  qaalitiea  were  added 
perfection  of  lighting,  pose,  and  eipreaaion.  It  waa  a  perfect  pictnra— 
one  o(  thoM  tme  worka  of  art,  quiet  and  unpretending,  which  ateal 
npon  you  by  degraea  and  refine  yoar  own  taste  whilat  yon  examine  them. 
If  the  other  12,000  of  M.  Silvy'a  negatlvea  be  equal  to  tbia  one  the 
pnrcbasen  will  indeed  poeseM  a  charming  collection  of  pbotographio 
portraits,  taken  before  the  age  of  retouching  and  sophistication. 

Hy  acquaintance  with  M.  SiWy  originated  in  hie  having  built  a  new 
■tQilio  according  to  principles  vhich  I  had  previoualy  pnbliabed  in  my 
Photographic  Jfalet,  and  in  bii  inviting  me  to  call  n|)on  bim  and  see  it, 
which,  yon  may  be  sure,  I  lost  no  time  in  doing.  He  hail  believed  in  tlie 
force  «t  my  raasoning,  and  bis  atndio  waa  one  in  which  the  beautiful 
Dncheas  of  Devoushire  might  have  sat  to  tbe  fatbionable  painter  of  her 
period,  so  thornughly  waa  the  lighting  of  the  aitter  managed  on  the 
principle*  wliich  painters  approve  bnt  photograph  era  generally  ignore. 
TLsra  was  no  glass  root,  yoQ  may  be  sure ;  no  top  lights ;  nothing  but  a 
siile  window  and  a  white  reQectori  and  the  eyee  of  the  aitter  were 
dirooted  into  darkuets.  In  this  room— aUi> !  hon  rare  to  this  day  are 
■Bcll  phntfWifBphic  atudioa  I  and  how  obatinately  photographers  still  per- 
aiat  in  building  gisaa  honaeal — were  taken  moat  of  tbe  portraita  which 
•oqaiokly  bronght  a  handaonu  fortune  to  the  French  artist  domiciledat 
Bay*  water. 

But  it  waa  not  merely  to  show  me  bia  new  atndio,  built  according  to 
tny  own  pnhliabed  ideas,  that  M.  Silvy  invited  me  to  visit  him.  Re 
bad  taken  up  with  enthnaiasm  my  paaorainia  camnra  with  curved 
ibMes,  And  wished  to eonault  with  meabout  varion*  point*  in  connection 
«ri(h  it.  Ue  has  since  patented  a  modification  of  my  camera,  in  whiah. 
paper  ia  anbstituted  for  glm,  and  is  wound  olT  from  one  cylinder  on  to 
another.  This  inatmment  ia  now  at  Meaar*.  Rose  and  Co.'*,  and  I  hope 
that  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  in  my  ovrn  posseasion.  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to  give  a  grapbio  description  of  it.  The  object  is  to  nse  it  for  purpoaes 
of  military  engineering,  and  M.  Silvy  is  now  in  treaty 'wilh  a  leailing 
military  authority  in  the  French  army  with  a  view  to  its  introd notion. 
Three  or  fonr  yean  ego  he  made  a  jonmey  of  two  hundred  miles  expressly 
to  riait  me  at  Bedon  and  show  ma  a  waied-paper  negative  a  yard  long, 
induding  the  whole  horizon,  which  be  bad  taken  in  this  instrument, 
and  it  waa  certainly  very  aaccesaful  optically;  but  we  wont  a  better 
procwa  than  waxed  paper  uow-a-daya,  and  that  haa  yet  to  be  worked 

The  following  anecdote,  for  tbe  troth  of  which  I  hold  myself  peraon. 
ally  rasponaible,  may  interest  aome  of  my  reader*,  although  these  are 
not  exactly  the  "  dog  days,"  and  I  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  our 
Editors  to  inaert  it,  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  if  they  think  right : — A 
few  days  ago  five  person*  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Redon  befon  the  animal  could  be  killed.  One  of  them  waa  a 
fiin  of  the  Institution  here,  and  a  friend  of  another  /rtrt  who  comes 
to  nia  twice  a-waek  to  read  English  and  mathematics,  and  from  whom 
I  had  this  story.  These  five  unfortunates  immediately  proceeded 
together  by  train  to  St  Malo,  and  thence  to  a  village  on  the  coast  near, 
called  St  Conlomb.  There  tbey  went  tu  the  abode  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  named  De  Greai,  in  whose  hands  has  been  deposited 
for  more  than  a  oentnry  a  seorat  medicine  for  curing  or  preventing 
byilrophobia.  It  wa*  at  six  in  the  morning  when  they  presented 
themselves  before  M.  De  Grend  and  craveil  bis  valuable  aid,  which  was 
immediatnly  accorded  to  them  free  of  charge.  To  aoch  was  at  once 
•dminlstered  a  dose  of  the  valuable  apecilic,  and  they  were  then 
nqneated  to  walk  aboot  upon  the  beach  for  three  hours,  and  try  not  to 
bring  it  np  again.  In  this  they  were  all  happily  suceeaaful,  and  at  nbe 
o'clotA  &^  retunud  to  tlw  cAotMH,  and  thei»  not  only  nouved  tbe 


congratulation  of  their  host  on  their  now  perfect  lafety,  but  sat  dowtt 
with  bim  to  a  hearty  and  joyful  breakfast. 

Tbe  family  can  prove,  so  it  is  said,  that,  although  hundreda  of  penofti 
have  been  thus  dosed  after  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  not  a  aiugle  oase 
has  occurred  of  any  unpleasant  after-symptoms.  In  every  csae  the  onn 
has  been  complete.  The  secret  has  been  offered  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine  for  a  certain  sum — I  dont  know  how  much — which  tbey  are 
willing  to  pay  after  proper  experiment  and  investigation,  and  on  approval, 
but  not  nncouditioiudly  and  in  advance ;  to  this,  however,  the  family 
object. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  for  the  charitable.  Who  wiU  sift  the  eTideuce, 
and  then  buy  the  secret  and  give  it  to  the  world!  We  have  had  dupaa 
enough  lately,  from  merely  mercenary  motives,  tu  oounection  with  the 
great  trial  just  concluded— will  no  one  now  inoar  the  risk  (rf  being  • 
dupe  in  the  hope  of  beocming  a  HowardT  What  a  chance  for  our 
London  Photographic  Society  to  do  at  last  Some  good  in  the  world  bj 
dis^lving  itself,  and  with  iis  balance  ia  hand  buying  and  publishing  thia 
wonderful  Secret  1  Thomas  SmTTON,  BA. 

Eedon,  March  13,  1874. 


profeeeionol  ([  have  been  c  . _ 

twenty-five  yean),  "will  learn  with  eatiafaction  that  the  diviaion 
among  the  members  of  the  London  Pbotographio  Society  haa  ter- 
minated," and  will  join  in  the  hope  that  Ihe  worda  of  Terenoe  may 
prove  to  be  true — 

'■  Amaotlam  liB  amorlt  InUpatlo." 
oud  thus  much  good  may  be  the  reauit  of  apijarent  evil. 

As  you  suggest,  at  the  end  of  your  exoellent  leader  on  thia  auhjeot, 
that  "  the  present  ie  the  time  for  enlarging  the  haae  and  scope  of  th* 
Society,"  I  am  sure  you  will  pardun  me  for  suggesting  that  Uiis  is  the 
time  fur  "along  pull,  astrontcpull,  and  a  pnll  all  togetber"~-in  fact, 
fur  making  thi*  Society  The  Boval  PaoTooRAPaio  Sooibty.  If  not, 
why  not!  Surely  at  tbe  present  time  photography  haa  obtained  >  plooa 
amiing  the  arts  and  aoieiicea  aufficieully  high  to  entitle  it  to  thia 
dietiDctiou. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  C,  S.  Habbu. 

St.  John  Link  Oate  Vicarage,  Donmham, 
Hor/M,  itarch  14,  1874 


PH0T0GEAPH3  IN   RELIEF.— SCTPLEMBNTART 
EXPOaUBES. 
To  the  Eqitobs. 

QnraLluiK, — I  have  not  yet  seen  the  boA-rrti^  portrait*  lately 
apoken  of  in  the  Journal,  but  it  haa  occurred  to  me  that  portraits  in 
relief  might  baproiluced  by  *ome  such  proceas  as  the  following: — Take 
a  very  thick  tilin  of  bichromntiseil  gelatine,  expose  it  Qnder  a  photo- 
grapli,  soak  it  in  water  until  tbe  parte  unnctiHl  on  by  the  light  swell 
up,  blot  off  all  superQuous  moisture,  and  then  take  a  oast  in  wa% 
ploater,  or  any  suitable  material ;  a  photograph  on  very  thin  paper 
might  then  be  pasted  carefully  down  on  tbe  cost.  The  above  is  merely 
a  suggestion  ;  l>ut  aome  yeara  ago  I  remember  to  have  seen  aoma 
very  effective  plaster  cost*  prodaoed  by  photographic  meana  by  a 
Dr,  Lowy. 

Tliere  haa  been  a  gnod  deal  of  diacusaioD  lately  on  the  supposed 
accelemtion  of  expoeure  by  a  prelimiuary  exposure  of  the  aenaitiva 
plate  to  light.  According  to  my  idea  of  the  matter  the  preliiainoiy 
expoaure  io  light  prnducea  a  certain  amount  of  fog  or  hon-tone,  and 

tilaces  tbe  plate  in  tbe  same  position  as  a  piece  of  tinted  drawing  of 
ithographic  paper.     Any  pervon  with  the  smallest  amount  of  artistic 
"    ';  it  IS  much  easier  to  make  a  drawing  on  toned 

The  tint  of  the  paper  In  one  case  aapplying  ths 

touches  with  white  chalk  for  the  high  tights  produces 
effective  drawing;  while  the  same  amount  of  work  bestowed  on 
white  paper  woulil  only  give  a  poor,  meagre^  waahy  result.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  short  expoaore  on  a  fc^gsd  or  toned  plat* 
produces  a  softer  or  more  Batisfoctory  picture  than  one  taken  with  the 
same  exposure  on  a  plate  not  previously  exposed  to  light.  In  tbe  latter 
case  a  hard,  under-eipoied  picture  is  the  result.  In  using  a  previously- 
eipoeed  plate  it  must  always  be  necessary  to  supply  the  high  lifffat*  by 
retoucliinif  nn  the  negative. — I  am,  yours,  Slc,  r.  B. 

March  14,  1874. 


perience  knows 


paper  tl 
half-ton 


Bow  TO  Cdt  tse  Papib. — Here  ii  our  (Porter  Brother*)  method  of 
cutting  paper : — We  have  two  piece*  of  zinc,  tbe  tirat  of  wbicb  ia  threa 
and  live-eightha  inchea,  and  tbe  second  two  inches  wide.  Take  k 
quarter-sbeet  of  paper,  lay  it  on  tbe  table,  place  Ibe  larger  pattern 
■  ■-  ■■■■    of^th    _     * 

Cut  along  & 

-  S' 
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Mors,  and  ths  qnuter-iheet  ia  in  thne  stripa,  three  and  . . 

inchea  wide ;  then  take  the  imaller  pattern  and  ant  aoroaa  the  atnpa  in 
the  eams  wa^,  and  ;dd  have  piecea  of  paper  joat  right  for  earltt  de  vi»Ut. 


a  aama  way,  am 


io  the  Utter  are 


)ly  be 

\  UttlG 


EXCHANOB    COLDMN. 

I  will  eiiiiume  a  rerj  handeome  gold  waleh,  Albert  ehalni  and  lookat,  Talne 
£1D,  for  a  12  X  tS  bellowa-bod;  oamera;  mnit  b«  thorongUy  pxid. — 
Addrev,  H.  MoBRU,  S,  Lardihip-tetraoe.  BalUnea  Bin. 

Wanted  to  exchange,  from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred  fimt-clau  ilareo.  alidei  of 
Highland  aoenery  for  an  eqiul  nnmber  of  other  anbjoota,  moontad  ok  on. 
moonted.— AddraH,  D.  Johkstoh,  photagrmphec,  Foith,  Hon^abiie,  N.B, 

Qoartar-plate  camera  and  portrait  laoa,  half-plate  glut  bath  in  wood  oaie,  and 
aeTeral  book*,  will  be  aiohaniied  for  10  x  S  glue  bath,  10  x  (I  glu>  diihea, 
and  glaaa  plate*  Sj  X  61.— Addreai,  W.  H.  Paoi,  3.  High-st^•e^  Waiu£eet. 

An  ezoillent  hand  Mwing  machine  (the  "Sofal  Anchor"],  oomplete,  with  all 
eitrai,  coat  £S  &•■,  little  nted,  and  qnite  eqoal  to  new,  in  eiohanea  for 
a  12  X  10  portable  oaniin  or  enlarging  camera,  or  oOete.  —  Addrau, 
BkowNiHO,  photographer,  Henley. 

A  mantal-pince  and  Sra  grata  (lolid)  in  good  oondilion,  alao  whole-plala  Kin- 
n«ar  cement  and  whole-plate  Leretioara  ieai,  in  lock-np  mahogany  box,  will 
be  exchanged  for  anything  of  equal  valne.— Addren,  H.  DvnaAR,  photo- 
grapher, 74,  ParadLBa-itreet,  Liverpool 

I  will  exchange  a  capital  nearly  new  tent,  Teiy  alrong  and  in  flnt-rale  oondr 
tion,  meaaarinR  when  sliwed  three  feet  two  inohea  by  twa  feet  by  two  fbet,  for 
a  bath  IB  X  IS,  with  watei^tight  top  in  perfaot  oondition.  Qifferanoe  ad- 
Joated.— Addreea,  Q.  A.  B.  H.,  26,  Terminna-rood,  Brighton. 

Wanted,  ahinocolarfolding  oamera  (Heagher'ipnfarrsd],  for  71' X4|  or  TlxS 
{date*,  with  two  or  three  double  dark  alidea  and  lens  by  floie,  Ornbb.  or 
Dalloieyer,  In  exchange  far  a  Bna  touriit'a  camera,  two  double  dark  ilidH 
and  leni  by  Ornbb,  for  9  x  T  platee.—Addreaa,  J.  E.  Tmorhbuih,  Co<^er- 

answbss  to  corrbsponsbnts. 
Photoosapbs  Rxoistxbcd. — 
John  Hcrabnrgh,  Edinborgh,— Port  rail  of  lit  S*».  Dr.  Matgrtgar. 
Janiea  Cooper,  Da]4ington.— 7^  Onupi,intilMrMpteliPtlu"I^J>urAiim 
2X6-(*m  "aHd"l%*  Oeutity  and Btrough  Mtmitri.  Durham,  1874." 

•tiMh  ii4nt/th4paptr. 


r  Otrrttnmdtilt  ihautd  ruvtr  a 


jANaa  BaKI,**.~A  private  reply  will  be  aent. 

J.  H.  Warn.— We  ihall  publiah  diraotion*  for  dtTeloping  in  oor  next. 

J.  S- HalLM.— A  elngle  landaoape  lena  i*  beat  for  ordinary  landKapepurpoBM. 

W.  O.—  The  gentlenum  reipeoting  whom  yon  inquire  ta  an  inmaU  of  a  lonatlo 


cUorldea.    We  shall  alao  forward  the  negati 
Lawia  T.  Tovko  (Phibdelphia).— We  ohail  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  rMnIt  of 

yonr  new  trial*  with  another  ■aponaoeoni  oomponnd. 
J.  T.  L.— Wg  reoommaDd  anlphida  of  potaidam  (liver  of  aalphnr),  i: 

to  the  other  prooeoi  for  moTsring  eilrer  from  the  Bxing  bath. 
Hbnbt  Fisbbb.— There  are  two  artltdea  on  atadio*  in  the  prea 

From  the  flnt  ot  thMe  yon  will  obtain  the  information  reqnirad. 
E.  H.—i«  Jf»itii««r  will  anawar  your  purpoaa.  We  cannot  aupply  t 

of  tha  proprietora  of  itndio*.     Ton  may  obtain  than  from  a  Peri*  dinotoiy^ 
T.  R.  (Oerbr-)— Tho  print  enoloaed  ii  limilar  to  thoee  we  bars  eeso  toned  by 

the  carbonate  of  aodatrafng  bath.  See  AxiUi(i.oforthepreBentandlBal  year. 
J.  W.  P.-~A  glae*  rod  can  be  eaeily  bent  to  the  required  sbape  by  holding  it  in 

the  Oam*  of  a  apirit  lamp,  or  Bunaen  bunier,  until  it  beoomsi  of  a  ddl-l«d 

8.  H.  F.- 

the  plate 

dilDtad. 
E.  EaitmTT  (Haddox-itreet].— Thank*  for  the  printed  direction*  for  develop- 

ing  the  gelatine  plataa.    We  ihall  publiih  them  and  report  on  the  lubject  In 

Mkdicub  Secdkdttb.— Obtain  a  len*  that  will  work  with  the  greatest  poaaible 


FBoto.-LavNEiKiH.— To  ramoTB  from  linan  the  Iroa-monlda  eaaeed  by  the 
dereloper,  apply  a  hot  aolntfan  of  oxalic  odd,  and  keaptha  atain  wet  Mw  hot 
for  a  ihort  tuna. 

A  P&icTiciL  Uu(.-~Let  your  reqniremente  determine  the  prooea*  moat  BUed 
for  your  adoption.  We  have  mely  stated  the  relatlte  adtantagaa  of  wat 
and  dry  prooeiaee. 

.8.— Apatentwoaoblainad'abont  eight  or  nine  rears  ago  fbr  the  sidnlltBtloB 
of  magnesia  for  lime  in  the  oirhydrogen  light ;  bat  no  paloit  that  wcnld  i&. 
lerfere  with  thi*  nia  of  oagneaia  ii  now  in  eiiilence. 

Spoxs. — It  is  nnfortonala  that  most  of  the  printing  papw  In  uss  la  made 
by  two  manufaetnrera.  The  albumanlear  ia  entirely  at  their  nisn^.  We 
want  mora  oompetilion  in  this  branch  of  mannfkrtnre. 

Ebik.— Whan  again  sanding  a  nagatiTa  endoae  it  in  a  omall  ease  or  box,  a&4 
not  between  two  oatds.  We  need  eoaroeljr  add  that  the  one  forwarded  was  in 
fragment*  whan  we  reodrsd  it ;  hence  ws  cannot  oSer  any  opinico  with 
repeat  to  ila  saitableneM  fbr  anlarging. 

J.  T.  F. — For  outdoor  poitraltnra  prepare  two  screens— one  opaqne,  and  the 
other  corered  with  wnite  calico.  Use  these  with  judrmant.  WefaaTOtried 
the  glasa  cutter  with  the  steel  wheel,  and  Sod  tut  it  aiwwers  the  pvtpcM 
well.    The  diamond  menttoBed  we  havenot  yet  eetB. 

T.  C.  B.— The  caose  of  the  deposit  yon  dssotibe  fa  the  nnrailable  oondllion  sf  th* 
ailvar  bath.  Hake  it  nentnd  by  adding  jnst  snongh  of  a  eolation  si  eaibo- 
nata  of  aoda  to  render  it  opaline,  then  expose  it  to  the  son  for  a  day  or  two, 
filter,  and  stlerwords  add  eulBcientsIlTer  to  bringltup  to  the  proper  atrei^tk. 

W.  Wedd  (Mount  Gambier).— The  photograph  enckaed  ia  ray  nloaly  ew 
cntsd ;  with  a  Itttla  mora  foiw  it  would  have  bean  better.  It  Is  aupanor  to 
those  produced  b^  the  avwoge  of  photographen  in  the  ocnntiy.  The  1ms  is 
barelT  up  to  what  ia  reqoired  of  iL  Try  the  gelatine  pro 
Hr.  Eii^  in  our  last  AiiUNac. 


Tux  LoNDOir  PHOTor.RaPHic  Sodnr — In  eonaequeno*  of  nnonsii 
trollable  circunutanoea  the  meeting  of  this  Sodety  which  wai  intended 
to  have  bean  held  on  Tneaday  next,  in  connectioii  with  the  reriaian  of 
the  lawB,  i*  poatponed. 

PBocsas-uoHGBaa  in  Avebica.— WaimagineUutwehaveaomewban 
read  that  Meaars.  Eobinaon  and  Cherrill  freely  commitDieated  to  th* 
public  anoh  discoveriea  a«  they  have  made  in  oonneotion  with  photo- 
graphy.  HaTingfailed  ia  finding  any  acoount  of  tha  diaoowM*  whiiA 
have  been  preaentod  to  the  world  by  thia  firm,  we  had  iMnolnded  that 
they  were  nnreaaonably  modest  in  the  aeleotion  (A  a  ehannal  thm^ 
whioh  to  publish  their  diaooveries.  But  from  the  advNtiaing  pagM  cf 
-  Americanoontemporary  we  learn  that,  while  by  no  meaiUMvene  to 

...... !._. 1.  . ,        ,  .      '■-  -  hnvedetenainadiiplon  d^ngao 

.     ,  hare  aooordiDt^onrollvd  them- 

[eapiaad  olaas  known  as  "prooeaa-mougeia."  It  wonld 
appear  that  Amerioon  photographara  am  not  aware  tltat  pcactiod  tnitio 
in  photo- enamelting  is  giTen  in  thia  MMmfry  for  a  ooiipto  (rf  (mineaa,  or 
that  a  mannal  of  practiDal  direotiona  ia  being  aztenaiTdy'  adCd  for  a  Urn 
ahillioga ;  for  we  find  that  the  firm  above  named  ofiar  to  AfneritM 
Phalographeri  Only,  for  the  nun  nf  Gva  thonaand  dollva,  a  apendy  and 
certain  method  of  making  bnmt-in  enamel  picturea  I  Earopeftiu  nead 
not  apply;  bnt  if  fifty  American  photographers  will  coma  forward  with 
one  handi«d  ^pUara  each,  or  aliundred  with  fifty  dollaia  each,  tbatitaa 
beinz  limited  to  June  laL,  detailed  instmotioDa  will  be  givaa.  Wo 
imagine  thia  annconcement  will  be  reoeired  by  T^^igijiih  photcgiqilMH 


imparting  photographio  knowledge,  they  have 
only  npoD  the  guuI-pro-^uopriDciplev  am  hare 
aalvea  in  the  once-despiaad  daas  known  as  "pr 


METEOEOLOGICAL    EEPOKT, 

Fur  (wo  Wifia  mdrnf  March  IB,  1874. 
Obaerratloiu  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J-  H-  SrawanD,  Optickn. 
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FEEROTyPES. 
Thb  origin  of  the  word  "  ferrotype  "  will  ba  immediately  recognised 
in  the  Lktin  femim  {iron).  There  ure  two  diatinotiTe  cherkcterB  of 
forrotrpee— one,  and  to  nhich  we  think  the  term  ii  moet  legitimataljr 
apjjied,  being  that  in  which  a  piotore  ia  formed  bj  thedeeompoaition 
of  salts  of  iron.  Of  these  there  are  several  Icinda,  as  will  be  seen 
from  some  arUcIee  we  recently  pobliahed  on  iron  printing  pro- 
ULSioa.  The  other  olaas  of  ferrotype  is  that  in  whioli  an  iron  plate — 
of  coorae,  well  japanned— ia  nsed  as  a  Babatitute  for  glass  in  the 
podnetion  of  a  collodion  poaitiTa.  This  application  of  the  term 
originated  in  Jimerica,  where  the  production  of  direct  camera 
poaitiTea,  whether  in  the  form  of  dagaeireotypes,  ambrotypes  {that 
jsi  onUodion  positiTes  on  glaaa) ,  or  the  ferrotypes  nnder  consideration 
at  preaent.  appears  to  have  been  proseonted  with  more  energy  than 
in  this  conntry. 

The  mann&ctnre  of  ferrotyiw  plates  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  America;  we  are  certainly  not  aware  of  any  European  manafao- 
tnror  of  than.  Under  the  designation  of  "  melainotypes,"  positive 
Bollodion  pictures  on  black  japanned  iron  plates  were  need  in  Great 
Britain  abont  ughteen  years  since ;  but  they  gradually  died  out  in 
&Tonr  of  gloss  plates  where  lightness  and  portability  were  of  no 
account,  or  of  black  leather  or  leather  cloth  where  flexibility  was  a 
desidMatam. 

The  English  agent  (Ur.  T.  N.  Qates)  of  the  Fhsnix  Plate  Com- 
pany, who  are  the  makers  of  ferrotype  plates,  bos  given  ui  speci- 
mena  of  this  branch  of  mannfacture.  They  are  of  a  deep  chocolate 
colour,  and  the  surface  is  very  even.  Indeed  the  perfection  to  which 
the  preparation  of  these  plates  has  been  brought  Is  something 
wonderful. 

Ferrotypes,  then,  are  collodion  positives  on  japanned  metallic 
jdates  instead  of  on  glass;  this  really  cousUtates  all  the  difference 
between  a"  collodion  podtive"  and  a  ferrotype.  Very  much  may  be 
said  in  (kvour  of  both.  If  the  pictures  are  taken  on  glass  they  may 
be  utilised  as  transparencies,  from  which  can  be  obtained  reproduc- 
tions either  on  the  same,  on  a  smaller,  or  on  a  larger  scale. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  taken  on  the  japanned  pkles, 
they  axe  ready  at  once  to  take  tlieir  place  as  fioislied  positive 
pictures,  joat  as  if  they  had  been  taken  on  glass ;  but,  by  a  lilUe 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  they  can  be  rendered  more  useful. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  picture  on  a  blackened  surface  either 
tt  glass  or  of  metal  is  wholly  free  from  the  particular  kind  of  defect 
known  as  "  blurring  "  or  "  halation  " — for  the  simple  reason  that  this 
drawback  to  the  perfection  of  the  image  is  inseparably  connected  with 
reflection  from  a  surface  behind  that  on  which  the  image  is  impressed. 
Hence,  as  there  ia  no  rsfleoting  surface  behind  that  on  which  the 
image  is  received  when  a  japanned  plate  is  used,  there  can  possibly  be 
no  blurring  or  halation,  and  Ibe  halation  defects  of  a  glass  picture  are 
quite  unknown  in  a  ferrotype.  A  oollodioa  positive,  therefore, 
ittended  for  enlarging,  if  taken  primsrily  on  a  ferrotype,  will  fulfil 
iU  porpoae  better  than  if  taken  ou  a  glass  pla(«.  The  removsl  of  a 
.  film  from  the  ferrotype  plate  is  a  matter  of  comparative  ease ;  all  that 
iineeeaMry  being  to  wash  it  over  with  a  aoludon  of  citric  or  other 
■milar  aeid,  when  the  film  will  tmmediately  become  detached  from 
the  plats. 


Ferrotype  plates  are  exceedingly  oonveaient  when  a  pi»trait  is 
wsnted  immediately,  no  time  being  required  for  printing.  The 
ferrotype  picture  ia  finished  off  at  once  before  the  sitter  takes  his  or 
her  departure,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  transaction. 

This  class  of  pieture  is  being  re-introduced  into  this  country,  and 
we  believe  it  will  obtain  a  permanent  footing ;  iai,  with  all  iti  draw- 
backs, it  has  much  in  its  favour.  The  rapidi^  with  which  the 
picture  is  finished,  and  also  its  freedom  from  any  deleterioas  action 
upon  the  silver  bath,  commend  the  process  to  botb  the  public  and  the 
photographer.  The  whites  are  scarcely  so  good,  however,  as  those  of 
pictures  taken  upon  glass ;  hut  even  the  latter,  at  their  best,  present 
a  somewhst  dingy  appearance  compared  with  the  pori^  of  a  picture 
on  opal  glass  or  paper.  We  were  in  hopes  that  some  improvement 
might  have  bean  effected  in  this  direction ;  but,  as  the  result  of  many 
experiments  both  in  bleaching  the  picture  by  "  conversion  "  processes 
and  in  changing  by  heat  the  conditions  under  which  the  silver  image 
meets  the  eye,  we  have,  meanwliilc,  no  specisl  degree  of  success  to 


BEMOVINa  THE  SIZE  FBOU  PAPEB. 
We  supplement  the  observations  we  made  last  week  on  the  pro- 
duction of  transparent  paper  by  a  few  words  upon  the  removal  of 
the  size.  Seeing  that  the  finest  specimen  of  transparent  paper  we 
have  yet  been  able  to  make  was  obtained  by  ths  adoption  of  a  sheet 
of  thin  elbumehised  paper,  it  may  be  dssirable  to  describe  the 
method  by  which  we  converted  it  into  bibulous  paper,  so  aa,  by  free- 
ing it  from  the  albumen  and  the  size,  to  lay  its  pores  open  to  being  im- 
pregnated with  the  balsam  Tamisb  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  albumen.  This  is 
effected  by  immersing  the  paper  in  water.  As  albumen  is  ooagnlated 
by  hot  water,  but  is  quite  soluble  in  cold,  the  temperature  of  the 
solvent  is  of  some  consequence.  After  a  brief  immersion  In  cold 
water  the  salted  albumen  with  which  the  paper  was  surfaced  wiQ 
have  been  entirely  removed,  and  after  a  subsequent  rinsing  it  will 
be  as  clean,  so  far  as  albamen  is  concerned,  as  when  It  was  received 
from  the  paper  mills. 

Althongh  water  dissolves  the  albumen  it  does  not  affect  the  sizing 
of  the  paper.  To  de-size  it  the  method  we  adopt— whether  the  best 
or  not  we  cannot  say — is  to  pour  hydrochloric  aoid  into  a  flat  vessel 
and  to  submerge  the  paper  in  this  for  a  few  seconds,  then  lifting  it 
out  by  means  of  a  pair  of  horn  or  ebonite  tweezers  and  immediately 
transferring  it  to  a  vessel  of  water.  By  means  of  gentle  agitation 
the  aoid  is  washed  out  of  the  pores  of  the  paper — an  operation 
sometimes  facihttled  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which 
the  free  acid  becomes  eliminated,  <^oride  of  sodium  being  formed, 
wliich  is  easily  removed. 

When  dried  the  paper  will  be  found  to  bs  quite  bibuTooe,  and  ia 
then  in  Uie  best  condition  to  permit  its  being  charged  with  the 
varnish  by  which  it  is  to  be  rendered  transparent 

It  may  he  asked— Why  not  at  once  use  plain  iustead  of  albu- 
menised  psper  for'  this  purpose  ?    We  reply— It  mold  be  better  to 
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do  BO,  provided  good  non-albamenised  paper  were  readiljr  obtain- 
able. Thoae  who  have  it  may  use  it;  but  the  ((reatec  nnmber  of 
photographars,  who  poaaefui  onlj  the  albamaniied  paper,  need  not  be 
debarred  from  nung  what  they  have  i;ot. 

A  word  in  ooaalneion  coacerniiig  the  paper  itself.  Writing  paper, 
even  whaa  rery  thin,  UBually  oootaJjiB  a  large  proportion  of  clay, 
added  for  the  purpose  ot  conferring  weight  and  "  body."  Material 
of  this  kind  is  objeetionable  when  tranaparenoy  ia  desired;  lienoe 
the  adriaabihty  of  using  photogiaphio  paper,  which  is  made  of  pure 
mateiialB,  and  ie,  moreover,  very  fine  in  texture  and  homogeneoua. 


ON  XHE  PHOTOQRAPHINa  OF  FLUOHESCENT 
SUBSTANCES. 
It  will  be  in  the  reoollection  of  our  readers  that  at  the  laat  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  Di.  Gladstone  exhibited  some  photographi 
of  fluorescent  snbatances.    One  of  these  photographs  was  produced 
by  tracing  upon  white  paper  a  design  vrith  a  solution  of  acid 
Bulphate  of  quinine.    As  the  qninine  salt  ia  practically  oolooiless  i 
design  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  when  photographed  it  comes  out 
bold  rehef.    A  solution  of  quinine  and  ink  were  then  photographed 
ia  glass  vessels,  and  were  said  to  come  out  equally  black.    These 
striking  experiments  were  at  tlie  time  so  novel  that  they  created 
some  considerable  interest  in  the  photographic  world.     Fiofessor 
Tichboroe,  of  Dublin,  reopened  U)e  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society  ou  the  10th  ult.,  by  exliibitiog  some  photo- 
graphs  and  detailing  some  experiments  to  determine  how  far  fluores' 
cenoe  and  pbosphorescenca  would  influence  the  tone  of  colour  when 
photographed.    The  photographs  had  been  executed  with  great 
by  Mr.  John  Bobioson,  of  that  city. 

It  ia  just  possible  that  two  blue  fabrics  Iiaving  the  same  intensity 
of  tone  to  the  eye  will,  if  one  of  the  dyes  be  fluorescent,  photograph 
differenUy  as  regards  intenaity.  The  probability  of  these  results 
will  be  seen  at  once  wlten  we  mention  that  some  of  the  newest  reds 
in  tlio  dyeing  line  are  derived  &om  anthraoene,  and  that  Uie  most 
fiuoreaoent  substances  yet  noticed  are  some  of  the  derivations  of  this 
anthracene.  As  the  cause  of  fluorescence  is  that  the  refrangibility  is 
lowered,  it  is  probable  that  the  change  would  be  most  marked 
tliose  shades  which  were  richest  in  the  chemical  rays.  However, 
the  opinion  of  Professor  Draper  that  all  oolonrs  are  more  or  less  rich 
in  photographio  rays,  and  the  experience  of  practical  men  that  all 
colours  will  photograph,  but  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  relative 
qaickness  of  efTect,  would  point  to  tlie  inference  that  a  marked 
differenoe  could  exist  in  the  lighter  shade  produced  by  even  the 
least  refrangible  rays. 

The  definitions  of  flaoresoenoe  and  phosphorescence  are  not  very 
preeise,  and,  as  regards  the  latter,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  considerable 
field  of  exploration  opened  to  the  inveeligator.  Certain  solutions, 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  are  colourless,  but  when  exposed 
to  direct  light  give  rise  to  coloured  rays.  Aoid  solutions  of  quinine 
exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  a  marked  manner,  whilst  other  coloured 
solutions  give  rise  to  raya  other  than  those  not  absorbed  in  the 
general  aense,  and  produce  a  dichroiam ;  thua  olilorophyll,  a  green 
solution,  has  a  red  fluorescence.  Stokes  thus  describes  flooies- 
oenoe :— When  a  tube  filled  with  an  acid  solution  of  quinine  was  placed 
in  each  of  the  oobura  of  the  priamatio  spectrum  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  visible  apectrum  the  light  passed  through  the  fluid 
as  it  would  have  done  through  so  much  water;  but  on  arriving 
nearly  at  tlie  viobt  end,  or  the  refrangible  extremity,  a  ghostlike 
gleam  of  pale-blue  light  shot  right  across  the  tube.  In  moving  tlie 
tube  the  bine  light,  as  it  passed  along  the  speotrum,  increased  in 
intensity  for  a  short  time,  and  then  gradually  decreased ;  but  it  was 
moved  a  considerable  distance  into  the  invisible  spectrum  before  it 
entirely  ceased,  thos  showing  that  the  re&angibility  of  the  raya  is 
lowered  until  colour  becomes  sensible  to  the  eyes.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  photographic  effect  will  be  more  or  less  marked  according  to 
fluorescence  or  non-fluorescence  of  the  substance  emitting  ooloored 
rays,  although  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  particularly  marked  io  the 
photographing  of  dark  shades  of  orange  or  red.     Fluorescence  ia 


extremely  common,  especially  amongst  organie  subatancea,  bpt  is  M 
feeble  that  it  generally  escapes  notice. 

Phosphorescence  is  a  distinct  phenomenon  £rom  the  above,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  some  oonneotion.  Phosphorescent  snbttanoes,  although 
they  do  not  emit  light  in  the  dark,  yet,  after  exposure  to  the  aolai 
rays,  continue,  without  any  ohemioal  change  taking  plaoa,  to  giva 
out  light  for  some  oonaiderable  time.  Each  of  these  partieulai 
phosphorescent  snbstancea  emits  a  light,  or  lights,  peculiar  to  itself. 
Thus  sulphide  of  calcium  emits  a  light,  under  certain  conditiona, 
beautifully  rioh&  blue  and  violet  rays.  Sulphide  of  bariun,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  oapable  of  giving  off  red  rays,  but  generally  fine 
golden  rayi,  Acoording  to  the  researches  of  E.  Beequerel,  whoaa 
opinion  we  are  bound  to  treat  with  the  greatest  tespeot,  th« 
phenomena  of  phosphorescence  or  fluorescence  are  due  to  the  oanw 
cause.  Nitrate  of  uranium  and  quinine,  for  inatonce,  axe  both 
phoaphorescent  and  fluorescent,  and  emit  in  both  oonditiona  light  of 
the  same  colour;  but  other  bodies  are  highly  phoaphoresoent  bat  not 


The  mineral  and  organio  world  ore  equally  rich  in  phoephoreooent 
substances.  The  artifioially-ptepared  sulphides  of  the  alkalins 
earths  exhibit  it  in  the  greatest  perfeotion.  Diamonds,  floor  ^ai; 
and  orystallised  varieties  of  the  earth,  aluminSr  nitrate  of  ffa-lniTim^ 
salts  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  sugar,  tartaric  aoid,  and  a  iioat 
of  organio  substanoea  exhibit  it  in  a  feeble  degree— even  paper  itaelf. 
It  is  entioua,  however,  to  observe  that  the  electric  light  is  not  anffi- 
ciently  strong  in  pbosphorogenio  rays  (raya  that  induce  phoapho- 
rescence)  to  penetrate  the  thinnest  piece  of  glass.  Book  ciyatal  will, 
however,  allow  them  to  paas.  Thoa  if  the  electric  apark  be  passed 
across  a  sulphide  over  part  of  which  is  interposed  a  plate  of  glass  and 
over  the  other  a  plate  of  rock  crystal,  only  the  portions  covered  by  the 
latter  will  become  phosphorescent ;  but  both  good  photographio  ian< 
light  and  the  magnesium  light  are  capable  of  passing  through  llie 
glass  and  inducing  phosphoresoenoa.  The  photographio  aotioa  of 
these  two  classes  of  substances  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  article, 
as  we  have  already  exceeded  the  space  at  our  disposal  this  week. 


TRANSFERRINa  VARNISHED  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 
Ant  suggestions  tending  to  simplify  or  facilitate  the  application  of 
the  mechanical  processes  ot  photography  must  certainly  be  hailed 
with  interest  by  a  large  sectiou  of  the  photographic  public,  ainea 
them  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  donbt  as  to  the  importance  of  these 
methods  of  reproduction.  Prom  the  descriptions  of  these  processes 
given  at  various  times  it  will  be  seen  that  a  revetaed  negaUre  must 
beuaed;  and  this,  to  one  about  to  utilise  old  and  varnished  negatives, 
ie  a  difficulty  to  ba  enoountered  at  the  very  commencement  of  a 
meohanical  printing  career.  When  a  negadve  has  not  been  token 
in  a  reversed  position  by  the  aid  of  prism,  mirror,  or  reversal  of  the 
plate  so  as  to  have  the  collodionised  side  nearest  the  back  of  the 
camera,  it  becomes  neoessary  to  remove  the  film  from  the  glass  ao  as 
to  be  used  as  a  pellicle. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  effect  the  transference  from  glass  of  an 
nnvamiahed  negative ;  but  when  the  subject  of  transfer  is  an  old  and 
well-vamiBhad  picture  the  proceeding  must  be  somewhat  modified. 
In  the  chapter  On  the  Traiu/erring  of  f^amitk^  and  Unvamith*d 
Ntgativt  Film*,  in  our  Almahio  for  last  year,  detailed  directioni  tax 
effecting  the  safe  removal  of  both  classes  of  negative  films  wen 
given,  the  varnish  in  the  case  of  the  former  being  removed  by  meau 
of  a  special  solvent. 

In  a  foreign  contemporary  ( PhotograploKhu  Arehiv)  another 
method  is  described  by  which  the  removal  of  the  varnish  ia  aaid  to 
be  irendered  nonecessary.  The  method  proposed  is  to  use  a  solutioD 
of  gelatine  containing  acetic  acid  and  soap  wherewith  to  coat  the 
varnialied  film  previous  to  applying  the  transfer  collodion.  The 
proportions  given  are  as  follow  : — 

Qelatine ^ 60  parts. 

Acetic  acid 00    „ 

Water 180    „ 

Ordinary  soap  iput> 

"'"'" — -. -■^■-- 
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The  forefioiiig  ingndienta  are  mixed  together,  and  then  ponred 
^nielcly  oTer  the  Tarnished  film  in  «nch  a  nay  Uiat  eveT;  part  of  the 
iiufiLae  is  noiformly  covered,  and  no  portion  covered  a  aeoond  time. 
The  enperfluona  liquid  ij>  ponied  off  and  thrown  away,  ba  it  oannot 
be  ntiliaed  aeain  for  the  same  pnrpoM.  The  fihn  is  then  alloired  to 
diy,  and,  when  perfectly  dsusoated,  some  thick  oniodiBed  collodion, 
to  which  a  little  castor  oil  has  been  added,  is  ponred  over  it.  Tbis 
"eollodion  etiir"  having  dried  uniformly  will  be  found  to  peel  off 
readily,  bringing  the  whole  of  the  image  with  it.  Sliould  it  be  found 
npon  trial  to  be  too  thin  a  second  coating  of  gelatine  spluLion — but 
tliis  time  without  loap — may  be  applied,  and  another  coaling  of 
collodion  will  piodnoe  a  tliicker  and  more  solid  film. 

The  writer  concludes  his  paper  by  stating  that  he  has  stripped  a 
large  nnmber  of  negatives,  all  of  whioh  hnd  been  previously  vamisLied, 
withont  having  met  with  a  single  mishap. 

To  those  who  have  nev ei  experimented  with  any  of  the  mechanical 
or  carbon  printing  prirceBses  a  facility  for  transfeiring  negatives  from 
the  glaaa  plates  on  which  they  have  been  originally  taken  may  be  of 
little  interest;  bnt  to  those  who  see  that  the  future  of  photography 
moat  lie  in  this  dinotioa  another  ready  means  of  reversing  a  negative 
which  has  once  been  varnished  will  be  a  considerable  boon. 

The  fact  roust  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  negativea  thus  stripped  from 
the  glass  are  not  rendered  useless  for  silver  printiog,  as  is  the  case 
when  they  are  reversed  upon  the  glass  plate ;  for  the  compound  film 
being  so  thin  permits  of  printing  from  either  mde  of  it,  and,  therefore, 
prints  may  be  made  for  comparison  by  the  old  as  well  as  by  the  new 
metliod.  thoa  afiording  a  oruoial  test  to  which  their  merits  may  fairly 
be  Bnltjected. 

ALKALINE  PYROGALUO  DEVELOPMENT. 
Im  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Reuben  Milehell  he  commuoicates  the 
result  of  several  experiments  he  made  about  three  years  ago  with  a 
view  to  rendering  the  development  of  dry  plates  as  simple  and  satJa- 
factary  as  possible.  In  doing  so  he  was  led  to  discard  ths  use  of 
bromide,  whioh  in  his  hands  was  useless  and  injurious.  Mr.  Mitobell 
givee  the  following  as  his  modu»  operandi: — 

"  I  do  not  content  myself  with  simply  wetting  (he  plate  before 
development,  bnt  give  it  a  good  washing  under  the  tap.  Z  place  the 
plate  on  a  holder  and  have  a  three-grain  solution  of  pyro.  filtered, 
and  a  dropping-bottle  with  strong  liquor  anunenia  at  hand.  I  take 
a  developing  enp  and  pour  as  much  of  the  three-grain  pjro.  solntian 
in  •■  will  flow  on  the  plate,  rook  it  backwards  and  forwards  a  few 
time*  and  return  it  to  the  cnp,  adding  one  drop  of  ammonia  from 
the  dropping-bottle,  together  with  more  Pyro. — about  as  much  as  will 
flow  on  the  plate  wall.  To  prevent  mariung  I  keep  it  moving  from 
end  to  raid  till  the  whole  of  the  detail  is  fairly  visible ;  I  then  wash 
off  the  ammonia  welt  from  both  sides  of  the  piste  if  the  film  will 
allow  it  without  danger  or  injury.  If  there  be  any  risk,  wash  with 
<Mi8  and  flow  the  enrfaos  with  a  little  of  {ho  pyro.  solntiou  to 
neutralise  the  ammonia. 
"  iBtenaifying  eolation  :— 

Nitrate  of  ailver  20  grains, 

Citrieadd 20      „ 

Water 1  onnce, 

in  a  developing  bottle. 

"Take  a  clwn  oup  witli  as  much  of  the  thitee-grain  pyro.  solution 
«a  will  cover  the  plate ;  flow  it  on  and  retain  it  to  the  cnp.  Now 
add  one  or  two  drops  of  the  acid  silver,  and  return  it  to  the  plate. 
If  the  exposuie  have  been  rightly  timed  the  development  will  soon 
be  complete. 

"  I  iMve  euccessfolly  developed  dry  plates  with  the  above,  prepared 
b;  a  varied  of  formnln,  vrilhont  the  slight«st  taint  of  tog." 


'W*  have  been  CiTonred  with  slips  from  tlie  Calcutta  Englithman 
containing  a  long  notice  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Bengal  Plioto- 
ffTSphic  Society,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  Buccesaful  one. 
The  gold  medal  oSered  by  the  Viceroy  for  the  best  picture  in  the 
Exhibition  has  been  awaided  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  for 
tbeii  picture  of  Preparing  Flower*  for  the  Market ;  ths  silver  medal 
for  the  best  aeries  of  landscapes  not  taken  in  India  to  Mr.  F, 
B— sley ;  and  an  extn  sllvei  medal  for  landacapes  to  the  School  of 
Uilita^  Engineering,  Chatham.    Mr.  Q.  L.  Ksmp  is  to  receive 


ulver  medal  for  a  series  of  views  in  Upper  India.  A  gold  medal  haa 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd  for  a  oolleetion  of 
views  in  Burmah  and  lUjpootana.  A  silver  medal  has  been  also 
awarded  to  this  firm  foi  photographs  of  antiquities,  and  a  Uiird 
medal  of  silver  for  the  beat  poitrails  taken  in  India.  A  bronze 
modal  has  been  adjudged  to  Major  H.  L.  Millett  for  a  collection  of 
views  of  Chamba.  To  Mr.  Woodbury  haa  been  awarded  a  silver  medal 
for  Woodburjtypes  exhiEitad  by  him ;  and  a  similar  medal  to  the 
Photographic  Braooh  of  the  Surveyor -General's  Office,  for  several 
specimens  of  photoooltotypea  illustrating  the  value  of  the  process 
for  various  purposes.  Mr.  Westfiald  (of  India)  is  to  reoeive  a  silver 
medal  for  his  portraits  of  children.  Silver  medals  are  also  awarded 
to  Mr.  Noone  for  his  reproduction  of  works  of  art  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  and  to  Mr.  England  for  photographs  of  statueiy.  We 
ihall  probably  next  week  give  some  extracts  from  the  c 
the  pictures  exhibited. 


EMULSIONS  OF  SILVER  BROMIDE  AND  SILVER 
CHLORIDE.* 
In  the  next  series  of  experiments  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
greater  density  and  sensitiveness.  These  were  conducted  with  silver 
bromide  only,  precipitated  in  presence  of  excess  of  silver  salt.  No 
chloride  was  used,  and  no  silver  nitrate  in  excess.  After  the  eroul- 
had  stood  twelve  hours  various  substances  were  introduced  into 
it;  and,  after  standing  twenty-four  honra  more,  plates  were  made 
and  Hensitised  without  previous  washing,  because  no  free  silver 
nitrate  waa  present  Csee  No.  4,  first  part). 

The  substances  introduced  were — 1.  Kyloidine.  3.  Glyceriue. 
3.  Resin.  4.  Tannin.  These  plates  were  tried  with  various  sensi- 
tising baths,  but  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that  these  suhatances 
introduced  into  the  emulsion  were  totally  without  effect,  except, 
indeed,  tannin,  which  diminished  sensitiveness. 

In  this  set  of  experiments  a  considerable  number  of  plates 
were  exposed  in  the  camera,  and  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that 
emulsions  prepared  in  this  way  were  not  necessarily  less  sensitive 
than  those  made  bj  the  ordinary  plan ;  for  the  details  in  the  shadows 
were  often  as  good  as  those  in  companion  plates  prepared  for  oom- 
parison  with  emnlsioos  made  in  the  usnal  way.  These  comparison 
plates  received  equal  exposures,  immediately  following  or  preceding, 
on  selected  days  of  uniform  light ;  and  I  repeat  that  the  qompariBun 
showed  that,  with  proper  precautions,  at  high  a  degree  of  tensitivenu* 
could  be  obtained,  and  tcaa.  obtained,  in  the  new  way  as  in  tite  old. 

The  next  set  of  experiments  made  was  to  test  the  effect  of  using 
an  alkaline  collodion.  The  form  of  treatment  made  use  of— the 
separate  preoipttaUon  of  silver  bromide — enables  one  to  experiment 
more  widely,  and  introduce  agenls  into  the  collodion  not  admissible 
in  the  ordinary  process.  Four  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  were  added 
Co  the  ounce  of  collodion.  This  had  the  offset  of  making  it  as  thin 
as  water;  nevertheless,  when  extended  on  glass,  it  gave  a  fiue, 
reticulated  mottling.  The  plates,  though  treated  in  various  ways, 
all  gave  poor  residts. 

In  the  next  series  a  very  careful  comparison  was  again  made 
between  emQlsions  containing  silver  chloride  with  the  bromide  and 
those  oontaining  bromide  only.  It  does  not  seem  worth  wiiile  to 
cite  all  these  separately  ;  it  ia  aufGcient  to  say  that  the  evidence  waa 
invariably  and  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  addition  of  oliloride, 
and  justified  me  in  what  Z  said  in  one  of  the  articles  in  whioh  I  ori- 
ginally proposed  this  change  of  treatment — that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  utility  of  silver  ohlorida  in  bromide  emnlaions  would 
be  as  generally  recognised  as  that  of  silver  bromide  in  connection 
with  iodide  in  wet  plates.  In  every  case,  and  with  very  varied  after- 
treatment,  the  chloro-bromide  plates  showed  themselves  superior  to 
the  plain  bromide  plates. 

Finally  :  another  set  of  twelve  6}  X  SJ  platee— the  size  used  in 
all  these  experiments— waa  made.  I  need  not  repeat  tlie  result  in 
each ;  tlie  whole  ia  summed  up  in  my  note-book  as  follows : — 

1.  Free  Silver  Nitrate  in  Collodion  without  CAtorirfe.— Result 
always  bad — either  veiled  or  dense  fog ;  sometimes  no  image  what- 
ever. 

2.  Silver  Bromide  Preeyiitated  in  Pretence  of  Exetit  of  AUcaline 
Bromide  or  of  Silver  Nitrate  Teipeetively. — The  difference  of  effect 
was  always  very  marked,  whether  or  not  free  silver  uitiatft  wu  added 
to  the  ooUodion.  > 

•  CaDcIail*d  from  p4|t  1(1.  ^    ^  (^  '  "" 
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In  ona  oTthe  earlj  exparinwnfa  dUd  it  wu  mentiaiied  Ihftt,  when 
rilver  bromide  wu  preoipitated  ia  preMnoe  of  exceu  of  alkalioe 
bromida,  and  than  emulsified  with  a  culiodioD  containing  one  {(rain 
tr>'  the  onnoa  of  fne  Hilver  nitrate,  no  image  at  all  wfLB  obtained. 
That  experiment  waa  now  repeated  on  three  plates,  two  of  which 
were,  as  before,  oensitiBed  with  a  bath  of  litmus  preaetTatiTe.  The 
tliird  waa  ^naitiaed  on  a  bath  of  detsootton  of  oLorea.  The  two  firat 
gave,  aa  bafbre,  no  image  at  all ;  the  latter  gave  an  image  ahowing 
Bome  detail,  but  a  good  deal  veiled.  This  was  curioni,  because,  for 
tlie  moat  put,  litmns*  gives  more  senaitivenesa  than  cloves.  It  also 
sbowH  how  much  the  seneitiaing  bath  afiects  the  result. 

8.  Abimee  qf  Fret  Silver  Nitrate  in  Colto^on.— In  thia  ease 
tolerable  imagea  were  irot  with  ailver  bromide  precipitated  in  praaenoe 
of  either  excess  of  alkaline  bromide  or  of  ailvei  nitrate.  There  waa 
always  this  marked  difference — that  where  bromide  was  in  excess 
the  pUtes  were  oleaneat,  where  silver  was  in  exoesa  thej'  were  moat 
aenaitive  and  intense. 

4.  Ute  of  Chloride. — The  rsmark  in  mj  note-book  in  reference  to 
thia  point  is  that  none  of  Oie  plates  made  witliont  chloride  approached 
tliose  made  with  it,  bat  were  always  "  much,  inferior." 

iZvodpituIatuM.— The  teealts  obtained  from  the  experiments  de- 
scribed in  thia  and  the  former  part  ma;  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  An  emulsion  of  silver  bromide  precipitated  in  preaenee  of 
exceas  of  alkaline  bromide,  and  then  need  without  snj  free  silver 
nitrate  being  preaent,  gives  tolerable  images ;  the  plates  work  el(ianl;, 
but  are  very  defioient  in  sensitiveneBB.  When  free  silver  nitrate  was 
present  the  plates  fogged,  often  without  giving  any  image  at  all.  Of 
tha  four  plates  tried  this  way  only  one  gave  an  image.  Maoh 
depends  here  on  the  senaitiBing  bath. 

3.  When  the  silver  bromide  is  precipitated  in  the  preaenae  of  free 
silver  nitrate  the  reaults  are  not  materially  different.  If  the  collo- 
dioQ  oontain  no  free  ailver  nitrate  tolerable  images  are  obtained — 
more  sensitive  and  intense  than  No.  1,  but  hardly  aa  clean.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  collodion  oontain  even  a  sdulU  portion  of  free 
silver  nitrate  fog  is  inevitable. 

3.  But  by  tlie  iDtroducCion  of  silver  chloride,  whether  by  adding  a 
chloride  to  the  collodion  or  introducing  into  it  a  few  drops  of  aqiut 
regia,  a  complete  change  takes  ptaoa.  We  can  now  introdi 
merely  a  trace,  but  any  desired  qnanti^,  of  silver  nitrate  in 
without  danger  of  fog,  and  with  great  increase  of  BenaitivenesB  and 
density. 

I  believe  I  may  say  that  theae  results  oorrespond  pretty  closely 
with  the  explanatiiins  and  vlewa  I  had  previouBly  offered  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  my  ohioro-bromide  proceaa,  now  ao  largely  used.  In  emul- 
sions made  in  the  ordinary  way  aome  doubt  may  exist  aa  to  what 
reactions  have  taken  place  in  ao  complex  a  mixture.  1  think  I  may 
say  that  in  these  investigations  those  difficnitiea  have  been  set  aaide, 
and  an  opportunity  has  been  obtained  of  fixing  with  some  certainty 
the  characteristics  of  the  emulsion  process,  especially  the  influenoe 
exerted  by  free  alkaline  bromide,  free  silver  nitrate,  and  silver 
chloride.  It  has  also  bean  shown  that  silver  bromide  precipitated 
from  aqueous  aolutitms  itself  acts  powerfully  upon  collodion,  in  the 
complete  absence  of  both  alkaline  bromide  and  exceaa  of  ailvei 
nitrate.  M.  Cahey  r.>i 

MEMORANDA  ON  THE  MULTIPLYING  OF  NEGATIVES 

AND  ON  PERMANENT  PRINTING. 
Tbk  proceaa  known  in  connection  with  the  production  of  photo- 
enamels  as  the  "dusting  on"  process  haa  been  made  use  of  in  an 
ingenious  manner  by  Herr  Jaeobi  for  tite  produotion  of  negatisei 
from  negative*  by  a  aiugle  operation,  and  he  has  thus  deaoribed  hia 
method  of  procedure. 

Using  ohalk  as  the  powder  to  be  dusted  on,  he  obtained  very 
favourable  reaulta.  Ha  found,  however,  that  all  the  samples  of  ohalk 
ha  gut  were  not  alike;  some  had  a  greeDiali  tinge,  and  materially 
retarded  tlie  light  and  made  the  pictures  harder  than  ever.  A  Boft, 
tliin  negative  is,  however,  abaolutely  essential  to  obtaining  a  good 
print  in  carbon.  He  therefore  tried  aome  plumbago,  which  pleaaad 
him  so  tliorougbly  that  he  now  aaea  nothing  elae.  The  use  of  such 
a  plan  seems  to  be  not  only  the  softening  of  the  image,  bat  the 
giving  of  a  fine  grain  to  the  poaitive  aa  well. 

Tlie  method  by  which  Herr  Jaoobi  manages  to  work  this  plan  IB 
simple  enough.  He  prepares  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  gum  araiiio, 
forty  parts  of  water,  two  parta  of  augar,  seven  and  &-half  parts  of  a 
solution  of  biohromate  of  potash  of  the  BtrengUi  of  one  part  of  potash 

•  InipuklBfol  U»  hj*  o[  Utmni  I  Willi  bin  to  nput  whit  t  h>*«  uld  (iMWhsn, 
Ihil  I  lurn  oauad  to  um  It  Id  thn  flnld,  ilthaiiitli  It  ii-m  bHnt!tnl  ruolti,  tMctilM 
\b»laMgtt,U  uMimlivit.ynTttiwiajfttnnpotan,  (ad*  oat  rapkllj'. 


to  ten  parts  of  water,  and  one  and  a-halfpart  of  honey  dilated  with  twioa 
its  weight  of  water.  Tlie  oonditioa  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  taJien 
into  account  in  adding  the  sugar  and  honey,  which  must  be  varied 
according  to  its  moisture  or  otherwise.  This  mixture  ia  poured, 
when  warm,  ovar  a  clean  plate  also  warmed,  so  aa  to  give  as  thin  and 
uniform  a  film  as  possible;  it  is  then  dried  quickly  and  exposed 
under  tha  negative,  which  shonld  also  be  slightly  warm.  After 
aoScient  exposure  the  plate  is  taken  out  and  the  image  developed 
nudar  the  brush  by  the  application  of  the  powder.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  process  which  demanda  great  care  and  patience  so  as  to  avoid 
patchinesB,  and  if  tha  dark  room  be  in  the  least  damp  the  pictnr« 
Hill  be  smeared.  When  it  ia  all  oomplated  in  thia  way  tlie  unage  is 
coated  with  plain  collodion,  washed,  and  dried  for  varnishing. 

Original  negaUves  printed  by  this  method  must  of  necessity  be 
taken  on  perfectly-flat  glaaa — by  preference  on  patent  plate — other- 
wise the  sbarpnass  is  sure  in  some  parts  to  ba  lost  In  all  oases, 
howerar.  where  it  ia  neoeasary  to  take  a  new  original  negative  tha 
plate  ahould  be  coated  first  with  india-rubber  solution  (one  part  of 


lightens  very  materially  the  labour  of  transfer  ahould 

Herr  Jaeobi  declares  that  many  years'  experience  leads  him  to 
prefer  hypcanlphite  of  soda  aa  a  fixing  agent  to  cyanide  of  potasaiam. 
A  great  many  beautiful  negativea  which  he  waa  iu  the  habit  of  taking 
duplicates  from  as  occasion  required  have  become  so  dense  that  ha 
must  give  up  all  hopes  of  making  further  use  of  them,  and  ha  asoribea 
this  largely  to  the  use  of  cyanide  as  a  fixing  agent,  negatives  so  fixed 
being  the  worst  for  going  wrong.  Qaoting  a  saying  of  Herr  BaiaLi'a 
with  approval — that  it  is  ten  times  easier  to  take  a  paaaabia  negative 
than  to  prepare  a  plate  for  carbon  printing — he  says  that  the  wliole 
■eriea  of  operations  between  the  taking  of  the  negative  and  the  pro- 
duction of  tbe  finished  print  require  a  great  deal  of  oareandpalienoe, 
and  the  ntmoat  caution  is  necessary.  Aa  all  men  do  not  possess  tlioso 
Qualities  it  often  happens  that  people  &il.  They  go  a  little  way,  find 
it  difficult,  and  turn  back  again  to  the  old  mis.  content  with  silver 
printing.  But,  for  all  that,  it  ia  a  fitct  that  Uchtdruck  now  runs 
ailver  printing  very  close,  and  that  being  so  it  seems  singular  that 
large  firms  should  alill  peraiat  in  sending  out,  year  by  year,  thousanda 
upon  thonsands  of  prints  which,  after  a  litde  exposure  in  dealers' 
windows,  hagio  to  look  yellow  and  spotty,  and  from  which  calamity 
their  higher  price  by  no  means  saves  them.  Surely  it  would 
ba  at  once  more  economical  and  more  honourable,  Herr  Jaeobi 
thinliB,  if  large  houses  would  more  generally  set  the  example  and 
make  "  permanence  "  their  motto.  Soma  people  seam  to  fear  that 
they  would  lose  their  trade  if  they  guaranteed  their  prints  to  he  im- 
pariahable.  It  ia  hia  opinion  that  the  new  process  will  now  soon  assert 
its  supremacy,  and  that  before  its  advance  the  older  processes 
must  recede  and  become  obsolete. 


ON  TAKING  LIFE-SIZE  HEADS  DIRECT. 
The  various  methods  of  taking  life-aiza  heads  by  means  of  en1arB»- 
ment  from  a  negative  of  eart»  or  cabinet  size  have  been  folly  dis- 
ouaaed  lately  in  the  oolumna  of  this  Journal,  but  the  method  of 
taking  them  direct  at  one  operation  has  received  but  Utile  attention ;  it 
haa,  iufaot,  been  generally  oondemned,  as  yielding  an  inferior  reanlt. 

Withont  entering  into  the  comparative  merita  of  the  two  different 
Bystema  I  will  andesvonr  to  show  how  I  think  the  direct  method 
may  be  greatly  simplified  and  made  to  yield  better  results. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  has  been  asked — Wliat  is  meant 
by  a  llfe-siie  head?  Tlie  anawer  I  apprehend  to  be  simple  enough, 
viz.,  a  portrait  measuring  the  same  aize  as  the  original.  If  the  head 
of  the  ntter  meaaure  nine  inches  tlie  head  in  the  portrait  most 
measure  nine  inches  alao ;  if  seven  inches,  seven,  and  so  on. 

Now,  by  the  law  of  conjugate  fooi,  when  an  object  ia  oopied  fall 
size  the  lens  must  be  midway  between  the  object  and  the  image,  and 
tha  equivalent  aolar  focos  of  tlie  lens  muat  be  one-half  tlia  distMios 
of  the  lens  from  tlie  object.  Thus,  in  taking  a  life-size  head  direct 
in  the  camera,  if  tha  lens  be  six  feet  distant  from  tha  Bitter,  its  aolar 


Under  theae  oircumstances  the  stadia  otight  to  be  at  least  aixteon 
feet  long,  because  thera  muat  be  twelve  bet  b»tw««n  the  siU«r  «Ad 
tha  ground  glass. 

Let  us  now  see  what  will  ba  the  beat  kind  of  lens  to  employ.  Is 
the  operator  obliged  to  go  to  tha  expanse  of  jGEO  for  a  large  ptnrtrait 
lens,  or  might  not  a  lans  be  made  for  a  oouple  of  pounds  which 
would  anawer  hia  purpose  equally  well?  This,  at  starting,  is  evi- 
dently a  very  important  queation,  and  I  will  eiideaToar  to  diKOM  it 
faiilj'  and  lo  llio  best  of  my  ability.  '^'  ^'  ^' (\  '  ^ 
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Whan  «n  ottjsat  is  copied  fiil1-riz«  by  meani  of  n  l«aa  it  is  evident 
thkt  the  lans  ehoald  be  Bjmmetriosl,  beociue  it  it  ezaetlj  midwAj 
between  the  object  «nd  the  im>ge,  and  the  pencils  on  either  side  of 
it  will  be  equal  cones.  Bat  a  portrait  lens  is  not  symmetrical,  since 
the  back  and  front  lenses  are  diffareut;  it  cannot,  tlieraforo,  be  the 
bast  possible  optiaal  anangement  for  our  present  purpose. 

Would,  then,  a  Sfrntnetdcal  doublet  be  better,  with  its  stop  in  the 
niddls?  Or  mi|;bt  not  a  single  achromatic  double-oonvex  lens 
answer  the  purpose,  withont  anj  stop,  and  with  its  back  and  front 
rarfacea  made  with  equal  radii  ? 

After  a  good  deal  of  careful  consideration  I  am  indined  to  think 
that  a  double  convex  lens,  made  by  cementing  a  double  conoave  of 
flint  between  two  orovrns,  aould  answer  the  purpose,  because  its 
diameter  need  not  exceed  four  inches,  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
extreme  pencil  being  only  about  five  degreai  would  not  trouble  ua, 
and  might  be  dioregarded. 

Under  these  oiraamstaacea  onr  pencils  would  be  six  feet  long  and 
four  inches  wide  at  the  baae,  so  that  the  ratio  of  focal  length  to 
apertnre  would  be  eighteen.  Tlie  lens  would,  thersfore,  work  as 
qnicklj  as  a  single  view  lens  five  inches  foons  and  quarter-inch  atop. 

Would  this  be  quick  enough  for  the  etudio?  I  fsnoy  so,  because 
the  face,  being  a  light  objeot,  would  not  reqoire  an  exposure  of  more 
than  thirty  seconds  if  Uie  chemicalB  were  in  good  order;  and  it 
tnisht  then  be  shaded  by  holding  a  board  covered  with  black  velvet 
before  it  whilst  the  dress  was  receiving  a  little  longer  exposure — say 
two  minutes.  Of  oourse  a  change  of  expreasioa  behind  the  black 
board  would  not  signify. 

Let  na  next  consider  what  quality  of  definition  would  be  likely  to 
be  obtained  with  such  a  lena  as  I  propose. 

The  objeet-glasB  of  my  astronomical  telescope  is  four  and  one- 
eighth  inches  aperture,  and  its  focal  length  is  six  feet.  Here,  then, 
is  some  sort  of  guide  for  us,  but  I  admit  that  the  conditions  are 
not  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  alUiouKb  the  pencils  are  the 
sam^  size  after  refraction  through  the  lens.  Now,  my  object-glass, 
naed  with  full  aperture,  gives  an  image  which  will  beat  the  high 
magnification  of  a  powerM  eyepiece,  and  which  will  then  show  the 
pole  star  double,  and  do  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things.  Surely,  then, 
making  all  aJlowanoe  for  the  difference  of  conditions  in  the  two 
oases,  the  lens  which  I  propose  ought  to  give  much  better  definition 
than  what  is  obtained  by  enlarging  a  small  negative  eight  or  nine 
times  linear  by  any  of  the  methods  now  employed ;  for,  if  we 
examine  suoh  enlargements  carefully,  we  fiod  their  definition  to  be 
nowhere,  from  an  optual  point  of  view,  allhough  it  may  be  good 
enough  to  aalisfy  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

The  symmetrical  double  convex  lens  which  I  Imve  now  suggested 
may  be  rigidly  fixed  in  the  front  of  a  camera  of  plain  wood,  five  Feet 
long,  and  with  a  abort  slidiog  body  to  pull  out  to  the  required  length. 
A  simple  flap-shutter  in  front  of  the  lens  would  BuSoe.  The  entire 
apparaUu,  lens  and  dark  slide  included,  need  not,  I  imsgiue,  cost 
more  tlian  five  pounds.  This  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  monster  portrait  lens,  which  no  intelligent  optician,  I  should 
imagine,  could  ever  seriously  reoommend  for  this  purpose,  except  to 
fill  his  own  pocket  at  the  expense  of  his  customer. 

The  reader  can  easily  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the  exposure 
necessary  with  such  a  lens  as  I  describe  by  taking  a  faos  in  the 
■todio  with  a  view  leus  five  inches  focus  and  quarter- inoli  stop,  or  with 
a  portrait  lens  stopped  down  to  the  same  ratio.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  owing  to  the  numerous  refieoting  surfaces  of  a  portrait 
lens,  a  great  desj  of  the  light  is  lost,  and  that  a  single  lens  works 
mncb  quicker,  other  things  being  the  same.  With  a  view  lens 
stoppsd  down  to  what  I  say,  I  have  repeatedly  taken,  by  the  common 
wet  process,  views  in  whiA  the  darkest  details  of  foliage  in  shadow 
Iiave  been  luHy  brought  out  in  twenty  or  thirty  seoonds.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  human  bee,  in  the  light  of  a  common  studio, 
wonld  require  with  the  same  lens  a  longer  exposure  than  this;  but 
that  conld  easily  be  ascertained.  It  is  generally  the  dark  drat  of 
the  sitter,  and  not  the  face,  which  requires  the  length  of  exposure 
that  ia  commonly  given  to  portraita. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  the  practical  parts  of  taking  and 
retonching  the  negative. 

The  baekgronnd  should  be  quite  plain  and  nther  dark — d  la 
Titian — and  the  portrait  should  only  include  the  bead  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoulders. 

In  order  to  smooth  down  the  coarseness  of  texture  of  the  skin, 
hide  tttMea,  Aa.,  a  dieet  of  thin  paper  may  be  attached  to  the  baok 
of  the  negative,  and  this  may  be  psJnted  in  India-ink  in  those  parts 
where  higher  lights  and  greater  amoothness  are  required  in  the  print, 
at  the  samo  time  that  mora  intenae  blacks  may  be  got  in  parts  by 
putting  tonohes  of  varnish  npon  the  paper  in  those  parts,  so  as  to 
nnto  them  mora  tnuuparent.    The  baokground  may  also  be  gra- 


duated a  little  b^  these  mesne.  Those  parts  of  the  portrait  where 
great  sharpness  is  required— in  the  eyes,  for  iastance — may  be  re- 
tonohed  in  lead  pencil  upon  the  film.  If  the  artist  should  wish  tb 
create  a  little  sensation  at  a  meeting  of  a  photographic  sooiety  h» 
may  remove  the  paper  screen  from  the  back  of  tlie  negative,  end 
then  exhibit  the  latter,  saying — "  Look  how  very  little  my  negatives 
are  retouolied ! " 

The  negative  should,  of  oonrse,  be  a  rather  feeble  one.  It 
mnst  be  developed  with  a  large  quantity  of  a  weak  solution  of  iron, 
and  then  be  brought  np  afterwards  to  the  right  density  by  very 
careful  intensification.  , 

Suoh  are  the  saggestions  which  I  have  to  ofier,  and  I  hope  they 
may  bs  found  to  contain  a  germ  of  novelty  as  ivell  as  praotioal 
utility.  Thoiiu  Sutton,  S.A.  . 

ON  STABLE  PHOTOGHAPHIC  FILMS. 
Tai  journal  {Stlitn)  so  long  carried  on  with  success— at  least,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view — by  Hermann  Krone,  of  Dresden,  and  in 
which  he  has  published  much  interesting  memoranda  oonnecled 
with  photography  and  light,  has  for  the  present  ceased  lo  appear. 
Herr  Krone  finds  himself  too  much  occupied  with  operations  con- 
nected with  the  fortlicoming  transit  of  Venus  to  be  able  to  issue  it. 
We  shall  hope,  however,  that  he  will  still  continue  to  favour  tlie 
public  witli  his  observations  from  time  to  time  ju  one  or  other  of  the 
excellent  German  photographic  journals  which  still  AisL  Mean- 
while we  observe  in  the  last  number  of  the  Berlin  Mitih«Uw»gm 
the  first  part  of  a  paper  from  his  hand  upon  the  above  subject,  a 
summary  of  which,  we  think,  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Ha  observes  that  the  old  Taupenot  prooeas — iodised  collodion 
silvered  and  covered  with  an  after-silvered  ooadng  of  iodised  alba- 
men — in  spite  of  its  many  advantages,  and  ^ough  the  plates  pre- 
pared by  it  are  so  durable,  has  yet  the  drawback  of  being  insensitive, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  albomsn,  which  also  militates 
against  its  durBbilit;y ;  for  the  more  slbnmen  there  ie  on  a  plsta 
tlis  mors  substance  is  there  for  the  formation  of  silver  sulphides. 
Theee  drawbacks  Fothergill  sought  to  overcome  by  a  subsequent 
washing  off  of  the  albumen,  so  that  there  should  remain  in  the  film 
only  a  fine  residuum  of  it  adhering  by  virtue  of  its  cnpilluity  to  the 
collodion,  and  which  would  serve  during  development  and  iutensifi- 
oation,  aa  also  after  lighLiug,  for  the  formation  of  albuminate  of  silver. 
On  the  heightening  of  the  sensitiveness  of  tbe  eollodiou- farmed  silver 
film  such  a  suparBtrattim  has  no  infiuanoe  whatever,  altliougli  from 
the  stronger  appearance  of  the  image  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Fotlier- 
gill  film  is  probably  strengthened  by  the  repeated  treatment  of  it 
with  silver.  There  is  tlius  formed  silver  albuminate  williin  the 
iodised  collodion  silver  film,  and  this  acts  during  the  exposure  on 
the  iodide  of  silver,  owing  to  a  tendency  to  hold  and  absorb 
iodine  as  a  sort  of  senaitising  element;  it  takes,  in  fact,  tbe  part 
that  free  nitrate  of  silver  takes  in  the  wet  process.  Besides  Uiis,  better 
half-tones  are  obtained,  for  the  silver  albuminate  is  itself  oheoiioally 
and  photagraphicslly  sensitive  to  light.  There  is  also  the  advantage 
of  durability,  which  the  film  gains  through  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  this  insoluble  condition. 

This  plan  was  first  practised  systematically  by  Mr.  Wm.  England, 
and  the  many  exoelEent  pictures  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland  whioh  he 
took  with  it  allow  oonclueively  the  practicability  of  the  proeess ;  they 
are  equal  to  what  can  ha  obtained  witit  wet  films,  and  but  for  the 
different  colour  of  the  negatives  taken  by  tlie  two  prooesses  there 
would  be  no  distinguishing  them.  In  order  to  sttsln  succees  like 
that,  however,  various  precautionary  measures  are  necessary,  the 
neglect  of  whioh  is  likely  to  be  severely  visited  on  the  luokless 
operator.    It  is  an  excellent  but  most  difficult  method. 

The  reason  of  this  is  easily  set  forth.  The  preeenoe  of  a  snlphnr- 
eontaining  body  in  tlia  sensitive  film,  from  tbe  hoilities  it  offers  for 
the  formation,  of  sulphate  of  silver,  is  always  a  scarce  of  danger. 
On  account  of  its  siuphut  albumen  is  thus  a  dangerous  aubstanoa, 
and  one  that  requires  to  be  used  in  photography  witli  the  ntmoat 
caution.  In  the  first  place,  silver  sulphates  are  created  in  tbe  silver 
bath  by  tbe  mere  contact  of  it  with  thia  substance.  This  sulphste  is 
at  first  held  entirely  in  solution,  and  then  whsn  ila  amonnt  incrsases 
is  held  in  suspension,  while,  finally,  it  becomes  deposited  upon  the 
films  immersed  in  the  bath  should  it  continue  to  be  need.  The  two 
methods,  therefore— the  coating  of  a  series  of  washsd  ooUadio>albumea 
plates  in  a  bath,  new,  to  bsfrin  with,  but  not  ohanged,  and  the  ocer- 
fiowing  of  the  same  kind  of  plates  with  a  silver  solntioa  whi^  is  new 
and  never  vsed  twice — ura  not  ■imilar  in  their  reaolts.  In  the  former 
case,  the  fiiat  platea  done  will  be  excellent,  will  keep  a  bog  time,  be 
very  sensitive,  and  give  vei;  {^  remits  in  erery  way ;  bnt  the  later- 
prepared  will  gradaslly  deteriorate,  will  develope  more  slow^,  with 
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mnoli  l6S8  riclineaa  of  detail,  and,  after  fixiii);;,  will  ihow  %  srouiid 
tone  of  yellowiak  hue,  aa  if  it  were  still  in  its  nnexposeif  Btate. 
Tbe  pUtea  range  througli  all  degrees,  of  eourse,  to  this  worst,  but 
this  is  the  tendency.  If  an  old  balli  be  need  to  be){in  with  ttiiuga 
ara  worse — tbe  plates  will  hardly  keep  a  daj,  appear  of  a  dark- 
brown  hue,  and  develops  with  a  strong  yellow  tinge  in  the  half-tones. 
Uixing  new  bath  solution  with  euch  an  old  batli  does  not  meod 
matters.  As  help  in  extrcmitf  it  is  passiljla  to  use  glaciiil  acetic 
aoid,  bat  it  is  at  the  cost  of  Die,  without  that,  already  auSoiantly- 
lowered  seiiBitiveueBS,  and  a  paasablo  result  is  even  then  only  obtained 
if  ssposnre  take  place  soon  after  drying  and  whan  plates  are  deve- 
loped the  same  day.  Through  the  addition  of  acid  the  rninous  but 
already  begun  formation  of  aulphate  of  silver  may  be  retarded,  bat 
the  eril  will  not  thereby  be  removed.  It  ia  aimply  here,  as  in  all 
Other  phott^raphio  prooeaseB,  a  retardent. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  the  lessening,  as  much  as 
poMible,  of  the  quantity  of  acid  added  to  the  ailver  batii.  The  lesa 
that  quantity  ia  the  more  sanaitive  will  be  the  piate,  hut,  also,  the  leas 
keepable.  The  right  mean  must,  therefore,  be  found,  if  possible;  for  it 
ia  01  the  higheat  importanoa  in  a  climate  such  as  ours  to  have  plates 
that  will  keep,  and  that  also  nlU  not  appreciably  lose  their  eensi- 
tiveueaa  ia  keeping.  But  a  rigid  formula  cannot  be  given;  the 
quantity  of  acid  niust  be  determined  by  many  tilings — by  tlie  oon- 
diLionoftliealbiimen,of  the  wasbing  water,  when  one  is  preparing  the 
plates  in  a  strange  place,  &a.  For  pure  wliite  of  an  egg,  out  of  fresh 
eggs,  with  clean  spring  water  for  washing,  four  drops  of  acid  to  every 
ouDoe  of  a  eix-per-eent.  new  silver  bath  will  be  enough ;  but  if  the 
eggs  are  more  tban  eiglit  days  old,  when  the  whites  will  ahow  of  a 
deeper  (more  golden]  yellow  coioni,  and  if  one  has  reason  to  mistrust 
the  parity  of  the  water,  double  that  quantity  may  need  to  be  used.  lu 
general,  too  much  acid  leeeena  the  senaitiveneaa  and  renders  detail 
in  the  shadows  impuaslble. 

Unfortunately  it  often  happens  tliat  one  has  to  work  with  very 
indifferent  water.  To  a  foreign  expedition^such  aa  any  of  those 
goiug  to  observe  the  coming  eclipse— this  is  of  extreme  importance. 
In  such  caaes,  where  water  may  be  very  fau>,  and  totally  uupromia- 
able  in  better  condition,  all  ordinary  calculations  are  upaet,  and  good, 
durable  platea  and  unfqgged  pictures  may  bt^nomo  an  impossibility. 
Pre  silly 'prepared  plates  exposed  immediately  after  drying  may  in  such 
C^es  ahow  at  once  the  prtsence  of  sulphor  In  tlie  film.  In  develop- 
ing with  plain  pyrogaljio  acid  they  will  show,  probably,  a  deposit, 
and  that  even  before  intensification  of  the  yellow  aulphate  of  silver. 
The  earns  will  appear  if  the  plates  are  tested  with  developer  v^ltliout 
exposure.  In  a  recent  instance  whiah  happened  to  Uerr  Krone, 
where  he  bad  to  nse  water  spoiled  in  some  way  by  asphalts,  he  ex- 
posed a  plate  Uiree  times  as  long  aa  usual,  daveluped  it  with  plain 
pyrogaUic,  to  which  aorae  silver  was  added  at  the  second  overflowing. 
Theimageappeared  very  dean  and  full  of  detail  within  half- a-m in ute, 
and  was,  at  the  end  of  two  minutes,  fully  developed.  After  a  sUght 
wash,  an  iutenaifier  consisting  of  silver  and  acidified  pyrogallio  was 
applied,  washed  off,  and  the  image  fixed  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  Boda.  Thus,  by  using  tbe  old  method  by  which 
wet  plates  were  developed,  and  by  the  extreme  length  of  expoaure,  he 
got  over  the  danger  from  the  extra  acid  in  aonte  degree., 

Hsrr  Krone  cannot  recommend  the  use  of  the  alkaline  method  of 
development  for  cullodio- albumen  plates;  for  the  tendency  which  the 
albumen  then  shows  to  dissolve  atimulatea  the  formation  of  tlte 
silver  sulphide  during  tbe  rapid  precipitation  of  the  metal.  In 
genera],  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  developer  keeps  the  shadows 
dear.  Upon  tliis,  however,  as  upon  whether  this  or  that  aoid  shall 
be  used,  tlie  important  question  of  the  duration  of  exposure  hanga. 
A  aingle  drop  of  aoetio  aoid  in  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of 
pyrogallio  developer  prolongs  exposure  by  at  least  aa  much  again; 
a  drop  of  citrio  aoid  demands  three  times  as  long  as  is  required 
wttli  plain  pyrogallio  acid  to  which  neitiier  add  nor  silver  has  been 
added.  If  acid,  of  whatever  kind,  be  added  to  the  pyrogallio  at  the 
commencement  of  the  development  not  a  trace  of  the  image  will 
nsually  appear.  That  ia,  indeed,  the  tnte  photographic  developing 
process  which  acts  in  a  mechanical  way  on  the  light-aitered  part 
of  the  film,  and  depodts,  by  means  of  the  pyrogallic.  tbe  Instantly- 
reducsd  silver  in  ttatu  naieente.  and  when  the  acid  acts  as  a  shield 
to  the  places  unaffected.  But  tills  is  a  dry  process  without  free  silver, 
and  where  tbe  image,  in  consequence,  is  best  developed  without  acid 
in  the  developer;  here  the  plain  pyrogallic  aoid  acts  as  an  iodide- 
kbsorbing  body  on  the  light-modified  film.  The  ailver  is  by  its  presence 
further  reduced,  according  to  the  proportion  of  tlie  light's  action,  to 
a  viaible  image  ao  long  aa  tbe  minnte  quantity  which  is  in  the  film 
lasts.  Thus  a  thin  detailed  image  ia  obtained,  which  must  be 
■trengthened  in  the  usual  way.  This,  therefore,  ia  pnrely  a  chemical 
process  of  development;  while  the  other  ha  a  mechaoioal  one,  which 


is  indeed  reqoired  here  for  strengtheaing  the  image,  but  not  for 
development.  Were  all  precautions  taken  and  means  adopted  of 
the  kind  here  hinted  at  tl^re  would  be  no  cause  to  complain  of  tliia 
process,  which  would  give  the  most  delicate  detail  of  light  and  shada 
with  a  comparatively  short  expoaure. 


A  STRAY  THOUaHT  OK  TWO  ABOUT  PHOTOGBAPHS. 
To  begin  witli — What  is  a  perfectly-good  photograpliio  pictoca? 
This  is  a  question  much  more  easily  aaked  than  anawered,  when  aoma 
deny  the  poasibility  of  a  photograph  .being  a  picture  at  all ;  at  any 
rate,  there  exists  a  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the  anfajeat 
Moat  people  think  they  know  what  it  is,  but  woolil  be  terribly  ptizzled 
to  defius  in  so  many  words  what  qualitiea  a  perfect  photograph  shoald 
possess,  or  to  point  Out  the  more  refined  qualities  if  ^ey  saw  odq. 
They  might  posdbly  enumerate  a  string  of  platitudes  about  aharpneBB, 
brilliance,  modelling,  and  soforUi,  with  really  about  aa  muoh  ide»  of 
the  meaning  of  the  phrases  as  Chrysos  had  when  he  found  fault  with 
tbe  light  and  shade  and  indifferent  scombhng  of  Pygmalion's  statue. 
"  If  this  is  thus,  why  so  thusly?  "  as  our  late  friend  Ariemns  Word 
puts  it.  It  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  owing  to  • 
defidency  of  art  eduoetion  among  photographers— a  deficiency  that 
sadly  requires  remedying  by  the  establishment  of  eolioola  of  art, 
where  camera  and  chemicals  would  be  subatituted  for  the  palette  and 
brush.  Till  these  bappy  days  corns  individual  improvement  must  be 
attained  by  the  careful  study  of  works  of  art  by  men  of  acknowledgsd 
reputation,  carefully  noting  the  adaptation  oud  arrangement  of  tho 
light  and  shade  for  the  production  of  certdn  effects — the  variety  erf 
tone  in  the  moddling.  Modelling,  by-tlie-bye,  is  very  muoh  too  often 
represented  by  even  half-tint  in  the  photograph,  the  mnch-prisod 
ivory  appearance  being  utterly  at  variance  with  truth  and  nature, 
causing  the  skin  to  look  like  a  poliabed  marble  alab  instead  of  a  soft, 
living,  velvety  surface  with  a  wreatli  of  delicate  colour  varying  with 
every  movement  of  muscle  or  change  of  position. 

YThat  photographer  with  genuine  art  feelinga  oonld  aee  Ouatava 
Dore's  PrtttOTium  picture  without  advantage?  What  wonderful 
contrast  of  action,  arrangement  of  linea,  and  power  of  effect  are 
there!  The  nnmeroua  incidents  are  marvellous  in  their  variety — 
studies  of  themselves— yet  all  subservient  to  tbe  kading  idea.  All 
are  worked  out  to  give  force  and  dignity  to  the  principal  figure. 
Notice  how  wonderfully  the  light  and  shade  is  managed,  alchougli 
there  are  no  Rem  brand  tesque  effects.  After  carefully  examining  it 
what  photographer  could  saytthere  is  no  advantage  in  atudylng  such 
a  marvellous  work?  Are  not  the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  the 
grouping  of  the  figures,  the  maungement  o?  cliiaroiairo,  the  variety 
of  aocessories  (none  obtrusive,  but  everything  kept  carefully  sub- 
ordinate to  the  principal  light)  of  advantage  to  the  photographer? 
I  certainly  thiok  that  the  study  ofpiotures  is  almoat  more  important 
to  the  uneducated  photographer  than  study  from  the  life,  inasmuch 
as  tbe  fact  of  artistic  arrangement  is  more  easily  grasped  and 
remembered  in  a  picture  than  in  reality,  as  the  wonderful  kaleido- 
acopio  variety  and  change  in  living  models  ia  apt  to  coutuse.  The 
profitable  study  of  models  can  scarcely  be  putsuad  without  training 
under  skilled  direction,  for  it  is  impossibls  to  see  to  any  good  pnrpoae 
what  is  not  understood.  Some  special  qualitiea  will  abound  in 
certain  pictureB  and  some  In  others  of  a  different  kind,  the  study  of 
which  involuntarily  educates  tlis  eye  and  imparts  a  knowledge  tliat 
will  impart  much  help  in  many  difficulties,  and  also  favourably 
influence  after- work. 

Utterly  incompetent  people,  speaking  artistically,  think  themselves 
quite  capable  of  criticising  a  photograph,  and  look  on  tliis  "  diild  of 
the  snn  "  oa  a  dwarf  trying  to  become  a  giant — a  sort  of  adventitious 
bud  that  will  never  grow  up  into  a  strong  and  healthy  branch,  or  be 
anything  more  tban  a  familiar  curiosity.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to 
photography  in  any  other  than  its  art  phases,  aa  it  is  already  a  giant 
in  relation  to  manufacturea  and  commerce.  Tlieae  critics — and 
there  are  many  of  them — very  injurioualy  affect  photograpbers  bj 
engendering  the  idea  tliat  all  this  abstruse  study  is  so  miioli  time 
thrown  away,  and  that  the  quarry  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  Snoh 
influences  oanse  them  to  ran  in  a  certain  groove  and  never  get  out 
of  it. 

Let  ns  now  consider  what  is  a  perfeolly-good  photographic  pidnre, 
such  as  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  oat  piesent  laioim  ap- 
pliances. 

It  does  not  oonsist  of  a  perfect  negative.  A  perfectJnegatiTe  ia^bj 
no  means  of  necessity  a  good  picture,  nor  is  a  peufectly -printed  and 
toned  Dodtive  copy  oi  such  a  negative  a  good  pioture,  al^oagh  both 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perfect  result  They  start  ba 
anpplemented  by  additional  painting  by  the  light  alone  u  one  might 
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hh  a  broth  and  oolonr  to  tone  down,  deepen,  or  add  aliiidowfl  where 
reqaiiedi  In  &ot,  to  humoolM  and  revUe  the  whole,  to  produce 
hannon^  of  contrast,  and  to  add  brilliance  of  ckiaroieura  where  it 
does  not  exist  oi  is  not  enffioiently  made  out  on  the  oriRical  negative. 
Wa  all  know  that  a  medium  quality  of  nef^tiveB,  w^l  manipolated 
in  printin};,  wiU  prodaoe  reanlla  far  inperior  to  a  splendid  negative 
badly  printed.  With  the  knowledge  of  thie  it  eeemi  a  ourious 
anomaJj  that  absolutely*  the  most  ignorant  of  the  photogiaphic 
brotherhood  sra  deputed  to  carry  out  the  printing,  and  the  printer 
is  considered  lowest  in  the  scale  of  photograpliic  operators.  The 
nllimate  result,  the  fiaal  f(oal — to  attain  which  moaey  is  lavishlj  ex- 


qaate,  in  on  artistic  sense,  are  the  results  of  all  this  braia-cndgeliing 
and  expenditure  when  ws  see  the  tone  of  rubbish  that  are  yearly 
tamed  out.  It  sliould  not  be  so,  but  when  we  consider  the  taw  of 
phfsicB — that  the  strength  of  the  chain  is  only  equal  to  its  weakest 
link — there  is  really  not  maoh  to  be  Hnrprised  at;  and  the  weakest 
link  haa  hitbertKi  been  the  printing.  All  the  expenditute  of  valuable 
skill  is  absolute  and  entire  waste  if  the  printing  he  badly  done. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  very 
obvions  matter  has  been  considered  at  all,  and  even  now  is  only  par- 
tially so.  Any  incompetent  loon  is  tliau;;ht  sufBcient  for  the  print- 
ing. An  errand  boy,  with  two  or  three  days'  instruction  iu  tlie 
necessary  manipulations,  is  presumed  to  be  a  photograpliio  printer, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  blundering  along  merges  into  a  full-blown 
"photographic artist"  forsooth!  I  think  the  plirasa  "photographic 
artisan"  would  be  more  appropriate.  Such  as  these,  however,  pro- 
ducse  millions  of  photographs  in  die  course  of  the  year,  nmssa  a  sum 
of  moDsy,  .get  from  caavas  bloueea  into  broadcloth,  and  know  no 
more  of  a  good  photograpliio  pioture  at  the  end  of  the  time  tlian  thay 
did  at  the  beginning.  A  clear,  sharp  image — with  "everytlitug 
there,  you  see" — is  the  height  of  their  kuowledge  and  Ibo  whole 
of  their  ambition. 

I  think  tliat,  providing  it  be  worth  while  to  press  SDientiBo  men, 
artists,  chemists,  and  opticians  into  Die  service  of  pliotograpliy,  it  is 
worth  while  to  use  as  nmoh  skill  in  the  final  prooess  of  prinUng  as  in 
any  of  the  other  operations  connected  with  the  art — that,  io  ordsr  lo 
produce  the  best  lesuhs,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  an  ailist,  and 
uot  an  artisan,  have  tlia  management  of  it.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me 
why  this  principle  has  not  been  acted  on  from  the  firet;  and  it  is 
qnita  as  evident  that,  until  tlie  printing  department  be  considered 
sufheienlly  important  to  employ  aitistioally- educated  persons,  we 
shall,  despite  every  otiier  advance,  remain  praclically  iu  t!ie  snme 
-Dnsatiafaclory  groove.  Till  then  we  must  wait  for  our  tliorouglily- 
good  pbotographia  pictures.  £.  Dummouk. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  MONITEVR. 
M.  FABoiaa  has  made  a  further  communication  upon  bis  process, 
published  in  1BT2,  for  producing  carbon  pictures.  He  then  wrote  :-- 
"A  saline  solution  is  prepared — in  a  manner  the  details  of  which 
cannot  yet  be  given — and  poured  into  a  dish.  On  this  bath  a  sheet  nf 
ordioaiT  paper  is  floated,  withdrawn,  and  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  is 
eapoaed  onder  the  negative  in  the  printing-frame.  The  image  ihowa 
itaelE  slowly,  and  the  progreas  of  the  impression  may  be  easily  watched. 
Whem  it  is  judged  of  sufficient  depth  the  picture  is  taken  out  and 
pUeed  on  a  bath  of  eoloured  gslatine,  the  same  as  is  used  for  ordinuy 
carbon  printing.  The  gelatine  adheres  only  on  the  parts  impressed  by 
the  U^t,  and  when  it  has  done  so  sufficiently  the  print  hsi  only  to  be 


wsdted  and  dried,  when  it  is  tinished." 


solution  of  one  and  a-quarler  draohm  of  perobloride  of  iron,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  citric  acid  in  twenty-five  drachms  of  water.  The 
gelatine  mi^fion  is  coloured  with  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  bichro- 
mato  to  every  half-draohm.  There  is  also  another  method  of 
working.  Instead  of  the  plain  paper,  a  sheet  of  slbumenised  paper 
is  laid  on  a  bichromato  batb,  the  albumen  side  uppermost.  At  the 
end  of  eight  or  ton  minutes  the  albumen  is  coloured  yellow,  and  the 
sheet  is  then  taken  off  and  buug  up  to  dry  in  the  dark. 

An  impression  may  thereafter  be  taken  on  this  ouloured  albumen 
from  a  negative  or  a  positive  transparency,  and  the  image  thus 
formed  is  applied  to  the  coloured  gelatine  bath,  to  which  a  trace  of 
enlphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  has  been  added,  and  almost  immediatoly 
the  picture  is  completo.  only  requiring  a  wash.  Negatives  or  posi- 
tives may  thna  be  reproduced  perfectly  without  any  loss  of  half-tones. 

ProfMBor  Stebbing.  bo  wall  known  in  Fraaoe  for  his  photographic 
preparations,  writes  to  point  out  a  method  by  nhicli  spotty  negatives 


— negatives,  that  is,  which  from  long  ose  have  got  oontaminated 
with  tlie  silver  in  the  printing  paper,  and  become  mora  or  less 
covered  with  brown  spots — may  be  cleaned.  It  is  only  necessary, 
he  says,  to  plunge  the  negative  in  a  flat  tray  containing  ammonia 
diluted  to  half  its  streugih,  and,  where  the  spots  are,  to  rub  the 
surface  liglitly  with  a  cotton-wool  pad  until  they  disappear,  wbloli  they 
will  certainly  do,  when  the  negative  will  bo  as  good  as  ever. 

Some  correspondence  has  appeared  latoly  relative  to  developing- 
holders,  M,  da  Courten  having  "  figured"  one  a  fortnight  ago  similar 
to  a  liLtle  handy  instrument  desoiibed  in  this  Journal  last  year. 
Now,  M.  Ed.  Quiquarez  shows  two  pfans  which  may  be  wortli  repro- 
duciug.  The  one  has  merely  fixed  and  sliding  bullnwed-uut  slips, 
between  which  the  platos  are  gripped  during  manipulation.  It  hag 
also  a  pistol-like  handle,  which  is  of  doubtful  advantage,  but  may 
sLtll  commend  itself  to  some  people.  The  other  has  pegs  instead  of 
grooves  for  holding  the  pistes,  and  the  pegs  are  so  placed  that  Ilia 
plato  may  be  held- lozenge- wise  if  desired,  which  will  oftou  prove  of 
conaiderabte  advantage.  Both  inslrumenls  are  very  simple,  but 
botli,  we  tliink,  are  inferior  to  the  one  we  described,  in' that  the 
sliding  end  has  to  be  filed  with  a  screw,  which  is  trouUi^Bome  vn-X 
takes  up  time.  An  elastic  bauJ,  which  pulls  np  thn  bar  at  nnci!  nnd 
rpquires  only  the  pressure  of  tlio  thumb  to  witUJruw  it,  is  farj^refer- 
Hb:e. 


It  wilt  thus  be  sen  that  the  second  of  Ihtse  hollers  offers  some 
advantage  ov<^r  the  oue  described  hy  iis,  in  tliat  it  has  two  pi'ge 
instead  of  one  on  t)ie  sliding-bar ;  and  were  it  handle-shaped  soiue- 
wliat,  and  elastic  biiuils  fitted  to  it,  it  tvuuld  Le  a  very  useful  iuatm- 

PHOTOMETRY. 

STBIP8  HAVDfa  AKITUMETICAL  ORaSATIOM. 
Anionk  iotorested  in  quautitative  photography  will  at  once  see  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  express  iu  li)(urcB  the  value  of  different 
grades  of  colour  obtniaed  by  the  unequal  exposure  of  the  msterinl 
upon  which  the  light  acts.  Further :  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a 
series  of  tints,  having  gradation  from  the  darkest  to  tlie  liglitont  tint 
in  au  equal  manner,  so  that  by  applying  a  rule  having  equsl  divisions 
as  its  scale,  you  at  once  obtain  the  value  of  any  portion ;  for,  as 
your  gradation  is  in  an  equally  increasing  or  decreasing  scale  (as  the 
case  may  be),  one  part  is  not  more  sensitive  than  another,  and  for 
purposes  of  comparison  must  be  mors  useful.  That  a  pendulum 
atrip  has  unequal  gradation  anotlter  writer  has  mentioned ;  and 
I  do  not  remember  any  form  of  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
(ibtaiuing  graduated  strips  yet  published  tlint  is  not  open  to  this  ob- 
jection, with  the  exception  of  that  given  in  the  preseut  volume  of 
Thb  British  Joukhai,  or  Piiotoojupiiy,  page  SO. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  another  instrument,  whereby  strips  in 
any  gradation  may  be  easily  obtained. 

When  a  circular  disc  is  revolving  on  its  centre  the  spaed  of  any 
portion  compared  with  another  depends  upon  its  distance  from  tlie 
point  upon  which  it  revolves ;  and,  taking  any  portion  of  the  radiua 
as  your  unit  of  speed,  the  speed  of  any  other  portion  may  be  compared 
therewith,  utd  from  thence,  if  tbeis  be  an  aperture  in  the  disc  reach- 
ing from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the  amount  of  light  falling 
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npoQ  any  portioo  of  ths  nirface  under  the  disc  may  be  aacerbuned, 
beiDg  proparlionBte  to  their  respective  dietancea  from  the  oentre. 
Now,  if  W6  liare  tno  diaoa  equal  in  every  respect,  and  terolviufi;  on 
eentrea  the  distanoe  of  one  of  the  radii  apart,  letting  llie  disCB  paas 
over  each  other  (see^.  1),  and  when  at  rest  cut  an  aperture,  A  B, 


through  both;  if  a  piece  of  nenailive  paper  be  placed  iiuder  A  U,  and 
the  dJBO  aet  in  mution,  the  exposure  received  on  that  paper  will  be 
equal  from  end  to  end,  because  the  atowest  and  quickeat  portions  uf 
each  aperture  are  apposed  to  and  neutralise  each  other.  Further ; 
the  aperture  on  the  undermost  disc  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Benaitive  paper  put  in  its  place,  with  llie  same  result.  It  is  nuw 
evident  that  any  Tariation  in  tlie  aperture  muet  occasion  the  same 
amonnt  of  variation  in  the  ifradation.  If  the  variation  of  the  aper- 
ture be  in  an  aritlimetical  prOKreseion  Ihe  gradation  will  be  the 
•ame,  and  so  on.     Fig.  2  will  help  to  explain  ;— A  B  C  aperture  iu 


diao  X ;  D  E  atrip  on  disc  Y ;  F  O  band  under  diaca,  by  whioh  motion 
is  oonvayed  from  one  to  the  other.  There  may  be  more  strips  and 
apertares  oa  the  same  disc  if  it  be  desired. 

It  has  been  shonit  [anU  page  51]  that  a  single  disc  witli  a 
rectangular  aperture  does  not  give  a  atrip  graduated  as  deaired,  but 
that  a  segment  of  a  circle  in  place  of  a  rectangle  was  required.  For 
any  who  would  wish  to  construct  such  a  curve  the  means  of  so 
doing  is  here  given  ;^ First,  determine  what  breadth  of  aperture  you 
require  to  give,  say,  exposure  ten,  and  let  this  be  your  unit  of 
measurement.  Say  it  is  an  inch ;  then  draw  from  the  centre  of 
revolution  B  (Sg.  3)  a  radial  line  of  twelve  inches  at  SS  from 
eentra;  erect  a  perpendiaalar,  CC;  then,  with  your  compasses 
separated  a  space  of  106  inches,  and  with  one  leg  on  B,  cut  the 
perpendioular  in  D,  and  with  tliis  aa  a  centre  deaciibe  the  ctuve 


BE  A.  Cut  oat  the  inscribed  apace,  and  yon  have  the  aperture 
desired.  At  distance  2  you  have  exposed  ten;  at  3,  nine;  at  4, 
eight,  dto. 


At  some  future  time  a  method  of  using  a  scale  of  tints  willi  a 
veruier  of  tints,  bo  as  to  obtain  extreme  acouiaey,  will  be  discnxsed. 
W.  E.  BiTHo, 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  foortb  "popular  meeting"  was  held  in  Quean-atreet  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Wedneaday,  the  18th  inst. 

The  exhibition  coDiieted  of  a  series  of  piotnrea  of  American  scenery, 
including  aoma  fine  views  in  the  Yoaemite  Valley,  and  asver«l  vaty 
dever  ioBtautaneoua  pictures  of  bonea,  cattle,  and  daga. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bavias,  who  gave  the  deaoriptiva  lecture^  began  by 
saying  that  the  firat  part  of  the  exhibition,  including  ths  exceedingly- 
beautiful  inatantaneoas  pictures,  had  been  preeented  to  the  Society  by 
the  Pho^raphio  Society  of  PhiladelpbiB  through  iti  Secretary,  Itt. 
£llerslie  Wallace,  who,  some  of  the  membeis  woold  remember,  hoaourad 
them  with  a  viiit  acme  time  since.  The  pictnrw,  as  would  be  peroeived, 
were  of  a  very  high  cUas,  and  he  Bad  no  doubt  the  membera  woold 
■ee  that  they  required  to  "put  their  beat  foot  foremoat"  if  they 
wished  to  keep  abreaat  of  their  American  oonaiaa.  Moat  of  the 
Yoaemite  Valley  and  Niagara  pictures  hod  been  kindly  lent  fw 
exhibition  by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Woodbury,  and,  as  they  were  printed  by 
the  prooesa  which  beare  hia  name,  it  would  be  aaen  that  it  waa  capable 
of  giving  very  bigh-claae  tranaparenoies. 

The  hall,  oa  usual,  was  quite  full,  and  the  eihibitiDn  waa  in  every 
reapect  a  sncceaa,   eapecially  the  portion  relatmg  to  tho  wonderfnl 
Yoaemite  Valley,   about  which   the  lecturer  gave  much  1 
information,  for  which  he  received  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  meeting  of  this  Auociation  advertiaed  to  be  held  at  tha  Honae 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday -evening,  the  IQth  inst.,  was,  on 
account  of  the  paucity  of  the  attendance,  adjourned  fine  die. 

After  the  oitjourainent  of  tha  general  meeting  the  Committee  pre- 
ceeded,  according  to  tha  rules,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  offieea,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected:  —  Vicf-PruUlenl* :  The  £ev.  F.  F. 
Stathani,M.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  F.B.A.S.— rnurtea;  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley,  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  and  Mr.  W.  England. —.duJitor*.' 
Mr.  A.  L.  Heuderaon  and  Mr.  O.  T»lor. — CSainaan;  Mr.  George 
Cronghton.  —  Deputy-Ohairjitan:  Mr,  £  Qanly. — Boarit  of  iliniumt- 
mvM:  E.  J.  Mann,  M.D.,  F.K.A.8.,  Meaara.  W.  8.  Bird,  J.  Skinner, 
Thoa.  Fall,  W.  T.  Bovey,  W.  Ashman,  0.  Sargensen,  Coriea,  A.  Wilaan, 
P.  Bnchillot,  Bbeinlander,  —'  ' -"  ---  —  —    .  .  ..- 


r,  and  Anuutd,        ^^ "" 


O' 
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Hr.  WCkiiwoii  reqiiMfai  tu  to  taknciwledge  the  r«aeipt  of  tha  foIlowinK 
mm*  in  aid  of  tho  f nnd*  ot  the  AMociation : — Mann.  Mawaon  and 
Swan,  £5;  Meuia.  SpoDoor,  Sawyar,  Bird  and  Co.,  £6  Su. ;  Mr.  F.  York, 
£6;  Mr.  J.  Skiiuur,  £3;  Mr.  David  Beat,  £1  1*. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 
A  lawnsa  at  ttiia  Society  wu  held  on  the  tith  March  laat.  Tha  chair 
waa  occnpied  by  M.  Balard,  of  the  Institute,  tha  Preaideob,  who, 
after  tha  nmal  preliminary  proceedingn.  read  a  letter  from  M.  L. 
Jcjiofe  enohn^g  three  Innar  ^riatt  by  Mr.  Rntherfurd,  and  which 
were  aent  by  faim  from  Amanoa  for  preientatian.     They  were  mnch 


adrantaga  by  [ 


._jt  through  the  ooneapoDdence,  and  read  firat 

a  letter  from  11.  Clement  Sans,  m  Sanrat,  giving  a  formula  for  a  new 
enoatutie  for  paper  orinta.  M.  Sana  referred  to  ao  old  form  of  paste 
pabliahed  in  the  BaUtlm  by  M.  Orllne,  and  compoeedot  Maneilleeaoap 
and  white  wax.  Thia  paate  aptead  with  great  freedom  over  the  anrfac^ 
waa  Tery  workable,  and  gave  a  fine  poliab ;  but  it  had  the  inoonvenianoa, 
ft  can  were  not  takrai,  of  icratching  the  otbamao,  and  it  had,  beaidei, 
«  very  proaonnoed  Bmell,  whioh,  in  the  long  mn,  beeame  inmpport- 
abl*.  He  had,  therefore,  modified  the  enoanstio,  making  it  free  from 
an/  tendency  to  aonitch  the  mrface  of  the  piotnre,  while  it  wai  both 
man  brilliant  and  of  a  pleasant  smell.     It  waa  made  thus  : — 

Pnlreiiied  gnta  arabio 2  parte. 

,,  augar  candy  5    ,, 

^anapaient  eoap,  d  ta  irly««rin«,  well  grated  10  ,, 
Watar,  guatU.  m^.  to  moisten  the  soap  i^  dissolve  tha  whole. 
Add  aabaequAQtly  ten  part*  of  grated  white  wax,  and  boil  the  whole 
ovor  a  sand  bath,  stirring  oontinaally,  in  an  earthen  jar  or  coffee-pot 
oapBble  of  holding  live  tinMs  the  quantity  of  the  miitnre.  When 
boiled,  empty  into  a  jar,  and  when  cold  the  nurture  should  have  the 
oonaistenoe  M  a  good  pomade. 

Mdlle.  Rodne  Meezara  wrote  regarding  the  spotting  of  positive 
prints,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  been  grieTousIy  troubled  therewith, 
and,  after  snffering  mnch  annoyance,  Hod  arrived  at  the  conoliuion 
that  the  spots  were  caused  by  (be  ashes  of  tobacco  f  slliog  into  the  water 
naed  for  waahing  the  prints.  So  soon  as  that  was  snapeoted  smoking 
in  the  workrooms  waa  prohibited,  and  sinoe  then  not  a  single  print  had 

M.  L&CAN  here  stated  that  M.  Claudet  had  loog  a^  pointed  oat  the 
evil  effects  of  tobacco,  whether  smoked  or  as  snuf^  on  photographic 

M.  UiXTOi  said  that  the  fanes  of  tobacco  smoke  were  not  withont 
iaSnence  on  the  plates  before  and  during  their  development — a  fact, 
whieh,  in  the  opinion  of 

M.  PsLiooT  (of  the  Inatitote)  was  not  at  all  surprising,  considering 
tbe  nature  of  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  tobacco. 

M.  Ferrot  de  ChameuK  then  passed  in  review  the  foreign  journals  ot 
the  menth,  noticing,  amon^t  other  things,  the  modification  in  thetenns 
oE  the  Crawshay  competition,  and  entering  into  a  full  explanation  of 
tha  nature  of  gelatine  emulsions,  giving,  in  particular,  a  very  clear 
deacr^ion  of  Mr.  Kennett's  plan  for  preserviog  the  prepared  gelatine 
by  drying  iL  He  hoped  that  Mr.  KenneCt's  idea  would  help  to  spread 
in  Franoe  some  knowledge  of  a  process  hitherto  almost  unknown  there, 
and  one  which  it  wae  at  least  permissible  to  bopo  might  prove  less 
deceptive  than  collodio  bromide.  It  would,  at  least,  have  the  advantage 
of  permitting  tbe  preparation  of  a  large  qnantity  of  the  amnlaion 
gelatine  at  a  time — a  thing  not  to  be  despised ;  for  it  appeared  that. 
owing  to  the  viscous  nature  of  the  glue,  bromide  of  silver  formed  in  it 
mnch  more  slowly  than  in  collodion. 

H.  Perrot  then  gave  a  description  of  the  new  process  of  h^iogmvure, 
iseently  referred  to  in  thia  JoarnaL  After  some  further  reference  to 
'  '    American  journals  and  to  other  matters  not 


M.  Flenry.Hennagia,  tha  optician,  brought  forward  some  new  extra- 
ntpid  objectives — fUntlenaea,  with  minium  (red  lead)  baae  chemically 
pure.  With  one  of  these  lenses  of  •  diameter  of  only  eighty-one 
millimetrea  eart«-sizad  pictures  coald  be  obtained.  Groups  of  children 
and  animala  might  be  taken  with  them  in  an  aiposnra  of  two  or 
three  seooada  at  moat;  and  this  perfection  show*,  he  statea,  that  France 
haa  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  photographio  lenses.  Beside  these  he 
aiMtuted  a  new  aplanatio  lens  for  groups.  Its  diameter  is  lifty-tbree 
miUineties,  and  it  will  cover  a  plate  13  x  24,  as  the  proofs  exhibited 
■hewed.  M.  Hennagis  also  handed  ronnd  aome  tioe  priots  of  large 
dinuDuona  by  H.  Culos  Belvas,  of  Portugal,  and  obtained  with  the 
glebe  lena  foniiahed  by  his  (U.  Hermagia')  house. 

M.  Ferrier  laid  before  the  Society  a  number  of  remarkable  prinla  of 
mioroMraio  objeeta  intended  to  be  exhibited  at  soientiSo  eonf  erencea  by 
meaiH  of  the  megaaoope,  and  pointed  ont  how  this  system  had  had  its 
orlfln  in  Ftanoe  in  the  magnificent  oonferenoea  at  the  Sarbonne. 
AlUunij^  other  nations  had  since  taken  the  matter  np,  these  prints 
ware  a  proof  tiiat  France  was  not  lagginf;  behind. 

M.  Pellet  showed  tbe  working  of  an  instroment  which  enabled  one 
to  regjater  a  fraotion  of  a  second,  and  which  might  be  employed  with 


^=  ^^   ^uOtosraphers  and  o^icians  in  aacsni 

parative  rapidity  of  tenses  when  trying  them  against  each  otuer. 

This  oloeed  the  butineas,  and  the  Society  adjourned  till  the  aacond 
Friday  in  April. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  the  first  meeting  in  January  last  Dr.  Vugel,  the  President,  occnpied 
the  chair. 

The  Soorebary  laid  before  the  meeting  a  pictve  t&ken  from  a  negative 
notmadebypbotoyraphy,  but  painted.  It  woe  sent  by  Professor  Menzel, 
and  waa  mode  about  eight  years  ago  by  painting  on.  a  varnished  plate 
with  iudia-ink.  The  picture,  notwithetandiDg  its  rigid  technical  cha- 
racter, waa  worthy  of  being  looked  at. 

Herr  Moser  showed  some  singular  stereoscopic  piotarst  taken  looking 
towards  tha  sun  with  a  large  stop.  There  were  two  reflex  images  of 
the  sun  on  the  plate,  the  oae  above  the  other  and  larger  than  the  other, 
while  the  sue  itself  was  not  in  the  fleld  at  oil. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  doubtless  due  to  refiected  imogee  of 
the  sun  on  tha  surface  of  the  lessea  which  appeared  on  the  plate  when 
a  Urge  stop  was  employed. 

A  provincial  member  seat  for  criticism  the  plan  of  a  new  studio.  The 
size  of  the  room  was  thirty. two  feet  long  by  twenty  broad,  the  height 
of  the  aide  nine  feet,  and  of  the  centre  thirte^  and  a.  half  feet.  It  stood 
on  the  ground  and  had  a  pur6  north  light,  but  the  background  end  and 
alao  both  sides  were  surrounded  by  high  buildings. 

Eerr  Rbicrakd  recommended  (as  did  also  the  Chairman)  that  the 
(tndio  should  not  be  so  broad,  but  longer  ;  for  the  removal  of  the  back- 
ground to  a  greater  distance  prevented  false  reflectioas,  and  thirty  feat 
was  hardly  long  enough  for  groups.  He  cited  the  example  of  a  atudio 
which  was  tbirty-fi  va  f eet  long  by  seventeen  broad  as  a  good  model  by 
which  to  build. 

Herr  Basthanii  and  others  held  that  tha  high  side  walls  of  the  east 
and  west  ends  were  decidedly  bad,  because  through  them  the  high  front 
light  waa  lost,  and  thus  the  shadows  rendered  darker  and  the  expoaure 
longer.  The  high  buildings  on  the  south  side  were  an  advantage,  for 
they  kept  away  the  sun'a  rays  for  the  most  part. 

The  Chairman  demonstrated  the  method  by  which  he  tasted  eardboard 
mounts  for  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Herr  Kenhahd  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  the.daiigei 
altogether. 

Tbe  Chairman  said  that  tbe  soda  wm  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  remov- 
ing  the  chloride  with  which  the  rags  were  bleached  m  making  paper, 
and  that,  therefore,  {laper  which  was  made  out  of  pure  white  rage  would 
be  entirely  free  from  it.  It  wae  possible,  indeed,  to  employ  a  sulpho- 
nitrate  instead  of  tbe  ordinary  hypoeatphite,  and  which  was  very  stable 
and  not  likely  to  injure  tbe  prints,  but  it  was  too  costly  for  ordinary 
use.  The  hyposulphite,  however,  oonid  always  l>e  removed  from  the 
cards  by  washing  them  in  iodine  water. 

Herr  MosEK  oaked  if  coloured  mounts  were  dangerous  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairmak  swd  they  were.  He  had  found  hyposulphite  in  those 
also,  and  he  likewise  discovered  that  certain  blue  and  p-esn-tinted  cards 
contained  u  Itromarine— ^a  sulphur  containing  colour  ifhich  destroyed 
tha  prints  very  rapidly. 

Thia  closed  tbe  business  of  the  meeting,  whioh  was  then  adjourned. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Hame  Society,  in  January,  Dr.  Vogel 
again  occupied  the  chair,  and  communicated  to  the  meeting  the  fact  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  society  in  Hamburg  under  the  presidency  of 
Herr  Wolff. 

A  Paris  theatrical  paper,  called  the  Parjji  Thiatrr,  was  then  laid  on  the 
table.  It  contoinotl  illuitraliens  of  prominent  actors  and  actresses, 
printed  by  the  Woodbury  proceas  and  mounted  on  the  front  jiage.  They 
were  done  cabinet  size,  and  the  priee  of  the  paper  with  piotures  oom- 
plete  waa  only  twenty-five  centimes,  or  about  21d.  in  English  money. 
The  printing  was  done  by  MM.  tioupil,  bid  the  negative*  were  taken 
by  varioos  Paris  photographers. 

Baron  von  Oranges  presented  a  nnmbar  of  views  of  tha  Campezzothale 
in  the  Tyrol  and  of  Sicily. 

The  CHAUtKAN  oommeutad  on  them  in  terms  of  high  pituse,  especially 
as  to  the  views  of  Sioilv. 

Dr.  Zeheek  spoke  of  tha  interesting  essay  recently  published  by  Dr. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  and  which  cohtoined  a  lioh^ruck  of  the  solar 
spectrum  from  the  blue  rays  far  into  the  nltra-violet.  The  photograph 
covered  the  visible  spectrum  ouly  as  far  as  the  line  O  ;  but  Dr.  Draper 
stated  that  he  hod  since  been  able  to  get  a  photograph  extending  as 
for  ss  the  ultra- red  rays,  although  be  did  not  say  bow. 

Dr.  VooB^  said  that  Beoqnerel  hsd  photographed  the  altr»-red  rays 
with  chloride  of  silver  plates  twenty  years  ago. 

Herr  Schaarwachtbr  exhibited  some  pictures,  taken  in  the  dull 
days  of  December  with  some  new  lens,  which  possessed  extraordinary 
aharpness  and  eleameas.     The  lens  he  deolared  to  be  very  cheap. 

Herr  Talbot  produced  a  novelty  in  Germany  in  the  ahape  of  one  of 
BIgelow's  Amerioan  toned  backgrounds.  Tbe  backgrounds  were  not 
shaded,  as  we  have  be«i  used  to  have  them  in  this  country,  hori- 
lontally,  bnb  vertically ;  and,  being  usable  on  both  aides,  they  had 
aimply  to  be  revaned  iu  order  to  alter  to  taste  the  efieot  wanted. 
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Eithar  the  dufc  aide  or  tbe  light  may  thus  be  brought  into  cantevst 
with  the  eta&dj  aide  of  the  fnca  of  the  aittar. 

Herr  Schaarwaobtur  said  ha  had  tri«d  »  background  of  the  kind, 
hut  foand  the  ahadiog  much  too  abrupt. 

HecT  PrUhu  coDtinned  that  atatemeut,  and  gave  the  proference  over 
Bigelow'a  baokgrounds  to  the  aheU-akaped  Oarman  onea  of  Kurtz,  only 
it  wM  impoisible  with  the  lattei  to  redoes  the  shadows.  Bigelow'a  back- 
groonda,  however,  appeared  to  him  uaeleaa  for  half-leogtha,  anJ, 
indacd,  fot  boatt. 

Herr  Loescbbr  tbougbt'tbat  the  ah&ding  oCF  of  the  background  from 
light  to  dark  was  not  near  enough  to  the  headline  to  be  effectaaL 

Herr  O,  Lindeiek  believed  that  an  eight-cornered  backgronnd  de- 
aeribed  by  him  aome  tima  ago,  and  which  could  beaet  np  on  any ' 


Herr  Talbot,  amid  much  applauae,  exhibited  in  the  lantern  a  aeries 
of  eKcollent  trauaparenciBa  pnnted  by  the  Woodbury  procesa.  Their 
■nperiority  to  the  ordinary  positives  was  geaerally  ackaowledged. 

A  committee  waa  then  appointed  to  nuinagB  a  "" — -■   -- 

which  the  meeting  woa  adjourned.  * 


after 


Till  PH0TO<3B*parc  Socl^tv  op  France  and  its  Dutiks.— The  Bromidb 
Process  in  Canada.— Eslaboino  fhom  a  Direct  Bromide  PoamvB. 
— Tub  Solar  Cauera  of  Dr.  Moncebovkn. 
In  a  letter  jaat  reoeired  from  M.  Lacan  he  telli  tne  that  a  good  deal 
of  diBsatisFactian  prevails  amongat  photographers  la  France  respecting 
that  rale  of  their  Society  which  precludes  it  moat  rigoronaly  from 
occupying  itself  with  any.of  those  qnestioDB  which  relate  to  the  indus- 
trial applicatioQB  of  photography  ia  their  oommerciol  aspect.  The 
Society  only  occnpies  itaelf  with  scientific  questions  and  with  improre- 
ments  in  processes  and  appliances,  without  at  all  eoterlDg  into  any 
qnesUon  relating  to  tbe  commercial  application  of  these  things.  It  does 
uot,  for  instance,  undertake  to  examine  the  validity  of  pstenti,  or  to 
aid  in  the  diacuasion  of  anyindnabrialor  commercial  queation  whatever. 
All  thiaia  with  a  large  party  of  French  photograpbeia  a  matter  of  regret. 
But  there  ore  two  side*  to  the  question,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a  society  oonld  undertake  auch  duties  »«  are  proposed  for  it  without 
resolving  itself  into  an  unlimited  oompaay  with  a  oommercial  object  in 
view— a  rather  daugerous  society  to  belong  to. 

On  thinking  this  matter  over  it  appears  in  me  that  if  a  photographic 
society  were  to  conduct  its  affairs  on  ready-money  prinoiplea,  ao  as  never 
to  overrun  the  oonstable  and  alwaya  be  on  the  sate  aide  of  the  hedge,  it 
might  venture  to  mix  itself  op  commercially  with  photography  just  so 
far  aa  this,  viz.,  to  have  a  college  in  conaectioa  with  itadf,  where  the 
different  branohes  of  the  art  might  be  taught  by  competent  professors, 
and  where  a  diploma  of  proScienoy  might  be  granted  to  pupils  who 
pass  »  satiafaotory  eiamination;  and  also  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
picturea  and  apparatna,  which  ahould  be  open  all  the  year  round, 
admission  free,  and  where  sihibitora  should  pay  for  wall  space,  tables, 
aureens,  ko.  In  thia  exhibition  works  might  be  offered  for  sale,  the 
society  charging  a  certain  commission,  and  keeping  a  clerk  always  in 
attendance  to  look  after  that  department.  This  would  not  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  the  trade  and  profession,  bat  would  rather 
be  an  aid  to  them  than  otherwise,  whilst  the  pictures  exhibited  would 
be  a  standing  advertisament  of  the  different  portrait  eatablishments, 
enlargets,  retouchers,  opticians,  apparatus  makers,  io.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  wonld  be  fatal  to  a  society  to  enter  into  direct  aotagoniam  with 
the  trade  by  selling  its  own  chemicals,  apparatus,  to.  A  commercial 
company  merely  working  for  a  dividend  to  ahareboldars  is  one  thing; 
but  a  society  established  for  a  scientiQo  purpose  and  for  the  advance  of 
aa  art,  irrespeotive  of  pecuniary  gain  to  members,  is  another  thing 
altogether,  and  the  two  ideas  should  not  be  confounded  in  any  way. 

I  have  just  reoaived  a  letter  from  aa  amateur  photographer  in  America 
— Mr.  W.  H.  Melo^,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin — aooompauied  by  a 
present  of  a  ehanning  oolleotion  of  prints  from  negatives  of  American 
aoenery,  by  the  oommon  wet  process.  In  this  letter  he  makes  the 
following  remarks  respecting  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath,  which, 
with  a  few  comments  of  my  own,  will,  I  hope,  interest  my  readers. 

"  Now  as  to  the  bromide  dry  sod  noist  prooeasas.  Since  the  first  latimBtioD 
whnh  you  threw  out  In  Tkb  Bbitibh  Jovbhal  or  Piiotoorapiiy  of  the 
albamen  prassrvaUve,  fto.,  I  have  beaa  oonalantl]'  expariDMUtlDg,  begioBing 
'with  ati  and  a4uU  gtidos  fladmlna  brondda  and  a  baUi  ality-BTegnilDS  stTong, 
and  fiierMdng  gradually  op  Ui  twelve  graiu  oadmlain  bromida  and  an  eighty. 


gtaio-bath,  I  have  not,  howsvar,  had  that  anceeaa  which  I  dasiis,  nor  oblalMd 
the  onifonn  quality  of  nagativa  whiah  I  belleva  the  pnccsi  to  be  capable  ot 
I  have  exposed  platM  wat,  dry,  with  and  without  glyoerina,  bnn  three  mtaiat« 
to  len  in  the  bath.  They  are  eiquisiti rely  sensitive— in  that  reapeot/sr  bAmJ' 
ofani/lhing  /  tniiu  d/— and  full  of  detail.  But  in  myhanda  they  lack  ariipnea 
■□d  biighlncsa ;  the  daepeat  shadows  are  never  dear  gtaaa.  I  am  partioiilu'  h> 
the  last  d««ree  about  the  lighting  at  the  dark  moot.  Tha  alkaUne  develapw, 
«th£r  weak  or  stroii);,  tiila  to  utisfj  my  eipeoWtion.  Redevetopmeat  wilb 
silTsrwill  sometimea  improve  tha  n^^ative.  I  have  now  made  a  otean  bread  cf 
II,  and  would  really  be  grlad  to  be  put  in  possession  of  such  information  as  wiU 
enBbta  me,  eaUTit  paribat,  to  produce  auoh  work  as  we  read  about.  Thi 
ra/iidity  and  ametml  of  dtltil  M  thitt  plain  Might  mt,  and  if  I  could  aula 
them  equal  la  olhar  mapeots  to  tha  Liverpool  dry  plates,  and  others  which  I 
prepare  equall;  good,  I  would  take  tham  with  me  to  Colorado,"  &D. 

My  correspondent — assuming,  of  coarse,  that  his  dark  room  i*  really 
dark  enough— probably  erni  from  one  or  all  of  the  following  tbretf  cauaea, 
viz.,  impure  water  for  washing  his  plates;  insafficiency  of  restraining 
soluble  bromide  in  his  developer  in  proportion  to  the  ammonia ;  and  an 
improper  and  too  hasty  mode  of  development.  He  must  be  kind  enongli 
to  refer  to  what  I  have  reoently  written  on  tiiis  sabjeot,  and  I  would 
advise  him,  and  all  others  in  a  similar  predioament,  to  devslopa  an 
unexposed  plate,  and  try  and  keep  that  clean  and  bright,  as  a  tint 

With  respect  to  the  want  of  erispness  of  which  he  complains,  that,  1 
have  sometimes  thought,  is  really  a  weak  point  of  the  process,  and  msy 
proceed  not  only  from  blurring,  bub  from  a  sort  of  lateral  transmiaaion  of 
actinism  within  the  Sim,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.  The  fault  ia 
corrected  at  once  by  the  addition  of  a  little  aurine  to  the  collodion,  so  a) 
to  stain  tha  him  yellow ;  but  this  oooasions  a  dinuDution  of  sensitiveneas. 
My  oorrespondent  had  better,  periiaps,  rednoe  greatly  his  tEmas  lA 
exposure ;  for  the  films,  I  snspeot,  sre  more  senaitiv«  than  even  he  hu  , 
any  idea  of. 

The  bromide  process  with  the  bath  ought,  I  think,  to  ba  reserved  ei-  ' 
clusively  for  portraits  and  instantaneous  views,  and  never  be  used  for  ; 
common  subjects,  for  that  would  be  like  putting  a  racehorse  into  a  ooal 
waggon.  Bromo-iodised  collodion,  with  a  bath  of  the  naual  atrength,. 
answers  better  for  ordinary  views,  and  really  leaves  nothing  to  desire  iu 
point  of  result.  Here  the  iodide  of  silver  seems  merely  to  play  the  pari 
of  aurine,  when  all  free  nitrate  is  washed  out  of  the  film. 

tJL.  M^vina,  of  Rennes,  has  just  sent  me  a  print  from  an  en- 
larged negative,  which  I  enoloae  herewith  to  our  Editors  to  ae^  as  it 
establishee  a  fact  but  little  known  or  appreeiated  amongat  photographsis, 
viz. ,  that  a  positive  taken  direct  in  the  oamera  by  the  bromide  prooesa 
and  the  nitric  aoid  treatment  is  saffioiently  dense  to  yield  a  vigorom 
negative  in  the  copying  camera.  A  positive  taken  in  this  way  direct, 
being  oomposad  of  different  thicknesses  of  bromide  of  silver,  ia,  at  first, 
yellow,  but  it  turns  blue  by  expoaura  to  light,  and  is  even  then  deaia 
enough  to  yield  a  strong  negative.  The  print  sent  has  been  enlarged  in 
a  Monckhoven  aolar  oamera  from  a  plate  three  inches  square  up  to  one 
nine  inches  square,  Uie  subjeot  being  a  kiosk  in  my  garden,  which  I 
took  whilst  M.  Mdvins  waa  last  on  a  visit  to  me  with  an  exposure  of 
five  seconds ;  whilst  a  good  wet  collodion  plate  developed  with  iron 
required  a  minute  under  the  same  circamstauoes  exactly,  proving  tha 
bromide  plate  to  be  twelve  times  quicker  than  the  other.  Although 
all  the  tonea  and  gradations  have  been  rendered  with  the  same  foruo  vt 
contrast  and  perfection  as  if  the  enlarged  negative  had  been  taken 
direot  in  the  camen^  yet  there  is  a  loss  of  shsrpness,  which  provea 
that  that  particular  mode  of  enlarging  ia  very  imperfect,  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  a  copying  camera  with  a  sky  background  and  a  doublet 
lens  atopped  down.  In  the  solar  camera  the  sun's  image  upon  tba 
copying  lena  travels  about  over  its  whole  ares,  so  that  it  amounts  to  Ibe 
same  thing  aa  copying  with  the  full  aperture  of  tbe  lens,  instead  of 
with  the  lens  stopped  down.  The  copying  lens  of  a  aolar  eamera 
should  be  need  with  a  atop  no  bigger  than  the  Sun's  image,  and  tba 
instrument  should  be  mounted  equatorially  and  pointed  to  the  sun, 
inatead  of  being  used  with  a  reflector. 

Bedtm,  March  20,  1374.  TUOUAS  StrrroK,  B.A. 

P.S,  — I  have  just  read  with  mncfa  gratiSoation  Mr.  Buxton's  letter 
at  page  122,  and  am  glad  that  so  distingaiahed  an  amateur  approvaa  of 
my  moiat  process- — T,  S. 

THE  COLLODIO-BROMIDB  PROCESS. 
To  the  Editors. 
QiNTLVWEH,— I  believe  that  the  following  would  pfove  a  good  and 
eoanomioal  method  of  maUnj(  w  •maUioBii^ikk  VmU^m  ^ 
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VMhiiiff.  I  hkve  oome  to  the  couoliuian  that  pyrozyliae,  more  Mpe- 
oullrif  not  of  ft  powdery,  deiue  kind,  aliODld  be  aated  npon  by.nitnte 
of  iilf  er  in  order  to  obtun  density. 


To  thii  end  1  m&ke  a  lolution  of  pyroxyliae  in  methylated  ether  and 

Mtving  [oar  timts  aa  much  pyrozylLne  to  the  oanoe  of  lol- 

ia  intended  the  finished  emnuion  shall  contain,  and,  having 


prarionsly  dimolvad  from  a  qoiiTter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain  of  nitrate 
of  ul*er  (according  to  the  natnre  and  qaantity  of  the  Tiyroxyline)  per 
onnca  of  finiahed  amnlaioa  (a  powdery  pyroiyune  woald  probably  bear 
more  nitrate  of  lilver  than  one  giving  a  homy,  Btractnreleaa  film),  I  lay 
thii  itock  collodion  by  for  a  week  or  more  in  the  dark,  and  bef ora  oiing 
KHDe  of  it  for  the  firat  time  t«it  it  for  free  nitrate. 

Ferhan  thia  may  be  beat  done  by  ponrinE  a  few  drops  of  the  collodion 
into  a  clean  glaaa  or  teat  tube,  making  the  collodioa  flow  roond  the 
■idea,  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  glaai,  and,  after  letting  it  set,  pouring 
in  lome  alkaline  developer,  omittmg  the  reatraining  bromide.  If,  after 
allowii^  the  alkaline  eolation  to  remain  for  eome  minutea  in  contact 
irith  the  collodion,  then  pouring  it  off,  and  rinsing  the  teat  glass  with 
water,  the  collodion  be  still  perfectly  colourless,  there  is  no  free  nitrate. 
This,  I  think,  ia  a  more  reliable  plan  for  testing  for  %  mere  trace  of 
silver  nitrate  than  the  nsual  solufate  bromide  method. 

If  free  ^ver  be  detected  add  more  ootton  and  eolventa  in  proportion, 
ahake  well,  and  set  aaide  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  may  be  again 
teeted.  When  the  collodion  ia  in  a  satisfactory  oonditioQ  one  may 
think  alrant  making  an  emnlaion. 

Suppoaa  I  want  foac  onnce«  of  emnlaion:  I  take  fifteen  gruna  of 
nitrate  of  silver  for  every  oonoe  of  emaUion,  and  diasolve  them  in 
distilled  water ;  then  nine  grains  of  bromide  of  ammoniam  for  every 
fifteen  graios  of  aQver  nitrate  (the  proper  equivalent  for  the  nitrate 
is  Si  (  grains  bromide,  so  that  there  will  be  an  excess  of  bromide),  and 
diMolve  aJaa  in  distillsd  water.  I  then  add  the  silver  solution  to  the 
bromide  aolution  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod.  I  now  wash  the  precipitate 
in  the  nsnal  way,  and  rinse  it  wiut  methylated  spirits;  after  which  it  is 

eaced  in  a  mortar  and  groond  with  a  pestle,  as  described  lately  by 
r.  J.  W.  Gongh  in  the  case  of  gelatine  etnulaion,  adding  one  ounce  of 
the  collodion  to  it  by  degrees,  posruigit  out  of  a  graduated  bottle. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  grind  any  organio  substances  with  the  bromide  of 
ulver  before  adding  the  collodion ;  in  this  way  any  water  the  same 
may  contain  will  be  drawn  off  in  drying,  which  may  now  be  proceeded 
wiui  by  pouring  the  emulsion  into  a  glaaa  dish  or  glaas  plate  edged  with 

Kper,  and  placing  it  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.     tVhen  dry  duaolve  in 
ir  ounces  of  absolute  solvents. — I  am,  yours,  Jcc, 
ColAaidge  Court,  near  WwetOer,  Esbbbbi  B.  BiKKSLIT. 

March  24,  1874.  _ 

SBCBET  PROCES8-UONOER3. 
To  the  EDiToKa. 

Gnmnnx, — Hr.  Bntton,  in  cautioniiig  your  reader*  against  secret 
nrocess-mongets  in  yoar  issue  of  the  ISthinst.,  remarks  that  if  a  prooaaa 
Da  really  new  it  can  be  safely  patented.  Many  of  your  reader*  will 
difTar  from  him  in  thia  particular.  If  the  })roaess  be  one  which  in  its 
final  result  leaves  no  evidence  of  the  novelty  in  the  means  by  which  it  ia 
obtained  it  simply  oomea  to  this — that  you  cannot  detect  infringements 
of  your  patent,  in  consequence  of  which  everybody  will  nse  it  andnobody 
pay  for  it. 

I  have  just  completed  a  process  of  this  kind  myself.  The  object  is 
eminently  desirable.  The  process  accomplishes  the  object.  Bat  the 
result  slionB  no  trace  of  the  means  employed.  To  pat^t  it  woald  ba 
mere^  a  waste  of  money.  To  give  it  would  leave  laboriooa  and,  I  think 
I  may  aajr,  well-direoted  labour  onrennmerated.  To  keep  it  to  myself 
is  to  reatnot  ita  asefolneas  to  a  thousandth  port ;  and  to  offer  it  for  sale 
is  to  place  myaalf  in  the  category  of  thoae  whom  my  friend,  the  Chevalier 
LafoMe,  calls  "tricksters,"  Mid  against  whom  Mr.  Sutton  wama  your 
reader*  to  be  on  their  guard. 

I  am,  I  think,  of  a  reaaonahly  obliging  disposition,  and  ready  to  take 
the  proper  coarse  whan  it  is  shown  to  me.  Professor  Huxley  has 
recently  remarked  that  it  ia  lietter  for  a  man's  worldly  prospects  to  be  a 
dronkard  than  an  original  investigator.  As  investigation  t^ppeas  to  be 
the  only  kind  of  labour  for  which  I  am  adapted  what  shall  I  do  if  I  may 
not  i«oeive  a  recompense  for  the  results  to  which  it  leads  t 

"VnntaksawiTIIlTllts 
,  whuib7  lUva." 


-I 


am,  your 
tlaetpool, 


in  joa  take  away  the  m 

MartA  23,  1874. 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOIST  PLiTES. 
To  Ike  EoirOBS. 

QsNTLXMEX, — I  have  lately  been  expeiimentiDg  with  Mr.  Satton'n 
moist  proce*^  and  this  momins  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the  plate* 
might  be  made  self-developing  by  the  addition  of  pyrogollio  odd  to  the 
praaervative. 

I  prepared  a  plate  with  a  preservative  oompoeed  as  follows ; — Albnmen, 
one  port ;  glyceiine,  one  part ;  six.grain  solution  of  pyrogallio  aoid,  two 
1  orti.  Exposed  for  forty  laconds  with  a  single  view  lens  (a  wet  plate 
Tontd  have  reqairad  from  ten  to  flfteen  second*].    On  being  removed 


from  the  dark  slide,  seven  hours  afterwards,  it  was  fonnd  to  bo  fnUy 
Lposed  and  developed,  and  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  intensify. 
I  am  not  awai«  whether  or  not  this  "  dodge"  has  been  tried  before, 

but  it  would  be  a  very  clean  way  of  working. — I  am,  yours,  to., 
2,  MtlvUU  Hotpital  Terraet,  Chatham,  W.  S.  H. 

JfareA  26,  1874 

Sbokbt  pBocsBS-MoNavBS  ra  Aurioa.:  QmsB  Rbveutiok*. — Mr. 

V.  T.  Watson,  of  Hall,  haa  written  to  ua  regarding  our  paragraph  lost 
reek  eiprenive  of  oar  wonder  at  the  singalar  attitude  of  Messn.Bobin- 
son  and  Cherrill  as  process-mongers  in  America.  From  Mr.  Watson's 
letter  and  from  the  correapondenoe,  confirmatory  of  ita  statements,  that 
has  passed  between  him  and  those  gentlemen,  and  which  he  has  forwarded 
to  US,  we  gather  that,  as  we  had  indeed  suspected,  the  prooes*  they  are 
offering  is  essectially  the  one  sold  by  him  to  them  for  two  goineo*. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  find  space  to  publish  the  correlpondenoe 
entire,  but  we  have  not  the  leaat  doabt  tliat  ahoiild  Mr.  Wataoa 
require  to  defend  in  any  way  the  patent  which  we  baUeve  he  haa  just 
completed  in  America,  ne  could  not  do  it  more  effeotoally  than  by  pub- 
lishing the  corresptnidence  himself  in  pamphlet  form  and  offering  it  to 
his  brethren  for  their  enlightenment.  Meanwhile,  the  following  sample 
may  serve  to  prove  the  quality  of  the  whole.  It  appeara  that  Messr*. 
Robinaon  and  Cherrill,  in  their  earlier  efforts  to  profit  by  this  invention, 
bad  entrusted  it  to  a  shrewd  American,  who,  with  a  view  to  m^e  the 
most  of  the  business  pecuniarily,  proceeded  to  take  oat  a  patent.  The 
American  patent  law  requires,  however,  that  the  original  inventor  ahall, 
before  a  notary,  swear  to  his  having  invented  or  disoovered  the  prooet* 
to  be  patented;  but  as  the  American  gentleman  referred  to  wo*  clearly 
neither  the  inventor  nor  the  discoverer  of  the  process  about  to  be  sold  to 
him  by  Messrs.  Robinaon  and  Cherrill,  he  naturally  assumed  that  the]/ 
were  the  inventors,  and  he  therefore,  as  suoh,  sent  them  the  necetsai? 
documents  to  complete.  These  gentlemen  now  found  themselve*  in  adim- 
calty,  for,  althouj^b  they  were  willing  to  sell  the  process  as  their  own, 
they  were  nnwilUng  to  swear  that  it  was  so ;  they,  therefore,  were 
obliged  to  have  recourae  to  the  real  inventor,  Mr.  Watson,  This  will 
explain  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  June  30,  1873,  sent 
by  Measra.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  to  Mr.  Watson.      They  say : — "  The 

Krty  to  whom  we  have  been  anxious  to  sell  is  an  American ;  and,  n  you 
ow,  Americans  are  keen  men  of  business,  so  our  friend  has  gone 
about  to  secure  the  gftute  to  himself  by  taking  ont  a  patent  for  the 
process  in  America.  This  patent,  he  finds,  he  cannot  execute  himself, 
as  the  patent  law  of  the  United  States  requires  the  documents  to  be 
signed  and  sworn  before  a  notary  by  the  inventor  or  inventors  of  the 
prooeas.  He  haa,  therefore,  sent  the  document  over  to  us  for  si^jnatare. 
Now,  we  feel  that,  though  we  were  perfectly  justified  in  sellmg  oar 
knowledge  of  the  art,  wearenot  juatinadin  sweariag  that  we  were  the 
■ole  inventors  of  the  process,  espeoially"— and  here  is  the  plum — 
"  especially  as  the  patent  agent  in  the  States  has,  in  drawing  out  hi* 
specification,  reduced  oar  elaborate  instmctiotis  to  such  a  very  ele- 
mentary form  sj  to  Uave  iii  really  nolliing  but  your  principlet  very  mui^ 
at  yon  gavt  thtm  in  your  tiBo-guinea  dreu^r."  Further  on  they  *peak 
of  the  "keen  man  of  business"  in  America  "levying  black  nuiu  on 
the  process  to  the  eitont  of  one-half  the  groes  receipts  as  a  reason  for 
their  offering  Mr.  Wataon  so  little.  Altogether  it  is  as  piettr  ft 
piece  ot  basiness  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  come  under  ont  Dobce ; 
but  we  cannot  prolong  our  extracts. 

To  TSB  Psovnaion. — That  it  is  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts  is  the 
honourable  boast  of  those  of  our  number  who  have  a  love  for  their  wwk, 
and  ambition  above  the  aordid  consideration  of  dollars  and  oents  ;  but 
there  are  by  far  too  many  of  ns  who  have  no  jast  conception  of  or  care 
for  the  higher  olaim*  of  art,  and  tinker  along  a  daily  rontine  of  care- 
less, botohy  work,  merely  r^s^uding  it  as  a  trade  by  which  thay  can 
subsist  with  lees  lobonrtiun  by  following  heavier  trades,  for  wliichthejr 
might  be  better  adapted.  No  wonder,  then,  with  so  many  of  these 
evidences  of  perverted  skill  (T)  constaaUy  before  them,  that  the  publio 
miajudge  the  merits  oE  our  beautiful  art,  and  degrade  it  to  the  level 
claimed  by  this  miserable  mediocrity.  It  may  be  urged  by  some  that 
thiaobjectioniH  a  very  fanciful  one;  that  it  nuttora  little  what  ia  thought 
of  us  by  the  publio  ao  long  aa  they  come  to  us  as  sitters  and  pay  thair 
moaey.  lumvidnals  advancing  such  an  opinion  take  to  thranselve* 
credit  for  a  great  deal  of  pliilasophy  that  th^  ore  able  to  take  sncb 
high  and  independent  ground.  But,  in  reality,  is  it  not  rather  grorellinft 
than  nolilB  1  and  is  it  not  our  duty  to  strive  to  gain  the  good  opinion  oE 
the  world  in  an  honest  and  manly  way  t  We  should  treat  ail  our  visiton 
in  a  unif  oroily  conrteous  manner,  not  toadying  to  the  rich  and  inflnenUal, 
and  anubbing  the  poorer  of  our  customers;  adopting  politeness  and 
uniform  attention  to  all,  not  as  a  policy  that  pays  nut  as  a  duty  to  oar- 
self  OS  a  gentleman.  That  ^ou  vrill  reap  a  benefit  from  it  there  is  no 
donbt,  and  in  addition  to  this  pecuniary  advantage  yon  raiae  the  tone  ot 
yonr  business,  and  tend  to  an  advancement  of  the  profession.  Not  one 
of  the  leas  active  of  the  causes  of  the  low  estunato  the  publio  take  of 
photography  as  a  profession  is  to  lie  fonnd  in  the  constant  parading  of 
vulgar  jealousies— that  pnfilic  toosAinp  qf  dirty^  Untn,  alas  I  too  comm^ 
amongst  na.  Let  ns  never  fail  to  apeak  with  the  greataat  posaiUe 
respect  of  our  competitors  and  their  work.  Toatoad  of  petty  sneers  and 
I  ioainnationi  of  ugly  things,  whioh  are  mean  and  ooatemptible,  1st  n* 


im 
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■p«ak  of  onr  rivalB  *m  we  would  they  sboiiM  apMk  of  ni.  Oar  liitanen 
eta  diaeriiaiiMto  between  the  nttenuicea  of  jeialoiuT  mnd  tbe  eipraMion 
of  fur  Kid  lioneet  oritiiuuii ;  md  the  olnmnuitor,  beliera  me,  doea  not 
benefit  bimi^,  bat  only  bringi  dlacredit  on  the  profeuion.  A  little 
more  politeneaB  ttnd  oHuitr  and  ■  little  lew  jotloniy  wonid  tend 
greatly  to  our  advancement  in  the  respect  of  the  public.  The  time  hM 
come  when  oar  profeieion  dwenda  on  the  highest  order  of  oultore, 
tbongbt,  and  tut  knowledge ;  for  oar  ouitomers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  enlightened  in  art  mattets  ererj  day,  and  brin^  fine  dis^iminating 

Cwen  to  bear  in  their  jodgment  of  onr  work.  It  is  neceuuuy  for  n»  to 
ahead  of  them,  or  we  shall  find  ouraelvetdeterted  by  all  oar  friendi ; 
while  we  ahall  (ee  Mr.  Jonee,  acrou  the  way,  who  doei  keep  np  with 
the  time*,  who  doaa  think  and  uit  on  his  artistic  knowledge,  and  is  ot 
eentlemanly  depottmNit,  has  hie  gallen'  filled  with  aatiafied  patroni. 
Bead  the  jonm^  devoted  to  photographr.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
aee  how  moch  yon  gain  by  it ;  you  may  even  doabt  if  yon  hftve  gained  a 
•ingle  "  wrinkie,"  and  peihapa  you  may  believe  you  koow  more  than 
the  editor  and  ail  hia  staff  pot  together.  Sut,  even  in  this  unpleasant 
state  of  '"'"'I,  rwd,  Stad  all  thu  "  trash  and  nonseose."  It  tends  to 
elevate  the  mind,  and  in  that  way,  if  in  no  other,  it  does  you  good. 
— W.  HnoHWAT,  in  Phil.  Phot. 


EXCHANGE    COLUUN. 

Ko  charge  il  made  for  iniertxng  these  annonnoements ;  but  in  no  eue 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  qfferidfor  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
small  cost  o£  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  Thia  column  is 
devoted  to  eiohangea  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  per«on 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  necessarily  for  pnbhca- 
tion,  if  a  nom  dtptvme  be  thought  desirable},  otherwise  the  notice  wil 
not  appear, 
The  whiels  and  ahafis  of  ■  dark  box,  <n  eiohange  for  •  qaartsr-plats  Isns  snd 

cameta.— Address,  A-  CLiiutB,  High-itreet,  Stourbridge. 
I  will  eiohaOBe  tram  ■  dozen  to  a  hondred  firnt-alass  stereo,  slides  of  Highland 

seenerr  (ur  an  equal  number  of  other  subjects,  mounted  or  unmounted.— 

Addreu,  D.  JoHHBtOW,  Photo.,  Forres,  Moraj^hira,  N-  B. 
Wanted  to  eiohange,  a  flrst-rate  naa,  muine,  and  opera  glass,  IH  ohjeot- 

glaSMS,  with  -'  ■  »         '--»        ."  -•  1 


ANSWBBS  10  C0RtlBBP0NDBNT8. 
^jg'  Carrt^ni*i\tnh»viinntr  vriti  anhoth  tidti  ef  tht  paptr. 

HiLiocHitoxT.— Among  aeventi  srticlH  in  tyiw,  and  which  have  bean  crowded 
out  this  week,  is  the  second  portion  ot  the  artide  on  SMoriivinp. 

AI.EX.  HaxDBBBON  (Montreal).— Remittance  ret^vsd,  with  thanks.  The 
postage  of  the  Ai-uanaO  was  9d.  each  copy. 

J  6.  MonTON.~To  eteh  the  glass  procure  a  leaden  or  gutts-percha  trsy,  and 
place  in  it  some  powdered  floor  spar.  Now  add  a  litUe  anlphnric  acid,  by 
which  fluoric  add  will  be  dlsengsged.  By  holding  your  glaia  plate  above  the 
trar  it  will  be  rapidly  etched. 

''  No  90  ' ' Thia  oorreipondent  begs  to  give  his  mite  of  taatinionv  to  the  value 

nfths  preliminary  costiDgugivenln  the  AuUHAO by  Ur.J.Q.  Tunny,  and 
{□quires  if  thia  coatW  will  answer  for^r.  Button's  moist  bromide  prooeaa. 
We  have  no  doubt  wbatevar  that  it  will  do  so.— 3.  There  Is  no  altaratioD 
rsoommsoded. 

Qbo  Mdkros.— Judging  Arom  the  aanple  we  have  reedved  yonr  leetie  acid 
la  not  glunal,  nor  is  it  anything  nsar  the  strength  of  it  It  is  oerlataUy  no 
stronger  than  a  miitnre  of  sqjwlparla  of  gUdalaMtio  acid  and  water.  Thia 
Is  quite  anfflcient  to  account  tar  yonr  ftllnre  whan  trying  a  prooeaa  in  which 
a  proper  proportion  of  tide  add  is  indispensaUe. 

Tlf  g,  H.— 1.  The  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  at  the  Publiahing  OfBoa  of  thia 
journal,  prloe  one  ahflline.— 2.  Procure  ordinary  plain  ooUodion  and  dlaaolve 
In  It  the  reqaiaile  proportion  of  bromide.  It  will  keep  good  for  several  years. 
We  ocoaaionally  uas  aome  that  we  made  in  1866,  anil  find  it  atill  retains 
all  the  good  propertlBB  it  poaaeaaed  when  freahly  prepared. 

CadHUB. 1     Wa  quite  approve  of  the  method  of  development  yon  have 

adopted.  Yon  might,  however,  try  the  alkaline  developer  given  on  page  178 
of  onr  Almakad  for  the  present  year.  Its  adoption  would  enable  yoa 
to  reduce  tho  time  of  eipoaure  in  the  camsra.— 2.  As  we  have  never  known 
of  the  exiatence  of  flare  In  the  lena  mentioned  we  conolnda  that  it  may  possi- 
bly not  be  ganuine. 

J    B.  HiiLas.— M.  BQvy  wai  more  than  two  years  in  Bayewater. 
very  efflcieat  pholographer,  and  his  manner  and  style 


,     ^ „-  r—  .  ■  somewhat  ori("i- 

lI    Fnrlher — and  wtut  la  of  paramount  importanos— ha  was  a  thoroughly 

good  baaineaa  man,  and  knsw  better  than  moat  of  his  contemporaries  how  to 

■»•-  these  talents  to  Boconnt;  hence  hia  undoubted  commercial  sucoess. 

'      '  *  '      light,  a  IlKht  ot  that  kind  is  not  required 


With  respect  to  tha  absence  of  top  light,  a  liKht  of  that  kind  is  not  rcqu 
tirovidtd  tht  lidt  light  U  mfleimtly  high;  the  latter  then  becoi 
practically,  equal  to  the  furmer.  From  our  recollection  of  it  we  think  i 
H  Bilvv's  studio  poesesaed  a  amall  high  front  light.  After  all,  much  i 
depends  upon  the  man  than  upon  either  the  co&straction  oftheetudie, 
camera  and  tens,  or  Ibe  process  employed. 


that 


^ 


D.  G.  WansoTrn.— Formlo  sold  and  phcaphorlo  add  are  entirely  diOBTeat 
pstaUons.    Thefonnerisa  oalanrleMUqnld;  whanatcongf  ' 

In  Iha  air,  and  its  vapour  Is  inflammaUe,  burning  irith  a  Mi. 

letting  any  of  it  get  upon  yonr  skin,  on  aooount  of  its  CMroeiTe  aoliMi  upon 
living  organic  aubstenoea.   This  sold  tedooes  the  aatta  of  aavei  and  Durcnr*. 
It  has  been  ftequeoUy  recommended  fbr  addition  li 
believe  that  It  is  very  little  used.    We  have  never  t< 
the  apedai  advantages  claimed  on  Ita  behalf. 

F.  B.— 1.  The  portrait  enclosed  is  not  a  Rembrandt,  but  la  In  tha  style  intro- 
duced some  tune  ago  by  Bergamasoo.  To  produce  thia  class  of  picture,  use  a 
very  dark  bac^rcund  and  print  In  the  usual  way ;  than,  baviog  rsmoVed  the 
ne^tive,  shield  the  head  and  bust  by  a  vignetting  mask  cf  the  opposite  Und 
to  that  usually  employed,  and  SjEain  expose  to  the  light  until  the  ma^ln  has 
heoome  black. — 2.  Any  good  ocUodion  will  anawer  for  the  moiit  proceas,  pro- 
vided It  oontain  a  lane  proportion  of  brraalde. — 8.  The  stains  on  the  guH 
pistes  wUl  not  aftol  the  negative  if  you  employ  a  substratum  of  '''"'"'** 


albumen  in  the  proportlott  of  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a  pint  of  wi 


■4.  The 


foUowinKis  also  good:-  „  _  . 

Cos  of  acetate  ol  aoda  in  eight  ounoas  of  water,  and  do  not  use  it  for  at 
i  one  day  after  preparatiaii. 

Rbt.  F.  B.  (Southgste). — In  the  conetruction  of  a  registering  banuaater,  ■neb 
as  yoa  dseiie,  we  do  not  oounael  the  use  of  pboto^ii^y  at  alL  The  mBthod 
you  aagnt  is  certainly  qoila  practioable,  bat  it  irould  be  attended  with 
aeveral  ffiOculties  of  a  eomewhat  serious  nature.  A  mnoh batter  way  will  be 
to  discard  entirely  Iha  use  of  tbe  mercurial  barometer,  and  adopt  a  laiva 
aneroid  in  ita  Steed.  On  the  osntral  sxia  which  carries  the  hand  place  a  lignt 
wheel  about  two  Inehte  In  diameter,  and  let  this  be  "  geared  "  in  a  long  ruk, 
by  which  the  dreular  motion  will  be  converted  into  rectilinear.  Tlu  reck 
moat  carry  a  finely-pointed  lead  pencil,  which  travele  over  the  revolving-  end 
graduated  slips  of  paper  cmmeoted  with  the  clock.  In  this  way  yoa  wU],  b* 
moely  ohangbig  the  paper  onoe  a  week  when  winding  up  the  olook,  be  able 
to  aecnre  continuous  regutration  without  any  trouble.  Every  caie  muet  be 
taken  to  aeonre  lightneaa  in  tbe  variaua  acting  parts,  so  sa  to  bava  Chs  MoUcn 
reduced  to  a  mimmum. 

BscarvBii.— M.  Carsy  Lea ;  T.  Sutton ;  "  A.  J.  W."    In  our  next 


Wkroe'h  Irom  Divxlopbb  —We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Wersa, 
llA,  Bemera-street,  Oxford-street,  a  sample  of  an  iron  developer  lie 


„     „  „       the  least  <^ree  impMrad  l^ 

fogging.     Thia  capability  of  yielding  a,  clean  picture  under  n  long 
development  is  of  great  value. 


QOOD     FBIDAT. 

Cub  next  usual  day  of  publication  falling  on  QoOD  Fbisay,  this  Journal 
will  be  pablished  on  THDBSDAY  next,  the  2nd  of  April.  Oidera  from 
Advertisers  and  Agent*  ehoold  reach  our  Office  not  later  than  Tnm>AV 
Srening  next. 

FcBusHoia  Ovnci— 2,  York  Stbebt,  Cotkbt  Gaksih,  W.C. 
Marth  27,  1S74. 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Xarch  24,  1874. 

PxBmBsniP  DneoLVin. 
D  T.  HiLLicuir,  Liverpool,  pbotogiapUc  artlsta 


METEOEOLOOICAL    EBPORT, 

Far  tht  Wtck  tndinj  March  29, 1871. 

Oben-vations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  BtbwaU),  OpUdsn. 

Tsma  Obiuvattdhs  ab>  Takeh  at  8,30  a.k. 


March. 

Bar. 

Wind. 

WelBoUx 

Dry  Bulb 

Max.  Tan. 

Mb,.  Tarn 

JUma*. 

19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
2S 

3014 

30-0 
3018 
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H:THB  ASjajSTHENT  OF  DISSUOLAB  BTEREOSCOUC 

LENSES. 
difflanhr  d  flndinn  two  portndt  lenaea  ao  identioftl  io  toeua  aa 
prodnoe  ^oMtm  nhloli,  a»  M^Mota  dimBiiauHii,  wiU  be  faotimHts 
well  knoira.  "Wbrnk  a  avmbw  of  lenaea  ue  made  ont  of  the  Kama 
of  glaaa,  and  gnmnd  to  the  lama  onireBi  miuiked  diffaruicei  wUI 
n  exist  in  theit  foei. 

Bud)  b^ng  the  esM  irith  leiuaa  of  a  atmilar  kind  ooning  from  one 
tiouui,  Uia  diffionUy  irf  rittaining  two  lenaea  alike,  whloh  baTfi  been 
ade  by  diflbmd  merfianina  and  of  dUCarent  def^reea  of  oniTattue,  ia 
07  greatly  inoreaMd.  It  is,  bowerer,  notODlypoaaibleto  bring  two 
■mmilar  lenaea  to  abaolataly  the  same  fooua  witiuut  having  to 
■oii  to  re-grinding  and  polUhing  thair  aocfsoea,  bat  it  ia  a  imX\»t 
hieh  is  not  attended  with  aomuchdifBcaltjaa  to  be  insnrmonatable 
any  reader  of  intellignnoa  who  poueaaea  a  moderate  amount  of 
lecbiuuoal  skill. 

Ip  ordei  that  this  matter  may  be  thorooghlj  explained  we  ekall 
«qna  an  entire  ignonuiaa  on  the  port  of  the  reader  of  BreYytfaing 
■niwMTtiMt  with  the  foona  of  a  oombinatiaa,  except  the  faot  patent  to 
1  that  tha  back  focna  ia  lealitj  does  give  a  clae  to  the  real  faoiu  of 
le  lenfl.  In  oompaiing  two  Isnaes  it  ia  the  size  of  the  intage  formed 
r  Meh  that  ii  the  real  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  be  jndged. 
here  may  be  two  lenses  in  which  the  back  elements  of  each  are 
reoiaely  the  same  distance  from  the  groimd  glaaa  when  both  are 
ily  fooussed,  and  yet  the  size  of  the  raipeotive  imaiKea  on  the 
e^ass  wilt  be  widely  dilTerent.  The  reason  ia  obviona :  the 
Nt  foona  ia  that  by  which  the  size  of  the  inia^e  is  determined, 
in  a  portndt  lens  the  point  from  iriiioh  the  eqaivalent  focus  ia 
the  optical  eentre—bas  a  very  wide  range  of  poaition, 
eing  in  aome  combinations  near  the  front  lens  and  in  others 
neareoi  to  the  back. 

In  BomlHsing  two  plano-oonvex  lenaes  of  aimilar  foci— «iy  of 
twalra  inohes  eaoh — these,  if  placed  with  their  flat  sidea  in  contact, 
wtU  yield  a  oombination  (althongh  not  deaerring  tbia  appellation)  of 
Kt  inehes  foona ;  and  it  ia  not  poaaible  to  make  of  those  two  any 
ahorter  foena  than  this.  Bnt  the  equiTalent  focus  may  be  lengthened 
to  (he  extent  of  aeveral  inches  by  the  expedient  of  eeparatjng  the 
hnseai  foe  the  greater  the  diatanoe  between  them — or,  in  other 
woidsi  the  longer  the  tube  in  which  they  ore  moonted— the  longer 
will  ba  the  eqaivalent  foona. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  baeoqies  a  very  ea^  mattai  to  adjust  a 
pair  of  eomponnd  lenaea  of  dissimilar  foci  so  that  both  ah^  produce 
image*  abaoInteJy  alike  in  respect  of  size;  for  if  one  give  a  smaller 
imsgalhan.the  other  it  proves  that  the  e^nivalent  foona  of  soeh  lens 
iashorteithan  that  of  the  other,  and,  as  by  aepsratirig  the  lenses,  the 
eqanralent  focna  ia  lengthened,  a  point  will  be  found  at  which  the 
imsgM  s^en  by  both  lenses  will  he  similar.  It  ought  to  be  noted 
hen  that  in  proportioa  m  the  real  focus  is  lengthened  bo  is  the  back 
foeoa  ritwiened. 

In  aome  inatanoas  the  difi^nce  between  ths  size  of  the  images 
ii  K>  little  that  both  lenses  may  be  made  to  ooinoids  by  nnserewing 
the  oell  of  the  baok  lens  a  few  turns.  Ia  a  pair  of  quarter-pi nte 
lenaea  in  onr  possession  absolute  similarity  of  image  could  only  be 
drtaiaad  when  both  &ont  aal  btok  lenses  of  the  inatrament  having 


the  ahorter  focu  had  been  uniereved  so  bz  ai  to  be  in  danger  of 
dropping  ont  of  the  tube.  Tlie  permanent  remedy  for  this  was  to 
have  a  sh<Hi  anpplentental  piece  of  tube  which  aorawed  into  the 
principal  tube^  and  into  which,  in  turn,,  was  screwed  the  cell  oon- 
tainiDg  the  baok  lena. 

WluUhas  been  here  said  of  portrait  lenses  applies  to  eveiykiDdof 
combination,  by  whatever  name  it  may  ba  known ;  and  it  will  be 
obvioDs  that  the  foci  may  be  assimilated  by  ahoiteuing  the  tnbe  of 
one  lens  as  well  ashy  liioreasiug  the  length  of  that  of  the  other. 

It  may  prove  useful  if  ws  here  give  directions  by  which  the  foona 
reaulting  from  the  combination  of  any  two  lenaea  of  known  foona 
may  be  aaoertained.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  foona  resulting 
from  the  combiaatioa  of  two  plano-oouTez  lenaea  of  twelve  inches 
focns  when  placed  in  contact,  As,  however,  no  lenses  are  ever  used 
when  in  euoh  a  position,  the  distance  at  which  they  are  mounted 
apart  mnst  form  an  element  in  the  computation  of  the  combined 
focuB.  When  in  contact  the  foci  of  both  are  multiplied  and 
divided  by  the  fool  added  together,  which,  in  Uie  oaaa  of  the  two 
twelve-inch  lensea,  make  an  equivalent  focua  of  mx  inohee.  But 
when  aeparated  the  distance  of  separation  must  be  eufatiacted  from 
the  difiaor.  Thuh—e opposing  an  extreme  oase— if  the  length  of 
the  tuba  in  which  these  two  lensea  are  mounted  be  ten  inohei,  the 
focna,  ioatead  of  being  six  inches  as  previooaly,  will  now  be  ten  inohea 
and  (nearly)  A-qneiter. 

If  any  reader  have  two  lenaea  of  the  foci  of  twenty  and  twelve 
inchea  respectively,  and  be ,  dsairous  of  knowing  wliat  equivalent 
foona  they  will  form  when  combined  and  mounted  two  Indies  apart, 
he  will  find  these  two  aome  addtd  together  form,  mino*  two,  Uie 
divisor  for  210,  the  sum  which  results  from  the  mukipiying  together 
of  the  foci  of  the  lenaea.  This  gives  eight  inches  y  the  equivalent 
fooua  of  the  oombination. 

ON    THE  PHOTOGRAPHING  OP    FLUORESCENT 

SUBSTANCES. 
Ih  onr  Isst  week'a  number  wa  gave  a  abort  rtiamt  of  the  lawa  (ai 
far  aa  known)  which  govern  fluoreacent  and  phoaphoreaeent  snb- 
ataneea ;  and  wa  intend,  as  coneisely  as  the  aubjeot  will  admit  of,  to 
supplement  that  article  by  a  short  account  of  the  photographs  taken 
in  the  iiivestigatiou  of  these  phenomena. 

Dr.  Oladatone'a  experiments  were  repeated,  bnt  ^th  a;  alight 

modification.    The  experiments  were  performed  with  quinine — the 

alkaloid  or  organic  base  found  in  Fenivjan  bark.    The  oomponlion 

ia  complicated,  and  may  be  repreaented  as  followa  '.— 

C„  H,,  N,  0,. 

Qulnloa. 

Quinine  Kots  U  a  well-marked  base,  and  comtnnes  with  aoida  to 
form  two  series  of  definite  aalta,  of  which  we  will  dte  the  jnlphaiea 
as  types. 

The  normal  salt  is  rather  an  insolnble  one,  but  can  be  well  atpt- 
talliaed  in  flexible  needles ;  this  ia  vnlgarly  called  the  baaio  aalt,  bnt 
ia  a  tme  nentral  compound.    The  oompceition  is — 
2  {C,,  H„  N,  O.)  H,  SO. 

(Two  moltonlat  ol  qnlnlna,  uidooaol  ralphnclo  Mid) 

fonu  sulphate  of  qainiae. 


,  Google 
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The  koid  salphata  difibra  from  tlie  prerions  salt  in  being  extremely 
■olnble.  At  » temp«rataie  of  100*  C.  it  dUsolveB  in  its  own  w»t«r  of 
erTStaUiwtion,  and  at  ordinarj  tomperatQiea  dissolTei  in  eleren 
puta  of  water.    Ita  farmnla  oon&ta  of — 

C.,  H:„  N,  0, ;  H,  SO. ;  15  H,  O 


Itia,  therefore,  evident  that  there  are  two  olaaaaa  of  aalta  of  quinine, 
and  that  the  aoid  aalta  are  remarkablj  aolnble.  The  latter,  with  some 
exoeptiona,  are  tha  componnda  whioh  exhibit  ths  pheuomenoD  of 
flnoreaoaooe  when  in  aolntion.* 

Ihr.  Gladatone'a  experiment  of  painting  a  deviae  npon  a  card  wai 
repeated,  bnt  with  this  preoantion— that  another  device  was  alao 
formed  upon  the  oard  with  rerj  diluted  aulpliimo  aoid,  the  object 
being,  in  thia  oaae,  to  imitate  the  irregalaritf  of  anrfaoe  and  also 
'  a  alight  differenoe  of  tone  prodnced  by  the  acid  of  the  salM. 

\7hen  photographed  the  reaUlta  were  well  marked,  bnt  not  quite  so 
viTidl;  aa  was  expected.  In  other  words,  the  auifaoe  of  the  oard 
ooTered  bjr  aoid  sulphate  of  quinine  [now  dry)  refiected  rays  the 
rebaogibilitj  of  which  were  lowered  to  such  an  extent  that  tbeii 
ohemioal  action  was  much  deereaaed.  The  resnlt  was  ft  negatiTS 
which  printed  a  dark  device  npon  a  lighter  baokgronnd. 

In  another  experiment  the  acid  sulphate  of  quinine  was  placed  in 
ft  test-tube,  and  the  light  was  allowed  to  &11  upon  this  and  a  similar 
tube  of  water  placed  npon  a  background.  When  photographed  the 
two  tabes  came  out  almost  eqnallj  black,  except  that  there  was  a  little 
more  reflected  light  from  the  baokgronnd  repassed  tbrongh  the  water 
tube,  producing  to  a  certain  degree  the  effects  of  transparence,  which 
oonld  not  be  so  well  perceived  in  the  tube  containing  the  quinu 
■alt  In  this  experiment  a  saturated  soiation  was  used  in  which 
oiystala  of  the  ftcid  salt  were  actoallj  forming  at  ths  bottom  of  tfas 
vesaeL 

One  of  the  phenomena  eonneoted  with  this  anbject  is  Qu  diaotinla 
power  of  different  media,  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  certain  solu- 
tions, fto.,  have  of  absorbing  the  ehemioal  rays  when  light  passes 
through  tbem.  Stokes  pointed  out,  yean  ago,  that  a  soiation  of 
■nlplute  of  quinine  is  remarkablj  opaqos  to  these  rays,  and  that  a 
double  pane  of  glass  containing  snch  a  solution  between  them  might 
be  almost  osed  as  the  window  of  a  dark  room.  (Piaotically,  however, 
snoh  an  arrangement  is  not  found  as  efficsoions  as  the  yellow  glass). 
Bnt  in  examining  a  lolution  in  a  glass  vessel  the  colour  or  light 
affect  is  described  aa  being  produced  by  lefleotion,  but  in  moat  cases 
it  is  l^bt  of  transmission,  due  to  a  great  thickness.  The  light 
having  been  reflected  at  the  back  or  bottom  of  the  vessel  has,  of 
eonrse,  passed  twue  through  the  solntion. 

The  next  photograph  was  obtained  by  photographing  the  tabes — 
namely,  the  one  oontaining  water,  and  the  other  containing  a  solution 
of  acid  aulphate  of  quinino'— entirely  by  tranamitted  light.  The  two 
tnbes  wsre  plaoed  behind  a  bUok  board  arranged  with  slits,  which 
slits  were  placed  behind  the  two  tubes.  As  in  the  previons  experi- 
ments, there  was  a  certain  amount  of  inlerferenoe  with  the  light ; 
bnt  more  light  waa  absorbed  in  the  quinine  solution  than  by  the 
water. 

In  these  experiments  a  small  body  of  liquid  had  been  used,  and 
therefore  we  see  at  once  how,  with  a  great  depth  of  liquid,  an  eSsot 
nearly  vmilar  to  the  opaque  ink  might  be  obtained,  merely  from  the 
absorption  of  rays,  either  when  photographed  by  so-called  reflected 
light  or  by  transmitted  light ;  bnt  the  interference  of  the  quinine,  ai 
regards  the  cbamioal  rays,  is  but  partial,  and  the  experiments  merely 
carry  out  the  experience  gained  by  the  practical  photographer  in  the 
pane  for  the  dark  cliambsr  made  and  tried  in  oonneotion  with  Stokes'a 
observatioQS. 

One  of  tlie  most  enricna  photographs,  however,  was  obtained  by 
placing  three  bottles  precisely  similar  in  every  respect  upon  a  table, 
and  photographing  them  by  flie  ordinary  light  obtained  in  the  studio. 
One  was  filled  with  ink,  another  with  perfectly  clear  water,  and  the 

Edd)  nur  bt  diTldsd  iDto  two  alUM*— thow  whlsh 

lOH  wblch  da  not    MrAroCblotioM^Aiitira^iit  lhat<AA 

Hceoca.  but  Ktiullr  dutrori  K :  wbllit  nilphuilB  idd  and 

blGh  tMm  to  In  Mnitroettd  dpob  tha  mat  t]i»  ut  th* 

Thsnion,  bTdiooUoiMg  of  qalnlM  or  li7dlodat«  ot 


third  with  ft  bright  solntion  of  aoid  snlphate  of  quinine.  The  bottle 
of  ink  oame  ont  exactly  as  it  would  be  predicated;  in  oUter  worda,  it 
came  out  a  bottle  of  ink  in  the  picture.  Aa  retards  the  water,  thna 
was  no  indication  any  further  than  ft  photograph  of  the  glass  vaaad 
and  a  line  indicating  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  but  in  the  body  of  the 
water  there  was  optical  vacuity ;  that  ia  to  say,  as  there  were  no  par. 
tides  for  the  light  to  infiioge  npon  and  be  reflected,  so  there  waa  no 
photographic  effect.  Bat  not  so  with  the  bottle  of  quinine  solution; 
here  the  abeorplion  of  the  chemical  rays  was  not  suffioiently  marked 
to  overcome  a  acattering  of  the  rays,  whioh,  although  the  aolutioa 
was  perfectly  bright,  prodnoed  an  effect  of  light. 

Thus  it  ia  evident  that  a  flooresoent  snbstanoe  ia  oapohla  ot  pio- 
duoiog  opposite  photographic  effeota,  fteoording  to  the  arrangemanti 
of  the  light  The  raji  given  off  by  the  phoaphoresoant  bodies  are 
so  feeble  that,  bo  &t,  no  marked  phot<^raphio  effect  haa  bean 
observed ;  but  at  soma  fiUure  day  we  may  retam  to  this  intarestJag 
part  of  lie  iabject  ^  

Wb  are  much  pleaaed  to  hear,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  Measure  will 
be  ahared  by  the  great  majority  of  oar  readera,  that  the  Lord  Chftn- 
oellor  haa  appointed  Colonel  Stuart  Worlley  to  the  charge  of  the 
Aluseum  of  Patents  at  South  Kensington,  in  snooasaion  to  Sir 
Francis  Pettit  Smith,  recently  deoeaaed.  We  ore  extremely  glad 
to  find  that  an  office  has  bean  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Colonel 
Wortley  whioh,  while  being  one  of  much  importance  and  responai- 
bili^,  will  yet  leave  him  aafficient  leisnre  to  porsne  thoae  artistio 
and  BdentLBc  studies  which  hava  made  hia  name  distinguabod 
wherever  photography  has  penetrated. 


GELATINO-BBOUIDE. 
As  I  have  already  made  known  my  mode  of  mixing  np  an  amolaioii 
from  bromide  of  silver,  I  shall  now  detail  soms  ^rlher  experfenoa 
in  my  endeavour  to  bring  thia  process  into  practical  working  shape, 
I  have  already  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  oomparaUTa  inaan- 
aitiveness  of  the  Mma  obtained  in  the  manner  in  whioh  I  had 
prepared  them  from  bromide  of  silvar,  well  washed  before  additian 
to  tiie  gelatine. 

In  my  first  experiment,  efter  mixing  a  solntion  of  silvar  with  its 
equivalent  of  bromide  of  potsssium,  the  precipitate  was  washed  olaar 
of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  at  the  some  time  carrying  away  all  free 
silver  or  bromide  tUat  might  have  been  nnoouTerttul.  I  added  ft 
trace  of  bromide  to  the  emulsion,  whilst  mixing  it,  to  ensure  cleanli- 
ness rather  than  speed  in  the  negative.  The  negatives,  or  rather 
tiansparenciea  (as  I  prefer  to  test  the  qoality  of  a  proeeas  from  a 
standard  negative  whioh  I  invariably  use,  and  a  oonstant  qoali^  of 
light),  being  printed  at  a  distanoe  of  five  inohea  from  ft  gas  jet  fay 
Buperpoaition,  were  fonnd  to  be  mneh  slower  than  a  ooUodio-bromida 
plate  would  have  bean  under  the  same  oondiliana  of  light  Aa  aa 
exoeas  of  silver  added  to  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  is  oondnoiva  to 
sensitiveness,  I  next  prepared  some  bromide  of  ailvar,  washed  aa 
before,  mixed  up  with  the  gelatine  in  a  mortar,  and  added  two  graina 
of  silver  to  the  finished  emalsion.  No  image  appeared  on  develop- 
ment   I  tried  another  plate;  the  result — nU. 

Suddenly  reooUeoting  that  M^or  Rusaell  had  told  us  that  a  bromida 
plate  freed  from  all  soluble  bromide  would  not  develope,  and  knowing 
that  to  be  the  case  in  this  instanoe,  it  ia  more  than  probable  that 
neither  a  gelatine  or  collodion  emulsion  can  be  mads  from  preetpitalad 
and  washed  bromide  of  silver.  Indeed  the  experiments  recorded  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  his  last  week's  oontributica  to  this  Jonmal, 
point  distinctly  to  this,  and  do  a  long  way  to  prove  that  the  ao-called 
"adranosd"  emalsion  workers  have  only  been  dealing  with  tha 
shadows  of  clever  disooveriea. 

Idaking  a  gelatine  emulsion  in  the  manner  laid  down  by  Mr.  King 
is  doobtless  the  way  always  to  ensure  success ;  for,  if  nitrate  of  ailvsr 
and  bromide  of  potaasinm  be  mixed  either  in  their  exact  eqnivalenta 
or  with  a  slight  excess  on  either  the  side  of  free  gilveror  free  bromide, 
and  be  added  to  the  gelatine  separately,  the  emalsion  will  coaloia 
both  free  ailver  and  free  bromide,  Althongh  the  action  of  dialyaia 
tends  to  wash  away  any  free  aalts  which  may  be  in  excess,  tha 
gelatine  aeems  to  check  the  complete  action  of  the  fifae  aalta 
in  forming  bromide  of  silver,  just  as  collodion  may  hold  for  many 
days,  and  possibly  for  weeks,  both  free  silver  and  free  bromide,  tha 
action  of  tlie  one  upon  tlie  other  being  extremely  slow  in  proportion 
as  the  very  amall  amount  left  unaonverted  is  distributed  throtJ^ttoat 
the  ffholfl  Bolulion  (aitliw  ooUodioa  oi  gelatioej. 
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Mj  experiment  vith  Qie  diftljting  prooaBS  wu  vith  fortf  gnina  of 
Nalwm's  DBlatiiia  diawlved  in  one  ounce  and  K-half  of  water,  twenty 
gnuDB  of  oromide  of  potaBsiDin  in  (wo  drachms  of  water,  and  thirty 
);rains  of  nitrate  of  bJItst  in  two  drsohma  of  water.  The  bromide 
of  potaasinm  solntion  is  first  mixed  with  the  warm  Bolntiou  of 
gelatine,  and  then  this  is  added  in  verj  small  qnantities,  hj  the  aid  of 
a  aUver  teaapoon,  to  the  siltar  solution,  wliich  is  placed  in  a  mortar 
and  ground  Tigoiooslj  nntil  the  whole  of  the  bromiasd  gelatine  is 
intimately  mixed  with  it  and  formed  into  a  cresniy  paste.  A  mnall, 
or  nther  an  ordinary,  jam  pot  formed  my  dialyser,  die  septnm  beiofi 
that  vhioh  has  heen  reoonunended— parchment  paper,  perfectly  firee 
from  amall  holes.  The-prepared  gaUtine  being  ponred  into  the 
<^r>JlMr>  B  flat  plate  is  placed  in  a  diah  of  water, 
snffiaiBnt  water  to  inat  eoTe. 

if  the  plate  be  shallow — say  a  qoaner  oi  an  men  aeep — ii  win  oe  a 
gangs  to  point  oat  how  high  the  liquid  rises  inside  tne  dialyser,  for 
if  it  be  above  the  amfkoe  of  the  gelatine  it  gOM  to  dilate  the  emolsion ; 
the  plat«  thus  fonna  a  stage  to  keep  the  gelatine  emnUon  fnnn  becom- 
ing Bnbmei^[ed.  The  watet  by  this  meana  ia  plentifnlly  aapplied,  so 
that  the  few  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash  that  would  cause  oiystslB  on  the 
coated  iJate  are  distributed  thionghout  a  comparatively  Urge  volume 
in  the  dish  surrounding  the  plate. 

Now  this  water  most  be  kept  eomnarativaly  warm,  so  that  the 
f^tina  eannot  set  too  mnoh.  My  plan  is  to  place  the  whole  apparatus 
in  the  plate  dryino-hox,  light  ths  Bnnsen  s  bnmsr,  applying  heat 
anffident  to  keep  the  water  slightly  tepid,  and  in  three  hours  yon  can 
coat  yonr  plates,  for  the  gelatine  will  oe  perfect  I  have  previously 
e^Aained  a  very  bandy  mode  of  dispensing  with  all  levelling,  ftc ,  for 
thu  porpoae.  Uy  fiiat  idea  of  a  plan  for  doing  this  piece  of  work  was 
tn  pUM  the  dialyser  oontaining  the  gelatine  on  the  dish  of  water  in 
the  kitohen  oven  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  to  take  it  out  in  the 
morning ;  but  I  found  this  method  washed  the  gelatine  ton  free  of 
soluble  nromide,  so  that  the  n^(aUvea  were  both  insensidve  and 
diffionlt  to  intensify.  The  diying-box  plan  is  the  best,  and  leaves 
nothing  to  be  dealred. 

Another  thing  I  have  found  ont.  The  parchment  paper  ia  neither 
the  ehnpest  nor  the  best  form  of  septnm,  bladder  being  by  hx 
the  most  perfect;  for  the  former,  however  free  from  visible  holes, 
allows  the  gelatine  itself  to  percolate  in  small  quantiliei,  and 
H  a  sheet  the  size  of  Tnn  Bbitish  JonsNiL  or  PBoioonAF&i  costs 
'  at  least  threepence,  in  point  of  economy  it  is  inferior  to  the  latter,  for 
a  latga  bladder  oosts  hut  ttvopenoe,  has  more  than  double  the  surface 
of  the  parchment  paper,  and  ia  superior  to  it  in  working  quahtiaa. 

To  preserve  the  gelatine  in  a  desiccated  fom  is  simple  in  the 
•xtreme,  and  does  not  enoroaoh  on  any  patent  rights.  On  nntying 
tlie  septnm  from  the  dialyser  (snpposing  it  to  have  stood  some  time 
in  a  cool  placed  Iha  gelatine  adnerea  to  it  in  a  pearly  jelly.  By 
passing  the  bla^  of  a  silver  fruit-knife  onder  it,  and  turning  it  ont 
on  two  or  three  thioknesssa  of  blotting-paper  (it  may  be  divided  into 
halves  or  quarters  befbre  doing,  this),  placing  it  in  the  drying-bos 
and  andying  a  atrong  heat nntusuffioiently  desiccated,  it  can  be  tied 
np  in  Uie  piece  of  blotting-paper,  to  which  it  will  probably  adhere ;  or, 
as  the  septnm  of  bladder  la  ao  cheap,  it  can  either  be  cut  up  as  before, 
or  dried  adhering  to  the  septnm.  Whatever  adheres  to  it  need  not 
be  aaparated,  as  it  will  require  filtering  before  it  is  again  made  into 
an  emulsion.  It  is  often  much  easier  and  simpler  to  aotuall^  perform 
a  pieoe  of  vrork  than  write  a  description  of  how  to  do  it  The 
sfllatine  emulsion  process  is  one  of  Uiose  things  tiiat  can*  be  con- 
densed into  hom<Bopathia  proportions  in  a  viva  voct  description  of  it : 
jet  to  write  it  out  in  every  particular  would  necessitate  so  many 
oirwtiana  that  many  would  be  afraid  of  trying  it.  No  one  need  be 
doubtfnl  of  Buooeeding  with  this,  for  tiie  operation  ia  very  different 
to  "nafcing  collodion  c»'  manufacturing  pyroxylins. 

Befbio  closing  my  remarks  on  this  anbieot  I  wUl  take  this  opporta- 
Dity  of  endorsing  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  respecting  sbme  of 
the  propartiee  which  a  chloride  oonurs  on  a  eollodio-bromida  emulsion. 
ViMa  that  gentleman  first  an^nated,  or  rather  directed  us.  to  add 
aqua  rtgia  with  an  excess  of  lolver  to  a  eollodio-bromide  emulsion, 
only  a  very  few  honrs  had  elapsed  before  I  was  in  a  position  to 
confirm  the  importance  of  the  disoovery.  The  plates  were  ve^ 
■enrative,  and  the  qnidity  much  improved.  I  have  tried  nearly  a 
not  every  modification  suggested  to  improve  this  emulsion  pt 
'  *     e  never  yet  found  anything  to  eatpaas  the  quaUt;  of  ^ 

d  with  aqaa  rtgia.  .  A  pure  chloride  added  to  the  emulsion 


and  have  never  yet  found  anything  to  eotpaai  the  quaUt;  of  plates 
prepared  with  aqua  rtgia.  .  A  pure  chloride  added  to  the  emulsion 
wi^  an  excess  ofsilver  has  always  turned  out  nnsatiafootorily.  I  have 
nevar  accepted  one  or  two  mishapa  as  being  decisive  against  a  process; 
and,  as  I  snpposs  other  people's  experience  to  be  something  like  my 
own  in  this  matter,  it  is  more  than  probable  they  wonld  adhere  to 
what  gives  perfect  results.  I  therefore  infer,  as  Mr.  Lea  does,  that 
a  chloride  In  stuns  shape  or  other  finds  its  way  into  all  oommendalty 


prepared  emolsion  plates.  Mr,  Sntton,  if  I  reoollect  rightly,  did  not 
succeed  with  a  chloride  nntU  it  waa  added  in  the  shape  of  hyroohloric 
B'cid.  With  a  substiatum  of  albamen  I  should  certunly  never  think 
of  leaving  ont  the  aqua  rtgia. 

This  brin^  me  to  another  idea  that  I  have  had  in  my  mind — 
to  treat  the  gslatino-bromida  emulsion  with  an  excess  of  silver  and 
aqua  rtgia  after  the  dialydog  process  lus  been  completed ;  other- 
wise the  excess  wonld  be  wa^ed  away.  I  intend,'  in  a  week  or  so, 
to  report  upon  this  suggestion,  aft^  I  have  tested  the  matter 
omoially.  J.  W.  Qouoh. 

DOUBLE  NEGATIVES.— KIRK'S  PATENT. 
In  consequence  of  some  remarks  which  I  made  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 
letter  to  this  Journal  on  the  subject  of  taking  double  negatives,  ons 
on  each  ride  of  the  ^lass  plate,  I  have  received  the  following  in- 
teresting communication  from  Sb.  Joseph  Kirk,  a  professional  photo* 
grapher  at  Newark,  in  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  some  very 
fine  specimen  portraits  done  by  the  process,  which  he  describee,  and 
which  I  here  subjoin. 

It  has  oocurred  to  me  that  the  plan  of  taking  a  double  n^ative 
may  prove  to  he  useful  when  a  very  ra^id  coUodio-bromide  emulsion 
ia  employed  which  will  only  give  a  ttun  negative,  and  L  commend 
the  idea  to  Mr.  Mawdsley  and  all  others  whom  it  may  eonoariL 
With  a  tiiin  negative  npon  eaoh  side  of  the  glass  plate  there  ia  Uttls 
donbt  that  soffioient  printing  denrity  would  be  obtained,  and  in  this 
way  very  rapid  dry  plates  might  be  prepared  by  the  emulsion  process. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  tht^  the  coating,  washing,  and  developing 
of  such  plates  by  the  alkaline  method,  and  they  might  be  easily 
packed  as  dry  pliUas,  with  bands  of  cardboard  between.  We  should 
then  have,  instead  of  a  red  pigment,  a  second  sensitive  film,  which 
might  be  stained  with  anrine.  Snch  platea  might,  perhaps,  be  called 
wiUi  propriety  "  donhle  sensitive  dry  platea.  An  experiment  or 
two  would,  soon  settle  the  question  as  to  how  such  plates  would 
answer  for  landscape  as  well  as  portraiture. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Kirk's  dimenlty  of  keeping  down  intensity  in 
the  common  wet  process,  the  simplest  way  of  domg  this  will  he,  I 
think,  to  add  water  to  his  iron  developer  sjid  flood  the  plate  with  it, 
so  as  to  wash  off  the  free  nitrate.  Se  ought  also  to  omit  the  sngar 
which  he  adds  to  the  developer.  Thohab  Sottoh,  B.&. 

Jfeteark,  JV.  J.,  Fdnvary  3,  1874. 

Mr.  Sottoh. — Dxin  Sin, — I  notice  yonr  sogseation,  in  Taw  Biunaii 
JoniuiAj.  OF  Pbotoobaphv,  to  coat  a  ptate  ODOoth  aidea  and  develope 
the  same  with  a  view  to  getting  ■  double  image.  I  desire  to  say  to  yon 
that  it  is  an  socomiJiibed  foot.  I  disoovered  the  idea  a  number  of 
yean  ago,  and  eTperimented  with  it ;  but,  not  being  as  sncceasfnl  as  I 
would  dedre,  I  gave  it  up  nntil  about  a  year  ago,  when  I  tried  it  again 
with  better  success.  I  got  Teeulta  that  were  veir  enoonrsging,  and  so  I 
continued  to  work  it  with  inch  resnlti  as  to  indnce  me  to  secore  it  by 
letters  patent  in  the  United  States.  I  oontinne  to  work  it  now  for  my 
ooatomers,  and  it  gives  very  great  satiifaction. 

I  still  think  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  npon  in  more  ikilfnl 
hands,  I  enoloie  yon  my  method  of  working,  also  a  formula;  although 
I  do  not  f^  aatiacied  with  it  I  lucoeed  very  well.  My  principal  object 
ia  to  ke^  down  intensity.  When  I  get  a  formnla  that  will  do  that  and 
work  clean  in  the  ahadows  I  think  the  end  will  be  accomplished.  I 
will  send  yon  a  package  of  BpeeiiDens  apart  from  this,  and  wonld  like  to 
have  yon  ehow  them  fai  the  tiateraity. — Yours,  very  reapeotfoIlT, 

Joseph  Kirk. 

FoRHULi  roa  Haeino  Kiax'e  Patbnt  Doublb  Neqatites. — la  inb- 
mlttlnK  mv  new  pnraeu  to  the  photognphio  ftateinlty  I  teal  oonfldent  in  >a;JQK 
that,  Utfaow  who  Die  It  will  gire  it  a  bir  trial,  they  will  be  nliifled  s«  to  the 
rMolt. 

Olau. 

WiUr  70    ounoee. 

^ter,  andflowthe  wlntlenonbathsldwof  the  glsiSi  and  keep  (nc  from  oust. 

lodldacfpotasriam 13B  grafais. 

AntboDT't  Diowy  ootton 1  oonoa. 

Ether 89  einoe*. 

Alcohol   K       ., 

The  above  collodion  la  very  good  tor  ordinary  work,  bat  raqniras  a  little  eg*,  or. 
It  need  immediAtaly,  a  little  old  collodion  may  be  added. 

Bhould  jroQ  deaire  to  nuke  dniNt  naathet,  take  a  Mpaiate  botUe  of  the  above 
ooUodton  and  rsdoee  it  ona-qnutst  «ilh  ether  and  aloahol.  Thia  you  sse  for 
the  front  for  hoe)  of  the  plate.  Then  take  inotber  bottle  of  the  same  collodion 
and  reduce  It  with  aloohol  abont  one-third ;  this  voa  mnst  nie  Ibr  the  back  of 
the  plate,  which  must  be  coated  flnt,  the  addltlcnd  alaohol  preventing  the  flbn 
bom  letting  too  qoIoUy  whila  ooatlnK  tha  olhar  dde.  'When  coating  the  piala 
I  on  the  opposite  line  pour  off  at  the  )amaoonerwhialiyen  poured  the  flMt  from. 
Olva  aU  attention  to  ths  front  flhn,  sad  be  aa  eipedltioBS  as  possIUiu^^  ■  ^ 
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Dipptr  and  Pl»l»Saldir.~Baai  tbe  pconjri  of  >  rabbcr  dipper  to  i  iligbt 
mrva,  to  tbat  wfai^  ttu  plKte  i*  pUctd  on  it  th«  top  eigt  vilL  inat  toach.    Ti> 

KtTent  the  t»a)[  fllm  from  being:  injured  by  the  iprinfcoDthe  doar  of  the  pUte-  I 
Ider  I  proiide  inuther  piste  with  tour  mtere,  tmide  bj  melting  Katt&-peroha, 
and  plicinic  a  little  on  Moh  oorser,  which  1  back  np  with.  Then  eipMe  abgnt 
the  nauiJ  tima. 

JitvlBping. — I  have  tried  htbibI  metboda  of  deTaloplng  bat  And  ponring  the 
beat,  whioh  1  do  flrat  on  the  front  and  then  on  the  back,  withont  changing  the 
poaitian  of  tlie  flnnr  and  thnmb  which  I  hold  the  plate  with ;  thia  requirsi  a 
llltU  pncUoa,  and  yon  can  eiperimsnt  witii  a  bottle  and  water. 

The  unpresnon  on  the  back  of  the  plate  i>  vovemed  Tery  modi  by  the  con- 
lilteneyDtthaeolloditHifllniontha  front.  U  tfam  and  tfuurparent  the  back  will 
be  mnch  impnaaed,  and  out  Mr>4.  Htta  the  operator  mnat  use  tuijofloment. 
Bhovld  the  ^otnra  ooma  np  hard  lednoe  the  oollodioll  aa  nraoh  aa  it  will  bear 
witbont  working  iHrtr,  or  aiva  more  tinu  fn  the  eamera.  The  deTelopar  I  lue 
haa  B  amall  amoont  <&  aoid.  Aleahol  la  antatttnlad  in  Ila  plaoa  with  a  view  of 
kaa^ng  down  iuMiuftr.  Bytliia  meuu  yon  will  alway*  b«  oertainofasoft 
linage  on  the  front  and  fiill  <2  detail,  irtiile  the  back  will  make  np  the  atrengili. 
When  the  negatiTe  la  denlaped  and  wathed  pour  a  solntlon  of  gnm-wa(ai  upon 
fhe  baok  111m.  Tbla  will  be  anScient  to  protect  it  while  pHntW.  I  oonune 
myaalf  principally  to  Berlin  and  Imparial  carda,  4  x  *  and  S  X  lOnuta. 
Stnlaptr. 

Iron .•..•.....    1    ouikoe. 

Sngar j      „ 

Alcohol 3    onncea. 

Acetic  aoid    1    oonoo. 

Water    32    onnoas. 

Bhict-boaoma,  white  lace,  and  drapary  may  be  worked  on  the  baek  of  the 
wntlTe  with  a  ibarp  points 

I  find  this  prooeea  vetj  uaefnl  in  enlarging  old  phottsTaphi  and  tiatypM  Id 
avoiding  rongn  teitore. 

THE  WASHED  EMULSION  PHOCESS. 
It  is  now  two  montha  unoa  I  pabliahed  this  modification  of  the 
ooUodio-bromidfl  proeeaa,  and  the  intarral  haa  baeu  spent  in  con- 
tinned  exparimenti.  The  experienoe  thus  gained  has  not  onlj 
eonfinned  me  in  the  yerj  high  opinioii  I  had  then  formed  of  this 
method  of  working,  bnt.  as  a  matter  of  necesii^,  hai  anggeited  mui  j 
little  improTementa  in  the  minor  detaila  of  the  manipalation.  Aa 
the  ODtdoor  photograpfiio  aeaaon  ia  now  rapidly  approaohing,  I  wiati 
onoe  more  to  laj  before  amateur  dry-phite  workers  the  advantagaa  of 
ft  procesa  whioh,  once  tried,  will  not,  I  un  veij  anre,  be  relinqaiabed. 

Xhe  only  objectlona  I  have  heard  raiaed  agaJnat  the  proceaa  are 
the  extra  expense  of  the  double  qnantitr  of  aolTsnta  and  the  ttonble 
of  preparing  the  pelliole.  Aa  legarda  the  firat,  I  atated  in  a  previouB 
artiole  that,  in  m^  method  of  working,  the  additional  eoat  of  twenty 
ounoaa  of  smnUion  prepared  from  mv  dried  pelliole  was  thirteen  or 
fourteen  pence,  and  this  ia  a  foil  eaHmate.  XooUng  at  the  matter 
in  a  "  ponnda,  ahillinga,  and  pence "  light  it  will  be  interesting  to 
work  it  oat  to  its  foil  extent,  and  aea  what  the  extra  coat  (if  an;) 
leatlj  amonnta  to. 

Twentf  oosoes  of  emolaion  I  oaloolate  to  represent  fifteen  or 
aixteen  dozen  liXH  plates.  I  find  I  can  ooat  ttiise  dozen  plates 
that  aizo  Arom  fonr  oiuaea  of  emnlsion,  with  a  lUtle  to  spare. 
Howarer,  leaving  the  balance  oat  of  the  oaloulation,  wa  irill  take 
twenty  onnoea  to  represent  fifteen  dozen  plates.  The  time  oaonpied 
in  preparing  the  plates  in  the  old  at;Ie  cannot,  I  think,  be  redooed 
below  an  honr  for  a  single  dozen,  and  few  amatenrs  prepare  more 
than  that  nnmber  at  onoe  except  on  rare  oooasiona.  Bt  mj  plan  I 
can  prepare  a  dozen  pistes  in  a  qoaiter  of  an  honr^-a  clear  gain  of 
fiirtr-five  minntea,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  I  avoid  in  the  way 
of  washing,  draining,  "  organising,"  and  drying.  In  ii«ing  np  my 
pint  of  emulsion  I  ahonld  Urns  lav*  marly  tteelte  hovrt  at  an  Kctra 
tmmdUtirt  of  thirUtn  pme*.  I  need  aay  no  more  on  the  sal^aot  of 
additional  ontlay;  I  am  only  saroriaed  to  hare  heard  it  serionaly 
nrged  as  an  olfaction.  Aa  regarda  the  queatfon  of  tronble  in  pre- 
paring the  pelDole :  I  woold  rather  prepare  snffloient  for  a  ^t  of 
amnlaion  than  go  through  the  operationa  of  coating,  waahing,  pre- 
serring,  and  drying  a  dozen  plates  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  trouble 
is  infinitely  less,  however  formidable  the  deaonption  may  look  on 
paper;  and  the  time  ooenpied,  if. the  different  operationa  ooold  be 
prnformed  one  aftec  the  other  withont  any  break,  would  alao  be  lev. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  prmare  a  qnantity  of  the  oollo* 
dionpdliele.  Freatuning  the  collodion  to  have  been  prariously  made, 
the  first  operatios  irill  be  the  senritising.  In  thia  it  maksa  but  little 
difference  whether  the  qnanti^  be  two  ounces  or  twenty,  the  time 
Dcoupied  and  the  trouble  exeroJasd  being  little  more  in  one  ease  tlian 
in  the  others— &om  five  to  ten  minutes  probably  sufficing  for  the  wholt 
operation. 

After  a  rest  of  soma  hours  the  next  step  is  to  pour  out  the  sensitised 
onulsion,  previously  filtered,  into  a  dish  or  other  suitably-prepared 
leeeptaels,  and  allow  the  solvents  to  evaporate.  The  filtering  of  a 
pint  (tf  emnlsion  occupies  but  a  fsw  minutes,  and  the  mars  act  of 
ponringitiuto  adisb  is  even  less  tcovbla  than  coatlugan  ordinary  plate. 


After  another  rest  of  a  few  honra  tbe  afaeet  of  collodion  ia  divided 
into  pieces  of  a  oonTenlent  size,  detached  from  its  support,  and  trans- 
ferred into  a  vessel  of  water.  Here,  again,  tlie  isbonr  is  infinitesimsl, 
^d  the  time  oooupied  two  or  three  minutes. 

Tlie  washing  is  the  only  operation  which  requires  time,  and  even 
this  may  be  thoronglily  effected  in  less  than  h^-nn-hour,  if  desired. 
Tbe  vessel  I  use  far  that  purpose,  and  which  I  find  most  oonvenient, 
is  one  whioh  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  "  pick  up  "  at  a  dmgrasts'- 
anndriea  shop,  the  ooat  being  sxpMoe.  It  is  of  earthenware,  bddisg 
about  half-a-pint;  the  bottom  ia  perforated  with  small  holes,  and,  as 
I  was  informed  bv  the  shopman,  it  wss  intended  for  uae  as  a  "  eofCae 
percolator."  This  "peroolator,"  containing  the  pelUide  to  be  washed, 
ia  placed  in  a  basin,  which  ia  then  filled  to  within  an  iatik  of  tbe  top 
with  hot  water.  After  soaking  about  five  minutes  the  petoolatoT  is 
lifted  out,  the  water  escaping  by  tbe  perforated  bottom,  the  basin 
emptied  and  r«fllled  with  fresh  water,  and  the  soaking  repeated  as 
often  as  may  be  deemed  requisite.  By  t^iis  means  the  sobd  portion 
of  a  pint  of 'emulsion  may  be  freed  from  all  soluble  matter  with  the 
greatest  ease  in  leaa  than  half-on-honr,  without  tbe  sligtitest  risk  of 
lodng  any  portion  of  the  pellicle,  or  of  injory  ari^ng  from  handling 
withfiDgenwhieh  may  have  been  in  oontact  with  deleterionacbemiosls. 

Wlien  fluffioieutly  woahed  the  sensitive  pellicle  is  pressed  between 
folda  of  clean  filtering-paper,  and  dried  in  a  hot  oven  or  the  nausl 
plate  drying  box.  When  dry  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  and  is  ready  for  use  at  any  time. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  time  expended  in  the  prepam- 
tion  of  a  conrideraUe  quantity  of  the  pelliole  ia  really  less  tluia  aa 
hour,  while  the  manipulative  skill  required  ia  mnob  less  than  in  the 
case  of  coating  and  waahing  a  few  platas ;  and,  when  it  is  considered 
that  tbe  time  and  tronble  thus  employed  repreaent,  or  rather  replaoe. 
the  subsequent  wsahing  of  several  dozen  platee,  some  idea  may  ha 
formed  of  the  adrantsges  of  my  method.  However  much  care  may 
be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  plates  a  small  allowance  must 
always  be  nude  fbr  films  damaged  through  aooidentii  iA  washing  and 
drying.  These,  of  course,  cannot  oocui  where  then  ia  no  waahing. 
so  tiiat  I  may  claim  a  still  further  economy  of  matariaL  Th« 
pleasore  experienced  in  the  preparation  of  plates  witliont  (he  oon- 
comitant  annoyances  of  the  operation  I  have  not  taken  into  Ihia 
oaloulation.  To  adequately  repreaent  in  pectmlsry  or  other  terms 
the  value  of  one's  personal  foelinga  woold,  I  imagine,  be  beyond  the 
philosophy  of  an  Adam  Bmith. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  economics  of  &e  process  I  irill  now 
turn  to  the  practical  aide  of  the  question.  Natnr^ly  the  first  point 
which  claims  attention  in  an  emulsion  process  is  the  pyrox^ine. 
In  this  ease,  however,  there  ia  less  need  to  attach  any  ultra  im- 
portance to  that  matter,  as  the  flrat  stage  of  the  process  ia  the 
formation  of  an  enmldon  suitable  for  uae  in  the  ordinary  way.  Any 
cotton,  therefore,  which  will  work  well  in  the  ordinary  way  will  ba 
found  equally  wdl  suited  to  this  [oooeas. 

The  same  mav  be  said,  to  a  certain  ei  ..  , 
method  employed  in  sensitising ;  though  on  this  point  I  would  oBar  a 
few  remarks.  An  ordinary  emnlsion  is  known  to  pass  through, 
various  stages  of  semntivenesa  and  density,  unto  it  becomes  useless 
bota  age.  When  newly  sensitiaed  it  gives  a  film  thin,  transpsTsat, 
andbeantifnlly  free  from  "structure;"  as  it  "i^^"  the  film  becomes 
denser  and  less  tranaparent,  the  suspended  bromide  appearing  to 
conglomerate  into  larger  particles,  white,  for  a  certain  time,  tiie  suisi- 
tiveness  increases.  These  changes  are  more  noticeshle  in  emulsions 
containinff  fr«e  rilver  restrained  by  an  acid,  and  the  length  of  time 
required  for  the  attainment  of  the  Ughest  state  of  sensitiTeness  will 
depend  !o  some  degree  npon  the  quantity  of  fi«e  silver  present  It 
is  obrious  that  sucn  an  emul^on  will  go  on  inorssstng  in  sensttive- 
neaa  up  to  a  cwtain  point,  and,  aa  no  means  exist  of  keeping  it  in  its 
most  perfect  state  when  attained,  its  working  powers  commenee  to 
retro^«de.  The  highest  point  of  sensitiveness  ia  nsnsUy  gained  fn 
from  twen^-foor  to  forty-eight  hours  from  seiMntiring,  sftOT  which, 
though  it  may  continue  to  work  for  some  considerable  time,  it  loses 
that  freshness  and  vigour  which  mark  an  emulsion  in  its  best  oonditlou. 

Now,  the  peouliari^  of  an  emulsion  made  from  the  dry  oollodiou 
pellicle  is  that  idiatevet  its  character  may  be  when  ikewly  mads 
'  such  it  will  remain.  An  emulsion  giving  a  transparent  film  when 
fresh  will  at  the  end  of  some  weeks  ^  have  not  yet  tested  it  frirthsr] 
still  exhibit  the  same  oharactsriatica.  Thotigh  the  greater  part  of 
the  bromide  may  subside  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  botUe— which  it  does 
with  greater  ta^ty  in  this  process  than  in  any  oUier  I  have  tried- 
it  will,  when  shaken  up,  produce  a  fifan  so  even  as  to  appear  more 
like  a  itaitt  than  a  layer  of  particles  of  bromide.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  new  emulsion  be  dense  and  semi-opaque,  these  qnaliUes 
remain,  nsithsr  sensitiTeness  nor  density  ohangtng  in  the  least. 
The  inference  to  ba  drawn  ffom  this  is  that  the  first  wBUlsIm  should 
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b*  powfld  ont  tai  dncd  wham  H  hM  teMh«d  BOoh  a  ihiga  u  aball  ba 
dMEoed  ito  bwL  This  must,  of  oonras,  ba  a  mattet  of  otiefiil 
jodgmant,  and  prftbaUr  aaoh  pbotofpn^w  nutv  have  hia  own  idea 
aa  to  wkea  aa  emulaon  is  in  ila  beat  ooadition.  MaoT,  I  know,  ooo.- 
Bidaianamaiaioaiam>t"ripe"  natil  it  iiasteMb«duis  semi-opaque 
or  "oieainy '  ataga.  Xbia,  Z  think,  ia  wion^.  Tlu  amnlaion  may 
not,  paihapa,  reaoh  its  nMwt  MnaltiTe  condition  antil  it  beoomea 
"  arettmj;"  bat  I  wonld  pie&r  to  saonfioa  a  littla  aensmvei 
seonre  brilUaoer  aad^mora  eq^eoially,  a  finer  texture  of  film. 

A  mental  oomparison  of  the  bromide  prooeaa  with  the  baUt  and  aji 
emnlaion  seuntiBed  with  an  ezoaaB  of  BilTai  (the  exoasa  afterwoida 
neotralised)  baa  Boggsated  to  me  a  method  of  combining  iaoreaaed 
sensitiyeiieas  with  fineneaa  of  d^wait.  A  alight  glanoa  at  the  oir- 
oamatanoea  nnder  whiph  the  bromide  is  formed  ia  either  oase  will 
ahow  tbat  they  aie  widely  differoat.  The  diffaraaoa  may  ba  ammned 
np  thna :— In  the  former  ease  the  oi^anio  portions  of  the  film  ara 
axpOMd  to  tha  action  of  a  strong  solntioa  of  ailver  for  9.linUttd  time, 
wUle  in  the  Utter  the  oollodion  ia  aubjeoted  to  the  pwloitgeil  action 
of  a  very  utak  aolatioQ.  Smtie  nine  or  tan  jeara  ago  Major  Bussall 
noted  lae  fa«t  that  a'  bromiaad  plate,  when  allowed  to  remaia  a 
oartain  timo  in  the  b«tb,  gaTO  a  dear,  banaparent  film;  but  if 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  lengthened  period  it  became  aami-opoque,  in 
which  etate  it  fogged  under  the  developar.  Now,  a  plate  aenutiaed 
for  ten  minute  in  u  oghty-grain  bath  beeomea  exquisitely  senaitiTs 
before  it  has  time  to  reaoh  the  Bemi-opaque  stage,  while  an 
amulsiam  oontaining  (aay)  five  grains  of  vcea  silver  to  tha  ounce 
beoomes"ereamy"  Mitwe  its  most  sen^TO  point  ^reached,  and  is, 
beodei^  not  soffieientlr  rich  in  silver  to  giva  anything  like  the 
aenmtiTeiisSB  of  the  bau  plate. 

It  is,  of  ooutae,  pnotioally  impossible  to  make  ta  emnbnon  oon> 

..!__. 'jhtygraina  of  free  ailver;  but  BtiH  mueh  may  be  dona  in 

ion  ^  inorMsiog  the  exeess.  I  am  now  maldag  soma 
experiments  in  this  direotlon  upon  whioh  I  hope  to  report  very 
shortly;  meanwhile,  I  may  say  Uiat  I  have  every  enoouragemant  so 
hi  to  hope  for  oomplete  suooesa. 

In  spfSjkfng  of  exeess  of  silver  iu  an  amnlsion  I  would  have  it 
imdentood  that  I  mean  simply  a  Umporary  excess;  for,  while  I 
raeogniaa  the  benefit  whioh  acwues  &om  thia  action  of  the  silver 
npon  the  or^uic  matter,  I  have  sever  been  abla  to  produoa  any 
satisEaetoiy  result  with  emulsions  whioh  contain  no  free  soluble 


In  seniilaing  the  emulsion  for  the  oollodion  pelUcla  I  recommend 
tha  use  of  aa  Urge  a  quanti^  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  can  ba  oon- 
Toniently  need,  to  be  afterwards  neatralised  by  tha  addition  of 
bn»nide  of  oadinium  in  sol4ion,  in  prefaranoe  to  bromised  oollodion 
as  usually  employed.  If  tha  original  collodion  ba  weak  in  pyroxy- 
lino,  however,  the  latter  plan  had  better  be  foUowed ;  but  in  that 
case  tha  oollodion  tiins  added  losea  the  benefit  of  the  aotion  of  the 
silver,  and  weakens  the  eSeot  in  the  eomplete  emulsion. 

In  my  previous  artielo  I  stated  that  the  emnlaion  might  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  oontaet  with  tiie  stiver  for  forty-eight  boors  or 
more.  I  woold  suggest  now,  as  the  result  of  recent  experience,  that 
tumty-Jowr  hours  be  made  the  limit,  and,  after  tha  addition  of  tha 
neoesaary  bromide,  the  mixture  ba  washed  and  dried  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  I  may  mention  hare  that,  in  senaitiaing,  a  very 
mnoh  Urger  qaantity  of  water  miay  be  used  in  dissolving  the  silver ; 
in  fact,  it  U  not  necessary  to  use  aUohol  at  all.  I  have,  for  the  sake 
(tf  experiment,  added  as  much  aa  half-an-ounoe  of  water  to  four 
ounces  of  emission,  and,  tiiough  before  washiuR  and  drying  it  refused 
to  make  a  film,  it  produoed  a  fiuiahed  emuuian  without  fault  aa 
remrda  stmoture. 

The  length  of  this  oommunication  precludes  tha  possibili^  of  my 
gmng  into  the  further  stages  of  the  process  this  week,  so  I  must 
defer  it  nntil  a  subsequent  oocaiion,  trusting  that  some  may,  mean- 
while, be  indoced  to  "go  into"  the  process  for  the  aomin)i  season. 
I  have  tha  more  eonfidenoe  iu  saying  this  baoauss  I  am  not  thrusUng 
my  modification  into  tha  field  to  the  exclusion  of  anybody  else's  pet 
proeass.  If  you  work  the  oollodio-bromide  process  pure  and  simple, 
eombine  it  with  this  and  it  is  still  ooUodio-bromide.  Do  yon  favour 
ehloro-bromide  ?  Then  tn  the  effeot  of  a  further  modification.  Do 
you  use  nranium  ?  It  will  waah  out  of  a  pint  of  emulsion  aa  easily 
as  from  a  sinide  film.  In  fbct,  if  you  have  any  partionUr  "fitd  ' 
whatever,  it  mil  ba  improved,  inasmuch  as  tfie  preparation  of  pUtes 
win  beooioe  a  pleasure,  instead  of  a  sad  ntusanoe,  as  used  to  be  the 
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NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 

Br  1  PEBirumo  PsoTOoaA^Hsa. 

I OBSKBVB  that  Ur.  H.  Carey  Lea,  in  some  remarks  on  tha  new  pre- 

ceas  of  Ur.  WiDiB,  azpxesses  himself  as  nnoertaia  oonoeming  the  per- 


maneaoe  of  platinum  prints,  titing,  as  a  reason  for  ezprasaing  this 
dubiety,  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bobert  Hunt  in  connection  with  prints 
of  a  somewhat  aimilac  ohaiaater  arrived  at  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  Nov,  I  am  not  quite  oertain  if  Mr.  Hunt  ought  to  be  aoeapted 
aa  an  authori^  in  new  school  matters.  Soma  of  hu  ideas  reneetiog 
lenses,  reiterated  in  several  editions  of  his  work  on  photognphyi  are 
pooh-poohad  by  modem  optioians,  and,  as  a  matter  ttf  fiut,  are 
reaU)[  inoorreot ;  why,  ther^>re,  may  not  his  dieta  in 


Ihaveit 

that  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  quite  true,  bat  that  he  may  have 
come  to  a  dsmsion  npon  imperfect  data.  Photoifraphy  has  grown 
much  sinoa  1844— tha  data  at  which  Mr.  Hunt's  Retearehet  on  Ligit 
was  published ;  and  statements  found  in  that  work  to  be  in  non- 
a^ement  with  the  ezperi«nca  of  mora  modern  timesmust  be  received 
with  such  caution  as  is  required  by  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  such  effeols  are  produced. 

What,  may  I  ask,  is  a  test  for  a  platinum  print  on  pluu  paper  ? 
I  imagine  that  such,  tests  as  are'  appUed  to  silver  prmta  on  albu- 
menisad  paper — such  as  their  exposure,  while  damp,  to  tha  products 
arising  from  tlie  combustion  of  common  oaa,  or  to  siuphnretted  hydro- 
gen or  the  fumes  of  sulphida  of  ammonium — will  not  produce  much 
effeot  upon  pictures  of  the  pUttnotTpe  eUas.  By  what  means,  there- 
fore, are  we  in  a  positiou  to  deeioe  whether  the  Willis  pietnres  are 
permanent  i»  not?  But,  again,  whwein  does  pennanenoy  consist, 
and  what  ara  the  proper  teals  of  this  quali^?  Even  bumi-ia 
enamelB,  when  sntgeeted  to  the  test— that  of  being  ground  under  the 
heel— suggested  by  a  speaker  at  the  great  Brighton  dinner  in  1871 
will  be  found  wanting.  What,  then,  should  ba  regarded  a  a  proper 
test  for  permaneniM  in  a  photograph? 


record,  and  need  not  be  referred  to  by  me.  This  Sode^  oolleeted 
about  £300  on  behalf  of  tha  widow  and  family  of  this  sKoallent 
man,  and  the  trustees  had  bean  enabUd  to  give  to  the  family  £%% 
par  year.  This  having  been  done  for  nine  years,  tha  ohildren 
are  now  ednoated,  and  ablo  to  support  themselves.  Who  would 
grudge  such  a  sooiety  and  such  trustees  their  warmest  acclamations? 

Will  any  person  be  so  obliging  as  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  aplanatic  ?  "  I  am  not  at  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  said  to  be  "  without  error ; "  or,  dipping  still  deeper  into  optical 
Rcienoa,  that  it  u  applied  to  a  lens  in  whioh  spherical,  in  contndis- 
tinction  to  ohromstia,  aberration  is  absent.  M.  Daro^  lias,  I  find, 
basn  exhibiting  at  a  meetiiw  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France 
some  of  his  lenses,  which,  ne  says,  are  apluiatic,  I  want  to  know 
in  what  lespeot  a  Uns  whioh  is  ^Unatic  differs  from  one  which  U 
not  BO.  I  am  told  that  by  one  of  the  fivmer  claaa  a  sharp  picture  ia 
obtained  without  a  stop  bAig  used,  and  I  know  that  one  of  the 
latter  will  give  a  shaip  piotnre  if  a  stop  be  used ;  hence,  if  one  of 
the  latter  ^ve  its  diameter  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  the  stop 
which  was  required  to  give  it  sha^nesa,  ought  it  not,  then,  to  ba 
OonHidered  aplanatic?  In  my  opinion  the  word  is  a  misnomer,  and 
an  answer  cannot  be  given  to  the  question — "  What  is  an  aplanatic 
lens?"— until  it  ia  first  decided  what  reUciou  must  exist  between  the 
diameter  and  focns  of  a  sharp-working  objective  beCore  the  Utter 
can  be  twmed  aplanatic.  The  word  sboeld  be  banished  from  our 
uomencUture  until  it  has  been  properly  defined. 

Can  it  be  that  anything  I  have  said  in  these  random  notes  baa 
proved  instrumental  in  eliciting  from  Mr.  Sutton  the  fact  that  the 
famous  French  process  for  colouring  prints  is  not  new  ?    If  so,  I  am 

really  very well,  not  sorry.    But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 

photographic,  is  tha  other  new  process  of  colonring  hinted  at  by  Mr. 
Sutton  ?  Nothing,  he  says,  can  stand  against  it — ^not  even  coloured 
photo-enamels.  I  am  tempted  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Suttou,  who  evidentiy 
knows  the  process  whioh  he  has  annoouced  in  such  glowing  terms,  is 
to  divulge  it  of  his  own  accord,  or  only  after  J,  or  soma  other  person, 
give  a  due  to  it.  The  nice  thing  to  do  would  be  for  ^ur  French 
oorrespondent  to  immediately  moke  a  clean  breast  of  it  himself,.oc 
tell  us  at  once  that  it  is  a  secret  process  and  accessible  only  to  those 
who  will  consent  to  pay  specially  for  the  information.  In  eitiier  case 
our  minds  would  be  mora  at  re^  than  is  now  tha  case.  But  sorely 
Mr.  Sutton  has  no  sympathy  with  secret  processes ;  hence  ha  will 
doubtiess  have  pubUuied  thU  colouring  process  ere  I  again  have  an 
opportunity  of  ooming  before  my  readers. 

I  don't  qoite  Bee  that  transparent  paper  is  a  km  gud  mm  in  gelatine 
emulsion  photography.  Why  not  use  common  non-transparent 
paper?    "Oh!     it  will  be  said,  "it  is  not  transparent."    Well, 


leo 
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mated  QitX  it  ia  not— whkt  Quxl?  A  alightly-moreued  sxposuie 
in  the  piiittiiig-&aiiie  is  the  only  dnwbuk  attending  iU  use.  As  for 
the  gnun  or  texture  of  the  pftper,  til  I  ask  of  anj  objeotor  to  mj 
Baggeation  is  that  he  strip  a  negatif  e  collodion  film  from  the  glan 
plate  upon  wfaioh  it  iraa  formed  and  take  two  prints  from  it — one 
with  a  Bheet  of  really  good  paper  interposed  between  the  film  and 
the  light,  and  the  other  without  saoh  an  addition ;  then  oompaie  the 
two  piotnres  with  the  special  view  of  disoorering  any  grain  or  texture 
arising  from  the  superposed  paper. 

I  regret  much  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Caroline,  wife  of  Mr.  William 
Downey,  of  Eldon  Square,  Newoostle-on-Tyne.  To  the  oare,  fore- 
thought, and  taot  of  this  lady  was  due  muoh  of  the  snooess  of  Messrs. 
Downey's  firm.    She  died  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Rumour  says  that    Colonel    Stuart  Wortley  has    received    a 

Krmanent  appointment  in  the  Patent  Museum.  Let  me  express  a 
pe  that  he  will  not  give  up  photography ;  but,  while  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  hia  new  career,  still  find- time  to  retain  his  affection  for  his 
old  lova— photography.  It  is  every  way  deeirable  that  Colonel 
Wortley  should  oontinae  his  endeavours  to  promote  its  progress  and 
extend  its  usefulness. 

The  South  London  Photographk  Society  appears  to  be  somewhat 
"  hard-up  "  for  pnperB ;  otherwise  how  ooma  it  to  pass  tliat  a  short 
paper  from  Mr  Fry  was  aooeptsd  gratefully  after'he  had  only  a  week 
or  two  previously  published  the  gist  o^  it  in  sztmto  in  one  of  the 
joninals?  But  pwbapa  there  is  more  than  ont  Mr.  Samuel  Fry 
who  has  been  ereoting  a  new  studio. 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  secret  prooess-mongerinK?  If  he  had 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  invention,  wonld'nt  he  by  Uus  time  have 
been  a  millionaire!  Americans  having  come  to  this  oonntry  to 
vend  their  processes,  I  observe  that  some  of  our  own  countrymen 
are  making  an  attempt  to  return  the  compliment.  And  why  not  ? 
I  have  recently  purchased  a  five-ahiUiug  mn-nutl  on  ceramic 
photography,  and  I  wish  to  know  in  what  respect  it  is  illegal 
for  me  to  dole  out  the  information  thus  obtained  and  paid  for 
to  my  verdant  cousins  on  the  other  ade  of  the  Atlantic  for  as  many 
doUusasIoanget?    The  idea  is  not  to  be  "sneezed  at!" 


HELIOCHROMY.* 
AfXKX  lying  in  the  hath  previously  deioribed  for  fire  or  six  minutes 
the  paper  is  dried  with  blotting-paper,  and  then  plooed  behind  a  pic- 
ture on  glass.  If  the  work  be  done  in  sunlight  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  will  have  but  little  effect  on  the  sharpness  of  the  impression,  on 
account  of  the  grsAt  rapidity  with  which  it  is  made ;  but  witli  diffused 
light  the  image  will  also  be  qnite  difTbaed.  In  that  cose  it  will  be 
better  to  applv  the  paper  to  the  obvefte  of  the  plate,  interposing 
between  it  ana  the  image  a  sheet  of  mica  or  any  other  thin  ana 
traus^rent  snbatanee.  Or  the  foUowiog  artifice  may  be  used: — 
Paste  ronnd  the  edges  of  the  ooloared  glass  bauds  of  moderately- 
thiek  paper  aboat  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  or  rather  more.  The 
prepared  sheet  most  then  be  applied,  while  wet,  to  another  glass  and 
sponged  down.  This  gloss  may  then  ba  laid  against  the  paper 
franung  on  the  coloured  picture,  which  will  thus  keep  the  sensiuve 
paper  at  a  suf&oient  distance  &om  the  model  not  to  injure  its 
colours,  and  yet  not  for  enough  away  to  injuia  the  sharpness 
of  the  impressioo.  On  the  frame  being  exposed  to  light  the  paper 
will  whiten  rapidly,  and  the  print  shoold  be  oonaidered  ready 
when  the  high  lights  have  become  perfectly  white.  When  this 
is  so  the  frame  should  be  at  once  withdrawn,  prolonged  exposure 
endangering  the  loss  of  the  print.  The  imsge  is  Uien  plunged 
into  water  or  alcohol,  which  removes  the  excess  of  the  sub- 
limate, and  in  this  state  it  may  ba  subjected  to  the  influenoe  of 
diffused  light  for  some  minntes,  and  will  keep  a  long  time  in  an 
albam. 

These  are  the  opn^tions;  and  now  comes  the  question  of  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  image.  At  its  removal  from  the 
merouriol  bath  the  paper  la  impregnated  wiUi  merourio  chloride, 
which  is  reduced  by  the  light  and  gives  place  to  mercurout  chloride 
and  free  chlorine.  This  last  is  taken  up  by  tiie  subchloride  of 
silver,  which  it  transforms  into  white  chloride.  At  the  name  time 
tha  subchloride  not  attacked  assumes  a  peculiar  phy^col  oonditioti, 
which  psrmita  its  impression  with  the  divers-coloured  rays. 

The  excess  of  merourio  chloride  having  been  eliminated  by  wash- 
ing, the  image  is  composed  then  of  chloride  of  silver,  of  subchloride 
in  a  certain  physical  state,  and  merauious  chloride.    The  oalomel 
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may  be  transformed  into  sublimate  either  by  tlie  old  of  ohlotina 
water  or  by  means  of  aqva  rtgia,  and  may  then  be  washed  away  by 
repeated  waters.  In  the  last  analysis  the  image  is  therefore  formed 
of  chloride  of  silver  and  a  subohlorida  of  the  same  metal ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  further  on  how  to  attempt  the  preservglioD  of  tbeaa 
substances  from  all  ulterior  change. 

If  a  sheet  ooatod  with  subohloride  of  silver  and  sensitised  in 
nitrate  of  mercury  be  allowed  to  bleach  completely  in  the  light  it  may 
be  silvered  and  blackened  anew  in  the  light,  and  will  tiien  beeoma 
susceptible  of  receiving  coloured  impressiona  as  before,  after  having 
passed  again  through  the  mercurial  bath. 

Bt  a  simple  process,  due  to  M.  Lassoigne,  it  is  known  that  photo- 
graphic positives  may  be  taken  direct*  Tha  prooess  consists  in  tha 
immarnon  of  blaokened  photographic  paper  in  a  dilute  alkaline 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  then  exposing.  This  plan  can  be 
applied  equally  to  heliooliromy.  It  is  only  neoassary  to  immerse  fox 
a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  of  iodide,  of  tha  strength  of  about  five  pec 
cent.,  the  blackened  silver  paper,  having  first  washed  ont  of  it  the 
free  hydrocMoric  acid  which  it  contain^.  On  expoiung  it  to  tlie 
light,  as  above,  a  print  will  ba  obtoiued  after  a  time,  the  whites  of 
which  are  formed  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  dorkena  very  slow^ 
under  the  action  of  light,  even  whan  the  excess  of  alkaline  iodine  ia 
removed  in  order  to  hinder  all  ulterior  action  on  the  subchloride 
forming  the  coloured  port  of  the  image.  Certain  soperoxygenated 
acids,  such  as  chromic  acid,  are  reduced  under  the  influence  of  solar 
radiation.  M.  Poitevin'a  heliochromic  process  is  founded  on  the 
reduction  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  coppw. 

It  has  bean  demonstrated  that  the  anologona  properties  of  nitrie 
and  sulphuric  acids  may  also  ba  applied  to  helioahromy.  If,  for 
instance,  a  sheet  of  paper  silvered  in  the  usual  way  and  blaokened 
be  immersed  in  a  concentrated  bath  of  pure  nitric  acid  for  ten 
misatea,  and  then  exposed  behind  the  coloured  drawing,  on  glass, 
an  image  is  obtained  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  snnlight  having  very 
bright  ci^nrs  on  a  slightly  yeUow  ground,  which  is  due  to  the  aotioa 
of  the  acid  on  the  organic  matter.    The  prints  are  very  fine  and 

5oasess  great  atability.  particulatly  if  the  papier  Sutton  ba  employed, 
f  tha  aubohlorised  paper  contain  an  eseesa  of  hydrochloric  aoid 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  released  oxygen  unites  with  ita 
hydrogen  and  forms  water.  The  chlorine  in  an  active  state  thes 
transforms  the  subchloride  into  chloride  of  Bilver,  and  the  definitive 
reaction  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  with  the  mercorJo 
chloride.  But  iC  on  the  contrary,  the  subchloride  be  used  alnwst 
neutral,  probably  nitrate  or  nitrite  of  sUver  ia  produced  along  with 
a  little  chloride. 

Should  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  ba 
uaed  it  gives  analogous  results— above  sU,  with  ordinary  paper ;  it 
forms  t^n,  in  the  whites,  sulphide  of  sUver  and  some  chloride. 
Soma  experiments  have  been  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  the  com- 
pounds of  the  chloric  series,  and  it  is  hoped  that  accelerating  agenls 
may  be  met  with. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  extra  prismatic  rays  the  following  may 
be  of  interest: — If  tha  image  obtained  in  the  above  manner  ba 
examined  attentively  it  will  be  aeon  tliat  all  the  colours  seem 
mixed  with  red  and  violet.  This  result  slionld  be  attributed, 
as  M.  Becquerel  observed  in  hia  learned  troatiae  on  light,  to  the 
action  of  tha  sub-red  and  ultra-violet  rays.  Tha  action  of  these 
two  may  be  weakened  by  placing  before  the  printing-frame  or 
before  ^a  lens,  as  the  case  mav  be,  a  tray^  containing  a  solution 
of  bisulphate  of  quinine — a  aubstonoe  which  possesaes  the  pro- 
party  of  absorbing  them  almost  completely.  As  to  the  infra-ied 
rays,  they  may  be  absorbed  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  so  that  a  mixture  of  these  two  products  will 
give  good  results. 

The  impressioa  of  the  prismatic  image  has  Bot  yet  been  at- 
tempted by  tha  means  detailed  above;  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  would  present  no  diffionlty,  and  perhaps,  even  with  the  imper- 
fect means  of  fixing  known  now,  some  service  might  be  rendered 
by  heliochromy  to  the  new  science  of  spectrum  analysis.  It  is  a 
fact,  for  instance,  that  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  are  so  numerous  for 
certain  metals  that  it  is  difBonlt  to  form  an  exact  judgment  of  them 
on  that  aooount.  With  images  presenting  a  great  finsucss  whan  ob- 
tained on  albumen,  and  which  will  keep  a  certain  length  of  time,  it 
would,  perhaps,  become  tx^aible  to  compare  more  at  leisure  the  spectra 
of  the  different  metals.  The  action  of  the  various  ardfidal 
lights  has  not  yet  been  tried  on  the  subchloride,  bot  it  ia  to  b« 
preaumed  that  Uiey  are  susceptible  of  giving  images  as  well  as  solac 
radiations. 

•  Tha  ftntboi  of  tha  p4pv  ia  not  qiilt«  tamot  k«n.  TlM  nmukaUa  prapo^ 
iMMial  br  tli>  ivdlilH  ia  blMChlas  tbs  dnksned  ulti  of  iHrtriru  dimnna  oauly 
uulttOHnulT  bj  Talbot,  HuIk^^  nid  D.  FU«.— £i>i. 
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Zt  would  seem  tlut  than  !■  toma  adToutege  In  adding  a  amall 
qoantity  of  biohromate  of  potash  and  salphurio  aoid  to  tha  haib  of 
nitrate  of  meromy ;  the  odloiirs  obtained  by  means  of  a  bath  thns 
modified  an  livelier. 

Althongh  alcoholic  baths  hare  been  emplojad  in  M.  de  St.  Florent'a 
preparations,  beoaoaa  the;  work  more  regolail;  and  rapidly,  it  ia 
quite  possible  to  snooeed  umoat  as  welt  with  aqueoaa  aolatione,  and 
these  ace  indeed  preferable  should  albamenised  paper  be  used. 

Collodio-ehlorida  of  silTer,  employed  either  on  paper  or  on  glass, 
may  be  used  for  obtaining  helioohiomio  images.  The  prints  on 
glass  are  very  delicate,  bat  lack  intensity.  They  were  produced  by 
I>r.  van  Honokhoven's  formula,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
ptodneti(si  of  stable  pictores  on  glass  is  the  deudeiatam  of  helio- 
oluomy.  If  we  conld  only  obtain  one  view  or  one  portrait  nnder 
these  conditions  we  might  look  upon  it  as  a  nenitiTe,  so  to  eaj, 
from  iriiioh  an  indofiiute  nnmbei  of  dnplioates  might  bo  produoed  in 
the  nuuiner  already  detailed.  Sooh  copies  wonld,  however,  be 
reversed,  and  not  the  right  way  as  in  the  original. 

The  problem  of  fixing  is  very  diffionlt  to  solve  completely; 
bnt  practically  it  may  be  considered  almost  solved  if  tha  image 
is  capable  of  being  kept  indefinitely  in  an  album,  and  Hustoins, 
without  sensible  alteration,  considerable  exposure  to  diffused  light. 
Soma  of  )d.  de  St  Florent's  experieuceB  on  this  aabjeot  are  given. 

It  is  necessary  to  find  a  fixing  agent  which  will  leave  tha  sub- 
chloride  intact,  while  yet  dissolving  the  chloride  or  transforming  it 
into  a  produot  which  may  be  easily  eliminated!  Further:  the 
ulterior  redaction  of  the  subohlorida  forming  the  oolonied  image  has 
to  be  guarded  against;  and,  even  when  these  ends  are  reached,  one 
cumot  be  sure  of  the  stability  of  the  print  In  the  actual  state  of 
science  it  is,  indeed,  not  posaible  to  know  how  to  explain  the  efFacte 
which  the  anbcbloride  presents  under  the  influence  ot  the  active  rays, 
and  the  ingenious  hypotheses  which  may  be  made  on  the  subject  do 
not  serve  as  guides  in  the  search  for  a  fixing  agent. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
image  disappears  only  when  the  snbchloride  is  altered  either  by 
reduction,  or  in  oonsequenoe  of  oxidation;  the  effort  must  be, 
thersibre,  to  preserve  it  from  such  ulterior  chemical  modification — 
and  that  is  all  that  ii.  de  St.  Florent  has  tried  to  do.  The  image, 
when  taken  from  the  printing-frame  or  from  the  dark  room,  is  very 
unstable;  it  will  disappear  in  a  few  seconds  in  the  daylight,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time  in  Uie  darli,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
continued  action  of  the  bichloride  of  merauiy.  A  simple  washing  io 
water  will  somewhat  inorease  its  durability,  and  it  then  becomes 
possible  to  keep  it  in  an  album  for  a  long  period. 

By  the  employment  of  ammonia  and  alkaline  chlorides  still  more 
may  be  done  towards  fixing  the  image.  If  the  picture  be  plunged, 
after  washing,  into  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and  kept  there  for 
aeveral  honis,  then  plunged  into  a  oonoentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
•odium  and  potaasiom,  which  is  allowed  to  act  as  long  ae  possible,  and 
which  should  be  frequently  renewed  and  maintained  at  a  tempara- 
tore  of  sixty  degrees  (whether  Beaumar  oi  centigrade  is  not  atnted— 
if  the  latter,  it  will  be  about  107  F.,  but  if  the  former,  about  100  F.), 
the  alkaline  chlorides  dissolve,  especially  when  worm,  tlie  chloride 
of  nlver  without  senubly  attacking  tlie  snbchloride,  so  that,  on 
being  taken  firom  this  bath,  the  image  darkens  very  slowly  in  the 
light,  particularly  if  exposed  to  it  under  a  new  ohlcride  bath.  It  is 
well,  to  begin  with,  to  Temova  the  calomel  whicli  the  picture  contains, 
and  whioh  blackens  in  contact  with  the  ammonia,  cr  yellows  after- 
wards, more  or  less  rapidly,  under  the  inflaence  of  light.  This  is 
done,  as  already  said,  either  by  ftansferring  it  into  mercuric  chloride 
or  into  cUorised  water  and  aqua  regia. 

Chloride  of  lead — obtained  by  double  decomposition— in  the  body 
of  the  paper,  nitric  acid,  sslphuric  acid,  &o.,  also  give  a  certain  fiziiy 
to  the  unaoe.  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  already  indicated  for  this 
object  a  ctuoride  of  lead  varnish  with  a  dextrine  base.  Stability  is 
greatly  strengthened  if  the  image  has  been  obtained  on  highlj- 
Ubumenised  or  gelatinised  papers. 

Finally:  greater  fixity  is  attained  if  the  print  be  covered  either 
with  a  thick  vamiah  or  with  gelatine  mixed  with  certain  proportions 
of  chloride  of  ammonia  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  any  other 
substance  eapahle  of  fireeing  an  oxidising  agent  nnder  the  influence 
of  li^t    These,  in  few  words,  are  the  reaotions  involved : — 

Light  tends  to  reduce  the  aubehloride  of  silver,  and  also  the  white 
chloride,  if  the  latter  has  not  been  completely  eliminated;  oonse- 

ritly,  there  is  a  production  of  free  chlorine,  which  is  taken  up  by 
organic  matter  serving  as  support,  or  escapes  in  the  atmosphere. 
One  must,  tharafbre,  try  to  restore  to  these  substances  always  the 
pTopcvtion  of  chlorine  which  they  have  just  lost;  and  that  seems 
att^nable  if  a  oompound  capable,  by  its  redaction  in  the  Ught,  of 
giving  biith  to  an  oxidising  agent — ohhuiae  or  oxygen— be  super- 


.  foric  mercury,  of  nitric  aoid  [veiy  dilute),  and  of  sulphtuic  acid  ol 
Butohate  of  mercury,  as  propceed  by  M.  Poitevin. 

But  it  is  conceivable  that,  if  the  preparation  of  these  compounds  be 
too  great  in  proportion,  the  oxidising  agent  which  is  in  excess  will  set 
np  an  ulterior  action  on  the  subchioride,  and  cause  the  image  to 
vanish.  Vamisb,  albumen,  gom,  dextrine,  and,  above  all,  gelatins 
will  then  come  in  as  moderators.  It  is  known  that  all  these  sub- 
stances oxidise  under  the  influence  of  solar  radiations,  and  that, 
according  to  the  experiences  of  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  after  an 
insulation  of  some  duration  they  acquire  reducing  properties  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  This  oxidisaiion  consists,  therefore,  in  the 
hberation  of  a  part  of  the  reducing  agent,  hydrogen,  bo  that  this 
hydrogen  intervenes  io  the  reaction  for  weakening  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  oxygen  or  chlorine  on  the  subchioride.  Whether  lliis 
l>e  the  explanation  or  not,  experience  has  proved  that,  if  a  thick 
coating  of  gelatine  be  laid  on  a  heliochromio  print  not  freed  from  its 
excess  of  mercuric  olilorine,  it  becomes  sufficiently  stable  to  support 
without  much  change  an  exposure  of  several  hours  to  the  sunlight ; 
and  the  fact  ia  rendered  more  strikiuR  if  a  part  only  be  so  coated. 
When  the  picture  is  held  in  the  hght  the  part  ungelatinised  whitens 
completely  in  a  few  moments,  while  the  preserved  part  resists  for 
several  hours,  and  only  whitens  slowly,  Tha  whole  print,  however, 
disappears  in  time. 

Tha  proportion  of  the  oxidising  agent  is  not  snfGciently  great,  so  far 
as  the  conditions  of  these  experiments  aUow,  to  repair  the  losses  of 
the  chloride  and  snbchloride  of  silver ;  but  it  is  thought  that,  guided 
by  thetheory  of  equivalents,  it  may  tie  possible,  with  much  groping, 
to  arrive  at  snob  proportions  as  will  practically  render  the  image 
qtute  durable. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  VENICE. 
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Uosi  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  have  heard  of  a 
wonderfully-cheap  large  photographs  which  traveUere  bring  home 
from  Venice,  and  which  are  purchasable  in  this  country  even  at 
lower  prioea  than  we  seem  able  to  produce  them.  Possibly  to  most 
people  such  piotures  have  only  suggested  thoughts  of  wonder  as  to  how 
these  things  could  be  done  so  waUand  yet  be  so  cheap.  Bnt  in  some, 
no  doubt— perhaps  in  many- photographs  of  Venice  have  power  to 
stir  other  moughts,  and  the  marvellous  art  depicted  therem  leads 
the  mind  to  forget  the  present  io  the  past ;  for  Venice  is  no  city  of 
today.  The  Gothic  tracery  and  profuse  ornamentation— the  domes 
and  pinnacles  and  towers  that  catch  the  eye  everywhere,  and 
shimmer  in  the  gondola-broken  waters  of  her  canals- are  no 
stuoooed  hypocrisies  t>om  of  the  nouvellei  richeiiei  of  our  time.  The 
great  and  beautiful  and  noble  monuments  whioh  everywhere  greet 
Uie  eye  in  Venice  are  the  memoriala  of  a  beautiful  past — a  past  of 
artists  and  of  art-loving  people  who  had  a  joy  in  their  work,  and  an 
estimation  of  true  art  such  bA  it  were  vain  to  look  for  now ;  and  the 
fact  that  all  this  beauty  of  stone  and  painting  is  of  the  past  is  sadden- 
ing, too.  Venice  today  has  long  descended  from  her  kingly  state  ; 
the  mighty  republic  is  dead,  and  the  last  of  her  princely  merchants 
has  long  dapt  in  his  carved  and  gilded  tomb.  With  the  discovery  of 
the  Gape  and  of  America  the  commerce  of  the  world  took  to  other 
routes,  and  left  her  lagoons  empty  of  the  vessels  that  bore  to  her 
warehouses  the  wealth  of  the  East  Paul  Veronese's  "  Queen  of  the 
Sea"  is  now  but  a  beggar — a  beggar  who  clings  still  to  the  kingly 
mantle  of  ermine  that  betokened  the  grandeur  of  her  ancestors. 
The  flash  of  jewels  and  sheen  of  glittering  equipages  have  gone ;  but, 
aa  one  wanders  through  her  deserted  thorou^ares,  one  meets  every- 
where in  those  palaces,  those  churches. and  museums,  the  costliest 
^Is  of  art.  They  are  strewn  on  every  side  witli  the  most  lavish  hand, 
and  these  force  on  one's  mind  most  painfully  the  littleness  of  the  ait 
of  the  present.  There  is  hardly  BuSoient  taste  left  to  appreciate 
these  noble  memorials  of  a  noble  people ;  the  artists  themselves 
seem  to  be  gone  with  the  means  which  sustained  them. 

According  to  a  recent  writer  in  the  PKotographiieht  Mitth«ilungi» 
everything  in  Venice  is  rapidly  sinking  into  decay.  Fire  and  the 
attritions  of  time  are,  on  the  one  hand,  attacking  one  and  another  (J 
the  art  treasures  of  the  city  of  the  Ligoons;  but,  worst  of  all,  tha 
water  is  slowly  undermining  its  fonn&tions.  Every  spire  in  tha 
city—even  the  column  of  the  lions  in  San  Marco  itself— shows  notice- 
able deviations  firom  the  perpendicular,  and  there  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa  might  find  a  hundred  rivals. 

In  such  circumstances  we  can  well  believe  that  tha  mission  of 
photography  in  Venice  is  a  great  one.  Tha  snrpas^g  riebness  of 
its  art  treasures  in  stone  afford  a  scope  there  for  ths  pSotogranbec's 
art  which  nowhere  else  exists  within  the  same  compass ;  while  the 
intense  interest  with  whioh  every  corbel  and  boss,  let  alone  almost 
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STBIT  piJue  or  nHu  triihin  it  ia  in  stctj  oub  viewed  mart  be 
beiftfateaed,  4Dd  the  zeal  to  obtain  adequate  reoord  of  lt>  art  tpozred 
on  by  the  thonght  that  the  utj,  having  no  mora  place  nor  bnainesa  in 
the  affaire  of  the  world,  ia  alonrlf  settlii^  into  a  waterj  nttTO.  Photo- 
gnqifas  of  Venlea  have  a  manv-sided  interest  therefore  to  many 
people,  and  not  the  least  is  a  jeuom  ooiuddaration  aa  to  whether  the 
memorial  vtoA  whioh  photography  ii  oo  peenltarly  fitted  to  do  is 
adeqnatelj  fulfilled.  That  the  silTer  prints  aopplied  ao  cheaply  hare 
been  Biven  to  fade  is  now  of  smaller  eouseqnence ;  for  if  the  fint  inorh 
be  ffdl  dene— if  the  oegatiTea  are  the  prodnot  of  thoaght  and  loving 
oare  for  the  art  traaanies  amongst  which  thehnmble  copyist  works— 
that  dtfeet  eannot  now,  with  the  pennanant  prooessea  we  have,  bar 
the  wa;r-  ^a  believe  phott^pwphy  ia  as  things  go  fairly  represented 
in  Veniee,  and  that  on  this  score,  therefore,  there  is  not  much  to 
lament.  Yet  it  is  a  wonder  that  not  one  of  onr  leadins  English 
profesaional  photographers  has  ever  devoted  himsdf  to  the  task  of 
thoronghly  iOaatrstinK  Venice ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
for  thoie  smaller  lands  of  photographs  whioh  we  on  the  whole  love 
beat  there  is  atill  room  toe  such  an  one  to  do  good  work.  Whether 
anyone  will  be  induced  to  oonsider  that  point  we  oanaot  say ;  but 
we  present  here  some  aeoonnt  of  the  state  of  arohiteotaral  photography 
in  Venioe,  in  order  that  onr  readers  may  judge  for  themselves 
whethn  or  not  ita  art  treasures  have  been  copied  aa  they  onght  to  be. 

It  tains  out  that,  in  point  of  fbct,  there  are  but  two  ^otogiaphers 
in  Venioe  who  stand  out  in  any  proninenee  as  men  worthy  to  oany 
oat  this  great  work.  One  has  a  name  of  mnoh  celebrity,  for,  as  Dr. 
Vogel's  oorrespondent  remarics,  few  travellers  go  away  from  Venice 
wiuiont  a  pur  of  N^a's  photographs  aa  a  memorial ;  and  the  other, 
S.  Sertoja,  ia  tolerably  well  &iown  also,  but  it  is  chiefly  for  the 
curious  "  moonlight  enacts,"  a  la  Byron,  whioh  he  labours  to  pro- 
duce. For  the  honest  object  of  seizing  transoripta  of  Venice  aa  it  ia 
in  all  its  laviah  art  and  beau^  there  is  bat  one  really  prominent  and 
presumably  capable  man  residing  there — Signer  N^a.  Let  us  see 
how  he  goes  to  work.  In  the  first  place,  he  chiefly  relies  on  dry 
plates  f<H^  obtaining  hia  interiors.  Thia  is  probably  largelv  necessary 
in  buildings  like  the  church  of  San  Uaroo,  and  prombly  in  many 
mart  private  building  on  aceount  of  the  feebleness  of  the  light.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  to  stumble  aoroes  one  of  N^a'a  caments  set 
up  in  some  snob  plaoe,  with  the  lens  open  expodng  a  plate  by  the 
d^  long,  and  nnattended  by  any  operator. 

Ndas  mode  of  working  is  of  the  simplest  He  has  no  grand 
establishment,  snd  only  a  small  studio  with  a  hlf^  side  light,  whioh 
he  devotes  to  copying  paintings ;  and  even  that  Is  but  seTdom  used, 
tot  the  magnifioent  paintings  in  Venioe  have  osnally  to  be  taken  on 
the  apot  where  they  hang,  or  the  walls  where  ttiey  are  painted,  and 
he  seouras  such  oopies  of  them  as  he  oan^  the  same  means  that 
he  takes  his  other  views  widi — dry  plates.  The  patience  and  perse- 
veranee  wUeh  he  exhibits  in  thia  work  ia  oerttunly  very  oommend' 
able.  He  appears  to  have  a  number  of  oamsraa  of  a  la^e  size — for 
he  works  plates  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper— which  he 
places  here  and  there  about  the  ci^,  and  ulowa  the  filma  to  remain 
exposed  sometimes  for  days,  in  order  to  get  a  picture.  The  results, 
whatever  process  he  may  employ,  are  certainly  often  very  fine,  in 
spite  of  this  mode  of  operating.  There  oan  be  no  queation  that  it  ia 
a  tryiog  thing  to  sharpness  and  eleamesa  of  de&utioa  to  have  to 
expose  a  plate  three  days,  as  Nina  did  in  the  oaae  of  Titian'a 
Atctntion  of  Mary.  In  some  cases  the  exposure  has  been  prolonged 
to  five  daya.  Where  paintings  ars  in  question  this  may  be  poaaiDle 
without  blorring ;  but  if  Ntq'a  adopts  uie  same  plan  with  buildinga, 
and  takes  oolumns  and  carved  work  on  which  the  Ught  must  move 
round  during  the  day,  ao  aa  to  blur  and  confuse  lines  and  shadows, 
we  can  hardly  think  that  the  representation  he  ia  thua  able  to  give 
of  the  interior  of  a  building  will  prove  very  aatiafaotory. 

Signer  N^a  does  not,  however,  confine  hia  labours  to  Venice. 
On  the  contrary,  he  extends  them  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Boli^tna  and  Verona,  and  even  to  Florence — each  of  these  enough 
for  any  single  man  to  nndertake  if  the  work  ia  to  be  done  lovingly  and 
well.  His  works,  we  are  told,  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  artiatic 
merit,  and  we  must  not  look  for  aerial  perspeeUve,  light  and  shade, 
softness,  and  other  stmilar  things  In  his  pictures,  for  they  are  not  there. 
What  is  this  but  saying  that  hia  work  is  not  adequate  to  the  mission 
photography  has  in  sudt  places  7  How  possibly  could  the  colonnade 
of  the  I>oge'B  palaee  be  rendered,  or  the  tracery  of  ita  council-room 
windows,  without  proper  light  and  shade  ?  You  might  use  plates  aa 
large  as  an  opened-np  sheet  of  Tht  Timet,  and  yet  tiie  results  would 
be  unaatisfactory  if  the  picture  were  without  the  relief  of  proper 
light    Details  may  seem  foil  in  ill-lighted  piotorea,  hut  tbey  are 


oan  buy  a  10  X  13  piotare  fiir  two  Mum  it  ia  eleax  Uiat  Ibe  matgiti 
most  beaosll^t  as  to  make  it  utterly  unpoasilile  for  any  man  to,  do 
anything  but  the  orudeet  and  most  meohaoioa)  kind  of  oopyiiig. 
Proper  light,  proper  lensea,  or  proper  chemicals  oan  hardly  be  withki 
the  power  of  the  nan  who  are  ground  down  to  sueh  a  low  level. 
They  oannot  wait  for  the  first  nor  pay  for  the  others.  Nothing  ia, 
peijiaps,  more  signifioant  of  the  ud  decay  into  whieh  Venice  haa 
fallenthao  this  token  of  the  depreanon  of  ute  art  tiieee;  butbeoauae 
those  on  the  root  do  work  at  ao  low  a  rate  of  iMUUuration  wa  most 
not  conclude  that  penons  having  their  oentre  of  basineM  ebewb«za 
could  not  do  finer  work  and,  moA  from  local  stagnation  and  th« 
preainre  of  local  j^arty  and  deoi^,  gc^  better  priees  im  it. 

There  is  a  consideraue  gennine  revival  of  aiehiteatora  amonj^ 
na  in  England,  and  whatever  helpa  that  revival  in  the  way  of  Inaapna 
from  the  past  is  not  a  littls  sought  after.  But  wa  have  nnnlnainiiKnal 
lessons  in  plenty  elsewhere ;  it  is  domeatio  art  wMeh  laoa  b^vuad, 
and  that  is  just  whatVenioe  is  the  mootperfeotin  of  vlTtlw 
of  the  world.  It  ia  a  great  atorehonae  of  demaatio  art  and  ' 
tion,  and  as  snob,  although  writton  about  and  admit«d  and  sane 
over,  haa  never  boea  properly  explored  with  the  peneil.  The  woA 
ia  beyond  the  power  of  an  ordinary  artist,  but  the  oaman  might 
accomplish  it;  and  we  think  there  is  a  flsU  thne  hx  seme  one  inio 
haa  the  lesoorees  and  the  skill  to  do  a  moA  which,  in  m^ny  oaaea, 
if  it  be  not  dona  soon  will  be  beyond  the  poaaibility  of  beuig  dooa 
at  all  What  is  wanted  is  a  series  of  exquisite  cabinet  negativea  of 
Venice— of  ite  monuments,  its  suooessive  wders  of  buUdins,  ita 
various  a^les  of  ornamentation,  and  its  sanraal  panoramas,  ^^ese, 
with  the  resonroes  now  at  the  oonunana  of  photogtajihy,  might  ba 
enlaced  or  reduced  at  will,  and  multipUed  to  any  extent  at  amall 
cost.  Much  as  Signor  N&ja  has  dona  his  system  ia  cumbrous  and 
altogether  antiquated  and  hia  aims  mechanical — guided  rather  by 
the  whims  of  the  passing  tourist  than  by  the  wante  of  the  tm« 
lover  of  art,  A.  J.  "W. 

THE  BENGAL  EXHIBITION. 
Ik  onr  last  number  we  gave  the  prize  awards  connocted  with  this  exhi- 
bition.   We  now  redeem  our  promise  d  supplementing  that  notice  with 
a  more  detailed  aooonnt  of  some  of  the  pictorea  exhibited,  which  w 
extract  from  the  CalaMa  Bagiitkman, 

Rsfeiring  to  soma  piotaTeaezlulHtadl^Mr,  BeaalevonreontampMarj 
■ays :— The  aeries  admirably  exemplify  the  ct^abllities  of  diy-plrta 
photography,  and  it  sesms  strange  that  tiiis  branoh  of  the  art,  ^asaea>> 
ing  go  many  advantages  for  amateurs,  is  not  m<we  ptaotiaed  m.  India 
than  aeema  to  be  the  «aae.  A  prise  ofi^red  lest  year  lor  lodiso  asB^es 
of  dry-plato  photogn^hy  failed  to  bring  forward  a  single  oompetitor. 
We  hope  that  the  sight  m  these  most  suooeaiful  dry-plate  piotnrea  nmy 
■timnUte  some  of  our  looal  phot<^;r»phera  to  go  io  for  dry  pUtea,  and 
work  out  a  reliable  snd  praoticsl  process  for  India. 

Of  some  views  in  Upper  India,  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Kemp,  oar  contemporary 
observes  that  they  show  how  relief  andpictaresque  effect  may  be  gained 
by  the  jadicioQE  printio^-in  of  cload  effaots,  instead  of  the  Uank  white 
Bpaoea  nsnally  repreeenttng  sky.  In  many  of  the  plcborea  easrcely  soffi- 
oient  oare  has  been  ezeroiBad  in  selecting  and  dispoeing  the  oloadi  so  aa  to 
prodnee  the  bait  e£Esoti  and  there  has  been  too  ^eat  a  tcndani^  to 
make  them  follow  the  outline  of  the  aabieoti  instead  of  oppoaing 
or  breaking  it  up,  and  so  obtaining  relief  and  omttasti 

The  TieWs  exhibited  bytheSohml  of  MilitMyEogineeriiig,  Chatham, 
are  oomplimentad  aa  poaaaasms  a  beantifnl  warmth  of  tone  with  a  rich 
tranaparent  dehcacy,  and  in  these  reapeots  aurpsaaiDg  any  "imilji-  n 
dnatioiu  in  the  room.     The  foliage  of  the  £ne  avenue  of  elms  ii 


n^ 


The  fact  appears  to  be  that,  as  far  as  Veniee  ia  ooneamed,  photo- 
graphy ia  too  cdieap  to  be  well  done,  in  an  artistio  sense.    If  yon 


views.     The  whole  series  is  eioellent,  and  reflecti  great  credit  on  the 
inatmctioii  given  to  the  mihtsry  photographera,  who  are  sent  from 
Chatham  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  aame  stand  are  a  fine  asriea  of  views  ia  the 


bat  of  the  Tyrol  serieB,*  Naatrat,  Wttttawee  and  MienA^^berg,  and 
Fendtrthal  and  ThalkilspiK  appear  to  oioeL  The  Italian  and  Swiss 
series  also  oompriaea  many  churning  piotorea,  some  of  them  of  mos^ 
difficult  aabjeots.  The  VaUt!/  <if  Lavttrbrunnea  ia  p&rticnlarJy  uotioeshle 
for  an  almost  stereoscopic  relief  snd  solidity,  the  diffaient  gradations  ot 
distance  beino  very  perfectly  rendered.  The  whole  ot  these  fine  photo- 
graphs are  w^  worthy  of  attentive  study  as  models  of  artistic  saleotion. 
Among  a  large  ooUeotion  of  views  in  Burmsh  and  Rajpootaua  hy 
Uesare.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  who  receive  a  gdd  medal,  though  aliU 
superior  to  most  Indian  landaoape  photon^u^  we  miss  the  sidt  bsil- 
liant  dalioacy  and  artistio  tivatolant  that  diatsotsrised  ihe  eaAer  aeries 
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p«rtB  of  IndiA,  with  few  azoeptioiu  they  fail  to  pleue  ai  picti 
'  "*  '   {  Trees  is  good,  cat  a  little  wanting  in  < 


_  .  ,  which  gain  tha 
iquitiea,  are  intertstiog  and  good 
thsy  lack  the  riohnt 


illutntiaiu  of  tha 
MrtB  of  IndiA,  with  few  t 
Thsir  Avenue  ^  TamartBd 
««cy.     The  anmitaotnral  anbjectB 
•ilTer  medal  for  photographs  of  aatiqi 
photographsof  dimonltmbjeota;  bnttfii, 

Mma  of  Boame  and  Shepherd's  previous  produotioos  of  the  same  kind, 
■Bc^  ■■  th«  apleiidid  asnsa  of  illuBtrations  of  the  fieringhain  Tsmplea 
•nd.  othar  antiqiiitisa  of  Southern  India. 

1^  tnagnitioent  examples  of  landscape  views  enlarged  by  the  Anto- 
type  Company  from  nemtiyei  by  Ur.  Vernon  Heath,  exhibited  by 
Uessn.  C.  C.  Uaone  and  J.  L.  Lyell,  are  among  the  finest  pictiu^  in 
tha  room,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  they  are  not  for  competition,  as 
th«y  moat  nndmbtedly  have  taken  a  very  high  place.  As  admirable 
atudiea  of  trees  with  and  withoat  foliage  we  may  particiilarly  notice 
Bumiiafn  Beeehui.  The  old  pollard  stnmpa  are  admirably  hronght  out, 
•nd  K>  ia  the  fine  hone-cheannt.  Snoh  studies  shontd  &e  appreciated 
by  aftirtB  as  an  aid  to  the  tme  delineation  of  foliage.  The  Trotxtcht 
akdBen  TeiRK  ia  a  fine  picture.  \nYiea*of  iheHtnuaof  PaHimnent, 
■ize  w  adndraUy  laited  to  Hie  anbjeet.     The 


ailver  itTJDts.  with  the  imnunse  advantage  of  beingperfeoUy  permanent, 
and  not  liable  to  fade  like  the  best  and  moat  perfect)  ailver  prints,  as  is 
only  too  plainly  ahown  in  looking  over  the  collectloni  in  the  Society's 
albnm,  wbire  many  pictures  that  have  taken  gold  medals  in  past  years 
would  not  now  be  tnongfat  worthy  of  mention^berett  of  all  their  rich 
bloom  and  beauty,  uid  theii'  pesrly-^y  half -tints  tnmed  into  dirty 
yallow.  We  we  cUd  that  snoh  fine  prmts  have  corns  to  Indis^  aad  hope 
to  aaa  anr  local  pnotogr^hess  adopting  some  of  the  methods  of  per- 
nuuioat  printing  now  "'»i""g  rapid  progiese  in  Europe. 

^le  specimens  of  heliotypea  by  the  School  of  Militaiy  Engineer- 
ing Chatham,  are  excellent  examples  of  this  method  of  permanent 
printing,  and  show  its  oapabUities  for  the  reproduction  of  work  of 
diffsTAit  kinds.  Thns,  as  arohiteatural  subjects,  St.  Qeorgit  Chapel, 
Wutdaor,  Boehatar  Catlit,  and  RoehttUr  Cathtdrai  are  eioellent  in 
•vary  way,  and,  for  pnrpoaes  of  illnatration,  would  be  vastly  superior 
to  the  beat  en^vinga  or  lithographs.  As  landscape  photographs,  two  are 
almoat  equal  in  beauty  to  silver  prints.  The  reproductions  of  drawings 
are  also  good.  The  specimens  of  Capt.  Abney's  new  ptocesa  of  papyro. 
type^  or  prints  from  gelatinised  paper,  are  also  interorting,  thonf^  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  so  sharp  aa  the  heliotypes,  hi  which  the  gdatuM  film 
ia  aa[^torted  on  ^aa*  or  metal  plate*.  We  have  aeen  aimilar  j>rints 
prodnoed  in  tiiis  oountiy  with  peneot  staaipness  and  firmneos  of  Ime,  so 
that  the  dafeot  is  not  inherent  m  the  process,  and  might  be  avoided  by 
an  improved  mode  of  working. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  aame  stand  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting 


anihiteotnre  of  little-known     ^ai  we  imagine  that,  beside*  the  difficulties  oonnsoted  with  the  climate, 

one  cause  of  the  deficienoy  of  luge  apeeimens  from  our  local  artists 
is  the  want  of  an  appreciative  public  prepared  to  pay  highly  for 
snoh  productions.  The  English  oimtribtition*  are  not  so  numerous  as 
last  year,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  tha  inflnenoe  of  the  prize*  offered  by 
Mr.  Crawshay  for  the  best  portiaita  of  large  size  taken  direet  ot  enlarged 
is  very  marked,  and  the  majority  of  portraits  sent  oat  this  year  are 
either  full  or  about  halt  life-size.  That  this  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direotion  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  as  yet  the  results  cannot  be 
considered  quite  satiifaototy;  though  we  note  a  great  improvement, 
which  will,  doubtless,  be  further  stimulated  by  the  renewal  of  Mr. 
Orawahay's  munificent  offer. 

To  the  left  of  these  are  some  exceedingly  fine  portraits  by  Mr. 
Marshall  Wane,  to  whom  ws  are  glad  to  see  the  jui^nes  have  awarded 
an  extra  gold  medal.  Th^  are  better  than  any  aver  exhibited  in  Cal- 
cuttn,  and  rival  in  all  their  boat  qualiries  the  exqniaite  little  portraits 
exhibited  by  Luokhaidt  hut  year.  The  onl^  defect  we  can  see  in  these 
portraits  is  the  diatiuctneas  of  the  tstoucbing  in  the  faces  both  of  the 
L^e  and  small  portraits. 

The  portrait«  by  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  though  showing  no 
marked  advance  or  novelty  in  style,  well  mamtain  the  high  reputation 
.    _     _  .  .  -     ■  aail^  '  "        ...-.-.—    .. 


of  the  firm,  and  have  gained  a  silver  medal  as  the  beat  port) 

in  India.   We  notice  a  few  of  the  eo-oalled  "Rembrandt     effects,  which 

are  at  least  as  good  as  auythins  of  the  kind  dona  elsewhere. 

The  groups  by  Westfield  and  Co.  are  all  very  good,  particularly  those 
of  the  Siamese  Ambasudors  and  the  Japanese  troupe.  The  specimens 
of  carU-de-vitUe  and  cabinet  portraits  comprise  some  excellent  work, 
particularly  the  cameo  vignettes,  some  of  which  are  as  good  as  any- 
thing we  have  seen  of  the  same  kind  from  European  studios.  Mr. 
Westfield  has  been  unusually  aaccessf  ul  in  bis  portraits  of  children. 

Captain  B.  Swiney  has  not  oome  forward  so  wall  aa  last  year,  but 
—  j_  -  > jpj^  ^  combination  printing  which  are  interesting  and 


unestiye 
Turning 


oollectian  of  Woodbnn types,  admirably  exemplifying  the  value  of  the     play  to  photograph  such  suhjeots  ;   but   the  a 
the  l>race**  fm  the  production  of  photographs  of  portraiture,  landscapes,     ne«»tivas  and  prints,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 

architeotur*)  reproductions  of  paiotinga   and    engravings,  articles  of  '      "^  ■■    --=  "- ■'■ — ' •  '•■-'■'■  -"■'  -*■ 

vertu,  tu>.  In  aoftn***  and  delicacy  of  gradation  the^  are  very  superior 
to  UiB  beliotype*  and  eollotypss,  and  except  by  the  initiated  would  not 
be  reoognissd  from  silver  prmts.  The  only  drawback  to  the  jirooess  is 
th«t  tha  mxa  of  the  picture  that  oan  be  produoed  by  it  is  liimted  ;•  and 
we  b^eve  it  has  not  been  found  praoticahle  to  prodnce  picture*  larger 
than  10  -!-  8,  or  12  -H  10.  Bat  even  within  these  limits  there  is  a  vast 
field  of  uefulne**  for  it,  and  it  is  already  t<^  largely'  allied  in  Eng- 
land and  France  for  the  repiodnotian  of  copies  of  puntangs  and  i 

other 

SKoitectural  sn^eot,  the  largest  of  the 


e  repiodnotii: 
other  pnrpose*  of  book  illustmtioo. 
may  particularly  notdoe  " 


The  views  of  Holland  l 


puntuigs 

Woodbniytypos 

a  very  perfect  illustration  of  an  Indian 

"  "  '   k     The  portraits  of  the 

re  01  interest  at  the  present 

are  very  good ;  so  also  are  the 

"" ihotographa 


reprodnetaon  ot  paintingB,  drawinn,  and  engravinra.  The  photogn 
of  old  ohina  have  apeouiar  pale  blue  tone,  admirably  suited  to  the 
jeet  Ills  jud^  have  vary  deservedly  awarded  am  eztr*  silver  m 
'"""""""  "Hautiful  piotr — 


for  thoM  beautiful , 

Faong  these  ace  •ome  excellent  examploa  ot  photolithography  by  Mr. 
J.  Hoona,  Ooverament  PhotoUthographer  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
partiradarW  dMr,  sharp,  and  firm  in  the  lines,  and  we  ore  glad  to  see 
that  th^  have  obtained  honoumble  mention. 

Next  to  these  are  several  specimens  of  pfaotocollotypes,  exhibited  by 
the  Photognohio  Braseh  of  the  Burveyor-aenaral's  CMfice,  illnstratbg 
the  valoe  of  tiie  process  for  various  pnrpoaas.  The  oopie*  of  map*  are 
tha  tM*t,  but  oonndentble  progress  has  been  made  in  prmting  in  half  • 
if  the  iMidsaapeB  are  a  little  WM^in^  in  delioaoy. 


liius  we  find  not  only  copies  of  pictures,  but  examples  of  re- 
productions of  sculpture,  aa  wsU  as  of  Indian  silversmith's  work,  ahawl 
stuffs,  and  brocade  tissues. 

Ttie  first  to  notioe  are  the  reproduotions  of  Indian  fabno*  by  the 
Fhotograptdo  Branch  of  the  Survevor-Qeneral'a  OfGoe,  comprising 
reduced  oopie*  of  Cashmere  shawls,  brocade,  doputtas,  Ac  We  only 
n^iet  that  photography  is  unable  to  render  the  tasteful  colouring  that 
distinguislies  the  best  productions  of  the  Indian  loom  with  the  same 
perfectiiMl  as  it  doa  their  texture  and  pattern. 

The  admirable  aeries  of  photocraphs  of  statnaTy  by  Mr.  W.  England 
merite  partioular  attention  for  the  delicacy  and  perfection  of  light  and 
shade  which  eharaoterise  them.  At  first  sight  it  wonld  aeam  child's 
ilay  to  photograph  such  suhjeots ;  but  the  manipolaldon  of  both 
ie«»tives  and  prints,  ao  as  bo  produce  the  effect  most  suitable  to  each 
-nbjeCt,  and  the  proper  direction  of  light  and  shads,  so  as  to  produce 
relief,  and  bring  out  the  beauties  of  the  work  without  deep  black 
shadows  on  tba  one  hand  or  fiat  blank  whites  on  the  other,  demand 
considerable  technical  skill  and  arlistio  taste,  aad  we  quite  agree  with 
the  judge*  that  these  beautiful  picture*  are  worthy  of  the  award  of 
an  extra  silver  medal. 

On  tba  same  stand,  to  tha  right,  are  two  little  ^tni^ictnre*  by  Mr. 
J.  Hubbard,  of  London,  well  deserving  of  notioe.  They  are  entitled 
Stdai  MomeaU  and  Thinting  it  Over,  and  teU  their  own  stories  very 
effectively.  These  beautiful  little  pictures  admirably  show  the  oapabili- 
tie*  of  photography  in  this  direction,  and  we  only  regret  that  there  are 
not  more  of  them,  so  that  they  might  have  reoeived  more  than  (he 
houourablo  mention  of  the  judges. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  the  exhibition  without  expressing 
our  disappointment  at  tha  want  of  eridance  of  progress  in  this  country, 
either  in  the  artistic  or  teohoical  applications  of  photo|:raphy.  T^ere 
is  an  immense  and  almost  nntrodden  fi^d  for  the  exercise  of  the  art  in 
directions  peouharly  adapted  for  amateurs  j  but  we  see  few  signs  of  any 
inclination  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track,  or  to  da  anything  more  than 
go  over  again  what  has  hesn  done  bsfors.  We  •hould  like  to  ■•*  mora 
Qlustrations  ot  Indian  ethxdogy,  natural  hi*t«y.  botanjr,  maaufao- 
turo,  and  indnstiial  arts  ;nKve  views  obo*en  rather  a*  pleauDg  picture* 
and  artiitia  bit*  than  a*  well  known  plao** ;  and  more  example*  of  new 


tng     ^^lile  the  ulver  printing  ram^ns  the  si 


t,  every  ye«r  see*  u 


pMv*ni*at*  in  tbe*e  proceaHS,  and  a  diminution  in  the  obstacle*  and 

difflonltie*  that  hinder  their  gNietal  adoptitm.    ^- '— "- ' '  •-  **- 

•---  -" ■-'--"Ulliethaf-— "~ 


We  look  f  onnrd  to  the 
i«  axe^tfam  iutead  td  bnng  tha  rule. 
ia  partcaitnT*k  'a*  might  b*  a«p»at*d,  the  finest  epaoiman*  are  from 
TJMlinrt.  but  OiM  local  wntributton*  sm  snuaally  numurouSt  and  many 
ot^MD  ar*  in  their  way  quite  equal  to  the  best  work  done  m  Enrops; 


CflrrtsponBenH. 


ALsruEN  IS  CHLORo-BEOMiaKO  Putis.— Compajowii  ot  Sktxkal 

PROCKISIS.— ALBUMES   as  A   SCBaTHATUM. 

MoiiB  than  fear  year*  ago,  whilat  experinnntiag  with  the  eollodio- 
branide  prMsas,  I  mads  a  nnmbw  of  trial*  of  aUmmt*  in  oonnection 
with  it.  Son*  o(  the  remit*  whioh  I  obtalnad  w<n  aio**din^y  sati*- 
faatory.    I  did  not  puUish  thnn ;  for  I  ngardad  thsm  u  inoomplet*, 
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uid  poitpoii«d  the  matter  W.  I  ilionld  Ii*Te  fiuitlMd  other  tnius  ^  in- 

TOitig&tiaii,  bnt  tba  time  never  came.  Within  the  lart  jreu  or  two  I 
have  been  much  impreised  with  the  inflnence  of  alhnmen  od  m;  filmi, 
and  now  propose  to  give  the  matter  a  careful  atady.  In  my  note-book 
of  the  period  above  referred  to  I  fiod  the  following  formnla  noted  ai 
hsTing  given  the  most  Batiafactory  reanlta  out  of  many  that  were  triad. 
The  emulaion  plate,  after  having  lain  in  water  till  the  greaay  mark* 
were  gone,  wm  poored  over  with  the  following  aolntion : — 

Water    1  ounce. 

Gum  20  grains. 

"Sugar 5     .. 

Dilate  albumen    I  ounce. 

Solution  aluminic  acetate 10  minims. 

Liquid  ammonia 30      „ 

The  dilute  albumen  was  prepared  by  aliaking  np  the  whites  of  two 
egga  with  five  ounces  of  water.  The  aluminic  acetate  was  the  com- 
mercial Bolntion  as  ordinarily  lold. 

In  reviewing  this  formula  I  oouclade  that  there  wai  too  mnch  of  both 
albumen  and  ammonia,  also  that  it  -would  probably  be  improved  by 
tbe  addition  of  pyrogallio  acid  ;  but  at  the  time  I  epeak  of  1  had  not 
foDud  out  the  value  of  pyrogallic  ooid  for  the  treatment  of  dry  plates. 

It  seems  also  probable  that  saliolne,  uther  with  or  witiiout  pyiogalUo 
acid,  would  be  usefnl,  as  also  the  staining  ot  the  film  with  coralline 
instead  of  litmus.  All  these  points  I  propose  to  study  out,  and  shall 
take  pleasure  in  communioitiDg  the  results  to  your  readers. 

CoKiparative  SetulU.— la  reviewiog  recently  a  very  large  number  ot 
dry-plate  negatives  I  Hud  that  the  vary  best  that  were  obtained  were, 
amongst  the  oarljer,  those  to  which  litmus  was  osed,  and  amongat  the 
later,  those  made  with  pyrogallic  acid.  The  latter  are  the  more  sensitive; 
the  exposure  is  shortened,  but  the  resulting  negative  is  not  better, 
though  equally  good.  These  negatives  inolade  plates  made  by  a  great 
variety  of  dry  procesaas,  with  and  without  a  negative  bath,  and  many 
pUtes  made  by  the  gahitine-boney  process.  The  ohloro-bromide  plates 
are  mnoh  better  than  any  others. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  some  remarks  published 
by  Mr.  Stillman  a  few  months  since  on  dry-plate  work.  In  msny 
points  my  exparienea  oorrespoods  very  closely  with  his ;  and  what  I 
specially  like  in  his  investigations  is  the  determination  to  gat  at  the 
bottom  of  any  matter  in  hand,  if  Iftbonr  and  endless  experiments  can 
accomplish  it.  Mr.  Stillman  remarks  that,  after  all  his  eiporience  in 
dry-plate  work,  ha  finds  nothing  equal  to  the  wet  for  searching  out 
faint  lights  in  deep  shadows.  Thia  inferiority  of  the  dry  processes  is 
one  which  has  rested  on  my  nund  for  years— so  much  so  that  in  all  my 
comparative  trials  with  dry  plates,  of  which  I  have  made  a  veiy  large 
nnmber,  I  include  an  object  in  intensely  deep  shadi/w  beside  one  very 
brightly  lighted,  and  carefuUy  note  the  relative  amount  of  detail  in  the 
shodow  that  can  be  obtained  without  carrying  the  development  far 
enough  to  injntB  the  high  lights.  My  test  object  is  a  stove-house  in 
foU  sunshine,  including  a  piana  so  deep  that  the  wall  beneath  it  does 
not  receive  a  partiole  of  light  from  the  sky,  but  only  some  taint  diffused 
light  radiated  from  grass  and  gravel  roads.  The  deGoieooias  of  detail 
in  the  deep  shadows  were  always  vexatioas  with  the  coffee  process,  the 
tannin  tc.,  also  with  the  honey-glycerine;  but  with  the  diloro- 
bromide  plates  and  pyro.  preserraUve  I  con  gat,  by  eitending  the  time 
and  developing  carefully,  a  vary  satisfactory  amount  of  detail  in  these 
dark  places. 

Even  were  I  to  admit  (and  I  ahould  hesitate  to  do  it)  that  the  chloro- 
bromide  process  is  inferior  to  the  wet  iu  this  respect,  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  to  it  acme  counterbalancing  advantages.  The  high  lights 
have  vary  little  tendency  to  become  too  dense  i  I  might  olmoet  say 
they  never  do  whan  tolerably  weU  monagad.  U  a  plate  has  been  very 
mnoh  over-exposed  the  high  lights  will  print  flat,  but  not  snowy; 
there  wiU  be  a  want  of  detail,  but  not  of  opooity.  Only  in  one  case  U  oue 
troubled  with  too  opaque  a  result,  and  that  is  when  a  brighUy-illumi- 
nated,  lunny  distanoa  ia  oombinod  with  a  foreground  of  shaded  foliage 
— a  combination  which  may  trouble  even  an  experienced  wet-plate 
photographer. 

Svbilratum  Iff  Albiimm.~l  Doivxlhtt,  from  time  to  time,  albumen  is 
recommended  aa  a  snbstratum  for  dry  plates.  Several  years  ago  I 
determined  to  test  its  applicability  carefully,  which  was  done  in  the 
following  mannerr— The  albumen  solution  was  applied  over  part  of  a 
plate  in  the  form  of  a  broad  band  about  ha)f;way  between  the  middle 
and  the  edge,  and  wM  carried  round  the  plate  tn  this  way,  forming  a 
sort  of  oblong  frama,  aad^dng  the  osntral  portion,  and  having  a  wide 


border  outside  it,  the  centre  and  the  outside  portion  having  nothing 
between  them  and  the  glau  except,  of  course,  at  the  edge,  where  ag 
edging  of  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  benzole  held  the  film  to  the  glass. 
In  this  way  the  albumenised  portion  extended  through  all  pvta  of  the 
view,  and  afforded  a  very  fair  test.  The  result  was  that  oil  those 
portions  of  the  film  under  which  was  the  albumen  gave  a  poorer  and 
weaker  image.  The  trial  was  made,  I  think,  on  three  plates  airanl- 
taneottsly,  and  the  evidence  against  tdbumen  was  so  overwhelming  that 
I  have  never  repeated  the  trial.  M.  C^Bir  Lea. 

Philadtlplua,  March  12.  1874. 

NBaLBo-PBitiirmc— Rehderino  Papbb  TitAHsrADEKT.— Taxiho 
Lutes  PoRTRitrs  Direct. 
SiNca  the  date  of  my  last  letter  I  have  been  shown  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  new  French  process  of  painting  photographs  in  oil  coloar  at  the 
back,  alluded  to  by  me  tn  a  reoent  latter,  and  can  now  give  my  readan 
as  fall  information  respecting  it  as  can  be  obtained.  The  prooees  ■■ 
called  "  NeOlzo-Pbihitibg,"  and  has  been  patented  ia  France  b; 
MH.  C.  Herbert  and  0.  Puttamans  (not  Pettit,  as  I  before  stated). 
Thoaewho  wish  to  learn  the  ptacessmust  apply  to  tbelattargmitlaman, 
at  the  following  address  : — No.  1 1,  Rue  St.  Laiare,  Paris.  Bpecimens  of 
different  kinds  will  be  sent  by  him  on  receipt  of  from  five  to  ten  franca; 
and  the  appliances  for  working  the  process  can  be  obtained  fioni 
M.  Caretta,  31,  Ens  d'Enghian,  Paris. 

The  specimens  which  I  wss  shown  were  mounted  upon  oonvaa  when 
of  large  size,  and  upon  small  wooden  pantls  when  no  larger  than  carta 
dtvltUt.  They  looked  exactly  Bke  common  oU  paintings,  and  were  very 
vigorous,  neat,  and  smart ;  and,  if  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
Etty  or  Vandyke,  were  at  least  as  good  as  good  coloured  photogr^)iu 
commonly  are—indeed,  I  may  .say  better,  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
the  principle  of  applying  the  colour  having  been  more  correot. 

The  materials  were  contained  in  a  nice,  lai^  convenient  wooden  box, 
and  consisted  of  ^certain  bottles  of  varnish,  each  holding  about  a  pint, 
together  with  a  good  assortment  of  oil  colours  in  tubes,  and  brushes. 

A  print  upon  albumenised  paper  is  first  rendered  transparent  by 
brushing  over  it  a  special  kind  of  oil  or  varnish,  which  is  prepared  for 
the  parposB.  It  has  a  dork-red  colour,  and  looks  very  like  a  miitara 
'of  boiled  oil  and  tarpantine.  AVheu  this  is  dry  the  photograph  ii 
painted  upon  the  back.  It  is  then  retouched  upon  the  face,  and  ■• 
finally  mounted  upon  canvas  or  panel  with  another  preparation  which 
looks  very  mnch  like  a  thick  solution  of  glue. 

The  photogiaph,  when  rendered  transparent  by  the  red  varnish abon 
alluded  to,  has  a  decided  yellow  tinge  ;  but  in  other  respsots  the  method 
is  tolerably  snocaesful.  I  should,  however,  recommend  in  prefottoa 
my  own  solution  (arrived  at  after  a  considerable  number  of  experimeoti), 
which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  colourless  linseed  oil  and  benzolina— 
first,  because  this  imparts  no  yellow  tinge  to  the  paper ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  benzolina,  being  a  more  volatile  spirit  than  turpentine  and 
more  penetrating,  carries  the  oil  with  it  more  thoronghly  into  all  the 
pores  of  the  paper. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  this  process  to  the  notice  of  photcgrapbio 
colonrists  and  artists ;  for  I  believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  right  in  principle 
very  simple  in  practice,  and  capable  of  yielding  the  moat  spl«idi<l 
resalts  in  the  bands  of  a  man  of  taste.  To  suppose  that  by  any  process 
a  photographic  portrait  can  be  successfully  coloured  by  a  person  ioiUmI 
taste  would,  of  course,  be  abeocd.  No  one  but  a  trained  and  elenr 
artist  can  really  snoeeed  in  colouring  a  photograph  properly.  It  wiD, 
however,  be  a  great  aid  to  him  when  the  prooass  employed  ia  one  whidi 
does  not  hide  the  details,  which  is  true  of  the  prooeis  now  under 
consideration. 

1  am  glad  to  sea  that  our  Editors  have  taken  up  the  lubject  d 
rendering  paper  toanspareut,  and  that  my  ideas  are  pret^  mucb  in 
accord  with  theirs  as  to  the  best  means  for  this  purpose,  via.,  colcurkai 
linseed  oil  in  preference  to  a  varnish. 

French  photographers  are  just  now  engaged  in  a  lively  discussion  ti 
to  the  cause  of  the  yellow  spots  in  prints ;  ondoneof  them,  Mademciselk 
Kosina  Mezzara,  affirms  pcaitively  that  she  has  discovered  it  ^ 
traces  it  to  smoking  tobacco  or  taking  snuff  whilst  fixing  or  washng 
the  prints.  It  appears  that  cinders  from  the  fragrant  weed,  when  in  a 
state  of  combustion,  fall  from  the  pipe  or  cigar  into  ths  washing-water 
or  solutions  and  produce  these  spots  I  M.  Laoon  has  reminded  us  l^t 
the  late  M.  Clandat  bald  a  similar  opinion,  and  strongly  objected  to  the 
presence  of  the  seductive  weed  within  the  area  devoted  to  photagraphio 
operationi.  The  moral  ia — give  up  smoking  and  •Duffittgi  (sd  thereby 
save  your  hsaltb,  your  money,  and  your  pictures.      O 
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I  haTebaeu  ipending  %  tew  Styi  lately  irithitLj  friend  M.  Mivioa,  of 
Bennas,  and  we  have  tried  nany  mtere«tiiig  ezperimeiit*  together. 
Amongit  othen,  ha  took  a  large  diieot  portrait  of  me,  about  half  Itfe- 
■iz^  wiUi  a  large  Derc^  laiu  hariiig  five  inohes  apertnre.  In  order  to 
■horteu  the  ezpoaore  a  sheet  of  groond  glaia  was  held  before  the  Una 
tor  a«eaoDdor  two  a*  loott  a«  the  oap  wu  removed;  and,  in  order  to 
■harpen  the  definition,  a  atop  wa«  introduced  daring  one-half  of  the 
•zpoture.  Twenty  aecondB  were  given,  and  the  image  oame  ont  well; 
nose  of  the  detail*  of  m;  black  velvet  ooat  were  at  all  defective.  The 
face  alone  woold  only  have  required  aboat  ten  eecondi,  which  bean  oat, 
I  tbink,  aome  remarka  which  I  made  in  the  Ia*t  namber  in  an  article 
0»  TaMng  L^ft-See  Head*  Bireet. 

Whilat  with  M.  Mdvinj  I  had  another  look  at  the  direct  poaitive 
Blinded  to  in  my  latt  letter.  It  ia  extremely  thin — aa  mnoh  ao  aa  a 
oonuoon  glaaa  poaitive — nevertheleta  it  ha«  given,  by  enlargement  to 
tlu«e  timei  linear,  an  extremely  vigorona  negative. 

If  any  of  my  readera  ahonld  be  orouing  the  Channel  thia  year  I 
■troDgly  adviaa  them  to  try  the  following  remedy  for  aea-aickneaa, 
which  they  will  find  far  better  than  Lord  Byron'a  famoaa  beefsteak — 
viz.,  a  bottle  of  champagne,  ehared  with  a  fellow-paaaanger  Of  oonrae 
I  do  not  mean  the  aophiatioated  tartaric  joioa  of  the  grape  manafactnred 
aocotdiog  to  the  formola  of  the  renowned  Moot,  bat  the  pare,  on- 
adulterated  vintage  of  Berkahire — the  delicioiu  jaioe  of  the  ripe  T^ig'"*' 
gooaeberry,  athalf-a-crownabottle,  which  ia  the  next  beat  beverage  in  the 
world  to  good  Engliah  ale.  Try  it,  dear  reader,  and  yon  will  not  be 
deceived.  Snob,  at  leatt,  h^  been  my  recent  experience  on  croaaing  the 
Other  day  to  the  old  ooantry  from  St.  Male  in  the  jawa  of  a  atiff 
lua'weater.  ' 

And  whilit  on  the  mbjeot  of  wine— or  itntF  called  by  that  name  in 
England — let  me  mention  a  teat  lor  yoor  claret.    Aid  a  little  ii 
developer  to  it,  and  if  it  torn  black  from  the  preaence  of  logwood  oae 
it  for  the  inaide  of  yonr  camera  rather  than  for  the  inaide  of  yanr 
■tcHnach.  '  Taoius  Sdtioh,  B.A. 

Btaat  Vicarage,  near  OhetUr, 

March  26,  1874.  _^^ 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 
FRANCE. 

To  the  EsiTOits. 
Gkhtumih,— It  would,  I  venture  to  think,  intereat  yonr  readen  if 


without  power  or  authority  !    Of  what  clasa  are  tbe«e  "  titolan     com- 
poMdt    Are  there  any  amatenra  amooKst  them  F    Why,  too,  is  either 


ve  might,  perhaps,  get  same  biota 
1  of  photographic  aociettea  on  thia 
vork  well  F  and  what  are  ita  advan- 


."  and  what  their  privileges  f    What  subacription  ia  paid  in 
eaco  ciaaa  I    1  do  not  doubt  it  ia  all  clear  and  reasonable  enough,  if  one 
did  bnt  know  what  it  all  meana  ;  we  might,  perhaps,  get  same  biota 
for  the  management  and  constitation 
aide  of  the  water.   ,  Doe*  the  ayatem  work 
taoea  or  drawback*',  if  there  be  any  I 

To  jndge  from  tiie  reports  of  its  meeting*  strange  thin^  happen 
Uiare,  as  in  other  plaoaa.  For  inatanoe :  at  the  last  meeting  (aa  re- 
ported) U.  Hermuia  showed  a  new  lens  made  otSint  gkn»,  m  which 
febe  iwv«%  claimedf or  it  [a*  reported)  ia  that  "red lead"  forma  part  of 
it*  oompoaition.  As  ■vtM  might  he  have  described  a  new  aamagt 
dumpling  of  which  tavaage  formed  part  of  its  composition.  It,  alao, 
beinA  npwards  of  three  inohes  in  diameter  (eighty-uree  centimetres), 
woaU  actually  cover  a  earle-de-viaite  plate  1  Surely  the  "titulan" 
moat  have  known  better  than  to  pnt  forward  a  fens  on  such  groonda. 
I  daresay  it  i*  all  explaioable,  Httat  at  preaent  a  photographic  fog 
haage  over  it. — I  am,  yours,  kc.,  P.  li  Ifivi  ForaBB. 

SMidy  of  Arlt,  John-tirttt,  Adtlphi, 
MartA  30, 1874. 


OSNTUimr, — A  paragraph  in  your  laat  ialua  raspeoting  the  enamel 
prooeee  oalla  for  acme  notice  from  na,  and  we  think  in  common  faitnea* 
Jon  will  not  dent  i>*  the  right  to  answer  the  aharces  yon  bring  againat  na. 

It  has  been  inH  said  that  "a  lie  which  ia  half  a  trnth  ia  alwaya  the 
Uaekeat  of  lies"  and  the  moat  difficult  to  meet;  but,  in  the  case  of 
yomaelvaa  and  Mr.  Wataon  on  the  one  aide,  and  caraelves  on  the  other, 
w*  lutre  SO  difficult  ia  nakiag  a  very  olear  (ad  atiaightforwaid  anaver, 


although  yon  have  prejudged  the  oase,  having  only  haatd  one  aide.  We 
do  not  envy  you  the  apparent  avidity  with  which  yon  have  tnatehed  at 
what  appear*,  to  you  to  be  a  great  scandal  oonneotad  with  our  name*. 
Bat  it  i(  no  part  of  our  pnrpose  to  anawor  any  interpretation  yon  pnt 
upon  the  matter;  our  only  object  at  preaeut  is  to  answer  Ux.  Watson. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  case  are  these: — A  few  yean  ago  we  bought 
Mr.  Wataon'*  proceaa  oueucumbered  with  any  restriction*  whatever 
aa  toiUuse;  we  gave  him  three  guineas  for  it,  and  ware  rather  aurariaed 
to  find  that  all  the  main  principle*  of  the  process  had  been  auvady 
printed  in  your  own  pages.  We  made  many  thoiuanda  of  experiment* 
m  thia  process,  by  which  we  introduced  improvement*  Uiat  were,  not 
even  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Watson,  rendering  the'reanlta  much  more 
beautiful,  and  the  working  so  entirely  certain  that  it  became  a  great 
commercial  auccess. 

Having  some  inqniriea  from  America  tor  onr  prooesi  (which  anwa 
from  the  beauty  of  eome  ipecimemi  we  had  sent  to  the  ezhiUtion  of  tiie 
N.  P.  A. )  we  onered  the  proceaa  for  sale,  at  the  same  time  writing  to 
Mr.  Wataon  acquainting  nim  of  the  fact,  and  saying  that  if  the  sale 
came  off  we  would  give  nim  a  fair  share  in  the  proceM*.  Then  came  a 
letter  from  America  saying  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  Becore  a 
patent,  and  then  we  wrote  the  prhale  letter  to  Mr.  Wataon  (which, 
according  to  the  uaages  which  obtain  among  gentleman,  ahonld  not 
have  been  published)  from  which  yon  have  given  exbact*,  and  whidii 
if  yon  had  printed  the  latter  aa  a  whole,  or  given  the  extnota  fairly, 
would  be  seen  to  be  an  offer  to  Mr.  Wataon  to  join  him  in  an  American 
patent  and  to  go  shares  in  the  prooeeda,  he  taking  one-third  and  yn 
two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts,  we  paying  all  expense*  out  of  our  two* 
thirds.  Thia  Mr.  Wataon  declined  to  do  unlee*  we  would  pay  liim  a 
large  aum  down.  As  we  could  not  come  to  any  terms  with  Mr.  Watson 
in  ^e  matter,  we  wrote  over  to  America  to  atop  any  fnrther  prooeeding 
being  taken  about  the  patent. 

Oara^ent  in  America  now  tries  to  sell  ourprcMis — whiohia  avowedly 
a  great  improvement  on  Mr.  Watson'a — in^nerioa  as  a  aeoret  prooeaa; 
ai^if  you  think  there  ia  anj[  harm  in  tht*  yon  are,  of  oonrae,  competent 
to  hold  and  express  your  opinion*. 

We  gather  from  your  paragraph  that  Mr.  Wataon  hat  oarried  ont  a 
patent  for  his  process  in  Amenca.  We  are  glad.  All  we  ask  is— let 
the  Americana  go  and  see  onr  specimena  and  his,  and  let  them  ohoose 
which  prooaas  Qiey  will  buy,  we  do  not  mind  aaying  thi*  now  that 
Mr.  Wataon  ha*  taken  up  arms  against  as.  We  Bhonid  have  been  varj 
sorry  to  run  counter  to  hi*  intereat  either  here  or  in  America  had  he 
not  showed  snoh  an  ntter  disregard  for  all  we  have  tried  to  do  for  him. 
We  have  recommended  hia  proceaa  both  in  private  and  in  print.  We 
endeavoured  to  get  him  to  join  u*  in  a  patent  by  which,  bad  he  acceded 
to  our  proposals,  he  would  have  reaped  a  large  pecuniary  benefit.  We 
assisted  bim  in  a  personal  matter,  m  wbich  we  used  our  inflaenoe  to 
stop  proceeding*  at  law,  and  he  auured  n*  that  our  asststanoe  wa*  of 
the  greateat  service  to  him.     And,  in  abort,  we  have  done  all  we  oonld 


..  man  who  ia  ao  utterly  impracticable,  we  having  tonnd  him  to  be  one 
of  tho«e  men  for  whom  it  ia  impcnaible  to  do  any  kiudasas,  or  to  aasiat 
in  any  way,  without  exciting  their  snapicioua  that  they  are  going  to  be 
injured.— We  are,  yours,  to.,  - 

H.  P.  BoBiifiOH  AHS  N.  K.  CExaaiLL. 

TuiArii^  WeU*,Mareh 
28,  1864. 

[We  have,  of  aonrse,  not  the  least  olgeation  to  print  the  letter  of 
Measra.  Robinson  and  CberrilL  Into  the  matters  personal  between' 
Mr.  Watson  and  them  we  do  not  caxe  to  enter ;  bnt,  ao  far  aa  the 
prooett  is  concerned,  it  appeara  to  ua  that  Maaars.  BobinaoQ  avd 
Clierrill  bear  out  om  ramarka  to  the  fnlleat  extent.  We  know 
nothing  whatever  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  American  adventure ;  bnt  ijf 
it  arose  from  the  high  quality  of  the  apeoimens  exhibited  by  them 
there,  they  must  have  been  ainnularly  different  from  those  exhibited 
by  the  aame  firm  in  Loudon.  Bat,  passing  that  over,  if  the  proceaa 
was  not  Mr.  Watson's  to  begin  with,  and  if  the;  improved  it  to  each 
a  degree  that  they  could  fairly  claim  to  Bell  it  aa  a  secret  prooeaa  ia 
America,  why  did  hia  refnaal  to  join  them  prevent  the  patent  from 
being  oarried  ont  in  tbeii  own  name  ?  Hie  impracticability  could  hnra 
been  DO  anffioient  reason.  Itiaringular,  too,  tliet  the  American  patent 
agent  ahould  have  "  boiled  down  "  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill'a 
iustruotiona  to  merely  what  we  might  call  a,  "  Watson  reaidne,"  if  tha 
alterations  they  hod  made  virtually  converted  the  prooeaa  into  a  new 
one.  Most  of  alt  are  we  puzzled  to  occoaot  for  tlie  reappearance  ot 
these  gentlemen  as  vendors  of  a  itcret  proceaa  after  the  uiilure  of  tha 
patent  notion.  We  have  been  wont  to  hear  of  their  generosity  ia 
never  keeping  anything  back  from  their  brethren ;  bnt  here  we  find 
them  first  trying  to  obtain  s  patent  from  what  they  admit  waa  biU 
partially  tlieira,  and  then,  failing  in  that,  andeavooring  to  follow 


explanatien  upon  thia  point.    These  gentlemen  wish  that  n 

ba  thaii  mdiofttiiw,  pdated  in  tiotnto  the  latter  bom  wliicb  wa . 
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LApdl  i,  l«Ti 


uiT  one   ibanld  sn^aot  m 
1  tue  omuMion;  bat  va  fanej 


that  Auc  leaders  will  hare  the  uma  diSonltj  as  oarBelvea  ia  finding 
ont  bowlSi.  Wataoa  wu  to  leoeive  one-third  of  the  grow  piooaeda 
when  the  "  keen  Amerioan  "  fint  gets  one-half.  The  sam  whiob  Ur. 
Wataon  aak«d  before  joining  in  the  patent  was  the  fiftj  pounds  here 
said  to  be  promiaed  him  on  the  completion  of  the  sale.  The  folloir- 
Ing  is  the  letler  in  queation : — 

^  "Aim  80, 1871. 

"OuaSia,— R  will  btinyonrnaollHtfonfhatws  told  ;oiiK»istiia*  ago 
that  *«  wore  endMiourliu  to  mU  oar  knovlsdge  of  tli*  eiunwl  prooeu  to  a 
fentlsmui  abrowl,  &nd  that,  in  Uu  sTent  of  tbs  lala  bcinj  oomplatad,  vs 
proEalicd  te  Hnd  yon  fifty  pomidj )  tliat  ii.  raj^twiiig  wa  got  tlw  nun  jtn  (wa  i) 
Bnpad  to  obtain. 

"  Tb«  iwrty  to  whom  va  bare  bam  unioiu  to  ull  ia  m  Amsricsn ;  and,  ai 
JOD  know  Amsriou)!  are  keen  man  of  baiineu,  bo  oar  Mend  bu  sone  abont  to 
asoars  the  game  to  himielf  b;  taking  out  a  patont  tor  tha  piooeu  Ibr  Amerloa. 

"  Tbii  patent  ba  finda  he  Mnnol  eiteuli  Aimnlf,  ai  the  patent  law  of  the 
United  Statea  raqnirea  the  doonmenta  to  be  lijniea  and  awom  bcAm  a  notary 


_.   ._ „ ,..oeM,eapedaU7«*  the  patent  agent  in 

!■  Unitod  Btate*  haa,  in  dnwin^  ant  bia  ■peoBioation,  redneed  onr  elaborato 
inatruotioni  to  anah  a  Tory  elementary  form  aa  la  laave  in  reality  nothing  bnt 
yonr  principija  lerj  mnch  u  yon  gave  them  in  yoQr  two-gainoa  circular. 

"  Under  these  ciTcnmatencGB  we  Ibink  that  the  follgwicir  offer  will  meet  the 
uuitica  of  the  case,  and  that  it  will  alw  be  foaad  faTODrable  (o  your  iHtareila, 
We  propose  that  jou  shnold  sign  thedoouments  conjointly  with  ni,  and  wo  will 
Iniert  your  name  in  every  place  where  ours  has  been  put  aa  inTontOTB,  aa — 
'And  also  W T Watson,  of  Hull,  in  tha  coonty  of ■ 

"  In  ooneideration  of  your  name  appearing  in  the  patent — the  patent  baiag 
made,  ia  hot,  in  onr  joint  namei—we  will  agree  to  band  oier  to  yoa  one-third 
of  alt'tbat  wa  moefTe  tor  tha  pnmeai. 

"  WaihealdlcU  yoa  that  onr  American  friend,  being,  aa  we  ear,  a  keen  man 
of  bniineaa,  hai  lanad  blaiA  mail  on  tha  prooeea  to  the  extent  of  one-halt  the 
grota  raoeipta.  Still,  even  after  this  heavy  redaotian,  we  doubt  not  that  th* 
teealpti  whioh  ooEoe  to  England  will  be  aomethinir  pretty  considerable,  though, 
of  oourae,  we  cannot  In  the  leaat  say  bow  mni^  it  would  be.— Yonrs,  very 


trnly,  Ron  ma  ox 

Thoae  of  onr  leadeta  who  oaie  to  look  at  the  extraeta  we  gave  from 
thia  letter  last  week  and.  to  compare  them  nith  the  entire  dacument 
here  giren  will  not,  we  feel  lore,  join  in  the  opinion  that  we  wished 
to  do  Meaara.  Babinaon  and  ChemU  aaj  Tinlriiiiinflin  nhea  w«  with- 
held it— Ebb.]  _ 

AN8WSBS  TO  COBRBBFONDBNTS. 


fg"  Ocmtptndmli  thtuld  nntr  itrUt  an  talk  tUUt  of  tkt  paptr. 

EzoHaiMiBa.— In  onr  next. 

HaNkT  Baiataa. — Rcoeived.     Thanka.    In  onr  next. 

L^ircuiHinE  Photo. — Tba  addreaa  required  ia  "Great  Qneaa  Btieat,  London, 

W.C." 
H.  U . — We  have  eaamlned  the  hydrometer  and  And  that  it  ii  not  hiteoded  fbr 

^ver  at  all,  bat  tor  a  totally  di&erent  jinrpoae.    No  wonder,  tberafbre,  that 

yanlUled  in  testing  the  atnngtfa  of  tnaallver  bath  by  ita  meani. 
AnATiiia  (Kerry). — It  is  much  better  to  intensify  la  the  dark  room  than  in 

daylight.    If  the  negative  be  previonsly  fixed  (hia  ia  of  leas  oonaeqnenoe. 

Tha  prinCa  yon  enclosed  are  UMriy  aa  good  as  oonld  be  obtained  from  Iha 

negalivea  eten  by  an  aiperieneed  prinlw. 
J.  M.  (Edinbnrgh). —  We  are  unable  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  lens  from 

the  data  of  which  you  pat  na  in  poBBeeBion;  nor  are  we  ao  well  acqaaintBd 

with  Uio  trade  ibark  as  to  recognise  (ram  it  the  work  of  an;  partieniar  maker. 

We  oan  only  give  an  opinian  after  seeing  the  lens  llsalf. 


ooUodnn.    Thia  ahonld  tunedy  the  evQ,  umeas  you  are  naing  an  aioeedmgly 

"  homy  "  pyroiyline. 
A  Java  SfARaow.— It  ia  probable  that  a  dealer  in  Koond-hand  apparatus 

would  not  heaitato  to  supply  on  hire  snob  a  camera  aa  that  yon  require. 

This  you  can  asoertain  on  penonal  application.    Should  yon  bifiet  ua  now. 

Very  ispid  dry  plates  are  now  artlolea  of  oommeroe,  aa  you  will  aw  by  oon- 

arnlimg  our  advertising  colnmna. 
StbTT's  Studio.— In  reply  to  seveial  qaerista  who  have  written  asking  for  a 

detailed  aooount  of  U.    Silvy'a    atndio,  to  whioh  reference  waa  reoently 

made  ia  this  joamal,  we  have  to  stato  that  nnder  the  heading,  A  2todtl 

Blots  Himu,  a  fall  dtacription  of  this  studio,  acoompanied  by  a  diagram, 

will  be  foaad  in  vol.  liii.,  page  219  (Hajr  11,  IS66),  of  Tib  Bkiths 

josaKAL  or  PaoTooaapHT. 

.  The  copyright  Id  all  the  engravings  namsd  has  lapsed)  henos  yen 


pBOTOLiTBo.— To  oloar  the  blaaks  of  the  nsgatlTa,  lUssolva  ladtoe  In  a 
BolutiaBorovanideafpataaBnmandapplvto  tboBIm.  If  ^sohtfloBbatao 
atrra^  It  will  dlMolva  tba  ]>loCDia  entlial*.  Thia  augbC  only  to  ba  nae^  tat 
nagativea  of  engravinaa,  beoaoae  any  aubject  havine  tnie  giadatlon  would 
be  rendered  too  haxsh  by  >noh  treatment.  After  the  shadows  have  been 
rendered  quito  dear  you  ma^  then  intensify  the  picture  to  any  d«dred  eiteat, 
either  by  treatment  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  enlphida  of  amaanion, 
by  pynigaUio  ajud  and  sUver,  or  by  any  olhsr  of  tha  intaasifjing  acanla 
kiuwa  V  pbotograjihen. 

T.  Fo^BBBi.— Mr.  Fonmt,  of  FoDl-7-piidd,  aend*  na  a  plata-boldtt  whioh.  aa 
he  rightly  say^  is  a  very  aimple  and  good  one.  It  ia  composed  of  a  pieee  af 
wire  bent  like  a  bov,  having  at  eaoh  end  a  email  eye  formed  br  bSBdlBg  tha 
wire,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  oomer  of  a  plate,  whiob  la  Una  «li{^«d  at 
oppoaita  oemera.  In  ftarmiiu:  thia  holder  mora  wija  Is  need  than  ia  really 
required  for  the  bow,  and  this  la  twisted  into  a  loop  so  as  to  form  a  handle, 
by  which  tha  plate-holder  is  oonveniently  handled.  We  may  itate  tbnt  ailvw 
wire  plala-boldere  of  a  similar  kind,  but  having  an  ivory  handle,  hava  baai 
much  DBsd  in  ^>ria  fbr  aoma  years  back  for  small  plataa ;  Qsymet  and  Alkar, 
among  otliars,  nae  it  for  their  Jumalle  camera. 

Oaoaaa  6.  FaaHEau. — The  iodieed  albumen  reoomnumded  by  Mr.  Hadd  Ibr 
ttia  Dallodio«lbamen  pvooess  is  composed  as  follows;  — 

Iodide  of  potasNUo GOgiainsi 

Bromide  „        10       „ 

Liquor  ammonia 100  mbdms. 

Water 3|  oooosa. 

Whitea  af tO  e^a. 

Tha  iodide  and  bromide  aie  ftrat  dtaaolvad  in  Uia  wator,  Uien  the  uumoola  la 
added,  and  the  eolation  ia  then  beaten  up  with  the  eggs  into  a  ftuth. 

BacBiTiD.— T^  Orft  Fyramid  aad  th*  Sayal  Saciety  (LMdaitJ.  By  Aaaal 
Smyth,  laM  FJt.8.  Yrom  this  pamphlet,  which  eitenda  to  twen^.lbnr 
pages,  we  find  that  in  oonaequenoe  of  oertain  pnoeedinga,  the  telaalad 
authoi  has  sssn  it  to  be  his  dii^  to  latlrs  from  the  Boyal  Sodety.  Hla 
reaignatioD  ia  oouched  in  the  following  terms : — "  Having  tbna  failed  in  all 
that  I  oan  do  to  open  the  ayes  of  the  Society  as  to  wbother  they  are  soshiBf 
'  socnrato  measiuing,  tralb-otating,  and  justice-doing,'  or  the  aiaot  qgiadtt 
thsreof,  in  reeearcbea  oonoeming  the  most  ancient  and  exalted  monuosst  i4 
Intelleetnal  and  raUglona  man  on  the  ftos  of  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  now 
left  me  but  to  oome  oat  of  the  Royal  Sode^,  aa  I  do  bereby,  reatgning  my 
Feilowahip  therein."  The  Astronomer-Soysl  tat  Soatland  will  not  ••  k 
whit  the  leea  Teapeotad  becanas  be  haa  tbna  volontarily  ramaved  fron  hia 
name  the  on«a  highly-prixed  three  initial  lettera,  and  has  deprived  bftuaalf  of 
the  advantagea  at^ipoaed  to  ba  attaohed  to  Fellowship  of  ths  Boyal  Sodsly. 


iKDacMHT  Feotooraphs. — The polioe oo  Uooday  leiiad  100,OOOinde. 

oent  photographs  on  the  promiaes  at  20,  Bloomfield-terraco,  Pimlico, 
Some  of  the  more  objectionable  portraits  nero  reoogniaable  as  those  of 
the  owner  of  the  house,  bia  irife,  and  two  aona.  At  Builder'a-yard, 
Pimlico,  tha  pohco  aubsaqnently  aeixed  6,000  photegraphio  oegatiTsa  A 
an  indecent  nature. 

,  Bbvxlopiho  GiLATiNOrBROinDZ  Flatss. — Mr.  Kennett.has  anppKad 
na  with  the  following  dlrectiona  for  developing  gelatino- bromide  plataa, 
premising  that,  in  respect  of  exposure,  if  the  plates  are  need  In  tho 
moist  atata  they  must  receive  the  same  eiqioanre  aa  wat  collodion  platsa, 
while  if  dry  about  one-half  longer  will  be  required.  The  ixoAapet .' — 
No.  1.  To  30  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  add  S  osa.  of  water. 
No.  ^     To  1  an  ounce  of  strong  ammonia  add    ,,  „ 

No.  3,     To  3  drma,  bromide  of  potassium  add    „  „ 

After  exposure  put  the  pUte  into  a  diah  of  water  for  five  miantes  «r 
longer.  As  there  is  lometimea  a  tendeooy  for  the  developer  to  reoede 
from  the  edges  of  the  plate,  it  ia  advisable  before  commeooing  the  deve- 
lopment to  poar  on  a  little  plain  gelatine  solution,  strength  about  tn» 
grsin  to  Uie  ounce  of  water ;  and  aa  these  films  will  stand  an^  amormt 
of  rough  usage,  you  can  guide  the  solution  ronnd  tha  edges  with  a  toft 
of  cotton  or  even  the  tioger.  Four  baok  any  eurplos  into  the  bottle,  and 
commencB  the.developm«it  by  addiugto  one  oouce  of  No.  1  one  driK^m 
each  of  Noe.  S  and  3,  and  pour  on  the  plate ;  in  a  few  aeconda  the 
image  will  appear.  Continue  the  development  nntil  auffioient  density  ia 
obtained,  or,  if  any  difficulty  occor  In  getting  sufficient  density,  woah 
off,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  using  the  water  :  theti  flood  the  ^ate  with 
a  weak  Bolntion  of  acetic  aoid  and  water  and  intenaifr  with  the  fallow- 
ing : — pyrogallic  acid  tliree  Krains,  water  one  ounce,  with  fifteen  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  to  which  add  one  or  two  drops  of  a  twenty-^rain 
solution  of  silver ;  density  to  any  amount  will  now  be  readily  obtained. 
On  no  account  let  either  the  developer  or  intenalSer  remain  on  the  plats 
after  it  has  become  disooloured,  or  a  stained  fihn  will  be  tha  reanll. 
When  the  required  denaity  ia  go^  wash  thorougUy,  and  fix  with  hypo- 
sulptiite  of  soda,  strength  three  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water ;  nash  and 
let  dry  epontaneouslf.  Should  either  the  developer  or  inteuaifier 
quickly  diacolonr,  add  a  litUe  more  bromide  to  the  Brat  and  a  little  more 
add  to  the  last. 
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THE  LONDON  PHOTO&EAPHIC  SOCIETY  AGAIN. 
NoT&iMo  eould  ■pparently  be  mora  (atufkotory  than  the  anppoBed 
MttlMsent  of  the  diffieuttiM  under  which  the  inembara  of  this  Soeiety 
and  its  ezeoative  have  for  some  tfms  laboured.  It  niH  be  boina  in 
mind  that  the  annual  mMting  in  February  naa  a  memoiahle  one,  as, 
in  eonaeqnencfl  (if  an  adverse  votaVhich  Ihs  Couneil  eonatmed  into 
ons  of  a  want  of  eobtldfinee,  they  in  a  fit  of  petnlance  not  oqIj  tlirew 
up  their  offleea,  but  the  majority  of  them  retired  from  the  meatiDj; 
bafi>re  oonoluding  the  bnainesa  proceeding.  Wa  abstained  at  the 
time  &om  oommentiDg  on  tliis  act  of  bad  taste  as  well  as  of  disreapect 
to  Iha  BcNuety,  having  no  wish  to  farther  increase  the  then  preva- 
lent exeitament  Had  these  reajgnatlons  taken  plaoe  on  any  occa- 
■ioa  bat  at  the  auinal  meeting  the  result  nonld  have  been  the  com- 
plets  disKdntion  of  the  Sodety,  as  no  exeontfve  would  have  then 
ranaioed  in  existenee  to  cany  on  its  affairs. 

We  have  no  meant  of  knowing  whether  this  oontingenoy  was 
deliberately  planned  or  was  a  mere  accident.  We,  however,  gene- 
rotuly  eouMiva  that  this  body  did  not  see  tlie  full  consequenoee  of 
their  net,  and  th^t  therefore  thay  did  not  intend,  bicamt  a  vote  had 
bMn  passed  wUofi  they  did  not  approve  of,  to  cause  tlia  dissolution 
of  the  Society.  'tVe  may  be  in  error  Id  this  assumption,  bnt  wa 
prefer  to  give  tbeM  the  bene&t  of  the  doubt.  There  are  some  gentle- 
mea  among  the  recent  recaloitrant  portion  of  the  Council  whom,  we 
beliave,  are  above  so  ^espotio  an  act.  The  aooident,  however,  did 
oeonr  that  the  /nrthfi^  tmaiaeBa  of  the  evening  was  the  election  at  six 
memban  of  Codliti}l  lO  All  the  annnal  vaoandea,  and  aa  five  members 
of  the  Connail  constitute  it  quorum  for  buslneaa  purposes  the  elements 
of  an  executive  extitid.  within  them.  The  Council  had  nominated 
^  gMitlemen  to  fill  ifaeaa  plioes,  and,  for  the  first  time  In  the 
Society's  sxUteOoM,'  9t±  oppodtloti  members  were  sbo  nominated. 
The  Mttar  sht  iiibti  elected. 

Another  portiod  of  the  eveniag'a  bnsInesB  on  the  programme  waa 
the  election  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws.  Several  members  of 
the  lata  Gounoil  were  proposed,  but  they  declined  to  serve  ;  others 
of  tlw  aune  bod;  wen  elected,  but  they  also  refused  the  ofBoe.  A 
oommittea  was,  however,  appointed,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  enable  this  oommittee  to  bring  np  a  report  on  a  gyetem  of  revised 
|aim.  At  the  March  meeting  an  elaborate  report  was  submitted, 
smbcaoiiig  a  more  comprehensive  and  hberal  code  of  rules  than 
the  Soeietj  had  ever  yet  possessed. 

At  tha  nme  meeting  another  portion  of  the  buinesB  was  the 
doeUon  of  officers  in  lien  of  those  who,  at  the  previous  meeting,  had 
•o  nneeremonionaly  resigned.  On  this  occasion  the  spirit  of  conci- 
liation prevailed,  and  no  better  proof  ooold  be  given  than  the  almost 
tmanimous  re-election  of  the  members  who  had  resigned  to  their 
old  posts.  This  accomplished,  the  other  six  members  of  Council — 
whom,  for  distinction's  sake,  we  shall  oall  the  "  reformers'  section  " — 
then  also  tendered  their  resignation,  and  they  were  again  elected, 
the  Tioe -President,  Mr.  Spiller,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  beiuR  the 
•eodnder  of  the  resolution,  and  who  also  stated  his  personal  willing- 
naaa,  under  the  rMumed  amicable  relations,  to  retam  to  office. 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  had  this  azrangement  been  carried 
oat ;  bat  here  comes  a  curiout  sequel.    The  old  members  of  iho 


CoDndl  have  nnoe  intimated  their  letnm  to  office,  to  oae  tbtir  own 
words,  "  iM  th»  Council."  They  have,  therefore,  teanmed  the  reins  of 
government,  and,  with  astounding  coolneaa,  ignoring  their  fallout 
members,  the  reforming  six,  have  held  a  meeting  or  meetings  at 
which  Uiey  have  not  requested  the  attendance  of  the  latter  I  Seeing 
that  both  aeotiona  were  elected  at  the  same  meeting,  and  under  the 
same  dreumatances,  we  cannot  understand  what  jnatifioation  can  be 
oflfered  for  this  offensive  conduct  to  their  colleagues,  or  for  their 
marked  diarespeet  to  the  Society  by  whose  votes  tliey  were  elected. 
This  is  the  more  lematkabla  as  the  raaolation  for  the  re-eleotion  of 
what  we  have  called  for  distinctien's  sake  tha  "  reformers'  section  " 
was  seconded  by  one  of  the  now  Vioe-Presidents,  Mr,  Spiller.  Wa 
can  hardly  realise  the  position  in  whioh  this  gentleman  standa,  ftn<t 
we  look  with  interest  for  his  explanation. 

The  whole  proceeding  is  in  ntter  violation  of  the  understanding 
at  whioh  the  members  preaent  had  arrived  at  the  Uarch  meeting. 
It  was  then  explained,  again  and  again,  that  tha  re-election  of  the 
old  members  of  the  Conndl  in  nowise  invalidated  or  ignored  that 
of  the  aix  new  members.  There  were  many  of  the  old  members  of 
the  Coundl  present,  and  who  were,  therefore,  aware  of  the  pro* 
ceedings,  and  yet  uttered  no  protest  How  they  can,  therefore,  ignora 
the  deotion  of  the  aix  new  members  passes  our  comprehension, 
The  obvious  eonoluiion— and  one  that  we  reluctantly  adopt  until  w9 
have  heard  such  explanation  as  can  be  offered — is  that  they  have 
voluntarily  chosen  to  set  adds  the  deUberate  decision  of  tha  members, 
and  that  tiiej  have  elected  themselves  again  to  be  the  sole  arbiters  of 
the  Society.  If  this  be  the  natural  conclusion — and  we  can  see  no 
other— then  the  wotst  charges  that  have  been  mode  against  them  ore 
not  so  bad  as  this  despotic  act.  They  have  often  been  alluded  to  aa 
influenced  by  cajruirad«rie~»a  being  a  clique;  but  no  one  has  had 
the  hardihood  to  charge  them  with  disregarding  the  will  of  their 
fellow-membera  in  ao  marked  a  manner  as  is  indicated  by  their 
present  action. 

This  la  not  the  only  Instance  they  have  chosen  to  show  theif 
arbitrary  dlspodtlon.  In  the  &ce  of  tha  &et  that  a  committee  hoa 
been  appointed  to  revise  the  laws— a  committee  on  which  aoma 
of  these  gentlemen  ware  invited  to  serve  and  were  elected,  and  wliioh 
committee  has  not  been  dissolved,  bnt  whose  report  stands  for  oon- 
sideration — they,  with  characteristic  indifference  to  what  bas  been 
done,  coolly  propose  that  on  next  Tuesday  evening  "  a  oommittee  will 
be  appointed  to  revise  the  laws." 

It  is  not  fbi  aa  to  say  what  should  be  done  under  the  circumstanoM ; 
it  Is  for  the  members  assembled  to  say  whether  they  will  accept  tha 
changed  conditions  so  hoatile  to  what  was  conoluded  at  the  last 
meeting.  The  reapounbillty  rests  with  those  who,  having  honour- 
able means  of  extricating  the  Society  from  all  Ita  troubles,  choose 
rather  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  eontse.  which  can  only  cause  increased 
irritation,  and  may  posdbly  Jeopardise  the  existenoe  even  of  tha 
Society. 

AN    IMPROVED    TRIUNIAL   LANTERN. 
Trk  rasglo  lantern  may  now  be  condderad  as  a  photograpUo  Inatm- 
nent;  and  joomala  devoted  to  photography  appear  to  ba  accepted 
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as  the  proper  ori^aiiB  in  whioli  to  diaouBB  the  prinoiplea  uid  applica- 
tion of  lightiog  and  optics  as  applied  to  an  instramentaowell  adapted 

for  exhibiting,  on  an  extended  acale,  the  works  of  the  photographer. 
By  the  advent  of  photograplij  the  lantern  baa  become  entirely  levo- 
Intioniaed ;  for,  from  having  been  the  medinm  throngh  which  to 
exhibit  groteaqae  piotures  for  amuBsment,  it  has,  through  photo- 
graph;, been  elevated  lo  the  rank  of  a  most  useful  and  potent 
anxiliatj  to  leoturers  on  a  large  range  of  subjects.  Physiology^ 
geography,  geobgy,  architecture,  arohieology,  anthropology,  and, 
indeed,  every  branch  of  science,  are  all  now  brought  before  the  public 
by  means  of  the  joint  efforta  of  the  camera  and  tlia  lantern ;  for 
lecturers  have  long  sinco  discovered  that  pictorial  subjects  presented 
to  the  eye  are  more  vivid,  fascinating,  and  abiding  than  tlie  moat 
eloquent  word  pictures  falling  upon  tlie  ear.  The  lantern,  therefore, 
deservedly  occupies  a  high  and  important  place  as  an  educatioDa] 

Between  the  magic  lantei^i  as  it  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  ita 
inventor,  Fatlier  Eiroher,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  best  form  of  the  inatrument  as  at  present  constructed  there 
is  a  marvelloas  difference,  and  it  seems  probable  tiiat  these  changes 
will  increase  with  the  improvements  introduced  in  the  future  into  the 
oonslruotion  of  this  valaahla  instrument. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  last  fen  days  we  have  examined  a  new  apparatus, 
known  as  the  "  Bridgman  lantern — registered,"  mannfactured  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Steward — a  name  quite  familiar  to  our  readers  for  several 
years  past  in  connection  with  the  meteorologieal  table  published  in  each 
number  of  this  Journal.  Mr.  Steward,  on  Uie  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Bridgman  Smith,  a  well-known  London  "  exhibitor,"  has  constracted  a 
lantern  on  the  hiunial  model,  but  with  this  difference — ^that  there 
are  three  optical  systems  instead  of  two.  It  is  really  a  triunisl 
lantern,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  fig.  1,  in  which  is  shown 
a  front  and  side  view. 


There  are  certain  peculiarities  about  this  which  we  shall  describe. 
In  the  first  place,  the  body — similar  to  that  of  the  best  lantems — is 
made  of  maht^ny,  hned  inside  wiA  thin  iron.  There  are  three 
doors  on  each  aide,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  light  being  adjusted  from 


either  side.  The  upper  lantern  u  attached  to  the  lower  ptotion  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  enUrely  removed  and  attached 
to  an  independent  base-board,  in  which  state  it  ia  a  lantern  complete 
in  itself,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  body  a  complete  biunial  lantern,  an 
extra  top  being  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  jacket  into  which  the  foeuBaing  tube  of  the  lens  is  screwed  ia 
threefold,  being  telescopic  and  capable  of  extending  from  three  to 
twelve  inches,  and  so  well  is  the  brasswork  made  that  there  ia  the 
moat  perfect  rigidity  in  every  pact.  Tlie  lenaes,  which  are  aohro- 
malio,  are  also  so  arranged  as  to  be  divided ;  hence,  while  a  disc  of 
any  desired  dimensions  may  be  filled  when  the  lantern  ia  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  from  the  screen,  the  same  may  be  done  when 
tlie  exhibitor  has  to  operate  from  a  poaition  at  the  back  of  a  hall  or 
church,  and  project  his  picture  over  the  heads  of  the  peopl«--a 
power  which  every  exhibitor  will  appreciate. 
CIO' a. 


The  light  is  oxyhydrogen ;  and  the  burners  are  arranged  to  bum 
the  gases  in  a  mixed  state.  In  fig.  2  we  present  a  back  view  of  the 
lantern,  showing  the  whole  gas  and  dlasolving  system.  When  the 
upper  lantern  is  to  be  used  alone  the  tubes  are  disconnected  at  F 
aud  G.  ^ 

M.  MARCHAND'S  PROCESS  FOB  THE  MEASCREMEHT  OF 

THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  SOLAB  LIGHT. 
A  F£w  numbers  ago  we  referred  to  the  experiments  upon  this 
important  subject,  and  pointed  out  that  this  gentleroan's  process,  as 
{Hi  as  the  actual  working  goes,  did  not  possess  any  originality  what- 
ever. Our  remarks  were  then  based  upon  an  abstract  which  bad 
ajipeared  in  tlie  Journal  of  tht  Ohtmcal  Society  for  June.  Wo  ha»o 
since  exhnmed  the  paper,  and  find  that  it  appeared  in  FariBSofiw  back 
as  June  last.  On  reading  over  the  paper  in  the  original  we  are  only 
oonfirmed  in  the  opinions  then  hazarded — that  it  is  merely  the  pro- 
cess of  Dr.  Draper  of  New  York,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Draper  of  Dublin. 
Outside  the  actual  process,  however,  we  must  aay  that  there  axe 
several  points  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  photographic  world. 
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How  iDUresdng  it  would  ba  if  local  obearvKtiona  oould  be  Uken  in 
all  parts  of  tbe  world,  at  all  Beaaoaa  of  the  jear,  and  thus  tbat  the 
reeorded  itatiBUca  were  alwajH  readj  to  the  photographer  a  hand  ! 
Any  iuveatigations  teudinj;  towarda  Ihia  oonaumniatioD  hj  faaiUtatinf! 
tlie  process  are  of  value ;  and  any  ioformatiiin  bearing  upon  this 
question  generollj  must  nltimatelj'  prove  naeful  to  the  practioal 
[ihotoifraplier. 

M.  Marohand's  process  consists  in  weiKbinfi  the  osibonio  anhydride 
(oarbanic  acid)  evolved  from  an  acid  solution  of  oxalate  of  iron.  He 
makaa  hia  solution  bj  introdnelDg  equivalent  proportions  of  the  salt, 
paroliloride  of  iron,  and  oxalic  acid.  Wa  have,  tlierefore,  a  mixture 
whioli,  we  presume,  wotild  give  the  following  reaction  when  submitted 
to  the  sun 'a  rays : — 
Fe.Ci.  +  H.C.O,,  2  HO  =  2  (Fa  CI.)  +2  (HC!)+a  (CO.)  +  aH. 

The  autlior  says  that  the  reaolion  proceeds  with  great  regularity  if 
the  proportions  are  properly  adjusted ;  and  tliat  tlis  oarbunio  anhy- 
dride— wliieb,  it  will  be  aeen  by  the  above  equation,  is  eliminated-- 
is  always  proportional  to  the  energy  expended  (d  la  lommt  £  eiiergU 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Marohand,  the  above  fluid  seems  to 
be  partioolariy  aensitive  to  tliat  part  of  the  spectrum  comprised 
between  the  lines  F  and  O — that  is  to  say,  the  part  of  the  spectrnm 
which  gives  blue  light.  These  rays  act  much  more  energetically 
npon  it  than  the  violet  rays,  and  therefore  would,  in  this  teapect, 
more  neariy  resemble  chloride  of  ailver  than  the  iodide  or  bromide. 

One  of  the  details  in  which  M.  Marohand  differs  from  previous 
experimentalists  is  that  as  the  chemical  action  is  measured  by  the 
Mrbonic  anhydride  produced,  and  aa  that  aubstanoe  is  a  gas  solable 
in  water,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  deviae  some  method  by  whioh  the 
gaseous  piodnet  should  not  be  retained  by  the  water  in  which  the 
oxalate  of  iron  is  dissolved.  Whereas  Mr.  Draper  displaoed  that  gas 
by  pasung  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  M.  Marohand  nses  glycerine  for 
the  object  of  not  absoibiog  the  gas ;  but  this  is  not  very  dearly 
explained,  although  it  is  stated  to  be  insoluble  in  that  substance. 
"  On  petit  TteueitUr  eg  gat"  (the  carbonic  anhydride  evolved)  "  lur  it 
la  gli/airvit  qui  ne  U  dittout  pa*,"  ftc. 

The  obemioal  energy  of  the  sun,  according  to  U.  Marohand,  is 
always  in  direct  relation  with  the  height  of  the  snn  -  above  the 
horizon ;  but  the  aotual  theoretical  calculation  of  the  oheinioal 
•nei^  in  any  given  latitude  or  longitade,  and  at  any  given  time, 
cannot  be  theoratioally  determined,  beoaosa  of  the  want  of  trans- 
parency of  the  atmosphere  itself,  which  interferes  with  the  progress 
4rf  the  reaction.  This  faot  is  what  renders  local  and  atatiatioal 
detenninationB  of  value.  Thus  at  Fecamp,  where  the  experiments 
were  performed  by  M.  Marohand,  the  aetuat  chemical  energy  was 
redoeed  oua-half  by  pant  of  transparency  in  the  sky. 

From  the  experiments  performed  by  the  author  at  Fecamp,  tinder 

cloudless  sky,  he  has  cslculated  the  chemioal  ene^y.  According 
to  these  experimental  determinations  he  also  calculates  the  other 
latitodes ;  thus  at  tlie  snmmer  solstice  the  total  energy  fur  square 
metre  is  as  follows : — 

Total  nan  P<r  iqaate  main  Hpnikd 
tn  Ui*  twtBtj.laiU'  bonn. 

Equator   IDS*. 

Twenty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  6G7*. 

Pole  47fl°. 

Equinox   846'. 

In  explanation  of  this  table  we  may  mention  that  the  metre  is  tlie 
iris  of  the  French  metrical  eyatem.  It  is  anpposed  to  be  the 
n-millionth  part  of  a  quarter  of  the  meridian  of  the  earth,  and 
iquala  1  yard  97  inches  of  our  measure. 

The  fii^res  in  the  above  table  not  only  show  the  relative  intensity 
i  (he  light,  but  are  supposed  to  represent  actual  arbitrary  meaaura- 
Btnts  of  the  force  expended.  They  are  termed  calometrie  degrees. 
i  calometrie  degree  ia  founded  npon  the  direct  reaulta  obtained  by 
■ining  in  oxygen  various  substances.  The  arbitrary  "heat  unit" 
dopted  is  generally  that  proposed  by  Dulong,  namely,  the  quantity 
(  heat  required  to  raiae  one  gramme  of  water  (about  fifteen  and 
>-htlf  graina)  one  degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  One 
•bis  caBttnstre  of  carboaio  anhydride  by  the  action  of  light  is. 


according  to  M.  Marchand,  equal  to  '001S56  of  a  calometrie  degree. 
If  wa  wish  to  appreciate  tlie  chemical  force  which  ia  apread  out 
upnn  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  the  ami's  rays  during  each  minute 
suffice  it  to  say  tliat  it  would  transform  into  carbonic  acid  39,63S,S00 
tons  of  carbon ;  and,  in  spite  of  this  large  figure,  the  oarbon  con- 
sumed in  twelve  months,  if  it  possessed  the  density  of  anthracite 
would  only  give  a  uniform  bed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  of 
about  twenty-three  millimetres  thick  (nine-tenths  of  an  inch). 

The  researches  of  M.  Marohand  are  too  important  to  photographic 
science  for  us  to  pass  them  over  in  silence ;  but  what  we  waot 
is  a  ready  method  of  estimating  the  actinic  force,  and  one  which 
could  be  used  by  the  working  photographer.  In  a  future  article  we 
think  we  can  show  how  the  process  above  described  can  be  simplified. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTEHNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 
[Piaax  NoTicB,] 
Pbotoosafhers  seem  to  have  beoome  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
old  works  are  quite  aa  good  as  new  to  present  to  the  viaitors  of 
this  Exiiibition,  Certainly  there  are  numerous  pictoreB  there  dis- 
played which  will  be  recognised  as  having  "dona  duty"  both  at 
the  last  photographic  exhibition  at  Fall  Mall  andeUewhere;  indeed, 
the  fact  is  indicated  on  some  of  them. 

We  have  as  yet  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  photographs  are  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  French  department,  as  it  has  not  yet  been 
opened;  meanwhile,  we  may  state  that  prominent  among  the 
English  exhibitors  here,  as  he  was  at  the  Photographic  Socie^'a 
exhibition,  is  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  several  of  whose  works  imme- 
diately arrest  the  eye  upon  entering  the  gallery  or  corridor  in 
which  the  photographs  are  this  year  displayed.  From  the  catalogue 
we  find  that  several  of  Colonel  Wortley's  large  portraits — such  aa 
Ptlde,  Dolly,  My  Lady't  Fag«,  JUadmtimtlU,  and  others— have  five 
guineas  registered  aa  Uie  price  at  which  these  works  are  each  to  ba 
sold.  Such,  alao,  is  the  prioe  at  which  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Chenill's  picture,  Preparing  Spring  FUmtrt  for  tht  Market,  is  to  be 
disposed  of,  some  other  works  of  these  artists  being  priced  at  half  th« 
above  amount. 

Mr.  Crawsbay  exhibits  several  portraits  executed  In  his  owit 
particular  style,  those  of  JxuHoe  Qrove  and  Dr.  Diamond  being 
included  in  bis  exhibit. 

Lombardi  contributes  Mveral  portraits,  together  with 
views  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  Numerous  works  of 
imposing  appearance  are  exhibited  by  the  Berlin.  Photographie 
Company,  while  Mr.  William  Bedford  oontributea  several  of  those 
fine  landscapes  of  which  we  had  occasion  to  speak  bo  favourably  ia 
connection  with  a  former  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Lock  and  Whitfield,  Blanchard,  Bergamaaoo,  F.  M. 
Sutoliffe,  and  Frederick  Bruckmann  are  all  represented;  while  A. 
Boooher,  M.  Whiting,  George  Bruce,  Lewis,  Feroeley,  Beer,  and 
Hedges  also,  contribute  examples  of  their  pictorial  works. 

Mr.  Earl  exhibits  pictures  of  deed  birds,  the  price  of  which 
(fifteen  shilUnga)  will  be  paid  ungrudgingly  by  those  who  require 
such  excellent  specimens  of  still  life. 

The  photographic  representation  of  children  ie  always  safe  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  exhibits  largely  of  thia  class  of  photo- 
graphic work;  other  competitorB,  however,  Iiave  entered  thia  field 
with  Mr,  Faulkner,  among  whom  are  Miss  Emma  Cooper  and  Miaa 
Eliza  Morris  Mason.  Among  other  repreaentatiyes  of  the  genller 
sex  who  exhibit  will  be  found  the  names  of-  the  MisBes  Davison, 
Mrs.  Boulger,  and  Mrs.  Isabel  Cowper. 

In  addition  to  the  artiats  above  mentioned  there  are  several  other 
exhibitors,  and  in  our  next  issue  we  shall  ofi'er  a  few  critical  remarks 
on,  or  give  a  brief  description  of,  the  principal  works  exhibited ;  for,  on 
Monday  last,  the  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition,  the  immense 
crowd  preeent  and  consequent  confusion  prevailing  rendered  it 
impoasible  to  bestow  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  photographs, 
whioh,  we  may  state,  are  exhibited  in  a  narrow  gallery  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  immed^tely  adjoining  Spiers  and  Pond's  reFreshment  room, 
on  the  left  as  visitors  enter  tlie  Hall  from  the  Exhibition. 

To  Mr.  William  England  haa  been  entrusted  the  privilege  of 
photographing  the  objects  in  the  preeent  lutetaationol  Exhibition. 
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ALBUMEN  WITH  CHLOBOBROMIDE  EUULSION. 
I  AH  much  disposed  to  think  that  the  futuie  of  tha  emnlaion  proeeu 
dependa  upon  albamen.  I  deBcrlbed  rMentl;  some  experimenta 
mitde  in  this  direotion  more  than  four  years  ainee,  and  I  now  pro- 
pose to  apeak  of  some  made  in  July  last,  Tery  eboitly  after  my 
return  to  Amerioa.  To  explain  mj  viena  more  clearly  I  must  jost 
Bay  Si  few  words  on  the  action  of  preaarvatiTea  in  general. 

Some  years  ago  I  expressed  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal  the 
o^ion  that  there  is  no  "  best  preBerrative ; "  that,  with  one  sort  of 
pyroxyliae  and  with  one  condition  of  the  emulsion,  one  preservative 
wonld  give  the  beat  effect,  with  other  oondiLiana  another.  And  I 
klso  mentioned  that  the  qnantitj  of  exoass  of  silver  nilrata  whiob 
wonld  give  the  beat  reaiUt  was  hy  no  means  a  fixed  one,  but 
depended  entirely  on  the  preserTative. 

For  example :  I  nsed  for  a  long  time  tba  cochineal  preservative, 
for  which  I  publiahed  the  formula  some  years  ago.  In  testing  a  vast 
variety  of  preservatives  I  found  that,  with  a  moderate  excess  of 
■ilvet  nitrate,  this  preasrvativB  gave  tlie  highest  sensitiveness  of  all. 
It  was  not  till  some  time  after  I  found  that,  by  using  pyro- 
gallie  add  as  a  preservative  and  increasing  the  excess  of  silver 
nitrate  bj  two  or  three  grains.  I  got  plates  as  aensitive  as  those 
given  by  cochineal,  and  cleaner,  brighter,  and  denser.  This  result 
ooald  not  be  obt^ed  by  inoreasing  the  doae  of  silver  with  the 
oochineal ;  the  result  was  flatness  and  want  of  oharaater. 

Later  still  I  found  that  gaUio  add  stood  in  much  the  asms 
relation  to  pyrogsUia  as  the  latter  to  cochineal.  Used  with  the  doss 
of  sliver  nitrate  that  gave  the  beat  results  with  pyrogaUio  acid,  gallic 
acid  gave  distinctly  inferior  results;  but,  by  increasLDg  tlie  ^ver, 
tha  sensiUveness  was  raised  to  the  same  point  as  with  pyrogalho 
Mid,  with  poeeibty  a  slight  gain  of  brilliancy.  And  I  mink  it  is 
highly  probable,  though  I  have  not  trisd.it,  that  tannin  ooastilntes 
Mill  another  step  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  with  a  still  larger 
dose  of  silvar  nitrate  we  should  obtain  an  equal  sensibility.  So  that 
we  have  a  cagnlar  aeriea  of  preservativea.  Each  nasd  with  the  dose 
of  ailver  nitrate  proper  to  tha  next  member  below  of  the  saries 
shows  inferior  sensitiveness ;  hot,  when  trealsd  with  the  quantity  of 
silver  proper  to  itself,  gives  excellent  results.  It  cost  a  very  large 
number  of  experiments  to  fix  this  priiiei[de,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  tha  fonotioaa  of  dry-plate 
preservatirea. 

Albvmm  we  know  to  have  oertain  very  preciouB  qualities  in  oon- 
nea^Q  with  dry  platea.  It  gives  a  great  fineness  of  image,  and 
Tery  beautiful  distances ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  platea  prepared 
with  it  have  been  foond  comparatively  slow  and  insensitive. 

But  if ,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  it  is  a  principle  that  the 
want  of  sMsitiveness  of  a  preservative  may  be  Dompenaated  for  or 
be  removed  by  increasing  Uie  proportion  of  excess  of  silver  nitrate 
ftt  the  same  time  that  its  good  properties  may  be  retained,  then  it 
seemed  to  me  likely  that  albumen  only  needed  enough  silver  nitrate 
in  the  emulsion.  I  made  this  trial  in  July  last,  and  the  result  fully 
confirmed  my  expectations.  I  obtained  albumen  plates  with  a  aenai- 
tivanesa  as  high  as  those  prepared  with  pyrogaUio  acid.  The  fallow- 
ing is  the  formula  I  used : — 

Gum  and  sugar  solution 2    onnoes. 

Oallio  aoid,  eO-graina'  alcoholic  aolntion.,..    ^  ounoe. 

Prepared  albamen  \ 

"Water  ,...'. 6    ounces, 

Tha  gum  and  tugar  tolutian  is  obtained  by  dissolving  seven  onneea 
of  good  clean  gum  arnbio  and  two  ounces  of  white  sugar  (avoirdupois 
onnoes  in  both  oases)  in  fifty  ounces  of  water,  adding  a  drachm 
of  carbolic  aoid  to  make  it  keep.  The  gum  should  be  washed  off 
with  water  before  diasolving  it. 

Prapartd  Albumm, — Shake  np  three  fluid  ounces  of  wlute  of  egg 
with  on  equal  bulii  of  water,  and  add  seventy-five  minims  of  acetic 
aeid  No.  U  (aorresponds  with  Beaufoy'a  acid),  and  filter. 

Those  who  ma;  not  wish  te  prepare  a  quantity  of  gam  solution 
Ota  Bubatitnte— 

■Water 7    ounoeB. 

Onm  arable    ; 140    graiuB. 

Sugar 40 

QaUio  add,  60 -grains' solution ^  ounce. 

Prepared  albumen j      _^ 

The  collodion  conaista  of — 

Cadmium  bromide    7^  grains. 

Ammonium  bromide 1)  grain, 

PTTOXyline 7     grains, 

to  the  ounce  of  aloohol  and  ether,  equal  parts  of  each— or,  rather,  five 
of  ether  to  throe  of  aloohol,  to  allow  for  the  subsequent  introduction 
of  ibobol  with  thfl  diaaolved  silver  nitrate. 


To  each  ounce  of  collodion  is  to  be  added  two  drops  of  aqita  reifia 
and  twenty  grains  of  silver  nitrate.  This  very  lai^e  exoeas  <tf 
ailver,  which  would  ruin  a  plate  prepared  with  a  highly-sensitva 
preservative  such  as  ooahineal,  has  an  excellent  effect  with  albumen; 
in  fact,  with  a  collodion  so  prepared,  a  substance  like  albamen  is 
absolutelv  needed  as  a  preaervative,  in  order  that  good  effects  may 
be  goL  The  collodion  should  be  a  month  old,  at  least,  I  generally 
keep  the  emulsion  twelve  hours  before  using,  though  a  somewhat 
less  time  is  allowable, 

The  plates  yielded  by  the  albumen  formula  were  carefully  ootB- 
pared  witli  oompanion  plates  prepared  without  albumen,  and  exhibiltd 
a  ditlinclli)  graaler  degree  of  tenntiseneit. 

I  think  I  may  say,  therefore,  tliat  this  problem  of  a  highly-senative 
albumen  pUte  is  solved.  I  have  now  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  try  whether  the  foregoing  formula  con  be  improved  upoa. 
a.  CaBET  Lu. 

ON  PRINTING  TRANSPARENCIES  UPON  MOIST  PLATES. 
Im  printing  transparencies  upon  moist  plates,  in  a  copying  camera,  a 
remarkably  beautiful  series  of  colours  may  be  prodnced,  lying 
between  a  warm  brown  and  a  deep  blae-blaok.  In  order  to  show 
what  these  colours  appear  te  depend  upon,  I  will  first  remind  tba 
reader  of  the  proeesa  by  which  bromo-iodieed  moist  platea  are  pre- 
pared for  negatives,  and  will  then  point  oat  the  modification  to  be 
introduced  in  order  to  obtain  fine  colours  in  glass  tranntarencies. 

The  negative  process  which  I  have  employed  is  briefly  this :— The 
collodion  must  ooutoia  at  least  three  grains  of  bromide  of  cadminin 
per  ounce  in  addition  to  the  usual  quantity  of  iodide.    Tlie  plats 
must  be  excited  in  a  nitrate  bath  of  the  uauol  strength,  after  wbicb 
the  plate  should  be  washed  so  as  to  remove  all  trace  of  ft«e  nitrate, 
but  not  all  trace  of  unconverted  soluble  bromide,  some  of  which 
must  remain.    For  this  purpose  three  or  four  changes  of  the  wash- 
ing water  during  five  minutes'  immersion  in  a  dish  will  soffice.    A 
wash  with  salt  and  water,  and  then  a  rinse  with  plain  water,  makes     i 
t)ie  process  doubly  sure.    Tlie  plate  is  now  to  be  coated  with  aa 
organJfier  composed  of  albumen  one  part,  glycerine  one  part,  water     I 
two  parts,  then  wiped  on  the  back,  drained,  and  put  into  the  dttk     1 
slide  ready  for  exposnre.    Plates  thus  prepared  will  keep  for  aersnl     j 
days,  but  I  cannot  aay  how  long — not  improbably  a  month.    Ilu 
film  never  beoomes  dry.  but  always  remains  sU|^tly  taekr,  never 
loses  its  opacity  as  a  dry  film  does,  and  never  requires  a  preliminary     1 
coating  to  prevent  blistering,  wrinkUng,  Ac.    The  development  may     I 
be  very  simply  eSeoted  by  means  of  pyrogallol  with  acetio  acid  and     j 

Such  is  the  negative  proeesa;  and  I  wish  most  particnhtrly  to 
observe  respeotiDg  it  that  aince  no  free  nitrate  remaina  in  tha  film  tba 
iodide  of  ailver  plays  no  part  at  all  in  the  formation  of  the  latent 
image,  bot  is  quite  iuert,  and  merely  Mts  as  so  much  yellow  eolanr- 
ing  matter,  the  place  of  which  might  be  perfectly  well  snpi^el 
by  aurine.  The  colour  of  the  negatives  ia  a  fine  deep  yelloniBli- 
brown,  with  which  those  who  work  upon  albnmenised  dry  plat«sii« 
perfectly  familiar. 

But  in  printing  transparencies  in  which  that  fine  seriee  of  colcnn 
occurs  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  aome^iit 
different  in  prine^U,  becanae  here,  in  order  to  get  these  beaulifil 
tints,  we  muat  bring  the  iodide  of  ailver  into  play,  and  not  allow  it  U 
remain  inert  in  the  film.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  of  the  nitiale 
of  silver  must  twt  be  washed  out,  but  a  little  trace  of  it  be  alJoved 
to  remain  in  order  to  render  the  iodide  of  silver  sensitive  to  light,  H 
as  to  receive  a  latent  impression. 

The  colour  of  the  transparency  will  depend  in  Bome  meamri 
upon  the  quantity  of  free  nitrate  which  is  left  in  the  film,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  amount  of  washing  which  it  receives — men 
washing  tending  to  prodnoe  yellowish-browns,  and  less  washing 
blue-blacks.  A  few  experiments  hers  will  be  worth  more  than  any 
rules  which  I  could  lay  down.  Siuee  Uie  plate  is  to  be  exposed  and 
developed  at  once,  and  not  kept  for  hours  or  days,  there  is,  01 
conrse,  no  ot^ection  to  a  trace  of  free  nitrate  being  left  in  the  GItn. 

The  proportions  of  the  preaervative  may  be  modified,  ainee  tkii 
will  also  affect  the  colour  of  the  transparency.  The  glycerine  uiiit 
b^  omitted  altogether,  because  there  is  now  no  use  for  it;  and  (he 
albumen  must  be  more  diluted  with  water  when  tha  blue-black  tinU 
and  sepias  are  desired.  Albumen  one  part,  to  water  six  parts,  viU 
give  a  good  result,  oa  Mr,  Buxton  has  already  stated. 

Colour  will  depend  slso  in  some  measure  upon  the  time  of  ex- 
posure and  the  strength  of  the  developer;  a  long  exposnre  and  a 
quick  development  giving  warm  tones,  a  short  axpoenre  and  IcnK  i 
development  giving  rich  hUoka.  Tlie  quantity  of  silver  in  ths  I 
developer  also  afieota  the  colour,  uid  so  does  the  quantity  of  vxtiol 
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uid.  Stranga  to  say,  oitrio  kdd,  instead  of  giving  blve-blacks,  u  In 
the  oonuDon  wet  proeeas,  gives  a.  disagreeable  nut^-bronn  aoloiir.  Z 
have  not  yet  tried  any  other  organic  adds,  Buofa  aa  lactic,  formic, 
beozoic,  tartaric,  oxalic,  ta>. 

The  amonnt  of  vigour  which  this  method  of  printing  gives,  with 
short  ezposare  aud  loog  development,  is  sometliina  magnifioeat. 
This,  combined  with  the  richness  of  oohtur,  leaves  noUting  to  desire. 
The  proofs  are  unanrpaaaablj  fine. 

I  nave  not  yet  been  able  to  gat  any  pattionlar  shade  of  oolonr  at 
will,  beca  nae  that  lequires  much  more  experience  than  I  have  yet 
had  with  the  process ;  bot  I  daresay  that  in  such  ekilful  hands  as 
those  of  Mr.  Baxton»ll  the  deairad  certainty  may  be  attained,  and 
Z  hope  he  will  then  give  ns  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  com- 
mnnioate  fall  details  of  his  mode  of  working.  I  have  to  ^  so  many 
tfainga  myself  in  the  course  of  the  year — first  one  thing,  then  another 
perhaps  totally  different— in  order  to  sustain  the  interest  of  these 
articles,  that  it  laroly  leaves  me  time  to  do  more  than  anggest  a 
process,  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave  to  others  to  put  in  practice  and 
work  out  to  perfection,  feeling  always  sufficiently  rewarded  mynlf  if 
I  am  able  to  point  the  way  in  a  new  and  usi^i  direction. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  processes  where  the  sensitive  film  is  washed 
after  its  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath,  I  have  found  it  very  im- 
portant to  use  washing  water  bee  from  organic  imparities.  I  never 
OM  gntta-pereha  vessels  now,  but  always  gUsa  ones,  to  wash  the 
platea  in,  and  find  the  resnlta  much  more  uniform  in  oonseqnenoe. 

ir,  when  you  remove  the  plate  from  the  nitrate  bath,  yon  immerse 
it  in  water  containing  an  organio  impurity,  there  will  probably  be 
formed  at  onoe  in  the  film  an  insolnble  oreanic  comnonnd  of  silver. 
This,  by  remaining  for  houra  in  contact  vrito  the  iodide  of  ailver,  will 
oombina  with  it  and  form  a  miechievons  double  salt,  which  will  fog 
the  image  as  soon  as  the  developer  is  appUed  to  it.  Such,  at  least, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  explanation  of  what  really  occnra ;  and  it  is 
tnrongh  the  use  of  water  containing  organic  impurities  for  washing 
the  sensitive  films  that  failures,  I  believe,  often  occur  in  the  prepara- 
tiOD  of  both  moist  end  dry  plates.  The  remedy  for  such  impure 
water  would  probably  be  to  filter  it  through  a  aiUcatad  oarbon  filter, 
and  I  have  just  bongntonefor  that  express  purpoae;  although,  apart 
from  photography,  this  is  an  apparatus  which  no  honse  should  be 
withoot,  sinee  the  filtration  of  the  potable  water  for  the  table  is 
frequently  a  preventiva  of  zymotic  disease,  as  well  as  adding  a 
pi(|uanoy  and  brilliancy  to  the  beverage  itself. 

^^      Thomas  Sdtton,  B.A. 

FIRST  NOTES  OF  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  UPON  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  SUNLIGHT  UPON  THE  COLOURS  OP 
PIGMENTS, 

With  bomb  ItiTBonDCToaT  Rbmabkh  dpon  thb  Phopriety  of  Photo- 

OaiFHIO    SoCIETIXB    DlBCDHSINO   AdIIBTIC    QUESTIONS. 
[A  Eommniileatlgn  to  tha  EdtnlTOTgh  Ffaotocnphlc  Soolatr. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  as  a  strange  thing  that,  while  tha 
followers  of  almost  all  the  other  professional  and  scientific  occnpations 
form  themselves  into  societies  for  the  ^scussion  of  questions  of 
praotioa]  or  speculative  interest  to  them,  the  different  asaooiationa  of 
artiata  appear  to  manifest  little  interest  or  industry  in  extending 
Ih^  knowledge  of  the  scientific  and  practical  departmenta  of  their 
calling.  Theimpiessionwhich  I  thus  entertain  may,  very  possibly,  be 
erroneons;  hut,  if  so,  I  plead  that  it  arisaa  from  their  diacusaiona  and 
advances  in  knowledge  being  kept  too  much  to  themselves. 

Assuming  that  there  is  remissness  on  the  part  of  tha  artistic  nro- 
feesion  in  not  keeping  the  departments  of  science  with  which  uiey 
ahonld  especially  deal  abreast  with  the  main  body  in  the  rapid 
forward  march  of  the  present  times,  I  submit  that  photographic 
•ooieties  may  very  legitimately  step  in  and  take  up  the  neglected 
work.  On  tha  one  hand  wc  find  many  true  artists  enrolled  in  their 
nembenhip,  so  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  deahng  in  a  liberal 
einrit  with  testhetic  qnestions  and  discusung  the  laws  of  art;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  photographic  societies  are  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  aoientifio  dement  Uiat  they  are  well  prepared  to  work  in  the 
fields  of  chemical  and  mechanical  research  in  connection  with  the 
materials  and  processes  employed  at  the  easel. 

There  can  be  no  donht  that  the  importing  of  this  new  work  Into 
tha  lists  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  onr  souetiea  wonld  infuse 
new  life  into  their  meetinoa,  and  prevent  tha  weakening  efi'ecls 
sure  to  arise  from  too  much  re-discnsston  of  older  and  aomewhal 
worn-oat  topics.  And  this  extension  of  their  sphere  of  activity 
would  b«  a  natural  and  healthy  development  of  photographic 
Bodetiea.  At  their  first  inatitation  they  very  properly  confined 
Ihdr  attention  to  autjects  lying  within  the  nairowu  ihmilfl  of  what 
was  speeWly  photographic,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  tha 


reactions  of  their  partionlar  chemicals  and  the  mechanical  and  optical 
arrangements  of  their  apparatus.  But  soon  they  began  to  feel  an 
interest  in  chemical  and  optical  information  outaide  of  tlieir  art- 
profession;  and  from  artists — who  at  first  stood  alooforinantagonistio 
attitudes  towards  them — at  length  enlisting   in   their  ranks  the 

ihjects  dealt  with  assumed  more  frequently  an  artietio  character. 

id  the  connecting  bonds  between  photography  and  the  older  siater 
arts  are  becoming  every  day  stronger  and  more  nnmeFous.  Tha 
photographer  now  often  employa  the  artist  to  complete  his  work,  and 
the  artistialeamingtoleanmoreandmoraupon  theaidof  the  photo- 
nvpher ;  and  the  oombinaUon  of  the  artist  and  the  photographer  in 
the  same  individual  is  becoming  less  an  exceptional  than  a  common 
occurrence.  The  photographic  art  sooieties  may  now,  therefore, 
have  arrived  at  that  period  of  their  ^wth  when  they  may  presume 
freely  to  range  over  and  explore  subjects  which  in  times  past  hava 
been  regarded  as  the  special  preserves  of  the  artist. 

There  are  two  or  three  auhjects  of  diis  class  that  I  have  thought 
of  venturing  to  break  ground  upon  before  this  Society;  bnt  (hat 
whioh  I  have  chosen  for  tonight  belongs  to  a  sort  of  debatable  Unci 
— it  takes  up  a  small  part  of  the  inquiry  into  what  miaohief  onr  par* 
ticnlar  friends  the  BO-oalled  chemical  rays  aro  working  upon  tha 
artist's  colours. 

Emcrrs  or  Suklioht  Upon  tbb  CoLotms  or  Pioubkts. 
The  undertaking  a  aubjeot  like  this  is  very  apt  to  end  in  expe* 

anoes  such  as  a  traveller  should  meet  with  who  suddenly  resolves  to 
explore  a  distant  mountain  range.  From  his  starting-point  tha 
work  aeems  circumscribed  in  extent,  and  of  umple  and  pleasant 
execution ;  but  soon  after  beginning  the  actual  exploration  he 
aoknowledges  that  a  portion  only  of  his  original  enterpriae  will 
suffice  to  swallow  up  all  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and,  as  he  pene- 
trates into  tha  gorges,  and  loses  his  bearings  amidst  the  nearer 
aubordinate  elevationa,  his  energies  become  engaged  upon  and 
engrossed  by  the  minuter  details.  So  the  subject  of  the  effects  of 
sunlight  upon  the  coloura  of  pigments,  although  at  first  sight  it 
appears  a  simple  and  not  very  extensive  one,  is  no  sooner  attacked 
than  a  number  of  unexpected  points  of  intereat  come  into  view,  and 
questions  arise  which  would  requite  for  their  aalia&ctory  aolution 
the  carrying  out  of  a  great  many  experiments  of  long  duration.  I 
find,  consequently,  tbat  I  have  ooly  made  a  begiuniog  of  the  work, 
and,  from  not  foreseeing  the  complexities  of  the  subject  (eapeoially 
those  ariaina  from  the  very  different  infiuences  exerted  by  the  . 
mediums  wiUi  which  the  pigment  may  ba  mixed),  this  beginning  is 
hx  from  a  ayslematio  one. 

The  pigment,  or  colouring  matter,  may  be  presented  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays  under  various  condition^: — 

1.  It  may  he  in  a  liquid  or  dissolved  state,  the  menstruum  being 
water,  spirit  of  wine,  or  other  finid. 

2.  It  may  be  presented  fs  the  pure  powder  or  as  a  stain  or  dya 
npon  paper  or  other  absorbent  body. 

9.  It  may  be  in  combination  with  gum,  gelatine,  or  olhsr  mediam 
solabla  in  water.  Suoh  addition,  while  it  aerves  to  mechanically  fix 
the  powdery  pigment,  has  the  fnrther  effect  of  protecting  it  more  or 
less  from  the  air  and  gases,  and  poaaibly  also  of  obstructing  molecular 
chanoes. 

4.  It  may  bs  combined  with  pore  drying  oils  or  with  spirit  or 
turpentine  varnishes. 

6.  The  oils  or  varnishes  may  be  combined  with  other  substances 
that  may  chemically  affect  the  pigments — as  when  the  oil  ia  boiled 
with  litharge  orteixed  with  augar  of  lead  or  other  dryers. 

6.  The  pigment  may  be  presented  aa  in  enoaustia  work  or  in  the  ' 
form  of  enamels  or  gUsses. 

In  a  ayatematic  treatment  of  the  subject  it  might  be  proper  to 
oonduot  the  experiments  upon  each  pigment  under  as  many  of  theaa 
headings  as  its  nature  wonld  admit  of.  The  faw'experimauta  which 
I  have  made  will,  however,  be  tanged  in  the  two  claaaea  of  ordinary 
oU  end  water-colour  painting.  They  were  originally  undertaken  in 
1871,  BimiJy  to  satis^  myself  as  to  the  petraanenoy  or  otherwise  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  tuba  ooloors  used  in  oU  painting,  as  I  bad  at 
that  time  reaomed  Ine  brush  as  en  amatenr.  The  results  were  con- 
aiderahly  dififerent  from  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  Since  being 
asked  to  contribute  a  paper  I  have  endeavonred  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  experiments ;  bnt  the  time  for  this  has  been  too  limited,  and, 
instead  of  clearing  up  the  snl^eet,  these  have  rather  served  to  raise 
doubts,  and  show  that  it  is  a  very  complicated  one. 

In  conducting  tha  experiments  the  obvious  arrangement  waa  to 
paint  the  colours  on  a  smtable  hoard,  in  tha  form  of  bands  acroas  it, 
and  obsenre  a  portion  of  each  band  when  the  board  waa  exposed  to 
the  light 

The  experiments  of  18T1  ware  oonduotsd  so  that  one-half  of  asoh 
band  of  oolonr  ahonld  lie  over  a  ooatiog  of  glossy  white-l«ad  paint, 
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while  the  other  half  waa  upon  while  ntdboud,  so  mnoh  magUp 
beinj^  used  th&t  the  half  npoa  the  paiuled  groand  dried  with  a  gtoss, 
while  tliat  on  the  simple  cardboard  bad  a  dull  Burfaoe.  Part  of  each 
half  iras  obaclired.  but  it  may  here  be  stated  that  this  different  treat' 
meut  of  the  two  halvee  had  do  marked  effect  upon  the  reBolta.  Ttiia 
set  of  experimenls  will  be  referred  to  ae  sheet  A. 

Of  the  reoeut  experimeDta  began  on  February  S3rd.  tiiosa  with 
oil  oolonrB  will  be  referred  to  aa  on  sheet  B.  In  these  Robertsoa'a 
medium  waa  need  to  mix  with  the  coloora  and  pigments,  and,  after 
dr^ng.  tltis  was  farther  aaed  as  a  vamieh  over  them.  Sheet  C  eoa- 
tains  the  recent  experiments  with  water-colonra  and  d;ea.  The 
mmonnt  of  exposure  to  the  sun  which  aheeta  B  and  C  have  received 
haa  not  been  half  of  that  which  mif^ht  hare  been  eecared  by 
frequently  shifting  them  so  aa  to  &oe  the  ann  when  it  happened  to 

In  giving  the  reanlts  it  may  h«  beat  to  collect  together  all  that  ia 
to  be  aaid  of  each  particular  pigment ;  and,  taking  first  the  browns, 
the  moat  important  of  these,  l^om  its  almost  universal  use,  is — 

Vandyltt  Broan. — In  the  experiments  with  this,  in  16T1,  I  waa 
much  aurprieed  to  find  it  soon  lose  both  in  depth  and  quality.  In 
sheet  B  the  colour  was  not  nearly  so  soon  affected,  and,  althongb  the 
oliange  ie  quite  obaervable,  it  is  not  very  important  op  to  tbe  present 
date.  In  the  water-colour  sheet  C  the  lose  of  depth  of  cdunc  ia 
mach  greater.  The  general  isault  is  that  vandyke  brown  fades  in 
the  BUn,  bat  this  may  be  retarded  by  a  coating  of  varnish.  The 
pigment  does  not,  however,  dOeerve  the  confidence  that  artists  have 
placed  in  it ;  and  a  very  fair  substitute  may  ba  had  in  the  mixture  of 
black  and  bamt  sienna,  used  by  onr  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Norman 
Macbeth.  Such  a  mixture  possesses  very  coneiderable  tronsparenoy , 
its  permanence  is  asaured,  and  browns  of  any  quality  aa  regards 
warmth  or  ooolness  may  he  made  ;  but  one  or  two  definite  mixtures, 
put  into  tubes,  so  that  the  artist  might  have  a  readier  knowledge  of 
what  he  ia  about,  would  ba  desirable. 

With  the  three  peimsnent  colours — blsok,  burnt  aienna,  and  ultra- 
marine— a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  niiu  of  transparent  colours 
may  be  produced,  ranging  from  the  coolest  neutral  to  the  warmeet 
ruddy  brown,  and  with  intermediate  pasaages  of  grey,  green,  and 
blue  character. 

Cappah  Brown. — So  far  as  the  aheet  B  oan  show,  this  colour  is 
more  permanent  than  vandyke.  The  exposure  haa  not  been  long 
ennugli  to  apeak  of  its  absolute  character  as  to  permsnency. 

Broun  Pink. — Sheet  A  ahowa  how  decidedly  fugitive  this  is.  So 
far  ae  sheet  6  goes  it  prononuces  it  more  clianfieable  tlian  vandyke. 

Atpia.— Sheet  C  shows  this  as  deoidedJy  bleaehed  as  vandyke 

JButer.— On  sheet  C  this  is  considenibly  bleached,  and  changed  to 
ft  colder  tone. 

Ftrroenanide  of  Copptr.—Qa  sheets  B  and  C  no  decided  change 
ii  observable. 

Broion,  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  pyrogallic  acid. — The  aotion 
of  the  light  upon  this  is  peculiar ;  it  greatly  iooreaaea  tlie  depth  of 
the  colour,  at  the  same  time  changing  it  to  a  cooler  oliaraoter. 

Ohramatt  of  SUetr. — This,  which  has  an  original  colour  like  a 
darker  and  pnrpler  Inditfn  red,  has,  on  slieet  B,  been  changed  to  a 
warm  brown.  On  slieet  C  the  change  hee  gone  very  far,  and  e*en 
the  obscured  part  haa  not  been  sufficiently  protected ;  the  exposed 
parts  are  bronzed  and  iridesosnt,  hke  a  much  over-exposed  ordinary 
photographic  silver  print. 

ChrotnaU  of  Mereun/.—Thia,  which  is  originally  like  light  red, 
has  become  on  sheet  B  a  dark,  cool  brown,  and,  tudeed,  where  Uia 
layer  ia  thin  it  is  almost  reduced  to  a  neotrsl  tint.  In  sheet  G  there 
is  a  change  of  colour  witliout  so  great  a  darkening. 

VermiUon. — This,  as  is  well  known,  darkens  in  tlte  sun.  lu  sheet 
A  it  hsB  assumed  a  dusky  hue;  in  sheet  S  the  change  eo  far  is  rather 
one  of  tint  than  depth  of  colour,  the  changed  colour  partaking  more 
of  a  brick-red  character.    In  sheet  G  the  change  ia  ae  yet  very 
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«  MadJM:— It  is  very  satisfactoiy  to  find  that  this  is  particu- 
larly stable  in  oil  colonrs,  as  shonn  by  sheets  A  and  B. 

Parph  Madder. — This  ratbei  expensive  colour,  shown  on  sheet 
B,  has  failed  very  considerably.  Whether  or  not  eome  of  the  colonra 
are  genuine  is,  however,  left  in  much  doubt,  sa  I  understand  it  is 
too  common  a  practice  to  adulterate  the  rarer  ones.  Judging  from 
the  rose  madder,  and  from  the  character  acquired  by  Turkey  red,  we 
should  expect  the  madder  colours  to  resist  me  sun. 

CHmton  Laka. — This  bleachea  very  rapidly. 

Canmnt. — Also  very  fugitive  in  tlie  sun. 

Brazil  Wood. — On  sheet  G  a  strip  ia  painted  with  a  red  ink 
believed  to  he  made  from  this.  It  has  beoomo  darker  and  moro 
crimson  in  colour  where  exposed  to  the  sun. 


AniUtu  Colouri.— Thesa  are  unfortunately  veiy  fn^tiva  in  tbe 
SUD,  as  shown  by  Nos.  24,  28,  and  S4  on  sheet  G.  Indeed,  aa  a 
curiosity,  a  photographic  print  might  be  produced  by  exposing  under 
a  hard  transparency  a  piece  of  paper  stained  with  uiese  colours. 

Indian  Yellow. — This  beautiful  transparent  colour,  so  usefnl  in 
glazing,  is,  tlnfortuaately.  not  permanent.  ,0n  sheet  A  it  soon  lost 
its  fine  qualities,  and  finally  became  much  weakened  and  reduced  ta 
a  dirty  greeniab -yellow.  In  sheet  B,  though  the  change  has  begun, 
it  ia  not  yet  very  striking,  and  very  little  effect  haa  been  produced 
upon  it  used  as  a  water  colonr  on  sheet  G. 

Oadmium  Orange. — This  is  very  similar  to  Indian  yellow.  That 
purchased  as  a  tube  oil  colour  ia  considerably  redder,  but  the  pore 
sulpburet  is  somewhat  yellower.  No  very  perceptible  change  is  jet 
produced  on  sheet  B ;  but  en  sheet  C  the  colonr  hss  become  dirtied 
and  impaired  more  than  the  Indian  yellow  on  the  same  aheet. 

Avreolin. — So  &r  aa  tealed  by  sheet  B  this  appears  to  maintain  ita 
colour,  which  is  very  like  that  of  the  pure  cadmium  orange.  There 
is  a  suepioion  of  darkening. 

ChromaU  of  Strontia.—tiaa,  on  sheet  B,  haa  loat  somewhat  of  its 
brilliant  lemon-yellow  colour;  on  sheet  C  it  has  assumed  a  diity- 
greeu  hue. 

Ohromale  of  Baryta. — This,  ou  sheet  B,  has  become  mora  changed 
than  the  strontian  yellow,  bnt  on  sheet  G  the  change  is  slighli 

Chrome  YelloiB  and  Orange  become  darkened  in  the  sun,  and  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  very  rapidly ;  but  I  suspeot  that  they,  like  eome 
other  pigments,  recover  to  some  extent  tliait  proper  coloure  when 
removed  into  the  shade.  Ou  the  extra  sheet  D  are  shown  two 
strips — one  of  the  pure  yellow  powder,  the  other  the  same  fixed  with 
British  gum.  An  exposure  for  only  five  minutes  in  the  sunshine 
caused  a  perceptible  darkenicg,  but  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
mixture  with  gum ;  further  expoeure  liae  not  much  increased  the 
discolouration  of  (he  pure  chrome,  hut  the  gummed  strip  haa  gtins 
on  darkening.  In  the  old  sheet  A  the  change  is  very  great.  In 
sheet  B  the  fine  yellow  colour  is  dirtied.  In  sheet  C  Uie  change  is 
not  quite  so  atriking,  and  on  it  tlie  orange-coloured  chrome  ia  mors 
darkened  tban  the  yellow  variety. 

Napla  YeUaiB,  on  sheet  B,  is  aomewhat  darkened. 

Oantboge,  on  sheet  C,  ie  somewhat  bleached. 

Oxide  of  Uranium. — This,  though  a  good  yellow  at  first,  is  here 
given  merely  as  a  curiosity,  as  it  ia  so  very  greatly  afiecled  by  (he 
light,  becoming,  after  no  very  lengthened  expoenre,  a  dark,  greenish- 
grey  on  sheet  G,  and  nearly  black  in  sheet  B.  Examined  after 
exposure  for  three  days  it  waa  found  to  be  very  considerably 
darkened. 

Pruuiaa  Oree/t.—lldB.  on  sheet  C,  has  lost  in  depth  and  become 
blue. 

Sap  Oreen  is  not  stable ;  the  changes  on  the  tinottua  will  be  after- 
wards spoken  of.  The  strip  on  sheet  C  does  not  show  mnch  change, 
but  the  specimen  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

Oxide  of  Nickel,  as  an  oil  colour  on  sheet  B,  is  unaffected  as  yet 

Emerald  Oreen. — On  B  and  C  no  decided  change  aa  yet 

Prutiian  Blue. — Tiiis,  as  an  oil  colour,  appears  to  resist  the  acUon 
of  tlie  euu  very  perfectly,  as  shown  by  the  muob-exposed  elieet  A, 
and  tbe  later  experiments  on  B,  where  it  is  given  pure,  end  also 
mixed  witli  wliite  lead.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  result ;  but,  as  a 
water  colour,  it  is  not  to  he  trusted.  Sheet  G  ahowa  a  bleaching 
effect  at  work. 

Antwerp  Bine. — This,  as  a  water  oolour,  on  sheet  G  faded  toij 

Indigo,  as  an  oil  colonr,  faded  leaa  than  expected.  It  became  of  a 
pinker  cliaracter.    It  fades  much  more  rapidly  aa  a  water  colour. 

The  colonra  tried,  but  previously  known  to  be  permanent,  were 
burnt  and  raw  siennas,  bright  red,  yellow  ochre,  terra  vert,  o^ialt 
blue,  and  ultramarine. 

The  pigments  which,  nsed  as  oil  colours,  appear  from  the  experi- 
mentB  to  be  characterised  by  more  or  less  perfect  indifferenoa  to 
sunlight  are  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  Prussian  bine,  emerald  green, 
rose  madder,  pure  oBdmium  orange  (?},    aoreoUn    (?J,    oxide    of 

In  experiments  with  oil  colours  it  should  be  borne  in  miad  that  the 
yellownesa  of  the  medium  becomes  bleached  in  the  exposed  parte  of 
the  bauds.  This  may  cause  an  apparent  change  which  is  not  due  to 
the  pigment  mixed  with  it ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  rose  madder,  the 
colour  ia  rendered  a  more  perfect  pink  in  the  exposed  part  from  tha 
whitening  of  the  medium.  The  medium  recovers  slowly  its  yellow- 
neas  in  the  shade. 

I  have  now  to  speek  of  that  brilliant  but  most  treacherons  of  all 
colours,  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  or  "pnie  aoarlet"  of  the  diopa. 

The  experimenta  with  it  will  serve  to  shgw.  irli4|,8 — '  '^" 

the  meaium  used  has  upon  its  permanency. 
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When  the  biniodide  is  fonned  by  predpitation — u  by  ponrinf;  a 
solution  of  iodide  into  one  of  corroBive  gublimate — a  lemoti-yelion 
eload  is  formed,  nhich  lapidly  ehsnges  colour,  Tanniiig  through 
onnge,  lalmon  oolour,  fta.,  BJid  more  slowly  changing  to  the  biilliaot 
■earlel.  When  this  is  nsed  as  a  paint  under  a  considerable  variety 
of  oonditioua  there  la.  a  great  tendency  in  it  to  revert  to  the  yellow 
coDditioD,  aud  that  preparatory  to  its  complets  disappearance.  Since 
it  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  of  scarlet  pigmeatg,  it  is  most  importxut 
that  its  chameteristics  as  to  permanency  should  be  studied.  It  has 
happened  lliat  naturehsts  have  beea  induced  to  nse  it  to  depict, 
among  other  subjects,  the  beanliful  colouring  of  tropical  floirers ; 
bnt,  alas !  when  tlie  painting  was  to  be  referred  to  in  after  years,  the 
colonr  had  either  altogether  disappeared  or  degenerated  into  scattered 

Cw  aud  red  spots  and  Htreake.     I  believe,  however,  that  I  have 
fortunate  enough  to  stumble  upon  a  treatment  irhicli  will  confer 
npon  it  a  certaiu  degree  of  permanence. 

The  biniodide  is  liable  to  two  changes — the  one  becoming  yellow, 
the  other  darkening;  in  the  sun.  And,  lirgt,  concerning  the  tendency 
to  darken: — When  the  simple  powder  is  exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to 
ths  sun,  or  even  diffiisad  daylight,  a  very  perceptible  darkening  is 
prodnced,  and  when  Britisli  gum  is  used  as  the  piedium  this  change 
is  BtiU  more  decided,  as  seen  on  sheet  D ;  ^  but  when  gum  arable  is 
nsed  BO  abandantly  as  to  give  a  high  gloss  to  the  surface  no  decided 
obange  is  produced,  oven  after  lengthy  exposure,  as  shown  by  sheet 
C.  Oil  mediums  end  vamislies  dp  not  prevent  this  darkening.  On 
riieet  A.it  assumed  the  colour  of  Indian  red,  a  dark  powder  appear- 
ing to  be  thrown  out  wiiicb  a  wetted  cloth  readily  removed,  showing 
the  biniodide  beneath  it  even  paler  thanoriginsily  ;  but  Uie  spot  so 
cleaned  became  even  darker  tliaa  before  on  re-exposure.  Tliis 
darkening,  however,  begins  to  disappear  when  the  sheet  is  removed 
to  the  shade.  It  may  be  that  the  darkened  particles  tend  to  become 
yellow.  In  sheet  B  the  behaviour  is  more  capricious ;  the  exposed 
parts  are  sometimes  darker  and  sometimes  ligliter  than  the  obacared 
part.  This,  I  believe,  srisn  from  both  changes  to  darkness  and  to 
yellowness  going  on  at  the  same  time,  but  in  irregular  degrees.  I 
mast,  however,  at  present  leave  the  matter  in  a  very  obscure  state. 

The  supplementary  sheet  £,  painted  some  years  ago,  will  show 
the  tendency  to  turn  yellow  or  disappear  altogether.  The  lirat  strip, 
painted  with  tlie  pure  powder  in  water,  has  nearly  all  vanished,  a  few 
yellotr  streaks  and  some  minnte  red  spots  only  being  left.  The 
tecond  strip  had  flonr  paste  as  the  medium,  end  its  condition  is  very 
little,  if  at  nil,  better.  The  fourth  strip  was  paint«d  with  the  hin- 
iodida  mixed  with  varnish ;  a  yellow  and  red  cloudiness  is  all  that 
we  now  see.  The  fifth  strip  had  msgilp  for  the  medium  ;  this  is 
reduced  to  a  faint  yellow  with  some  red  streaks  through  it.  But  the 
third  strip,  for  wlitch  the  medium  was  a  thick  solution  of  gum  arable, 
retains  very  mncli  of  its  or  gitial  body  snd  brilliancy.  The  sixth  strip 
was  painted  at  a  later  date,  and  gives  a  diffurent  result  from  the  fifih 
for  magilp  as  tile  medium ;  it  as  yet  shows  no  loss  of  body. 

Gum  arabio  appears,  tlien,  when  liberally  used,  to  have  the  power 
of  prevaoting  both  tha  darkening  by  the  sunshine  and  tlie  yellowing 
from  molecular  ehaoges. 

I  shall  conclude  by  exhibiting  two  instances  of  change  of  coli 
in  liquids  caused  by  the  sunlight.  Here  are  two  bottles  containing 
tinetura  of  green  leaves,  tlis  oolouring  matter  being  olilorophyil, 
whioh  has  auoh  interesting  optical  properties.  The  two  bottles  were 
filled  from  the  same  stock,  but  one  of  them  has  lain  for  shout  two 
hours  in  tlie  sunshine,  and  you  see  the  colour  has  been  degraded 
from  the  beautiful  and  somewhat  bine-green  to  a  sort  of  brown- 
yellow,  having  only  the  faintest  trace  of  green  in  it.  The  other 
example  is  an  old  registering  minimum  spirit  thermometer.  This 
was  used  for  some  yeara  as  a  garden  thermometer,  and  you  may 
observe  the  liquid,  wbioh  originally  possessed  a  fine  pink  ccdour,  has 
become  bleached  to  a  faint,  dirty  yellow,  and  very  unsuited  for  its 
porposa.  I  also  place  on  the  table  a  small  spirit  level  which  I  filled 
a  nnmber  of  yeara  ago ;  but  the  coloured  liquid  in  it  is  as  clear  as 
trbsn  pat  in,  and  the  colour  is  perfectly  permanent.  I  would 
strongly  reoommend  the  adoption  of  this  liquid,  whi<^  ia  a  tincture 
of  iodine,  Ibr  epirit  thermometers  and  other  similar  purposes. 

E.  H.  Bow.  aE.,  F.R  S.E. 


or  the  iMthod  employed  in  so  doing,  is  very  often  the  direct  cause  of 
future  in  getting  good  negatives. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  resume  of  the  various  means 
mployed  for  cleaning  plates,  but  simply  to  give  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  I  have  found  to  give  ^e  best  results,  after  having 
given  careful  tliougbt  to  this  snbject  during  a  period  extending  over 
from  three  to  four  years. 

The  method,  then,  which  I  have  long  used  with  unvarying  success 
1  this:— 

for  Nem  Plata  I  have  a  board  about  15  X  1'2.  covered  carefully 
with  baize,  or  soft  new  carpeting;  fastened  willi  the  wrong  side  upper- 
most would  be  still  better.  On  this  the  plates  are  laid  for  rooghiug  the 
edges,  which  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  small  file  or  a 
strip  of  thick  glass,  carefully  taking  off  the  raw  edge  by  either  of 
tlie  above  methods,  and  giving  a  roughness  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  on  the  surface  to  enable  the  film  to  bite  firmly.  I  am  careful 
to  hold  tlie  plate  on  the  board  by  means  of  a  clean  cloth,  and  not  to 
put  the  naked  hand  in  contact  with  the  surface  in  any  way  whatever. 
This  precaution  is  very  necessary,  ss  many  make  their  glass  ten 
times  dirtier  than  it  otherwise  would  be  by  the  perspiration  which  is 
communicated  from  their  bauds. 


ON  CLEANING  PLATES. 
AtTHOOaa  every  photographer  may  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  sn 
absolDtely  clean  ^te  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  thoroughly 
good  negative,  yet  there  is  a  strange  lack  of  interest  in  this  important 
braaob  of  photographic  work,    CareleBsness  in  cleaning  the  plate, 
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Having  roughened  all  the  edges  in  the  manner  described  set  the 
plates  upriglit  against  a  wall,  and  proceed  till  you  have  roughed 
enough  for  your  use,  keeping  tliem  atwut  half-au-inch  from  each 
other  to  prevent  Boratching  from  the  particles  of  glass  distribnted 
over  the  plates  by  the  roughing. 

Now  take  them  one  by  one  and  dust  Ihem  lightly  bnt  thoroughly 
before  beginning  the  next  operation,  in  order  to  remove  sll  impurities, 
such  as  grease,  &o.,  which  is  effected  asfollows: — Provide  a  board 
covered  with  soft  linen,  and  lay  each  plate  on  it,  rubbing  it  with  a 
linen  pad  and  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water — about  one  port  of  acid 
to  fonr  parts  of  water.  Pursue  this  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  till  you 
think  all  grease  has  been  removed,  and  tlien  rinse  under  a  steady 
stream  of  water,  turning  the  plate  about,  for  tlie  purpose  of  erasing 
every  trace  of  scid  from  it.  Having  provided  beforehand  a  dish  of 
clean  water  ynu  immerse  tliem  as  you  finish  Ihem  one  by  one,  taking 
care  that,  as  you  put  them  in,  the  edge  of  one  does  not  scralch  the 
surface  of  the  other. 

Having  done  all  in  this  way,  proceed  to  dry  them  one  by  one. 
Have  a  lirge  board  upon  which  are  several  folds  of  old  linen ;  lay 
the  plate  on,  and  diy  them  by  means  of  a  large  linen  pad,  giving  a 
circular  motion  in  the  rubbing  till  every  trace  of  moisture  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

To  give  tile  finishing  touch  to  the  plates  clean  Ihem  with  collodion. 
Have  four  cloths — two  for  the  collodion  cleaning  (one  to  lay  the 
plate  on,  and  the  other  formed  into  a  pad  for  rubbing  oS],  and  two 
for  finally  polishing  in  the  same  manner.  Get  an  iodising  bottle  for 
your  collodion,  pour  about  half  a  teaspoonful  on  the  plate,  and 
distribute  it  over  the  whole  surface  by  rubbiog,  with  a  circulsr  motion, 
with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  or  good  wadding.  Having  dooe  this  to 
your  satisfaction  rub  off  with  your  first  pad,  and  transfer  the  plate  to  Ihe 
final  polisliing  clotlis,  carefully  observing  that  the  plate  has  an  equal 
amount  of  polishing  in  all  parts,  and  not  merely  in  the  middle  only. 

The  test  for  cleaohness  is  to  breathe  gently  on  the  plate;  and,  if 
the  breath  go  over  evenly,  reveahng  no  marks,  aud  dying  gradually 
off,  the  plate  may  be  considered  chemically  clean,  and  should  be  in- 
serted into  a  grooved  plate-box  (previously  well  dusted  out),  as  being 
far  preferable  to  stacking  them  up  against  each  other.  They  should 
ba  dusted  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  in  the  dark  room  (or  room 
adjoining)  before  being  used  for  making  the  negative, 

I  should  just  say  hers  tliat  tite  cloths  used  in  the  polishing  ought 
to  be  of  old  linen  mode  soft  by  rauoh  wear,  boiled,  washed,  rubbed 
witljout  the  Bid  of  soap,  rinsed  in  two  or  IhreQ  cold  waters,  and 
dried  free  from  dust. 

The  treatment  for  old  varnished  plates  is  very  simple  but  most 
effectual.  Immerse  the  old  negatives  in  a  tank  or  dish  containing  a 
good  supply  of  boiling  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  washing 
soda  After  being  left  in  tliis  for  about  two  hours  the  films  Drsduslly 
slip  off,  or  will  easily  come  off  by  slight  friction  with  the  hand. 
Now.  to  remove  thoroughly  all  bits  of  film  and  all  traces  of  sodn 
rubthem  with  strongnitric  acid,  rinsing  thoroughly  under  the  tap,  and 
afterwards  proceed  precisely  the  same  as  laid  down  for  new  plnles. 

This  mode  of  cleaning  plates,  new  and  old,  which  has  given  so 
mnch  satisfaction  to  me  will,  I  am  sure,  prove  equsHy  satisfactory 
in  the  hands  of  any  of  my  photographic  brethren  who  may  use  it. 
HaBRI  HlLUIB. 

SPOTS  ON  POSITIVE  PRINTS. 
Thk  "spldemio"  wbioh  M.  de  Conetant  spoko  of  aome  time  ago  u 
having  fallen  ont  amoDgst  French  pfaotographera'  prints  has  excited 
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no  little  iuUrest  in  the  way  of  endekTonring  to  aeeoont  for  the 
etasa  of  the  evil,  as  a  firat  step  to  proposing  a.  remedy.  Photo- 
graphers in  this  ooQDtrj  are  very  often  troubled  nitl)  the  SRina 
plagae,  and  have  only  too  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  reBson,  bo 
that  anj  notes  or  snggestious  from  oompeteot  persona  upon  the  point 
nill  be  neloome.  A  very  feasible  snggeBtlon  *t  to  one  at  least  of  the 
oanaea  was  reoently  made  by  a'  lady,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pliotographio 
Society  oF  France,  who  blamed  tobacco.  Our  experience  would  bear 
hers  ont  in  that  reepeot  to  some  degree,  and  certainly  the  hint  is  in 
any  case  a  good  one.  It  wonid  eondnce  to  both  order  and  oleanliness 
if  amohing  were  never  either  indulged  in  by  principals  or  permitted 
to  subordinates  in  photographic  norkrooma. 

But,  paaaiog  tliat  by,  we  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  onr  readers 
a  few  notes  and  esperiencee  npon  the  topic  by  Count  Ludovico  de 
Courten,  who  dates  froni  Florence.  He  has  been  atirred  np  to 
examine  the  matter  by  the  receot  disoussion,  and,  after  many  lamen- 
tadone  over  the  sad  but  undeniable  faot  that  nobody  can  be  sure 
that  sUver  prints  will  not  fade,  makes  one  or  two  intereatiDg  memo- 
He,  for  instance,  passed  first  in  review  the  whole  of  the  diver 
printa  in  hie  poaaesaion,  and  fonnd  tliat.  although  the  mass  of  them 
was  fairly  preserved,  &  ooDsiderabla  uomber  of  carta  had  ffone, 
espsoially  thoBO  lying  about  in  albums  in  the  sitting-ioom,  where 
they  would  be  constantly  turned  over. 

About  a  dozen  years  aco  M.  de  Courten  bought  some  stereoBcopio 
viewa  in  Paris  which  looked  very  brilliant,  and  which  were  mounted 
on  card  having  a  gold  line  round  the  pictures,  but  which  here  and 
there  the  prin^  overlapped.  Hs  fonnd  tbem  mounted  too  far  apart, 
and  so  took  them  off  and  remounted  them  on  plain  boards;  but 
several  years  after  the  marks  of  the  gilt  lines  appeared  through  the 
BUr&ca  of  the  prints,  and  the  word  "  depoii"  with  some  other  marks 
that  had  been  covered  by  the  printa  when  on  the  old  mounts.  These 
marks  had  a  pale-yellow  look,  and,  moreover,  the  printa  were  dotted 
all  over  with  spots  of  the  same  hue.  Thesemarksdeepened  until  now 
they  have  quite  obliterated  the  original  tint  of  the  photograph  where- 
ever  they  are.  This  is  a  strong  proof  that  gilded  mounts  of  any 
kind  is  a  bad  practice  ;  but  the  queation  is — why  7 

First  of  all,  gilding  of  this  kind  is  not  done  with  real  gold,  but 
with  a  yellow  metallic  dust  of  extreme  fineness,  known  in  commerce 
as  "gold  of  Judea,"  or  painters'  bronze,  and  which  is,  chemically 
spsaking,  a  bisnipliBte  of  tin.  This  substance  is  applied  in  a 
peculiar  way.  The  designs,  &o.,  on  a  monntdeatined  to  be  gilded  are 
first  printed  in  tlie  lithographic  press  with  a  mordant  grat — a  gummy 
ink  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  over  which  when  dry  or  tacky  a  gilder's 
brush  charged  with  the  powder  iu  question  is  rapidly  passed.  Where 
the  ink  mucilage  is  the  metal  adherss.  This  looKS  a  very  simple 
operation  and  safe  enough,  the  nnadhering  powder  being  dusted  off. 
But  praoticolly,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the 
powder  is  not  off.  So  fine  is  it  that  a  certain  proportion  adheres  in 
the  fibres  of  the  cardboard  more  or  less  all  over  the  surface,  doubt- 
less going  to  produce  those  spots  which  appear  so  often  and  so 
mysteriously.  In  common  oaidboard  this  metal  superstratum  will 
often  be  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  until  it  be  completely 
removed  Uie  mounts  ahoald  not  be  used.  Even  a  thorough  washing 
will  not  ftlways  do  this,  and  M.  de  Courten  has  often  even  brushed  a 
cardboard  energetically ;  for,  after  all,  a  strong  magnifier  will  show  a 
multitude  of  these  metallic  paitiolea  lodged  in  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface. 

And  that  is  not  all.  A  packet  of  such  cards  once  introduced  into 
a  workroom  become  centres  of  the  pest,  for  thsy  cannot  be  handled 
without  scattering  about  some  of  their  dust.  It  is  so  fine  that  the 
air  carries  it  everywhere ;  it  is  worse  than  a  bottle  of  pyrogallio 
acid  spilt  in  the  room.  Enough  will  come  from  a  bundle  of  tiiese 
monute  to  make  the  prints  spot  for  a  vary  long  tine. 

M.  de  Gourten's  theory  aa  to  the  aoLon  of  these  minnte  particles  of 
metal  is  that  a  sort  of  voltaic  action  is  set  up.  after  a  microscopic 
fasliion — the  bisulphste  of  tin  acting  on  one  side,  the  reduced  silver  on 
tlie  other,  with  the  paper  acting  as  a  porous  diaphragm  between. 
What  is  uertain  is  that  the  metallic  particles  which  correspond  at 
the  back  to  the  yellow  spot  in  front  become  black,  while  tliose  that 
are  not  covered  retain  Uieir  golden  colour  with  but  small  alter- 
ation. 

Incomplete  fixing,  an  acid  glue,  or  tlie  action  of  rooiature,  attracting 
and  gluing  to  the  snrfaoa  of  tlie  wet  albnmenised  paper  those 
particles,  all  help  and  favour  the  development  of  spots  of  this  kind, 
as  do  other  things  which  would  of  themselves  destroy  the  prints, 
sueh  as  a  strong  fixing  and  insnfBcient  washing. 

M.  de  Courten  thinks  that  albums  gilded  in  the  same  way  are 
hurtful,  being  sure  to  affect  the  print.  Unmonuted  prints  keep, 
in  his  opinion,  best  of  all. 


The  evidence,  therefore,  goes  to  show  that  all  gilding  shonld  ba 
avoided;  and  mounts  with  nypoBulphite  must  be  earefiul^  avoided 
also.  It  clearly  becomes  a  much  morn  difficult  and  important 
matter  than  most  people  thmk  to  get  the  print  properly  protectal 
from  influences  that  affect  it  injuriously  after  leaving  the  fixing 
solution,  and  having  been  thoroughly  fireed  of  it.  On  every  side  Uib 
silver  print  is  assailed  with  dangers.  It  will  deteriorate  in  a  room  if 
not  kept  airtisht;  for  the  fumes  of  gas  or  coal  will  more  or  less  touch 
it.  Shot  up  m  an  album,  if  the  surface  be  not  Tsrnished,  or  if  tha 
album  be  not  perfectly  pUin  and  free  from  this  dangerous  gilt,  tha 
print  is  just  as  liable  to  perish ;  and  if  ke^t  unmounted,  moist  handa 
fingering  it  wtU  sooner  or  later  tell  on  its  condition  for  the  worse. 
Silver  prints  may  be  permanent,  but  they  are  so  very  dalioate  that 
the  greater  number  perish  for  one  which  is  so  happily  eiroomatanced 
as  to  be  able  to  remain. 

^tti%nQ&  of  S^amtitB, 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ths  uaoal  monthly  meeting  of  Oaa  Society  waa  held  in  the  BiUe 
Society's  Rooms,  on  Wedzkesdsy,  the  Ist  mat.      There  was  a  largs 
atteadsnoe,  and  the  President,  Mr.  R.  G.  Uuir,  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  QBUal  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  previons 
meeting,  the  following  geuUemeii  were  elected  ordinary  memben : — 
The  lUv.  H.  M.  Rob^tson,  Di.  Dickson,  Mesais.  A.  Henderson,  A. 
Fullartpn,  W.  H.  Moss,  J.  E.  Wight,  K.  Dryburgb,  J.  Drj-bnrgh, 
R.  Simpaon,  J.  Simpson,  and  J.  C.  Pottage. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bow,  C.a,  tiien  read  t,  psoer  eiitiOei  Flrtt  Kolei  <if  Some 
Exptrimentt  vpon  the  ISfeeli  of  Smdight  on  the  Cohvrt  oj  Pigmtnit, 
inilh  Introductory  Bemarts  on  the  Propriety  tff  Pliolographie  Soci^M 
DiKiiuing  Artiitic  Qutttiont.  [See  page  171.]  The  paper  was  iUna- 
trated  by  a  number  of  specimens  ana  aome  experiments,  and  was 
listened  to  with  much  interest. 

Mr.  Frjno LB  thought  profeisional  photographers  were  mnch  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bow  for  the  information  contained  in  hi*  paper.  He  said  they 
all  knew  that  there  was  a  great  and  gradnally  increasing  demand  for 
painted  photographs,  and  it  would  never  do  to  let  even  a  suspicion  of 
their  want  of  permanence  enter  the  pubhc  mind.  The  only  way  to 
keep  clear  of  that  wu  first  to  make  sure  of  what  pigments  could  be 
relied,  on,  and  then  stick  to  them. 

Mr.  W.  14bii,30.-<  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Bow  on  the  advanta^a 
likely  to  result  from  the  members  of  photographic  societies  discassing 
artistic  Bubjects.  The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  had  not 
neglected  the  subject  altogether,  but  there  was,  he  thought,  room  for 
its  doing  more  in  that  way.  He  said  that  artists  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  tha  colours  with  which  they  were  inppbed  were 
anatable  ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  such  systematic  inveatigations 
as  were  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Bow  would  be  of  much  value  to  them. 
It  was  well  known  that  most  of  the  old  maaterB  made  their  own  colours, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  better  for  parchasers  of  pictures 
if  their  anccessore  of  the  present  day  would  fallow  their  example. 

Mr.  J.  M.  TcuNBULL  (in  moviog  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bow)  said 
that  though  they  weie  not,  as  a  Society,  all  artists  in  the  sense  of  being 
paintera,  it  was,  neverthelesa,  a  subject  in  which  they  were  very  much 
interested.  A  great  many  of  their  large  photographs  were  finished  in 
oil  or  water  colours ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  subject  which  concerned  them 
as  mnch  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  a  purely  photographic  nature.  He 
hoped  that  Mr.  Bow's  able  paper  would  be  the  means  of  arousing  the 
attention  of  artistic  bodies,  and  leading  them  to  discuss  and  thorouj^Iy 
exhaust  a  Subject  of  such  vital  importaace  to  them.  Artists  ^^erally 
were  too  mnch  in  tbe  habit  of  overlooking  and  dta^ssing  aubjects  of  a 
mechanical  nature  in  conneation  with  their  art  Mr.  Bow's  ezperi- 
ments  bad  clearly  proved  that  a  few  weeks'  or  even  days'  exposure  to 
sunlight  was  Bufficient  to  affect  more  or  less,  and  in  some  oases  entirely 
to  destroy,  many  of  the  coloun  used  in  oil  and  water-colour  painting. 
If  tbe  artists  oE  the  present  day  wished  their  works  to  be  seen  by  pos- 
terity as  they  painted  them  it  behoved  tbem  to  pay  immediate  atten- 
tion to  tbe  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  a  remedy.  He  pointed 
out  tJiat  through  the  fading  of  even  one  colour  in  the  face  of  a  portrait 
it  destroyed  the  just  balance  of  the  colour,  where  the  fleah-colour  waa 
bleached;  and  through  tbe  darkening  of  the  yellow  it  often  left  the 
face  a  sort  of  degraded  greenish-yellow  hideous  to  look  at.  He  eave 
as  instances  of  uded  pamtiugs  two  well-known  works  of  one  of  our 
leading  artists,  in  which  he  had  to  repaint  many  of  the  delicate  coloura. 
If,  then,  that  had  to  be  done  in  thn  lifetime  m  the  artist,  what  wonld 
they  he  in  after  years,  when  the  sun  of  a  hundred  aommera  had  shone 
on  them?    Turner,  in  many  of  his  vrater-oolonrs,  had  made  a  liberal 
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DM  of  ib»  faritive  lake* — v>  rouoh  m  th»t  Baikin,  in  bia  Britith 
PaMtrt,  nmsrk*  that,  "  to  «n  oaa  of  Turner's  worke  in  perfection,  or 
u  the  uiiat  intended  it  to  be,  it  wonld  require  to  be  Been  witbia  a  fort- 
night from  the  time  it  wu  punted."  It  hid  been  the  fubion  to  look 
on  photognphs  u  of  a  fleeting  and  evanesoent  nature ;  but  rarely  the 
mnch-Bbased  silver  print  hu  B  longer  loMe  of  permanence  than  that ! 
He  warned  photographers  that  moet  of  the  fine  effeota  produced  in 
water-colour  on  the  baiia  of  a  silver  print  were  lees  stable  than  silver 
print*  thenualvet.  Many  colours,  particularly  those  of  the  merourial 
Mltr,  could  not  be  applied  in  a  moist  state  to  a  Bilver  print  without 
bleaching  it  in  a  few  minutes.  That  would  be  seen  by  waahing  the 
colour  off  agiin  ;  in  fact,  from  the  moment  a  silver  print  was  oovered 
with  pigmeDts  in  a  moist  state  a  process  of  action  and  reaction  com- 
menced which  resalted  in  their  mutual  deetruction.  With  regard  to 
what  Mr.  Neilson  had  said  aboat  the  penaauence  of  the  colour  of  tbe 
old  masters,  he  thought  that  was  mainly  due  to  their  using  fewer 
eolonrt,  and  even  those  few  were  mostly  found  in  a  natural  state,  as 
earths,  ftc.  They  mostly  painted  in  a  more  solid  manner  and  with  a 
larger  body  of  colour,  while  many  of  the  modem  painter*  glazed  their 
work  with  a  colour  which  faded  in  a  very  short  time,  the  colours  ti»ad 
most  in  glazing  being  the  very  ones  the  light  most  affected.  The  great 
majority  of  moiem  coloan  were  chemicaT combinations— many  of  them 
a  metaUio  base  with  an  orsauia  compound,  which  would  never  be  a 
stable  colour.  He  hoped  Mr.  Bow's  labonra  would  not  end  there, 
but  that  he  would  pursue  the  snbject,  keep  the  different  coloun 
exposed  to  sunlight,  aa  a  longer  expoeure  might  develope  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  apparent  at  present,  and  that  be  would  favour  the 
Society  with  another  paperonthatmostintereatinE  subject.  He  begged 
to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  tbanka  to  Mr.  Bow  for  his  able  and  excellent 
paper. 
The  vote  was  carried  by  aoclatnation,  and  tbe  meettng  was  adjourned. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Tbk  nmal  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  waa  held  at  the  Free 
libran,  WilUam  Brown-street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  Slat  nit, — the 
IUt.  3.  D.  fiiley,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  nunnte*  of  the  previous  maetingwere  read  and  passed. 

Ur.  OUbert  Dear  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Kirkby  were  elected  memben  of 
the  Aasooiation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  exhibited  a  Howard'*  portable  tent,  which 
bs  intended  to  uae  for  changing  and  developing  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Lewi*  HuBhes  banded  round  a  small  nu^t  of  silver,  which  he 
had  obtained  by  fusing  his  waste  silver  paper  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  boiax  on  a  smithy  fire. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Qreen  ahowed  forty  11  X  14  viewaof  the  wildest  and  most 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  United  States,  consisting  mostly  of  views  of 
the  district  of  Colorado,  Rocky  Mountain*,  &c.,  taken  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  photonapher  to  the  United  States  Government  Survejr  Expedition, 
noder  Ptmauar  Haydeo.  Mr.  Green,  in  describing  tbe  views,  detailed 
tbe  difficnltieaanderirtiiobtheptiotopvpher  in  those  districts  laboured. 
Not  only  hod  everything  to  be  earned  on  horseback,  but  many  miles 
had  to  be  traversed,  and  sometimes  height*  of  3,000  feet  to  be  soaled, 
before  a  anitable  standpoint  could  be  obtained. 

Mr,  FoKREST  and  Mr.  Kkith  both  spoke  of  the  exquisite  character  of 
the  views,  and  of  the  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Jackson  in  obtaining 
■Dch  excellent  pictures  nnder  such  difficult  circumstanceB. 

Ml-  W.  Atkins  then  explained  the  construction  of  the  Woodbury 
•ciopttoon,  and  afterwards  exhibited  by  its  aid  a  number  of  trans- 
parenoie*  taken  by  the  members. 

The  meeting  waa  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


€orrtsp0n5tnte. 


BracKs  IK  BBOHmB  Films.— Tbb  New  Mods  or  Makimo  Bbouidb 
EKDiaioNS. — A  Nbw  and  Objectionabls  Tebu  Imported  rRon 

AVXBICA.— M.  SiLVY.— Sblt-Dbvzlofiho  OBOAMinEe. 
Just  aa  I  was  leaving  home  for  England  the  postman  brought  me  an 
intereating  letter  from  one  of  the  readen  of  my  articles  in  the  JTonileur, 
on  the  snbject  of  the  bromide  process  with  tlie  bath,  viz.,  M.  Clement 
San*,  of  Saurat— a  gentleman  whoae  name  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographio  Society  of  France,  at  page  161,  a* 
the  anllior  of  a  new  mode  of  making  encaustio  paste,  and  who  is  a 
well-known  French  amateur.  His  letter  relate*  to  a  very  singular 
defect  in  bromide  plates  which  I  hare  never  yet  met  with  and  cannot 
explain,  *o  I  will  translate  a  portion  of  his  letter  in  hopes  that  some  of 
my  readers  may  be  able  to  throw  »  light  upon  thia  mystery.  He 
i»y*r— 

'■  I  have  followed  with  the  most  lively  intersit  the  pnmcsHon  of  your  new 
noUt  bromids  prooes*.  FrMcrviog  a  moist  instantauEou*  plate  daring  a  whole 


day  fa  a  great  service  rendered  to  photography.  All  oonsdeniions  photo- 
graphan  will  thank  yon  fur  this,  and,  for  my  own  put,  I  cannat  be  too 
grateful.  I  am  an  amateur,  and  I  love  aapedally  to  reproduce  nature  in 
motion,  so  1  hastened  to  try  a  proceH  which  permits  of  this  kind  of  work 
without  neceaaiuting  the  bony  that  ia  Involved  in  the  oommon  wel  prooess,  so 
that  we  Oon  wait  patiently  nntU  the  proper  moment  arrives  for  nnoappiug  the 

"  As  soon  aa  your  new  prooesa  appeared  I  tried  ib  With  a  pair  of  Eoss's 
atereoecopio  leoaea,  with  full  aperture,  the  exposure  was  ai  instontoneoui  as 
lightning  fimlantanriU  fittdroj/anUJ ,  and  the  image  appeared  In  full  delsil 
and  without  fog;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  avoid  on  inflnily  of  ninnte 
blaok  specka  which  are  prodaeed  In  the  lights,  and  transparent  specks  in  the 
oky.  One  would  auppois  tbeie  ware  particles  of  micraaoapio  dnat;  but  my 
collodion,  bath,  and  voohiag  waters  have  all  been  filtered  with  the  most 
BcrnpulouB  cars,  ■*  well  aa  tha  hrgroacopic  preservatira.  The  tendenoy  to 
Iheoe  ipoli  ia  very  decided ;  bat  that  onght  not  to  be,  beoauaa  every  trace  of 
free  nitrate  la  removed  by  thorough  washing. 

"  I  am  not  a  novloe  in  photography,  and  have  always  succeeded  hitherto  in 
diaccvering  tha  canoe  of  my  failures  in  other  ptoceasea,  but  in  tha  preoeut  caaa 
I  am  completely  bafSed." 

He  then  tells  me  in  a  postcript  that  hi*  glas*es  were  always  covered 
with  a  preliminary  coating  of  weak  albumen.  This  was  quite  wrong, 
because  moist  plates  do  not  require  thii  treatment.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable,  howeTef,  that  the  spots  proceeded  from  this  canse.  Had  he 
used  a  solution  of  india-rubber  that  might  then  have  occasioned  them. 

I  have  never  had  thi*  trouble  myself,  which  I  must  have  had  if 
the  spots  proceeded  bom  bromo-nitrate  of  silver  in  the  film.  To 
what,  then,  can  we  attribute  them  if  all  the  solutions  were  filtered  T 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  proceeded  from  particles  so*, 
pended  in  the  collodion.  An  impure  bromide  might,  perhaps,  produce 
them ;  or,  if  the  pyroiyline  had  been  washed  in  water  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime,  some  insoluble  sulphate  of  time  might  have  renutined 
in  it.  At  anyrate  the  trouble  ia  one  worth  ventilating,  and  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  any  of  my  reodere  who  can  throw  a  light  upon  it. 
Sometime!  the  nae  of  unflltered  bromide  of  potsaaium  solution,  or 
eaHxmaU  of  ammonia  (which  I  detest)  in  tbe  developer,  may  produce 
spot*.  My  correspondent  should  expose  a  plate  as  soon  aa  it  is  pte- 
pared,  and  see  if  they  occur  again ;  but,  being  a  clever  old  photo- 
grapher, he  will,  of  course,  have  done  this,  for  that  wonld  be  the  most 
obviou*  Brat  experiment  to  make.  Another  experiment  would  obTiou*ly 
be  to  pour  the  developer  over  a  plate  as  soon  as  it  wa*  prepared,  and 
without  putting  it  into  the  dark  slide  and  exposing  it  to  light  at  all.  • 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  ha*  written  a  letter  to  our  Editors,  which 
they  have  forwarded  to  me  for  a  reply,  respecting  hia  failure  to  make  a 
collodio-bromide  emulsion  by  the  method  recommended  by  me  at  page 
73,  which  conaiata  in  addmg  bromide  of  silver,  precipitated  from 
aqueoiui  solutions  and  then  washed  with  spirits,  to  plain  collodion;  but 
I  see  from  a  more  recent  letter  of  his  to  this  Journal  that  he  has  at 
length  sncceeded,  so  I  have  no  need  to  reply.  I  would  advise  to  pres* 
the  washed  bromide  of  silver  between  blotting- paper,  in  order  to 
remove  the  last  trace  of  water.  Tbe  quantity  of  oil  added  should  be 
extremely  small,  and  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  form  the  emulsion ;  I 
merely  suggested  it  as  an  organifier.  A  few  drops  of  bromised  collo- 
dion is  a  great  help  towards  making  the  bromide  of  nlver  emulsify 
nicely,  wbilstfree  nitrate  has  the  contrary  effect,  beside*  being  injurions 
in  other  ways. 

I  am  greatly  pleated  to  find  that  this  method  of  making  both  collo- 
dion and  gelatine  emnloions  of  bromide  of  silver  is  coming  into  fashion, 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  right  in  prindple,  whilst  the  old-faihioned  method 
of  mixing  the  salts  in  the  collodion  was  evidently  wrong.  The  trade 
may  now,  perhapa,  find  it  worth  their  while  to  supply  dry  bromide  of 
silver  in  light-tight  bottle*,  or  possibly  even  collodio-bromide  emulsions 
which  may  keep  indefinitely  if  prepared  in  thia  way. 

In  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea's  recent  articles  on  the  above  snbject  he  used  an 
expression  which  was  new  to  me  and  puzzled  me  greatly  for  some  time, 
viz.,  "*en*itiaing  bath"  as  applied  to  a  bath  of  preaervative,  or 
organi£er.  I  do  hope  thi*  expression  will  not  come  into  general  nse, 
for  it  ia  a  most  unfortunate  one,  and  will  lead  to  endless  perplexity,  t« 
say  nothing  of  its  being  manifeotly  wrong.  A  preaervative  does  not 
teatitite  s  film  of  bromide  of  silver,  for  that  is  most  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive without  it ;  it  simply  supplies  to  it  the  organic  matter  which  we 
And  to  be  necessary,  and  tbe  proper  term  for  it  would  therefore  be 
"  organifier  " — pnttrvalivt  being  quite  as  erroneon*  as  sensitiaer. 

*I>o*aanrMesdimolwtflbaaowUlat^apailiif  his  plsleat  That  mUil.  veriuma. 
aoe«nn(fotUis^la.-T.  B.  C,*";^  ,    /~T_-  ^J^^'T^'^ 
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In  oonseqnenoa  of  some  editorUl  renurka  rMpecting  M.  Silvy, 
amongst  the  replies  to  comapoodentt  in  the  lut  nnmber,  I  Lava 
written  to  that  geutlunuui  to  aak  him  kindly  to  tend  me  the  pUn  of  Ms 
Btndio  at  fiayswater  lor  publication,  and  alio  to  tell  me  how  long  ho 
remained  there.*  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  anthor  of  those  remark* 
that  much  more  dependa  upon  the  man  than  upon  the  studio,  the 
camera  and  lena,  or  the  process  emploj'ed.  The  right  man  mult  work 
fiy  the  right  mtaiu,  or  nothing  great  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  F.  Beasley,  in  sending  me  some  beaatiful  views  taken  iu  Ireland 
and  Derbyshire,  by  the  Fothargill.  process,  inquires  whether  my  moist 
plates  can  be  developed  by  the  alkaline  method.  Of  course  they  can, 
when  all  the  free  nitrate  has  been  washed  out  of  the  film  before  apply- 
ing the  organifier,  and  this  is  the  best  mode  of  developing  them,  because 
about  one-half  of  the  expoanre  necessary  in  the  other  case  will  suffice, 
and  because  a  rather  softer  negative  is  obtained.  Plain  pyrogallol  will 
also  bring  out  a  faint  iniage,  which  may  afterwards  be  intensified  in 
the  usual  way.  The  self -developing  Rlma  alluded  to  by  "  W.  S,  3.,"  in 
the  last  number,  produce  the  visible  image  in  this  way.  The  sugges- 
tion of  this  ccorespondent  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  valuable  one, 
and  I  hope  soon  to  try  it  and  work  it  out.  The  pyrogallol  iu  the 
orgiimder  will  prevent  the  latent  image  from  being  gradually  effaced  by 
the  unconverted  bromide  in  the  film — an  effect  which  seems  always  to 
occur  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  developer  in  the  Atm. 

Hloai  Vitai-agt,  April  2,  1874.  Thuuih  Sdttoh,  B.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENAMELS. 
To  the  Editors. 


siderabls  amoaut  of  bnainstt  likely  to  be  done  iu  th4m.     The  process 

would  be  more  adopted,  as  it  is  simple  to  work,  the  results  beautiful, 

aud,  most  important  oE  all,  permanent. 

Whoa  lut  in  Italy  I  noticed  in  th( 

Santo  Campo,  Bologna,  where  may  be  

mental  sculpture  in  the  world — photographs  suspended  to  each  tomb  or 
monument  of  those  interred,  but,  in  many  instances,  ao  much  faded  as 
to  be  with  diScnlty  seen— a  cause  of  grief  and  regret  to  relatives  and 
friends.  How  inviduable  the  photo- enamel  picture  for  such  a  purpose 
OS  this  t  In  the  caee  of  Livingstone,  the  hero  and  discoverer,  wboae 
body  is  just  being  brought  home  to  be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to 
a  monument  erected  to  hia  memory  should  be  attached  a  vitro-enamel 

Sortrait  of  the  great  man,  which  posterity  might  look  upon  with  pleasure 
ir  its  truthfuineia. — I  am,  youra,  ftc,  John  J.  Atkinson. 

i£anchaler->lrttl,  Laterpool,  April  7,  1874. 

[Our  opinion  of  the  value  of  enamels  is  too  well  known  to 
necessitate  our  adding  anything  lo  the  foregoing  excellent  sugges- 
tions.—Eds.]  ^ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 
To  0^  Editors. 

Gentlbhbn, — I  thank  joo  for  the  manner  in  which  you  put  my 
position  forward,  in  a  late  leader,  on  the  subject  of  the  engraving 
process,  by  which  the  portrait  of  M.  Davanne  in  thp  BvUetin  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society  was  produced. 

M.  BouBselon  has,  I  must  say,  succeeded  in  working  out  this  process 
to  a  very  satisfactory  practical  issue,  and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to 
him  for  having  done  so ;  but  the  method  as  at  present  worked  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  it  was  when  by  accident  I  obtained  the  flnt 
grain  relief  from  which  the  first  proof  was  ever  mode. 

This,  as  I  have  already  Stated  in  a  former  publication,  was  das  to  the 
fact  that  some  pigmenba  (of  which  I  by  chance  got  hold  of  a  sample), 
through  the  peculiar  action  of  the  bichromates,  become  granutat^  or 
broken  up  into  a  fine  gmia  when  mixed.  The  tame  pigment,  hovever, 
will  remain  perfectly  homogeneous  when  mixed  with  gelatine  only.  The 
black  known  as  "charooal  grey"  is  pecniiarly  affected  this  way,  also 
some  of  the  blues,  aud  the  insalable  residues  left  after  diesolving  the 
lakes  in  ammonia;  while  Indian  ink  and  other  coloura  are  not  so 
affected. 

I  am  sorry  that  H.  Botisselon,  a  gentleman  I  greatly  eateem,  should 
think  fit  to  take  the  whole  credit  of  this  invention  to  hinuelf  and  ignore 
me  entirely  in  the  matter — at  ai^  rate,  as  the  originator  of  it ;  and  this 
more  eaiiecialty  sa  at  one  time  I  was  so  fortunate  aa  to  aasist  him  over 
a  difficulty  that  at  the  time  aeemad  to  prevent  the  process  ever  being 

■  From  am  o(  our  Aumn  to  GamRKindnil*  In  last  niunbar  Mr.  Snttou  will  lea 
tiut  we  bars  already  pabllibed  a  diMripUon  o(  U.  SUr^a  itndlo,  togttaer  with  an 


nsed  for  anything  but  very  small  plates,  and  sinoe  which  engraved  platea 
from  two  to  three  feet  long  have  been  suooese fully  obtained.  —  I  am, 
youra,  &c.,  W,  B.  WOOPBCBT. 

ClifBoiue,  Oreenkilhe,  April  2.  1674. 

THE  ENAMEL  SCANDAL. 

To  Ike  Editoes. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
take  up  valuable  apace  in  your  Journal  with  personal  matters ;  but 
tlie  statements  contained  in  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill's  letter,  in 
your  issue  of  yesterday's  date,  are  so  much  at  variance  with  facts  that  I 
trust  your  readers  will  excuse  me  for  trying  to  put  the  affair  in  its  true 
lighL 

In  February,  1872,  Messrs.  RoUnson  and  Cherrill  sent  to  me  for 
specimen  enamels,  with  which  they  professed  themselves  satisfied,  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  tbey  purchased  my  methoil,  requesting  me  to 
give  them  tt  full  particulars  as  possible  as  to  the  kind  of  fnmace, 
tablets,  chemicals,  fic,  as  they  stated  they  ineiu  nothing  lehalever  about 
the  matter.  I  complied  vrith  their  request;  and,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
experimenting,  during  which  time  I  had  to  answer  a  string  of  tweuty 

?uestions  on  the  subject,  all  went  on  smoothly.  Amongst  other  letters 
received  one  in  which  tbey  stated  that,  after  a  goodly  round  of 
failures,  they  were  then  able  to  proceed,  and  if  anything  should  go 
wrong  they  knew  where  the  cause  lay.  This,  of  course,  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  obtaining  a  mastery  of  the  detuls  and. 
working  of  any  new  process. 

They  subsequently  wrote  eulogising  the  process  and  complimented 
tne  upon  the  skill  and  care  I  had  oestowed  in  working  out  the  method, 
and  urged  me  strongly  not  to  let  any  one  have  the  process  without  first 
signing  an  agreement  not  to  divulge  the  secret.  In  another  letter  thay 
say— "  Don't  forget  to  enjoin  secreey  in  future  to  idl  those  to  whom  you 
sell  the  prooess.  In  a  later  letter  they  regretted  that  I  bad  given 
any  indication  of  my  method  in  your  Aj-hinac,  but  said: — "No  009 
can  work  out  the  thing  de  nova  even  after  he  has  read  the  article  in  Tbs 
Britisu  without  much  patient  experiment."  Axain,  in  the  aama 
letter :~~"  A  gentleman,  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  portraitists  in 
London,  who  has  been  working  at  QrUne's  procesa  (without  anccesa)  for 
months,  teUs  us  he  has  read  your  article,  and  does  not  see  anything  in 
it.  He  has  actually  trodden  on  the  jewel  he  was  looking  for  without 
seeing  it." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  they  persistently  dedined  to  ^ve 
me  any  formal  writing  or  paper  as  to  the  fact  of  their  having  porehaaed 
the  method  from  me,  or  of  their  success  in  using  it ;  nor  would  they 
allow  me  in  any  way  to  use  their  name  to  promote  any  interests  as  to 
selling  the  process. 

Then  a  paper  by  the  "Old  Photographer"  appeared  in  the  Ifeat, 
speaking  iu  Dnmeasured  praise  of  aome  enamels  made  by  Mesais. 
Robinson  aud  Cherrill,  who,  the  writer  stated,  had  informed  him,  on 
his  asking  where  they  obtained  the  process,  that  "  it  was  all  published 
in  the  New,-    "  -~'  ''  ■        ■■•  .... 


b  until  my  letter  of 


.,  -        jy 

informing  them  that  I  had  written  to  the  Iftipe  respecting  it,  that  I 
heard  a  single  word  about  their  having  tried  to  see  what  they  were 
pleaaed  to  call  their  "experience  of  the  enamel  proceas."  But,  from 
their  reply,  1  gathered  that  they  were  preparing  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
me— that  liey  ware  going  to  send  me  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds,  ajier 
they  had  succeeded  in  selling  the  process.  At  that  time  I  had  faith  in 
them,  and  refrained  from  giving  publicity  to  the  letter  I  had  written 
to  the  JtTncs.     Reeutts  now  show  how  much  I  waa  to  blame. 

Then  came  the  letters,  of  which  I  sent  you  copies,  reepectiug  the 
patent  in  America  {and  here  I  must  say  that  iJie  views  you  expre^d  as 
to  that  part  of  the  affair  cannot  fail  to  be  endorsed  by  every  unbiassed 
reader),  by  which  it  will  he  seen  that  I  was  to  receive  as  my  share  one- 
sixth  of  the  proceeds,  and  I  had  really  acceded  to  this  offer  on  condition 
that  I  should  receive,  fifty  pounds  at  once  (to  be  afterwards  deducted 
out  of  my  share)  and  an  agreement  in  writing  as  to  future  profits.  TbiM 
they  positively  declined  to  do,  and  would,  as  they  said,  have  nothins  to 
do  with  any  bonds  or  agreements.  There  the  matter  ended,  save  oiat 
on  my  declining  to  sign  the  patent  papers  except  on  these  conditions 
I  received  a  severe  letter,  in  which  I  was  denounced  as  "impracticable," 
Ac,  and  that  tbey  had  "  dene  with  me  and  done  with  the  process." 

I  must  acknowledge,  with  pleasure,  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
kindly  disposition  thej  showed  in  using  their  influence  with  Mr. 
Vanderweyde,  whan  I  was,  as  they  felt,  very  unjustly  dealt  with  by 
those  who  had  the  sale  of  his  patent  process  in  Hull;  but  I  cannot  see 
what  possible  purpose  waa  to  be  served  by  their  mentioning  this  fact 
except  as  iaudiog  their  own  magnanimity,  for  it  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

A  few  words  in  conclnaion.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  say  tfaey 
are  glad  to  find  I  have  carried  ont  a  patent  for  my  process  in  America; 
all  tney  aak  is  to  let  the  Americans  eae  their  specimens  and  mine — 
let  them  choose  which  process  they  will  buy — and  that  they  do  not  mind 
saying  this  now  that  I  have  taken  up  arms  againat  them.  This  is  all 
very  well;  but  they  must  not  foiget  that,  to  quota  from  one  of  their 
letters,  their  improvements  "are  ati  connected  with  tha.aimple  mecha- 
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ntoal  porticuu  of  the  prooBM  in  the  qm  oI  brnibe*,  glua  platei,  Mid 
very  NWtU  dithM  wata  muiipnlstmg  the  fllmB,  by  which  mwDa  we 
etbot  graat  UTing  tk  tiine."  But,  howerer  raperior  nay  be  the  reanlta 
whii^  akilled  nuuupnlaton  like  thuuselvM  oan  produce  with  »  givan 
prooew,  it  doea  not  »t  kll  prove  that  soch  prooeu  diffets  in  prinoiple  from 
th«t  t^  which  the  m««nart  Md  pooTMt  resalti  ara  obtained  by  An  nnikilfol 
or  impnMtioal  peraon.  In  thu  entunel  procMoi  it  is  simply  aad  entirely 
k  Queation  of  penowJ  skill  u  to  who  (lull  produce  the  liueit  reialta. 

UoMra.  Robinsoa  utd  Cherrill  will  do  well  to  consider  the  wisdam 
snd  lagtditr  of  the  steps  thoy  are  taking  in  offering  for  sale  to  our 
Americas  bretiir«n,  as  a  secret  pn>c«u,  anjr  part  of  my  metbod  of 
eoameUins  for  which  the  patent  has  been  obtuned. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

A»tabs-r<3ad,  SuU,  Apnl  4,  1874.  W.  T.  Watsos, 


emphar, 
Police  < 


„'  Labcbht  taxDist  a  Pbotoorapeio  AaSKTurr. — On 

lllmrsday,  the  2ad  instant,  Richard  Torobnll,  29,  described  m  a  photo- 

1. ._  _^  ohareed  before  Mr.  Alderman  Ellia,  at  the  Mansion  House 

rt,  witli  larceny,  under  the  foUowiiUf  circnmatanoao  : — The 
prisoner  was  io  tiie  service  of  Mr.  Oaorge  Taylor,  a  photo(n^pher,  of 
Crown-bnildings,  Qaaen.  Victoria- street,  and  Forest-hiQ,  as  c&ief  opera- 
tor, at  a  salary  of  £4  a  week,  down  to  the  SOth  of  March.  Aboat  a 
forbiigtit  uo  complaints  were  made  to  Mr.  Taylor  of  photographs  taken 
l^  tiim  bemg  exhibited  ontdde  •  shop  in  Park-street,  Camden  Town, 
and  on  going  there  he  saw  in  osms  expoaed  in  the  street  upwards  of  200 
oopiea  OT  jAot^aphs,  all  his  own  work,  and  many  of  them  of  quite 
noent  datea.  "^e  name  "  iliohard  Stuart "  was  upon  the  aaseB  as  the 
photagrB^er.  On  the  first  floor  he  found  a  boy  named  Oidney,  who 
had  formerly  been  in  his  service,  and  a  wotnan  whom  he  had  known  by 
tdght  a*  tJte  prisoner's  wife.  On  returning  to  Queen  Victoria-street  he 
auced  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  connection  with  the  studio  in  Fark- 
streei,  and  ne  stated  moat  positiTety  tliat  be  had  not.  He  was  discharged 
from  Ur.  Taylor's  service  next  day,  and  he  then  explained  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mistake,  for  the  studio  belonged  to  the  lad  Oidney. 
For  aome  Ume  past  the  proeecntor  had  been  missing  photographs  from 
packets  which  he  had  sent  frotn  Forest-hill  to  his  studio  m  the  City, 
and  alao  a  quantity  of  matsrials  need  in  the  bniineas.  The  prisoner  was 
all^pd  to  have  corrupted  a  bc^  who  was  in  the  proeeontor'i  service,  and 

.  le  proseontor's  solicitor,  addressed  an  inanltins  latter  to  him. 

On  arresting  th«  priaoner  at  the  studio  iu  Park-street,  the  police  fonod 
two  or  three  hundred  portrkita,  some  views  of  the  Albert  Memorial,  a 
braennmberof  neftativae,  some  gold  solution,  and  a  bottle  of  cyanide  of 
pomtinm,  worth  £S0  in  all,  which  Mr.  Taylor  identified  aa  his  properby. 
In  reply  to  the  ohaive  the  prisoner  indignantly  denied  that  he  had  stolen 
the  gooda,  saying  he  could  prove  Uuit  he  had  bought  them  with  the 
bosinesa  from  a  man  named  Tomer.  The  prisoner,  in  answer  to  the 
ntoal  caution  from  the  Bench,  said  he  would  reserve  bis  defence.  Mr. 
Alderman  £llis  committed  the  prisoner  for  trial,  but  admitted  bim  to 
iMil  in  his  own  reoognisanoes  in  £200  and  two  sureties  in  £100  each. 
Thb  Teanbit  of  Vbmds. — In  the  oourse  of  the  next  fonr  or  five 

....  .  'be'"in 

oraer  to  observe  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venoa  early  in  December 
next.  Solar  photography  (aaya  The  Tiraei)  will  be  largely  employed 
during  tiie  transit  sa  an  auxiUaiy  to  the  e^e- observation,  and  reralU  of 
eitreote  accuracy  are  anticipated  from  it.  Five  msgnifioent  photo- 
heliographs,  one  to  each  principal  station,  have  been  constructed  for 
the  ocoaaion  by  Mr.  DaUmeyer,  with  such  exonisite  refinement  of 
tcientiflo  care  and  ingenuity  that  their  optioal  properties  may  be 
d  the  most  perfect  yet  attained.  The  photographs  taken  by 
n  will  be  free  from  all  distortions  and  imperfections  other  than  those 


indeed,  they  exist  at  all  The  chemical  processes  beat  caloulated 
to  prodnoe  perfect  pictures  have  also  been  very  carefully  considered 
by  I>r.  Warren  De  la  Kae,  Coptain  Abney,  and  other  eminent  photo- 
graphera.  Such,  in  short,  will  be  the  mathematioal  precieion  aud 
thaipneas  of  ontlines  in  these  photographs,  that  they  wilt  be  perfectly 
avaiutJe  for  exact  micrometrio  measurements  of  the  minute  aud  deli- 
CMte  di£Eerenoea  of  distance  and  position  with  which  astronomers 
will  be  conoemed  in  their  snbseqneiit  iovestigations.  Like  the 
prinoipal  telescopes  the  photoheliographs  are  eqoatorially  mounted, 
•nd  oarried  along  by  olookwork  with  the  same  velocity  as  the 
sun.  For 'the  sake  of  popular  explanation,  thay  may  be  said  to 
rwemble  large  and  powerful  teleacopei,  fitted  with  a  camera  at 
the  eve-end.  Nearly  in  the  primary  foons  of  the  object-glaas  is 
placed  an  inatautaueous  exposing  shutter,  held  in  position  by  a 
detent,  which  acts  against  a  poweriul  spring  attached  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  shutter,  A  slit  acroas  this  shutter,  ordinarily  about  one-tssth 
ioa  be  widened  or  oontrooted  by  an  adjusting 
n  the  release  of  the 


pbotogruha  may  be  taken  with  great  rapidity  r.t  certain  stagee  of  the 
transit,  Venus  appearinK  in  the  pioturea  as  a  black  spot  on  the  son's 
face  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  But  for  the  yet  more 
rapid  portraiture  of  the  planet's  changes  of  position  at  the  critical 
phases  of  iagress  and  egress,  use  will  be  made  of  aningenioiu  apparatna 
known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  M.  Janssen.  This  eonsisti  of  n 
device  for  exposing,  at  very  short  intervals,  parts  only  of  a  rotating 
ooUodion  plate  along  its  outer  edge.  The  picture*  thus  taken  will  be 
very  small,  oompnsmg  only  that  bit  of  the  sun's  rim  across  which 
Venus  may  be  moving.  This,  however,  is  all  that  will  be  needed  just 
then;  and  as  thirty  orforty  of  these  picturee  will  be  taken  in  about  two 
minutes,  and  the  instant  of  each  exposure  be  accurately  noted,  they 
will  furnish  the  means  of  obtaining  tm  exoeedingly  close  Mproximation 
to  the  true  moment  of  the  breaking  of  the  bla(£  drop.  For  the  other 
stages  of  the  transit  full-sized  photogn^ht  will  obviously  be  needed, 
so  ss  to  exhibit  the  sun's  centre  as  a  fixed  referring-potnt  for  ad< 
measurements.  A  series  of  such  pictures  taken  at  oor  soauiimi  stations, 
where  the  whole  transit  will  be  visible,  willposBeat  great  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  Halleyan  method  of  obeerymg  the  whole  dorstion  ot 
Venue's  passage.  They  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  amount  in  principle  to 
a  modification  of  Halley's  method ;  for  they  will  register  with  oon- 
Bummate  accuracy,  &om  widely-severed  stations,  the  petition  ot  the 
chords  described  by  the  planet  s  centre  across  the  ton's  faoe,  for  oom- 
parison  with  the  positions  of  those  chords  as  determined  by  the 
method  of  durations.  Those  taken  near  the  middle  of  the  transit  will 
alao  afford  a  direct  measure  of  the  least  distances  between  the  centra* 
of  Venos  and  the  son,  which  is  a^ain  another  modification  of  the  lama 
method.  In  all  these  photographic  operations  it  is  likely  that  the  dry- 
plate  process  will  be  chiefly  employed,  on  aooonnt  of  ita  great  simplicity 
and  rapidity. 

■WRINKLES  AND  DODGES. 
1  KiVER  aaw  or  read  of  any  one  doing  it  jott  as  I  do,  I  idooemy 
paper  on  the  solution,  tap  it  (the  paper)  gently  with  my  fingers  to  brejt 
bubbles  (if  any  exist),  but  to  make  sure  I  lift  it  up  at  the  coruen  and 
examine,  repbwe,  and  then  gmtty  otciiiaU  the  dish,  so  that  the  solution 
is  in  motion  most  of  the  time  the  paper  is  on  it.  By  this  means  tha 
solution  is  of  the  same  strength  throughout,  aud  each  piece  of  pnte 


tion  IS  ot  tbe  same  strengta  tnrouguout,  aud  each  piece  of  pHter 
lives  the  same  amoont  of  sdvering;  and  the  silvering  is  done  in  less 
i  and  more  thoroughly.  After  oMh  piece  is  sensitised  I  hang  it  up 
-'  that  the  opposite  end  (the  drip-comer)  hangs  Dy  the 


Son  time  since  I  had  to  oopy  and  enlarge  the  middle  picture  of  a  group 
of  three  persons,  in  which  the  outside  one*  retted  their  handa  od  the 
shoulders  of  the  middle  person,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  conld  not 


I  vignetted  off  without  taking  all  bat  the  fsce  of  the  middle 
miue  a  print  with  them  on,  aud  then  mixed  pure  olbomoi  wiut 
india-inli,  and  with  this  painted  the  hands  out  wiUuHit  blotdung  tbe 


prist  much.    It  was  tcarcaly  noticeable  whMi  framed.   Mixing  albomen 
with  the  ink  is  an  old  thtug,  1  know,  but  may  be  of  use  to  some  otj 
many  readers,  if  you  think  it  worth  pul>lishing. — E.  K.  AmtAira, 

I  HATX  a  little  dodge  in  tinting  medallions.   It  is  simply  this : — Having 


assorted  the  sizes  I  ^aqe  the  cards  in  a  cigar-box  and  take  them  to  my 

y  masks  a 

Kper, 
s-pu 


irintiug  window.  Having  first  placed  a  folded  paper  on  the  sill,  I 
proceed  to  place  my  prints  behinil  the  msakins-gtauea  (my  masks  an 
pasted  to   1-4  glass),  and  lay  them  on  the  fdded  paper,   placing  m 


I  RAD  a  broken  ambrotype  to  oopy.     It  was  m  a  dozen  or  more  pieoea, 

made  on  white  glass.     The  breaks  showed  badly,  and  the  black  vai^iiah 

on  the  back  was  all  chipped ;  so  I  took  the  picture  carefully  out  of  the 

case  and  matt^   &:c.,   carefully  cleaned  the  black  vamish  off,  took  a 

ferrotype  plate,   gummed  it,  then  I  took  a  brush  aud  india-ink  and 

corefutly  blackened  the  broken-edged  places  on  tbe  gummed  plate, 

pressing  the  edges  close  together,   taking  care  that  no  air-bubblea 

remained  under  the  pli'"       ■"  --•'--'   ■-  •- 

picture,  that  the  crocks  ^ 

uid  I  thought  it  might  come  from 

cracks.     By  blackening  the  edges  I  stopped  it. 

I  HAVE  made  a  little  discovery  (new  to  mytelf  at  least)  in  regard 
to  clearing  old  baths  of  iodide.  Let  the  bath  get  almost  cold  enon^  to 
freexe,  and  the  iodide  will  form  in  the  shape  of  very  fine  onatals* 
-'hich  are  easily  flltereA  out.  I  find  the  method  very  simple  and 
"      '  — ■    -  "^ 'shjlai'  -■ 


^iced  boEore,  m  copying  a  broken 
igly  larger  ihaa  in  the  ambrotype, 
the  reiTBotion  iA_  light  throngh  uie 
HminB. 


effectual,  especially  in  winter.     When  the  k 


lladc^ 


and  labour  over  the  old  method  of  diluting,  filtering,  and  evaporatiiig. 

— 8.    M.    MlLLSK. 

[For  the  above  nsefal  "Wrinklee  and  Dodges^ wo, kif, indebted 
to  our  Fhiladelf hilt  oontempoMry.— Eds,]  '  "'  "'  (^  ' 
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EXCHARBE    COLUHH. 

No  charge  u  Auula  tor  intntrng  tkeae  aanoniiaemeiite ;  but  in  no  mm 
do  we  imart  my  ftrtiole  merely  qgerrdfor  tale,  that  being  done  at  the 
■maD  Boat  ol  one  ihiOing  io  oar  adrertismg  pages.  Thii  colnma  » 
deroted  to  eiohangea  only.  It  ia  iraperative  that  the  name  of  the  person 
propoaing  the  exohange  be  given  (althongh  not  nece«aari]y  for  pnblioa- 
tion,  if  a  nan  di  pluraa  be  thought  daairable),  otberwiM  tke  KOtUM  will 
not  appear. 
t  will  axflhangc  Are  pinta  of  Hawaon'a  beat  ne^tiTa  ooUodlon  and  ioffiser  iva- 

ouned]  fir  tma  plnta  of  Thomu't  collodion  and  iodlBv,— Addrta*,  V.,  The 

Cedan,  Eahv,  SorrBj. 
TTaaM  to  ■lohann,  two  Franoh  qnartsr-plata  onnerai  and  lenaea  Ibr  one 

ona  whole  or  haltplate  ounan  >ad  Inu.    DiSerenoea  adJoited  In  oaah. — 

Addrcei,  A.  W.  B.,  Tiinitf  Hoiue,  Laeda. 
I  wtU  aiehenna  fliat-elaai  ifcel  aorew  preaa  and  o«m«o  die,  oomplete,  coat  £B, 

Siita  new,  tar  a  tarti.  i*-vuiU  len* ;  no  objecHon  to  ■  Pren<di  or  Qerman  t«ta, 
good.— Addreaa,  F.  H.  D.  B.,  Watlmg  Worki,  Btony  Stratford. 
I  wiah  (o  euhanga  a  new  whoIe-pUte  portrait  camera  and  lens,  ooat  £tO,  and 
not  been  onoe  uaed,  tai  a  half  drf-plate  camBra  and   Inu  wldi  ahaiiKiiig 
box.    DiBaranoe  adjaated.— Addnaa,  I,  GassHH,  Croaa  Mill-etraet,  Laeda. 
I  will  exohange  a  quarter- plate  partnit  lens  (with  oaitre  lane,  after  the  triplet 
atjle,  by  Qaa;  and  Charoonnet)  i<rc  groapa  and  vieva  74  x  ^.  <bt  a  oloth 
background  and  1!  x  10  glaaa  bath.— Addreaa,  Q.  L.  E.,  Bherbome,  Doraet. 
Wanted  to  exohange.  a  niafnl  Kinnnr  oamBra,  8|  X  6\,  with  rising  front  and 
eUatle  partition,  for  ataraoabr  a  ma(;io  lantern,  with  ij-ineh  oondenaerB,  and 
''    IT  without  Uue  jata.—AddTaea,  Oatid  Tound,  Perk-view,  Bwinton, 


a  gold 


fdy^^ 


WeedoB,  Northamptonahiie. 

I  will  exohange  a  new  whole-^le  portrait  lena  and  eqnare 
wat<^  and  Albert ;  alao  a  wnole- plate  oamera,  and  extra  wumB-pmus  utmiua 
and  nuhogaaj  operating-roam  aCand,  and  a  Bret-rate  portable  derk  tent,  for 
vaj  eort  ot  Jeweller;.— Addreae,  F.  C.  Swioo,  artiat,  IB,  Henrj-etreet, 
F^month,  Devon. 

The  drat  and  aecond  Toliunaa  of  the  Frattital  MagoMine,  coat  80a.,  qnite  new 
and  pOTfect  f nobound),  will  be  given  for  an;  of  the  following,  or  ollera :— A 
reallT  good  bellows  oam?ra,  balf-olate  (aanani};  Howard'i  tent  with  camera 
etand;  or  flrat-olui  lantern  llidea, — Aodreai,  W.  L.  Baxana,  Bun-lane, 
Borler-fn-WbarfMale,  Md  Leeda. 

I  wItt  eidiange  ■  pair  of  guometeta  made  of  alno,  nearly  new,  each  hojding 
abnnt  tan  feat  of  gaa,  with  gauge  pipe  end  tape  oomriele,  together  with  oij- 
bjdrogen  Jet,  retort,  ka.,  for  a  oablnat  lani  faya  good  makw.  or  a  doublet  ftir 
half-plala  pSatarea,  or  a  good  oablnat  rolling  piwa,  or  oflkra.  DiSaMooa 
acUnele^—  Addra**,  A.  Ci.i>(Mnn,  2S|,  Lynu'^baet,  West  HattlepooL 


AK8WBRS  TO  CORKBSPOMUBNT8. 

in  iolh  lidii  afthipapir. 


Ittht»td»ntr  vrit 


Thds.  Johhsdk. — Thanka.    The  prooeaa  ie  a  very  exoellent  one. 
iNaninnn.— The  aample  of  green  baiia  enoloeed  ia  too  dark  fbra  baokgronsd. 
e,e  Several  artlolM  and  eommnnimtioiia  are  unavoidabl;  left  dtoi  till  nei 

weak. 
P.  R.— P1«M«  repeat  jonr  qnetlea,  writing  more  legibly,  «a  we  eannot  dedphei 

your  letter, 
Caft.  Fox. — Letter  reoelved.    At  the  timo  ot  onr  going  to  preaa  the  negativi 


definition  nneioaptional. 

HOUAS  CaowTBiE.— ThagtaphogenieappantnawaadeMribadinocirTi 
for  1871,  at  pagea  179,  201,  ai3,  and  i9G.    In  the  Snt  page  indioled  r« 
flod  a  popular  aooount  of  the  iDstmment,  and  in  the  last  the  roeciSoatitni  qj 
the  patent. 

laHonAMUB  (Donoaatar),— 1.  If  you  oan  obtain  a  eow  ot  out  Auiuijia  fat 
ISTO  (whi{^h  baa  long  been  "out  of  print")  yon  mil  thom  find,  in  the  eouria 
of  a  abort  aniea  of  [hapten  on  enlarging,  tbepredae  k&id  of  {nformation  yq^ 
—  dealroua  of  obtaining.     We  are  not  awaM  of  any  oOtoT  treUUb  q~ 


_   .   .         *  trealUa  « 

enlarging. — 2.  From  your  aeoond  query  it  la  evident  that^nt  are  not  i  nniifaa  if 
of  the  fact  that  any  photograph  may  be  copied  u  a  urgar  aa  wall  aa  dai  § 

E.  D.— 1.  A  awing  ba<^  or  its  equivalent,  la  neeeaaaty  in  every  earn 
wud  tor  i^otogtaphiBgarcUlnatnnl  anhjeoli,  mora  aapaofaUy  if  w 
lenaea  are  to  be  naed.    For  oam«aa  of  large  aiie  it  la  abo  nacaaaaiT,  [ 
to  get  the  for^Tound  eharp.— 3.  The  beat  daeoription  ot  Inetant 
ahntten  are  deacrlbed  In  oor  AxiUHio  for  the  current  year,  m  whli 
will  alio  Sod  tome  olaemtlona  npon  awlng-baeka,  thair  naea,  and  than 
tntea  that  may  be  adopted  ft"  "■  — 

Cjut.  L.— 1.  We  have  not  at 

henoe  cannot  give  yon  the  fnfomiatlan  te^nm 

>.__>__  >.^  ona— an* "  — 

,  —  _jn  agenla  b . _.  _ .      __.  .^ 

olnaion  at  which  we  aiilved,  aa  the  raralt  of  one  or  two  t)Ala,  waa  that  lif 
oertain  pnrpoeaa  it  night  b*  HMtOI,  but  that  them  would  ba  great  rlak  in  Ika 
lilvarbathbeaonungdUardared.— 3.  We  have  never  wnkad  with  a  "grvbo- 
genio  appuatai,"  and  do  not  know  whether  it  ia  atiU  in  na*  or  haa  bta^ 
auperaeded  by  any  of  the  very  portable  tenia  now  in  nae. 
Fhahk  W.  M.— 1.  Thia  oorreapcmdcBt  baa  I>een  trying  to  obtain  enlargeni«il| 
'    foUowlng  method:— He  plaoeaaplain  mavt  ontatde  ot  Ihnwlado^ 

..  .  V 1  — ii_i..  11 1.  ^  KBgatiTe,  paaadng  on  AroB]A  a  tartf 

pen  a  aheat  of  ordOMr]'  sanaiaf*  P*P<t 
neaible  that  any  Image  ooidd  b«  pnnteq 
1  paper  of  thia  kind,  and  tmdw  anoh  dtonmalannaL  unleasby  auanpoanr* 
.^tending  over  eennd  day*,  baoanae  there  ie  no  ocndniBatlen  tt  tba  rmtf 
light     ToeAot  snclieondanaatlonaoaadaBBarnnMtbeaMUoyali 

a V  the  diameter  of  thia  oondoBsat  the  man  btanaa  win  ba  ike  Olni 
aonaequantly  the  mora  wnidly  will  the  pthilinKbaigirtad.    Ai 

BoitaUa  lor  thia  pnrpoaa  will  ooat,  we  imagin*,  abonttMr ' 

monntini-    But  if  bromo-iodiaed  papaar  be  need  inatead  of 


il  tpparatoa  tor  tavenl  jeah^  t^d 
la^nnad.  We  recxdteot  about  lAtf 
alloneltwaa— atnt  ftwexamiiiatta 


to  reflect  a  beam  of  aunlightthranglL  a  negative,  paaadng  on  AroB]di  a  ear<a 
lena,  until  the  enlarged  imago  falla  npon  a  aheat  of  ordinary  sanaiflva  MMf 
plooed  upon  an  eaael.    Now.itialm^Maibletliat  any  image  ooiddbapnnteq 


.    Now,  it  ia  hnpbeaible 
I,  and  tmdw  anoh  dtoni 


a  rnyatd 
■aittlw 


Cper,  the eurlboebdng excited^ 
tholil'-    -■■      ----^  --'-'^' 

L^relop^'by  mean'a'oVgamo'MU.— 1.  No.^.  yea! 


of  aoeto-nitrateot  tUvar.'eiBOBua 
WerOb 


ir  yoor  engravinga,  and  let  it  be  only  very 
le  gentleman  who  waa  ia 


reaohed  ua. 
JoBN  JoifBS. — Uae  Baie  paper 

thinly  albnnuniaed. 
Rbt.  B.  S.— The  Ifr.  Buxton  referred  to  la  the 

India  aome  yeare  ago. 
Q.  v.— Hake  the  aolution  much  atronger.    To  qaoh  pint  of  the  printing  Iwth 
add  at  leaat  one  onnoe  mare  of  Bilver. 

1  be  obtained 

J.  C.  F. — Artlita  have  frequently  acknawled|ted  how  much  they  Wfre  in- 
debted to  photograpby  for  obtuning  more  correct  ideas  aa  regarda  parapectiie. 

F.  lNXBTEH-~NitiBtH  and  aulpliatea  are  ao  called  when  obtained  by  meana  of 
nitric  and  stdphnrio  aclda ;  nitiitea  and  lolphitea  being  obtained  from  nitroua 


if  the  panea  and  anbjecting  It  to  a  proper 

RoBEBT  QlLTILLlN.- To  teat  the  lena  fbr  apberical  alwrration  tocua  it  on  a 
email  bright  object,  and  than  rack  the  lena  l»th  within  and  beyond  the  tocua. 
If  It  be  wdl  oorreeUd  fbr  photographio  parnoaaa  the  image  will  expand  with 
a  flrmer  image  within  the  focne  than  it  will  at  the  anma  distance  beyond  IL 

CHaHlotia.- The  action  of  seTeral  oiidteing  agent*  on  allver  prints  have  been 
long  ago  carefaUy  noted.  Nlirie  add  acta  energetically  npon  the  image  and 
diaaolvea  It;  ohromlo  sold  aota  with  even  |^ter  eoargj.  Fenxida  of 
bydrogea  baa  a  alow  bleaoliing  action,  producing  gradnal  oding,  especially 

'  la  oinijunctioD  with  a  slight  exoeea  of  aeatio  acid,  but  permanganate  of 
potash  aOecta  the  plotnre  with  much  greater  rapidity. 


IsDBCEHT  PRoToatLjU>Ha. — At  the  Weatmlnetar  Folloe  Coort,  on 
Tneaday  last,  Mr.  Superintendent  Thoittson,  of  the  E  division,  who  mm 
Bcoompanied  by  Mr.  Colletta,  eolidtor  to  the  Society  for  the  SnppreasiMi 
of  Vioe,  atated  that  a  few  days  previontly  the  magistrate  had  gramt«d  n 
warrant  to  aenroh  the  premiies  of  Mr.  Henry  Hayler,  of  SI,  PimUeo- 
road,  and  20,  BloomfiMd-terraoa,  for  indaoent  prints.  The  remit  knd 
been  the  finding  of  100,000  obioene  jdiotographa,  3,000  negative!  id 
picture*  ot  the  same  class,  with  a  qoantity  of  mntanals.  Tlie  objeot  tt 
the  present  application  wot  tor  a  anmnion*  against  BijleT  to  ahow 
oanae  why  the  things  seised  should  not  be  destroyed. — ]t  ~    ~~~ 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOIETy. 
AaoTHiB  ATODtAil  B«etiiig  of  this  Societj  took  ptaoe  on  laetdaj 
vrtalag  hot  Varisd  as  were  the  oiranmBtanoM  nhioh  then  arose,  ne 
euBot  bat  eonuder  that  the  dnciaion  of  the  members  ifill  be  of  the 
graktMt  beiMfit  to  the  So«iatr.  We  oonfesa  thst  we  looked  forward  with 
ouaidtmMo  Knxie^  to  the  proceedings  of  the  eTaniof;.  We  pointed 
out  ia  our  last  iMae  the  Bxtraordinary  manner  id  whioh  the  le-eleoted 
Presideiit  and  some  of  his  ooUeigaes  had  deliberately  set  aside  the 
eOBdJIions  of  their  re-eleotion,  and  how,  in  addition  to  other  things, 
thejr  had  set  the  Soeiety  at  daflanee  hj  Ignoring  the  eleotioD  of  six  of 
Ihe  menbars  of  Conodl.  We  iraited  with  interest,  therefore,  to  hear 
itbat  poasibla  jnstifioati6n,  if  any,  eonld  be  (Aend  for  aaob  an  nn- 
mnanlable  mat. 

It  wUl  be  rrawmbered  that  the  President,  Mr.  Olaishar,  was  not 
pnsaul  at  the  former  meetisf;  when  he  and  his  coll«aguea  were 
la-eleoted.  He  eonnnencted  the  prooeedings  last  Tuesday  by  making 
a  itatenHBt,  irhich  oarttinlj  was  scareely  an  aoearate  one,  of  what 
took  plac«  Kt  the  previoos  meeting.  He  seemed  to  assame  that 
beeauss  he  uid  those  who  leai^ad  with  him  had  been  inrited  back 
bjr  re-el«etian  they  were  eiolusiToIy  to  farm  the  fotare  CoDnoil 
of  the  3oeie^.  He  utterly  ignored  the  eleetion  of  the  othara,  and 
who  were  required  to  form  the  eompleta  number  of  which  the 
OoimeS  Aonld  be  oompoaed. 

As  a  praliminaiy  tn  taking  the  ohair,  Mr.  Olaiaher^ wished  for  this 
view  of  the  emaa  to  be  eonaidered  the  aeoorate  one  by  an  immediate 
ntj  tmanimooB  vote  of  the  Society.  He  woold  not  be  content  with 
a  Biers  majority,  he  said ;  for  if  there  waa  sTen  a  minority  against 
Iti*  proposition  ha  would  not  aeospt  the  poaition.  Before  a  vote  was 
tikni  on  the  fiindamental  point  at  inne  ^r.  Olaisher  was  pre- 
tiitly  infbrmed  of  his  apparent  miaconeeption.  It  was  shown  to 
him  that  the  Society  did  distinetly  wish  him  and  his  eolleagnes  to 
ntnra  to  offioa;  bat,  as  there  might  be  a  misandentanding  as  to  who 
were  meant  by  "  ooQeagnes,"  it  was  shown  the  Society  had  Toled 
that  Qiey  dianld  oonsist  not  only  of  those  who  resigned  with  him, 
bat  abo  of  tha  six  other  members  of  the  Caanail  elected  on  the 


To  this  Ur.  Olaisher  positively  objected.  He  Mid  he  wonld  not 
lit  at  the  tame  board  with  these  six  gentlemen.  He  bore  testimony 
to  Arir  indiTidnal  effioieney,  and  said  that  the  thank^of  the  Society 
vara  dne  to  thetn  for  oondnoting  its  afiaiia  daring  the  interval ;  but 
ba  pardated  in  his  determination  not  to  retam  to  office  nnless  the 
•teetioB  of  these  tfx  g«itlemen  was  igaotod,  for  he  said  he  would 
not  lit  with  them. 

Mr.  Okiihar  waB>  asked  what  ottjaction  he  oonld  have  to  the  six 
ft*nllemen,  aeeing  that  three  of  the  nnmbar  had  served  with  him  at 
the  Conndl-board  on  former  oeoaaions,  and  all  were  highly  estimable 
Ud  effldent  members,  one  of  them  being  a  nominee  of  the  old  Coanoil. 
It  was  farther  stated  that  the  members  had  freqnently  been  taunted 
with  the  fact  that  they  had  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the 
Cotmoil  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  they  need  not  accept  tha 
Boolneaa  of  tha  ConnoU  unless  tbey  chose ;  that  this  year,  therefore, 
fcr  tha  that  time  {n  the  exiotenra  of  the  Society,  another  list  had 
■wnptDpotadindcarriod.  " 


Then  oama  tha  astoDnding  statament,  in  all  ita  oljeetioaable  fotea 
—a  statement  which  decided  the  event  of  the  evening— that,  per- 
sonally, he,  tlie  Freaidant,  could  have  no  objection  to  aach  estimable 
individuals,  but  he  oEgeoted  to  their  mode  of  election.  ,They  were 
elected  by  the  members,  and  were  not  the  nominees  of  the  Coanoil; 
therefore  he  would  not  sit  with  them. 

The  issue  waa,  then,  nndisguisedly  placed  before  tha  members;— 
Would  they  sarrendei  their  rights:  would  they  give  up  the  long- 
talked-of  privilc^  they  possessed  of  electing  whom  thay  pleaeed; 
wonld  tbey  turn  their  baoks  on  those  whom  twioe  in  two  months 
they  had  elected ;  would  they  discard  tha  gentlemen  who  had  been 
the  only  means  of  holding  the  Society  together  when  those  in  charge 
had  deserted  their  posts?  Wonld  they  do  all  this,  and  expose  them- 
selves and  the  Sooiety  as  a  laughing-stock  to  the  world,  and  submit 
to  the  overbearing  dictation  of  a  Preaident,  allowing  him  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  not  only  disregardleM  of  the  wish  of  tha  members,  hot 
in  utter  defiance  of  that  wish  ? 

To  this  plain  issue  there  oo^  be  but  one  answer,  and  this  wai 
given  in  the  most  emphatic  and  decided  manner.  The  memben 
would  not  coQsent  to  such  arbitrary  dictation ;  they  woold  not  forfeit 
thair  right  of  self-government;  they  wonld  not  torn  their  backs  on 
those  who  had  won  their  oonfidence ;  they  wonld  not  sacrifice  their 
honour  and  independence  at  tlie  call  of  a  despotic  President  When 
tha  vote  was  placed  before  the  meeting  tha  members  indignantly 
tejeotad  it,  and  the  President — this  time  in  his  individaai  capacity—- 
tendered  his  rasignaUon,  which,  unlike  tha  action  on  the  forms' 
occasion,  was  eagerly  aooepted  without  any  expression  of  surprise  oi 

-  Such  a  scene  we  have  never  previously  beheld,  and  one  we  hops 
never  to  witness  again.  How  any  man  oonld  have  voluntarily  placed 
himself  in' such  an  offensive  and  humiliating  powlion  we  cannot 
imagine.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the 
obnoxious  character  of  the  measure  the  President  had  to  propose, 
the  manner  in  which  it  waa  done  was  arrogant  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
no  wonder,  thwefbie,  that,  after  suoh  an  exhibition  of  banghtineu 
and  bad  temper,  Mr.  Olaisher  left  the  room  accompanied  with  oriel 
of  "  Oh  1 "  and  "  shame  I  "    3o  ended  this  memorable  episode. 

On  the  oooasion  of  the  previous  ^njunoture  in  Febraary,  when 
the  President  reugned,  he  was  empowered  to  state  that  he  took  the 
rest  of  the  Council  with  him.  To  tha  credit,  be  it  said,  of  these 
other  gentlemen  he  was  not  entrusted  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last  to  do  the  same.  This  time  it  is  evident  that  his  colleagues, 
loyally  as  they  have  hitherto  followed  him,  did  not  set  their  fellow- 
memtieTa  at  defiance,  and  ha  resigned  individually.  That  Mr. 
Olaisher  should  have  a  small  following  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise, 
and  accordingly  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Mayland,  and  Mr.  Pritohard  (tha 
Secretary)  likewise  resigned.  Another  member  of  Ibe  Council,  Lord 
Lindsay,  also  left  the  meeting,  but  did  not  aay  he  resigned ;  and,  as 
it  is  believed  that  be  did  not  endorse  the  action  of  the  President, 
titers  is  little  doubt  of  his  still  remaining  a  member  of  the  Council. 
One  thing  was  distinctly  remarked,  namely,  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  many  of  the  leading  members  of  tliis  body,  pmrticularly  Captain 
Abney,  Mr.  Bedford,  Mr.  Blaucluud,  ilt.  Dalliaeycr,  Mr.  Euglaud, 
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Mr.  RobinBDD,  and  Ur.  Simpson,  So  fu  these  |;entlemfln  have  not 
«ndocBed  the  oSenslTe  aot  against  tlieir  brother  memben,  and  ne 
have  no  reason  to  aappaae  that  the;  wish  to  be  identified  with  it. 
We  regret  (hat  the  admirable  photographer  and  w^wtfay  suacasnii  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams,  Mr.  MayUnd,  has  chosen  to  oast  in  his 
-  lot  with  the.  President,  as  he  posseaaes  none  of  the  objectionable 
qaalitiea  whioh  for  soma  time  past  have  estranged  the  members  from 
iba  late  President.  We  also  regret  the  loss — we  hope  onlj  tem- 
porarQy — of  the  able  and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  Fritchard. 

The  breeze  being  over,  the  senior  Vioe-President,  Uf.  Spiller,  was 
voted  into  the  chair  with  applanse,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening,  in  the  ordinarj  sense,  then  oommenoed.  Tiie  Chairman 
gave  the  members  the  assurance  that,  with  the  aid  of  his  fellow- 
membars  of  the  Coanaii  (inolii ding  the  "  lix")  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  members  generally — nliioh  ha  is  aure  to  obtain — he 
would  conduct  the  affairs  of  tlie  Sactstj.  This  statement  was 
oordiallj  accepted  b;  the  meeting,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
oeedings,  ooosisting  of  die  reading  of  an  interesting  paper,  followed 
bj  a  discnsuon,  concluded  the  bnainess  of  this  eventful  evening. 

We  trost  therefore  thst  now.  hy  the  removal  of  the  obetmcting 
offioera,  combined  with  the  fusion  of  the  rest,  based  on  the  respectful 
tMognitfon  of  the  wishes  of  the  members,  aud  under  the  gnidanca  of 
the  experienced  Vice-President,  Mr.  Spiller — than  whom  no  one  is 
more  reBpected^^harmony  has  at  length  been  completely  realoTed. 

Mr.  Spiller  declared  that  the  ordiaary  meetings  of  the  Sooiety 
■honld  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  mattera  pnrely  appertaining 
to  the  art ;  and  that  for  the  more  formal  business,  such  as  the  framing 
of  the  new  laws  and  other  purposes,  apeoial  meetiuge  would  be  con- 
vened. '  We  urgently  call  on  all  the  members  to  give  their  hearty 
snppert  to  Mr.  Spiller  in  his  important  duties.  They  may  feel 
assured  that,  from  his  able  scientific  abilities,  iiie  lengthened  expe- 
rience as  Secretary  and  Viae- president,  and  from  his  known  idndneas 
of  manner,  they  will  have  in  that  gentleman  an  aocompliabed  leader. 
He  won  golden  opinionefrom  all  by  his  conduct  onder  trying  ciicum- 
stances  on  Tnesday  night,  and  we  feel  certain  that  be  will  win  many 
more  in  time  to  come. 

PABAFPINB,  AND  ITS  USES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHT. 
Pabutikb,  the  colourless,  odourless,  and  beautiful  anbatanoe  with 
which  we  ajre  ell  now  so  well  acquainted — the  solid  hydrocarbon  that 
was  looked  for  by  Lieblg  to  supplant  coal  gas — has  turned  from  a 
chemical  cnriosity  into  a  household  ocmmodtty.  Can  it  be  used  in 
photographyf  Has  it  any  application  in  that  art  whioh  is  dependent 
npon  the  magio  of  the  sunbeam  7  Its  very  name  suggests  its  appli- 
oation,  if  any.  Parum  affinit  (without  or  beyond  affinity)  ezpreaies 
the  great  chemical  indifference  of  this  ourions  substance.  It  is 
therefore,  apparently,  just  the  thing,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
to  act  a  part  as  a  basis  for  rendering  paper  transparent — is,  in  fsot, 
M  inactive  as  a  plate  of  glass  itseir.  It  has,  however,  soma  diaw- 
baobs  as  regards  many  of  its  probable  applications. 

Faraffine  is  a  solid  body,  beautifully  white,  and  of  a  ciyetalline 
nature,  not  unlike  the  well-known  substance  spermaceti  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  found  assooiated  with  liquid  hydrocarboos  in  the 
petroleums,  or  mineral  oils,  from  wood  tar,  and  Uie  various  native 
asphalts,  including  snob  substances  as  the  now  familiar  ozokerite. 
But  its  great  aource  ie  from  the  alow,  deetmctive  distillation  of  ehale, 
lignite,  and  even  peat,  providing  that  the  operation  is  canied  on  at  a 
very  low  temperature.  If  the  dietillation  be  carried  on  at  a  high 
temperature  the  parafBne  disappears  from  amongst  the  products  of 
distillation ;  nor  is  it  found  in  suoh  substances  as  gas  tar,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbls  hot — because  the  temperature  of  the  retorts  used  in 
making  illuminating  gas  is  very  high. 

Why  this  paraffine  so  disappears  concerns  us,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  The  paraffine  of  commerce  ie  a  colotulesa,  translncent  sub- 
stance, perfectly  inodorous  and  taeteless.  It  flosta  on  water, 
and  has  a  density  of  about  870,  and  melts  at  about  iS*  to  OS*  C, 
forming  a  colourless  oil  which,  on  cooUng,  again  solidifies  into  a 
crystalline  mssa.  It  boils  at  about  3T0*,  and  volatiliaas  without  de- 
composition. Paraffine  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is 
only  eloifly  attacked  by  aiUpUoiia  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  poiat  of 


water.  It  is  not  at  all  attacked  by  dtlnte  nitric  add,  and  only  by  the 
strong  acid  after  prolonged  boiling.  In  fact,  chlorine  or  any  of  our 
most  energetic  chemioalB  but  slowly  act  upon  this  curiona  subatsnoa, 
wliich  may  be  considered  to  be  as  neutral  to  the  general  ran  of 
chemicals  as  our  glass  vessels.  We  have  used  a  paper  traj  washed 
in  paraffine  for  holding  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  drying  apparatua. 

Here,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  a  good  material  for  rendering 
paper  traneparent.  It  has  advantages  over  wax  as  regards  its 
chemical  neutrality,  but  does  not  teem  to  work  well  with  coUodion, 
owing  to  its  solubility  in  ether.  Wax  is  a  more  complicated  prodaet 
even  when  pnre,  and  is  an  ozidable  substance  whioh,  when  firet  pro- 
cured from  the  oomb,  is  largely  mixed  with  a  yellow  pigmenteooa 
matter  that  has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen.  It  also  retains  a  little 
of  this  substance  when  bleached,  according  to  the  amount  of  exposure 
to  light  it  has  received;  so,  aooordingly  as  it  bmoreor  lees  bleached, 
so  it  is  more  or  less  changeable  in  its  nature  when  exposed  to  the 
aetion  of  more  oxygen  and  more  light.  Again:  most  of  the  ohemicals 
with  whioh  wax  is  bleached  artificially  remain,  and  bo  impcffnatad 
is  it  that  it  will  act  with  great  energy  npon  metallic  vessels  if  melted 
therein.  Further :  it  is  only  by  personal  &vonr  (in  spite  of  the 
Adulteration  Act  and  its  analyets)  that  we  can  get  pure  wax  at  all, 
the  aubetanea  sold  as  such  being  a  compound  made  wmufnn  arttm, 
and  from  the  private  receipt  of  the  mannboturer,  with  whioh  the 
bees  have  had  little  to  do.  Wax  is,  therefore,  a  moat  nnoertain 
compound  to  introduce  into  photography,  and  the  other  aubataiuaa 
used  in  a  similar  manner  are  equally  objectionable. 

The  great  otfjeclion  to  paraffine  is  its  strongly-marked  orystalhae 
nature  and  ita  want  of  pliability.  As  made  for  oandlea  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  end  breaks  with  a  ehort,  oryatalline  grain.  But  there 
have  lately  been  brought  forward  some  observations  whioh  graally 
modify  this  objection.  Paraffine  was  considered  more  of  a  gsneiia 
term  to  express  a  number  of  hydrocarbon*  got  from  somewhat 
eimilar  sources,  and  having  a  centesimal  composition  of  eighty-fire  of 
carbon  and  fifteen  of  hydrogen,  agreeing  with  maiah  gas,  with  which 
it  was  supposed  to  be  homologous. 

One  of  the  causes,  however,  for  a  donbt  as  regard^  the  ehamical 
individoali^  of  paraffine  was  the  fact  that  when  procored  from  these 
variona  sources  it  had  a  different  melting  point;  bnl  lately  it  has 
been  diecovered  that  if  a  sample  of  paraffine  be  heated  for  some  ooa- 
siderable  time  in  a  tube  sealed  up,  the  result  is  a  mors  foait^ 
paraffioe,  exactly  similar  in  its  apparent  chemical  compoaitiao,  bnt 
mnoh  more  soft  and  fusible — that,  in  fact,  if  the  heat  be  oontiuned 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  paraflina  being  stiU  under  pcessore,  va 
obtain,  ultimately,  a  liquid  paraffine. 

Scientific  observations  have  only  explained  what  the  dialillar 
of  paraffine  has  known  foe  some  time,  namely,  that  he  oaunot  re- 
distil that  aubstance  without  lowering  its  fusing  point.  He  locked 
upon  Uiia  as  one  of  his  troublee,  beoauee  as  all  the  paraf^e  was 
wanted  for  candle-making  it  could  not  be  too  hard  as  a  marketable 
article.  Accidentally  and  ocoaaionally  the  distiller  used  to  get  this 
soft  and  fusible  variety,  which  haa  fonnd  a  few  applications  in  sor- 
gical  appliances,  such  as  dressings  for  wounds,  &c. ;  and  it  is  probaUi 
thst  its  photograpliic  applicatio^as  may  yet  be  of  considerable  valaa. 
Its  advantages  over  the  ordinary  paraffine  are  its  more  pliable  con- 
sistency and  comparatively  less  crystalline  character,  as  comparal 
with  our  old  acquaintance.  It  is  also  almost  translucent.  Mr.  field, 
the  well-known  paraffine  maker,  haa  stated  in  a  recent  leotore  that  a 
friend  of  his  obtuned  a  perfectly  transparent  paraffine  by  snk- 
mitting  it  to  heat  under  a  pressure  of  four  or  five  atmoepheres. 

We  have  instituted  some  experiments,  and  placed  thia  paraffine  in 
the  hands  of  a  practical  photographer,  so  as  to  determine  how  br  it 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  wax  in  a  process  similar  to  tba 
waxed-paper  process,  or  for  producing  transparencieB,  Ihia  latter  bmt 
being  the  moat  pronusing.  If  successful,  we  shall  giro  £ 
for  its  use  in  a  future  article.     , 


TINCTURE  OF  IODINE  FOR  IMPROVING  NEGATIVEa 
Fbou  a  remark  which  fell  from  Mr.  Frank  Howard  at  the  laat  meet- 
iiig  of  the  South  Z<(wion  PU9to^rK>^4o  gl90)st;,  0l^n^  tb«  aothod 
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of  Applying  tiiM)tni«  of  Iodine  »  u  to  remove  a  bftokgrooni  or  uij 
other  portion  of  r  negative,  we  aze  led  to  infer  that  the  beat 
nkothod  of  applyii^  this  anbetonoe  may  not  be  generaUj  known. 

We  may  pramiM  that  the  action  and  object  of  an  application  of 
tlie  iodine  eolation  to  a  negative  are  the  following : — When  by  meana 
of  a  oamel's-hair  bmih  or  otherwiea  it  is  applied  to  the  image  the 
atonu  of  matallio  eilrer  which  formed  the  picture  are  aoted  upon  by 
the  iodine,  and  are  converted  Into  iodide  of  ejlver.  Now,  aa  metallio 
■ilveria  not  solnble  in  a  weak  eolotion  of  cyanide  of  potaaainm,  bat 
aa  iodido  of  aitvar  is  aoloble,  it  follows  that  the  applioation  of  this 
menatranm  will  instantly  convert  into  clear  glaaa  every  portion  of  a 
negative  that  has  been  toacbed  by  the  tinctnre  of  iodine.  Its  nee, 
then,  will  be  obvioas.  Everything  in  a  negative  not  dealrabls  to  be 
retained  oan  be  oompletely  removed— a  tree,  a  hoiise,  a  background, 
a  reatleas  baby,  or  any  other  objectionable  member  of  a  gronp. 

We  have  spoken  of  "  tinotore  "  of  iodine.  In  point  of  &ot,  the 
iodine  is  nsad  in  the  form  of  a  tobilwn.  It  may  be  difficult  to  define 
what  a  tinotnra  really  is.  "  Tinctorae,"  aays  Gooley,  "  are  aolntioDB 
of  tiie  active  prinoiplea  of  bodiaa,  obtained  by  digesting  tUem  in 
alcohol  more  or  less  dilate."  If  we  aocept  thia  definition,  the  so- 
called  "  tincture  "  of  iodine  ia  merely  a  tobttion  of  iodine  in  alcohol, 
and  not  a  tinotnre  at  all.  But  without  dwelling  on  the  accnracj  of 
the  nomsnelature  we  nay  at  once  say  that  the  beat  form  In  which  to 
use  iodine  for  the  purpoae  in  question  is  the  aqneooa  solation. 
Thia  may  be  said  to  be  another  oontradiotiou  in  terms ;  for  if  anyone 
attampt  to  dissolve  iodine  in  water  he  will  find  that  matters  will  not 
at  all  progreaa  in  a  aatii&ctoiy  manner,  iodine  being  scarcely  soluble 
in  water,  as  aaven  thooaand  parta  of  water  are  required  to  dissolve 
cne  part  of  iodine. 

Iodide  dissolves  very  beely  in  alcohol,  ether,  ohloroform,  sulphide 
of  earbon,  petrolenm,  and  in  solutions  of  the  iodides.  It  ia  the 
latt«r  of  theaa  that  we  rwwmmend  aa  a  solvent  when  the  eolation  ie 
to  be  employed  in  acting  upon  a  negative.  Drop  a  ery«tal  of  iodine 
into  a  little  water  and  no  viable  change  takes  place,  the  water  re- 
maining dear  as  before;  but  on  adding  a  crystal  of  iodide  of  potaadnm 
it  will  be  found  that,  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  veaael,  the  iodine  immediately  becomes  affected  and  dissolves 
readily,  and  the  solution  becomea  of  an  intensely-deep  red  colour. 

lb.  Howard's  method  of  applying  this  solution  to  a  nsgative  is  by 
msans  of  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  out  to  the  size  of  the  portion  in- 
tended lo  be  acted  upon;  for  when  applied  by  a  brush  he  finds  that 
there  is  a  tendenoy  to  spread  beyond  the  part  toaohed,  which 
azpannon  infallibly  proves  fatal,  aa  every  part  so  affected  eventually 
beeomei  entirely  denuded  of  tlie  silver  forming  the  image.  But  we 
find  that  if  the  iodine  solution  be  thickened  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
qnautity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable — say  a  little  more  in  proportion 
than  ia  contained  in  common  writing-ink — all  tendency  to  spread  Is 
dcatroyed.  The  solution  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  delicate  hair 
pencil,  and  in  the  moat  minute  specks,  lines,  or  stipples ;  and.  after 
tbe  claaring-up  application  of  the  cyanide,  these  specks  and  touohea 
will  be  found  to  be  clear  and  sharply  defined,  showing  tliit  no 
exteoaion  has  token  place. 

A  method  of  making  compound  or  combination  negatives  based 
on  the  property  of  iodine  of  removing  an  image  or  a  port  of  an  image 
from  a  n^^tive  was  described  in  our  Aut^sio  for  ISTl,  and  since 
that  time  we  have  operated  npon  many  pictntea  with  great  sncoeaa. 
The  principle  eonsiata  in  first  clearing  away  any  desired  portion  of  a 
n^ative  by  means  of  the  wash  first  described,  or  by  having  a  black 
Wkgronnd  in  the  picture  so  as  to  produce  clear  gloss  in  Uie  nega- 
tive ;  and  then,  having  floated  off  die  film  from  «  second  negative, 
wliieh  contains  soms  figure  or  object  that  Is  to  be  introduced  in  the 
finished  print,  to  attach  it  to  the  first  one  in  its  proper  place.  This 
is  best  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  fist  dish  of  water,  aa  it  permits  of  the 
prooesa  of  tranafer  being  kept  nndet  complete  contrd.  Wheu  the 
under  film  is  separated  from  the  apper  one  by  means  of  a  varnish  of 
iadia-mbber  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  or,  indeed,  of  any  kind  of  varnish 
imp«vioas  to  water,  the  iodine  solution  may  be  applied  as  freely  to 
the  upper  or  transferred  film  as  it  was  lo  the  lower  ons. 

Haiay  oaefnl  applicationi  of  the  power  thus  conferred  will  anggest 
Ihonuelves  to  an  intelligent  photographer. 


ALBUMEN  A3  A  SUBSTRATUM. 
Tbe  use  of  albumen  as  a  substratum  has  become  so  general,  and 
seems  by  one  consent  to  answer  the  pnrpose  so  well,  that  we  wer* 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  observations  on  this  point  in  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  letter  of  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Ur.  M.  Carey 
Lea,  published  in  our  number  of  April  3rd.  Our  correspondent  is 
known  to  be  such  a  careful  experimentalist  and  accurate  observec 
that  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  look  somewhat  closely  into  the 
subject,  to  institute  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  for  ourselves, 
and  also  to  ascertain,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  opinions  of  a  larga 
number  of  professional  photographers  who,  bom  praotioal  expe- 
rience, are  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  the  matter. 

To  twenty  photographera,  selected  both  for  the  extent  of  their 
practice  and  Uie  high  quality  of  their  work,  we  put  the  following 
questions :— "  Do  yon  use  a  substratum  of  albumen  ?  If  so,  what  is 
the  object  you  seek  to  attain  by  its  use,  and  to  what  extent  are  you 
anccessfal  ?  Do  you  consider  that  the  albumen  has  any  effeot  on  the 
character  or  appearance  of  the  finished  negative?" 

To  these  queries  three  of  the  twen^  replied  thst  they  had  nevei 
used  any  snbatralum.  Five  stated  that  they  did  not  nae  it  in  their 
ordinary  work  in  the  stndio,  bnt  that  they  used  dry  plates  in  ths 
execution  of  commissions  for  architoctnral  or  landscape  pictures,  and 
that  in  such  cases  their  plates  were  invariably  coated  with  albumen, 
which  prevented  the  film  from  slipping;  bnt,  as  they  had  never  tried 
a  plata  without  the  aubatrstnm,  they  vere  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
as  to  its  efiset  on  the  quality  of  the  negative,  except  that  they  and 
their  elUnUU  were  always  pleaaed  with  the  result.  Tha  remaining 
twelve  Tsported,  in  substance,  that  for  some  years  they  had  not 
wrought  a  plate  without  an  albnmen  substratum,  and  that  their 
object  was — firstly,  to  secure  that  the  plates  should  be  chemically 
dean ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  ahould  be  entire  freedom  from 
liabili^  of  the  film  slipping.  Both  objects  were  in  all  caaea  fuUy 
attained.  One  of  them  added  that  until  ha  iotrodnoed  the  nae  of 
substratum  ha  could  never  get  a  clean  plate  unless  he  cleaned  it 
himself,  but  that  since  its  introduction  he  had  never  seen  a  dirty  one, 
although  his  buaineas  ia  sufGcieoUy  larga  to  employ  thirteen  assiatants. 
Eight  of  the  twelve  had  made  some  experimenta  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover any  effect  the  aobstratum  might  have  on  the  appearance  or 
quality  of  the  negative,  bat  by  the  moat  careful  observation  liad  not 
been  able  to  detect  any  diffarence  between  those  taken  with  and 
those  without  it;  wlule  four  expressed  their  belief  that  albumen 
tends  to  give  a  riohnaaa  and  delicacy  to  the  deposit,  and  that  it  alao 
ofiTeota  its  colour,  making  the  silvery  grey  of  the  ordinary  wet  collo- 
dion approach  more  nearly  to  the  yellowish -green  of  the  ooUodio- 
albamen,  and  which,  from  its  more  non-actinic  nature,  gives  better 
printing  properties  to  the  negative. 

Our  own  experiments,  which  ws  may  briefly  desoribe,  fully  corro- 
borate the  opinions  tlius  obtained.  We  first  turned  our  attention 
to  wet  ooUodion  ;0Dd  some  three  dozen  plates  were  marked  on  the 
back  with  a  writing  diamond,  and  coated  to  the  extent  of  half  their 
Burfaoe  with  solutions  of  albnmen  of  varioaa  strengths,  and  of  ages 
varying  from  one  day  to  six  months.  We  then  selected  a  suit- 
able test  negative,  evenly  nniform  as  regards  densi^  and  quality, 
and  having  arranged  a  suitable  gas  flame  from  a  No.  2  burner,  with 
a  support  for  the  printing-frame  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches,  we 
coated,  ssnsitiasd,  exposed,  and  developed  two  plates  to  ascertain  tha 
exact  time  of  expoanre  required,  which  waa  found  to  be  eight 
seoonds.  Fifteen  of  the  prepared  plates  were  then  ooatsd,  sensitised, 
exposed,  and  developed  in  snocession.  The  plates  were  well  drained 
before  being  placed  in  the  frame,  and  to  guard  against  any  effect 
(com  uneqaal  draining,  they  were  returned  to  tiie  bath  for  a  few 
seconds  before  development.  In  the  same  way  we  exposed  and 
developed  specimens  of  collodio- bromide,  beer,  and  tannin  plates ; 
and,  aOer  the  whole  had  been  fixed  and  dried,  they  were  very  care- 
fully examined,  with  the  following  results : — 

The  wet  collodion  plates  which  bad  been  prepared  with  a  rather 
homy  collodion  were  perfectly  uniform  throughout,  without  a  trace 
to  indicate  the  portion  to  which  the  substratum  had  been  applied; 
they  were  clear,  clean,  and  vigorous,  and  full  of  the  delicate  detail 
essential  to  good  lantern  pictures.    TU(»a  coated  with  a  powdery 
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collodion  giving  a  porous  film  were  BomewliEit  different.  On  s  cloae 
examination  it  vao  bsmj  to  see  that  one  lialf  of  the  plate  was  slightly 
better,  both  in  oolonr  and  oriipnma,  than  the  other;  and  a  refeienoe 
to  the  writing  on  the  baok  showed  that  snch  half  was  tUe  one  to 
whioh  the  aubatratum  had  bsen  applied.  '  That  this  was  not  acoi- 
dental  was  evident  from  the  faot  that  eTery  one  of  the  powdery 
oollodton  plates  was  in  the  same  state.  The  dry  plates  were  next 
examined,  and  in  every  ease  the  differenee  between  tlie  two  halves 
was  qnite  peioeptible,  and  always  in  favonr  of  the  snbstratam. 

From  these  experiments  and  opinions,  then,  we  think  we  are 
faitly  entitled  to  assume  that  an  albamen  substratum  is  not  only  not 
iojurions  but  a  real  advantage — not  only  by  ensuTing  clean  plates 
and  enabling  the  operator  to  wash  freely  without  danger  of  loosening 
the  films,  but  also,  in  oettain  eases,  giving  an  image  of  better  colour 
and  finer  quality.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  this  was  only  what 
might  have  been  eipeoted  when  we  consider  tlie  part  albnmen  plays 
generally  in  any  dry  process  into  which  it  enters ;  and  ne  are 
certain  our  readers  will  bear  us  out  in  saying  tlisl,  notwithstanding 
the  many  admirable  processes  which  have  been  recently  introdnoed, 
the  very  higheat  quality  of  dry-plate  work  will  be  found  to  have 
been  the  result  of  those  into  which  albumen  enters,  such  as  the 
oollodlo-albumen,  Fothergill,  hot-water,  beer,  and  albumen  processes. 

The  only  olyeetion  we  have  ever  heard  mode  against  the  use  of 
albumen  as  a  substratum  is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  applying  it; 
but  that  is  easily  overcome,  ammonia,  if  added  in  sufficient 
quanti^,  makiiig  it  as  limped  and  easily  poured  on  and  off  as 
collodion.  We  generally  take  the  white  of  one  egg  to  twenty 
ounces  of  water,  and  add  hatf-an-oance  of  strong  ammonia.  For 
the  first  day  or  two  it  passes  through  the  filter  very  slowly,  and 
Sows  over  Uie  plale  in  narrow  streams,  instead  of  in  an  unbroken 
sheet;  but,  sfter  standing  for  a  week,  it  may  be  filtered  as  rapidly 
as  water,  and  flows  quite  readily. 

White  of  ^g  is  not  really  albnmen,  but  a  solution  of  albumen 
(0,,  H,,,  N,,  SO,i)  in  an  alkaline  salt,  or  an  albnmin&te  of  sodium 
with  sodium  chloride,  and  aaldnm  phosphate  contained  in  little 
celloles.  Portions  of  these  cellules  pass  through  the  filter  and 
give  to  the  solution  its  tendency  to  run  in  streams,  as  it  does  when  the 
solution  is  fresh ;  bnt  the  ammonia  seems  to  enter  into  union  with  and 
precipitate  them,  after  whioh  it  becomes  limpid,  as  already  mentioned. 

There  seeflis  at  present  a  deaire  to  remove  the  nitrates  and  other 
useless  salts  from  emolsions;  and,  probably,  the  idea  applied  to 
albumen  might  very  muoh  increase  its  nsefnlness.  The  albumen 
may  readily  be  converted  into  lead  albuminate  by  lead  acetate,  the 
flails  washed  out,  and  a  onrrent  of  oarbonic  aoid  passed  through, 
which  would  oonvert  the  lead  into  carbonate,  and  set  the  pure 
albumen  free.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  would  be  any  real 
advantage ;  but  we  shall  continue  our  experiments,  and  may  return  to 
the  subject  again.  Meanwhile  we  hope  our  valued  correspondent, 
Mr.  Lea,  will  give  an  albumen  substratum  a  furtlpr  trial,  as  we  are 
certain  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  both  wet  and  dry  collodion 
processes.  ^ 


Some  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  SpiUer  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  indicate  in  an  admirable 
manner  the  great  valne  of  the  aniline  preparations  as  a  means  of 
converdng  pleun  glass  into  richly -ookiured  glass.  We  may  first  of 
all  say  that  the  specimens  referred  to  are  more  brilliaut  than  the 
great  majority  of  vitrified  coloured  glasses  hitherto  produced— a  fact 
which  can  be  verified  by  any  person  who  choosea  to  call  at  our 
oSoe  and  inspect  spedmens  of  thin  description  of  glass  staining. 
As  respects  transparenoy,  they  are  so  clear  that  the  most  distant 
object  can  be  seen  dietinetly  through  them ;  while,  so  far  as  brilliancy 
of  colour  is  concerned,  they  rival  the  most  gorgeously- dyed  silk. 
Their  method  of  production,  Mr.  Spiller  informs  ns,  was  very  simple, 
consieting  merely  in  oollodionieing  a  plate  of  glass,  allowing  it  to  set, 
and  then  rinsing,  finally  applying  the  preparation  of  aniline.  When 
dry  the  plates  are  hard,  tranapaient,  and  very  brilliant.  We  strongly 
recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  have  access  to  the  aniline  dyes 
to  try  this  experiment.  Olaaaes  of  tliis  kind,  we  find,  may  be  used, 
^th  excellent  results,   for  producing  effects  of  morning,  noon. 


evening,  summer,  winter,  or  moonlight,  aooording  as  flie  coloara  mad* 
use  of  are  rose,  yellow,  orange,  blue,  or  green.  We  need  soaredj 
say  that  if  objects  in  nature  are  inspected  through  a  bine  mediom 
they  will  seem  to  have  all  the  oharacteristics  of  winter  soenes ;  while 
a  green  colour  conveys  the  idea  of  moonlight,  and  a  red  that  of  a 
summer  more  or  less  hot  in  proportion  as  the  oolonr  is  stinng  or  at 
tenuated.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  dyes  of  this  description  may  be  applitd 
to  photographs  as  well  as  to  glass.  We  are  aware  that  deUoste  tinti 
are  applied  to  paper  through  the  agency  of  aniline  mixed  with  Ih* 
albumen ;  but  we  believe  that  the  desired  tinting  may  be  eSeoted  ia 
a  far  more  manageable  way,  namely,  by  immersing  the  finished  prints 
in  water  containing  a  very  minate  proportion  of  whatever  dye  may  be 
selected.  We  possess  several  prints  whteh  have  been  tinted  in  the 
way  indicated  alter  being  finished,  and  the  effect  is  really  (dtarmisg. 
But  we  shell  have  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  shortly,  afiar  we 
have  made  a  systematic  trial  of  several  of  the  dyes  of  oommeret. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  one  application  of  diese  dye*,  end 
which,  for  utility,  oannot  be  overrated,  oonsists  in  the  preparatifHi  tl 
coloured  glass  for  dark-room  windows;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
colour  pronounced  by  Mr.  Spiller  aa  being  the  beet  for  this  pupoii 
is  quite  permanent. 

ON  COLOURINO  MATTERS  SUITABLE  FOR 
TINTINO  FILMS. 
[A  oMiimnnloittoD  to  tlu  South  Loudon  Photognphln  Soolstr.] 
Ths  practice  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  colouring  matters  for  over- 
coming certain  defects  in  the  operations  of  photography  has  of  Iste 
years  assumed  much  importance  and  served  a  good  purpose,  partiCB- 
larly  in  connection  with  the  emnUion  and  dry-plate  proeeasea.    , 
Without  a  due  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  pigment  or  "  Dtokiag'    | 
the  early  results  on  dry  plates  were  subject  to  the  disadvantage  d 
halation,  arising  fnnn  Uie  blurring  of  the  image  on  the  ooUodioa  fila 
by  the  secondary  refiections  from  the  posterior  surEaoe  of  the^sa 
plate  at  the  moment  of  its  being  exposed  in  the  oamera.    ^^aa    : 
defects  are  chiefiy  observed  when  the  preservatives  employed  are 
those  which  determine  an  unusual  degree  of  transparenoy  in  the  film ; 
and  with  wet  plates  the  same  consequences  follow  the  use  of  li^itly-    I 
salted  collodions.    For  a  time  burnt  sienna  mixed  with  ntm  and    I 
glycerine  was  universally  resorted  to  as  a  pigment  for  baSdng  the 

Elates  and  oorrecting  tliis  tendency  to  abnormal  i«flections;  but 
itterly  this  has  given  way  to  an  adiaotinio  vaniish,  blackened  p^nr, 
or  carbon  tissue  at  baok,  or  a  colouring  matter  applied  sometimee  ta    . 
the  face  of  the  plate.    Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  Mr.  B.  Manners  Gordon,    | 
and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  have  worked  ia  this  direction,  and    I 
advocated  the  system  of  tinting  or  staining  the  film,  their  expenenoea 
being  recorded  in  the  year  bo^ ;  Mr.  Werge  has  likewise  toned  his    i 
attention  to  tinted  transparencies ;  and  Dr.  Herman  Vogel  tdaimfl  ts 
have  discovered  an  important  and  hitherto  nnsnspeeled  fnnotiiM  in 
tlie  possibility  of  rendering  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  the  BO-eallad    I 
non-actinio  rays,  through  the  agauoy  of  aniline  green  and  other  ooal- 
tar  colours  applied  to  ^efilm  as  a  supplementary  wash.    The  whole 
subject  is,  therefore,  one  well  worthy  of  investigation,  and  I  need  nO 
apology  for  bringing  the  dyes  themselves  under  your  notice  thia 
evening,  with  such  brief  remarks  and  experience  as  I  am  enaMed  to 
give  at  the  present  tune,  chiefly  from  a  chemical  p^t  of  view. 

My  list  of  colouring  matters  includes  rosanUine  and  its  aalta, 
crysanihne  or  ^hoephme  yellow,  aurine,  Hofmann's  violet,  iodina 
green,  and  anihne  blues  of  different  qualities,  preparedby  Oirard'a 
and  Nicholson's  processes.  We  have  thus  a  range  of  colours  diver- 
siSed  almost  as  the  solar  spectrum,  and  capable  of  employment  either 
directly  as  tinctorial  ageats,  or  serving  more  recondite  physical  pur- 
poses in  screening  back  certain  rays  whioh  otherwise  would  have 
their  infinence,  in  ordinary  daylight,  during  exposure.  The  optieMl 
quality  of  the  colours  may  be  accurately  determined  by  loMinc 
through  the  solution  with  a  prism  or  spectroeoope,  and  the  aieft  vS 
absorption  is  at  once  apparent  for  all  the  visible  rays.  The  reds 
and  yellows  cut  off  the  most  active  and  highly-refrangible  raya,  aa 
that  on  this  account  they  are  employed  by  preference  as  antidotaa 
iu  stopping  halation  with  the  dry-plate  process.  Of  these  colours  Z 
now  proceed  to  give  a  more  detailed  description. 

BotaniliM  (romne  or  magtnta). — The  salts  of  this  bue  most  fim-  - 
qnentiy  met  with  in  commerce  are  the  hydioohlorate  and  aeetKte,  ' 
both  being  freely  soluble  in  water.  When  a  oold  aqoeooa  Bolntion 
is  required  the  acetate  should  be  used.  This  can  M  procured  ia  I 
crystals  or  in  the  form  of  roseine  cake— a  fused  mass  of  canthaiidfla  i 
01  brassy  metallic  lustre.    Its  tiootodal  power  is  very  oonsideraJble,  j 
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aistiiig  of  chloride  of  silver  ia  inornate  eombinatiou  with  tbe  roaani- 
lina.  This  ia  very  rapidly  affected  bj  light;  for.  the  organic  base  aids 
in  the  rsdnctioa  of  the  sUver  Mlt,  aad  appears  to  absorb  (he  cUlorine 
libentod.  The  life-aized  heads  showu  at  the  l^t  exhibition  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  vers,  no  donbt,  examples  of  tinted  photo- 
gnpbs  produced  by  immersion  of  the  finished  prints  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  rosaniline.  If  their  oolonr  be  deemed  too  strongly  marked 
it  ia  euf  to  moderate  the  action  by  the  use  of  a  more  dilated  Bolation ; 
bat  the  character  and  eCTeiit  prodnced  may  be  judged  from  the  pic- 
toree.  A  short  notioe  of  this  and  other  applieatioiis  of  magenta 
q)pear«d  in  the  Ytar-Book  of  Pliotagrapliy  for  IBBS  (p.  3S),  and 
aa  one  of  the  "praotioal  suggestions "  I  pointed  attention  to  the 
poadbility  of  imparting  a  warmer  colour  to  over-toned  proofs  in  this 
manner.  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  has  recenOy  described  a  mode  of  using 
roaaniline  in  collodion  which  is  said  to  oe  withont  any  detriment^ 
effect  upon  the  bath— in  oonseqaence,  donbtless,  of  the  before-men- 
tioned af&nilj  for  the  silver  iodide,  if  not  for  the  pyroxyline  ilself. 

CrytaniivM  {photphine  ytUoin). — This  body  occurs  in  coranieroe  in 
the  form  of  a  deep  orange  powder,  which  ia  freely  solable  in  hot 
water.  It  likewise  combines  with  chloride  of  silver,  giving  it  a 
fdlow  tiuKB,  and  an  aqaeous  solution  of  phosphine  stains  the 
collodion  film  of  the  aaine  oolonr.  Alcoholic  solutions  may  be  em- 
ploTed  in  eaaes  where  water  cannot  be  used.  Albumen  la  easily 
tinted  by  it,  but  the  eolonr  is  not  one  that  would  be  desired. 

AuriHt  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  resinons  cake  which  is  quite 
ineolable  in  water,  but  is  taken  up  by  ammonia,  forming  a  deep  rose- 
colonred  solution  which  does  not  dye  well.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
warm  alcohol,  and  by  admixture  with  a  little  shellac  gives  a  very 
Bood  non-actinic  varnish  of  permanent  oharaoter.  Mr.  B.  M.  Ctordon 
uaa  oaed  anrine  in  collodion,  and  reported  very  highly  of  it  as  an 
agent  for  preventing  halation.  Used  as  a  dye  upon  silk  the  colour  is 
a  magnificent  golden  yellow.  It  has  no  sfEinity  for  ootton ;  but  with 
oertain  mordants  gives  a  bright  scarlet  on  wool. 

Hofman't  Violet  (ethylaUd  rosanUUu). — This  colour  may  be  bad  in 
■cvenl  shades,  varying  from  the  reddest  violet  to  purple.  In  general 
propertiea  it  closely  resembles  roeaniline,  and  is  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water,  the  solution  staining  collodion,  albumen,  and 
animal  fibres.  Examined  by  the  speotroeoope,  it  appears  to  be 
transparent  to  all  the  upper  visible  rays,  but,  nevertheless,  somewhat 
impedes  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera. 

AnUine  Qreai  (u>diN«  gTeen"). — The  Utter  name,  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known,  has  been  conferred  upon  it  in  consequence  of  its 
containing  iodine  aa  a  necessary  element.  This,  driven  ont  by  heat, 
destroys  Ue  compound,  with  reproduction  of  the  original  violet  from 
which  it  is  made  by  Hofmann's  prooeas.  The  aqueous  solution 
cannot  be  boiled  withont  injury  to  the  eolonr;  bat  a  warm  infusion 
■srves  to  dye  collodion  or  silk,  and  reference  has  been  made  to  Dr. 
Vogel's  recent  experiments  with  this  colour.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  in  splendid  crystals  of  a  dark  bronze 
appearance.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  dark  green 
powder,  whieh  contains  a  little  common  salt,  used  in  separating  tbe 
eolour  from  admixture  of  violet. 

Aniixne  Blue  (<phen.ylaUd  ro»anilvM). — "  Bleu  de  Lyon  "  was  first 
prepared  by  Qirard,  by  the  action  of  aniline  npon  magenta  or  aniUue 
red.  This  body  ia  not  solnble  in  water,  but  becomes  so  by  treatment 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  according  to  Nicholson's  process.  Many  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  by  which  the  colour  is  fitted  for 
varions  Dnrnoses.  Opal  bine  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  of  the  finest 
abades ;  Nicnolscn's  blue  goes  well  upon  wool ;  and  soluble  blue  is 
nsed  for  cotton.  The  first  of  these  ia,  like  the"  bleu  dt  Lyon,"  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  but  is  taken  np  by  warm  alcohol,  forming  a  mag- 
nificent blue  solution,  which  cuts  off  all  the  yellow,  and  mn^  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Nicholson's  blue  is  an  alkaline  pre- 
paration, fireely  soluble  in  water,  bat  of  minor  interest  for  our  present 
pniposea,  since  it  requires  an  ooid  for  development.  The  soluble 
blue  ia  prepared  of  several  qoalities,  and  one  of  this  series— named 
China  blue — has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment,  by  Mr. 
William  Brooks  and  myself,  for  tinting  films  of  a  bright  blue  colour. 
The  aqueous  solution  dries  to  a  structureless  mass,  which  led  me  to 

Sr  its  employment  as  a  preservative  in  the  collodion  process. 
y  first  attempts  were  made  last  summer  with  solutions  of  ankoowu 
strength;  but  Mr.  Brooks  has  recently  gone  over  the  same  gronnd 
in  a  more  exact  manner,  using  solutions  containing  respectively 
twenty  and  fiir^  nains  per  ounce  of  water,  and  applying  directly  to  the 
washed  aeneitHad  plate  (bromo-iodised  collodion),  washing  off  the 
excess  of  dye  in  some  instances,  and  at  other  times  leaving  it  on  to 
dry.  In  ev«^  ease  the  exposure  had  to  be  very  considerably  pro- 
longad,  in  ord«  to  get  bir  negatiTsa  with  a  gelatino-iron  developer. 


and  there  was  a  difficult  in  seeing  through  tiie- plate  for  the  purpose 
of  watohing  the  development.  Methylated  spirit  afterwords  removed 
the  blue  firom  the  film ;  bat,  if  left  in,  this  colour  did  not  offer  any 
practical  obstruction  in  the  printing.  Working  with  three  and  five- 
grain  solntions  of  the  China  bine,  the  diminution  in  sensitiveness  was 
very  marked,  eo  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  neutral  blue  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  unless, 
indeed,  a  retardicg  influence,  in  speoial  cases — as  in  photwraphing 
the  sna— is  pattioolarly  desired.  John  Sfillbb,  F.C.S. 

[Specimens  of  the  vaiions  colonring  matters,  and  of  the  fabrics 
and  collodion  films  dyed  with  them,  were  exhibited.  The  effect  of 
heat  upon  iodine  green,  in  changing  the  colour  to  violet,  was  likewise 
shown^ 

NOTES  ON  THE  FADING  OF  PORCELAIN  PICTURES. 
On  coming  across  an  old  note-book  of  mine,  in  which  some  remarks 
were  jotted  down  during  the  course  of  some  experiments  with  the 
collodio-chloride  process  on  opal  glass,  I  thought  a  few  remarks 
gleaned  from  these  notes  might  be  of  service  to  those  of  yonr  readers 
\rba  may  stitl  be  practising  this  charming  yet,  judging  from  many  of 
oar  firatemity's  exhibitions,  neglected  process. 

Tbe  point  upon  which  I  intend  particularly  to  draw  attention  is 
that  of  the  fading  of  this  style  of  picture ;  for  if  any  means  of  render- 
ing permanent  any  of  our  productions  are  liit  upon  the  knowledge  of 
them  conveyed  to  others  may  be  acceptably  received.  But  in  these 
days  of  search  after  sensaUooal  processes,  in  which  there  may  or 
may  not  be  any  originality,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  or  not  photo- 
graphers are  a  class  of  beings  who  do  not  believe  in  the  vtUue  of 
anything  unless  they  have  to  pay  oonsiderahly  more  for  it  than  the  price 
of  a  number  of  this  Joomal.  As  an  instance  of  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation (which  I  hope  is  rare)  which  photographic  literature  is  intended 
to  obviate,  I  may  mention  tlie  case  of  a  photographer  buying  as  a  secret 
process  the  one  now  nnder  discussion,  and  that  very  recently  too. 

The  sources  of  fading  in  this  process  are  not  very  apparent,  for  in 
it  no  other  materials  are  osed  than  those  by  which  onr  negatives  are 

Sroduoed.  As  to  tlie  permanency  of  these  there  is  bat  UtUe  dispute, 
ir  the  substitution  of  the  chloride  for  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
silver  oan  have  no  such  action ;  therefore,  for  all  purposes  thay  may 
be  looked  upon  as  identical  in  principle,  and  any  source  of  fading 
may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  viz.,  whan  the  fading  is  snch  as 
may  take  place  in  any  negative,  but  so  slight  as  to  escape  observa- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  second  oount,  to  such  as  is  due  to  some  maleriaia 
used  in  the  one  not  generally  employed  in  the  other. 

Attention  may  first  be  drawn  to  the  employment  of  a  snbstratam 
of  albumen,  which  is  used  in  both  this  and  the  negative  prooess.  That 
this  is  a  source  of  fading  with  the  coUodio-cbloride  hoe  been  pointed 
out  before,  yet  collodio-albumen  negatives  have  proved  to  be  as  per- 
manent OS  any  in  my  experienee.  It  may,  therefore,  be  predicted 
that  negatives  in  which  the  albumen  substratum  is  employed  will 
not  sensibly  deteriorate,  but  the  difference  between  a  positive  viewed 
by  reflected  and  a  negative  used  by  transmitted  Ugbt  is  at  once  ap- 
parent ;  for  a  very  slight  yellow  tinge  in  tlie  latter  would  have  no 
iojurious  action,  but  in  the  former  would  at  onos  destroy  the  purity 
of  the  whites,  and  hence  destroy  the  picture.  No  matter  how  the 
use  of  albumen  aids  in  the  production  of  a  warm,  velvet 
tone,  and  keeps  the  picture  on  the  plate,  it  will  be  wise  to  avoid  it 

Another  source  of  fading  is  one  which  I  never  expected  to  Tnd, 
and  quite  took  me  by  surprise.  A  sheet  of  opal  glass  was  coated 
with  ordinary  varnish — a  good  and,  praetically,  colourless  sample. 
Part  of  the  piste,  after  coating,  was  covered  with  an  opaque  material 
and  then  exposed  to  the  ennshine  for  a  week.  On  examination  the 
exposed  portion  was  senaibly  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  when  the 
varnish  was  dissolved  off  with  alcohol  the  plate  had  again  its  pare 
white  surface.  As  the  varnish  had  been  iu  use  for  negatives  it  was 
thought  possible  that  it  might  have  become  contaminated  with  some- 
thing washed  off  the  negatives.  To  test  this  a  fresh  bottle  was 
opened  and  tlie  experiment  repeated,  with  the  same  result.  Some 
samples  of  varnish  show  this  in  a  lesser  degree  than  others,  and  one 
that  waa  used  maintained  its  transparency  altogether.  The  experi- 
ment is  so  easy  of  execution  that  it  would  look  like  advertising  the 
wares  of  others  to  mention  any  names.  Some  pretty  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  varnish  some  colouring  material  tluU  is 
solnble  in  alcohol;  the  yellowness  may  then  be  neutralised,  and  a 
warm  bloom  given  to  the  white. 

The  use  of  hypo,  as  a  fixing  agent  was  fctmd  to  be  a  source 
of  fading.  It  may  be  fancied  that  proper  precautions  were  not 
adopted  to  eUminate  this  body;  yet,  when  the  modes  of  wsshing  em- 
ployed are  described,  few,  it  is  apprehended,  will  be  of  that  opinion. 
The  pioturss  were  washed  in  running  water  for  twenty-fuur  lioura; 
othara  were  aospended  so  as  to  be  just  Delow  the  anrfikoe  of  the  water 
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ooDtained  in  a  Teasel  nbich  had  a  freah  aopplf  of  water  every  qnartet 
of  an  hour,  the  pictarsa  baiug  well  drained  between  each  change,  and 
liBving  about  twelve  changua.  Slill,  an  exposure  to  the  ana  oauaed 
a  dctsriorelion  of  [he  whites;  and,  more  atrange  ^et,  wlien  the  collo- 
4Jon  film  waa  dissolved  off  a  yellow  stain  waa  left  on  the  parta  ttiat 
bod  been  exposed  to  the  light  which  only  uitrio  aeid  would  remove. 
It  was  thought  that  this  source  of  trouble  oould  not  be  removed, 
until  ammonia  as  b  fixing  agent  waa  tried,  and,  with  the  moat  severe 
teats,  no  fading  waa  found.  The  plates  were  immersed  in  a  dish  of 
ammonia  forL  instead  of  the  usual  hypo.,  washed  for  a  ahort  time, 
and  a  permanent  picture  was  the  result.  I  have  a  piotnre  so  treated 
before  me  now  that  has  been  in  parts  exposed  to  at)  the  obanges  of 
light  inoidantal  to  aix  montha  of  our  summer  light,  and  no  differenoa 
can  be  detected  between  the  exposed  and  unexposed  portiona. 

Opal  pictures,  from  their  stjla,  require  but  httle  poehing  on  the  part 
of  the  photographer  to  ensure  the  sale  of  an  article  that  pays  well. 
They  have  a  beauty  peculiarly  their  own,  and  meet  a  want  tliat  Z 
know  of  no  other  means  of  supplying ;  and  if  what  has  been  written 
has  any  tendency  to  revive  a  taste  on  the  part  of  photographem  for 
tbeee  pictures,  when  permanenoy  can  be  aosuied,  its  and  will  be 
acoompliahed.  W.  £.  Batho. 

GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Kbw  axo  StTooiaarci.    Miraoii    of    RBPnosucma    Hxoauvss. — 

CaLORiDB,  Browdb,  and  Iomdb  or  Silver  in  Wbt  and  Dry 

Plates.— On   Diffbrbhos  in  thb  SBNatnvBMBSs  ov   Collodion 

FlLUB. 
ToDAi  I  have  to  roport  some  newa  of  great  importance  which  is  of 
interaat  not  only  to  Germany  bat  to  the  whole  photographic  fraternity. 
It  ia  a  method  of  reproducing  uegativeB.  You  will  say  this  is  nothing 
new.  That  may  be.  We  have  nad  reproduced  negatives  for  a  long 
time,  and  when  we  read  the  reporta  of  the  papers  we  are  lead  to  believe 
that  the  matter  is  vary  easy ;  bat  if  we  ourselves  try  it  practically  we 
may  get  a  tolerably  good  negative,  but  it  does  not  bear  compariaon  with 
the  original  either  m  softneai,  half-tone,  or  harmony.  If  from  a  negative 
a  positive  is  made  by  the  camera,  or  b;  Edwards's  albumen  plates,  a 
part  of  the  fineness  ia  generatly  sacrificed,  or  it  anything  comes  out 
sharp  and  dear  the  positive  will  not  have  the  same  proportions  of  light 
and  ahade  as  the  negative,  and  this  deviation  will  increase  when  we 
take  a  n^^tire  from  the  reproduced  positive ;  in  fact,  in  most  caaee  the 
negative  so  obtained  cannot  itond  comparison  with  the  original.  The 
want  of  an  easy  method  of  reproducing  negatives  is  felt  the  more  aa  our 
negativea  are  the  moat  fragile  part  of  the  photographic  hooaehold,  and  if 
one  breakaitis,  inmostcaeea,  not  the  wont  but  one  of  the  beat  and  finest. 
It  ia  with  pain  that  1  think  of  some  broken  plates  from  Aden,  Egypt, 
and  the  aammita  of  the  Carpathiui  Moantains,  which,  unfortunately, 
can  never  be  repUoed.  Under  all  these  circumstancea  judge  of  my 
surprise  on  receiving,  about  two  weeks  ago,  a  box  from  M.  Obemetter, 
m  Uunich,  containing  a  number  of  original  negatives,  and  alao  repro- 
ductions of  the  same.  The  reproductions  were  of  a  peculiar  blackiah- 
grty  colour,  and  at  first  sight  the  copies  appeared  thinner  than  the 
orinnals.  At  firat  1  had  my  doubts,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  prints 
made  from  the  copies  did  not  vary  from  those  taken  from  the  oriaiiialB. 
Generally  the  printa  from  the  reproduced  negative  were  more  brilliant; 
they  showed  deeper  shadows  and  brighter  hghts.  But  thii  rather 
appeared  to  be  an  advantage.  Ia  regard  to  cleameas,  purity,  and 
Boftness  they  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Obernetter  has  liand»l  his 
process  to  the  Vienna  Fbotosrephic  Society  and  received  the  gold  medal 
for  it.  The  prooeas  in  itaelf  is  not  new.  but  in  its  execution  it  varies 
from  all  the  other  methods.  Obernetter  does  not  require  a  diapoaitive  to 
make  a  negative,  but  be  simply  obtains  the  negative  direct  and  in  one 
operation  by  the  so-called  "dust  process."  This  process,  which  heretofore 
has  only  been  used  for  making  bumt-in  photographs,  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a  film  of  gum  arable,  which  ia  sensitised  with  chromate 
of  potash.  Such  a  film  ia  slightly  sticky,  so  much  that  a  pigment  powder 
will  adhere  to  it.  This  stick^ess  is  lost  by  exposnre  to  light.  If  auch 
a  puts  is  exposed  to  the  light  which  paaaea  through  a  negative  those 
places  only  will  remain  itioky  which  are  covered  by  the  dense  parts  of  the 
nmitive,  while  the  others  lose  it.  If  the  plate,  after  having  been  exposed, 
ia  dusted  over  with  a  powder  the  latter  will  only  adhere  to  those  parts 
which  were  covered  by  the  dense  parts  of  the  negative.  We  obtam  ia 
this  maimer,  by  a  single  operation,  a  negative,  Obernetter  has  not 
published  his  results  yet,  but  they  will  be  printed  vety  soon.  In  the 
meantime  I  myself  have  made  experiments  in  this  direction.  I  coated  a 
glass  plato  with  the  following  solution : — 

Gam  arable S  parts. 

Chromate  of  potash    2'5     „ 

Grape  sugar 4     „ 

Water    72     „ 

The  film  ia  dried  in  the  dark  at  a  temperature  of  about  90'  to  100* 
Fahrenheit.  I  placed  a  negative  plato  on  the  film  and  exposed  with  the 
photometer  to  mtesn  degrees.  On  the  plato  there  appears  a  feeble  image. 
When  the  film  had  been  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  dunp  atmosphere 
I  dnsted  English  red  over  it,  and  obtained,  in  fact,  a  negative.     The 


dnating  haa  to  be  repeated  several  timet,  and  the  excess  ot  coloi 

be  removed  with  a  aoft  bruah.     The  negative  which  is  obtained,  in  tl 

manner  ia  reveraed  in  poaition  when  compared  with  the  original.     'Wit 

we  wish  to  have  it  in  the  same  poaition  aa  the  original  we  havo  to  1: 

the  film.     For  this  purpose  plam  collodion  ia  poured  i 

plato  is  placed  in  acidulated  water  (one  part  of  snlpbnric  acid,  \6o  w»tei 

thia  nmoves  the  film  with  the  picture.     The  film  after  being  v7mah«d 

placed  in  the  correct  position  on  a  plato  of  glass.     It  seems  aa  if  in  t 

way  only  perfectly  plain  surtaoea  could  be  covered  with  tho  ii«g»i 

film  ;   this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  Obernetter  copiea    cnr^ 

negatives  alao  by  placing  a  gum  gelatine  filTn  oa  mica. 

Aatonishmeot  luu  frequently  been  expreaaed  that  Obernetter  ia  aUa 
to  make  light  prints  from  ordiiiary  negaCivea  which  are  not  rsTeraed  ia 
position.     Now  the  secret  is  out.     Obemettor  makes  by  the   mboT»> 


mentioned  process  a  reversed  negative,  and  makes  from  it  the  ligU 
~  rint.     He  has  practised  this  process  for  yean,  and  writes  himac" 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  work  done  at  my  aleliiT  I  would  have 


unable  to  do  if  I  had  not  had  this  process — beginning  with  the 

g'ctores  of  1870  to  the  pictures  of  the  Vienna  Exposition  in    IS 
ecently  Obemettor  has  reproduced  plates  of  sixty  centimetres  in 
He  reprodnces  also  negatives  for  the  profession,  and  chacges,  for  inslanoe^ 
for  a  stereoscopic  negative  (2  in  currency.     In  three  or  four  wo* ' —  ' 
expect  to  receive  the  full  partioulara  of  tlus  process,  when  I  will  < 
municato  further  details  to  you. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  oontinned  my  experiments  ia  speetoal  atutlyn^ 
and  have  made  very  cnricus  observations  which  will  very  materially 


to  dry  plates  also;  this  has  led  to  many  errors.     The  behavionr  el    

phot^raphio  film  in  relation  to  colour  beoomea  completely  clistngsd 
when  we  wash  and  dry  it. 
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rays,  near  to  the  line  H  (sea  diagram),  while  the  other  visible  oolonrs 
exert  hardly  any  inflnence.  The  dry  chloride  of  silver,  aoootdiDK  to 
my  azperimento,  behaves  quite  different;  it  is  about  two  and  a-taslf 
timea  less  sensitive  than  bromide  of  silver,  but  with  a  sufficient  expoamv 
it  is  affected  by  almost  all  the  colours  of  the  apectrnm.  With  chloride 
of  silver  I  obtained  a  picture  of  the  apectrnm  whloh  extended  to  the 
line  B,  in  red  (see  diagram).  The  effect  on  bromide  of  ailver  is  alao 
modified  by  the  stato  in  which  it  is  sabmitted  to  the  hght,  whether  dry 
or  wet,  aa  I  have  mentioaed  already  in  a  previona  letter ;  bnt  I  noticed 
thia  moat  strikingly  with  iodide  of  silver.  When  eipoaed  wet  it  yielda 
a  piotnre  of  the  spectrum  extending  from  nltra-violet  to  a  little  beyraid 
G,  where  it  suddenly  atops. 

When  exposed  dry  the  senaitivenesa  extenda  much  farther,  even  into 
the  green,  where  it  suddenly  deoreaaea,  bnt  continuea  into  the  red 
beyond  the  line  B  (see  diagram).     These  obeervationa  explain  many 

Shenomena  of  dry-plato  photography.  It  has  ottta  been  asserted  th^ 
ry  plates  prepared  with  iodide  of  silver  only  yield  pictures  as  aoft  aa 
those  made  with  wet  bromoiodide  of  sLtver  plates.  Krone  has  recently 
stated  the  same,  and  eipressea  the  opinion  that  the  reain  which  he  adds 
to  his  dry  plates  affecto  the  platea  in  the  same  way  in  which  bromide 
of  silver  acts  in  the  wet  process.  We  do  not  need,  however,  such  )m 
hypothesis,  for  the  sensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  dry  state  ia 
totolly  different  from  that  in  the  wet  state ;  its  behaviour  when  dry 
corresponds  almost  completely  with  a  wet  bromo-iodide  plate^  only  that 
the  latter  works  much  more  rapidly. 

After  such  discoveries  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  a  washed  and  dried 
bromo-iodide  of  silver  plate  is  affected  differently  from  a  wet  one  ;  it  is 
leas  sensitive  for  violet,  bnt  with  long  exposure  it  shows  greater  sensi- 
tiveness for  green. 

Numerous  invea  Ligations  are  necemary  to  modify  our  fwmer  views 
abont  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates,  and  parUcoIally  to  bring 
a  clearer  understanding  in  the  dry-plate  question. 


more  detailed  piotnre,  at  ten  seconds'  exposure,  than  the  other. 
Everybody  will  pronounce  the  former  more  aenaitive  than  the  latter ; 
bnt  if  we  make  aeveral  trials  with  the  two  coUodiona,  and  vary  the 
time  of  expcMnre,  we  obtain  a  difiTerent  result.  I  had  two  kinds  i£ 
coUodioa  which  I  tested  in  the  following  manner;— With  each  tme  I 
made  a  triple  eartt-de-vMt  plato;  Hie  first  plato  waa  eipoaed  for  tan 
seconda,  the  aeoond  for  twentyi  and  the  third  for  thirty  aeconda. 
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A  ocwopariMU  of  tha  two  piotara,  whioli  bod  bmIi  b«en  expowd  for 
ten  woandi,  ihowed  oollodioii  Dnmber  one  decidedly  more  MniiitiTe  tlua 
the  otlier.  The  two  piotaree  of  twenty  ieco&dt  ckoh  fnmuhed  a  like 
re«alt ;  while  the  two  of  thirty  aeoo&dt  were  exaotly  Klike  in  detail. 
Collodion  nbmber  two  ww,  therefore,  with  inch  an  eipoenre,  fnlly  u 
voBitiTe  a>  number  one. 

Something  dmilkv  I  have  noticed  when  expoeing  platea  to  the  ipee- 
tmm.    With  a  thort  ezpoaure  iodide  of  ailver  ii  mnoh  more  eenaitivd 


than  bromide  of  ailver.  With  long  eipoenre  bromide  of  Bilker  ii  mnch 
more  senntiTe  for  the  red  and  yellow  ooloars  than  iodide  of  ailver. 
The  pnolical  photographer  undentanda  by  leDaitiTeneeB  the  ability  to 
yield  a  detailed  picture  with  a  verv  short  eipoanre.  The  seniitivenesa 
with  long  expoeors  ii  an  entirelv  diSersnt  matter. 

For  my  laiidocape  pfaotograpbs  I  prefer  a  alow  collodion — one  wbieh 
with  long  eipoanre  give*  Sue  detaila.  I  prefer  tbii  to  the  Mudtive  one*, 
which  work  rapidly  but  give  over-expoeed  lightt.— Dr.  Vogil,  in  Phil. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TEST  APPLIED  TO  THE 
TICHBORNE  CASE. 
A  PAMPHLST  hM  been  iaaned  entitled  "  Tiehbonu  or  Ortonf  the  '  Orucial 
Tat'  Titled.  ByB.A.,  LI.D.  Being  a  Review  of  the  Fhotogt^ihio 
Teet  nggeeted  in  a  Recent  Pamphlet  for  TJm  in  Cane  of  Diipated 
Identity;"  and,  in  reviewing  tbi>  pamphlet  and  the  anbjeot,  the  Mormng 
Adverliier,  which  haa  tbconghout  taken  a  very  friendly  view  of  the 
CUumanfa  c««e,  makea  the  following  obiervationa : — 

TiiKKi  ii  a  Boarcelir-aiupected  danger  in  absolnte  reliance  npon  photo- 
graphy m  ameanaof  identiGcBtdon.  The  obvioua  valneof  aann  picture  aa 


phraied,  mnv  euily  lead  to  oblivionaneM  of  the  limit*  of  that  tmatworthi- 
neBBandtoutecoDditicaiawhiohBtirTouDdit.  Photogt«[dty,  withaoatD- 
nl  mcIaM^OD  to  the  tmth,  oan  be  made  to  lis.    A  frame  of  twen^  por- 


traiti  exhibited  lome  time'  ago  by  a  Berlin  artjat  strikingly  illoatnited 
this.  Theheadwaathatof aprettygirlphotographednndertwenty vuy- 
ing  conditiona  of  light,  poaitiOD,  eiUoitFage,  and  expre*sion,  giving  a  pre- 
Bcntatioa  of  twenty  different  pereoua,  of  whom  at  leart  half  appeared  eo 
di'rorae  in  every  way  from  each  other  that  it  would  have  been  impoaaible 
to  identi^  theiD  m  portrait!  of  the  aame  penon.  The  camera  waa  truth- 
ful in  raoordin^  that  whioh  was  preaented  to  it,  but  the  varied  oouditiona 
preaented  entirely  difterent  images  to  the  lens,  which  hence  produced  en- 
tirely differoit  pietnrea.  Either  ainiater  design  or  accidental  oonditions 
jnay  so  mar  the  aocurat^  of  the  autotypio  presentment  of  the  camera  that 
iecogniti<m  may  be  rendered  difficult  and  doubtful,  and  abaolnte  identiS- 
otion  impossible.  But  whilat  modiBcationa  in  the  light  and  ahadow,  the 
Mipression,  and  the  ' '  make-up  "  may  thus  miiitste  against  familiar 
likeness,  and  mar  anything  like  aids  to  recogaitioD,  there  are  oertein 
other  qnalittes  inherent  in  the  photograph  which  remain  unohanged  in 
waiying  conditiona,  and  are  of  importance,  in  oonjonction  with  other 
evidencs,  in  eatabliahing  identity.  The  expreaaion  of  a  face  may  vary, 
bnt  ita  oontoar  wiU  remain  the  aame.  The  eye  may  be  made  nght  or 
dark  in  the  photo^ph  at  tibo  will  of  the  photograDber;  but  the  shape 
<rf  the  eye,  the  aize,  the  poaition,  the  character  of  the  eyebrow  will, 
Doleea  n^ndnlently  modified,  within  certain  limits  retain  the  aame 
character  in  all  photofprapha  of  the  aame  face.  So  with  the  ear*,  nose, 
month,  and  chin;  whibt  saaily  cqHtble  of  modification  in  detail  auffi- 
oient  to  destroy  familiar  likeness,  they  will  retain  oertaiu  speoiBc 
elements  of  form,  size,  and  proportion,  whioh,  on  anbmissioD  to  anitatde 
teats,  poeseas  almoat  overwhelming  weight  in  establishing  or  diapraving 
identi^. 

Viewed  in  this  aspect,  thapunphlet  juat  issned  on  the  application  of 
the  photographic  teet  to  the  Claimant  to  the  Ticbboms  estates  posaeesea 
an  especial  intereet.  Daring  the  coone  of  the  late  trial  ime  of  the 
many  amatenr  and  volunteer  advocates  for  the  prosecution,  an  artiat, 
prepATcd  a  aeries  of  drawings  from  the  Chili  dagaerreotypea  of  Roger 
Tichbome,  conaiating  of  eyes,  ears,  and  other  featnrea,  on  the  aoale  of 
life,  with  similar  drawings  for  comparison  of  recent  portraits  of  the 
»oi-ditimt  Roger  then  under  trial.  These  drawings,  with  enlanatory 
text,  were  intended  for  publication,  the  professed  aim  being  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  use  of  photc^jraphy  as  a  crucial  teat  in  oaaes  of  diapnted 
identity.  The  especial  object  of  the  drawings  waa  to  illustrate  diasimi- 
laritiea  between  the  features  of  the  daguerreotypes  of  the  undoubted 
Roger  and  those  of  the  Claimant.  I'roduced  by  on  artist  whose 
skill  waa  not  inferior  to  his  manifeat  bios  against  Dr.  Eeneoley'*  client, 
these  drawings  formed  a  practioal  argument  of  no  mean  order  for 
the  prosecution,  and  ths  artist,  knowing  their  tendenoy,  evidently 
bad  no  fear  of  committal  for  contempt  before  his  eyes  in  taking 
steps  for  thsir  publication.  The  legal  advisers  for  the  defpnce  took 
st^  in  lime  to  prevent  actual  pubUcatioti ;  but  to  what  eitent 
the  drawings  went  into  private  drcajation,  and  what  influence  they 
had  on  the  final  reault,  it  is  imoosaible  to  aay.  The  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  juat  issued  having  seen  Uie  drawings  arrived  at  the  cooviction 
that  the  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  dednoed  from  an  honest  and  dia- 
crininatiug  oompariaon  of  sll  the  points  in  the  portraits  waa  irresistibly 


in  favonr  of  the  Claimant,  the  oardjnaJ  qaalitio  of  tb«  faea  in  all  tha 
portraits  being  essentially  the  aamt^  the  variations  to  be  found  being 
not  only  such  as  mieht  be  prodnced  by  tite  varioua  modil^ring  conditiona, 
but  aucn  as  are  the  letntiiuate  result  of  the  kftown  modi^ring  dtonm- 
stonoas  in  operation.  Thostatsofterrorpiodnaadbytiie  unprecedented 
oommittala  for  contempt  of  Court— tertible  whether  atriotiy  within  the 
aanction  of  the  English  law  and  Constitution  or  not~having  now  sub- 
sided, the  writer  of  the  preeent  pamphlet  issues  it  aa  having  an  interest 
on  the  general  gneation  of  teats  lor  disputed  identity,  aa  well  aa  on  the 
Tichbonie  inqmry,  which,  as  a  queatioa  of  abatract  justice,  must  con- 
tinue to  poasesa  public  interest,  although  itmay  have  no  influence  on  ths 
fate  of  the  Claimant. 

The  chief  value  of  the  pamphlet  oonaiata  in  the  oompleteuesa  of  the 
illuitrationa  which  present  the  whole  of  the  Claimant's  features  in  de- 
tail for  comparison  with  the  aame  features  in  detail  taken  from  the  Chilian 
dagaerreotypes,  and  aaaaoions  oommente  thereon  pointing  ont  atmiUritiea 
and  diasimilaritiea,  with  their  bearing  on  the  qneetion  of  identity.  In 
relation  to  the  eaia,  for  exam^,  the  p^dent  lobe, which,  as  oompaied  with 
the  Chilian  portrait,  waa  a  atroog  pomt  with  the  recent  prosaontion,  the 
aimilarity  of  form  and  raeaanrament  in  the  genetol  atmchire  are  shown 
beyond  a  question,  the  pendent  lobe  alone  forming  a  point  of  variation. 
As  explanatory  of  the  Utter  fact  we  find  tliat  the  late  Dr.  Conolly,  of 
Hanwell,  and  Dr.  Foville,  of  Charenton,  agree  in  indicating  this  pen- 
daloaity  as  one  of  the  resnlts  of  brain  disorder,  arising  from  sunstroke 
and  other  of  tiie  vidaaitndes  to  whioh  the  Claimant  hss  beyond  a 
qneation  been  aabjeot.  Other  features  examined  in  detail  afford  aimilar 
argument,  and  dMnonstrate  that  if  the  rcfosal  to  admit  the  defendant's 
claims  to  tiie  Tichbome  baronetcy  i«at  wi  no  bettw  gronnda  than  the 
alleged  diaaimilarity  au/tmd  between  himaeU  and  the  Roger  Tichbome 
whoae  Chilian  daguerreotypes  remained  the  only  tan^ble  aids  to  his 
identification,  then  the  n^rtunate  Claimant,  who  has  just  commenced 
a  term  of  imprisonment  from  which  it  is  probable  death  alone  will 
release  him,  ts  the  victim  of  terrible  misfortune,  if  not  obsolnte  in- 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPmO  SOCIETY, 
A  usniHO  of  this  Society  waa  held  on  Tneaday  last,  the  14th  insL,  at  0, 
Conduit-atreet.    There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members. 

Ur.  OLUiHUt  (standing  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  chair)  said  that  when 
he  left  that  room  a  few  weeks  ago  it  waa  with  the  firm  resolve  of  never 
returning.  To  the  position  of^vsident  be  had  nevw  aspired,  for  he 
f  onnd  it  a  very  exacting  <»ie,  taking  np  a  great  deal  of  hia  time,  which 
was  valnabla ;  and  when  wroomatanoe*  arose  which  caosed  him  to  leave 
he  did  so  with  the  intention  of  not  again  retumins  to  the  office.  But  it 
had  been  rqiresented  to  him  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Society 
that  he  should  return  for  a  short  time  to  resume  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent. It  had  also  been  reported  to  him  that  it  waa  their  unanimona 
wish  that  the  Canncilshcnld  return  to  oonduot  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
Knowing  well  that  cotmcillors'were  not  mode  in  a  day,  he  acceded  when 
the  conditioiu  were  acoepted,  namely,  that  they  should  constitute  the 
Council;  and,  inreplytotherequest  of  the  oat-going  Conncil— to  whom 
they  owed  their  thanks  for  carrying  on  the  bnaineaa  of  the  Society  in 
the  meantime,  and  who  bad  tendered  their  resignations— stated  that 
they  aooepted  for  a  time  the  position  they  had  previously  occupied.  He 
soaroe^  knew  hia  own  pontion,  which  was  on  anomsloas  one ;  bnt  ba 
might  SMT  that  it  the  meeting  was  ananimonaly  in  favonr  of  the  return 
of  himssu  and  hia  colleacnea  they  would  comp&*i>d  sot  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Society  as  far  as  they  could.  Before  he  took  the  chair,  therefore, 
he  wished  to  know  if  it  was  their  unanimona  wish  that  he  should  rstnm 
to  act  aa  their  President  If  after  whst  had  oocorred  be  had  been  called 
npon  to  advise  another  person  in  this  matter  he  would  have  aoid  "  do 
not  ^o  back;"  Init,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  do  things  by  halvea,  he  waa 
wilhng  to  go  back. 

On  the  question  whether  the  members  were  desirous  that  he  should 
occupy  the  choir  aa  Preddent  of  die  Society  being  put  to  the  meeting, 
it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Olaisser  said  that  it  only  remained  for  him  to  say  th&t,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  he  accepted  the  position  in  which 
he  and  they  had  been  replaced. 

After  an  eipreesion  of  approval  of  this  decision  by  a  gentleman 
whoae  name  did  not  traaspire, 

Mr.  Jabbz  Hdohbs  saiil  he  gathered  from  Mr.  Glaisher'a  remarks 
that  he  could  scarcely  have  been  very  correctly  informed  aa  to  what 
hod  taken  place  at  the  previous  meeting.  They  did  moat  distinotiy  re- 
elect himsdf  and  his  colleagues,  and  were  moch  pleased  at  having  the 
opportouity  of  doing  so,  and  when  they  ware  then  asked  if  they  wished 
to  retain  Mr.  GlsishOT's  services  as  PresideDt,  he  (Mr.  Hughes)  could 
answer  for  the  Society  by  saying  that  they  did.  With  respect  to  hia 
collee«aea,  there  was  involved  something  sbout  which  there  might  be 
some  diSerence  of  opinion.  The  members  would  like  to  know  vbo  Mr. 
Qloieher  meant  by  his  colleagues,  and  it  was  important  that  they 
ehontd  be  informed  who  were  the  members  constituting  the  Conncil. 
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Cartun  geatlemeu  who  had  serred  on  the  prerioiu  Cotmoil,  and  who  had 

reaigne^  had  been  rs-elected,  and  with  them  six  other  gentlemen  were 
elected  to  fill  the  vacanciaa  in  the  laat  Council.  These  had  been  elected 
at  the  Febmary  meetiag.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the  six  gentle- 
men nomioated  b^  the  Society  and  duly  elected  were  recogniaed  by 
Mi.  Glaishei  ae  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  OLAJSHEa  aaid  he  was  very  glad  that  ha  had  not  taken  the  chair- 
In  laying  that  he  would  not  act  with  those  aix  gentlemen  he .  wished  it 
to  be  uncteratood  that  it  was  not  on  accoont  of  their  nsmoB ;  but  they 
mnst  imagine  that  he  was  wanting  in  feeling  if  he  cduld  do  so,  when 
they  were  intended  to  aupplaat  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  selected 
and  nominated  by  the  Council  as  eminently  qualiQed  for  filling  the 
vacant  offioao. 

Colonel  St(JA.rt  Wohtliv,  on  behalf  of  the  independent  memban, 
objected  to  their  being  handed  over  from  one  party  to  another. 

Mr.  GLiiflBBR.  aaid  that  if  the  conditioni  kid  down  by  himself  and 
ooUeaguei  were  not  accepted  ha  could  not  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  HuoHKa  waa  desirous  of  kaowing  the  renaoa  why  the  aiz 
inutlemen  elected  by  the  Society  had  been  ignored  by  Mr.  Qlaiaher. 
They  (the  members)  had  been  taunted  -wiih  tne  fact  that  year  after 
year  they  bad  never  proposed  any  opposition  lilt  to  that  put  forward  by 
the  Council  themselves,  and  had  been  blamed  beoaase  they  had  not 
dona  BO  if  they  felt  such  a  courae  desirable ;  and  now  that  onoe  in  the 
history  of  the  Society  they  had  done  so 

Mr.  GLt.iaHEB  (interrupting)  aaid  that  the  remarks  made  by  Mi. 
Hngbei  showed  that  there  was  not  annnimity  in  the  request  that  hs 
and  his  colleagues  shonld  letum. 

Mr.  HooHEia:  The  decision  oi  the  maetine  waa  that  yon 

Mr.  Glajshbs  ;  I  decline  to  enter  into  lUKOsaion,  and  I  shall  not 
act  with  the  six  gentlemen  yon  have  elected.  (Load  criea  of  "  shame  I 
shame !  "  and  hissea.) 

&lr.  Gbusher,  observing  that  he  waa  leaving  the  Society  for  ever,  then 
retired  from  the  room,  accompanied  by  Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  White,  and 
Mr.  Mayland — the  only  members  of  the  Council  who  responded  to  his 
request  that  they  should  follow  the 
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D  at  a  very  awkward  moment,  and  he  would  earnestly  beg  of 
ine  meeting  to  consider  whether  conciliatory  measures  might  not  yet  be 
adopted.  (Cries  of  "no  '.  to  I")  The  next  few  minntea  would,  he 
felt,  decide  the  fnture  of  the  Society.  Mi.  Glaisliei  bod  rendered  good 
aeivice  to  the  Society,  from  which  he  had  then  been  driven  out  (a  voice 
—  "Led  out  by  others"),  and  he  would  like  to  take  the  souse  of  the 
meeting  with  reapect  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  S.  BiitD  aaid  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  thunder  in 
the  air ;  but  the  fact  waa  that  among  the  members  there  was  simply  a 
desire  for  a  httle  reform.  It  was  felt  that  there  should  be  a  variation 
in  the  oooatltution  of  the  Council,  and  a  greater  rotation  of  office.  It 
was  further  believed  that  Mr.  Ulaisher  was  the  beat  man  to  place  or 
retain  in  the  office  of  Preeident;  but,  in  a  matter  affecting  the  revision 
of  the  laws,  he  had  not  expected  from  Mr.  Glaiaher  such  a  feeling  of 
acerbity.  They  must  not  forget  tliat  it  was  a  constitutional  question, 
aild  if  Mr.  Qlaisher  came  and  said  that  he  would  not  act  constitutionally 
they  most  take  a  stand  accordingly.  While  he  felt  that  Mr.  Qlaiaher 
would  be  a  loas,  he  still  believed  that  his  plaoe  could  be  filled. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hakt  said  that  Mr.  Olaisher  had  that  evening  pat  it  on 
record  that  the  memben  having  placed  an  opposition  Ust  of  nomiaeec 
for  election  on  the  Council  against  that  proposed  by  the  Council  them- 
selves he  would  oppose  it  as  an  act  of  antagonism.  Much  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  desired  to  see  that  gentleman  ooonpyiug  the  obair,  he 
would  have  to  daoline  voting  for  his  ratam. 

Mr,  G.  HooFBB  reminded  the  membeis  that  at  the  previous  meeting 
he  had  stated  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  were  paramount  to  those 
of  individuals,  whether  President,  Vice-President,  or  members  of 
Council.  He  hoped  that  theii  interests  would  not  saffer  by  the  loss  of 
their  Fieeident,  who  bad  done  mach  good  to  the  Society.  If  he  declined 
to  return  it  waa  their  part  to  do  that  which  waa  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Butiir  pBircHiUtD  (who,  when  Mr.  Glaiahei  left  the  room,  had 
resigiied  the  sMretaiyahip,  but  who,  at  the  requeat  of  tiie  meeting, 
reanmed  the  office  as  actuig-secretary)  then  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meetiog. 

Ck>lonel  WoRTLKV  took  objection  to  the  minutes  on  the  grounds  of 
inacouracy.  When  Mr.  Hooper  read  his  motion,  to  the  effect  that  the 
members  of  Couucil  be  requested  to  resume  oSice,  he  (Colonel  Wortley) 
had  taken  the  precantion  of  asking  Mr.  Hooper  to  read  the  names  of 
the  individuals  who  were  to  be  invited  back,  so  tbst  there  might  be  no 
mistake  about  them,  and  unless  that  were  specified  in  the  minutes  they 
were  not  corieot.  Certain  other  gentlemen  ware  elected  in  addition  to 
those  named  by  Mr.  Hooper  on  that  occasion,  and  he  (Colonel  Wortley) 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  one  of  them,  Mr.  Qoslett,  how  it 
oocurred  that  no  journal  had  been  issned  since  the  former  meeting. 

Mr,  GosLlTT  explained  that,  although  he  sad  live  others  had 
bean  elected  by  the  Sooiety  as  membera  oi  the  Council,  their  election 
had  baen  entirely  ignored  by  Mr.  Olaisher,  seeing  that  not  one  of  them 


bad  been  invited  to  attend  uy  of  tlie  mMtings  of  the  ConneiL      Ha 

therefore  was  nnable  to  answer  the  question  put  by  Colonel  WorUcry. 

Mr.  F.  HowAAD  oomplaiaed  that,  while  a  poraon  of  the  correspon- 
dence he  had  had  with  the  late  offioials  of  the  Society  had  b««n  pub- 
lished, an  important  letter  had  been  omitted. 

Mr.  HooFKs  said  that  his  motion  was  read  and  put  to  the  meeting 
from  a  printed  copy,  which  had  been  literally  oopied  into  the  nuhntea 
just  read. 

Mr.  HoWAss  laid  that  both  Colond  Wortley  and  Mr.  Hoc^rwera 
light,  the  motion  bavins  been  read  from  the  printed  eopy ;  bat  tho 
explanation  as  to  the  individnala  to  be  elected  had  also  bcMi  made. 

After  some  other  remaika  the  minulM  were  ngjied  as  bein^  oorrecL 

The  Chaikuah  considered  it  neceaaary  to  take  stock  of  llmi  pfrnticait 
and  he  would  call  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
Society  npon  a  firm  bama  ao  aa  to  carry  on  the  buBnew  for  Ae  year 
before  them.  He  thought  they  might  faiity  trust  him,  as  the  aenior 
officer  of  the  Society,  to  csjl  them  together  foi  that  puiyoae  on  the 
earlieatposslble  occasion.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Uuouks  said  that  they  could  not  do  better  than  leave  the  matter 
in  the  bands  of  the  present  Chairman,  and  hoped  that  he  would  not 
forget  the  urgency  which  existed  for  improving  and  adoptingthe  suggested 
new  code  of  laws.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Spiller  was  the  seconder  of  the 
resolution  to  re-elect  Uie  six  membra  referred  to,  he  bad  no  doubt 
that  in  future  meeting  of  the  Council  Iboee  gentlemen  would  be  found 
in  the  plaoe  in  which  it  was  desiied  to  see  them. 

The  Chaibuan  obseived  that  he  was  not  redponaible  as  regarded 
the  non-sommoning  of  those  gentlemen  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Council ;  but  for  t£e  future,  so  long  as  it  waa  in  his  »)wer  to  do  so,  he 
would  guarantee  that  no  members  of  the  Conncil  would  bo  overlooked. 

A  MtuBBR  having  expressed  a  fear  that  the  business  of  the  Socie^ 
could  not  be  carried  on  efficiently,  owing  to  the  redg^iatious  that  evening, 

Mr.  HooPEK  said  that  at  the  last  meeting  eighteen  members  of 
Council  were  elected,  and  of  these  only  three  resigned,  if  0»ey 
really  had  done  so-  That  still  left  a  body  of  fifteen,  out  (^  whioh  a 
very  good  quorum  might  be  obtained. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Stillman,  and  the 
Chsjnnan,  the  subject  dropped. 

Tha  AcnNO-SECRiTARY  then  read  a  paper.  On  PriiHi»g  and  Tommff 
CeUodio-Chloride  of  Silvtr  Picturet,  by  Mr.  George  Bruce,  of  Dunaa- 
[Thia  paper,  and  mm  the  diaouasion  wlueh  ensued,  will  be  given  in  our 
next  number.] 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spillei  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  had  oonduct^  the  busineaa  of  the  evening,  the  meetii^  was  »d- 
jonmed  at  an  onnsnally  late  hour. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  waa  held  on  Thuteday,  the 
91b  inst.,  at  the  Houae  of  the  Society  of  Aita,— the  Bev.  F.  F.  Statham, 
M.A.,  Preeident,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  Mid 
confirmed. 

Mr-  J.  Spiller,  F.C-S.,  read  a  paper  On  Colottritig  UtUttn  SaOabkJor 
7 inlmg  Film*,  [Seepage  IS2.1  Specimens  of  the  vaiioni  preparationa  of 
aniUue  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spiller  were  exhibited,  toother  with  objects 
dyed  by  their  agency.  Among  thcae  were  collodionised  glasa  plates  in 
a  variety  of  colours. 

The  CsuEHAN  ccmsideced  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great 
importanoe.  Beferring  to  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Vogel  be  inquired  if 
the  same  effeot  of  practically  increasing  the  sensitivenesa  of  the  yellow 
rays  could  not  be  produced  by  the  inteiposititHi  of  a  coloured  lilm  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  plate- 
Mr.  SriLLUt  thought  that  when  tho  oolouriog*mattet  was  in  contact 
with  the  chemicals  a  different  effect  would  be  produced  than  when  it 
waa  spoiled  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  Cburman, 

Mr.  Brook  had  experimented  with  blue  films.  He  first  of  all 
exposed  a  wet  collodion  plate  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  reqairod,  aud 
he  then  gave  exactly  double  that  exposure  to  a  blue-stained  film,  but 
could  not  develops  a  visible  image.  On  attempting  to  clear  the  film 
with  cyanide  of  potaasium  a  very  faint  poaitJve  imuie  aitpeared,  and 
the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  result.  He  suggested  that 
aniline  might  poaaibly  ne  used  as  a  restraining  agent. 

Mr.  Sfillbr  observed  that  cyanide  bad  a  curious  effect  npon  a 
coloured  film.  He  then  showed  the  effect  which  heat  had  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper  that  had  been  dyed  with  iodine-green,  by  moving  a  lighted 
match  underneath  it  The  heat  converted  the  green  into  an  intensely 
deep  violet. 

Mr.  FoKLKE  threw  out  as  a  suggestion  the  use  that  might  be  made  of 
the  iodine  green  as  a  means  of  avoiding  halation.  As  heat  cauaed  the 
green  colour  to  be  converted  into  violet,  a  film  which  contained  a  little 
of  the  iodine-gieen  would,  fiom  its  colour,  give  freedom  from  halation ; 
and,  after  the  negative  was  developed  and  finished,  the  application  of 
heat  would  convert  the  green  into  violet,  which  woald  not  interfere 
with  the  printing. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  exhibited  several  transparencies  which  had  been  tinted 
of  a  warm  colour  by  means  of  aniline.    Two  pictures  of  a  SimUar  kind 
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mra  ihovn — one  of  whicb  had  reodTcd  *  WMh  of  uuline,  the  other 
bMag  laft  intaot.  The  fonner  ww  rioh  ud  warm  oompknd  with  the 
Utter.  '  Mr.  Homrd  obaerred  that  it  wm  euy  to  prodace  vum  tone* 
when  opanting  upoa  dry  pUtetj  bnt  what  wm  deursble  wu  the  pro- 
dnotiui  of  moh  toiiea  upon  a  wet  collodion  plate  developed  with  iron  in 
tlio  ninal  manner. 

Ur.  Bbidoe  B^ke  «f  ths  dMirabUneaa  of  interposing  thin  oolonred 
fihna  when  prinbag. 

In  reply  to  a  enggsBtion  by  Mr.  Brooki,  relative  to  the  poeaibility  of 


a  he  had  pnrchaaed 


been  prepared  for  that  pnipose.   -Sereral  year* 
aniliae  dye*  adapted  for  tr«nq«Mnoy  painting. 

Mr.  HoWAItD,  in  reply  to  a  qaeMion,  deeoiibed  ths  method  he  adapted 
for  removing  the  baokiroundB  from  hii  n^pitiveB  by  means  of  iodine. 
He  ont  a  piwe  of  blot&s-paper  to  the  aice  required,  moiatened  it  with 
tiuetoTQ  et  iodine,  and  then  applied  it  earefnlly  to  tiie  negative.  That 
pT«vente4  the  ioditte  from  epreading.  He  finally  appUed  a  wash  of 
^anida  of  potaaainm. 

In  reply  to  a  qneetion  hy  Mr.  Foxlee,  aa  to  the  tfect  of  aniline  opon 
the  peimaneaee  of  aUrer  print*, 

Ur.  SpiLLUt  said  that  tiiat  had  not  yet  been  aaeertained.  With 
reapeet  to  the  dye  itself,  it  waa  bleached  by  the  action  of  light. 

^Hia  thanka  of  the  Society  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Spmer  for  hii 
oommunicatioii,  and  speeimena  of  aoms  of  the  aniline  eolonr*  were 
diatribnted  among  the  member*. 

The  BMtHang  ma  tiien  adjonrned. 


EDINBURaH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tki  fifth  '^popnlai "  meetioK  wai  held  in  Qneen-atreet  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Wedneaday,  the  8th.  inat,  when  Mr.  J.  Thomson  delivered  a 
leotnie  on  China  and  the  CluneK  to  a  large  and  appreoiative  aadienos, 
and  iUwtnted  it  by  a  aeriea  of  lantern  piotaree  from  nc^tivM  taken 
daring  hi*  aix  year*  wandeting*  amongat  the  Celeetial*. 

The  glimpMM  of  the  nuuiun  and  onatoma  of  tbia  oortoni  bnt  intereat- 
iog  peoda,  and  tile  brief  deaoiiptiona  of  their  government,  tn.,  m  given 
by  Mr.^iomMHi,  wen  exoeadingl^  intereating,  and  ahawed  that  if  hia 
ifioatrated  work,  jut  pnbliahed,  u  got  np  in  a  like  ityle  it  mnit  be  a 
book  abonnding  in  intraaat. 


dCDrrtsponStnu. 


Thi  HmoKY  o»  "NtOLKO-PusTDRBi"  rra  Application  to  Vibws. — 
New  Wsm  Tablrs. — Fdchsik. — pHinooKarBic  Societies. — Cou- 

PLIOATKD  FOBXFLiC— ^A  PoDND  OF  COUADIOIT. 

Ori  day  last  antamn  a  French  amstenr  photographer  of  my  acquaint- 
ance rending  in  Badon  called  upon  me  fall  of  glee  at  having  learned  a 
new  process,  whioh  he  oommoiuoatod  to  me  at  onee  without  reserve. 
It  oontiated  o(  a  method  of  truuferring  engravinggi  to  glaaa  and  then 
oolonring  Uiem  npon  the  back,  aomething  after  the  manner  of  NeOlso- 
peintore,  described  in  one  of  my  recent  lettera  [see  page  129].  He  had 
been  taught  the  procea*  by  the  travelling  agent  of  a  Paris  firm,  who  (np- 
l^ed  all  the  neceasary  materiala,  and  the  reanlta  which  he  had  himself 
at  onoe  obtained  were  very  beautifol,  and  were  finished  by  a  broad  and 
handaome  gilt  border,  which  he  had  T''"""!^  applied  to  ths  back  of  the 
glaaa  plate.  I  waa  very  kindly  shown  how  to  do  all  thia,  and  it  then 
oemured  to  me  that  periiapa  photograph*  npon  albnmeniaed  paper 
might  be  transferred  to  glaaa  in  the  aame  way  as  engravings  and 
eotonrsd— an  idea  which  has  since  proved  to  be  oorreot. 

I  will  now  show  how  thi*  may  be  done,  leaving  it  to  my  reader*  to 
make  any  n*e  they  please  of  the  process.  A  glass  plate  is  first  heated 
before  the  Sre,  and  then,  whilst  still  hot,  some  very  pale  Venice  tarpen- 
tine  is  thinly  smeared  over  it  with  a  stiff  hog's-hair  brash,  anch  as 
artiata  nae  in  oil-painting.  An  albamenised  paper  print,  which  haa 
been  previonsly  soaked  in  water  and  then  made  snifaoe-dry  by  pressing 
it  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  is  now  laid  with  its  faoe  against  ths 
Taniahad  side  of  the  glsm  plats  whilst  still  hat  and  the  varnish  still 
liqnid  upon  it,  and  is  rabbed  into  elose  optical  contact.  When  this 
haa  been  dime  the  mbbing  ia  oontlnaed  by  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  slightly  moiatened  with  water  at  the  tip*,  which,  by  a  very 
gentie  oirenlar  motion,  abrades  and  removes  the  paper  from  the  glasa, 
leaving  nothing  adhering  to  it  bnt  a  very  thin  film  of  albamen  bearing 
the  silver  image.  Of  oourte  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  oare  an 
leqniied  in  thia  ratiwr  delicate  operation,  in  order  not  to  nib  hde*  in 
the  film;  and  I  should  advise  any  he-oreator*  who  i*  not  of  a  snffloiently 
patient  order  of  mind  to  hand  the  job  over  to  one  of  his  lady  friends, 
who  will  beatow  proper  pains  npon  it. 


The  piotore  now  presmt*  the  appearanoe  of  a  very  thin  transparency 
npon  glaaa,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  the  next  operation  consiata  in 
painting  it  with  oii-«oloius  dilated  with  turpentine.  Thia  done,  it  ia  to 
be  viewed  from  the  face. 

Having  anooeeded  pretty  fairly  with  thi*  troublesome  proce**,  it  next 
occntred  to  me  to  try  and  do  without  the  glass,  and  to  nuder  Uie  print 
itself  transparent  by  means  of  some  kind  of  oil,  varnish,  or  balsam, 
and  paint  it  as  before.  In  this  I  wsa  tolerably  successfol,  and  it  then 
occurred  to  me  that  the  process  of  rendering  photographs  transparent 
and  colouring  them  at  the  back  might  legitimately  form  the  aubjeot  of 
a  patent;  ao  I  wrote  to  a  leading  London  firm  on  the  subject,  and  they 
replied  in  the  coarse  <A  a  day  or  two  by  sending  me  the  spedfioation  of 
Mr,  Dnppa's  patent  for  the  very  aame  thing,  which  was  taken  out 
twenty  ysan  ago,  and  which  I  have  already  described  in  a  recent  letter 
to  this  JournaL 

And  now  comea  the  strange  part  of  thia  story.  Aboat  a  month  after 
I  had  written  to  London  deaciibing  my  proceaa  the  very  aame  thing 
waa  patented  in  Franoe  under  the  name  of  "  Ne01eo.pei&tare;"  and  1 
am  quite  at  a  losa  to  account  for  *o  singular  a  ooincidenee.  I  wish  it, 
however,  to  be  clearly  undentood  that  the  highly-re*pectable  firm  in 
London  to  whom  I  imparted  my  aeoret  is  above  all  snspidon  of  having 
divulged  it,  and  I  believe  that  the  dodge  ha*  found  iU  way  to  the 
French  patent  <^oe  through  eome  other  soaroe,  having  its  origin  in  my 
experiments,  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  take  aaffident  pain*  to 
conceal. 

But  my  experiment*  did  not  atop  hen.  I  followed  the  mbject  op, 
and,  after  epending  a  couple  of  month*  npon  it,  arrived  at  a  very 
beautiful  and,  aa  I  think,  moat  import&ut  proceaa  of  printing  and 
coloaring  photogr^ihie  portrait*.  I  frankly  confes*  that  if  thi*  proce** 
could  be  aafely  patented  I  should  take  out  a  patent  and  endeavour  to 
reap  aome  advantage  from  it ;  but  the  validity  of  such  a  patent  nrnm*  to 
be  Ki  doubtfnl  that  I  have  quite  abandoned  the  idea,  and,  nndar  these 
ciroumstances,  it  is  my  intention,  very  shortly,  to  pablish  the  process  is 
this  Journal,  and  m^ke  a  free  present  of  it  to  the  brotherhood,  in  the 
hope  that  aome  of  them  may  turn  it  to  good  account.  Our  "Peripatetic" 
friend  ia  right  in  supposing  Uiat  I  am  no  leont  prooeae-monger,  and  he 
may  rely  upon  my  promise  to  pablish  thi*  new  method  of  prinUng  ^id 
colouring  within  a  very  few  week* — new  ao  f ar  aa  this,  that  it  has  never 
to  my  knowledge  been  published  or  practised  before;  and  it  will,  I 
believe,  when  known  and  sucoesslully  carried  out,  prove  to  be  the 
highest  and  most  remimeratire  branch  of  photographic  portraitore,  in 
oonieqnence  of  tbe  great  beauty  of  the  results. 

Meanwhile  I  would  mention  a  special  application  of  "  Nealeo-pein- 
torc^"  which,  although  it  may  poasibly  have  no  oommercial  valoc^  will, 
I  am  sure,  please  many  amateurs  of  taste.  It  consists  in  applying  thi* 
method  of  colouring  to  architectural  and  landscape  photcgn^ih*  which 
are  printed  upon  plant  paper.  The  eETect  is  then  that  of  a  beantifDl 
water-colour  drawing  or  drawing  in  coloured  crayons.  But  h«e,  it  must 
be  remembered,  no  retouehing  upon  the  face  is  allowable,  beoanae 
that  wonld  prodnce  a  glase  upon  the  parte  retouched.  The  chief 
diffionlty  in  aucb  ptoturea  is  tiie  aky,  and  aabjects  should  Uiereforo  be 
ehoaen  which  have  little  or  no  sky  or  white  spaoes  devoid  of  detail. 
The  print*,  when  finished,  shonld  be  trimmed  and  mounted  npon  card- 
board, Uke  water«olour  drawinga.  Studies  of  f mit,  flowers,  and  foliage, 
groups  of  oommon  objects,  interior*  of  apartments,  ka.,  would  be 
suitable  for  this  style  of  treatment,  bnt  not  portraits. 

lAudsoape  aud  arohiteotural  aubjaots,  printed  and  oclcnrsd  in  the 
ordinary  "  NeAleo-peinture  "  a^Ie,  would  often,  no  donbt,  be  very  fine, 
if  treated  I?  the  hand  of  a  dever  artiat,  and  thia  i*  a  novelty  which  I 
cannot  too  strengly  teoommend  to  the  notice  of  my  readers.  It  eeema 
to  be  ths  proper  way  to  ttp^j  ooioar  to  a  photograph  without  hiding 
the  detail*. 

It  appear*  that  if  plaster  of  Pari*  be  mixed  with  about  eight  per 
cent,  of  powdered  matshmallow  root,  the  mats  will  harden  in  about 
an  hour,  and  may  be  rolled  into  thin  plates  and  polished.  May  not 
this  fact  be  turned  to  some  use  in  photography  T  Suppose,  for  in«fan)i.^>^ 
that  a  carbon  print  were  made  npon  a  waxed  sino  plate,  and  that  the 
above  oompoond  wen  then  applied  to  it,  and  pnsaed  at  the  back  ao  a* 
to  form  a  thin  plate,  might  not  this,  whan  hardened,  be  removed  by 
healjng  the  sine  plat^  so  aa  to  bring  off  with  it  tiie  image  in  oarbcm, 
and  would  not  the  result  be  very  fine,  whether  the  aurfaoe  wen  poliahed 
or  matt  t 

The  Comptti  Settibu  atates  that  the  new  aniline  dye,  fuchsin,  i*  a 
powerfnl  disinfectant.      It  would,  therefore,  perhaps  not  only  stain 
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IT  <^Mufyiiig  solntioiu  of  Klbtunen  Mid  geUtins.  Miied 
with  t  littls  arMDia  it  hu  already  been  applied  to  the  beantifying  and 
preisrvation  of  unsagea  I 

Hr.  F.  La  Neve  Foster  haa  pnt  to  me  some  rather  puzzling  qnestioni, 
inbia  letter  at  page  165,  raipecting  the  Photographio  Society  of  France. 
I  regret  thab  I  oaimot  inform  him  why  tbat  Sodety  wai  constituted  in 
the  matmer  which  I  deacribed ;  but  he  may  rely  upon  the  aocnracy  of 
my  ttatementa,  ainoe  they  were  obtained  from  the  printed  roles  of  the 
flooiety,  wbich  were  before  ma  aa  I  wrote.  I  am  told  that  if  I  were 
myaalf  to  apply  to  beoome  a  member  it  woold  have  to  bo  a*  a  "  oarrea- 
pon^ng  member,"  and  the  yearly  subaoriptioQ  Would  be  thirty -three 
francs.  The  Society  appeara  to  have  got  on  tolerably  well  all  theae 
twenty  yeara,  without  any  scandals  or  nnpleatantneaa.  Ifone  of  ita 
office-bearers,  aofaraa  I  unaware,  after  having  been  publicly  convicted 
of  f^Bohood  and  injmtioe,  bai  still  been  allowed  to  retain  hia  aeat.  The 
Journal  has  never  been  made  snbaervieat  to  the  private  interests  of  a 
clique,  nor  have  individuals  been  mdely  attacked  by  anonymous  writers 
in  its  colnnma.  So  open  and  loud  disaatisfaotion  haa  ever  been 
expreaaed  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  its  coromittees;  nor  have 
any  of  the  medals  awarded  hy  it  been  declined  with  thanks,  as  an 
aAvnt ;  neither  has  it  ever  got  itself  seriously  into  debt  and  difScultiea. 

With  respect  to  the  caie  dted  by  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster  of  Eermagis' 
new  lens,  I  do  not  aee  how  the  Society  could  have  acted  otherwise  than 
it  did.  fTo  member  praaent  at  the  meeting  seems  to  have  raised  the 
diffiuultiea  and  objeotiona  which  ooanrred  to  Mr.  Foater,  and  which 
vonld  have  been  reported  in  the  jonraal  had  he  done  ao;  and  it  would 
elearly  have  been  nnallowahle  in  the  editor  to  offer  hia  own  oommenta 
CD  the  inatmment  in  the  journal  if  he  had  not  done  so  at  the  meetinf^ 
when  tliey  conld  have  been  replied  to  or  have  raised  a  disoossion.  In 
all  these  matters,  aa  it  ^tpeara  to  me,  French  etiquette  is  striet  and  fair, 
and  thereby  scandals  sie  prevented.  I  feel  perfectly  aore  Uiat  the 
editor  of  the  BuUetin  would  neither  be  permitted  to  attack  any  person 
Mnuelf  in  its  oolunms,  nor  allow  it  to  be  done  by  any  one  else  wielding 
his  pen  under  the  shelter  of  an  incognito. 

It  aeema  to  be  moat  desirable  that  a  few  gentlemen  Uke  Mr.  P.  Le 
Neve  Foster,  Major  Russell,  and  others  who  could  be  named,  who  have 
withdrawn  from  the  London  Photogr^hio  Sodety  for  reaaoos  which 
must  be  patent  to  every  one,  should  now  combine  to  found  a  new 
•ooiety  on  better  prindpln  and  with  a  higher  aim.  I  do  most  sincerely 
hope  iliat  this  ia  now  under  discnauon,  and  tbat  it  will  be  carried  out. 
If  only  twenty  gsntlsmen,  in  whom  confidenoe  could  be  placed  for 
■traightforward  condaot  and  honourable  dealing,  wonld  combine  to 
■tart  a  "British  Photographic  Society,"  I  am  certain  that  aoorea  of  freah 
members  wonld  at  once  flook  to  their  standard  and  join  their  ranks. 
As  for  the  old  Society,  the  beat  way  to  help  it  ont  of  its  troubles  ia  to 
withdraw  from  it. 

In  the  coniM  of  my  long  experience  aa  a  contributor  to  photographic 
literatim  and  an  experimentalist  the  following  faot  haa  been  forcibly 
impreaaed  upon  my  mind,  viz.,  that  no  process  or  formula  which  haa 
involved  a  oomplioatimi  of  namerona  ingredients  has  long  survived 
whatever  littie  sensation  may  have  attended  its  Srat  introduction,  and 
that  it  ia  only  the  mmple  f  ormnlfB  and  methods  of  working  which  live 
and  are  generally  adopted.  As  an  instance  of  this  look  back  to  Le 
Gray's  waxed-paper  process.  What  a  long  oatali^e  of  different  oiganio 
and  inorganic  matters  were  added  to  his  iodising  solution,  and  observe 
how  many  of  these  have  been  in  turn  sappreeaed  as  useless  1  But  some 
operatoTB  and  experimentalists  aeem  to  have  a  strange  proclivity  towards 
whatever  is  complex  in  af  ormula,  and  a  dislike  to  simplicity,  and  amongst 
this  class  may  be  reckoned  many  French  and  American  writer*.  Depend 
upon  it,  complicated  formuls,  ss  modes  of  working,  lead  to  no  practical 
good  resnlt.  Often  and  often  the  mere  sight  of  a  complioated  formula, 
involving  balf^a-doxea  different  ingredients,  has  caused  me  to  pass  over 
nnread  the  entire  article.  Let  everything  we  do  have  at  least  some 
show  of  reason  for  it,  and  let  there  be  no  more  empiridim  and  needless 
oomplioatians  in  our  formnln. 

I  observe  with  surprise  that  acme  of  the  leading  makers  of  collodi<m 
in  England  sell  it  by  the  pound.  Can  any  of  my  reader*  kindly  tell  me 
what  is  meant  by  a  pound  of  collodion  t  Does  it  mean  a  pint!  If  ao, 
why  not  call  it  a  pint  T  A  ponnd  and  a  pint  are  surely  not  synonymous 
term*.  What  wonld  one's  butoher  think  if  one  were  to  ask  him  for  a 
{ont  ot  mntton  chop*  t  But  snppoae  a  pound  of  ooUodion  doe*  not 
mean  an  imperial  pint  or  any  other  pint,  what  doei  it  mean  T  Doe*  it 
mean  a  pound  weight!  and  if  ao,  what  ponnd  I    A  ponnd  avoirdupois 


of  7,000  gTMna,  or  a  ponnd  apotheoariea' weight  of  6,700  grain*  t  IKd 
any  one  ever  aacertMn  by  actual  trial  what  a  ponod  of  collodion  really 
contains  in  fluid  onuoea,  a*  it  oome*  from  the  maker?  -I  want  enlighten- 
ment on  this  subject ;  for  in  France  collodion  is  slways  sold  by  the  litre> 
snd  we  know  exactly  what  that  means.  Tbokab  Suttob,  B.  A. 

Sloat  Vitarage,  near  Cketter, 
April  10,  187*. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EMULSION  PELLICLE. 
To  Hie  EorrOBa. 

QbhTucMKH, — I  have  been  trying  Mr.  W,  B.  Bolton'a  method  of  nung 
emulaion  pellicle,  or  rather,  I  anoiud  say,  a  modification  of  it. 

Having  some  cbloro-bromised  emulsion  with  exceaa  of  silver  by  me,  I 
added  enough  of  the  same  kind  of  collodion,  unsensitised,  to  give  a 
slight  exoeas  of  bromide.  About  five  hours  afterwards  I  added  one 
drochm  of  glycerine,  shook  vp  well,  filtered,  poured  the  ^mulaioa 
(abont  four  ounces)  into  a  stereo. -siied  glass  dish  (about  7x4  inchsa 
measurement],  and  put  aside  to  seL  In  this  dish  it  remained  about 
eighteen  hours.  I  then  cat  it  into  pieces  of  one  inch  square  with  an 
ivory  paper-knife.  These  pieces  I  detached  from  the  dish  and  washed 
them  with  distilled  water  in  a  small  dialyaer  (formed  bv  catting  off  the 
bottom  of  a  porcelain  preserve  jar],  substituting  well-washed  ooarsa 
canvas  for  the  septum  of  parchment  paper  or  bladder,  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  pass  freely  throngh,  making  the  dialyier  now  answm'  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Bolton's  percolator.  This  wa*  immersed  in  a  larger  jar, 
bait  filled  with  the  distilled  water,  and  lifted  op  every  now  and  then  to 
let  the  water  ma  through  into  the  larger  jar,  and  b*«k  *ff^  into  the 
smaller  one  when  replaced,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  honr.  The  distilled 
water  was  then  poared  away,  and  some  hot  (almost  bailing)  rain  water 
pouted  in,  and  tne  dialyser,  or  percolator  (aa  it  shoold,  perhaps,  now  be 
called)_  ooatainingthe  pelliole  lilted  up  oooaaioaally,  aa  before,  for  abont 
ten  minntei.  This  was  repeated  three  or  four  Ume*  with  freah  hot 
water.  The  pellicle  waa  then  pressed  between  folda  of  (dean  blotting- 
paner,  and  dned  on  a  glass  plate  by  heat  in  a  drying.box. 

The  four  ounces  of  emulsion,  when  dry,  gave  me  fifty  grain*  of 
pellicle.  Of  this  I  took  twenty-five  grauu  and  made  an  emulsum  wiUi 
two  ounce*  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohoL  This  was  a  very  slow 
process,  takingnearlv  all  day.  Having  no  tinctnre  of  aomp  handy  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Boltons  instructions,  I  j>ropared  two  or  three  plate*  in 
the  ordinary  way,  coating  with  emnlsion,  washing  till  greaaine**  dis- 
appeared, and  imnwTsing  m  a  dish  d  orgaiiifier.  I  used  two  organifier* 
— Ctdond  Stuart  Wottley's  salidne,  &o.,  organifier,  and  bitter  ale  with 
one  grain  of  pyro.  to  each  ounce.  This  latter  is  rather  a  pet  organifier  of 
mine.  I  backed  the  plates,  dried  tbem,  and  exposed  two  for  forty-five 
seconds  eaoh  in  sunlight,  using  Dallmeyer's  whofe-plate  rapid  rectiUoear 
lens,  third  size  stop ;  and  two  for  one  minute  each  in  clear  light,  clouds 
passing  over  the  son,  with  same  lens  and  stop.  They  all  gave  fur  nega- 
tives, considering  that  I  developed  purposely  for  the  deeper  shadcB  of  each. 
There  was  no  difference  between  the  saliome  and  ale  and  pyro.  plate*. 

I  have  by  rul  sent  yon  one  of  the  plates  exposed  one  minnte  a*  a 
specimen  of  the  lot.    I  used  Colonel  Wortley's  anim(mia,  glyoooinet  and 


bromide  development  till  detail  was  fairly  out,  and  ij ,  

fixing,  with  the  ordinary  dtro-silver  and  pyro.  solutions,  ■■  I  could  mt 
no  density  with  the  alkaline  developer  alone.  I  found  tiiat,  nnleaa  Ut* 
plates  had  a  substratum  of  albumen,  the  films  split  and  stripped  off  o 
drying. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  pellicle  are  tl 
to  form  an  emnldon  and  the  very  slow  way  ii 
density  with  the  citro-silver  and  pyro.  intensiSer. 

I  purpose  experimenting  further  with  this  process,  and  will  send  yon 
an  account  of  my  doings.  The  plate  sent  was  orgaoified  with  ale  and 
pyro.  The  pinholes  in  the  sky  were  cansed  by  my  taking  a  print  to  try 
the  negative  without  first  vamiahing;  the  plate,  when  waahed  and 
dried  after  fixing,  was  quite  dear  of  thom. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

LutteneortK,  April  7,  1874.  Joas  B.  C.  Fox. 


naoquirei 


To  the  Editobs. 

Qestlkkxh, — In  the  artide  on  Photograpfung  FluoruoetU  Subtlaneet 
(aee  Thb  Bbittsh  Joitbhal  of  PHoroaiufHT,  27th  Murch,  page  144} 
there  is  the  statement  and  especial  reference  made  of  a  distinction 
between  electric  light  and  magnesium  light,  and  sunlight  not  only  dif- 
fering from,  but  being  inferior  to,  them.  I  quoteirom  the  article 
referred  to,  the  italics  being  mine : — 

"  It  is  cations,  howsver,  to  obesrve  that  the  iltttrie  light  it  mt  tufiamtl^ 
rtroHf  M  phoiphiingmiie  rati  (rS'Ts  tbat  induce  phuphorssoence)  U  ptmtrat$ 
tht  tkiimat  pi*M  of  glan.    Bock  crystal  w"'   •■ 


NW  d7  glau. 
•ctric  spark  h 


il  will,  however,  allow  them  to  paM. 


Thus,  If  the  elsctrfc  spark  be  pSHsd  serosa  a  sulphide  over  part  of  which  is 
interpdaed  a  plate  of  glass  and  over  the  othar  a  plate  of  rock  crystal,  only  the 
porlians  covered  by  the  lattsr  will  become  photphoreKent ;  but  both  good 
photoRsphio  sanllght  and  the  magneiiiim  light  ore  capable  of  pasting  thnngh 
the  guas  and  fndniiing  phosphnescence." 


April  17.  1874] 


T^£   BBITISB  JOUBNAL   OF   PHOXOaRAFaV. 


18D 


In  eving  the  fdlo  wing  qnobttion  from  Omelin'*  Handbook  qf  CheaMry 
{*d.  I,  p.  108)  allow  ms  to  DremiM  that  tbs  t«nn  "  ioMlktioii"  rafen 
to  iDminoiu  effoolt  upon  » inDBtaooe  after  it  liu  beea  ImAf  azpoud  to 
the  aiin'B  rajB  : — 

"  ThB  eflMt  of  intUiio'i  in  rBudsriag  thais  bodiw  phiMpharaKwnt  mij  bs 
rtplatfd  by  lliat  of  tliB  tltitrit  l^hl,  prodnoad  hj  pwainfc  the  otuT^a  of  >  jur 
through  them.  Cu]t«n'B  phuf^onu  beoomH  Imiilifully  lUQunoni  whan 
plMMd  in  a  latt  of  nlawlai  giiu,  onr  vhith  an  tUetrie  iuehargi  it  panti; 
U  a  7ellavuh-rad  tuba  no  phoapbonaoenoa  ia  produoed  "  (Saebesk).  "  Tha 
phoaphonaoeBoa  proJuami  by  ibelrieilu  hu  tha  mm*  ooIoht  and  the  lamt 
Atrafua  aa  1  Aaf  MuMtf  iy  mmM >im  "  (Deiaaii^ea) ;  Bocording  to  Qrotthiu  it 
la  britititr."    "  If  tha  CBStoniBii  phnphorii  eipowd  to  the  electric  apark 

pboad  WHbr  vIoN  calomed  ted  with  oxide  of  ooppar   it  ' *  ' 

Imoinoai.    Vi&rbhit  fUm  it  ii  family  UtmiMUt,  vnitr  viol 

'  ''    '"         "     '  M  fia  grtatir  thi  tjiet,  but  not  nearly  ao  brieht  m 


U  b  npaaad  vlIlioQt  an;  oovacing  tc 


"  (E  ^eaqnerel]. 

.     ,      ianglu).  Canton  ■ 

_  »  hunin^u*  than  imdrr  «  plaU  of  tolmrltt* 

nm  ef  l4U  thiikimi,"  &o.,  &o.  (Blot  and  E.  Becqugrel.p.  IBS.) 

ia  oloar  that  tb«ae  experimentaliata  vera  tnlly  aware  oC  tbe  effecta 


_ .«  through  glaai,  the  revene  is  thus  clearly  atated. 

T«ar*  aiac«,  during  «Eparinient»l  reaearohei  on  phoapboreacenoe,  T 
had  oooanon  to  obaerro  many,  perhapa  hiindr«ds,  of  casei  where  the 
deotrie  ligbt  had  anffiaitDt  power  to  traverae  glaaa,  aay,  of  aay  accidental 
tkiokneM  m  inidtt  obraoe  to  belraig  to  glaaa  tubes  need  for  experimental 
ptitpoaea ;  audlmay  obterve  that  the  eleotrio  light  most  be  oonaidered 
aa  very  powerful  wbea  we  conaidar  the  oompariaon  made  with  inaoUtion, 
the  eleobio  apark  oooupying,  aaj',  ana  hundred  and  binety-thouaaodth 
part  <^  a  aeoond,  and  the  insolation,  or  time  of  exposure  of  a  body  to  the 
vnii'a  raya,  being  an  affair  of  minntes  or  lionn. 

So  far  from  the  electric  ligbt  being  incapabU 
-^-or,  what  ia  the  same  thing,  of  the  phospboteaoanoe 
beneath  or  enclosed  in  glaa^it  is  sufBcieatly-kaown  experience 
the  very  apparattu  prepared  for  the  purpose,  viz.,  to  show  phos- 
phoreaoeiias^  by  Oeistler  and  others,  to  be  procnred  in  trade.  Here  the 
■abatamces  are  euolosed  in  gUaa  tnbea,  and  the  light  ia  taken  of  a  few 
•parka  frem  a  Btthmkorff  coil,  and  ia  snfficient  to  enable  them  to  glow 
with  pboaphorcsoeDt  light.     This  ia  a  lectnre  or  clasa  experiment. 

I  qnite  agree  with  the  writer  that  it  would  be  cnrioua,  if  true,  if  elec- 
'   lo^wertoprodaoephosphorescenoethroughtbe  thinnest 


I  qnite  agree 
io  light  had  nc 


lable  of  so 

lority  for, 

to  these 


„.     It  is  poMtble  that  tha  writer  may  show  the 

perhapa,  hasty  genecaliiatioD,  and  may  cootinua '  ' 
bttaraatiDi »  n-t.      r — ■.. 

April  li 

iOnr  correspondent  in  the  above  letter  asks  for  the  autliority  upon 
which  we  state  that  glass  intarfarea  with  the  phosphon^enio  rays, 
and  freqaently  rafera  to  M.  E.  Beoqnerel  as  an  aathoritj  upon  the 
■abjaot  of  pboaphorii.  There  ean  be  no  doubt  th&t  a  very  large 
paraaqtaflo  of  our  informatioa  aa  regards  Uiis  important  phenomenon 
is  dae  to  that  investigator,  and  wa  therefore  refer  out  correspondent 
to  him  as  the  authority  he  was  seeking.  Aa  it  is  probably  more 
acMptkble  than  the  original  paper,  we  will  qoote  from  Miller's 
Ohemioal  Pbytioi,  fifth  edition,  page  206 : — 

"The  Saah  of  an  electrEo  spark  made  to  pass  so  tiiat  its  light  shall 
fall  DDon  a  piece  of  paper  thua  prepared  "  [paper  covered  with  enlphide 
of  oaunom]  "  is  anmcient  to  render  phospnorasoent  the  whols  exposed 
surface  «f  the  sulphide ;  hut  if  the  paper  be  partially  covered  by  a  plate 
oC  even  the  most  tiaosparent  glass,  the  aoFeened  portion  will  not  exhibit 
»aj  [dxiqiboreaceaoe.  A  acreen  of  rock  crystal,  however,  prodaoet  no 
sneh  atMOTbent  e:7eot,  all  portions  of  the  prepared  surface  being  in  the 
latter  caaa  equally  luminons.  The  light  emitted  from  obarcoaf  jHunts 
ignited  by  a  voltaic  current,  if  it  be  ^y  instantaneous  in  duratton,  is 
equally  unable  to  penetrate  glass  so  as  to  prodnoe  phoaphoreaoenoe, 
although  it  traverses  rock.crvstal  readily.  The  aolar  rays,  however, 
travena  either  mediam  eanally  withont  loss  of  pfaospboroganic  power. 
A  long-oonlinned  voltaic  light  produces  a  similar  result.  Olasa  is  only 
lass  perfectly  permeable  tlum  rock  crystal  to  the  phosphorogenic  rays 
that  acoompaoy  the  luminous  ones." 

These  remarks  originally  appeared  in  the  Ann.  d»  (Mmie.  iz.,  321. 
Wa  nsDst  also  point  out  to  oar  correepotideat  that  Geissler's  tubes 
hava  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  dispute.  The  sparks  La  sueh 
tobea  pass  &«m  platinom  points  inserted  in  the  tubes,  and  therefore 
the  spark  and  the  phosphorescent  body  are  both  inside  the  tube 
together,  withont  the  intervention  of  any  glass.  If  our  correspondent 
be  in  poasassion  of  hola  which  controvert  the  observations  of  M. 
Bseqnersl  we  think  ha  should  publish  them.^Ens.] 

THE  PHOTOQHAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  tkt  EnrrOBS. 
OnrrtcmK,— Will  yon  kindly  grant  me  a  little  of  your  space  to  offer 
a  lew  binta  rsapeoting  ttie  Intiire  ooulittttioa  of  this  Sodety  ! 


In  the  first  place,  I  aak  what  indnonuent  does  tha  Society,  as  at  pia- 
sent  organised,  hold  ont  to  photographers  of  great  abilities  to  join  f  I 
cannot  see  that  it  is  any  honour  to  belong  to  the  London  Photographio 
Society  in  the  sense  that  memberehip  wiQi  other  aociaties  implies.  The 
moat  mediocre  artist  who  paya  bia  guinea  is  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
enjoys  the  same  advantftges,  as  the  most  acoompUahed.  This  ia  mani- 
festly  unfair,  and  t«nds  to  lower  the  Society  in  the  eyes  of  the  artistic  and 
scientiSo  world.  If  1  have  occasion  to  say  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
London  Fhotographio  Society  the  impression  conveyed  to  an  entsider 
is  that  I  am  a  person  of  some  attoiumeata  in  photographio  purmiits ;  but, 
if  he  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  further  as  to  what  is  neo^oary  for  sud 
membership,  and  Hnd  it  is  a  mere  money  consideration,  be  naturally,  if 
he  be  at  all  a  high-minded  individnal,  leals  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the 
whole  thing,  and,  1  think,  riehtly  ao.  But  if  he  fonnd  that  snoh 
membership  had  been  gained  by  aome  special  display  of  talent,  he 
would  have  a  feeling  of  respect  Ijoth  tor  the  Society  and  the  m — '-— 

I  support 

at  present;  bnt  let,  say,  twenty-five  or  fifty  fdlowshipa  be  founded 
(or  a  greater  or  lesffir  number,  whichever  should  be  famd  bast), 
admission  to  snch  fsllowshipa  to  be  competed  ffir,  and  obtained  only 
by  the  execution  of  some  ^at  work  or  works  of  photographic  art, 
by  some  important  addition  to  our  chemical  knowledge,  or  by  the 
working  ont  and  brining  to  perfection  some  valuable  prooeaa — the 
decision  ss  to  the  artut  most  entitled  to  the  coveted  distinction 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  al  the  members,  town  and  ooonbry 
alike,  and  the  competition  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  oa  the  atiHnJ 
exhibition. 

Some  snch  scheme  as  this  would,  I  think,  not  only  tend  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  Society,  but  in  the  case  of  a  profeosional  photographer 
obtaining  tha  honour  be  of  some  pecuniary  advantage  to  ^i"!,  u  an 
artist  who  had  by  competition  raised  himself  to  the  high  position  of 
"  F.L.P.S."  would  be  able  to  command  much  hotter  r( 


had  prodnced  and  d^Msited  with  the  Society  say  three  pictures  of  a 


a  the 

hands  of  moat  baa  been  the  wont  of  obtaining  sufficient  density  in  the 
negative  when  exposed  in  the  camera. 

Now  this  is  not  an  impcasible  thing  to  obtain,  for  I  have  some 
negatives,  and  prints  from  them,  taken  by  an  amateur,  and  very  kindly 
sent  by  him  from  the  country  to  me.  The  subjects  form  a  Hvere  test  for 
the  process,  being  cattle  in  motion.  The  pose  and  repose  of  the  cattle 
are,  ■!  think,  vary  beautifnl;  and  I  am  sura  it  wonla  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Cooper  (the  animal  painter)  to  have  seen  such  gronpa. 
The  picture*  themselves  apeak  for  the  rapidity  of  the  proceas;  &e 
exposure,  1  am  informed,  being  from  one  to  two  seconds,  with  landscape 
stereo,  lenses  and  a  three-eighths  stop. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  now  overcome  the  Uttle  drawback  with 
regard  to  density,  and  can  produce  density  as  easily  with  the  camera 
as  with  the  transparencies  by  contact.  Herewith  yon  will  receive  two 
negatives — one  slightly  iotensiSed ;  the  other  not  so,  but  simply  deve. 
loped     Your  opiuion  on  them  will  oblige. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

6,  lladdta-itrat,-Regent-itrtet,  London,  B.  Kznvxit. 

Aprd  15,  187*.  

Pon-MOBTBH  FsOTOniAPBY.— I  mUft  tell  ycQ  How  I  got  ont  of  a 
scrape  rsoently.  Perbi^sonM  in  a  similar  "fix  "might  not  think  Mil^ 
I  was  oolled  away,  about  ton  miles  from  home,  to  photogn^  a  corpBe^ 
and  npon  arriving  and  nnpacking  my  eamera  I  found  the  plate-holder 
had  been  left  at  home ;  it  was  but  two  honrs  till  the  time  for  tile  funeral. 
No  gallery  nearer  than  mine,  and  it  was  ont  of  the  qtieatftm  to  go  back 
after  it.     I  kept  a  straight  face  and  said  nothing   bat  p '' 


racked  out  the  tube  the  thickness  of  the  negative  glass,  oarefuUy  noted 
the  position  of  the  camera  on  the  stand,  and  removed  it  to  the  dark 
room;  then  covered  the  back  of  the  ground  glass  with  the  foensaing 
cloth,  folded  in  several  thicknesses;  then  set  a  strip  of  pasteboard  on 
edge  at  the  bottom  of  the  ground  glass,  on  the  inside,  t>E  such  width  as 
to  bring  the  plate  np  to  proper  plue,  sod  secured  with  pins  at  either 
end;  placed  tha  plate  in  front,  and  in  contact  with  the  ground  ^ass, 
and  fonad  the  bath  on  the  back  of  the  plate  held  it  there  nicely; 
placed  the  camera  back  on  the  stand  as  before,  and  firad  away. 
Got  my  nesative  all  right,  of  coune.  Wonld  not  advise  anyone  to 
leave  the  plate-holder  behiDd  when  they  go  ont,  hut  if  they  should  I 
know  o(  no  better  way  out  of  it.^L.  UocuoK,  ia  Fhii.  FhoL 


THE    BKITISU   JOUUHAJj    QJf   f UOIOaUAfUY. 


BXCHANGK    OOLUUN. 

No  ehmine  u  made  for  iiweitiag  th«ae  umonnMmeDte ;  bnt  in  no  ou« 
do  wa  iniert  mj  article  merely  offered/or  lale,  that  belog  doae  »t  the 
■mall  ooit  of  one  iliiUtng  in  oar  adrartiiiag  pagM.  Thii  oolnmn  i» 
dovoted  to  eichangM  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  dmiib  of  tba  p«rMn 
prcnanng  Uie  aiohange  b«  giren  {althoagh  not  noouaarily  for  publica- 
tion, if  a  nom  de  plmne  b«  thought  deflinble),  otbwwiae  the  notioe  will 
not  appear. 
A  nrr  Kood  dark  tent  and  tripod  itud,  for  plala  10  x  1S>  in  exchanga  br  a 

10  X  1!  Tisv  leni  of  ut  notsd,nuLlHr.— AddiMi,  E.  Filliho,  289,  Boah- 

dal^road,  Barj,  LaucubirB. 
Wanted  a  toniM  ounera,  7^  X  H.  witb  pur  good  sterso.  lenM*  and  atiul] 

doublet,  in  exohsnge  (brallJ-indi  •^nj^'i^f*.' ^."^'"'ITj '"'""' 

iiient,iii^Band  repM"       """"""        ■  -■    '- 

Ulu.BK,fClarm*rthan. 


le  and  repsating  backs,  or  flrat'slaw  jiweUv;. — Addreu,  T 


«daital.  nItabiB  for  sHhsr  oraitra  of  re 


■tandlDgneitlluwall,  wlthsl!id^docm(aI»ex7  x  3 ft.),  In  exohsnge  for 
Salluenr's  or  Bom'd  large  lans.  Vala*  adjostod.— Address,  F.  V.  Etaub, 
Mfl,  OldiKant  Bosd,  B.B. 

Soa's  sttTso.  pottr^t  lass,  irith  lilTer  Albert  ohsin  and  drop,  or  the  lens  wHh 
gnsiter-plat*  mabi^^r.eaiiieTa  and  tripod,  olersd  for  Daltmefer'e  rapid 
nottlinMir,  asTen  and  aOiidf  back  focnu,  "'^  SMinliell'a  apluiatia  doablet  lona, 
aeien-indi  bukfMW.  Cash  dilARSice  paid— Addraci,  H&uriok  O'Cohos, 
Cabitduid,  CahirdraM,  Keny. 

A  nan4r-n*w  patent  ebonite  bath  and  dipper,  for  plates  12  x  10,  water-tfgbt, 
vith  mabogany  mpport.  and  watarproof  wrapper  for  arrriBg  it  in.  in  exehsnga 
fijr  a  large  poroalain  or  glass  bath,  for  plilea  IS  x  13,  or  a  good  stereoBooplo 
canuia,  Ao.  Dlfbranoe  in  TSlue  adjuat«d  by  cash. — Address,  lir.  JoHH 
FoaTUi  St.  Hatj's  Barraoki,  Chatlwn. 


AKSWBBS  TOCOBEEflPOHDBNTS. 
4^  OirrfpMiiH(tt/uitUtu9trtratm  talhtiiUf/tlupafr. 
BwmiATioite.— Halt  week. 

J  S  RLim.— It  la  probable  that  we  shall  nry  soon  reprodoee  as  much  of 
the  deauiptiMl  <^  H-  SilTy'astodio,  logathar  with  the  diagram,  sa  will  prove 
IntersatiDg. 
HnKKT  BiHTOH.— If  Tou  hsTS  sot  prsTiously  tried  a  dry  process,  we  adnse 
Ton  lo  begin  with  either  the  tannin  or  ooffae  prooesa,  both  being  nearly  slmi- 
ia  in  alfcct  snd  sltogetiiBr  so  In  manipolstion. 
Q  8  B— Tba-'gonlleman"  who  ii  theobjwt  of  yonrinqniry  hsppans  toba 
a  lady.  As  we  believed  ihe  wonld  sppretdats  yonr  oommendalory  observa- 
tions WB  have  toTwaidsd  your  Isttsr  tober. 
FkaxK  W.  MuntLSTHWAiTB.— Webad,  drabtlsaa,  misapprahondsd  yonr  masn- 
iur  By  the  fbrranla  g<«w  as  an  answer  to  "  Natal "  m  tbls  pass  vary  good 
^BlargeoeBla  have  bam  prodnoed  by  an  Amarlnui  artist,  on  whose  isoisn- 
nien£tian  we  advise  yon  to  give  It  a  trial. 
SxciMlOB.— We  have  ssen  lbs  rafleeting  slareosoope  of  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone  bnt  do  not  ^ink  that,  as  reapaota  either  aOdoioy  or  eonvenleoes,  it  dbd 
ooiDPara  with  the  lantionlar  ataraoeoops.  It  oertaialy  aCnda  the  meana  of 
vising  piotnres  of  lai^  dlmanalona ;  bnt  snob  pietures  da  not,  when  tbns 
viewed,  appnr  to  be  so  large  as  a  smaU  piotara  of  Ibe  ordinary  kind  whan 
aiamined  in  a  lentioular  »l»eoaoopa  with  eyeplsoea  of  abait  ftjeui. 
E.  BaiDQiRT.-l.  The  prooeaa  by  which  tbe  Ferrier'a  alidee  are  printed  la 
albBman  upon  a  lobatratmn  of  waahoi!  collodion.— 2.  We  ehsll  reply  to  this 
query  nftarwarda.—  3,  The  beat  way  lo  ahorten  Ibe  (oooa  ia  bv  the  aobatitntion 
of  A  new  back  tens  tor  Ibe  praaant  one. — 4.  We  have  long  known  and  often 
asserted  the  fset  notlead  by  yon,  vis.,  that  the  kind  of  ooBdanaara  engraved 
In  onr  artloles  ea  the  magio  lantsm  give  a  more  unltarmly-IIgbted  diao  and 
better  dsBmtion  than  the  plano-convex  onea  mounted  as  yon  desorjbs. 
AjUTS*»  (Kory),— 1.  Makers  of  oollodian  do  not  usually  publish  their 
iodiaiDg  fbrmnla.— S.  Blaok  japan  varnish  is  otjeetianable— Celiac  varnish 
la  baiter-  bnt  no  bsaa  metal  shonld  be  ccaployed  as  eomer-pieoee  for  holders. 
—a  Carbonate  of  soda  will  [molpiMIe  all  the  allvar;  kaoUn  will  not— 4  We 
advise  yon  to  dye  yo«r  phMces  after  Uiey  are  pnnted.— 6.  By  the  term  la 
meant  uUlieut  UMbr.— S.  Add  more  dlvar.  and  test  the  atrengOi  bv  a  hydro- 
meter'—7.  We  cannot  tell.— B.  There  la  no  diSiKMioe  between  At  Imaaa, 
eioept  in  i«paot  of  fMsaa  and  ia  one  being  eligbtly  mora  ra[dd  than  the  other. 
A  CDi>irT>T  TiCjin.— Tha  removal  of -the  allmman  tna  the  paper  daring 
■aneltising  may  be  aeconstad  fiir  by  the  aitvar  solotion  bsing  slksline  or  too 
week.  Add  more  stiver  to  bring  it  up  to  abont  fifty  or  siity  grains  to  the 
onnea  wbfoh  oan  bs  approiimaMy  aaoertaiaed  by  means  of  the  hydrometer; 
and  add  aoetlo  Mid  to  render  it  aeid  to  t«st  paper.  The  beaviness  of  the 
■badowsef  the  print  eeoloaad  isoansed  t^  the  nagstiva  bBvnig  leoeived  sn 
iasnOdent  exposnre.  The  brief  mle  is  tbia— over-exposure  gives  over-aoft 
and  flat  n<«atlv« ;  under-eipoauie  eaesee  the  pieturea  to  be  hard,  pateby,  or 
wanting  in  giadatian.  Perfeotioo  Ilea  between  theae  two  extremes. 
Natu-— Salt  the  paper  tar  enlargemanta  with  the  following  :— 

Iodide  of  potassium    3  parts. 

Bromide  of  potaadam   1  part. 

Filtered  whey 100  parts. 

Eielta  the  paper  on  a  flltety-graln  bath.  stronEly  addnlatad  with  gtadsl 
aoetia  aeldj  expose  while  wet  until  tba  Image  begins  lo  appear,  and  then 
develope  by  means  of  a  one  and  a-haU-grsin  aoloCion  of  pyrogillio  scid,  each 
ounce  of  the  developer  oontaiuing  a  drscbm  of  glsdal  aoetia  acid  and  about 
a  grain  of  bromide  of  potassium.  After  the  pioture  ie  developed  it  most  be 
bnwdia  111*  wnl  way. 


. n, N.  huubes:— I.  Is  there  abetter  Wky ef  espedng  SMMJUeed  mw  in 
■  eamera  than  by  potting  a  (date  of  very  good  gtaas  into  the  slide  then  Ae 
paper,  and  then  a  pad  to kaep  II  pressed  up  f  It  so,  what  tail?— 1.  latkaa 
any  method  by  which  pynigslija  add  ean  be  kept  in  eolution  for  sons  time. 
eo  as  to  be  slways  ready  for  use  in  «'^l'"«  dev^pment  ?    It  is  bad  to 

weigh. Bepliae:— 1.  There  la  no  better  method %r  axpwing  paper  tluw 

the  one  descrmed  l^  our  ootreuondenL— 9.  Pyrogaliio  aeid  u  soIaUa  in 
alcohol,  snd  whendiseolved  in  thismanatnuuD  ratnuu  in  good  working  order 
for  a  long  time.    We  have  some  tbsl  was  ^ssolved  In  Hay  last  end  it 


them  thst  the  old  Council  was  a  oltqne,  and  by  bteakiag  It  up  tbe  ftitaie  of 
the  Society  and  its  soooess  Is  much  better  seeured."  He  says  hrCber  that 
tht  Iste  Frseidenl's  "  very  peeoUsr  style  hss  been  «  damper  upon  Um 
meetings,  eUendng  man  young  and  olaver  men  who  uthef  vise  wnild  have 
spoken  ont  npon  the  various  SDtgecIs  Introduoed.  His  departnre  haa  been  a 
aense  of  raUef  lo  meet  of  itae  members,  judging  Brum  the  iSMihi  Made  in 
the  room  after  the  meetiDg.  Hsav  man  ef  high  psehjofi  have  retind  booi 
the  Caunoll  fkom  time  to  tiasa ;  and  last  evening  the  abesnee  of  meat  td  Of 
leading  members  of  the  Coanoil  showed  tbey  had  UtUe  In  oan««k  with  (he 
Fresidsnl  fn  tba  onwiae  and  unoonrtaoas  oonrse  he  pursued." 
BioxivxD.— J.  Co^eri  B««ben MItiditill, 


PHoroaaAPHY  is  Cockt. — The  case  of  fiichard  Tninhnll  (repotted 


Bailey  on  Friday,  when  the  prisoner  vraa  seutenoed  to  eighteem  moDtba' 
imprisonment  with  hard  Isibour. 

LiNS  FHAUDa  ON  THB  Comuhxht. — C(»tineatal  plM>t<^^tats  ara 
being  "eold"  by  a  penoa  who  profeaeesto  oomefcMU  "OjsottStnt^ 
No.  28  London,''  and  who  repreeenta  himaW  •«  tite  tnvellM  for  Mr, 
J.  H  DalLneyw,  the  wall-kBOWii  oplioian.  £Qi  mode  of  aotio'  '~  — — 
peculiar  and  infieoion*.  Be  oaUa  t^on  pihob^iwhsra,  i 
orders  for  Mr.  Ddlmeyer's  leoaea,  qnoting  prices  at  anch  aa  aet 
T«ductiou,  by  wt^  of  diaoonnt,  from  the  caUlo^  ^oes  a>  to  a 
to  be  well  received  and  to  obtaiu  nnmerons  orders.  Thia  aecnrea  him 
aa  opportunity  for  practising  his  roal  bosinesa — that  of  a  varnish  and 
secret  nostrum  vendor— which  is  conducted  on  the  ready-money  prin- 
ciple. He  naea  Mr.  Dollmeyar'B  name  to  ^t  an  introduotion,  and, 
ahielded  by  his  repntSitioD,  obtains  good  prices  for  his  nostroms  and 
formulte,  for  which  be  doubtless  finds  read^  sale.  To  the  letters  of  com- 
pUint  which  reach  Mr.  Dalhneyer,  finding  fault  with  hint  for  aofc 
Bupplying  the  goods  ordered  thrdu^lua  "  traveller,"  only  <Hie  aiuwer 
can  be  aent,  viz.,  that  A.  Ctenitier,  of  "Oxfort  Street  No.  38  Lcmdoat," 
is  abaolutelv  unknown  in  thia  country,  A  handwRiM  rewud  haa  b««t 
offered  for  his  apprehension.  It  is  exceedingly  annoying  that  Ihe  Mpo- 
tation  of  an  eminent  optician  like  Mr.  Dallniej'er  ehonld,  avaa 
temporuily,  be  joopsTdiaed  in  tbe  slighteet  d^ree  1^  Uie  aoliMU  of  bb 
nnpriooipled  sconndrel. 

METEOEOLOGICAL    REPORT, 

Fw  lAa  Wtik  mtdmg  April  lb,  1874. 

Observations  tsksn  at  40«,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  BrawaaD,  C^ttdaB. 
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A  READY  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  CHEMICAL 

FORCE  OF  THE  SUN'S  RAYS. 
Im  tha  prenouB  uticles  in  eoimeotioii  with  this  subjeot  tlie  various 
nodifioattaiu  of  the  oxalitte  of  iron  prooess  lisva  been  given. 
Wa  oataelTes  Icaaw  of  no  salt  mora  mansge&ble  as  reftards  the 
ehemiosl  Mtion  of  light,  uid,  therefots,  wish  now  to  offer  &  few 
BOftgostions  bssad  npon  setoal  pmetic&l  experiments, 

Tbs  chrotLologioal  details  of  this  process  may  be  given  in  s  few 
words,  as  follows: — The  use  of  oxalate  of  iron  was  saggested 
(1802)  bj  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  and  a  working  process  given 
b;  Mr.  H.  Draper,  of  Dublin,  in  which  tha  estimation  is  arrived  at. 
b;  tha  weigliiag  of  tba  vessel  in  which  the  action  has  taken  place, 
the  loss  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  (carbonic  acid)  representinft  the 
amount  of  deoompoeition  effected  in  the  iron  sslt.  Tlie  carbonic 
anhydride  being  a  gas  is  displaced  b;  passing  tlironglnhe  solutioD  a 
stream  of  liydrogen,  and  tliere  is  a  special  arrangsmsnt  by  which 
this  oan  be  brought  about  M.  Marcband's  process  (1812)  was 
detailed  in  an  article  in  our  issue  of  the  lOlh  inst.  Concisely  put, 
his  process  consists  iu  osing  a  mixtare  of  parchloride  of  iron  and 
oxalio  acid.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  called  a  mixture  of  free 
bydroohlorio  and  oxalio  acid  with  variable  quantities  of  ferric 
oxalate  and  ferrio  chloride;  for  it  lias  been  found  that,  wlien  wa 
have  two  salts  in  solation,  the  acids  mutually  divide  tliemselves 
between  the  two  bases.  In  thisprocess  the  smount  of  decomposition 
prodnced  by  the  light  ia  determined  by  weighing,  as  in  the  previons 
process.  To  prevent  the  retention  of  tlie  gas  glycerine  is  used, 
carbonic  anhydride  being  insolnfale  in  that  fluid  acoordtog  to  M. 
Haroband's  eiperiments. 

There  are  sundry  weak  points  about  all  the  prooesses  enumerated ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it  our  wish,  to  criticise.  Our  object 
in  reverting  again  to  this  suttjeot  ia  to  offer  some  suggeations  in  the 
vsj  of  improvements. 

First:  as  regards  the  vessels  in  which  these  experiments  are  per' 
formed.  Glasa  vessels  have  hitherto  been  used,  and  tlie  rays  of 
which  wa  want  to  measure  tlie  ehemioal  force  eater  through  a  glass 
pans.  Now  here  is  probably  one  error.  If  we  wanted  merely  to 
measiira  the  relative  actinic  force  at  different  latitudes,  or  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  it  would  be  immaterial ;  but  where  we  are 
dealing  with  absoldte  measurements  the  well-known  absorptive 
action  npon  the  chemical  rays  of  different  media  must  have  some- 
tliing  to  do  with  the  question.  We  think  this  ia  one  of  Uie  interfering 
points  upon  which  some  accurate  experiments  should  be  firat  made ; 
but  we  are  also  incliQed  to  Ibink  that  the  orifice  through  wliicli  the 
light  enters  should  be  an  extremely  thin  plate  of'quartz,  or,  what 
would  be  better,  nothing  at  all. 

Miller  aays — "  Glass,  even  in  very  thin  Isyers,  absorbs  the  whole 
of  the  more  re&angible  rays,"  Of  course  It  ia  here  meant  that  it 
win  exert  some  absorptive  action  upon  the  whole  of  the  chemical 
part  of  the  apectnim.  Again :  Stokes  says  that  the  chemical  rays 
are  identical  with  those  which  produce  fluorescence.  New,  if  this 
be  tha  case,  and  as  we  know  praoUcaliy  that  glasa  interferes  greatly 
with  the  rays  that  produce  fluorescence,  it  follows  that  it  will  inter- 
Em  with  Mtiuio  ioflaence  generally. 


In  oonnaotion  with  the  statement  that  glasa,  even  in  tliin  layers, 
absorbs  tlie  whole  of  the  more  refrangible  rays,  the  following 
remarks  have  been  made,  namely,  that  a  hasty  consideration  of 
such  experiments  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  lenses  of  quarts, 
or  of  water  enclosed  in  quaxtx,  would  be  far  superior  to  those  of 
glass  in  ordinary  use  by  the  photographer.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  fact.  Glass  is  very  transparent  to  the  leas  refrangible  portion  of 
the  chemical  rsys,  extending  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible 
spectrum  lo  a  distance  as  much  beyond  the  line  Has  the  red  end  of  tha 
spectrum isbelowit.  Theaearethsrayswhichmost affect thebromides- 

These  rays  are  precisely  the  moat  abundant  and  powerful  chemical 
rays  in  tlie  solar  spectrum,  which  oontaina  but  a  few  rays  of  a 
refrangibility  much  beyond  this  point,  whereas  in  the  electric  aro  tlia 
highly-refrangible  rays  predominate.  We,  therefore,  tliink  that 
aoroe  experiments  are  still  required  to  determine  liirough  whiob  of 
the  media  the  light  should  enter.  The  orifice,  of  oonrae,  should  be 
a  square  inch,  or  any  other  superficial  standard  wluoh  msy  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

We  are,  tlierefore,  of  opinion  that  tliis  orifice  should  be  covered 
with  a  thin  plate  of  quartz  in  preference  to  glass,  and  that  the  beat 
and  moat  oonvenfent  apparatus  would  simply  consist  of  along  beaker 
arranged  to  fit  a  oaae.  In  the  top  of  the  latter  should  be  inserted  the 
pane  of  quartz  or  any  otiier  medium  used.  As  we  do  not  propose  to 
estimate  the  chemical  action  by  the  loss  of  carbonio  anhydride,  it  is  not . 
necessary  to  make  any  arrangement  for  displacing  tliat  body,  or  for 
weighing  the  apparatus.  The  ease  should,  however,  be  blackened, 
and  anch  an  apparatus  could  be  easily  made  out  of  any  round  card- 
board box  need  for  putting  up  proprietary  articles. 

Tlie  solution  we  should  propose  to  use  is  the  ammonio-oxalate 

of  iron,  it  is  so  manageable  and  definite.    The  leeult  of  the  action 

of  light  upon  this  salt  has  been  abeady  pointed  out.    It  may  be 

expressed  in  the  following  equation: — 

Fe.  (C,  0,)„  (NH,1,C,  0.=.2FbC.0.-KNH.),C,  0.  +  2C0, 

Annumto-lorie  oulit*.  Ftmai  onlals.      Oul&ts  ol      Cubmlp 

Ammonia.      uibjdildB. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  an  acid  solution  the  liquid,  which  ia  of  a 
browniah-yellow  hue,  remains  clear ;  hut  the  protosalt  ia  after  a 
little  time  precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  light.  It  ia  found  that  if 
the  hquid  be  much  agitated  during  the  actinic  influenaa  the  decompo- 
sition ia  a  little  slower  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  acidulated 
solution.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  liquid  from 
the  precipitated  protosalt.  Therefore  it  is  preferable  to  leave  tils' 
vessel  in  a  quiet  situation,  bo  that  as  tbe  decomposition  proceeds 
from  the  surface  downwards  the  precipitate  shsll  gradually  be  depo- 
sited as  the  decomposition  proceeds. 

Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  this  decomposition  may  be  either 
measured  by  the  carbonic  noid  eliminated  or  by  the  protosalt  of  iron 
formed,  beeauae  on  referriog  to  the  equation  it  will  be  perceived  that 
this  takes  place  equivalent  for  equivalent.  We  propose  to  estimate  the 
latter  by  a  volumetric  solutioo,  as  being  more  simple  and  very  readily 
performed  when  we  once  have  the  solution  made.  To  work  this  a 
comprehension  of  the  construction  of  the  said  solution  is  necesaaiy, 
ve  must  therefore  reserve  the  ezphnatiou  until  our  next  isaoe. 
The  solution  we  use  ia  one  of  chromste  of  polassinm. 
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EFFECTS  IN  CAMEO  VIGNETTES. 
When  "cameo  TignetUa"  were  first  lutrodaoed,  obMrring  the 
ooaraeDeH  oF  tba  autfoae  of  even  the  finsBt  ■IbnmaniBed  paper,  and 
peceaiviug  in  buoIi  coaraeaeaa  a  drawback  to  the  fiilleat  development 
of  tlie  idea,  we  enggestod  it  the  time  of  its  introduction  tlie  advisa- 
bilit;  of  enamelling  the  anrfape  of  the  picture  to  be  emboBsed  in 
prefeienoe  to  remaiaiag  content  with  the  plain  albumen  surface. 
We  then  aaid  (see  our  number  for  March  31,  18T1) : — 

"  In  order  that  the  DttnOBt  capabilitiea  of  the  new  '  oaneo  vignette ' 
■honld  be  thoroughly  developed  it  if  neceaMrjr  that  initaad  of  the  print 
being  taken  upon  albnmenieed  paper  it  be  obtaioedupon  enamelled  or,  a* 
the  Fcenoh  call  it,  'porcelain'  paper.  The  cameo  vignettee  are  very 
beantiful,  eren  on  albumeniaed  paper ;  but  itill  the  fineit  umpIeB  of 
thia  kind  of  paper  have  a  d^ree  of  texture  or  granularitj  that  ii  abeent 
In  porcelain  paper.  At  Hrst  sight,  and  when  anitabl;  mounted  and  viewed 
at  a  alight  distance,  the  'cameo'  ia  liable  to  be  miitaken  for  a  pictnre 
bamt-in  on  enamel,  bnt  a  oloaer  ezaniination  reveals  the  texture  of  the 
paper.  If  enamelled  paper  were  employed  initead  of  albumaniaed  paper 
then  detection  would  be  rendered  extremely  difficult,  except  by  a  pointed 
or  edged  iuitnunent" 

Acting  upon  this  hint,  several  of  our  profeasional  readera  intro- 
duced enamelled  cameos,  and  have  been  proaeouting  their  prodQotion 
M  a,  branch  of  their  bnaineaa  darinfi  the  period  whioh  has  elapsed 
since  the  aummer  of  1871.  We  have  in  oui  poaseaaion  several 
pictores  of  this  kind  taken  at  the  period  mentioned,  the  hinta  for 
producing  wliich  were  either  reoeived  from  ourselves  or  from  a  oapital 
paper,  containing  praotioal  directiona  for  producing  enamelled  oameo 
vignettes,  then  designated  "Vienna  enamelled  photographs, "  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  which  waa  pnbliaUed  in  the  spring  ol  the 
year  mentioried. 

We  find  that  M.  Rentlioger  and  other  Fariaian  artists  Lave  now 
entered  the  aame  artistic  field,  and  we  are  pleaaad  at  thia  beoauae  of 
the  well-known  tendency  of  our  brethren  in  thia  country  to  follow  the 
Freuch  lead  iu  mattera  of  taete.  As  these  embossed  enamel  printa 
•ra  aaid  to  be  greatly  iu  vogue  la  Paris  let  as  hope  that  the  fashion 
win  beoome  epidemic  among  ourselves. 

Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.  are  rendering  effective  sarrioa  in  the 
popalarising  of  tiiia  olasa  of  picture  by  the  exhibition  of  ohoiee 
Parisian  productions ;  and  we  feel  certain  that  if  the  profeasion 
.  throughout  the  country  were  to  enamel  and  then  emboss  some  of 
their  portraits  and  exhibit  them  freely  they  would  find  a  marked 
inereaae  in  their  bnsineas. 

Directiona  for  enamelling  photographic  prints  have  been  frequently 
published,  both  in  this  Journal  and  in  our  Ai.H*Kics;  but  it  will 
■erve  to  keep  the  aoluect  freah  before  oui  readera  if  we  subjoin  the 
directiona  given  in  the  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co. : — 
"Take  a  piece  of  patent  plate  glass  and  clean  it  thoroughly,  then 
coat  it  with  Mawsou's  enamel  ooUodioD,  and  allow  it  to  dry.  'Saw 
make  in  a  dish  a  gelatine  solution — one  ounce  of  pore  gelatine  in  eight 
to  ten  oonoes  of  water  j  take  the  nnmounted  prints, 'which  are  in  all 
respects  finiahed  prints,  and  immarae  them  in  the  warm  gelatine. 
Quickly  take  them  from  the  gelatine  solution  and  lay  them  face  down- 
wards on  the  collodioniied  gtaai  plate,  using  a  squeegee  to  pren  out  all 
air-bubbles  and  to  enforce  a  perfect  contact.  The  printa  are  now 
allowed  to  diy  for  an  hour  or  more.  We  are  told  that  to  hasten  this 
artifidal  heat  may  be  used,  bnt  only  a  gas  stove,  the  ardinary  ooal  stove 
causing  too  much  dust.  After  the  prints  are  perfectly  set  take  a  thin 
piece  of  fine  cardboard  and  coat  the  face  with  any  strong  monntiog 
aobition,  and  then  lay  it  faoe  downwards  on  the  back  of  the  print  which 
is  on  the  coUodionised  plate,  aqueeiing  it  well  into  contact.  When  the 
whole  ia  perfeotly  dry  the  collodtooiied  print  with  its  backing  ia  out 
away  from  the  plate;  the  printa  are  now  trimmed  to  proper  Uie,  put 
into  the  embossing  press  to  receive  the  convexity,  and  are  then  ready  to 
be  mounted  on  the  naoal  mounts  according  to  size.  We  further  oEFer  a 
SDggeation  which  we  are  informed  facilitates  the  peeling  off  the  film 
from  the  glass ;  that  is,  to  duit  the  glass  before  collodioniaing  it  with 
powdered  talc" 

We  do  not  put  this  forward  as  anything  nac—tot  keeping  In  mind 
what  we  have  just  written  it  cannot  be  thus  regarded — but  we  do  so 
in  the  commeioial  interests  of  our  readers,  at  the  commenoement 
of  a  new  season  and  in  the  prospect  of  this  branch  becoming  in- 


creanngly  popnlar.  We  still  entertain  and  here  reproduce  the  opimoB 
we  held  BO  strongly  in  1871  with  r^iard  to  enamelled  cameos : — "  We 
hope  that  our  profeesional  readers  will  not  allow  the  aumm^  to  pan 
away  without  making  a  [strenuous  effort  to  have  Ihem  introdooed, 
and  this  hope  is  expressed  as  much  in  the  interests  of  themaelrta 
from  a  pecnniary  point  of  view  as  in  that  of  the  picture-loving 
public — a  public  not  so  alow  in  appreciating  and  realdily  paying  tac 
what  ia  really  beantifnl  as  soibe  people  are  apt  to  imagine." 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  VALUATIONS  INTEBESTXHO 

TO  PARTNERS  IN  PHOTOORAPHIC  FIRMS. 
As  we  have  the  honour  to  number  amongst  our  readera  nearly  il 
the  leading  profeesional  photographers  in  this  country;  and  as,  d 
oourse,  they  include  a  great  many  partnerships,  sul^ject  to  the  osnal 
dissolutions  and  rearrangements,  and  all  the  questions  of  valaatioi 
whioh  naturally  flow  therefrom,  we  think  the  following  brief  accout 
of  a  diasolutioQ,  valaition,  and  arbitration  which  recently  came  ondet 
our  notice  may  be  both  interestiag  and  useful,  eepecially  aa  Ih* 
principal  point  in  dispute  is  one  very  likely  to  arise,  and  also  beeaoss 
the  sohoitor  acting  for  both  parties  hss  endorsed  the  arbitratdi'i 
award,  holding  that  the  reaoonhig  of  the  latter  ia  aoimd  and  Ui 
oonclusione  jast. 

Mr.  A.,  who  bad  carried  on  for  many  yean  a  considerable  hni- 
ueas,  died  In  1872,  leaving  his  wife  aole  legatee  and  executrix. 
Some  time  afterwards  she  entered  into  a  copartnership  witli  Mr.  B. 
The  deed  of  copartnership,  amongst  other  things,  provided  that 
Mrs.  A.  shonid  be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  bnaineaa  three  poundi, 
and  Mr.  B.  two  poands,  per  week,  and  that  the  profits  over  and  above 
such  amount  of  five  pounds  were  to  be  equally  divided  betwdan  both 
partners.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  partnership  mi^t  be 
determined  by  a  tliree  months'  notice  on  either  side,  and  that  half 
tlie  value  of  any  increase  of  apparatus,  stock,  or  material,  taken  at 
a  &ir  valuation,  should  be  paid  by  the  retaining  to  the  retiriag 
partner;  but  that  nothing  in  the  ahape  of  "good-will"  ahotild  bi 
included  In  such  valuation.  Mr.  B.  pat  no  oapital  into  the  buaineH, 
his  skill  and  Isbonr  being  oonsidered  equal  to  the  plant  and  conma- 
tion  poBsesaed  by  Mrs.  A. 

The  partnership  existed  for  fifteen  months,  when  it  was  tenoinaled 
by  Mr.  B.  giving  the  stipulated  notice.  Mrs.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  eadi 
appointed  a  valuer  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  to  b« 
paid  by  Mra.  A.  to  Mr.  B.,  and  as  the  respective  valuers  diffirel 
materially  on  certain  points  Mr.  C.  was  called  in  as  arbitrator,  boHi 
parties  agreeing  to  consider  his  decision  final. 

The  articles  whose  value  was  disputed  included  a  set  of  roda 
some  backgrounds,  f^mea,  mounts,  fto.,  a  lena,  and  two  thonsaad 
four  hundred  and  seven  negatives.  With  the  exception  of  the 
negatives  tlie  difference  of  opinion  of  the  valuers  was  not  roaterlsl, 
and  the  adjustment  was  simple  enough.  In  the  ease  of  the  n^s- 
tives,  however,  it  was  not  so  easily  managed.  One  valuer  eoa- 
sidered  that  under  the  deed  of  copartnership  the  fair  eatimate  «■■ 
only  forty  pounds  two  shillings  and  three  pence,  while  the  otl« 
considered  them  worth  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  seven  ahilliagi, 
giving  the  following  as  his  reasons : — "  Being  negativea  reeenttjf 
taken,  and  belonging  to  an  established  business  intended  to  bs 
carried  on,  no  wise  photographer  would  part  with  them  for  leaa  if 
be  really  intended  to  retain  hia  connection ;  and,  as  the  hnsineM  ii 
situated  in  one  of  the  beat  parts  of  the  city,  I  oonaider  the  o^atini 
are  quite  worth  the  sum  named." 

Of  course  a  difference  of  two  hondred  pounds  four  ahilliiv 
and  ninepence  showed  that  the  valuers  must  have  looked  at  tkt 
snlyect  from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  it  required  (ht 
arbitrator  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  then  coniite 
carefully  how  to  dispense  justice  to  both  parlies.  Ths  result  d 
his  deliberations  wae  an  award  of  Ji/ly  pound* — ten  pounda  nuM 
than  the  one,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  lasa  than  the  othn 
valuer  had  considered  a  fair  estimate.  To  his  award  he  appended  a 
note,  which,  as  it  contains  the  gist  of  the  matter,  we  quote  entire  :— 

"The  great  difference  of  opinion  between  the  valuera  as  to  the  vsls* 
of  the  negativea  indooM  me  to  note  in  giving  my  decision — 
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"1.  Tba.%  by  the  tenni  ot  ooatraot  of  ODpartneralup,  good-wOl  u 
diMtllowed. 

"2.  If  the  negatiTei  were  to  be  t>keu  «t  the  higher  vdnktioo  it 
-would  be  Tirtoftlljr  paying  for  good-will. 

"  3.  Theae  oegfttires  have  alreadj  been  paid  for  by  the  iMLatomen  by 
irhom  they  were  ordered,  and  the  profit!  thereon  divided  between  the 
p«rtDei>. 

"  4.  By  the  Copyright  Act  Uie  propeity  in  a  negatira  ia  thm 
divided :— 'The  glaia  on  which  the  picture  ia  taken  and  the  material  of 
which  the  image  ia  formed  belong  to  the  photographer;  while  the 
imago  itaell  and  the  copyright  therein  are  the  property  of  the  sitter, 
or  whoever  gave  the  commiuion  for  the  work,  nnleM  the  copyright 
-was  by  ■peoial  whtilig  vested  in  the  photographer.  In  this  oaae  there 
ia  no  anartion  that  anoh  tranaferrenoe  of  copyright  waa  made;  and, 
therefore,  *•  the  right  to  nae  the  uegativea  beloaga  not  to  the  photo- 
grapher bnt  to  the  Bitter,  it  aeema  to  me  that  they  oeght  not  to  be 
Apprataad  at  anything  much  beyond  their  istriiudc  value. 

"  S.  Bat  aa  a  eertaia  inerement  of  profit  may  acarne  to  the  holder,  a 
ahsra  of  which  wonld  have  fallen  to  the  retiring  partner  had  he 
romainad  in  the  bnaineM,  I  have  allowed  what  I  eonaider  a  reaaonahle 
ram  over.and  above  the  ooat  of  glaaa  and  material." 

We  make  no  comment  on  the  above  pltun  Btatement;  but,  having 
given  our  reodert  the  moans  of  foimiag  their  own  oonolnsions,  would 
■tcongly  Kdriae  intending  partners  to  bo  oareful  in  weing  that 
no  ambiguity  exials  in  the  terms  of  copartnership  to  which  they  have 
•Kf«»d.  ^ 

METROPOLITAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRIES. 


TBB    ALBION    AI.BITMEKISIMQ 

In  ftartheranoa  of  a  de«ign  we  formed  some  time  agd  of  giving  an 
occasional  paper  on  some  of  the  photographio  faotoriea  and  work- 
shops of  the  metropolis,  we  recently  visited  Iha  new  eBtablisliment  of 
Uie  Albion  Albmneniaing  Company,  situated  in  Braokenbnrj-road, 
HMnmeramith. 

1^  boainen  of  this  Company,  chiefly  connected  with  the  pre- 
paraUon  of  tlbomenised  paper,  is  carried  on  in  a  large  and  well-lighted 
building  ooenpied  fbi  the  first  time  in  oonneolion  with  photography. 
The  premiaeB  contain  nnmerona  rooms,  each  of  whioh  is  davoted  lo 
one  or  othor  of  the  nomerons  departments  into  which  a  laige 
albnmeuiaing  trade  mnst  neoeesarily  bs  subdivided. 

The  Albion  Albnmenising  Company  was  established  by  Mi.  J. 
Skinner,  who,  about  twelve  years  ago,  began  to  seek  in  photography 
some  relaxation  from  his  monotonous  official  duties  as  aocountant  in 
the  National  Bank,  Aberdeen.  To  accomplish  bis  object  he  first  of 
all  plac«d  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrews, 
0B»  of  the  moat  sncceaaful  of  our  Scotch  photographers,  and 
from  that  gentleman  he  aoquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  in- 
eluding  the  making  of  collodion  and  the  albnmenising  of  paper. 
Hia  leisnre  time  now  became  occupied  in  preparing  and  experiment- 
ing with  albnmenised  paper,  his  towoBman,  Mr.  Wilson,  so  noted 
aa  a  landscape  photc^iapher,  kindly  assisting  him  by  testing  his 
productions  and  aiding  him  by  valuable  hints.  Mr.  Skinnei's  opera- 
tiona  at  this  period  were  oaiiied  on  upon  a  very  small  scale,  the 
albumen  obtained  &om  only  about  one  or  two  dozen  eggs  being 
anflleient  at  a  time ;  but  the  albnmenising  of  paper  soon  became  with 
him  a  paaaion,  under  the  influenee  of  whic^  he  rehnqaished  the 
practice  of  painting,  in  which  np  to  thst  period  he  had  in  his  spare 
moments  indulged  eon  amort.  He  wonld  frequently  commence  his 
slbumeniaing  experiments  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  only  leave 
off  whan  morning  bad  hr  advanced. 

At  starting  Mr.  Skinner  laboured  under  a  disadvantage  whioh  has 
doidtUeH  proved  to  b«  a  sore  grievance  and  a  source  of  painful 
annoyance  to  the  aspirations  of  many  an  incipient  albumeniser, 
namely,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  au  absolutely  smooth  and  uniform 
Sim.  The  albumen  mould  mn  in  streaks,  do  what  he  might  to  pie- 
veat  it.  Adopting  the  then  popular  notion  as  to  the  cauae  of  this 
misanoe,  viz.,  that  it  was  owing  to  currants  of  air  acting  upon  the 
■hosts  daring  drying,  he  adopted  several  methods  of  obviating  this 


In  Mdar  to  •soertain  the  sonroe  of  the  difficulty  under  which  he 
Uwnred,  and  to  Mcure  a  remedy  for  it,  ha  visited  Loudon,  and  called 


upon  saveral  albumenisers  withontobtaining  the  desired  information, 
gentleman  declining  to  allow  him  to  see  hii  method  of  operating 
although  be  should  pay  down  a  bandied  and  twenty  pounds'— a 
demand  which  Mr.  Skinner  considered  too  high.  His  visit,  bowerer, 
far  from  being  fruitless ;  for  he  ascertained  one  or  two  thiugs 
that  were  of  value :— First,  that  in  the  north  he  was  using  the  same 
description  of  apparatus  employed  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  secondly, 
an  improved  method  of  applying  the  albumen  to  the  surface  of  the 
paper. 

The  origin  of  the  streakiness  he  afterwards  discovered  to  arise 
mainly  from  his  using  tlie  albumen  before  it  had  become  ripe.  In  ilie 
albumenising  of  paper  the  goldeu  mean  mnat  be  bit  between  abaoluta 
freehoeBB  and  sialeneBB.  Stale  albameu  flows  wiUi  greet  Bmooiliiiesa 
and  nnifoimity,  and  gives  a  snrfaoe  possessing  great  brilliancy;  bat 
the  latter  is  attended  with  serious  drawbacks,  inasmuch  aa  a  larga 
portion  of  the  brilliancy  disappears  after  the  paper  haa  been  sitvered, 
printed,  and  finiebed,  while  it  is  liable  to  rapid  diacolouration  after 
being  aenaiLiaed.  Fresh  albumen,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  paper 
which  will  keep  white  and  good  for  a  oonsidenble  period  after  being 
aenaitiaed;  and  to  secure  tlds  valuable  mean  between  too  atala  and 
too  fresh  albumen  1ms  been  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  Company. 
We  might  here  stay  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  tha  relative 
permanence  of  photo^pha  printed  upon  paper  prepared  with  atale 
and  with  &esh  albumen ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  facta  con- 
nected with  such  an  investigation  have  yet  been  so  fully  asoertained 
to  warrant  ua  in  arriving  at  a  oonolubioa.  What  every  photo- 
iphei  who  buys  paper  indisciiniinately,  especially  from  foiaign 
makeia,  knows  wall  is  that  some  samples  of  albumenised  paper 
poaaasa  a  most  oSenpva  odour.  This  is  owing  to  the  albumen  being 
kept  antil  it  has  arrived  at  a  parlialiy-decompoaed  state  before  being 
applied  to  the  paper;  and  this  preference  of  stale  albumen  by  certain 
albumenisara  is  not  a  matter  of  accident,  but  of  deliberate  intentioa. 
Having  eventually  socoeeded  in  preparing  a  good  and  reliable 
paper  on  a  Urge  scale — for  it  was  found  that  experiments  conducted 
on  a  small  acale  with  about  a  dozen  eggs  did  not  afford  a  clue 
to  tha  difficultiea  to  ba  encountered  when  operating  more  exten- 
uvaly — Mr.  Skinner  extended  his  operations,  and  established  a 
businasB  qtyled  tha  "Soottish  AlbumenisioK  Company"— a  designa- 
tion eventually  diaoatded  in  favotu  of  that  by  which  the  Company  is 
at  present  known.  A  traveller  was  now  employed  to  introduce  the 
paper  to  the  notice  of  the  public  generally,  the  result  being  tliat  Mr. 
Skinner  dissolved  his  connection  with  tha  bank  and  removed  to 
Glasgow,  in  order  to  place  bis  manufacturing  venture  on  a  broader 
and  firmer  basis.  After  remaining  in  thS  Soottish  commercial 
capital  for  four  or  five  years,  some  diffioultiea  arose  in  oonneolion 
with  eggs  which  prompted  him  to  remove  to  London,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  factory  is  now  eatablisbed. 

One  of  the  waste  products  of  the  albumeniser  is  of  so  muoli  con- 
sequence as  to  require  serious  attention.  Wa  allude  to  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs  used  in  the  manufacture.  These  are,  fortunately,  an  impor- 
tant requirement  in  oonneotion  witli  the  trade  of  the  ciiitier  ■ 
aoooidingly  Bermondsey,  the  seat  of  tha  London  leather  trade,  is  a 
quarter  in  which  can  be  absorbed,  for  mann^tnring  purposes,  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  the  yolks  of  Ogf^.  Aa  Mr.  Skinner's 
albnmenising  business  had  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  obtuntng  and  disposal  of  the  eggs  waa  evidently 
a  matter  demanding  consideration,  which  will  be  the  more  readily 
appreciated  when  we  state  that  last  year  alone  no  fewer  tiiso  twenly- 
BBven  thousand  dozen  efQ[B.  or  more  than  a  thousand  egifa  per  working 
day,  were  used.  This  number  representa  prepared  paprr  to  the 
extent  of  about  eleven  hundred  reams,  assuming  that  twenty-four 
dozen  eggs  or  theraabonta  are  required  for  each  ream.  By  making 
an  increased  efibrt  as  many  aa  from  thirty  to  forty  reams  of  paper 
were  albumenisad  dnring  soma  weeks  of  last  year. 

In  order  to  meet  a  demand  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  customers 
— that  the  paper  should  possess  tlie  highest  poBsible  degree  of  glaze 
and  body  of  albumen— some  experiments  were  tried  to  effort  the 
introduction  of  gelatine  as  a  preliminary  coating;  but  this  was 
found  to  be  objeetionabla  and  waa  relinqnished.  He  then  had 
recourse  to  double  alburoenisiog  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
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■ama  otgeot,  %ai  about  lerea  or  eight  yean  ago  a  patent  wu 
obUined  for  tliia  mathod  -ot  preparing  paper. 

Ths  principle  of  doable  albumeniHing  U  simple.  Sbeets  of  paper 
are  ooatad  with  plain  albumen,  and,  when  drj,  are  plaeed  in  a  close 
chamber  into  which  .very  hot  steam  ie  admitted.  The  moiatare  of 
the  etaam  softens  the  inrface  of  the  albumen,  whioh  hf  the  heat  of 
the  iteam  ia  immediately  ooagnlated.  The  paper  tlins  coaled  with 
ioaolable  albumen  is'  now  prepared  with  the  ordinarj  salted  albu- 
men, whieh  is  prevented  from  sinking  into  the  paper,  and  oon- 
sequentlj  imparts  a  high  degree  of  glaze,  and  prodooes  prints  of  the 
very  finest  quality. 

We  saw  the  preparation  of  tiated  paper  going  on  during  the  ^me 
of  our  visit  to  the  works  at  Biaokenbvry-ioad.  Three  colours  are 
employed,  viz.,  manve,  magenta,  and  bine,  there  being  liiree  tints  of 
each.  As  the  mauve  and  magenta  are  soluble  ia  water  they  arc 
mixed  with  albumen  in  the  proper  proportions ;  but  the  bine,  being 
insoluble  in  water,  cannot  be  applied  in  that  way,  but  through  the 
agency  of  an  alcoholic  solution  with  which  the  surface  of  the  paper 
is  treated  previoos  to  the  application  of  the  albumen. 

We  here  pause  to  make  a  oomment  on  this  method  of  drying 
paper.  Albomenisers  would  certainly  consult  both,  their  own  oon- 
venienoe  and  that  of  their  clients  if,  instead  of  preparing  tinted 
albunienised  paper,  they  were  to  confine  their  produolions  to  pore 
wliite,  sending  out  with  their  paper  bottles  of  amline  preparations 
of  vanoDs  colours  so  as  to  enable  photographars  to  tint  their  prints 
after  they  are  fixed ;  and  this,  by-the-bye,  the  Company  express  their 
intention  of  doing,  It  is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  to  do  this, 
mil  that  ia  neoessary  for  the  pnrpose  being  the  addition  of  a  little 
aniline  dye  to  the  water  in  which  the  pictuias  are  washed.  Prepa- 
ratory to  writing  this  article  we  had  made  several  trials  in  this 
direction,  and,  as  the  result,  have  tiated  some  photographs  with  a 
.degree  of  nniformity  so  perfect  as  to  defy  the  most  experienced 
printer  or  albnmenisar  to  distinguish  between  prints  prodaoed  upon 
paper  in  which  the  albumen  was  tinted  before  being  applied  and  that 
tinted  after  the  picture  was  finished. 

^e  albumeniaiug  of  paper  is  not  the  sole  bnsiness  carried  on  by 
this  Company ;  they  also  prepare  arrowroot  and  other  paper  for 
enlarfpng.  Arrowroot,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  furnishes 
an  excellent  material  for  sizing  paper.  The  snrfime  is  rendered 
so  close  as  to  permit  of  collodion  being  retained  upon  the  sarface 
without  sinking  in ;  and  it  was  npon  arrowroot-sized  paper  that  the 
collodion  prints  of  the  United  Association  of  Photography  (who  used 
the  Wothlytype  process)  were  produced.  The  method  of  sizing 
pspnr  by  this  agent  Is  somewhat  laborions,  as  persistent,  uniform, 
friction  with  a  sponge  is  requisite  to  its  proper  and  even  application. 
With  regard  to  the  description  of  paper  used  for  albnmenising, 
we  are  told  that  this  Company  nse  Sua  and  Rive  in  the  proportion 
of  three-fifths  of  the  farmer  to  two-fifths  of  the  latter.  The  Rive, 
however,  is  the  more  easily  prepared,  as  it  holds  the  albumen  better; 
hence  the  same  quantity  of  albumen  would  make  a  better  aur&jie  on 
Rive  than  on  Saxe  paper.  Saze  is  more  impervious  to  moisture 
tlmu  Rive,  which  ia  more  glatiuons. 


Not  long  since  we  described  the  very  simple  means  adopted  by  Mr. 
lie  Neve  Foster  in  testing  the  non-actinism  of  glass.  During  the 
present  week,  in  the  coarse  of  a  conversation  npon  this  subject  with 
Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  of  XJverpool,  that  gentleman  described  to  ns  the 
manner  in  which  he  carries  into  effect  Mr.  Foster's  suggestion,  and 
adopts  it  for  testing  the  quality  of  all  the  non. actinic  glass  prepared 
in  Us  establishment:  A  piece  of  board  IC  X  10  inches  is  covered 
witli  black  velvet.  At  one  end  of  Uie  board  are  two  wire  erections 
capable  of  holding  a  amall  prism  so  placed  that  it  stands  across  the 
board,  from  whioh  it  is  raised  np  to  the  height  of  about  five  or  six 
inches.  At  the  bKther  end  of  the  board  is  laid  down,  and  flat  upon 
it,  a  nairow  strip  of  ordinary  looking-glass,  of  the  breadth  of  abont' 
ft  quarter  of  an  inoh,  and  situated  so  as  to  extend  nearly  from  side 
to  side  of  the  velvet-covered  board.  The  piece  of  glass  to  be  tested 
is  placed  in  a  nearly  erect  position  between  the  prism  at  one  end  of 
tbo  board  and  the  strip  of  silvered  glass  at  the  other,  aud  the  ^pec- 


trtim  from  this  mirror  is  then  examined.  AoeordiBg  to  the  mode  in 
whioh  the  blue  and  adjacent  rays  are  seen  to  be  stopped  so  ia  tlie 
sample  of  non-aclinic  glass  determined  either  to  be  passed  for  sale  or 
again  subjected  to  the  coloaring  process.  As  an  ordinary  ahilling 
prism  answers  for  this  pnrpose,  every  photographer  haa  it  in 
his  power  to  test  the  quality  of  the  glass  intended  fur  dark-room 
windows.  

In  our  issue  of  last  week,  page  187,  we  learn  from  our  friend 
Mr.  Sulton  that  so  recently  as  last  autumn  he  had  Intended 
to  patent  the  well-known  method  of  painting  the  back  of  a 
photograph  with  heavy  body  colour,  said  to  be  recently  introdnoed 
into  France  under  the  designadon  of  "  Neoleo-peintuie."  Our 
correspondent's  oommonioation  haa  set  ns  wondering  how  it  aa 
frequently  oconrs  that  men  apparently  np  to  everything  in  con- 
nection witli  our  art  seem  to  lose  sigbt  of,  or  altogether  over- 
look, many  really  valuable  "  wrinklea  "  that,  owing  to  thmi  worth, 
becmne  popular.  The  method  of  painting  on  the  back  of  a 
photographic  print,- so  far  from  having  been  "buried  in  oblivion," 
as  Mr.  Sutton  thinks,  till  he  called  it  into  life,  has  really  during  at 
least  the  last  six  years  been  very  extensively  practised  by  many 
ladies  in  all  parts  of  this  as  well  ss  other  countries,  and  varnishes 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose  have  long  been  articles  of  conuneroe. 
We  have  before  ns,  while  we  write,  some  very  beautiful  examples 
kindly  presented  by  some  of  our  fair  friends  to  whom  we  had  given 
inatniotions  as  to  how  to  prepare  the  transparent  varnish  which  wa 
had  found  moat  suitable,  and  which  consiBts  of  abont  one  part  of 
Canada  balsam  to  two  parts  of  turpentine.  Two  of  these  specintenB 
were  done  in  Paris,  and  one  in  Mentone,  so  that  the  praotice  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  confined  to  one  spot.  They  all,  however,  have 
one  fault — want  of  adhesion  to  the  mounting  boards;  and,  if  one 
friend  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  discovery  of  some  adhesive 
material  to  firmly  bind  the  oily  surEsoe  to  the  stiff  millboard, 
whioh  is  the  moat  suitable  mount,  he  would  confer  a  boon  on  many  i 
who  are  desiious  of  abandoning  crochet  and  Berlin  wool  in  lavoni  of  | 
the  realty  beautiful  art  now  called  "  Neoleo-peinture." 

ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLURRING. 
Wbbh  binning  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  application  of  a  baektng  to 
the  plate  it  is  most  common  to  use  a  thick  nigment  mixed  with  guv 
and  water;  but  it  has  also  been  proposed  to  coat  the  back  with 
deeply-coloured  collodion.  This  last  method  I  have  never  employed, 


coralline,  and  a  clean  glass  plats  was  coated  with  it.  In  drying, 
parts  of  tlie  film  dried  dead  and  oUier  perls  clear.  The  plato  was 
tested  by  a  method  whioh  I  proposed  years  ago,  and  aftermuds  fonnd 
I  had  been  anticipated  by  Major  Bussell,  viz..  by  examining  llis 
image  of  a  smsU  flame  placed  fiftoen  or  twenty  feet  distant.  Ac 
absolatelj  perfect  backing  should  give  but  one  image  of  the  flams. 
no  matter  how  much  tlie  plate  is  moved  abont  or  what  part  of  tlii* 
plato  the  image  is  reflected  from.  (The  observer  should  sit  with  tha 
Ught  on  his  Utt  ude,  or  look  io  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  ul 
tlie  light  Then,  holding  the  plate  in  a  diagonal  direction,  the  ima^ 
is  seen  on  it,  and,  by  moving  the  plate,  ia  easily  oarried  over  sveij 
part  of  it.) 

In  the  present  case  a  second  imi^e  was  always  very  plainly  visiUe. 
When  the  image  came  from  a  portion  of  the  plato  in  front  of  the 
transparent  part  of  the  backing  the  secondary  image  waa  ruby  red; 
when  it  came  from  a  portion  over  the  dead  part  of  the  film  lbs 
secondary  image  was  of  the  natural  yellowish- whito  doIouj.  " 
elude,  therefore — 

I.  That  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  oollodton  film  differa  widdf 
from  that  of  glass  (probably  it  is  maoh  greater,  in  oonseqaenOa  M 
the  large  proportion  of  carbon  contained  ia  collodion). 

a.  That  where  the  film  dries  dead  it  is  probably  not  in  oplioi 
contact  with  the  glass,  and,  therefore,  gives  no  sort  of  protection. 

A,  That  where  the  film  dries  clear  there  is  some  protection,  but  i 
is  not  certain  that  the  protection  is  complete.  The  seoondaiy  imag! 
isrnbyred,  which  is  very  favourable;  but  there  remains  a  queatioD- 
From  wlienoe  does  this  ruby  reflection  come — from  the  fhmt  o 
back  surface  of  the  ooilodion  film?  Probably  the  latter.  If  sq 
may  Ihei-e  not  be  a  tchite  icfliiclioa  also  li:om  the  ilrat  surfiwo  of  li» 
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Mllodion  film,  masked  to  the  eye  by  the  powerrnl  oolonr  of  the  red 
rsflBOtion  from  tlie  back  ?  If  there  are  two  refieclions,  from  front  iuid 
baok,  these  would  be  exactly  saperpofied  by  reasoD  of  tiie  extreme 
thinnesB  of  the  oollodioa  film,  and  not  aeparated,  as  in  the  cue  of 
glass. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  ooDcIuded  that  the  baeldng  made  of  fpim  and 
pif(meDt  is  the  safer.  I  have  for  a  lonf;  time  used  and  recommended 
annotta,  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  nsedLnj;  f;nni  to  be  mixed 
with  it.  But  if  the  annotta  he  simply  mixed  witli  water  it  will, 
after  a  time,  leave  the  glasa  in  patchdl,  not  aeparatinf;  visibly  or 
cracking;  but  if  the  sensitive  plate  be  examined  oarefully  l^  re- 
flected light  a  peculiar  light  cloudinesB  nill  be  seen  in  patches. 
Wherever  this  occara  there  is  no  protection  from  blniHng,  and  half 
llie  surface  of  the  plate  may  pass  into  this  condition  in  three  or  four 
days  if  the  dryiiiR  be  very  thorough. 

There  is  another  fanlt  in  annotta  when  nsed  alone.  If  the  coat  be 
examined  oarefally  with  a  mioroscope  it  will  be  foond  to  be  full 
of  bubbles. 

These  fenlts  I  cure  with  glycerine.  I  use  one  drachm  of  syrupy 
slyeerine  to  each  tno  onnoes  of  solid  annotta,  and  water  enough  to 
bring  it  to  a  thick  paste.  If  it  dry  too  much  between  times  add 
mora  water,  but  not  more  glycerine.  The  quantity  of  glyoerioe  is 
always  to  be  kept  strictly  proportionate  to  tbe  qoantity  of  annotta. 
I  may  probably  nave  sent  you  the  formula  before,  as  I  have  nsed  it 
many  years,  bat  have  now  to  add  that  I  recently  developed  some 
plates  which  had  been  made  and  backed  about  two  years  ago,  and 
the  backing  had  stood  p«rfeot}y,  neither  peeling  off  nor  cracking. 

In  a  letter  to  tlie  PhUade^hia  JPhoto^pher  for  March  Mr.  6. 
W.  Simpson  speaks  of  the  idea  of  colonring  the  sensitive  film  itself 
as  having  originated  with  Mr.  Cooper.*  Many  of  your  readers  roust 
be  aware  that  I  recommended  this  plan  half-a-dozen  years  a^o,  and 
oontiDiied  for  a  long  time  to  be  alone  in  advocating  it.  Having 
recently  tried  coraiiint,  which  has  been  strongly  recommended  for 
the  purpose,  I  obtained  most  unfavourable  reaults.  Two  plates  were 
exposed — one  an  ordinary  emulsion  plate,  the  other  coloured  with 
oeraUiue.  Both  reoeived  tbe  same  exposure ;  the  ordinary  plnte 
gave  a  good  printing  negative,  the  coralline  plate  showed  absoliltely 
notliing  hut  the  shy  line.  A  repetition  of  the  experiment  with  a 
different  collodion  gave  exactly  the  same  result— the  plain  plate 
^owed  a  full  exposure,  tlie  coralline  plate  sky  line  only.  I  am  now 
engaged  in  farther  experiments  on  this  subject.       M.  C\rby  Lka. 


SERUM  DRY  PL<VTES. 
A  RcssiAN  photographer,  M.  A.  de  Fovorski-Jovavko,  has  written  to 
tbe  3Ionit«ur  on  the  subject  of  dry  plates.  He  remarks  that  a  whole 
host  of  substances  have  been  used  for  preserving  Ihem,  roost  of 
which  give  more  or  less  satisfactory  results ;  but  uiis  very  variety 
pravBB  that  the  desired  end  has  been  only  partially  attained.  Diere 
remains  yet  something  to  be  done.  Some  time  ago  M.  Puvorshi  had 
called  attention  to  serum  as  a  preserver  of  sensitised  paper,  having 
used  it  in  that  capacity ;  and  be  now  again  comes  foEword  with  his 
serum,  bat  tliis  time  it  figures  as  a  ooUodion  preserver,  in  which 
capacity  it  answers  excellently  well. 

His  method  is  in  the  last  degree  simple,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
in  choosing  collodions  to  suit  it ;  for  any  good  oollodion  for  dry-plate 
parposes  will  do,  and  it  gives  raagnilicent  results  fiith  a  simplj- 
hromised  collodion  according  to  the  formula  of  "  i'honorable  Sutton." 
The  harmony  of  image  obtained  with  the  brumised  film  leaves 
Dotliing  to  be  desired,  and  since  the  process  was  first  brought  under 
his  notioe  in  the  MoniUur  he  has  always  used  it. 

He  prepares  his  plates  in  the  ordinary  way,  having  first  cleaned 
tliem  by  Mr,  M.  Carey  Lea's  method  with  bichromate  of  potash  and 
tolphnric  acid.  An  eight- per-cent.  bath  is  used,  and  the  plates  are 
immerses  in  it  about  three  minutes,  after  which  they  are  washed  in 
filtered  rain  water  and.  when  drained,  coated  with  a  preservative  of 
semm  made  in  the  fallowing  way : — About  four  onnces  of  skimmed 
milk  are  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  rain  water  and  sat  on  the  fire 
to  boil.  As  soon  as  boiling  begins  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of 
acetic,  and  rather  less  of  citric,  acid  is  added,  when  the  milk  at  once 
lams.  Having  separated  the  caseine  by  filtration  the  albumen  of  an 
tgn  is  added  to  the  liquid,  and  after  letting  it  rest  for  a  few  moments 
it  is  pnt  on  the  fire  and  boiled  again  for  a  few  seconds.  After  this 
flle  aenun,  thus  clarified  and  filtered,  should  be  put  in  a  bottle  with 
Rme  lamps  of  camphor,  and  kept  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  coul 
ylsce.  This  preparation  coats  so  little  that  it  is  as  well  to  have 
it  Ireafa  for  each  batch  of  plates. 

■  Hi.  BtupMB  nM*Dt1r  ovnknkcd  tha  hot  thU  Mr.  J.t^  pnUKhcd  ihb  Idea  on 
■br  I,  IBM.    rtt.  Coopei  Bnl  pnbUihtd  It  ob  Ad(iuI  l^  1871— Kim. 


The  bromised  collodion,  we  are  informed,  contains  thirteen  grains 
per  ounce  of  bromide  of  cadmium ;  and  the  plate  is  left  ten  minutes 
in  an  eighty  or  ninety-grain  nitrate  bath.  The  plate  is  tlien  washed 
in  a  bath  of  filtered  rain  water  containing  five  minims  per  ounce  of 
acetic  acid.  The  plate  is  left  font  minutes  in  it,  after  vrliiah  it  is 
washed  for  a  minute  or  two  with  plain  water,  aiao  acidified  if  it 
should  contain  any  carbonates. 

Of  the  serum  thus  prepared  four  ounces  are  taken,  to  which  about 
four  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  added,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 
It  is  first  poured  over  the  plate  to  clear  off  tha  water  fromita  surface, 
and  then  the  plate  is  re-costed  carefully,  the  fluid  being  allowed  to 
remain  on  tbe  surface  for  shout  a  minute,  when  the  film  should  bs 
carefully  washed.  Tbe  plate  may  then  be  dried  with  tlie  usual  pre- 
cautions. If  the  operations  have  been  carefully  performed  the  plates 
will  keep  for  three  months— perhaps  longer. 

One  odd  thing  happened  with  these  dry  plates.  Alter  drying, 
strite  and  blurrings  often  appear  on  their  surface;  bnt  no  norm 
oomes  of  them,  for  they  disappear  on  development.  As  M.  Povorski 
remarks,  the  same  fact  has  been  obeerved  before,  and  is  possibly  in 
some  way  due  to  the  preoenoe  of  milky  matter  in  the  serum  or  to 
albumen. 

Tbe  writer  then  pnxjeeds  to  give  hints  aa  to  the  exposure  of  Uie 
plates ;  bnt  as  tliese  contain  nothing  new  we  shall  not  reproduce  tbem 
here.    The  following  is  his  fbrmnla  for  development  :— 
No.  1. 

Distilled  water i  ounces. 

Pyrogallio  acid 4  grains. 

No.  2. 

Distilled  water 4  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium 30  grains. 

No.  a. 

Liquor  ammonia 4  onnces. 

Distilled  water 4       „ 

And  (he  order  in  wliivli  tliese  mixtures  are  used  is  this ; — About 
twenty  minims  of  solution  No.  1  is  added  to  aixteen  of  No.  -2,  and 
the  mixture  is  poured  over  the  plate  after  it  has  been  wetted  under  the 
tap.  It  is  drained  off  and  put  on  again  two  or  three  times,  aftnr 
wliieb  eight  or  ten  drops  of  solution  No.  8  is  added,  and  the  whole 
poured  on  and  allowed  to  remain  for  thirty  or  forty  secnnds,  wlion 
it  is  again  poured  off  and  on  as  before.  The  image  appears  at  once 
after  tlie  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  at  esch  successive  applies  lion 
it  grows  stronger.  Should  the  development  slacken,  honrever,  before 
all  tlie  details  are  out  add  a  few  more  drops  of  the  dilute  ammonin. 
He  tlien  fixes  the  image  in  byposulpldte,  and  intensifies  afterwards 

Water 40U  parts. 

Pyrogallic  acid 1  part. 

Citric  Dciil 1      „ 

To  two  and  a-lmlF  dmclinis  uf  iliis  Bululicm  be  addseight  or  ten  drops 
of  six -per- cent,  iiitralsof  silver  solution,  and  uses  it  in  tlie  ugiihI  ivny. 
Working  in  this  way  M.  Povorski  says  he  has  never  had  a  laihire. 
Tiie  plan  is  so  sure  tbat  an  indifferent  amateur  may  easily  succeed 
in  taking  very  passable  plates  by  it  with  ordinary  care. 


THE  ANTHONY  PRIZES, 
It  will  bo  remembered  that  we  .soma  time  ago  intimated  thet  Mr. 
Edward  Anthony,  of  New  York,  h»ci,  with  praiaowortliy  hberality, . 
offered   prizes  fur  a   series  of  tlie   best  photograplis   specified   us 
follows : — 

1.  |100  for  the  beat  bust  picture  of  a  lady, 

2.  ^100  for  the  best  child's  head  (boy),  less  than  six  years  old. 

3.  iXOa  for  tbe  best  child's  bead  (girl),  leas  tbon  b|x  years  old. 

4.  tlOO  for  the  best  gronp  of  two  children  under  aix. 

5.  $1(10  for  the  best  landscape. 

All  the  prints  to  be  of  the  size  ordinarily  known  as  44,  or  about 
6i  X  8i  inches,  mounted  on  10  x  12  inch  cards. 

From  advance  sheets  of  Anthoni/'a  Bulleiiii  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  we  learn  that  over  one  hundred  photogrnphs  were 
sent  in  competition,  and  among  tliem  were  some  of  very  unusual 
merit  alt  the  way  from  New  Zealand,  and  sUo  some  splendid  land- 
scapes by  Johannes,  of  Partenhircheii,  BavHria. 

The  various  jurors  appointed — namely.  Messrs.  Ciileman  Sellerp, 
J.  P,  Cook,  J.  W.  Draper,  H.  J.  Newton,  and  F.-P.  Thompson— 
having  sent  in  their  reports,  the  mnjority  Lave  determined  upon  the 
following  awards: — 

1.  For  the  beat  bust  picture  of  a  Udy,  to  J.  Barhydt,  of  Rochester. 

2.  Kor  the  bent  child's  bead  (boy),  less  tbao  six  years  old,  to 
F.  Uutekuust,  Philadelpbia. 
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3.  For  tha  best  child's  head  (girl),  lem  than  six  yeua  old,  to 
F.  QnUkanst,  Philadelphia. 

4  For  the  best  groap  of  two  children  nnder  six,  to  Boiasonnas,  of 
Genera,  SvitietUiul. 

5.  For  the  best  landscape,  to  Alexander  Hendenon,  of  Montreal. 

It  mnj  be  observed  that  one  of  tUe  jurors  decided  Noa.  2  and  3 
{bsHt  heads  respectively  of  boy  and  ^rl)  in  fayonr  of  Mr.  Abel  Lewie, 
DoQKlas,  Isle  of  Man ;  but  b;  ■  majority  the  final  decision  was  giren 
aa  above  lecorded. 


ON  PRINTING  AND  TONING  COLLODIO- CHLORIDE 
PAPER 

[A  commniikatlaii  to  the  London  Photocraiiliic  3act«lf .] 
I  HAVB  been  invited  by  yonr  conrteoBS  Secretary  to  write  a  short  article 
desoribing  the  material  and  means  osed  by  me  in  printiog  and  toning 
the  pictares  I  had  the  honour  of  sending  to  the  Society's  Annual  Exhi- 
bition last  year.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  making  np  my  mind  to  aeoede 
to  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard's  reqneet,  not  because  I  wiabed  to  keep  to 
myself  knowledge  oE  which  others  might  not  be  potseesed,  bnt  became 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  members  of  the  Society  knew  as 
much  as  I  did  on  the  subject.  ' 

Having,  however,  given  a  promise,  I  now  proceed  to  redeem  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  by  writing  a  abort  paper  explaining  my  method  of 
printing  and  toning  oollodio-ohloride  paper;  and  I  only  hope  that  some- 
thing maybe  said  that  will  indace  the  membeiiof  our  prof  canon  to  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  a  process  which  somehow  or  other  io  this  country,  its 
place  of  birth,  has  never  gained  that  practical  footing  it  so  well  deserves. 

Before  detailing  my  plan  of  working,  permit  nte  to  express  my  ideas 
upon  the  subjeot  of  artistio  tone  in  its  wider  sense,  as  representing  Dot 
only  colour  or  tint  in  the  photograph,  bnt  a«  embracing  riohneas,  depth, 
and  delicacy  of  gradation  in  the  negative  also. 

And  here  I  may  say  in  regaid  to  tone  or  tint,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  I  eiprcted  in  the  event  of  any  notice  being  taken  of  the 
photi^apha  which  I  sent  to  London  that  objections  would  be  railed  to 
their  tone,  as  being  too  cold  or  black.  The  reason  I  had  for  expect- 
ing this  adverse  criticism  was  that  the  majority  of  photographers  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  consider  brown  tonea  the  most 
suitable  for  photographic  priata;  and,  further,  the  work  produced  and 
sent  out  by  the  profession  generally  indicates  a  leaning  to  what  are 
popularly  called  "warm  tones." 

Under  these  circumatances  I  was  agreeably  Burpriaed  to  God  that  my 
pictures  were  favourably  mentioned  on  account  of  their  colour.  My 
own  feelingB  for  soms  years  have  been  in  favonr  of  black  colours  as 
better  fitted  (o  display  the  deUoacy  of  gradation  found  in  a  negative; 
and  cnuaequently  I  have  dona  evorything  1  could  to  produce  in  my  work 
the  purple. black,  as  well  as  the  transparency  of  a  first-class  engraving, 
being  convinced  that  the  nearer  I  attained  to  these  two  qaalitics  the 
■sore  artistic  would  be  my  pictDres. 

My  predilection  in  favour  of  this  tone  rests  upon  the  fact,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  artistio  world,  both  in  the  past  and  present  century, 
have  adapted  a  blue-block  ink  upon  a  white  groand  as  the  most  effective 
and  pleasing  tint  for  pictures  in  monochrome. 

They  were  perfectly  well  aware  {as  we  are  ourselves)  that  neither  a 
browu  nor  a  black  ink  coold  represent  colour  as  seen  in  a  painting ;  but 
between  the  two  they  chose  the  latter  aa  the  beat  medium  through 
which  to  show  the  wonderful  power  of  the  artist-engraver  in  rendering 
the  semi- trans paranoy  of  fleah  and  texture  of  fabric  by  the  skilful  use  of 
light  and  shade  alon«. 

The  seoond  reason  I  give  for  preferring  a  black  to  a  brown  tone  is  that 
1  believe  the  delicate  shadows  which  lie  just  beneath  the  highest  liglita 
of  the  picture  receive  more  beauty  and  value  when  the  photograph  is 
toned  deeply  than  if  the  toning  had  been  stopped  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  Kamut  or  scale  of  gradation  at  oar  command  is  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  painter,  and  we  require,  therefore,  to  husband  onr  resources 
all  the  more  carefally,  so  as  to  make  each  degree  of  gradation  tell  in 
our  finished  work ;  and  if  we  can  extend,  or  at  least  make  more  visible, 
these  gradations  by  toning  past  the  brown  to  a  rich  black,  then  by  all 
means  let  us  do  so,  as  the  essential  spirit  of  a  photograph  liw  in  its 
pearl  y_  h  alf-  tonea. 

[Mr.  Bruce  illustrated  his  meaning  by  reference  to  musical  art  and 
artists.] 

Without  the  middle  tints  we  may  have  a  bold,  clear,  glaring  picture, 
with  its  startling  effects  of  strong  contrast,  but  of  which  the  eye  Boon 
grows  weary,  though  it  may  have  been  arrested  for  a  moment  j  while 
with  the  addition  of  a  cool  grey  tone,  filliajr  up  the  pictnra  between  the 
highest  lights  and  deepest  shadows,  modelling  and  transparency  are  at 
OQce  imparted  to  the  whole,  and  a  picture  full  of  tenderneas  ahd  beauty 
IS  the  reaiilt.  While  our  foremeat  men  are  aiming  in  their  portraiture 
to  produce  the  breadth  of  light  and  shade  seen  in  the  works  of  great 
paiultrs,  mid  while  in  many  instances  they  succeed,  yet,  in  my  opinion 
(and  1  give  it  Eur  what  it  is  worth),  a  lai^  proportion  of  th«  ao-oalied 


It«mbr*udt "  portraits  ue  oRnptete  failnres  for  wmt  of  gndatiin  > 

It  behoves  na,  therefore,  in  •etkiiiff  after  Ughs  ai 

broader  effects  in  our  work,  never  to  omit  the  hjdf-tona,  aa  otiwrnt 


middle  t 


heavy,  lifelua  portraita,  with  hard  staring  faces,  will  be  the  • 

and  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

[Reference  was  here  made  by  the  author  to  the  effects  of  MaroKm 
introduced  by  Sir  David  Wilkio  into  his  picture  of  the  CtiMuU.] 

The  cultivation  of  this  tasts  for  combinmg  the  delicate  with  the  itt^ 
and  high  lights  with  half.tone,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  all  photographtn, 
as  the  forward  movement  of  pur  art  depends  so  mnoh  nptm  it ;  and  jut 
in  proportion  as  the  members  of  our  profesalon  exermae  this  faeulty,  bf 
naing  the  legitimate  means  at  their  disposal  for  giving  gndatioa  isd 
modelling  to  their  pictures,  so  will  their  work  rise  to  abigber  lerd  lad 
claim  a  larger  meed  (^  praiae  f rom  thoM  men  whose  opinions  ars  wcnk 
having. 

Nodonbtweare  "ciibb'd,  cabin'd,  and  conSn'd "  in  the ^odsctus 
of  krt-piotnrca,  by  the  unbcoding  natnre  of  the  materials  from  wkicta 
wa  make  tbem ;  but  then  there  is  hope  that  in  the  future^  and  pertu(« 
at  no  great  distance,  soma  one  will  give  us  a  developer  so  rapid  is  itt 
action  that  those  phMea  of  expression  we  so  long  to  get  impreiied  apu 
onr  platea,  and  whisk,  if  once  there,  would  give  ao  mnoh  artistic  tiJk 
to  our  work,  will  become  a  possibility. 

I  would  not  forget  that  through  Uie  kindness  of  Mr.  Faulkner  Ot 
profession  has  now  within  its  reach  the  invaluable  power  rf  gifi"! 
breadth  of  effect  and  artistic  gradation  to  the  baokgronud  of  tiiMt 
pictures,  and  that  without  excessive  labour ;  and  althoi^h  it  it  to  la 
regretted  that  so  few  have  aa  yet  availed  themselvea  of  thu  neat  jui-n- 
lege,  I  cannot  bat  believe  that  the  profession  generally  will,  mloog,  mu 
to  look  upon  this  method  as  a  great  help  to  securing  beantitnl  piaji™ 

I  may  say  here,  with  r^ard  to  my  photograph  ' '  188,"  of  whidi  »« 
judges  expreued  approval  in  their  published  report,  that  in  my  opinim 
the  artistio  merit,  and  what  was  termed  "  it*  peiieot  illasicsi,"  is  is  gn*t 
measure  due  to  the  use  of  one  of  Mr.  Faulkner's  graduated  bat^trooiidi 

When  imitating  the  qualities  of  a  fins  engraving  we  moat  not  tnU 
to  toning  baths  Jono,  butdo  what  the  engraver  doee-yot  the  tone  iilo 
oar  plates,  not  by  aid  of  lead  pencils  hut  with  pencils  of  light  dincl 
from  Sol  himself ;  and,  assuredly,  if  an  intelligent  mind  guides  u" 
controls  these  rays  of  light  in  the  same  way  or  sense  as  the  «n8"'™[ 
guides  his  graving  tools,  all  other  things  being  equal,  results  "i"/" 
obtained,  in  their  technical  qaalitiea  at  least,  ht  to  be  oomp«ed  wiu 
the  finest  engraving  e.itant.  No  remodelling  of  the  n^ative  in  thi 
sense  that  many  photographers  mean  it  to  be  understood,  if  w«  Ktio 
judge  by  their  work,  can  ever  give  that  rich  tone  eo  peculiar  to  a  well* 
lighted  and  oarefnlly- developed  plate,  even  though  the  pencil  be  \am 
the  guidance  of  a  Friti  Luckhardt. 

A  number  of  pbotographeia  who  write  in  favonr  of  retoaoMng  (« 
remodelling,  as  it  is  sometimea  called)  assume  that  artistic  fedisg  «^ 
truthful  representation  must  always  be  added  to  the  picture  after,  and 
not  before,  the  plate  is  taken  ! 

Now  I,  for  one,  demur  to  this  view  of  the  case,  and  do  not  heaaW 
to  say  that  this  theory  is  damaping  to  the  peiaoQ  who  holds  it,  a<  we" 
aa  to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member.  I  do  not  think  1  »n 
alone  in  believing  that,  unless  artistic  feeling  and  truthful  repreeenls- 
is  iroprosaed  upon  the  ndtjecl  before  the  negative  is  taken,  the  mo"' 
irate  ratouchinc  afterwards  wiU  not  ennnlv  the  want  I  qniK 
legitimate  m 
butiamiBon 
Out  £e  beat  negatives  made  are  those  ™^ 
require  the  least  work  to  make  them  r^y  for  printing.  And  ii  tw 
holds  true  in  regard  to  particular  platea,  why  ahonld  we  not  devoK 
more  fime  and  greater  skill  to  moke  all  oiir  neratives  so  pe""' '^r 
little  or  no  correction  sbaU  be  needed  to  make  them  produce  traiMW 
and  pleasing  pictures  T  By  doing  so  character  will  be  retained,  f" 
friends  of  the  sitters  will  be  better  pleased  (although  the  sitters  tflW"' 
selves  may  not),  and,  not  the  least  important,  our  art  wiU  be  mere 
respected  and  trusted  in  the  future  than  it  ia  likely  to  be  if  this  fr^y 
for  remodelling  continues.  I  would  sooner  have  the  photograph  <" 
dear  friend  taken  by  the  merest  tyro  in  the  art  than  have  one  ^'J^*" 
the  character  mbbed  out,  even  though  it  shoold  be  prooooDCWi  » 
■etty  picture  I "  i.   ™l  m 

_o  secure  this  artistic  softness  in  our  plates,  which  is  8«  mncli  "»••" 
justly  sought  after,  we  most  rive  them  a  very  full  expoaore,  so  as  Wg™ 
oat  the  imnntest  gradations  both  in  the  dark  and  hght  parts  ^  «« 
picture,  leaving  no  more  clean  glass  than  is  just  needed  to  give  aepui 
and  valne  to^U  the  rest  of  the  gradationa  above. 

The  negative  must,  throngh  skill  in  lighting,  timing  the  *^P"Jr*j 
and  devdopiug  the  plate,  be  filled  with  tone,  before  we  can  ff^' Vr 
delicious  auggeation  of  flesh-tints  in  our  portraits,  and  atanospJiM* 
our  landscapes,  which  pervades  and  fills  to  soch  a  wonderful  d^ree  m 
works  of  eminent  engravers  !  ^^g^ 

I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that,  however  mnch  '^'^P^^^^V, 
what  should  be  the  tint  of  onr  photogr^ibB  when  fip"*sa 
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the  ideo  Mid  amuigea  the  subject  to  as  to  tsako  the  beat  picture  that 
can  be  lecored  out  of  the  tnaterisl  we  msj  have  at  our  diapoeaL 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  if  all  the  memben  of  our  pioFeBaioa  aimed  at 
a  higher  standard  of  uegatiTea,  there  would  be  leal  boaatiiig  of  the 
namber  of  plstea  taken  m  a  giTeu  time,  and  more  thought  and  skill 
eipeuded  v>  makB  a  few  good  ones.  But  it  may  be  asked,  "  What 
about  the  exchequer  I  How  can  monef  be  made  hy  a  professional  pho- 
tographer, and  honourable  retirement  from  business  looked  forward  to, 
if  we  do  not  'push  the  tradel'"  All  I  can  say  in  answer  to  this 
t|uestdon  ia  that  the  taiing^  of  fine  photographs  oannot  be  thought  of 
in  the  same  way  aa  a  trade  m  erooen*  I  What  would  "Wilkie'  have 
given  to  some  of  his  patrons,  had  he  meatmred  his  work  by  the  paltry 
sums  of  money  he  got  from  them  T  The  gentlemen  who  made  the 
terms  would  have  been  rightly  served  had  the  artist  given  them  bare 
valtie  for  their  money;  Kit  in  doing  so  the  world  would  have  lost 
treasures  of  endoring  delight,  and  the  name  of  Wilkie  as  a  great  painter 
would  have  remained  for  ever  noknown  I  I  believe  that  no  photo- 
grapher can  devote  sufficient  time  and  skill  to  the  execution  of  his  work 
whose  mind  ia  constantly  running  upon  £  a,  d.;  and  while  it  is  impera- 
tive Uiat  we  should  be  able  to  live  as  well  as  merely  to  exist,  yet  our 
gains  should  not  be  secured  by  producing  quantity  so  much  as  quality, 
charging  in  ratio  to  the  efforts  pat  forth. 

The  photographs  I  sent  to  the  Exhibition  were,  as  T  said  befn^, 
printed  upon  collodio-ohloride  paper  prepared  by  Herr  Obemetter,  of 
Munich.  That  gentleman  hat  supplied  this  paper  to  photosrapherafor 
Kome  ^ears  past ;  and  as  ever  amce  he  began  to  maniuaoture  the 
material  I  have  used  it,  I  have  acquired  conjuderable  experience  in 
working  the  material. 

For  &e  first  year  or  two  I  foimd  great  difficult]'  in  printing  my  work 
upon  it;  but  the  faults  inherent  in  the  paper  at  that  time— such  as  the 
tendency  of  the  film  to  peal  of  when  the  prints  were  immersed  in  water, 
the  hard,  homy  charaoter  of  the  fltmitBSU.whiahoraeked  so  easily  that 
it  waa  next  to  impossible  to  pass  the  print*  tbrongh  the  toning  and  fixing 
baths  uuiDJured,  the  want  M  sufficient  silver  mi  the  filins  to  inre  depth 
n  iid  riohnesa  to  the  shadows — have  bean  entirely  overoome.  The  mate- 
rial now  sent  me  ia  on  the  whole  very  good,  although  in  aome  saiDpleB 
tbe  paper  on  which  the  film  rents  ii  too  thin  to  support  it,  so  that  when 
the  pnnta  are  vet  they  cnrl  up  into'tnbea,  and  nmsequently  require 
more  care  and  skill  in  handling  to  get  good  pietores  than  they  do  when 
tbe  tilnis  retts  upon  a  thicker  basis. 

To  show,  however,  that  good  prints,  free  from  stains  and  cracks,  may 
lie  secured  upon  tfae  thinned  eample  of  collodio-abloride  paper,  I  may 
niention  that  the  photographs  exhibited  by  toe  were  printed  on  snch 

In  dealing  with  this  paper  I  avoid  printing  too  deep — that  is,  aoarcely 
so  deep  ae  when  using  albtunenieed  paper— aa  the  prints  loae  but  little' 
of  their  depth  in  passing  through  the  fixing  bath.  The  paper  requires 
great  can  in  handling  j  when  cutting  the  sheets  ready  for  pnnting  upon, 
aail  when  examining  the  progress  of  printing  when  in  the  Irames,  1  find 
that  the  finger  touching  tbe  sensitive  surface  for  a  moment  is  sure  to 
cauae  a  stain  when  yon  come  to  tone  the  prints.  The  paps'  will  keep 
guodfordays  between  printing  and  toning—*  property,  no  doubt,  useful 
at  times,  when  one  is  busy  and  cannot  get  the  day's  work  toned  at  night, 
or  when  dull  weather  seta  in  and  printing  goes  on  slowly.  I  am  im- 
prened,  however,  with  the  idea  that  this  merit  in  prepared  sensitised 
paper*  should  be  taken  advantage  ot  as  aeldom  as  possible,  as  I  am  cod- 
TiDoed  Uiat  the  taking  of  silver  printaont  of  (be  frames  and  Uying  them 
aaitle  for  days  or  weeks  before  finishing  is  an  arrangement  not  conducive 
to  improve  their  appearance,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

It  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  that  a  wet  or  dry  plate  cannot  be 
developed  too  soon  after  eipoeura  ;  and  if  this  bold  true  with  sensitised 

Elates,  the  same  follows  with  sensitised  eilver  paper  when  once  the 
gfat  has  acted  upon  its  surface.    This  being  my  opinion,  I  do  not  oan 
to  keep  my  prints  any  longer  than  need  be  before  they  are  toned. 
My  toning  bath  is  made  aa  f ollowa  :— 

Stack  SolHlion.     ^To.  1. 

Fjulphocyanide  of  ammonium 1  ounce,  2  drachms. 

Distilled  water  50  ounces. 

Sloet  Solaiion.    Jfo.  2. 

Gold 85  grains. 

Distilled  water    CO  ounces. 

Fixing  Bath. 

Hypoaulphite  of  soda E  ounces, 

Distilled  water    30     „ 

The  gold  I  use  for  toning  is  prepared  aceordina  to  Colonel  Stnart 
Wortley's  formula,  given  in  the  Year  Book  for  1871,  page  91  ;  and  it 
give*  in  my  hands  more  uniform  results  when  toning  collodio-ahlonde 
paper  thou  1  ever  obtained  with  the  ordinary  oommeraial  samples  of 
chloride  of  gold.  Why  I  cannot  tell,  any  further  than  that  in  prepar- 
ing your  own  chloride  of  gold  you  know  exactly  what  you  have  at  band, 
and  the  strength  of  the  toning-hath  is  more  under  your  oontroL 

This  "control"  is  abaolutely  neoeaeary  to  soooeas  with  soUodio- 
chloride  papers,  aa  I  find  that  any  thing  more  than  the  strength  given 
in  the  formula  produosa  a  flat,  eaten-oot  picture,  without  any  depth, 
whila,  OB  the  otMT  haao^  too  weak  ■  toning-bath  give*  he«vy,  opaque, 


Thus,  if  the  toning  goes  on  too  quickly,  yon  lose  depth  and  riohne**  ; 
if  very  slowly,  a  brawn  leathery  tone  u  prodnoed,  which  is  far  fmm 

satisfagtory. 

Tbe  reason  in  the  first  case  is  that  the  prints  pass  so  rapidly  fnjm 
brown  to  black  that,  before  you  can  well  get  them  removed  from  tJie 
bath,  the  point  where  Hchneae  lies  is  often  lost. 

And,  in  the  aecond  place,  the  antphocyanide  of  ammonium  solution 
in  aome  meaauro  destroys  the  transparency  and  purity  of  the  prints 
when  they  are  left  too  long  in  contact  wiUi  it.  Farucular  care  and 
attention  must  therefore  be  given  to  the  toning-bath,  so  as  to  have  it 
neither  more  nor  leas  than  the  strength  stated,  as  collodio-chloride 
photographs  are  much  easier  stained  m  toning  than  prints  upon  al- 
DumeniBed  paper  ;  and  when  unequal  toning  does  take  place,  it  i*  mora 
visible  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

In  making  up  a  bath  equal  quantities  of  Nos.  1  and  2  are  mixed, 

Slenty  of  duilk  being  added,  letting  the  whole  stand  for  from  three  to 
ve  honra  before  use. 

With  some  Munidea  of  this  paper  the  bath  can  be  used  at  once ;  but 
with  other  sheets  this  is  not  the  case,  a  deposit  of  gold  taking  place 
over  the  whole  prints,  and  destroying  the  parity  of  the  whites. 

It  is  better,  tnerefore,  to  err  on  the  safe  aide  by  making  np  the  bath 
a  considerable  time  before  it  is  required,  and  thus  be  assured  of  having 
a  uniformity  in  one's  photographs. 

When  I  have  many  prints  to  tone  I  use  two  flat  dishes  capable  of 
holding,  say,  a  dozen  prmts  each.  I  filter  the  solutitm  into  these  diabea 
to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inchj  were  the  Hqnid  deeper  tbe 
prints  would  not  keep  fiat. 

I  wash  in  three  changes  of  water;  and  at  the  priuti  generally  cnrl 
up  into  tubes  I  open  each  of  them  separAely  in  the  water,  so  as  to  get 
the  Burface  uniformW  waahed.  .  If  this  be  not  done,  and  done  in 
each  separate  dish  of  clean  water,  nneven  toning  will  be  sare  to  take 
place. 

When  the  prints  have  been  preperly  washed  with  a  quick  but  gentle 
movement,  I  open  up  each  pictare  and  lay  it  flat  in  the  bath,  face  down- 
ward ;  and  when  tiie  dith  is  fuU  I  be«n  at  the  first  and  turn  it  over, 
brushing  the  face  with  a  came]'*-hairl)nish,  and  continue  the  process 
until  tbe  whole  have  been  so  treated,  aiterwardt  turning  them  back 
again  into  their  former  position,  and  so  on  without  cessation,  until  the 
pdnta  are  ready  to  leave  the  bath.  When  stains  occur  in  the  course  of 
toning  lift  the  print  out  of  the  solution,  dip  tbe  brush  in  alcohol,  and 
rub  Oia  spot  slightly;  then  immerae  tbe  print  again,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  the  stain  baa  disanpeared  and  the  print  has  been  saved. 

When  (txins  tbe  priuts  the  same  care  it  required  in  laying  them 
separately  in  the  fixing  solution,  toning  them  over,  and  keeping  them 
in  motion  until  they  are  fixed,  which  ia  completed,  when  the  Giiag  bath 
is  new,  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

When  removed  from  the  bath,  the  prints  are  immereed  far  a  few 
minutes  in  three  or  four  chaagee  of  water,  and  put  under  the  tap  for 

The  water  is  then  shut  off,  and  they  are  left  all  night  and  throughout 
the  next  day  until  the  afternoon ;  the  water  is  cbauged  now  and  again. 
The  prints  are  then  trimmed  and  mounted. 

The  system  in  use  amongst  many  of  the  profession,  of  cutting  the 
prints  to  the  exact  siie  wanted  before  tumino  them,  cannot  be  readily 
adopted  with  collodio-chloride  pictures.  In  their  case  the  paper  should 
always  be  a  little  larger  than  is  necessary,  aUowing  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  be  cut  off  all  round  after  tbe  prints  have  been  toned, 
fixed,  and  washed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  edges  of  the  prints 
are  very  curly,  and  the  tilm  becomes  frayed  in  the  course  of  washing ; 
by  cutting  awa^  this  frayeA  curly  part  they  are  more  easily  and  neatly 
mounted.  Ae  it  is  impoaaible  to  lay  these  printe  npon  blotting-paper 
and  dry  them  in  a  fiat  atate  without  cracking  the  surface,  another 
method  has  to  be  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  trimming  them.  I 
use  a  piece  of  thin  plate  glass  cut  to  tbe  exact  size  of  what  the  cartf- 
de-nnte  print  should  be.  the  edges  being  ground  and  the  comers 
slightly  rounded,  so  as  not  to  scratch  the  picture.  If  the  prints  arc 
more  Uian  ordinarily  curly  i  open  them  laidfmeath  the  water,  and  lay 
the  sheet  ot  glaaa  upon  the  face  and  then  lift  both  of  them  out  of  the 
water  at  once,  the  moiature  between  the  two  enabling  me  to  move  and 
adjuat  the  glass  over  the  print  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  then  with  a 
pair  of  long-bladed  acissore  out  al<uig  the  fonr  edges  of  the  glass,  and 
thus  secure  a  straight,  clean-cut  print,  without  damaging  the  surface  of 
tbe  photograph. 

The  medium  I  use  for  mounting  ia  etarch,  carefully  boiled,  aa  thick  aa 
poaeible.  It  ia,  while  still  warm,  poured  into  the  centre  of  a  mnelin 
cloth,  the  comers  of  which  are  drawn  together  and  held  firmly  vrith  the 
left  luud,  while  the  right  band  preate*  the  bag  and  causes  the  pure 
starch  to  emde  through  tbe  intereticea  of  the  cloth — the  result  being  a 
paste  perfectly  free  from  gritty  matter,  and  ccF  the  right  conaistence  for 
mounting. 

A  sheet  of  thick  plate  slaaa  is  covered  with  a  damp  doth,  and  tbe 
prints  are  lifted  from  the  iSafa  and  laid  upon  it  in  a  wet  oondition,  the 
water  on  the  face  ot  the  printe  and  tbe  damp  cloth  preventing  them 
from  curling.  They  are  then  presaed  quite  fiat  with  another  clotK  and 
dried  before  they  are  starched. 

After  the  prints  an  mounted,  dried,  and  spotted  out,  I  nil  tfaem 
npon  «  hot  steel  plate;  thcrara  tlxm  pnl>  np  indiHMa^to,pmr*BA 
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laid  apon  the  mftehiiie  pUb^  and  when  warm  are  robbed  over  with 
'"  Solomon  paite,"  whloh  givea  them  a  riohuen  and  tranaparanoy  they 
would  not  otherwiie  pouau. 

If  deaired,  these  photograpba  may  very  easily  be  oorered  with 
"MawBon'e  print  vamiih"  or  "  eoftinei  collodion  "  by  coating  them  with 
a  oun«l'B-liuT  bniah  of  the  ume  breadth  ae  the  card.  [d  my  own 
praatioe,  however,  I  rarely  varnish  the  picturei,  m  I  think  they  are 
more  beantifal  and  artistic  when  simply  finished  with  wai  paste. 

And  no»  L  have  brought  to  an  end  my  remarks  on  the  production  of 
coUodio-chloride  print*)  but  I  canaat  cloae  this  paper  without  ex- 
preMing  my  regret  that  so  valuable  a  method  of  printing,  given  so 
generously  to  the  profession  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Simpson,  should  have  been 
BO  kittle  practised  amongst  ua,  considering  the  beauty  and  delioaoy  of 
its  results,  I  most  also  express  my  surpriBS  that  the  manafaoturers  of 
photographio  papers  in  this  oonntry  shonld  atill  leave  tboae  oi  ua  who 
wish  to  print  our  work  by  this  process  to  get  the  material  for  the  par- 
pose  &om  the  continent. 

Th«  diaCanoe  it  has  to  travel  has  been,  and  must  always  be,  a  draw- 

baok  to  it*  general  ns^  and  especially  in  warm  weather.      Meanwhile, 

"■  *    '         ■      •  md  in  Brif 


I  Britain  who  will  make  a  fint-olsas 


IS  that  this  method  of  printing  shoold  hare  a  fair  trial — and  past 
experience  hsa  ahowu  me  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importanoe  that  the 
printer  should  receive  the  paper  direct  from  the  mannfaotarer  (for  only 
in  this  way  is  fall  justice  done  to  both) — 1  have  written  to  Harr  Ober- 
natter  reqaeatiog  him  to  supply  amall  parcel*  to  any  gentlemen  desiroos 
of  making  experiment*  in  tbisdireotioii.  OeoKOE  Bkcce. 


EaEoaa  in  the  study  and  practice  of  photography. 

IFBILilDILrHU  PuOTOOBArUIH.) 

Having  in  a  former  article  shown  a  few  prominent  errors  which  prove 
detrimental  to  success,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  some  that 
many  photographers  are  daily  committing  for  which  Hum  is  not  the 
least  anadow  of  excuse. 
In  many  galleries  claiming  to  be  fint-claas  there  are  many  poor  ne- 

Sitive*  prodnoed,  when  goodoaet  might  just  as  well  have  been  secured. 
hotographers,  when  there  are  *ev^«l  customers  waiting,  exhibit  too 
idainly  to  their  sitters  their  anxiety  in  hnrrying  them  off  for  the  "  next. " 
Often  the  sitter  ie  informed  that  the  negative  is  "splendid"  (?),  and 
is  requested  to  call  the  next  day  and  see  the  proof,  at  the  same  time  the 
operator  knows  that  the  sitter  "moved,"  or  that  the  negative  was  not 
sharp,  and  was  defective  in  general;  but  then  he  reconciles  himself  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  others  impatiently  waiting,  and  that  he  is  sure 
of  his  customer,  becaase  his  rule  is  "payment  in  ad«anoe."  This  is 
very  poor  logio  ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  the  customer  retams,  and  finds 
in  the  proof  anch  an  abortion  that  he  immediately  condudee  the  photo- 
grapher is  not  such  a  master  of  his  art  as  his  imagination  bad  pictured. 
Many  see  directly  how  the  case  is :  they  were  rushed  through— 
■aeriliced,  as  it  were,  for  the  benellt  of  another  subject. 

Another  time  the  operator  scrutinises  the  negative  and  discovers 
several  imperfections,  tliiuks  of  the  wauderful  /I'uling  power  of  the 
"retonchist,"  and  with  an  inward  chuckle  exclaims,  "All  right  I' ' 
Oh  t  what  a  multitnde  of  sins  (photographic)  retonching  oovereth  1 

Let  us  consider  the  negatives  have  been  carefully  varnished,  free 
from  dust,  the  backs  cleaned  off,  and  delivered  in  first-claa*  condition 
to  the  printer —which  is  hardly  aver  (he  case.  Generally  the  printer  ha* 
more  framea  than  he  can  properly  attend  to,  and  a  boy  is  given  to  him 
as  an  assistant  (!).  Cloudy  weather  has  caused  them  to  be  behind  with 
thapriating,  and  the  first  bright  day  they  strive  to  find  how  many  sheets 
they  can  "  print  up,"  valuing  the  day's  work  by  the  number  of  sheet* 
used  instead  of  the  perfect  prints  secured.  They  examine  their  prints, 
vignettes  and  all,  by  opening  the  frame*  for  inspection,  so  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  f^  en  tnem.  Not  from  ignoruioe  is  this  done,  but  from 
oarelsBsneBB  and  noconceni.  The  prints  are  then  hurriedly  washed ; 
and  as  the  printer  is  bound  to  get  through  by  six  o'clock,  having, 
perhaps,  printed  until  nearly  five,  bis  toning  solution  is  made  douUe 
the  strength  it  shonld  be,  and,  to  use  a  printer's  phrase,  he  "  slaps  'em 
in"  and  "puts  'em  through."  If  his  toning  bath  begins  to  show  any 
propensities  for  slow  toniuE,  without  removing  the  print*  from  it,  he 
adda  another  dose  from  a  solation  of  a  strength  unknown  to  any  of  the. 
moilern,  aye,  or  the  ancient,  formule.  The  prints,  of  course,  come  out 
as  variooa  in  tonea  aa  there  were  different  shades  in  theprinting — many 
over-toued,  visoetteg  dingy-looking,  and  no  brilliancy  in  any  of  them. 
Who  geta  tho  blame !  Not  the  printer,  for  he  has  an  eicallent  reputa- 
tion— u  a  first-class  printer.  Ask  him,  "Why  is  this  thnB  ^"  and  ha 
will  reply,  "  Paper's  nad;  something's  the  matter  with  it ;  it  most  be 
old,"  fto.  To  tka  stock-dealer  ia  consequently  despatched  a  letter, 
elevatiog  him  in  a  "  baUooniah"  manner  for  sending  snofa  tradi.  Stock- 
dealar  ia  artmished,  for  be  ha*  just  with  tiiewuna  mail  raoeived  k  letter 


from  another  party  spaaldnc  in  the  higheat  term*  of  praise  of  the  aama 
paper,  and  containing  an  oroer  for  a  ream  of  it. 

There  i*  in  printinggreatohanoe*  to  display  discrimination,  toexhibii 
Bkill  and  good  artistic  taate  and  judgment.  Leave  a  good  operator  to 
the  mercy  of  a  careless,  indifferent  printer,  and  in  a  short  time  hie  repu- 
tation is  gone  the  way  of  the  woodbine.  It  is  the  little  thinge  tn 
photography  that  mnst  ba  noted  and  observed.  Rulea  and  ragnlatioiis 
must  be  known  and  followed  in  all  their  minutanass,  simple  as  aoinu 
may  conaidar  them.     Uuetswork  and  thumb  i; 


they  know  f— bacanse  they  have  tha  knowledge  are  iaelined  to  consider 
they  can  perform  certain  requirement*  or  not  I  Their  (in]discretioii, 
indmerenca,  egotism,  heedlessness,  or  whatever  it  is — 1  confess  I  hardly 
know  what  to  consider  it— allows  them  to  neglect  with  impnuity  soma 
of  the  coaeutials  which  in  the  final  result  are  sure  to  end  in  failure. 

Then,  again,  the  chemicals  are  to  blame.  No  matterwhat  decree  of 
trouble  the  photograpbar  may  meet  with  the  fault  is  inevitabl]r  laid  tu 
tha  chemicals ;  he  is  never  (7)  in  error.  I  have  known  inaianoea  where 
impnrewaterwBsusedin  making anegative bath,  and,  becautaitdidnut 
"  work,"  the  manufacturer  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  used  waa  proolaimed 
dishonest,  and  tJie  silver  worthleat,  without  any  attempt  whatever  to 
investigate.  Other  chemicals  are  often  aimilarly  condemned,  wheie 
imperCectwaahinB  of  dishes,  graduates,  &c.,  is  the  real  oanae  of  troublo. 
Both  expense  and  labour  might  be  saved  did  tha  printer  tone  only  anch 
prints  as  he  knew  would  be  worth  mounting;  but,  generally,  sO 
anxious  are  they  to  show  a  day's  work  by  the  number  ot  printa  Uiat 
printa  both  too  light  and  too  dark  are  tonsil.  Often  all  are  cut  out  and 
mounted  before  any  examination  is  made,  and  imperfect  onea  thrown 
outi  resulting  in  both  a  loss  of  time  and  material. 

Evan  in  mounting  and  cutting  ont  photographs  they  can  be  spoilad. 
There  is  a  rule  for  cutting  ont  pictures  Hbicb,  of  oourse,  all  know ;  but 
I  have  Been,  coming  from  galleries  that  boasted  of  artistic  perfection, 
oards  cut  out  with  beads  sometime*  in  the  centre,  then  close  to  the  top 
of  tha  card,  and  entirely  too  far  down.  Often  the  very  pose  the 
operator  has  t^en  snoh  pains  to  seonre  is  totally  destroyed  by  tlie 
print  being  imperfectly  or  improperly  cut  out  and  mounted- 

'There  is  an  adaga  which  reads,  "Make  men  intelligent  and  they 
become  inventive.'"  The  mora  a  photographer  learns  about  his  pcofea- 
sion  the  more  convinced  will  he  become  that,  although  he  has  not, 
perhaps,  considerable  knowledge,  what  he  does  not  know  is  the  moat 
important.  During  cloudy  weather,  or  dark  days  and  stormy  onea,  ia 
the  time  to  study  and  "read  np;"  or,  as  Captain  Cuttle  aayB,  "over- 
haul yonr  cargo,"  clean  up,  rearrange,  and  attend  to  things  which  tha 
bright  and  busy  days  may  have  caused  you  to  slight,  n^act,  or  let 
aocumulate.  The  best  rule  to  have  poated  in  all  departments  of  photo- 
graphy is— uakb  UASTE  SLOWLY.  GEOIIOE  0.  BHOWN. 
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LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Wb  this  weak  conclude  our  report  of  the  meeting  o!  thia  Society  be)d 
on  the  14th  instvit,  tha  first  portion  of  the  report  of  the  proceeding 
having  been  given  in  our  last  number, 

A  paper  On  Print'iKg  anj  Toning  Cultodio-Cliloridt  Paper,  by  Ur. 
George  Bruce,  of  Dunse,  waa  read.     [;4ee  page  19G.] 

A  number  of  carte  portraits,  executed  by  this  method  of  printing, 
were  handed  round  for  examination. 

The  Chairuam  (Mr.  Spiller)  said  that  Mr.  Bruoe  had  made  ihta 
method  of  printing  largely  bia  own,  he  being  the  only  artist  working  with 
it  in  this  country.  It  was  unfortunate  tbat  tha  method  of  preparing 
Obernetter's  paper,  which  waa  used  by  Hr.  Bmce,  was  not  divulged ; 
but  Mr.  Bruce  himself  waa  entitled  to  their  thanks  for  his  oommunioa- 

Mr.  HooFKH  had  been  much  delighted  with  the  results  of  the  proccBS, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  taken  up  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  He 
shonld  hul  the  day  when  they  would  eat  rid  of  albnmaniaed  paper. 
The  collodio-ohloride  process  was  a  little  ditficnlt  to  work,  but  ^at, 
donbtleas,  would  ba  ovareome. 

Mr.  Wbttfikld  found  that  oollodio-chloride  pictnrea  were  ijuite  bb 
li^le  to  fade  as  prints  on  albnmenisad  paper.  He  had  printed  pictures 
on  a  film  of  oollodio-chloride  which  had  afterwards  been  tranaferred  to 
ivory,  and  notwithstanding  the  greatest  poasibla  oar«  had  been  tak«n 
they  had  faded. 

Mr.  T,  SaBiaruN  Davir  described  how,  in  order  to  obviate  tha 
ainking  «f  the  aollodion  film  into  the  paper,  be  had  aypUad  tt  npOB 

"'='"' ----^■- 
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OrdinmTy  klbniiieniud  p>per.  The  tone  «■■  vety  rich  kfter  being 
printed,  but  it  loet  that  richnsM  after  toning  utd  Ssino,  Mid  innk  to  m 
SnL.  Blaty  has. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwabds  uid  thit  by  immertine  the  prints  in  kloohol  they 
would  be  fonud  eaaier  to  tone.  He  did  not  tbink,  however,  that  photo- 
gnphere  would  ever  go  back  to  coUodio-chloride  again;  for,  while 
printa  b;  that  proceat  were  aa  liable  to  fade  ai  thoie  on  albiimen,  tbey 
were  alao  liable  to  bare  the  aarface  abraded.  Something  more  per- 
manent and  baantifol  was  wanted. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Habt  obaerved  that  it  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Braoe  that 


t  they  had  diaoontinaed  iti 


health.  Aa  to  the  pemuuumoe  of  prints  on  albnmeBUed  paper,  tbey 
wonld  hear  lees  of  their  fadiog  if  iibotographers  would  only  be  more 
oaref  nl  in  fixing  Siem  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  their 
Ch»innan. 

Mr.  Jahkz  HuoHn  referred  to  leptogr«phio  paper,  with  which  he  had 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  axpreaaad  liia  boneat  belief  that 
]^tiiTea  on  that  kind  of  paper  were  more  beantifol  aod  permanent  than 
thooe  on  albameniaed  paper.    "Why  not,  therefore,  nee  it  T"  he  aiked. 

Simply  becaoM  there  wm  no  end  of  tronblea  in  connection  with  it — 
troDblee  that  an  ordinary  printer  would  never  overcome.    He  had  teen 

Mr.  Bmoe  work  the  proceat;  but,  after  notieing  the  eioenive  care 
nqnired  in  oonDeetiou  with  it,  and  the  difficnltiea  with  which  it  wai 

beiet  at  every  atage,  he  had  ooncladed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 

it. 

Mr.  Mbmuebson  condemned  the  proceaa  on  aoconnt  of  it*  fading  ten- 

denciea.     He  had  found  eollodio-clilorids  pioturea  to  fade  even  when 

they  were  hermetically  sealed  io  glan  tabee. 

After  some  further  observationa  it  wai  aaggeated  by  the  Chunnan 

that  the  nibjeot  might  advantageoniily  be  brought  forward  again  at  the 

following  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  12th  prox.,  the  more  eapecially  aa 

Berr  OtMrnetter  wat  then  to  exhibit  aome  negatives  obtained  by  the 

powder  process. 

[Particulars  ot  the  latter  prooeas,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  have 

receotly   been  pnbliahed  in  Tas   BBITiaa   Jodrku.   ov   pBorooaa.- 


oollodio-ohloride,  and  A 


r  for  tl 


io-ohloride,  and  Mr.  Henderaon  waa  re<|[nested  to  bring  the  ape- 
s  of  fading  to  which  he  had  referred.    The  meeting-  wa«  then 
■djonmed. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  tat/rnia  of  this  Society  waa  held  on  Febniary  14,  1674,— Dr.  Vogel 
in  the  chair. 

A  disoneaioa' arose  aa  to  the  metlioda  of  producing  the  Detpier  eCFects, 
and  various  members  detailed  their  experienoe ;  bat  there  was  nothing 
■nfficiently  new  presented  to  demand  reprodnotion  here. 

Uerr  PflUgar,  of  Dresden,  forwarded  some  blistered  albnmen  prints 
for  the  inapection  of  the  members,  and  remarked  that,  according  to  his 
experieooe,  those  prints  longest  in  the  gold  bath  were  the  most  spotted ; 
bat,  en  the  other  nand,  a  gold  bath  made  with  acetate  of  aoda  did  not 
■how  any  aigna  of  causing  the  printa  to  blister. 

Herr  Harowsky  doubted  whether  facts  bore  out  this  last  assertion  of 
Horr  PflUger,  and  had  found  the  beat  remedy  for  blittariog  to  'be  a 
nndual  weakening  of  the  fixing  aolution  in  which  the  printa  were  put. 
They  were  removed  first,  not  mto  aimple  water,  but  into  weak  hypo- 
snhthiCe. 

Some  interesting  •peoimen*  of  reproduced  negatives  bad  been  for- 
warded by  Herr  Obttnetter,  of  Munich,  qn  which  the  Choinnan  oom- 
mented  in  very  favonrsble  terms.  Some  of  them  were  made  by  the 
dostii^-on  prooeai.  Two-thirds  of  the  liobtdruok  pictures  done  by 
Herr  Obentetter  areprodnoed  by  this  process,  of  which  Dr.  Vogel  gave 
HI  oatline.     A  lolation  ia  made  oonaisting  of — 

Oom  epartt, 

Chromate  of  potash   2)    „ 

Urapemgar 4     „ 

Water   72      „ 

and  with  this  a  plate  is  coated.  When  dry  the  film  i*  exposed  under  a 
ne^ktiTe,  the  exposare  being  regnlated  by  a  photometer.  The  film  ia 
qoits  atioky  and  holds  powaer-colont*  fast,  Dat  with  exposure  that 
•tickinssB  ia  loet  in  places  where  the  light  baa  touohed  it ;  hence,  when 
dntted  over  after  expoauie,  the  plate  takes  on  the  coating  of  powder 
in  those  plaoes  where  the  film  has  been  covered,  and  gives  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  n<^[ative.  Thus  a  negative  is  obtained  from  a  nega- 
tive. 

Herren  BEumiitD  and  MtsowBKT  did  not  think  the  reproduced 
■agativea  were  eanal  to  the  originaL  Other*,  *ffiio,  gave  the  warmeat 
praise  to  the  leaiuta ;  and  in  partioalar 

Herr  SoHAutWAOHT^R  aaid  that  the  differeaee  between  a  print  from 
As  origiiwl  uid  from  the  r^roduction  waa  so  alight  aa  to  be  hardly 
notieeable,  and  any  defect  in  the  latter  was  easily  removable  by  a  littfe 


e  strain  from  the  Chairman 


Anothbb  meeting  of  this  Society  waa  held  on  February  21,— Dr.  Vogei 
the  obair. 

Varioua  presenta  of  eioellent  photographa  were  received  for  the 
Society's  collection,  whioh  elioited  many  expressions  of  th»n^«  and 
commendation  from  the  members.  A  nornkKO'  ot  cabinet  and  whole- 
plate  pietnres  in  particular,  by  Herr  Feohner,  were  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  Uie  meeting-room  permanently  for  members'  inspeotiou,  and  not 
relegated  to  the  obscurity  of  the  albums. 

Many  persona  wanted  to  know  Why  it  was,  seeing  that  licbtdruck 
pictures  were  so  excellent,  they  were  so  little  nsed  in  ordinary  photo- 
ohic  productiona^  ' 

he  Chairvan  aaid  that  the  results  were  not  yet  quite  equal  to  silver 
and  the  lichtdniak  was  dearer  in  proportion  as  well,  while  it 
lot  so  easily  worked  as  the  other.  He  further  proceeded  to  give 
aooonnt  of  the  employment  of  gelatine,  instead  of  collodion,  with 
dry  plates,  and  said  that  the  idea  of  such  emulsions  waa  an  old  one. 
He,  moreover,  held  gelatine  to  ba  a  mnoh  more  variable  product  than 
□ollodion. 

Herr  Hartmann  exhibited  four  pictures  to  the  meeting — two  takett 
from  an  origioal  negative,  and  two  from  a  reproduction  after  Ober- 
netter's  method,  which  showed  very  lictie  difFerence  fnna  the  original ; 
and  aome  dataila  were  afterwarda  given  of  tbe  exact  method  which  - 
Obemetter employed.  He,  itaeams,  exposedinthelightofamagneaiDm 
lamp.  The  plate  was  breathed  upon  a  little  after  expoaurc^  and  then 
dusted  over  with  "English  red." 

The  Secretary  showed  a  [uotare  with  singular  streaks  upon  it,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  canae.  Most  of  the  membera  agreed  that  it  was 
some  defect  in  the  albumen. 

The  conversation  then  drifted  into  tbe  gnestiou  of  facilities  for 
negative  retouching  which  were  lacking  in  Berlin,  and  which  aome 
Bentlemen  profess^  their  wiUingncsa  to  anpply ;  and  from  that  to  a 
dissertation  by  the  Chairman  on  the  value  ot  photographic  schools 
generally — not  merely  a  school  for  chemistry  and  technjcolities,  but  for 
art  and  modelling,  posing  and  lighting,  and,  in  short,  photography  in 
all  its  departments.      ""    '      '      '         -■     t  ■   j      ■  .  .  ,  ... 

value  is  p    '   ' ' 
practice. 

With  the  Chairman's  remarks  the  sitting  closed,  and  the  meeting  waa 
adjoomed. 


ta  deportments.      That  achoola  of  the  kind  might  be  of  very  high 
e  is  probably  true,  but  the  practical  ia  uauoUy  beat  leariied  by 


&axxt»i(ianS)tnu. 


Action  ot  Suvxb  IfmtATB  on  Wet  and  Drt  Sensittvi:  Filmb, — 

Pkwtiho  Baths,-— CKLOno.BEOMiDK  Albumen  Paocsaa. 
TaxBJE  ia  aomethiog  very  obscure  in  the  action  which  a  silver  aolution 
exerdaea  upon  a  aenoitivo  film  in  slowly  impairing  its  sensitivenesa. 
Generally  this  ia,  I  t^^inh,  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  iodo-nitrale  of 
silver,  and  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  that  explanation  ia  correct  enough. 
Some  years  ago  I  tried  the  following  experiment,  which  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  published  : — To  keep  a  wet  plate  over  for  a  length  of  time 
I  mode  it  on  the  concave  aide  of  a  slightly -bowed  piece  of  glosa,  and, 
when  Buffioieiitly  immereed  in  the  bath,  I  adapted  a  piece  of  very  thin, 
fine,  pure  white  plate  glass  in  the  front  of  it,  so  as  to  include  a  thin 
film  of  bath  solution,  bat  no  bubble*.  I  then  cleaned  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  plate  glass,  intending  to  expose  through  it,  putting  a  similar 
piece  of  plate  glass  under  my  ground  glas*,  which  was  remo^'able,  to 
adjott  the  focus.  But  this  method  proved  not  to  answer  as  well  as 
when  the  film  was  exposed ;  it  deteriorated  faster. 

A  curious  exptnment  which  I  also  made  was  to  plunge  a  prepared 
wet  plate  into  a  very  dilute  silver  solution — a  portion  of  ordinary  bath 
aolution  dilated  with  ten  times  ita  balk  of  water — and  in  this  the  plate 
waa  left  for  twenty-one  hoars.  It  was  then  exposed  and  on  iron 
developer  applied;  the  result  was  that  it  fogged  without  a  trace  of 
an  image. 

Some  will  say  that  this  waa  because  in  both  these  cases  all  the 
soluble  bromide  was  removed,  and  that  the  fogging  was  thus  caused. 
To  test  that,  another  plate  was  washed  under  a  tap  until  every  trace'  of 
anything  soluble  waa  gone.  Probably  fifteen  minutes  would  accom- 
plioh  this.  But,  to  moke  sure,  the  plate  was  kept  under  the  stream 
for  an  hour  and  a-haU.  It  was  then  re-dipped  in  the  bath.  Certainly 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  soluUe  bromide  in  this  plate.  It  waa  ex- 
posed, developed,  and  gave  a  clean  picture. 

The  bearing  of  these  experimeota  upou  the  emulaion  process  is 
tolerably  evident.  First,  the  silver  bromide  ia  formed.  This  Nacts 
(as  I  lately  showed)  upon  the  collodion,  the  emulsiou  gaining  greatly  in 
density,     Then  the  free  silver  nitrate  reacts  upon  this  again  and 
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gnKloally  diminuhea  the  seiuitiTeiieM.  It  doea  not  •eem  to  daatnij 
it;  for  old  ranuluons  nude  with,  siimh  of  silver  its  still  senrative, 
thou^  Imi  m,  And  do  not  work  deui.  According  to  my  experience 
thi*  injnrioiu  acUon  is  complete  in  a  few  days— three  or  four—after 
whicli  it  doea  not  fnrther  increMe.  A  epeoimen  of  Bmoluon  three 
months  old  did  M  well  m  one  three  dtb^s  old— of  coarse,  both  badly. 

Printing  BatJit. — I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  man;  pbatographert  are 
making  a  iBrions  mistaks  in  their  printing  bj  nsing  too  weak  baths ; 
at  least  it  is  so  in  thia  oonotry,  and  this  is  in  part  indirectly  oansad  by  the 
■sing  of  ammooia  fnming.  Thia  meUiod,  flnt  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Anthony,  enables  one  to  gat  a  Tery  mooh  better  print  with  a  mode- 
rately-atrong  bath  than  can  be  got  withont  it.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  great  improrement,  giving  always  a  better  print  than  when  omitted, 
and  with  weak  hatha  the  difference  is  something  temarkable.  It  also 
shorten*  the  expo«ar«  materially,  and,  in  a  word,  it  haa  bnt  this  one 
disadvantago— tbat  paper  famed  in  the  morning  shonld  be  printed, 
toned,  and  fixed  the  same  day,  as  the  paper  cannot  be  well  kept  over 

The  very  great  improvement  which  thia  method  gives  to  print*  made 
on  a  weak  bath  baa  tended  to  encourage  the  dilntioa  of  the  bath  to  an 
injarions  extent,  bwanse  there  is  always  too  mnch  disposition  to  do 
work  mwely  good  enongh  to  pas*  master,  and  to  execute  that  a* 
cheaply  a*  possible.  So  many  will  print  on  a  thirty-grain  bath,  or, 
rather,  on  a  nominally  thirty-grain  bath,  begiDDiag  wUik  that,  and 
ronning  down  still  lower  in  use ;  and  many  will  affirm  that  snch  a 
bath  will  give  as  good  a  print  a*  a  negative  is  capable  of  yielding.  But 
it  i«  not  ao.  I  have  compared  the  rea'ult*  of  auch  printing  in  the  hand* 
of  an  exoelloit  profesaional  photographer  with  printa  from  the  same 
negativsa  made  with  a  fifty-grain  bath,  followed  by  fuming,  and  the 
diflbrenoe  was  conspicaon*. 

It  ia  cnrioDS  how  often  the  relative  effects  of  son  and  shade  printdng 
are  Quaunderstood.  In  a  very  good  photographic  textbook  there  ia  to 
bs  found  a  statement  that  hard  negatives  ahoold  be  printed  in  the 
shade  and  soft  ones  in  the  aan ;  and  the  same  miatake  ha*  attracted  my 
attention  in  so  article  lately  published  in  a  photographic  jonmal — an 
article  expressly  devoted  to  expUining  the  diffionlties  of  printing  and 
toning.  The  truth  ia,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  this.  A  powariul  light 
will  force  its  way  through  thick  depoaita  that  a  weak  one  cannot  pene- 
trate. If  a  hard  n^atlve  be  printed  in  a  very  weak  light  nothing  will 
be  fonnd  on  the  paper  except  the  dark  shadows ;  the  denae  parts  of  the 
De^tive  will  not  print  with  any  length  of  expoanre.  Therefore,  the 
rule  is — the  stronger  the  light  the  softer  the  tirint. 

This  matter  ia  one  of  very  great  importanoe,  for  the  principle  in-. 
volved  in  it  runa  through  every  operation  of  both  nc^tive  and  poaitive 
work.  It  is  for  thi*  reason  that  the  less  sensitive  dry  plate*  tend  to 
give  hsid  n^atives — the  weaker  lights  cannot  make  their  proportional 
effect;  and  for  the  same  resaon  a  longer  exposure  in  the  camera  does 
not  make  np  for  a  weak  imagat  If  we  And  that  with  a  given  stop— eay 
a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter — we  get  a  good  pUte  with  an  expoanre  of 
one  nunute,  we  will  find  that  we  cannot  obtain  as  good  a  result  by  an 
exposure  of  nine  minutes  with  a  atop  of  a  ninth  of  an  inch  diameter.  It  i« 
certain  that  the  latter  allow*  one-ninth  as  much  light  to  pass,  bat  this 
weaker  light  will  not  produoe  as  strong  an  impression  by  merely  con. 
tinning  it  nice  time*  as  long.  It  ia  true  that  Dr.  Vogel  has  lately  called 
thi*  principle  in  qaastion,  and,  after  careful  experiment,  afBrma  Idiat  the 
ssme  result  i*  obtained  with  a  weak  light  as  with  a  atrong  one,  providing 
the  exposure  be  proportionately  increased.  But  I  think  the  experience 
of  photographer*  geoerolly  is  adverse  to  this  view.  If  it  were  trne,  then 
we  might  reason  back  from  it  to  positive  printing,  and  expect  that  a 
negative  could  produce  the  same  result  in  a  weak  and  a  strong  light, 
provided  that  in  the  former  case  the  expoente  wa«  proportionately 
extended.  But  this  resalt  we  oertwnly  shonld  not  obtain,  nor  shonld 
yf^  I  think,  in  the  esse  of  the  camera  image.  The  principle  i*  the 
(sme  in  both,  but  in  the  podttve  printing  we  can  make  the  compari*on 
with  more  ease  and  certainty. 

AVnmten  Applied  to  the  SttutUon  Proceu, — The  addition  of  albmnen 
to  the  preservative  in  the  emulsion  process  which  I  have  lately  proposed 
in  yonr  colnmns  will,  I  think  I  may  ventnre  to  say,  be  adopted  by  most 
of  those  who  will  give  it  a  triaL  Those  who  have  made  a  speciality 
ot  the  varioas  dry  processsB  in  which  albnmen  is  used  have  hitherto 
held  aloof  from  the  emulsion  prooea*  as  not  giving  equally  good  imuIIb  ; 
whilst  those  who  use  my  form  of  the  chloro-bromide  process  with 
eioee*  of  diver  nitrate  reject  the  ooUcdio-albnmen  process  as  too  slow. 
1^  oomhiaation  which  I  have  s«nt  yon  remove*  the  objection  on  both 


1 


side*.  We  obtain  tbe  peooliar  iuflnenoe  of  the  albnmen  witlunit  loung 
the  high  seositiveneai  of  the  other  prooeM.  I  am  oontinaing  my  ex- 
perimsnt*  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  further  improvemeat 
can  be  obtained.  I  have  at  this  moment  a  considerable  nnmber  of  ex* 
perimental  plates  wuting  exposure,  and  hope  in  a  week  or  two  to  tend 
yon  farther  results.  M.  CarXV  IiEjl. 

PMladtlphia,  Aprils,  Wi.  _ 

M.  Vidal's  Trbatue  oh  PHoroFOLTCHRomr.  —  M.  LiissBr'a  Nkw 
Trkatisb  ok  PaoTOOBAPHY.  —  Thb  Sbbdm  Dry  Paocaas  ov  M. 
JoBAViio. — Cabbuib,  *'g,  AND  PrBOGAUJO  Acis  A£  Ubqakdixkb. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  from  M.  Vidal  on  the  subject  of  his  new 
process  of  printing  photographs  in  colonrs;  bat  a  circolar  has  lately 
been  distributed  amongst  French  photographers,  by  MM.  Cayer  and 
Co.,  printers  at  Marseilles,  to  the  following  effect,  viz.,  tiui  they  have 
arranged  to  print  and  publish  M.  Vidal's  treatise  on  his  proceaa, 
entitled  Traitd  General  de  Photographie  aw  Ckarbon  et  dt  Poigdavmit 
Pholographiqw,  bat  that,  owing  to  the  number  of  iUnetrations  of  the 
processes  which  the  work  will  contain,  only  a  limited  number  of  o(^e* 
can  be  published ;  for  a  hondred  copies  only  will  require  four  thousand 
proofs,  each  of  which  will  have  to  be  priated  by  a  sepaiate  expoanre  to 
light.  MM.  Cayer  and  Co.  therefore  propose  to  intending  aubecriben 
to  the  work  to  forward  to  them  the  price  of  it,  via.,  twenty-five  francs, 
in  advance,  and  they  will  then  receive  their  copy  sooner  ttuui  by 
waiting  until  the  entire  edition  is  completed.  Those  who  pay  their 
subscriptioa  before  July  lat  will  be  privileged  to  receive  their  copy  for 
twenty  francs. 

The  above  arrangement  seems  reasonable,  as  being  the  only  one  by 
which  the  author  can  be  guaranteed  against  absolute  and,  perhaps 
aerions  lo«*  through  his  laudable  endeavour  to  publish  complete  direo- 
tiona  for  working  his  interesting  new  process  in  all  its  ramifieatioDS 
and  details.  It  ia  the  illnstratioiiB  which  are  costly,  not  the  text;  and 
thn*.  by  the  method  proposed,  all  parties  will  be  equally  secured 
against  pecuniary  loss,  since  no  more  copies  will  be  printed  than  are 
actually  subscribed  for.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  will  be 
a  highly-interesting  and  instructive  one,  and  will  possess  consider«hk 
novelty.  With  respect  to  the  probable  utility  of  the  prooess  com- 
mercially no  one  can  aa  yet  form  any  accurate  idea,  and  we  muat  be 
on  our  guard  against  prejudging  it;  but  it  will  have  to  encounter  Knne 
formidable  rivals  in  the  new  methods  of  colouring  photographs  which 
arc  now  upon  the  (apis. 

A  circular  haa  also  reached  me  of  another  new  work  on  phot(^[niAy 
— or,  rather,  a  aecond  edition,  much  enlarged,  of  an  old  work — entitled 
La  Photographie  en  Ata«rique,  by  M.  A.  lidberL  It  ia  deecribed  a*  a 
very  handsome  volume,  containing  600  pagea  octavo,  and  copionsly 
illustrated,  not  only  with  woodouti^  lint  with  i4iotogr^>ha  by  the 
Woodbury  and  collotype  processea.  Here  ore  foor  specimens  illoetra- 
tive  of  a  mode  of  lighting  d  la  Sembrandt,  and  two  specimens  showing 
the  value  of  retouching  the  negative.  The  author's  new  proc«aB  of 
enlargement  is  minutely  described;  also  the  method  of  printing  ia 
fatty  inks,  making  photo-enamels,  transferring  the  film,  &c,  Ac  The 
work  also  contains  an  illustration,  sa  well  a*  a  description,  of  M. 
Eousselon's  method  of  photo- engraving. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that,  in  speaking  of  the  latter  process  aa  M. 
Rousselon's,  no  injustice  m  ever  intended  to  Mr.  Woodbury.  Every 
one  knows  that  it  was  he  who  discovered  the  prmdple  of  tbe  proc^M, 
and  that  to  M.  Sousselon  only  belongs  the  merit  of  having  worked  it 
oat  aad  improved  npon  it  in  some  of  ita  detail*.  We  speak  of  Boih- 
selon's  process  just  as  we  should  speak  of  Fothergill's  process  or  the 
Blair-Adam*  process,  without  constantly  lugging  in  the  name  of  Talbot 
or  of  Archer  aa  the  original  discoverers  of  the  principle  or  leading 
feature  of  the  said  procesaes.*  That  ia  always  Implied,  though  not 
expressed ;  and  Mr.  Woodbury  can  afford,  I  thinli:,  to  be  a  little  leta 
sensitive  than  he  is  at  his  name  being  omitted  when  he  refiecta  how 
other  inventors  are  constantly  being  served  in  the  same  way  in  «iinil«> 
matters  in  all  braocfaea  of  art  and  science.  M  Bnnsnntnn  has  himself 
told  me  that  his  modification  of  Mr.  Woodbniy'a  [oxMiess  consists  in  his 
adding  to  the  bichroioated  gelatine,  not  A  coarse,  insensitive  substance 
like  sand,  sa  proposed  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  but  a  aubstanoe  which  is 

■  Hr.Sattansppein to losB debtor  tb* fast  UntUrWaadtnuT^olalintiMtaot 
opon  Uu  ilttontj  ot  Ott  ptladpla  bnt  npoD  th*  swIloatlaB  of  msDriadBla:  and 
nntU  H.  BSBMalm  ohoosM  to  publkb  Ow  dstaUi  ^whrnl  b*  t«nu  fii  prooM,  n 
cuBOt  rgnnlw  hk  il^t  to  tbs  podHoo  In  iHitoh  Mr.  anttcn'mDld  plsoe  blm,  bad 
mint  ngarf  tba  matbod  sdopUd  and  noocMtollr  "nlwd  br  X.  BooMloe  ai  Mr. 
WoodbniT'ilavuiUou,  whlsii  hw  bsss  dMCilksd,  wotksd,  sod  ratWieA  br  tb* 
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Mnaitive  to  light,  and  wkioh  givM  ft  d^rw  of  giaiii  to  the  film  in  tile 
exact  proportion  in  which  light  hM  acted  upon  it.  What  this  BahBtanoa 
may  be  is  bia  aacret,  bat  the  modification  ia  soCBciently  important  to 
justify  him  in  calling  the  proceu  by  hid  own  name.  At  any  r&tc,  his 
having  done  ao  is  bonte  ont  by  »  hundred  examples  of  a  Bimilar  kind 
wbiidt  mnat  oounr  to  every  one  who  ia  t«iiiili«i-  with  the  history  of  oar 
art.  Even  patents  have  been  taken  ont  for  varions  photographic 
lenau,  and  ttie  name  of  the  patentee  assigned  to  the  instrument, 
wlioD  the    piinoiple  of  it  has  been  discovered  and  published  yeara 

A  new  dry  process*  has  just  reached  us  from  the  Gonv.  de  Tschemigow, 
inline,  Rnssia,  the  author  of  which  ia  M.  A.  de  Povorski-Jobavko, 
This  gentleman  has  descnbed  it  in  a  very  sensible  and  practiool  mauaer, 
and  I  am  the  more  gratiBed  «t  his  snocess  with  it  becauaa  it  is  bnt  a 
slight  modification  of  my  own  recent  version  of  the  bromide  process 
with  the  bath,  which  I  have  published  in  the  Moniltur  and  in  the 
SuUttBt  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.  His  formula,  in  fact, 
only  di£fera  from  mine  in  the  nature  of  the  preservative,  which  is  senun 
of  milk  instead  of  albumen.  He  is  most  enthuaiastio  about  it,  and 
says  that  no  skilful  operator  can  foil  of  hitting  the  buD'a  eye  at  the 
very  first  shot.  It  ia  not  the  first  time  that  this  gentleman  ha*  appeared 
in  print  in  the  p*g«*  of  a  French  photographio  journal;  for  in  1869  be 
published  in  the  MonUtarh  description  of  a  paper  negative  process  with 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  the  bromide  process  with  the 
bath  is  gradually  making  way  amongst  continental  phobogtaphera,  and 
g«;ning  fresh  adherents  who  succeed  with  it  scoording  to  my  own 
ftmnnle.  It  has  now  become  a  favourite  with  many  continental 
amateurs,  and  I  hope  and  tmst  that  are  long  it  may  be  largely  used  by 
protMsioD^  portraitists  also,  for  it  is  here  that  its  chief  utility  will  be 
found  to  lie.  I  can  say,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  I 
lutve  many  times  token  good  negatives  upon  bromide  plates  with  only 
one-tenOi  of  the  exposure  which  the  beat  common  wet  pUtea  developed 
with  iron  would  have  -required ;  whilst  the  some  proceea  is  equally 
snitable  for  taking  a  direct  positive  in  the  camera,  from  whieb  an 
emlarged  negative  can  be  mode  at  one  operation, 

ThoM  who  are  atill  working  on  hopefolly  with  emulsions — some  with 
eoUodion,  others  with  gelatine — have  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  their 
■aocees;  and  I  will  be  amongst  the  first  to  cry  "bravo  I"  when  they 
have  achieved  it.  Meantime  I  must  beg  leave  to  be  a  spectator  only  of 
their  struggles,  whilst  I  venture  to  work  myself  in  wliat  appean  to  be 
a  leas  coquettish  direction.  The  other  day  I  collected  together  all  my 
old.  collodio-bromide  emulsiona,  and,  having  put  them  into  a  thick 
etwihen  jar  with  a  wide  mouth,  set  fire  to'them  with  a  match  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  long  pole.  To  my  sorprise,  instead  of  an  explosion,  the 
■toff  burned  quite  quietly  for  two  or  three  honra. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  word  or  two  about  the  serum  organifier. 
llAde  as  our  Russian  friend  recommends  it  would  be  simply  a  solution 
containing  some  sugar  of  mUk,  saline  matter,  and  free  lactic  acid,  and 
would  merely  have  the  general  properties  of  other  acid  organifiers.  I 
would  suggest  to  retain  the  oaseine,  which  is  a  substance  analogous  to 
albumen,  by  simply  adding  a  little  oarbonate  of  soda  to  skimmed  m^k, 
to  correct  its  acidity  and  prevent  it  from  imrdling;  then,  after  pouring 
thia  over  the  film,  leaving  it  to  soak  in  for  a  minute,  and  washing  it 
off,  to  follow  up  with  some  gallio  acid,  which  should  remain  to  diy  on. 
Qrenter  sensitiveness  would,  I  think,  be  gained  ia  thia  way,  as  well  as 
greater  hardness  in  the  dried  film. 

Ale  baa  been  sometimea  reoonmieuded  as  an  oigaaifier;  but  I  was 
mvch  puzzled  the  oUier  day  to  know  why  aome  Bast's  ale  of  the  best 
qoality  Uackoned  instantly  the  steel  blade  of  a  knife.  Was  this  due  to 
tbe  tannin  which  it  contained,  or  to  what  t  Can  any  of  my  teodere  in- 
form me  ?  Ale,  I  am  afraid,  might  prove  to  be  an  organifier  of  very 
ngae  composition.  One  great  merit  of  fresh  c^-albnmen  is  its 
nniformity  and  purity.  Those  who  nse  gelatine  in  photography  should 
be  e*reful  to  use  the  neutral  and  not  the  acid  sort.  I  have  found  that 
the  latter  will  almost  entirely  destroy  the  sensitiTeaess  of  a  bromide 
61m.  Those  who  nse  pyrogallio  acid  in  the  organifier  for  dry  plates 
should  explain  to  na  why  so  unstable  a  substance,  and  one  so  ready  to 
absorb  oxygen,  can  be  found  to  answer  their  purpose,  when  not  washed 
ont  of  the  film  as  soon  as  it  baa  been  applied.  Tbokas  8mOH,  B.  A. 
Sloai  Vicaratfi,  mar  CheUtTi 
April  17,  1S74. 

*  IliegnieMsnMiedtovlllbttouidfnllrdMCribtdliiaBoUiarpageliitlisprawnt 


EXFXBIHENT8  WITH  EHCLSION  FSLLICLH. 

To  Hi*  EDITOB8. 

Oehtlekto, — I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  last  week's  number,  at  mm 
188,  Captain  Fox's  account.of  his  experiments  witii  my  collodion'peluow 
in  the  course  of  which  he  raises  two  objections  against  the  prooeaa 
Neither  of  these  oaa,  I  think,  be  oonsidered  as  serious  objeetions,  ner 
urged  against  this  prooess  in  particular. 

In  the  first  case,  the  length  of  time  required  to  form  an  emulsion: — 
I  do  not  think  that  by  the  ordinary  method  an  emulidon  coold  bs'pm- 
pared  possessing  the  ssme  degree  of  rapidity  in  as  short  a  time.  Twenty- 
four  hours  is  usually  the  minimnsa  fanw  allowed  for-  the  aequaition  tft 
fnll  senwtivenes*,  er  even  for^-eight  honn  will  be  foaod  reoommsoded 
by  some  writen.  In  the  ease  of  the  peUiole  the  OMUplste  aetioii  of  the 
■ensitiser  is  attained  in  the  first  stace  of  its  preparotioD,  the  final  fonu*- 
tion  of  the  emulsion  depending  soluy  en  the  solvent  pow«rs  of  the  ether 
and  oloohol.  That  this  sdvent  action  apon  the  senaitive  pellkde  should 
be  mote  feeble  than  upon  plain  pynxylme  ia  only  what  mi^t  be  aatiet- 
pated,  when  it  is  considered  tlut  the  pellicle  oonsista  of  amixtars<tf 

fyroxyline,  and  bromide  of  Nlver  in  the  proportioD  of  five  groins  of  the 
)rmer  to  eleven  or  twelve  of  the  Utter,  approiimatair,  the  whole 
forming  a  homy  mass  but  slightly  affected  by  either  water,  ether,  or 
oloohor  The  solnbilby  may  be  mnoh  increased  if  the  p<dliide  should  fa« 
required  for  use  otonce.  After  watbtnR  thoroughly  to  remevasJIsdable 
matter  poor  off  the  Isat  water  as  dosfdy  as  possible,  and  sotnrate  wiUi 
absolute  alcohoL  This  will  in  a  fewminutea  "draw  "  near^  the  whole 
of  the  water  ont  of  the  mass,  when  by  draining  and  repeothu;  the  dose 
it  will  be  in  a  condition  tor  immediote  sdntiai  npon  merely  pressing 
between  clean  filter  paper,  the  time  required  for  oompUte  emnlsifiesition 
being  reduced  to  a  few  minntes. 

As  regards  the  difficulty  of  intensifying  this  is  by  no  mesne  a  defect 
inherent  in  any  particular  process,  but  wul  be  found  in  connection  with 
aU  the  more  sensitive  emulsions.  It  if  possible  to^^pare  a  pelLide 
which  will  give  the  greatest  poesible  deneify  with  laaU^,  but  it  wonid 
at  the  same  time  be  ndly  deficient  in  sensttiveiMM.  I  have  experimented 
with  different  organic  substances  with  a  view  of  sarnumntiiig  thia  diffi- 
culty, and,  thun^  my  experiments  ate  not  yet  oomplete,  I  may  menb<A 
that  I  hove  obtamed  the  greoteet  omount  or  cnooeaa  wiu  nitro-glncose. 
Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  thia  subatanoe  oommeiciaUy, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaiomg  a  stable  product  in  the  home  mannfaotura 
of  the  article,  I  have  not  yet  published  the  result  of  my  eiparimant^ 
but  hope  to  do  so  soon ;  meanwhile  I  should  be  glad  if  Capt.  Fox  would 
make  a  trial  in  this  direction.  Aqua  regia,  which  is  snpposed  to  oonfer 
density  on  any  emulsion,  is  abaolntely  without  effect  in  Uiis  one. 

I  may  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Capt.  Fox  a*  to  the  spLtting  of  the 
films  when  a  substratum  is  not  employed ;  I  merely  tip  the  edge*  oE  my 
plates,  and,  so  far,  have  only  seen  ont  split  film,  Capt.  Fox's  eaayas 
percolator  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  one  which  will  be  found  of  great  use 
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Ta  the  EDrroRB. 

GSKTLumr, — More  than  a  week  ha*  passed  sinoe  the  Chairman  of 

the  meeting  of  tho  Society  promised  to  arrange  at  ooce  for  a  meeting  of 

the  members  to  paaa  the  new  rules,  bat  no  sneh  meeting  has  betti 

notified  to  us  as  yet 

As  the  Presidential  ehair  is  vaoant,  and  the  Council  short-handed  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mayland  and  otheis,  no  time  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  lost. — I  am,  youra,  ka,, 

A  Mehbsb  or  TSK  Fhotoobathic  Socinr  op  Lokdoh. 
Londm,  April  22, 187*. 

The  Truibtt  of  Vxntm.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Astronomical 
Sooie^,  held  on  the  lOth  instant,  Mr.  De  la  Rue  Dave  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion  of  a  piece  of  apparatns  which  he  had  devised  for  carrying  ont  M. 
Janssen'a  method  «f  photographing  Venus  near  to  ingress  and  ^ress 
upon  the  sun's  disc.  Tbe  instnunent  is  intended  to  be  attached  to  Ute 
photo-heliographs,  and  weighs  less  than  eleven  pounds,  inclusive  ot  a 
small  driviDg-clook,  which  carries  a  revolving  plate  of  about  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  on  which  smell  photographs  of  Venus  and  the  sun's  limb 
are  to  be  taken.  Lord  Lindsay  slio  described  the  form  of  instrument 
which  he  had  devised  for  the  same  purpose.  It  appeared  to  be  very 
similar  to  that  desoribed  by  Mr.  De  la  Bub,  except  that  it  is  mounted 
on  a  separate  pillar  from  the  telescope,  iu  order  to  avoid  tremors. 

Indkcut  Paiwra.— On  Saturday  last  Mr.  C.  H.  Collotte,  solicitor 


HayUr,  of '  Pimlieo-road,  calliOK  upon  him 


130,248  obscene  photographs  and  Q,000  slides  should  not  be  destroyed, 
they  haviuK  been  seiz^  by  Inspector  Harnett  and  Datectivea  Chambw- 
loin  and  Marshall,  of  tbe  E  division. — Qilea,  th<3  summoniuB  officer, 
proved  that  no  one  hod  been  on  the  premises  for  a  week,  ana  he  had 
not  boea  able  to  serve  the  sammons. — Mr.  Bridge,  after  carefully 
looking  into  the  Act  of  Parliament  WM  of  opinion  that  he  wa«  in  a 
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[Apnl  U.  lau 


noMuoft  to  muM  tbe  ontor  tor  tbe  dMbuobon  ot  tue  tbingt  inn 
^   mboenoe    of   Hkyler. — Mr,   CoIl«tte    a«id  th«  nuui  cmdd  ap|M>l 
...—  -.-—  ■ ji  (i^yg  jf  jj^  o|io*e,  but  thoro  iru  little 


Bit  thfl  dMtraation  ii 


«  mftka  the  order  for  the  dettraotion  of  the  thingt  geiced  ii 

MMOlt  tl , , 

ohimoe  of  hie  raaiiiiig  into  the  unu  ot  the  ixw.  There  were  eis  out- 
toadi  of  tbe  thm^.  It  wm  one  of  the  groaaeit  cues  he  had  ever  had 
Miythiiig  to  do  with. 

Obtaihiho  Cloud  NsGATina  oh  Dry  Plitzs. — We  are  favoured  h; 
Mr.  Rcnbui  Mitobell  with  eome  notes  on  the  oqabilitiea  of  dry  plates 
in  their  applioatioa  to  the  taking  of  cloada,  from  which  we  nuke  the 
foUowiog  extract :—"  To  photogrwh  alouds  on  wet  pUtei  may  be 

'    ■-   ■- " lost  expert  lui' ' ■  j-™ — .._- j. .-..5 

scnre  the 

D  the  cvnera  all  1«  either  gone  or  ohanssd 

, ,      hft»e  OTeroome  by  using  dry  plates.     The 

a  oiB  be  placed  in  poaition  on  a  favonntble  day  and  a  nnmber  of 
" ...  .  ^  pjeaiing 

'gniek  laeeenion  sxpoabd — all  varione.  A  wmdv  day,  if  the  wind  be 
'  not  too  Btrong,  is  the  beat  The  changes  are  both  rapid  and  fina.  The 
n^Cative  when  developed  will  delight  the  operator,  and  aatoniah  him  at 
the  aimplicity  of  these  prodnctiona.  I  hare  ao  limplified  combining 
oloods  with  landsoapei  and  other  subjects  in  printing  that,  with  few 
eioentiona,  nuaka  are  not  required,  and  printing  can  be  done  very 

EXCHANGE    COLUUN. 

Ka  charge  ii  made  for  inierting  theae  annonnoementa  ;  but  in  no  oaae 
do  we  inaart  any  article  merely  offered  far  tale,  that  being  done  at  tbe 
itnall  ooat  of  one  ahilltng  in  our  adrartiaing  pages.  Thia  colnmn  is 
devotad  to  exchanges  only.  It  ii  imperative  that  the  name  of  tbe  pereon 
propoaing  the  exohanga  be  gir«n  [altbongh  not  neoeaaarily  for  publioa- 
tion,  if  a  aoM  deplume  be  thought  dcairable],  oUierwiae  Uie  notice  will 
not  appear. 
Wantsd  to  aichuf*  a  good  qaarter-pUts,  donbla  aehrotufttio  portrait  Una  for 

aaylhiDE  awful  in- photognphy.—  Addreaa,  Jamis  Tuokbk,   10,  Oxford- 

tcnuoe,  Hyde  Park,  London. 


triiKid  itand.    CaneTa  to  be  by  ■  fint-iate  niaker  and  in  thorough  fndar, 
Addreas,  T.,  The  Cedan,  Eshar,  Surrey. 
I  haie  an  excellent  three  and  a-qnarter  diameter  sod  tight  Inchea  focni  Voigt- 
lander  portrait  lena,  No.  b.iST,  coat  £20,  trhioh  I  will  eiohuge  fur  a  Bou'a 
No.  2.  C.-D.-T.  lena ;  differenoe  of  lalne  ai^'iuted  to  mattuil  eatiifiietlon.— 
Additaa,  "f  nksxnicx'B."  at  Mr.  Wright's,  QBorge-itreel,  Aberdeen. 


ANSWBBB  TO  COBRBSPONDBNTS. 


Fbotookaphb  RsatBnBKD, — 
Wllllim  Vick,  Ipaviob.— ns*  FarlraiU  ef  J.  R.  Buluitr,  M.P. 
JamM  Cooper,  Darlington.— OrvHp  mUtltd  "  Th*  Hurham  ThirUtn." 
W.  O.  Heliby,  Jnn.,  Daabigh.— IAi,^Unoin^  •einBt:—Bai»  ChMrth  « 


Oolligt;  lading  Stagt.  Bala  L»k*;  Ztanj/ail  Chiirch;  Calvinitlie 
Chaptl.  Bala  ;  Llatifir  Church ;  Fran  QaarrU  flat  vinctj  ;  Bhoimua- 
lian  Chunh;  ShaiygiMiian  Oottajti  FaehiMUeg  Xanuan;  SamUl  in 


Chap4l.  Bala  ; 

lion  Chunhj  l^—^g: 

VnlUjf  ef  Sirnant. 


rCtMYMjMndtnftMaufrfntwr  vriUoHitth  tidtl  tfthtpajur. 


W.  H,  F.  (Nanafmo).— The  vartona  artloh 


I  all  be  Bi 


t  by  poet. 


F.  BoawKLi,.— The  beat  deralaperlfoMiiaUplataaia  the  alkaline  pyrogallic 
W.  J.  W.— Aa  the  qneslion  la  eipraaud  *e  do  not  quite  undentaud  it.    In 
what  prooeaa  ia  the  niokel,  or  a  aalt  of  that  nulal,  need  aa  a  anbatitule  for 

LlMDUlL—Tha  deiired  tone  can  be  obtained  by  developing  with  pyrogallic  acid 
reatralned  by  a  miiture  af  acetic  and  dtrio  adda.  The  dtric  add,  if  owd 
alone  with  the  pyrogallic,  will  make  the  tone  of  the  traniparenoy  rather 
colder  than  yon  may  wish. 

Ah  Ass.— There  Is  no  batter  method  of  preoipltating  eilver  from  the  waahlng 
water  than  to  add  a  email  qnantity  of  Dommou  salt,  and,  after  well  atirrioB, 
to  aUim  it  to  inbiida.  It  IVom  attsnoation  tbe  precipitate  fall  loo  alowly  add 
a  few  drcipa  of  nitrio  add. 

1.  J.— I  and!.  The  beat  prcpartlon  will  be  tlrand  to  be  about  twanty-flve 


may  be  aaid,  therefore,  to  h«  pertly  chemical  and  partly 
RosT.  BnTpaast.— Withont  attempting  at  preaent  to  explain  the  canaa  of 
the  pheBomenon  mentioned,  we  can  give  you  another  instandb  of  a  simiiir, 
yet  mora  astonishing,  kind.  A  photognpbeT  of  oar  acquaintance  keeps  hie 
supply  of  glacial  aoetio  acid  in  Winchealer  quart  bottlia,  out  of  which  he, 
for  eouTeiJsnca,  fill*  a  elopperad  pint  bottle  fur  use.  Now,  while  both  the 
■mall  and  tbe  large  bolllei  sra  kept  in  the  aame  cupboard  and  at  the  same 
temperature,  tbe  cucjous  Iket  temaina  that  while  the  add  in  th*  larger  bottle 
mnalne  fluid,  that  in  the  smaller  one  ia  nenally  ooi^ealed  Into  a  oryatalline 
naaa,  requiring  the  application  ef  beat  wheuavcr  a  porllon  is  wantad  fn  uae. 


Pinri-nxiTr.— The  appaannca  of  the  prlnta  indleata  (hat  the  paate  is  in  lavlt. 
In  No.  I  tbe  fading  appears  in  the  form  of  etreaka,  as  If  coiuuctad  with  Uie 
paate-brush.  We  tisTe  shown  the  prints  to  levnal  friendsj  who  all  agitte 
with  us  ss  to  thia  being  the  probable  oanse  of  the  &ding. 
AcLD  Bbikib. — Hsice  a  aalution  of  nitnta  of  nraniom  of  frotn  thirty  ta  forty 
graina  per  ounoe  of  water,  and  then  add  twenty  grains  of  nili«ta  of  eilver. 
With  thia  bath  eenritiee  year  F*par.    We  are  wdl  aoquaintad  with  the  view 

"led,  and  quita  agree  r""-  —  '•■-■• • • — "-  —  • ■-' — 

vioinlty  of  our  raetr 

t  bo  pnotcffrephcd  I- ,  -^j 

^  Dsmeis  £■  the  only  inalmnent  by  which  it  eon  be  phctogn^Aed,  f 


through  the  msdliun  of  yaor  Journal,  if  tbe  formula  for  maklag  ooU 
page  80  of  thie  year's  Aliunac  (inbatitu  ting  cue  hundn]  grams  of  pyroxy- 
lins for  one  drachm)  are  correct  F  I  have  bacm  Ining,  aut  I  Snd  the  fodialng 
solutian  in  formula  No.  S  is  oolourleea ;  ahould  ttk^  be  ao  1  No.  I  appears  to 
be  the  colour  of  the  usoal  iodissr.  I  trust  Ur.  Forrest  will  not  eonslder  me 
tronbleaame ;  but,  -being  only  an  amateur,  perhape  thia  will  be  taken  aa  aa 

excuse  if  It  should  happen  tlut  I  amaakingsn  unneof ''~~ 

,  The  beat  remedy  titr  the  blhiding  aflbcl*  o 


horny  charaotar  of  ti)a  e^odion-  If  the  collodicn  can  bear  It  a  eore  nuqr 
sometimes  be  eBteted  by  the  addition  ot  two  or  three  dn^  (rf  walar.  An 
alio  nsoally  deprives  it  of  this  tendency ;  but.  In  the  meantime,  yon  ebniud 

/obtain  anoihar  sample  of  anlladion. — 3.  An  article  on  the  tranuiarTenoa  ef 
of  varnished  oallodiDU  Alma  appeared  in  this  Journal  a  few  weeke  ego.  Toa 
will  find  there  all  the  luformation  required. — k  Diluted  geldMi  wjtjij  la 
preferred  by  many  to  either. 

A  J.  CoBXiB. — In  the  flnt  place,  the  substratum  of  albumen  ia  ao  exoeedlngly 
attentuted  that,  even  if  it  were  to  be  dissolved  in  the  silver  bath,  the  amount 
of  harm  oouldnot  be  vMy  grest;  but.  secondly,  the  actlaD  of  the  allTer  apon 
the  albumen  would  ba  to  coaftulate  it,  or  render  it  insoluble ;  while,  thirdly, 
this  ooaKulallon  would  be  effected  by  the  alcohol  in  the  collodion,  leaving 
nothing %ir  the  silver  bath  to  do  In  this  dinction.  Tha  aolntltin  of  abaUaa 
propoasd  as  a  aabamtam  would  not  answer,  beoauaa  aa  aloohol  ia  the  solnnt 
proposed  the  anbatrstum  tbrmed  by  thia  gum  would  be  instantly  diaaolved 
bytbeoollodion.  Tbe  fundamental  principle  in  a  substntum  is  tliat  it  be 
Insoluble  In  dtheralcohcl  or  ether.  A  eolation  of  india-rubber  In  bsusola  ia 
much  used,  and  is  free  from  any  grave  otgeotion. 

Pbbplxxed.— 1.  The  lena  is  evidentlv  not  at  fanlb— 2.  Place  younalf  in  tha 
aitcer's  chair,  oaaLan  eye  round  and  obeerve  the  amount  of  sky  visible  from 
that  point,  and  inatitate  a  ounpatiaon  between  the  light  obtained  from  this 
aouTce  and  that  by  whioh  tha  eittar  waa  illuminated  when  placed  ont^de. 
In  thia  way  yon  will  Ibrm  a  very  good  idea  wliether  it  is  tne  gimmlily  oc 
qualilji  of  the  light  ineide  wbiab  Is  at  Esnlt.— 3.  A  white  aeresn,  Jndicionab 

flaoed,  will,  undoubtedly,  ineraaae  the  amount  of  light  upon  the  ailtar.— I. 
t  br  lowering  the  roof  yon  can  obtain  a  larger  angle  sfllght,  or,  in  otbar 
woraa.  admit  mora  light,  then  do  ao.  Small  studios  are  gwunlly  Iha  most 
rapid  in  action.— S.  By  insertlnB  gnond  glaaa  in  tha  aide  of  the  abtdio,  ao  ss 
tn  abut  out  the  view  ot  tha  brick  wall,  tha  lllnmination  will  ba  inoreaacd.— 6. 
JLt  this  time  ot  the  year,  and  In  a  good  glass  room,  ncffatlvee  should  be  ob- 
tsined  in  from  flre  to  ten  seconds,  with  stioh  a  lena  as  that  yen  baTsdaseribed. 
-7.  Yes.  


LONDON  GAZBTTE,  April  SI,  1874. 

PUTHUSEIF  DtMOLntn. 
Bnev  and  Clatiox,  Leisester,  pbotcgnpbla  artUts. 
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For  tht  Wttk  mUnff  Aprit  «i.  1ST4. 

ObserraUons  tak»n  at  106,  Stnwd,  by  1.  B.  Stevau>,  OptidaB. 
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THE  BESULTS  OF  SOME  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
EMULSIONS. 
ha  reoarrenoa  of  "  Maj  D&j,"  with  tlie  train  of  fine  weather  whicli 
ra  bope  it  trill  bring,  mast  induoa  a  host  of  amaUar  photographers 
B  loolc  up  their  oanierfta  and  leaies  and  to  prepare  for  the  work 
f  the  aeaaoii.  With  macj  we  know  llie  object  is  not  bo  mnch  the 
irodactioD  of  good  piotarea — although  these  ars  neloome  enongh 
rhen  thej  come — ui  the  pleaenrs  dariTed  from  experilneiital  prao- 
•e.  Sach  members  of  the  fraternity  will,  of  oourse,  eager);  take  up 
tvrj  iQggeated  new  prooeaa  nr  modifioation  of  an  old  one,  and 
BnbUeas  do  good  service  to  the  causs  by  their  zeal,  energy,  and  es- 
«rienoe.  The  large  class,  howerer,  whose  aim  is  the  production  of 
sod  negatives,  know  that  snah  reaalts  can  best  be  attained  b;  the 
doption  of  eome  ona  proceis,  and  clinging  to  it  more  oi  less  con- 
btntly  tfaroaghont  the  season.  Now,  while  wet  collodion  will,  fur. 
•lioug  reasons,  always  attract  a  certain  number  of  workers,  the 
oiTeniauM  and  ease  with  which  dry  plates  can  be  managed  Jaust 
Mnre  for  litem  a  very  la^e  measure  of  public  favour.  The  qAm-. 
Ibb,  then,  which  each  must  settle  for  himself  is  nbich  of  all  the 
vioDs  proeesses  will  suit  his  requirements  best 
ne  have  freqnently  said  before,  and  we  again  repeat  it,  that  we 
Aere,  and  liars  bf  our  own  experiments  abundantly  proved,  that 
M  negatives  may  be  secnred  by  almost  any  of  the  processes  which 
ite  been  introdneed;  but,  of  oonrse,  we  do  not  say  that  they  are 
1  aqiially  good.  Eaoh  may  have  some  advantage  peoullarly  its  own, 
id  the  best  dry  process  will  naturally  be  the  one  which  in  itself 
■kluDea  Iha  greatest  namber  of  those  advantages. 
Tcr  onr  prMent  purpose  we  may  assnme  tbat,  praotioally,  the  di^ 
Meaus  are  divided  into  two  oloaaes — those  by  emulsion  and  those 
fthebath;  «nd,  while  mnoh  may  be  said  in  favour  of  both,  we 
iieve  tbat,  eattrU  parihui,  the  emulsion  process,  from  the  facility 
bhirhieb  tbe  plates  can  be  prepared  and  from  other  causes,  will 
RasiaUysesare  a  preference.  Under  tliis  impression,  andinconse- 
Bsnee  of  the  exoeedingly  varied  testimony  of  wbieh  our  eolnmns 
K&g  the  past  two  years  have  been  the  medium,  we,  in  October 
■t,  Dommenoed  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  teat  the  keep- 
V  qualities  of  both  emulaions  and  emulsion  plates,  and  also  the 
■lative  advantages  of  emnlsions  prepared  in  various  ways. 
Baring  obtained  a  suitable  sample  of  pyroj^ylina — which  is  really 
)■  of  tbe  most  important  and  difSmilt  tilings-  in  connection  witli 
Ibkiou  work — we  made  a  normal  oolladion  containing  six  grains 
'  ths  eotlon,  «ix  grains  of  anhydrous  oadmium  bromide,  and  three 
ninsafammoninra  bromide  in  each  ounce  of  a  mixture  of  six  parts 
■  ether  and  two  partn  of  aloobol.  Two  oanoas  of  this  normal  coHo- 
■n  were  placed  in  each  of  fonr  tbree-onnce  boltles,  marked  respect, 
■f^y  1, 2, 3, 4,  itnd  the  following  quantises  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved 
rheat  in  two  draohms  of  alcohol  were  added:— To  No.  1  twelve 
niDB ;  to  No.  a  twelve  grains  and  thirty  grains  of  uranium  nitrate  ; 
>  No.  S  eighteen  grains  of  silver  and  thirty  grains  of  nraninm 
jMe ;  and  to  No.  4  sixteen  grains  of  ^Iver  nitrate  and  two  drope 
1  aitrD-hydnMhloria  aoid.  The  emulsions  thus  made  were  allowed 
'  *»Bd  for  five  hours,  and  then  two  plates  were  prepared  from 
Mb— one  for  iumediate  iBxpoanre,  the  other  intended  to  lie  for 


six  months.  In  like  manuertwo  sets  of  plates  ware  prepared  each 
month,  one  aln'ayB  being  exposed,  and  the  results  noted ;  and  witliin 
tlie  last  few  days  tbe  whole  six  sets  which  had  been  laid  aeide  have 
also  been  exposed,  and  we  now  proceed  to  record,  for  tlie  benefit  of 
onr  readers,  the  story  which  the  notes  of  these  experiments  tell. 

Of  the  five  boura'  old  emulsions,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  i  gave  thin,  opa- 
lescent films,  white  No.  3  was  more  creamy.  Of  the  four  exposed 
and  developed  at  once,  Nos.  1  and  3  were  about  equal  in  sensitive- 
ness, and  density  was  readily  obtained.  No.  S  required  only  a  fourtli 
of  the  exposure  given  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  yielded  a  printable  naga-. 
tiva.  No.  4  was  only  a  little  less  sensitive,  but  nothing  beyond  a 
tliin,  greenish  deposit  could  be  got,  which  failed,  even  with  pyro.  aild 
silver,  to  attain  to  printing  density. 

Of  tlie  set  prepared  in  November,  when  tbe  emnlaiona  were  one 
monti)  old,  Nos.  1,  S,  and  4  were  mnch  inoressed  in  density,  while 
No.  S  was  almost  too  thick  to  admit  of  being  easily  ponred ;  when, 
however,  it  was  thinned  with  ether,  it  behaved  very  mucb  like  tbe 
rest.  On  exposure  and  development  Nos.  \  and  3  were  abont  equal 
in  sensitivehesa,  and  required  at  least  one-fourth  less  exposnre  tlian 
when  fresh ;  density  was  easily  obtuned,  tlie  high  lights  being  quits 
opaqae,  and  tbe  gradation  quite  satisfactory.  No.  Z  had  also 
inoreaaed  in  sensitiveness,  and  was  more  easily  developed  to  full 
printing  density.  No.  4  had  also  improved,  but  still  required  an 
application  of. pyro.  and  silver. 

In  December  the  two  months'  old  emulsions  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  previous  month,  except  tbat  tliey  had  all  gut  thicker — 
partially,  no  doubt,  &om  Iom  of  ellier  from  previous  plate-coating, 
bnt  also  from  age,  as  tbe  increase  was  greater  than  ooold  be  accounted 
for  by  evaporation  alone. 

In  Jannary,  February,  and  March,  when  tlie  emulsions  had  been 
made  three,  four',  and  five  months  respectively,  tbey  remained  very 
much  in  the  same  state,  except  tliat  No.  3  began  to  give  undoubtedly 
harder  negatives,  the  contrast  between  tlie  lights  and  shadows  was 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  negatives,  while  Nos.  ^  and  4 
had  lost,  to  a  certain  extent,  tbair  extra  sensitiveness,  tlie  relation 
between  tltam  and  Nos,  1  and  2  being  now  about  two  to  one.  The 
increase  of,  thicki^Less  of  all  the  emulsions  by  March  was  snoh  as  to 
prevent  an  even  filqa  being  formed;  but  on  tlie  addition  of  twenty 
per  cent,  of  ether  to  each  they  agnin  gave  beautiful  films. 

Although  the  plates  were  coated  with  a  substratum  of  albumen, 
those  prepared  during  the  earlier  months  had  a  tendency  to  slip  from 
the  glass  during  the  washing  after  fixing;  but  tliat  fatUt  altogether 
disappeared  in  the  batches  of  Febrnary  and  March. 

The  pUtes  laid  aside  montli  after  month  were  all  exposed  during 
one  forenoon  on  a  suitable  test  objeot — an  avenue  of  trees  and  ever- 
greens, pretty  well  lighted,  but  with  sunlight  on  one  side.  Tbe 
lens  was  one  of  abont  six  inches  focus,  and  tbe  stop  /,.  An 
exposure  of  two  minutes  was  given  to  each  plate,  and  they  were  all 
developed  with  the  strong  alkaline  solution  introduced  last  year  by 
Colonel  Stnart  Wortley.  Nos.  1  and  3  were  tbroughont  under- 
exposed, the  early  plates  being  very  little  different  from  those  made 
later.  The  early  batches  of  Nos.  S  and  4  were  considerably  over- 
exposed ;  but  those  from  Dvcembar  onwards  gave  excellent  results, 
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No.  4  being,  on  the  nhole,  cleaner  and  oriaper  thfto  No.  3.  In  no 
oase  was  eilker  No.  3  or  No.  4  qaite  equal  in  delicacy,  and  in  that 
indsBaribnble  quality  w)iicli  is  riometimeB  called  "  bloom,"  to  some  of 
the  bsBt  of  Nob.  1  and  i  of  the  pre viouBly- exposed  lots. 

We  cannot  afford  apaoa  for  a  miaute  analvBia  of  the  whole  ezperi- 
mente,  but  aliall  aum  up  oar  opinioa  of  the  reBulta  in  a  fen  words. 
WItere  ex'renie  BenBitiveoeas  is  not  required,  an  emuIsioD  ancli  as 
No,  1,  ivliieh  oontnins  a  trace  of  free  bromide,  is  probably  the  moBC 
f&oile  to  work.  It  ia  easily  developed  to  sufGcient  denaity,  and  gi*es 
negstivea  wliich  leare  nolliioK  to  be  deaired.  The  addition  of 
nraniura  to  such  an  emalaloa  ia  not  only  anneceaaary,  but  after  a 
time  become!  positively  injurious,  aa  it  tends  to  sive  hardneas  and 
offeneire  eoatraat  to  the  negative.  We  also  tMlieve  that,  contrary 
to  the  generally-reeeiTed  opinion,  snoU  on  emulsion  will  keep  in 
good  workio|{  order  for  at  least  several  months,  and  that  plates 
prepared  with  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  Where  great 
snnBitivenesa  is  reqnund  a  large  excess  of  silver  may  aafaly  be 
employed ;  but  it  mnat  be  restrained  by  either  nraninm  or  nitro- 
hydroohloris  acid.  Between  these  two  there  is  not  mnoh  to  choose ; 
if  pressed  into  a  corner,  probably  we  ahonld  prefer  the  aqua  regia, 
aa  we  think  that  wh^  it  ia  in  oil  roBpects  equal  to  the  nraninm,  we 
believe  also  that  it  has  an  action  on  the  pyroxyline  which  lessena  the 
tendency  to  slip  from  the  plate. 

To  anch  of  oar  i«aden,  then,  ob  intend  "  going  in  "  for  tha  smnl- 
■ion  process,  we  can  with  confidence  recommend  either  Nob.  1,  3,  or 
4 ;  and  feel  qnite  certain  that  if  they  only  persevere  till  the  prelimi- 
nary difficnlties  ore  oreroome,  they  oannot  fail  to  be  sucoeasful. 


If  gelatino-bromide  platea  are  ever  to  secnre  general  favour  umilar 
to  oollodio-bromide  plates,  it  becomes  important  to  look  fairly  in  the 
fooe  a  danger  to  which  they  ara  liable,  to  an  extent  and  in  n  degree 
qnite  onknown,  in  conneoUon  with  collodion. 

A  few  months  ago  we  prepared  some  gelatino-bromide  plates 
which  were  really  excellent  when  nsed  within  a  few  days  after  pre- 
paration. We  placed  them  in  a  dark  closet  which,  while  it  could  not 
ba  said  to  be  very  dry,  waa  by  no  means  entitled  ^a  be  considered 
damp.  On  trying  one  of  the  plates  a  few  days  since  we  were  much 
disappointed  with  the  result.  MicroBOopic  examination  of  the  sole 
remaining  plate  led  as  to  imagine  that  dampnesa,  or  at  anyrate  some 
sudden  condensation  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  hod  s«t  up 
ft  process  of  decay  in  the  mattritl  of  the  film. 

If  ft  film  of  gelatine  absorb  moiatnre  and  remain  moiat.for  any 
length  of  time,  incipient  putrefaction  may  supervene,  which  will  be 
fatal  to  the  homogeneity  of  any  pellicle  intended  for  photographic 
pdrposes.  One  plate  which  we  have  had  nnder  treatment  for  aome 
weeks,  so  as  to  see  the  final  reaolt,  has  become  mouldy. 

Now,  while  it  ia  not  probable  that  gelatine  platea  will  ever  be 
subjected  to  BQoh  conditions  as  to  cause  the  organic  matter  to  putrefy, 
atill,  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  (hey  may  eventually  anive  at  this 
slate,  it  is  of  importance  to  gnord  against  such  a  fatal  result.  Mould 
and  putrefaction  are  the  certain  concomitants  of  moisture  in 
connection  with  gelatine.  Care,  we  all  know,  will  prevent  the  expo- 
sure of  a  plate  to  such  influences ;  but  many  photographers  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  meteorological  fact  that  the  atmosphere,  when  warm, 
retains  in  perfect  solution  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  which  it 
will  at  onae  depoait  as  "  moisture,"  or  dew,  upon  a  decrease  in  the 
temperature.  At  [he  present  seaaon,  and  with  such  weather  as  we 
are  now  enjoying,  one  has  only  to  step  into  hia  garden  and  inspect 
the  varions  plants  at  a  moderately  early  hour  in  the  morning  to 
become  tliorougiily  well  aatinfied  on  (his  point.  What  takes  place  on 
such  a  noticeable  scale  out  of  doors  also  takes  place  in  a  leaa  degree 
inside  of  even  a  dark  room  or  cloaet;  hence  it  becomes  of  impor- 
tance to  adopt  such  preventive  meaaurea  as  aliall  secure  tlie  gelatine 
film  against  tlie  adverse  infiuences  of  moisture. 

Qelatine,  wlieu  prepared  aa  usually  directed,  is  dmply  a  vehicle 
for  the  reteution  of  the  bromide  of  silver;  but  it  still  remains  gelatine, 
and  sabjeet  to  all  the  ohangea  ineident  to  thi«  protein  oomponnd. 


What  is  required  ia  that  by  aome  preparation  or  admixture  it  ikiS 
be  so  changed  in  its  character  as  to  be  no  louger  liable  to  decay  oc 
decom position.  Tannin  bos  the  effect  of  oonverting  gelotiiie  into 
aometliing  akin  to  vellum,  which  we  know  to  be  a  sobstanoe  Dnftassil- 
able  by  tlie  action  of  time.  Carbolie  acid  and  other  antiaeptioa  «• 
know  preserve  gelatine ;  the  queation,  therefore,  arisea — Cannot  ooa- 
serving  agents  of  this  bind  be  utilised  in  connection  with  the  prepaik- 
tion  of  gelatino-bromide  platea  ? 

Carbolic  acid,  it  is  possible,  might  ezeroise  an  adverse  inflaenas 
Qpon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  and  the  quaUty  of  the  image; 
but  tannin  or  aalicine  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  have  such  an  effect 
The  final  wash  of  gallio  acid,  which  was  first  proposed  by  MajoK 
Bnssell  as  a  means  for  causing  the  permanence  of  eoUodio-albiuiMa 
plates — an  effect  it  has  certainly  had,  and  for  which  phott^raphen 
are  grateful  to  him — might  be  useful  when  applied  to  gelatine  platea. 
What  is  unfortunate  in  oonneotion  with  many  of  these  washea  wbaa 
applied  to  gelatine  is  their  physical  effect  Dpon  the  Hm,  man 
especially  when  applied  as  an  aqueous  solution;  but  other  aolvenl^ 
or  other  modes  of  applying  these  or  similar  preMrrativeB,  may 
eventually  be  discovered  by  which  their  antiaeptio  propertieB  may 
be  utilised  without  any  iignriona  TMolt. 


A  READT  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATINa  THE  CHEMXCAL 

■  FOKCE  OP  THE  SUN'S  RATS. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  our  lost  artida  npou  this  sabjeet,  wi 
proposed  to  estimate  the  amount  of  decompoaition  effected  by  li^ 
npon  the  solution  of  ommonio-oxalate  of  iron  by  a  Tolamatiia  aola- 
tjon  of  the  red  ohromate  of  potasaiom.  As  the  ferria  oxalate  ti 
deoompoaed  into  ferrous  oxalate  and  carbonic  acid  it  is  really  imma- 
terial whether  we  estimate  the  carbonio  add  evolved  or  the  iron  salt 
redaoed.  The  latter  may  be  done  with  great  facility  by  two  or  three 
methods.  We  will  especially  menUon  Penny's  method — not  beoaaat 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  beat,  but  because  it  ia  the  only  one  that 
we  have  had  time  to  apply. 

Penny's  method  is  baaed  upon  the  faot  that  a  ferroiu  salt  wImb 
acidulated,  is  oxidised  to  its  highest  stage  by  a  aolution  of  ohromals 
of  potassium ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  volnmetrio  solntiou  of  the  latter 
salt  be  need,  or  a  solution  of  which  we  know  the  exact  strength,  wi 
can  also  determine  the  exact  amount  of  ferrous  salt  that  h«d  boM 
produced  by  aotinic  reduction. 

The  permanganate  of  potasainm  prooeaa  ntight  be  naed  nlao  fi> 
tliia  purpose;  but,  as  we  have  not  experimanlaily  need  it,  we  laviij 
throw  out  the  remark  aa  a  hint  for  other  investigators.  Tliia  rwiolins 
is  very  delicate ;  but  in  this  method  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  ■m;im>af 
ferria  oxalate  wonld  be  also  oxidised  by  the  volumetdo  aalutioa 
permanganate  of  potassium.  We  should  thus  be  oompellad  to  rely 
upon  the  difference  which  would  be  produced  by  the  ferroua 
present.  However,  the  following  may  be  adopted  aa  Qxa  ■*<_ 
operandi : — In  the  beaker  baa  been  placed  a  solution  of  ommoue- 
ferric  oxalate  of  a  known  strength— say  ten  grains  to  1000  of  pan 
water.  This  solution  should  be  kept  in  a  non-actinic  bottle,  wndtht 
small  amount  of  ferrous  salt  it  contains  oarefnily  noted ;  for  it 
always  contains  a  treoe,  but,  if  properly  prepared,  only  a  tnuscL  A 
oonaiderabls  quantity  of  this  aolution  is  made  at  once,  so  thatcDi 
determination  will  suffice,  and  a  oorrection  can  be  made  wbieb  will 
do  for  all  the  other  experiments.  The  aaltia  very  soluble,  and  tlun- 
fore  tha  soluiion  can  be  made  in  the  cold. 

The  volumetric  solntiou  of  red  ohromate  of  potassiom,  or  bii 
mate  of  potassium,  aa  it  is  sometimes  called,  ia  in  the.  Pharmttntpmi 
It  is  made  by  disaolving  14,7^  grains  of  the  salt  in  10,000  grwn  d 
water.  1000  groin  measures  of  this  solution  oontain  foorteen  a^ 
tiiree-fourtli  grains  of  the  ohromate,  or  one-twentieth  of  an  eqni 
valent  in  grains.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  oonverting  I&a"" 
grains  of  iron  from  the  state  of  protoaalt  to  that  of  parsalt  Of 
course  it  will  only  act  in  tlie  presence  of  acid,  for  it  is  really  tkl 
ehromio  anhydride  (Cr,  O,)  in  the  chromate  of  potasainm  (K,Cr,Oi) 
that  acts.    The  following  equation  represents  Uie  reaolion : — 

e  (Fe  0)      +      Or.  O.       =      Cr,  O.       +      8  (Fe.  0,». 


O" 
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Tliii  votomatrio  solation  of  cbromio  salt  is  need  in  a  bnretta  or 
▼oaaal  divided  into  100  puts,  and  it  is  only  uaoasaaiy  to  carefully  £11 
tha  bnrslta  mt  Uib  oommeaoement  of  each  ezparimant,  and  to  add  it, 
dagraa  by  degras,  hdIiI  Uie  wholo  of  the  ferrous  salt  redaeed  by  tho 
eun'H  rays  ia  attain  oxidised  up  to  its  hif;ho8t  terms,  and  then  to 
obserre  how  mnclt  hu  been  added  to  effect  tbia.  Tlie  anmber  of 
degraea  used  is  tbe  measure  of  tbe  ferroaa  salt. 

Now  wa  have  dssoribad  the  volumetrio  aolutioo  of  the  BritUh 
Pkarmacopaia,  but  for  Uiia  special  purpose  wa  thiok  it  will  be  fuand 
more  oanTSDient  to  dilnto  this  aoluLon  with  its  own  Tolmna  of 
Wkter,  it  baviDg  been  fonnd  too  itrooff  for  the  apaoial  purpoee  we 
have  in  hand ;  therefore,  aa  tha  original  solution  equalled  IQAtlie 
grains,  a  burettaful  of  the  diluted  solution  will  oonrert  Bi'oths  of 
protoaalt  of  iron  iato  a  persalt,  and  as  tha  burette  is  generally 
divided  into  a  hundred  dsgreea,  each  degrea  of  this  will  equal  ona- 
hnndreth  of  that  amoont.  Its  oxidising  power  is  equal  to  the 
following,    or  representa   foree   capable    of   doing   the    following 

1,000  gnins,  or  barettefal,  diridad  in  IDO*  =  81  graina  of  Iron. 

„  „  „  =3  2i  grains  of  oxygen. 

„  .  '        „  „  =s  OB  grains  of  carbon. ' 

From  these  fignrea  the  potential  powsi  of  tha  ann's  raya  taaj  ba 
calculated. 

There  ia  one  miuuta  dettul  which  it  is  neoesaary  to  mention. 
How  is  tha  point  determined  at  whicli  the  whole  of  tiia  reduced  iron 
wit  is  re-oxidised  ?  Wa  have  a  suit  wliioli  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  detormtaation  of  this  polnL  Ferrioyanide  of  potauium,  or  rtd 
pruniate  of  potash,  as  it  is  oommooly  called,  poaaeases  llie  properly 
oF  striking  an  intense  blue  colouraticu  with  ferrous  salt,  but  none 
with  fenrio  salt ;  a  little  of  this  aalt  in  aolutioo,  tlierefure,  is  sprinkled 
over  the  eurfaoe  of  a  white  dinner  pla,to,  and,  after  the  addition  of 
each  degrea  of  the  volumetric  solulion  of  the  cLrouiate,  a  drop 
is  taken  on  tlie  end  of  a  rod  from  the  tiaaker  ooiitaioiog  tha 
■ointion  we  are  trying,  and  brought  in  oonUtot  with  one  of  Ilia 
■pots  of  ferricyanide  upon  tha  pUte.  As  loog  as  there  ia  the 
•liglitnt  trace  of  a  ferrous  salt  left  unoxidiaed  it  strikaa  a  blue 
colouration,  but  on  the  oomplation  of  the  operation  the  Teaotioa 
disappears. 

Til  summarise  the  operation  of  whioh  we  have  given  the  detiiils 
above  we  will  append  the  following  sliorl  sketch  :— There  are  SOO  to 
1000  grains  of  the  aolutioo  of  ammoaio-Cerric  oxalats  placed  in  a 
bwker,  and  this  beaker,  after  being  inaerted  in  the  blackened 
cardboard  case,  is  so  placed  tliat  the  light  may  fall  directly  through 
tlie  standard  orifice.  If  it  be  determined  to  give  a  long  exposure,  ur 
if  the  light  be  very  strong,  a  relativaly  larger  amount  of  the  iron  salt 
moat  ba  uaad;  for  it  ia  aeU-evident  that  there  must  ba  a  larger 
amonnt  of  iron  aolntion  present  (han  could  possibly  be  reduced  by  the 
■etinio  influence  in  a  given  time,  whatever  time  that  may  be.  Tha 
preaance  of  an  excess  of  tlia  pMrsalt  of  iron  may  always  be  ensured 
by  testing  a  drop  of  the  aolutioD  with  farrooyaoide  of  potaaaium, 
which  atrvkea  a  blue  colouration  with  the  last-named  salt.juat  in  tlie 
aame  manner  as  ferrioyanide  atrikes  a  blue  colouration  with  the 
ptoto  or  farrons  salta.  It  must  also  ba  remembered  that  the  trace  of 
protosalt  always  present  in  the  solution  of  ammonio-ferrio  oznlate 
most  be  determined  by  the  volumetrio  solution  of  chromate.  This 
first  detormination  or  correction  can  be  marked  upon  Uie  atock 
Teasel  and  used  as  n  correction  for  all  experiments;  but  in  every 
eaae  the  ferrous  salt  present  is  to  ba  deducted  from  the  result. 
AfUr  an  exposure  of  a  given  time  the  beaker  is  taken  out  of  Uie 
case  and  acidulated  with  half- a- drachm  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  volumatric  solution  ia  added  degree  by  degree,  noting  tlie 
state  of  oxidation  by  witlidrawing  a  drop  of  liquid  occasionally  with 
th«  aid  of  the  stirrer  aa  detailed,  and  bringing  it  in  contact  witli  tha 
ferrioyanide  on  the  plato.  Tha  action  is  well  markad  and  easily 
worked  when  ones  the  manipulator  onderstands  the  process.  At 
ordinary  lemperatiirea  the  oxalic  acid  does  not  seem  to  react  npon 
the  ehromia  auhjdride :  therefore  this  method  of  manipulation  would 
probably  piova  moia  simpls  Uuut  tlie  permangaoata  of  potaaaium 
pracflsa. 


We  do  not  give  the  foregoing  method  ea  one  incapable  of  improve- 
ment— because  the  experiments  were  too  msagre  to  warrant  us  in 
a  statement — but  rather  as  the  basis  upon  which  a  very  good  ouenaj 
be  worked  out  bj  attention  to  details. 


Althodob  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has,  in  a  communication  whioh  will 
be  found  under  tlie  head  of  "  Correapondeoce,"  slated  plunly  enough 
that  oarelessnesa  or  mismanagement  in  the  preparation  of  tha  de- 
tergent recommended  by  him  might  reault  in  a  verjr  dangerous 
expiosion,  we  still  consider  it  neoessary  to  add  a  few  worda  to 
Mr.  Lea's  timely  caution.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is  very  easily  prepared 
— scarcely  anything  can  be  more  so.  A  few  crystals  of  iodine  are 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  there  it  is!  But  what  to  do  with  it,  or 
how  to  handle  it  when  obtained,  is  the  question.  The  difforeoce 
between  a  combination  of  ammonia  and  iodine  that  ia  quite  safe  and 
one  that  possesses  fearfully-exploaive  powers  ia  exceedingly  slight, 
although  sufficiently  well  marked  to  prevent  a  really  oarefnl  flXperi> 
mentaliat  from  jeopardising  his  eafsty.  Nothing,  as  we  have  said, 
can  ba  simpler  than  the  making  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  ammonia. 
Flaoaasmallquantity — fifty  or  sixty  grains,  for  example — of  iodine  in 
an  evaporating  dish,  hold  it  over  a  spirit  Ismp  for  a  few  seoonds  until 
it  ia  warmed  and  vapours  bsgin  to  rise,  and  then  add  a  email  quan* 
tity  of  liquor  ammonia.  Upon  the  quantity  added  everytliing  depends; 
aa  the  expari mentaliat  valuea  his  hfe  wa  urge  upon  him  attenuon 
to  the  folliiwing  observations: — If  tha  preparaiinn  is  to  be  used  in 
the  formHtiou  of  the  ammouiii-iudiiiea  of  iiiatiLlH,  see  that  there  ba 
always  an  excess  of  iodine.  No  matter  what  quantity  is  prepared, 
no  harm  wliutover  will  occur  so  long  as  tlie  loiliue  is  iu  exoeas. 
Oold,  silver,  cobalt,  and  other  metiilj  disanlve  instantly  in  tliia 
Bolution,  and  some  of  them  form  exceedingly  beautiful  arborescent 
cryatala ;  for  when  heat  is  applied  t<>  such  a  oryaUlliiie  body  the 
iiidiue  is  driven  awnv,  and  the  iiietKl  ia  seen  in  a  brilliant  matallio 
state.  But  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  aaeertaiued  by  all  the  iudiua 
being  dissolved,  ttie  greatest  care  must  be  taken;  for  with  this 
eacesB  a  dark  powder— Uie  teriudide  of  nitrogen — is  tlirown  down, 
a  portion  of  which  Ilie  size  of  a  muatud-aeed  will,  when  dry,  explode 
by  llie  touch  of  a  feather,  and  with  a  force  cxpabia  of  ahattoring 
objeeta  in  iti*  vicinity.  It  will  explode  even  wliila  wet,  and  aome- 
liines  witliout  being  touched.  Tha  ohluride  and  iodide  of  tiitrngea 
atuid,  in  respect  of  strength,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  the 
ruliniiiuting  eompouuda  yet  kuowo.  Henoa  we  again  enjoin  oare  in 
preparing  or  in  working  with  them. 


Id  The  Brittsb  JimeNAL  ot  Pbotoobapbt  for  1805  I  published  tlia 
resulu  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  made  in  the  endeavour  to 
fix  the  nature  of  development.  Theae  inveatigationa  led  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  iodo-bromide  wet  plate. 
altiiough  a  fdut  image  could  be  brought  out  after  long  and  careful 
washing  by  a  pyrogiillio  developer  in  the  entire  absence  of  silver 
nitrate,*  yet  in  actual  practice  and  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
developed  image  is  mads  up  out  of  silver,  derived,  not  from  tiis 
silver  compounds  of  the  film,  but  from  tha  developerf  mixing  with 
the  bath  solution  with  which  tlie  film  ia  impregnated — so  completely 
ao  that  mercurioua  nitrate  may  be  substituted  in  the  development  for 
silver  nitrate,  and  an  image  may  be  built  up  of  mercury  instead  of 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  ease  of  a  silver  bromide  film  the  sction 
was  found  to  be  very  different.  The  bromide  film  is  modified  by  light 
through  and  tlirough.  and  tha  image  is  formed  entirely  at  its  expense 
(Tbe  BRiTian  Jouhhal  or  PBOTooB*rar,  p.  196S,  361).  This  opinion 
was  expressed  botli  by  Major  Russell  and  myself;  and  in  an  article  oa 
the  subject,  at  page  3TB.  same  volume.  Major  Russell  writes  that  tha 
cammunication  juet  quoted  had  led  him  to  teet  tlie  question  by  dia* 
solving  out  the  diukened  portion  of  the  film.  Tills  experiment 
reaolted  in  tha  diaeovery  of  tlie  now  well-known  method  of  ooDvert* 
ing  a  bromide  negative  into  a  poaitive,  and  established  the  fact  that 

Tea  Baima  JanasAL  or  PHoroaauxT,  IMS,  p.  iU. 

Ibid,  p.  »6l. 
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the  bromida  piatiue  wu  fonned  at  the  expense  of  the  film,  eince  ita 
removal  left  the  film  .caired  out,  as  it  naie,  into  a  leverse  piotiue — a 
Bort  of  oast  of  the  original  image. 

ThsM  views  have  ainoe  paaaed  into  general  aooeptanoe,  but  an 
entile  nnoertiuDty  has  remained  aa  to  the  chemioal  natnre  of  the 
developed  bromide  pietnre.  la  the  oammnmaation  jnat  referred  to 
Major  BiiBsell  eonudeied  that  he  had  proved  it  to  ooDBist  of  metallio 
silver.  Last  year  Captain  Abney  expreased  the  opinion  that  it  con- 
mated  of  ailver  oxide.  I  beUeve  that  neither  of  these  opLniona  is 
oorreot 

Soma  years  ago,  whilst  stndyiDg  the  action  of  light  on  (diver 
iodide,  I  found  that  the  black  aubatance  nhioh  is  prodooed  when 
silver  iodide  is  exposed  to  light  in  oontaot  with  a  s^ntion  of  ailvei 
nitrate  was  resolved,  whan  treated  with  nitrio  acid,  into  metallio 
silver  oi  silver  oxide  (which  dissolved)  and  ordinat;  silver  iodide 
(which  lemained).  A  portion  of  this  black  aabstaiioe,  when  placed 
in  a  beaker  with  nitric  acid,  became  yellow,  of  the  shade  of  ordinary 
silver  iodide,  and  the  nitrio  acid  was  fonnd  to  have  silver  in  solution. 
It  was  proved  in  this  way  that  the  black  snbetanoe  consisted  either 
of  diver  aubiodide  oi  oxyiodide — probably  the  former. 

It  oocarred  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  same  test  could  be  applied 
to  a  bromide  film,  and  I  found  that  the  same  result  followed.  A 
biomide  picture,  from  which  every  trace  of  ordinary  monobromide 
had  been  removed  by  sodium  hypoaulphite,  was  treated  with  nitrio 
acid,  which  dissolved  out  silver,  leaving  behind  a  pale-yellowiah  film 
of  ordinary  silver  bromide.  This  silver  bromide  was  not  there  before, 
or  it  wonld  have  been  removed  by  the  hyposulphite ;  therefore  it 
was  formed  by  (he  aoUon  of  the  nitric  acid  oat  of  the  black  subBlanee 
of  which  the  picture  was  composed,  and,  therefore,  this  black  snb- 
■tanoe  was  either  silver  sub-bromide  or  ailrer  ozybromide — I  think 
probably  the  former. M.  Ciset  Lex. 


CoLouBSD  pboto-Titrified  enamels  command  at  this  moment  the 
highest  prioe  of  any  style  of  photographic  portrait,  because  thej  are 
not  only  the  moat  permanent,  bat  siso  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  joint 
prodncta  of  the  pencil  and  the  camera.  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac 
charges,  if  I  remember  right,  abont  100  francs  (£i)  fop-a  coloured 
eaamel  of  the  smalleet  size,  and  1,000  finncs  (^10)  for  one  of  the 
largest  size,  which  is  an  oval  mit  exceeding  about  six  inches  in  its 
longest  diameter. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  any  cheap  substitute  could  be 
found  for  this  style  of  portrait  which  shoold  be  actually  beantifnl 
and  equally  permanent,  and  done  by  a  process  which  should  not 
require  years  of  painful  experimenting  to  perfect,  or  a  epeoial 
mode  of  colouring,  a  knowledge  of  whioh  is  extremely  difficult  to 
acquire. 

This  substitute  may,  I  think,  be  foond  in  the  mods  of  printing  and 
colouring  oarbon  proob  upon  glass,  which  I  will  now  briefly  describe 
as  the  result  of  many  successful  practical  experiments  which  I  have 
myself  made. 

The  mode  of  printing  upon  glass  by  the  carbon  process  is 
admirably  described  in  the  laat  alition  of  the  Autotypa  Manucd;- 
and  no  one  who  obtains  the  pigmented  tissue  from  the  Autotype 
Company  and  follows  the  inetmctionB  contained  in  that  work  will 
find  any  difficulty  iu  succeeding  with  the  process,  for  it  is,  ia  truth, 
the  simplest  of  all  known  methods  of  printing,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  quickly  perlbimed.  The  following  ia  a  brief  sketch 
of  it  :— 

Excite  the  pigmented  tissue  by  immersing  it  for  half-a-minute  in 
a  strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potaas.  Dry  it  in  the  dark. 
Expose  it  under  the  negative  for  less  than  half  the  time  which  sensi- 
tive albumenisad  paper  would  reqoire.  Pnt  the  exposed  tissue  into 
a  dish  of  cold  water,  with  a  glass  plate  under  it,  and  bring  out  the 

Slate  with  the  pigmented  side  of  the  tissue  adhering  to  it.  IVess  the 
ttter  into  close  contact  with  a  squeegee,  and  leave  it  adhering  for 
about  five  mioutes.   Now  put  the  glass  plate,  with  the  tissue  sticking 


to  it,  into  hot  n 


The 


wiUc 


le  off,  leaving  the  carbon 


print  upon  the  glass,  and  a  httla  more  treatment  with  hot  water  will 
perfectly  develope  it.  The  ^rint  is  now  finished.  The  whole  opera' 
rion  of  exposing  and  developmg  need  not  oconpy  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  even  without  sunshine.  There  is  no  fixing,  no  toning, 
no  fading,  do  trimming,  no  mounting,  no  rolling.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  simplici^  of  the  process  or  the  beauty  of  the  result, 
which,  as  I  hope  to  prove  presently,  is  as  permanent  as  a  vitrified 

Now  comes  the  operation  of  colouring  the  print    Thia  is  to  be 
done  with  opaque  oil  colours,  diluted  to  the  proper  oonaislency  for 


working  with  picture  varnish,  and  applied  to  the  print  itaelf,  which, 
whan  finished,  is  to  be  viewed  from  the  front  through  the  glass. 
Observe  that  Uie  colonr  does  not  hide  Uie  details  of  the  photogn^di. 
beoanse  the  colour  is  seen  behind  them.  In  a  coloured  vitro-enamel 
this  is  not  the  case,  since  the  colonrs'are  applied  to  the  front  of  the 
photograph.  The  coloured  oarbon  enamel  has,  therefore,  greatly 
the  advantage,  ainoe  it  is  coloured  on  a  correct  principle,  whUa  tlu 
enamel  ia  not. 

A  word  or  two  now  abont  the  comparative  permanency  of  these 
two  results.  In  a  coloured  vibified  enamel  the  image,  whkh  is 
composed  of  metallic  oxides,  is  enclosed  within  an  extremely  thin 
film  of  glaze  or  glass.  This  can  be  very  easily  scratched,  and  the 
piotnre  destroyed ;  but  in  a  coloured  oarbon  enamel  the  image, 
which  is  composed  of  oarbon  and  metallio  pigments,  ia  cemented  by 
oil  and  varnish  to  the  back  of  a  glass  plate,  and  if  the  front  of  this 
be  scratched  it  can  be  fresh  ground  and  polished,  so  that  the  pictore 
is  not  neeessarily  destroyed.  In  both  cases  the  back  of  the  |HCtan 
can  be  equally  well  protected  by  a  plate  of  metal  or  glass  permanently 
cemented  to  it.  On  the  whole  the  coloured  oarbon  enamd  aeems  to 
me  to  have  the  greater  ohanoe  of  permanency  and  to  run  the  lesi 
risk  of  damage  by  accident.  Itmust  be  remembered  that  the  fire  to 
which  the  vitrified  enamel  is  snttjected  is  of  a  very  mild  character, 
and  the  heat  only  just  sufficient  to  fuse  the  delicate  film  of  gtssa 
The  picture  would  be  quickly  destroyed  if  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  In  both  cases  the  intenial  causes  of  fading  may  be 
practically  disregarded,  whilst  the  liability  to  irreparable  deatme- 
tion  by  accident  would  be  greater  in  the  caae  of  the  vitrified 
enamel. 

With  respect  to  the  novelty  of  the  process  now  described,  thatUM 
wholly  in  the  method  of  colouring,  which  does  not,  so  Etr  as  I  can 
learn,  seem  to  have  been  employed  until  now.  The  only  mode  of 
backing  or  colouring  a  carbon  print  upon  glaas  which  ia  described  in 
the  J.u0typt  MoKwil  is  conveyed  in  Uie  following  eztraot  from  tlM 
work,  in  which  the  author  saye,  at  page  G4: — 


carbon,  and  therefore  indeetruotible,  picture  within  its  snbetance,  bnt 
with  an  adherent  glass  face.  The  picture  may  be  worked  aptm  behind 
to  any  extent  before  the  white  baoaing  ia  applied.  If  the  nigh  light* 
be  nicely  touched  with  Chinese  white  a  ^y  or  tinted  backing  ma;  be 
applied,  giving  a  most  beantifnl  picture  in  the  deux  eraj/otu  style.  Or 
the  pictare  may  be  tinted  with  oU  or  with  powder  colour  before  bmng 
backed ;  bnt  this  requires  a  ipecial  pigment  paper." 

I  need  not  say  that  tinting  with  oU  colour  before  backing  the  picture 
with  white  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  painting  it  with  opaque 
oil  cobnr  without  any  backing  at  all — a  me^od  of  colouring  carbco 
prints  upon  glass  which,  I  tlmik,  I  may  now  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  to  publiah.  Tbomas  Scmti,  B.A. 

ON  ENAMELLING  AND  THE  USE  OP  DUST  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
CoNsiDEBiALB  attention  has  lately  bean  directed  on  the  oontineat, 
and  more  particularly  in  Austria  and  Qermany,  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ducing duplicates  of  negatives  pracliBed  with  success  by  Herr 
Obemetter,  of  Munich,  and  known  in  this  ooontry  as  Ihe  "  dusting' 
on  "  process.  We  lately  gave  a  brief  note  of  Herr  Jaoobi's  on  the 
sulgect;  but  since  then  much  fuller  information  has  been  published 
by  the  other  gentleman  named,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  so  moch 
interest  to  photographers  that  we  propose  to  lay  before  them  the 
snbetaucc  of  his  remarks. 

In  his  first  paper  Herr  Obemetter  sets  out  by  saying  that,  so  br 
as  he  ia  aware,  a  Mr.  J.  Wyard,  of  London,  was  the  first,  ahoot 
the  year  16S0,  to  use  the  procees  for  oolonred  enamels  on  glass  snd 
Elnglieh  porcelain.  Joubert,  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  and  Poiievin 
worked  in  the  same  manner,  end  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  IBH 
the  second-named  of  these  gentlemen  had  a  cup  and  several  brooehcs 
enamelled  with  bnmt-in  phot^raphs.  Herr  Obemetter  was  induced 
then  to  experiment  with  a  view  to  finding  whether  Uie  appUoatiaD 
of  powder  in  this  way  might  not  be  extended,  and  ainoe  1SS3  he  hu 
used  the  process,  aiming  therewith  at  many  results. 

The  latest  of  these— the  multiphoation  of  negatives  by  thia  pro- 
cess—induced him  to  bring  it  mora  fully  under  the  notice  of  his 
brethren,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  reward  him  by  extending  still 
further  the  field  in  which  it  may  be  useful.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
enamaUing  he  found  no  email  difficulty  in  getting  at  any  details  of 
the  processes  in  use,    They  were  known  only  to  persons  here  and 
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then :  but  in  tho  oooraa  of  a  year  he  had  eUbontad  a  ante  ajstam 
for  himself.  Now  a  ereat  nnmber  of  plans  are  found  pnbliHhed  in  all 
photogtapMo  jonmalB  and  in  every  manual.  Closer  ezaminatioa 
rere^  that  thero  is  little  differenoe  amongit  these  plans ;  bnt  it  is 
noticeable  that  they  all  show  the  same  kinds  of  iraperfeotionB,  even 
io  the  latest  published  methods,  bat  which  are  impossible  by  the 
certain  method  employed  by  him. 

The  plan  hitherto  generally  pnraaed  was  to  mix  a  bichromate  salt 
with  some  oritanio  body— snoh  as  albumen,  gelatine,  gum  dextrine, 
gelatine,  angar,  ftc— coat  a  glass,  or  paper,  or  poroelain  with  it,  print  it 
nnder  a  positive,  so  that  the  film  is  made  partially  joeoloble.  and 
then  dost  over  it  the  enamel  oolanr,  which  adheres  only  where  the 
li^t  has  not  been.  Whatever  the  after-treatment  of  sach  an  image, 
it  is  always  neoasaaiy  to  wash  out  the  soperflDona  obiomatea  by 
meona  of  an  acid,  and  the  employment  of  tbia  acid  is  a  great  soaroe 
of  &iliire.  Tho  resolts  are  not  good,  the  tone  is  bad,  and  when 
bnmt-in  on  porcelain  the  picture  comes  oat  doll.  Id  his  earlier 
experiments  Herr  Obemettei  found  that  the  origin  of  the  flat,  mis- 
eolonred  pietnres  which  ho  got  lay  in  a  chemical  change  in  the 
ooloara  originally  used.  In  order  to  find  ont  the  aotion  of  the 
Tarions  agents  used  in  the  formation  of  the  image  on  these  enamel 
ooioniB  he  took  them  ia  turns  and  burnt  in  the  pictoies  so  taken  on 
porcelain  with  these  resnlts. 

Water  and  the  organio  bodies — such  as  gum,  albamen,  &o. — an 
witiioat  any  influence ;  the  colours  used  therowith  and  washed 
therewith  oome  ont  of  the  fire  without  chance.  Chromate  salts 
deacroy  the  lead  fusion  of  the  colour,  and  give  ehromic  oxide  of  lead. 
If  the  oolotm  are  used  with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  biohromate 
salt  it  will  be  found  that  all  fnsion  will  be  stoppod,  and  that  instead 
the  oxida  will  be  there.  Such  eolonis  givei  when  burnt,  no  gloss 
whatever.  By  nsuig  a  single  chromate  which  ia  nentral  or  alkaline 
the  result  may  be  better,  and,  if  a  good  gloss  con  be  so  obtained,  the 
eolours  will  be  fbond  unchanged.  Bat  with  aoid  of  any  kind  fusion 
is  stopped,  the  metallic  oxides  of  the  individual  oolonrs  then  beoome 
partially  altered  and  dissolved,  and  the  colours  themselves  lose  their 
bae  and  briUianoe;  for  tbej  are.  in  hot,  enamel  colours  no  longer, 
bnt  only  a  mixture  of  rather  soluble  oxides,  such  as  oxide  of  copper 
or  cobalt,  oi  as  ailioates.  Yet  in  nearly  all  the  methods  hitherto 
published  it  is  recommended  that  the  powdery  image  shonld  be 
washed  in  weak  acid  or  plonged  in  it.  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  excess 
of  biohromate,  although  it  has  been  long  known  that  this  is  the  chief 
eanse  of  bad  tones  and  imperfect  fusion. 

The  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty  lies  at  hand — we  have  only  to 
take  an  alkali  instead  of  on  acid.  This  will  neutralise  the  action  of 
the  bichromate,  will  act  as  a  solvent  of  the  ohromio  oxide  of  lead, 
and  will  lay  hold  of  the  other  oxides  in  fusion.  Enamel  colours 
aufier  no  alteration  from  treatment  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or 
soda.  This  method  Herr  Obernetter  has  used  for  ten  years,  and  he 
ascribes  to  it  the  uniform  Buooess  which  has  attended  his  operations. 
All  pDblished  methods  are  alike  usable  if  the  word  "  acid  "  be 
eUminated  fixim  the  formuiffi,  and  he  is  eonvineed  that  all  those 
firms  who  showed  beautiful  results  at  the  lost  exhibition  did  so  only 
becanse  they  used  alkalies  instead  of  ooids  for  washing  ont  the 
stupids  ofatomatee ;  and,  however  they  may  have  oome  to  adopt  this 
system— whether  from  any  Jnflnence  direct  or  indirect  of  his  or  not— 
Uerr  Obemettei  ia  resolved  that  be  shall  be  the  first  to  make  the 
thing  known  for  the  general  »>od. 

It  is  not  veeesaa^,  he  thirlJcs,  to  distingnish  the  various  sensitive 
films  nsed  as  to  their  Bensttireiiess,  for  all  of  them  ore  pretty  much 
alike.    Onm  dextrine,  albumen,  or  gelatine,  with  more  or  less  sugar. 


equal  results.  Herr  Obernetter  uses  for  porcelain  the  simplest  pos- 
sible formula,  namely,  gum  and  grape  sugar,  with  glycerine  added 
to  regulate  the  aolnbility  of  the  film,  aocording  to  Uie  state  of  the 
atmosphere — the  most  troublesome  adjunct  of  ell,  and  one  that  only 
use  and  experience  can  enable  one  to  combat 

Many  people  torment  themselves  on  oocount  of  this  with  making, 
pouring,  and  dusting  the  solution  and  film  in  the  dark ;  bat  this  is 
not  necessary.  A  solution  made  in  the  light  does  not  lose  its  good 
qualities;  neither  does  the  film,  if  only  exposed  ao  long  aa  ia 
neeessary  to  take  the  plate  out  or  put  it  into  the  copying-frame.  All 
Herr  Obemetter'B  poroelidn  enamels  are  done  in  the  ordinary  day- 
l^ht  in  that  fashion. 

Wbosrer  ones  works  with  this  method  will  not  be  slow  to  observe 
that  it  ia  capable  of  various  applications.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
jna  making  his  porcelain  enamels  beautiful  stereoscopic  transporeu- 
dea  were  being  made  by  the  process  in  Paris,  and  these  he  had 
aetnally  reprinted  on  to  cops,  goblets,  &e.,  as  bumt-in  photographs. 
Thqr  wsraunTamished,  easily  damaged,  and  done  on  very  tiiin  ghas. 


aot 


Cut  in  halves,  they  were  printed  firom  thus :— A  solution  was  made 
consisting  of— 

Gelatine 15    grains. 

Gum  80        „ 

Sugar 120 

Bichromate  of  amm 60        „ 

Water 6j  ounces. 

A  plate  was  coated  with  this  solution,  dried,  and  exposed  nuder 
the  half  stereoscopic  positive.  It  was  then  powdered  over  with 
finely-divided  silver,  obtainable  by  adding  sulphate  of  iron  to  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  weaker  the  silver  solution  the 
finer  the  jwrtioles  precipitated.  To  precipitate,  wash,  and  dry  this 
sabstanoe  is  a  long  and  not  very  pleasant  labour,  and  it  is  costly ; 
henoe  Harr  Obenietter  sought  long  to  find  some  substance  that 
would  do  better  than  it.  He  tried  oxide  of  iron,  earth  colours,  &o., 
and  at  last  lighted  on  graphite  aa  a  substance  reasonable  in  price  and 
adapted  for  all  purposes.  If  the  image  were  too  dense  on  the  plate 
it  was  washed  over  once  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  spirits,  and 
water  in  equal  parts,  thus  removing  the  sugar  and  chromate.  and 
then  varnished.  Six  or  more  duplicates  of  the  original  were  thus 
taken,  and  then  it  was  possible  to  print  several  pictures  on  poroelain 
at  a  time.  These  positives  were  all  reversed,  and  gave,  therefore, 
images  the  right  way  on  the  porcelain;  and  it  was  just  as  easy 
to  reproduce  negatives  in  the  same  way,  only  he  did  not  require  to 
do  so  in  his  busineBS,  and  others  did  not  want  them. 

Yet  another  interesting  experiment  is  the  foUowing :  —  Goat  a 
capper,  zinc,  or  glass  plate  with  a  thick  solntion  made  as  follows : — 

Gelatine  160  grains. 

Glycerine 30      „ 

Biohromate  of  amm 60      „ 

W*r  1|  ounce. 

Let  it  dry,  and  expose  under  a  reversed  negative.  After  exposure 
dust  it  over  with  the  finest  zino  powder  obtainable.  If  the  plate  be 
held  flat  one  can  easily  see  whether  and  when  the  image  appears  a 
omplete  positive  in  reflected  light.    Bnt  if  a  deeper,  mere  t;rpogra- 

iihio,  plate  is  wanted  the  dusting  should  be  oootinaed  till  this  is  no 
onger  possible.  With  glass  it  is  easy  to  see  when  the  plate  is  dense 
bv  transmitted  light ;  but  with  copper  one  must  use  the  graiuiog  of 
the  deep  shadows  as  a  guide.  When  the  plate  is  properly  developed 
in  this  fkshion  it  should  be  washed  witb  water  until  the  yellow 
of  the  excess  bichromate  is  all  removed,  and  then  set  up  to  dry 
epontaneously.  If  the  chromate  be  not  all  washed  ont  it  may  happen 
that  exposure  to  light  for  a  long  time  or  to  a  heat  of  about  160°  will 
render  the  whole  of  the  film  insoluble.  Should  it  beoome  so  from 
this  or  any  other  oause  it  may  be  treated  with  a  diluted  solution 
of  spirit  of  Bait.  The  zino  is  by  this  means  dissolved  off,  and  the 
hydrogen  formed  in  the  process  rednces  the  insoluble  gelatine  when 
coming  in  contact  therewith  in  ttatu  natceitti  to  its  previous  soluble 
condition.  By  damping  with  water  films  of  this  sort  may  be  printed 
from  OS  from  a  lithographic  stone;  and  if  a  reUef  be  wanted  the 
piste  has  merely  to  be  washed  with  warm  water,  when  the  surfiMie 
rises  under  the  zino  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  its  deposit,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  solubihty  of  the  film.  The  method  ia  only  useful 
for  line  engraving  reproduction,  however,  owing  to  absence  of  half- 

Herr  Obernetter  thinks  that  plates  for  typographic  printing  might 
be  obtained  thus.  The  first  pictures  hs  did  in  a  press  were  done  in 
this  way,  and  even  now,  when  he  has  a  lo^e  edition  to  gel  rapidly 
ready — especislly  if  it  be  of  sharp  outiines  or  maps — be  has  still 
recourse  to  it.  There  is  a  great  drawback,  however,  to  working  with 
the  zinc,  on  account  of  its  unheolthiness.  Half-a-day's  work  with  it 
will  produce  on  the  morrow  a  metallic  taste  is  the  mouth,  loss 
of  appetite  and  sickness ;  and,  though  this  can  be  partially  guarded 
against  by  breathing  throngh  a  respirator,  it  cannot  be  wholly  over- 
come, and  it  is,  besides,  needful  often  to  breathe  upon  the  plate,  in 
order  to  complete  the  picture.  So  that  one  can  only  do  two  or  three 
plates  in  a  day  without  injury. 

Further  notes  upon  this  interesting  subject,  dealing  with  the  use 
of  iron  and  other  metallic  oxides,  wiliba  given  at  a  future  time. 
A.  J.  W. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 
Bv  *  Fa>ir*Tam  PaanxiBArBiK. 
I  QUITE  admit  what  yon  term  the  "  importance  and  responsibility  " 
of  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Patents  to  which  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortiey  has  been  appointed.  Tliat  Museum  is  at  present 
simply  a  di^race  to  the  nation ;  even  the  well-worn  expression 
"  oribb'd,  cabiu'd,  and  confin'd  "  will  not  apply  to  it.  The  only  phrase 
to  apply  to  the  establishment  that  I  oan  at  present  tiiink  of  by 
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which  atrict  justice  mftj  tra  randeted  is  the  amorphou 
ir  Colonel  Wortle;  real);  desire  to  "       '     '  ' 


-"cbaotio." 

with  nhnt  oaghC  to  be  a  lueful  and  educational  inatitution  of  tiie 
highest  oliaraeter,  let  liim  move  heaven  and  earth  and  ilia  Qovecn- 
ment — with  wliom  he  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  devoid  of  influence — 
to  obUia  a  new  aite  for  the  Huaeum.  The  Fataat  Miiaeum  of  Great 
Britain  ought  to  be  something  very  diffureut  from  what  it  has  been 
hitherto. 

Ill  expreaaing  m;  f^tifioation  at  seeing  Mr.  M,  Carej  Lea  osee 
more  amongst  your  regular  conlributora  I  believe  I  apeak  the 
aeiilimanta  of  Kverj  reader  of  Uiia  JournaJ.  I  trust  that  during  hia 
reoeiit  sojourn  in  Europe  ha  lias  reoaived  auoh  an  amomit  of  plij'aical 
invigiirKUOu  as  will  permit  him  fur  man;  years  to  ecime  to  ounduot 
tliosa  reaaaroiies  which  have  hitherto  proved  so  valuable  and  aug- 

I  do  not  know  Sigaor  Naja,  of  Venice.  I  oertainly  liave  not,  so 
far  as  [  itm  aware,  ever  inec  Jiim  in  my  peripitetio  wanderinga ;  but 
I  dii  lliitik  lliHt  there  must  be  many  other  pliotograpliie  artiats  in 
Veiiioe  beside  liim,  and  aome  tlmt  are  ratlier  better,  if  wa  aooapt  tlie 
eatimal«  given  of  him  and  liia  works  by  "  A.  3.  W."  I  bavo  access 
to  a  folio  of  views  in  Venice,  none  of  whioh  bear  the  name,  as  arliat.' 
of  Signor  Naja^,  but  moat  of  ihaae  works  are  renlly  excellent.  They 
ciiat  only  tt<npenee  each  in  Venice,  and  I  uuhesitatingl.v  affirm  tlint 
thny  are  far  superior  to  many  pholograplis  taken  iu  England  and 
offureil  fur  aal-i  at  a  guinea.  It  appeara  tlmt  the  aeorat  of  cheap  pboto- 
fCrHpliia  art  in  Veuice  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  dark  room  iu  which 
the  pholograplier  preparea  hia  plat«s  is,  in  most  instances,  witliin  a 
few  minutes'  walk  uf  the  moat  pictureaque,  notable,  and  graphic 
eulijeota  in  that  hiatoric  and  once  world-famed  old  ra^blio.  Tlie 
facility  with  which  fresli  negatives  may  be  obtained  prevents  any 
local  artiat  from  naing  old  or  bad  ones;  and  competition,  while  it 
tends  to  keep  down  the  prices  for  such  works,  also  ensures  the 
keeping  np  of  the  quality.  I  do  not  imagine  that  photographic 
operators  receive  higli  pay  in  Venice,  and  it  is  posaibla  that  the 
dealers  thero  are  satisfied  with  amall  profits. 

Wlieo  the  large  stock  of  indecent  prints  and  negatives  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hajler  were  seized  by  the  police  a  jnontli  ago  (the  largest 
seizure  of  the  kind  ever  made)  it  was  atated  tliat  aome  of  the  more 
olijectianabla  of  tlie  portraits  were  recognised  aa  those  of  the  artist's 
wife.  This,  it  seams,  is  an  error ;  and  it  arose  from  the  police  having 
mistaken  for  his  wife  one  of  the  numerous  professional  models 
employed  by  Hajler.  Many  of  the  negatives  a^zed  are  leported  to 
be  veritable  woilia  of  art  aa  regards  the  lighting  and  arrangement 
of  the  figurea ;  and,  aa  spacial  furniture  and  accessories  were  made 
for  miMt  of  the  piolurea,  the  pecuniary  outlay  involved  in  this  trade 
must  have  been  enormous.  Hayler  liad  a  large  number  of  artistic 
and  photographio  acquaintances,  by  whom  hia  art  powers,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  acutplnre,  were  well  recoKnieed.  As  no  charge  is 
made  againat  him  of  havingofferedany  of  these  productions  for  sale, 
a  curious  question  might  arise  aa  to  the  right  of  the  police  to  seize 
Buoh  property.  Aa  Mr.  Hayler  haa,  however,  "retired"  from  this 
oouQtry,  it  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  right  of  the  polire  will 
not  be  anestioned,  and  that  the  negatives  and  pictnies  will  be 
destroyed. 

A  good  deal  having  appeared  in  the  Jonmal  of  late  eonceiniiig  the 
uses  of  aniline  coloura  in  photography  I  am  in  a  poaition  to  add  to 
what  has  been  already  written  by  giving,  from  personal  experience, 
au  exoellent  way  of  making  a  deep,  ruddy,  orange  glass  for  the 
studio  window,  and  which,  when  sulgeeted  to  the  bromide  of  silver 
teat,  ahiiis  out  most  effectually  all  ttie  actinic  rays,  while  still  admit- 
ting Bufficient  light  by  which  to  eee  to  work.  It  conaisis  in  eolk)- 
diuiiiaing  both  sides  of  the  glaas  that  is  to  be  treated,  using  a  strong, 
tough  collodion  for  this  purpose.  When  the  film  has  dried  one  side 
is  treated  with  rosrine— a  deep,  red,  aniline  dye,  procurable  at  the 
drysaliers' — and  the  oilier  with  aurine.  I  nsed  the  former  aa  an 
aqueoua,  iba  latter  as  an  alcoholic,  solution.  The  plate  of  glaas  thus 
treated  will  become  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  orange  colour.  The 
surfaces  shonld  afterwarda  receive  a  coating  of  varnish. 

What  ia  a  ponnd  of  eollodion  ?  This  quealion  has  been  pat  by 
Mr.  Sutton.  Owing  to  the  sreater  specific  lightness  of  a  mixture 
of  etlier  and  alcohol  than  that  of  water,  a  pound  weight  of  tlie 
former  containa  several  ounces  more  than  a  aimiiar  weight  of  tlie 
latter— in  fact,  it  oomes  to  as  near  twenty  ounces  arpoaaible ;  and, 
ae  there  are  this  number  of  fluid  ounces  iy  a  pint,  a  pound  and  a 
pint  are  synonymous  terms  when  applied  to  collodion. 
(To  bt  eonchded  in  our  neHt.) 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Tan  unfortunate  or,  perhaps,  asit  may  turn  out, fortunate  "bickering' 
of  which  liis  London  Pliotographio  Society  haa  for  aome  montlia  been 
tlie  arena  has  called  forth  a  host  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  photographic  socieliea  in  general,  and  of  tlia  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  particular.  It  is  nodouljt  trne  that  lliose  who  are 
in  liie  midst  of  a  violent  thunder-storm  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
reason  with  calm  philoaopliy  on  the  cause  and  pfobable  effcola  of  the 
''■lemeiital  war;"  while  those  who  only  watch  at  a  safe  distance  are 
uUe  not  only  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  display,  but,  also, 
reasoning  from  paat  experience,  to  see  that,  al(li0U(jh  probably 
dangerous  to  some  of  tliuse  who  are  in  its  centre,  it  will  certainly 
clenr  the  atmosphere,  and  inaugurate  a  season  of  fair  woatlier.  Tlie 
same  uliservalioo  is,  no  doubt,  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
internal  commotion  in  the  London  Pliotograpliie  Society.  I  believe, 
however,  that,  although  some  good  and  useful  members  may,  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  the  miaunderatandinga,  be  last  to  it,  there  are  enough  of 
good  men  and  true  left  to  take  the  reins  in  hand,  and  carry  out  the 
work  of  reorganiaation  in  auch  a  way  as  will  not  only  re-establish  it 
on  a  permanent  baaia,  hut  make  it  really  mors  useful  than  it  haa  ever 

Altliough,  however,  I  consider  that  most  of  the  snggeetions  are  net 
only  uuiiecessary  but  inapplicable  to  the  London  Photographis 
Souiety,  I  do  nut  tiiink  they  should  be  altogether  lost  sight  of.  My 
inttintion,  therefore,  is  rather  to  put  them  into  form,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  taken  up  and  turned  to  practical  account  The  sug- 
gestions referred  to  miiy  be  clHSaed  under  three  heads : — First,  that 
pliotographio  societies  should  turn  their  attention  altogether,  or 
almost  altogether,  to  the  variona  branohea  of  science  with  which 
photography  is  connected.  Second,  that  the  London  Fhotographie 
Society  ahould  be  converted  into  a  sort  of  national  peregrinating 
institution,  similarto  tlis  "American  Convention,"  or  the  "British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference" — a  satellite  of  the  Bridah  Aasocialion. 
Third,  that  the  Society  take  high  ground— that  Ihs  lelteis 
M.L.P.S.  after  a  man's  name  should  not  merely  signify  that  hs  was 
anxious  to  learn  and  willing  to  communicate,  but  tliat  he  had 
already  atained  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  and  might  with 
more  confidence,  in  virtue  of  the  posseaaion  of  these  letters,  ba 
entrusted  witli  the  execution  of  the  portraits  of  the  family  group,  or 
the  Bun-picture  of  the  newly-pnrchased  estate,  with  ita  buutifully-  . 
aitnated  mansion -honse. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  of  your  oorrespondenla  who  would  thus 
define  the  work  of  a  photographic  society.  I  rather  think  it  should 
be,  as  it  has  liillierlo  been,  a  neutral  platform  on  which  may  meet  all 
who  are  interested  in  our  art — those  who  know  much,  as  veil  u 
tliose  who  know  little — the  great  object  being  that,  juat  na  when 
objects  of  varied  temperatures  are  brought  into  contact  there  is  s 
constant  tendency  to  tlie  equilibrium  of  heat,  so  shall  there  be  a 
gradual  but  certain  bringing  about  of  au  equilibrium  of  knowledita 
— not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  beat,  by  one  body  losing  sad 
'  anotlier  gaining,  but,  aa  the  teacher  always  learns  while  hs  teaches, 
by  a  gradual  and  constant  increase  iu  the  general  knowledge  of  *U 
concerned.  In  addition  to  this  there  ia  the  frequent  meeting  of 
members  face  to  face,  by  which  little  angularities  get  rubbed  off',  and 
trade  jealousies  are  removed  or  materially  lessened,  while  the  iotec- 
oourae  between  amateur  aud  profaBsional  is  found  to  become  beneficial 
to  both.  In  ahort,  a  photographic  society  should  be  a  kind  of  matoal 
improvement  asaooiation,  iu  which  all  meet  on  equal  terms,  and 
where  each  commuuicates  whatever  informaiJoa  be  may  possess  ot 
acquire  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  otlier  members. 

Although  I  thus  do  not  consider  that  the  suggestions  classed  under 
the  three  lieads  already  mentioned  come  fairly  under  the  operalioD* 
of  the  ordinary  photographic  society,  I  am  stiU  decidedly  of  opinios 
that  they  might  be  combined,  and  willi  certain  additions  laada 
to  form  an  association  or  institution  from  which  the  whole  pboto- 
graphic  brotherhood  would  derive  much  benefit. 

Notwithstanding  much  that  has  been  written  in  praise  of  the  work 
of  photographers  in  other  countries,  X  beheve  that  for  the  honeat 
untouched  work  of  the  camera,  either  in  portrait  or  laodsoape,  sad 
eapecially  in  the  latter,  England  is  quite  able  to  maintain  a  fnffi' 
place;  but  I  know  also  that  aome  of  those  who  occupy  tlie  foretniial 
rank  are  most  ready  to  bewail  their  want  of  the  technical  knowladga 
of  the  materials  and  processes  which  mechanically  Uiey  manage  aa 
wptl,  and  would  be  the  firat  to  support  any  efficient  and  practical 
sff.irt  by  which,  perhaps,  not  only  tliemselves.  hut  their  auocesson. 
might  readily  acquire  tlie  desiderated  information. 

Of  couras  I  am  well  aware  that  the  absence  of  technicil  knowledge 
is  not  confined  to  the  photographio  profession,  but  it  is  only  with  it 
that  I  have  at  prsaent  to  do ;  and  although  one  oan  hardly  sxpeot 
that  those  who  havo  advanced  themselves  to  a  position  in  which  all 
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-  the  m&tAriKl  oomrorts  of  life,  and  more,  are  easil;  seonred,  will  kits 
tbemselTttB  to  the  necesiarj  stadj,  it  ia  to  be  tioped  lliBit  the  Urge 
bod;  ot  auiataots,  wlio  are  by-and-b;  to  be  the  maHters,  only  wait 
lor  a  faTonrable  oppoitunity  to  beooine  tboruuglily  acquainted  witlk 
tlis  natura  and  properties  and  the  laws  wliich  ttOToni  tlie  raateiialg 
ftud  forces  on  whicli  llieir  operationi  depend.  'X'hat  tbia  information 
la  mueli  needed  there  can  be  no  doubt:  A  look  tltrougb  tlie 
oorreapondenoe  of  pUotograpbio  aerial  litenttnre  bears  only  too 
ample  evidenea  of  the  fact,  while  a  little  aonreTaation  with  a  large 
majority  of  the  devotees  of  the  camera  would  make  it  still  more 
apparent 

As  BD  example  of  the  little  attention  tJist  ia  paid  by  some  would- 
be  photographers  to  tliatnitb  wbioh  they  ought  tobemostoonaerned, 
I  may  mention  a  case  wliich  earns  under  my  observation  recently. 
A  jDUDg  mail,  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  ability,  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  four  yeaiB  with  one  of  oar  leadiag  professional  plioto- 
grspheiB,  and  during  tliat  time  had  the  ordinary  opportunities  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  that  could  he  tanglit.  Tlte  nature  and 
properties  of  thecbemicals  used,  however,  eonld  hardly  have  formed  i 
part  of  the  iostrnation,  as,  on  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeahip  | 


equipped,  bnt  only  to  retura  after  three  days,  with  disappointment  as 
tlie  result  of  bis  labonrs.  Having  been  applied  to  for  help  out  of  his 
trouble,  I  found  that  he  had,  to  secure  immunity  from  breakage, 
carried  his  hath  of  eighty  ounces  in  a  tin  flask  which  had  been 
parpoeely  made  as  a  decided  improvement  over  the  ordinary 
Winclieater  quart,  oi  watertight  baib.  That  our  friend  was  not 
vritltont  ability  ia  shown  from  the  fact  that,  disgusted  by  his  first 
■ttempt  at  photi^aphy  on  his  own  account,  he  threw  it  up  as  a 
profession  and  touk  to  the  brush,  and  his  piatnres  are  not  only  well 
apoken  of  by  the  critics,  who  sometimes  know  little  of  the  aubjecta 
on  which  tliey  wriEe,  bnt  have  this  higher  proof  of  exoellenoe— they 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  I 

This  is,  of  coarse,  an  extreme  case ;  bnt  columns  might  be  filled  I 
with  examples  equally  absurd,  though  probably  less  glaring.  Nor  ia 
tiiS  want  of  knowledge  of  which  I  complain  oonfined  to  our  own 
eonntry.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  one  mem- 
ber ie  reported  to  have  said,  in  speaking  of  his  developer— "A 
ohemist  told  me  that  sulphuric  acid  was  the  best  to  onita  with  iron, 
■Dd  wherever  I  had  to  use  iron  I  would  find  it  to  ha  the  most 
naefnl.  Upon  that  eDggastion  I  took  eqnal  portions  of  nitrate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  theu  added  water  to  make  a  stock 
■olution.  To  this  stock  solution  I  would  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
alcohol,  and  tliis  was  added  to  the  fron  solution  instead  of  aoetib 
«cid."  He  did  not  seam  to  be  awai'e  that  when  sulphurio  acid  was 
added  to  nitrate  of  potass  B  dooompoaition  took  place,  thu 

K  NO.  4-  H.  SO.  =H  NO.  +  HK  SO,, 
one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  tba  sulphurio  aoid  being  displaced 
by  the  potasainm  of   the  potass  nitrate,   forming  acid  sulphate  of 

eitass,  the  dieplaoed  hydrogen  taking  Uie  place  of  the  polsssinm, 
nning  iiitria  acid,  so  that  this  latter,  and  not  sulphuric  aoid,  was 
what  he  bad  been  using.  Of  course  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
one  member  at  a  meeting  was  not  quite  well  read  up  in  the  result 
of  his  experiments;  but  the  fact  that  no  one  attempted  to  put  him 
right  showB  that  technical  knowledse  ia  needed  in  America  as  well 
am  ia  this  oounliy.  A  Fbovikcial  PaorooitAFBSii. 


ON  THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION 
OF  THE  SOLAR  SPECTRUM,  WITH  PROPOSALS  FOR 
UEASURINO  THE  SAME. 
In  hie  speotro-pbotographic  researches  with  bromide  of  silver  plates 
Dr.  Togo]  aome  time  ago  songht,  besides  discovering  the  action  of 
varions  absorbing  agents,  to  establish  the  ohemioal  aotlon  of  the 
•pactmm  on  pure  bromide  of  silver.    Bnt  he  found  it  impossible,  in 

S>ile  of  care  in  using  the  same  materials,  to  obtain  uniform  results, 
be  action  always  extended,  in  varying  degrees,  into  the  violet 
ud  nltra-vklet  nya,  and  more  or  less  into  the  yellow  and  red  on  the 
other  hand.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  these  variations  to 
an  inequality  in  the  aansitivenesB  of  the  plates ;  but  several  trials  of 
ptale*  placed  side  by  Rld»in  the  camera,  and  exposed  together  with 
two  lenses  of  equal  power,  proved  that  the  plates  were  not  at  &ult— 
tbe  variations  in  their  senaitiveness  were  too  alight  to  acoonnt  for 
Uie  difCerences  in  the  spectrosoopio  image.  The  causa  could  only, 
therefora,  be  m  the  relative  intensities  of  the  speeltoicopia  colours  at 
different  times. 

Now,  it  ia  wdl  known  that  towarda  snuset,  when  the  ra^  have  to 
baval  a  long  way  through  the  atmosphere,  the  intensity  of  the  violet 


aide  of  the  speatmm  is  very  dlstinotly  lowered,  as  ia  that  of  the  red. 
In  the  speotrum  of  the  setting  sun  violet  often  fails  altogether. 
Buusen  and  Roscoe  also  reoognise  thtt  tlie  chemical  strength  of  the 
-various  rays  ia  extinguished  in  the  atmosphere  in  differing  degrees 
at  different  times  of  the  day.  Botlt  of  thasa  iDvestigators,  however, 
devoted  but  few  experiments  to  the  subject,  and  concerned  themselves 
only  with  the  slrsngth  of  tlie  action  of  the  sun's  rays  aa  a  whole. 
Without,  therefore,  taking  into  account  the  part  which  each  particular 
colour  took  in  the  changes,  tliey  noted  the  weakening  of  the 
general  intensity  of  tlie  rays  as  the  son  aank  towards  the  horizon  or 
as  the  barometer  rose. 

Bunsen  and  Roscoe  also  employed  a  photometer  for  ascertaining 
the  degrees  of  sensitiveness  of  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays — 
a  plan  Utile  to  be  recommended.  Dr.  Vogel'a  bromide  of  silver 
plates  showed  these  variations  very  much  more  oleaily,  and  lie  has 
registered  his  observations  in  a  tabulated  form,  which  we  shall 
append.  The  perpendicular  lines  of  that  table  indicate  the  visible 
lines  in  the  spectrum,  and  tlio  horizontal  lines  show  the  extent  to 
which  the  bromide  film  was  affected  by  tlie  colours  of  that  spectrum 
under  the  conditions  given  as  to  sun's  altitude,  time  of  exposure, 
atmospheric  moisture,  &c,  Thns,  the  firat  horiEontal  line  shows  the 
action  of  the  speotrum  to  extend  on  the  plate  from  about  six  minutes 
over  H  to  about  five  minutes  beyond  D  iu  the  yellow. 

On  tlie  ITth  of  October,  the  aun  being  distinctly  lower  than 
at  tlie  former  experiment.  Dr.  Vogel  lengthened  his  exposure 
and  the  action  extended  into  the  ultra-violet ;  Lut,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  orange  or  yellow  rays  showed  no  actinicism  whatever 
— a  circumstance  not  to  be  explained  by  the  changed  position 
of  the  heliostat  mirror  The  comparison  between  the  resulta  of 
this  day  and  tlie  next  are  interesting.  The  oonditions  as  to 
exposure,  sun's  altitude,  &c.,  were  the  same,  yet  the  results  are 
very  different,  and  a  similar  variation  occnrs  in  the  case  of  the 
experiments  of  the  2Sth  and  30th  October.  In  this  ease  the  aun  was 
distinctly  lower  on  the  30th,  and  yet  the  resulting  image  is  stronger. 
The  plalel  of  the  Ist  November  do  not  show  a  trace  of  the  violet 
action,  notvithstaoding  that  tlie  sun  was  higher,  atmospherio 
pressure  less,  and.  although  the  exposure  was  longer,  the  action  in 
this  instance,  as  on  the  S9tli  October,  extended  very  far  into  the  red 
rays.  November  permitted  of  only  one  experiment  with  the  aun 
at  IS.fi',  but  in  December  he  got  three  at  an  altitude  much  lower 
than  that.  Two  of  these  were  made  on  the  Tth — one  in  tlie  morning 
.n  the  afternoon — and  these  illuBtrate  clearly  the  lessening  of 
ic  force  of  the  violet  rays  aa  the  sun  goes  down,  while  that 
of  the  red  increases.  Very  notewortiiy.  too.  is  the  experiment  of 
December  Slst.  In  spite  of  the  low  poaition  of  the  aun  a  very 
extended  image  was  obtained,  extending  into  tbe  ultra  violet  as  well 
e^  far  into  the  orange. 

In  all  tliese  experiments  a  completely  clear  sky  was  ehoaen.  The 
origin  of  tlie  variations  in  the  chemioal  action  of  the  solar  spectrum 
cannot,  therefore,  lie  in  clonda  or  anylliing  of  that  sort  Neittier  is 
it  very  likely  that  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  sun's  snrfaoe  oan 
have  anytliiog  to  do  with  the  matter,  for  tlie  time  between  the 
experimauta  ia  often  too  short  to  allow  of  any  such  taking  effect. 
The  observations  are,  however,  as  yet  too  incomplete  to  allow  of  any 
definite  solution  of  the  point  being  obtained.  Oenerally,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  action  towards  the  violet  side  of  the  spectrum 
grows  less  when  the  red  increases,  and  vice  vertd ;  but  Ibo  image 
indicated  by  Une  10  shows  an  exception  to  this,  and  the  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  In  the  comparable 
lines  2  and  3  and  4,  G  and  6  is  the  decrease  of  violet  action  and 
increase  of  red  distinctly  recognisable  as  due  to  this  influence.  This 
observation,  however,  does  not  agree  with  Jansen's  experience,  who 
found  that  when  moiature  previuled  the  lines  of  absorption  were 
numerous,  not  only  in  the  violet  rays,  bnt  in  the  red  also.  , 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  non-action  of  the  violet  rays  on 
bromide  of  silver  films  by  no  means  justifies  one  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  at  the  time  of  the  observation  being  made  these  had 
become  entirely  non-actinic.  The  violet  rays  were  always  tliere,  and 
visible  enough  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  capable  of  impreasing  tlie  iodide 
film,  of  which  the  sensitiveness  is  greater  than  the  bromide. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  more  insensitive  still  than  bromide,  and  hence 
it  ocourred  that  Roscoe  and  Thorp  conld  not  obtain  with  it  any  image 
in  the  ordinary  daylight  with  the  aun  below  10*,  while  a  photographic 
bromo-iodide  plate  gave  an  instantaneous  image  of  the  sun  as  it  was 
setting. 

These  reeearches  seem  to  indicate  only  the  variations  of  the  actinia 
powers  of  tlia  coloured  rays  within  tlie  range  of  the  oantciiy  of 
bromide  plates.  Over  the  certainly  existing  variations  iu  the  action 
of  the  middle  rays— indigo  blue  and  green — they  give  no  indication 
whatever;  bnt  it  would  H  easy  to  oonstmat  aa  apparatu  wbsrsby 
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that  oonld  ba  done.  If  one  coold  make  a  spectral  apparatos,  vhioh, 
instead  of  eonsutiiig  of  parallel  sidee  and  edges,  aboold  be  wedge- 
ahaped,  it  would  be  possible  to  get  an  image  of  uneqaal  briglitueaa. 
ivhiob  would  ba  darkeat  towarde  the  wedge  point,  wbile  yet  the  apeolral 
lines  woald  be  sharper  there.  Tha  brightnase  in  any  one  part  would 
be  proportionate  to  the  breadth  of  the  aide  of  the  prism. 

If  we  exposed  a  photographic  plate  in  the  light  of  Booh  an  inatra- 
ment  the  apeotrum  would  be  extended  horizonCallj,  in  an  extent 
proportionate  to  tbe  intensity  of  action  of  the  violet  or  red  rays,  and 
not  only  bo,  bnt  also  vertically  towards  the  dark  horizontal  side  of  the 
prism,  according  to  the  inte&Bity  of  the  iodiTidual  coloars.  This 
would  parmit  fiome  oonolusion  to  be  drawn  aa  to  tha  relatiTe  actinic 
strenfith  of  these  oolonra.  The  apparatus  abonld  be  used  without  a 
heliostat,  and  only  in  tbe  direct  annlight.  Dr.  Vogel  proposes  to  ex- 
periment further  with  auch  an  ioatrument.  The  following  ia  the 
Uble:— 


were  very  much  exercifed  as  to  what  oonld  be  tbenl 
oania  of  the  aOecte  which  were  then  being  raraaled.  M.  Clandet,  ■ 
his  lecture,  pointe  this  oat  in  a  mint  admirable  way,  and  I  will  nm. 
marise,  if  yon  will  allow  ma,  joat  some  of  the  principal  pcnnti  to  whiA 
he  alludea.  Ton  had  a  beam  of  light  falling  on  a  platcL  On  this  pUk 
was  a  certain  cbeoical  oamponnd.  What  put  of  the  sunlight — dt  mu 
' '  Bonliglit  at  all ! — so  aotod  upon  this  compoimd  that  yoa  got  an  in^t 
ire  nataisl  than  that  tliis  qtiea 


T  leas  permanent!      What  i 
loshonld  be  mvestigatedby  m 


IS  tinted  glaeaeat  TImhAk 


colour  »ad  now  of  another.  .    . 

means  of  this  electric  lamp,  nearly  what  they  did.  Imacina  tlie  Uap 
to  be  the  sun  ;  in  the  path  of  the  beam  differently-coloared  glasees  wen 
placed.  We  have  now  tha  actL6n  of  a  red  glaM  ;  we  now  change  tbt 
red  glass  for  another  one,  and  now  we  have  the  action  of  a  green  j^ia. 


There  was  an 


deal  of  differenoe  ol  opinii 
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Wa  believe  tbe  importance  of  IheM  experimanta  will  be  at  ones 
seen.  Nothing  is  more  perplexing  to  the  photographer  than  tlie 
varying  effaota  which  he  obtains  under  what  are  seemingly  identical 
conditions:  and  even  a  long  experiauoe  will  somadmas  leave  ona 
utterly  at  fault  as  to  what  ia  the  right  exposure  of  a  plate — a  matter 
wiiioh  is  indeed  ruled  by  a  kind  of  instinot  rather  than  by  any  clear 
rale.  A  few  clear  priooipiea  for  guidance  would  be  of  the  utmost 
Tftlua. 


PHOTOaRAPHY  AND  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 

[Cutai  Leotora,  daUrersd  bafors  tbt  Soidatj  ot  Arte.]  ' 

Those  of  yoa  who  know  best  how  tbe  Society  of  Arts  always  places 
itsalf  in  the  forefront  of  anyinovement  which  is  likely  to  benefit  man- 
kind by  the  application  of  the  variona  sciences  to  the  practical  affairs 
ot  life,  may  reoolleot  that,  as  nearly  sa  may  be  thirty  years  ago,  tiie 
dawn  of  a  eomparatively-new  soience  waa  brought  before  an  audience 


look  no  longer  to  tha  Joanutl,  bnt  to  tha  T'raneac 
lions  of  tha  SocieW  oC  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1843,*  I  find  a  paper  there  by  the  late  M.  Claadat,  who 
then  gave  an  accoont  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  up  to  that 
time  in  an  art  and  scienoe  which  is  now  perfectly  familiar  to  all  of  you. 
I  refer  to  photo^phy  ;  and  it  is  excessively  curious  that  his  lecture  on 
the  origin  of  this  science  and  my  preeent  laature  on  tha  application  of 


photography  to  speotrum  analysis  are  complementary  to  eaeh  othei 

much  ao,  that  one  may  ah  ~ 

though  it  was,  was  inoon 

oonrse  he  conld  net  show,  "how  certain  matters  which  he  referred 


thai  lectare  have  been  dudt  with  in  the  light  of  modem 

If  yon  carry  yonrsalvea  back  to  the  year  1839,  some  four  yoari  before 
the  leotura  to  which  I  refer  waa  delivered,  yon  will  rocoDect  that  M. 
Ni  jpca  had  at  that  time  brought  photography  to  a  more  practical  realisa- 
tion than  it  had  been  In'  any  of  his  predeceesore.  He  had  then  for 
some  years  allied  himaeU  with  Daguerre,  and  tbe  daguenotype  was 
already  in  existence.  The  action  of  iodine  on  ailvsr,  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  f^x  Talbot,  had  been  fixed  by  the  vapour  of  merourT.+      Now,  in 


'•'  Fax  njbot,  FhUfOfhucU  Ittgadnt,  toL  idt.,  p.  BT. 


)  find  that  the  fint  ohaervi 


to  show  tnat  M.  Claudet  and  a  very  distingnisbed  French  physidst, . 
Becquerel,  were  considerably  at  variance  with  re^pud  to  one  pattlimlw 
point  which  came  out  from  this  kind  of  inveetigation. 

But  we  had  not  long  to  wait.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  the  year  1S39, 
pointed  ont  that  it  was  not  a  queation  of  invertigating  theas  M* 
qualities  of  Ugbt  at  all  by  means  of  oolonred  glassaa ;  they  ahoold  b< 
investigated  by  means  of  the  apaotram.      Sir  J.  Heiachel,  in  Um 

Kpers,  Dommunieated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  yean  1339,  ISIO,  ud 
12,  showed  that  tbe  only  philosophic  way  of  investigating  thia  pro- 
blem waa  really  by  obtuning  a  pure  spactrum,  auch  an  one  as  I  nov 
throw  upon  the  screen.     Yon  see  that  we  have  at  onoe,  in  diffennt 
parts  of  this  spectrum,  exactly  what  we  get  at  different  tunes  when  n 
deal  with  red  slasa,  yellow  glus,  orange  glasa,  green  glasa,  bine  ^an 
and  so  on.      And  having  such  a  epectrum  as  this  to  deal  with,  simI 
supposing  such  a  speotmm  thrown  on  to  the  photographic  plats,  it  n 
quite  clear  to  all  of  you  that,  if  there  were  aometluiig  magieal  or  na- 
known  io  the  red  rays  which  gave  os  tiiis  new  action  on  tha  mcdscalM    i 
of  the  particular  chemical  compound  employed,  or  whether  this  magK    ! 
really  resided  in  tbe  bine  rays,  we  should  at  once  have  this  pmoM    ! 
out  to  us,  in  the  moat  unmistakable  manner,  by  the  action  in  toe  part    i 
of  the  plate  on  wbich  the  red  image  fell,  or  in  the  part  of  the  plate  on 
which  tbe  blae  image  tell 

Now,  although  Sir  John  Herschel  waa  the  first  in  thia  country  te 
point  out  the  extreme  importance  of  this  point  of  view,  he  waa  by  ao 
meana  the  only  ooe.     Then,  aa  now,  there  were  distinguished  A 

who  ware  well  to  the  ti      '    --  j   -   -       -.  .> -  i---     •>— 

father  of  another  Dr.  T 


te  front,  and  amonrat  them  waa  Dr.  Draper~-tlM 
r.  Drsper  whom  I  shill  have  to  speak  of  'bj-uA.- 
by.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  enormous  atep  in  aovwo* 
which  was  taken  in  speotToeoopio  investigationa  by  WoUastoD,  ^ 
subetitnted  a  slit  tor  a  round  hole,  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  suipria" 

" -..  idocted  by  throwing  a  mo- 

itio  image  of  thesnncDtM 


vetving  bfoim  of  aunlight,  IPTing  aa  aehrcmatio  image 

plaM^  chtough  a  prism.    This  method  ot  prooednie  c 

go  so  £h  as  a  better  one  might  hare  gone,  bnt  it  want  a  consideisbl* 
way.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  from  tua  oboervations  mada  in  this  maDasr, 
stated  that  he  had  found  a  new  kind  of  Ught — a  new  prismatic  ooloiir, 
"lavender  grOT"— altogether  beyond  the  bine  end  of  Uia  spectrum. 
not  tha  red  end.  Professor  Draper,  on  his  part,  also  came  in  tbe  main  to 
'     ' -~   itating  that  be  had  ^soovered  a  "  latent  light" 
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WliBii  we  have  oome  from  the  yew  1839  to  the  yeu*  1S12  Mid  1843 
wa  find  ^Ki^kt  advamoe — an  advaDae  jiut  the  same  m  far  m  photography 
goes  a*  Wollutan'i  advancei  on  Newton  wu  with  regard  to  specCro- 
•copic  obMrration.  Both  Beoquerel  and  Draper  introdaoed,  uutead  of 
thin  aohromatio  image  of  the  inn,  the  simple  arransement  of  throwing 
•unlight  throngh  a  aiit  and  a  proper  combination  of  lenaee  on  to  a  plate. 
The  reaolt  waa  that  on  the  13tb  of  Jane,  1642,  Beoqaerel  did  what  I 
in*y  rentnre  to  call  a  atapendooa  feaL*  He  did  what  haa  never  been 
done  since,  to  far  at  I  know.  He  photographed  the  whole  aolar 
npeotnuu  with  neatly  all  the  linei  regieterea  by  the  hand  and  eye  of 
n»anhofBr.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  blue  end  of  the  spoctrnm, 
■a  yon  may  imagine,  but  the  complete  apectnun,  from  the  ' '  latent 
liglit " — the  nltra  violet  raya  of  Draper — to  the  extreme  red.  Draper 
UBo  did  aomething  like  tlie  lame  thing,  bat  not  quite  the  aame  thing, 
in  what  he  _cal]a  a   "  tithonographia    reprcaeutation "   of   the  aolar 


._.n  before  (Draper's  work  being  done  nearly  a  year  later);  Mid  in 
the  extrame  red— beyond  the  virible  red  of  the  apeetnuo — ho  give*  other 
tinea  which  even  Beo^aerel  had  not  pbotogr^ihed.  Thit  of  oonraB  waa 
■nch  m,  tremendooa  revelation  to  both  thaaa  men  that  yon  can  ima^e  a 
oonmdwabla  diacoaaion  aroaa,  not  only  in  their  own  minda,  bat  m  the 
minda  of  othera,  with  restrd  to  the  work  which  they  had  done. 
Beoqnorel  found,  from  an  aMolnte  oompariaon  between  the  Frannhofer 
lioea  which  he  had  photc^raphed  and  the  Frannhofsr  linea  which 
Fmnnliofer  himaelf  hBd  regiatered,  trvmandona  evidenoe  in  favour  of 
the  fact  that  thia  new  chenuoal  a^nt  which  waa  aatoniahing  the  world, 
whatever  it  waa,  WM  not  •omeUuag  abaolataly  and  completely  iudepen- 
dont  of  the  viaible  raya.  Draper,  on  the  other  hand,  in  hia  "  tithono- 
gr^hic  tepreaeutation,"had,  for  ■omephotogr^ihic  reason  or  other,  not 
aocoeeded  in  rqpstering  the  line*  in  the  yellow,  orange,  and  green  part 
of  tha  apeatmni,  although  he  had  fixed  the  lines  in  the  bine,  in  the 
•xtoame  violet,  and  in  the  extreme  red;  and  he  oonaidered  himaelf 
justified  by  hii  azparimenta  in  oomiiu  to  exa(l^y  the  opposite  ood- 
eloaion  to  that  at  which  Beequsrel  had  arrived,  namely,  that  the 
li|^t,  whatever  kind  of  li^gbt  it  might  be,  which  waa  at  work  in  effecting 
thia  chomiasl  change  whioh  rendered  photography  posaibla,  waa  aome- 
thins  abaolntely  and  completely  independent  of  the  ordinary  lig^t 
whiui  the  retina  reoeivee. 


This  waa  m  the  year  1843.  I  neednot  teU  yon  that  by  the  year  lS4fi, 
in  whioh  year  M.  Clandet  read  another  pi^er  before  this  sooiety,  farther 
invewtigations  by  means  of  the  apaotmm  had  shown  that  Dr.  Diaper'a 
idea  was  heretical,   and  at  the  preaent  moment  yon  know  it  ia  the 

Eneral  ofiiuaa  tt  nhysioiati — an  opinion  fonnded  upon  the  work  whioh 
■  bean  done  to  adi '    * —   i  .  ._«  -^i 1  — .■--.   ..    . 


«  photography  and  other  reBsacobes  si 


nfot  tl 


^  o  of  pbotograpl^r  to  •peotroscopy,  aa  a  Srat  remit,  the  estab- 

liahmeat  of  thia  great  fact— that  the  Tiaible,  the  chemical,  and  the  heat 
layi  are  really  nut  and  parcel  of  the  aame  thing,  that  thing  beins  a 
natem  of  undaJationa  varying  in  rate  and  wave  length  from  one  end  of 
the  Bpectium  to  the  other,  whether  yon  oonaider  the  viaible  portion  or 
the  inviaible  raya— thoae  ontaide  the  bine  in  one  case  and  onteide  the 
red  in  the  other.  But  that  is  not  all;  I  claim  another  thing  for  the 
application  of  photography  to  apeotroaoopy.  Sir  J.  Heraohel,  ao  aoon 
aahe  applied  the  prism,  stated,  maoommnnioationtotheKoyal  Society, 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  proceed  with  that  branch  of  reaearch 
under  the  best  poaiiDle  oondltioua,  nnlesa  opticians  wonld  oonstmot 
which  would  bring  the  viaible  and  the  chemical  rm  into  absolute 

lence.     Thia  is  now  done  by  our  Ror""  — '  "" "~  """ 

» leases,  and  that  is  the  second  great  f 
application  of  photography  to  •pectroacopy. 

The  next  step  brmga  na  down  to  the  year  1852.  In  this  year  a 
paperj  waa  ooounanicated  to  the  Koyal  ^iety  by  Frofesaor  Stokea, 
who  bad  already  aimonnoed  hia  diacovery  cf  what  luM  tince  been  called 
flnoraaenoe,  "or  the  long  apeotmm  of  the  eleotric  light."  Profeasor 
Stokes  dealt  in  his  first  paper  with  the  "  changB  of  reftaogibility,"  or, 
as  Sir  Williaa  Thonuon  proposed  to  call  it,  ^' daffradation  of  ligh^"  by 
virtne  of  which  light,  wmoh  waa  generally  invisible  to  na,  coold,  under 
certain  drcnnutanoes,  be  made  visible.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present 
purpose  to  go  into  this  msgnificent  p^wr — one  of  the  crowning  glories 
oT  the  work  of  thia  oentory — at  any  great  length ;  bnt  you  vul  aee  in 
a  ucsaent  that,  if  i(  was  a  queation  of  the  degradation  of  light,  then 
the  invisible  light  to  which  Profeasor  Stokes  referred  aa  being  capable 
of  being  rendered  visible  mnat  have  been  light  ontaide  the  blue  end  of 
the  apactmm,  and  not  outside  the  red  end.  Profeasor  Stokea,  in  hia 
investigationa,  in  order  to  get  at  tUs  invisible  light  under  better  con- 
ditions,  if  poMible,  than  thiiaa  with  which  he  ooounenoed  operations, 
tested  the  trans{Mnncy  of  the  aubstanoea  through  which  the  usbt  with 
which  he  experimented  passed,  snd  the  transparency  of  Kun  wae 
pasMd  nndor  review  by  bim,}  when  he  found  that  this  invisible  light, 
■SOHalMliu  CMMnril*  di  OmM,  toL  ixi1x.-i1.,  IMS,  p.  Ml. 
1  fMtoid^Mml  IfagMtM.  viJ.  nfl.,  p.  MO.  IBU.  for  Ua  wdlMt  work  n*  J'mhimI 

tf  itt  rwauiB  iiutitia*  lot  Of  fMi  un. 

" "  ,  ToL  cbii.,  ia«.  |Op.dtArtae. 


or  whatever  it  waa,  could  only  gtt  through  ^sss  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty. Continuing  hia  inveatigationB,  he  found  that  quarts,  on  the  other 
hand,  allowed  thia  invisible  light  to  paaa.  If  yon  will  allow  me  I  will 
read  an  extract  from  Professor  Stokes's  paper  of  the  extremeat  impor- 
>  our  sahjeot.  After  referrine  to  these  experiments  .on  glass 
iriz,  he  prooeeda  to  say  * : — "I  have  little  douht  that  the  solar 
"  (which  you  recollect  had  already  been  photographed  to  a 

tent  both  by  ■"  '        '  "  

sqiectnim), ' 

am  nni^Ie  to  aay,  by  ul_„ ^ , , 

which  glass  wsa  replaoed  by  quarts."  He  then  adds  that  other  sab- 
atanoes  which  suggested  themselves  to  him  were  not  equally  good. 
Then,  further,  that  if  this  invisible  light  does  get  throngh  qnarte,  and 
does  become  visible  to  the  eye,  it  does  not  at  2l  follow  that  it  will  be 
capable  of  being  photographed ;  becanse  already  Frofesaor  Stokes,  in 
order  to  oontinue  hia  reaearohea  in  daoresencc,  had  beeo,  aa  it  were, 
driven  to  photograph  aome  of  the  reaulta  which  he  had  thua  obtained. 
I  am  aorry  to  aay  that,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  none  of  those  photo- 
grapha  have  ever  bem  poUiabed. 

Before  I  go  further  1  think  it  will  be  convenient  to  throw  on  the 
screen  some  photographs  of  the  solar  apectrum,  allowing  exaotly  what  I 
mean  by  the  "invisible  rays;"  and  yon  will  then  aee  the  enormona 
advance  whioh  Profeaaor  Stokea  made  the  moment  he  introduoed  bja 
quartz  train,  and  enabled  both  the  eye  and  the  photographer  to  take 
advantage  of  a  new  region  of  the  apectmm  in  ita  antiiiety,  in  order  to 
investigate  it.  In  a  note  to  his  paper  oommunloated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  he  ahows  that  hia  autioipatiDns,  so  far  aa  the  eye  was  oonoemed, 
waa  perfectly  justihed  by  the  faots.f  He  aaya:— "I  have  since  ordered 
a  complete  tram  of  quarts  of  which  a  oonsiderable  portion,  oompriabig, 
among  other  things,  two  very  fine  priams,  haa  been  already  execnted  for 
me  by  Mr.  Darker ;  with  theae  I  nave  seen  the  linea  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum to  a  distance  beyond  H" — more  than  doable  that  of  P.  So  that  the 
length  of  the  apeotmm,  reokraied&tmiH  (the  oatside  line  in  the  portion 
ordmarily  viaible),  wsa  mors  than  donble  the  length  of  the  put  pre- 
vionaly  tmown  from  phottwraphio  impieaaions.  I  wdl  now  throw  on  the 
scteen  tiiie  speotrum  of  the  extreme  part  of  the  visible  portion.  The 
eye  generally  can  see  the  two  dark  bands  which  you  aee  in  the  middle 
of  the aoreot,  called  "U  l"and"H2."  The  least  refrangible  part  of  the 
apectmm  liea  to  the  right.  When  Profoaaor  Stokea,  therefore,  stated 
that  the  aolar  apectmm  waa  prolonged,  he  means  that  the  part  of  the 

rtmtn  visible  either  to  the  unassisted  eye  or  on  a  photographic  plate 
r  impression  tixtenda  to  a  certain  diatanoe  beyond  tiiese  two  dark 
lines.  Another  photograph  1  have  here  will  ahow  this  better.  In  this 
we  get  a  little  more  of  the  atmcture  of  the  speotrnm  beyond  H  We 
have  still  the  leea  refrangible  portion  to  the  naht.  Thia  is  a  negative, 
and,  ther^ore,  what  we  nave  aa  dark  lines  in  the  proper  representation 
of  the  solsr  spectram  are  seen  aa  bright  lines.  We  have  to  the  left  of 
H  1  and  H  2  more  of  the  atraotnre  than  we  had  before ;  just  about  ao 
much  of  the  apeotmm,  in  fact,  as  was  photographed  by  Draper  and 
Beoquerel  in  1842.  The  part  which  Profeasor  Stokes  rendered  visible 
by  means  of  his  qusrtz  train  extended  a  considerable  distsnce  to  the 
left  beyond  the  part  of  the  spectrum  which  yon  now  see  on  the  screen. 
J.  Norman  Lockycx,  F.B,S. 
fTo  be  coneladtd  in  otn-  next.  J 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 
A  HZETiflo  of  thia  Society  was  held  in  Febmary,— Dr.  K  Homig  in  tiie 

A  considerable  part  of  the  evening  waa  taken  up  with  merely  local 
matter*,  mob  as  toe  award*  of  the  Voigtlander  prizes  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  for  acting  in  tbe  same  matter  for  another  year. 

The  fint  thing  of  any  importance  was  tbe  mention  of  a  method  of 
obtaining  enlargements  by  development  on  albumenised  paper.  The 
plan  is  practised  by  Herr  C.  Matsner,  and  the  reaulta,  aa  described  by 
Herr  L.  Schrank  on  hia  behalf,  are  aaid  to  be  highly  aatisfactory. 
Hitherto  in  prooeases  of  this  kind  it  haa  been  extremely  difficult  to 
^••erve  the  whites,  bat  in  these  they  are  quite  good.  It  had  been 
Heir  Matcner'a  intention  to  reserve  the  process,  tfainkiiu  that  be  might 
make  a  verylprofitable  thing  of  it  i  but  eeoond  thoughts  had  determined 
him  to  offer  hia  prooesa  freely  to  the  members  if  the  Sooietv  would  vote 
him  a  consideration  for  the  gift.  The  exposure  needed  waa  only  a 
quarter  of  that  asoally  required  in  picture*  of  the  kind- 
It  waa  not  atatad  that  the  meeting  were  moved  to  aooept  Heir 
Mnttnsr's  offer.  > 
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Herr  Fam  Ldokhariiii  tfaen  nad  ft  papw  by  Herr  J.  B.  Obeniattsr 
doMTilMnK  hia  "dnttiiig-oii"  methad  of  reprodnoing  nagfttiTS) — a 
method  miiah  Herr  Laakhudt  and  othars  had  been  dBpnUd  to  report 
upon.  In  nuking  that  report  Herr  Luckhardt  Mtid  that  they  had  been 
able  withoat  very  muoh  jiractioe  to  get  really  favourable  reaultB.  The 
general  law  ia  the  same  here  aa  in  other  braDohea  of  photography.  If 
fine  negativea  be  desired  the  manipulation  muat  be  curried  on  with 
great  care  sad  cleioUaeiH,  and  a  certain  dalieacy  of  observation  and 
dexterity  of  touch  are  olao  requiiite.  The  special  advantage  which 
thia  prooea  seemed  to  him  to  poaaeaa  wu  the  power  it  gave  of  multi- 
plying negative*,  bo  that  not  only  could  the  prints  from  any  given  sub- 
ject be  more  repidly  prodnced,  but  the  original  and  often  costly  and 
valuable  plate  might  be  kept  in  reaerve.  These  reproductiona,  too, 
might  be  made  alter  the  original  had  been  carefully  retouched  and 
cured  of  all  defecta.  He  held  the  process  itaelf  in  the  highest  esteem, 
and  he  poaaeaaed  copies  of  stereoscopic  negativea  oE  his  own  which 
it  waa  impossible  for  him  to  diatiuguiah  from  the  originals  anve  by  a 
mark.  These  he  promised  to  bring  to  the  neit  meeting.  .And  not  the 
leaat  important  part  of  the  advantages  WM  the  ability  one  possessed  of 
obtaining  a  thin  negative  frem  a  dense  one.  A  10  x  12  plate  of  a  land- 
aoape — one  of  the  competing  pictures  for  the  prizes — took,  in  its  origi- 
nal  form,  two  days  to  yield  a  print,  but  a  copy  had  been  taken  which 
was  fMltleea,  and  which  yielded  several  printe  a  day.  In  conclusion, 
Herr  Lnokhardt  said  there  ws«  one  disadrantBge  conneoted  with  the 
prncaas — that  the  using  of  the  graphite  made  one  aa  black  as  a  ohimney 
sweep,  bnt  that,  he  thought,  was  a  thing  that  would  be  borne  by  hia 
brethren  withoat  murmaring  iu  consideration  of  the  advantage*  which 
it  bronght. 

The  Chubmam  then  direoted  the  attenttMi  of  the  meeting  to  M. 
Uelchion's  reaearehea  aa  to  the  nieana  and  feaaibility  of  ahortening 
BXposnres,  giving  a  deacription  of  his  plan,  which  ia  already  familiar  to 
onr  readers.  He  thought  that  in  the  case  of  copying  oil  painbingi  very 
good  reaulta  might  be  got  by  niing  various  coloured  glasses,  and  asked 
whether  any  oC  the  praCeasiwial  members  present  bad  made  any  ezpari- 
ments  in  thia  direction.     In  the  diacusaion  which  thereupon  arose, 

Herr  F.  LcoxaiiltDT  stated  that  Dr.  Monckhoven  had  oontirmed  the 
retalts  of  U.  Melchion'a  pcooeedinga,  and  he  remembered  himself  seeing 
in  the  eihibition  ot  last  year  a  camera  which  had  a  speoial  opening  in 
front  adapted  iu  whieh  to  fit  varioua  coloured  glaasea. 

One  or  two  othen  said  they  had  tried  the  puu,  and  found  that  they 
did  not  get  good  picturea  by  it. 

Sundry  nuuor  matter*  having  then  been  diapoaed  of  the  meeting  waa 
adjoamed. 

At  another  meeting,  held  in  March,  Dr.  Horntg  oaonpied  the  chair. 

After  prdiminaries  and  sundry  uiiimportsnt  matters, 

Herr  Lnckhardt  laid  before  the  meeting  a  numbn"  of  the  copied 
negatives  of  whieh  he  had  spoken,  and  also  a  number  of  prints  which 
had  been  done  both  from  tbe  original  and  reprodnoed  negatives,  which 
were  so  like  each  other  that  it  was  only  by  referring  to  the  marks  on  the 
backs  that  one  could  know  which  was  whieh.  He  further  eahibited  some 
appaj-atus,  and,  amongst  tbe  reat,  an  American  inveatioQ  for  nsing  in  the 
studio  as  a  light  regnUtor.  It  consisted  of  an  inner  and  outer  reller  blind 
~— the  one  oE  muslin,  and  the  other  of  an  opaque  black  cloth.  Bythaone 
the  aide  light  could  be  softened  at  will,  and  by  the  other  the  background 
•haded.     He  had  found  it  very  usefnL 

A  member  wrote  detailing  his  mode  of  preparing  albumen,  whiob  ia  a 
substance,  he  repreaenta,  vary  difficult  indeed  either  to  get  good  or 
keep  good.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  new  in  what  he  states- 
He  use*  pure  white  of  an  egg,  not  over  old,  of  course,  having  found  that 
blood  albumen  waa  of  no  use,  and  proceeds  generally  iu  the  osual  way. 

There  was  no  othar  business  of  any  importance  at  the  mesting. 


CorrtspoiT&jnte. 


Couataott  BAOUHa  is  a  Fketkhtivb  Agunst  iMrastraL  Rbtlbo- 

TiONK. — Rehovihq  Stains. 
BuiCB  writing  before  on  this  subject  I  have  made  some  rather  ourious 
observations.  The  drying  dead  oE  the  collodion  film  can  be  prevented 
by  adding  a  little  glycerine— six  or  ten  drops  to  the  ounce — and  the  Elm 
then  dries  perfectly  trauapa.rent.  When  a  dim  of  tbis  sort  is  oKamined 
by  its  rodaotion  of  a  amall  and  distant  flame  the  result  is  quite  different 
fron  that  which  is  noticed  in  the  abaenoe  of  glyoerina.  With  the  plain 
red  oollodion  tibn  two  images  of  the  flame  are  aeen — one  mby  red  and 
the  other  of  the  natural  oolonr,  both  being  sharply  defined.  With  the 
glycerine  film  the  sharp,  red  image  disappeara,  and  instead  of  it  there 
is  a  large  red  halo. 

This  entirely  confinns  the  view  I  ezpreaaed— that  the  red  image 
of  the  flama  comas  from'the  ontaide  sorface  of  the  collodion  film  and 
not  the  inside,  and  the  explanation  of  it*  diffosad  appearance  ia  this  i — 
The  collodion  film  without  glycerine  dries  with  its  outer  anrface  quite 
amooth  and  plane,  but  that  with  glycerine  diietwilh  a  somewhat  rough 


and  irregular  anrfaoe,  and,  oouieqnantly,  do«i  notgivea  weU-defiied 
reflected  image,  bnt  only  a  coufosed  halo. 

A  f  nrther  inaight  into  the  acti<M)  oE  these  film  may  be  got  b^  mbbii^ 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  glycerine  film  with  the  finger  very  gently. 
In  thia  way  it  may  be  brongbt  into  a  condition  aomewhat  resemblinE 
ground  glass,  and  ita  raflaotite  power  may  be  entirely  destroyed.  U, 
with  the  glaaa  side  of  the  plate  next  us,  we  now  observe  the  reflectad 
images  we  find  that  tbe  ted  halo  has  disappeared.  By  looking  veiy 
closely  we  see  instead  an  extremely  pala  aeooodary  image,  of  a  blmiik 
colour.     Tiiia  is  the  refleotion  at  the  anrface  of  the  film  next  tbe  gitm. 

1  mentioned  in  my  previous  commnnioation  that  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  tbe  red  image  formed  by  tha  outside  surface  of  tbe  Gla 
masked  by  its  strong  colour  a  fainter  image  from  the  other  surface,  and 
this  is  now  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Aa  respeuta  the  bearing  of  these  obaervation*  on  the  practioal  ntilHy 
of  this  method  of  baokmg,  the  bluish  image— which  ia  what  wonM 
cauae  blurring  if  any  took  place— is  *a  faint  that  I  cannot  think  it  veiy 
important.  No  method  of  backing  absolutely  deatroya  internal  reflec- 
tion; it  would  be  necessary,  in  ordes  to  acoomptiah  that,  to  find  aaub- 
atance  having  exactly  the  same  index  oE  refraction  aa  the  glasa  used.  A 
plate  backed  in  this  way,  and  exposed  and  developed,  gave  me  a  daaa 
image,  free  from  all  sign*  at  blurring.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  tranapareney  of  the  film  is  essential— not  that  tbe  fila 
alwaya  needs  to  be  transparent,  bat  that  exposure  baa  sbovm  in  thii 
case  that  when  the  fUm  dries  dead  there  is  no  optical  contact,  but  that, 
probably  by  reason  of  crystallisation,  there  ia  air  between.  With  a 
backing  of  anuotta  properly  prepared  there  ia  optical  contact. 

The  introduction  of  glycarine  into  the  film  of  collodion  baoking  pre- 
vents its  drying  hard,  and  rendera  it  easily  liable  to  injury.  It  jm, 
therefore,  not  to  be  reoommendod  when  plates  are  to  be  long  kept 
or  carried  to  a  distance.  For  work  near  home,  or  for  dry  plates  for 
making  tranaparenoiea,  it  ia  very  well  auited. 

Experiment*  on  various  methods  of  colouring  the  film  ••  a  Bntietitata 
for  backing  are  in  progress,  and  will  be  reported  on  when  oonolnded. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  do  not  aee  that  thia  method  of  baoking  hsa 
any  decided  advantage  over  the  ordinary  mode,  bnt  rather  the  contrary. 
It  ii  oertaiuly  better  in  one  respect — that  it  oan  be  carried  to  the  vary 
edge  without  danger  of  getting  over,  whereaa,  with  a  paste  backing 
one  has  to  leave  a  little  margin  to  facilitate  removsL  The  washing  off 
of  the  collodion  is  at  lesat  as  troublesome  as  that  of  tho  pasta  i  it 
spliU  up  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  oi 
them  all  by  sponging,  bat  they  are  found  floating  on  the  deTelnping 
bath,  and  may  stain  the  film,  nnlesa  a  ooloar  has  been  need  that  is  very 
inaolnble  in  water,  anch  as  aurine,  or  the  alcohblia  eztoact  of  turmens 
that  hsa  just  been  well  washed  with  water. 

I  lately  saw  a  reoommendation  (I  cannot  now  raoolleet  by  - 
mode)  to  use  tor  removing  silver  staitis  from  the  fingers  a  liquid  made 
by  dissolving  an  abundant  quantity  of  iodine  in  strong  liquid  anunonii, 
and  setting  aside  for  a  few  days  until  the  black  precipitate  r«dissolve* 
and  leaves  a  clear,  colonrlass  liquid.  Uf  oU  the  methods  I  have  tried 
for  getting  rid  of  silver  stain*  thia  is  tha  most  eflfeotuaL  Stains  of 
silver  emulaion,  which  an  very  disagreeable,  oan  be  completely  got  rid 
of  by  applying  this  detergent  alternately  witi  mixed  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  finishing  with  sand  soap.  The  iodine  solution  wiU  not,  however, 
remove  the  etains  of  alkaline  pyrogaUio  acid.  For  this  atain  I  do  not 
know  of  any  effectual  treatment 

In  preparing  thia  detergent  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  black 
precipitate  at  first  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  iodine  conaist* 
oE  the  iodamides,  otherwise  called  "iodidea  of  nitrogen,"  amongst  tha 
most  explosive  of  known  eubstances.  When  dry  this  black  powder  may 
explode  by  merely  moving  the  paper  on  which  it  has  dried,  and 
under  water  it  may  be  exploded  by  Eriction.  Therefore  the  ml 
should  be  placed  aside  in  a  corked  viol  for  a  few  days  until  tho  black 
powder  haa  redisaolved,  when  all  danger  is  over.  With  any  commco 
osn  the  operation  is  a  safe  one;  but  carelesanesi  or  mismanagement 
might  result  in  a  very  dangerous  explosion.  M.  Cakzt  T.vj 

Philadelphia,  April  13,  1874. 

Colocbkh  Carbon  Enaseu. — DvEiira  Paper  Prihts.— Tee  Rion 

TlUE  FOR  TflU  ImTRODCTCTIOH  OF  A  NoTBLTY. — DDIJSLr-Al,B[mMlUD 

pAfBB. — We3to»'s  BuBHisHUfa  AIachike.- Babhacls,  aki^  How 

TO  DXAL  WITH  TOCK. 
Tat  reader  will  find  on  another  page  a  deaeription  of  the  new  style  of 
photographio  portrait  to  which  I  have  once  or  twice  alluded  in  tbass 
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Isttan  ••  likely,  loma  tima  or  other,  to  mt«TBst  th«  publie  Ktd  proTo 
remanwatJre  to  tbs  profeuion;  but  I  havs  pablUhed  it  Bomewlukt 
roluctsnti;  (harmg  been  incited  thereto  bj  the  remarka  oF  our  "  Peri- 
patetio"  friend  at  page  169},  beoauae  I  have  found  on  aereral  occaaioni 
th»t  it  ia  batter  not  to  pnbliih  a  novelty  at  all  than  to  publish  it  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  I  much  fear  that  the  preaent  ia  the  wrong  time  for  the 
pnbtioation  of  tbs  prooeaa  in  queition.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
eaao  I  must  hold  the  "  Peripatetic  "  reaponiible. 

Aa  an  initance  of  the  miafortune  of  pablishing  a  novelty  at  the 
wrong  time  I  may  eite  a  method  propoaed  by  myaelf  some  fourteen 
ysan  ago  of  *'"t'"g  or  dyeing  albumaniaed  paper  portraita  with  very 
dUnte  aolutioni  of  the  aniline  dyea— a  dodge  which  i>  now  being 
taken  up  with  enthoaiaam,  although  at  the  time  I  endeavoured  to 
introdsce  it  it  met  with  no  enoonragement  at  all  from  the  profesBion. 
At  the  time  I  mention,  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Wolverhampton,  auppUed  aix  at 
theae  coleun  in  a  box,  eipreuly  prepared  for  the  purpoae  according  to 
my  inatmctiona ;  but  yeara  rolled  on,  and  acarcely  a  dozen  of  theae 
boxes  of  tint*  far  dyeing  paper  printe  ware  aold,  although  they  anawered 
the  pnrpoH  to  perfeotion,  and  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the 
proofa,  a  thouaand  of  which,  earle  site,  might  be  permanently  dyed  for 
a  penny.  Noir,  however,  the  right  time  at  which  thia  novelty  shonld 
hare  been  introduced  aeema  to  have  arrived ;  for  I  have  just  read  with 
aome  amnaoment  the  followmg  editorial  remarks  in  the  number  of  this 
Jonmal  for  April  17,  at  page  182.  After  speaking  of  the  pleasing 
effect  produced  by  tinting  gloaa  tranaparencies  with  aniline  dyes  of 
different  coloora,  the  writer  goea  on  to  aay : — 

■•  It  ia  easy  to  see  that  dyssof  this  daaeriptiaii  Buy  be  appliMi  lo  photograplu 
ai  wdl  sa  to  glass.  We  an  awrra  that  delioale  tints  are  applied  to  piper 
thnnigh  tbs  agency  ot  anillna  mlied  with  tbs  albnmsn ;  but  ve  beliavs  that 
the  desired  tintius  may  be  eSHited  in  a  far  more  maiugsabU  way,  namely,  by 
inunsniDg  tbs  fioishsd  prints  In  water  containing;  ■  very  minute  proportion  of 
whatsTST  dys  may  ba  aelecCsd.  We  possess  sevaral  prints  which  liava  been 
tinted  io  the  way  indicated  after  being  flniahsd,  and  tha  affsot  is  really 


Of  oonrse  it  is;  and  I  told  the  brotherhood  so  a  doien  or  more  years 
ago,  and  provided  them  with  the  meana  of  trying  the  plan  at  a  oost  of 
sis  ahiUinga— bnt  in  vain  1  When  our  worthy  Editors  return  to  thia 
•nbject  shortly,  a*  they  promise  to  do,  I  hope  they  will  do  me  the 
Jnatice  to  say  that  this  dodge  was  pnbliahed  by  myself  at  the  time  I 
•ay,  bnt  fell  flat  upon  the  aoeptioal  ears  of  the  photographic  com. 
mnnity.  They  lutve  only  to  refer  to  Mr.  Bailey'a  advertisements  of 
that  period  (of  which  I  enclose  a  copy)  to  And  that  they  include  a  boi 
of  six  aniline  colonn  especially  prepared  far  the  purpose  named,  and 
with  fall  printed  inatmctions  for  use.  So  much  for  the  unfortunate 
miatake  ot  pnbliahing  a  novelty  at  the  wrong  time.  An  experimentalist 
like  myaelf  is  very  liable  to  do  thin,  for  the  mind  and  th9  imaginatiau 
go  ahead  muoh  qnicker  than  the  hands  can  always  eonvenienCly  follow ; 
and  professionals,  no  doubt,  often  act  wisely  in  shaking  their  sagacious 
head*  at  the  novelties  which  are  saggested  to  them.  But  thia  extreme 
oaation  sometimes  overreaches  itself;  for  in  one  esse  the  eye  may  be 
pleaaed  by  a  deceptive  specimen,  and  the  judgment  misled,  whilst  in 
another  oaae  tha  reason  ought  to  have  been  oonvincad  by  a  paragraph 
whi^  may  hare  been  too  carelessly  read  or  entirely  disregarded.  An 
impoater  may  deceive  u«  through  the  eye,  whilaC  a  philosophar  may  fail 
to  oonvinoa  our  undeiatanding.  In  an  art  like  onn,  where  the  ultimate 
reaulta  are  addressed  to  the  eye,  a  prooesa-monger  with  specimens  has  a 
better  ohaoce  of  inccea*  than  a  writer  of  paragraphs  however  con- 

I  moat  ilao  remind  the  reader,  in  reference  to  the  editorial  article  at 
page  Iftl,  on  the  removal  of  portions  of  a'negative  by  tincture  of  iodine 
— a  moat  nsefnl  prooeaa — that  thia  was  described  adoien  ysaieagoina 
paapUetbyM.  Btanquart-Evrard,  entitled  On  tha  Jnlerventioii  q/'  Art 
{■  Photograpkg,  translated  into  English  by  my  friend  Alfred  Harral, 
and  published,  with  two  illnstratioaa,  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co., 
at  the  prioa  of  one  abilllng.  The  intervention  of  art  in  photography 
was  so  highly  appreciated  at  thai  time  that  the  sale  of  the  pamphlet  in 
question  only  reached  seventy  copies  [  A^mi)  we  hear  of  nothing  else  in  all 
atodioa  than  the  importance,  comnurcialig,  of  thia  vary  intervention  of 
art.  Nowadaya  art  In  photography  ia  everything ;  bnt  when  that  in- 
tereattng  little  pamphlet  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  real  geains, 
high  art-culture,  and  great  praotioal  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  pho- 
togn^by,  the  idea  waa  pooh-poohed  I  Truly  we  live  in  a  world  of 
**""([".  and  many  a  jewel  may  be  turned  up  by  grubbing  anudat  the 
Inmbeiof  the  past.  Da  not,  therefore,  dear  reader,  consign  to  tha 
bftttar  »bap  yoac  old  plutognphia  Joaniala  and  pamphlets,  bnt  have 


yon  will  b«  qnita  m 


A  word  or  two  now  with  the  "Peripatetio" — a  moat  narfolman  in 
anggeating  diacusaion,  and  keeping  us  all  to  onr  task,  and  even  tripping 
us  np  when  we  deserve  it.  Whoever  he  may  be — and  I  know  no  mora 
than  the  reader— I  hold  him  in  awe.  Bnt  now  he  asks  for  information, 
and  says  (see  page  159)~"  Will  anyone  be  so  obliging  as  to  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ' aplanatic  ? ' "  He  knows,  of  cotine;  but,  never- 
tbeleaa,  J  will  venture  to  "  be  so  obliging  aa  to  tell  him."  It  oomea 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  "not  to  wander."  The  heavenly 
bodies  inoursyatemwhiohrevolve  about  the  ann  were  called  "pluiete" 
because  they  were  supposed  to  wander.  A  lens  is  called  '  ■  aplanatio  " 
when  a  large  direct  pencil  transmitted  through  it  has  all  its  rays  brought 
accurately  to  a  focus,  the  outer  rays  not  wandering  from  the  point  at  whioh 
the  nearly  central  rays  cat  the  axis.  Optical  science  doea  not  afford  a 
better  example  of  a  Una  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  aplanatio,  than  tha 
common  Petzval  portrait  lena;  but  none  of  oar  view  lenaea  are  aplanatio. 
It  is  difficolt,  however,  to  deSne  aoenrately  an  aplanatio  lens,  becanaaona 
would  call  a  telascopicobjeot-glaaa  "aplanatio"  in  which  the  focal  length 
waa  twenty  times  the  aperture,  whilst  one  would  not  call  a  single  view 
lens  "aplanatio"  in  which  the  same  ratio  between  fooaL length  and 
diameter  of  atop  would  give  sharp  definition.  The  beat  way  of  escaping 
from  oar  difficulty  would,  perhaps,  be  to  call  all  lenaea  which  work  with 
full  aperture  "aplanatio,"  but  none  of  those  which  require  a  atop.  At  any 
rate^  the  term  must  be  oonsidered  a*  misapplied  when  given  to  any  singla 
view  lens  with  a  stop  in  front.  Such  lenaea  do  not,  however,  require  to 
be  aplaoatic,  because  a  small  stop  muit  be  used  with  them  in  order  to 
bring  objects  at  different  distances  into  equally  good  focas,  and  this 
small  stop  outs  off  the  oataide  wandering  raya  of  what^  without  it, 
wonid  be  large  pencils. 

Doubly -albnmenised  paper  is  nowbeooming  quite  a  fashion  in  France, 
and  priuta  gain  muoh  in  beauty  in  coosequenoe.  One  peculiarity 
attending  the  use  of  it  is  that  the  prints  loae  less  in  the  toning  and 
Bxing-baths,  so  that  the  printing  must  not  be  carried  quite  ao  deep  in 
the  preaanre- frame.  The  finished  prints  are  also  rather  wanner  in 
colour.  As  a  pare  matter  of  taste  I  prefer  a  high  glase  to  a  moderate 
one,  and  so,  I  believe,  do  many  other  people.  The  nearer  we  can 
approach  to  the  surface  of  glau  or  enamel  with  our  albameniaed  paper, 
tbs  leas  vulgarity  it  wilt  have  in  the  eyes  of  an  artist. 

But  there  are  tivo  other  modes  of  increasing  the  glaze  on  paper  |itinti 
besides  thickening  the  albamen.  One  of  these  oimaiats  in  the  use  ot 
gelatine  and  cotludion,  by  a  prooess  which  is  still  somewhat  ot  a  secret; 
for  I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  not  myself  aacceeded  with  any  of  the 
published  methods.  The  other  plan — which  seems  to  be  far  simpler, 
and  nearly  asefflcadous — consists  intba  use  of  the  burnishing  machine. 
I  have  now  before  me  a  beautiful  earle  portrait,  by  Measra.  Vandyke 
and  Brown,  which  was  burnished  in  one  of  Weston's  machine*,  and 
notfaing  can  be  more  satiiFaotory.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  who  ia 
agent  for  thia  maobine,  has  also  done  for  me  three  carta  whidi  I  aant 
to  him  tot  a  trial,  and  his  success  has  been  complete.  It  aeemi  to  tat, 
therefore,  that  the  American  burnishing  machine  will  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  felt  in  every  studio. 


the  London  Photographic  Society  are  to  be  oon- 
gratnlated  on  the  event  whioh  took  place  at  the  last  meeting,  ainoe  it 
prove*  that  a  majority  of  them  value  their  independenoe,  and  are 
determined  to  assert  their  rights,  There  is  now  a  general  impression 
that,  during  the  last  twelve  yeara,  the  affair*  of  this  Society  have  been  in 
the  bands  of  a  clique  who  have  not  adminisCared  them  with  anj 
reference  to  tbe  general  good.  The  gentlemen  composing  this  oliqne  saatn 
all  to  have  been  members  of  the  "barnacle"  family ;  and  if  the  poor  old 
ship  is  ever  to  go  ahead  again,  and  not  continue  to  lie  like  a  log  npon 
the  water,  the  scraper  must  be  pretty  vigoronsly  applied  beneath  hu 
line  of  floatation.  Who  these  barnacle*  may  be  would  ba  peroeived  at 
a  glance  if  our  Editor*  oould  be  prevailed  upon  to  bestow  a  page  of  tlua 
Journal  on  a  list  of  the  office-bearer*  of  the  Society  for  every  year  aiuM 
1862.  A  glance  at  auch  a  list  would  render  all  further  oommenta  nn- 
aecesaary,  when  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  Society  and  its  present 
anhippy  state  are  borne  in  mind  in  conneoiion  with  it.  So  long  a*  thia 
clique  oontinne  in  power  acores  of  good  men  who  would  join  the  Sooie^ 
despise  it  and  stand  aloof.  That  the  Sodaty  exists  at  this  moment  in 
a  solvent  state  is  dne^  1  believe,  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the  thrw 
gentlemen  who  were  compelled  lately  to  retire  from  the  Connoil  board 
through  the  opposition  of  the  barnacles.  Thomas  SErmur,  B.A. 

Sloai  Vkanvo,  turn  Cluttr,  AprU  24^  1874.         _ 
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PHOT(M)KAFHiBa'  BENKvoLiirt  Abbociatioh. — We  luve  received  a 
cironlM'  lUtiiig  the  objecta  of  tlua  Auociation,  which  ue  aa  follow : — 
To  relieve  memberB,  their  widows,  &iid  children  when  in  dtatresa, 
tbrou^  sickneaa,  death,  or  lack  of  employment,  bj  meooB  of  imme- 
diate.granta  of  mooej;  to  grant  annual  pensions  to  aged  members,  and 
to  aid  the  unemployed  members  in  gettmg  situations  by  means  of  the 


ploye 


e  Assodatioa)  are  advertiBed  free  Of  charge. 
The  mode  in  which  the  funds  are  administered  is  as  follows  :^When  a 
member,  member's  widow,  or  children  require  aid  fromthe  Assooiation 
applicadon  is  to  be  made  to  the  local  or  head  secretaiy,  who  will  supply 
a  form  of  application  for  relief,  which  form  la  to  be  mied  up,  signed  by 
the  local  lecratary  and  two  members  of  the  AssociatioD,  ood  traaBmit(«d 
to  tJte  head  seaetary,  who  will  lay  it  before  the  board  of  management, 
when  such  amount  will  be  awarded  as  is  adeqaate  to  rejiere  the  distress 
ot  the  applicant.  The  relief  will  be  in  amouiA  varying  with  the  pra- 
vioQB  drcumstauce*  of  the  applicant. 

ALiVBRPOOL  Fhotoorapber  Fined  ronABsiULT. — At  the  Liverpool 
Folios  Court,  on  Monday  last,  Mr*.  Alice  Hayes,  wife  of  a  fumitnra 
remover,  who  resides  at  216,  London-road,  summoned  Aagust  F.  Vogal, 
photoKrapher,  34,  BmoswiclC'road,  for  an  aasault,  said  to  have  been 
oommitted  on  the  23rd  March, ^The  complainant  said  that  the  defendant 
bad  taken  some  cartel  of  her  aunt.  She  did  not  approre  of  them,  and 
she  (complainant)  went  to  return  them  on  the  day  in  question.  She  told 
Ifn.  Vogel  that  she  objected  to  the  likenesses,  when  the  defendant 
came  into  the  room  and  behaved  in  a  very  violent  manner.  He  told  hia 
wife  to  "atick  the  likenesaea  in  an  envelope  and  send  tbem  to  Africa." 
Ha  MUed  oontplainant  by  the  arm,  attempted  to  throw  her  down  the 
steps,  aaoanltea  ber  in  a  violmt  manner,  and  spat  in  her  face. — The 
defence,  w^ioh  wu  mpported  by  two  witnesses,  was  that  Mrs.  Hayea 
went  to  the  defendant's  premises,  threw  the  carta  an  the  table,  said 
they  were  rabbiah,  called  the  defendant  a  swindler,  and  acted  in  a  very 
noisy  fashion;  but  the  defendant  denied  that  he  had  acted  in  the  violent 
way  imputed  to  bim. — Dr.  Vosa  (the  presiding  magistrate)  said  it  was 
clear  the  defendant  bad  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  What  ha 
ought  to  have  done  was  to  have  sent  for  a  policeman.  It  was  a  very 
disgraceful  assault  upon  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  he  must  pay  a 
penalty  of  40s.  and  costs. 

Tki  PEATintE3  or  Aktbck  Obtoh  and  Booer  Tickbobnb. — The 
Lanctt  sHs  it  has  been  favonred  with  a  very  able  pamphlet  W  Hr.  F. 
Fiercy,  the  memorial  portrait  painter,  of  P^-mall,  in  which  he  seems 
dearly  to  demonstrate  that  the  features  of  these  two  persons  ouebt 
never  to  have  been  confounded  together.  The  pamphlet  contains  liuw- 
graphic  reprodnctiona  of  enlarged  photographs  taken  from  the  portrait 
of  Aoger,  Known  aa  the  Chili  daguerreotype,  and  from  a  portrait  of 
Orton,  which  was  one  of  the  last  taken,  and  most  nearly  approaches  the 
C9llli  portrait  in  pose.  By  theae  one  is  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  that 
the  eyebrows,  ejes,  nose,  and  mouth  of  the  two  faces  do  not  in  the 
least  d««ree  resemble  one  another,  excepting  that  they  both  poeseaa 
"what  IB  inseparable  from  .humanity. "  The  faces,  in  fact,  beWg  to 
distinctly  different  types,  and  Mr.  Piercey  points  out  that  a  line  drawn 
through  the  eommissnres  of  the  eyelids  forms  in  Roger's  countenance 
an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle  with  the  mesial  line  of  the  face,  but 
thatttie  same  angle  in Orton's  face  is  less  than  a  riaht  angle.  'There 
are  lithographs  also  of  Orton's  left  ear  and  Roger's  left  ear,  which  show 
that  not  only  was  Roar's  ear  pointed  with  an  attached  lobe,  while 
Orton's  is  rounded  with  a  free  lobe,  but  that  Orton's  e*r  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  longer  than  Eoger'a.  Two  portraits  of  the  artist's 
nght  ear  are  given,  the  one  taken  in  1857  and  the  other  in  1873.  "There 
is  no  mistaking  the  identity  of  these  two  esrs,  notwithstanding  the 
interval  of  sixteen  ye«rs,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Piercy  has  himself 
"increased  very  considerably  in  bulk"  during  that  time.  The  suniaa 
witness  who  is  never  likely  to  be  tried  for  perjury,  and  under  Mr. 
Piercy's  guidance  would  be  almost  certain  to  conf  ate  any  future  blae 


AM8WBRB  TO  C0RRB8PONDBMTB. 


f^  Otrrtip»Hi*HtiiiauUmmr  writt  «n  ielli  tfiti  e/tht 
B>  B.— The  AuiAKao  la  still  in  print. 
Josipll  TiCKBLL — We  ihall  try  the  poliih  end  report  upon  it. 


M.  S.  B,-Tha 
savm  yeais  attar  the  date  of  your  h 

iHflVIBBa. — 8o  tar  u  WB  are  aware  there  ia  no  rale  in  the  trade  in  conneotjen 
with  apprsulicas,  suoh  matters  being  uaaUly  settled  by  private  arrangamant 

ThR  iN-nsNArioNAL  BxHtBlnOH  —An  offioitl  aniiaaucaiiient  haa  bean  mads 
that  the  French  and  other  departmenta  being  now  complete,  they  will 
be  opened  for  the  first  time  this  day  (Ma;  Uty  Henoe  we  shall,  next  weak, 
resume  our  nbticaa  of  the  photographs  in  the  EihibiHion. 

BmilHB-DalTBa. — Squesgees  are  supplied  by  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  ft  Co-, 
Bathb<ni«-flBaa._   Tbt  pric  "    ' 


Bathbona-Dlai 
'fllnsT  kind  ol 

Sphiowai  ' 
sUvsrhi^ 

aeqnaintaw  with  than. 


by  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  ft  Co-. 
le  ains.    Pspier  Joseph  Is  a  light. 


gr  for  the  othss,  having  no  expsrJquBlal 


Ob'Teact'o.— By  uainf  yonr  lens  with  an  apertnra  of  ,/ breaking  warns  u^ 
be  taken  with  mat  rapidity  and  perfeation.  A  few  tnala  wUI  <saUe  yiM  to 
determine  the  best  size  of  diaphngm  to  employ. 

Chkstbb.— Blisters  in  the  coUodio-albumen  prooeaa  may  be  BToided  by.  the  Has 
of  an  aid  and  porous  collodion.  We  have  known  an  ouanltabla  ealladiia 
rendered  useful  for  this  purpoae  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drofM  ol  aarauaia. 

O.  B.— Any  "  travello'  "  who  tells  yon  that  the  msthod  of  anaaAlHu  papar 

Iictmea  whioh  we  hive  deaoHbed  ia  patented  is  guilty  of  nnTmrhmfniM 
t  it  quite  true  that  a  patent  was  obtained  tor  it  (m  eorueotlen  witk  sasat 
ottier  things  in  photographf),  but  that  was  a  long  time  ainoe,  and  the 
tMtent  lapsed  many  years  ago. 

J,  R.— 1.  Tliere  is  no  material  batter  adapted  tor  stopping  out  akiaa  thaa 
BatM'a  blaok  nnlah  or  Bruaswiofc  blaok.  The  latter  ia  improved  by  the 
admiltursafalittlespirltsof tarpentineandlampblat^ — 2.  We ars prapaifsK 
an  article  on  Uia  mnst  ptooass  which  wilt  kku  be  published,  and  in  whibh 
you  will  obtain  all  the  InformaUen. 

iHDiAlt  Orricik.— The  ysUow  (aerostation  Is  psrsnlphate.  By  eipoenie  to 
the  air  the  protosolphale  of  iron  beoomaa  peranlphate.  The  beat  way  to 
avoid  this  is  to  ssleot  the  salt  very  oarafoUy,  fill  ths  bottle  qnite  full,  and 
then  plaoe  it  in  the  kitahen  ovbu  until  it  is  ywj  wamu  luw  mnova  I^ 
oork  the  bolUa  tighUy,  and  aval  it  thoreOgUy  with  good  wax.  B*  adopthig 
theae  srecautions  tha'toratotulphate  of  Iron  will  remui  qnite  good  and  purs 
fur  yaara,  notwithatanding  all  the  TieisaitadM  to  whieh  your  cheoiiMls  wOl 
be  BUl^iected  during  yoiir  prqjected  travels  in  the  Ealt. 

O.  Wealb. — You  have  not  beeo  quite  oorrsotly  infonnsd  rSBpseMng  Mr. 
Skaife's  feat  of  pbotographing  apasssnger  sitting  at  Uw  window  of  an  exprsN 
train  while  In  rapid  motion.  Had  the  eirenmMnces  been  as  yon  Iraaglna 
they  ware,  it  would  osrtainly  have  bean  the  most  wondsrfol  Dhotograpluo 
feat  on  record ;  but  it  waa  In  reality  an  eipariuHM  wfaieh  will  not  b*  ranked 
aa  s  very  satonndlug  one  when  wa  explain  that  the  pliota){raelMr  and  lh« 
paaaenger  ware  both  tu  the  same  oamage.  that  tlie  '*  isIgBot  was  sMiag 
close  to  the  window  In  proflle  against  a  bright  s^,  and  that  1^  iiiiaiii  of  a 
locket  portrait  leua  of  short  fooua  the  bright  s^  waa  photographed,  ahowiac 
the  outlina  of  the  sitter  mfioM  It  In  de^  abadow  witaont  any  detaU. 

CouHT  SoHDi.— To  treat  a  broktsi  usntive  so  aa  not  to  show  the  fraotor^  or 
til  show  it  as  little  as  possible^  a  good  mode  of  prooednre  is  the  bUawiw : — 
1m.j  tba  pieces,  face  downward,  opoo  a  plats  of  elaas,  and  arranga  Iha  pben 
caiernll;  so  as  not  to  damage  the  edge  M  the  ooUMliao.  Now  j(Sa  thaBleeaa 
at  the  margin  by  meana  a  wet  pasted  slipa  of  papsrj  fbr  bong  made  wet 

'  iriiaa  applied  they  will  oontnot  in  drying.  Mid  Cboa  Und  tbeftsoas  of  the 
negative  oloaer  together.  When  these  slips  are  dry,  take  a  pieee  of  *(sy  Ba> 
and  thin  bibulous  peper  the  size  of  the  negative,  msha  it  wat  and  ooat  ooa 
side  with  gmu  ;  then  lay  it  down  upon  ths  negative,  jiiiadiig,  it  oloady  in 
contact,  and  allow.'it  to  beoome  quite  dry  balbre  raising  the  negativa.  U  au' 
dUBoal  t;  be  eiperienoed  in  obtaimog  bibnlDus  paper  uf  the  Unaraoomnaended, 
use  strong  tiaaue  paper  instead. 

Rev,  B.  WltLIAKS — This  OoTresinndant  thinks  it  would  form  a  nsafnluHd 
to  our  artlole  of  last  week,  io  whioh  wa  deacribad  an  albumenisinir  estabUah- 
ment,  if  ws  woald  give  e  bw  particulars  sonoeming  the  nature  asd  propertiss 
of  albumen  itself.  We  oommanoa,  thai,  lay  giving  LieUg's  analyiss  of  tUs 
complaibody,  which  ia — 

Carbm  &3'G 

Hydrogen ,      7'0 

Nitrogen .;     US 

Oifgen.. iS-O 

SnliMhar,  nnoiidisod IS 

Fhoaphoros 04 

100-0 
If  albumen  be  spreail  thinly  upon  pistes  of  metal  It  may  be  desicMted,  and 
will  then  keep  good  for  an  indsSnite  period,  readv  to  be  diaaidved  in  waUr 
wben  required.  This  desiccecian  is  quite  distinct  nom  ooagulatlon,  for  whan 
coagulated  it  ia  no  longer  soluble  in  water.  The  addition  of  a  lump  (rf 
camphoror  a  few  dropsof  ammonia,  as  wellas  other  antiseptic*,  willfrsMrre 
it  fur  many  months. 
Rbcuted.— W.  O.  Smith.    In  our  next 


Whid.     Wet  Bulb.  Diy  BeU.  Uax.  Tarn  ten. 
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THE  LONDON  PHOTOGKAPHIC  SOCtETY. 
A  snecTAL  meeting  of  this  Society  hu  been  artknged  to  take  place 
immediate] jr  after  the  boaiaeBa  of  the  ordinaiy  meeting  to  ba 
held  on  TnsBday  next,  ehiefly  to  nominate  a  Presideot,  three 
Tioe-I^esidents,  and  eighteen  members  of  Council,  incluaive  of 
Treasurer  and  Seoretsry,  to  fill  as  manj  vaxtont  places  as  ma;  exist, 
and  that  a  aeoond  apeoial  meeting  Trill  be  oonTcned  at  the  earliest 
practicahle  date  afterwards  to  carry  out  the  eleoUona. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  Soeietj  that  a 
good  «nd  strong  working  execntivB,  which  will  fairly  and  honently 
represent  all  shades  of  opinion  and  all  intareeta  in  the  Sooiaty,  should 
now  be  formed.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  both  metropolitan  and 
eonntry  members  who  are  really  Iiitereat«d  in  the  Society  for  its  own 
sake  will  attend  this  meeting,  and  come  prepared  to  make  at  it 
sneh  nominations  as  they  deem  best,  Bnl,  in  order  to  prevent 
farther  delay,  it  is  obvionsly  necessary  that  each  member  who  nomi- 
nates k  councillor  or  offioei  shall  have  ascertained  that  he  is  willing 
to  give  his  aervioes  to  the  Sooistj  if  ha  be  elected.  One  of  the  first 
tela  of  a  new,  strong  Couneil  should  ba  to  settle  the  rsTised  oode  of 
laws,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  a  genarol  meetiag  of  the 
members. 

There  are  some  of  the  old  friends  of  the  Society  who  think  that  it 
cannot  stand  withont  all  its  old  props.  This  of  coarse  is  a  queation 
that  can  only,  and  that  now  must,  be  solved  by  direct  experimant. 
The  iasne  is  entirely  in  the  handa  of  the  Society.  Let  the  members 
retom  a  good  working  Council,  possessing  the  coufdenoe  of  the 
majority,  and  in  a  brief  interval  of  time  there  will  be  a  very 
saUafaetory  demonstration  of  what  suoh  an  executive  can  accomplish. 
Meanwhile,  the  Society  cannot  too  strongly  mark  its  sense  of 
the  public  spirit  and  good  feeling  of  the  senior  Vice-President,  Mr. 
John  Spiller,  who  in  a  paaaing  emergency  has  preferred  the  general 
interests  of  the  Sooiety  to  all  considerations  of  a  more  personal  and 
narrower  character. 

It  is  not  dafinitely  known  how  many  of  the  old  rulers  are  going  to 
desert  the  Sooiety,  or  how  numerons  the  vacancies  will  be  found  to 
be ;  bat,  if  those  who  were  elected  refuse  to  act,  othera  wilt  certainly 
be  placed  in  their,  positions  who  will  appreciate  the  honour  of  being 
■peoially  selected  In  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Society. 


ON  THE   CUSTOM  OP  TRADE  IN  THE   SELLING  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS. 
In  the  Journal  of  April  ITth  the  question  lias  been  rained  as  regards 
the  merits  of  the  method  adopted  in  selling  plicitO;{rsphio  chemicals ; 
and  our  valued  correspondent  actually  makes  tlie  following  remark : — 
"I  observe  with  surprise  that  some  of  the  lending  makers  of  col- 
lodion in  England  sell  it  by  the  pound.  Can  any  of  my  readers 
Undly  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  a  pouod  of  collodion  7  Does  it 
mean  a  pint  ?  If  bo.  why  not  call  it  a  pint  ?  A  pint  and  a  pound 
are  surely  not  synonymous."  The  difficulty  in  nude ratitD ding  this 
point  it,  no  donbt,  due  to  the  fact  that  if  a  man  order  a  pint  of 
collodion,  or  any  other  Hquid  chemicnl,  he  is  supplied  nitli  it  nilhout 
oommest. 


Now,  these  remarks  show  that  among  many  photographers  the 
actual  custom  of  the  trade  in  ehenuoals  is  not  known ;  and,  when  we 
consider  what  an  important  element  the  amateur  photographer  is  in 
society,  we  do  not  think  it  will  ba  time  waated  to  devote  a  abort 
Bpaoe  of  our  Jonrnal  this  week  in  explaining  the  exact  poution  the 
cODHUmer  holds  in  relation  to  the  manufacturer.  The  fact  is  that 
collodion  is  always  sold  by  the  pound — never  by  the  pint — and  by 
the  pound  avoirdupois. 

There  are  three  weights  in  use  in  this  country  that  concern  the 
photographer — the  ounce  avoirdupois,  the  ounce  troy,  and  the  fluid 
ounce.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  same  weiglit  as  the  avoirdupois 
ounce  of  water  when  at  a  temperature  of  60*  Fah.  The  real  unit  of 
all  these  weights  is  the  grain— originally  so  named  from  our  seed 
grain — and  which  is  the  weight  of  the  seeds  of  Abnu  freeatoHut, 
commonly  eailed  "  crabs'  eyes."  This  seed  is  etUl  need  in  India  as  « 
grain  weight. 

There  may  be  a  few  apecial  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  snoh 
as  that  of  the  jewellers,  which  is  based  npon  the  carobe  (ceratoma), 
the  origin  of  the  carat,  now  so  generally  in  use ;  but  with  the  special 
weights  peculiar  to  individual  trades  we  have  nothing  lo  do. 

First,  tben,  let  ns  remind  our  readers  of  the  moat  important  of 
these  systems  of  weights— the  avoirdupois — with  its  oorreeponding 
terms  expressive  of  fluid  measure. 

One  grain. 

One  ounce  ^  13T'G  grains. 

One  pound  =  16  ounces,  or  7,000  grains, 

One  hundredweight  =  112  pounds. 

One  ton  =  20  hundredeweight. 
The  fluid  measurea,  or  measures  of  capacity,  are- 
One  minim  i=  1  grain  (91). 

One  fluid  drachm  ^  BO  minima. 

One  fluid  ounce  =  4376  grains. 

One  pint  ^  SO  ounces. 

One  gallon  =:  10  pounds,  or  70,000  grains. 
Tlieae  weights  are  not  only  those  partially  introduced  into  the 
Pharmacapctia,  but  is  the  system  generally  adopted  over  the  British 
possessions.     On  the  contiuent  we  have  tlie  metric  system. 

We  also  have  the  troy  pound  and  its  division,  which  difibri 
entirely  from  the  above : — 

One  ounce  :=  480  grains. 
One  pouod  =  13  ounces. 
Thus  we  perceive  that,  altliougb  the  ounce  is  larger  by  4a'S  grains, 
the  pound  troy  is  smaller  tlian  the  avoirdupois  pound  by  1,340  grains. 
Every  chemical,  solid  and  liquid,  with  the  few  exceptions  which 
we  will  mention,  are  sold  invariably  by  the  pound  ;  and  the  reason 
is  at  once  seen  on  considering  thst  were  different  liquid  chemicals 
sold  by  measure  there  would  ba  no  uniformity,  owing  to  the  different 
gravities.  Thun.  a  pound  of  clilorororm  will  measure  about  ten  and 
a-qnartT  fluid  ounces.  If  a  customer  order  from  a  wholexsle  house 
a  pint  he  would,  of  course,  be  supplied  with  twenty  fluid  ounces ;  but 
he  would  be  cijarged  at  a  certain  rate  per  pound.  We  believe  that 
there  is  also  one  exception,  which  is  confined  to  some  of  the  Poor-law 
contracts — from  hnbit,  or  some  old-fashioned  method,  tenders  for 
supplies  are  printed  in  pints.    In  the  days  when  these  iarmt  of  oon- 
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'«  printed  the  pint  meant  was  the  old-fuhioned  wine  pint  of 
aixteea  fluid  ounces.  Now  the  imperial  pint  is  always  andeiHtood, 
which  is  twenty  fluid  ounoes,  or  ooe-eiglith  of  a  gallon.  Even  in  these 
oontraeta  tliej  are  really  prioed  acoording  to  theii  relative  weight. 

To  revert  back  to  our  real  object,  namely,  the  custom  of  the  trade 
in  aellinK  liquid  chemiaals;  we  can  state  that  all  flaid  chemioala  are 
■old  by  the  pound  avoirdupois,  with  two  exceptions.  Thsse  are  rec- 
tified spiiits  of  wine  and  distilled  water.  Even  aloohol  is  retailed 
per  pound.  All  ohemioal  prodoota  are  also  sold  per  pound  avoirdn- 
pais,  with  tbe  exception  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  which,  in  the 
metallio  state,  are  sold  troj,  bat  when  transformed  into  their  salts  are 
sold  by  the  other  weight;  thus  we  buy  silver  by  the  ounce  troy 
(480  grains),  but  we  bny  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  onnoe  avoiidapnis 
(43T'S  grains).  Even  on  the  continent,  and  France  in  pattionlar,  the 
same  cnstom  prevails ;  therefore  we  hardly  understand  the  remark 
that  "  in  France  collodion  is  always  sold  by  the  litre,"  which  is  tmly 
a  fluid  measure. 

Id  Frenoh  oommeroe  the  drugs  and  chemicals,  fluid  or  solid,  are 
sold  and  invoiced  by  the  kili^ramme  and  gramme.  It  is  true,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  kilogramme  of  water  will  he  a  litre  capacity ; 
but  this  faot  applies  to  that  fluid  alona,  and  such  an  example  only 
oorrespoDds  U)  the  somewhat  similar  one  of  spirits  of  wine  in  this 
country,  which  is  the  exception,  and  is  sold  by  measure.  The 
Bpeeifio  gravity  of  tliia  liquid  is  '8S8  as  compared  with  water.  There- 
fore a  pint  measure  is  almost  exactly  a  poand  weight  (a  pound  mea- 
sures IQiS  ounoas).  One  kilogramme  is  the  fluid  weight,  therafore, 
of  a  litre  of  water,  and  weighs  in  English  weights  two  pounds  three 
and  a-qnart«r  ounces  twelve  grains. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  oansa  of  the  nniversal  use  of  i 
weighta  in  buying  and  Belling  chemicals  is  due  to  diversity  of  specific  I 
gravity  or  weight  in  difiTarent  liquids,  which  will  be  evident  from  a  | 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  general  chemicals  iu  use  by  the  photographer. 
Thus,  1,000  parts  of  these  difi'erent  liquids  will  weigh  as  follows  :— 

Sulphoric  acid 1,843 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1,005 

Water  1,000 

Alcohol -TDS 

Collodion  (Mawaon's) -781 

Ether -720 

[Also  see  an  article  upoa  specific  gravity  in  our  number  for 
January  23, 1674.] 

If  we  wish  to  know  how  much  bulk  a  pound  of  any  liquid  will 
occupy  in  ounces,  it  ia  only  neoesaary  to  divide  sixteen  by  the 
speciBc  gravity,  whatever  that  may  ha,  of  the  liquid.  Tbos :— '730 
ia  the  specific  gravity  of  ether — 

-11  =  83  98  (aaj  onilces). 

Therefore  a  pound  of  pure  ether  will  measore  one  pint  two  and  a- 
quarter  onncea.    Or  glacial  acetic  acid,  being  1*065  specific  gravity— 

— —  =16  onncea. 

loes 
Therefore  a.  ponnd  of  glacial  acetic  acid  would  measure  only  fifteen 
ounces.  Also  a  pound  of  collodion,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  '780, 
will  measure  20'4  ounces.  If  we  want  to  reverse  tliis,  and  to  find 
out  how  much  a  pint  of  any  fiuid  will  weigh,  we  merely  multiply  the 
■pacific  gravity  by  twenty,  and  we  get  the  weight  in  ounces.  Thns, 
onr  collodion  having  a  specific  gravity  of  '780  would  weigh  15^ 
ounoes  to  the  pint,  becaose  -7eo  XiO  =  ISe. 

THE  SILBEB  LIGHT. 
Bbfodb  giving  a  description  of  the  new  Silber  lamp  we  consider  it 
desirable  to  say  a  few  worda  on  lamps  in  general,  and  those  of  the 
highest  order  in  particular,  avoiding,  however,  all  reference  at  present 
to  the  lighting  by  gas  of  any  kind,  according  to  the  popular  meaning 
of  the  terra ;  for,  speaking  strictly,  the  various  kinds  of  oil  lamps  are 
all  gas  lamps,  more  or  less  perfect  in  their  design  and  eonstruclioa. 

devious  to  the  time  of  Argand,  lamps  were  exceedingly  crude  and 
imperfect  instruments;  and  although  much  skill,  taste,  and  money 
were  lavished  upon  the  mere  frames  or  oil-holdsra  of  the  lamps,  tlia 


burners  were  retained  in  their  atatA  of  primitive  simplicity.  Hene« 
notwithstanding  their  artistic  designs,  the  noble  metals  in  which  tixvj 
were  often  constructed,  the  rich  jewels  with  which  they  were  fre- 
quently adorned,  and  the  perfumed  oils  by  which  they  were  fed,  the 
lampa  of  olden  time  possessed  but  sorry  iUuminatJug  powers;  anl 
such  has  been  the  advance  in  the  science  of  illumination,  aitd  in  Uu 
application  of  that  science,  that  the  oottager  at  the  present  periol 
passeases  a  far  purer  and  batter  light  thCn  did  the  occupant  of  Ihs 
palace  previous  to  17B0,  when  Argand  brought  hia  invesUgationa  ts 
a  practical  issue.  From  that,  date  the  science  of  artificial  lightisg 
advanced  somewhat  steadily  nntil  within  the  past  few  yean,  when  ik 
rate  of  progress  has  materially  increased  in  rapidity. 

The  Argand  burner  has  never  yet  been,  and  from  its  character  nemr 
will  be,  superseded  by  any  other— at  least  for  the  purposes  of  gmenl 
illumination— allhongh  it  has  been  made  the  subjeot  of  very  great 
improvement  and  modification.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  a  cylindrical 
wick  BO  arranged  that  a  current  of  air  passes  upward  throngh  the 
centre  while  another  current  ascending  ontside  of  the  tubular  wick  ii 
deflected,  by  means  of  a  oontraotion  in  the  chimney,  against  the  fluw, 
which  is  thus  rendered  more  intense  owing  to  the  more  peifMt 
consumption  of  the  carbon  and  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  fiama 
A  chimney,  or  its  analogue,  ia  an  essential  requisite  in  the  Argud 
burner.  Tliat  analogue  may,  and  sometimes  does,  assume  the  lam 
of  a  large  lantern.  It  may,  indeed,  assume  any  shape  provided  Ihii 
fundamental  principle  be  kept  in  sight — that  no  air  is  admitted  to  it 
except  what  is  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  flame.  For  a  Img 
period  the  air  has  been  deflected  towards  the  flame  by  means  of  a 
contraction  in  the  glass  chimney ;  bat  this  method  of  intensi^iBg 
the  light  is  being  generally  superseded  by  a  metallio  or  *'  solar  cap," 
as  the  smsU  piece  of  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  dengnatedii 
magio  lantern  phraseology,  for  we  may  dere  state — what  is  probably 
known  to  most  of  our  readers — that  gentiemen  who  have  to  do  witk 
Uie  magio  lantern  feel  a  more  than  usnal  d^roe  of  interest  in  tlM 
subject  of  artificial  lighting. 

Many  years  ago  a  flat  disc  of  brass,  known  as  the  "Live^ool 
button,"  was  introduced  into  the  centia  of  an  Argand  flame  audi 
litUe  above  the  edge  of  the  wick.  The  effect  of  tiila  was  to  cause  the 
ascending  central  current  of  air  to  impinge  against  the  flame  and  font 
it  outwards.  Thiaeusureape[fect  combustion,  but  the  cup-like  fonncd 
the  flame  is  disliked  by  many — in  which  dislike  we  certainly  share. 

But  neither  by  means  of  the  impact  of  the  outer  cnrrent  of  sir 
against  the  flame  nor  by  means  of  the  Liverpool  button  have  «t 
aver  bean  abla  (o  see  a  burner  or  wick  of  large  diameter  nsed, 
espemally  with  petroleum.  With  this  most  useful  hydrocarbon  tlia 
dimensions  of  the  wick  must  unfortunately  be  muoh  roetrioted  *ban 
the  ordinary  Argand  burner  ia  used,  otherwise  a  great  escape  of 
unoonsumed  carbon  rapidly  fills  the  room  with  smoke.  It  is  at  thii 
stage  we  introduce  Mr.  Silber's  improvements. 

Sometime  since  we  called  upon  Mr.  Silber  at  his  warehouaa  ib 
Whitecross- street,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  every  conceiTabls 
appliance  in  connection  with  lighting,  both  by  mineral  oils  and  gta 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  entered  into  the  subjeot  con  amor*,  and 
had  imported  ioto  it  an  immense  amount  of  ingenuity,  talent,  ssd 
perseverance.  He  was  also  able  to  secure  the  services  of  that  potant 
ally — money — the  want  of  which  has  resulted  iu  the  dissipatioD  of 
many  schemes  for  improving  our  illumination.  No  man  can  eSac- 
tively  enter  the  field  of  artificial  illumination  without  the  foUowisg 
requisites,  all  of  them  most  important — a  clear  and  well-daflaM 
knowledge  of  the  goal  to  be  reached,  abundance  of  time  at  oommu'i 
ability  and  perseverance  to  conduct  protracted  experimental  resaar», 
and ,  lastly,  large  pecuniary  means  to  [it  may  be)  throw  away.  Ni^ 
after  night,  during  a  period  extending  over  some  years,  was  davotad 
to  these  experiments,  and  large  sums  of  money,  amounting  to  too* 
thousands  of  pounds,  were  expended  in  tlie  pursuit  of  the  spectra^ 
perfect  combustion — which  had  hitherto  eluded  men's  grsap ;  for  ttj 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  try  even  a  few  experiments  with  laBIM 
of  vnrions  kinds  of  constmction  will  be  aware  of  the  great  expaasa 
at  wliich  such  teutative  trials  must  be  conducted.  In  the  construtnaa 
of  a  lamp  perfect  combustion  was  found  to  ba  dependent  upon  a  great 
number  of  nuall  things,  no  one  of  them  very  important  ia  itasK  ^ 
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tub  hfll^i^  in  tn  ftppiMiftUe  degrae  towuda  the  desired  gaol.  The 
ahronomelar  of  the  old  makets  waa,  aa  far  as  theotetioal  couHtraction 
ffotB,  goite  perfeot,  although  not  foand  to  be  ho  in  practioe.  To  the 
Elore  modflm  improTsrs — we  drop  the  word  "  inrsntors  "  if  you  will 
—it  wu  left  to  ahow  what  conld  he  dona  when  priDciples  alraadj 
lecognised  were  properl;  carried  out ;  henoe  in  the  world  of  horology, 
we  ^ve  OUT  Amolda,*  Dents,  Frodshams,  ft  hoe  genui  omTu.  So 
with  lighting:  perfeatioa  depends  opon  the  appreoiatioa  of,  and 
attenlion  to,  little  things.  Silber,  while  admitting  tlie  perfeot 
■onndneoi  of  the  oentral  oQirent  of  aii,  oonoluded,  neTeitheless,  that 
in  the  appliaation  of  the  principle  the  fonctions  of  thia  ounent  must 
be  iDKljeed :  henoe,  aa  a  result,  he  pnt  it  under  such  oontrol  that,  at 
laaat  in  his  most  powerful  barners,  not  a  eingle  atom  of  air  ia  allowed 
to  pass  ap  through  the  central  aperture  but  moat  do  daty  in 
feeding  the  flame  with  oxygen.  To  do  this  one,  two,  and  ■ometimea 
tluaa  interior  tubes  are  required,  some  of  which  have  a  kind  of  bell- 
tluped  upper  end,  by  meana  of  which  tha  ascending  current  of  air  ia 
tbniwn  direct  aigiinst  the  flame,  aating  antexoiiBti'Mi'll?  towards  the 
eamnt  outside  tha  flatne.  Thos,  what  between  the  impact  of  the 
sseeoding  outer  current  and  that  of  the  inner  ourrent,  tlie  Same  is 
perieelly  supplied  with  oxygen  and  tlie  carbon  is  thoroughly  con- 
mined,  and  is  consequently  exceedingly  white  and  pure.  Tha  par- 
tealion  cf  the  light  depends  npon  the  nicety  with  which  is  carried 
oat  loDg-prerionsly'reoognisad  prinoiptea  in  illnminaUon,  rather  than 
on  any  startling  innovation  on  these  principles. 

Bo  much  as  we  hare  at  present  aaid  has  referenee  solely  to  the 
Klber  lamp.  Bat,  in  a  subeequent  article,  wa  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  appliaation  of  tha  principle  of  perfeot  combustion 
as  applied  to  lighting  by  gas.  We  may,  however,  state  meanwhile 
that  a  large  boriiar,  eonstmetad  by  Mr.  Silber  for  a  friend  and  oor- 
Tsspondent,  and  which  has  been  plaoed  at  our  disposal  for  observa- 
tion and  critioijsm,  ia  the  largeat  and  most  perfect  petroleum  Argand 
lamp  wa  havs  ever  seen.  Tha  wiek  was  ona  and  a-half  inch 
diameter,  and  the  light  was  such  aa  to  eolipse,  bj  ita  power,  the  gas- 
Ggbts  ia  the  room.  Snoh  a  light  as  this  ia  what  photographers  seek 
M  a  snbatitnle  for  the  Ume  and  magneainm  lights  in  tha  prodnotion 
of  enlargements,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  enlarged  views  of  trans- 
pstenoiea  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern  in  the  Icctore-room.  If 
I  Ur.  Sklbei  will  devote  his  great  talents  to  the  providing  of  a  still 
i  more  intense  light,  totally  irrttptettM  of  tufpenit,  by  wbioh  the 
;  qnality  and  power  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light  may  be  atiU  more 
nearly  approached,  ha  will,  in  die  event  of  enooesB,  caoga  his  name 
is  kU  future  time  to  be  plaoed  among  those  forming  the  vanguard  of 
pbolographio  improvers. 

RETOUCHING. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  in  this  age  of  bookmaking  no  one  has 
pien  ns  a  volame  ou  the  "  Soaial,  Moral,  and  Educational  InfluenoeB 
of  Hiotography."  We  are  sure  tlia  subject  ia  one  of  great  interest ; 
■nd  u  there  is  ample  malarial  for  both  pathos  and  hamoni  it  could 
not  fail,  if  well  written,  to  prove  suocesBful. 

Thanks  to  the  introduction  of  the  convenient  and  ever-popnlar 
tarti  it  vitite  every  family  haa  got  its  album,  aod  soma  two  or  three : 
and  many  a  momiog  call  and  evening  visit,  that  would  otherwiaa  be 
dull  enough,  are  by  their  means  made  not  only  tolerable  but  really 
pleasant,  and  sometimes  proStable.  The  collection  of  family  por- 
toaita  is,  of  aourse,  a  never-ending  soaros  of  eouveraation.  Even 
the  moat  inexcitabla  mother,  who  ia  usually  silent  on  most  other 
sutgeota,  waxes  eloquent  on  the  virtues  and  prospects  of  each  member 
of  the  family,  scattered,  it  may  be,  over  tha  four  quarters  of  the 
globs,  but  who,  through  tha  influence  of  Uiese  much-prized  pictures, 
appear  to  have  an  abiding  presence  in  the  home  circle  rather  than 
the  long,  perhaps  final,  separatioQ  which  in  reality  exists.  Hardly 
la«  intarest  attaches  to  the  album  which  contains  tha  portraits  of 
the  man  and  woman  ws  admire.  Hero  worship  exerts  ita  inflaenca 
more  or  less  over  every  mind,  and  such  a  collection  affurds  probably 
the  bsst,  aa  it  certainly  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest,  mode  in  which 
it  aan  be  indulged.  But  it  is  more  than  that :  it  is  also  a  valnable 
tHetuE  of  oontomporary  history.  Wo  are  sometimes  apt  to  read 
*Uh  MMBt  kUantioo  the  daily  leooid  of  ptasmg  events ;  and,  in  the 


rapid  whirl  with  which  even  important  oconrreneea  suocssd  each 
other,  much  that  ougltt  to  be  remembersd  ia  obliterated  and  forgotten 
until  recalled  and  fixed  in  the  memory  by  a  stndy  of  the  features  of 
the  men  by  whom  they  were  brought  about.  This  kind  o(  personal 
troduotion  saems,  in  fact,  to  impart  an  objective  interest  in  the 
actors,  and,  of  course,  an  equally  personal  interest  in  their  actions 
iturally  follows. 

Tliis  being  tlie  oaae,  then,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  see  that'the  portraits  in  such  oollections  are  not  only  aa 
permanent  as  oar  processes  will  admit  of,  but  tlist  they  shall  ba 
fiiitiiful  transcripts  of  tlie  original,  and  not  merely  pretty  pictures 
idealised  out  of  resemblance,  according  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  tba 
producers.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  art  of  portrait  paint- 
ing is  one  of  tha  vary  highest,  and  that  amongst  its  followers  Lave 
been  and  are  numbered  many  men  of  auoh  genius  and  ability  that 
they  could  and  can  transfer  to  the  canvas  not  only  the  material  like- 
),  but  almost  the  living  souL  Men  of  such  power  are,  however, 
comparatively  rare,  and  their  work  only  shows,  by  contrast,  the 
character  of  the  miserable  daubs  sometimes  allowed  to  pasa  muetel 
as  works  of  art  by  those  who  know  no  better.  Now,  although  pho- 
tograpliy  cannot  hope  to  oompeta  with  the  higher  walhs  of  portrait 
painting,  it  can  nevertheless  be  made  to  give  not  only  "  the  lifelike 
transcript  that  the  child  can  aee,"  the  "  very  other  aalf  in  form  and 
feature  unmistakable,"  but  slsoBome  glimpses  of  tha  bent  and  calibre 
of  the  inner  life.  If  it  be  true  Uiat  photography  can  do  ijiis,  it  ia 
equally  true  that  it  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  do  less.  Tliie  is 
the  standard  which  each  operator  should  set  up,  and  uuffinoliiogly 
ooQsign  to  the  waaliiug  tub  every  negative  that  does  not  reach  such 
standard.  How  far  this  is  done  becomea  an  inquiry  of  considerable 
intarsst,  and  to  it  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  collection  of  one  of  our  friends,  who  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
got  up  an  annual  album,  each  containing  about  one  hundred  earte*. 
Tba  collection  is  thoroughly  miscellaneous,  and  fairly  repreaenta  the 
state  of  our  art  in  that  particular  branch,  not  only  aa  reaped  time 
but  alao  locality.  So  far  aa  beauty  of  result  is  ooucemed  tliere  is  sn 
immense  difference  between  the  earlier  and  later  albums.  Those  of 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  contain,  no  doubt,  some  good  pictures  by  the 
few  maater  hands,  but  tha  greater  number  are  flat  and  meaningless. 
Under-exposure  and  over-development  is  the  characteristic  of  most 
of  the  work ;  while,  as  a  role,  tha  principle  on  which  the  lighting  has 
been  arranged  was  to  get  as  much  light  as  possible,  without  special 
regard  to  the  direction  from  whence  it  came.  As  we  come  down 
year  by  year  there  is  gradual  but  manifest  improvement,  especially 
in  the  intenuty  of  the  negatives ;  and  those  of  two  or  three  years 
back  show  an  almost  entire  abaence  of  the  objectionable  white  patchea 
which  spoil  the  earlier  work,  and  which  are  never  seen  in  the 
"  human  (ace  divine."  Along  with  this  desirable  improvement  there 
is,  especiallyin  the  later  volumes,  a  softness  and  delicate  beauty — that 
indescribable  something — which  instantly  elicits,  especially  from  our 
fair  friends,  the  eidamationa — "  How  cbarming  !  "  "  How  exqui- 
sitely pretty!"  "Who  did  that?  I  shall  go  and  have  my  portrait 
taken  there !  "  ka.,  ftc. 

On  a  slight  examination  merely  thsre  would  seem  to  be  really  soma 
cause  for  the  admiration.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  creates  a 
donht  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  seeming  improvement,  especially  if 
we  meet  with  the  portrait  of  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Suppose  it 
should  be  our  mother-in-law,  who  we  liave  the  best  possible  reason 
for  believing  is  at  least  over  fifty,  and  the  wrinkles  on  whose  forehead 
we  have  ever  regarded  as  in  her  cass  natural  beauties.  In  the 
picture,  however,  they  liava  been  ruthlessly  obliterated,  and  hel 
revered  face  otherwise  tampered  with  to  snch  an  extent  that  aha 
appears  to  be  at  least  ten  years  yonngar  than  her  daughter.  This  is 
not  a  mere  imaginary  instance,  but  an  example  of  what  is  of  almost 
daily  occurrsnca  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  cognisant  of 
a  case  which  occurred  last  summer,  in  which  one  of  onr  frienda 
received  from  his  annt,  who  was  residing  at  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  a  portrait  of  herself,  with,  we  presume,  the  view  of  showing 
how  much  she  had  improved  in  appearance.  She  had  frequently 
I  presoed  him  to  get  married,  and  be,  thinking  the  portiait  was  that  of 
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a  ladf  vhom  his  Bont  ootuidared  BiutAbls,  i«pUed  that,  although  the 
pioluts  nas  no  doubt  pretty,  the  fooe  was  too  ioupid  and  the  squint 
too  glariDf;  for  hie  taaU.  We  may  add  Uiat  his  letter,  or  rather,  na 
should  Bay,  the  photogra^,  waa  very  nearly  the  oaaae  of  onr  friend's 
aaioe  beiDg  oaneelled  in  the  old  lady's  will.  The  fact  is,  the 
unhealthy  mania  for  retonehiag  baa  in  Home  places  arrived  at  such  a 
orisii  that  some  effort  must  ba  made  to  put  it  down.  Soma  person — 
wa  believe  it  waa  Mr.  Rom,  of  Edinbargh — has  said  in  one  of  hia 
papers  tliat  " photOKi'Bphy  ie  notljiag  If  not  trutliful;"  and  certainly 
a  eyalem  of  retouoliiog  nhicL  altera  phatograpbs  beyond  recognition 
is  deserving  of  the  strongeBt  oondemnation. 

We  are  quite  Birare  tliat  those  who  are  most  guilty  of  the  objec- 
tionable practice  have  this  ezouse^their  oustomerB  like  it,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  pays.  That  it  does  so  we  can  readily  conoede,  but  that 
it  nill  oontinoe  to  do  so  we  very  much  doubt.  It  may  flatLer  the 
vanity  of  a  few,  but  it  will  nndoubledl;  bring  dieoredit  on  the  ait  in 
general;  and  ho  its  coutinuance  is 'very  much  like  kiihug  tlie  goose 
tliat  laid  tlie  gulden  eggs.  We  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  province 
of  tlie  portrait  photographer  than  some  of  tlioee  gentlemen  seem  to 
possesa  of  Lliemselves.  We  hold  that  he  should  aim  at  being  a 
teacher  and  leader,  rather  than  simply  a  transcriber ;  that  he  should 
first  climb  to  the  position  of  artist  himBelf,  and  then  atrive  to  draw 
his  Bitters  after  bim,  always  keeping  in  mind  tbat  tlie  highest  art  in 
reference  to  portraitore  is  first  to  Becore  an  anmistakable  tiansciipt 
of  the  Duterial  form,  and  after  that  as  much  of  tha  living,  breathing, 
inner  being  as  can  be  pictorially  rendered. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  object  to  retanobing.  So  long  as  there 
are  freckles,  either  visible  or  invisible,  on  the  faoe,  or  flaws  and 
specks  in  the  collodion  film,  any  means  of  obliterating  them  must  be 
considered  legitimate  and  unobjectionable ;  but  beyond  that  we 
think  the  pencil  ahould  not  go.  Even  this  we  believe  to  be,  with 
ordinary  care,  nnneoesaary ;  and  our  belief  is  founded  on  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  most  suoceasful  workers  in  the  country,  who  have 
again  and  again  assured  os  tliat,  as  a  rule,  their  best  piotnreB  were 
invariably  got  from  their  most  perfect  negatives,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  qushty  of  the  print  decreased  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amannt  of  work  the  negative  required. 

If,  however,  in  apita  of  all  that  tha  photographer  can  do,  the 
public  aUll  insist  on  retouching,  something  must  be  done  to  oeu- 
tralise  the  misleading  tendency  of  snoh  pictures,  and  give  tliat  con- 
fidence which  OUT  art  ought  to  inspire;  although  what  tbat  some- 
thing should  be  ia  difScult  to  say.  Untii,  however,  a  better  method  is 
suggested,  we  would  recommend  that  there  should  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  print  from  the  retouched  negative  one  from  the  negative 
previous  to  snch  manipulation.  In  this  way  the  lovera  of  the  simply 
pretty  would  ba  satiBfied,  while  those  who  value  truth,  and  pitoto- 
graphj  as  its  rspreseutalive,  would  not  have  their  feelinga  out- 
raged- 

Ona  other  suggestion,  and  we  have  done.  lu  looking  over  an 
albam  of  the  present  time  the  retouched  picture  carries  on  its  face. 
to  the  initiatad,  ample  evidence  of  its  origin,  bat  to  the  great  moss 
of  mankind  there  is  no  suoh  evidence ;  and  yet  if  they  are  not  to  be 
misled  the  story  should  be  made  plain.  By  the  Adulteration  Act  he 
who  sells  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coSde  is  held  free  from  blame  if 
ha  mark  his  patoels  as  such.  Let  every  retoucher  place  tlie  word 
"  retouched  "  on  a  prominent  part  of  each  picture,  and  the  general 
pnbho  will  then  be  aware  of  what  it  gels. 


THE  COMING  PRESIDENT. 
Thb  Photographic  Society  of  London  is  now  without  a  Frefident; 
other  vacancies  exist  in  ita  executive,  but  we  confine  our  remarks 
chiefly  to  tha  presidsnoy.  On  what  ground  or  principle  will  tbe 
members  fill  that  important  post  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  they  sbonld 
look  out  for  a  man  of  title,  one  of  the  "gilded  knobs"  of  society,  who 
will  condeseend  to  allow  his  name  to  ba  associated  with  the  chief 
office?  Or  ahall  they  search  for  a  miUionaire — and  there  are  many 
about — who,  if  be  cannot  shed  lustrs,  could  spend  money,  and  give 
prizes  for  all  sorts  of  normal  and  abnormal  pictures? — who  could  hold 
exhibitions  at  his  own  expense,  give  banquets,  and  have  followers 


picking  np  the  oramba  that  ara  suppofled  to  lall  from  such  ami 
tables  ?  Let  us  hope  that  such  indigoitias  are  not  in  laserve  for  tht 
Society. 

A  distingnished  artist  and  Preaidant  of  the  Boyal  Academy  wutki 
original  President  of  the  Photographic  Society,  bat  ba  dif  k< 
remain  long.  Shall  one  of  the  great  artists  of  tha  day  be  sgua 
invitad?  Wa  fear,  even  if  it  ware  desirable,  that  nane  of  theH 
can  be  found  available.  Shall  the  experiment  be  repeated  of  goiag 
to  the  law  courts  and  aaking  another  of  the  judges  to  bacoms  Fit- 
sideut?  There  are  at  leaat  two  of  these  functionaries  who  in 
honourably  asaooiatad  with  the  art ;  but,  seeiug  that  tha  Society  it 
only  just  emerging  from  the  sad  state  into  which  it  fall  while  itvu 
under  the  rule  of  the  Law,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  anyone  wiQ 
venture  on  the  trial.  Shall  the  great  men  of  aoienoe  be  tampled— 
say  a  Darwin,  a  Huxley,  or  a  Tyndall?  We  fear  they  wanld  nj 
they  know  nothing  of  photography— that  their  minds  are  too  miuta 
sbsiirbed  in  tlieir  own  pursuits. 

lu  what  direction,  then,  can  an  oeoupant  be  looked  for  to  £11 
tlie  vacant  chair?  To  this  important  queatiun  we  have  one  vmy 
elesr  and  decided  answer.  To.  tha  members  of  this  importuil 
Society — the  original  Photographio  Society  of  Great  Brituu,  *ai 
one  of  the  beet  in  the  world— we  ofier  this  advice : — Be  wwlhr, 
at  this  juncture,  of  the  art  yoa  have  eetabliahad,  developed,  snd 
cullivat«d.  Have  the  conrage  to  ba  wortiiy  of  the  great  inventiso  <t 
which  you  are  the  representatives,  and  do  not  let  tha  great  jinu 
yon  have  at  yont  disposal  be  seized  by  any  popohuity-haotiiig 
nobleman ;  neither  permit  it  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  biB 
with  the  large  and  open  hreaehes-pockat.  Pollow  tha  example  Bel 
by  other  societies,  and  reserve  your  highest  honour  for  the  M 
men  among  yonrsalvea.  Abolish  at  onoa,  as  absttrd  and  sntiquled. 
the  notion  that  you  must  have  a  live  lord,  or  a  red-haoded  bsnnet, 
or  an  ornamental  individual  at  all,  to  preaide  over  yoo. 

In  the  days  when  these  notions  prevailed  photography  wm  * 
toy — a  cariosity — a  thing  to  ba  petted,  patronised,  looked  do*i 
upon,  and  i^ltioh  it  was  a  graceful  aot  to  recognise.  Th«  ut  bu 
now  passed  into  one  of  the  potent  iaflottices  of  daily  life;  it  bit 
become  a  power  in  the  land ;  it  is  an  important  induatiy,  as  well  u 
a  wonderful  art;  it  snppLes  daily  bread  to  the  artiaan,  giveaioaft 
for  the  employment  of  capital,  yields  fortnnea  to  the  most  gifiei 
and  is  an  unmixed  good  to  all. 

It  ia,  therefore,  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  duty  for  photogrsphtn 
to  properly  recognise  their  great  vooation;  and  by  no  meuia  the 
least  important  agency  by  which  it  has  been  propagated,  and  iti 
great  capacitiea  brought  out,  has  been  by  the  eatabhahmeni  of 
photographic  societies.  This  one  of  London  is  tha  great  Psruit 
Society ;  and  it  ia  no  exaggeration  to  ear  that,  for  the  time  bdof, 
the  President  of  that  Society  is  the  virtual  represenlativs  of  Iba 
art.  AVhy  ahould  this  important  position  be  aurrendared  to  a  men 
outsider?  The  time  bas  arrived  when  photographers  must  be  tnu 
to  themselves  and  the  art  that  is  entrusted  to  them  to  practice  sad 
develope.  They  must  honour  those  amongst  themselves  who  htva 
helped  to  raise  it  to  its  present  proud  eminence.  The  Society  bu 
passed  beyond  the  condition  of  mere  patronage.  Let  the  membera 
then,  be  true  to  themselves,  and  let  the  few  recognised  htmoon  ba 
distributed  among  thoas  who  have  honestly  and  earnestly  voiiti 
tot  and  deserve  tliem. 

The  world  of  photography  is  so  complete  within  itself  it  sboiU 
be  consistent.  In  the  oiroles  lor  the  cultivation  of  astroooiaT, 
geology,  geography,  and  the  arts  and  aciences  generally,  the 
men  to  preaide  over  the  societies  are  selected,  not  for  exteml 
distinctions,  but  for  their  special  fitness,  and  for  the  service  tbey 
have  rendered  to  promote  the  particular  subject  So  it  should  be  ia 
the  London  Photographic  Society.  It  is  no  use  looking  for  outsideii  to 
communicate  honour  to  that  body  by  presiding  over  it.  Tha  porpoea 
of  tlis  Society  is  to  cultivate  photography  in  the  very  best  way.  Tba 
Inen  most  able  to  aid  in  this  good  work  are  the  men  to  be  honoored 
by  their  selection  to  fill  the  officea  of  the  Booiety  eatabliahed  for 
cultivation ;  and  the  highest  of  all  should  bs  given  to  him  who,  ba 
the  time  being,  is  tlie  most  wortliy  of  reoognition  for  aervieefl  pait, 
present,  and  possible.  ^ 

'■'    o 
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Od  theae  principles  the  offlaeM  of  all  photographic  Bocietiea,  nod 
partioiilu'ly  of  the  London  Photogtsphie  Societ;,  ehonld  be  selected ; 
Knd  we  hope  UiBt  in  the  eleotion  of  the  future  President  these 
Bonnd  principles  will  be  recognised.  There  is  onlf  one  otlier  impor- 
Uut  condition  that  we  particularlj  insist  upon— that  the  individual 
■elected  shall  be  hy  instinct  and  by  cultivation  a  gentUmm.  We  ehould 
hardly  haTe  thought  tliis  condition  waa  bo  indispensable ;  but  recent 
events  have  shonn  that  a  man  may  have  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
reqnisita  qualifications  of  a  good  president,  but  if  he  fail  iu  this  he 
is  disqualified.  A  man  must  have  the  means  df  so  oonduoting 
hirasalf  that  if  he  have  even  the  difGcalt  task  of  saying  onponalar 
thinfitB  he  BhiLl  not  offend  the  members. 

We  ask  our  readers  who  are  members  of  the  London  Photograpbio 
Society  to  carefully  ponder  over  these  more  or  leia  crude  ideas,  as 
gniding  points  in  the  important  duties  that  will  shortly  devolve  npoD 
them.  It  should  be  the  privilege  of  everyone  who  joins  the  Society 
to  feel  that,  if  he  make  liimaetf  worthy,  apart  from  all  private 
influence  he  can  secure  in  the  offices  of  the  Society  a  due  recognition 
of  hia  labour;  and  that  the  highest  offise  of  all  is  the  legitimate 
prise  of  thoae  who  by  culture,  public  spirit,  aid  to  the  art,  and  general 
fitoeiB  prove  tlie  most  worthy  to  occupy  the  important  position  of 
President  of  the  London  Photographic  Society. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

[Secomd  Notics] 

On  entering  the  Albert'HslI  from  tlie  conservatory  a  ooUectioa  of 

photographs  on  the  "landing"  arrests  the  attention  of  the  visitor. 

Directly  being  the  entrance  are  several  landscapes  by  Robert 
Dahlloj,  of  Oottenbiirg.  Some  are  of  large  size,  but  none  of  them 
are  equal  to  tlie  best  English  work  of  this  class.  Tlie  frames 
in  which  these  pictures  are  displayed  are  of  a  somewhat  onnabil 
kind,  and  from  the  novelty  of  their  design  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Placed  near  tothoea  to  which  we  have  juat  referred  are  a  number 
of  photographs  by  F.  Bopp,  of  Innabriick,  Tyrol.  Theae  are  of 
large  dimensions,  the  aubjaots  being  bronze  figures. 

In  the  lieighbourhood  of  the  preceding  works,  but  of  a  more 
attractive  ohoraoter,  is  the  collection  o(  Julius  Gertinger,  of  Vienna. 
Tliese  consist  of  portraits  of  large  size  taken  direct,  and  possess 
great  delicacy. 

In  the  small  gallery  speoiaUy  devoted  to  photography  ttiere  is 
a  collection  of  photographs  of  oasts  in  tlie  Royal  Aroliiteotural 
Mnsenm,  by  B.  Lemere,  that  must  prove  useful  to  arcliitects. 

The  Woodbury  Permanent  Photographic  Printing  Company  exhibit 
largely.  Many  of  their  pictures  are  of  cousiderable  dimensions,  and 
prove  to  those  who  inay  yet  be  doubtful  of  the  capabilities  of  this 
prooua  that  its  prodnets  rival  the  most  delicate  claes  of  silver  prints. 
The  views  of  Holland  Hmtu  are,  we  observe,  from  negatives  taken 
by  Ur.  England.  In  addition  to  prints  upon'  paper  tliis  company 
also  exhibit  a  charming  series  of  glass  lantern  transparencies  of  a 
most  attractive  tone. 

J.  Koslar's  eight  views  of  the  Castle  of  Camenz  represent  clean 
and  good  work.  The  interest  attached  to  the  subject  of  his  efforts  is 
rather  of  a  historical  than  of  a  pictorial  character. 

The  Portrait  Study,  by  Mr.  Cecil  Wray,  represents  a  lady  sitting 
writing.  The  impression  conveyed  by  the  position  of  the  figure  in 
this  piotnre  is  decidedly  tliat  of  isolation,  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  piotnre  without  any  pictorial  surroundings  to  balance  it. 
Side  aocoBBories  are  wanted. 

Several  contributions  have  been  sent  by  Mr.  George  Bruce.  His 
pictures  are  distingnisbed  by  a  lavender  tone  just  a  little  too  pro- 
novnoed.  Of  Uits  character  is  particnlarly  his  QUmy  £m/— a  pic- 
ture representing  a  giri  with  a  background  of  leaves,  which,  by  the 
way,  would  have  been  more  effective  had  tbey  not  been  quite  so 
sharply  defined. 

The  works  of  Look  and  Whitfield  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence, 
■bowing  great  variety  in  the  pose  and  treatment.  Mr.  Faulkner 
displays  ■  frame  oontaining  over  a  hundred  photograpfaa  of  ehildcea, 
which  are,  as  nana],  ezoeedingly  attractive. 


The  gnm-gallio  process  (although  why  "  process "  should  be 
indicated  in  a  popular  exhibition  like  the  International  is  scarcely 
intelligible)  is  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Wliiting,  who  exhibits  three 
frames  of  capital  Utile  piotnres  taken  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon's  popular 
process.  Several  of  theae  photographs  are  remarkable 'for  pic- 
torial excellence.  Very  attractive,  too,  are  the  land«capea  of  Mr- 
Williaib  Bedford,  who  exhibits  very  largely.  A  Rivtr  Seen*  on  tk* 
Contcay  is  one  of  Mr.  Bedford's  best  pictnres. 

TItera  is  nothing  demanding  special  notice  in  a  ooUectJon  of 
eleven  portraits  by  Alois  Beer;  it  is  fitting,  however,  that  we  should 
say  that  they  are  meritorious.  * 

The  Berlin  Photograpbio  Company  show  several  pictnres  of  very 
large  dimensions,  and  Mr.  Groughton  exhibits  three  portraits  finished 
by  the  Vanderweyde  process,  which  otherwise  is  not  representod  in 
this  exhibition,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see. 

We  shall  resnme  onr  notice  of  the  photograpbio  departmant  of 
the  present  Exhibition  next  week. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  EMULSION  PLATES 
Tbv.  experiments  which  I  have  lately  made  with  albumen  in  con- 
nection with  emulsion  plates  have  in  all  respects  ODofirmed  the 
results  of  tliose  earlier  trials  which  I  lately  described.  The  im- 
provement which  results  from  treating  these  plates  with  albumen  is 
so  well  marked  that  I  expect  to  adopt  it  in  future,  to  the  exclusiou  of 
all  other  methods.  But  I  have  also  found  a  modification  in  the 
mode  of  preparation,  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  sufficiently 
evident  to  those  who  may  try  it.  I  was  led  to  this  modificutiou  by 
the  following  oonaideratione : — 

The  compound  which  albumen  forms  with  silver  is  sensitive  to 
light,  and  aerleinly  forms  an  important  element  in  the  albumen  pro- 
cesses. Silver  iu  the  form  of  nilrate  ia  immediately  and  completely 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  albumen  when  the  lutier  aubsiaiice 
ia  present  in  excess.     This  being  the  case,  why  aliould  an  eiuuliiion 

Elate  be  washed  before  being  placed  in  tlie  albumen  preBurvativa 
nth  ?  There  setms  no  reason  fur  it  except  old  habit.  Would  it 
not  be  equally  reaaonabte  to  dip  an  ordinary  iodo-bromiaed  lilm  in 
water  before  plunging  it  into  the  negative  bath?  Tlie  prrhminary 
WBabing  seems  just  as  unneoeseary  in  the  one  ease  as  in  [lie  other. 

To  get  a  clear  insight  into  this  matter  bafiire  experinn-nting  with 
dry  plates  I  coated  a  piece  of  glasa  witli  an  emulsion,  end.  to  mnke 
the  test  more  severe,  I  used  an  emulsiun  will)  a  lNrf;e  escesa  of  silver 
nitrate,  eight  or  ten  grains  excess  to  the  nonce.  Even  liiis  I  applied 
in  two  coals,  so  as  to  heve  a  Urge  quantity  of  silver  nitrale  in  iha 
film.  With  the  same  motive — that  of  mxking  the  lest  tiie  more 
severe — I  made  the  albumen  solution  very  weak,  one  per  cent,  niily, 
half  a-drachm  of  albumen  to  six  ounces  of  water,  and  into  this  I 
plunged  my  plate  as  soon  as  set.  All  this  was  dune  by  dayliKht. 
The  bath  was  washed  backwards  and  forwards  ovit  the  plxte  until 
the  greaay  lines  had  disappeared,  end  then  a  portion  of  the  hath  was 
poured  off  and  tested  with  a  aoluble  chloride  for  silver,  Kone  had 
bem  dittolved  out.  Tlie  plate  waa  left  some  time  longer  in  ihe  baih, 
and  Ihe  latter  was  again  tested  with  the  same  result.  Only  by 
standing  for  a  long  time  after  the  addition  of  the  chloride  a  faint 
opalescence  indicated- the  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  silver,  quite 
unimportant. 

This  experiment  threw  a  broad  light  upon  the  matter.  It  waa 
evident  that  a  washing  of  the  plate  could  have  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  removing  part  of  the  silver,  and  so  far  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  albuminate.  (It  has  been  said  that  the  preliminary 
washing,  if  carried,  as  1  first  advised,  only  so  far  as  to  remove  tlie 

greasy  lines,  abetracts  but  little  silver ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  can 
e  aecertained  by  testing  the  wash  water.) 
Dry  plates  were  at  ouoe  prepared  on  tliis  new  principle.  In  the 
next  batch  of  plates  made  two  were  plunged  direct  into  the  preser- 
vative bath  as  soon  ss  the  film  had  set,  and  these  tnro  plates  were  so 
far  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  seriea  as  to  settle  the  queation  at  once, 
and  farther  experience  baa  served  only  to  confirm  this  concluaion. 
The  advantages  obtained  in  tliie  way  are  as  follow;— 

1, — Greater  sensitiveness.  Two  plates  carefully  tested  sgainst  the 
other  plates  made  with  the  same  emulsion  and  preservative,  diCcring 
only  in  the  one  reapect,  received  identical  exposure.  The  plates, 
according  to  the  new  method,  begun  with  precisely  tlie  seme  developer, 
were  finuhed  up  to  printing  density  in  one-fourth  the  time,  and  witli 
far  less  ammonium  carbonate.  The  plntea  were  all  started  with  one 
grain  to  the  ounce  of  carbonate,  and  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
potassium  bromide.    Tliis  (with  ray  usual  dose  of  pyrogaljio  acid — 
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liftlf-a-draclim  of  sixt;-f(ram  solution  to  four  otuoes  of  dsTeloping 
biiLh  for  develapmeiit  in  K  poroelain  pan)  brought  the  plates  easily 
and  rapidly  to  priiiliug  deneity,  and  would  have  carried  them  far 
be;'oiLd  it.  On  tlio  otiiei  hand,  tha  plates  nhioh  had  b«en  washed 
required  to  hare  two  additjoaa  of  ammoniuin  carbonate ;  in  all,  four 
Uniea  as  much,  and  nsediug  also  four  times  as  long. 

2.  — Tha  new  plates  eliowed  more  detail  in  tlie  shadows  and 
cleaner  deposit.     In  this  resp^jcl  tile  difTerence  is  well  marked. 

3- — The  sen  plateH  showed  much  less  irradiation,  and  less 
blurring.  A  leaSesfl  eilver-msplo  tree,  some  siity  feat  distant,  pro- 
jected its  long,  slender  branches  against  a  bitflily-illiimiaated  sky. 
-These  branches  were  almost  directly  between  liie  sua  and  the 
camera ;  in  fact,  the  sun  would  have  shone  directly  into  the  camera 
bat  for  the  projection,  of  the  piazza  under  which  the  camera 
placed.  Thus,  these  slender  branches  were  in  deep  shadow  against 
a  sky  brightly  illuminated  by  the  near  son.  In  order  to  bring  out 
tlieir  faalla  none  of  these  trial  plates  were  backed.  All  the  plates 
made  in  the  old  way  showed  more  or  less  intrusion  of  the  light  upon 
these  boughs  (which  on  the  plate  were  not  much  thicker  than  hairs) 
—they  were  couTerted  into  a  sort  of  flat  halMone,  becoming  more 
and  more  misty  and  undefined  towards  their  ends ;  but  in  the  new 
plates  these  lines  were  ss  sharp  and  oleon  as  if  they  had  besD  out 
out  with  a  graver. 

To  this  last  quality  I  attach  a  very  high  importanoo.  Every 
photographer  knows  the  annoyance  of  having  the  hght  foliage  at  the 
edges  of  trees,  when- projected  against  the  sky  and  unprotected  by 
shaded  foliage  underoeath,  represented  in  a  hazy,  blurred  way. 
and  this  blemish  is  often  seen  in  otherwise  perfect  pictures. 
Though  diminished,  it  is  by  no  means  cured  by  backing,  becanse 
it  depends  more  upon  irradiation  than  it  does  upon  blurring. 
When  light  folia  upon  the  tissue  paper  under  which  an  engraver 
works  the  tissue  paper  acts  like  a  new  source  of  light,  and  not  only 
transmits,  but  sends  part  directly  back,  and  other  parts  In  all  direo- 
lioDS.  laterally  as  well.  The  translncent  bromide  film  acts  precisely 
like  tlie  tissue  paper,  and  the  light  tlms  diffused  laterally  causes  the 
high  light  to  intrude  on  neighbouring  shadows.  To  this  fault  some 
Borta  of  plates  are  very  much  more  exposed  than  others,  and  (he 
new  plates  which  I  here  describe  are  specially  free  from  this  very 
annoying  defect. 

It  seems  altogether  probable  that  there  are  other  preservatives 
besides  the  albumen  which  will  admit  of  omitting  the  washing. 
This  is  a  point  which  I  have  not  examined,  and  do  not  consider 
worth  examining.  The  advantages  of  albnmea  are  such  ss  to 
make  the  preservatives  hitlierto  used  with  emulsion  plates  com- 
paratively valueless.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  ttiese  other  pro- 
cesses would  be  benefited  by  omitting  the  washing,  whilst  others 
would  not  boar  it,  but  would  fog  either  in  ths  preservative  bath  or  in 
developing. 

Albumeu  appears  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  any  amount  of  silver 
which  mny  be  introduced  into  tha  film.  In  the  extremely  sensitive 
plates  which  I  formerly  prepared  with  cochineal  I  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  down  the  excess  of  silver  nitrata  within  very  narrow  limits ; 
otherwise  I  got  plates  of  inferior  qaalitv,  wanting  contrast,  and  diffi- 
cult to  intensify,  especially  if  the  exposure  had  been  a  full  one. 
With  these  albumen  plates,  on  the  contrary,  especially  when  not 
washed,  any  quantity  of  silver  may  be  put  into  the  emulsion.  I  use 
a  rich  collodion  with  plenty  of  bromides,  and  to  this  I  add  both 
a  chloride  and  aqua  regia.  SaoU  a  collodion  will  besir  any  amonnt  of 
silver  nitrate,  followed  by  albumen  treatment  direct. 

The  following  formula  will  be  found  a  good  one :— To  one  onnce 
of  solvents,  using  ether  in  slight  eioass.  add— 

Cadmium  bromide* 6}  grains. 

Ammonium  bromide 1(  urain 

Cobalt  of  chloride     1        „ 

Add  two  drops  of  aqaa  regia,  and  sensitise  with  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  grains  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The 
emulsion  is  in  its  best  state  ten  or  twelve  honcB  after  mixing. 

PBESEEVATtVR. 

Diluu  Aliumen.—mx  three  ounces  of  albumen  with  three  onnoos 
of  water  and  seventy-five  minims  of  Beaufoy's  acetic  acid.  FilUr 
through  paper  or  a  sponge— the  former  being  preferable,  though 
slower. 

Oum  and  Sugar  Solutum.—Oa  a  filler— best  in  a  percolator— throw 
tliree  ounces  of  hard  while  sugar,  and  pour  on  them  a  drachm  and 
a-half  of  liquid  carbolic  acid.  Wash  half-a-pound  of  white  gum 
arable  with  cold  water,  and  dissolve  it  in  warm  by  pouring  on  sue- 
eessive  portions,  each  left  until  syrupy;    then  pour  these  on  the  I 

•  Crp.l*llli«i  bromldB  la  han  rsKmd  to.  It  la  Ixnt  to  drr  It  attar  waldilu  and 
iMfo™  clliaolying  If  anhjiiroiu  bromid.  cu  bo  had  It  ationld  b»  anbatltnted.  ud 
tha  quaniity  b«  raduwd  lo  Ave  ud  i-liiUr  (nlna  per  ounce. 


Rtigar,  making  forty-four  ounces  of  solution,  wluch,  by  reason  of  tbt 
carbolic  acid,  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  especially  in  a  ood  plaee. 
Take— 

Water 8  ooQces. 

Prepared  albumen 6  draehnu. 

Gum  and  sugar  sol  atiun    10        ,. 

Sixty-grain  alcoholio  solution  of  gallic  acid    S         „ 

Sixty-grain  solution  of  tannin  in  watar  ...     S         „ 
Those  who  do  not  oara  to  prepare  solutions  can  tue— 

Water  1  otmoe. 

Prepared  albumen 40  minima. 

Gallic  acid  3  grains. 

•     Tannin     3      „ 

Gum 10      „ 

Sugar   A       „ 

Very  good  results  are  also  got  without  tlie  tannin.  Farther  sx- 
periments  will  be  necessary  to  settle  whether  tannin  is  best  added  at 
not ;  also  as  to  pyrogallia  acid.  With  these  inveatigatioas  I  *m  no* 
occnpied.  The  Qollodion  will  also  give  good  results  without  the 
cobalt  chloride,  though  I  decidedly  prefer  to  use  it.  It  gives  grsalei 
clearness  without  loss  of  sensitiveness.  If  omitted,  the  silver  niliats 
may  be  reduced  to  twenty  or  twenty-one  grains.  _ 

These  new  plates  have  other  advantages  besides  those  I  hsra 
enumerated.  They  show  less  tendency  to  spots  and  pinholsa; 
indeed,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  of  either  in  one  of  these  pletsa 
To  those  persons  who  have  not  pure  water  at  command  for  washing 
the  avoidance  of  tliis  part  of  the  process  has  no  amall  importauea 
The  manipulations  are  also  reduced,  and  time  saved,  by  having  onlf 
one  operation  to  perform  after  coating,  instead  of  two. 

M.  CutET  T.Kl. 


NOTE  ON  HELIOCHROMY. 
M.  Ds  Saim  Floxent  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  exhausted  lui 
observations  upon  this  subject,  which  have  indeed  been  given  in 
rather  a  SQstchy  way,  so  that  they  are  somewhat  difficult  for  ordi- 
nary readers  to  follow.  The  observations  of  so  habilt  an  experi- 
menter are,  however,  well  worth  attention  in  any  form,  and  ilu 
subject  is  one  of  too  fascinating  a  land,  and  yet  too  little  known  oi 
worked  at  by  most  men,  to  render  it  safe  to  suffer  any  informatian  os 
it  to  slip. 

In  his  final  paper  M.  de  SL  Florent,  or  the  writer  wLo  reeords 
his  experiments,  deals  with  complementary  colours,  the  action  of 
coloured  glasses,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Oo  the  first  of  these  polnta  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  H. 
Becquerel  pointad  out  in  his  work  on  liglit  that  when  ths  eotoured 
images  of  Uie  solar  spectrum  obtained  on  silver  plates  are  immerssd 
in  ammonia  the  red  end  takes  a  greenish  hue,  and  that  this  tint, 
which  is  complementary  of  the  primitive  colonr,  disappears  whan 
the  plate  is  dry.  Exacter  examples  have,  however,  been  obtaiosd 
with   images   on  paper.      The   following   are   some   notes  on  ths 

Priuta  obtained  with  nitrate  of  mereory  had  been  kept  several 
montlis  in  a  portfolio  without  having  been  wsslied.  All  had  vaoialisd 
save  some  negative  outlines.  Bat  having  immersed  them  for  sefersl 
honrs  in  a  concentrated  bath  of  hydroohlorato  of  ammonia,  and 
having  exposed  them  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  was  observed  with 
Bstoniahment  that  the  image  gradually  revivified  and  presented  the 
complementary  colours  of  the  primitive  tints.  And  the  most  curioni 
part  of  it  is  that  these  printa  in  complementary  colours  are  mors 
stable  than  the  Others.  M.  de  St.  Florent  says  that  it  seems  Im- 
possible to  give  a  satisfactory  explanatioQ  of  this  bet ;  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  point  out  the  singular  analogy  which  seems  to  sabaiit 
between  this  phenomenon  and  that  of  accidental  imagea.  M.  IMatean 
sugsesta  as  ao  explanation  of  these  latter  what  may,  perhaps,  appl? 
to  the  other.  His  theory  was  that  the  sheet  of  subchloride  was  a 
veritable  mineral  retins,  whioli,  after  acertain  time  of  repose,  and 
under  tlie  action  of  certain  substanoes,  would  resist  the  primitive 
impression  reaeivsd  by  an  opposite  reaction. 

Complementary  colours  have  been  obtained  in  other  ways,  snob  u 
when  on  taking  the  image  from  the  frame  it  is  immersed  in  a  bith  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  tAen,  after  washing,  in  a  solution  of  nitiats  of 
lead.  If,  after  again  washing,  it  be  exposed  to  the  snnlight  under  s 
bath  of  chloride  of  sodium  it  presents,  after  a  certain  time,  ooloors 
which  are  the  complement  of  the  primitive  tints.  Again:  thesams 
effecta  are  produoed  when  the  prints  are  prepared  with  bichromate  of 
potash,  after  Foitevin's  method,  and  immersed,  after  exposure 
first  in  feeble  ammonia,  and  then  in  hydroohlorio  aoid.  And  once 
more :  these  efieota  are  obtainable  by  imraeraing  ahelioehronu'c  iin*8* 
on  traoiug  paper  in  coucenLrated  sitro-mariatia  aoid— Of  aa  nv*<<- 
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Tnniiiig  to  tho  aotion  of  coloured  glaases  wo  find  that  if  a  ibeet  of 
ehlorisad  pftpar,  prepared  as  iudioatad  iu  the  aarliar  papara,  be  ex- 
poaed  to  the  snn  under  a  violet  or  blue  glue  the  chloride  is  reduced, 
and  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  Tiolet  subchloride.  The  sheet 
haviug  been  placed  in  oontaat  with  a  painting  on  glass  aftOT  sensi- 
tising in  a  nitrate  of  meronrj'  batli  it  is  observable  that  the  helio- 
obroinic  image  in  produced  willi  a  much  greater  rapidity  than  if  one 
had  suffered  the  paper  to  blaojien  under  the  action  of  white  light. 
The  fallowing  experiment  is  more  oonclosiTe  sLill : — 

A  strip  of  seuBitiaed  paper  is  exposed  to  the  light  in  snoh  a  way 
that  the  first  portion  is  covered  with  a  violet  glass,  the  second 
with  a  blue,  and  the  third  is  subject  to  the  dirsot  aolion  of  tho  d>;- 
ligbt.  After  a  certain  time  the  paper  is  withdrawn  and  sensitised 
with  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  thereafter  the  whole  of  it  is  exposed 
nnder  the  same  picture.  Aoconnt  is  then  taken  of  the  nombar  of 
seconds  necessary  to  complete  the  exposure  of  each  section,  which  is 
covered,  when  the  action  is  complete,  with  black  paper.  It  will 
then  be  fonnd  that  the  image  is  formed  four  times  as  quiolily  on  that 
part  of  the  paper  which  had  been  exposed  below  the  violet  kUss  as 
on  Uie  pan  exposed  to'  plain  daylight,  while  the  part  exposed  under 
the  blue  will  be  only  twice  as  qoiok.  This  result  ^ay  be  explained 
if  we  notb  the  fact  tiiat  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays,  com- 
prehended between  the  lines  Q  and  P  in  the  spectrum,  are  the  only 
ones  which  act  in  reducing  the  chloride  of  silver.  Experience 
ssema  to  prove,  besides,  that  the  formation  of  a  subehloride  is  more 
rapid  onder  the  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays;  so  that  there  is 
reaoon  for  believing  that  tlie  reduction  ought  to  take  place  more 
quickly  nnder  the  action  of  the  blue  or  vio^t  rays  than  under  the 
influence  of  ordinary  light,  which  represents  the  sgglomeratioD  of 
all  tha  simple  radiations.  Besides,  this  reduction  is  more  perfect,  in 
that  it  forms  a  subchloride  only,  and  not  a  mixture  of  that  and 
Dhlolide — this  last  arising,  when  white  light  is  worked  with,  from  the 
nlterior  oxidation  of  the  subchloride  by  the  least  refrangible  rays. 
It  is  poaaible  that  in  the  substance  thus  formed  the  molecular  state 
may  bo  modified  in  such  a  manner  that  the  chlorine  iu  an  active 
state  may  act  more  rapidly  in  transforming  the  white  ohloride. 
These  experiments  must,  however,  be  carried  further  before  it  can 
be  poaaible  to  decide. 

As  to  the  aolion  of  the  least  refrangible  rays  these  observations 
hare  been  made : — When  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  subchloride 
of  niver,  and  sensitised  with  nitrate  of  mercury,  is  exposed  to  the 
1i){bt  behind  a  paiuting,  and  having  interposed  between  it  and  the 
light  a  very  feebly-coloured  glass,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  image 
comes  out  vary  quickly  with  yellow  or  red  tints,  and  verj  slowly  with 
the  blue  or  violet.  Thus  the  less  refrangible  rays  seem  to  hasten 
lbs  oxidation  of  the  sul>chloride ;  they  are  even,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  the  first  part  of  these  observations  published  some  time  ago, 
eipable  of  acting  alone.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  heliochromio  prints 
by  the  long  exposure  to  light  of  the  simple  subchloride  of  silver. 
Finally:  it  may  be  Remarked  generally  that  the  action  exercised  on 
a  sensitiTe  substance  by  simple  radiations  is  highest  when  the  colour 
of  the  rays  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  substance  dealt  with. 
This  is  the  oaae  with  the  divers  substanoes  sensitive  to  light  which 
have  been  passed  in  review,  such  as  iodide  of  silver,  chloride  ef  the 
same,  alkaline  bichromatee,  subchloride  of  silver,  ic.,  and  where  it 
has  beea  observed  in  what  part  of  the  spectrum  the  maximum 
,  infiaanoe  exeioised  upon  them  has  lain. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS.* 
Br  a  PEaiFAiano  PaatoaakFBEB. 
Tbb  doings  at  the  photographic  societies  dnring  the  past  month 
have,  as  nsaal,  been  varied.  The  members  of  tlie  London  Photo- 
graphic Sowety  know  best  where  the  shoe  haa  been  pinching  them, 
and  there  are  too  many  really  competent  men  in  that  body  to  render 
it  for  a  moment  questionable  as  to  their  poBsessin;;  the  requisite 
abili^  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Society  in  a  proper  manner. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  tlie  then 
PreaJdent,  who  has  arrived  at  years  whioh  entitle  him  to  be  desig- 
nated venerable,  and  who  only  a  few  months  before  had  told  the 
members  that  he  coneidered  himself  elected  to  the  presidency  for 
fits  (or  "  for  ever."  as  the  official  report  had  it)— it  tnuat,  I  say, 
have  been  a  pitiable  sight  to  witness  such  a  man  withdrawing  from 
the  Society  in  a  fit  of  petulance,  amid  cries  of  "  shame  ! "  and  hisses. 
Bat  desperate  maladies  require  desperate  remedies.  Some  oanoerous 
disoiders  are  so  deeply  seated  as  to  yield  only  to  the  knife ;  and  if 
aapatatian  to  the  extent  not  merely  of  the  Preeident,  but  of  the 
Seoretaiy  and  some  half  score  others,  must  be  perfoimed,  it  will,  I 
■  OradaaMl  from  pep  108. 


trust,  have  the  excellent  effect  of  leaving  the  general  body  healthier 
'  more  robust  in  constitution  than  ever.    Old  societies  reaembla 
trees — a  great  deal  the  better  of  the  pmning-kuife  being  firmly 
yet  judiciously  used. 

Talking  of  llie  London  Phologrsphic  Sotuety,  the  fur  famo  of 
le  who  has  long  been  a  member  of  its  CouonI  and  a  Vice-President, 
Mr.  U.  P.  Bobinson,  seems  in  danger  of  being  sullied.  I  do  not 
for  a  single  moment  hold  that  there  is  anything  in  the  least  wrong 
in  vending  for  the  amplest  amount  obtainable  any  photographic 
aeorela  he  may  possess.  Four  thousand  dollars  seems,  undoubtedly, 
at  first  eight,  an  enormous  sum  at  which  to  dispose  of  retail  that 
which  cost  wholesale  only  three  guineas ;  but  the  article,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  presented  to  tha  retail  purchaser  in  a  more  enticing 
form  than  when  it  was  purchased  wholesale  by  Mr.  Robinson.  Nor 
have  I  any  oliijection  to  a  person  obtaining,  or  trying  to  obtain,  a 
patent  for  anything  he  can  claim  to  be  really  his  own  'invention. 
Genuine  inventors  are  justly  entitled  to  every  legitimate  protection 
they  can  secure,  and  protection  by  patent  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
No  doubt  where  the  mistake  (as  yon  have  said)  has  been  made  is 
that  one  who  has  for  so  many  years  been  boasting  he  had  no  secrets, 
but  gave  opeo-handedly  and  &eely  every  scrap  of  knowledge  he 
possessed  to  the  public,  should  adopt  the  role  of  the  patentee  or 
prceesB -monger,  even  though  he  had  worked  ab  initio  the  process  to 
be  vended,  and  had  never  paid  Mr.  Watson  the  sum  of  three  guineas. 
or  even  so  much  as  heard  of  bis  name.  It  is  singular,  too,  tliat  to 
the  American  public  only — or  to  a  section  of  that  public — was  to  be 
entrusted  the  seereL  From  the  determined — nay.  decidedly  nu- 
cbnrtoouB — way  in  which  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  was  treated  when 
attempting  to  dispose  of  his  method  of  enlarging  to  the  American 
Convention,  and  the  steps  torn*  one  took  to  publish  the  prooees 
broadoast  in  the  American  serials.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  similar 
fate  would  have  awaited  the  anameliiug  process,  and  that  it.  too, 
would  soon  have  been  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  cared  to 
study  its  details. 

Who  is  the  Claimant  tioic^  Two  very  clever  pamphlets  have  been 
issued,  both  purporting  to  deal  with  the  photographe  of  the  original 
Tichborne,  the  original  Orton,  and  the  Claimant  From  one  of  these 
we  learn — or,  mora  correctly  speaking,  we  deduce  the  fact — that  the 
Claimant  is  the  real  Tichbomei  and  from  the  other  that  he  is  Orton. 
Bravo — photography ! 


I  am  strongly  tempted  to  make  a  quotation  from  the  wise  literary 
King  of  Israel  bearing  on  novelties,  but  I  abstain. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  South  London  Piiotographic  Society  w*s 
devoted  to  some  ol  the  photographic  applications  of  aniline.  Aniline 
dyes  are  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  nsefnl  in  photography.  Sup- 
pose I  was  to  colou>  a  transparenoy  blue,  is  there  any  means  by 
which,  going  over  it  with  a  brush,  I  could  discharge  the  colour 
where  and  when  I  pleased  ?  If  I  mix  up  any  aoid  efiecting  this 
discharge  with  gum  water,  so  as  to  eecnre  freedom  from  spreading, 
it  indicates  a  way  of  colouring  a  sky  by  the  application  of  a  varnish, 
and  of  afterwards  picking  out  clouds,  mountain  tops,  and,  in  slior^ 
whatever  ia  not  required  or  desired  to  appear  blue.  Will  this  be 
tha  secret  of  the  marvel  lonely -even  and  transparent  blues  in  the 
skies  of  some  Spanish  transparencies  to  be  seen  here  a  few  years  sgo  ? 

I  observe  that  the  subject  of  the  stoppage  of  the  phosphorogenic 
rays  of  the  electrioUght  by  means  of  glass  has  been  under  discussion. 
Here  is  a  nut  for  the  Editors,  or  any  odier  persons,  to  crack : — If 
glass  stop  these  lays,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  exists  a  scientific 
toy  (he  action  of  which  is  based  npon  the  faot  that  no  such  stoppage 
takes  place?  I  refer  to  cases  containing  six  or  seven  little  flatleued 
glass  tubes,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  each  filled  with  a  metallio 
sulphide,  prepared  in  snch  a  way  as  to  bo  phosphoresceut,  so  that 
when  tlie  tUctrie,  magneeium,  or  sun  light  is  allowed  to  foil  npon 
them  for  a  few  seconds,  and  they  are  then  taken  into  a  dark  room, 
they  are  seen  to  glow  vividly,  emitting,  in  due  order,  all  the  prismatic 
colours.  If  the  glass  act  as  it  has  been  alleged  to  do,  no  such 
luminonsness  could  possibly  result    Could  it? 

With  much  pleasure  I  should  have  desired  to  make  a  "  note  "  on 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Vanghan  that  merit  be  a  tint  gud  noii  to  be 
poseessed  by  each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Photographic 
Society.  But  the  subject  ia  too  vast  to  be  treated  in  a  passing 
paragraph.    Hence  I  leave  it — at  least  for  the  present. 

Tlie  appaxent  eagerness  with  which  the  members  of  the  Pfaoto- 
graphio  Society,  at  the  last  meeting,  roM  to  throw  oold  water  upon 
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mnch  ftppKTent  entbusium  was  then  dieplayed.  But  note  one  as.yfi 
it  IB  difficult  aod  troubleBome ;  aoother  says  the  priats  are  lackinRiit 
pecmaneuoe,  and  ao  on.  Soma  profess  a  desire  to  be  delivered  from 
elbumeniBed  paper.  Well,  then,  why  not  try  oarbon  ?  Is  i(  laoking 
in  permanenoe?  Is  it  a  difficult  prooess?  Does  it  give  lesulto 
inferior  to  nlver  ?    Verily,  photographers  are  hyperoooBerratlve  1 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION    FOR   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Ih  my  oommnnioalioii  of  last  week  I  showed — at  least  to  my  own 

BBtdsfaotion — what  a  photographic  sooietj  ouglit  and  onght  not  to  be, 
aod  also  the  nooeaaity  of  soma  arraiigements  being  made  by  which 
the  technicalities  of  the  profession  should  he  tanght  more  thoronghly 
than,  as  a  mie,  they  have  yet  been.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Editors  I  now  proceed  briefly  to  indicate  how  I  tliink  that  this  and 
many  otiier  advantages  may  be  gained  by  the  formation  of  a  National 
Photographic  Association,  wliioh,  while  doing  no  injory  to  any 
existing  sooietv,  shall  materially  benefit  the  whole  profession. 

The  work  wnioh  the  proposed  aasooiation  is  intended  to  do  will 
include — first,  the  bringing  together  annnally  of  a  great  body  of  both 
amateur  and  professional  photographers,  who,  although  they  have 
long  known  eaoh  other  by  repute,  nave  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
neetitg  (ace  to  face,  or  of  deriving  from  eaoh  other  the  benefits  whioh 
naturally  aoorue  from  such  meeting.  Secondly,  an  annnal  exhibition 
of  photographs,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thirdly^  th6 
establishment  of  certain  educational  institutions  where  the  tech- 
nioalities  of  photography,  including  the  laws  of  oompoBition,  optics, 
chemistry,  &□.,  wonld  be  tanght,  and  where  diplomas  could,  after 
exaraination,  be  granted.  For  the  attainment  of  these  three  objects 
I  am  sure  there  ia  snScient  etprit  de  eorpt  among  the  great  body  of 
professional  and  amateur  photographers  to  set  the  association  going, 
if  some  man  of  aharaoteristic  foroe  would  only  take  it  heartily  up  and 
Bet  the  hall  rolling. 

The  members  of  the  National  Photographio  Asaociation  wonld 
OODsist  of  all  interested  in  out  art  who  were  willing  to  pny  a  Bub- 
soiiption  of  baU-a-gntnea  per  annum;  and  I  think  I  may  safely 
predict  that  an  income  of  at  least  ^1,C00  might  in  this  way  be 
obtained,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  necessary  expense. 

The  operations  included  nnder  Ihe.first  and  second  heads  might 
consist  in  holding  a  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
British  Association,  where  papers  should  be  read,  new  or  improved 
apparatus  exhibited,  and  where  also  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
would  be  held.  The  arrangements  connected  with  sucn  exhibition 
— and,  in  fact,  with  the  meeting  generally — might  be  undertaken  by 
looal  photographers,  formed,  pro.  tern.,  into  a  local  committee  for  the 
purpoA.  This  ia  the  method  adopted  by  the  British  Pharmacaatical 
Conference ;  it  works  admirably,  and  I  know  the  conference  has 
been  of  much  benefit  to  the  wliole  profession  of  pharmacy.  I  feel 
certain  it  would  be  no  less  beneficial  to  the  photographic  profession. 

The  operations  embraced  nnder  the  third  head  are  undoubtedly 
the  moat  important  of  all ;  but  I  think  they  may  be  earned  out  with 
equal  ease  and  certainty.  I  wonld  suggest  that  in,  say,  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  suitable  premises  should  be  obtained  and 
fitted  op  with  all  nQcessary  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  the 
technical  knowledge  which  every  photographer  should  possesa. 
This  might  at  first  be  limited  to  the  laws  of  composition  ;  the  nature 
of  light;  optics,  so  far  as  relate  to  lenses;  and  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  chemicals  used  in  photography.  The  branchoB 
are  so  few  that  one  teacher  in  each  city  might  readily  be  found  who 
could  thoronghly  do  the  work,  and  a  fee  of  one  or  two  guineas  from 
each  pupil  wonld  probably  be  found  sufficient  to  remunerate  him  for 
his  labour.  In  eaoh  city  an  examining  body  could  also  readily  be 
found  who  Bhould  meet  from  time  to  time,  and,  on  their  favourable 
report,  the  association  should  issue  its  diploma,  which  would  soon 
have  a  recognised  value,  and  be  eagerly  sought  for.  Employers 
would  naturally  prefer  asBistants  who  had  thus  qualified  themselves 
professionally,  and  the  public  would  by-and-by  begin  to  recognise 
the  difference  between  the  man  who  theoreticailj  knows  his  work 
and  the  mere  mechanic  who  does  it  becausa  he  has  seen  it  so  done. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  acme  who  will  object  to  all  this  fuss  about 
education;  they  have  made  money  themselves  withont  it,  and  think 
wliat  has  been  good  for  them  should  be  sufficient  for  their  successors. 
In  the  early  days  of  photography  the  general  public  knew  little  of 
art,  and  were  satisfied  with  almost  anything  in  the  shape  of  B  picture  ; 
but  it  ia  not  so  now.  Photography  has  itself  been  busy  as  an  eda- 
oator,  andaaitoontinneatobeaa  the  public  will,  yeai  by  year,  require 
B  higher  standard  of  work,  whioh  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 


photographer  gradually  elevating  himself  to  the  mark.  And  WI17 
should  he  not  do  so  ?  Men  do  not  seek  to  enter  the  profeasiana  ai 
law.  divinity,  or  medicine  without  much  preliminary  prepamtioD, 
nnd  they  should  not  ex^t  to  Buceeed  in  that  of  photography  witboat 
the  necessary  qualification. 

My  scheme  is,  I  know,  crude  and  open  to  much  improvemeat.  I 
pablish  it  simply  for  the  consideration  of  those  most  concerned  in 
the  future  welfare  of  the  art ;  and  I  shall  only  he  too  glad  if  some  one 
with  more  ability  wUl  take  it  up  and  give  it  such  ventilation  «s  will 
direct  public  attention  to  the  necessity  for  more  intimate  association 
amongst  photographers,  more  publicity  for  their  best  works,  and 
better  education  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employed. 
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fur  iiittorial  Cablt. 

Ross's  New  Syhustbical  Leksbs. 
These  lenBes,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  circular,  are  inlanded  for 
landscapes,  architecture,  and  copying.  A  specimen  baa  been  placed 
at  our  disposal,  with  a  request  to  subject  it  to  the  moat  rigid  scratiny, 
and  to  institute  a  rigorous  comparison  between  it  and  the  lens  of  any 
other  maker  to  which  we  had  access. 

The  first  thing  noticeable  about  the  new  lens  is  ita  veiy  amsll  size, 
considering  the  work  it  professes  to  do.  When  one  liot  well  ac- 
quainted with  photographic  optics  seea  a  landscape  lens  of  large 
diameter  with  a  very  small  diaphragm  placed  at  some  distance  in  front 
of  it,  his  first  impression  is  that  it  would  be  quite  as  well  if  the  lena 
were  at  once  made  the  size  of  the  diaphragm.  A  further  degree  of 
knowledge,  however,  wonld  convince  himthatwithalensmadeof  the 
material  and  of  the  curvature  of  tlie  iustrnment  in  question  no  other 
arrangement  wonld  be  possible.  Lenses  of  a  nearly  planceonvex 
form  require  that  the  stop  should  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance 
before  marginal  definition  can  be  obtained;  but  for  a  oon- 
siderable  period  it  has  been  knom  that,  by  increaung  the 
density  of  the  material  of  which  the  lens  is  made,  equally  good 
definition  may  be  obtained  as  before  with  mnch  deeper  corvea. 
That  is  to  say,  if  two  meniscus  lenses  be  made  in  every  respect 
alike,  save  that  one  shall  be  very  light  crown  and  the  other  dense 
flint,  the  latter  will  possess  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  from 
Bpherical  observation  tlian  the  former;  in  other  words,  it  will  give 
better  definition.  But  as  deep  cnrvature  implies  the  approximation 
of  the  stop  to  the  lens,  it  fullowa  that  by  a  careful  selection  of  ^ass 
and  curvature  the  stop  may  be  placed  quite  close  np  against  the 
lens,  from  which,  in  tnrn,  it  follows  that  the  diameter  of  the  lens 
need  not  mnch  exceed  that  of  the  lai^eat  stop  to  be  employed.  To 
the  late  Professor  Steinheil  is  due  much  credit  for  his  researohea  in 
connection  with  lenses  made  altogeAer  of  flint  glass  instead  of  flint 
and  crown;  for  we  may  observe  that  the  conditions  of  achromatism 
do  not  necessarily  demand  glasses  of  different  kinds,  but  are  sup- 
plied in  gloss  of  the  same  description,  provided  samples  of  diflTereul 
dispersive  ratio  be  used. 

In  the  lens  before  us  these  principles  appear  to  have  been 
thoroughly  recognised,  aud  proper  effect  has,  consequently,  been  given 
to  them.  As  we  have  sdready  stated,  the  new  instrument  is  of  small 
size.  The  lenses  are  achromatic  menisci  of  considerable  thickness 
and  deep  curvature,  and  are  mounted  so  close  together  as  to  only 
admit  of  the  stop  passing  freely  between  them.  In  aharpness  of 
definition  they  are  singularly  admirable,  judging  from  the  specimen 
we  have  examined — in  this  respect  far  exceeding  that  of  the  doublets 
introduced  in  18U4  by  the  same  firm. 

One  feature  to  which  we  attach  great  importance  is  the  univeraality 
of  the  mounting—all  tlia  lenses,  from  the  smallest  steteosoopic  size 
to  that  intended  to  cover  a  35  X  21  inch  plate,  screwing  into  the  same 
flange;  and  that  flange,  after  all,  is  one  of  small  dimensions  and  a 
standard  size  in  its  way,  seeing  that  it  is  of  tlie  dimensiona  adopted 
for  the  stereoscopic  lenses  of  Ross  and  Co.,  the  excellent  small  rapid 
rectilinear  and  otlier  lenses  of  Datlmeyer,  as  well  as  the  stereoeoopic 
objeotivea  of  Grubb  and  others. 

The  immense  convenience  of  a  universal  flange  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  hare  occasion  to  use  lenses  of  various  foci,  and, , 
above  all,  by  those  who  go  into  the  country  to  secure  enbjeots  for 
their  cameras.  By  having  every  lens  made  to  screw  into  the  flange 
fitted  on  the  camera  front,  and  by  having  only  one  oap  to  answer  the 
whole  series,  the  gain  is  positively  astonishing.  If  the  photographic 
tourist  arrive  at  the  only  spot  from  which  a  suitable  view  of  a  subjeot 
can  ba  obtained,  and  find  tliat  it  forms  too  small  and  insq^ifieant  a 
picture  npon  the  ground  glass,  hy  this  system  the  leiu  ia  removed. 
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^LZid  repUced  by  mnofher  of  longer  fooaa  in  a  few  seooiLcla.  We 
srejoice  at  this  Attempt  to  do  for  pliotogiaphio  leoaaa  what  has 
tkcoD  done  ao  long  and  ao  very  succeaefully  ia  couuMtion  with  micro- 
Botypia  objeottTes,  which,  no  matter  bj  whom  mads,  ora  now  all  fitted 
WJdi  Btirewa  of  identioally  the  Bame  size  and  pitoh. 

On  the  TarioDB  groands  of  dimiuiahed  bulk,  improved  definition, 
SLZid  the  general  oonTsnience  eeoured  by  the  interouangeablenaBs  of 
tbe  lenaea  into  one  flange,  ne  accord  to  the  aymmetiioal  lens  of 
^toaa  and  Co.  a  very  oordial  welcome. 

Soma  DegativeB  of  teat  objects,  taken  by  these  lenses  by  Goloael 
Stuart  Wortley  and  others,  have  also  been  sent  tons  for  exu   ' 
accompanied  by  a  request  for  a  oritioai  leport;  bat  this 
x-eseive  till  out  next  number. 


glaftngs  ai  Sorutus. 

HEBTINQS  OF  S0CIET1B8  FOR  NEXt  WEEK. 


I^^Mmm,. 

H^xdl^KtT. 

riuiIlKMLw. 

MW« 

9.  Condult-itniet,  Begeiit'itieaC. 
MsmorUl  Hull,  Albert-»|n*n. 

I',    u 

UVERPOOL  AMATEUH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Tkb  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  waa  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  28tli  nit.,  at  tite  Free  Public  Library,— the  Rev.  T.  R 

The  minatea  of  the  previoui  meeting  were  read  and  paued. 
Ur.  Wharmby  exhibited  a  number  of  negatives  taken  on  plates  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton's  process.  He  had  succeeded  very  well  with 
them,  but,  on  vamiahJng  with  spirit  varoiah,  the  tilm,  owiuif,  no  doubt, 
to  the  soap  in  it,  roae  in  amall  bliatera  and  spoilt  the  negative.  Other 
TBmiahes  might  be  osed  to  avoid  this. 

In  reference  to  two  exceedingly  fine  transparencies  which  were 
lumded  round, 

Mr.  W.  Atkins  made  the  following  remarks  : — At  our  January 
meeting  I  broaght  for  your  inspection  a  number  of  transpareuciea  pre- 
pakred  by  Ur.  Boltoa'a  new  proc««.  I  then  stated  that  Mr.  Bolton  nad 
prepared,  in  myjo^isenae,  a  dozen  plates  in  the  very  short  time  of  seven- 
teen minutes.  Pive  of  those  plates  were  oaed  for  transparency  printing 
theaame  evening;  the  rest  have  since  remained  by  me.  With  the  object 
oS  agtdn  drawing  your  attention  to  this  important  process,  I  have  this 
evening  brought  two  transparencies  in  order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity 
of  judging  d  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  emuleiao.  The  previous 
pictntes  eihibited  were  prepared  on  the  10th  of  January,  from  an  emul- 
aion  made  by  Mr.  Bolton  about  three  weeks  previously,  and  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  remembered  that  the  exposures  given  ranged  from  six 
•econds  to  a  fraetioa  of  a  saooad  to  gaahght,  the  object  being  to  test 
emciBlly  the  rapidity  of  the  prooeas.  with  a  moderately-dense  negative 
five  or  six  seconds  was  found  to  be  quite  long  enough.  Since  that  time, 
owing  to  bnsiness  engagements,  I  have  been  unable  to  do  anything  in 
photography  until  last  evenino,  when  I  printed  the  two  transparencies 
Idow  lay  before  you.  No.  1  is  a  plate  prepared  by  Mr.  Bolton  in 
January,  the  emulsion  being  then  three  weeks  old.  This  plate  was  exposed 
under  a  rather  dense  negative  for  ten  eeconds,  the  development  being 
sdiBated  with  a  three-grain  solution  of  pyrogallio  acid,  fonr  drops  of  a 
five-grain  aolutioo  of  bramide  of  potassium,  and  four  drops  of  ammonia 
•olation  (one  part  of  ammonia  to  twelve  of  water) ;  no  silver  was  used 
to  intensify,  nor  any  gold  to  tone  it.  Plate  No.  2  was  coated  and  dried 
last  evening  from  the  remains  of  the  emolsioo  used  by  Mr.  Bolton  on 
the  previous  oooaaion.  This  has  remained  in  my  possession  since 
jaonary,  and  has  been  nntouched,  except  to  shake  it  up  ocosstonally.  This 
plate  was  exposed  under  the  same  negative  as  No.  I,  receiving  identi- 
cally the  same  exposure  and  development,  the  Itnal  result  showing  not 
the  least  difference  between  the  two  plates.  The  emulsion  used  is  now 
ei^iteeo  weeks  old,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  orisinal  good  qualities 
It  can,  I  think,  be  fairly  claimed  that,  b»ving  stood  the  tsst  so  long,  it 
will  keep  iodelinitely. 

The  Bev.  H.  O.  Palmer  exhibited  some  coUodio-albnmen  negatives 
on  plates  prepared  by  a  Manchester  firm.  He  liked  them  very  much, 
and  bod  been  very  successful  with  them.  The  exposure  waa  quick,  but 
the  development  exceedingly  slow. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Green  snggeated  that  a  number  of  negatives  might  be 
developed  together  in  glass  dishes.  Tbey  could  then  be  examined  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  the  whole  would  be  finished  in  muoh  the  same 

Tb«  Rev.  J.  D.  Biley  showed  an  excellent  transpaiency  taken  by 
Hr.  Sutton's  moist  process. 

Mr.  Castellain  related  his  experiences  in  ahanging  very  sensitive 
pistes  iu  a  Howard's  tent  Although  the  snn  fM»d  the  window  the 
plates  showed  no  sigas  of  fogging. 

Mr.  Ellerbecr  said  he  had  worked  the  wet  process  with  the  tent, 
but  it  he  coated  the  plate  within  the  tent  the  fomei  from  the  ether 


made  it  impossible  to  work  without  some  oovuing  for  the  eys*.  He 
thought  of  having  glass  or  talc  fitted  to  the  mast,  as  there  was -a 
difficulty  in  avoiding  dust  when  coating  a  plate  in  the  open  ail. 

The  Council  was  requested  to  arrange  Cor  an  eici 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjoumod. 
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of  this  Society  was  held  on  April  10th, — M.  Fenier,  amember 
of  the  Council,  iu  the  chair. 

In  goina  through  tho   foreign  journals  M.  Perrot  bronght  several 

matten  of  value  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting.     From  the  Pholo- 

graphiK/iet  Archiv  he   culled,    amongst  other  things,   the  following 

fonnuhe  for  use  in  retouching  negatives  : — 

No.  1. 

Oom  atsbic *  J  part. 

Water 7  part*. 

No.  2. 

Bichromate  of  potsah  , . . . .  3  parte. 

Water 7     „ 

Add  to  the  gum  as  mnch  of  the  bichromate  solution  as  will  suffice  to 
turn  it  to  the  calour  of  Madeira  wine.  It  will  then  ba  ready  for  use, 
but  must  be  kept  in  the  dark.  The  negative  is  fixed,  washed,  and 
dried  in  the  ordmanr  way,  and  is  then  coated  with  this  mixture,  dried, 
and  put  in  a  dark  place.  It  is  afterwards  exposed  for  half-an-hour,  and 
thereafter  varnished  with  an  insolable  and  very  hard  matt  varnish.  On 
this  surface,  by  means  of  Faber  crayons  Noe.  3  and  4,  retoachiog  <^ 
every  kind  can  be  proceeded  with  as  on  ^aper. 

Formulte  for  the  preparation  of  keepmg  sensitised  papers  were  also 
given  from  the  same  jouma],  the  features  of  which  differ  in  no  way  from 
those  already  publisned,  unless  it  be  that  the  citric  and  tartaric  acids 
are  used  in  Uie  some  bath  with  the  silver.  Subsequent  fumigation  is  in 
all  caaes  needful. 

A  reference  was  made  to  the  practice  of  M.  Tulley,  recounted  by  him 
in  the  last  number  of  the  BtdUtin  Belgt,  and  which  oonusts  of  intensi- 
fying his  negatives  before  fiiiog  with  old  gold  bath.  The  precipitate  of 
gold  communicates  to  the  impression  a  surprising  intensity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  harmony  of  transparency  and  brilliancy  quite  remarkable. 
H.  FuNCiC  stated  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  M.  Tulley's  practice ; 
but  talking  of  the  Bulletin  Belgt  remmded  him  of  anoUier  matter. 
Some  time  ago  the  editor  of  that  journal  had  recommended  the  addition 
of  a  little  water  to  the  collodion,  whereby  great  softness  was  given  to 
the  negatives.  He  had  tried  it,  adding  not  twenty,  but  ten,  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  had  got  a  very  good  negative,  only  that  the  film  had  a 


e  aloohol  had  then 


in  his  opinion,  hurtful.  Aqueous  collodion  gave  always  ■  sort  of  ganny 
film,  and  the  desired  softness  might  be  got  by  using  precipitated  ootton. 

M.  CaasDON  said  that  all  precipitated  ootton  did  not  give  the  ,like 
results.  From  numerous  experiments  he  had  fouod  that  the  most  ex- 
cellent samples  were  those  obtained  with  boiling  water,  as  recommended 
by  M.  A.  Martin. 

M.  Thiel,  Sen,,  presented  annmber  of  excellent  carbon  prints  obtained 
by  bis  procoee,  which  the  Society  very  much  admired,  and  thanked  him. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  M.  Forgier,  iDdioatins  a  means  of 
obtaining  parbon  prints  by  the  immersion  of  the  insulated  nlui  in  a  bath 
of  coloured  gelatine.  The  process  is  briefly  this: — In  three  ounce*  of 
water  dissolve  one  and  a-quarter  drachm  each  of  perchloride  of  iron  and 
citric  acid.  This  aalntion  is  poured  in  a  tray,  and  a  sheet  of  papier  de 
pdle  floated  on  it  for  a  minute.  After  drying  in  the  dark  this  sheet  ia 
exposed  behind  the  negative,  and  afterwards  floated  on  a  gelatine  or 
blackened  gam  bath  containing  a  trace  of  bicbromate.  It  is  then  imme- 
diately washed  in  tepid  water  if  gelatine  be  used,  and  in  cold  if  gnm, 
when  the  image  will  be  developed,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  sttongthen  it,  and  remove  the  oxides  and  varnish.  About  a  drop  of 
a  concentrated  solution  is  required  per  half-drachm  of  coloured  gelaune. 
The  image  is  less  vigorous  when  this  dose  is  augmented,  and  it  disap- 
pears in  the  water  when  the  quantity  is  less.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
preferable  to  employ  M.  Marion's  papier  mixlioane  instead  of  the  gela- 
tine pellicle.  The  reactions  in  this  process  are  easily  followed.  Light 
reduces  the  perchloride  to  protochloride,  and  this  in  turn  reduces  the 
bichromate  to  a  seaquioxide  of  chromium,  which,  combining  with  gela- 
tine, renders  it  insoluble.  On  the  other  hand,  citric  acid  accelerates 
greatly  the  action  of  light,  and  opposes  the  action  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  on  the  gelatine  in  the  light  of  tbe  picture.  M.  Fargicr  avows 
that  "  the  proeese  is  not  without  difficulty,  aud  that  it  may  hardly 
prove  of  muoh  interest  compared  with  those  already  known." 

When  the  Secretary  had  read  the  letter,  he  stated  that  M.  Forgier's 
discovery  was  no  discovery  at  all.  M.  Foitevin  had  described  the  same 
thing  as  far  back  as  1863 ;  and  he  turned  to  the  reporta  of  the  Society's 
meetings  of  that  year  to  prove  it,  reading  a  passage  giving  subatantially 
the  same  process. 
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The  Ceuiuuh,  howsTer,  obaerrad  tiai  thii  coinoidonoe  did  not 
detraot  Crom  H.  F&t^r'*  neriU,  tor  he  yn»  evidently  qnite  in  igno- 
nocB  of  the  oldsr  duooTeiy. 

In  referenoe  to  &  note  on  emalBions,  contributed  bj  Mc.  M.  Cftrey  Left, 

M.  Chabdoh  B&id  that  it  wu  poeiible  to  add  an  eicasa  of  nitrate  of 
tiller  to  the  emulsion  without  beiag  obliged  on  that  accounC  to  use  aqua 
regia,  whiob  always  retarded  the  action  of  the  light ;  bat  then  at  leut 
twenty-fear  bonn  were  reqaiced  to  allow  the  bromide  of  ailver  to  be 
completely  formed,  even  when  the  mixture  waa  ib&kea  from  time  tu 
time.  Emulsion  proceaies  ware  still  far  from  being  understood.  One 
day,  for  ioatance,  he  (M.  Chardon)  was  misled.  Wishing  to  make  luiequi- 
Talent  emulsion  he  used  eqoal  parte  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  bromide. 
He  foDod,  howaver,  in  washing  that  free  nitrate  waa  given  off,  although 
the  bromide  abonld  have  been  in  exceas.  The  negatives  obtained  m 
thia  way  were  improaobable,  and  he  had  tried  it  again,  but  without 
•nocaas.  Snceetsahould  be  attainable,  but  hehadonlybtC  it  by  accident. 
In  hia  opinioa  the  most  important  element  of  anocees  lay  in  the  gun-cotton. 

M.  Fbraick  aaid  that  tnat  waa  so.  He  had  tried  the  two  emnlaiona 
prepared  by  Mr.  Stdlman — the  one  with  gan-ootton,  the  other  with 
papyroiyliae — and  had  found  an  enormons  diffaranca  in  sensiciveneaa 
between  the  two.  With  the  one  he  got  a  good  image  in  two  minntea, 
and  the  other  req  aired  at  least  five. 

M.  Chahdon  added  that,  in  hia  experience,  Mr.  Stillman'a  reoom- 
meiidad  addition  of  resin  wsa  not  a  good  thing,  in  that  it  diminishea  the 

SDFotity  of  the  aoUodion,  and  hindere,  in  oonsequance,  tha  action  of  the 
evaloper.  Hs  would  oontinne  bia  investigations  in  this  field,  and 
oommunioate,  from  time  to  time,  hia  experiences  to  the  Society.  All  he 
could  than  say  was  that  he  bad  tried  to  compound  an  emulsion  with 
chemioally-pnre  bromide  of  silver,  finely  divided,  and  had  fomid  it 
oompletelf  loeeusitive. 

11.  Pbnaud,  member  of  the  French  Aeronant  Society,  begBed  the  Fho- 
togn^hic  Society  to  try  to  photograph  a  bird  in  the  act  ofnight.  The 
thing  might  ha  very  diScult,  he  aaid,  bnt  the  scientific  and  tenal  naviga- 
tion probiema  whicli  it  woold  help  to  solve  made  it  well  worth  the  attempt. 

The  CaAJBMAH  aaid  the  thing  was  impoaaible.  No  diatinct  movement 
could  be  obtained—  only  a  blur,  which  would  teach  nothing.  Still,  the 
Society  coold  try  the  experiment,  as  it  had  already  done,  and  he  himaelf 
meant  to  do  so. 

A  melancholy  communication  waa  made  of  the  death  «f  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Society,  M.  Humbert  de  Molard,  to  whose  memory  a 
fitting  tribute  was  paid. 

No  other  buaineaa  of  any  consequence  came  before  the  meeting,  which 
was  shortly  after  wards  adjonrnea. 


Corusjron&tna. 

Laar  Mebtino  Of  the  Photoobaphic   Society  of  Francs,  —  M. 
STEBBma'H   Dbt   Plates  akd   Nkw   Dbvblopib.  —  Blubbing.  — 

RETOtrCBINO.  — Al^UHBNielKQ.  — ENaHXLLZD     CaHBO- VlGKKrTEH. — 

T&B  Eafid  Sbbvm  Dbt  Pbocbss. 
Thkre  waa  but  a  small  attendance  at  tha  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France,  on  the  10th  of  April,  on  account  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  on  that  evening,  which  is  described  as  having  been  "  deteata- 
ble" — ao  mnoh  so  that  bnt  few  of  tha  members  had  the  courage  to  face 
it.  Nevertheleaa  there  wsa  a  goodly  display  of  prints  in  fatty  ink — 
Bome  by  U.  Thiel's  procesa,  which  ia  a  modification  of  Albert's,  aod 
others  by  the  latter  process  as  employed  by  MM.  Romler  and  Jonas. 
It  i«  aaid  that  theee  latter  apecimens  were  equal  to  the  finest  proofs 
from  the  oopper  plate. 

Scarcely  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society  psasea  without  the  exhibi- 
tion of  numerona  specimens  by  the  varions  photo-mechanical  processes 
of  printing,  which  proves  how  enthusiastically  theae  proceaaea  have 
been  taken  np  in  France.  The  Woodbory  process,  however,  still  holds 
ita  groand,  both  as  regards  economy  and  the  beauty  of  the  proofs,  not- 
withstanding that  they  require  IfO  be  fixed,  trimmed,  and  mounted. 

M.  Stebbing'a  dry  plate«  have  now  achieved  a  high  reputation 
amongat  French  amateurs,  and  they  seem  to  possess  every  good  quahty 
except  exalted  senaitiveness.  Their  rapidity  may,  however,  be  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  an  alkaline  developer  before  the  application  of  the 
usual  pyrogallo-nitrato— a  fact  which  their  author  has  been  rather  slow 
to  discover.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  development  which  he  now 
recommends.     Prepare  Uieae  solutions: — 

No.  1.  Distilled  water 1000  o.c 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 100 

No.  2.  Distilled  water 200 

Bromide  of  potassium I 

No.  3.  Alcohol  at  4ff"    100 

PyrogalUo  acid li 


Pat  ths  plate  (say  7x6  inehea]  into  a  diah,  and  poor  npon  it — 

Distilled  water 200c.c. 

No.  1  Mlntion    10   „ 

No.  2        , 10    „ 

Leave  it  a  minute  in  this  eolation,  then  remove  it;  add  to  the  eolation. 
ten  C.C.  of  No.  3,  "lir  well,  put  in  the  plate  again,  and  leave  it  nntil  sU. 
the  details  are  viaible  in  the  ahadowa.  Then  wash  it  well,  poor  ovw  iX 
some  pyiogallol  with  aoetic  acid,  and  intensify  with  pyrogallo-uitnte  bi 
the  uaual  way. 

The  novelty  of  this  mode  of  developiog  consiata  in  firat  treating  Uw 
plate  with  the  ammonia  and  bromide  before  adding  the  pyrvgalloL 
I  once,  by  a  miatake,  developed  a  Liverpool  dry  plate  in  this  way,  and, 
it  did  not  turn  ont  a  failure. 

I  tried,  a  few  months  ago,  two  batches  of  plates  from  M.  Stebbing^ 
and  they  gave  bright,  dense  negatives,  but  rather  hard  and  slow.  Tie 
films  were  beaatifnlly  even,  and  they  bore  the  washing  and  fixing 
extremely  well.  Nothing  could  be  better  in  this  respecb  They  had 
all  the'a]^^rance  of  dry  plates  prepared  with  teimo-iodiaed  collodioi 
and  excited  in  a  bath,  and  they  did  not  wrinkle  or  blister  in  the  least. 
There  waa  no  red  b«cking. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea's  remarks  on  the  prevcntiwi  of 
blurring,  at  page  194,  if  auriae  be  added  to  plain  collodion  it  is  p«^ 
fectly  BOluble,  and  ataina  it  of  a  deep  orange  oolour,  than  which  n 
colour  ia  mora  non-aotinio.  Now,  if  the  back  of  a  dry  plate  be  coated 
with  this,  the  optical  contact  will  be  pecfeot  in  every  part,  and  then 
will  be  no  dead  patohea,  anoh  u  appear  to  occur  v' 
roaaniline  are  added  to  tiie  collodion. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  aay  that  there  are  aome  remarks  in  Ur.  Bmee'i 
paper,  at  page  196,  aecond  colnmn,  on  retouching  or  remodelling  whick  ' 
deserve  to  be  printed  in  large  letters  of  gold,  and  sospended  in  many  s 
studio  I  Hay  tlie  truth,  aa  he  haa  ao  ably  put  it,  qotcUf  prevail  I  11m 
whole  of  the  second  half  of  that  aecond  colanw  deserTe*  to  b«  resd 

But  with  reapact  to  ooUodio-chlorids  paper,  now  that  we  are  intra- 
dncing  sQch  excellent  methods  of  enamelling  and  banishing  oar  piinta 
Qpon  albnmeniaed  paper,  wa  may,  I  think,  oease  to  trouble  oar  headi 
about  ao  ccatly  and  coqaetttah  a  prooeas  as  that  for  which  onr  ttttoi    i 
has  pleaded  before  the  London  Photographic  Society.  ! 

Whilst  listening  to  a  traveller's  wonderful  story  the  other  day  s 
whimsical  idea  occurred  to  me  whioh  may,  perhaps,  hit  the  fancy  of 
aome  such  entbuaiastic  albumeniaer  as  Mr.  Skinner.  The  namtor  wn 
telling  me  of  a  visit  ha  had  once  paid  to  the  South  Stack  Tt'ghthwif , 
near  Holyhead,  and  was  saying  that  the  huge  rock  npon  which  that 
lighthouse  stands  was  literally  oovered  with  the  nests  of  sea  birds  filled 
with  egp  1  In  short,  eggs  were  to  be  had  Uiere  not  by  thonaands  but 
by  ■"'ll'"""i  and  for  tha  mere  trouble  of  picking  up.  Surely,  then,  this 
locality  ought  to  be  the  paradise  of  an  albumeniser,  and  ahonld  cat  out 
Hammenmith,  even  though  no  Bermondssy  currien  might  be  at  hand 
to  buy  the  yolks  ! 

The  albomen  of  ducks'  ^ga  is  oolourlesa.  Can  any  one  toll  as  irtiat 
is  the  oolour  of  the  albumen  of  the  eggs  of  gulls,  eormoranta,  gannats, 
and  other  sea  fowl  T  At  aay  rate,  their  egga  ai«  eatable,  for  the  people 
at  the  South  Stack  Lightbouae  make  omelettes  of  them  to  their  hearts' 
content. 

A  word  or  two  now  about  enanelledcameo-vignett«a.  I  was  delighted 
to  read  the  editorial  remarks  on  the  subject  of  thia  very  channing  style 
of  picture  in  the  article  at  page  192,  for,  according  to  my  own  taste, 
there  is  no  style  of  paper  portrait  half  so  beantifnl.  The  process  (j 
enamelling  with  collodion  and  gelatine,  ao  clearly  described  in  thst 
article,  is,  no  doubt,  very  good  in  skilful  hands ;  but  I  have  always  beeo 
unfortunate  in  my  own  attempts  to  enamel  printa  by  a  similar  process 
whioh  is  given  in  tha  last  edition  of  the  Aulafj/pe  Manual,  my  failorea 
consisting  in  the  print  not  leaving  the  glass  plate  with  an  unbroken 
film.     Xbe  process  deacribed  in  the  Avtott/pe  ilanvai  is  aa  follows  :— 

"  Cost  ■  sheet  of  piste  glass  with  plsin  collodion,  as  thin  tM  possibts — that 
is,  so  thiuu  nDttDg;iva  Irtdnaent  ooloars  en  thsfkoeof  the  print  when  Boiahsd. 
Allow  this  to  beooma  quits  dry.  Soak  the  print  to  be  enamelled  hi  thefaUowiDf 
solution,  kept  hot : — 

Oalatlne 1  onnee. 

Hot  wslar    SO  ounces. 

Chroma  alnni  disnlved  in  one-third  of  tha  hot  water . .  10  grsioi. 
Iisy  tha  aoaked  print  face  downwards  on  the  collodion  inrbce,  and  with  tha 
in^mbber  scraper  remove  the  sopeiflooDa  Quid,  and  placs  the  plats  and 

"'"'" ^--■-■^■- 
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priat  In  a  Mck  ta  dry.  WtunparfcoUy  dry,  theoollodlon,  with  thspiintflnnlr 
attachad  to  it,  may  b«  nadily  nmoTBd,  and  will  be  fonnd  to  h&TS  u  perfnt  ■ 
polish  on  ita  feos  u  that  of  the  plate  gUu  emplnyad." 

In  a  Hiibsaqaeut:  paragraph  groat  importance  is  attached  to  the  fact 
that  the  filni  of  gelatine  in  the  foregoing  prooesa  ia  infinitely  thin. 

In  my  letter  at  page  202 1  made  »  few  remark*  about  the  lernm  dry 
proceia  of  a  Roiaian  amateur,  M.  A.  de  PoToraki-Jobavko  ;  and  at  page 
195  a  tranalotion  of  it  by  oaother  member  of  oar  ataff  vaa  publiahed 
JB  extatto  from  the  Momieur.  In  the  last  aomber  of  that  journal 
-which  reoohed  me  there  i«  a  aeeoud  arliale  from  oar  BoMian  friend,  in 
which  he  goos  into  raptores  about  thii  «ame  proceai,  when  tiie  platei 
are  prepared  with  bromited  eoUodUm  alone,  on  acconnt  of  their  extra- 
ordiiwry  rapidity;  and,  in  cooclnding,  he  deaoribai  himself  aa  being 
"  doiu  tm  ranuement  rant  bomet"  (in  a  atate  of  enohantment  without 
limita)  at  the  marrelion*  aenaitiveneaa  of  hia  plates.  In  the  tame 
article  he  hopes  that  his  remarks  may  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Sutton,  to 
wliosa  oommnnicationa  in  the  ManiUur  he  ia  indebted  for  hia  firat 
knowledge  of  the  bromide  prooeaa  with  the  bath.  He  deacribea  his 
experimenta  as  having  been  made  hitherto  within  a  room,  in  the 
months  of  Febmary  and  March,  with  the  temperature  at  14°  Heanmnr. 
I  hope  that  hia  entire  artiole  will  be  tranalated,  as  hia  former  one  haa 
been,  and  will  find  a  plaoe  in  the  column!  of  thia  JoomaL  But,  if  our 
triand  ia  ao  aatouiahed  kt  the  aenaitiveneaa  of  bromide  dry  plates 
organifled  with  sour  whey,  what  will  be  hia  state  of  mind  when  he 
triee  vet  bromide  plate*  organified  with  alkaline  gelatine  t 

I  rentnre  to  predict  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  whole  pboto- 
giaphio  fraternity  will  be  aa  convinced  aa  I  now  am  myaelf  of  the  mar- 
velloiis  sensitiveneas  of  plates  prepared  by  thia  aimple  and  beantitnl 
process  ;  but  to  contesa  the  truth  I  am  not  pervmaUy  sorry  at  finding 
that  for  the  last  three  years  I  have  atood  alone  aa  ita  champion,  because 
some  day  that  fact,  aa  a  matter  of  history,  may  not  be  altogether  to  my 
diaoredit.  By  using  a  bromide  only,  with  a  strong  bath,  an  alkaline 
oTganifier,  and  an  alkaline  developer,  platea  con  be  prepared  which  are 
TEN  time*  as  sensitiTe  a«  the  beat  platea  by  the  common  wet  prooeaa 
developed  with  iron.  Of  this  I  am  aa  certain  aa  that  I  am  now  penning 
tlkeae  linsa ;  and,  at  the  tome  time,  when  the  balh  ia  used  and  not  the 
emalMon,  this  eitrsordinary  aenaitiveneaa  ia  oompatible  with  full  print- 
ing density.  Bat  the  orgamfier  must  not  be  acid ;  there  must  remain  a 
traoe  of  Dnoonverted  solnble  bromide  in  the  film,  and  the  whole  of  the 
free  nitrate  mnat  be  waafaed  out  of  it. 

In  the  last  letter  which  I  received  from  Major  RusuU,  he  aays ; — 
"  I  tried  alkaline  albumen  before  I  saw  yonr  notice  of  it.  In  my 
hands  it  was  inferior  to  alkaiine  gdaiine,  wkkh  I  have  foMitd  to  ht  the 
be*l  Ihmg  I  have  tried." 

St  a  Bnswan  amatear,  experimenting  with  this  process  during  the 
depth  of  winter  in  hia  ice-bound  oonntry,  can  become  so  enchanted  with 
it,  what  may  we  net  expeot  from  othera  more  favourably  situated  during 
the  approaching  summer  aesaon,  aince  it  has  now  been  taken  np  with  apirit 
by  severd  oontinental  amateurs  I  If  we  seek  for  the  reason  why  profea- 
sionala  have  not  yet  shown  themselves  mnch  in  eomeat  about  it,  we  sboU 
find  it,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  they  have  already  worked  out  a  collo- 
dion prooess  whioh  answers  their  purpose  tolerably  well,  and  they  do 
not  care  to  embark  in  all  the  difficoltiee  of  a  new  one,  however  mnch 
better  that  may  be.  Whatever  is  new  reqnirea  to  be  learned,  and  what- 
ever has  to  be  laomed  involvea  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  and 
nnmeroua  failares.  Nevertheless,  a  process  may  be  quickly  learned  if  it 
beproperly  taught— not  by  a  verbaldeacriptioD,  batbyoculardemanstra- 
tion  in  the  atndio ;  and  I  think  that  an  intelligent  teacher  who  ia  well 
np  in  the  bromide  proceaa  might  make  a  capital  thing  by  going  aboat 
over  the  oonntry  and  teacbbg  it  to  the  higher  claas  of  professionals. 
Take  a  good  negative  in  two  seconds,  which  would  require  twenty  by 
the  common  wet  process,  and  converts  would  be  made  of  these  gentle- 
man by  hundreds.  That  such  a  feat  is  possible  I  am  as  certain  as  that 
I  am  now  penning  these  liues.  Thohas  ScnoN,  B.A. 

Sloak  Viearage,  near  Chester,  Aprti  29,  1874. 

AN  IMPROVEUENT  IN  THE  CAMERA  STAND. 

To  the  EsrTOHS. 

Onrrunnr, — I  wish  to  snggest  to  yonr  readers  a  great  improvement 

in  the  manner  of  fixing  cameras  to  tripods.     The  ordinary  method  of 

placing  the  liDBly-polished  base-board  of  the  camera  in  contaot  with  the 

tripod  top  ia  simply  barbaroas. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for— Well,  in  fact,  ao  long  as  it  lasts,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  nicely-poliahad  camera  front,  only  so  long  aa  it  remoiua  in 
the  maker's  workshop  or  waiehoue;  for  tite  veiy  first  time  it  ia  nsed 


I  triangle,  and  a  circle 


the  base-beard  ia  "  slewed  "  round  on  the 
is  scratched  over  the  polished  mahogany. 

Now,  there  ia  a  aimple  method  of  preventing  this,  and  one  that  haf 
many  recommendations  besidea  preserving  the  camera.  It  is  to  pro- 
cure three  india-rubber  rings,  sach  as  are  sold  for  cbildFea's  teething 
rings,  and  stretch  them  over  tbe  corner*  of  the  triangle.  They  aa  be 
purchased  at  any  india-rubber  shop  for  a  few  pence ;  but  if  they  coat 
as  many  abillings  I  fsel  certain  that  no  photographer  who  haa  ever  tried 
this  aimple  addition  to  his  apporatas  wonld  ever  work  without  it. 

.  S^tjTir.     . 
well! — I  am,  yonra,  &c., 
34,  Argyltl^",  W.C.,  May  3,  1874. 


INFRINGEMENT  OF  PATENTS. 
To  fAe  EoiToitB. 

OiHTLEKEH, — I  Very  mnch  regret  to  have  to  inform  yon  that  after 
all  the  trouble,  labour,  and  expense  I  have  had  in  bringing  before  the 
pnblic  my  patent  process,  the  resnlts  of  which  are  generally  admired  by 
the  profession,  I  find  myself  beset  by  individuals  who  attempt  to  roD 
me  of  my  due,  and  aend  cironlors  to  photographers  setting  forth  that 
they  will  work  their  pictares  by  the  Ferrontl-Tumer  prooees.  Yon  may 
imaeine  that  if  such  illegal  practices  were  allowed  to  go  uneheoked  thera 
wonld  be  no  safety  for  any  one  or  any  thing. 

You  will  see  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  a  "oantion"  to  be 
published  in  your  Journal,  and  I  hope  I  may  safely  reokon  on  your 
good  offices  in  denouncing  the  illegal  attempte  rather  than  countenanoe 
them  in  any  way  whatever.  In  eipreeaing  that  hope  I  only  appeal  to 
yonr  sense  of  justice  and  honour,  and  acquaint  you  with  the  domga  of 
nnsorapulauB  individuals. — I  am,  yours,  £o,,  C.  flBBlMIL 

132,  BM-Hreet,  Liverpool, 
May  4,  1874 


Tm  Uses  oi  PBoroaitafar  in  Illcstbated  JoumriXB. — Is  tm 
young  weekly  contemporary,  the  lUiulrated  Sporiing  and  Dramatieirewi, 
photography  appears  to  be  thoroughly  reco^pused  as  a  means  for  seonr- 
mg  accuracy.  In  the  last  number  [that  for  May  2)  there  are  no  fewer 
than  five  leading  engravinga  reproduced  from  photographs  taken  for  the 
purpose,  namely,  the  portrait  of  the  horse  ,£atap2afi  (a  foil-page  engrav- 
ing), the  CraelTt  Sox  at  TidchiU,  portrait  of  tbe  Sari  qf  Scarbormtgk, 
Vieio  of  Sandbeet  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  ScarboroDgh),  and  Miu  Amj/ 
Faieaitt — the  last  three  being  full-page  engravinga.  With  one  exoepticB 
these  photographs  were  all  obtained  on  d^  plates  prepared  by  0<uoael 
Stuart  Wortley. 

A  Chahce  fob  toe  Sfoont. — An  invention  has  been  patented  in 
Paris  for  photographing  the  beats  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Porcmilne,  ever 
on  the  alert,  ^s  secured  the  agency  in  this  country,  and  begs  to 
announce  that  he  is  prepared  to  treat  with  parties  for  the  sole  of  the 
new  invention.  Special  attoatton  is  invited  to  the  advantages  it  offer* 
to  lovers,  who  can  thus  ascertain  with  certainty  and  deapatch  the  daily 
state  of  the  "little  flutterer."  Arithmetical  tables  showing  the 
standard  pulsationa  for  each  stage  of  spoomness  have  been  prepared, 
and  will  bo  given  gratis  to  every  purchaser.  Prices  on  application.  A 
reduction  mode  on  taking  a  quantity.  N.B, — Don't  aU  oome  at  once. 
— Litierpooi  Poreupint. 

Th*  Aherioas  FaTiNT  Laws. — It  appear*  that  a  convention  of 
photographers  of  the  etata  of  Connecticut  was  held  soma  time  since, 
and  an  association  formed  in  connection  with  a  movement  of  American 
photographers  for  matually- beneficial  purposes.  AnlAont^e  Photo- 
graphic  SuUelin  says  that  a  committee  was  appointed  at  the  Connecticut 
convention  to  procure  the  beat  legal  advice  in  tbe  interest  of  the 
Association,  and  an  adjournment  took  place  till  April  We  (Bulletin) 
have  not  yet  received  the  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  In 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Burwell,  the  treasurer,  we  were  informed  that 
soita  had  been  brought  a^inst  two  of  the  photographers  in  New  Haven, 
and  that  Ex-Qovemor  IngeraoU  bad  bean  engaged  for  the  defence. 
In  examining  the  report  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Brooklyn  Association 
at  their  last  monthly  meeting,  it  will  be  found  that  atepe  for  tbe 
formation  of  a  proteoCive  aaaociation  of  a  similar  character  were  there 
taken,  and  a  suggestion  made  that  an  association  of  tbe  same  kind  be 
farmed  in  each  state,  and  that  the  proper  officers  convene,  to  consult 
upon  general  action  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  requires.  We 
commend  heartily  tbe  action  and  apirit  thus  eiihibited,  and  hope  they 
may  result  in  perfect  saccess.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  person 
may  ule  a  power  conferred  upon  htm  to  harross  and  annoy  other* 
widiont  giving  an  opportunity  to  have  hia  claims  and  rights  legally 
tested.  In  tbe  case  of  a  patent  used  in  this  way  we  are  informed  that 
persona  Buffering  from  what  they  maf  consider  an  imposition  and  a 
wrong  have  a  right  to  petition  the  United  Statea  Court  for  a  repeat  of 
the  patent.     We  were  not  aware  of  thii  fact  until  a  few  days  ago,  and 


« therefore  under  the  impreeaiou  that  then  vh  no  remedy  li 
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a  caM.  If  our'infomutioii  on  thit  point  ie  correct — and  we  believe  it 
if,  from  the  fact  that  the  ctatement,  first  commnmoated  by  one  ot  onr 
miMt  esperienoed  patent  agentt,  waa  conGrmsd  bj  one  of  the  moat 
emiDODt  patent  lawyen  in  the  conntry — the  uaociatiDiut  now  being 
formed  maj  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  work  without  delay. 


EXCHANOB    COLUM 

Tai  BHiTtSH  JovRHJiL  OF  PaoToaaimT  and  Fholographie  Newt,  In 
nnmbera,  from  Janouy,  1869.  to  prea«nt  dsts,  in  exchui{;a  for  good  lantern 
■hdee,  or  oBen. — Addrau,  D.  W.,  269,  George-itreat,  AbsAeen, 

Wanted  to  aiobange,  a  new  No.  2a  Dillinef  sr'a  patent  portr 
DallmeTer'aiBleni,ora&OH'BNo.  Sqnick-actiBg  C.-D. 

adjnated.— Addreaa,  W.  J.  Skith,  200,  ""  " 

mmgham. 

Ad  Si  X  8}  portable  bellowi  auaera,  vitli  gonw  adjustment,  movable  divi 
and  two  ftnnla,  ijiiite  new,  in  eichangs  (or  a  eood  earit  lena,  and  ■  1 
mayn-'i  2k  portrait  lens  tor  a  2b,  and  a  Rosa'i  No.  8  cord  lena  for  a  1 
Addrm,  J.  BTCA.aT,  1,  Hanchester-atreet,  London,  W.L'. 

I  wilt  aiehangs  a  pabmt  pantoacopio  camera,  by  Johnson,  for  platM  13  . .  , 
with  packing  com,  tripod,  two  plate  boiea.  printing-frame,  eboiiile  bath,  &a., 
nearly  new,  for  a  louriat  itereo.  camera  by  a  good  maker,  with  two  or  three 
donble  klidea,  pair  etereo.  lenaes,  and  rapid  doublet,  for  7^  X  G  plate,  bjr  Bou 
or  Dallmerer,  with  tripod  and  printins-&ame.—Addreea,  M.Wiuoh,  9,  Rue 
Boyal^  Lyon*.  _ 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRBSFOHDBNTB. 


PEOT0OKATH3   RbGISTBRED. — 

William  Child,  Leeds.— f»ur  Portrailt  tf  S.  S.  MaridtH,  A;.,  Jfoyor 

tf  iMdt. 

John  Werge,  Bemers-etraet,  London. — Fhoiegrtphie  triptieh,  mlilUd  Tht 
Tkrtt  Ki;  phoUfrapH  of  group,  mtitltd  0pm  your  Mouth  '-■'  «'■■' 
Jaur  Egu;  photograph  mttiUd  Tht  Dawn  of  Muiie. 

1^  OtrrtmonitttlnhiuUtittiMr  vritt  on  ioth  tidtt  ofthtpaptr. 

B.  Fomaa.— Received. 

Habvbt,  RatNOLDB  AND  Co.— In  OUT  next. 

W.  H,  LiaonBB.— We  are  giving  the  anbjeet 
Oommnnieale  with  yon  bi  a  few  days. 

T.  W.  H. — Tbe  prooee*  haa  been  ao  thoroofcbly  deacribad  in  thia  Jonnial  ai  to 
leave  nothing  more  to  be  said  in  a  pamphlet. 

lONOBaNne — A  lolntion  of  bsea'-wai  in  oil  of  turpentine,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  oil  of  lavender,  will,  when  applied  with  gentle  friction,  impart 
the  deaired  briUianoj  to  the  photcgrapbi. 

A.  H.  W. — Before  we  can  reply  to  yoar  query  it  will  be  neoeiaary  to  Inform  na 
In  what  manner  the  opal  picture  wu  made — whether  by  wet  or  dry  ooUodion 
with  development,  or  by  oallodia-ahtoride. 

J.  J.  A,— In  uring  tbe  f^ont  lens  alone  have  it  ao  arranged  as  to  pneent  the 
ocnvei  aide  towards  the  transparency.  Ton  will  require  to  place  a  diaphragm 
within  two  Inchea  of  the  flat  aids  ot  the  lens  if  yoa  wish  to  secnre  Uifl  beat 
deflnltlan. 

D.  H.  CnegOHS  &  Co.  (Soulhport).— Mr.  Snlton  has  forwarded  your  letter  to 
ns.  We  cannot  Uke  any  notice  ot  it  In  the  body  of  thia  Joomal  far  obiiaos 
reasons ;  bat  a  very  simple  remedy  for  jonr  frievance  will  be  tonnd  by 
making  nse  of  oar  adverliung  colnmn*. 

V.  F. — 3o  far  from  nothing,  during  latereare,  havii^been  publlsbed  in  the 
Journal  on  microacopic  photography,  the  eubjeet,  in  onr  estimation,  has 
received  more  attention  than  any  other  of  equal  importance.  Our 
Ai.>i*»ACS.  too,  have  for  tbe  laat  two  or  three  years  contained  speolal 
articlee  on  the  subject  In  general  and  on  the  correction  of  olgeot  glaseea  in 
psrticular.    We  ret^  you,  therefore,  to  these  articlee. 

A.  W.  Bbeh.— I.  There  'ana  dry  process  tbe  manipulation  of  which  ii  auoh 
aa  you  deacrlbe.  The  glycerioe  and  honey  process  is.  no  doubt,  that  to  which 
you  allude,  as  In  this  the  preeeriative  is  applied  witbont  a  previous  washing 
ot  the  piste.— 2.  We  advise  you  to  bi^n  with  the  Ucnin  piooess,  Infusions 
of  cofTee  ur  tea  answer  in  lhe^aame,way  aa  tannin.— 3.  The  strong  developer 

Dnlain  some  deleteriooa  material; 


d  Shut 


u  beat  oonaideTation,  and  will 


W.B.  P.— Frobably.afterall,  the  cardi 

for  there  la  nothing  in  auch  ataroh  aa  yon  nave  Deen  usmg  to  account  for  tbe 
untoward  eSeots  previously  dssoribed.  Test  one  ot  tbe  curds  for  hypceulphite 
of  soda,  neing  the  iodine  test;  also  try  and  discover  of  vbat  the  enamelling 
conaista.  Our  "  osndid  opinion  "  of  the  carifM  you  endoae  ia  that  Ibey  are 
very  sicellant.  Yon  are  evidently  a  master  of  the  art  of  retouching.  Thanks 
for  the  portrait  of  yonnelt. 

En.  MlLBOK  (Lyons).- This  cnrrsepondent.  neaking  of  an  apparatus  similar 
to  that  used  by  Frofessor  Piasri  Smyth  for  pbotographing  the  pyramids, 
laya  :— "  Should  you  know  of  any  amatenia  using  this  apparatus  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  letting  me  know  their  names  and  addresaea.  There  are 
many  details  of  manipulation  wbioh  would,  I  think,  be  improved  by  the 
intercbsnge  of  Ideas.  I  have  tried  Sutton's  brooiide  nrneeu  with  this 
apparatus  (ot  conrae  no  glyoerine  wanted,  aa  the  piste  re 
distilled  water),  and  1  have  obtained  increased  rapidity; 
not  Lear  enlarging  to  the  same  extent  as  with  the  usual  iodide  of  ailver. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  tact  of  bromide  giving 

iodide  is  corroborated  by  other  operators  ?  " Thir  - 

might  eaaUy  be  aaawned  after  ■ 


a  bath  of 


ia  question  la  one  which 


W,  R,— The  beat  tbrm  of  adjusting  camna  stand  at  preasnt  in  nae  ia  tint  it 
traduced  by  Mr.  Price,  and  described  in  this  Jownal  about  fbnr  yaan  ip. 
Hbebebt  B.  BalXBt,ET.—Onr  ooitsspondeot  writes :—"  I  believe  that  Rlibi 
cyanide  of  ammoninni,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  hssbami^ 
has  been  recommended  for  Siing  silver  prints.  I  have  been  iooking  In  b 
formula  In  the  Journal,  but  have  not  found  it.  Can  you  refer  me  to  il  J  ai 
also  inform  me  as  to  whether  saoh  a  filing  bath  would  keep  after  oiif- 
that  is,  would  it,  after  being  used,  give  permanent  prints  t  Is  it  aaljia  ti 
vagaries  like  tbe  hypo,  bath  1  Huat  it  always  be  alkaline }  And  raU 
there  be  a  chance  of  sulphur  being  set  free  ?     In  a  word,  is  it  likely  to  tin 

more  permanent  prints  thsn  tbs  hypo,  bath  ?  " It  was  fouDil  that,  *ldi 

it  was  quite  postible  to  fix  prints  with  sulphocyanide  of  ammoDinm,  b^ 
more  care  was  required  than  in  the  case  of  hypoaulphite  ot  sods.  Wka 
tbe  direotions  aupplied  tor  usinti  It  were  followed  it  was  found  that  it  mil 
not  remove  all  the  sensitive  salts  from  the  paper,  and  henoe  for  sona  tiniil 
wai  believed  to  be  incapable  ot  doing  so ;  but  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  dannaintat 
in  1867,  that  by  passing  the  printa  through  three  anoDesalve  baths  Ouj  *n 
thoroughly  flisd.  The  main  diflerence  between  the  two  fliJBg  agenia  u  llM 
a  ailver  salt  is  precipitated  on  dilating  the  lulphooyanide  selutioa ;  but  Iti 
does  not  occur  when  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the  solvent  employtd.  Ha 
addition  ot  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  aolphooyanide  bath  rtrj  aak 
retards  the  precipitation.  The  bert  formula  for  a  toning  bath  by  tluia|Bl 
ia  the  following: — 

Sulphocyanide  i 

Chloride  of  ami 

Water f  ouscm. 

Allow  the  print  to  remain  in  this  for  flftsen  n^ates ;  then  ramora,  liu^ 
and  place  in  ■  second  bath  of  the  same  composition  as  the  drst  tat  Oiium 
length  of  time ;  then  wsah  in  the  usual  way  for  two  hours.  Tha  oda ' 
sabjeota  spoken  of  by  our  Doirespondent  will  receive  attention  inoDruit. 
Recbivbd— J.  W.  Ooogh;  B.  W.  Bentley;  2y«n'  Black  IVftfiti 
Mtctrie  LotkiBg  SigmUt  (fifth  edition). 


.     Under  this  doripatimn 

ive  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Tickell  aapecimen  ■){  apreparatiOD  be  la 
trodaced  for  cleaning  glaaa  plates,  or  even  metallto  aunaoea.  Ilcci' 
Bta  of  a  fine,  compreawd  povder,  wiU>  the  nature  of  wWdi  ■ntn 
unacquainted,  but  whioh  is  free  boUi  from  atnde  aqd  alkalies.  It  CS' 
tainly  answers  the  intended  purpoae  very  w^.  Tbe  directiooi  lor  w  i 
are  as  follow  : — "  Wet  with  water  a  soft  na,  mb  lightly  on  the  yM,^ 
tben  rub  the  article  to  be  cleaned,  and  poueb  off  with  clean  ohsiiKU.* 
TbiB  polish  ia  advertised  in  oar  nsnal  pagea  for  auoh  annouDcemaiiti. 

PaoTOOBjPHic  Society  or  Losdon, — A  special  general  meeting  « 
thie  Sooiaty  will  be  held,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  noit  or* 
nary  meeting,  on  Tuesday  next,  the  12tli  inst.  ; — 1.  Toaubstitntelortta 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  Law  Vll.,  enacted  a(  tha  aptall 
general  meeting  of  February  10,  1874,  the  following—"  If  vacanoia  i 
occar  by  death,  resignation,  or  other  OBlue  in  the  cnSce  of  Preudoi^ 
Vioe-Preaideul«,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  or  memhera  of  Conndl,  indiiv 
duals  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  or  at  a  apcoil 
general  meeting  to  be  called  for  the  purpose,  to  fill  tbe  vacant  plica^ 
and  shall  serve  the  ofBcea  subject  to  the  condition  of  retiremwt  b|r 
seniority  that  wonld  have  applied  to  tbe  persons  whose  seat  they  uL 
—2.  And,  in  the  event  ot  this  alteration  of  the  cUoaos  being  carwd, 
to  nominate  a  Preaident,  three  Vioe-Presidenta,  and  eighteen  monDO'' 
of  Council,  including  a  Treasurer  and  Becretiry,  to  fill  vacant  BW^ 
such  oSoera  and  members  to  be  elected  at  another  apeoial  general  mtsr 
iug,  to  he  called  at  tbe  earliest  praotioable  date  aubeeqneiilJy.-J')" 
Spilub,  Vice-Pre*ideni. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  May  I,  187i 

BCOTOH  SiqcnrBAnoH.  . 

W,  p.  nttmrrr,  phologmpbsi,  Uay  £,  st  i,  London  Hotel,  EdlibuiIB. 

METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT, 

For  thi  Waek  tnding  Mm  8,  1874.  „  „  .  . 

taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  StbWABD,  Oplia»»- 
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tHB  LONDON  PHOTOQEAPHIC  SOCIETY  IN  DISORDER. 
kiBATtoHiL  maetiiigB  Mftm  to  ba  the  order  of  the  iaj  in  oonneclioa 
fnlhUuB  Society.  Ateverrmeetbgheldthiajeu:— whether ordinuy, 
JgeeM,  or  genaral—Bome  new  and  nnezpeoted  event  hu  taken  place ; 
Bid  kt  th>it  held  on  Tueadaj  evening  lut  Uie  moat  stArtling  event 
d  the  season  ooearred.  It  vaa  the  old  squabble  agaiu—what 
benld  be  the  law,  and  who  ahonld  be  the  mien.  But  the  end  was 
lu  moat  rentarkable— a  refaaal  of  anjbody  to  rule,  a  oaaUng  to  the 
bada  of  all  mlea,  and  tlie  tmconatitatioiial  adoption  of  a  precedent 
piich  most  be  fatal  to  all  sDoietiea  foUoiring  each  a  couiae. 
The  meeting,  which  waa  aoantilf  attended,  commenced  quietir 
Kingb  witb  the  reading  and  disenBaing  of  three  papera  of  more  or 
m  tntareet.  It  waa  then  declared  "apecial"  to  disonas  a  minor 
Iteration  of  one  of  ita  laws,  of  which  due  legal  notice  had  been  given, 
>  aa  to  permit  the  nomination  of  members  to  fill  the  vaeant  offioes 
teated  by  leaignatioua.  The  propoeed  alteration,  after  iome  dis- 
Mion,  waa  adopted,  and,  instead  of  foUowingit  up,  aa  in  consistency 
iDold  have  been  done,  one  member  proposed  a  motion,  of  which  the 
nt  of  the  membora  had  received  no  notice  whatever,  that,  inetead 
I  aomimating  persons  to  fill  the  vaoaot  offices  and  at  a  subsequent 
lasting  sleeting  thoae  oonsidBred  the  most  eligible,  a  phUteitt 
hoBld  at  once  be  adopted.  On  this  motion  a  heated  discuasion 
nsa,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  discover  what  the  olnmsilf -worded 
asohitioD  waa  in  which  the  pUhUeite  waa  involved,  the  members  by 
majoiity  declared  it  ahould  be  adapted.  No  sooner  waa  it  passed 
Hn  a  diffionlty  arose  as  to  what  it  really  meant,  and  how  it  could 
B  worked  out.  A  committee  waa  tbereforo  appointed  to  "liok  it 
ilo  shape,"  and  what  farther  will  oomo  of  it  time  alone  can  reveal. 
I  Of  one  thing  out  readers  may  rest  asaored— that  a  more  daring 
ptregaid  of  the  laws  of  the  Society  and  of  the  rights  of  the  absent 
umbers  was  never  before  perpetrated.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  at 
be  preceding  meetiDf(,  in  afit  of  ill-temper  and  arrogance,  the  ex-Fre- 
ident  "lost  hia  head."  On  this  oocaaion,  in  a  fit  of  wild  licence,  tlie 
>w  members  assembled  lost  their  heads,  and,  in  disregard  of  sU  law, 
ipltn mu  aeoepted  that  is  as  foreign  in  name  aa  it  is  to  our  English 
>b^  A  more  absurd  proceeding,  to  say  notliing  of  ita  illegality, 
Hi  never  adopted  than  to  coolly  accept  at.one  period  of  the  evening 
legal  means  of  escaping  from  difficulties  and  at  a  later  period  to 
piore  it  altogether,  and  to  rush  to  lawless  extremes.  It  would  not 
vn  been  lo  bad  had  the  members  generally  been  informed  of  what 
U  meditated.  Bat  to  call  a  meeting  for  a  legal  purpose,  and  under 
1  saver  to  arrive  at  quite  another  and  an  illegal  decision,  seema 
tt  only  the  height  of  un&irness,  but  a  complete  abuse  of  the  right 
'  publio  meeting.  The  absentees  are  clearly  exonerated  from  thia 
»>.  and  we  ahall  not  be  surpriaed  if  at  a  future  time  they  reverse  it, 
■d  (bow  that,  in  their  desire  for  reform  and  liberty,  they  also  have 
■ngard  for  law  and  order. 

^y^  it  waa  a  "cunningly-devised  trick"  is  evident.  We  have 
id  no  word  yet  as  to  whetiiar  the  plan  is  an  advisable  one  or  not. 
^*  have  confined  ourselves  to  exposing  its  utter  irregularity 
m  m&imess.  It  waa  a  trap  prepared  to  oatoh  some  of  the 
"fcraers"  who  had  a  craving  that  the  mojority  and  not  the 
™»rily  ihonld  rule,  and  into  which  they  would  be  likely  to  fall. 


Some  of  tltem  caught  at  the  bait  and  fall  into  the  trap.  Are  they 
prepared  for  lite  oouseqnenoes  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  Will  tLey 
permit  the  precedent  to  be  established  that  a  meeting  oalled  for  9, 
legal  purpose  should  be  so  diverted  aa  to  promote  an  illegal  ol^jeot, 
and  that  sometiiing  of  which  they  have  had  no  notice,  and  whioh  is 
hostile  to  the  laws,  is  to  be  made  binding  upon  them  by  a  minority— 
possibly  a  packed  majority— at  snob  a  meeting  ? 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  a  pltbiteitum  in  the  abstract. 
There  may  arise  ciroumstauces— and  the  present  crista  may  be  one — 
when  a  universal  appeal  to  the  members  might  ba  desirable;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  being  done  in  acoordanoe  with  law 
and  order.  In  the  preaent  instance  had  the  members  received 
proper  notice  that  at  this  special  meeting  it  would  be  propoaed  that 
the  ordinary  lawa  relating  to  tho  election  of  the  officers  should  be 
suspended,  or  even  repasled,  and  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
the  members  at  large  to  uominale  and  elect  by  the  asme  action— the 
mtyority  of  votes  prevailing — such  a  prooseding,  though  unusual, 
would  be  reasonable  and  legal.  Had  all  the  members  received  such 
a  notice  those  who  were  absent  would  legally  be  bound  by  the  ant 
of  thoae  present,  and  all  would  be  fair  and  according  lo  ueage.  If 
with  such  information  the  meeting  had  decided  so  to  act  all  would 
have  been  legal  and  no  objection  could  be  taken  to  the  prooeediog. 
How  far  snob  a  deviation  from  ordinary  coBlom  is  desirable  is  fail 
matter  for  argument.  Even  supposing  that  such  a  proceeding  is  the 
only  way  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  it  is  no  justification  for  adoptmg 
it  hastily  and  witli  anfaimese. 

We  have  our  private  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better  of  two 
methods — the  one  to  propose  by  individuals  oompetent  to  judge 
the  names  of  various  members  thought  best  fitted  to  fill  the  vacant 
offices,  and  who  if  elected  would  be  likely  to  act ;  or  to  sand  papers 
broadcast  for  every  member,  whether  oonveraant  or  not  with  the 
judgment  and  intelligence  of  each  person  oompriaing  lUs  genera] 
body,  to  name  whom  he  pleaae,  without  the  requisite  knowledge  ai 
to  whether  the  member  so  proposed  will  serve  or  not. 

Much  useless  talking  and  writing  have  been  expanded  on  Itgal 
eleotiona,  but  if  tbiapf^tudt*  be  peraistad  in,  the  busineaa  transacted 
by  persons  so  selected  can  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  slightest 
validity.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  oon- 
seqaencea  of  thia  "  rough -end -tumble,"  haphazard,  and  illegal  mode 
of  election  if  it  ba  persevered  in.  Even  should  it  come  out  well  it 
is  a  dangerous  principle  to  rely  upon— that  a  good  end  may  be 
achieved  by  unjustifiable  means. 

The  only  redeeming  element  we  perceive  in  this  daring  matter  ia 
that  the  right  of  the  nujority  to  rule  ia  unequivocally  ooneeded. 
This  was  the  work  the  refonnen  in  the  Society  set  themselvei  Ip 
aooomplish,  and  the  meaame  of  their  success  is  overwhelming. 
The  ex-President,  in  attempting  to  reaume  office  at  the  last  meeting, 
put  this  plain  issue  before  tbe  members— Would  tliey  allow  him  and 
bis  colleaguea  to  return  to  office  on  the  principle  that  the  selected 
minority  should  rule  aud  dictate.  The  clear  answer  was  that  the 
majority  must  prevail.  On  this  decided  answer  he  took  his  deserved 
dismissal,  and  if  he  ever  return  it  will  be  as  "a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man."    Oar  only  regret  is  that  any  of  the  reformers  shoold 
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hftve  degenerBted  into  lawless  licenoe.  AU  dsair»blo  good  can  be 
acoompluhed  by  pariereruiae  and  by  means  hononiable  and  oon- 
Btitotional. 

ON  A  REACTION  OBSERVED  IN  DEVELOPING  IRON 
PRINTS. 
Thk  following  obserratian  is  worthy  of  being  placed  on  reoord, 
became  the  diffionlty  nov  detailed  may  form  a  stnmbliiig-blook 
to  many  an  aspirant  to  &me. 

Wo  lately  saw  some  old  ferrotype  or,  as  they  have  been  sometimes 
called,  oyanotfpe  pictures  which  would  rival  the  best  silver  prints 
as  regards  clearness  of  the  whites  and  the  modelling  efbots.  These 
pictnres  always  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  intereat  for  the 
experimental  photographer,  and  ha  keeps  hovering  round  them  like 
R  moth  round  a  candle.  What  a  glorioos  thing  if  the  photography 
of  the  futnre  should  diapenae  with  sach  dirty  and  expensive  salts  aa 
nitrate  of  silver  1  And,  besides,  it  represent  the  original  prooeM  of 
Sir  John  Kerechel. 

The  finrt  eEpeTimenIa,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  condooted 
vith  perchloride  of  iron,  whioli,  if  exposed  to  light  in  ooqjuno- 
tiou  with  organic  matter,  is  redaeed  to  protosalt.  The  pictnre 
is  developed  with  feiricyanide  of  potassiam,  which  strikes  a  bine 
colour  with  the  protosalts  but  not  with  the  petaalts.  The  ammonio- 
tartratea  and  citrates  and  the  ammonio-oxalates  have  all  been 
employed  with  some  advantage  for  this  purpose;  but  the  reaction 
with  the  last  being  more  eoergetia  it  may  be  aaid  to  have  soperseded 
the  others. 

Therefore,  the  picture  coniista  of  a  very  decided  depoaitiou  of 
ferricyanide  of  iron — a  variety  of  Prussian  blue  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Tombull's  "  blue,  and  having  the  following 
oomplioated  oonstrnction  :— 

Fe,  Fa,  Cy,, 
ordinary  Pmssian  blue  being  the  ferrooysnide  of  iron. 

We  have  seen  prints  produced  by  this  process  in  which  tlie  pure- 
nesa  of  the  whites  were  only  equalled  by  the  intensity  of  the  deep 
shadows,  the  Tnmbull's  blue  being  in  suoh  shadowa  actually  de- 
posited in  flakes  of  pigment. 

But,  unfortnnately,  the  numerous  iron  salts  of  cyanogen  give 
modifioatioDS  which  are  more  or  less  soluble;  thus,  we  have  a 
■olnble  Pmssian  blue.  If,  for  instance,  ws  wish  to  make  soluble 
FnUHian  blue,  we  precipitate  a  persalt  of  iron  with  ferrocyanide  of 
iron  it  remsina  insoluble  as  long  as  it  is  imperfectly  washed,  but 
no  longer ;  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potasaitun  to  ferrio 
ohloride  a  blue  precipitate  falls  and  is  washed  until  it  begins  to 
dissolve.  This  does  not  take  place  until  the  ohloride  of  potaasinm  ia 
washed  out,  after  which  it  is  perfectly  soluble  in  pure  water. 

A  somewhat  similar  reaction  seems  to  take  place  in  washing  the 
prints  obtained  with  Tornbull's  bine.  If  the  pure  amntonio'ferric 
oxalate  be  used,  on  washing  the  deep  shadows  immediately  begin  to 
float  away,  to  the  manipolstoc's  great  disgnsl.  The  presence  of  any 
mineral  aalt,  however,  seems  to  prevent  this  to  a  great  extent. 

Thus  when  the  paper  is  floated  npon  a  aolntioa  of  ammonia -ferrio 
oxalate,  and  afterwards  developed  with  ferricyanide  of  potaasinm,  a 
print  ia  obtained  which,  if  the  pure  oxalate  have  bsen  osed,  will 
almost  instanlly  waah  away.  If,  however,  a  salt  be  used  containing 
an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonium  we  almost  avoid  the  phenomenon, 
and  with  a  little  care  in  maoipnlation  the  prist  may  be  anaoessfnlly 
washed.  We  have  no  donbt  that  the  judicious  use  of  a  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  aodium  would  eliminate  every  difhcnlty  in  this  respect 
the  qoantity  necessary  to  turn  the  scale  as  regards  the  solubility  or 
insolubility  of  these  blues  being  infinitesimally  small.  One  of  the 
dif&cnltieB  of  this  process  oonsists  in  keeping  the  articles  perfect. 


WHAT  COLOUR  IS  BEST  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS? 
Have  photographers  in  general  anything  like  a  clear  idea  of  the 
immense  importance  of  the  profession  in  which  they  are  engaged  as 
one  df  the  industries  of  the  oountry?    We  hardly  think  ac,  and 
commend  to  their  attention  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  W. 


Neilson,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ediubnr;^  n 
tographio  Society  and  given  in  another  page,  which  ara  at  In 
snggestive. 

Amongst  the  numerous  materials  required  in  the  variod  pi 
and  manipnlations  for  the  prodnotdon  of  a  finished  print  ftlbna 
can  only  be  considered  aa  a  small  item.  We  are  satisfied,  howar 
that  Mr.  Neilson  has  much  nnderstated  the  number  of  eggs  «a(aa 
consumed  ;  but  yet  a  million  eggs,  at  the  modest  estimate  of  nu 
pence  per  dozen,  amotmts  to  no  less  a  anm  than  three  QionaMd  i 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  atetling.  If  aooh  an 
annually  spent  on  one  small  item,  what  shall  we  sayof  theuM 
peoimisry  outlay  on  silver,  gold,  glass,  ether,  alochol,  gnma, 
and  all  Uie  tbooaand-and-one  articles  either  dirsotly  or  indireotly 
daily  use  by  the  profenors  of  our  art  ?  On  this  matter  we  miut 
the  preaent  leave  each  reader  to  speculate  for  himself,  althongb 
intend  to  look  somewhat  closely  into  the  subject,  and  sluUl  probd 
by-and-by,  publish  a  column  of  atatistics  which  will  bs 
those  who  have  hitherto  entertained  a  sapstfieial  id«a  of 
grapby  as  a  commeroial  interest. 

Meanwhile,  taking  the  inunense  importanoe  of  photogTapfa^ta 
industrial  institutian  for  granted,  we  would  ask— Ar«  photographi 
doing  their  best,  and  doing  it  in  the  right  direction,  to  maintaii 
increase  or  develope  that  industry  ?  The  general  reply  will  no  c 
be—"  Of  eourae,  photographers  know  their  own  interests  and 
own  business  best,  and  are  likely  to  do  that  which  will  moat  a. 
increase  on  the  right  side  the  balance  in  their  bank  aoooimt."  ' 
no  doubt,  Bonnds  well,  and  in  ordinary  business  or  trade 
the  reasoning  would  be  faultless ;  but  in  oonneetion  with 
depending  for  support  on  taste  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
matters  of  culture,  training,  and  edncation,  we  think  it  ia  : 
different.  In  ordinary  trade  the  supply  is  mainly  r^tUated  by  I 
demand,  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  demand  is  mainly  created 
the  supply.  We  know  that  there  ara  many  profassiooal  pho 
graphera  who  have  made  the  "pot  boil,"  and  boil  well,  with 
higher  aim  than  to  produce  that  which  their  dientiU  nqoire;  I 
we  bold  that  with  such  a  limited  goal  in  view  no  real  sdvuioeH 
can  be  made,  and  retrogression  is  inevitable.  We  believs  that 
who'  would  not  not  only  maintain  bis  present  position,  and  advaa 
not  only  himself  but  bis  interests  and  the  art  generally,  oan  o< 
do  80  by  gradual  but  constant  progress  npwards  and  onwan 
always  raising  his  tlientele  up  to  his  own  level,  and  tftaohing 
how  to  appreciate  in  a  higher  degree  that  which  is  nobloc  and 
beanliful  in  art 

If  photographers  generally  followed  tliia  conrse  real 
would  be  rapid.  There  might,  at  finit,  be  some  little  hitohea. 
touchy  or  self-opinionated  viaitor  might  decline  to  be  tutorad  into  t 
knowledge  of  better  things ;  but  for  one  so  lost  we  have  no  doobt  t 
would  be  gained.  Expansive  as  photographic  induatry  no' 
would  become  largely  extended,  and  the  photographer  would 
double  reward— an  increase  in  his  emoluments  and  a  larger 
of  that  consciooa  self-respeot  which  ever  follows  the  tiua  diachai: 
of  duty. 

The  old  mssters  whose  names  are  yet  household  words  did  a 
make  reputation  and  fortune  by  painting  according  to  the  then 
vailing  taste,  but  strove  to  reach  to  their  highest  possible  nonce] 
of  art,  tiiereby  elevating  their  contemporaries.  The  great 
turers  of  ceramic  ware  were  not  content  with  the  rude  form 
coarse  ornamentation  of  the  articles  which  pleased  their  pnichi 
sufficiently  well,  bnt  called  in  the  aid  of  the  deaigner  both  for  I 
and  ornament,  and  by  the  improvements  so  made  increased  tt 
demand  a  thousandfold.  So  should  it  be  with  the  photograpbel 
Let  his  aim  be  high,  his  determination  to  reach  it  irresieUble,  and' 
may  depend  on  a  public  ready  to  appreciate  and  reward  his  eflorta. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  consider  a  case  in  which  the  photograj^ieT 
very  frequently  gives  way  to  popular  taste  rather  than  be  gnidad  by 
his  own  judgment.  It  ia  aa  to  the  colour  of  his  prints.  In  panng 
along  any  of  the  fashionable  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  we  now 
and  then  encounter  a  specimen  case  of  prints  of  the  cold  Uus- 
black  shsde,  frequently  praised  as  being  "  so  like  an  engraving,"  but 
which  to  most  people  is  really  diasgreeable.    We  have  fieyueiilly 
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qneetionail  snoh  pliotograpliani  u  to  tlisit  praferenoa  for  this  colour, 
and  tlwiya  got  the  same  ansirei.  Thej  did  not  themBeWea  like  it — 
in  fact,  coQBideMd  it  a  mistalu— but  it  pleased  their  ooBtomen,  and 
that  was  the  grand  thing  to  be  eonaidered.  Mr.  Brace,  of  Dunsa,  in 
bia  otlierwiae  excellent  paper,  published  at  page  IW  of  our  aumbar 
for  April  24,  boldly  ezpreaaes  his  preference  for  this  colour,  aud 
iaboora  to  jus^f  hie  choice,  but,  we  think,  witbout  auooess. 

Pbotographj  and  engraving  seek  to  render  depth  and  tranaparency 
by  Tsry  different  means ;  and  what  may  be  very  suitable  in  the  one 
case  is,  we  think,  unsuitable  in  the  other.  Whatever  the  black  ink 
may  do  in  the  engraving,  it  certainly  does  not  give  the  desired  depth 
and  transparency  in  the  photograph ;  and  this,  we  beUeve,  will  be 
the  apinioa  of  every  nnhiaased  artist  or  man  of  taste  who  has  suitable 
apeointena  submitted  to  his  j  udgment. 

It  is,  parhapa,  easier  to  say  what  is  unsuitable  than  to  point  out 
what  is  suitable.  We  feel  persuaded,  however,  that  a  large  majority 
of  those  whoM  opinions  are  entitled  to  most  weight  would  decide  in 
fitvoor  of  a  warm  pnrple-brown,  but  with  the  purple  in  very  minute 
quantity.  At  present  we  do  not  care  so  mnoli  to  decide  on  what  the 
eolonr  abonld  be — although  we  oartainly  prefer  the  warm  tones — as 
to  impreai  upon  photopaphera  the  neoesaily  of  first  thoionghly  satis- 
^ring  themselves  as  to  what  is  best,  and  then  teaching  the  publio  to 
think  so  too.  If  that  were  generally  done  we  have  no  doubt  that 
black,  or  attempts  at  black,  tones  would  soon  disappear.  The  teas 
artistically  educated  of  the  public  who  demand  black  tones  do  so,  we 
believe,  &om  a  feeling  that  bec«uae  engravings  are  generBlly  in 
black  the  photograph  should  be  so  also;  but  they  ought  to  be  aware 
tiiat  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  tUe  old  masters'  works  were 
printed  in  warm  oolonrs.  The  Libri  Vtritatii  of  Claude  Lorraine 
were  all  in  a  warm  brown;  the  splendid  engravings  of  Bartoloud 
were  printed  in  red  ohalk;  while  the  works  of  many  others  not  so 
well  known,  bnt  still  excellent,  were  in  similar  oolonrs. 

We  would  advise  those  who  have  any  doubt  of  the  greater  trans- 
parency, depth,  and  brilUanoy  of  warm  coloura  to  examine  carefully 
some  of  the  work  of  the  Autotype  Company  or  other  carbon  prioters, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  where  blaok  has  bean  used  there  is  dulness 
and  flatness;  but  where  the  pnrple-biowu— such  as  is  found  in  the 
print  in  our  Almanac  of  this  year— has  been  iotrOduced  the  result  is 
simply  admirable.  Photographers  shonld  imitate  that,  and  teach 
their  patrons  to  like  it,  and  if  photographic  artists  do  not  euoceed,  the 
isaidt  will  not  be  due  to  tha  coloiu  of  their  prints. 


PADING, 
In  another  page  will  be  found  reported  a  aomewhat  aingnlar  case 
which  waa  tried  at  the  Westminster  County  Court  on  Monday  last. 
A  gentleman  entrusted  to  a  bookbinder  some  photographs  to  be 
mounted  and  bound  np  in  a  volume.  As  some  of  the  pholograplis 
were  observed,  soon  after  the  book  was  sent  home,  to  have  beoome 
faded  the  owner  not  only  deehned  to  pay  the  bookbinder  his 
charges,  but  entered  an  action  against  him  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
his  having  damaged  the  pictures.  Tliat  the  pictures  had  reaU;  faded 
no  one  for  a  moment  disputed ;  tha  only  qaeetion  was  as  to  wlio  was 
.the  culpable  party.  The  defendant  alleged  that  the  fading  arose 
front  improper  paste  or  other  deleterious  material  having  been  used 
in  their  monnting ;  the  plainti^  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  not 

I  only  had  he  used  every  preoantion  which  could  be  taken  with  plioto- 
gn^ha,  by  using  freshly- prepared  starch  of  the  finest  quality,  but 

.  that  several  of  the  prints  displayed  well-marked  symptoms  of  fading 
before  they  came  into  his  hands.  The  ease,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Now  there  are  some  points  of  interest  soggeated  by  this  case. 
Asanming — which  was  not  the  case  in  tliis  instance — tjiat  a  book- 
binder to  wltom  is  entruated  photographs  for  mounttog  uses  ordi- 
nary fiour  paste  containing  alam,  can  he  legally  be  held  responsible 
to  any  reeolting  damage  to  the  photographs  from  the  presence 
j)f  the  alum?  or  would  responsibility  exist  even  if  ha  used  bout 
pMte?  Bookbinders  are  not  neoeasarily  aware  that  silver-printed 
plntographs  are  so  delicate  as  to  succumb  to  innnmerable  things 
inall  io  themselvea  but  &tal  to  a  photograph.    Unless  speoially 


forewarned  why  should  they  be  expected  to  know  that  even  the 
antichlor  so  commonly  present  in  mounting-boards  is  one  of  the 
direst  foes  to  photographs,  while  the  chlorine  which  it  is  the  function 
of  the  antiohlor  to  eUminate  also  causes  swift  destruction  ?  Bat  if, 
in  addition  to  the  chances  of  either  chlorine  or  antiohlor  (this  latter 
substance,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  is  hj^osulpbite  of  soda)  being 
left  in  the  mounting- board,  there  are  also  traces  of  hyposulphite  left 
in  the  print,  then  the  probability  of  speedy  fading  is  greatly 
increased ;  and  to  enter  an  action  against  a  bookbinder  on  account 
of  such  biding  is  both  unwise  and  nqjust. 

We  anderstand  tliat  previons  to  monnting  the  pictures  in  the 
album  they  were  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  lukewarm  water,  (or 
the  purpose  of  removing  them  from  the  carda  on  which  they  had 
been  mounted  when  purchased.  A  question  here  arises  — What 
efi'eot  would  warm  water  have  npon  a  print  which  had  already  begun 
to  fode,  although  the  fading  be  in  such  an  incipient  stage  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreoiable?  Chemical  action,  says  a  well-known  axiom, 
is  assisted  by  heat ;  and  we  are  only  too  wall  aware  that  the  progress 
of  fadiog  is  rapidly  accelerated  by  moisture.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  ohanee  of  the  element,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  led 
to  the  fading  being  removed  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  warm 
water,  then  this  treatment  should  have  enhanced  its  permanenoa 
rather  than  hastened  its  decay. 

Tronblee,  however,  oftentimes  prove  blessings  in  disguise;  and  a 
trouble  of  a  character  somewhat  similar  to  thatjustreoorded  became 
the  means  by  which  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  was  first  induced  to  seek, 
in  oarbonaoeons  printers'  ink,  cehaf  from  the  fugitiveneaa  he  dis- 
covered to  be  inherent  in  silver  prints;  for,  as  our  readers  have 
already  been  informed,  when  he  found  that  so  slight  a  thing  as  soar 
alum  paste  cansed  tha  prints  in  his  PmoU  of  Natura  to  fade  all 
round  the  margins — by  which  only,  and  vary  unfortunately,  they 
had  been  attached  to  the  board — he  lost  confidence  in  their  stabi- 
Uty,  and  immediately  devoted  Iiis  energies  to  the  discovery  of 
something  which  should  be  more  darable,  and  which  reaalted  in  hia 
beautiful  photoglyphio  engraving  process,  whioh  has  since  served  as 
a  basis  for  innumerable  ramifications  and  improvements. 


THE  USE  OP  PARAPFCNE  IN  THE  PRODUCTION 
OP  TRANSPARENCIES. 
Wb  h^ve  tried  some  experiments  npon  the  use  of  parafBne,  and  tiia 
results  in  some  oases  have  been  bad,  whilst  in  others  they  are  quite 
up  to  the  desired  mark.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  remembered  that 
in  a  previous  article  we  pointed  out  the  remarkable  chemical 
neutrality  which  this  substance  exhibits;  and  it  is  this  chemical 
neutrality  which  particolarly  points  to  it  as  a  desirable  adjunct  in 
our  art.  Thos,  to  take  up  the  subject  of  transpareneies,  we  know 
that  many  of  the  eubstances  used  to  saturate  the  fibres  of  tlie  paper 
pulp — and  thua,  by  rendering  it  homogeneous,  conferring  trans- 
parenoy — possess  such  an  affinity  for  tlia  atmoapherio  oxygen  tliat  a 
yellow  tint  developes  itself  by  age.  All  the  drying  oils,  aud  many 
varnishes,  possess  thia  objectionable  pecuharity  in  a  marked  manner. 
In  OUT  experiments  with  paraffine  apphed  to  processee — such  as 
the  waxed-paper  process — no  particular  suocess  was  achieved;  but 
in  the  produotion  of  transparencies  it  was  perfectly  successful.  In 
oonnection  with  collodiun  it  is  sot  workable,  beeause  the  aolubihty 
in  ether  prodnees  reticulation. 

In  our  last  article  upon  this  subject  we  mentioned  that  there  were 
two  qualities  of  paraffine — one  very  hard  and  crystalline,  mora 
resembling  stearine  or  epermaoeti  in  its  nature ;  and  the  other  a 
soft  variety,  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  which  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  plastic.  It  varies  in  its  nature  from  a  hard 
oonaialency  Uke  wax  to  a  plastic  condition  that  may  be  moulded, 
to  an  extent,  between  the  fingers.  It  is  Uie  latter  description  we 
should  prefer.  It  may  be  need  directly  in  mounting  an  ordinary 
print  npon  glass — in  such  case,  however,  employing  a  little  heat. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  any  varnish  npon  this  should 
he  avoided.  The  well-known  uncertainty  of  all  oils  and  moat  var- 
nishes in  becoming  coloored  by  light  U,,t<)0,  s^omAjreuture  toiJ 
wariant  us  in  employing  them,  O 
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A  Uiuidreu's  ordiuary  flat  iron  is,  periiapB,  Ui«  moat  oonTSiiieDt 
tiling  tliat  oau  be  made  available  toi  moiinting  tke  print  upon  the 
glass — using  a  pieoe  of  bibolous  paper  between  the  iron  and  the 
print  to  absorb  the  superfluoas  par&Sae.  Such  a  mouuling  may 
be  very  usefally  employed  for  securing  the  soft  eSect  prodnoed  by 
placing  a  second  picture  bahiud  the  tTaaapBrenoy. 

In  this  method  of  manipulating  it  trill  be  necessary  to  melt  the 
paraiSue,  and  perhaps  the  fuHuwLug  mixture  may  be  utilised  with 
advantage,  as  it  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatares,  or,  if  not  eo,  tha 
narmtli  of  tlie  hand  will  render  it  hqujd.  The  aniall  quantity  o( 
Canadian  balsam  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  tlie  print 
more  adhesive  to  the  glass;  but  ws  really  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
its  proving  of  any  great  advantage  in  praotioe,  because  even  tills 
substance  is,  to  a  eartain  extent,  araenabls  to  the  action  of  the 
light  and  oxygen : — 

Paraffine 2  draclims. 

Benzole   C  fluid  draehms. 

Canadian  balsam   Half  a  fluid  draolim. 

The  paraffine  sbonld  be  melted,  removed  some  distance  from  the 
light,  and  four  fluid  draohms  of  the  benzole  added  during  agitation. 
The  Canadian  balsam  is  to  be  dissolved  ia  the  other  drachm  of 
benzole,  and  the  whole  is  then  to  ba  mixed  together.  Paraffine  and 
Canadian  balsam  do  not  mix  very  well ;  but  with  tlie  interposition 
of  the  mensttnum,  benzole,  they  seem  to  blend  perfectly. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  mixture  as  the  above  are  that  it  can  bs 
appUed  cold  with  a  brush,  and  that  it  dries  perfectly  in  a  vary  short 
time  if  the  benzole  be  of  good  quality.  To  perfect  ths  adhesion, 
hoffevec,  we  would  recommend  that  the  warm  iron  should  he 
passed  over  the  surface  after  it  ia  quite  dry.  Suoh  an  operation 
also  ensures  the  volatiliaation  of  any  traces  of  tlis  benzole  tli&t 
might  remain.  The  same  eolution  might,  perhaps,  be  used  with 
advantage  to  preserve  prints  from  atmospheric  influence. 


WrraiN  the  past  few  weeks  an  ingeniooB  end  really  valuable 
application  of  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  "  duatiug-on  "  pro- 
cess, for  producing  positives  more  especially  intended  for  photo- 
ctinmelliog,  has  been  receiving  so  much  attention  as  to  render  it 
certain  that  at  no  distant  period  it  will  become  extensively  praotiaed 
tliroughout  this  country.  Tiie  process,  we  may  observe,  is  one  for  the 
reproduction  of  negatives,  and  its  application  to  this  purpose  ia  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Herr  Obernetter,  of  Munich.  We  liave 
already  published  his  method  for  effecting  suoh  reproduction,  and 
ftirther  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  present  number.  The  subject 
-was  brought  forward  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Photographic 
Society  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  and  several  negatives  thus  repro- 
duced were  passed  round  for  inspection  by  the  members.  Among 
these  were  some  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  with  soma  degree  of  care  prior  to  the  meeting.  The 
material  of  which  tbe  image  was  formed  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
graphite,  wliich,  as  most  of  oar  readers  know,  is  also  known  by  the 
more  familiar  terms  of"  pinmbago"  or  "  blaoklead."  We  examined 
these  negatives  by  Mr.  Woodbury  under  a  microscope,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  atoms  so  very  fine.  All  the  most  delicate  items  of 
detail  in  the  original  were  also  reproduced  in  the  copied  duplicates. 
We  have  been  makinf;  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  shaU  have 
more  (o  say  upon  it  next  week. 


RELATIONS  OF  COLOUR  TO  SE JJ SIT! VE NESS. 
Tbebb  appeared  lately  in  your  contemporary,  the  Nmi,  a  letter 
&om  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel  on  the  subject  of  some  investigations  that 
I  sent  yon  on  the  effect  of  the  conlact  of  coloured  bodies  in  in- 
Suuncing  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  to  particular  rays. 

It  is  an  error  to  speak  of  these  inveetigations  as  a  repetition  and 
continuation  of  his  own.  They  were  easentially  different,  though 
they  had  for  their  object  to  ascertain  whether  a  generalisation  and 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Vogal's  views  could  be  obteiued,  aud  whether 
any  general  law  existed  connecting  tlie  colour  of  a  body  placed  in 
cintuct  with  silver  bromide  with  a  change  of  aenEitivpncss  of  the 
biOmide  to  any  paiUcukr  ray.    I  waq  forced  to  conclude  that  it  did 


not — in  this  ooming  to  a  conclusion  different  from  that  of  Dr,  Vogd, 
That  photo-ohemiat  objects  to  my  teals  that  no  artiScial  tdam 
exactly  resemble  the  ooiours  of  the  speotrum.  I  need  KUtdjmj 
tliat  this  fact  was  fully  recognised  and  taken  into  eonsiduUiia 
before  making  the  experiments  which  I  sent  yon,  and  had  my  ol(j«l 
been  the  determination  of  the  absolute,  instead  of  the  relative,  eOwi 
of  colours  I  should  certainly  have  employed  different  means. 

But  it  is  certain  that  a  piece  of  glasa  stained  or  eolourad  u  u  In 
transmit  almost  exelusively  rays  of  a  particular  colour  will  sxeiciH 
predominantly  tlie  function  of  that  colonr,  although  a  few  isya  of  t 
different  refrangibility  may  accompany  them.  So  that  if  ailier  bro- 
mide, either  pure  or  with  colour  admixed,  is  affected  in  a  pattiaiilat 
way  under  this  glass  the  effect  may  with  propriety  be  aaeriUi 
principally  to  the  predominant  colour,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  Tiodi- 
cate  my  methods  of  observation.  Moreover,  in  a  very  considen^ 
number  of  cases  any  poasible  objection  of  the  kind  was  obTiUed  I7 
the  use  of  the  same  pigment  to  colour  the  glass  as  to  mix  with  tlu 
lulver  bromide. 

In  favour  of  the  use  of  glaas  for  the  purpose  in  qneetion~-lli*l  of 
qualifying  the  light  which  is  to  act  ou  the  silver  bromide  film— Imtf 
cite  Br.  Vogel  lumself,  wbo  in  this  very  investigation  has  used  it  k 
the  same  purpose  and  essentially  in  the  same  manner  whioli  k 
objects  to  in  mj  case.  I  refer  to  the  experiment  described  bybia 
in  his  original  paper  at  page  1305  of  the  Bniehte  of  the  Gamu 
Chemical  Society  (November,  1673).  where,  to  teat  the  seniitiveiMi 
of  a.  ailver  bromide,  a  certain  combination  of  colours  was  pliolu- 
graplied  with  the  inUrpoiition  of  a  pieet  of  yeliow  glau,  "  wbiti 
absorbed  the  blue  light,  but  allowed  the  yellow  to  pass  tliniigk 
umveakened."  I  may  observe  that  this  last  statement  is  not  quOt 
correcL  No  yellow -coloured  glass  allows  yellow  rays  to  pus  tlmnjh 
nnweakeued ;  and,  further,  the  use  of  ooloured  glass,  which  ¥i9 
logitimate  in  my  experiment,  was  scarcely  so  in  that  of  Dr.  \api 
His  photograpn  of  the  colours  would  have  bean  more  dfltwa 
if  made  without  tlie  interpoaition  of  the  glaaa.  His  nss  of  the  ghiii 
however,  indicates  a  conviction  of  its  efficacy  to  Slop  oerlainnji 
and  transmit  otliers. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  Dr.  Vogel's  experiment,  and  in  nsdc- 
taking  my  own  I  was  very  far  from  desiring  to  confute  his.  On  It* 
contrary,  I  expected  to  find  a  confirmation  of  his  vieirs  mi  * 
generalisation  of  the  prinoiplea  resulting  from  them.  I  wu  dit- 
appointed  in  this,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  hia  thMf  a 
erroneous.  He  holds  that,  when  a  substance  itself  capable  1^  eosi- 
bining  with  bromide  is  placed  iu  contact  witli  silver  bremiile,  U" 
sensitiveness  of  the  bromide  is  increased  to  those  rays  which  Iht 
coloured  aubBtauce  absorbs;  thus,  that  a  substauee  tnnBmitliiiji 
pure  green  light  and  absorbing  red  increases  the  seDSitiveotai  01 
ailver  bromide  to  the  red  rays.  With  all  due  consideration  for  Br- 
Vogel's  interesting  researches  I  have,  after  a  rather  extended  ei- 
amination,  been  able  to  find  no  confirmation  of  this  law ;  no  deCEiu 
relation  between  the  senaitiveoess  imparted  as  respecis  P*'*'^ 
rays  and  the  colour  charaoteriatio  of  the  aubatance  added;  (Ud, 
further,  what  I  cannot  but  consider  very  curious,  that  the  Bul«l«n« 
which  moat  completely  modified  the  senaitivenesa  of  silver  bnnsiiM 
to  particular  coloured  rays  was  itself  altogether  oolouilesi. 

M.  Ci»Ei  Lu. 


HOW  TO  REPRODUCE  A  NEGATA'E. 
Herr  Obkbnbttkr,  whose  experience  in  enamelling  we  gar*  »  ^^ 
or  two  ago,  continues  his  obaervations  on  tlie  use  of  powder  dCj^i^ 
nient,  and  devotes,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  OomipeiideK*. »  ""^ 
article  to  describing  his  method  of  reproducing  negatives  "  w  "  "^ 
leave  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  copies  and  tbe  "'^"r'. 
The  mode  by  which  he  does  this  has  already  been  partioularisM. »' 
the  details  of  his  experiments  and  process  are  ia  many  *»P  "' 
teresting.  ,    .,, 

At  first  Herr  Obernetter  worked  with  the  old  meUiod-HWpisd  »tu 
the  camera  or  by  dry  plates— and  getting  thereby  good  P""^'**^ 
firom  which  again  Lo  could  not  get  perfect  negatives.  Tnw  "^ 
either  flat  or  hard,  so  that  he  never  got  results  which  oonleoiM  ""^ 
Collodio-chloride  did  better,  and  he  has  obtained  n^ti^^  ^fh, 
which  gave  nearly  as  good  prints  as  the  original,  but  it  "*  *V, 
cost  of  a  terrible  expenditure  of  time  and  labour;  and  "  "JJ^. 
long  he  worked  before  he  got  a  good  copy  the  least  said  Ihs  t*"" 
fdariiber  vUl  iek  tchaeigtnj.  , -i 

When  the  war  of  1S70  gave  time  for  experimentiog,  the  ifl«  1^ 
hold  of  Herr  Obernetter  to  reach  hia  goal  by  means  ol  """""j'^lj; 
and  next  year  he  was  able  to  declare  the  attempt  a  suoceaa  "« 
able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  work  by  this  method  nioM- 
tlut  time  Le  used  silver  prooipUated  witit  protoiulphate  of  uw> 
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ilreadj  deaoribed.  The  ftctnal  prsoticd  of  the  method  hu  amplified 
its  detula  ftnd  proved  it  to  be  aa  eioellent  one.  In  the  ordinarjr 
course  of  bnaiueBs  he  baa  produced  within  tlie  last  three  years 
duplioatea  of  over  two  thousand  negaUvea,  all  of  which  are  letained 
in  Ilia  posaeHBioo,  and  the  largest  of  them  has  a  diameter  of  turent;- 
eight  inches. 

I^ookini;  on  these  negatives  with  the  naked  eye,  evert  an  expe- 
rienced photographer  would  not  be  able  to  tell  the  dUTerence  between 
the  original  and  its  cop;,  while  the  paper  prints  from  both  are  alike. 
More  llian  that :  from  a  negative  which  takea  a  daj  or  two  to  print 
from,  BO  denaa  ie  it,  it  ia  quite  possible  to  get  another  whioh  will  give 
as  good  a  print  in  an  ordinary  length  of  time,  or  &om  a  too  flat 
negative  a  bolder  copy  may  be  obtained,  aod  from  any  negative  a 
copy  enitable  for  enlarging  purposes  is  easily  produceil. 

The  method  is  not  oomplioated,  and  there  are  no  difficnllies  as  to 

the  chemicals  osed.    What  is  needed  is  ezpeitnesa ;  and  that  anyone 

can  gain,  be  ha  photographer  or  not.     Here  ia  tiie  full  procedure:  — 

A  new,  carefully- polished  plate  glaes  is  coated  with  the  following 

wlution.  preoieely  aa  it  might  be  by  collodion : — 

Dextrine : 1  droohm. 

Common  white  sugar    1         „       16  grains. 

BiehromAte  of  ammonia  i        „ 

Water     .-. 26  draehms. 

Otyoerine  2  to  8  drops. 

After  complete  solution  filter  through  paper.  The  mixture  will  keep 
lor  neverHl  days. 

Tiie  plate  thus  coated — from  which  the  superfluous  fluid  has  been 
drained  at  the  corner — is  then  placed  in  a  dust-free  drying  oven, 
in  a  horizontal  poeition,  tlie  temperature  being  from  about  120*  to 
170*  F.  In  from  five  to  ten  minutes'  time  the  plate  will  be  dry. 
While  still  warm  it  should  he  exposed  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame 
nnder  the  negative,  and  in  diffused  light,  according  to  the  intensity 
nt  which  tlie  print  should  be  done  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minntes. 
The  ezpoanre  is  right  when  the  image  is  faintly  Tieible  on  the  plate. 
After  esposDie  &e  plate  is  again  placed  in  the  drying  stove  till  it 
is  slightly  warmer  than  the  air  of  the  workroom  where  the  next 
operation  ia  to  take  place.  When  so  warmed  it  is  taken,  in  not  too 
bright  a  light,  and  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white  glazed  paper.  Take  now 
a  fine  badger  or  dast  brash,  dip  it  in  aome  very  nnely- pulverised 
graphite,  and  rub  it  with  great  care  all  over  the  plate.  The  biting  of 
Ihegranhita  on  the  films  may  be  accelerated  by  breathing  on  it  gently. 
When  Uie  wisfaed-for  density  is  obtained  all  Uie  snperflnons  graphite 
ia  cleared  away,  and  the  plate  is  coated  with  raw  collodion  mode 

Alcohol  500  parte. 

Elher 600    „ 

Cotton  16  to  20     „ 

After  the  collodion  has  been  put  on,  cat  ronnd  the  edge  cf  the  film 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  lay  the  plate  in  ordinary  water.  After  a  few 
minntea  the  whole  film  will  be  found  to  have  loosened  itself  from  the 
glass,  and  it  may  be  turned  under  water  and  brought  up  with  the 
pUte,  afte^  which,  washing  it  for  a  little  under  a  tap  will  suffice  to 
flatloi  it  out  and  remove  babbles.  A  thin  solution  of  gnm — about 
two  per  cent. — should  now  be  poured  over  it.  and  then  the  plate  may 
ha  sat  np  on  end  to  dry  spontaneously.  When  dry  it  may  be  var- 
nished in  tlie  ordinary  way. 

Herr  Obemetler  has  nothing  to  say  opon  the  theory  of  this  pro- 
Mn.  The  facts  are  eo,  and  that  is  enough  for  him  ;  but  tliere  are 
■everal  remarks,  by  the  way,  which  he  thinks  it  well  to  ofiTer.  The 
addition  of  glycerine,  for  Inalanoe,  is  used  by  him  in  order  to  correct, 
if  poeaibte,  the  variable  eharacter  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  Slimmer,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  moist,  for  example,  good 
enough  leaults  may  be  got  without  any  glycerine  at  aU ;  while  in 
winter,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  air  is  cold  and  dry,  an  addition 
of  eight  drops  per  100  grammes  of  solution — for  mixing,  in  fact — is 
requisite.  One  easily  acquires  the  knowledge  of  how  to  r^ulate  this 
elemant  by  practice. 

The  right  sort  of  graphite  is  another  matter  of  high  importance. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  get  paaaabla  plates  with  any  sort  or  with  the 
ordinary  kind ;  bat  there  is  one  in  pardoular  which  gives  negativea 
indistingaiabable  l^om  the  originals.  This  is  the  genuine  sybarite, 
■^"■de  by  Faber,  of  Stein,  near  Kiimberg,  and  costing  twelve  shillinga 
a  pouid.  The  impression  is  easily  taken,  the  margin  being  eonsider- 
*ble,  and  any  error  eaidlv  helped  when  applying  the  powder.  Too 
*bart  exposure  gives  weak,  and  too  long  hard,  lectures. 

Lately  Herr  Obemetter  had  sent  him  from  Berlin  some  valuable 
Mgalives  which  had  been  taken  on  very  crooked  glass.  In  copying 
uMe  he  oonid  not  get  aharp  pictures ;  for  he  dared  not  press 
"■«  plates  oloMly  for  fear  of  snapping  the  original  plala.  To 
''"Mr  this  defect  ha  osed  mica  plates,  and  traDsferred  tlia  film 


afterwards  to  a  glass  plate.  The  mioa  fitted  itself  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  negative,  and  allowed  a  perfect  oopy  to  be  taken  vrilhout  risk 
of  smashing  it, 

Herr  Obemetter  promises  a  further  series  of  practical  hinte  at  no 
distant  date ;  hot  there  is  enongh  here  to  enable  anyone  to  make  a 
good  trial  of  the  process,  and  it  ia  one  which  we  feel  sure  will 
commend  itaelf  to  not  a  few  of  onr  readen. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY :  ITS  PLEASURE  AKD 
.  PROFIT. 

(A.  mmmiiBlcitlan  to  th«  Edlabargli  Fhotogimphie  Bodt^.  ] 
I  HAVE  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  connected  with  landaospe 
photography  aa  suited  to  the  present  aeason,  when  we  are  about  to 
make  arrangements  for  outdoor  meetings.  The  design  is  merely 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks,  with  the  idea  of  calling  up  some 
foretaste  of  the  pleasure  and  adTantago  to  be  derived  from  such 
meetings,  in  the  hope  of  inciting  onr  amateurs  especially  to  bring 
us  proofs  tliat  they  are  auocesBfully  prosecuting  that  work  which 
particularly  belongs  to  them,  and  iu  which  they  have  already  shown 
so  much  excellence.  I  do  so  trusting  Uiat  the  members  will  sup- 
plement what  I  say  with  practical  suggestions,  knowing  that  many 
of  them  are  better  qualified  for  that  than  I  am. 

As  introductory,  I  shall  make  aome  remarks  on  the  position  of 
photography.  It  sonnds  something  like  a  truism  to  say  nowadays 
that  photography  is  a  great  fact ;  hut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tlie 
import  of  the  fact  has  been  duly  realised  by  the  general  commnoity. 
Tlie  word  "  photography  "  is  apt  merely  to  suggest  the  results  of 
certain  processes  which  fill  albums  and  portfolios  with  transcripts 
of  eveiy  variety  of  face  and  place  on  wliicb  the  sun  deigns  to  shine. 
When  we  consider  that  almost  every  civilised  being  has  at  least  one 
such  album — or,  at  anyrate,  that  tliere  are  as  many  albums  as 
civiliaed  beings  in  circulation — the  idea  is  indeed  stupendous,  indi- 
cating, as  it  does,  a  nniversal  process  that  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  covered  the  world  with  pictures.  But  the  word  "  photography" 
is  BuggeeUve  of  much  more  than  the  pleasure  to  he  derived  from 
albums  and  portfolios,  which  are  ia  themselves  vouchers  of  an 
immense  producing  agenoy.  In  short,  photography,  by  creating  a 
trade  of  anything  bat  despicable  proportions,  has  become  a  partner 
in  the  commercial  world,  adding  something  to  those  iDternational 
bonds  that  draw  mankind  together. 

A  complete  view  of  tlie  subject  would  be  interesting  in  many  ways. 
But  at  present  just  consider,  in  passing,  the  thousands  of  operators 
it  has  called  into  being  (I  do  not  call  them  artists,  for  they  are  not 
necessarily  so,  although  we  have  names  among  us  that  would  stand 
second  to  none  in  any  school  of  the  day)— the  tboosands  of  aaust- 
antfl,  the  thousands  of  printers,  the  thousands  of  spotters  and  re- 
louohers,  the  thousands  employed  in  producing  paper,  the  thouaanda 
employed  in  providing  chemicals,  and  the  thousands  who  retail  them, 
to  'which  may  be  added  the  benefits  incidental  to  Her  Majesty's  post- 
office  and  a  variety  of  water  companies,  and  even  to  descend  to  an 
albumen  point  of  view,  the  encouragement  given  to  the  breeding 
of  hens — I  say  when  yon  consider  the  sum  of  all  these  varied  and 
extensive  results  of  the  art  we  practise  the  import  of  the  word 
"  photography  "  is  vastly  increased. 

Then,  apart  from  its  special  art  and  the  trade  it  has  originated, 
its  aervicea  to  science  are  becoming  notioeable.  We  have  already 
seen  the  astronomer  call  in  its  aid  to  help  him  in  solving  his  difficulty 
of  tiie  aolar  eclipse ;  and  i^ain  he  is  about  to  rely  greatiy  on  it  in 
dealing  with  the  transit  of  Venus.  Important  as  these  services  are 
in  themselves  they  may  be  reoeived  as  intimations  of  possibly  greater 
services  yet  to  be  rendered  in  the  unknown  future.  Bat  whilst 
photi^^phy  reaches  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  a  servitor  of  soience,  it 
is  also  a  mighty  servitor  of  onr  common  humanity. 

I  presume  we  have  ail  felt  in  reading  a  memoir,  or  perusing  a 
Tolnme  of  travels,  that  the  interest  is  intensified  by  having  a  likeness 
of  the  individual  or  exact  illustrations  of  the  scenes  described.  In 
fact,  a  memoir  without  a  likeness,  unless  written  by  a  very  able  hand, 
ia  apt  to  give  merely  some  prominent  incidents  and  sectional  views 
whioh  do  not  convey  a  completeness  of  obaraoter.  Bat  add  a 
likenesa  and  it  serves  aa  an  index  to  the  man,  the  vague  and 
fragmentary  t^e  shape,  and  we  arrive  at  a  truer  interpretation  of 
his  eharacter.  This  illustrating  of  books  is  a  wide  and  useful  field 
in  whioh  photography  promises  to  play  a  conspicaons  part,  for  I 
believe  most  people  would  prefer  a  photographic  likenesa  in  a  memoir 
to  any  other ;  of  course  I  mean  a  good  photograph  that  has  not 
been  beautified,  let  ns  say,  with  retouching.  In  connection  with 
this  style  of  illustrating  the  public  are  indebted  to  photography  for 
the  likenewea  it  has  scattered  over  tbe  land  of  the  great  and  gpai 
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mea  of  the  day.  However  we  may  admiie  the  heroic  chuMten  uai 
Bt«Ddud-b«u«n  ot  the  day,  we  feel  u  If  we  knew  them  betternhen 
we  have  their  likeneBBOS  in  our  elbama.  Thioagh  hie  coimteiiuiee  we 
reed  the  mao,  enter  into  hie  character,  end  are  more  drawn  towarde 
him  with  that  touch  that  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

Ib  it  too  mneh  to  aay  that  the  national  patriotiBm  is  enhaneed  by 
having  the  likenesses  of  tlie  Royal  Family — who  repreeent  our 
nationel  graatneui — made  so  familiar  to  us?  I  think  not.  It  is  not 
eiways  the  most  powerful  influence  of  which  we  are  most  oonscioDS, 
and  our  diaraoterH  may  be  monlded  by  an  nDTacoffnisad  agency. 
Suppose  a  man  hae  a  picture  gallery  filled  nilfa  bestial  conutenanoea 
ftnd  loathsome  ezpreBBions — will  he,  by  habituallT  looking  at  them, 
feel  himself  elevated  and  refined?  But  it  wonldoe  very  different  if 
the  heads  were  expressiFe  of  all  that  is  nobis  and  good.  Whilst 
oonsaioDsly  admiring  them  he  would,  however  unsonsaiously,  become 
influenced  by  the .  qualities  they  expreiaed.  The  noble  thing, 
throiigii  his  admiration,  wonld  leave  a  mark  on  him.  This  is  a 
chief  principle  by  which  art  beeomes  a  benefactor  of  society.  I 
have  atated  it  thus  to  illnsLrete  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  photo- 
graphy, by  issuing  bcoadoast  likeuessea  of  the  good  and  great, 
confers  a  blessing  on  the  oonntiy. 

Then  there  is  what  may  be  oalled  a  moral  aspect  of  photography, 
in  BO  far  as  it  helps  to  perpetuate  the  home  influeueea  by  presenting 
the  home  faeee.  When  one's  memory  for  words  is  defective  he  has 
reeonrse  to  a  memorandum  book.  In  like  manner  the  album  neives 
ths  defective  memory  for  faces.  If  we  could  remember  our  friends' 
faces  as  distinctly  as  when  they  are  present  there  would  be  little 
reoourse  to  the  pbot<^raphio  memorandnm  book,  exoept  as  to  a 
curiosity.  As  it  is,  the  earle  album  has  its  mission.  L.et  us  take  one 
case,  out  of  thonsands  of  such,  as  a  sample.  When  a  yonng  man  goes 
(say)  to  India,  "  out  of  eight "  is  very  mnoh  apt  to  oeoolQe  "  oat  of 
mind."  He  finds  himself  in  a  new  position,  among  new  acquaint- 
ances, which  open  np  temptationa  to  extravagance  and  dissipation, 
and  forgsifnlnesB  of  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  old  home.  In 
such  oiroumstanoea  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  for  him  every 
sight  to  open  his  album  and  look  on  his  mother's  face  and  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  days !  His  household 
gods  i^ould  still  be  with  him,  restraining  him  with  the  old  home 
influences.  And,  take  note,  there  is  one  pretty  eart»  which  he  looks 
and  looks  at,  and  actually  kisses,  st  the  risk  of  inducing  a  yellow 
stain.  Well,  what  a  wretched  being  he  would  be  without  that  piece 
of  pasteboard !  In  cooolusion  of  the  subject :  just  think  of  the  good 
all  these  albnma  confer  on  millionfl  of  people !  Not  a  earU  among 
them  bnt  calls  up  a  happy  smile  on  some  face  and  a  blessed  throb  in 
some  heart.   - 

These  results  of  photography  to  which  I  have  alluded  sre  inte- 
resting from  their  variety,  and  imposing  from  thsir  magnitude ;  bnt 
to  the  photographer  they  should  be  something  more,  for  he  can 
think  of  them  as  the  great  work  in  which  he  also  is  eng^ed.  A 
man's  character  is  partly  moulded  by  tlie  nature  of  hig  work,  or,  at 
least,  by  the  ideaa  he  has  regarding  it — "  like  the  dyer's  hand  subdned 
to  what  it  works  in;"  andif  tbephotc^rapher,  instead  of  looking  upon 
himself  as  a  unit  whose  function  is  to  develope  plates  at  bo  much 
pec  head,  could  habitually  think  of  himself  as  a  component  part  of  the 
great  whole  that  is  producing  such  important  reanlta  on  the  world,  he 
would  induce  a  habit  of  higher  lalf-respeot  that  might  tend  to  make 
him  both  a  better  photograplier  and  a  better  man. 

We  now  come  to  oonaidec  the  last  branch  of  the  sabjeot — outdoor 
work;  of  which  I  am  here  bound  to  say,  "  last  not  least,"  although  I 
am  going  to  command  it  on  no  higher  principle  than  that  on  which 
we  turn  horses  out  to  grass. 

Nature,  always  abundantly  piovide&t  for  the  needfl  of  man,  has 
provided  two  thinga  in  especial  abundance,  which  ia  equivalent  to  an 
Intimation  that  these  are  especially  required — oold  water  and  fresh 
air.  It  is  to  be  hoped  photographers  have  enough  of  one  of  these  iu 
the  dark  room,  though  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  they  have  a  plentiful 
lack  of  ths  other ;  consequently  they  mast  seek  it  elsewhere.  There 
ia  another  ample  proviaiou  of  nature,  from  which  mankind  has  taken 
ft  hint — the  earth,  which,  in  order  to  be  property  productive,  requires 
at  times  to  be  fallowed.  Men  whose  bnuns  are  much  smployed,  and 
some  of  whom  that  (»nDot  be  said,  have  wisely  taken  this  as  a  pre- 
cedent periodically  to  quit  their  habitual  work  and  let  themselves  lie 
fallow.  They  accomplish  thia  in  varied  ways — chiefly  by  fishing  and 
shooting.  Fishing  ia,  no  doubt,  a  delightful  employment  for  those 
who  like  it;  but,  even  if  one  use  the  fly — getting  quit  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  putting  the  worm  tenderly  on  the  hook,  "as  if  yon  loved  it." 
according  to  old  Isaac — he  is  very  much  tied  down  to  one  low-lying 
locality.  Following  the  grouse  on  the  hills  ia  certably  an  airy  and 
healthy  employment  for  those  who  require  that  sort  of  excitement. 
Bat  there  is  something  more  psieilenttlian  rod  er  grin— the  comera; 


with  that  on  ooi  sheuidsr  we  ean  face  the  asule  of  llothai  N«tan, 
filing  that  we  have  no  mark  of  blood  upon  ns. 

Let  US  now — to  use  a  figure  strong  enough  for  Hadibras  h 
try  to  have  a  sniff  of  the  hill  air  through  tlia  nostrila  of  imB(, 
We  have  left  the  town  behind  ub,  with  its  oppreadon  of  smoke  and 
stone  and  lime :  and  exult  in  the  fond  belief  that  Nature  ia  wuliiw 
exprenly  for  us  to  take  her  likeness.  We  have  reached  the  tum 
inn,  where  we  intend  to  lodge  for  soma  days.  l>elightfal  1  >  sanded 
floor ;  piotnies  of  the  four  seasons  that  remind  one  of  the  primitive 
times  of  Noah  and  hia  wife  ;  and  everytliing  so  nice  and  oleas^ — all 
intimating  that  "  life  should  be  spent  in  ualm  content."  Thaukfbl 
to  be  beyond  the  reaeh  of  gaa  we  marob  to  bed  with  konaat  caodlea 
in  our  hands,  led  by  an  old. lady  who  looks  like  the  remnant  of  an 
innocent  world,  the  healthy  Hebe  being  left  behind  to  clean  onr 
boota.  Now  we  are  seated  at  our  first  break&st,  with  aippetitee  that 
seem  to  increase  as  the  viands  vanish — six  sonla  in  all,  as  merr;  as 
ever  was  "  Old  King  Cole  "  himself.  I  propoee  that  we  shoold  devote 
the  day  to  "  prospeoting ;  "  but  am  immediately  "  put  down  "  with  a 
hubbub  of  exclamations — "  We  may  not  have  such  another  gloriooa 
day  I "  "  We  moat  have  a  trial  of  our  platea  to  see  how  they  work .' " 
fto.,  fte.  And  when  a  bold  man,  who  is  "  going  in  "  for  "  the  wet," 
declares  that  his  tent  is  dying  to  stietob  its  legs  it  ia  evident  that  we 
are  all  eager  to  perform  a  like  operation  on  ourselves.  Having 
agreed  to  reaseemUe  at  seven  o'clock  for  that  rursi  sympooiam,  a 
tea.dinuer,  four  of  oor  number  disappear  in  hot  haste,  loaded  with 
their  traps,  whilst  a  friend  joins  me  in  a  prospeoting  tour. 

How  delicious  the  air  ia  as  we  tramp  upon  tlie  crispy  heftther ! 
Every  step  seems  to  give  us  new  life  and  strength,  and  we  think 
of  our  former  aity  selves  with  a  sort  of  pitying  contempt  Wa  have 
reached  the  summit  of  a  rocky  knoll,  and  a  dream  of  beauty  liea 
before  us.  The  silence  in  whioh  it  has  spellbonnd  ns  ia  brokan  by 
my  friend  croaking  out,  '■  It's  not  photographic  1 "  Quoth  I,  "  That's 
true;  but  I  am  determined  to  have  iti  Let  us  skirt  rooud  the 
valley  till  the  view  composes  itself  photographically.  I  expeet  fion 
yon  rock  peering  from  the  birches  we  shall  find  the  fitting  point  of 
view.  Bnt,  friend,  there  are  some  legs  much  given  to  make  a  U»l  at 
a  pleasure ;  pray  remember  that,  like  the  illustriona  Hamlet,  I  as 
somewhat '  fat  and  scant  of  breath.' "  And  bo  with  light  hearta  and 
hats  we  saunter  on,  happy  as  the  ekylirk  that  hangs  above  us  tam- 
ing Bunabine  into  music.  Piiilosophera  might  moralise,  aa  tha  bee 
hums,  the  bird  chirps,  and  the  rabbit  starts  away  with  pointed  ears 
and  white  fud.  liow  tilings  so  insignificant  in  themselves  can  add  a 
charm  to  the  sunny  picture ;  bnt  we  ara  contented  to  enjt^  life, 
pausing  occasionally  in  our  climbing  to  admire  the  view— that  ia,  to 
take  breath,  and  teU  each  other  "  it  is  very  warm." 

At  last  we  mount  the  desired  point.  "  That  will  about  do,"  says 
my  friend.  To  whom  I  reply,  "  Not  quite ;  it  wants  a  foregronnd. 
Let  ns  try  tliat  peak  behind  the  pines.  As  ve  mount  the  peak,  I 
exclaim,  "  Now  wa  have  it  I  A  few  yards  to  the  right — then  1  it  is 
perfect!"  I  feel  relieved  like  a  man  who  has diHM  his  duty.  Letna 
sit  down  now,  and  have  a  whiff  of  the  cup — no,  of  the  pipe — "  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates." 

Presently  I  rouse  from  a  pleasant  dreaminess,  with  a  voice  pano- 
lating  into  my  ear,  "  Now,  my  fat  friend  I  why  did  you  chooae  this 
exact  spot?"  Puffing  out  a  delicate  oload  of  the  carbonised  weed, 
I  replv,  "  My  thin  accomplice!  a  multitude  of  collateral  and  nnex- 
plaioable  influences  may  converge  to  the  formation  of  one  reeoive — 
that  is  to  aay,  I  felt  it  to  be  the  right  spot.  To  be  mora  partienlar, 
we  have  a  foreground  here.  Yon  ramember  how  a  man  hroORht  his 
son  to  Sir  •Toshua  for  tuition,  saying  that  he  conld  already  pamt  the 
background,  and  that  Sir  Joshua  replied, '  Thep  he  has  no  need  to 

"  Now,  what  the  background  is  to  the  portrait  the  for^^roimd  iato 
the  landscape.  Speakiug  generally,  the  whole  effect  of  the  piotura 
depends  on  it.  If  you  look  through  our  exhibitions  yon  will  find 
many  pictnres  that  fail  in  effect  for  want  of  power  in  the  foregrounds. 
When  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  a  picture  are  painted  with  the 
■ame  degree  of  power  and  technical  detail  they  have  a  weakness  and 
flatness  of  effect  quite  contrary  to  the  feeUng  of  nature.  Observe 
these  pinea  before  ua !  About  ten  o'clock  the  son  wiD  fladi  among 
Uieir  bold,  shadowy  branches ;  whilst  tiiat  little  pool  to  the  left  wiU 
reflect  their  dark  stems  in  iU  quiet  gleam — composing  a  powcofal 
foregronnd,  that  will  set  off  the  retiring  distances  of  the  view.  It  ia 
Uie  great  difficulty.  The  'finest  view  without  a  good  fbrearonnd  will 
make  a  poor  picture.  Another  thing  iu  photography  ia — ue  distance 
mnst  hare  a  degree  of  diaUnetness  about  it.  As  seen  from  the  other 
rook  we  were  npon,  the  bill  that  concluded  the  view  wsa  so  indMnet 
that  it  would  have  appeared  in  a  photograph  as  a  mere  stain.  Hera, 
you  see,  it  ia  differant ;  we  have  some  distinctness  of  roo^  dupe  and 
shade.    Then  I  oame  here,  some  paces  to  the  right,  to  eaoape  the 
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&t<i(iglit  line  of  llitt  Ull  pine,  nliicli  came  cloae  upon  that  other 
■truf(ht  pine  in  the  middle  distance,  janini;  the  eje.  Voa  eek  me  if 
oDe  aliomd  compoBe  by  rule  ?  It  ie  better  juet  t«  moTe  eboat  till  the 
eye  is  sBtiafied. 

"  I  believe  that  anj  sort  of  line  or  cnrre  nay  appear  in  any  pnrt 
of  a  picture,  on  condition,  look  yon,  tlinl  it  is  duly  baknced  b;  the 
oLlisr  parts  and  brought  iuto  liarmany  nith  the  whole.  A  man  with 
well-poiaed  body  and  vifioTona  limba  may  walk  with  what  step  he 
pleases,  and  climb  where  he  will,  and  ha  will  always  look  uraceful  and 
noble.  A  man  not  so  fortanately  oonalituted  will  find  tlie  greateRt 
aealstanoe  in  cmtohes ;  bnt  he  moat  not  attempt  the  same  height  as 
tlie  other,  or  when  lie  tliinka  to  be  sublima  he  will  only  be  ridicnloiia. 
If  he  wonld  go  lafdy  he  mast  go  solely  by  the  rule  of  erntch— tiiat 
is  a  parable.  If  a  man.  have  not  tlie  feeling  in  liim  there  are  general 
rules  that  will  greatly  assiat  liim — such  aa,  to  repeat  the  main  lines 
and  onrves  of  liis  picture  tritk  a  differenee,  i.e.,  likeness  in  nulikennaa, 
which  Is  fuifdamental  in  hU  arts  that  deal  with  beauty  or  grandeur, 
as  marked,  for  inatance,  in  llie  cadencea  of  mnaio  and  rhytlim,  and 
more  especially  in  rhyme,  tlie  whole  chaim  of  which  lies  in  tlie 
same  sound  being  repeated  in  a  different  form.  Tlien  tliere  muat  be 
some  contrastlDg  lines  and  cnrvea,  and  varied  gradationa  and  meaaes 
of  light  and  shade,  and  a  strong  baokgronnd — a  fignre  seated  on  a 
whealbarTow,  or  tlie  like,  casting  a  dark  ahadow  along  the  ground, 
may  do,  if  nothing  better  can  be  had. 

"  You  ask  me  how  a  man  is  to  know  when  he  requires  to  eompoae 
by  rule  ?  There  are  two  kinds  of  artiata— the  one  is  bom,  the  other 
made.  The  one  haa  an  impassioned  lo7e  of  Natnra  for  her  own 
sake,  the  other  regards  her  rery  much  as  a  lay  figure  that  will  help 
him  on  in  his  busineBa.    Listen  to  Wardaworth : — 


lina,  bj  tl 


□ding  i:atanct 
hs  tsll  rock, 
uid  gloomy  vood. 


htibtkac 


Unborrowed  Jrom  Ihs  eye." 
"  The  man  who  feels  like  this  is  a  bom  artist,  upon  condition  that 
he  has  tha  faoullies  required  for  technical  delineation.  The  made 
artist  has  merely  the  technical  faculties,  and  muat  work  according 
tn  the  rules  he  has  been  taught ;  and,  fortnnately  for  him,  tliere  is 
plentiful  demand  for  tlie  sort  of  pictures  he  producea,  which  are  a;_ 
to  run  Into  hard  and  exaggerated  details,  jnat  becauae  he  does  not 
feel  tile  subtle  charm  of  nature.  So  in  pbotograpby :  almoat  any 
man,  witli  obBerralion  and  patient  study  of  good  picture),  ma;  him- 
self produce  very  aeoeptable  pictnrea,  espeoially  if  he  confine  himself 
to  views  of  no  great  extent." 

Raising  myself  from  the  reclining  position,  I  exclaim — "  What  a. 
scene  iliia  ia !  Tbe  very  silence  ia  sublime !  Wiiat  a  mighty  oalm- 
neaa  of  golden  glare  and  tremulona  dazzle  !  How  gorgeously  that 
bank  of  wood  rejoices  in  tlie  sunshine  !  And  what  repose  comes 
from  those  hiiohes  on  the  opposite  cliff  tliat  droop  their  beauty 
against  the  bosom  of  the  sky !  And  how  that  tender  heat-haze  at 
the  base  of  the  hill  Boftena  the  diatance,  and  adds  a  charm  to  the 
whole  scene !  Photography  ia  impotent  here.  We  require  a  lower 
light  to  throw  out  shades,  and  get  a  mellowing  idea  of  the  different 
distances;  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that  without  due 
gradations,  as  well  as  masses,  of  light  and  shade  a  true  idea  of 
nature  cannot  be  rendered  on  a  small  scale.  The  wide  glare  of  view 
that  is  anbtims  in  its  magnitude  would  look  petty  and  lose  all 
character  on  eleven  inches  by  nine.  And  now,  my  friend,  let  na 
walk  round  that  grand  hill  and  be  back  for  tlie  great  event  which  ia 
to  take  place  at  eeven  o'clock." 

Andnowitis  eight  o'clock.  The  tureen  of  "hotch-potch"  has 
been  emptied ;  tbe  salmon  has  vanished  ;  and  the  other  things — 
where  are  they?  Packed  very  safely  away.  A  philosopher  could 
not  have  a  belter  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  con- 
nection of  the  inner  and  outer  man,  and  how  tlie  mind  ia  improved 
in  proportion  aa  the  stomach  is  contented;  for  we  are  growing  as 
^>«e  aa  Bums'  "  twa  dogs."  and  as  funny  as — aa  everybody  ia  in 
like  drcnmstaticeB.  Our  fiiend  of  "the  wet"  is  the  grand  butt  of 
Dw  evening.  It  seems  that  when  Us  tent  was  atretching  its  legs 
■■ne  of  them  gave  way,  and  the  bath,  plates,  and  developer  IVatemised 
together  In  a  mode  that  left  him  nothing  to  do,  poor  fellow  I  bnt 
admire  nature  and  feel  miserable.  Bnt  "  use  man  can  tether  time 
<vtlde;''  and  aa  our  legs  grow  conscious  that  they  also  have  been 
fetly  weTl  stretched,  we  call  for  the  old  Indy  and  the  candles, having 
■greed  to  meet  for  breakfast  at  six  o'clock. 


Aooordiogly  we  have  reassembled  at  that  hour  to  congratnlate 
eaeh  other  on— a  day  of  pouring  rain !  Of  course,  the  wit  of  the 
company— and  a.  small  ingredient  of  that  article  goes  a  great  way  in 
anch  oirenmatanoea,  when  everyone  ia  prepared  to  be  jolly  —  ia 
levelled  at  me  for  having  let  tbe  fine  day  slip ;  and,  of  course,  I  fall 
back  on  tbe  old  tactics  of  carrying  tbe  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  by 
advising  them  to  set-to  with  tliair  developing,  and  prophesying  that 
half  of  their  plates  will  be  under-ezpoaed — Uie  motto  now  seeming  to 
be  "  Bpeed  ratlier  than  excellence '  —and  that  one  of  them  at  leaat 
will  prove  to  have  been  exposed  to  two  views.  Wiierenpon  I  em 
aahited  witb  a  regular  chorus  of  "  fox  and  sour  grapes,"  with  original 
varialiona.  "  Yon  want  to  know  where  I  am  going,  do  yon  ?  To 
have  a  walk,  to  be  sure,  among  tlie  hills:  they  never  look  grander 
than  in  such  a  storm.  You  wish  me  juyl  thank  yon.  And  what  of 
photography,  do  yon  tek?  I  have  fixed  on  my  view;  and  shall 
remain  here  till  I  take  it  in  three  different  lights,  giving  to  each  two 
plates  of  different  exposures ;  so  that  I  am  '  cook-sure '  of  a  good 
picture.  I  already  feel  as  if  I  had  it  safe  in  Edinburgh,  and  were 
exhibiting  it  in  No.  5,  St.  Andrew- square."  Whereupon  one  gentle- 
informa  me  that  it  is  apleasantexerciaeto  cook  your  hare  before 
;anght ;  and  anollier  exclaims  that  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  have  the  art  of  hallooing  before  they  are  out  of  tbe  wood ;  and  I 
retire  amidst  a  volley  of  suchlike  entertaining  and  inslmctive  remarks. 
-  I  aKalt  reveal  no  more  of  our  rural  life,  except  that  in  out  merry- 
makings we  are  alrictly  sober  and  orderly;  for  we  have  come  not 
merely  to  take  photographs,  but  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health.  lu 
short,  we  have  turned  onraelvea  ont  to  grass.  W.  Neilson. 

PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    COURT. 

actiok    fob    damaged    pbotoobaphs. 

Zabh!<si>obt  d.  Tallxv. 
At  the  Weatminater  County  Court,  on  the  llth  inst.,  this  caie 
came  on  for  hearing  before  the  preiiding  judge,  F.  Bayley,  Em.,  in  . 
which  the  plaintiff,  deacribed  aa  a  bookbinder,  of  36,  Catiierine-atreet, 
Strand,  London,  saed  the  defendant,  a  sobcitor  at  Windsor,  to  re- 
cover the  sum  £3  16a.  Hr.  H.  T.  Rolurta  appeared  for  tbe  plaintiff, 
from  whose  opening  it  appeared  that  the  plainliff  was  requeated  to 
mount  same  obotogrspbi  in  a  royal  album,  wbicb  photograptia  were 
accompanied  by  letterpreai,  and  were  to  be  elegantly  bound  by  the 
plaiotiff,  on  an  agreement  stated. 

'The  plaintiff  having  bonnd  six  volumes  of  the  work,  proving  tbe 
dehvery  of  them  bj  his  porter,  and  that  the  work  wa»  properly  eiacuted, 
concluded  bis  case. 

The  defendant  having  l>een  called,  said  that  he  waa  pabUahing  the 
work  in  question,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  «o  completely  destroyed  the 
photographs  by  improper  monntinB  that  they  had  entirelv  faded,  and 
rendered  his  work  unsaleable,  by  which  he  hod  lost  a  conaiderable  sum, 
and  thin  would  form  the  subject  of  a  cross  action. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Roberta,  the  defendant  staled  he  had 
pnnjiaaed  the  photographs  partly  from  Meaars.  Downey,  of  Newcastle. 
on-Tyne,  and  some  from  Meslrs.  Hill,  of  Windsor,  bnt  coald  not  say 
exactly  what  he  paid  for  them,  as  some  of  them  were  private  photographs. 
On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Golding  Fill,  photocraphie  printer, 
was  called  to  prove  that  starch  waa  now  the  material  employed  for 
monntina  photoerapha.  He  never  saw  any  spoiled  by  sneh  treatment, 
and  considered  they  faded  from  being  imperfectly  washed. 

Mr.  Vernon  Heatii  gave  corroborative  evidence,  adding  that  the  per- 
manency of  photographs  depended  entirely  upon  their  neing  waahed 
thoroaghly  m  several  waters,  and  could  not  think  the  photographa  in 
qnestion  had  been  injured  in  the  mounting. 

Mr.  Lentball  and  other  witneeaea  vrero  called,  who  considered  that 
the  injury  Waa  owing  to  nndne  waahing. 

Mr.  Hill  stated  that  the  photogra^  he  had  Buppliod  to  defendant  had 
been  subject  to  a  tborongb  waehmg  in  several  tanks  of  water. 

Mr,  Roberts  urKe<l  that  it  appeared  evident  his  client  was  in  no 
way  liable  for  the  damage  done,  aa  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  expert 
witneiaes  the  damage  must  have  Iwen  cansed  by  insuiScient  waahing. 

The  learned  Judge,  in  reviewing  the  evidence,  found  fur  the  plaintiff 
for  £5  15a.,  with  costs  of  attorney  and  witneaaea. 

The  case  of  Talley  vtrnu  7,selinadorf  was  not  goue  info,  the  learned 
Judge  coTuidering  he  could  only  claim  £3  ont  of  £24  claimed  for  damage 
done,  and  disallowed  the  costs  for  witneasea. 


#ur  ^iitorial  Cable. 

Neoatives  bt  thk  Sthiietricai.  Lens. 
As  promised  in  onr  last  issue  we  now  supplement  our  observations  on 
this  leoa  with  a  brief  notice  of  some  negaUvas  prodnced  by  meana  of 
the  instramenl,  ind  which  have  been  lobmitted  to  ua  for  criUoal 
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In  one  taken  by  Colonel  Stonrt  Wortley  on  ft  13  X  lainoh  plate, 
irith  a  O-inoli  foctia  lens,  ive  here  the  full  cepabilities  nf  tite  olijective 
displaved ;  Tor,  es  may  be  reasonably  Bnpposed,  the  field  of  dslinealinn 
is  ciroulftr,  and  ire  can  examina  a  maoh  faller  extent  of  the  picture 
produoed  than  if  a  quadranftle  had  been  cut  oat  of  it. 

It  wonld  be  absurd  to  expect  a  larj^a  plate  like  tlie  above  to  be 
entirety  oovered  by  a  lena  of  saeh  ehort  foana.  Bat  we  find  that 
every  portion  of  anbject  depleted  at  all  is  delineated  with  a 
sliarpneas  not  anticipated  nnder  ancli  optical  oonditiona;  fur  the 
atop  WBB  80  far  from  being  one  of  tlie  pinhole  charaoter  hitherto 
employed  when  oorering  large  areaa  with  Icnsea  of  short  focus,  that 
on  thia  oocaeion  a  stop  of  a  quarter  of  an  inoh,  represented  by  /,, 
wae  the  apertnre.  Now  when  we  consider  that  /,  for  very  wide 
anglea  is  by  no  means  nnreaeonably  large,  the  foregoing  mnat  be 
considered  as  a  large  apertnre.  With  this  apertnre,  then,  the  defini- 
tion is  simply  perfect.  When  a  magnify  in  g-glosa  is  appUed  to  some 
plants  and  eliruba  of  vaiions  kinds  in  the  picture  (the  scene  pour- 
trayed  ia  the  front  garden  of  Rosalyn  Hoaae)  each  leaf  is  seen  as 
crisp  Bud  fnlly  detailed  as  if  it  had  been  taken  to  illnatrate  a  volnma 
on  botany,  the  vines  trailing  upon  the  house  itself  being  aa  sharp  as 
if  cut  by  the  graTHr. 

In  another  negative  taken  by  "  Marian,"  a  lady  artist,  with  a  lens 
of  five  inches  equivalent  foeus,  ws  find  that  the  definition  extends 
over  widely-differing  planes.  The  view  appears  to  have  been  taken- 
from  the  middle  or  back  of  a  drawing-room,  judging  from  the  furni- 
ture; Uie  window  is  tlirown  open,  and  in  a  field  or  park  ontaide  we 
Bee  oowB  feeding  contentedly.  At  a  still  greater  distance  we'  see  a 
hill  clad  with  gardens  and  dotted  with  villa  residences.  Here,  evi- 
dently, is  a  crucial  test  for  the  capabilities  of  a  lena ;  and,  when  we 
find  that  a  clnster  of  flowers  inside  of  the  room,  tiie  cows  in  the 
meadow  in  front,  and  the  suburban  residences  in  the  extreme  distance 
are  all  aharply  defined,  we  oonoluda  that  the  symmetrical  lensea 
possess  very  great  deptli.  From  the  perfect  delineation  of  the  oowa 
feeding  in  the  middle  distance  we  infer  that  the  exposure  has  bean 
very  brief. 

A  eeriea  of  three  T^  X  5  negatives  are  more  interesting  to  ns 
than  any  of  the  others,  because  it  shows  a  great  poiTer  paeaessed  by 
tlie  lens  (No.  3,  the  fbous  of  wliioh  is  five  inclips)  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. In  one  negative  a  wide-angle  view  is  taken  by  means  of  the 
lena  uaed  as  a  whole — that  ia,  in  the  doublet  form  in  which  it  ia  aenf 
out;  in  another,  a  view  ia  taken  on  a  mnoh  larger  scale  by  means  of 
the  back  lens  alone,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  nndisturbed  in  ils 
place,  the  front  lens  only  being  unscrewed ;  the  third  is  a  stereoscopic 
view  taken  one  by  the  front  alone  and  the  olher  by  the  back  lens 
alone,  for  both  being  symmetrical  one  is  exactly  equal  to  the  other  in 
focus,  conatruction,  and  defining  pover,  and  hence  enitabla  for 
binocular  views.  These  are  all  aa  fine  ae  if  they  had  been  obtained 
by  speuel  lenses  constructed  espressly  for  each. 


Dense   Collodio-Bhomide  Futes. 

By  COLONKL  Stuakt  Wortlev. 
Bv  no  dry  plates  we  had  previonaly  tried  have  we  obtained  more 
satisfactory  negatives  than  those  we  have  taken  upon  some  plates 
forwarded  to  ns  for  trial  under  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  a 
lottar  by  Colonel  Wortley  in  another  column.  The  subjeota  to 
which  they  were  exposed  embraced  waterfall,  river,  garden,  and 
bank  scenery,  together  witit  archsological  remains;  and  we  have 
never  tried  any  phttes  which  pleased  us  more.  While  they  were  very 
sensitive,  they  also  gave  very  denae  negatives  by  one  application  of 
the  alkaline  developer,  no  arter-intenaifioation  being  required.  The 
cause  of  tliis  denaity  and  sensitiveness  oomhiiied  arises,  we  are 
informed,  from  the  nse  of  an  entirely  new  kind  of  pjroxyline  pre- 
pared by  Colonel  Wortley  from  an  organic  substance  that  has 
never  hitherto  been  associated  with  collodion — a  preparation  of  the 
nature  of  which  onr  readers  will  he  duly  informed  in  course  of  time. 
In  the  meantime  Colonel  Wortley  muat  be  congratnlated  upon  having 
solved  a  problem  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  dry  plates, 
viz.,  the  oombinii^  of  great  aensitiveneeB  with  ample  density.  The 
development  proceeds  so  smoothly  as  to  be  entirely  under  control 
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The  minntea  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confitMl, 

Mr.  Pritchanl  read  a  paper  by  Uerr  Obernetter,  of  Mnnioli,  ca&i 
reproduction  of  negativea.  Spedmsni  of  nagativee  reprodnoed  bj  ^ 
method  described  were  handed  round  for  inipection. 

The  CnuHMAN  sold  the  subject  was  one  of  great  interest,  ladlud 
already  enticed  several  into  the  field  of  experiment.    Mr.  ^Voodbniy, 
;  others,   had  brought  some  negative*   very  beaatifoll;  r^m 

by  hitn  in  a  manner  analogous  to  tliat  employed  by  Ucn  Otitr' 

netter,  the  difference  being  that  Mr.  Woodbury  eubstituted  gum  for 
dextrine,  and  glncose  for  sugar. 

Mr.  Woodbury's  speoimen*  were  pasted  round  for  eiaminatiie,  ud 
the  thmnka  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  Herr  Obemettu  ud  Ur, 
Pritchard. 

Mr.  T.  Sebutian  Davies  then  took  the  chair,  which  Mr.  SpiUn 
vacated  in  onler  to  road  a  paper  On  (/«  Atterttd  Iiifineaet  of  ViAnntj 
Matter  added  lo  Collodion  in  RfuUriag  U  StiisUizie  to  Colaand  Ra/i. 
Pending  the  publication  of  Mr.  Spiller*!  paper  in  our  next  we  msTititi 
that  hie  experiments  went  to  confirm  the  resnlto  obtained  b;  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  described  in  this  Journal,  and  were  quite  different  from  than 
alleged  to  have  been  obtained  by  I>r.  VogeL 

Mr.  6TILI.HAN  said  that  be  had  also  tried  several  experimmti  in  on- 
jauction  with  Mr.  Lockyer,  and  his  conclueioni  were  simiUr  to  tboN 
of  Mr.  Lea  and  Mr.  Spiller.  He  had  tried  nnmerons  eipenmectt  in 
spectrnm  photosraphy  with  the  plates  of  all  the  beat  makers,  iiuilDiiiit| 
thoae  of  Colonel  Wortley,  which  he  found  to  poeseu  eitraMdiouy 
senaitivenres,  and  on  wluch  be  got  better  results  than  on  soy  of  tte 
others  he  had  tried.  But,  still,  by  no  appiioation  nf  colouring  mitttr 
to  the  film  could  be  obtain  a  greater  range  of  sensitiveneai  to  colaunl 
rays  than  when  each  coloariug  matter  was  absent.  He  therefore  quite 
diaeanted  from  Dr.  Vogel's  conclusions.  That  gentleman  had  miitakcii 
chemical  for  physical  action,  and  it  was  quite  nseleas  to  look  for  is; 
prolongation  of  the  spectrum  from  phyeioal  appliances,  for  he  oegbt  to 
look  for  it  in  the  chemical  appliancea.  He  (Mr.  StiUman)  recomniBiMw 
that  eiperimentahste  should  try  carbonate  of  ulrer  as  well  M  lb 
II  uoride  f nr  obtaining  sensitiveness  ovw  an  increased  spectral  rug'. 
He  considered  that  Dr.  Vogel  was  wrong,  and  he  (Mr.  Stilhnan)  ^eite 
agreed  with  Mr,  Lea. 

Colonel  Stc-irt  Wortlby  had  been  present  when  Mr.  Stillnun  tnd 
some  of  the  spectrnm  experiments  referred  to,  and  he  had  himwif  tw 
tried  the  carbonate  and  fluoride,  but  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  niccM 
hs  had  ontioipated.  He  found,  however,  that  by  adding  the  n't'^ 
ot  certain  other  metals  to  the  bromide  of  silver  certain  ¥»ln»blB 
effeota  were  obtuued.  The  nitrate  of  nickel,  for  instance,  wii  on*  ot 
thoae  that  was  specially  valuable  He  had  also  been  trymg  tbeeSMt" 
adding  organic  bodies  to  bis  collodion,  salicine  being  one  of  those  tait 
he  had  thus  need  upwards  of  a  year  back.  He  had  also  obtained  sonx 
valuable  results  by  a  eolation  of  salicine  in  solphuric  add. 

The  CHilRMAN  expressed  a  hope  that  the  subject  wonld  "J*J" 
further  elnuidatiou  at  the  hands  of  the  mranbers,  and  propoesd  tbe 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Spiller. 

Mr.  Spiller  again  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  George  Hooper  tben  read  a  paper  entitled  Kaxrimee  ic'dk  '« 
Callodio-C/iIoride  ProetM,  and  severeJ  gpecimena  were  handed  ronnd. 

The  Chairhan  directed  ottontion  to  some  ot  the  prints  whioh  he  kne" 
had  been  done  more  than  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  said  *'*' 'J^' 
were  quite  changed,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  had  reoeivea  > 
slight  abrasion.  , 

Mr.  Sawvkr  said  he  had  some  experience  with  collodio-cMoriae,  a™ 
had  made  some  whole-plate  tnmaparenoee  by  its  means  which  after  two 
or  three  years  had  foded  very  much  indeed.  He  failed  to  see  '"'5™' 
merciot  value  of  the  procew;  for  the  paper  wm  more  expensive  toM 
albumenised  paper,  while  the  results  were  certainly  not  bettsr.  1^ 
printing  on  opal  glass  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  and  simpl"!'') 
of  the  carbon  process,  whilst  its  permanence  was  undoubted. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Pritchard  and  Mr.  Blanehard,  '?  J^jT 
hands  the  process  had  proved  permanent,  the  Chairman  tbimked  ur. 
Hooper  fer  his  oemmDmcation, 

}  till) 


;   bnt,   owing 


idtlK 
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attendance,  therefore,  was  somewhat  scanty.     A  detailed  report  ol  »■ 
business  transacted  would  be  nnneceuary,  the  ohieC  businesi  being  toe 

adoption  of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Hughes  relatmg  tr ' —  .ii.~iiiai ' 

the  lawa,   so  as  to  permit  the  members  tr  -- 

officers  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  resignationa  „ 

After  ita  adoption,  and  before  proceeding  to  nominate,  a  motion  *>* 
made  by  Mr.  Hooper,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  ignore  all  existiagr^ 
for  the  election  of  officers,  and  in  heu  thereof  to  issee  Uank  P*P^," 
all  the  membeiB  of  the  Society,  aooompanied  with  a  list  of  msmben  i^ 
them  to  select  from  anch  list  the  persons  they  thooght  best  to  su 
the  various  offices,  from  that  of  president  downwards.  This  gj""" 
to  a  heated  discussion,  several  members  prote«ting  sgain)t  '^'J^ 
ceeding,  and  exposing  its  illegality.  The  motion  woe,  however,  'f'^T 
by  a  majority,  and  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  """Y.    l|j 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  was  sdiw'"^ 
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EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tbk  luilai  moatlily  mMting  of  thia  Society  wu  held  on  WednesdAj, 

the  6th  iuBt.,  in  the  HidJ,  5,  St.  Aadrew-BqaBni,—the  Pruident,  Mr.  B. 

G.  Muir,  in  the  chair. 

The  Diinate*  of  previous  meetingi  were  read  uid  approved,  Mid  the 

followiog  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinaty  memben  :~Dr.   David 

Uurray,  MeuTB.  Robert  Smith  and  William  Oummiag, 

Mr.  WiLUAU  NuiLaON  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Landscape 
Plu>tograpky :  Il»  PUtutuTtt  and  Profit*.  [Seepage  231.]  At  the  oonclu- 
aioa  of  the  paper  be  (Mr.  NeilaaD)|iaid  that  he  had  amoaed  himielf  by 
making  lome  approximate  calculations  of  the  quantities  of  aome  of  the 
materiali  consumed  by  photographer!  ;  as,  however,  bis  paper  had  token 
up  ao  mnah  time,  he  would  not  then  trouble  the  members  with  the 
iMolta.  But  he  might  just  mentioa  one  item  which  he  thonght  was 
very  iDggestive,  and  it  was  that,  in  addition  to  what  they  might  con- 
Biune  at  the  breakfast  table,  photographers  throughout  the  country  used 
about  one  million  of  egga  per  annam  in  the  various  proceasea  into  which 
albumea  enters.  He  also  added  that,  before  sittiiis  down,  he  might 
call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  two  of  the  very  beautiful  autotype 
enlATgements  whicb  were  hung  on  the  wall,  as  they  formed  capital 
illiialxatioiia  of  his  ramorkB  on  the  importance  of  suitable  foregrounds. 
One  Wat  a  very  fine  photograph  of  the  Trotiacht,  with  Ben  Vennue  in 
the  distance — or,  rather,  it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  diatauce,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  a  auitable  foreground  the  smaller  bill  with 
the  trees  seamed  to  be  really  a  port  of  the  larger  mountain,  the  com- 
pMition  being  altogeUier  faulty  and  the  effect  uauatoral.  The  other 
picture  was  a  view  of  Loch  Kairnie,  which,  although  not  better  as  a 
photi^raph,  waa  really  a  grand  picture,  Bud  gave  a  true  ooaeaption  of 
the  view.  If,  however,  the  members  would  cut  off  the  Foregroiind,  the 
oharm  and  grandeur  and  natural  effect  would  t»  lost,  as  the  idea  of  dis- 
tanoe  would  theu  be  almost  entirely  absent. 

Mr.  Boss  said  that  he  was  probably  one  of  the  very  earliest  landscape 
photc^jiapbera,  and  he  could  assure  all  present  that  there  was  a  charm 
in  the  practice  which  only  landscape  pnotograpbera  could  appreciate. 
He  could  endone  every  word  Mr,  >,eilaon  h^  said  of  its  ploaaures.  It 
had,  no  doubt,  its  drawbacks,  as  everytbiog  else  hod,  but  none  that 
irith  care,  judgment,  and  patience  might  not  be  overcome.  Tbe  pointer 
(Xinld  select  the  point  of  view  which  pleased  him  beat,  and  if  the  fore- 
groniid  waa  not  to  bis  liking  he  could  select  one  more  suitable  and  put 
it  in  ;  but  no  such  good  fortune  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  photographer.  He 
bad  to  move  from  point  to  point  till  be  got  what  was  required;  and,  if 
hia  soul  were  in  hit  work,  he  did  not  grudge  to  travel  many  a  long  mile 
to  tooure  his  object.  His  own  habit  had  been  to  devote  the  misty  days 
to  saeh  piMpeoiing;  and  even  that  waa  glorious  work,  as  the  fine  old 
biUs  of  their  native  land  never  looked  ao  grand  sa  when  seen  by  glimpses 
Uuongh  masses  of  rolling  miit.  Those  who  determined  to  produce  good 
l&nd«oapw  must  not  eipect  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  do  so,  but  must 
patientfy  wait  for  suitable  atmotpheric  conditions.  The  work  of  several 
of  their  popular  londacapists  was  very  juatly  admired ;  but  few  of  those 
preaent  knew  how  bng  they  would  have  sometimes  to  wait  before  they 
got  what  they  wanted.  Probably  one  of  the  moat  popular  pietnres  in 
tbe  market  was  that  of  one  cf  their  highland  bridges;  and  if  patience 
in  its  production  was  on  element  of  popularity  it  w^  deserved  it,  as  the 
photographer  actually  waited  in  the  vicinity  for  six  weeks  before  he  was 
aatia6ed  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  negative  wat  taken.  He 
waa  glad  to  say  that  landecape  negatives  hkd  not  as  yet  been  to  any 
extent  subjected  to  the  abomination  of  retouching,  and  he  hoped  they 
■iBVei'  would.  The  truth,  and  nothing  but  tbe  truth,  should  be  the 
motto  of  every  landscape  worker;  and  he  should  look  upon  any 
proposal  to  bring  the  landscape  negative  under  the  retoucher's  hand 
as  a  chaitte  against  the  Divine  Architect  oE  having  done  His  work 
imperfeot^. 

Mr.  Pantoh  then  stated  that  the  President  and  he  had,  the  previous 
week,  made  a  short  tour  with  their  cameras,  and  gone  as  far  north  at 
the  Chichan  of  Aberioyle.  The  result  of  their  trip  had  been  some 
fairly  good  negatives,  prints  of  which  he  laid  on  the  table  for  inspeo- 

Af  ter  the  prints  had  been  examined. 

Dr.  Dickson  saidbe  thought  that  Mr.  Panton  hod  hardly  done  jnstjce. 
to  tiie  Freeident  and  himself  in  speaking  of  the  natives  as  "fairly 
good."  They  were,  he  thought,  specimens  of  very  high-oloss  landscape 
work,  and  showed  not  only  that  the  dry  plates  used  were  faultless,  bnt 
also  that  he  (Mr.  Panton)  knew  how  to  use  them  to  produce  the  very 
best  effects.  He  would  like  to  know  what  dry  process  Mr.  Pauton  bad 
been  working. 

Mr,  Paston  replied  that  it  was  one  that  the  dry-plate  workers  of  the 
Society  generally  Uked  very  much.  It  bad  been  introduced  by  the 
Vice- ['resident  some  yoars  since,  and  waa  well  known  oa  Davies's  "  beer 
and  albumen  process. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  preserved  sensitised  paper  was  then 
resumed. 

Mr.  TtnuiBOLL  stated  that  since  his  introdactioa  of  the  anbjeot  be 
had  continued  hi*  experiments,  and  found  that  the  strength  of  the 
citric  acid  solution  then  recommended  wot  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
paper  for  any  great  length  of  time,  bnt  thnt  if  incrensed  to  fifteen 
Of  twenty  graiiu  per  ounce  ho  thought  it  would  keep  indefloitely. 


A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Peat,  of  Loudon,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  had  got  some  of  Dumud's  paper  in  1872,  that  it  had  been  forgotten 
till  December,  1873,  when  it  was  found  quite  brown.  He  bad,  however, 
printed  some  pieces  of  it  then,  and  three  months  after  they  were  put 
mto  the  toning  bath,  when,  to  his  surprise,  tho  discolouration  altogether 
disappeared,  and  they  turned  dbt  good  prints,  with  "fine  creamy  skies 
and  white  high  lights."  ttome  of  tbe  prints  were  exhibited,  and 
seemed  pretty  good,   and  not  unlike  results  from  recently-sensitised 

Dr.  John  Nicol  said  that  he  bad  intended  to  m^e  an  examination 
of  aome  of  the  commercial  sample*  of  sentitised  paper,  bnt  had  only 
made  a  commencement  of  his  experiments  that  aft^noon.  Tbe  samples 
showed  that  they  all  contained  a  large  excess  of  acid.  He  hoped  by 
'  "  *  Lg  to  be  able  to  report  both  as  to  the  kind  oud 

eaob  sheet,   and  alao  whether  the  odd  had  been 
T  in  the  bath  or  in  a  separate  solution,  as  used  by 


the  following  n 
quantity  of  acid  in 
mixed  with  the  ailve 
Ur.  Tumbull 

IJr.  MiLLiKEN  showed  some  prints  on  Cairier's  paper,  moouted  on  a 
card  along  with  one  on  paper  recently  sensitised.  Xne  paper  had  been 
kept  for  four  years,  and  was  perfectly  white.  It  printed  rapidly,  bnt 
the  finished  print  showed  a  want  of  brilliancy  when  compared  witii 


that  I 


know  whether  tbe  rather  dull  effect  was  peculiar  to  the  paper  originally, 
had  been  caused  by  change  consequent  on  age. 

then  d^ected  to  a  collection  of 
"Ir.  J.  R. 


of  the 


hung  on  tbe  walls,  and  also  s 
by  tbe  Autotype  Company,  from  negatives  by  Wilson  ai 
Tbe  collection  wat  very  much  admired,  and  the  photograpber,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  complimented  on  the  energy  and  determination 
to  overcome  difficulties  shown  i3  the  production  ot  auoh  large  pictures 
of  almost  inaccessible  portions  of  the  country. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  theu  awarded  to  Messrs.  Neilson,  Carphin,  and 
the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


CorusponSfnu. 


M.    VISAL's    FltOCBBS. — BSVKBSID    KBOAnvSS. — BlLOT'S    RBTOCCHIXa 

Varhub.— M.  HcuBBRT  DE  MoLAUD. — A  PmT  rxBsrs  A  Found. 

— Hlicra     AHD     EXFBIIIllBNT!). — SmALL     PHOTOOiLaFBlC     EsTABLIHa- 

MENra.  —  "Ball-boom."  —  CvANiDt  —  Glvuebihe.  —  Coloubbp 

Tafibs. 
At  lengUi  I  have  received  tbe  long-expected  letter  from  M.  L^oa 
Vidal,,but  Uie  promiaed  tpeoimens  have  not  yet  arrived.  He  has  been, 
of  course,  exoeedingly  busy  all  these  weeks,  and  has  only  just 
despatched  his  pictures  to  the  eihibitioa  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
France.  There  are  eight  frames  of  these,  each  polyohromic  specimen 
being  accompanied  by  one  in  monochrome  from  the  same  negative,  by 
way  of  oomparison.  One  of  these  is  an  architectural  subject  measuring 
M  X  3S  centimetre*  (22  x  14  inches].  There  are  alto  portraits  of  large 
size,  and  small  medallions ;  also  a  beautiful  copy  of  a  painting.  In  a 
word,  M.  Vidal  is  more  and  more  in  love  with  his  process  the  more  he 
sees  of  it,  and  ho  it  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  it  aota- 
mercioUy  practicable. 

M,  BeauvoUet  recommends  taking  reversed  negatives  through  the 
gloss,  instead  of  by  reflexion.  This  has  been  always  my  own  advice, 
and  what  rational  objection  can  there  be  to  it?  Why  do  not  tbe 
makers  of  cameras  contrive  their  dark  slides  so  that  a  plate  can  be 
inserted  with  the  film  either  towards  the  front  or  back  shutter  at  will  r 

M.  Qonthier-Villars  has  just  published  a  work  by  M.  Dumoulin, 
entitled,  Jfannti  EUmeaiairt  de  Fhotographii  au  CoUodion  Sunude  a 
V  Ueage  da  CommrnfarOl. 

M.  Bilot  recommends  the  following  vamisb  for  retouching  negotiTcs, 
viz. : — Gum  arabic  one  part,  water  seven  porta;  biohromate  of  potath 
three  ports,  water  seven  parts.  Add  as  much  of  the  latter  solution  to 
tbe  former  as  will  give  it  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine  (by  which  is 
meant  in  France,  Marsala).  Apply  thia  to  the  film,  and,  when  dry, 
expose  it  to  light  so  as  to  harden  it.  This  will  form  an  insoluble 
varnish  upon  which  retouohing  may  be  easily  done  ;  it  will  also  protect 
the  negative  perfectly  during  the  printing.  The  idea  teemt  to  be  a 
capital  one. 

M.  Tullet  recommends  as  a  meant  of  strengthening  feeble  negativoa 
to  put  them  into  an  old  gold  toiling  bath  before  fixing. 

Another  of  the  fathers  of  our  art  has  passed  away.  M.  Humbert  de 
Molard  died  &  few  weeks  ago,  at  on  advanced  sge.    He  was  one  of  the 
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fonoden  of  tha  Photographio  Society  »!  Franw,  t  fellov-worker  with 
MU.  NispcB  de  St  Victor  and  BrebiaBoii  ia  photography  npon  (^»m, 
•nd  »  nuui  Tcnurkftbla  tot  iuveutive  geuioB  u  woU  a>  for  gnat  hindneM 
oC  diaposition.     Hi*  lou  i«  much  regrett«d  in  France, 

I  bftro  not  yet  roceived  Miy  reply  froti  U.  Silvy  reipecliiig  his  studio. 
Hia  own  remftrka  would  be  T&laable,  although  the  oomtruotioa  of  hi* 
Htudio  ha*  already  been  deacribed  in  this  JoumaL  He  ia  a  great 
eofferer  from  gout,  and  ia  jnst  sow  travelling  in  the  Jura  and  the 

South  of  France. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  ouce  itartled  the  Bonae  of  Commona  by 
aaking  "what  ia  a  pound*"  and  I  hare  endeavoured  lately  to  startle 
Bome  of  my  readera  by  asking  them  "what  ii  a  pound  of  collodion  T" 
I  have  Lad  two  replie*  to  this  query  by  private  letter— one  from  a  large 
tnanufaoturiDg  chemiat,  the  other  from  a  large  vendor  of  photographic 
materiala.  The  "P«ipate(ic"  haa  also  told  us  that  inUieoaaeof  collo- 
dion a  pound  and  a  pint  are  pretty  nearly  aynonymoua  terma.  The 
mannfaoturing  ohenust  tays  that  a  pound  of  collodion  meani  a  pound 
weight  avoirdupois  of  sixteen  onncea;  and  the  vendor  of  material*  used 
in  our  art  teUa  me  that  a  pound  of  collodion  ia  generally  underatood  to 
mean  «  pint  of  twenty  fluid  ounoea,  but  that  a  pound  of  varnish  very 
often  only  meaoa  sixteen  flnid  ounces.  Since  aiztaen  fluid  onncea  of 
water  weigh  a  pound  avoirdupoia,  it  fallows  that  bromo-iodised  collodion 
having  a  speciSo  gravity  of  -800,  will  require  twenty  fluid  ounoea  to 
weigh  the  poand.  Also,  since  the  epecific  gravity  of  alcohol  with  which 
varnish  is  made  t*  about  SaO,  sixteen  fluid  ounces,  with  the  addition  of 
the  gams,  will  weigh  about  a  ponnf  avoirdupois.  There  ia,  conse- 
quently, no  trade  trick  by  which  the  purchaser  is  imposed  npon  in 
buying  collodion  and  vamiah  by  the  ponnd  instead  of  by  the  pint;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  ia  no  good  reason  for  the  practice,  and  some 
evident  good  reaaons  sgainat  it  It  is  a  troublesome  job  to  ascertain 
whether  one  gets  good  weight  in  buying  a  liquid  by  weight,  beoauae  you 
have  not  only  to  weigh  the  liquid  but  also  the  vessel  which  contsina  it ; 
whereas  it  is  simple  enough  to  aaoertain  whether  yoa  get  good  measure 
in  bnymg  a  lic^uid  by  messure.  Id  buying  collodion  and  varnish  by  the 
pound  it  is  uncertain  how  much  yon  get  by  messure,  on  account  of  the 
varying  specific  gravity  of  these  liquids.  The  practice  of  sailing  these 
subataucea  by  the  pound  ought,  tberefote,  I  think,  to  be  condemned, 
because  it  renders  a  fraud  more  easy  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  in- 
trodnoea  aome  nneertaintiea  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 

My  juvenile  readera  may  make  the  following  ^T^iHing  experiment 
with  some  of  the  chemicals  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  a  photographic 
laboratory  : — 

Place  five  glasses  in  a  row,  than  poor  into  the  first  a  aolntion'cf  iodide  of 
poUsainm,  the  aeeond  ■  aolndon  of  oarruive  sublimate,  t^  thitd  a  amall 
quantity  of  iodida  of  potaasjum  and  soma  oxalate  cf  171111  mtnni,  tbe  fourth 
a  ■olntioD  of  chlonda  of  ealoium,  and  the  fifth  acme  sulphide  of  suunaiiium. 
Now  pour  part  of  the  contents  of  tba  Bnt  glass  into  tha  second,  and  a  scarlet 
oolour  will  be  obtained  j  next  pour  the  Hoond  into  the  third,  and  the  mixture 
will  be  colourless  1  agun,  pour  tlie  third  inlo  tha  fourth,  and  tba  oonleuts 
will  ba  white,  finally,  pour  Iha  foBith  into  the  fifth,  and  the  nuua  wiU  be  a 
dense  black.  Than  you  will  have  had  two  glaaaaa  oolourlesa,  one  aoarUt,  cue 
white,  and  one  black. 

M.  Girard,  the  well-known  French  chemist,  statea  that  he  can  make 
bine-black  by  aubstituting  diphenylamine  for  aniline.  The  aodium  or 
ammonium  salt*  of  the  aulpbo-acida  should  be  need. 

An  old  and  dirty  aponge  may  be  cleaned  by  first  aoaking  it  for  some 
hours  in  a  strong  aolntion  of  permanganate  of  potass,  then  sqneeiing  it, 
and  patting  it  into  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid— one  part  acid 
of  commerce  to  ten  parta  water. 

Coming  by  train  the  other  day  from' Southampton  to  Cheater  I  could 
not  help  comparing  the  difference  between  English  and  Brittany  farm- 
ing, and  drawing  aome  general  conclusions  therefrom  in  reference  to  the 
proaent  state  of  professional  photographic  portraiture.  In  Brittany  we 
have  an  example  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  a  country  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  small  farms,  averaging,  aay,  twenty  acres.  There  ia 
the  waste  of  land  by  the  frequeupy  of  tliick  overgrown  hedgea  bound- 
ing amall  fields;  and  the  miserable  cultivation  of  it,  doe  to  the  want  of 
capital,  inteUigence,  aod  suitable  implement*.  Talk  to  a  Breton  farmer 
ot  the  steam  plon^iing  or  reaping-machines,  clod  omshera,  cultivators, 
ftc.,  and  he  stares  at  you  as  if  you  had  dropped  from  the  moon.  Ho 
knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  or  of 
doing  things  on  a  large  scale  with  the  aid  ot  capital,  under  the  direction 


<^  science;  and  the  conseqaeuie  i*  that  hi*  land  doM  not  yi^  UI 
what  it  might  be  made  to  do  under  better  management,  whilst  hs  lal 
hia  family  go  on  living  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  aupersCitiaEi,  ul 
hand  down  the  same  traditions  to  their  deaceudanta. 

Now,  much  the  aame  sort  of  tiling  seems  to  prevail  at  this  mame&l 
aoongit  the  professor*  of  photography.  They  remind  me  eomewhat  of 
the  Bret«n  farmer,  with  his  small  fields,  thick  hedges,  dnmsy  ifpli- 
anoe*,  anduuiutelliguitniodeof  doinghiswork.  They  go  on  in  Uu  nine 
small  way ;  in  the  same  hot,  conSned,  glaring,  and  ill-contrived  glta 
houses  i  employing  the  same  old  processes  and  lenses  which  were  in  nie 
twenty  years  ago  ;  and  doing  work  which  is  in  general  so  bad  tliat  it 
would  uot  pass  at  all  nowadays  without  the  aid  of  the  retoaeku. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  town  of  fifty  thonthnd  inhabitants,  and  yea  &M 
in  it  ei^t  or  ten  profesaional  photogr^her*  struggling  for  a  naaU 
income,  each  with,  perhaps,  bnt  one  assistant,  and  with  a^IiasM 
which,  if  bron^t  to  the  hammer,  might  not  realise  a  oouple  of  boodnd 
pounds.  Of  what  oae  is  it  to  bdk  to  such  gentlemen  as  thue  of  new 
styles  of  portrait,  new  modes  of  oolouriug,  correct  modes  of  li^itiB^ 
artistic  posing,  carbon  printing  upon  glMS,  a  rapid  new  process,  «t  m 
important  new  camera?  How  is  it  possible  for  them  to  tTpi™""' 
with  such  things,  or  attempt  to  introduce  them  I  Are  they  not  is 
a  predaely  similar  predicament  to  the  Breton  farmer  when  ycu  dsMrite 
to  him  a  ateam  plough  f  Of  what  real  practical  valne  to  them  il  ■ 
publication  like  Tbb  Bbitisb  Journai.  or  PuoroaaaPHX  I  Ha«  auj 
of  it*  articles  do  they  seriously  read  and  study !  Wliat  does  it  natter 
to  them  whether  the  collodion  backing  to  a  plate  refl«cta  two  imaga  a 
oaef  whether  a  gelatine  film  beoomea  mouldy  or  notf  wheUur  tb) 
blacks  of  their  negative  are  composed  of  metallic  silver,  or  sttb-iedide, 
or  oxyiodide!  Of  what  use  to  them  is  auch  a  journal  prscticallf, 
except  for  its  scraps  of  gossip  and  its  advertiaementi  f 

What  we  want  in  profeeaiotul  photography  k  evidently  to  wA  a 
a  larger  scale,  and  with  mote  refeieikoe  to  the  scientific  employmeotef 
capital  and  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labocr.  Instead  of  hal[> 
dozen  amall  eatabliahments  in  auch  a  town  as  I  describe  we  want  <» 
large  eatabliahmeut,  conducted  on  right  principles,  and  sbaorbiag  tbi 
cream  of  the  business.  Let  me  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  what  sock 
an  establishment  ought,  perhaps,  to  be. 

In  Uie  first  plaoe,  there  would  be  the  capitalist  who  supplk*  ^ 
motave  power,  money,  for  which  he  would  expset  a  return  of  ten  pa 
cent,  per  annum.  Then  there  would  be  the  premises  and  tha  plant,  all 
constructed  on  right  principles.  Than  the  real  artiat,  whose  side  btuL 
ness  it  would  be  to  pose  the  sitter,  the  former  being  a  man  of  cultiritcd 
taste,  refined  mind,  and  who  woald  understand  this  branch  perftctlj 
although  he  might  know  very  little,  perbapt,  of  photcgr^ibia  miaifa- 
lation  or  prooeiaes.  Then  there  would  be  the  operator  who  pi^w* 
the  plate  and  developea  the  n^[»tive,  and  who  can  put  his  malwah 
right  when  they  get  out  of  order.  Then  there  is  the  tetoacher  rf  tba 
negatives;  and,  lastly,  the  printers,  in  all  the  various  departmauti,  ud 
the  artieta  who  colour  the  proofs. 

Now  suppose  a  new  process  suggested  in  this  Jooraal,  or  a  new  d7'* 
of  portrait,  or  some  new  piece  of  apparatus— how  woulditaSedsad 
an  establiatuneut  as  this  t  Clearly,  no  experimenting  could  be  goisj 
OD,  for  that  would  be  fatal  to  any  purely  commercial  undertaking  ;  hat 
what  would  happen  would  be  thia  :— It  would  be  knnwu  that  laythisg 
really  good  tad  perfected  would  be  taken  up  by  auch  su  eaUbliihineiit 
aa  I  describe— just  as  a  man  who  farma  three  thousaud  acres  instead  ti 
twenty  would  take  up  with  a  steam  threshing-machine  01  plcagk— and, 
therefore^  any  eiperimentaliat  who  had  really  brought  to  perfectioD 
a  new  and  uaeful  invention  in  photographic  portraiture  would  kso* 
that  he  would  only  have  to  demonstrate  ita  utility  practically  befne 
the  principals  of  such  an  establiahment  to  have  it  at  once  intiodcMd 
there.  The  result  would  be,  flrat,  a  atimulua  to  invention  and  expen- 
menting  i  secondly,  an  advance  in  the  art  and  in  the  social  statoi  of 't* 
professors;  and,  lastly,  a  gain  to  the  public,  whowouldgetabettarart- 
product  at  a  lower  price. 

As  it  ia,  the  moat  useful  and  valuable  suggestion*  fall  flat  npou  tM 
photographic  prcfesaion,  and  lie  for  years  unemployed  or  tiUietba 
buried.  We  want  some  auch  large  ostablishmenta  as  I  have  daacrilw^ 
whilst  the  imaent  amsller  fry  would  find  their  place  in  conneotiau  wiu 
tbem.  Photographic  portraiture  haa  now  received  such  an  enarcww 
development  in  all  civilised  countries  that  a  capitalist  might  ofaV 
embark  hia  money  in  snch  an  enterprise  a*  I  deacribe  if  it  W*  ^' 
ducted  under  really  judicious  management;  but  that  would  iavolvs 
that  the  hoad  ot  each  department  should  be  thoronghly  ooB^at**'" 
his  own  ■peciolity.  i-";;  n^ -..    -^-  —  — i-N"  "" 
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Imagine,  for  the  uke  of  ez>n^>le,  moh  hi  ertkUialiment  ezutiDg  in 
tbe  ontokiTta  of  tlie  dty  of  Chgiter ;  mud  let  as  mppoae  that  an  expsri- 
mentaliat  has  brought  to  pcrfeotioii  the  bromide  proceM  with  the  bath, 
and  baa  taken  a  dozen  good  uegativee  u  apecimeDa.  He  go««  to  the 
prinoipaU  of  thia  eitablitliment,  ihowi  hie  uegativei,  and  offers  to  de- 
monitrate  the  oapability  ot  his  prooeat  praotioally  in  their  own  atodio. 
He  enooeed*.  The  time  of  expoauce  it  redaeed  oozuiderably;  the  pic- 
ture may  either  be  a  poeitive  or  a  negative  at  will;  the  plate  may 
remain  any  length  of  time  in  the  dark  slide  without  injury  vtiile  the 
ntter  ia  being  poaed,  and  it  may  be  kept  in  water  always  ready  for  use 
when  a  sitter  arrives.  These  are  found  to  be  lolid  advantages ;  so  the 
experimentaliat  who  has  mastered  the  new  procue  receivea  at  once  an 
offer  of  pramoneut  employment ;  in  fact,  he  atepa,  perhaps,  at  once  into 
the  shoes  of  the  principal  operator. 

Again:  let  ni  mppoae  that  an  artist  exhihits  a  dozen  portraits  upon 
glasi,  magiiiBoently  printed,  colonred,  and  got  up,  and  as  permanent  as 
YJtry-enameli.  He  proves  tJiat  he  can  do  snch  work  with  tolerable 
n^ndity  and  at  a  moderate  price,  and  then,  of  oonne,  he  is  only  too 
gladly  put  npon  the  staff  of  the  establishment.  Here,  again,  would  be 
Uie  oertain  reward  to  an  individual  for  perseverance  and  ability  shown 
in  carrying  ont  a  osefnl  snggeation. 

I  am  only  desoribing  what  is  happening  every  day  in  all  diteo^ons 
abont  US  in  our  own  great  caontry  in  moat  other  branches  of  indtutiy, 
"Why,  then,  shonld  it  not  happen  also  in  profeeaional  photographic 
portraiture!  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  profession  is  composed  of 
men  so  nnintelligent  and  unenterpriung  that  no  oapitalist  will  venture 
one  or  two  thousand  pounds  upon  snch  an  ondertalung  as  I  describe  in 
M  town  ot  fifty  thoDsand  inhabitants ! 

The  prasent  state  of  photographic  portraiture  proves  to  demonstration 
that  the  pkolograpkic  part  of  the  business  has  come  to  a  dead  lock,  and 
that  photogrsphio  portraits  will  not  pass  master  without  Qie  aid  of  the 
retoucher.  Photography  unuded  by  the  pencil  will  not  do  sufficiently 
good  work  to  please  the  present  taste  of  the  public,  and  the  conseqneuce 
is  that  portraits  are  now  so  laboriously  worked  up  by  the  artist  that  the 
likenen  is  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  reanlt  but  too  often  reminds  one 
of  a  copy  of  a  wax  model,  or  a  marble  bust,  with  glass  eyes,  real  bair, 
and  real  drapery. 

If  we  are  to  improre  npim  this  we  must  have  an  improved  stadio,  an 
improved  negative  proceee,  an  improved  oamera,  and  an  improved 
method  of  printing  and  oolouring.  Bat  how  can  all  these  improve- 
ments be  adopted  by  the  present  class  of  professional  photographers, 
working  on  a  small  scale,  in  small  premises,  with  limited  capital,  and 
but  few  assistants!  The  thing  is  impossible.  Many  of  them,  no 
doubt,  are  gentlemen  of  edacation,  ^fste,  and  ability ;  but  how  can  they 
give  up  their  pracions  time  to  the  experfments  which  are  necessary  to 
learn  new  methoda  and  operate  with  new  applianoea! 

I  ventnte  to  make  these  remarks,  first,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
capitalists  to  embark  in  some  soch  undertaking  as  I  suggest;  and, 
aeeondly,  in  order  to  encourage  experimraitalists  in  their  endeavours  to 
perfect  each  novelties  as  may  one  day  be  remunerative  when  properly 
carried  out. 

In  a  recent  letter  I  made  some  remarks  about  champagne  (sparkling 
gooseberry)  as  a  remedy  for  sea-sickness  in  oroesing  the  ohannel  to  see 
the  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Paris,  at  the  Palais  de  I'Indastrie.  I 
fed  morally  bonnd  to  qualify  this  advioe  after  reading  the  following 
remarks  ih  (he  Ifautkai  Magatine  :— 

"P*noi2VM  IM  A  BBVBKaoB.— Bveryone  knows  that  thsdiitriotswhsre 
grapes  are  grown  of  which  ohampsgne  Is  made  are  not  lufflcieatl]'  Urge  to 
prodaoe  grapes  for  a  fifth  cf  the  annual  ohampagne  aupplj.  Faur-flfths  af 
the  champagne  drank  Is  therefore  qalle  hmooeut  ot  any  ■cquaintsnos  with 
Ote  pcodoetian  of  the  champagne  dlstricle.  Much  credit  ma^  Ije  doa  to  manu- 
fhetnren  of  wins  for  having  diaooverad  methods  whereby  a  deoooUon  or 
latiuian  ot  gooseberry,  rhubarb,  plums,  and  even  ol  tornipa— with  a  judiciaai 
addition  of  dhBmical  flaTonring  mattsr— can  be  passed  off  as  ohampasna,  or 
Uoeslle,  or  iperkling  hock ;  but  we  are  not  so  sore  that  credit  is  due  to  the 
diioovarer  ot  the  method  whereby  petroleum  is  made  to  do  duty  as  ohampagns. 
We  srs  neverthelai*  assured  that  American  mineral  oil  refiiwrs  and  brokers 
ssll  large  qaantilies  cf  their  oil  to  ahaapagua  makers.  •It  is  meohanieally 
mixed  with  glycerine,  is  then  aarsted  by  a  soda-water  machine,  and  is  IcohnL 
eally  known  as  'Bell  Ream.'  It  prcduees  headsobe  ot  the  very  wont 
dnolptlon,  severs  diarrhces,  and  lasting  avil  eSMts,  A  coaiignment  has,  it  la 
said,  reeehed  England,  etd  France." 


Never 
of  meronry,  and  the  green 


green  wax  tapers.    The  red  ones  contain  a  good  deal 


It  is  horrible  to  think  how  freely  photographers  nae  that  moat 
dangerous  poison,  cyanide  of  potassiom.  Remembw,  dear  reader,  what 
yon  rub  it  upon  your  hands  to  take  out  staina  that  there  is  nothing 
between  you  and  instant  4eath  but  a  cuticle  no  thicker  than  paper, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  abraded;  and  that  when  you  inhale  the 
fumes  the  poison  enters  yonr  system  by  absorption  throu^  the  delicate 
membrane  of  the  lungs.  Although  the  constant  nse  of  cyanide  may 
not  be  attended  by  immediate  bad  effects,  yet  yon  will  infallibly  pay 
the  penalty  for  anoh  folly  in  your  old  age.  Sooner  or  later  the  penalty 
mtut  be  paid. 

Qlyoerine  is  now  mnch  need  in  photography.  As  a  test  <A  its  purity 
rub  some  upon  the  handa.  It  ought  not  to  prodnoe  any  smarting  sen. 
sation  from  the  preaenoe  of  nnremoved  fatty  acids.  It  it  re^en 
Utrans  paper  it  will  render  platee  very  slow  which  have  been  coated 
with  a  hygroscopic  preservative  containing  it.   Pure  glycerine  is  neutral. 

Stoak  Yiearage,  mar  Chetter,  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

May  8,  1874, 

P.3. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  reouved  from  M.  Vidal  a  very  ■ 
pietty  apecimen,  which  I  wiU  deeoribe  in  my  next  letter,  and  will  also 
send  it  to  onr  Editors  to  exhibit.— T.  S. 


BAPiniTy  AMD  DENSITY  CO-EXISTENT  IN  EMCTLSION 

PLATES. 

To  the  EDiTOBfl. 

GiSTLXicsir, — Vour  exoellent  oarresp<mdrai^  Hr.  Sutton,  has  oftot 
said  ttiat  sensitiveneea  and  density  cannot  be  obtained  together  in 
emulsion  plates. 

This  used  to  be  the  ease,  but  I  have  now  found  an  entirely  novel 
method  of  makuig  pyroxylins ;  and  I  beg  to  submit  to  yon  a  few  platea 
that  you  may  judge  for  yooreedves.  Give  them  abont  tne  eipoanre  of  a 
wet  plate  and  develope  vrith  a  strong  alkaline  developer,  and  I  venture 
to  tlunk  you  will  admit  that  I  have  done  what  onr  friend  has  so  often 
challHnsed  me  to  dc-^I  am,  yonrs,  &c.,  H,  Btuakt  WOKTUr. 

AoMf^n  Soute,  Grove  End  Road,  N.  W.,  Hay  12,  1874, 

[Oar  opinion  of  theee  plates  will  be  found  expressed  in  "  Our 
Editorial  Table  "  in  anoUier  page.— EIds.] 


MB,  FERBANTI  AND  HIS  PB0CES3. 
To  the  Editors. 

GiHTLBKiH,—  As  one  of  the  "unsornpolous  individnals"  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Ferranti  in  his  letter  to  you  of  May  4tih,  I  very  mooli  regret  that 
a  reply  from  me  is  neoeaeary,  the  matter  being  purely  parsonoL 

I  am  a  licensee  ander  the  so-called  "  Ferranti- Turner  "  patent,  and 
have  paid  for  certain  exclusive  privileges,  including  the  right  to  keep 
the  method  in  my  own  hands  or  to  dispose  of  it  to  other  parties. 

As  it  is  probable  I  may  have  to  resort  to  legal  measures,  on  acconnt  of 
the  damage  to  my  interests  Mr.  Ferranti's  ' '  caution  "  and  letter  may 
have  oaoeed,  I  refrain  from  making  farther  remarlu.  I,  also,  bavo  to 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  jastice  and  honour  in  nUiTning  d^e  ri^t  to 
reply,  althoogh  not  specifically  named  in  the  letter  referred  to.— 

I  am,  yours,  Ic.,  A.  BnOTHBHS. 

itawAMler,  May  11,  1874. 

To  the  EDiTOBa. 

OrKmnas, — Mr.  Ferranti's  manifesto  in  your  issue  of  last  week  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  ill-advised.  Ha  ought  to  be  aware  that  he  sold  to 
Mr.  Brothen,  of  Moncheeter,  the  rieht  to  nse,  sell,  or  otherwise  employ 
at  his  discretion  what  is  known  sa  the  "  Ferranti-Tumer  "  prooeee,  and 
that  this  right  extended  over  an  area  of  more  than  three  hundred  square 
miles.  That  he  has  sold  this  right  to  Mr.  Brothen  is  evidenced  by  the 
agreement  which  he  (Mr.  Brothers)  holds.  That  agreement  I  have  seen, 
I  shonld  think,  a  doeen  times.  It  is  anthentioated  by  the  (to  me)  well* 
known  autographs  of  Mr.  Ferranti  and  Mr.  Turner.  Its  wording  ia 
concise,  its  meaning  nnmistakable,  and  its  harden  to  the  effect  I  have 
named,  Mr.  Ferranti's  statement  in  Ms  "caution"  that  "no  licensee 
is  at  liberty  to  work  for  other  photographers  in  bis  own  or  other  towns  " 
is  at  direct  vorianca  with  the  tarms  of  Mr,  Brothen'  agreement.  It  is 
calculatedtobehighlypreiadicial  to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Brothers  as  well 
as  to  my  own,  and  can  only  be  charitably  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Mr.  Ferranti  has,  in  this  instance  at  any  rate,  sold  a  privilege 
of  which  he  made  no  memorandum,  and  then  forgotten  all  abont  it. 

I  am  the  author  of  the  circular  which  has  moved  Mr.  Ferranti  m 
powwfuliy,  and  if  th«e  is  anvone  to  whom  the  title  is  applicable,  I  am 
"--  " ipnloua  individual  "who  seeks  to  "rob"  himof  bis  "due." 


t  "ny 


this  Journal  will  believe  for  a  moment  that  I  have  any  wiah  to  wibiesa 
or  take  part  in  depredations  npon  inventon ;  I  have  always  advocated 
fiuix  remuneration,  and  do  so  stiU.    At  the  same  tme  JTadvoe^  no 
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Im*  etnmOj  the  righti  and  pnviHiM  M^nired  by  punluM  from  them 
by  tUaii' diiaitf. 

"Til  trna  ths  vodd  *.u  nude  for  Onut, 
Bst  tvH  nude  tor  Stattu  too." 
In  ooBoloaioii  i  whilst  I  would  not  willinglj-  be  thouoht  capabls  of 
UMaa  ofioaoa  at  aU  the  idle  woidi  I  hear,  J  am  oertamlp  ofopmioa 

that  Mr.  Fenanti  on^t  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  hie 

. 1 1...1 1 J —  1..^^  ^^  alternatiw 

rothen  and  inye«  .. 
.  --.  D.  WDOTAHur, 

Tht  Doetm't  OoUage,  Bbtckpool,  May  9,  1874. 

FLUORINE  A3  AN  ACCELERATOR. 
To  the  Epitobs. 

GiNTLXiuK, — Id  jour  Uaue  of  Jamury  16,  under  the  heading 
PtvoTXBt  a*  aa  Aecatrator,  yon  anggest  the  lue  of  a  fluoride  in  dry- 
plate  work.  Hanug  had  the  troable  of  tending  nearly  a  hundred  mile* 
for  tome  fluoride  of  potaiainm  {label— "  JCtUium  Fluoral"),  I  Oiink  I 
.  ahotdd  Mnd  Qie  reaolta  of  a  oonple  of  tiiala  as  a  kind  of  "thank, 
offering"  for  the  intereat  yoa  ahow  in,  and  the  help  yon  extend  to, 
dn-plate  woiken. 

In  the  flnt  experiment  the  Snoride  waa  added  to  ealioine  preaar- 
rative  to  the  extent  of  one  grain  to  eaoh  onnce ;  the  effect  waa  no 
inoreaie  of  n^idity,  and  a  aort  of  granolaritr  in  the  finished  negative 
which  wu  entirely  abaent  in  plate*  made  with  the  lameemulaion  {exceu 
of  ailTer  fire  grain*  to  each  oance)  organified  with  plain  aalioine  preaer- 
Tktive.  The  fluoride  plates  wca:e  jiut  as  clean  and  free  from  fog  at  Uie 
othsia,  the  dntwide  leeming  to  have  no  effect  whatever. 

^M  aeoond  trial  waa  nude  by  adding  one  gnin  to  two  ounoec  of 
1>r6miaed collodion;  after  standing  tix  honra  it  had  apparently  takm 
np  about  one-half  of  it.  Six  drop*  of  nitric  acid  ware  then  added,  and 
the  ooUodion  waa  aansitiMd  (exceu  lA  silver  five  grains  to  each  onnce); 
after  itanding  twenty-fonr  hones  the  plate*  were  mad^  and  Wortley'a 
aalioine  preaervative  naed  a*  an  organifier.  The  platea  were  very 
doise,  lud  a  lort  of  brownish  tinge  by  transmitted  light,  and  by 
reBeoted  light  were  more  like  a  piece  of  enamelled  cardboud  than  any- 
thing I  oaa  compare  them  to. 

On  expoaing  and  developing  one  of  the  flaorids  platea  along  with  a 
^ta  made  in  my  oiaal  way  I  waa  mnch  gratifled  to  And  the  flncrids 
plat*  more  than  takx  at  rapid  as  the  oldatandard;  but  waa  puzzled 


_ ._    . .    „  .      . ......   .  .1  applying 

titrn  of  hypo.,  to  find  it  did  not  dear  the  plate.     I  qumIb  a  itronger 

_i_-i.  __   .=■_.      ,  11 ,...,  'Jie  piato  in  a  saturated 

eauft,  viz.,  not  the  least 


•olntion,  Wt  atill  no  affect     I  than  plaoed  the  plate  in  a  saturated 

aolntioit  for  fifteen  minntea,  with  the .      *■      •         

n  (d  daarin^ 


Mnaida«bly,  on  waebing  off  the  developer  and  applying  a  weak  solu- 

Tnie  pkte  now  looks  lika  a  pieoe  of  dense  o^al  glaas  with  a  negative 
image  printed  on  it.  A  strong  lolntion  of  oyaiuda  waa  afterwards  tried 
oni^  bnt  had  no  efieot 

Why  tiw  platea  acted  in  that  way  I  am  unable  to  ezplun,  and  have 
ixnne  to  the  conclusion  to  pnt  my  bottle  of  fiuoridt  away  carefully, 
JUitil  fnrtiier  experimenti  are  sanetted. 

Several  platea  orpmifiad  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea'a  albumen  preserva- 
tive (*ee  yovit  issue  of  April  10,  page  70)  have  given  sood  resaltt  as  fsr 
as  definition  of  distance  goes,  but  on  accoont  ofliaving  ssed  Mr. 
fanny's  gelatine  substratum  they  blistered.  Tliis  gelatine  substratum 
ia  to  mud>  better  than  albumen  for  diy  ptatei  that  I  would  advise  all 
dry-plate  worker*  to,  at  least,  ^ve  it  a  trial,  and  I  think,  thsy  will 
thank  Mr.  Tunny  for  hi*  artide  in  the  Almakao  (provided  they  don't 
use  a  gnm  preservative).— I  am,  youre,  Ac,  Liwu  T.  Youko. 

FhOoMphia,  U.S.,  Aprils.  1874. 

[Several  charming  unmonntad  ateraoicopio  prints  were  enolosed, 
for  wbioh  ws  thank  oui  coireapondent. — Edb] 


AHBWBE8  TO  CORRB8POKDBMTB. 

I^OtrTMpmuUnUthauldnnTvriUmMktidct  Bflhtpapir. 

«,*  Owfagt  lo  m  unuraally  hnvy  preasnre  upon  our  oatnmns  thia  week  we 

.    are  nluotaotl^  Bompelled.  to  leave  oTer  mmnr  aiticlM,  revievi,  and  uotloH, 

amaag  thtea  keins  Da&imaal<iations  frem  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  Mr.  J.  W. 

Ocn^,  and  Kr.  Jeieph  Collier ;  Review  of  the  Fhatogramla  at  tht  Inttr- 

nafienoJ  SxhiUlitn;  a  notioe  of  Uenn.  Harvey,  Beruoldi  and  C    ' 


Ca.BKca.— The  largest  itop  Is  j^,  the  smalleit  beins  about  ^. 

OJ>.— Thanks  Ik  memMandun  on  silver  reeiduei.    In  our  next. 

Av  IwrMviB.— I.  Tiy  the  earbonale  toning  bath.— 3.  Judson's  dye*  ate  the 

moat  sollabls  for  Ibis  purpoea. 
P.  BL— Oss  prctonltrate  of  iron  for  your  developer.    The  easiest  way  to  make 

it  is  by  double  deoompotltlan  with  equivalent  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron 

and  nitrate  of  barytaa. 
Batneav  Jons*.— W*  thara  wi^yon  in  your  great  interest  In  Mr.  M.  Carey 

Ilea's  nnr  emoltian  prootss.    We  shall  examine  the  print  to  which  yon 

dlreot  our  attention,  and  shall  oomannloate  with  you  on  the  anbject. 
A.  3.  Conin.— 1.  The  packets  contain  what  appear  to  be  the  natariali  for 

JnwoikBcf  aomekind.— 1.  Wedonot  knowaayebotulmeansof  pnrlfylBg 
.^^^kve  palm.<fl  barrel  eo  as  to  St  it  fbr  ocUsotlnK  ralnintir  in.    FeAapt 
-mspondntirill  npply  the  reqolnd  faftcaatloB. 


Aiuuns  (Barrhsad).^!.  The  pnteue  of  an  idr-babbla  in  a  leM  4a*s  ■■ 

I, more  hsnn  than  would  resnlt  ftamaipeekof  opaque  dirt  of  the  timaaiia 

upon  the  sBrtsee  of  the  lens— thst  Is  to  tay,  It  stopi  an  ''^''ni''*T'™iT  partlBa 

ofllgbt.    If  the  lens  be  otherwlte  good  it  would  be  unwiie  to  rqeotitcB 

this  aoore.— ^.  Seep  it  In  the  dark.— 3.  We  know  of  no  other  photomphia 

.    Bo<deties  in  this  oountty  bnt  those  mendoned  in  our  Auuiiao  br  tha 

H.  B.  BanxBLBT.— Onr  oocteqMBd«vt  aayt:— "I  sea  (hat  Cidontt  Tettley 
mmtious  in  sn  arliale  In  Tun  BaiTUK  Joubhal  of  PaorooupHi  of 
April  18,  1B73,  that  it  has  long  been  a  fiivanrite  method  of  hit  to  make  the 
breuiida  of  silver  aeparately,  and  than  add  it  to  the  collodion.  So  vou  know 
bowbt  preeeaded?  I  have  only  been  able  teprepai*  vtcy  anmijar  ^ttat 
by  tbit  method,  with  dark  (by  trtnuDltted  light),  cnpy-lihe  Umb  of  eeantr 

bromide  running  aoroei  the  plate." Aa  we  are  luabla  to  anaws  He. 

Berkeley's  aueiUon,  we  have  no  doubt  Colanel  Wottley,  with  hlt.tuai 
ooorte^,  wlu  give  the  inibrmatlm  requited. 

W.  FitRKB.— The  lenaitlve  matstlal  employed  by  H.  foubert  in  the  pnda»- 
tlon  of  hit  photographs  on  glati  in  enamel  eolonia  wDl  anawn  quite  well  Ibr 
reproduobig  negravee.  It  ia  very  tratitiTB,  requiring  an  axpMm  aMi*  a 
nntatire  in  lunthina  ttv  only  afew  laoanda.  The  preparaUcn  ia  oompoiad at 
folio  we : — 

Saturated  tolottou  of  bichiomate  of  """i""!* 6  diadhma. 

Honey S        ,, 

Albnmni S        „ 

OiatiUsd  wattt 20  to  80        „ 

Uli,  and  Bltar  in  the  itA  room.    Coat  the  plata^  diy  U  by  haat,  and  itMw' 
diaUly  eipote  It  under  the  nagatlve. 

J.  W.  G.— Wtiile  the  itit  larm  of  coDdenier  it  that  in  whi^  a  plano-oonvif 
or  mmiecn*  is  united  to  a  double  convex,  we  have  known  good  reauHi 
obtalaed  by  the  union  of  two  plano-convex  Itntea.  Bat  ia  the  event  of  the 
former  kind  beiw  employed  it  It  ntnnnHal  that  thn  tat  tide  be  jilaiil  Bast 
to  the  liKht.  Uoleet  thie  be  done  the  latter  conduiscr  *ill  prove  the 
better  of  the  two.  The  diimeter  of  oondeueT  found  to  be  OOtt 
geuaially  nufol  is  four  incbea.  Three  and  a-half  Inohet  prove  rather  toe 
email  for  ehovfug;  ■  ouehion-  or  dome-ihiped  piotareof  the  standard  lisei  fbr 
it  cause*  the  oomen  to  be  oat  olf;  but  for  a  ououlai  three-iaoh  pietais  thi* 
slu  will  aniwer  tuy  welL  The  beat  burner  it  that  In  which  the  gaaea  at* 
mixed  prevlgue  to  their  iiaufng  throuKhUisoridoaof  theUowpipeor  Jet;  but 
at  the  other,  or '' Uow-throQEh,"  kind  fi  ao  much  safbr  w«  adriM  ita  adt^itlM 
tn  pratnenee— at  laart  until  (he  exhibitor  toqoiiet  toau  knowledge  aad 
eiperienoe  with  the  lime  light.  If  a  light  other  than  the  oiyhjdio«L  ia_tf 
be  used  an  argand  paraffin*  lamp  will  {five  a  light  of  moi^  gteat»  mteaaitf 
than  comraen  gas,  no  matter  what  bnner  b  nwd  with  it 

Qio.  B.  WsiouT,— 1.  Poaryour  silver  tolntion  Into  a  flat  diah,  plaoe  It  In 


have  bam  Diidlied  and  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  veeael  at  a  black 
intoluble  body.— S.  To  preoipitate  bIvbt  in  a  matallto  form  boM  old  batbt  or 
other  Botutloat  of  the  nitiate  no  method  it  Mon  ready  or  oonvoiltnt  than  the 
Immenlon  fn  It  of  a  bar  or  clip  of  dean  oepper.  It  it  no  sooner  immtrted 
than  the  ritrer  TUihea,  aa  it  were,^  it,  forming  and  cUuging  to  it*  eidea 
until.  In  a  minute  or  two,  the  mist  beeoioe*  to  beaTy  at  to  blToiC  whn  lis 
place  it  immediattly  lupplied  by  a  frath  dipodt ;  and  thii  eonllnnea  mtll  all 
the  rilver  has  been  preolpllata^  leaviu  the  liquid  rrean  bom  tha  prtamea 
of  the  oopper  dlaaolVed  by  the  nittio  acta  which  pravlantly  held  the  sUnr  tn 
eolation. 


pBRiumsT  SaNarnvx  P^fbb.— Mr.  Riohardson  baa  deacrilied  befora 
the  Boston  Photographio  A**ooi«tioD  hit  method  of  preparing  per- 
manent sensitive  paper.  He  says  x — "  Snppoaing  that  yon  are  niing  a 
forty-fniin  bath,  slightly  alkaline,  prepare  the  following  which  we 
will  call  No.  2  !— 

Nitrate  of  silver 1  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 1    „ 

Loaf  sugar   32  gnuna. 

Citricaoid    -. 160      „ 

C.  P.  nitrio  add i  drop. 

Water   16  cunoea. 

Filter,  and  place  in  a  tnty  beside  your  uaual  bath,  which  we  will  call 
No.  1.  Float  your  paper  from  two  to  three  minutes  on  No.  1,  drain 
well,  and  place  directly  on  No.  2.  Leave  it  autll  a  second  sheet  is 
ready  to  remove  from  No.  1 ;  then  hang  the  first  up  to  dry.  Proceed 
in  the  same  manner  till  you  have  sufficient  to  last  a  week  or  more. 
When  diy  smooth  it  out  face  downward*  on  a  sheet  of  titane  paper, 
and  roll  it  back  iawardt,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  will  lie  flat  in  your 
drawer,  This  paper  will  now  keep  two  or  three  weeks  in  cool  weaUier, 
and  when  required  for  use  is  fumed  with  strong  ammonia  for  one  hour. 
After  faming  it  will  not  keep  *o  long,  but  may  be  relied  on  for  a  waA 
at  least.  Fnnt  alxtnt  the  usual  deptJi,  and  the  prints  will  keep  white 
before  toning  at  long  at  the  fumed  paper." 
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IS  FLATNESS  OF  FIELD  DESIRABLE  IN  A  LANDSCAPE 

LENS? 
"Wb  lisva  for  bo  long  b  period  been  ■conatomed  to  regtti  flatness  of 
field  u  an  easeDtiftlrsquiBila  ia  a  Undsospe  lens  that  we  La7e  never 
Uionght  it  worth  while  to  apekk  of  this  quality  or  to  enfonje  ita  value 
1^  any  tiffiment. 

During  the  past  weak,  however,  our  atteotion  has  been' speoialt; 
dirsiil«d  to  this  quality  by  a  eorrespandent  who  has  been  making 
MTSral  arneial  optical  ezperimenta  with  wide-angle  lenses,  and  who 
lias  but  the  resaldng  negativea  oarefully  examined  under  a  miaro- 
Bcope,  with  the  view  of  disooreriag  in  what  essential  point  a  leas  of  a 
apeoial  oonstmotion  differs  from  an  instrument  of  another  kiod,  botli, 
however,  being  of  the  aam«  focus  and  worked  with  a  diapluragm  of 
the  same  size. 

By  one  lena  distant  objects  and  the  portions  of  the  negative  all 
■lODg  (he  bonzontal  line  are  rendered  with  great  shaipDeBe,  the  eides 
of  the  piotnre  being  almost  as  well  delineated  as  tiie  centre ;  but 
■oma  Btoaes  and  shrubs  io  the  immediate  foreground,  and  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  camera,  are  less  sharp.  In  the  picture  taken  by  the 
other  lens  the  extreme  and  middle  distances  are  exquisitely  rendered, 
eapacially  near  the  oentre;  but  the  definition  becomes  impaired 
towKda  the  margin.  The  stones  in  the  immediate  foreground,  how- 
ever, are  better  defined  than  in  the  previons  ease. 

Without  instituting  any  invidious  oomparisona  between  tlie  powers 
and  pecnliai  qualities  of  the  two  lenses  to  wliiah  reference  has  been 
made  we  shall  take  the  subject  generally,  as  presented  by  the  experi- 
mentj,  aa  a  theme  for  a  few  remarks. 

The' value  of  a  lena^penda  upon  its  enitability  for  tlie  partioular 
ehus  of  work  to  whicli  it  ia  intended  to  be  appUed.  Let  na  take  two 
oaaae  of  quite  an  antithetical  character,  namely,  tlie  production  of  an 
iostantaneoua  street  scene  and  tlie  copying  of  an  GDgraving  on  a  scale 
ambramng  a  large  angle.  The  ooaditiona  to  be  fulfilled  here  are 
difiarent;  hence  the  optieal  means  bast  saited  for  the  one  would  be 
inadequate  for  the  other.  .  Let  us  analyse  these  conditions. 

To  lake  a  street  soene  we  assume  the  oannera  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
command  a  view  up  or  down  the  street :  the  oentre  of  the  pictnie  is 
therefore  aituated  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  aides,  which  rapidly 
approach  neater  to  the  lena.  Now,  what  is  to  be  noticed  here  ia  that 
tl)e  aeene  to  be  depicted  is  not  atretched  out  before  the  camera  in  a 
fine,  straight  sweep ;  hence,  if  a  lena  were  so  corrected  aa  to  project 
npoa  a  flat  plate  a  view  of  the  latter  charaoter,  it  would  be  imperfect 
whan  applied  to  the  delineation  of  a  converging  view,  because, 
aeoording  to  the  law  of  conjugate  focus,  tlis  portions  of  a  picture 
which  are  nearest  to  tlie  lens  have  their  images  formed  at  the  greatest 
distance  behind  it.  If,  therefore,  a  lens  were  so  corrected  as  to  bring 
to  a  foena  on  a  flat  plate  a  view  the  sides  of  which  were  at  a  much 
greater  diatanoe  from  the  point  of  sight  than  the  centre,  it  is  obvious 
ihst  the  nearer  these  aides  were  brought  to  Uie  lens,  the  cetilre 
remaining  unaltered,  the  more  out  of  focua  they  would  become ;  for, 
the  anterior  conjugate  focus  being  reduced,  the  pastertor  must  bs 
lengthened  io  a  corresponding  degree,  and  if  the  ground  glass  be  not 
moved  back  tliere  will  be  no  sharpness  in  the  picture.  Hence  a 
Iboi  that  Las  been  corrected  for  Satness  of  field,  distant  objects  being 


assumed,  is  not  perfect  when  applied  to  itie  taking  of  anch  a  subject 
as  a  street,  the  interior  of  a  ohuroli,  or  any  snbjeet,  in  short,  in  which 
an  oblique  pencil  throughout  the  lens  has  its  outer  con  jugate^  that 
is,  the  objectto  be  deUaeated — a  great  deal  closer  to  the  lens  than  the 
subjects  directly  in  front  of  the  lens,  which  are  reproduced  by  the 
axial  rays. 

The  above  is  the  law  referring  to  lenses  corrected  for  flatness ; 
but  it  bears  so  directly  upon  lenses  giving  a  round  field  that  a  few 
words  only  will  be  required  to  point  out  ita  application  to  them. 

It  is  admitted  by  every  optician  that  the  perfection  of  marginal 
definition  can  only  bogpbtained  in  conjunction  with  a  round  or, 
rather,  a  hollow  field.  But  aa  no  one  cares  to  take  his  photographs 
on  the  iuaide  of  a  bowl  or  a  watch  glass,  and  as  all  display  a  marked 
preferenoe  for  flat  plates,  tlie  flat  plate  must  ba  accepted  as  tlie 
primary  element  in  the  data  on  which  optioians  must  construct  their 
lenses.  They  have  to  secure  flatness  with  as  much  sharpness  and  as 
little  astigmation  as  possible ;  and  to  do  this  ia  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  calling  forth  the  highest  powers  of  the  optician.  It  may 
be  considered  as  an  axiom  that  in  proportioa  as  the  foous  of  tlie  oblique 
pencil  exceeds  that  of  the  axial  one  ao  does  astigmation  increaae. 

From  tiiis  we  learn  that,  if  a  lena  bs  properly  corrected  for  flatness 
of  field,  it  will  ba  of  all  othera  the  most  valuable  for  reproduciijg 
objects  on  a  plane  surface,  euch  as  maps,  engravings,  and  similar 
subjects.  It  will  also  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  kind  of  lena  for 
landscapes  and  architectnral  subjects,  and,  indeed,  for  everything 
likely  to  be  depicted  by  photographic  means,  with  the  exception  of 
those  subjects  in  which  the  sides  and  foreground  approach  near  to 
the  camera,  such  na  streets  and  interiors  of  ohurchea.  For  these  a 
lens  giving  a  round  field  will  be  beat.  It  will  also  answer  well  for 
landscapes  if  Uie  artist  consider  it  good  taste  to  give  to  the  unim- 
portant objects  usually  lying  scattered  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture 
a  degree  of  sharpuesa  which,  superadded  to  the  necessarily  large  scale 
on  which  they  are  produced,  scarcely  fails  in  being  somewhat  offettsiva. 

Bnt  eveu  with  a  lens  perfectly  corrected  for  flatness  it  ia  not  only 
possible,  but  it  is  a  coraparativaly  easy  matter,  to  render  the  fore- 
ground quite  sharp,  if  that  be  deaii-able.  When  tlie  camera  (and  the 
effect  to  be  described  is  moat  noticeable  when  a  lens  of  long  focus 
is  used)  is  pointed  to  a  view,  and  the  focus  made  as  sharp  as 
possible,  no  matter  how  perfect  tlie  lens  tlie  immediate  foreground 
will  be  indistinct  from  ila  being  out  of  focus.  But  to  equaliee  tlie 
definitioit  nil  that  is  requited  is  to  "  swing  "  the  camera  back  in  such 
a  way  as  to  witlidraw  the  upper  part  of  the  ground  glass  from  the 
lens,  when  immediately  every  object  becomes  sharp.  The  central 
portion,  and  all  along  the  horizontal  line  of  the  piotnre,  previonsly 
quite  sharp,  does  not  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree ;  while  the  fore- 
ground, which  recently  appeared  blurred,  becomes  crisply  defined. 
It  is  a  case  of  gain  secured  at  the  expense  of  no  loss. 


LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY    RESULT  OP  THE 

PLEBISCITE. 
Wr  have  to  announce  the  last  effort  of  this  Society  to  rehabilitate 
iiself.     Last  week  ive  recorded  the  disorder  prevailing— how  that 
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everybody  would  resign,  that  nobodj  would  take  olHoo,  and  that  all 
sliirked  responaibility— and  how  tliat,  after  a  sober  endeavour  to 
furm  an  exeoutiTe  aocordiuf;  to  law  and  order,  a  sudden  fit  of  law- 
lessueHs  aeizad  a  few  memberH,  and,  instead  of  obeying  their  lawB< 
Uiej  determined  to  adopt  a  pMusoiU—%a  universal  appatl  to  the 
members— to  nam«  and  elect  by  the  same  action  whoever  they  ohoae 
for  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  membara  of  Gonnoil.  A  oom- 
mittee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  cany  thia  out.  Duriog  the  week 
this  committee  issued  a  list  of  some  three  hundred  names — including 
lionorary  members  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote,  non-resident  members 
who  could  not  possibly  be  communieated  witli  in  time,  and  persons  who 
disclaim  being  members  at  all — for  the  members  to  piok  out  of  the 
eulira  number  the  names  of  those  whom  tliey  would  choose  to  fill  the 
various  offioea  in  the  Society.  The  committee,  however,  assumed 
the  power  to  make  a  selection  of  whom  thay  thought  most  proper  to 
be  elected  by  printing  oertain  names  in  ilalios  and  recommending 

Accordingly  on  Tuesday  little  more  tlian  a  score  of  Ike  members 
assembled  to  hear  the  result  of  this  illegal,  irregular,  haphazard 
scramble  for  oEBce.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  appear  to  have 
treated  this  unsolicited  appeal  with  contempt,  for  tliey  declined  to 
recognise  tliepUbiicUe  by  not  returning  the  prepaid  envelopes.  About 
one  hundred  did  send  in  their  marked  lists,  and  the  result  of  this 
longb-and-tumble  election  is  amusing.  There  were  no  fewer  than 
thirUeit  Presidents  proposed,  about  twenty  Vice-Piesidents,  and  as 
many  as  eighty  members  of  Council.  • 

Anything  more  ludicrona  could  aoaroely  be  conceived  in  the  way  of 
popular-elaction-run-mad.  The  hundred  members  voting,  supposing 
they  were  all  members,  managed  to  propose  no  fewer  than  one  kundred 
and  thirteen  candidates  for  ticeMy-tuo  offioei.  The  marvel  ts, 
when  the  offices  had  thus  been  going  a-begging,  that  so  many 
should  be  found  ansiona  to  fill  them.  Nearly  everybody  must  have 
voted  for  himself,  how  otlierwiaa  could  eighty  candidatea  for  the  Coun- 
cil be  found  oot  of  a  hundred  voters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thirteen 
PreHdents  and  twenty  Vice-Presidents.  After  bU  there  is  a  little 
modesty  left,  and  it  was  only  one-third  out  of  the  whole  nnmbar  who 
voted  for  himself  to  fill  tlie  positions  of  President  and  Vice-Presidents. 

After  a  laborious  enumeration  of  more  than  three  hours,  the 
names  of  the  members  chosen  for  tlie  doubtful  honours  were  an- 
nounced. We  are  bound  to  say  that  in  this  haphazard  fashion  some 
of  the  best  members  of  tlia  Society  were  at  the  head  of  tlie  poll, 
though  many  equally  good  had,  iu  the  scramble,  been  omitted. 

The  result  of  the  phbiscitt,  as  such,  is  a  failure.  Ths  only  value 
it  could  have  had  as  an  appeal  to  the  members,  above  and  beyood 
the  laws,  was  to  receive  a  verdict  of  the  members  as  a  whole.  But 
when  only  a  considerable  minority  takes  part  in  the  proceeding  the 
value  of  the  entire  afiair  falls  to  the  groond.  The  gentlemen,  there- 
fore, who  ere  elected  hold  such  dubious  authority  that  at  best  they 
can  only  be  considered  a  "  provisional  government."  They  are  in 
office  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Society,  and  are  elected  only  by  a 
nunoiity,  as  the  highest  votes  for  any  one  is  not  one-quarter  of  th6 
number  of  the  voting  papers  sent  out. 

These  gentlemen  must  remember,  also,  tliat,  in  addition  to  tlie 
irregular  conditions  under  which  they  take  authority,  the  manner  in 
which  the  voting  papers  were  sent  cut  is  open  to  grave  suspicion. 
Many  papera  were  received  by  persons  to  whom  thay  should  not 
have  been  sent,  and  others  wera  filled  np  and  dehvered  by  persons 
to  whom  they  were  not  sent.  If  voting  papers  be  in  future  adopted 
some  better  plan  must  be  clioseu  to  prevent  tlie  whole  thing 
degenerating  into  a  farce.  In  the  recording  of  the  votes,  also, 
serious  objection  must  he  taken  to  the  method  adopted  of  adding 
votes  to  tlie  Vice-Presidents  which  were  given  for  President; 
in  like  manner  adding  votes  given  to  the  Vice-Presidents  to  swell  Dp 
the  amount  as  Councillors. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  he  the  duty  of  the  persons  Uius 
iu  ofiice— it  would  be  an  abuse  o(  words  to  call  tUem  elected — to  at 
once  proceed  witli  the  least  delay  in  getting  the  laws  amended,  to 
enable  a  genuine  election  to  be  held  which  will  relieve  the  office- 
bearers fruin  the  opprobrium  of  illegahly  uuder  whioli,  uutil  that 
time,  they  must  cerlniuly  remniu. 


ON  THE  METHOD  AND  CHEMISTRY  OF  APPLYINa  | 
ALBUMEN  AS  A  SUBSTRATUM. 
Some  little  dieoasnon  has  been  raised  by  the  remarkf  of  oar  t 
correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  upon  the  desiiability  of  n 
albumen  as  a  substratum.     We  have  been  induced  to  return  to  (k 

ibject  because  it  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  mewia  to  thP 
working  photographer  time,  and  time  means  money.  It  ffim 
him  a  facility  in  the  execution  of  his  business  opeiaticma  diJBcnh  if 
appreciation  except  by  those  who  have  worked  with  it. 

The  usual  method  of  using  albnmen  as  a  substratum  has  bea 
described  in  our  article  upon  this  subject  published  on  tha  1)  th  nH, 
and  the  method  of  which  we  are  about  to  present  details  is  giv^ 
upon  tlie  authority  of  a  practical  man  who  has  nsed  the  albnm«n  foe 
many  years.  His  remark  was — "  There  is  evidently  soma  divans^ 
of  opinion  upon  the  relative  desirability  of  using  albomea  «■  ft  sab- 
stratum.  If  they  use  acetic  acid  and  not  ammonia,  as  I  do,  then  ; 
will  never  be  any  diversity  of  opinion.  I,"  continued  our  intonaMai, 
"  once  used  ammonia,  and  tlie  results  were  sometimes  nncertsiD;  As 
ammonia  seemed  occssionally  to  produce  fogginesa  and  bad  negklna 
without  any  apparent  cause,  but  I  have  never  been  tionUsd  aincet 
nsed  acetic  acid."  It  is  just  possible  that  the  freshneaa  of  tts 
albumen  may  have  something  to  say  to  this  question;  in  bnt,  lU 
the  acUoD  of  the  ammonia  may  be  different  with  diiEBi«nt  tA»tm  d 
the  albumen.  Take  the  sulphur  of  the  albumen,  for  instanae.  1 
sUght  chemical  change  in  the  white  of  the  egg  may  result  in 
formation  of  a  sulphur  and  ammonia  compound,  which  | 
fogging  and  other  bad  results. 

Thus  albumens  from  different  sources  exhibit  different  propertMS, 
and  this  is  ehown  in  a  marked  way  as  regards  the  mstmer  in  wloA 
the  sulphur  is  tied  in  the  molecule.  Thus  blood  albumen,  wlm  ' 
boiled,  does  not  give  np  any  of  its  sulphur  (sulphur  is  a  aompotiatl 
part  of  albumen]  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  most  of  ths  eg| 
albumens  do ;  and  this  is  most  marked  in  those  ^ga  which  ace  a 
little  stale.  Who  has  not  observed  tlie  difi'erent  character  of  tbi 
white  of  a  fresh-laid  egg  from  that  of  a  stale  one?  Even  its  phyncsl 
appearance  is  not  the  same. 

As  we  are  on  tlie  subject  it  will  be  interesting  to  go  a  little  farihst 
into  the  chemistry  of  this  substance.  Its  composilion  may  be  gira  , 
as  being  that  formulated  by  Lieberkiihn,  namely —  I 

C„  H,,.  N,.  80,.'  I 

This  highly-organised,  or  bnilt-np,  compound,  as  we  may  taiv  i| 
Is  easily  changed  or  decomposed,  its  complexity  forming  &  smkb 
of  fragiUty.  The  above  composition  is  based  upon  the  centeHnsal  am- 
position  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  egg  albumen,  and  blood  MnOi 
gives  almost  identical  results: — 

Carbon 63'8 

Hydrogen T'l 

Nitrogen  16'7 

Oxygen 2»1 

Sulfur    1-8 

100- 
Now,  although  the  above  composition  ia  very  constant — in  hd, 
we  may  say,  represents  the  composition  of  albumen  from  sU  noons 
—  there  is  reason  to  thiuk  that  this  substance,  as  met  with,  is  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  compounds.  Thus,  lAoording  to  ths  exp*n> 
meuta  of  Lebonta  and  Goumoens,  albumen  is  a  mixtora  of  tn 
bodies — one  of  which  is  solubls  in  acetic  add,  whilat  the  othoi  il 
not  The  soluble  modification  is  precipitated  by  potash  nnetasngad. 
And,  again:  the  general  properties  of  albumen  vary  very  eonsidap 
ably  with  the  source  from  which  it  is  procured. 

An  albumen  has  been  obtained  iu  the  human  body  which  ia  act 
precipitated  by  ebullition,  and  is  dissolved  by  water  after  being  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol.  Another  variety  from  the  aama  Bonraa  gives 
no  precipitate  witli  hydrochloric  acid.  There  is  even  s  madsd 
difference  in  the  albnmeu  obtained  from  difCerent  tribes  of  biidi- 
The  characteristics  of  albumen,  as  generally  described,  are  thoss 
found  to  appertain  to  the  gallinaceous  birds ;  but  tlio  albamen  ct 
waterfowl,  when  diluted  with  three  parts  of  watet,  is  nut  eoagolalel 
by  heat— it  is,  however,  cgsgiUated  by  uiUao  Mid— irl)il«(  Qt»  ilbft-  < 
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man  of  pndueotiB  birdi  (birds  of  w)  ^^  n^thet  ooasnlated  b; 
be«t  or  ij  nitria  acid ;  jet,  bb  for  as  we  oaa  jet  toll,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  ohemical  oompoution.  It  ttmet,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  th&t  the  white  of  egg  is  merelj  a  aolntion  of  albumen  with 
mBnj  other  inbatanoea,  and  that  the  fact  of  it  ooagnlaling  into  « 
solid  mnaa  might  give  a  verj  esaggerated  notion  of  the  amonnt  of 
Blbainen  preaent.  It  is  reallj  a  verj  weak  Eolution,  as  will  be  seen 
below ;  and  the  small  amonnt  of  albnmen  preient  reallj  forma  but 
*  proportion  of  the  solids,  wkioh  must,  in  a  great  meaaUTe,  play 
s  verj  important  part  as  regards  the  chemical  reactions.  The  white 
of  U)e  egg,  beaidea  free  gaaea,  contuna  fat,  angar,  indefinite  extrae- 
tiva  matter,  and  a  considerable  qnantitj  of  free  salts. 

The  following  are  Lehmann'a  flgnres,  representing  the  composition 
of  ordinarj  poultrj  eggs ; — 

Water  62  to  88  per  cent. 

Albumen  in  combination  with  soda 12  6      „ 

Odier  extraoliTe  matters  ,.„.     314    „ 

(containing  a  small  qnonlitj  of  bt  and  angar). 

Inaolnble  phoaphatea '19    „ 

Soluble  salts -68    „ 

The  eompoaidon  of  the  asli  parlicularl;  bears  upon  tlie  pbotographio 
qaeatioD,  and  forma  a  large  percentage  of  the  dried  residue.  It 
ftTsrSiges  from  three  to  eight  per  cent. 

The  centesimal  composition  of  the  ash  of  ponltrj  eggs  is  u 
follows : — 

Chloride  of  Bodinm  ("aalt")  8j7 

Chloride  of  potaaaiam 25'eT 

Potash , |l'43 

Soda  ia-40 

Lime  flUS 

Magnesium    2'09 

Peroxide  of  iron   2  09 

Pho^horio  acid IS'39 

(acids  calculated  as  anltf drides). 

SDlphnrio  aoid  064 

Garbonio  aeld    0  01 

Siiica 705 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  tlie  chief  oharaoteristioa  of  this  aah  maj 
be  given  aa  follows:— The  white  of  the  egg  has  tlie  most  com. 
plicated  composition  as  regards  ita  minwal  oonstitueuts,  and  so  far 
differs  from  the  jolk,  which  is  only  rich  in  phosphates.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  supply  of  the  undeveloped  chick  as  regards  mineral  foods.  It 
may  be  remarked,  therefore,  that  the  while  of  an  egg  is  a  solution  of 
albumen  proper  (Gim  KikNh  SO>i}  with  a  large  proportion  of  chlo- 
ride of  polaaaiiim  and  sodium  and  free  soda  and  potaeh,  because  the 
amonnts  of  fixed  acids  are  not  sufficient  to  saturate  tlie  alkaline  bases, 
We  must  reserve  our  remarks  npon  the  application  of  albumen 
nntil  next  week,  as  these  details  have  extended  to  a  considerable 
length,  and  are  yet  important  in  understanding  the  methods  of 
applying  albumen. 

WESTON'S  ROTARY  BURNISHER. 
Tsa  eombination  of  heat  and  friction  to  the  surface  of  photographs, 
now  beginning  to  be  recognised  aa  "  hot  burniehing,"  appears  to  bid 
fair  to  beooms  one  of  the  institntiona  of  this  country.  Altliough 
only  a  few  months  have  elapaed  since  tlie  "  hot  bumiahers"  of  the 
Weaton  model  were  first  imported  &om  America,  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  &ct  that  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  popular!^  and  are 
daily  growing  In  favour. 

In  November  last  wa  gave  a  drawing  and  detailed  aocount  of 
Weston's  rotary  bnmiaher,  to  which  we  refer  thtae  who  are  deairons 
of  becoming  aeqaaiuted  with  its  mechanical  details,  as  well  as  with 
its  elaima  aa  an  useful  photographic  adjunct  which  has  secured  the 
protection  of  a  patent.  This  inventioa  ia  now  being  largely  intro- 
dnoed  into  this  country  by  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Bass,  of 
Bangor,  Haine,  U.S.,  who  ia  at  present  in  London  with  a  view  to 
eatabliahing  sgendes  for  the  sale  of  the  burnisher.  This  he  intends 
doing  through  tlie  meana  of  a  few  "  head  oentraa,"  such  as  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Bouch  and  Co.  in  London,  Messrs.  Haaan  and  Co.  ia  Glas- 
gow, Mr.  J.  J.  Atkioson  in  Liverpool,  and  sofbrtfa. 


We  have  seen,  at  Messrs.  Bench  and  Co.'s,  the  rotary  bnmtshei 
in  operation,  and  find  that  its  action  is  exceedingly  simple,  white  the 
surface  which  the  print  aoquires  after  being  paased  through  the 
machine  partakes  of  the  oharacter  of  that  of  a  fine  enamel.  Hot 
pressure  rollers  have  long  been  known  aa  providing  the  meana  of 
imparting  a  hx  greater  amonnt  of  smoothaess  and  finish  to  a  photo- 
graph ii'.urt  conld  be  obtained  by  plain  cold  rolling;  bnt  by  hot 
buntUhing  there  is  not  onlj  smoothness  but  a  high  degree  of  glossy 
polish  imparted,  tiie  result  of  friction,  under  a  very  powerfnl  pres* 
sure,  against  a  poliBhed  and  ronnded  rib  of  hot  metal. 

A  few  months  since  a  Parisian  oame  to  this  country  to  take  orders 
for  bnrnishers  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Weston,  and  succeeded,  we 
understand,  in  disposing  of  several.  There  are  two  points  in  these 
French  burnishers  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  professional  readers.  The  first  is  this — the  burnisher  in  the 
French  ones  is  made  of  highly-tempered  polished  steel ;  but  as 
steel,  no  matter  how  hard  it  be  tempered  originally,  soon  becomes 
permanently  soft — nearly  aa  soft  as  malleable  iron — under  the  pro- 
tracted heat  b)  which  rotary  burnishers  are  necessarily  subjected  its 
efficiency  rapidly  declines,  and  scratches  are  apt  to  result.  Weston 
uses  a  very  hard  alloj,  which  is  not  affected  by  heat.  The  second 
point  is  one  of  even  greater  importance.  The  French  rollers  being 
direct  infringements  of  the  Weston  patent  (the  specification  of 
which  will,  he  found  at  page  529  in  our  volume  of  last  year)  any 
person  in  whose  possession  one  of  the  French  burnishers  is 
found  is  in  danger  of  being  proceeded  against  for  infringing  the 
patent 

Acting  in  the  interests  of  some  whom  we  know  to  be  daily  engaged 
In  using  the  pirated  invention  we  have  made  inquiries  fironi  Mr.  Bess 
as  to  his  intentions  with  respect  to  those  who  have,  by  purchasing  an 
article  having  no  legal  locur  ttandi,  unwittingly  done  injury  to  the 
inventor.  He  replies  that  he  is  disposed  to  treat  these  unintentional 
"  sinners  "  with  the  greatest  hberslity — namely,  to  requeat  each  to 
pay  a  small  royalty  for  the  use  of  the  machine.  This  will  entirely 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case. 

Among  specimens  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Bass,  and  which 
were  finished  by  the  burnisher,  are  some  charming  portraits  taken 
by  Mr.  Weston  liimself,  who,  we  are  informed,  is  an  amateur  plioto- 
grapher.  His  artistio  work  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  that 
gentleman,  both  the  lighting  and  the  photographic  treatment  tteing  of 
a  high  class  aa  respects  arrangement  and  manipulation.  Two  por- 
traits— one  representing  a  young,  fair,  blooming  daughter  of  America, 
and  the  other  one  of  that  oountiy's  old  weather-beaten  aons,  rugged, 
wrinkled,  and  devoid  of  any  eemblance  of  adipose  tissue — are  capital 
apecimens  of  Mr.  Weston's  work.  A  portrait  of  a  liltle  fellow  of  three 
summers,  rejoicing  in  his  first  pair  of  knickerbnckers,  eqoallj  stamps 
Mr.  Lamson,  of  Portland.  Maine,  as  a  very  able  photographer,  while 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  tliat  some  specimens  by  Mr.  Nntman,  of 
Montreal,  quite  sustain  the  reputation  of  an  artist  with  whose  name 
our  readers  have  long  befn  familiar. 

From  the  results  of  trials  made  on  pictures  supplied  by  oureelves 
we  arrive  at  the  conclnsion — which  may,  however,  afterwards  be 
qualified — tliat  in  order  to  secnre  the  highest  attainable  degree  of 
gloBs  and  polish  it  is  necessary  the  paper  should  have  been  etrcngly 
albumenised.  The  best  picturs  among  ell  those  glazed  by  the 
Weston  bumiBher  which  we  have  yet  seen  was  one  supplied  by 
ourselves  in  order  to  test  the  full  capabilities  of  the  machine.  It 
was  printed  upon  double  albumenised  paper;  that  is  to  say,  paper 
in  which  the  first  coating  of  albumen  had  been  coagulated  by  steam, 
and  which  thus  became  a  suhBtratum  for  the  second  or  printing 
layer  of  the  same  material. 

It  will  afibrd  us  pleasure  to  sea  these  bumiahsis  gensrally 
adopted. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

[Tnian  NoTica.] 
Has  the  series  of  International  Exhibitions  proved  a  total  failure  ? 
Whether  thia  be  tlie  case  or  not  one  thing  is  evident — the  Commis- 
aionsrs  have  decided  that  instead  of  being  carried  on  for  a  presoribad 
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number  of  yeara  agreeably  with  tha  programme  originally  decidod, 
tliey  Bhtdl  terminate  at  the  dose  of  the  pieaent  Exiubitton;  lienoa 
the  Slst  of  October  will  eee  the  project  abaudoned. 

We  need  not  here  pause  to  inquire  nhat  cauaea  have  operated 
to  bring  about  auoU  a  collapae.  Speaking  from  a  pLotograpbio  point 
of  Tiew,  it  IB  not  at  all  difficult  to  aoconnt  for  the  apathy  beBtoned 
upon  th«  collection — at  least  by  pbotograpbera.  "  Who  would  waste 
time,"  aaid  one  in  our  hearing,  "  to  go  and  see  a  lot  of  old  photo- 
gtapliB  that  were  more  than  thoroughly  examined  at  last  year's 
pbotographio  exhibitioa,  and  which  stars  at  yon  from  every  print- 
seller's  window  ? "  This,  although  only  partially  true,  really 
expresses  tbe  feelings  of  many  photographers  and  photograph- 
fanoieri.  It  is  only  partially  Ime,  because,  although  the  majority  of 
the  pictures  are  "  old  "  in  the  sense  referred  to,  all  are  not  so.  The 
photographic  coUection  ths  first  year  was  exceedingly  good ;  but 
eaoii  year  since  it  has  been  rapidly  waning  in  interest — in  some 
respect  or  other  the  result  of  mismanagement. 

We  have  now  done  with  fault-finding,  and  tesnme  onr  notice  of 
the  pictures. 

It  is  a  common  biling  with  many  who  take  portraits  in  the  "  Rem- 
brandt" or  shadow  style  to  overdo  tlia  effect,  and  to  produce  pictures 
arresting  atteuUon  merely  from  their  patcbiness.  Every  parson  is 
aware  of  the  kind  of  illumination  produced  when  a  sitter  is  placed 
at  one  side  of  the  only  window  in  a  private  room,  the  spectator 
being  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  window,  and  close  to  the  centre  of 
tlia  room.  This  description  of  effect  is  much  more  striking  than 
artistic;  bat  it  is  precisely  that  which  is  too  often  obtained  by  some 
who  aim  at  abnormal  and  sensational  effects  in  lighting.  The 
whites  are  patchy  and  eaten  up,  as  it  were,  no  detail  being  visible; 
while,  j)«r  corttra,  the  shadows  are  heavy  and  unnaturally  black.  Uf 
pictures  of  tliis  kind  there  are  aevcral  in  tbe  Exhibition,  and  three 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Boucher  partake  of  such  a  character.  We  the  more 
willingly  select  pictures  by  tliis  artist  for  tbe  purpose  of  illustrating 
what  we  consider  a  defect,  becanse  ha  has  several  others  which  are 
not  only  entirely  free  from  it,  but  possess  very  high  merit — not, 
indeed,  inferior  to  any  in  the  Exhibition. 

Signot  Lombard!  exbibite  largely,  bis  portraits  being,  as  Qsnal,  very 
carefully  executed.  Of  these  The  Speaker  (4.f54)  is  a  favourable 
example. 

Diiy  Dreamt,  by  the  Misses  Davison,  is  an  arUstic  presentment  of 
a  sami-dresaed  lady  looking  down  with  wistful  eyes  upon  what  appears 
to  be  a  shattered  bunch  of  grapes,  evidently  suggosU  ve  of  tlie  pleasures 
of  the  preceding  evening,  tlie  incomplete  recovery  of  tlio  fair  one  from 
the  consequences  of  her  "  pleasant  dissipation"  being  perceptible  in 
her  woebegone  looks,  dishevelled  looks,  and  that  generally -undefined 
appearance  which,  in  one  of  the  male  eex,  would  be  associated  with 
"  seediuess." 

As  a  specimen  of  oolonring,  Mr.  Perkins's  picture  (43CS)  is  pecu- 
liarly excellent;  but  this  work,  together  with  two  coloured  portraits 
of  children  by  Mies  Emma  Cooper,  Mr.  Crnwshay's  Englinh  Oentle- 
niitn,  and  several  other  pictures  have,  unfortunately,  been  liung  upon 
a  wall  close  to  a  window,  necessitating  the  eyes  of  ths  spectator  being 
wellnigh  blinded  by  a  powerful  flood  of  south  light. 

Mr.  Earl  contributes  some  very  fine  pictures  of  curlewa,  mallards, 
guinea  fowls,  and  wild  duoke.    These  are  nearly  lifesize. 

AltliouRh  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Grawshay  has  not  surpassed  bis  por- 
trait at  Dr.  Diamond,  to  which  we  referred  last  year,  there  are, 
notwitheCsuding.  among  his  portraits  of  ladies  some  which  approach 
very  closely  to  it  in  excellence.  Among  these  we  might  cite 
Reverie  (44S1)  as  being  a  very  charming  picture. 

Mr.  F,  M.  Sutcliffij — a  young  artist  whose  works  at  the  London 
Pliotograpliic  Society's  Exhibition  enabled  us  to  spaak  of  his  artielio 
efforts  in  terms  of  commendation — exhibits  sevsral  capital  pictures, 
amongst  them  being  The  Wixard'i  OUn  and  A  Cottage  in  the  Wood. 

Colonel  Stuart  Worlley,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  Mr. 
Biunohard,  Mesara.  A,  and  J.  Boul,  Mr.  Cocking,  and  others  exiiibit 
more  or  less  largnly ;  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  lliese  artists,  and  also 
several  otiier  exhibitors,  show  works  with  which  that  portion  of  the 
public  who  admire  plioLographs  have  already  made  acquaintance 
under  otlnr  circumstances. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE  WITHOUT  FEEE  SIL7ER. 
I  TuiNK  the  whole  photographic  world  onght  to  thank  Mr.  U.  Car^ 
Lea  for  his  invesiigaiiona  in  emulsions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bis 
applicBliun  of  the  mineral  acids  M  the  preparation  of  emnlaiona 
containing  free  nitrate  of  silver  was  the  discovery  which  first  mods 
rapid  dry  plates  really  practicable  and  reliable ;  and,  whatever  new 
methods  of  preparing  them  may  be  discovered,  his  will  remain,  in 
my  opinion,  the  simplest  and,  in  most  respects,  the  beat  for  genei>l 
use.  In  all  my  own  inveatigaiions  I  have  used  his  formnlse  a«  a 
starting  point,  and  once  for  all  wish  to  render  him  tbia  etadit. 

But  that  ths  office  of  the  free  nitrate  has  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood is  apparent  from  recent  experiments  I  have  iMde  with  a 
view  to  preparing  an  emulsion  capable  of  long  keefSDg  with- 
out losing  its  good  qnallties.  I  have,  for  instance,  prepared  an 
emulsion  with  ths  largest  quantity  of  free  nitrate  which  it  would 
carry,  using  nitrio  acid  as  a  restrainer,  and,  after  preparing  a  bstoh  td 
plates,  converted  the  whole  of  the  free  nitrate  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  excess  of  bromide,  and  then  prepared  more  plates,  and  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  sanaitiveness  of  the  two  lots  was  prodnced. 
A  third  batch,  made  from  an  emulsion  prepared  with  exoeas  of  ailver 
at  the  outset,  and  without  nitric  acid,  the  excess  being  afterwarda 
converted,  was  equally  sensitive  with  the  others. 

It  ia,  in  fact,  seriously  to  be  doubted  if  free  nitrate  can  remain  in 
a  washed  place.  I  recently  prepared  an  emulsioD  bj  precipitation  of 
the  pyroxylii^  and  bromide  of  silver  in  water  and  re-aoInUoa  in 
alcohol  and  other  after  thorough  washing.  I  added  to  this  a  trace  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  films  blackened  from  the  addition  of  one 
grain  of  salicine  per  ounce  of  emulsion,  while  a  film  washed  only 
until  water  would  flow  over  it,  though  it  was  highiy  charged  wi^ 
nitrate,  on  being  poured  showed  no  evidence  of  it  on  application  of 
a  concentrated  solution  of  tannin  or  sulphate  of  iron.  These  raanlts 
set  one  thinkiDg  on  the  office  of  the  free  niirate. 

The  value  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  giving  density  is  inoonceiT- 
able,  but  it  most  certainly  does  diminish  sensitiveness.  I  prepared 
some  months  ago  a  stable  emulsion,  of  which  I  sent  a  bottle  to  Mr. 
Mawdsley,  who  prepared  from  it  some  plates,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  by  his  own  process  and  soma  by  Mr.  Lea's.  These  he 
sent  to  me,  with  private  marks  unknown  to  me,  for  exposure  and 
development.  On  comparison  he  found  the  plates  made  from  my 
own  emulsion  much  more  rapid  than  either  of  tlie  others.  For 
sensitiveness  to  feeble  radiations  there  was  no  comparison  between 
Ihem.  Yet  my  emulsion  hod  two  grains  per  ounce  exoaaa  of  bro- 
mide of  ammonium. 

In  spile  of  all  drawbacks,  I  still  look  to  an  ultimate  perfection  of 
the  emulsion  process  as  the  great  desideratum  in  dry-plate  photo- 
graphy; and  some  of  my  recent  experiments  encourage  ma  in  tha 
hope  that  we  may  secure  an  emulsion  which  shall  have  indefinite 
kes^ng  qualities  and  require  neither  washing  nor  preservative. 

W.  J.  Srnims. 

EMULSIFYING  BROMIDE  OF  BILTER. 
In  compliance  with  yonr  request  in  last  week's  Journal  to  give 
information  as  to  making  an  emulsion  from  bromide  of  silver  direct, 
I  would  remind  Mr.  Berkeley  that  such  an  emulsion  has  to  be  made 
Uke  a  Mayonaiee  sauce — gradually,  and  with  much  stirring. 

The  most  convenient  way  is  to  place  the  bromide  in  a  mortar,  and 
gradually  incorporate  it  by  stirring  into  the  collodion  Uttle  by  little. 
The  mere  shaking  up  of  the  two  aubstanoes  is  of  no  use.  Clota  and 
lumps  are  sure  to  remain  persistently  in  the  emulsion,  and  no 
shaking  will  get  rid  of  them.  H.  Sruasi  Wobilzt. 


MOIST  FILMS. 
I  HAVE  just  received  the  following  letter  from  a  gentleman  redding 
at  San  Jose  de  Flores,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  putting  certain  queationa 
respecting  moist  films,  which  he  requests  me  to  answer  either  by 
private  letter  or  tlirough  the  medium  of  this  Journal.  In  the  latter 
case  (which  I  shall  adopt  because  my  remarks  may  perhaps  be  of  nse 
to  others)  I  am  to  auppress  bis  true  name,  and  address  him  under 
iiiB  nom  de  plume  ot  "Buenos  Ayios": — 

Sir,— I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  yon  a  few  lines  regarding  moist 
films,  as  I  have  been  mnch  interested  in  the  qneation,  and  have  read 
carefully  all  ypu  have,  from  time  to  time,  pnbliahed  in  Tbk  BunsH 
JocKHAL  OF  Pbotoqk&pbt  dnring  the  last  year.  I  have  mode  several 
trials  in  this  direction  and  am  very  anxious  to  snooaed,  as  I  know 
thkt  certainty  in  working  the  process,  if  I  could  achieve  it,  woald  to 
me  be  a  great  boon  in  many  ways.  If  yon  wonldt  therefore,  kindly 
answer  the  questions  I  append,  either  through  tita  mediiun  of   tbe 
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that  if  you  pUa«  the  oorreapondiiiE  namber  to  Uie  uuwer  1  ahall  at 
once  hft ve  it  before  me.  I  will  not  detail  the  esperimenta  I  have  made ; 
■affiuQ  it  to  asij  th&t  nune  have  been  tolerably  anceeHfnl  and  otiiara  the 
rererse.  Some  difflcolties  I  hare  conqaered,  othera  I  have  (till  to 
maater.  I,  h>Te  do  doabt  moat  of  them  may  b«  accounted  for  by  la; 
tneiperienoe  in  makina  collodion,  and  imall  practice  in  deTelopment 
with  pyro.,  either  acid  or  alkaline.  1  think,  however,  that  moat,  if 
not  all,  obataolsi  would  be  olaared  by  doiweri  to  the  folloiriug  qnettiont. 
I  made  tlM  ooUodion  ai  follow*  [materials  all  of  Pooleno  and  Witt- 
Cotton QwaU.  tiff. 

Ethar  (ST)  and  alcohol  (4(n  Equal  qoantitie*. 

Iodide  of  oadmiam  4  grains  per  onnoe. 

Bromide<rf  oadmiom  8      „  ,, 

I  ponred  three-fonrtha  of  the  atoofaol  on  the  eotton,  ahook  it,  added 
the  ether,  afaook  well,  then  the  Mlta  diaiolved  in  the  remaining  fonrth 
ol  tbe  alcohol.  Thii,  on  beinaponred  on  glaaa,  dried  opalesoent,  and 
•omethinE  like  gronnd  glaaii     Henoe,  her«  is  my  fint  qneition: — 

1.  On^t  the  collodion  to  drjt  clear  T 

2.  If  •(>,  in  what  do  yon  thmk  my  failure  in  making  the  above  con- 
■ielad,  for  pl«un  ooUodion  dried  qnite  clear  made  from  BUne  materials  ? 

3.  Whiit  dioold  be  the  proportion  of  ether  to  aloohol  of  the  above 


itrencrthT 
4.  la  th< 


.  __  the  Above  itrength  right ! 

S.  Would  glycerine  added  t«  the  ooUodion  be  beneficial !    I  a«k  this 

becaoae  I  added  it  to  the  collodion,  and  found  that  lii  dropi  per  ounce 

»^'"'-  *■**-  -"11"'!:""  J-"  «!-*■     J  jji^  UQ^  ruk  a  trial 


r  Thoma«'a  ooUodion 


had  the  effect  of  making  the  ooUodion  dry  dear, 
in  my  bath. 

9.  What  additicm  of   bromide  to  Uawaon' 
wonld  auit  ttisni  for  the  alow  prooeaa  (if  at  all)  T    I  tried  i 

7.  What  atren^  of  pyn>.  dsveloper  do  yon  reoommend  I 

8.  Oasftt  &  plam  pyro.  developer  to  bring  oat  on  image  without  the 
-■""  nof  Bifvr   " 


T    If  a 


having  been  made  two  and  a-half  months. 

11.  la  a  Babatratnm  for  10x8  plates  nee 

12.  What  enbatntnm  do  yoa  recommend 
I  think  with  answers  to  the  above  I  oaght  to  enoceed  pretty  well, 

and  perhaps  (if  I  have  time  to  experiment)  before  I  Teoeivb  them  I  ms; 
have  made  aome  better  attempts  than  previonsly. 

From  the  above  yon  wiU  see  ttut  my  chief  difficulty  aeems  to  lie  in 
the  ooUodion.  I  am  by  no  means  sore,  however,  that  in  most  oaaea  I 
have  not  come  to  gri^  in  the  development — peihapa  added  too  mnch 
silver,  or  too  little  acid,  or  both.  As  yet  I  have  not  bad  time  to  try  an 
alkaline  development;  but  I  tholl  do  bo  as  soon  as  possible.  I  mean 
alto  to  try  the  pnraly-bromiJied  films  with  an  eighty-grain  bath;  but  I 
•honld  like  to  make  sore  of  my  materials  firs^  as  1  have  not  moch 
(pare  time  for  experimenting.  I  have  your  pamphlet  on  the  sab- 
Hot  and  nearly  all  the  articles  which  bear  upon  it  in  the  Journal,  and 
1  mutt  aay  that  it  looks  vety  tempting.  Specially  so  is  the  rapidity 
yon  claim  for  it,  not  to  mention  the  convenience  of  dispensing  with  iJl 
the  imptdimenta  of  the  wet  prooeas,  which  to  me,  who  do  a  good  deal 
of  landaoape  work  in  a  oonntry  where  labour  is  dear,  it  no  mean  oon- 
Hderation. 

I  mnat  apologise  for  troubling  yon  with  Buch  a  lengtlw  communication. 
It  yon  con  find  time  to  answer  my  queries  I  shiill  be  most  sincerely 
grateful,  and  nothing  wonld  give  me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  send 
yon  a  few  prints  from  good  negatives  as  the  rMult  of  the  (anticipated) 
kindnett  ynu  will  do  me. — Youra,  expectantly,  BojiiiOii  Aybes. 

P.3. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  made  another  trial  with  the 
atma  coUodion,  but  foiled.  First  of  oil,  I  made  a  negative  in  the 
common  wet  way,  developing  it  with  iron,  anduaing  a  thirty-grain  bath 
neatly  neutraL  It  was  perfectly  clear  in  Uie  thadowt  and  good  in  everv 
nspect.  The  expotnre  was  about  the  some  as  I  would  have  given  wita 
the  collodian  (Mawton'a)  which  I  have  in  ordinary  use  for  portraits, 
I  ooncluded,  Uierefore,  that  I  might  with  reason  exneet  a  good  result 
from  a  moist  film.  &f ter  removal  from  the  nitrate  bath  I  washed  the 
plate  in  two  baths  of  boiled  and  filtered  rain  water,  then  in  a  third  bath 
of  the  some  water  containing  about  a  teaspoonfnl  of  table  salt.  1  then 
washed  it  welt  with  common  well  water,  QnaUv  poaring  about  a  pint  of 
the  boiled  rain  water  over  it,  and  then  applying  the  preservative — 
alboinen,  two  parts  ;  glycerine,  one  part ;  water,  five  parts.  The  plate 
'  ws«  thtn  allowed  to  drain  for  half-an-hcur  in  a  dosed  box  free  from 
dntt.  About  two  bourt  later  I  exposed  it,  and  subsequently,  after 
■■Mitfaer  hour  had  patted,  proceeded  to  develope  it.  I  made  a  three-grain 
Mntionof  pyro.,  and  oddedone  and  a-holf  groin  of  citric  acid  per  ounce, 

Kt  this  in  a  dish  (abont  sufficient  to  cover  the  plate),  washed  the  plate 
'  about  a  minute  in  a  dish  of  boiled  rain  water,  and  then  immersed  it 
in  the  pyro.  I  kept  moving  about  the  dish  for  about  boIf-a-miDate, 
then  removed  the  plate,  and  intimately  mixed  four  or  five  drops  of  a 
*^ution  of  thirty  grains  nitrate  of  silver  and  two  draobmi  acetic  aoid. 
Shortly  after  the  image  began  to  appear  the  negative  fogged  badly. 


I  repeated  Uie  same  experiment  with  Thomas's  collodion,  to  which 
I  bad  added  two  and  a-half  groins  per  ounce  of  bromide  of  cadmium 
in  a  little  alcohol,  but  with  the  same  result  I  bod  never  failed  before 
so  terribly.  I  had  likewise  never  used  the  salt  washing.  Was  this  the 
cause  of  my  failure  t  This  afternoon  1  shall  omit  this,  and  see  if  a 
better  result  will  happen.  I  am  as  certain  as  posiible  that  white  Lght 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  1  hod  u£sd  the  same  development  pre- 
'v  wit£  tolerable  resnJto.  M;  usual  mode  of  development  was  to 
he  silver  with  extreme  caution,  a  drop  or  ao  at  a  time ;  but  for 
the  most  part  1  ultimately  landed  m;  negative  in  tog.  I  have  produced 
negative*  loaded  with  delicate  detail,  but  most  of  them  more  or  lesa 
fogged.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  spoiled  most  of  them  in  developing.  Aa 
yet  I  hove  never  mode  a  perfect  negative.  I  may  state  that  I  can  take 
a  good  negative  with  the  common  wet  proceta,  and  when  I  taU  I  can 
almost  olwayt  find  out  the  "  why." 

*  believe  my  pyro,  &e.,  to  be  of  good  quality ;  but  as  I  am  by  no 
IS  an /ait,  as  I  said  before,  in  this  method  of  development  I  am 
naturally  very  dubious  of  success  when  I  employ  it—B.  A. 
Tlio  following  are  my  anawers  to  the  various  qaeries: — 
1  and  2.  Collodion  iodised  with  the  OBdmtam  sails  only  always  driea 
opBlsBcent.  although  the  eame  plain  cnUodion  may  dry  clear.     When 
the  ooUodiou  is  iodised  with  the  ammonium  salts  it  drieadear.    There 
no  disadvantage  whatever  in  its  drying  opalescent  when  iodised 
ith  the  cadmium  salts,  becsuae  all  the  saltt  of  cadmiiuu  at» 
itimately  removed  from  the  film, 

3  and  4.  I  always  use  ether  at  66°  instead  of  at  (12°,  becanse  it  ia 
certain  to  be  purer.  Try  yonr  own  collodion  in  the  common  wet 
process  with  the  Iron  developer.  If  the  negative,  when  dry,  does  not 
show  erspy  lines  (rows  of  transparent  dots  or  crocks)  in  the  blacka, 
the  collodion  doss  not  contain  too  mnch  water.  If  yonr  negativea 
show  crapy  lines  of  transpajent  dots,  increase  the  proportion  of  ether 
to  alcohol,  or  re-distil  tiie  latter  with  quicklime  in  order  to  radnea  iU 
specific  gravity.  Your  proportions  of  iodide  and  bromide  are  very 
good  for  washed  films.  Your  own  collodion  ia  probably  good,  and  I 
do  not  think  your  failures  are  attributable  to  it.  I  should  have  more 
ootifidence  in  it  for  tkU  proceit  than  in  the  collodions  of  Mawson  or 
Thomas,  because  the  latter  are  made  by  secret  formules,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  thej  may  contain, 

S.  Do  not  add  glycerine  to  your  collodion.  I  have  not  yet  carefully 
studied  its  efieota,  but  I  am  certain  that  you  oaght  to  get  good  reauKa 
without  it 

e.  Collodion  for  moist  plates  ought  to  contain  at  least  three  graina 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  per  ounce.  The  way  to  judge  how  much 
bromide  any  oollodion  contains  is  to  coat  a  plate  with  it,  and 
immeise  it  for  several  minutes  in  an  eiglity-srain  nitrate  bath. 
This  will  djBHolve  out  all  the  iodide  of  ailver,  but  will  leave  tha 
pale  white  bromide  film.  The  density  of  this  wiU  give  jon  an 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  bromide  in  the  ooUodion. 

T.  Water,  one  ounce;  pyrogallol.  two  grains;  acetic  add,  forty 
minims.     Never  use  citric  acid  in  the  developer. 

8.  It  ought  to  bring  ont  a  very  bint  image,  if  mada  with  distilled 
or  rain  water.  If  made  with  well  water  containing  salt  it  wiU  not 
bring  out  an  image.  If  the  well  water  contain  alkaline  or  earthy 
carbonates,  and  no  aalt,  the  plain  pyto,  will  bring  out  a  feeble 

Q.  It  will  be  better  if  kept  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  drawn  off  cleat ; 
but,  if  the  ooltou  be  perfectly  soluble  niibout  any  sediment,  the  col- 
lodion may  be  used  at  once.  Good  collodion,  iodieed  with  the 
cadmium  salts  only,  will  keep  for  years ;  but  these  sslrs  ti-od  to  mske 
the  collodion  gelatinous,  unless  a  very  fine  special  quslily  of  cotton 
be  used,  and  tliat  is  why  many  firms  iodise  vritli  the  aromonium 
salts,  and  send  out  the  iudiser  separate.  Their  collodion,  when 
iodised,  takes  a  deep  colour,  and  gives  leas  sensitive  films  after  it  haa 
been  kept  a  few  weeks.  It  is  troublesome  and  costly  to  make 
pyrosyline  with  fresh  acids,  at  a  high  temperature,  suttabls  for  the 
cadmium  salts,  and  that  ia  why  such  collodion  is  dearer  and  not 


quite,  cotnurless. 

11  and  12.  No  substratum  is  necessary  for  moist  filma. 

It  appears  to  me  that  your  failures  described  in  the  postacript  do 
not  proceed  from  the  nae  of  your  own  collodion,  but  from  organic 
matter  in  your  waaliing  water,  or  from  fatty  acids  in  your  glycerine, 
or  from  too  much  silver  in  your  dfveloper,  and  a  wrong  mode  alto- 
gether of  using  the  pyrogaliic  developer. 

Do  not  boil  the  rain  water.  Use  it  cold,  and  filter  it  through 
Bome  wood  charcoal.  • 

Try  a  plate  without  sny  glycerine,  but  merely  an  organifiw  of 
albumen  one  part,  water  two  parts,  and  expoae  it  at  once  aa  soon  aa 
it  haa  drained.  Develope  the  plate  by  holdba  it  in^yonr  handjiy 
one  corner.    Add  to  one  onpce  of  acid  pyrogalloT,  made  t^_^  my 
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roplj  to  qneation  7,  four  or  five  dTOpi  of  k  freafaly-made  thiity-gnuii 
Bolutiou  of  Ditrtite  of  silvsr.  Havini;  waslied  off  all  the  albumen 
poui  tilis  avar  the  plate.  Wait  patieutl;,  letting  it  flow  bBakwards 
and  forwards  up  to  all  the  edges  aud  ooruers,  and  in  tlie  courae  of  a 
minate  or  two  the  liigh  lifihts  will  come  out  ftdutlj.  Now  add  four 
or  five  more  drops  of  Hilver;  &nd,  with  plenty  of  patienoa,  thia  will 
pnibably  in  a  few  miautas  coniplata  the  development.  The  liijhtB 
will  be  aa  cliar  la  crystal,  and  the  blacks  a  beautiful  noD-actinio, 
yellovriali-browu.  Give  a  long  exposure,  and  be  very  patient  over 
the  develapment.  Do  not  develupe  in  a  dish;  and  do  not  begin 
without  silver,  hecaDse  the  acid  pjro.  deatrojB  instead  of  developing 
the  image.  Use  acetic,  and  not  citrid,  acid  in  the  developer.  In 
order  to  familiarise  yourself  with  the  pyrogallio  development  use  the 
pyro.  developer,  without  ailver  added,  instead  of  irou,  for  a  common 
wet  plate  made  with  your  own  collodion. 

Whan  you  have  perfectly  mastered  the  development  witb  acid 
pyrogallo-nitrate  try  the  alkaline  developer,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  time  of  exposure  may  be  reduced  to  one-half,  and  %  more 
harmonious  negative  obtained. 

Do  not  use  the  rapid  bromide  process  for  ordinary  views ;  use  it 
only  for  portraits  and  instantaneous  Bubjeots.  There  is  more  blurring 
in  this  prooess,  and,  for  that  reason,  it  is  not  so  good  for  subjects 
whioh  exhibit  strong  eontrasis  of  ligiit  and  shade. 

The  fogging  of  your  plates  may,  perhaps,  proceed  from  your  leaving 
them  too  long  in  the  nitrate  balh.  In  a  hot  climate  the  coating  of 
bromo-iodide  of  silver  is  very  quickly  formed,  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
soluble  salts  be  converted,  and  no  trace  left  of  unconverted  bromide, 
the  films  are  very  liable  to  fog.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  duiing  the 
summer,  an  inunersion  of  one  minute  will  probably  suffice.  The 
bromide  process  works  much  better  in  cold  tlun  in  hot  weather,  and 
I  have  found  that,  during  the  height  of  sammer  in  France,  plates 
which  were  prepared  at  five  o'clock  In  the  morning  worked  well, 
whilst  those  whioh  were  prepared  with  the  same  materifJa  and  in 
preoiaely  the  same  manner  at  noon,  when  the  temperatoie  waa  np  to 
UO*,  gave  feeble  or  fogged  negatives.  The  key  to  this  ptooesB — as 
Major  Husaetl  has  always  traly  said — is  to  leave  a  trace  of  unconverted 
soluble  bromide  in  the  film.  Another  point  to  attend  to  is  to  remove 
every  trace  of  free  nitrate  from  the  film  before  organic  matter  ia  applied 
to  it;  therefore  the  washing  water  should  be  free  from  organic 
impurities.  Boiling  it  in  a  vessel  of  questionable  deanlliieaB  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  one  cause  of  your  troubles. 

Yon  have  added  too  much  water  to  your  organifier.  Thia  would 
dilute  the  f(lye«rine  so  much  that  your  films  would  probably  be 
nearly  diy  instead  of  moist.  When  you  have  succeeded  with  plates 
organified  with  albumen  only,  without  glycerine,  expose,  as  soon  as 
they  have  drained,  upon  test  objects  close  at  hand, and  develope  imme- 
diately. Then  take  another  step  onwards  and  add  the  glycerine,  and 
try  how  long  they  will  keep.  Everything  new  has  to  be  learned  step 
by  step,  and  the  quickest  way  of  masterins  a  new  process  is  to  learn  it 
•  in  tils  rational  way  which  I  describe.  Work  for  a  few  days  with 
Bioall  plates  upon  test  objects  close  to  the  studio,  and  do  not  aaUy 
forth  to  take  views  until  you  are  sure  of  what  your  are  about.  Every 
failure  must  have  been  encountered  and  its  cause  understood  b^ore 
one  can  be  master  of  a  new  process.  One  cannot  jump  at  onoe  to 
invariable  success. 

I  do  not  yet  know  how  long  moist  plates  will  keep,  but  I  think  it 
ia  qaite  posdbie  that  they  will  keep  long  enough  to  supersede  dry 
plates  for  a  tour  of  a  month's  duration.  If  so,  it  will  be  a  great  gain 
to  us.  because  they  do  not  require  a  preliminary  coating  or  a  red 
backing.  The  only  cause  of  their  deterioration  by  keeping  wonld  be 
that  the  organifier  would  begin  to  decompose  and  putrefy,  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  moisture ;  but  I  have  great  hopes  that  this  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  to  it  of  s  little  carbolic  acid  (or,  more 
properly,  phenol,  since  it  is  not  an  acid),  as  suggested  by  Mr.  P.  Le 
Neve  Poster.  I  have  now  by  me  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  glycerine 
made  last  July,  which  contains  the  one-tliousaudth  part  of  phenol, 
and  it  is  still  quite  sweet  and  works  beautifully. 

The  moist  process  is  full  of  interest  from  its  being  a  aimplifioation 
of  the  dry  process,  and  there  will  occur  in  everyone's  experience 
cases  in  whioh  it  may  be  employed  with  great  comfort  to  the  oparator. 
The  plates  may  be  either  slow  for  common  views  or  rapid  for 
instantaneous  subjects,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  wiU  keep 
good  for  several  days.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  when  phenol  is 
added  to  the  organifier  they  will  not  keep  good  as  long  as  dry  plates 
— that  is  to  say,  for  twelve  montlis.  If  so,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  dry  process ;  for  it  is  au  immense  advantage  to  be  able  to  get  rid 
in  this  way  of  wrinkling  and  blistering  of  the  film,  and  also  of  its 
lots  of  opMity  on  drying,  which  reuden  the  red  backing  necessary. 
One  thing  is  certain:  if  a  plate  will  not  work  well  moist  it  will 
sot  vroik  vtiU  dry,  foi  it  do«a  not  gaia  any  good  qualities  iu  diyisg; 


on  the  contrary,  the  drying  of  the  film  is  a  disadvantage  from  vmy 
point  of  view. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  moist  film  would  eoUect  dost,  hat  that 
I  find,  praotioally,  to  be  a  mistake.  There  are  not  more  dust  specks 
upon  my  own  moiat-plate  negatives  than  apon  my  ordinary  wcC 
ones ;  whilst  most  of  my  dry-plate  negatives  are  unpleasantly  tronUed 
with  them.  Dust  eeems  to  attach  itself  to  the  film  during  ths 
process  of  drying,  and  to  become  so  firmly  embedded  in  it  tliat  it 
cannot  he  washed  o£L    It  is  a  nuisance  peculiar  to  diy  plates. 

Thouas  SmToH,  B.A. 


BuosLEiD— a  substance  hitherto  only  associated  with  fire-gi 
bout  to  play  an  important  part  in  pbolograph; 
of  the  most  useful  articles  the  photcgraplier  p 


stoves — is  about  to  play  an  important  part  in  pbolography,  i 

most  useful  articles  the  photographer  poaseMes . 
ight  or  twelve  mouths  since  Messrs.  6«ymet  aal 


Alker,  of  Paris,  pubUshed  a  small  work  on  tho  collotype  pfOBoaaes, 
in  which  ample  directions  were  given  for  prodnoing  a  reversed  negativs 
by  the  use  of  plumbago.  Extracts  from  this  woric  were  pabliahod  ia 
our  journals;  but,  like  new  things  I  suppose,  ymj  few  people  .took 
the  trouble  to  try  it,  and  it  is  tuily  now,  when  Heir  OlMinettcr,  df 
Munich,  has  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Vienna  Phob^i«[^ 
Society  for  pubUshing  his  process,  that  the  public  are  beginning  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  great  benefit  of  this  method  over  all  otliara. 

There  are  many  ways  of  reproducing  negatives — by  copying,  bv 
contact  with  wet  or  dry  plates,  by  csrb^,  albumen,  &o. — but  whiea 
all  require  a  double  prooess,  and  there  is  always  a  something  aboat 
them  in  which  the  charm  possessed  by  the  original  nmativo  is  ksL 
Now,  in  the  prooess  of  reproduction  of  the  n^(ative  direct  from  tbs 
negative,  with  no  positive  interferenoe,  thero  is  no  such  Iom  ;  in  fut, 
by  careful  manipulation  a  negative  may  be  reproduced  betwoui  a 
print  from  which  and  one  from  the  ori^ial,  placed  aide  by  sida,  ths 
producer  himself  could  not  distinguish  dta  diffbrencs.  But  that  is 
not  all.  A  negative  having  every  detail,  but  lacking  in  brilliancy, 
can  be  reproduced  with  the  very  brilliancy  it  lacks,  and  so  be  very 
much  superior  to  the  original.  Again :  from  a  too  dense  negatiTe 
one  of  the  right  printing  density  can  be  obtained.  But  in  theae  daji 
of  what  may  be  termed  "fancy"  printing,  the  results  of  whioh  ais  only 
obtained  with  considerable  time  and    labour,    how  great  ia  the 

Suppose  we  wish  to  obtain  an  oval  vignette  oartt  on  a  blade  grooad. 
This  would  first  involve  the  carefnl  vignetting  of  each  print,  and  then 
the  use  of  a  mask  to  shade  tlie  centre  while  the  outside  darkens.  How 
much  time  would  be  saved  were  all  these  requirements  found  in  tbs 
negative  itself!  In  the  plumbago  process  this  would  be  accomplished 
aa follows: — The  prepared  glass  would  be  first  exposed  undar  tlii 
negative,'  a  vignette  glass  or  other  method  of  vignetting  being  adopted ; 
the  exposed  plate  would  then  be  covered  with  an  oval  piece  of  black 
paper,  and  the  outside  exposed  to  light.  On  developing  thia  pKture 
with  the  plumbago  ws  should  possesa  a  negative  giving  at  one  opera- 
tion ell  we  required,  and  what  would  otherwise  have  taken  conaider- 
able  care  in  manipulation.  By  carefully  developing  from  the  oeotre 
to  the  outside,  a  vignette  picture  similar  to  those  produced  in  Rosna 
would  be  the  result.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  ths  most  impurtant  as« 
of  this  process  will  be  the  production  of  combination  negativea  instead 
of  combination  prints,  which  means  an  immense  saving  of  labour, 
these  sort  of  prints  having  always  represented  such  an  outlay  of  tims 
ss  to  be  necessarily  expensive. 

One  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  in  this  process  things  are  all 
reversed,  the  shorter  exposure  giving  more  detail  and  ^lelonger  a 
hard,  chalky  effect ;  but  stilt  there  is  great  latitude,  as  a  slightly 
over-exposed  plate  may,  by  being  left  in  a  damp  plaoe,  be  made  to 
develope  all  right 

My  first  attempts  ware  made  some  six  months  ago,  on  obtaining  a 
copy  of  Qeymet  and  Alker's  work  ;  but  the  results  I  got  were  by  no 
means  encouraging.  I  followed  the  instructions  to  tlie  letter,  but  ay 
results  were  coarse,  showing  lines  of  the  bruah  over  thft  parts  that 
shonld  have  been  transparent.  Having  had,  however,  during  a  lata 
visit  to  Germany,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  Oberaetler's 
results,  I  determined  to  try  again.  This  time  my  first  trials  were 
very  satisfactory ;  bnt  in  this  instance  I  did  not  adhers  strictly  to  Ibt 
instructions.  I  omitted  the  breathing  on  the  film,  and  found  ont 
that  thia  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  earlier  failures.  Xiet  me  giv* 
the  caution  to  any  one  trying  this  process  never  to  breatlie  on  tfat 
plate  except  in  rare  cases,  such  as  bringing  up  an  under-exposed 
roreground,  &c.  It  is,  I  believe,  impossible  to  moisten  ths  plats 
ectnly  by  the  breath  ;  it  is  far  better  to  let  the  plate  remun  longft 
in  a  damp  place  imlil  it  gels  iuto  the  proper  stale. 


M»r  aa,  i874] 
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The  solution  I  Died  iraa — 

Gum Idr&clmi, 

Oluoow    i    „ 

Qlyoerine 10  droH, 

Bichromate  of  potMh 30  gnma, 

Water  2oaiioes, 

filtered  oarafoUy  tlirouRh  blotUiiK-paper  while  warm,  and  kept  ii 
bottle  for  UM.  No  corlc  shoald  bs  used,  but  a  piece  of  glass  kept  on 
the  bottle,  Be  the  Blighteat  particle  of  solid  matter  getting  into  the 
solntion  is  &tal  to  good  results.  For  the  same  reason,  before  coat- 
lug,  the  plate  must  be  carefully  brushed  to  remove  all  partides  at 
dost  or  fluff  from  the  oleaning-cloth,  these  particles  forraiug  a  nucleoa 
whiob,  bj  the  repeated  paasing  over  of  the  bruab,  forms  a  bUok  apot 
in  the  negative. 

I  oanuot  B&7  hoir  long  the  aolntioti  may  be  kept,  but  I  found  it 
M  goodsftera  week  as  when  freshly  prepared;  and.astheingrediente 
are  so  inexpensive  end  the  solution  so  easily  prepared,  iio  trouble 
need  be  feared  on  that  score. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  process  is  the  tendenoy  of  the  solu- 
tiaa  to  run  away  from  the  glass  when  inclined  te  pom  oS  the  surphis; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  more  carefully  the  glass  is  oleaoed  the 
more  the  solution  seems  inclined  to  leave  it.  Doubtless  something 
niiffht  be  added  to  prevent  this ;  but  by  using  the  aolutiou  warm 
this  i«  not  so  likely  to  occur. 

The  glass  cleaned  and  carefully  dusted  was  coated  jritb  the  mix- 
ture, and,  the  suiplos  being  poured  back,  wa<  beM  over  a  Buusen 
bomertill  dry,  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  being  drawn  along  the  two 
downward  sides  to  prevent  the  solution  thickening  at  those  parts. 
When  dry  and  still  warm  it  was  piaoed  in  the  frame  in  contact  with 
tlie  negative,  an  exposure  of  between  two  and  .three  minutes  being 
ipven  in  the  sun.  On  txking  it  out  of  the  frame  the  plate  was  left 
■ibont  five  minutes,  and  the  plumbago  softly  applied  ontil  the  image 
gradnslly  obtained  the  required  density.  It  was  then  coated  witli  a 
thin,  normal  collodion  and  dried,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  placed 
in  a  bath  of  water  six  parte  and  hydrochlorio  acid  one  part,  which 
Instantly  disaolved  the  yellow  of  the  biohromate.  When  again  dried, 
the  negative  was  varnished  and  the  operation  ooncluded.  By  this 
nuana  were  prod ucsd  the  negatives  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photographio  Society. 

There  are  one  or  two  pointe  I  noticed  in  my  short  experienoe 
vhtolt  may  be  useful  to  those  who  try  the  method.  First:  the 
plumbago  negative  should  not  be  developed  long  enough  to  appear 
Ma  deose  as  the  original,  otherwise  it  will  print  too  bard,  the  deposit 
being  of  a  more  non-actinic  nature  than  that  of  the  silver.  I  noticed 
in  M  Obemetter's  reproductions  that  they  were  apparently  much 
tliinner  than  the  originala,  although  prinU  from  them  were  alike. 

An  underground  room  is  beet  adapted  fur  the  development,  the 
greatest  freedom  from  dust  being  an  absolute  necessity. 

An  exoeeding]y-fine  sample  of  plumbago  is  necessary;  that  which 
I  used  was  one  prepared  by  Messrs.  How  for  coaling  electrotype 
monlds.  A  veij  fine  sample  is  also  prepared  by  iit.  Newman, 
of  Sobo-square. 

Always  use  a  glass  rather  larger  than  the  negative,  as  there  ia  a 
tendency  to  give  the  centre  an  over-dose  and  neglect  the  edges. 

I'havanot  tried  taking  the  film  bom  the  glass  to  reverse  it  for 
ordinary  printing,  as  my  aim  was  to  produce  a  reversed  negative  ; 
bnt  I  apprehend  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced,  a  thicker  sample 
of  collodion  only  being  necessary.  0ns  other  advantage  in  these 
negatives  is  that  tliey  are  permanent,  which  cannot  be  said  of  silver 
negatives,  as  so  many  are  found  to  darken  by  such  printing ;  and  if 
there  be  any  one  substance  more  permanent  than  otliera  I  think  it 
ia  HflftVh^i  WiLTEB  B.  Woosbcbv^. 

AN  EFFORT  TO  OBTAIN  PERMANENT  SILVER  PRINTS. 
Thsrb  ia  only  one  objection  to  silver  prints,  whether  on  alburoenised 
paper  or  not — they  ere  liable  to  fade.  They  are  very  beautiful,  and 
they  are  comparatively  easy  to  produce,  but  they  do  not  last. 

A  Fianch  gentleman,  M.  E.  Thierree^,  has  asked  liirosclf  the 
qneation  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  remedy  tliis  defect,  and  has 
set  Umsetf  to  tiy.  The  result  of  his  trials  he  gives  in  a  paper  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Monitmr,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  giving  a 
condensed  aocount  of  bis  experiments,  fie  does  not  assart  that  ha 
has  succeeded,  but  merely  claims  that  his  process — whiob  be  has 
used  these  two  years  —  is  an  approximation  to  tlie  desired  end. 
If  the  end  were  reached,  indeed,  it  would  be  the  Ixardest  blow  to 
carbon  printing  that  It  has  ever  got. 

Two  years  ago  M.  Thierrce  had  to  do  a  considerable  firiDting 
order— S,000  eeaitt  and  500  whole-prates— at  a  very  low  pries,  and 
the  ptoblum  he  had  to  work  out  accordlugly  was  how  to  turn  out 


perfect  printa  at  small  cost  to  himself.  First,  tie  tried  a  bath  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  then  he  reduced  it  to  five,  with  the  addition  of 
double  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  potlwh.  It  was  in  tha 
middle  of  June,  the  weather  was  warm,  and  bis  paper  got  rapidly 
yellow.  His  bath  discoloured  also,  and  rapidly  diminished  in 
quantity.  It  was  kept  up  to  strength,  and  the  best  Steiuliaoh  paper 
was  used  to  no  purpose.  An  attempt  was  then  made  wilb  albu> 
roenised  paper  previously  coagulated,  but  the  results  were  not  up  to 
his  hopes.  Tlie  Bheet  was  but  totstaly  brilliaat,  was  of  a  light  yellow 
hue,  like  pale  India-paper,  and  tliat,  too,  before  sensitising.  Still 
the  bath  did  not  colour  as  before,  and  he  could  work  it  without  incon- 
venience at  five  per  cent.  Tlie  resulting  printe  were,  however,  flat!, 
The  idee  then  struck  M.  Thierree  to  try  and  work  the  sensitising 
id  coagulation  together,  and,  after  consideration,  ha  adapted  tha 
following  formula: — 

Distilled  water 6     ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver 3    drachms. 

Alcohol  at  40* li  ounce, 

and  to  that  formula  he  has  stuck  ever  since.  On  this  bath  the 
sheet  is  floated  from  three  te  four  minutes.  It  is  then  lifted  carefully 
by  one  corner  and  drawn  over  a  glass  rod,  so  that  all  the  ezoeu 
liquid  is  striped  back  into  the  bath,  after  which  the  sheet  ia 
suspended  te  dry.  Drying  is  thus  much  mors  rapid  than  when  the 
sheet  is  filled  like  a  sponge,  and  of  the  liquid  which  is  in  it  a  fourth 
part  is  alcohol.  No  bubbles  are  ever  formed  by  this  means,  giving 
white  Bpote  on  the  prints,  neither  has  the  paper  oily-like  marks  on 
ita  surface.  The  economical  value  of  the  forced  draining  is,  of 
course,  great,  much  more  liquid  being  thus  returned  to  the  bath. 
The  solution  is  originally  mads  twelve  per  cent,  strong,  though  that 
is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  worked  down  to  five,  after  which  it  is 
brought  back  again  te  the  original  strength.  Whatever  strength  it 
be  the  ^^te  are  of  an  uniform  intensity,  brilliauoy,  and  richness  of 
tone.  The  proportion  of  al&bol  is  kept  up,  but  not  by  rule.  Smell 
is  the  clAf  guide,  and  if  the  paper  has  always  a  distinct  odour  of 
alcohol  it  will  do.  Even  in  the  warmest  weather  the  bath  does  not 
colour,  the  coagulation  being  absolute. 

Consequently,  tliis  is  the  chief  point — there  ia  no  fear  of  sul- 
phurisation  from  the  silver  bath.  M.  Tliieiree  thinks  that  the 
weakest  bath  used  has  ailver  enough  in  it  to  transform  into  chloride 
of  silver  all  the  salt  oontaioed  in  the  sheet,  and  to  convert  a  portion 
of  the  albumen  into  albuminate  of  silver.  The  paper,  too,  drained 
as  it  is,  keeps  a  much  longer  time  white  than  under  ordinary  oircum- 
stencea — a  fact  easily  explained  when  it  ia  remembered  that  the 
copulated  albumen  helps  to  debar  tlie  liquid  in  any  case  from 
contact  with  the  sizing  iu  the  slieet.  The  plan  has  no  perceptible 
influence  on  the  toning.  The  toning  formula  used  is  double  clilorida 
of  gold  and  potassium  and  chalk— Uie  formula  of  M.  Davanne — and 
the  most  varied  tones  can  be  obtaiued  at  will. 

The  saving  which  this  system  involves  is  very  great.  To  print 
the  quanti^  named  above  (and  teking  into  account  waste  and  spoiled 
^eets)  M.  Thierrde  used  266  sheete  of  paper,  about  nine  ounces  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  about  fifteen  grains  per  sheet — about  a  third  of 
the  quantity  which  would  have  been  requisite  under  ordinary  circum- 
stenoes  when  a  bath  of  twelve  te  thirteen  per  cent,  was  used.  This 
difference  is,  of  course,  partly  compensated  for  by  the  larger  residue 
returns  in  the  latter  case,  but  not  wholly  so. 

To  sum  up ;  this  consolidation  of  the  albumen  film,  which  is  the 
sole  sustelner  of  the  image,  maintains  tha  volume  and  the  purity 
of  the  nitrate  bath,  promotes  rapid  drying  and  the  lengthened  keeping 
of  the  sensitised  paper,  togetlier  with  economy  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  lias  no  corresponding  drawbackp,  as  M.  Tliierree,  after  two  years' 
practice,  can  testify.  The  editor  of  the  MouiUur  bears  his  testimouy 
to  the  exoellenoe  of  the  printe  sent  along  with  the  memorandum. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 
A  Visit  to  Asbgr's  Stddio. — Oelatine  Pbllicle. — HAaostfiNO  or 

THB  ObLATIHE  of  OaBBON  pBINtS.- SiLK  BV  WbIOHT  OB  MeABUBE. 

Ak  examluation  of  the  sliow-osses  of  most  of  our  local  photographers 
shows  uumistekably  that  the  so-called  "Rembrandt"  effects  are  at 
present  high  iu  favour.  Whetlier  or  not  the  eCeots  are  in  keeping 
with  the  requiremente  of  high  art  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful ;  and  as  Mr.  Asher, 
of  Antigna-atreet,  was  the  first  te  introduce  them  in  Edinburgh,  and 
has  at  present  few  equals  iu  tlieir  production,  it  oconrrad  te  me  thst 
a  brief  description  of  his  studio  and  method  of  operating  might  be 
interesting  te  tlm  readers  of  this  Journal.  With  that  object  in  view 
I,  a  few  days  ago,"  interviewed"  him,  aa  oar  American  brethren  say, 
and  uoff  proceed  te  deaoiiba  te  my  reodeis  something  of  what  I  saw. 
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Mr.  Aahsi,  like  all  good  workera,  receivee  his  Tiaitors — even  thoH 
of  AD  inqaiaitive  turn  of  mind — with  k  motrt  eourteoua  welcome. 
HU  leoeplion  and  B^aw-rooms  are  entered  directly  from  the  street; 
they  are  weJI  stocked  with  Hpecimens  of  hia  work,  both  plain  and 
coloured.  The  studio  is  on  the  same  level,  is  "oriented'  east  and 
treat,  meaaures  27  X  39  feet,  ahd  is  painted  thionf;hout  a  dark  brown 
or  chocolate  colour.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  tlie  visitor  on  enter- 
ing ia  the  apparently  amall  quantity  of  glasa  in  ao  large  a  room,  and 
the  very  little  even  of  that  which  aeema  to  he  uaed.  The  top  light  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  north  aide  of  the  roof,  and  meaanres  9  X  ^^  feet, 
and  the  aide  light  4  feet  9  inches  X  14  feet,  oommeneing  at  a  height 
of  two  and  a-half  feet  from  the  floor.  Thia  ia  covered  by  heavy 
blue  ourtaina,  which  are  made  to  alide  eaailj  and  admit  leas  or  more 
light — in  hia  oase  Denarally  lesa — aa  may  be  deaired.  The  top  light 
ia  ahaded  by  a  nuniber  of  aquare  wooden  frames,  on  which  is  stretched 
yellowish -white  calico.  These  lie  on  parallel  cords  under  the  glaaa. 
bnt  at  a  much  leaa  angle  than  the  alope  of  the  roof,  and  can  be  pushed 
baekwarda  and  forwards  so  aa  to  produce  the  required  effect. 

In  a  atoiy  published  aome  time  ago  in  one  of  the  weekly  or  monthly 
eeiiala  there  was  an  interesting  oliaracter  introduoed,  a  "  Mr. Wheels, ' 
who  spent  hia  time  almost  solely  in  turning  castors,  until  he  had  got 
almost  every  movable  article  in  the  room  mounted  so  aa  to  run 
Doiaeleaaly.  Mr.  Asher  ia,  in  that  reapect,  a  true  diaoiple  of  "  Old 
Wheela  " — tables,  ohairs,  backgrounds,  platforms,  camera-stands,  and 
shades  are  all  mounted,  and  run  with  the  alightest  touch,  on  well- 
oiled  castora.  Even  he  himself  would  almost  seem  to  be  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  aa  he  quietly  bnt  rapidly  moves  about  from  plaoa  to 
place,  moving  a  curtain  here  and  pushing  a  reflector  there,  keeping 
up  the  while  a  briak  chat  with  hia  sitter — not,  aa  he  quietly  saya, 
for  any  purpose  auoh  alterations  serve,  but  to  give  an  excuse  for 
delay  till  he  haa  ascertained  aomething  of  hia  character  and  dis- 
oovered  the  best  aide  of  hia  face. 

The  background  moat  in  favour  with  Mr.  Asher  at  present  is  of 
the  alcove  or  niche  variety,  about  siic  feet  wide,  two  fa^^eep,  and 
ux  and  a-half  feet  in  height  to  top  of  dome.  This  is  hoiked  on  to  a 
platform  about  nine  inehea  high  and  aix  feet  square,  but  ahaped  to 
fit  into  the  onrva  of  the  niclie.  The  wtiole  la  mounted  on  large 
caatora,  and  ia  fumiahed  with  a  couple  of  stilts  like  those  of  a 
plough,  by  which  it,  including  the  sitter,  can  be  easily  moved  to  any 
part  of  the  room. 

Having  decided  aa  to  the  best  side  of  the  face,  and  got  an  inkling 
of  the  character  of  his  sitter.  Mr.  Asher  pusbea  platform,  back- 
ground, and  all  into  their  proper  places — not  necessarily  near  the  glaas, 
but  very  generally  a  good  diatanee  from  it :  and  a  few  touchee  to  tho 
curtains  and  upper  sliadea,  and  the  placing  of  a  reflector — sometimea 
a  frame  with  white  calico,  sometimes  a  lu'ge  mirror,  and  sometimes 
the  same  mirror  covered  with  blue  ganze — finishes  the  preparation. 
The  limited  quantity  of  Lght  with  which  he  works  requires  an  axpoaure 
of  Grom  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  seeonda,  and  two  pictures  are  always 
taken  on  one  plate,  and  generally  under  slightly  different  arrangements 
of  lighting.  The  "  dark  room  "  ia  large  and  well  lighted,  measuring 
abont  twelve  feet  by  fifteen  feet,  and  is  kept  in  first-rate  order,  with 
"  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  ita  place."  He  developea 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  ammonio-sulphate  of  iron,  and  gets 
generally  nearly  sufScient  density  by  the  "  first  intention."  After  a 
thorough  washing  the  plate  is  flooded  with  a  weak  solution  of  gold, 
washed,  and  then  has  poured  over  it  a  saturated  solation  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  Thia  ia  allowed  to  act  only  for  a  very  abort 
time,  and  the  plate  is  again  thoroughly  washed ;  a  weak  solution  of 
iodide  of  poteaa  ia  then  applied,  and  left  only  till  the  image  beoomea 

8rey.  It  ia  then  fixed  aa  uaual,  and  the  finished  nagative.  free 
■om  spot  or  flaw,  ia  ready  for  tho  varnish.  It  looks,  perhaps, 
thinner  than  operators  generally  deaire  ;  but  judging  from  hia  printe 
— one  of  which  I  aend  for  the  inapection  of  the  Editors  and  anybody 
who  will  call  at  the  Publishing  Office  of  this  Journal — it  ia  just  the 
proper  density. 

On  looking  over  a  hatch  of  his  negatives  I  Nmarked  tliat  he  did  not 
seem  to  do  much  in  the  retouoliing  line,  when  he  replied: — "  Hang 
tike  retouching !  it  will  ruin  the  trade,  nnleaa  the  publio  can  ba  taught 
to  aee  the  folly  of  its  use.  Unless  to  remove  some  freckles,  or  obli- 
terate an  aocidental  speck,  I  never  have  a  pencil  touch  on  a  negative. 
If  a  man  cannot,  by  the  management  of  his  light,  produce  ail  that  he 
wante  in  his  picture  he  aliould  give  up  photography,  and  take  to 
aome  trade  that  he  is  better  fitted  for  "—asentunent  which  I  heartily 
endorse. 

Mr.  Sutton,  in  a  recent  letter,  said  that  many  really  naeful  dia- 
ooveriea  failed  to  command  attention  beoaaae  they  were  introduced  at 
the  wrong  time.  I  wonder  if  Kennett'a  patent  pellicle  may  be 
dasaed  under  that  category  ?    For  some  time  before  ile  introduction 


in  the  beginning  of  Marsh  it  got  a  good  deal  of  publici^  n 
quarters  most  likely  to  attract  attention ;  but,  although  it  liss  no* 
been  on  its  trial  for  more  than  two  montha,  we  have  not  heard  k  word 
about  it,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  except,  perhapa,  a  ooupla  of  brid 
letterafrom  Mr.  Kennett  himaelf.  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  ander- 
stand  the  art  of  "  blowing  his  own  trumpet,"  or  of  getting  his  friends 
to  write  him  up  so  well  as  some  of  his  predeoessdrs  jii  pbotogrs^iie 


The  very  beautiful  resnlte  which  I  had  seen  from  some  of 
Burgess's  platea  laat  year  made  me  look  with  &Tonr  on  gelatine  *a  m 
substitute  for  collodion,  and  as  I  considered  tha  pellicle  hkely  to  be  a 
useful  form  I  set  to  work  as  soon  aa  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  oapply. 
Mr.  Kennett  aeema  to  allow  aome  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  and. 
although  that  made  an  emulsion  which  appeared  too  thick  for 
even  work,  I  succeeded,  after  a  little  practice,  in  getUng  a  tolerably 
satiafactory  film.  I  had  expected  much  inconvenienca  from  tfaa 
necessity  of  letting  the  plates  lie  fiat  until  hard,  but  was  agreeablj 
surprised  that  they,  in  a  few  minntea,  set  aufficiently  to  admit  of  being 
reared  up  on  end  like  ordinary  emulsion  or  collodion.  The  first  bmlj 
dozen  I  had  made  too  thick,  and  they  did  not  dry  or  get  hard  for  a| 
'eaat  three  days ;  but  aa  I  got  up  to  tl)e  way  of  pouring  on  just 
jnough  to  coat  the  pfata  well,  and  apreading  it  with  a  atrip  Of 
cardboard,  I  found  they  got  quite  hard  in  twenty-four  hoars.  Thp 
platea  BO  prepared  are  very  rapid,  and  were  ea^ly  develop«d  U 
printing  deoaity,  giving  an  image  very  delicate  in  detail — in  htif, 
very  much  hke  a  picture  on  an  albnmen  film. 

My  first  difficulty  occurred  invariably  in  the.  vraabing  afiei  fixiB& 
The  film  forabout  an  inch,  sometimes  more,  all  round  l^oame  data chj| 
from  the  glass  and  "cmnlded  up  "exactly  like  the  frilled  border  of  w 
old  wife'a  muteb,  and  of  courae  the  picture  to  that  extent  wu 
destroyed.  Bad,  however,  as  that  ia  there  is  aomething  much  wor^ 
to  telt.  In  a  few  hours,  after  fixing  and  thorough  waging,  the  film 
becomea  surface  dry,  but  remains  soft  and  elaatic,  though  not  tackj. 
In  tliia  State  the  image  is  all  that  can  be  deaired;  but  as  the  fil^ 
gradually  gate  hard— which  it  occupiea  some  days  in  doing — the  pia> 
ture,  beginning  at  the  edgea  and  slowly  going  towards  the  centre,  i| 
entirely  destroyed  by  what  aeema  to  be  the  formation  of  the  gelatin* 
iuto  something  hke  cohesion  figures.  "  Cryatellisation  of  hypo,  in 
the  film."  somebody  will,  perhapa,  aay,  but  that  ia  impcanble-^firat, 
because  the  length  of  time  employed  in  waahing  must  have  removed 
every  trace  of  it;  aeoondly.  because  a  portion  of  the  film  waa  removed 
and  tested  for  hypo,  without  a  trace  being  found;  and,  thirdW, 
beoanae  under  the  microacope  the  appearance  ia  found  not  to  ba 
crystalline  at  all.  but  simply  a  atmctural  arrangement  of  the  gelatine. 
Tliia,  of  course,  was  not  promising,  and  aa  I  had  then  no  time  for  further 
experimenta  the  subject  was  dismissed  from  my  mind ;  I  hope,  liQw- 
ever,  ttiat  aome  who  have  been  more  auccesafnl,  or,  at  leaat,  who 
have  experimented  with  the  pellicle,  will  publish  the  results  of  tboir 
experiments  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 


stability  of  the  gelatine  in  consequence  of  ite  well-known  hygro- 
scopio  nature.  We  were  then  assured  that  the  gelatine  of  the  finiued 
print  waa  by  the  action  of  alum  rendered  iuaoluble — in  fact,  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  leather.      The  advantage  of  the  aae  of  alom 


:  chrome  alum,  and  the  general  adoption  of  that  method  of  render- 
na  the  gelatine  inaolubfe  b^  carbon  printers,  has  been  hitherto 
aken  for  granted.     I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  sutyact  woold  be 


all  the  better  if  inquired  into. 


destroyed  in  a  way-wTiich  woold  have  been  impoaaible  if  the  gelatine 
had  t>een  rendered  insoluble.  It  had  been  placed  for  exhibition  ia 
the  ahow-case  of  one  of  our  priotaellers.  The  heat  of  the  sun  bad 
caused  the  mount  to  bend  until  the  picture  came  in  contact  with  tfaa 
glasa ;  the  condensed  moisture  softened  the  gelatine,  and  when  it  was 
again  converted  into  vapour  the  print  was  found  firmly  attached  to 
the  glaaa — so  firmly  that,  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  aeparata 
them,  a  portion  of  the  picture  and  a  layer  of  the  paper  of  which  the 
board  was  composed  waa  tern  off.  and  was  only  after  much  difficult 
removed  from  tiie  glass.  Carbon  printers  should  aee  te  thia.  They 
can  now  produce  work  af  a  very  high  claas,  and  the  pubKc  generally 
are  dispdaed  to  believe  that  such  work  is  aa  permanent  aa  an  ordinary 
engraving.  If,  however,  it  should  get  wind  that  a  little  heat  and  a 
little  moisture  can  do  auch  irreparabte  damage,  carbon  printing  may 
get  a  shock  from  which  it  will  not  ba  able  to  recover  for  many  a  day. 

X  won1d  like  to  offer  a  remark  on  the  article  On  tfit  Ouitom  of  Trttdt 
in  the  Selling  of  Pkotographie  ChtmicaU  at  page  216  of  the  number 


May  2-2,  1874} 
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for  May  Atli.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  thftt  in  the  vihoUtaU  trade  Blmost 
every  iiquld,  except  digtilled  nater,  spirits  of  wine,  olive,  ood  liver, 
and  other  olla,  is  quotad  and  invoioed  bj  the  pound.  Coltodioa 
might  almoit  be  included  amougst  the  exoepliona,  aa  of  five  price  lista 
now  befora  me  one  only  mentioua  the  pound  in  relation  to  it ;  tha 
others,  BDoh  as  that  of  Mawaon  and  Swan,  say  five  ounces,  ten 
onnoes,  and  tneut;  ounces,  ur,  as  Murray  and  Heath  quote,  qnarter- 

Sinta,  half-pints,  and  pint*.  In  tlia  retatl  trade,  however,  the  custom 
I  very  different — at  least,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed— every  liquid, 
treaola  and  oastor  oil  excepted,  being  sold  bj  the  fluid  measure, 
iocludiDg,  of  conraa,  chloroform  and  aulphuria  ether;  tbe  former, 
however,  ia  of  oonrae  charged  maob  more  per  ounce  than  if  it  had 
been  by  weight,  and  the  latter  much  leaa.  J.  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


SILVER  RESIDUES. 


A  FBiEND  has  just  presented  us  witli  soma  curiooe  memoranda  on 
silver  residues,  shovriug  in  a  striking  manner  the  advantaf^aa 
possessed  bj  skill  and  experience  over  mere  knonledge,  and  eveu 
oars,  in  the  radnoUon  of  silver  reaidnes: — 

"  These  retidoea  consisted  of  chloride  precipitated  from  the  wash- 
in)^  of  prints  and  alao  the  ashes  of  the  blackened  edges — both 
before  toning.  The  dried  maas  was  thoroogbly  mixed  and  weighed 
out  into  four  equal  portions.  The  result  hj  four  difierent  operators 
was  the  foUowiof;: — 

No.  1. — 10  ounoea  0  dwts.  pure  silver. 
„    a.— 11      „    10      „ 
„,  3. — Failure  from  insufficient  heat. 
,.    4. — 10  ounces  11  dwts.  pure  silver. 
"  It  may  be  mentioned  tliat  No.  2,  who  gives  the  largest  weight,  is 
a  professional  reducer  who  advertises  in  your  columns.  All  the  others, 
except  No.  S,  have  well-appointed  laboratories,  and  are  accnatomed 
to  assajing. 

"  The  gold  precipitated  by  pt«toeulphate  of  iron  from  the  batljs 
used  up  in  toning  the  prints  referred  to  yielded  eight  dwts.  of  pure 
gold,  equivalent  to  thirty-two  shillings  sterling.  The  hyposulphite 
used  for  fixing  was  not  precipitated." 

The  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments,  which  we 
give  on  tha  authority  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  a  skilled  chemist,  wbo 
doea  not  stand  liigheat  in  the  foregoing  hat,  is  that  it  is  the  wisest 
eooTse,  wheu  there  is  an  accumulation  of  reeiduea,  to  hand  them  over 
for  TeduQtion  to  a  skilled  professional  reducer,  mere  knowledge  being 
an  inadequate  substitute  for  technical  skill  and  experience. 


far  €Shorial  Cable. 

Tbe  Harrooatb  Rj»t. 

L««di :  Buvn,  Bmymolm  arc  Co. 
Tub  nnini&ted  public  poeieas  a  fixed  idea  that  the  nse  of  a  head-rest 
teoda  to  stiffnes*  in  the  poee ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  member  of  the 
Mmmunity— from  the  girl  aiflicted  by  St.  Vitos's  dance  to  the  paralytic 
octogenarian — who  does  not  at  heart  believe  that  ha  or  ihe  without 
any  adventitiona  ud  can  sit  in  a  perfectly  motionlea*  state  during 
the  ten  or  twenty  aecondi  required  in  taking  a  photographio  negative. 
So  practical  photographer,  however,  who  values  hia  own  reputation 
and  the  time  both  of  himself  and  his  sitter,  will  Care  to  ignore 
the  services  of  a  head-rest — servioes  whioh,  if  properly  rendered,  are 
nuet  vslaabls  in  their  character. 

We  have  frequently  aaid  that  no  photographer  should  attempt  to  take 
a  portrait  without  the  aid  of  a  "rest."  The  popular  objection— that 
it  tends  to  rigidity  in  tbe  poee— ia  really  valneleas.  A  skilful 
artist  tint  poses  his  sitter,  and  it  ia  only  after  getting  bis  sobjeot  well 
plaoed  and  when  ready  for  exposure  that  he  moves  tbe  fork  of  the  rest 
to  the  head  or  neck.  What  ia  required  in  an  effective  "rest"  ia  that, 
no  matter  what  pontlou  may  be  assumed  by  tha  sitter,  there  shall  be 
some  Dite  or  other  of  tbe  mei^aniaal  appliancee  connected  with  the  rest 
which  may  easily  be  brought  to  tbe  support  either  of  tbe  bead,  body,  or 

Mesin.  Harvey,  Geynolds,  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  have  forwarded  to  na  a 
rest  which  we  cannot  enactly  and  with  fairness  call  a  Aeod-rest,  inasmuch 
»•  it  supports  tbe  body  as  well  ai  the  head,  but  which,  by  whatever  name 
dceignated,  has  been  very  thorongblyexamined  in  our  office  by  numerous 
metropolitan  and  some  provincial  photographera,  the  nnanimons  verdict 
given  1>y  whom  is  that  "it  is  vpry  good  "—a  verdict  which  we  unheai- 
Winjjly endorse.     The  "Harros^tu  rest"  of  Messrs.  Harvey,  Itcyoolds 


and  Co.  leaves  really  nothing  more  to  desire.  It  oocopiea  little  apaoe, 
which  means  that  it  ia  entirely  hidden  by  the  sitter;  it  ia  exceedingly 
rigid ;  it  supports  the  baok  or  any  other  portion  of  the  body  by  means 
strong  projection  which  may  be  regulated  and  adjusted  with  the 
greatest  ease ;  and  then,  aa  a  Gniahing  touch,  and  when  the  person  \o  be 
portrayed  has  assumed  any  desired  position,  a  aacood,  or  litad,  support 
is  brought  forward  to  aecurs  the  requisite  immobility. 

The mechanioal details  of  the  "Harrogate  rest"  are  well  designed  and 
admirably  carried  out.  A  apecial  feature  in  its  conatrnction  consists  in 
the  power  of  throwing  the  head  and  body  bifurcated  limbs  of  the  rest  in 
a  side  direction  without  disturbing  the  main  portion  standing  on 
tha  floor.  This  is  effected  by  meana  as  simple  as  they  are  sound  in  a 
mechanical  point  of  view,  Hence — no  matter  how  fantaatic  or  abnormal 
essuined  by  tbe  sitter  or  stander  for  a  portrait — in 
whatever  position  thus  chosen 
the  "Harrogate  rest"  will 
be  found  moat  aasnredly  a  firm 
support.  It  is  so  universal 
in  respect  of  adjustment  that, 
while  answering  admirably  for 
any  "son  of  Anak"  who  may 
rejoice  in  seven  feet  of  stature, 
it  will  answer  equally  well  for 
tbe  child  of  tender  yeara. 

Around  6  as  an  axis,  and 
moving  in  a  oironlar  alot  at  a, 
both  the  body  and  the  head 
portion  of  the  test  may  be  ro- 
.  tated  from  side  to  side  within 
I  certain  limila,  which  quite  in- 
olude  all  the  reqnirementa  of 
a  rest  without  in  the  leaat  en- 
dangering ita  valne  as  rcapecta 
soUdity.  .  At  e  is  shown  the 
body-reat,  which  is  susceptible 
of  great  vertieal  adjustment; 
and  at  d  we  have  the  fork  for 
tbe  head.  This  being  hinged 
and  kept  in  check  by  an  ad- 
justing and  pinching  screw, 
can  be  elevated,  projected,  and 
turned  in  any  direction, 
etropolitan  artists  wbo  have 
examined  the  rest  forwarded  to  us  have  expressed  themselves  as  much 
pleased  with  it.  This  mast  neceasarily  be  the  verdict  of  every 
photogiHihw. 

LONDON  PHOTOGIL\PHIC  SOCIETY. 


Mr,  Spiller  occupied  tbe  chair. 

Tbe  minutes  of  the  previous 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the 

committee  appointed  at  the  last 

offioora  and  oonuoil  were  at  pre 

and  the  result  would  be  declared 


{  were  read  and  confirmed. 
iAS,  in  which  he  stated  that  tha 
ig  for  carrying  out  the  election  of 
the  adjoining  room  counting  tlie 
■"  -'  -  later  hour  ir  '"--  "- 


Mr.  Jabez  Huques  begged  to  enter  his  formal  protest  against  tbe 
whole  proceedings,  as  bemg  illegal  and  out  of  order.     Had  not  over- 
weening stress  been  laid  upon  small  legal  points  by  the  late  Council, 
l£ey  refused  to  entertain  the  requisition  of  a  la»o  nun] her  of  the 


state  in  which  it  was  at  present;  but  in  the  rejection  of  the  requisition 
alluded  to,  and  in  tiie  present  lawless  prooeedinga,  there  was  a  palpable 
atraining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  of  camels.  In  their  procoedtngs  noth 
law  and  justice  bad  been  flung  aside.  Their  last  meeting  was  called 
for  a  special  and  diftinct  purpoae,  and  yet  a  motion  was  proposed  and 
carried  of  which  no  notice  whatever  had  been  given  to  the  members. 
It  was  against  common  justice,  as  well  as  against  law,  that  matters  of 
which  no  notice  had  been  given  should  be  introdnc^  at  a  meeting 
caUed  to  consider  something  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  His 
own  sentiments  with  regard  to  these  matters  were  so  well  known  that 
ho  considered  it  as  little  short  of  an  act  el  impertinenoe  that  the  com- 
mittee should  have  italicised  bis  name  amono  the  others  aa  one  fitted 
fur  cU-utiuu,  nhcu  Ihcy  bud  left  the  uiuics  ufsucli  old,  Ificd  membws 
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IMay  H,  VfU 


of  tfae  Society  u  Mr.  StiUmui,  Mr.  W«r^  and  othen  witbont  thia 


noommeiidRticm.     He  proteited  uaiait  lui  ntiiie  being  given  aa  one 

Cenliarly  eligible  for  eleotdon ;  for  ne  waa  never  atked  whetfa«r  or  not 
would  eerve,  and  it  vna  therefore  ofienuve  to  him  to  have  bad  his 


gnbaided  into  a  etate  of  placid  waiting  and  private  gONip,  aotil 
tually  the  side-door  opened  and  the  Committee  entered. 

The  Ckairmak  annoimced  that  the  following  gentlsman  bad  been 
elected  aa  the  officers  and  connoiL  to  tide  over  the  preeent  period  of  diffi- 
culty, viz.: — FreliiUnl:  Mr.  Spiller.  —  Yice-Praidenlt:  Dr,  Mano,  and 
Meiara.  Simpion  and  Blancbard.— CcMini;i^ :  Meaara.  England,  Abney, 
Davia,  Pritcbard,  Dalliaeyer,  Jabex  Hughes,  Bird,  Hooper,  Mayland, 
Dr.  Farte,  W.  Bedford,  Woodbmy,  Crawahay,  Stolcea,  Kobinaon, 
Howard,  Bejlander,  and  Colonel  Wortley. 

After  the  above  names  had  been  aiinoanoedi  Hr.  Hnghei  raqneated 
that  his  name  ihonld  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  those  elected.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  Bird,  and  others  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Mr.  flnghes 
to  remain  on  the  Conneil,  but  he  inaiated  npon  hia  name  being  with- 
drawn. Baying  that  be  conld  not  in  any  way  countenance  proceedings 
which  were  conducted  in  such  total  deBance  of  law  and  order. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  was  then  substituted  for  that  of  Mr. 
Hnghes;  and,  after  the  uanal  vote  of  thanks,  the  pcoceeding*  tenoi- 
nated.  __^ 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
14Ui  inet. ,  aod  waahu  t  thinly  attended.  The  Piesideot  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ei^ar  Gael  waa  admitted  a  member. 

In  the  absenoe  of  a  paper  on  any  definite  anbject,  a  discursive  oonver- 
•ation  relative  to  the  permanence  of  printa  took  place,  during  which 
nolbiogstriking  was  elicited. 

Hr.  Kennatb  exhibited  several  negative*  taken  by  means  of  hia 
gelaUao-pellicIe  ;  and,  after  a  general  oonveraation  on  this  subject,  the 
meeting  wM  adjonmed. 

&  t  the  next  meeting  it  is  understood  that  the  new  method  of  repro- 
daoiog  negatives  will  be  demonstrated  by  one  of  the  members. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  the  drat  meeting  in  March  of  the  above  Society  Dr.  Vogel  ooonpied 
the  chair,  and  oommanieated  to  the  meeting  a  recommendation  of  Herr 
Joseph  Cronegb,  of  Vienna,  to  nse  his  carton  dishes  ;  they  bad  no  re- 
semblance, he  said,  to  the  ordinary  japanned  ware. 

The  PsEsiDENT  said  that  those  he  had  used,  and  which  gave  aach 
excellent  results,  were  made  of  wood,  and  used  as  articlea  of  luxury. 
Their  varnish  is  of  wonderful  durability ;  and  One  nine  inefaea  square 
oasts  about  eight  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  he  thought  they  might  be 
had  muoh  oheaper. 

Herr  Hoffmann,  of  Dresden,  sent  a  note  on  albumenised  paper,  vbieh 
he  states  to  be  a  much-neglected  thing  in  journals,  although  still  im- 
portant enough  to  the  practical  photographer.  He  dwells  npon  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  things  in  the  paper  for  which  the  albumeniser  can- 
not be  held  responsible,  seeing  that  he  has  control  neither  in  the  making 
nor  dicing,  and  can  therefore  only  approximately  attain  to  excellence. 

As  Uerr  Lihdhbk  remarked,  however,  there  is  nothing  perceptibly 
new  in  the  paper,  and  so  we  shall  not  translate  it.  Herr  Lindner  far- 
ther said  that  he  thought  it  a  mistake  now  with  many  paper*  that  thsy 
were  too  weakly  salted. 

To  this  the  Cuairuan  demurred.  Strong  salting  gave,  heaaid,  weak 
prints,  especially  now  when  negatives  were  made  lesa  dense  than  for- 
merly. The  preseoae  of  salt  in  albnmenised  paper  was  in  general  not 
important.  Even  a  quite  unsalted  paper  woald  give  very  pretty  prints ; 
still  salt  heightened  tne  aeniitiveneas,  but  a  minimam  would  do  that  aa 
well  as  a  larger  quantity  and  better.  Abont  one  and  a-quarter  per  cent. 
was  now  about  the  mie. 

Herr  PrUuh  said  that  he  had  got  very  line  printa  with  thin  negatives 
on  double  albumenisod  paper  made  by  a  German  firm.  It  gave  prmtahe 
conld  not  get  at  all  from  some  negatives  with  ordinary  paper.  A  part 
of  the  salt — dependent  on  the  qnaJity  of  the  paper — seemed  to  penetrate 
the  pores  of  the  sheet,  and  he  bad  obtained  excellent  prints  ou  the  back 
of  an  ordinary  sheet. 

Herr  Makowskv  said  that  plan  waa  sometimes  adopted  by  photo- 
graphers when  they  had  no  ordinary  salted  paper. 

The  Secrbtarv  [minted  out  that  vrith  over-salted  paper  it  was  often 
the  case  that  nothing  but  grey,  mealy  prints  were  obtainable.  Tbe 
chloride  was  too  thick  on  the  surface  of  uio  paper.  ^ 

From  the  "question-box,"  after  sundry  minor^atter*  bad  been 
disposed  of,  tbelollowing  query  was  drawn: — "How  comes  it  that  with 
a  collodion  iodiaed  aa  follows  sometimes  nothing  but  bard  pictures  can 
be  got:— Iodide  of  ammonia  and  bromide  of  cadmium  fifty  grammes 
each,  iodide  of  cadmium  twenty-flve  grammes,  and  iodide  uf  potiasium 
fif^  grammeal    And  by  what  me«iia  can  tbe  evil  be  helpedl 

The  PRisiDEKTaoid'the  formal*  WM  a  good  one,  and  be  did  not  think 
it  coald  be  at  fanlt;  probaUj  it  waa  the  wool. 


Other*  again,  mch  aa  the  Seoretaty  and  Herr  Prttmm,  M«imJ  tkt 
silver  bath,  but  conld  not  agree  aa  to  the  how.  One  said  old  batlM 
worked  harder,  and  another  that  they  did  not.  And  from  that  the  dis- 
casiion  slid  into  tbe  wide  Ueld  of  the  action  of  varions  coUodiona,  baths, 
and  the  like.  Irrespective  of  tbe  merits  of  variona  makers  tfaera 
some  interesting  experiences  given  on  the  influence  of  long  or  i 
silvering,  to.  Some  said  that  a  long-silvered  plate,  especi^y  if  kept 
long  after  being  taken  from  the  bath,  gave  fiat  pictnres. 

Dr.  VouEL  stated  that  bromide  plates  required  long  sensitising — fit« 
minntes  at  least.  Fortnut  plates,  as  a  rule,  did  not  set  more  than  half 
that  time.  PlateaailveredlongandkeptlongshoaldnaTemaretovaida 
in  them,  and  so  the  variations  in  the  amotion  would  be  lessened. 

Herr  RllCHARD  ssked  bow  best  to  get  the  alcohol  out  of  the  b«th. 
The  plan  he  had  tried  had  not  nveu  good  results,  so  that  he  always 
preferred  to  make  a  new  bath  rather  tlun  reatora  the  old- 

Herr  Scbaarwachter  removed  the  alcohol  from  hia  bath  by  ponrini 
it  into  a  fiat  dish  and  evaporating. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  heatingthe  bath  to  abont  170°  F.  waa,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  plan  to  remove  Uke  alcohol. 

Herr  Hartmahs  held  that  Osborne's  method  was  the  beat — to  begia 
the  sensitising  of  the  plate  in  an  old  batii  and  end  it  in  a  new.  Ha  got 
better  results  that  way  than  by  restoring  the  bath. 

Herr  Brauk  mentioned  a  little-known  silver  bath  for  posittTe^ 
consisting  of  three  parts  of  silver,  one  part  of  nitrate  of  potaak,  and 
forty  parts  of  water,  acidified  slightly  with  nitric  acid.  Hegot  aaaving 
by  this  means  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ol  silver. 

A  Mehbir,  however,  stated  that  he  had  tried  a  similar  method,  and 
got  only  one  dieet  good  off  it,  and  in  this  experienoe  others  ooutinned 
him 


*    1 


Corrcspontrfitre. 


EtrounoN  Platm  witb  tn^xnas. 
In  the  process  which  I  sent  yon  last  week  cdlxdl  chloride  is  introdncel 
into  the  collodion.  This,  t<^ther  with  the  two  drops  of  aqua  rtgia,  in- 
trodneea  a  considerable  qnantity  of  silver  chloride  into  tbe  emul^eo. 
The  influence  of  silver  chloride  is  peonliar.  It  tends  to  deameaa  and 
brilliancy ;  but  in  emulsions  nsed  with  small  qnantitiea  of  silver  nitrate 
in  excess  it  is  not  needed,  and  may  be  injurions.  On  the  eonttaiy, 
when  tbe  excess  of  silver  nitrate  is  large,  the  chloride  greatly  diminiahas 
the  fault  which  I  have  long  since  found  with  large  doses  of  nitntte — a 
thinness  of  image  and  difficulty  in  intensifying, 

Formerly,  when  I  desired  to  introduce  a  soluble  chloride  into  tbe 
collodion,  I  took  cupric  chloride.  I  now  prefer  the  cobalt  salt,  bocftnas 
cobalt  acts  more  favourably  in  connection  with  silver  than  copper  does. 
It  is  easily  and  abandantly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  good  opinion  of  the  new  syltem  which  I 
described  last  week,  and  which  dispense*  with  the  operation  of  waahing 
the  emnlsion  plate.  It  is  certain  that  that  operation  injures  the  plate, 
and  that  the  result  got  by  plunging  the  plate  directly  into  the  albmnen 
bath  is  altogether  superior. 

In  the  older  albumen  prooesse*  much  trouble  lisa  been  eiperieuced 
with  bliiUriiig.  This  I  have  not  encountered  in  any  single  caae  in  ny 
new  method.  Blistering  does  not  take  place,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  whole  film,  though  clinging  to  the  plate,  is  reaDy  detached 
from  it,  so  that  any  liquid  underneath  will  slowly  flow  from  one  end  of 
the  plate  to  the  other.  The  film  is  held  with  perfect  seonnty  by  the 
edging — a  system  wbieb  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  a  suhattatom.  A 
substratum  has  two  bad  effects.  By  greatly  diminishing  the  pcM'OBitj 
of  the  (11m  it  diminishes  sensitiveness.  It  acta  in  this  respect  Ttaj 
much  like  an  albumen  film  on  paper,  and  we  all  know  that  this  sealing 
up  of  one  surface  of  tbe  paper  is  the  groat  aouroe  of  difficnlty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  hyposulphite  used  in  fixing.  This  sealing  up  of  the  nndix 
side  of  the  tilm  take*  plaoe  equally  whether  india-rubber  or  albanieB 
forms  the  subsbatum.  It  prevents  the  rapid  penetration  of  the  film  by 
the  developing  solution,  and  the  equal  and  uniform  effect  of  the  latter. 
The  other  injurious  effect  is  that  when  there  are  two  films — a  film  of 
nnder-stratum  as  well  a*  one  of  collodion — there  is  a  double  dtauoe  of 
specks  and  dust  forming  irregularitie*  in  the  finished  plate. 

Should  any  operators  be  troubled  with  blistering  in  using  my  pmoeM 
it  will  be  caused  by  unsuitable  and  bad  pyroiyline.  Cotton  for  dry 
plates  sboald  always  be  such  as  will  give  a  very  porous  film.  If  tbe  film 
be  not  sufficiently  porous  the  liquid*  penetrate  only  partially  and  irre- 
gularly, no  free  passage  is  formed  under  the  film,  and  blister*  nmlt  If 
a  better  cotton  be  aabstitnted  all  difficslt;  vaaiabe*.     The  oeatral  di& 
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colty  witb  the  enmlaion  prooeu  is  the  pyroxyline;  withont  ooe  that  ii 
«x»ctly  right  tU  kiadi  of  diuppointmeiiti  may  be  eipeoted.  I  h»ve 
known  oMes  where  peraoui  havu  tried  over  and  over  aguQ,  with  uuifonn 
failure^  and  have  raJMt«d  the  emuUion  «;item  on  the  ground  that  it 
reqnir«d  "too  nice  an  adjiutment  of  chemioaU" — the  (aot  buag  thkt, 
with  good  pyroifline  and  adopting  the  method  of  plaoging  diiwit  into 
the  albnmoi  bath,  it  ia  quite  aa  eaay  as  the  wet  prooMi,  and  much  «tmr. 

It  ahonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  emulsion  n^atire,  no  matter  bow 
prepu«d,  ahonld  never  be  lifted  tuddenly  out  ot  the  fixing  bath  or  from 
under  the  waabing  fancet  into  a  vertioal  poaition.  If  water  have  col- 
lected nnder  the  film  it  will  be  very  apt  to  bant  it.  The  edging  ahoold 
ftlweya  be  made  in  the  manner  which  I  proposed  many  yeara  ago,  with 
the  ooniera  opMi;  that  ia,  at  the  tyo  narrow  enda  of  the  plate  the 
edging  ia  to  be  abort  at  the  aomen.  The  edging  on  the  long  aide*  ia  to 
be  carried  all  the  way  acroM,  from  end  to  endj  but  on  the  abort  aide 
the  edging  ahonld  atop  short  of  joining  the  other  by  about  a  quarter  of 
»n  ineb.  Bjr  niaing  the  plate  slowly  the  water  andemeath,  if  any, 
will  flow  through  thi«  ipaM.  If  for  any  roMon  it  do  not,  it  mnat  be 
Ut  out  by  a  pinhole.  H.  Cabst  hu. 

PkOaddpMa,  AprU  25.  1874.       _ 

A  CoLOUBBD  Carix  dk  Tism  by  M,  tiov  Visal's  Piu)CEas.~THB 
Fash  Salo».—Tbe  Cause  of  Coabssniss  of  the  Iiuai  in 
Cbbtain  Kinds  ov  NzoATivEa. 
In  the  poatacript  to  my  laat  letter  I  mentioned  that  I  bad  at  length 
received  from  M.  L^on  Vidal  the  long-promised  specimen  of  a  colonred 
portrait  from  nature,  done  by  bis  patented  process  of  pbotopolyahrony, 
which  I  have  already  described  io  this  Joum&I.  This  apecimen  provee 
kll  that  we  want  to  know  of  the  capabilitiea  of  the  proceea,  for  it  is  a 
portrait  of  the  earte-de-^nnU  size,  including  about  aii  different  tibta. 
The  subject  is  a  pretty  young  girl,  in  a  pale  blue  dreas,  witii  a  white 
cap  and  red  ribbon,  leaning  upon  a  table,  with  a  basket  of  flowera 
before  her.  Altogether  the  little  pictore  ia  very  artistic,  and  does 
credit  to  those  wbo  have  been  concerned  in  its  production,  inclnding 
the  fair  model  herself.  Her  expression,  however,  is  not  pleasing ;  for, 
whilst  playing  coqaettiably  witb  one  of  her  earrings,  abe  appears  to  be 
watching  with  jealous  disdain  the  movements  of  her  lover,  who  is 
probably  flirting  with  some  other  fair  one — anch,  at  least,  ia  an  inter- 
pretation which  one  may  put  upon  her  clever  piece  of  acting.  At  any 
rate,  the  pose  permits  of  the  display  of  a  dainty  little  pair  of  hand^ 
t,  prettily-rounded  arm,  a  voluptaous  boeom,  and  eyes  gleaming  with 
indignation — in  perfect  tmconsotousnees  of  the  eye  of  the  camera  whiob 
ia  fixed  upon  her.  The  flesh  tint  it,  perhaps,  a  shade  too  red,  and  the 
colour  generally  a  little  too  vivid  for  high  art,  but  altogether  the  eSect 
is  inch  as  would  be  extremely  likely  to  please  the  public.  The  spe- 
oimen  ia  a  aneceas,  in  my  humble  opinion,  and  much  taste  and  clever- 
neaa  hare  been  shown  in  its  production.  On  the  back  of  the  card  we 
are  informed  that  it  is  one  ot  TOO  specimens  which  have  been  ordered 
for  an  illustration  to  the  Bititta  Fologrqfica  UnivenaU.  1  have  for- 
warded it  to  onr  Editors  for  their  iospeotion  and  comment,  and  I  think 
they  will  agree  witb  me  that  it  ia  a  wonderful  result  of  printing  in 
pigments,  and  a  triumph  of  ingenuity  and  perseverance. 

Ilie  Trench  Sahit  is  now  open,  and  proves  a  great  attraction  to  visitors 
to  Paris.  The  exhibition  consists  this  year  of  S,657  paintings  by  modem 
artiata,  many  of  large  size,  the  subjects  being  chiefly  military,  nuditiee, 
and  portraits  (draped)  of  persona  whose  names  are  not  in  genslal  re- 
corded iu  the  oatalogne.  There  is  a  magniflcont  portrait  of  Marshal 
MaoMahon  on  boneback,  by  a  young  artist  of  25,  deaf  and  dnmb ;  and 
thij,  perhaps,  may  remind  my  readers  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  a 
large  military  picture— now  exhibiting  in  our  own  Koyal  Academy  col- 
lection, by  a  young  lady  ot  23 — by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  speech 
the  other  day  at  the  Academy  banquet.  But  the  picture  wliit^  aeema 
to  attract  most  attention  is  one  entitled  Spieadoar  and  Uitery — or,  I 
should  rather  say,  two  pictures  in  one  frame — by  Dulz,  which  has  a  very 
obviouB  moral,  since  it  contrasts  the  youthful  career  ot  a  beauty  of  the 
demi-nonde  witb  the  last  sad  days  ot  an  old  beldame  of  the  same  class. 
The  honours  ot  photography  will,  no  doubt,  be  accorded  to  this  remark- 
able painting.  It  has  been  said  that  the  bij^est  compliment  which  can 
be  paid  to  a  musical  composer  is  to  have  his  works  reproduced  upon 
street  orgaus ;  a  similar  remark  must  now  hold  equally  true  of  painting,' 
and  an  artiat  should  feel  flattered  when  hia  pictures  are  reproduced 
and  popularised  by  the  aid  of  the  camera. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  about  3,000  piotnrea  were  anbmitted  thia 
year  for  exhibiUon  At  the  fioyal  Acttdemy,  while  only  about  one-third 


of  them  (in  round  nomben)  were  aooepted,  and  of  theae  again  only 
about  one-third  are  bung  upon  the  line  of  the  eye,  the  rest  bting 
"  skyed"  and  beyond  the  reach  of  distinct  viiioii  t  But  in  ftence 
they  manage  this  fort  of  thing  better.  Of  the  %67S  ptctoM*  wnr 
exhibiting  in  the  Palait  de  I'IfidtutrU,  au.  are  upon  the  line  of  the  eye,' 
and  AU.  can  be  distinctly  aeen.  Why  cannot  we  have  a  pieture-ydlary 
in  London  where  1,000  pictures  can  lie  properly  exhibited  f  Why 
cannot  we  build  such  a  gallery,  even  if  it  must  be  built  of  4-inch1[>tioksT 
And  why,  also,  in  our  eihiUtioaa  of  photographs  oannot  we  contrive 
that  every  specimen  shall  be  so  bung  or  placed  as  to  be  distinctly  seen 
and  studied  by  visitors  T 

I  hope  to  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  the  Bxhibition  of  Uw 
Photographic  Society  of  EVauee  iu  my  next  letter. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  K«wning,  of  Hanley,  a  very  pratty 
earli-dt-vUiU  portrait  of  a  lady,  apparently  nntouched,  which  ia  re- 
markable as  being  one  of  the  finest  silver  prints  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
equally  good  in  all  other  respects.  The  surface  of  the  paper  appear*  to 
have  been  burnished  by  a  machine,  which  is  a  great  improvement  The 
author  writes  tor  full  instructions  abOut  the  bromide  procMs  with  the 
bath,  in  which  be  has  become  interested  from  reading  my  artiel«  in 
this  Journal 

I  have  received  numerous  other  letters  to  the  same  efCeot  since  I 
came  to  England,  and  I  wish  most  aincerely  that  I  oould  answer  them 
all  briefly  and  aatis^tory.  But  as  this  is  impossible,  I  can  only  aay 
that  there  is  my  ahilUng  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Sfeui  Wet  Coilodion 
Procai,  of  which  a  few  oopiea  still  remain  nnaold  at  the  office  of  this 
Journal ;  and  there  will  also  be  found  some  further  partieulatE  sc«ttm«d 
amongst  my  contributions  to  pbotogiaphic  literature,  both  French  and 
English.     There  is  also  Major  Russell's  second  edition  of  the  T'oHHut 

My  correspondent  says  that  he  has  made  a  start  with  the  process,  but 
pressure  of  buaineaa  haa  obliged  him  to  knock  off.  Ue  acta  wisely  in  so 
doing.  Buainess  and  experimenting  cannot  go  on  together,  especially 
during  the  busy  season  for  professionai  photographers.  The  bromide 
process  witb  the  bath  is,  I  am  sure,  a  moat  valuable  one ;  and  I  have 
never  said  a  word  in  its  favour  which  I  do  not  honestly  believe  to  be 
strictly  true,  however  much  some  of  my  remarks  may  have  appeared  to 
savour  of  exaggeration.  But  how  is  a  professional  portraitist  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  itT  The  only  way,  I  think,  will  be  for  acme  one  who 
has  made  himanTf  a  thorough  master  of  it  to  travel  from  studio  to  studio 
and  teach  it,  which  would,  perhaps,  prove  very  remunerative. 

There  is  a  sort  of  growing  impression  that  washed  bromide  or 
bromo-iodised  filma  give  an  image  which  is  too  coarse  to  bear  enlarge- 
ment up  to  nine  times  linear,  and  that  common  wot  filma  developed 
with  iron  are  in  the  same  predicament,  the  only  anitable  negative* 
for  enlargement  being  each  aa  are  taken  with  iodised  collodion  tod 
pyrogallic  developeri 

In  the  case  of  a  washed  bromo-iodised  film — including  comtnon  dry 
plates — thia  may  be  true  enough ;  for  even  Mr.  Gordon's  very  fine 
albumen-preserved  negatives  upon  washed  dry  films  showed  much 
coorseneas  ot  grain  under  a  powerful  microacope,  when  put  to  the  test 
one  evening  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  myself. 
The  reason  tor  thia  may  be  as  follows : — In  a  washed  bromo-iodised  film 
the  iodide  ot  silver  is  insenaitive  to  light ;  there  is  consequently  a  teriea 
of  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  sensitive  material,  the  atoms  of  bro- 
mide only  receiving  development.      This,  of  comae,  would  piodnoe 


In  the  case  of  a  well-waahed  bromide  film,  containing  no  iodide  of 
silver  and  but  little  unconverted  soluble  bromide,  the  tenaitive  material 
would  be  tolerably  continuous,  and  the  image  ought  not  to  be  ooarse, 
and  I  behere  is  not  so.  The  same  would  be  teue  of  an  iodide  film 
rendered  sensitive  by  free  nitrate. 

But  even  when  the  sensitive  film  has  no  breaks  in  its  continuity,  from 
the  presence  ot  insensitive  particles  ibixed  with  the  sensitive  ones,  the 
iron  developer  seems  to  throw  down  a  coarse  precipitate  ot  ailver  upon 
the  latent  image.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
the  development  takea  place  when  iron  is  mixed  with  the  free  nitrate, 
the  particles  of  silver  deposited  being  larger  and  ooarser  than  when  the 
development  goes  on  more  slowly  under  treatment  with  pyro* 
galloL 

From  this  it  appears  that  washed  bromo-iodide  films — that  is  to  say, 
common  moist  or  dry  platee — may  not  be  the  best  possible  for  negatives 
which  are  intended  for  enlargements.  Theoretically,  one  ought  to  give 
the  preference  to  a  thin  negative  taken  upon  a  highly-tensitin  bnunide 
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film  nod  dsvBloped  by  the  alkaline  method.      A  rapid  emukioD  film 
might  be  u  good  as  a  bath  film  in  this  particular  cnae. 

The  coaraeit  negative!  I  have  ever  saeu  were  tokea  upon  wet  bromide 
filml  oonttuning  tree  nitrate  and  devaloped  qniokly  with  iron. 

Thoius  SorroN,  B.A. 

Sloai  Vkarage,  near  CluHtr,  Hay  15,  1874. 

THE  PBREANTI-TURNER  PROCESS. 
To  Iht  Eonoaa. 

OsiiTi.EXiK,'-!  eball  not  oceapy  more  of  yonr  spue  than  ia  abao- 
lately  naoeaaary  to  prove  that  Mr,  Brothera  and  Mr.  Winatanley,  being 
botb  in  the  wrong,  might  have  been  better  advited  than  to  pnbluh  the 
letter!  wbieh  appeared  in  Tonr  iuue  of  the  16th  init. 

Hr.  Brothera  knowa  what  hia  rights  are,  and  ia  fuDy  aware  that 
other  p«opIe  mnat  have  righta,  too,  qnite  aa  nnaaiailable  aa  hia  own. 
When  it  la  proved  to  me  that  circulws  signed  "  D.  Winitanley,"  »nd 
purporting  to  do  Ferranti-Tnmer-proceu  plotares,  of  which,  in  the 
wo^  of  the  laid  oironlar  "  the  effect  ia  nniqae,"  have  been  tent  out  of 
Mr.  Brotbera'  diatrict,  I  think  it  ia  time  to  oantion  photographera  for 
their  own  aake. 

Now,  in  proof  of  the  above,  I  hold  two  tetten  from  Mr.  Bro&en,  in 
which  the  foUowiDg  words  occur: — "Aa  I  have  before  told  you,  the 
circular  referred  to  was  wnt  inadvertently  beyond  my  district ; "  and, 
again:  "Mr.  Winstanley  had  no  authority  front  me  to  nndeiiake 
^rranli-Tumer  picture!  for  ani^  one  out  of  my  diitrtct.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  responiibte  for  hia  having  aent  circulara  beyond  that  radiui.'* 
I  would  only  aak  you  if  it  be  poaiible  to  reconoile  the  above  atate- 
menta  with  the  perfect  knowledge  Mr.  Winitanley  diaplaya  in  hia 
letter  of  the  agreement  Mr.  Brotbera  bolda ! 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  believe  in  good  intentiona,  and  do  not  queetioa 
Ur.  Brothers  honour  for  a  moment ;  still,  on  the  face  of  the  evidence 
he  haa  given,  he  must  admit  that  photographer!  who,  like  himself,  have 

tinrchaaed  licences  have  good  grounds  for  complaint^  to  say  the  leaat  of 
t,  when  attempts  are  made  to  infringe  their  rights.    Allow  me  to  assure 
Mr.  Brothers  that  no  impediment  will  be  thrown  in  his  way  if  he  take 
oare  that  nothing  irregular  is  either  done  or  permitted  by  him. 
Aa  for  Mr.  mnstanley,  who  has  been  reoeived  by  me  as  a  friend. 


IhakeapMre,  but  in  Ciesar'a 


own  words,  "  et  tu.  Brute. 

I  trust  that  I  have  suffidently  shown  that  if     _  . 
knowledgment  of  error  be  needed  it  must  come  from 
and  Wiiwtanley  ( i  '     " 
Mancheater),  and 

Lmerpoal,  May  20,  1874. 

EXCHANGE    COLUHN 

To  be „  -  „  -„       -.„—,  

maker,  half-plate  French  lens  and  oameim,  earUit-titUt  ,  .. 

heavy  head-rest,  a  mahogany  triood  tourist  camsn  stand,  set  of  scales  and 

iraignta  with  flr~"~  ' ""     "'    -       ■ 

^ddr 


AddrssB,  Aupa 


Isnr  lever  lift,  and  several  qnarter-plata  printing-frsmes.- 
I  RawBOTTOK,  37,  Rutland-street,  Rnsnolme-road,  Man 


AHSWBRB  TO  C0RRB8PONDBHTS. 

a  ieth  liitt  a/lhtpaptr. 


1^  0«m$!>aiulmliiituU  tu 


RauisTnaTioNS  la  next  number. 

J.  BKVEal.aT.— The  note  was  duty  forwarded. 

J.  WiNons-va.— The  pictors  had  not  been  received  up  to  the  time  of  our  going 

Oio.  BlTKBniDaB. — We  have  not,  unfortunately,  a  speeimea  of  translucent 

papa  to  send  you. 
P.  B.  8.— The  powder  endaaad  dots  not  appear  to  be  nitrate  of  baryta,  but  we 

oaanot  undertake  to  analyse  it. 
A  Ukiibbb. — The  election  of  ofScen  and  council  made  on  Tuesday  eveninjr  Is 

only  temponiy.   As  soon  as  the  new  laws  have  bean  framed  a  freeh  election 

wilt  doabtless  take  place. 
U'B-— By  the  tenn  "  Buoreseoutt  "  is  mean 

bodies  of  ohanging  invisilU  aotinio  rsyn 

rays  of  low  retrangibility. 
Rtr  yuf  WiNXLi. — You  certainly  merit  tlie  «i«m  di  plumt  jon  have  adopted. 
.    The  joomal  respecting  which  yon  inquire  cessed  to  eiiit  sevenl  years  sgo. 

It  did  Dot  survive  a  third  volume. 
A-  H.  W.— We  have  shown  yonr  letter  to  a  skilful  colouMst,  snd  be  ssyi  it  is 

Iniponible  that  the  silver  of  which  the  image  is  composed  could  hsve  eisi^ 

oised  a  deleterlons  action  upon  the  colour. 
GaoaOB  B.  RoaanTS.— Iodide  of  sodium  !>  only  sparingly  aolnble  fn  alcohol, 

although  it  Is  ven  soluble  in  water.    This  also  apphea  to  the  brtmiide  of 

sodium.    The  Iodide  snd  bromide  of  cadmium,  on  the  contrary,  arebeth  very 

soluble  in  alcohol. 


W.  H.  J.— There  is  no  easenUel  diiferuiee  between  the  "beer  and  sttauaen" 
prooesses  of  Davles  snd  Abney.  You  will  Snd  'bd  SBOount  of  the  tbrmsr  hi 
our  volume  tor  1867,  and  in  our  Alhanac  for  186H. 

W.  8.  H, — I.  Try  one  and  s-hslf  grain  of  citric  acid  and  two  grains  of  pyro- 
gallic  add  to  the  ounce  of  water.— 2.  The  additloa  of  a  hw  dnips  of  a 
aolntlon  of  nitrate  of  eitver  to  the  above  couatitutea  the  mixtnn  ntend  la. 

H.  L.— Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  li.  South  Street,  Bromley,  Kent,  is  the 
Secretary.  He  will,  on  application,  furnish  you  with  all  partionlais.  Tvn 
Britisk  Jocenu,  or  PaoTooaArnr  may  he  procuted  in  Dubhn  b«« 
Messrs.  M'Qlaahon  and  Gill,  Beokvilleetreat. 

Baai-iK  CAETa*.— Mr,  E.  Freeman  Barnes,  New  Cross,  has  sentns^iHinsns 
of  his  Berlin  carta,  of  which  we  can  say,  in  all  faonssty,  that  we  like  them 
a  great  deal  better  than  any  we  have  ever  seen  prcdnced  In  Berlin.  There 
are  two  among  them — portraits  of  ladisa — exeeptianally  eindlenb  The 
tone  ie  a  rich  deep  brown. 

J.  P.— 1.  The  tint  left  in  the  oolledion  film  by  aunne,  is  not  dstrimaUal  la 
printinK.— 2.  Try  Judaon'i  yellow  dye.  Should  this  prove  nnsoilsUe  w* 
will  send  yon  a  little  aurine,  if  you  cannot  obtahl  it  In  QlMgew.— 3.  Wadi 
the  collodion  betora  applying  the  slbumon. — t.  We  have  not  had  lUflcient 
eiperienoe  on  these  p<^t*  to  advise  you,  but  the  auestion  may  be  settled 
by  a  tsw  aiperimenta.— B.  A  Bnal  wart  of  iodide  will^htal  to  smsMwiiess, 
but  if  followad  by  a  copious  washing  with  water  will  aid  inaaosiBgtheplataa 
to  keep  welL— 6.  A  two-gnin  solobon  of  gsllio  acid  applied  aa  \Jbt^  wad, 
f-e..  not  removed  by  subsequent  washing,  eonfere  nsttnl  properties.— 7-  In 
reply :  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  said  in  answer  to  your  fourth  qwfy. 

MijoB  Biian,— The  beat  way  to  cure  tha  defect  in  the  lena  ia  to  nmove 
entirely  the  screwed  riur  by  which  ths  front  lens  Is  retained  In  its  cell,  and 
than  have  the  edge  of  the  cdl  so  reduced  as  to  prdeot  behind  the  lens  ealy 
so  far  ss  to  admit  of  its  beine  burnished  Over  the  psaa.     It  will  fUllur  fan- 

firove  its  effleienoy  if,  fusteu.  et  burnishing  Qa  cell  down  upon  the  lens 
tielf.  vou  insert  an  annnlus  or  flat  ring  of  blaakened  biasa.  By  adopting 
It  present  by  reflection  ttata  the  mount  will  eesas. 
der  drcurostances  ntoessitating  the  camera  being 
turned  towarde  a  strong  light,  ws  find  a  great  Improvement  to  reeult  b«B 
the  adapti< 


I  front  capable  of  being  eo  adjusted  sa  to 
I  light  to  enter  the  lens  eicapt  that  oomi^  from  the  eitter.  With 
this  appliance — which  may  be  ocnstrucled  of  tin.  cardboard,  or  thin  wood — 
pcrtraits  of  great  brilliancy  may  frequmCy  be  obtained  under  drcumetanees 
when  without  Its  aid  the  picture  would  be  thin,  flat,  and  totally  wanting  ia 
vigour. 
St.  YiKCBNT  BsECRBT.— Csnon  Beeohey  qulta  oonanns  what  we  said  Isst 
week  conceming  the  eioallent  qualities  of  ColonA  Wortley'i  new  orgsnio 
dry  platea :—"  1  cot  some,"  he  says,  "  the  other  day,  and  subjected  them  to 
a  severe  test  by  the  side  of  the  very  best  plates  I  ever  made  or  tried.  I  gavs 
them  an  eiposure  of  fltteen  eecondi  with  a  Ross's  di-inoh  focsl  wgth 
three-elghlhs  stop,  and  thsy  were  over-eiposed.  Five  seconds  would  have 
■ufflced.  And  the  development  was  so  regular,  gradnsl,  and  dense,  ss  to 
leave  nothing  wanting  in  the  way  of  either  pMfect  brighbuas  or  dnal^. 
Id  fact,  they  give  more  sparkling  negativee  than  I  have  ever  got  with  a  wit 
^ste,  and  I  feel  eure  srs  tU^  ss  sensitive.  I  have  nnw  girt  soma  of  the 
Colonel's  amuMcai,  and  intend  to  wake  a  good  batch  of  plates  for  tha  Istkei 
of  Killamey,  whm  I  hope  to  go  next  month,  with  tha  moat  perfect  osi- 
fldenoe  that  I  shall  not  tsU  In  a  single  negative.  I  am  rejoioed  to  find  that 
our  pbotoiraphio  frlenda  are  relieved  from  their  feare  lest  Colonel  Wortln's 
new  appotntmant  ahould  Interfere  with  the  ocnUnnsiioe  of  hia  acientUe 


experiments  towards  the  improvement,  or  rather  pnfectfon,  of  dry  pUlik 
/never  want  an^ better  than  thiH|^  and  I  mnat  eipceaa  n^  eanviollanjhst 


.  all  who  have  entered  on  ue  same  praisewarthy  eonrae 
their  Invantlens  so  practically  by  tkt  tun*  of  IhcpteUti  '^ 
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PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  OPAL  GLASS. 
Ir  there  Im  still  anj  one  prBcti^ng  collodio-cblonds  printing  oa  opftl 
glaw,  we  imagine  he  will  have  hod  hia  futb  fearfullj  sh&keD  in  the 
pTDoees  ia  oonsequenoe  of  the  ohaiacter  publicly  bestowed  on  it  re- 
cently bj  members  of  tlie  London  Photof^pliie  Sooiet;  and  others, 
and  will  qaicklj  relinquiih  the  nee  of  this  almost  nniversally- con- 
demned prooees.  "Weighed  in  the  boLuicea,"  it  hu  been  "fooad 
wanting." 

One  metropolitan  artist,  well  Imown  for  the  great  teohnical  aldll  he 
poawsaea  in  photofpvphf,  decUrea  that  oollodio-ohloride  is  ntterlj 
vntnutwortby,  and  that  speumens  prepared  with  the  greatest  oare 
hare  faded  even  when  hetmetioallj  sealed.  This  leoord  is  fypioal 
of  the  experieoee  of  many.  Speaking  to  an  American  artist,  who 
eame  to  tiiis  ooontrr  in  cooneotion  with  the  oooe  fiunonB  bot  now 
fiirgolten  Tanderwejde  proean,  with  respect  to  a  certain  picture 
CO  opal  glass  npon  which  a  great  amount  of  high-class  artistic  labour 
had  been  beatowed,  and  which  had  been  exhibited  and  admired  in 
New  York,  he  said— "Alas  I  it  was  printed  by  the  oollodio-chlorids 
prooess.  and  it  has  faded  to  snoh  an  extent  at  to  be  unfit  to  be  pce- 
■tnled." 

It  appears  from  a  letter  we  have  received,  and  which  will  be 
(bond  in  another  page,  that  ft  is  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Bovey  the  English 
pnblic  are  indebted  for  the  collodio- chloride  prooess  as  applied  to 
opal  or,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  glass.  We  shonld  like  to 
know  what  Ur.  Bovey's  experienoe  has  been  wilb  respect  to  this 
a^lioation  of  Qandin's  prooesa,  and  whether  he  can  throw  any  light 
OS  the  canses  which  haTe  led  to  soch  a  wide-spread  condemnation  of 
a  nathod  of  printing  which  prodneee  very  beantifnl  results  and  is 
easily  effsotsd.  We  have  seen  some  fine  prints  prodnced  by  the 
aollodio-chkmda  process  of  Dr.  John,  of  Vienna,  which  was  described 
in  cor  rtdnoM  for  IMO;  bnt,  although  they  are  still  beautiful  and 
■how  no  signs  of  fading,  it  wonld  be  fbtfy  to  draw  any  conclusion  as 
to  Uwr  real  pennanenee  £rom  an  experienoe  not  yet  extending  over 
bur  years. 

Pennananoe  and  beanty  may,  however,  be  found  combined  with 
tliB  use  of  ooUodion  and  silver.  We  shall  at  present  say  nothing 
aboQt  what  was  really  the  first  method  of  collodio -chloride  printing 
(by  a  bath  process}  ever  employed,  because  we  are  preparing  a 
spaeial  article  npon  it,  ^m  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  few 
■■ull  anggeated  modifications,  the  resnlt  of  several  experiments, 
will  render  this  proeesa— which  owes  its  paternity  to  one  of  the 
oldest  and  mort  eminent  photographers  in  Soothuid— decidedly 
simple  and  good,  and  which,  fnither,  reqniree  no  special  appliance 
l>ey<H)d  a  bottle  of  simple  cblorised  collodion  that  will  keep  good, 
Bvsa  undw  tita  influence  of  light,  for  the  period  of  time  which 
OM*lly  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals  to  enjoy  in  this  sphere.  Tliis  pro- 
cMs,  as  we  have  said,  will  form  the  sobject  of  a  subsequent  article. 

^be  majority  of  opal  pictures  prodnced  by  collodion  are,  we 
^Mlieve,  Uiose  produced  by  the  very  simple  method  of  coaling  an 
^*1  glass  with  ordinary  negative  collodion,  exposing  it  in  the 
•opyiag  camera  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  negative,  developing  with 
Inm  or  pyn^allic  acid,  fixing  with  cyanide,  and  toning  with  either 
gold  or  ueroQTy— which  latter  eabstaace  is  much  to  beavoided.    This 


method  possesses  over  all  others  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
operator  to  make  the  picture  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
negative— an  advantage  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  But  by  some  of 
the  dry  prooesBes  lesnlts  of  an  exquisitely -beautiful  kind  can  often 
be  obtained  which,  in  nur  opinion,  far  transcend  those  by  tbe  wet 
process,  unless  a  specially -tliin  ooliodion  be  used.  Mr.  Keith,  of 
Liverpool,  some  years  ago  gave  us  the  particulars  of  a  method  of 
printing  of  Ihis  natare  practised  and  taught  by  him,  producing 
pictores  on  opal  which,  as  regards  riolmeas  of  tone,  we  have  never 
seen  sorpassed  and  rarely  equalled.  The  tone  was  a  lieh  purple. 
Prints  nhioh  we  prepared  by  an  analogons  method  four  years  since 
sliow  no  indications  of  fading.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Keith  will  be 
induced  to  publish  the  details  of  the  process  to  wliich  we  have 
referred. 

Absolute  permanence,  aooording  to  the  usual  signification  of 
the  word,  is  always  to  be  found  iu  the  carbon  process.  Mr.  Sawyer 
employed  no  mere  figore  of  speech  when,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  in  emphaticaily  condemning  the 
collodio-chloride  process  he  applied  to  the  carbon  prooess  the  old 
expression  "  nothing  like  leather ; "  for,  held  together  by,  or  imbedded 
in,  a  layer  of  transparent  leather  tbe  atoms  of  carbon  jdgment  are 
perfectly  inert.  They  cannot  act  upon  tbe  vellnm  in  which  they 
are  imbedded,  nor  can  the  vellum  act  upon  them ;  hence  per- 
manence ensues  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  great  variety  of  pig- 
mented papers  now  manufaotnred,  and  which  have  become  recognised 
articles  of  commerce,  renders  the  matter  of  "  tone  "  in  the  finished 
picture  so  much  a  matter  of  arbitrary  tmot  that,  before  commencing, 
tbe  operator  baa  merely  to  determine  npon  the  tone  he  prefers,  select 
a  tissue  aocordiugly,  and  that  tone  he  will  obtain,  and  no  other,  in 
every  picture  he  produces. 

Permanence  and  beanty  are  thus  ensured ;  and  the  sim^jtuty  of 
the  operations  demanded  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  outline 
of  the  tBodat  operandi,  which  we  give  from  our  own  experience, 
and  which  is  endorsed  by  that  of  other  aaccessful  workers : — 

A  sheet  of  the  pigmented  paper  of  commerce  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  of  the  strength  of  abont  an  onnee 
of  the  salt  to  a  pint  of  water,  exact  proportions  not  being  of  any 
consequence.  This  salt  is  so  very  inexpensive  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  mix  a  smallsr  quanti^  than  this.  Let  the  pigmented  paper 
remain  immersed  for  half-a-minute  or  a  little  more,  and  then  lift  it 
out  and  lay  it  &ce  downwards  on  a  plate  of  glass.  Now  remove  the 
excess  of  liquid  by  passing  over  the  back  a  rubber  squeeze,  or 
"squeegee,"  after  which  suspend  the  sheets  in  a  darkened  room  to 
dry.  A  slip  of  paper  having  been  attached  to  the  negative  so  as  to 
form  ■  semi-opaque  margin  bU  round  it,  a  piece  of  tbe  dried  and  now 
sensitive  pigment  paper  is  exposed  under  it  in  the  printing-firs  me  for 
about  half,  or  rather  less  than  half,  the  time  required  to  obtain  a 
silver  print,  after  which  the  paper  is  immersed  in  plain  water  for  a 
few  seconds,  until  it  beoomea  limp;  it  is  then  laid  face  downwards 
upon  the  opal  glsss,  previously  made  quite  clean,  and  pressed  into 
contact  with  it.  After  a  few  minutes  it  ia  placed  in  cold  nater  ao  as 
to  get  a  portion  of  the  bichromate  dissolved  out  of  the  paper,  and  is 
then  transferred  to  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  by  which  the  gelatine  is 
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■0  Bottenad  or  diflsoWed  ta  to  permit  of  the  paper  being  polled  airay 
from  Uie  opal  plate,  npoa  which  there  now  ratn&ine  the  pioture,  bat 
H  jet  so  eloK)^d  ap  with  pii;ment  aa  to  Im  Htilt  inTisible.  Howeret, 
bj  (wusiDi;  the  hot  wkter  to  pase  ovar  the  aurfiioe  in  naves  a  beautiful 
picture  beanmes  rapidly  revealed,  and  wlien  tiie  details  aie  all  deve- 
loped b;  the  hot  water  tlie  plate  is  removed,  and  the  picture,  which  at 
first  has  a  gelalinons  kind  of  appearaaoe,  dries  doVrn  and  becomes 
compact  and  brilliant. 

Tliis  ia  literallj  all  that  has  to  be  done  to  eneare  an  opalotjpe 
fnlfilling  every  desirable  condition  as  to  beanty  and  permaaenoe. 


ON  THE  METHOD  AND  CHEMISTRY  OF  APPLYING 
ALBUMEN  AS  A  SUBSTRATUM. 
Never  vm  a  stale  egg,  bat  always  provide  a  freah-laid  one.  For  the 
pnrpOM  yea  have  in  view  an  egg  will  go  a  long  way,  and,  therefore, 
no  trouble  should  be  spared  to  get  a  good  fceeh  egg.  In  our  previous 
article  we  referred  to  the  marked  difference  in  the  white  of  a  bash 
egg  and  a  stale  one.  The  egg  may  practically  be  divided  into  five 
parts: — 1.  Tlie  shell,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  2.  A  thin 
membrane  fnun^rana  pulantmU).  9.  The  white,  or  the  solntion  of 
albnmitiate  of  sodium.  4.  The  membrane  enoloaing  the  yolk.  S. 
The  yolk  itself 

The  membrane  of  the  yolk  ia  eonneeted  with  the  oells  of  the 
albumen  by  ligaments  which  have  been  called  "  chalazn."  It  also 
contains  a  number  of  small  bodies,  eonsisting  chiefly  of  fot.  It  is 
the  cellular  membrane  which  imparts  the  ropy  character  to  the 
white  of  the  egg ;  and  when  the  egg  is  well  beaten  up  this  forma 
tite  floocnlent  deposit.  A  stale  egg  is  easily  knonn  by  the  trade 
method  of  "  candling"  orexamiDingbylight.  New-Iold  eggs  appear 
semi-trftDsparent,  and  have  a  sm^  and  perceptible  division  of  the 
skin  from  tbe  shell ;  not  so  a  stale  one.  It  is  said,  also,  that  a  new- 
laid  egg  always  feels  cold  whan  the  larger  and  is  placed  against  the 
tongue.  Again :  when  the  egg  shakes  witliia  the  shell,  oonderan  it 
It  is  "  stale  and  nnprofitabie,"  having  lost  moisture  by  diffusion 
through  its  porous  ehall.  Therefore,  after  getting  one  or  two  good 
e|[gB— do  not  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket  or  basin — pxoeeed  to 
make  your  solution  in  the  flawing  mannet :— Take — 
The  wliite  of  one  egg. 

Glacial  acetio  acid r. 2  flnid  drachms. 

Dbtilled  water SO  fluid  ounces. 

These  are  to  be  mixed  in  the  following  manner : — The  white  of  the 
egg  is  to  ba  beaten  and  blended  well  with  a  apoon  in  tbe  ordinary 
manner,  uowidem  arttm,  or  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  the 
cook.  This  process  thoroughly  breaks  up  the  membraneons  oells 
and  sets  tbe  albumen  at  liberty.  The  two  fluid  drachma  of  acetic 
Mid  are  then  to  be  added  and  wall  incorporated  by  a  further 
whipping;  and,  lastly,  tbe  water  ia  to  be  gradually  added  until 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed.  At  thia  stage  of  the  proceeding 
we  have  a  thickish  mixture  containing  a  oooaiderable  quantity  of 
ooagolum  and  suspended  matter.  This  coagulum  had  batter  be 
strained  from  the  liquor  with  the  aid  of  muelin,  and  than  the  liquid 
can  be  filtered  through  paper.  The  resulting  solution  of  albomeo  is 
slightly  opaque,  and  it  is  imposmble  to  filter  it  perfectly  bright,  but 
on  standing  some  time  this  opacity  goaa  away. 

Tbe  solution  kaepe  perfectly,  and  is  said  to  do  its  work  thoroughly, 
although  the  quantity  of  actual  covering  albumen  contained  therein 
is  BO  very  small ;  in  fact,  it  ia  said  that  no  really  practical  benefit  is 
found  from  neing  strong  solutions,  and  the  eolation  may  be  diluted 
to  forty  oonces.  As  the  white  of  the  egg  only  contains  about  twelve 
per  cent,  of  actual  albumen,  it  follows  that  each  egg  containing  one 
and  a-half  ounce  will  contain  fifty-two  grains,  and  that  each  qnarter 
of  a  fluid  draohm  of  the  solution  (more  than  what  would  be  used 
upon  a  plate)  could  not  contain  more  than  '0S4  of  a  grain  of  albumen  ; 
yat  tills  infinitesimal  quantity  seems  to  do  its  work  thorougliJy.  Its 
action  is  probably  duplex :  it  acta  mi^chanically  and  chemically — 
acts,  in  fact,  as  a  leveller  of  inequalities  and  also  as  a  detergent 

The  condition  of  the  albumen  liquor  after  filtering  will  ba  found 
t^  be  only  faintly  acid,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  we  have  used  two 
fluid  drachms  of  acetic  acid.     Presuming  tliftt  the  albomeu  in 


the  ^g  is  present  aa  an  albuminate  of  BodiL,  the  thsoiy  d| 
celebrated  French  chemist,  Oerhardt,  was  thsit  there  in  I 
albuminates — a  neutral  and  an  acid  one ;  tlmt  e«rum  and  iH 
of  egg  oonlais  the  aoid  albominata — 

C,.H,,,NaN„80„  H,  O; 
and  that  this  acid  albuminate  is  deoompoaed  by  beat  into  the  ntd 
albuminate  and  free  albumen,  which,   being  insoiable,  i 
from  tbe  liquid. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  this  theory,  beeansa  from  as 
experiments  performed  since  tlie  days  of  Oerliardt  the  sdica 
heat  upon  solutions  of  salt  is  better  nnderatood ;  and  what  mi 
saem  impossible  to  account  for,  except  in  hia  way  and  in  lui  di 
baa  now  many  solatione  of  the  riddle. 

The  basis  for  this  assumption  of  the  oompoBition  of  the  whit* 
an  egg  is  that  when  the  dried  white  ia  exuninad  it  ia  foiuj 
contain  1*6  par  eent  of  soda;  theory  woald  require  for  the  aeida 
I'S  pec  cent.  If  wliite  of  egg  or  serum  ba  treated  with  cam" 
a  gelatinous  maaa  is  produced,  which  is  almost  insoluble 
water.  This  is  supposed  to  be  tha  neutral  albuminate,  and  < 
XT  per oent of  soda — 

C,,H,,,Na,N,,  SO,,  H.  O. 

If  we  view  the  albumea  as  an  acid  tha  following  represeotil 
compoaition  of  the  two  salts  mentioned : — 

gC„H,„N,.80..  ^'C„H,,.  N,.80„ 

Albnown.  Add  ■Ibamloata  of  todiuB 


Na^, 


(wUU  of  Ht)- 


.N  , 


ir  not,  it  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  mm 
r  white  of  egg  is  faintly  alkaline  when  found  in  its  natural  rtri 
□d  that  it  beoomea  mach  more  strongly  alkaline  after  the  s{|l 
oation  of  heat  or  coagnlation.  The  general  law  governing  li 
applioatioa  of  heat  upon  all  salts  when  in  solution  is  a  tend 
produce  a  more  basic  salt  and  fraa  acid  in  solution.*  Here,  lionra 
as  regards  the  pheuomenon  of  albumao,  it  ia  the  reverse. 

In  making  the  solution  of  albumen  daaoribad  a  similar  posityi 
of  affairs  would  be  brought  about  by  the  addition  of  the  aoetie  to' 
in  other  words,  we  ought  to  get  at  tbe  very  least  add  albamiaat'S 
sodium,  or  tbe  compound  should  be  entiraly  deoompoaed.  Bat 
reaction  is  only  partial ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  bM 
already  pointed  out  that  it  is  bald  by  soma  experimeotalista  tka 
albumen,  so  called,  is  a  mixture  of  two  aubstanoes — one  aoluble  a 
acetic  aoid,  and  the  other  coagulated  by  acetic  add.  The  salatiN 
as  made  according  to  our  formula  would  seem  to  bear  out  ibis  vi««. 

The  process  given  above  fumishee  a  solntion  which  shows  a 
wgn  of  albumen  on  boihng;  but  this  bright  solution  is  at  oM 
coagulated  by  nitric  aoid,  and  when  exactly  neutralised  by  taatm 
and  boiled  gives  a  copious  indioation  of  that  sabstanoa.  An  onut 
of  the  bright  solution  gave  on  estimating  it  quantitatively  Blol* 
grain,  and  as  one  ef^  had  been  used  to  the  thirty-oonoes  of  s"'"^; 
this  represented  852  grains  of  albnmen  as  being  praaent  ■^i*l 
solution,  or  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  entire  slbmaen  origuwvj 
present.  -| 

The  point  worthy  of  observation  is  the  extraordinarily  ■»» 
amount  that  wiU  do  its  vrork ;  but  thus,  as  an  outside  oalealatiaBjB| 
one  fluid  drachm  will  do  four  ordinary  plates,  there  will  onl;  be  v^ , 
grain  of  albumen  on  the  acetio  aoid  plate,  and  OH  giaiu  o"  i** 
plate  prepared  by  ammonio-albumen  solution. 


SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT  EMULSIONS. 
Ik  an  article  in  our  last  number  Mr.  Stillman  writes—"  I  ''"'^ 
to  an  ultimate  perfection  of  the  emulsion  prooaas  ".*?*, 
desideratom  in  dry-plate  photography  ;  "  and,  as  we  ^'"^^^^ 
tlie  sUtumeut,  we  do  not  hesiUte  to  return  to  the  sQq«»  ***"' 
although  wa  had  an  article  on  it  very  recently.  t^ 

Wa  hava  an  idea  that  photographers  gauerally  are,  on  the    ^^ 
rather  eoDHcrvative  in  their  notions,  and  require  that  *''*"*^ 

CTCTitoU  iftiiw,  0«.  27.  IITL  ■  "- .•     ---—  --    ^.- 
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be  a  conudenble  amonnt  of  Iteration  of  a.  new  proceBB,  or  modifica- 
tion of  kn  old  one,  before  they  ean  be  lodnoed  to  take  it  up,  or  give 
[t  a  fair  triaJ.  AlUiough  ne  know  tLat  the  suggestionB  of  our 
BBteemed  ooTreBpoudeut,  Mr.  M.  Care;  Lea,  ore  accepted  with  per- 
haps more  re«4iiieaB  than  those  of  anj  other  contributor  to  oar 
pages,  we  nevertheleea  tliink  it  well  to  direct  epeclal  attention  to  hie 
recent  experiments  with  ao  albumen  preservative  in  whicli  he  pro- 
poees  to  place  the  unwashed  emulsion  plate.  Daring  tlie  past  week 
we  liave  carefullj  repeated  bis  experiments,  and  made  a  Itrgs 
numberofotliersinasirailBrdirection,  and  are  satisfied  that  the  wash- 
iBji;  maj  with  much  advantage  be  dispensed  with,  although  net  exactly 
tn  the  wa;  Mr.  Iiea  reeommeDds,  and  not  for  the  raBsons  he  adduces. 

Of  the  vatne  of  an  albuminate  of  silver  in  a  dry  plate  we  have 
repeatedly  expressed  our  favonrabla  opinion  ;  and  of  the  fact  of  its 
presence  in  many  of  the  well-known  processes — each  as  Fotltsrgill's 
ind  otliera — we  have  no  douhL  We  know  from  careful  experi- 
ment tltet  it  is  very  aensitive  to  light,  and  that  it  very  materially 
Bodifiea  the  oolonr  of  the  finiabed  negative  as  well  as  the  lansitive- 
■ass  of  the  prepared  plates ;  bnt  for  the  following  reasons  we  have 
Bonsiderable  donbts  as  to  its  presence  in  the  emnlsion  plates  pre- 
Mred  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  our  valned  and  generally 
Borreot  correspcpdent. 

We  had  close  at  band  an  emulsion  made  abont  three  weeks  ago, 
Mlonlated  to  contain  an  excess  of  silver  to  the  extent  of  seven 
grains  per  ounce.  The  calculation  was  made  with  anbydrona  cad- 
minm  bromide,  to  prevent  nnoertaintj  from  varying  qaantitiei  of 
water  contained  in  the  commercial  crystals.  To  two  drachms  of 
Uiis  wa  added  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and,  after  sufficient  agita- 
lon  and  boiling  in  a  teat  tube,  tlie  whole  was  ponred  into  a  filter. 
when  all  passed  throngh  tlie  filter  it  was  washed  with  water  till  the 
lltral«  meaaared  an  ounce,  which,  according  to  theory,  should  have 
^tainod.  nearly  two  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution.  On 
keidifying  with  nitric  acid,  however,  and  testing  with  sodium  chlo- 
ride, we  only  obtained  an  exoaedingly  faint  trace  of  opalescence, 
[d  try  and  determine  approximaMly  tbe  quantity  of  silver  contained 
^  the  ounce  of  filtrate  we  prepared  a  standard  solution  of  silver  of 
Qie  strength  of  one  per  cent.  Of  this  one  drop  waa  added  to  five 
^Diidrad  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  the  mixture  tested  with  sodium 
fiiloride,  when  a  decidedly  more  marked  opalescence  was  produced, 
■raring  that  tbe  water  had  taken  from  the  two  dnohme  of  emnlaioa 
ina  than  the  five-bqndrelh  part  of  a  grain. 

I  Tbe  experiment  was  varied  by  coating  eighteen  square  ioolies  of 
■lasB  with  the  emulsion,  WBBbing  it  thoroughly  in  tbree  ounces  of 
mter,  and  testing  ,with  tbe  solnble  chlaride.  Again  only  the  faintest 
baoe  of  opalBBCsnce  was  visible,  and  that  only  when  tbe  glass  wrb 
^Idagainstadarkbackgrouudand  thelight  aUonedtofallonit  at  a 
patticalaf  angle.  When  compared  with  the  standard  solution  it 
Ma  proved  to  contain  less  than  one-thonsandth  part  of  a  grain — a 

Eandty,  we  think,  much  to  small  to  excereiie  any  influence  on,  or 
inflneneed  by,  any  albumen  that  might  be  in  the  preservative. 
We  next  tnmed  our  attention  to  the  preservative,  and,  on  making 
qi  a  few  onnoes  according  to  the  directions  of  Mr.  IJea,  we  were 
l^ck  by  tbe  appearance  it  assumed  on  tbe  addition  of  the  prepared 
jlbnmen — an  appeerauce,  both  in  colour  and  consistency,  of  tolerably 
Uck  cr«am.  A  little  consideration,  however,  mada  the  matter  quite 
dear.  Atbnmen  ia  ooagnlated  by  tannin,  and  we  bad  thereby  got 
in  emulsion  of  coagulated  albumen,  but  of  course  not  a  aolation 
likely  to  form  an  albuminate  of  silver.  This  albumen  emulsion  was 
fonrod  into  a  filter,  through  which  it  showed  much  reluctance  to 
faas ;  but  in  tbe  course  of  an  hoar  we  obtained  sufficient  to  enable 
IS  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  albumen  had  esoaped  the  action 
If  tba  tannin.  The  solution  was  then  subjected  to  the  action  of 
Ulnte  nitric  acid — no  precipitate ;  sulphurio  acid — no  precipitate  : 
kydroebloric  acid — no  precipitate,  and  when  boiled  no  violet  colour; 
■lareaiy  chloride — no  precipitate ;  and  boiled  with  caustio  potass — 
bnt  no  formation  of  potassium  sulphide.  We  are,  therefore, 
Iramnted  in  coming  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  filtered  preservative 
Mmtaina  no  albnmen,  and  that  the  advantage  which  our  friend  Mr. 
Lea  supposes  we  shall  gain  by  his  method  can  hardly  be  due  to  the 
noaa  he  asaigna. 


Although,  howorer,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  our  correspondent's 
lessoning  in  this  inBtance,  we  know  his  carefulness  as  an  experi- 
mentalist too  well  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  lesultB  wbicb  ho 
claims  to  have  obtained.  So  we  proceeded  to  prepare  some  plates 
with  tba  preservative  as  above,  with  a  quantity  made  without 
tlie  tannin,  and  with  a  preservative  wliich  we  have  hitherto  found 
best  suited  for  emuUiou  work,  consisting  of — 

Tannin     130  grains. 

Sttlicine    '. 20       „ 

Galhc  acid  40      „ 

Sugar  Sil 

Garbolicacid  lU      „ 

Water  30  ounces. 

With  each  of  tliese  preservatives  two  plates  were  prepared — one 
wsslted  in  tlie  usual  way,  the  ottier  plunged  iato  tbe  preservative 
direct.  The  Bolntions  were  in  flat  dishes ;  but  we  tliink  dipping 
baths  would  be  more  convenient,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  albumen  pre- 
sarvative  we  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
air-bubbles  wbioh  were  formed  in  consequence  of  the  necessary 
rocking  of  the  dish.  The  plates  were  treated  as  nearly  as  possible 
alike,  and  rapidly  dried  in  a  bot-au  obamb«r  at  a  temperature  of 
150°  F.  They  were  then  exposed  on  a  good  test  suliijeot — an  arti- 
ficial lake,  will)  a  foliage-clad  island  in  tbe  centre,  trees  of  various 
shades  at  the  sidss,  and  a  small  temple  in  the  background— fur  fifty 
seconds,  being  the  time  previonsly  ascertained  to  be  required  for  the 
emulsion  under  ordinary  conditions-  The  development  was  con- 
ducted in  a  dish  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  the  plates,  and  tlie 
solution  contained  four  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  eight  drops  of  a 
ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  eight  drops  of  a 
drachm -to -tbe-ounce  solution  of  strong  ammonia.  The  unwashed 
piste  with  the  old  preservative  first  showed  an  image,  followed  in  a 
few  seconds  by  both  the  unwashed  albumen  plates,  and  then  in  the 
same  order  the  washed  plates  also  appeared. 

On  watching  the  gradual  development,  tliera  could  be  no  mistake 
about  there  being  a  considerable  difiTerence  between  tlte  plates  which 
had  and  those  which  bad  not  been  wsslied.  The  former  seemed  to 
stick  at  a  certain  stage,  or  rather  to  increase  in  density  very  slowly  ; 
while  in  tbe  case  of  the  washed  albumen  the  surface  lost  tbe  brilliant 
appearance  and  looked  as  if  about  to  fog. 

'  When  they  had  been  four  miuutes  in  the  developing  solution  it 
was  poured  o^  and  they  were  washed  with  several  changes  of  water 
and  fixed  in  a  weak  aolation  of  hyposulphite,  dried,  and  oarefully 
examined.  Of  the  six,  the  unwashed,  with  old  preservative,  was 
decidedly  the  best;  the  shadows  were  perfectly  clean,  the  general 
detail  well  up,  and  the  colour  a  fine  non-actinic  greeniali- brown — in 
fact,  a  first-rate  printing  negative.  The  unwashed  albumen  with 
tannin  came  next;  its  colour  was  a  feeble  green,  and  although  it  con- 
tained a  conBiderable  amount  of  detail  it  was  wanting  in  brilliancy, 
and  looked  somewhat  like  a  forced,  noder-eiposed  plate,  while  the  one 
witliont  tannin  was  still  greener  and  considerably  fogged.  The 
washed  plates  were  undoubtedly  under-exposed ,  although  the  one 
with  the  old  preservative  was  less  so  than  the  others. 

From  theee  experiments  we  are  quite  certain  tliat  tlie  omiseioQ  of 
tbe  wasliing  previous  to  immersion  in  the  preservative  is  a  great 
advantage,  both  as  regards  sensitiveness  and  brilliancy.  Why  it 
should  be  so,  or  why  previous  experimentalielB  have  not  sneeeeded 
with  it,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say ;  bnt  we  sliall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  still  further  investigating  the  matter,  and  retnm 
to  the  subject  on  a  future  o 


Wbeh  operating  in  the  field  nnder  circumstances  where  a  scaroity 
of  water  exists,  the  necessary  ponring  away  of  even  a  few  drops  of 
which  causes  a  kind  of  mental  anguish,  it  cannot  be  too  geuerslly 
known  that  there  are  several  solutions  which  will  completely  stop 
the  action  of  tlie  developer,  entirely  neutralising  its  power  even 
when  the  plate  is  exposed  to  a  strong  light.  Mixtures  or  solutions 
of  golJen  syrup,  ao'.lio  acid,  glycerine,  and  other  prepatationa  have 
been  suggested  as  each  and  all  excellent  in  their  way.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  a  aolation  of  aoetato  of  sodft— which  m  Moommeaded  twn 
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ye^n  ajto  u  s  rHatrainer  possesaing  exoeptioniJ  powera  when  mixed 
niili  prubisulpbate  at  iron — tliat  b.u  eff-jclive  >fter-applioatiou  to  the 
dtiVGluper  is  to  ba  fuuod;  fur  quch  is  the  potency  of  this  lalt  that  it 
entirel;  neDtnliaea  eTsrything  tending  to  ooiitinuH  the  aotion  of  the 
developer  after  it  lias  done  its  dut;  in  dereloping  the  latent  image  in 
the  ooUodion  film.  The  method  of  application  is  aa  follona,  preenm- 
ing  the  opetater  to  be  >nuking  in  the  field,  nith  wit  collodion,  and 
without  more  than  a  fen  oonoea  of  water,  or,  for  that  matter, 
witltout  any  water  at  all,  if  meana  can  be  provided  for  oleaning  the 
fingers  withont  it : — Xiet  there  be  prepared  a  aolation  of  acetate  of 
■oda,  of  about  tlie  aame  straegth  ae  that  of  the  iroa  iu  the  dsTelaper 
— lliaL  is,  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  per  ounce  of  water — and  with 
this  mix  stifGcient  glyoerine  to  prevent  the  poaaibili^  of  drying  and 
consequent  ciyetallisation  in  tlie  eveet  of  Uta  negative  having  to  he 
kept  for  a  considerable  time  after  development,  which  glyoerine 
may,  however,  be  omitted  if  the  plates  are  so  packed  as  to  retain 
them  in  a  damp  oondition  for  some  time  after  they  are  brought  home. 
Suoh  ia  the  aotion  of  this  acetate  solution  that  the  developed  plate 
may  be  brought  into  the  light  without  any  fear  of  fogging  or  staining. 


ALBUMEN  CHLOBO'BROMICE  PROCESS. 
Since  writing  the  letter  which  goea  by  to-day's  mail  I  have  expoaed 
and  developed  a  number  of  ihese  plates,  with  a  view  to  teat  different 
preservatives.  The  conclauon  eome  to  is  that  pyrogaUic  acid  giwi 
with  thtte  plattt  leit  faeourabU  rttultt  than  gallie  acid.  This  ia 
a  ounBrmatiun  of  the  principle  which  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  my  commuatcations — that  a  preaervative  which  gives  tlie  beat 
resolts  with  certain  qoantitieB  of  silver  nitrate  ceases  to  do  so  when 
the  qaantity  of  silver  nitrate  ia  increased  beyond  what  it  will  bear. 
With  the  very  large  quantity  of  silver  salt  needed  with  albumen 
Pjn^(allio  acid  does  not  suit  aa  well  as  gallic.  Not  that  it  foils — on 
the  oontrary,  it  gives  excellent  results;  but,  when  carefully  com- 
pared with  gallio  aoid,  the  latter  is  found  to  be  the  better  of  tlie  two. 

Another  result  found  was  that  pyrogalUo  acid  used  with  albumen 
and  gum  it  improved  by  tht  addition  of  tannin.  The  improvement 
was  well  marked,  but  the  plates  so  prepared,  though  better  than 
those  made  without  the  tannin,  were  inferior  to  those  made  with 
gallio  acid  without  tannin.  Here  is  another  oonfinnation  of  the 
same  principle — tannin  is  one  of  the  leaat  aeoBiiive  preaervativea. 
If  the  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  used  had  been  right  for  pyrogaUio 
acid  tannin  woold  have  injured  the  plate  and  dimuiahed  the  aansi- 
tiveness,  whereas  in  the  present  oaae  it  increased  the  Bansitivenefls 
and  benefited  the  plate. 

With  this  new  prooeaa  we  get  dry  plates  made  aa  easily  as  wet,  as 
aensitive,  and  not  to  be  dislinguiahed  from  them  in  appearance. 
They  do  not  resemble  wet  [Jates  developed  with  pyrogaUio  acid,  bat 
have  just  the  look  of  iron-developed  wet  plates  made  with  a  toth 
in  first-rate  order.  They  show  Imghtly  aa  poeitivea  by  reflection 
at  least  this  is  the  oaae  when  potassium  bromide  ia  used  in  thi 
development  Very  little  bromide  ia  sufGcient — half-a-draohm  of 
fifteen-grain  aolution  in  a  four-ounce  bath  is  almost  too  much;  and  it 
may  very  likely  prove  with  more  experience  that  hronida  ia  best 
omitted  altogether  in  the  development 

Whetlier  gaUic  acid  be  improved  or  not  hy  the  addition  of  tannin 
is  not  yet  quite  decided.  Such  good  reaulta  are  got  in  both  ways 
that  much  experience  will  he  needed  to  decide;  and  aoma  will  pro- 
bably prefer  the  one  method,  and  others  the  other. 

If  to  a  plain  and  bromisad  ooUodioo  tliere  be  added  a  grain  to  the 
ounce  of  a  chloride,  copper-chloride,  or  cobalt-ohloride  (1  prefer  the 
latter},  and  two  drops  of  aqua  regia,  and  this  be  senHitised  with  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  grains  of  silver  nitrate  (the  latter  is  the  best 
whHD  the  ooUodion  is  fully  salted),  and  then,  after  well  shaking,  the 
emulsion  be  set  aside  ten  or  twelve  hours,  it  will  be  in  excellent 
oondition  to  be  used  with  a  plain  gallic  bath  aa  follows; — 

Dissolve  eighty  grains  of  gum  arabic  and  thurty  of  white  lump  sugar 
in  eight  ounces  of  water;  add  to  this  five  drachms  of  prepared  albamen, 
and,  lastly,  liireedrachmsorfiity-grain  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  add. 

The  prepared  albumen  ia  made  by  shaking  up  white  of  egg  with 
an  equal  balk  of  water,  and  adding  haif-a-diachm  of  aoeuc  acid 
(Baaufoy'a  acid,  sometimes  called  "No.  8"]  for  each  ounce  of  white 
of  egg.  The  dilute  albiunen  thus  prepared  can  easily  be  filtered  by 
pntiitig  a  piece  of  clean  spoege  in  the  throat  of  a  glaas  funnel. 

Into  this  hath  the  plates  are  put  as  aoon  as  set.  They  should  be 
left  in  ratlii^r  lunger  than  ia  necessary  merely  to  remove  the  greasy 
marks;  about  seven  or  eight  minntes  will  be  sullicieni,  and  ten  or 
twelve  ttol  too  utKh. 


To  develops  a  whole-size  plate,  take  a  T  X  9  poroelain  pan,  pint 
to  it  four  ounces  of  water  (which  ahould  beat  be  tepid,  thoo^  tbii 

not  necessary),  add  hatf-a-drachm  of  fifty-grain  alcoholw  aohi' 
tiou  of  pyro.,  and  slide  the  plate  in.  After  half-a-minate  bdu  it 
lUt  and  add  half-a-drachm  of  eighty-grain  solution  of  fllDtyunBt- 
lium  carbonate  and  half-a-drachm  of  fifteen-grain  solnliea  tl 
potassitmi  bromide.  If  the  exposure  have  been  sufficient  thii  vil 
finish  the  development.  If  not,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  inaj  Is 
doubled  or  trebled.  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  in  aayfiua 
of  the  emubion  prooess  from  asing  heavy  dosea  of  ammonia.  Wboi 
there  baa  been  evident  niider-expoeure,  and  tiiere  threatens  to  bii 
want  of  detail,  it  is  very  useful  to  add  a  second  dose  of  pyro.— mm 
amount  as  at  firat. 

0ns  very  curious  &ct  remaias  to  be  mentioned  in  oounedion  wiH 
these  albumen  emulsion  plates  made  without  washing.  If  ths  ia- 
mersion  in  the  preservative  bath  have  been  a  little  scant,' so  IbUi 
traee  of  silver  nitrate  is  left  an  precipitated  by  tlie  albumen,  thiniaa 
not  rttaUfog  ai  mii/ht  br  axpecttd.  Such  a  plate  comes  oat  psrfMll; 
clean,  and  not  even  veiled.  TheVeisnosign  in  tA«^IaUof  freealTtf  I 
nitrate;  but  tliere  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  a  little  greyiah  pa 
cipitate  of  reduced  silver,  formed  during  the  development  ef  theplile.  I 

This  is  when  there  is  a  trace  only  of  silvet  pteeent;  alup  j 
amount  canaea  fog,  ' 

I  have  never  had  a  plate  fog,  but  have  oeeauooally  lean  tba  U- 
lowing  indications ; — At  the  edges  of  the  plate,  near  ths  eons 
where  the  excess  of  emulsion  is  {nnred  ofi',  there  are  always  num 
bands  of  thicker  film,  and  these,  of  course,  take  longer  to  b«  pne- 
Irated.  Occasionally  these  bands  turn  blaok  in  deveiopmeet  Thii 
is,  of  course,  no  injury,  aa  they  are  behind  the  rebate  of  ihefriM; 
but  the  meaning  of  the  appearance  ia  evident. 

As  the  plate  when  taken  from  tlie  preserVative  bath  hss  aoerUm 
quantity  of  bath  adhering  to  it,  it  ia  evident  that  the  action  of  lb 
bath  on  the  free  silver  of  the  film  may  continue  nutil  the  plst«  diia; 
so  that  a  plate  might,  when  taken  from  the  hath,  have  wilhtaiii 
smalt  quantity  of  nuprecipitated  silver  nitrate,  which,  again,  mi]' » 
removed  during  the  drying.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  thalagndml 
drying  at  ordinary  temperature  would  he  more  favourable  thtaj 
rapid  one  by  heat ;  or,  at  least,  that  if  plates  dried  by  heat  thoflcl 
any  tendency  to  fog  it  would  indicate  that  they  shonld  have  bM 
left  longer  in  the  preservative  bath.  I  have  always  dried  my  pl»i« 
over  Bulphnrio  acid,  and  have  had  no  indications  of  foggiag,  ' 
make  the  above  suggestion  to  meet  the  possible  esse  that  ''">*<', 
dry  by  heat  might  have  any  trouble,  and  to  show  the  remedy;  Kul 
am  desirous  that  this  process  should  he  largely  tried.  It  u  M 
far  superior  to  any  other  that  I  have  ever  used  that  it  seeiM  to  "* 
it  must  supersede  other  dry  work— all  the  more  as  its  improved  naun 
are  obtained,  not  by  complicating,  but  by  simpUfying,  the  """fP"^ 
tiona ;  just  as  in  the  wet  process  a  plate  is  ooated  and  dippM uiu> 
bath  and  then  finished.  It  may  be  dried  or  may,  probably.  » <a» 
wet.  This  I  have  not  tried,  but  there  con  be  Lttle  doubtof  it  i 
have  not  tried  it  only  because  I  have  had  ao  many  other  V^^Z. 
settle  by  experiment  that  seemed  more  important  that,  so  lar,  1  ui" 
not  been  aUe  to  Uke  the  time.  It  would  be  simpler,  homnt^ 
these  plates  would  not  admit  of  being  used  wet  with  w""* '^|l 
gallio  or  an  iron  developer.  But  in  either  cose  it  would  be  ■"^*|*^ 
to  add  silver  to  the  developer,  unless  the  plate  was  left  M  ^ 
time  in  the  bath  as  not  to  remove  all  free  silver  niUate,  «  '""'" 
alkaline  pyrogaUio  acid  he  used.  .  _• 

I  have  said  already  that  these  plates  resemble  trondsvelopedv" 
plates  in  appearance,  and  the  same  similarity  holds  in  the  pnn  J 
All  dry-plaU  workera  know  the  difference  between  wet  •"'  ■ 
n^fative  printing,  and  many  hold  that  a  dry  plate,  n'J*","'',w«ni 
ment  be  terminated  with  acid  pjrro.  and  silver,  gi'^'^''^'',  .i.tn 
something  in  finish  and  perfection.  This  objection  does  not  apPV 
the  new  prooess — the  plates  print  preciaely  Uke  wet  ''?^''T'%|,-— 

One  peculiar  difierence  between  wet  and  dry  negativse  >*  ^j. 
Where  a  dry  plate,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  appean  'H^J]^^ 
it  will  print  opaqae,  and  such  portions  will  be  ^uits  ^  m^u 
positive  prints.  Bat,  in  tlie  case  of  a  wet  negative,  "wpP^ju, 
that  seem  opaqae  when  held  up  to  the  light  will,  nsverthfti»  ^ 
bright  sunhoht  to  pass  through,  and  print  with  a  faint  ^•.r^^:^ 
aider  this  a  ueoided  advantage,  as  there  ia  less  danger  of  oo  .  ^ 
in  the  high  lighu.  In  this  respect  these  new  pl'**,';SEM^n«' 
negatives,  and  not  ordinary  dry  ones,  and  a  brilliaet'l"'*'^ 
tive  will  print  harmoniously,  and  not  give  a  hard  pri°^     .   getdig 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ^ffieuty  ~^K„a- 
any  amount  of  density  that  may  be  deahred.  The  °Vf7°^  aM* 
pletely  under  control,  and  I  have  not,  so  fsr,  in  any  "JP*  t,ii. 
a  need  of  en  acid  redevelopment.         ^.  ^.    Jliy"' 

PkUiidtii>/iia,  JUiiy  11,  lali.  O 
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RBMARKS  ON  THE  ASSERTED  INFLT7ENCE  OF 
COLOURING  MATTERS  ON  THE  REDUCTION  OF 
SILVER  SALTS. 

[A  eommnBlwHon  to  th*  Londm  Pholocnphle  aodt^.] 
It  will  bfl  ia  the  rMolIeotiou  of  mj  hevers  that  Dr.  HsTmuin  Vogel 
MM-aouaoei  Ust  ye»r  that  he  had  auoceeded  In  readeriag  bromide  of 
■ilver  aansitiTa  to  the  so-oolled  ohemioallj  inaotira  rsje.  Operating 
upon  dry  hromide  pl&tea  wuhed  with  ooroline  yellow  and  Uliline 
RreeD,  the  author  statoa  that,  whilst  reatrainJIiiK  the  inflaenoe  of  the 
nty«  coincidiiig  with  the  more  lefraoipbls  part  of  the  aolai  speotnim, 
Oxa  Bflnmtiaed  sutftuM  beoomM  direotH  affected  bj  the  Ituninous  tbjb, 
And  jMuticnhuly  by  tboaa  aitnate  in  ue  jrellow  of  the  apeetnim  near 
tha  fixed  line*  D.  Dr.  Togel  infers  from  Ilia  expetimenlathftt  he  haa 
Uina  afforded  proof  that  the  optica)  absorptive  powers  of  the  admixed 
■abstanoe  pUj  an  important  part  in  determining  the  aensibib^  of 
pliotogrkpluo  ptatea,  enabling  them  to  record  an  impreaaion  witliin 
an  area  not  proTionalj  supposed  to  be  capable  of  tme  chemical 

Saeh  ia  the  important  result  to  whioh  Dr.  Togel  has  anived ;  and 
Ilia  dedaetioDB  are  at  all  times  entitled  to  be  reoeived  with  the  Rreateat 
eoii«id«nttion  and  lespect;  bat  thrr  hare  already  been  snbjeot  to 
oritioiam  in  America,  wnere  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  describing  his  own 
exp«riment>,  does  not  bedtate  to  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
reoeption  of  this  provisional  hypotbeeii.  Aa  a  oontribntion  towtrda 
llie  further  disonssion  of  this  question  I  beg  leave  to  relate  the  par- 
ticnlara  of  some  ezperimente  reoently  made  by  myself,  which  tend  to 
sapport  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Lea. 

1.  A  bromide  of  silver  emnlsion  plate  was  washed  with  water,  and 
thflD  ooatad  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  soluble  aurine  (ooraline). 
The  plate  was  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  exposed  to  difTused  daylight 
for  twen^  minntea  under  a  double  layer  of  ordinary  non-aotinio  orasga 
glaM  (anch  as  I  have  often  used  in  the  windowa  of  my  collodion 
operalmg  room,  and  which  freely  admits  raye  of  the  refrangibility  of 
tnoae  in  the  neich bomb ood  of  the  fixed  line  D).  A  slip  of  wood  was 
placed  diagonally  aorowi  the  holder  ao  as  to  cast  a  shadow  in  the 
event  of  ohemieally-sotive  raya  operating  npon  Ihe  plate.  On  treatius 
with  an  iron  developer  there  was  no  apparent  diiferenoe  obaerved, 
and  no  imagt  ahowo  upon  the  plate. 

2.  A  similar  eiperiment  made  with  a  bromiaed  plate  waahed  with 
aniline  ([reen  and  exposed  under  the  same  coo ditiona  gave  no  imsfje. 

3.  Another  plate  treated  with  the  anilioe  (creen  was  thorouglily 
dried  before  espoeure  with  no  different  result.  This  time  the  exposure 
was  prolonged  for  half-an-honr  on  a  bright,  Bonny  afternooo,  end  the 
attempted  development  pushed  to  the  point  of  staining  the  plate. 

4.  A  sheet  of  sensitised  chloride  paper,  having  ^th  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  ulver  and  ammoniacal  solution  of  auriue  on  its  sorfsee, 
was  not  found  to  be  affected  under  the  orange  glass  in  the  apaoe  of 
an  hour.  Having  nsed  npon  several  oooaaioas  an  alcoholic  eolution 
ofaurinemiied  with  ahellaovamishaa  a  perfectly  BoccesBfulsdiaciiDio 
medinm,  it  seema  impossible  to  believe  that  the  nee  of  this  coloured 
matarial  ^onld  oonfer  a  special  sensitiveness  npon  Bilver  praparatiooa 
plaeed  beneath  itwithoutsucbeffectshaviDg  been  previously  observed 
in  practice. 

Ab  yet  I  have  bad  no  opportunity  of  working  with  saliciue  in  the 
new  directions  proposed  by  Mr.  Lea ;  but,  with  regard  to  the 
main  point  at  iaaue,  I  feel  diapoaed  lo  endorae  the  slatement  made  by 
the  eminent  American  anthor  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  hie 
paper  (see  The  British  Jocrnal  of  Pbotoobaphy.  March  18,  1874, 

6181) : — "  Whilst  fully  appreciatiug  tlie  interest  which  attaches  to 
r.  Yogd's  investifiBtion  and  liis  reliability  ss  a  practised  experi- 
mentaliat,  I  cannot  lielp  coocluding  from  my  own  results  that  there 
eusts  no  law  connecting  the  colour  of  a  sabstince  placed  in  contact 
with  a  sensitive  body  and  the  Increased  or  diminished  seusiliveness 
imparted  to  that  body  as  respects  particular  rays  of  light." 

The  subject  of  the  tinting  of  films  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  Mr.  Russell  Manners 
Gordon,  and  Colonel  H.  Stusrt  Wortlay;  and  a  iew  otlier 
observations  bearing  upon  the  nee  of  colouring  materials  on  sens 
surfaces  have  been  ehcited  in  tlie  course  of  this  inquiry,  but  tlie 
results  are  not  yet  safficieutly  elaborated  to  enable  me  to  include 
them  in  this  communication. 

John  Sfillbr,  P.C.S.  (London  and  BsrUn). 


to  Jane,  18T1,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  reoommended  nine  grains  enly  of 
ailver  in  summer,  and  ten  grains  in  winter. 

In  a  paper  I  read  before  the  London  Photographic  Society  in  that 
month,  and  in  which  I  fully  acknowledged  Mr.  Lea's  lervioea,  I 
poinfad  out  that,  to  make  a  sood  and  sensitive  emnlsion,  it  was 
necessarv  that  the  emulsion  anonld  in  the  first  instance  carry  as 
much  silver  as  possible;  and  I  afterwards  combated  strongly  the 
position  Mr.  Lea  took  np,  i.e.,  that  "it  was  useless  loading  down 
the  emulsion  with  silver." 

I  now  know  that  an  emnlsion  oommenoed  with  ten  grains  of  silver 
can  never  be  made  as  sensitive  as  one  oommenoed  witli  sixteen,  and 
Mr.  Stillman  and  Ifr.  Lea  himself  both  now  advocate  tlie  larger 
amonnt  of  silver.  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  large  amouuL  of 
silver  ss  an  absolute  neoOBeity  for  the  best  work;  ana  as  I  had  a 
long  and  hard  battle  to  fight  to  establish  my  claims,  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  sit  down  now  and  fold  my  hands,  saying— 

"  Hoi  egc  nadoalo*  fod,  tollt  altar  honores." 
Such  honours  as  may  be  my  due  for  poinLng  out  that  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea  was  in  error  in  oondemning  the  "  loading  down  of  an 
emulsion  with  ailver,"  and  for  inusting  on  such  "  loading  down  "  aa 
a  hn«  qud  non  for  tentitive  emulsion  work,  I  ask  Mr.  Stillman  to 
allow  to  me. 

One  mora  point:  a  bromide  of  silver  formed  in  an  emulsion 
with  a  very  large  excess  of  silver  at  fint,  suoh  as  I  advooate, 
behaves  in  a  different  and  far  better  way  than  a  bromide  formed 
with  the  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  naad  by  Mr.  Lea,  and 
beyond  which  he  ai^ued  it  was  naeless  and  iojurioua  to  go ;  and  no 
after- manipulation  will  give  to  the  ten-grains  emulsion  the  good 
qualiliea  possessed  by  the  other.  The  proceaaes  are,  in  fact,  entirely 
different  One  bromide  of  silver  will  turn  block  in  the  sunlight; 
Uie  other  will  remain  a  pale  grey.  One  emulsion  will  look  giey 
by  tranamitted  light;  the  other  brown  yellow. 

"  I  long  aa  I  publish  my  discoveries,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
secrets,  I  feel  I  may  fairly  claim  such  credit  as  may  be 
my  due.  I  freely  aooord  to  Mr.  Lea  all  possible  honour ;  but  I  still 
feel  it  due  to  myself  to  claim  that  in  June,  I8T1,  I  laid  down  the 
lawa  that  will  govern  the  future  of  emnlsion  work. 

H.  SxtraBX  Wobilkt, 


FREE  SILVER  IN  EMULSION. 
I  tx  wan  VLt.  Stillman  desires  to  do  full  jastiee  lo  all  his  fellow- 
workers  who  publish  their  ideas  for  the  benefit  of  the  photograpliic 
'    ymAA  at  large.    I  must,  therefore,  ask  leave  to  point  out  that  prior 

•  an  FhaiognvMe  Stwt,  Dto.  11, 1ST3,  p.  689. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY, 
r  is  a  singular  fact  that  even  the  first  step  has  not  yet  be^u  taken 
1  pliotograpliic  chemistry.  Wliat  do  we  really  kuow  for  certain  of 
le  nature  of  the  change  produced  by  light  upon  any  of  the  sensitive 
substances  which  we  employ  daily  in  the  production  of  negativea  and 
prints  ?  We  may  gMi$  at  the  nature  of  that  oliange ;  but  what  ha*a 
we  resllyprovAf  by  an  appeal  to  Vie  cbaroioal  balance?  Absolutely 
nothing  I 

This  is  singular,  considering  what  rapid  strides  have  been  mads 
by  practical  men  in  the  practice  of  photography  in  its  various 
branches;  and  the  fact  does  not  redonnd  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
those  soientifio  gentlemen  who  have  made  a  hobby  of  the  art  for 
a  number  of  years,  who  have  spent  a  vast  deal  of  time  in  experi- 
ments, and  who  have  been  surrounded  by  the  appliances  necessary 
for  making  exact  quantitative  and  qualitstife  analyaes. 

But  the  fact  may  bo  that  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  diffi- 
oulty,  involving  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  chemistry  and 
chemical  manipulation,  but  also  good  sound  reasoning  powers.  A 
man  must  have  braini,  aa  well  as  huida  and  eyes,  in  order  to  work 
out  problems  of  thia  kind  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  perform  a  few  random  experimenta,  and  make  a  Rueas  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  results  obtained;  but  it  is -a  far  different  tiling  to 
perform  with  conscientious  acouracy  auoh  experiments  as  really  bear 
upon  the  problem  in  hand  and  to  interpret  them  rightly. 

There  may,  perlispa,  be  men  iu  our  ranks  capable  of  taking  the 
first  step  in  photograpliic  chemistry,  but  whuhsvenot.  unfonnnatrly, 
tlie  neoesaary  chemical  appliances;  and  there  may  be  men  amiinKst 
us  who  havd  a  well-appointed  laboratory,  but  who  have  not  the  brnins 
necessary  to  organise  a  series  of  systemHtio  experiments  or  to  rightly 
interpret  the  results.  Be  that  as  it  may,  photogrsphio  chemistry 
offera  a  wide  and  a  highly-interesting  field  of  researoh  which  has  not, 
u  yet,  been  trodden  by  any  competent  explorer. 

Where,  then,  should  this  nsw  field  be  entered  ?  In  what  direetioa 
should  an  explorer  prooeed  7  What  should  be  the  firat  fact  which  h« 
should  endeavour  to  establiah  and  explain? 

The  most  important  substance  used  in  our  art  at  the  present  day 
I  is,  undoubtedly,  bromide  of  silver,  since  iteoteraintothecompoeitinn 
of  nearly  all  our  sensitive  negative  filmB,  and  bids  &ir  to  have  in  the 
I  future  a  still  wider  application.  What,  then,  is  the  effeot  of  light 
upon  cUemically-pnra  brotoide  of  silver?    We  may  fairly  ooutider 
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this  qnaatioii  as  atuiding  at  the  very  threglioM  of  pltoto|j[nphio 
obemistiT.  Let  as,  then,  endoavoar  to  answer  it;  let  each  of  us 
vho  is  able  oontribute  his  mite  tonftrdB  'tia  aolution ;  and  if  we  have 
not  the  means  of  making  exact  qnaatitative  analjees  oundvea  lal  us, 
at  anjrale,  endeavaur  to  reason  coireoUj  upon  such  rongh  facts  as  we 
maj  have  establlBlied,  if  onl^  to  guide  more  accurate  experi  men  talis  ts 
to  a  light  oonclusion. 

No  experiment  haa  yet  been  recorded  in  which  oliemically-pure 
and  dry  bromide  of  silrer  has  been  exposed  to  light  out  of  contact 
with  any  other  sabsCance;  but  the  following  seems  to  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  upon  the  question  of  what  happens  when  well-wsGhed 
bmmide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  ia  the  presence  of  water  or 
Atmospheric  ntoiature. 

Take  a  quantity  of  dry  bromide  of  silver  which  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  free  from  all  soluble  salts;  weigii  it,  and  put  it  into  a  clear 
glass  yessel  containing  distilled  water.  So  long  as  this  remains  in 
the  dark  it  will  be  neutral  to  test  paper. 

Now  expose  it  to  sunshine,  keeping  tlie  bromide  of  silver  well 
stirred  or  shaken  all  the  time.  It  will  qniclily  change  from  a  pale 
yellow  to  a  grey  tint,  and,  at  tlia  same  time,  a  pieoe  of  blue  litmus 
paper  put  into  Uie  water  will  be  strongly  reddened. 

Take  tlie  mistnre  into  the  dark  room,  let  the  bromide  of  silver 
settle,  pour  o£f  the  acid  water  into  another  vessel,  add  fresh  distilled 
water  to  the  darkened  bromide,  and  then  expose  it  again  to  the  sun- 
shine, stirring  or  shaking  the  mixture  as  before. 

When  this  has  gone  on  for  aome  time  add  the  acid  water  to  the 
former  lot,  and  proceed  again  as  before  .described.  Repeat  this 
operation  until  blue  litmus  paper  put  into  the  water  is  no  longer  red- 
dened by  the  action  of  light  upon  the  bromide  of  silver. 

Now  collect  all  the  acid  water;  and  dry  and  weigh  the  precipitate 
of  darkened  bromide  of  silver. 

This  experiment,  when  carefnlly  performed,  wilt,  I  believe,  prove 
two  things,  viz.; — 1.  That  the  aeid  in  the  water  is hydrobromio  acid, 
prodnoad  by  some  of  ths  bromine  having  left  the  silver  to  oombine 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water.  2.  That  the  dark  grey  precipitate 
is  sub-bromide  of  silver,  compossd  of  three  atoms  of  silver  in  com- 
bination with  one  of  bromine. 

But  the  absolute  proof  of  this  is  what  we  require,  and  it  can  only 
be  given  by  operating  upon  a  sufficiently-large  quantity  of  material, 
and  by  performing  the  operation  with  extreme  care  and  with  suitable 
Bpplianoaa.  Now,  sssaming  ths  dark  grey  substance  to  be  eob- 
biomide  of  silver,  what  are  its  properties  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  readily  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  of  any  slxenglh ; 
in  the  next  place,  it  appear*  to  be  readily  dissolved  by  hypoanlphite 
of  soda,  bnt  whether  this  leaves  any  precipitate  of  met^fio  silver  I 
Atn  not  pontively  oartain. 

If  Lha  experiments  which  I  have  described  were  made  with  great 
cara  by  a  competent  person  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus — 
which  would  take  him,  perhaps,  a  conple  of  mornings — we  should 
have  made  our  first  step  in  photographic  chemistry ;  and  a  moat  im- 
portant step  it  would  be,  Wlio,  then,  is  competent  to  make  this 
experiment?  or  who  will  pay  to  have  it  performed?  Are  we  for 
ever  to  remain  in  ignorance  beoanse  no  gooil  chemist,  provided  with 
saitabla  apparatus,  and  without  having  any  foregone  conclusions 
upon  his  mind  to  vitiate  bis  reasoning  or  falsify  his  resnlts,  will 
undsrtake  the  experiment  required  ?    Let  us  hope  not. 

But  the  questions — What  is  sub-bromide  of  silver  ?  and  What  are 
its  properties  ?  have  already  been  mooted  in  this  Joomal  during  the 
last  few  months.  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Stillman  have  each  referred 
to  it,  and  the  latter  gentleman  applied  to  Dr.  Liesegang  for  an 
answer.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  has  she  toll  us,  at  page  2()i>,  that  the 
black  material  of  a  negative  upon  a  bromide  of  silver  film  is  probably 
siib-bromide  of  silver. 

I  will  venture  to  offer  a  few  words  both  on  Dr.  Liesegang's  reply 
to  Mr.  Stillman  and  on  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Lea. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Stillman.  said  that  the  formula 
for  A)b-bromide  of  silver  is  Ag,  Br  ;  but  Dr.  Liesegang  must  be 
strangely  unacquainted  with  modem  chemistry  to  give  such  a  for- 
mula as  tiiis,  seeing  that  such  a  compound  would  be  impossible, 
inasmnoh  as  bromine  is  not  a  dyad  but  a  triad,  and  can,  tlierefcre, 
only  eombine  with  a  single  atom  of  silver-to  form  monobromide,  its 
other  two  bonds  being  maaked  by  combining  with  each  otlier;  or 
witli  three  atoms  of  silver,  all  its  three  bonds  being  then  engaged. 
Such  a  formula,  therefore,  .as  Ag,  Br  is  absolute  nonsense.  There 
may  be  Ag  Br  or  Ag,  Br :  but  there  cannot  be  Ag,  Br,  unless  the 
leading  chemists  of  the  world  have  made  a  strange  mistake. 

Next,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Lea's  suppositun  that  tlie  black 
material  of  an  alkaline  developed  negative  upon  a  bromide  of 
fulvor  film  is  sub-bromide  of  silver.  If  this  be  true,  tlien  sub- 
bromide  of  silver  must  hare  very  different  properties  from  tlie  grey 


BQbstanee  which  ia  produced  by  expoung  bromide  of  silver  lo  1^ 
under  water,  as  I  have  described  in  this  article,  because  thatpq 
substance  is  not  readily  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  and  u  readily  uuil 
on  by  hyposulphite  of  soda;  wliilst  the  blacks  of  the  negative cr; 
readily  aeted  on  by  nitrio  acid,  and  are  not  readily  Mted  on  by  hjpg- 
sulpliite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Loa  has,  I  think,  formed  his  oondoaion  somewhat  hsst^r 
from  the  following  experiment,  which  can  easily  be  explained  a 
another  wsy  (see  the  lut  paragraph  of  his  article  at  page  206)  :~ 

He  took  a  negative  upon  a  bromide  of  silver  film,  fixed  it  wilk 
sodium  hyposulphite,  and  then  treated  it  with  nitrio  acid.  Tlien 
remained  under  the  blacks  of  the  negative  a  pale  yellow,  inwhibl* 
film.  From  this  he  ooncluiled  that  tlie  blacks  of  the  negative irm 
probably  composed  of  sub-bromide  of  silver — which  substanoa  Mint 
therefore,  according  to  his  supposition,  be  aolnble  in  uitiio  acid,  kl 
insoluble  in  hypoaolpliite  of  soda. 

The  trus  explaoaljon  of  his  experiment  is,  I  tliink,  this,  sod  il 
leads  to  a  very  different  supposition; — His  negativa  was  not  ful^ 
exposed  and  fally  developed,  as  conld  have  been  proved  had  iu 
treated  it  with  nitrio  acid  befort  the  application  of  bypoanlpldle. 
There  consequently  remainad  under  the  blacks  of  the  negative  wm 
unreduced  bromide  of  silver.  Titis  was  protected  from  theasttMitf 
the  hyposulphite  by  the  superincumbent  blaok  metallio  silver,  ai 
that  .when  the  latter  was  dissolved  by  nitric  sold  the  unredncad  bit- 
mide  of  silver  beneath  remained,  aiul  oonstituted  the  yellow  film  ii 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  bromide  prooesa  than  for  tb 
bromide  (d  silver  not  to  be  entirely  reduced  by  the  alkaline  develD|Mf' 
under  the  sky  and  other  high  lights.  Those  who  oonvsrt  bnmidt 
negatives  into  positives  by  tlie  nitric  acid  treatment  stumble  upn 
this  fact  BO  often  that  il  constitutes  one  of  the  ohief  difficnltin  is 
that  process.  Bat  when  the  prooesi  sneoeeds,  the  sky  sod  bigli 
lights  are  as  dear  as  llie  glass  itself.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  np-  ] 
pose  that  when  the  blacks  of  a  negative  are  treated  with  nitrie  tai 
btfort  the  negative  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite  they  should  jicU 
clear  gisss,  whilst  the  tamt  blacks  should  yield  a  yellow  film  of 
monobromide  of  silver  if  the  nitric  aoid  treatment  be  preceded  bj 
the  fixation  witli  hypoaulphtte  of  sodal  Should  a  yellow  film  of 
any  kind  be  left  under  tuck  circumstances  I  should  regard  it  u 
oompoaed  of  yellow  sulphide  of  silver.  Tuouas  Sottoh,  B.A 


M.  DUCOS  DU  HAURON'S  HELIOCHROMIC  PROCESS. 

The  interest  which  all  modes  of  producing  effects  in  natural  oolomi 
by  more  or  less  dueot  photography  excites  in  Franoe  is  very  maclj 
greater  th^n  with  us,  for  here  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  any  gsnenl 
enthoaiasm  upon  the  sul^jeot ;  and,  unless  it  bs  Uie  process  of  M.  a* 
St.  Roreut,  there  has  been  no  method  published  which  has  stimslated 
amongst  us  any  interest  or  excited  any  emulative  feeling.  Slill  it  * 
well  to  be  acquainted  with  these  various  attempts,  for  one  nsvU 
knows  what  may  one  day  spring  suddenly  out  of  them, 

M.  Dacos  du  Hauron  is  one  of  tlie  moat  entlittsiaslia  French  ItAara- 
teurt  in  this  field,  and  he  haa  recently  addressed  a  letter  lo  the  Pr«^- 
deut  of  tlie  Photographio  Society  of  Franoe,  deeoribing  his  di*wvaw« 
and  the  modifications  which  his  process  has  nndergone.  HisprinuplM 
of  action  srs  ossentiaUy  similar  to  those  of  M.  Vidal,  only  that  hedMU 
with  the  negative  in  the  first  insUnce,  not.  the  print.  Instead  ol 
requiring  a,  surface  whioh  gave  uniform  results,  he  sought  a  fbaiae- 
leon  film,  on  which  whatever  colours  of  rays  he  ohose  to  prcfleist 
through  the  lens  would  be  impressed.  His  scheme  was  prqeoteil « 
the  vary  simple  formulsry  that,  as  Uie  experience  of  .P*'"'^!! 
proclaimed  that  three  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  mixed  "V*"^' 
in  various  proportion  gave  an  infinite  variety  of  shades,  i^^'^f^ 
that  a  subject  from  nature  might,  in  the  same  manner,  be  rasotved  mw 
its  three  primary  elements,  and  a  red,  blue,  and  yellow  image  ^>^}^y 
separately,  each  embodying  the  whole  of  the  shades  of  the  psniouur 
colour,  and  capable  of  being  afterwards  reunited  into  sn  «• 
counterpart  of  the  original.  The  question  ia — Cannot  pholOP'P''' 
produce  this  combination?    If  it  can.  heliochromy  is  obtaio«a. 

M.  Duooa  du  Hauron  answers  tlie  question  in  Ibe  affinoa""' 
and,  fanciful  though  the  notion  may  seem,  avera  that  helioeUrom; 
hai  thus  been  found.  As  long  ago  as  November,  1B68,  be  desM'"' 
and  exhibited  samples  of  his  first  essays  in  this  field ;  and  m  i>i(»° 
of  operation  which  he  then  indicated  was  this ; —  . 

(1.)  To  obtaJn  iu  the  camera  tliree  negatives  of  the  ssme  subject- 
the  first  clirongh  the  medium  of  a  green  glass ;  the  second  througn  • 
violet-bloe;  and  the  third  through  an  orange,  (i.)  To  ""'"" 
by  either  the  carbon  processes  known  or  by  other  similar  VJ"'"^^^ 
such  as  chromolilliogrsphy  or  Woodburytyps  CphotoglgptifJ:  *'^-" 
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red  poaitiTB  i«iDt  hj  mMns  of  Qie  oegaUve  taksn  with  the  grean 
glaao,  ft  yellow  print  with  tba  Lluera;  negatiTe,  uid  a  blus 
print  with  the  D»nge-»y  aegativa.  Tlieae  titree  priats  inoorpoiatad 
ivith  one  another  wonld  constitute  by  their  blending  of  tinta  a  perfect 
Knd  polychromatic  reprsaeiitation  o[  the  original  Bubject 

That  this  system  was  capable  of  being  pat  in  operation  M.  Dacos 
d«tDonstrated  by  his  ■peoimenE;  but  ha  admits  that  the  meanB 
proposed  left  mueh  to  be  desired,  and  he  hae  been  bat  litUa  surprised 
to  find  that  nobody  soD([bt  to  follow  in  his  steps.  Among  these 
diffienltiM  not  the  least  la  the  excessive  duration  of  the  expoaure 
necessary  to  obtain  a  plate  through  an  orange  or  even  a  green  glass. 
Henda  the  necessity  of  haviug  rsoonrHs  to  dodges  little  in  accord 
with  the  simple  designs  in  view,  and  which  tend  to  injure  Uis  purity 
of  tlie  images.  This  has  not,  howevar,  dtaoouraged  tliis  gentlt^mau, 
nnd  ha  has  attained  greater  oomplateness  and  more  practicability  in 
luB  prooeM.  We  must,  however,  defer  our  description  of  his 
moduoKtioiui. 


ON  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES  BY  THE 
POWDER  PROCESS. 

[A  —"-"■"'■•*"""  to  Ui.  H.  Badea  Pillchird,  md  it  >  mntlnK  d(  tha  London 
Pbototnphlo  Bodatj.J 

In  aoootdance  with  your  request  I  liave  returned  the  two  negatives 
jou  forwarded  to  me,  together  with  eight  raproduotions  from  the 
■aiue.  I  have  taken  care  not  to  retonch  tJiem  in  any  way  so  that 
you  may  see  that  all  the  defects  in  the  original  ate  shown  in  the 
reprod  actions. 

^le  sensitive  eompoand  I  have  hitherto  employed  fur  coating  Uie 
plates  is  made  up  of— 

Dextrine   4  grammes. 

Ordinary  white  sugar 6         „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 3        „ 

Water 100 

Glycerine,  according  to  the  oondition  of 

the  atmosphere 2  to  6  drops. 

I  have  just  made  an  improvement  in  the  process,  however,  hy 
diseorering  a  mixtorp  to  supersede  the  dextrine-sugar  solution  which 
ivill  keep  good  for  years.  I  have  forivard«d  you  a  bottle  of  this 
new  mixture,  as  also  a  small  flask  of  the  collodion  I  empioy  for 
stripping  the  pictures ;  I  also  send  some  of  the  graphite  employed 
by  me,  and  a  dosting  brush.  With  these  materials  I  am  convinced 
at  reault  will  be  obtatued  at  the  very  first  attempt. 

A  new,,  well-cleaned,  patent  plate  ia  coated  with  the  sensitive 
chrominm  aolntion,  and  after  ths  superfluous  liquid  has  been  allowed 
to  flow  off  at  one  of  the  corners  the  plate  ia  dried  in  the  dark  by 
being  placed  upon  a  litliographio  stone  or  metal  plate,  a  period  of  ten 
minnles  being  snfBoient  fur  Uie  pnrpose,  willi  a  tempsrature  of  120* 
to  180'  F. 

The  film  being  perfectly  dry,  the  plate,  still  warm,  is  put  nnder  s 
negative  and  printed  in  the  shade  for  tan  or  fifteen  minutes.  As 
soon  as  it  oomea  out  of  the  printing-frame  the  plate  is  again  slightly 
wanned,  the  brush  is  dipped  into  the  graphite  and  applied  over  the 
Hurfaca  of  the  image,  which  ahould  be  just  slighUy  visible.  The 
applioation  of  tlte  powder  ia  carried  on  in  a  sliaded  corner  of  an  ordi- 
nary room  illomiuated  bydaylight.  You  muat  not  press  hardly  upon 
the  film  with  tlie  bruah,  but  move  tiie  same  over  the  BUi£tce 
lightly  as  poeaible ;  nor  will  it  do  to  hurry  the  operation. 

Id  proportion  as  the  film  eoola  ao  tlie  image  appears.     By  carefully 

breatliing,  or,  better  still,  blowing,  upon  the  film  you  will  be  able  to 

accelerate  the  process,  and  when  the  picture  Las  attained  auffiwent 

vigour  you  take  off  the  supatflauus  graphite  powder  witiiadean  brush. 

A  normal  collodion  is  now  apphed,  such  as  I  send,  composed  of — 

Alcohol   600  parts. 

Ether  600      „ 

Pyro»y1ine  15  to  20     „ 

When  tiiis  film  has  set  and  hardened  the  margiua  are  cut  round 
with  a  knife,  and  the  plate  put  into  a  porcelain  dish  of  cold  n 
In  three  minutea  the  picture  will  be  free  from  the  glaaa,  and  Uie  film 
may  be  employed  in  this  position  or  reversed  with  a  soft  brush,  and 
taken  out  of  the  water  adhering  either  to  the  same  glaaa  plate  or  to 
another.  A  gentle  stream  of  water  faliing  upon  the  film  will  remove 
anychromiam  salts  still  remaining  in  it,  and  will  also  press  down 
tiie  loose  film  uniformly  upon  the  glass  surface.  Finally :  the  plate 
is  allowed  to  dry  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Further  treatment  of 
the  plate  with  varnish  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  image  upon  the  collodion  film  is  very  thin ;  but  you  need  be 
nnder  no  apprehension  of  its  tearing  while  in  tlie  water,  when  it 
may  be  easily  manipulated.  I  have  to  do  with  films  of  this  kind 
measuring  three  feet  square. 


I  shall  b«  glad  to  know  if  ths  prooMi  finds  fitvoac  with  ths  Photo- 
grapliio  Sooiely  of  London,  and  trust  that  yon  or  aome  other  member 
of  the  Society  will  make  experimenls  with  it.    J.  B.  Obebnbtiek. 


THE  SILVER  BATH  AND  THE  COAGULATION  OF 

THE  ALBUMEN. 

A  Fhxnch  chemist,  M.  Enoausse,  writes  to  the  Monitatr  to  point 

out  an  error  which  he  thinks  does  grievoua  harm  to  the  permanMOe 

of  atbaUenisBd  prints,  viz.,  the  use  of  neatrai  sansitiaiog  baths. 

Possesaed  of  some  prints  which  had  become  almost  invisibla  in 
the  album,  he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  oauM  of  their  dia- 
appearance,  and  in  order  to  do  so  be  had  mads  the  prints  snffideully 
Iransparent  to  allow  of  their  being  examined  piecemeal  under  tba 
miarosoope;  and  he  at  onca  found  places  devoid  of  albumen.  How 
could  this  happen?  It  appeared  la  him  to  be  due  to  an  imperfect 
coagulation  at  the  time  of  sensitising;  but,  to  assure  Jiimself,  M. 
Encauase  undertook  some  experiments  which  appear  to  have  led 
him  to  ooDoiude  that  the  bath  had  to  do  with  the  fading  in  this 

Soma  ordinary-sized  Rives  paper  was  taken  and  albamaniaad  on 
albumen  previously  prepared,  and  wbioh  had  been  divided  into  three 
portions.  The  first  portion,  used  pure,  waa  salted  with  oliloride  of 
sodium  to  the  extant  of  tbree  par  cent.  This  gave  a  very  brilliant 
surface.  The  second  portion  had  added  to  it  ten  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  distilled  water,  and  was  salted  Uke  tlis  first.  It  gave  a 
very  equal  surface,  bnt  less  brilliant.  The  third  portion  was  mixed 
with  twenty  per  cent,  of  distilled  water,  but  with  no  difierenoe  in  Uie 
proportion  of  salting. 

In  preparing  thoa  three  samples  of  paper  M.  Enoausse  was  desirous 
of  noting  tiis  action  of  the  silver  bath  upon  films  of  albumen  of 
variooB  thicknesses.  The  coagulating  power  remaining  the  same  in 
all  cases,  tlie  bath  being  nuchanged.  he  found  that  tha  thickness  of 
the  film  waa  of  no  eonsequence  so  &r  aa  tha  solidity  of  the  prints  was 
concerned. 

He  then  proceeded  to  test  the  efiects  of  nitric  acid  upon  tha  albu- 
men films.  First,  some  bits  of  paper  were  floated  on  a  hath  containing 
about  six  ounces  of  aoda  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  for  five 
minutes,  then  dried  carefully  and  washed  with  distilled  water.  The 
mashing  revealed  imperfect  coagulation,  part  of  the  albumen  being 
removed  in  the  water.  Tlie  quantity  of  monohydrated  nitric  scid 
was  gradually  increased  until  it  corresponded  to  the  amount  that 
would  be  in  a  normal  bath  of  abont  three  drachms  of  silver  to  four, 
ounces  of  water.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  albumen  not  co^^ulated 
is  diasolved  with  facihty  in  simple  water.  How  fores  it  with  tha  film, 
then,  when  it  haa  undergone  toning  and  fixing?  Tlie  metallic  layer 
is  preserved  certainly  after  hghUng,  but  it  cannot  be  esteemed  per- 
manently secured  when  the  supportiug  albnmen  layer  has  been 
partially  waahed  away.  That  half-coagalated  albumen  is  injoriona, 
therpfore,  M.  Encanaae  holds  as  proved  ;  but  he  is  to  devote  furllier 
researches  to  tha  influence  of  the  toning  and  fixing. 


ON  THE  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PROCESS. 

[A.  commnnleatlon  to  Uh  London  Photognphio  Sodstjr.] 
It  ia  nearly  ten  years  aiuce  Uiis  Society  waa  put  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  proceasea  connected  with  out 
charming  art.  The  principle  of  holding  chloride  of  silver  in  bus- 
pension  in  collodion,  aud  thus  making  a  sensitive  emulsion,  was 
the  invention  of  our  eateeraed  and  active  member,  Mr.  Q.  W. 
Simpson.*  The  process  was  given  unfettered,  caused  considerable 
excitement  at  the  time,  waa  frequently  daaiRnaled  the  chief  diacovery 
in  tha  art  in  tiie  year  1806.  produced  resulLs  tliat  charmed  all  who 
saw  them,  had  various  applicationa,  and  yet  has  only  proved  a  eom- 
mercial  success  in  tiie  hands  of  a  small  minority.  How  this  ahould 
happen  ia  difficult  to  explain.  Some  consider  that  its  permanency 
ia  doubtful ;  yet  soma  prints  on  tlie  table  iiavs  been  done  for  yeBrp. 
undergone  no  change  whatever,  and  certainly,  as  regards  perma- 
nency, tiie  proceas  will  compare  most  favourably  with  anything  pro- 
duced upon  an  albumeniaed  surface.  Then  others  exclaim — "  It  ia 
too  troublesome ! — it  is  quite  impracticable  to  work  tha  process  com- 
mercially ! "  and  yet  these  vary  gentlemen  have  never  aet  Uieit 
brains  to  work  to  see  whether  it  cannot  be  made  less  troublesome. 
Is  a  beautiful  process  to  be  condemned  because  priiits  have  a  ten- 
on Ihti  nibjKt  wU]  b*  found  In  tha  oorreipondcnw  puu  o(  Iha 


^^ashlr  Inloi 


ibtr,   from  nblcb  ti 


imwd  on  ttw  hlatoir  ot  pbotosntphic  dlKOTti? 
vonld  not  InTe oommltU^.hlBiHlf  to «ushu,e 
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deno^  to  roll  np  when  toned  ?  Othara  think  the  proceM  slow ;  bat 
this  u  a  decided  error,  aa  it  may  be  reokoaed  about  three  times  as 
^uiok  as  printing  npon  ordinary  albumeniaed  paper.  Othen  think 
It  Tery  diffioalt  to  get  a  oertain  tone  thsy  desire ;  but  thii  ia  really  a 
Tery  easy  matter,  and  quite  as  mnoU  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
opaiatoc  as  the  ordinary  silver-paper  prooess,  and  far  greater  bril- 
liancy, riohneas,  and  ronndneas,  or  contrast,  is  obtainable,  as  well  as 
the  print  being  more  npon  the  ■nrfaca,  and  contained  in  a  film  of 
BQoh  a  atmotareless  natora  as  to  add  grattly  to  the  general  effeot 
when  finished. 

AU  that  has  been  said  thos  far  allndea  to  the  nse  of  the  oollodio- 
eliloride  prooesa  npou  paper;  bat  when  we  consider  its  vseftil 
appliostiona  upon  ghtss  and  various  other  Bobatances  it  is  then  we 
cannot  praise  it  too  nighly.  Whether  for  printing  tranaparenciea  bv 
oontact-printing  or  ornamental  purposaa  npou  opal  glass,  pot-metal, 
ffronnd  glass,  earthenware,  &o.,  or  for  any  transfer  process,  in  all 
these  dueotiona  the  oollodio-ohloride  prooesH  has  noqnestionable 
advantages,  ud  only  requires  a  fair  trial  to  hold  a  most  favourable 
position  when  compared  with  any  other  known  process.  But  we  will 
return  to  the  discussion  of  the  process  upon  paper.  The  eartet  handed 
round  for  your  inspection  and  criticism  are  printed  npon  Herr 
Obametter'a  paper,  Icindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Bmee,  of 
Bunsa.  They  were  my  first  trials  npon  this  paper,  only  printed 
last  week,  and  were  toned  and  fixed  in  the  same  &tbs  I  use  for  my 
regular  work ;  that  ia,  an  ordinary  aeeta'te  of  soda  toning  bsth, 
strength  thirty  grains  of  acetate  to  one  grain  of  gold,  and  fixed  for 
five  minutaa  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  of  tbe  usual  strength,  namely, 
one  part  eoda  to  fire  or  six  parts  water.  The  prints  are  first 
thoroughly  washed  in  two  or  three  waters  end  then  tooed.  Any 
desired  tint  ia  easily  obtained ;  Uiey  go  back  very  Utile  in  fixing,  bat , 
when  dried  look  mora  toned  than  whilst  wet.  They  require  several 
washings  before  being  mounted,  but  not  so  mnch  as  albnmenised 
prints;  and  I  have  foand  it  best  to  cut  the  prints  whilst  still  wet, 
and  mount  them  in  the  damp  state. 

Before  leaving  this  part  ol  the  snbjeot  I  would  add  that,  attliough 
the  prints  just  referred  to  have  been  toned  in  an  ordinary  acetate  of 
Boda  bath,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Geoi^  Bruoe  and  others  that 
they  would  have  been  of  a  still  better  colour  had  I  tried  the  snlpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium  bath,  and  I  sm  convinced  aucb  is  the  ease. 
The  rolling  up  of  the  prints  is  certainly  a  drai*back  to  the  prooess, 
but  not  an  insurmountable  diSiaulty. 

The  col lodio -chloride  paper  of  Herr  Obemettar  is  very  good  and 
trustnortliy,  but  has  one  fault,  and  that  is,  it  prints  too  rapidly,  or, 
rather,  the  shadona  beooma  bronzed  before  all  the  beauties  of 
the  negative  are  fully  printed  out.  This  ie  so  mncli  the  case  that  an 
over-exposed  and  slightly  veiled  negative  is  really  more  suitable 
than  one  of  good  qjalicies.  Greater  contrast,  brillianoy,  richness, 
and  roundness  of  effeot  are  its  favonrable  qualifications,  as  well  as 
greater  rapidity.  I  have  also  received  a  sample  of  collodio-chloride 
emulsion  m>m  Messrs.  Mawaon  and  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  which  is 
very  excellent,  though  I  think  it  might  be  made  more  sensitive.  In 
this  (its  original)  form  it  is  vsry  aseml,  and  with  slight  modiGcations 
in  its  composition  might  prove  available  for  printing  enlarged  trans- 
parencies in  tbe  camera,  and  produoe  far  more  pleasing  pictures  than 
any  other  emulsion  prooess.  Perhaps  some  adept  in  the  art  will  give 
it  a  fair  trial,  and  report  at  a  future  meeliog.     For  printing  trans- 

Granoiea  by  contact  the  emulsion  referred  to  is  everything  that  can 
desired.  Some  specimens  on  tlie  table,  kindly  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion, have  been  executed  nearly  ten  years,  and  not  undergone  any 
change,  although  no  partioular  care  haa  been  taken  of  them.  Tliie 
and  many  other  testimonies  all  go  to  apeak  well  of  its  permanence ; 
and  when  we  take  all  these  advaotagee  into  due  consideration,  and 
remember  that  this  is  a  process  that  has  oeverlbeen  patiently  and 
systematioally  worked  out,  is  it  not  a  question  whether  each  should 
not  be  done,  so  that  an  easy,  certain,  and  permanent  process  mav  be 
perfected  ? 
Many  useful  and  valuable  hinbi  were  enunciated  at  the  time  of  ita 


may  add  that  soma  experimentalists  have  found  great  advantages  by 
using  "carbonate  of  ailver"  instead  of  "chloride  of  silver,"  and 
Others  fonad  advantage  by  adding  citric  acid  in  varying  proportions. 
All  these  and  msny  otiier  suggestions  of  an  important  nature  should 
be  dnly  weighed,  and.  if  practioable.  aid  in  perfecting  a  process 
whioh  could  be  used  for  printing  direct  in  the  csmera,  and  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Tlie  collodio-chloride  process  npon  glass,  by 
development,  has  never  received  the  attention  it  deserved  at  the 
handa  of  onr  olever  experimentslista.  In  conclusion :  I  trust  Uie 
few  words  written  and  the  prints  handed  round  will  encourage 
some  of  onr  members  to  give  the  subject  full  tovestigatioD,  and 


...  whether  a  permanent  process  snrpaasing  in  beauty  albninemHi 
prints  cannot  be  perfected,  and  ultimately  become  nnivnrsiUf 
adopted,  on  account  of  its  greater  advantages  aa  well  as  its  ui- 
plidty  and  rapidity  of  exeoation.  Gbobob  Hookl 
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PhOadtlpkia,  Mafi.  im 
CijUKe  or  TKE  Lite  Ret.  J.  B.  Rzajji.  —  Obiatthe  Nioitits&— 

"Dear  Process." — Albuion  Ekdlsiob  Frociss.  —  Dr.  Toou'i 

Baounix  Tbiobt. 
It  ia  oertainly  remarkafale  that  the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  ahonld  raoein 
so  scanty  a  proportion  of  the  honour  which  is  due  to  him  a*  one  of  tht 
fanndere  of  photography.  M.  Chevreni,  in  hia  recent  eaiay,  uoribM 
the  discovery  of  heliography  to  Niepce,  of  the  daguerraatype  la 
Dagnerre,  and  of  photography  to  Fox  Talbot.  Now,  what  ia  Uis  ml 
basis  of  photography  aa  we  know  it  now  t  Not  the  impnsiibilit}  of 
the  silver  haloids  to  light,  but  the  possibility  of  developing  a  hAot 
and  invisible  image  produoed  by  a  comparatively  brief  eiposore  j  ud 
this  disoDvery,  though  constantly  attdbnted  to  Talbot,  is  oertainly  dn 
to  Beads.  Thoie  who  may  desire  to  see  the  evidence  will  find  it  it 
Hunt'a  J{«eearcA«<  on  Light,  second  edition. 

Those  who  work  with  gelatine  emulaiona  will  enooimter  one  sniosi 
annoyance  which  I  experienced  in  working  another  gelatine  piouM 
I  need  aome  yeara  ago.  Any  amall  objects  floating  in  the  air  tlut 
settle  on  a  gelatine  plate  daring  any  stage  of  the  operations  either  tki 
makiug  of  the  plate,  or  the  washing  or  drying  of  the  negative— beceaw 
firmly  embedded  in  the  gelatine,  and  injure  the  negative.  Thii  do« 
not  happen  with  collodion,  which  haa  no  adhesive  properties.  Om 
does  not  appreciate  the  many  valuable  quaUtiea  of  oollodion  until  ooa 
works  with  aomething  elae.  The  alow  drying  of  gelatine  expoael  it  t« 
much  danger  from  which  collodion  is  free. 

Another  trouble  with  gelatine  is  that  it  does  not  adhere  well  to  Ht 
plate.  This  atatement  will  possibly  cause  some  surprise,  but  it  ii  trna 
The  adhesion  cf  good  varnish  to  glaaa  is  very  strong— far  gtester  tliu 
that  of  gelatine.  When  a  oollodion  film  is  properly  vamiilied  thi 
varnish  makes  a  smooth  and  even  film  over  Uie  glaai  in  wliioll  tbg 
collodion  ia  embedded;  and  I  have  never  aeen  a  film  leave  the  glut 
except  in  one  or  two  cases,  when  part  was  stopped  out  with  Mknn 
mixed  with  gum,  whioh  last  subatanoe  eanaed  the  varnish  under  it  to 
loosen  ita  hold.  Bat  gelatine  doea  not  hold  well  to  glasi ;  1  hsTs  Mtn 
it  separate  in  great  flakes.  Qolktine  films  are  also  more  eipoaad  to 
danger  from  atmospheric  changea  than  oollodion,  and  in  printiiig  is 
very  damp  weather  there  might  be  some  danger  of  adhesion  l«  tie 
paper,  Thia  laat  diffioolty  ooold  not  be  satisfactorily  remotad  bf 
vamiahing.  I  have  always  been  afraid  to  varnish  my  gelatine  pUtM, 
of  which  I  have  some  that  I  value  very  much.  Vamiab,  of  oouw, 
doea  not  penetrate  gelatine,  but  forms  a  second  film  on  top  ef  it,  u' 
thus  we  have  two  unequal  expansions  sod  contraotiona  by  chug* 
of  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition,  with  danger  of  iplittiiig  >> 
conaeqoence. 

Herr  Obscnetter  has  lately  published  a  so-oalled  "dnit  procM^" 
whioh  is  but  a  alight  modifloation  of  one  that  I  publiibed  in  Tei 
BnrnsH  Joubhal  of  Fbotogkapsv  nine  yeara  ago.  Ihia  pnM"  ^ 
mine  has  had  a  peculiar  histOTy,  A  year  or  two  after  its  publintionU 
was  broaght  forward  in  Berlin,  without  the  slightest  modificatieo,  ud 
attracted  much  attention;  subsequently  it  was  pofenied  in  AtF^M^ ''T 
a  well-kuown  photographic  firm ;  and  now  it  is  bronght  f  orwatd,  >  lif ' 
modiSed,  by  Herr  Obenietter,  who,  aa  I  see  it  stated,  hsi  receiK<I 
a  gold  medal  for  it  from  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vieaa*.  Kf 
proceaa  conaiated  in  coating  paper  or  glass  with  gelatine  ami  Is^i'^ 
mate,  expoaing  and  applying  pigment  in  powder,  which  adhwsd  to  tbe 
part  that  had  not  been  aoted  npou  by  light,  Ihia  prooess,  which  «M 
abeolntely  original,  and  a  step  in  a  new  direction,  will  be  fosad 
deauribed  in  full,  with  aU  its  detaila,  in  the  Jounal  for  1866,  at  F^ 
216.  As  a  proof  of  its  deUoacy  of  rendering  I  made  some  prints  lU 
it  from  transparent  positives  made  from  American  bank  notea  Ot 
these  bank  uctea  there  are  vignettes  in  the  higheat  style  of  f*"^ 
engraving,  one  protection  from  counterfeiting  being  supposed  to  m» 
the  difficulty  of  imitating  the  extreme  finenwa  of  the  work.  "^  ""Z 
delioate  work  ol  thia  or  any  other  sort  was  perfectly  "P™*"'*i^ 
sent  a  specimen  ol  thia  printing  slang  with  the  article,  and  the  £diten 
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of  TsB  BatnsB  Joqkhu.  or  Photooratht  sppaaded  to  tlie  artiole  the 
f  oUoiriiig  note : — 

"  Tha  carbcQ  phob^nphlo  piotnn  lakan  by  the  aboTS  proceu,  uid  Ibrwuded 
to  HI  by  our  oatevmsd  fedlow-l&boimr,  ii  toofj  o(  ui  oidinuy  Amaricvi  bulk 
notSL  Tba  flue  liiua  of  the  mgnvliLg  are  rendered  with  wouderfnl  preoUion— 
equal,  ire  ahoald  think,  to  the  origioal;  and  the  whitea  hats  a  tiuuparsnt 
■ottneaa  gomathiag  renmbling  ivotj." 

In  tnmking  these  priuta  I  *Uowed  them  to  aoftk  in  water  for  a  day 
before  applying  the  pigment,  in  order  to  ditadve  the  brownish  colour 
prodnced  by  the  aotion  of  light  in  the  part*  expoaed  to  it.  I  have  ainoe 
aeea  that  my  procesi  might  be  improved  by  miTing  oopper  sulphate 
with  the  biohromate,  which  hu  the  remarkable  property  ot  preventing 
thi*  browning,  and  thoa  this  loDg  aoakiog  voald  beoome  nnneceaaary. 
Tbia  pecnliarity  of  the  action  of  copper  vaa  first  notlood  by  Hnnt,  and 
I  have  frequently  had  ocoaeion  to  see  the  correctnesa  of  his  deteription, 
By  mixing  in  proper  proportions  the  oolonring  may  be  alwsya  pre- 
vented. I  was  able  to  add  an  interesting  obaervatioD  to  Hunt's  atate- 
meat*,  viz. ,  that  the  bichromate  and  the  oopper  salt  should  be  separated, 
diaaolved,  aad  nuxed  cold.  By  neglecting  this  preoaution  I  have  seen 
th«  mixtoro  brown  as  deeply  in  the  suuhins  aa  if  the  bichromate  had 
been  need  akno. 

Were  I  now  to  repeat  my  proeeu  of  1865  I  should  certaitdy  n«e  this 
modification;  bat  when  I  want  to  copy  by  contact  1  prefer  a  dry  plate. 
The  albumen  emnlaion  process  which  I  have  lately  pnblisbed  gives 
aplondid  transparencies.  It  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  any 
other  method,  because  any  deeired  degree  of  density  may  be  obtained 
by  simply  continuing  the  development.  There  ssem«  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  strenglh  which  can  be  got  by  the  alkaline  developer  alone.  Doubt- 
leas  the  albumen  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  also  the  fact  that,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  washing,  so  much  ailver  albnminate  i«  formed  in  the  film. 
No  dry  prooesa  I  have  ever  tried  is  so  completely  nnder  the  control  of 
the  development  as  thii. 

Dr.  Sehnlz-Sellack,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  April  number  of 
the  BerieAU  ot  the  Chemical  Society  of  Berlin,  opposes  the  view*  lately 
expressed  by  Dr.  Vogel  on  the  senaitiTeneas  of  silver  bromide  in  contact 
with  colouring  matters,  reaching  this  couoloaion  from  a  different  side 
from  that  which  I  took  some  time  back  in  your  oolumns.  Dr.  Schnlz. 
Sellack  is  of  opinion  that  all  substances  sensitive  to  light  are  influenced 
by  those  rayi,  which  they  absorb.  If,  therefore,  it  be  found  that  silver 
bromide,  when  placed  in  oontact  with  coralline  for  instance,  is  rendered 
more  sensitive  than  before  to  rays  which  coralline  absorbs,  be  holds 
th»t  Dr.  Togel  is  wrong  in  aaoriUng  tbia  change  to  an  infiuenoe  pro- 
duced directly  by  the  ooralline  on  the  bromide  but  is  of  opinion  that 
eorailute  mutt  ittt{f  be  tnmlwe  to  Ughl,  and  that  when  io  influenced  it 
reacts  apon  the  silver  bromide,  which  ia  thus  indirectly,  instead  of 
directly,  acted  upon.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Vogel's  eiperi' 
ments,  instead  of  confuting  his  views,  as  held  by  that  photo-chemist, 
rs*lly  confirm  them. 

But  I  must  here  remark  that  the  theories  of  both  Sohnlz-Sellack  and 
Vogel  quite  fail  to  explain  the  efiect  produoed  on  silver  bromide  by  the 
contact  of  colourfeu  sabetanoes.  I  asoertainnd  that  several  of  these, 
and  especially  salioine,  were  as  powerful  to  modify  the  senaitiveneu  of 
silver  bromide  to  particular  rays  aa  any  coloured  snbstanoe.  Balicine, 
in  fact,  was  more  energetic  than  any  coloured  snhatanoe  tried  in  height- 
eniijg  the  sensitiveness  of  the  less  refrangible  rays.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected by  those  who  may  have  read  my  first  paper  that  my  experiments 
were  not  nndertaken  to  support  any  particular  theory,  but  simply  to 
get  at  the  facts  as  a  first  foundation.  Nor  do  I  think  we  are  yet  in  a 
position  to  form  a  satisfactory  theory,  and  the  facts  are  certainly  at 
variance  with  any  that  have  yet  been  proposed. 

As  respects  the  seosltiTeaess  of  silver  bromide  Schuli-Sellaok  reoals 
the  fact  that  he  pointed  out  some  time  since  that  the  sensitivsness  of 
the  bromide  is  greatly  altered  by  the  presenoe  of  even  a  small  quantity 
ot  iodide ;  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  bromide  plate  have  been  sensitiKd 
in  a  nitrate  bath  that  has  previonsly  been  used  with  iodo-bromised 
collodion,  for  the  silver  iodide  which  ia  dissolved  by  the  bath  is  enough 
to  give  the  bromide  film  difCareot  properties  from  those  which  it  would 
have  if  prepared  in  a  new  iilrer  hath.  M.  Cakby  Lbi. 

Philadelphia,  May  8,  1B74. 
Albcuks  Chlobo-Brosobk  Procms.— Usa  oy  Porasaioa  NiiBm. 
Ik  continuing  to  work  with  this  now  process  I  have  found  a  further 
advantage  gained  1^  the  introduction  of  puUssium  nitrite  into  the 
cuUodion.      It  has  long  boon  kuvwu  in  the  vet  process  that  silviir 


nitrate  when  fnsed  was  apt  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  nitrite,  and 
that  its  behavionr  was,  in  such  case,  materially  modified.  This  fact  led 
me  to  experiment  with  the  introduction  of  nitrite  in  larger  proportion, 
and  I  found  its  action  beneficial  in  increase  of  sensitivenees  and  of 
vigour. 

Potassium  nitrite  may  be  obtained  commercially,  or  is  easily  prepared 
in  several  ways.  The  most  satisfactory  mode  consists  in  placing  copper 
cuttings  in  a  retort  and  treating  them  with  nitric  add.  The  red  fumes 
produced  are  conducted  into  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  as  long 
as  efferveeoeuce  takes  place,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  gently 
until  dry. 

Potassium  nitrite  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  grain  or  two  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  collodion 
by  reducing  it  to  fins  powder  and  boiling  with  alcohoL  The  nitrite 
obtained  in  the  manner  above  described  (I  prepared  my  own  in  that 
way)  is  never  pure,  being  always  contaminated  with  nitrate ;  but  it  ia 
sufficiently  ao  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  advantageohs,  however, 
to  have  a  nitrite  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
mangaruM  salt  might  probably  be  found  useful.  It  is  obtuned  by 
passiDg  the  red  vapoura  just  mentioned  through  water  in  which  is 
diSoaed  manganese  carbonate. 

In  proposing  to  add  unusual  substances — such  as  a  cobalt  chloride  (in 
previous  paper),  and  now  potassium  nitrite — to  the  collodion  I  am 
aware  that  I  render  the  process  less  attractive  to  some.  It  is  also  to 
be  said  that  these  additions  are,  in  fact,  very  unimportant  compared 
with  such  capital  points  as  the  introduction  of  albumen  into  the  emul' 
sion  process  and  the  suppression  of  the  interroediste  washing.  Those 
who  want  everything  in  its  simplest  form  can  make  a  collodion  with 
■"J*  "■'"'"  bromide  only — about  nine  grains  to  the  ounce  of  the  dried 
salt,  and  add  two  drops  of  aqua  rrgia  to  each  ounce  just  before 
sensitising  with  silver  nitrate.  This  sensitising  is  to  be  done  with  a 
very  large  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  according  to  the  principle  which  I 
have  established  that  the  sOver  salt  must  vary  according  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  preeervative,  and  that  the  general  cbsrscter  of  the 
preservative  will  depend  upon  its  least  sensitive  constituent.*  So 
that  with  albumen  we  need  a  heavy  dose  of  silver  nitrate,  for  a  collodion 
containing  nine  grains  of  dried  cadmium  bromide  to  the  ounce  there 
should  be  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  grains  of  silver  nitrate. 

With  an  emulsion  so  made  and  plnnged  direct  into  a  bath  of  gum 
and  sugar,  with  albumen  and  gallic  acid,  plates  of  most  remarkable 
propertiea  arc  obtained,  such  as  really  need  no  heightening  in  any  way. 
But,  again,  those  who  are  willing  to  take  a  slight  amount  of  extra 
trouble  in  order  to  increase  the  excellence  and  the  certainty  of  the 
results  will  find  it  worth  while  to  add  the  cobalt  chloride  and  the 
potassium  nitrate,  raising  the  silver  nitrate  to  twenty-five  grains  when 
these  substances  are  used.  As  respects  tannin  in  the  preservative 
bath,  such  good  results  are  got  both  with  it  and  vrithout  it  that  farther 
experience  will  be  required  to  pronounce  with  certainty. 

A  few  dsys  ago,  in  preparing  my  albumen  bath  with  gallic  and 
tannic  adds,  I  waa  surprised  to  find  a  quantity  of  fiocculent,  whitish 
precipitate  formed,  which  mined  the  bath,  and  would  have  spoiled  it, 
even  if  filtered,  for  it  waa  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the  albumen 
was  thus  removed.  After  a  Lttle  examination  I  ascertained  that  this 
bath  must  be  prepared  by  adding  the  ingredients  in  a  certain  dylnite 
ordtrot  sequence,  viz.,  as  follows: — Water,  gum  and  tugar  aolittion, 
aUiianea  solution,  gaUic  acid  tolviiim,  tannin  tohtUoa.  Added  in  this 
order  no  predpitate  falls.  The  liquid  is  not  quite  clear,  but  shows  a 
little  opalescence,  probably  due  to  the  tauniu ;  it  is  then  in  excellent 
order  for  the  plates.  But  if  the  constituents  are  added  in  the  following 
order — water,  gum  and  sugar  solution,  tannin  eolation,  gallio  acid 
solution,  albumen  solution — then  a  heavy  precipitate,  as  already 
described,  is  produced.  Other  orders  of  succesdon  produce  inter- 
mediate results ;  those  orders  that  I  have  mentioned  produce  the  best 
and  the  worst.  It  is  possible  that  if  carbolic  acid  were  not  used  to 
keep  the  solution  of  gum  and  sugar,  and  that  of  *'""■".  from  spoiling 
the  predpitate  would  not  result.     This  is  a  plan  I  have  not  tried. 

These  albomen  plates  made  without  washing  exiubit  a  ttiil  grtaler 
degrte  of  «rui(tiMn«s  uftm  not  yuUjr  <fry.  This  lead*  me  to  believe 
that  my  albumen  plates  can  be  used  with  advantage  aa  wet  plates— a 
matter  which  I  expect  shortly  to  (est  by  experiment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  negatives  obtained  by  this  process  do  not  in 
the  least  resemble  ordinary  dry-plate  negatives,  but  would  be  taken  for 

*  I  prOTVd  jresrt  s^o  that,  wbsD  pusajtsLliM  of  dlffsnat  dafTvti  of  ■wiilllisiiisi 
an  mlHd,  th<  sgUod  oI  tha  mlitnn  *U1  b*  tnltnssdiata  tMtWHB  ths  tiro,  laoUalns 
lu  khal  a(  tlH  Isait  ua>lU*s. 
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uegativai  iBftda  vith  wet  platea  Mid  MiuitiMd  in  th«  ordinaiy  wfty. 
The  rababuiae  of  the  negative  ii  light,  not  d»rk,  and  the  details  and 
whole  piotnre  «how  by  refleoted  light. 

My  OWQ  reaulti  with  thia  ayatem  of  working  oonti&ue  to  be  bo  satia- 
factory  that  I  do  not  ever  eipect  to  Totnm  to  the  older  mathoda.  I 
have  not  hitherto  aappoaed  it  poraible  that  dry-plata  work  oonid  yield 
Rieh  sogktivet.  M.  Caret  Lba. 

The  AisACB-LoREtitMB  Faso  Exhibitio)!.— Spots  Ayn  their  Causes. 

— Ma.  tlnLLUAH's  BoK'Tknt.— Letts H  rROu  Ma.  R.  M.  Gobjdon. 
In  my  letter  of  last  week  I  alluded  to  the  liae  coUectioii  of  modem 
painting*  now  on  view  at  the  Palaii  dt  VlndMgtrie  in  ParlB.  There  ia 
another  exhibition  also  open  now  which  visitora  to  that  gay  capital 
Bhonid  certainly  go  and  aee.  It  ia  called  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Fond 
Eihibition,  and  has  been  got  up  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  raising 
fonda  to  enable  discontented  patriots  to  emigrate  from  the  two  loaC 
proviacss,  and  settle  aa  ooloniata  in  Algeria.  The  collection  contoloa 
works  both  by  old  and  modem  maaters,  aa  well  as  objects  of  v'trta; 
and  the  Dae  d'Aumole,  the  Duchesse  de  Goliera,  the  Comtcsse 
Duchatel,  and  tiie  Rothschild  famUy  have  lent  many  art-treasures. 
The  celsbrated  French  artists,  Greozs,  Decamps,  Ingres,  Delaroche, 
Delaeroii,  Madame  le  Bran,  and  Horace  Vemet  are  well  repreaanted, 
nor  are  works  by  Watteau,  Ary  Scheffer,  G^rome,  Ac,  wanting.  Bat 
the  painting  which  will,  perhaps,  moat  interest  piofessional  photo- 
graphers is  a  portrait,  by  David,  of  the  Marqaiae  d'Orvilliers,  which  ia 
•aid  Lterally  to  stand  oat  from  the  canvaa.  Two  other  portraits  also 
are  remarkable,  viz.,  that  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  that  of  Madame 
K^amier,  the  mistress  of  Chateaubriand—a  most  lovely  woman — both 
by  Oecard. 

Since  my  arrival  in  England  I  have  received  a  great  many  letters  on 
the  sitbject  of  the  bromide  process  with  the  bath,  carbon  printing  upon 
glass,  and  oeAleo-peintnrs,  most  of  which  coataiu  inquiries  as  to  diffi. 
culties  ia  the  above  processes.  One  received  this  morning  from  Mr. 
Brogden,  -of  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  has  some  remarks  which  I 
will  Tcntnre  to  quote.     The  writer  says  : — 

"I  notice  in  Tub  BhitiSK  Joubhal  op  Photoorapht,  May  8th,  you 
refer  to  yoiir  having'  some  surprise  that  mors  omstears  do  not  take  up  [ho 
bromide  proons  wilh  the  bath.  I  thfnk  it  is  mnm  likely  many  are  at  work 
npoi^it,  but  do  not  wrJts  to  the  Journal.  I  myself,  and  I  know  two  others, 
were  convinced  on  yanr  flnt  letter,  and  have  been  at  work  npon  it  for  two 
years  or  more.  Wet  and  with  albumen  o^^anifler  it  la  eai;  enoug-b ;  but 
there  Hems  mora  difflcolties  when  dry  plates  are  made.  1  Snd  it  a  oollodion 
with  any  leadBnoy  to  spota  work  pretty  wall  wet,  whan  dry  they  mm  to  crop 
Up  in  a  most  annoying  style.  I  have  no  donbt  yon  havs  had  an  amount  of  ei- 
pariencs  in  spots.  1  have  been  very  much  troubled  with  tbem  lately.  Filter- 
ing the  ooltodion  only  seems  to  stir  samathiog  up  which  I  csonot  detect  by 
mafnirylug  the  eollodian  in  a  liquid  state  or  dry.  It  would  be  a  most 
insfaractivs  letter  it  you  would  give  year  views  on  these  abomiaatioas  in  ths 
Journal  tema  time." 

The  best  reply  I  can  make  to  this  letter  ia  to  soggeat  that  the  spots 
npon  the  dry  film  before  exposure,  and  also  npon  the  ttnished  negative, 
be  examined  under  a  microacope  in  order  that  their  form  may  give  a 
cine  to  thaic  origin.  They  may  proceed  from  particles  in  the  collodion, 
or  in  the  nitrate  bath,  or  in  the  organiSer ;  or  they  may  proceed  from 
dust  which  sticks  to  the  Him  whilst  drying  and  becomes  imbedded  in 
it;  or  they  may  be  cryatala  of  bromo.nitrate  of  silver;  or  nndiseolved 
particles  of  pyrogallol  or  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  or  in  the  potassium- 
bromide  solution. 

Particles  in  the  collodion  may  bo  avoided  by  using  a  capital  oollodion 
pouring-bottle  which  consists  of  two  parts,  the  nppcr  part  being 
ground  into  the  lower,  and  having  a  conical-shaped  bottom  with  a 
small  hole  through  which  the  particles  fall  into  the  lower  vessel. 
Several  dealer*  snpply  tbem,  and  I  can  recommend  them  strongly. 

The  nitrate  bath  oud  all  the  other  solutions  ahould  be  filtered ; 
but,  aa  I  have  found  to  my  coat,  certain  kinds  of  filtering-paper  make 
mora  particlea  than  there  were  before  in  the  solution.  One  day  last 
automn,  whilst  taking  a  view  of  a  chemist's  shop  in  Redon  by  the 
common  wet  prooest  in  a  tent  in  his  yard,  with  a  bath  which  ho  had 
Uttered  for  me,  my  first  two  negatives  were  badly  tronbled  with 
oomets ;  so  the  bath  was  filtored  again,  but  still  the  same  troublesome 
oomets.  I  next  filtered  it  through  a  different  kind  of  paper,  and  all 
went  right  at  once. 

Crystals  of  bromo-nitrate  of  silver,  prodaced  by  a  very  strong  old 
bath  oontaining  ■  good  deal  ol  ether  and  alcohol,  iii«y  be  ahown  in 
perfeotioB  upon  »  dry  Miwaahtd  film;  but  I  do  not  think  they  oan 


occasion  spots  upon  a  uNuAeil  film,  beaausewaterwonldnotonlymian 

them,    but  decompose  them   into   silver   nitrate  and  ulver  bromida. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  spots  with  which  dry  plates  are  so  com 
monly  troubled  generally  proceed  from  porticlea  of  dust  which  stick  to 
the  film  daring  the  prooess  of  drying,  and  which  become  so  firai]/ 
imbedded  in  it  that  they  cannot  bs  removed  ;  and  I  am  fortified  ia  thii 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  both  wet  and  moist  films  are  comparatively 
free  from  them, 

Impnre  washing  water  may  be  a  cause  of  spots.  It  i*  a  well-kaoini 
fact  that  if  a  few  grains  of  loaf  sugar  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water  whicii 
coDtains  sewage  nutter  there  will  be  formed  in  the  water  smsll  celb 
and  strings  which  may  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  microsoope.  1  kive 
seen  some  cnrions  developments  of  this  sort  in  old  oqaeons  solatioos  of 
bromide  of  potaasium.  Spots  may  also  be  prodnced  by  the  develop 
ment  of  germs  or  spores  in  long-kept  dry  films. 

Opticians  should  bring  ont  a  neat  little  portable  microacope  eapediUy 
adapted  for  the  examination  of  spots  in  our  films.  This  is  one  ol  em 
wanta  which  opticians  are  »o  very  slow  to  supply.* 

I  have  only  to  add  that  spota  may  sometimes  proceed  from  tobiMO- 
smoke  in  the  dark  room. 

No  man,  perhaps,  has  done  battle  more  succeasfully  with  spots  apce 
films  than  Mr.  K.  M.  Gordon,  and  he  used  tt 
the  small  boors  of  the  morning  when  the  ret 
and  the  dust  at  rest  also. 

And  this  reminda  me  that  I  have  lately  received  an  amusing  sad 
instructive  letter  from  that  gentleman,  who  is  now  in  Portugal,  tskisg 
instantaneous  negatives  by  the  common  wet  process. 

Ue  speaks  in  terms  of  great  delight  of  Mr.  Stillman's  bai-les^ 
which  ha  is  now  oaing.  My  readen  have  already  hod  a  descriptian  ol 
it  in  this  Journal.  The  bead  is  always  outside  the  box,  the  eyes  beiii|| 
pressed  against  a  velvet  shield,  and  tiie  hands  thrast  inside  through  > 
pair  of  sleeves  fitted  with  elastic  hands.  Mr.  StJllman  was  once  kj[id 
enough  to  show  me  one  of  his  boxes  at  hia  own  house,  and  it  seem«d  to 
be  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  completeness,  no  point  having  been  leFt 
unconsidered.  That  so  thoroughly  practical  »  man  as  Mr.  Gordon 
should  now  be  aotnally  using  it  with  comfort  is  its  best  lecooi- 
mendation. 

One  remark  of  Mr,  Gordon's  is  very  funny.  He  says  he  hslea  Uic 
rapid  collodio-bromide  process  as  much  as  he  hates  Spanish  thrse-pn- 
cents.  He  allndee,  of  course,  to  rapid  emnlsions.  No  doubt  he  Kill 
be  glad  to  hear  of  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley's  recent  improvement  in  tke 
method,  whereby  he  haa  at  length  combined  the  rapidity  of  Um  com- 
mon wet  process  with  printing  density  in  the  negative.  Hr,  Gordon 
adds  that  for  a  tour,  auch  as  he  took  with  me  in  my  yacht  in  Brittuf, 
he  believes  there  is  nothing  to  touch  bis  own  dry  process.  I  heir 
through  a  mntnal  friend  that  he  is  just  now  very  mn(^  troubled  with 
impure  water  in  Portogal,  and  has  had  to  set  up  a  atilL 

Htoak  Vicarage,  near  Ghuter,  TaostAS  Scttos,  B.A. 

Mag  23,  1874. 

SENSITISED  OELATINO-PELLICLE. 
To  t)i«  EurroBs. 
Gkstleme.n,— A  request  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Nicol  to'thois  «lio 
may  have  tri»I  my  sensitised  pellicle  to  give  their  eiperieuces  of  lb* 
same — good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  thst  Dr. 
Nicol  has  had  but  a  very  indifferent  experience  of  it  himeelf,  either  in 
the  nnmber  of  trials  made  or  in  the  way  in  whioh  he  mads  tbein. 
Notirithstonding,  1  thank  him  for  bringing  the  matter  forward,  ss  l>f  9'' 
doing  it  euables  me  to  point  out  wheteio  he  has  iiiiei,  and  probsblj 
ausos,  couBOQuentlv  the  same  Dreoantiom  will 


9,  consequently  the  same  precantiosl  < 


otiiera  also  from  like  c. 
apply  to  all. 

The  first  mistake  made  the  writer  points  out  himself,  i.e.,  he  owW 
the  plates  too  thickly.  Even  that  I  can  hardly  undersUnd,  as  I  never 
find  I  get  my  films  too  thick,  and  1  use  forty  groiua  of  the  pellicio  le 
the  oonoe  of  water,  that  being  the  qnantity  allowed  in  the  packets  le 
each  ounce  of  water.  I  presume  Dr.  Nicol  either  used  it  too.colii  w 
poured  it  on  a  cold  plate,  and  ao  at  once  chilled  it  I  always  takatM 
chill  o£f  my  glosses  before  pouring  on  the  emulsion  in  one  of  tM  'ol' 
lowing  ways— namely,  holding  them  over  a  lamp,  placing  them  eo  » 
hot-water  dish,  or  placing  a  gloss  plate  over  a  basin  of  hot  water,  ttaex 
placing  the  plate  to  be  warmed  on  it.  ThU  facilitates  the  op<n«M^ 
and  gives  a  better  adherence  of  the  film  to  the  glass.     I  also 


;lass  rod  by  which  I  BOide  the  emulsion  over  the  plats,  as  by  •»  d( 


all  right,  and  whicb  dried  in  about  twenty.foor  fioura 
Uknamipta,  of  both  a  sln^  sad  eompoDBd  Uad,  ViltsUt  to 
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abont  twentj  hoiin  too  long  in  drying.  Mine  Always  dry  in  from  three 
and  k-half  to  five  hoixtt,  at  a  teTiiperatnre  ot  about  65°.  I  find  the 
qoicker  they  d^  the  len  liability  there  u  to  failure  in  aay  way  and  tlie 
leaa  cbaaoe  of  light  and  dnat ;  and  as  I  point  oat  that  the  emulsion  will 
keep  good  for  oalj  a  very  ihort  time,  there  ia  leai  chance  of  an  incipient 
decompoeition  oommenciag.  In  the  caae  of  the  plate  mentioned  it  liad, 
ia  my  opiaion,  sot  to  a  very  advanced  atage  of  deoompontion,  and 
irtiicb  Dr.  fliool  oalla  a  atmctural  arrangement  of  the  gelatiue. 
Opiniona  differ,  however,  for  I  ihould  call  it  ifMarrangemant.  We 
nmat  now  take  the  thing  aa  it  ttanda : — Time  of  making  the  emnlaiou 
to  ooating  the  ptatea  not  named ;  twenty-fonr  hoara'  drying  i  again 
aoDM  daya' drying  aftar  fixing — aay  the  leaat  time  forty-eight  houra; 
that  nukea  aeventy-two  honn  that  the  gelatine  muat  bave  been  in  a 
moist  itate. 

How  it  ia  that  the  filmi  take  bo  long  to  dry  in  Scotland  woold  be  an 
iatereating  matter  for  inquiry.  I  wai  mjlfing  some  tranaparencies  on 
Sstnrday  laat,  and  took  particular  notioe  of  &e  time  of  dtying.  After 
the  finalwaah  the  time  wai  juet  orerooe  hour;  the  longest  time  taken 
waa  nnder  one  hour  and  a-half.  I  have  dried  them  in  about  ten 
minutea,  aa  aeveral  gentlemen  can  vouch,  they  having  leen  me  eipoae, 
develope,  and  dry  them,  and  they  have  taken  them  away.  They 
ma;  be  dried  rapidly  by  holding  them  aome  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
fit^  I  do  not  advise  thia  kind  af  drying  when  there  ia  time  to  dry 
apontaneoosly.     Neither  abould  the  first  drying  take  longer  than  five 

Now,  the  cauM  of  Dr.  Niod's  fulura*  I  take  to  be— first,  the  film  waa 
kept  too  long  in  a  moiit  state  before  drying;  and,  aecondly,  I  think 
from  the  f rillmg  of  the  edges  there  was  too  much  acid  used  iii  the  inlea- 
■ifier.  There  snonld  be  only  safficient  acid  to  prevent  the  intensifier 
from  becoming  muddy  when  the  silver  is  added  to  it.  I  have  just 
opened  a  fresh  bottle  of  acid,  which  I  find  to  be  much  atronger  than 
that  I  have  been  using  The  qoantity  in  my  instractions  are  probably, 
from  this  cauae,  too  much ;  hut  a  frilling  or  loosening  of  the  edges  are 
certain  proofs  Uiat  acid  in  too  great  a  quantity  is  being  need.  In  such 
aae  mure  pyro.  and  water  should  be  added  to  the  solution;  there  will 
then  be  no  looeeoing  of  the  Him  in  any  way.  The  greatest  diffioulty  to 
euoounter,  should  the  glass  be  wanted,  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  film. 

In  conclusion :  I,  like  Dr.  Niool,  wish  and  invite  all  those  genUemen 
who  have  had  and  made  trial  of  the  pellicle  to  give  their  eiperienoe  of 
it — whether  that  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Of  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  worked,  when  the  conditions  necessary  are  complied  with,  I  have 
good  evidence,  and  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  show  to  any  gentleman 
who  may  feel  at  all  interested  the  working  of  the  procaas,  and  also  what 
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n  be,  done  with  it. — I  am,  yonra,  tc. 


L  KBNNnr. 


COIAODIO-BROMIDE  WITHOUT  FREE  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Obhtlbkbh, — Mr.  Stillmau's  note  on  CoUodio-Bromidt  wilhiml  Free 

SS^er  calls  for  a  word  from  me  in  oonfirmation  as  well  as  explanation. 

'  kept  seven 

luch  quicki 

u  those  I  mode  to  compare  it  with,  and  that  in  many  respects  it  left 

nothing  to  be  desired ;  bat  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  intensify— in  fact, 

impoaakble^withoot'osiag  silver,   and  of  such  a  character  that  the 

Cblio  would  hardly  care  to  exchange  its  advantagea  for  those  whioh  a 
s  aensitive  emulsion  pves, 

Mr.  Stillman's  later  experiments  seem  to  me  of  muoU  greater  promise, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  secured  the  result  of 
them  for  the  Xiveipool  Dry-Plate  Company. — I  am,  yonn,  &o., 
SI.  Jolm'tJIiU,  Wandmiortk,  S.  W.,  Pitbs  Uawdslby. 

May  26,  1874.  _ 

THE  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PBOCESS. 
To  tlie  EsrroBS. 

OKNTLXinur,—  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hooper,  previoua  to  reading  his 
paper  on  oollodio-chloride  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photo- 
graphic Soeiety,  had  not  considered  it  worth  hta  while  to  make  himself 
aoanatnted  with  the  history  of  that  prooeas. 

b  hi*  denie  to  do  a  service  to  his  next-door  naighlxKir,  Mr.  Simpson, 
he  atiangely  overlooked  the  faot  that  it  is  not  to  I^.  Simpaoa  at  alT,  but 
to  the  late  U.  Oandin,  we  are  indebted  tor  the  oollodiO'iOhloTide  prooes*. 

H.  Oandin  pvbliahed  (in  1661)  quite  enough  to  have  enabled  any  really 
ilteUigant  aiperimeutalist  to  succeed  perteotly  with  the  prceeas  when 
applied  to  paper,  long  before  Mr.  Sim^eon  "discovered,"  in  1865,  whst 
had  previous^  been  published — even  in  the  Photographic  Jfeuu;  while 
bat  for  Mr.  Bovey,  as  now  admitted  by  Mr.  Simpson,  the  process  was 
qaite  inapplicable  to  glass. 

To  M.  Qondin,  then,  is  due  all  the  credit  of  the  invention  and  appU- 
eation  of  ooUodiO'cbloride  to  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Bovey  that  ot  its 
uplicatioD  to  opal  |[la*i.  Whv,  then,  did  Mr.  Hooper  presume  to 
jttaee  Mr.  Simpaon  m  saoh  a  false  poaition,  and  make  tuoh  absurd 

It  i*  «aid  that  Mr.  Simpson  obtained  bis  American  degree  of  M.  A. 
Ittmigk  FrofiMoi:  TowlarJ  for  hia  alleged  "diaoovery     of  eollodio- 
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chloride.  Now  that  M.  fiandin  is  dead,  it  was  to  be  espeoted  that 
Mr.  Simpaon  would  be  prompt  in  traDsterring  the  honour  to  iSx. 
Bovey.  it  may  be  hoped  that  at  some  future  period  Mr.  Simpson  will 
prove  fortunate  in  making  a  veritable  discovery  entitling  him  to  wear 
a  titular  honour  with  credit  should  a  weU-fonnoed  mark  of  diatinotiim 
be  conCerred  upon  him. — I  am,  yours,  Ik., 

49,  King  WiUiam-ilrul,  E.C., 
May  26,  1S74. 

[Altfaougb  the  earlier  readers  of  the  Journal  are  doubtleis  already 
well  aware  of  (be  true  history  of  the  iufeution  or  discovery  of  the 
oollodio-oliloride  procasa  (wliioh  we  have  alt  sJontt  admitted  in  the 
fullest  poaaible'muiaer  to  be  a  Frenoh  and  not  an  English  invention), 
yet,  in  ooDsequenoe  of  untenable  claims  being  again  ^vanoed,  by  the 
aid  of  a  locum  ttnaru,  on  behalf  of  a  gentleman  who  has  Iodk  ainoa 
boenproved  (see  vol-  xiv.,  page  36S,  of  tbia  Journal)  to  have  been 
anticipated  by  some  years  in  tliis  field  of  discovery,  we  oaanot  permit 
the  paper  lead  by  Mr.  Hooper  to  appear  in  our  oolamna  withovt 
publisliing  one  of  aeveral  eneiftetio  protests  made  against  the  eUim 
once  mora  attempted  to  be  >et  np  in  oonnaoUon  with  this  pcoeeu.— 
Eds.] 

ERRATA. 
To  iht  Editobs. 
Gbhtlsiixh, — In  my  note  in  last  week's  Journal  your  proof  reader 
made  me  say  ' '  the  value  of  hydrochloric  aoid  in  giving  densi^  is 
inconceivable,"  when  I  wrote  "  incontestable ;  "and  in  another  sentence  ha 
changed  my  meaning  by  trausferrmg  a  comma  to  the  wrong  plao»  I 
wrote  "  while  a  tilm  washed  only  till  water  would  flow  over  i^  thon|^ 
it  was  highly  charged  with  nitrate  on  being  poured,  ahuwed  no  evidenoe 
of  it,"  Ac.,  but  the  proof  reader  put  the  comma  after  "nitrate"  instead 
of  after  "poured,"  which  changes  altogether  the  meaning  of  the  aen- 
tence.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  W.  J.  WhujulB. 

8,  AUa^rg-gardm*,  Clapham-eommon,  S.  W., 
May  28,  1874. 

THE  MOIST  PROCESS. 
To  the  Editobs. 

QttnLSXZS, — The  letter  of  "  Buenos  Ayrea"  in  thia  week's  Journal 
is  but  one  example  of  many  who  have  come  to  grief  with  Mr.  Sntton's 
moist  process ;  and  even  those  who,  like  myseU,  have  worked  it  with 
tolerable  success  find  at  times  a  atoppsj;e  from  some  cause  or  other, 
whose  only  remedy  is  found  to  be  a  new  bath  and  a  start  afreeb. 

My  object  in  writing  the  present  is  humbly  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Sntton 
the  advisability  of  publuihing  another  edition  of  his  pamphlet  {or  through 
the  medium  of  yeur  Joumu),  containing  the  result  of  the  various  tm. 
provements  made  in  the  bromide  and  bromo-iodiaed  moist  films,  with 


details  of  working — such  as  the  proportiona  of  tXroag  alkidine 
1  the  appearance  of  the  film  under  that  and  pyro.devek^- 
\  guide  to  those  who  ore  not  av/ait  when  to  stop ;  in  faot,  I 


developers,  aud 


epitome  of  ill  that  has  been  learnt  since,  and  which  is  scattered  through- 
out your  Journal,  together  with  a  ohapter  on  defect*  and  failurea,  with 
their  causes,  remedies,  and  prevention,  to  form  at  onoe  a  ready  hand- 
book for  his  disciples,  espeoially  those  who,  like  "Buenos  Avrea,"  an 
at  sea.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  J.  H.  Warn. 

CaWQod,  May  25,  1874.  _ 

THE  FEBRANTI-TURNER  DISPUTE. 

"  Ths  veiT  hMd  sad  froDl  of  my  offvndlnff 
UsUi  tUa  utsDt,  no  laan.^-OtMlt. 

To  Ihe  Editors. 
GsMTLEMSK, — Mr.  FcrTonti  in  your  last  ii 

._      ._..    ipulon  „  .  -         t 

myself  some  explanation  of  the  oiicamstance  which  bsa  offended  him, 
and  which,  as  will  presently  be  made  mauifest,  is  readily  explicable 
without  resorting  to  the  supposition  of  dishonour.  To  describe  a  man 
as  ou  unscniputous  peraon  and  a  friend  is  to  give  ground  for  an  mference 
which  your  oorreapondeut  must  have  overlooked.  Anyway,  it  is  clear 
that  less  baste  and  more  judgment  would  have  been  attended  with 
advantages. 

Mr.  Ferronti  has  both  publicly  and  privately  denied  Mr.  Brothera' 
right  to  execute  pictures  by  his  process  for  any  photographer  whatever, 
and  be  has  both  publicly  andpnvately  admitted  that  the  right  in  qnes- 
tion  does,  after  all,  exist.  The  reconciliation  of  this  contradiction  is 
impoaaible ;  and  if  on  explanation  of  its  origin  be  sought,  two  hypotheses 
alone  suggest  themselves — to  wit,  the-hypotheeea  of  dishonour  and  the 
aasumption  of  inadvertence  or  misadventure.  Were  I  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Ferranti  1  should  at  onoe  pitch  upon  the  former,  whereas 
by  selecting  the  latter  I  have  attributed  oi*  error*  to  a  cause  the  opera- 
tion of  which  ho  aesms  uuwilling  to  regard  as  possible  in  the  instance  of 


itii 
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'e  execute 


B,  kt  a  time  when  I  had 
mhei  kppro&cUng  two 
thotUHul,  and  ral^tiiig  to  other  matters  oonuected  witli  oar  art.  But 
nirely  nothiDs  farther  need  be  said  in  explauation  of  bo  trivial  a  cir- 
onmatance.  No  one  will  belisTa  that  a  aane  m.in  woold  deliberately 
isnie  an  annoiuicement  that  he  waa  prepared  for  tho  wholesale  inf rin^- 
lyMit  of  ■  patent— at  any  rate  of  a  patent  whiuh  is  assumed  to  be  valid. 
"Thsfoibu-lu  Dot  when  hs  wonld  itsil  ■  lamb" 

At  the  aame  time,  although  I  have  no  intention  of  executing  Ferranti- 
Tnmer  piotnrei  for  those  who  retide  out  of  the  diBtrict  over  which, 
tbrouf^  my  arrangement  with  Mr.  Brothers,  I  have  the  exclasive  right, 
I  am  npt  at  all  tare  that  by  so  doing  I  should  exceed  the  rights  and 
pri^Iegsa  with  which  I  have  been  vested.  The  lirst  licensees  of  the 
proosM  in  qneation — a  Arm  whose  rights  were  pnrohased  ou  the  Sth 
October,  1872 — happeoed  to  reside  ana  do  boBiness  at  a  watering  place, 
anppotted  by  the  nnances  of  the  dwellers  at  a  distance;  it  would  be 
i^  to  ootitaad  tliat  their  privileges  were  curtailed  to  the  reaidents 
of  the  town,  and  nnjnst  to  Mr.  Brothers  and  myself  to  deny  as  the 
Mina  ri|^ti  over  distant  groand  which  other  liceuseei  enjoy. 

Whothftr  those  to  whom  we  sell  have  or  have  not  the  right  to  sell 
agun.ia  a  matter  distinct  from  the  subject  of  the  present  —— 
pondenoe ;  but  to  me  one  point  seems  clear— that,  so  long  as  we 
only  such  orders  as  are  legally  received  within  our  distnct,  we  aio  uuv  i 
botaid  to  troQble  onrselves  about  the  occupation  or  the  residence  of  those 
who  give  them.  I 

It atrikeanietliatiatlte present oorrespoadeace  "much  ado"  is  being  | 
made  "abont  nothing;"  and  I  would  therefore  remarli,  iu  concluBion,  i 
that  Itnlini  wme  points  of  real  interest  are  advanced,  I  shall  withdraw  | 
from  a  controversy  which  already  savoais  far  too  much  of  an  attempt 
at  eratnitona  advertiaement. — 1  am,  years,  &a,,        D.  Winstanlet. 

Siailcpocl,  lioji  25,  1874. 

To  the  Eorroiw. 

OwTLlHCi, — It  is  evident  Mr.  Ferranti  wiahea  to  make  it  appear 
that  no  one  is  right  bat  himself.  As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  me 
by  Mr.  Ferranti  that  circulars  had  been  sent  beyond  my  district,  I 
wrote  to  him  in  the  words  which  he  quotes — a  sufficient  scknowledg- 
raei^t,  surely,  that  there  had  been  an  inadvertence  on  Mr.  Winstanleyi 
part;  and  my  letters  were  sent  htfort  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ferranti's 
"caution."  That  "caution"  says  :^"  No  licensee  is  at  liberty  to  work 
for  other  photc^rsAhera  iu  hia  or  other  towns."  This  is  absolntely 
incorrect,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  the  right,  and  have  disposed 
of  it  to  Mr.  Winatanley,  and  Mr.  Ferranti  does  not  now  dsf  e  to  dispute 
this  point. 

Mr.  Ferranti  knew,  or  should  have  known,  what  rights  he  Bold  to 
me ;  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  stlsmatise  ma,  in  his  first  letter,  as 
an  "  anacrupulous  individual."  For  the  publication  of  hia  cantion,  and 
the  use  of  the  words  juat  referred  to  as  applied  to  me,  I  have  clearly  a 
right  to  an  apology  from  Mr.  Ferranti  in  the  Journal. 

I  regret  ocoapying  your  space  with  a  personal  matter,  but  yonr 
readers  will  at  once  see  that  I  mast  defend  myself  against  one  who  has 
roshed  too  hastily  into  print. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  " 

JfancAwier,  May  23,  1874. 

ANSWBRS  TO  COKRBSPONUENTS. 


■■all  Ptatvn  •««  tsi  rr(litritlDn  lansl  be  aweBUHBiad  by  UIMa  sIsinpB  to 
dsftwr  UW  BMMiaiT  rBsUtntlon  (Ml 

FBOTOORAFBB   BaOtSTBHBD. — 

J.  Worge,  London— Piofojrop*  tnlitltd  "  Cal'i  Cradle." 

W.  Gothard,  Wakflfleld.— IVnj  F>/rlraiti  of  -T.  K.  Sandtnen.  M.F. 

Robertnn  Thompson,  Liverpool.— MrM  Foriraila  of  Falhtr  Sufml. 

M.  B.  Wynne,  Melton  Mowbray.— (Ipy  ef  Fmeil  Drawing  of  Matlif,  ty 
Sarriton  Wtir. 

B,  W,  Bcntlsy,  Bniton.— Tko  PortritiU  inch  of  the  Dukt  of  Ihtmuhirt, 
Lord  Edward  Caiimdiih,  and  Bttrgt  Dreicry,  Eiq. 
tg'OtrrttptnifUthouUntvir  vriii  oniolh  tidii  ofthipaptt. 
*,•     Contribators  must  still  bear  wltb  us  iu  the  present  crowded  state  of  our 

colnnini. 
A.  L.  Stbavenbon. — We  shall  noli™  yonr  BUfrsMtion  nait  week. 
S.  M.— AMiio.  and  n«<nitrifl,  acid  must  ke  employed  tor  acidising  theslbumflD 

negstire  bstb. 
Joseph  Bowh\m. — Apply  to  Messrs.  HswBon  snd  Swan  j  also  see  a  leading 

article  in  the  present  number. 
C.  Pbakboh. — There  iB  no  work  neejally  devoted  to  landscape  photography. 

Many  useful  hints  are  to  bo  fiiund  In  the  manual  by  Mr.  Lake  Price, 
j^.  c. The  experiment  will  only  eocceed  when  Ihs  conditions  laid  down  by  oar 

correspondent  are  strictly  adhered  to  ;  that  is,  primsrily,  emnlsion  and  not 

bath  pUtes. 
E.  H.  B.— Make  a  Bolution  of  caustic  i»taBli,  and  pour  of  this  anffloient  into 

the  solution  ofnilralaof  silinr  Ibpredpitate  thowboleof  Iheiilverasoiids. 

Then  add  watn-,  and  at  soon  as  the  oifde  fsllt  to  Ibe  bottom  decantths  clear 


B.  B.  L.— To  test  (Or«xeess  of  silver  or  of  bcomids  poor  a  small  quatitT  <f 
emulsion  Into  an  ounce  of  distilled  water ;  then  filter  It,  divide  fiks-ttnti 
into  two  parts,  to  one  of  which  add  a  drop  or  two  of  hydrodiloric  add,  vka, 
if  free  nitrate  be  present,  a  white  precipitate  will  be  thrown  dawn.  Toth 
other  part  add  a  tew  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sdver,  w4uch,  if  ttm 
soluble  bromida  be  present,  will  nuiss  a  precipitate. 

F.  1.  W, — Tbls  corroBpondent  says : — "  I  have  lately  precipitated  from  aa  eU 
bath  some  sUver  (in  the  metallic  form  with  oapnr).    Will  h  be  potaibhta 

reconvert  It  into  nitrste  of  silTsr  P  and,  if  so,  liow  i  " Tha  jiiii  i[«Bli. 

being  metallic  silvar.  is  soluble  in  nitric  add,  whiiA,  however,  iiagkl  liilii 
alightly  diluted  with  water.  The  reanlting  soliMlon  is  DJttale  flf  sDrw. 
Upon  evaporating  the  solution  cryitaUisation  will  result. 

a.  F.  B.—Nitiateof  silver  jsoneofthsjiarsatssllalntbsiaarlMt.    Tlslsv 

Erice  St  which  it  is  sold,  aad  the  eiosedingly  small  profit  obtalnad  by  veadlsf 
,  coupled  with  its  great  parity,  indispntably  attest  the  honoor  and  kooistf 
of  phatagraphicdBslBTsin  thisooUDtry;  far  ws  have  never  hsald  of  a  obsm 
beins  made  axainst  one  of  them  for  adulterating  this  aubslauoa.  notvift- 
standing  the  fact  that  adulteration  might  bs  so  easily  practised  ai  to  la 
extremely  difflcolt  of  deuction, 

Enoihebr. — A  aimple  snd  really  excellent  way  by  which  to  fnine  prinliDC- 
paper,  ehanld  yon  have  no  proporly-constmcted  fnmiog-box,  is  to  tmtiii 
a  Bat  dlih  (rather  larger  than  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  fumed}  with  a  bl 
wooden  cover  Isrge  enough  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Attach,  bjpisi 
or  otherwise,  the  psper  to  the  cover,  pour  Into  the  vessiel  snfflainit  dnatsd 
ammonia  to  caver  the  bottom,  and  then  place  the  oover  over  it,  th<  psfS 
bdng,  of  oounB,  downwards.     Leave  it  thus  for  abont  ten  mfnntiis. 

W.  S.  HuBEiBSOH.  —  This  correepondsnt  complains  that  liquid  BmmiiBis  is 
the  alkaline  developer  makes  it  turn  dark  brown  inunsuataly,  and  ji(M 
foggy  negatives.  He  probably  adds  too  many  drops,  and  does  notisBUriii 
its  action  with  the  bromide  of  potassium  soluUon.  Mr.  Sntlon's  pf  roplb 
intensifier  and  developer  for  moist  platg^  is  made  thns  : — 

PyTi^allot Sgrains, 

Acetic  Bcid 40  minimi, 

to  which  are  added  a  few  drops  of  a  thir^-graln  salntlon  of  nitrate  of  rilfw. 
Mr.  Sntton  has  not  yet  tried  your  sdf-develcphig  orgaidder,  haviOf  blii 
for  two  mcnthj  away  from  homt. 
T.  J.  F.— The  simplest  way  to  obtain  a  raised  block  fbr  prtntfaig  st  i 
tyjnnapblc  press  will  be  to  write  upon  lithograpUo  tranafer-paper  wiA  > 
suitable  ink,  transfer  to  a  pdlsfaed  sino  plate,  ink  vsU  up  wlA  a  itnair  isk 
and  than  etch  away  the  eartUa  so  aa  to  leave  the  writing  in  itUiL  To  do 
this  deeply  snd  withont  andar«ntting  requires,  however,  a  goad  dssl  if 
sihll;  and  therearenumsroOB  so-called  "secrets"  Kinnected  withlhtsspMU 
department  Another  method  of  procedura  is  to  obtain  a  negative  al  lk> 
writing,  print  from  it  upon  a  bichromatised  gelatine  film  Bpresd  upon  ^BA 
convert  thie  into  a  relief  by  Immersion  In  water,  and  obMin  from  ft  a  out  If 
means  of  any  of  the  reoognieed  methods.  Wehave  by  Uie  latter  mods  npn- 
dnoed  printed  matter  and  engravings  on  so  rednced  a  Bcale  aa  to  rtodw  it 
Impossible  to  rssd  the  typogiaphio  reproduction  without  the  aid  of  s  pewotBl 
magnitf  ing  glass. 


RoTAL  Apfbxciatiok  or  Photooiupbt, - 


/Uuflrofiona  ,  ,     . 

been  published.    A  notice  of  the  voli 


iknowledgment    of   her    appreciation  of  hia   i 

CAina  and  tta  People,  the  last  volume  of  which  has  ia« 

IS  will  appear  in  oitr  next  ftOBMr. 


MBTGOBOLOOICAL    KBPORT, 

for  Ihi  Wtek  tadiftg  May  27,  1874. 

OhBervationB  taken  at  40S,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  SteWaod,  Optlcisn. 


Wet  Bull).  Dry  Bnlb-.Uai.  Tsn. 
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ON  TANNIN. 

SracB  the  introdnetioD  ot  tSajot  RoMsira  Unitiii  proeesa  Id  isei, 
down  to  tha  preSsnt  day,  tMmio  Mid  hu  been  ku  object  of  oon- 
■idenbla  interest  to  photograpbera,  and  more  eBpeoially  ainoe  the 
pabliution  by  Ssyoe  and  Bolton  of  the  oollodio-bromide  emnlaiou, 
in  eonneetion  with  which  It  bos  always  played  a  aonspicnooa  part. 

In  neatly  all  the  dry  processes  wbioh  have  been  introdneed  the 
applieation  of  ornanio  matter  of  some  kind  baa  been  neoeaaary,  bolh 
foi  the  ptirposa  of  keeping  the  atractare  of  the  film  in  a  oouditiou 
Boitable  for  development,  and  to  enable  it  to  aeqnire  nnder  the  action 
of  the  developer  anffident  printing  deuaity.  Of  these  organifiers, 
aanaitiaeta,  or  by  whatsTei  other  name  our  readers  may  be  pleased 
to  recN^oiae  them,  tannin  has  few  equals  and  fewer  BDperiors,  and 
in  the  hands  of  thoaa  wbo  by  perseverano^  have  overcome  the 
liifling  diffionl^es  incident  to  its  nse,  it  has  given  lesnlts  qnite  eqaal 
to  anything  to  be  got  with  wet  cojlodion. 
NotmthJilanding  thia,  however,  we  are  aware  that  many  carefal 
!'  manipalators  have  encountered  mnch  difficulty  in  ila  nse,  and  have 
;  only  sneoeedad  by  tbe  addition  of  honey,  sugar,  or  some  similar  aub- 
rianoe ;  while  othen  have  altogether  abandoned  it  for  something  less 
naefal  but  more  easily  worked.  Having  a  high  opinion  of  tannin  as 
an  organifier,  and  believing  that  the  diffionlties  eiperienced  by 
many  ua  not  inherent  in  tbe  thing  itaelf,  but  aiiae  from  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  sample  used,  we  think  a  brief  article  on  its  nature 
•ud  propertiea  may  be  of  nse  to  our  readers. 

Tannin,  then,  or  tannic  acid,  ia  one  of  the  moat  widely-diatribnted 
(^  the  carbon  oomponnds,  and  forma  the  astringent  prinoiple  in  almost 
all  vegetable  matter ;  those  planta,  according  to  Wagner,  which  have 
lailky  jniee  (audi  aa  the  Taraxacum  q^nah,  the  Fitmi  euphorbia. 
^■),  bmag  almoat  tbe  only  exoeptiona.  Tannic  acids,  however, 
prspared  from  various  aonroea,  have  very  different  qualities— some  of 
tham. entering  into  union  with  certain  animal  solutions  and  fibre, 
and  giring  blaok  tannatea  of  iron  with  ferrio  salts,  while  others  have 
uo  action  on  animal  matter,  and  form  green  precipitates  with  tbe 
™ns  salts.  For  onr  purpose  ire  may  take  Wagner's  division  ioto 
t*o  elaasoa  the  pathological  and  phstUlogieal  varieties.  The  first 
u  the  produoe  of  abnormal  or  diseased  tisaue,  auob  aa  tbe  gall  nut ; 
tbs  second  ia  found  in  the  healthy  bark  or  fibre  of  the  oak,  willow, 
■e.,  is.  The  firat  or  pathological  variety  is  that  which  ought  only 
^  be  used  by  photographers,  and  with  which  we  alone  have  to  do. 

The  production  of  the  gall  nut,  as  most  of  onr  readers  are  aware, 
>•  the  reanlt  of  a  pnnotore  by  the  female  of  the  gall  fly  (the  Oyuip* 
1^  ti^etoriJ  in  the  atom  or  leaf  of  a  apeciea  of  oak  (the  Qvernu 
nfttUnria).  In  the  punotnre  she  deposita  her  eggs,  along  with  an 
*Md  liquor,  which  aeta  up  an  irritation  in  the  part  of  the  plant 
ponotared.  To  allay  or  oure  this  irritatian  the  plant  sends  large 
■nppliai  of  jtg  JQJoes,  which  form  at  first  a  coating  round  the  eggs, 
^  gradually  inomaea  till  the  size  of  the  ordinary  gall  ia  attained. 
Whan  ths  egg  oomaa  to  maturity— or,  rather,  when  the  perfect  inaect 
"  "°med— it  eata  its  way  ont,  and  the  hole  by  wbioh  it  escaped  ia 
'"'h  ae«n  hi  moat  of  the  galls  in  the  market.  The  beat  galls,  how- 
f'v,  are  thne  which  have  been  collected  before  the  inaect  had  been 
""•formed  from  the  pupa  aUte ;  they  are  denser,  darker  in  oolour, 
M>a  richer  in  the  aubitaaoei  nliioh  give  them  value. 


Aooording  to  the  analysia  of  Pelonze,  the  gall  nut  eontaini,  in  100 
parte,  laanto  aeid,  4I3'0 ;  gaUU  add,  3'G ;  tUagie  acid  and  iiuobM§ 
matter,  SO' ;  eoUntring  mattsr,  6  G  ^  1000.  The  anbatanca  oalled 
"  ellag  "  waa  diacovered  by  Braconnot,  whose  imagination  muat  have 
been  very  limited,  aa  he  could  get  no  better  name  for  it  than  that  of 
the  French  galU  spelt  baokwaida.  Pelonze'a  analysis,  how- 
ever, is  only  correct  in  the  case  of  galls  wbioh  have  been  kept  tta  a 
oooeiderable  time.  From  fresh  nuts  Eagliab  manubcturera  readily 
obtain  from  fifty  to  liity  per  oeut.,  and  aometime^  more,  of  tannic 
add ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  by  long  ksapiog,  a  portion  of  the 
tannic  acid  originally  present  ia,  by  a  peculiar  ferment  present  in  the 
gall,  converted  into  ellagio  and  gallic  aoida. 

The  process  for  the  manntactnre  of  tannic  acid  adopted  ip  thi'^ 
country  ia  extremely  simple.  Tbe  powdered  gall  nuts  ia  packed  in 
a  conical  percolator,  the  narrow  end  of  which  is  loosely  plugged  with 
cotton  wool.  For  thia  porpoae  gun-cotton  will  be  found  much  bettef 
than  ordinary  cotton,  as  it  does  not  run,  or  felt  together  in  lumpt. 
Over  the  powder  is  poured  ordiuary  sulphuric  ether ;  that  is,  ether 
e^ntatning  about  tea  per  cent,  of  water.  This  slowly  passes  throogh, 
disBolving,  and  carrying  with  it,  the  tannic,  gallic,  and  ellagic  adds, 
with  some  fat  and  odouring  matter.  The  ether  is  paased  till  tha 
powder  IB  exhausted,  and,  after  standing  in  the  reodver  for  a  short 
time,  it  is  fouod  to  have  separated  into  two  layers — the  upper  of 
which  is  ether  holding  in  sdution  tbe  gallic  and  ellagic  acids,  and 
the  lower  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  tannic  add.  Qanerally  tbs 
ethereal  atratum  is  oarefolly  removed,  and  the  aqueoos  solntioa 
evaporated  in  vacuo  to  a  syrupy  eonaiatenoe,  then  spread  on  porcdain 
slabs  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  when  it  is  acrapad  off,  and  has  tb* 
appearance  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar. 

Tannic  add  thus  prepared  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  it  does 
not  make  a  bright  eolation,  aa  it  contains  a  oonriderable  quantity  of 
ehlorophyl  and  some  &tty  matter.  To  these  and  some  other  im- 
purities we  attribute  much  of  tbe  difficulty  which  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  working  with  this  variety  of  tannin,  as  the  fat  is  eaailj 
oxidised,  and  the  new  compounds  thereby  formed  are  very  likely  to 
injuriously  afTsct  a  sensitive  film.  Some  makers  try  to  get  rid,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  fatty  matter  by  repeated  washing  of  the  aqueona 
solution  with  anhydrous  ether,  and  to  a  large  extent  they  are  snc- 
cesaful,  tbe  tannin  so  produced  being  more  readily  dissolved,  and 
yielding  a  much  brighter  solution,  altbongb  not  by  any  means  aa 
bri^t  as  it  should  be  for  delicate  photographic  work.  This  ia  known 
commercially  as  "soloble"  tannin,  and  brings,  of  course,  a  higher 

At  tbe  period  when  the  tannin  proeesa  was  intrcdnoed  its  pro- 
duction was  prindpally  in  the  hands  of  En^ish  manufaotnrers,  and 
ita  whdesale  price  was  about  ten  shillings  per  pound.  Now  tha 
great  bulk  of  what  is  used  is  of  continental  make,  and  the  price  ia 
less  than  half  that  aum;  but  the  quality  is  undoubtedly  inferior  to 
tbe  tannin  we  need  to  be  able  to  obtain.  Much  ot  it,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  ia  unfit  for  photographic  purposes.  Only  tbe  lobtbb 
variety  ahould  be  used,  and  even  that  is  not  always  np  to  the  mark. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  assist 
thoaa  of  onr  readers  who  may  not  be  able  to  saonre  a  supply  of  tba 
pure  article  to  make  the  beat  of  wliat  iliey  can  obtain,  and  the 
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follnirinft  method  will  gire  a,  Bolntioti  that  uiBwen)  well :— The  oom- 
merciftl  UDoiit  is  to  be  disaolved  in  a  very  little  water,  then  about 
one-fonTth  the  bulk  of  auhydrona  ether  ia  to  be  added,  and  the 
wliola  well  ahalieo.  The  bottle  should  than  be  tarned  bottom  up, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  when  the'ether  will  be  found 
floating  on  the  top  bulding  in  solution  most  of  the  impurities,  and 
leaving  llie  tannin  solution  quite  brifjbt.  If  the  cork  ia  now  sligbtlj 
eased  the  lower  stratam  may  be  drawn  off  to  neatly  the  last  drop 
without  disturbing  the  ethei.  The  purifiaation  may  be  made  almoat 
perfeot  b^  subsequent  filtration  through  pure  animal  oharoonl. 

Wa  have  somswhere  seen  a  reoommendatian  to  let  the  solution  of 
oommarcial  tannin  stand  for  some  weeks  before  use,  till  it  gets  quite 
bright  This  it  will  certainly  do,  but  not  iu  the  way  gsusrally  sup- 
posed by  those  who  so  odriae.  The  fact  ts,  that  the  sams  ferment 
which  in  the  gall  nut  oonTerta  the  tannin  into  gallio  and  eliagio  adds 
Bots  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  on  the  tannin  solution,  the  tannic 
■old  taking  up  a  quantity  of  water,  and  being  transformed  into  gallio 
and  and  gluoose,  thus — 

C„  H.,  0„  +  4H,0  =  3C,  H,  0,  +  C.  H„  O,. 

Tunis  Hid.         Witar.  Oallla  aeid.  OlneaM. 

And  probably  a  atill  further  change  may  take  place  by  the  formatina 
of  aloohol  or  acetic  acid  and  oarbonio  acid  &om  the  glucose.  This 
fact  points  to  the  coneotion  of  another  error  which  is  very  often 
committed ;  that  is,  the  making  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  tannin  pre- 
servative, and,  by  the  addition  of  oarbolie  acid  or  other  antiseptic, 
using  it  over  and  over  again  and  keeping  it  indefinitely.  The  de- 
'  oomposition  whiob  naturally  takes  place  in  each  a  solution  will,  we 
believe,  go  far  to  aooount  for  the  many  complaints,  of  whioh  we  have 
beard,  of  a  decided  sncoess  at  first  gradnally  being  changed  into  as 
decided  a  fitilure,  and  in  whioh  the  ooUodion,  bath,  oi  emulsion  were 
in  Buocesuon  blamed,  and  ohanged  without  improvement  in  the 
resnlu. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  ALDEHYDE  A3  A  DEVELOPER. 
It  would  almoat  seem  to  ba  a  taperflnilr  in  a  pnblieation  like  Tec 
Britub  Jocbnu.  ov  Photoobapsv  to  dwell  to  any  extent  upon  the 
theory  of  developing ;  yet  tiie  actual  theory  ia  so  littla  understood  in 
detail  that  it  is  almost  neoessary,  aa  a  kind  of  an  apology,  to  point 
oat  why  the  experiments  that  we  intend  to  describe  were  undertaken. 

A  developer  is  a  ledocer.  So  far  we  are  dear.  But  if  we  go 
further  than  this  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  an  exact  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  whioh  occurs  upon  adding  a  developer  to  a 
plate  containing  upon  its  surfaoa  the  latent  image.  We  know  also 
that  a  deoxidising  agent,  when  reduoing  the  iodides  and  bromides  of 
silver,  acts  with  much  greater  energy  upon  those  moleoules  whioh 
have  been  submitted  to  the  actinic  iufiueuce.  The  molecules  sub- 
mitted to  light  have  been  so  shaken  in  their  stability  that  the  rednoar 
it  able  to  exert  its  reduoing  action  upon  suoh  portions  of  the  plate 
in  the  cold. 

The  chemicals  nsed  in  the  developers  may  be  conveniently  divided 
Into  reducers  (developers  proper),  aoceleratota,  and  retarders; 
thus  the  chief  reducers  are  protosolt*  of  iron  and  pyrogaUio  acid. 
Aoceleratois  may  aptly  be  applied  to  those  substances — such  as 
formic  acid — which,  although  powerful  reducing  agents,  are  hardly 
capable  of  working  well  by  themselves  at  ordinary  temperaturea, 
but  are  invaloable  with  other  developers.  Acetic  add  may  be 
viewed  as  the  type  of  the  third  class — the  retardars— whioh  are 
capable  of  holding  back  the  too  rapid  and  eoei^etio  reducing 
action  of  the  developer.  When  we  begin  carefully  to  examine  into 
these  designations  we  find  tliat  they  are  true  to  a  certain  d^se. 
Thus  eitrio  aoid  is  frequeutly  and  moat  generally  nsed  as  a  retarder 
or  controller,  hot  under  certain  oonditiona  it  acta  as  a  reducer.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  which  are  reduoed 
to  their  lower  term  by  the  actinic  inanenoe  aoting  in  connection 
with  eitrio  aoid. 

In  some  experiments  upon  the  nse  of  other  reducing  agents 
as  developers  tiian  those  generally  employed,  the  following  details 
in  connection  with  aldehyde  are  worth  roootding — not  only  from 
their  originality,  but  from  their  promisiitg  resntts;  for,  if  oqoal^ 
promising  experiments  can  be  got  from    the  snmerons  reducing 


agents  with  which  the  chemist  is  aeqnainted,  no  doubt  i 
adjuncts  may  be  obtained  whioh  will  meet  those  peculiar  phasas  ot 
onr  art  where  temperature  and  loool  oiroumsiances  render  tbe 
taking  of  a  photograph  something  out  of  the  ordinary  groove.  Koir 
aldehyde  is  a  reducer,  and  one  which  acts  with  considerable  energy 
upon  the  silver  salts :  and  this  fact  sngfiested  some  eiperimMata 
on  its  efiTacts  upon  the  oollodion  film.  We  do  not  know  if  tl>« 
ootion  of  aldehyde  has  anything  to  say  to  foimuhe  such  as  Colonci 
Stuart  Wortley's  developer,  of  which  the  following  will  oonvey  am 
idea : — 

Twenty  onnoss  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  half-as-oimoe  of  aeetate  at 
lead  are  respectively  dissolved  in  120  ounces  of  water  and  five  ouneaa 
of  water.  The  two  solutions  are  mixed,  and,  after  standing  soma 
time,  the  dear  solution  is  decanted  from  the  pradpitsted  sulphate  of 
lead.  So  far,  tharafbre,  we  have  a  solution  of  protosulphote  of  iroit 
with  a  litde  of  the  protoaoetate.  To  this  bright  solution  of  tbs 
ferrous  salt  is  added  the  following  mixture  :— 

Formic  acid 6   ooness. 

Acetic  ether 1^  ounoe. 

Nitric  ether li 

Mix. 

The  acetic  ether  is  the  only  substance  that  ia  not  itself  a  powerfbl 
deoxidiser.  At  the  time  this  formula  was  invented  all  the  uitdB 
ether  in  commerce  contained  large  quantities  of  aldehyde ;  indeed,  it 
is  only  td  late  that  prooessea  have  been  introduced  into  oni  phangM- 
eap<Bia  and  elsewhere  that  gives  a  nitric  ether— or  latber,  w« 
should  say,  a  nitrons  ether— free  from  this  substance.  Now,  wa 
think  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  nitric  ether  would 
wonderfoUy  modify  the  action  of  the  developer  in  such  a  mixtora, 
heoanse  it  will  be  perceived  from  our  experiments  that  very  amall  ' 
quantities  of  aldehyde  act  in  connection  with  iron  as  powerful 
aooelerators.  It  therefore  first  behoves  us  to  consider  wbst  is  this 
substance,  aldehyde. 

Aldehyde  is  a  generic  term  which  has  been  applied  to  ft  olasa  of 
substanoas  intermediate  between  the  alcohols  oud  the  reapeetiva 
acids  belonging  to  eaoh  alcohol.  Thus,  the  aoid  derived  from  wood 
spirit  (methylio  alcohol}  is  formic  add,  whilst  the  add  derived  from 
ordinary  alcohol  (elhyhc  alcohol)  is  aestic  add ;  and  we  have  the 
respective  aldahydee  as  intermediate  products  of  oxidation  bom  the 
respective  alcohols.  (Methylio  aldehyde  has  only  latdy  been  dis- 
covered by  Hofmann.)  They  ore  generally  derived  by  the  abstraotion 
of  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  (H  H).  But  what  is  generally  undar- 
stood  by  aldehyde  is  the  first-disoovered  of  these  compounds,  and 
the  one  best  known,  namely,  the  ethylic  sldehyda  (GiH,0) — ■ 
product  which,  although  sbme  few  years  ago  a  chemieal  oariod^, 
is  now  DUuiu&otnied  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Aldehyde  is  a  thin,  volatile,  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  most 
pungent  odour  and  anmathetic  action.  It  boils  st  20°  to  23*  C.  It 
is  perfectly  neutral  as  regards  its  resotion  upon  litmus  paper  if 
properly  purified;  but  as  it  gradually,  bnt  slowly,  absorbi  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  converted  into  acetic  add,  it  ia  rarely 
found  quite  free  from  oddity.  It  also,  bnt  not  frequently,  beoomss 
converted  when  in  closed  vessds  into  modifiaotaa,  whioh  sre  crystal- 
line or  less  volatile.  In  the  pteseoce  ot  platinum  blook  the  con- 
version into  acetic  add  is  instantly  brought  about.  When  the 
vapour  is  brought  in  oontact  with  red  hot  potash  or  soda  lime  tha 
same  reaction  is  indfioed,  and  acetate  of  the  alkaliformed.  Aldehyde 
reduces  the  noble  metals  from  their  compounds,'  particolaity  if 
ammonia  be  present 

There  are  three  methods  am(»igst  many  others  by  which  aldehyde 
msy  he  procured  with  comparative  ease;— If  alcohol  be  distilled 
wiUi  two  parts  of  water  and  three  of  oil  of  vitriol  until  it  begin  to 
froth,  the  distillate  will  bo  found  to  be  rich  in  aldehyde.  It  is  also 
got  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  a  mixtore  of  one  part  of  alcohd 
and  two  of  water.  If  one  port  of  alcohol,  one  of  bichromate  of 
potassium,  snd  one  and  threo-qnarters  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  distilled 
together,  a  large  quantity  of  oarbonio  acid  is  evolved,  and  aldebyds  . 
will  be  found  in  the  reoeiver  if  well  oooled.  To  purify  it  the  ornds 
aldehyde  obtained  by  any  of  the  above  prooassss  Js  dissolved  in 
ether  and  satorsted  with  smmoniaoal  gas,  the  whole  being  sni* . 
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TOand«d  hj  ■  freexing  nuxtare.     The  aldeiiyda  ammoniB  Bepant«> 
•at  in  hud  ciTstels. 

We  shftll  deKribe  our  experimenta  with  thia  rabsUuoe  in  an 
aitiola  in  our  next  week's  isane. 


A  coBBKBFOHDBHT  In  anoUur  pa*^  tooohea  npon  a  mattsi  wbioh  inti- 
iDAte];  ftffeota  both  the  reputation  and  the  poekata  of  profeaaional 
'phoh^npheiB,  viz.,  the  i^atom  ol  copying  printa,  which  now  pre- 
Taila  to  a  lar([s  extent,  eapedally  in  tba  metropolia,  where  aeveral 
•atabliahmenta  are  to  be  fonnd  whose  aole  boBiueea  ia  the  prodac- 
tion  and  anpply  of  ooptea  of  photogtapba  sent  to  tbem  for  that  pur- 
pOM.  Now,  as  the  law  is  altogether  poweTlesB  to  deal  with  oopjing— 
for  no  pbotoj^pher  eaa  obtain  legal  protection  for  himieU  in 
connection  wiUi  any  portrait  exeootod  to  order  and  paid  for,  nnleaa 
ondar  a  fiumal  deed — iha  qneetion  ariaea  whether  he  may  not  proteot 
hiaoaeU  bj  Boisnti&o  means,  and  it  ia  one  poaseaaing  great  intereat  at 
tlia  proseut  period.  If  certain  marks,  in  the  form  of  smears  or  oroasea, 
be  made  npon  the  high  lights  and  boe  of  a  portrait  by  a  flaotesaent 
body  whioh  learaa  no  mark  peroeptible  to  the  eye,  althoogh  palpably 
Tiaibla  to  the  eamara,  then  the  problem  ia  aolved  ao  far  as  oopyiag, 
by  oheap  oopyista,  ia  aonoanied.  If,  as  our  Bradford  oorreapondent 
at  the  laat  meeting  of  the  Britiah  Aaaooiation  observed,  a  death's 
head  and  oross  bonea  drawn  with  flaoreaoent  yet  invisible  ink  on  the 
brow  of  a  lady  preventa  the  poesibility  of  her  portrait  being  tsken, 
certsinlj  this  preventive  woald  aot  mneh  mora  forcibly  and  intensely 
whan  applied  in  a  oonoentrated  solution  to  a  print.  All  that  is 
required  in  practioe  is  that  a  brnsh  charged  with  a  powerfoUy- 
flooreaoent  body  ahoold  be  paased  over  the  faoe  of  the  print,  after 
wbleh  it  will  be  diffionlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  a  dean  negatii 
from  a  print  treated  in  anoh  a  manner. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GHLORO-BROHIDE  ALBUUEN  PLATES. 
Thers  is  .ona  peculiarity  notiaeable  In  these  pistes  which  draws  a 
broad  diatinotion  between  thani  and  all  other  dry  plates.  With  dry 
plates  in  general  tha  danger  Hea  in  ovar-development.  I  have  seen 
many  plates  which,  whan  held  up  to  the  light,  looked  fair  enough, 
but  which,  when  printed,  proved  to  have  been  ovei- developed  and 
gave  hanh  prints. 

Theaa  uew  plates,  on  the  contrary,  hare  the  very  precious  quality 
that  there  eaeroa  absolutely  no  danger  of  over-developmeDt.  With 
most  dry  platea  there  is  an  anxious  moment  at  which  to  stop ;  a 
fraction  less  givaa  a  plata  yielding  a  flat  print,  and  a  fraction  more  gives 
harsh  results  and  too  much  contrast.     But  with  these  new  albumen 

Elates — I  refer,  of  oouise,  to  those  made  without  wasbing,  as  I 
are  described— there  is  a  remarkable  latitude  allowable.  Tha 
development  may  be  etoppad  at  a  given  stage,  and  a  good  negative 
be  had;  or  it  may  be  coDtinuad  for  some  time  longer  with  a  oon- 
tinned  gun  in  density,  and  yet  the  high  lights  retain  a  due  amount 
of  tranapareucy. 

These  negatives  also  print  rapidly,  even  when  dense  enough  to 
give  very  brilliant  printa. 

In  character  they  have  tlie  well-known  peculiarity  of  oollodio- 
albumen  negativea,  namely,  of  showing  a  variety  of  half-tone ;  so  that 
between  tha  high  lighte  and  deep  shadows  there  are  many  grades  of 
lone. 

Tha  getting  rid  of  tha  use  of  water  for  washing  will  remove  many 
sources  of  failurs  from  impure  water,  and  will  render  this  process 
peculiarly  applicable  for  making  plates  on  pliotographic  journeys.  I 
do  not  in  the  least  donbt  that  the  same  priucipla  which  I  have  em- 
ployed in  thia  process  is  of  tolerably  general  appUoalion,  and  that 
wilA  many  other  praservativB  bathe  the  washing  is  uuoaoesaary  and 
even  injurious.  But  to  experiment  with  them  seemsd  mere  waste  of 
time  1  the  albumen,  when  used  in  thia  way,  and  in  conjunction  with 
gallic  add,  pyrogalijo  acid,  &o.,  gives  suoh  superior  resnlta  that  to 
work  with  tha  older  preservative  mixtures  would  be  simply  to 
retrognde. 

As  reapeota  gallic  and  pjrogallio  aoids,  they  stand  very  nearly 
together:  both  give  excellent  results.  On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed 
to  give  a  slight  preference  to  gallic  acid  whan  used  witli  the  large 
proportion  of  silver  nhich  the  albumen  renders  Decessaiy.  The 
addjlion  of  tannin  seems,  perhaps,  bensficiaJ, 

I  find  that  tlie  albumen  batli,  when  used  for  a  considerable  suo- 
ceaaion  of  plates,  dissolves  oat  more  silver  than  I  at  first  supposed. 


though  not  more  than  an  ordioaiy  preservative  Iwth  need  o/br 
waihing.  To  av<»d  loss  of  time  it  ia  necessary  to  have  at  least  two 
hatha  into  which  to  slip  Um  platas,  and  when  each  bath  is  intmded 
to  receive  mora  than  half-a-dozen  platea  I  would  use  a. little  more 
albumen,  in  order  to  make  up  for  its  rapid  removal  by  the  platea. 
_  M.  Ciusr  Lb*. 

THE    COMPARATIVE    STRENGTH    OP    AFFINITY   OF 

IODINE,  BROMINE,  AND  CHLORINE  FOR  SILVER. 
Thb  preaent  article  is  the-  forerunner  of  another,  which  I  hope  to 
pnbliui  ahortly,  on  tha  comparative  itniitiveneit  of  iodide,  bromide, 
and  obloride  of  ailvar  when  fairly  submitted  to  the  same  treatment 
in  the  various  prooeesea  of  photography ;  but,  aa  the  explanation  of 
the  resolts  there  to  be  atatad  appears  to  depend  on  the  comparative 
atrangth  of  affinity  of  the  three  halogens,  iodine,  bTOmine,  and 
chlorine,  for  aUver,  I  have  preferred  to  treat  that  aohjacl  in  thia  abort 
and  saparate  article,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  iodine 
has  a  greater  sffinity  for  silver  than  either  bromine  or  chlorine  lias ; 
and  that  bromine  has  a  greater  affinity  for  ailvar  than  chlorine  haa. 

The  followmg  are  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  the  above 
oondasion,  and  if  any  one  of  my  readers  can  raise  valid  objections  to 
tham  I  earnestly  bag  of  him  to  do  so,  because  I  am  going  to  base 
npon  the  conclusion,  if  sound,  what  appears  to  be  a  taaaonabla  and 
obvious  explanation  of  some  of  tha  principal  phenomena  in  our  art- 
aciance.  We  are  all  anzioua  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  no  one  more 
BO  than  myself.  I  hope  I  shall  be  believed  when  I  say  most  em- 
phatically that  I  have  no  pat  tbboriaa  and  no  desire  to  warp  facta  in 
order  to  support  them. 

If  we  put  into  separata  veaaels  some  thorouglily  well-washed 
bromide  and  ohloride  of  silver — either  recently  prepared  or  not— and 
add  to  each  some  tincture  of  iodine,  aud  then  again  well  wash  the 
salt,  we  shall  find  that  both  tha  pale  yellow  bromide  of  silver  and 
also  tha  white  chloride  of  silver  have  changed  colour,  and  taken  tha 
deep  yellow  tint  of  iodide  of  silver.  In  a  word :  the  iodine  has  dia- 
plaoed  the  bromine  and  the  chlorine  from  the  bromide  and  the 
chloride  of  ailver,  owing  to  its  greater  siBoity  for  silver. 

Next:  if  we  treat  some  well-waehed  obloride  of  silver— eillier  re- 
cently prepared  or  not — with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine,  and  then 
wash  Uie  aalt,  we  shall  find  that  the  white  chloride  of  silver  has 
taken  the  pale  yellow  colour  of  bromide  of  silver,  tlie  bromine 
having  displaced  the  chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  silver. 
,  Some  of  my  chemical  readers  will,  I  hope,  repeat  these  experi- 
mauts,  and  either  confirm  or  disprove  them.  If  true,  the  eouolusion 
which  I  have  drawn  from  them  seems  reasonable  enough. 

But  here  are  some  mora  experiments  which  seem  to  lead  inde- 
pendently to  the  same  conclusion : — Take  some  plain  collodion  and 
iodise  it  with  five  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  per  ounce.  Put  also 
an  equal  quantity  of  tlie  same  plain  collodion  into  two  saparate 
bottles,  and  add  to  them  respectively  equivalent  quantities  of  bromide 
end  chloride  of  cadmium.  Now  coat  Uiroe  plates  with  these  iodised, 
bromised,  and  ohloriaed  collodions  reapectively,  and  note  tha  tima 
which  each  plate  will  require  to  give  a  perfect  film  of  Iodide, 
bromide,  or  chloride  of  ailvar  in  a  forty-groin  nitrate  bath.  At  tliia 
season  the  iodised  collodion  will  reqaira  about  three  miuutas,  the 
bromiaed  collodion  about  half-an-hour,  and  the  chlorisad  collodion 
about  twanty-fonr  hours. 

Tha  above  results  osu,  I  think,  only  be  due  to  the  anparioc  affinity 
of  iodine  for  silver  over  both  bromine  and  chlorine,  aud  to  tha 
ipsrior  affinity  of  bromine  for  silver  over  chloriue. 
Now,  if  this  be  true,  we  see,  in  the  first  place,  why  the  edition  of 
a  little  bromide  to  iodised  oollodion  tends  to  give  bright  negativea ; 
for  it  is  evident  that,  after  a  short  immersion  in  the  nitrate  bath, 
there  will  always  remain  in  tlie  film  a  little  unccoverted  solublo 
bromide,  which  will  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  that  mischfavnun 
double  salt,  iodo-nitrate  of  suver,  which  produces  fog  nnder  tlte  aciion 
of  the  developer. 

And,  in  the  second  piece,  wa  sea  why  the  addition  of  a  soluble 
chloride  to  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  containing  excess  of  silver, 
tends  to  give  bright  negatives ;  because  the  obloride  of  silver  is  so 
slowly  formed  within  the  viscid  emulsion  tliat  nlieo  the  film  ia  washed 
there  will  alwaysromaiu  in  it  a  Uttla  uncouverted  soluble  chloride  in 
excess.  Everyone  knows  that  it  ia  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove 
unconverted  soluble  chloride  or  bromide  from  a  collodion  film,  but 
exceedingly  easy  to  remove  an  excess  of  free  nitrate.  All  appreciable 
trace  of  the  latter  can  in  five  minutes  ha  washed  out  of  a  film  which 
haa  even  been  excited  in  an  eighty-grain  nitrate  bath;  but  you 
cannot  WRsh  all  appreciable  trace  of  a  soluble  chloride  or  bromide 
out  of  a  film  in  twenty-four  hours,  even  with  several  changes  ^ 
water.    I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  no  amount  of  rain  and  itors 
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will  sDtirelf  niuh  oliloride  of  rino  out  of  Hula  whioh  ha.ye  been 
.steeped  in  it.  My  own  bi-lwf,  at  iliis  inomeut,  is  that  no  film,  wbether 
«r  iiHlide.  bromide,  or  clilnride  of  silver,  nilt  give  k  briRlit  Def^tive 
unluBasonie  unoonvertHd  aoluble  likloid  «alt  remainB  in  iti  and  thftt 
DO  giHid'iriirkiiiff  emuUiun  film  is  really  free  from  tliia,  or  reatlj  oud- 
taina  ma  exoess  of  siUer  nilrata. 

But  Uiesa  two  preceding  partjfraphs  are  a  digresoioii,  and.  are 
merHlf  introduaed  bh  an  applioalioD  of  the  arf^msnt. 

In  my  next  article  I  hope  to  prove  thnt  bromide  of  silver  is  leu 
sensitiTe  to  lixht  in  the  preeenae  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  than  in  the 
praaenoe  of  alkaiina  organio  matter,  or  even  of  pars  water. 

Thomas  Sottoh,  B.A. 

EMULSION  PLATES  WITHOUT  WASHING. 
Tod  end  your  interestiiid  srtide  of  last  week  with  the  fblbwiag 
words: — 

"From  these  szpwiments  we  are  quite  oeHsJn  that  the  omisiioii  of 
the  washing  previoua  to  immsraion  in  the  preservativs  is  a  ^reat  advan- 
tags,  both  as  regards  senBitiveDsas  sod  bnlLsnoy.  Why  it  shonld  be 
so,  or  why  previous  Bzperimeotailista  have  not  suooeeded  with  it,  we 
are  not  in  a  poeition  to  say." 

May  I  brinK  to  your  notiee  the  faot  that  Canon  Beeohey — B  aannd 
and  reliable  worker— has  published  several  times  in  your  oolnmns 
fais  atroDK  raoommendatiou  to  diy-plste  workers  to  omit  the  washing 
•ad  pat  the  plate  direct  into  the  preservative  ?  From  yonr  nnmber 
of  Augaat  ^nd  I  qoote  the  following  sentenoes  bom  a  letter  of 
CsnoD  Baschey's : — 

"  I  an  qnite  certain  that  Wortley  plat«a  oontuning  large  esoaea  of 
silver  may  be  pat  direct  into  a  strong  preservative  of  pyro.  and  ale 
witiiont  any  washing,  and  be  all  the  more  sensitive  and  esauy  intensiSed. 
•  •  ■  •  •  -^vitt  jy,  fxpo»i  o!  my  ideas  I  will  only  repeat  the  tact 
that  I  OSQ  put  a  plate  oostud  with  Colonel  Wortley's  own  emuLsioo,  or 
ons  of  my  own  making,  with  an  eioess  of  tea  grains  of  silver  to  the 
onnoa  and  a  drop  of  nitric  add  direot,  and  without  any  washing,  into  a 
strong  pyro.  preservativa,  and  leave  it  there  for  two  minates,  and  the 
rtsnlting  plate  I  believe  to  be  more  rapid  and  intonse  than  when  it  is 
previously  washed." 

From  my  correspondenoe  I  find  that  many  workers  have  followed 
Canon  Beeohey's  lead,  snd  tliatdireat  immersion  with  the  preservative 
is  a  method  frequently  adopted,  and  with  great  suooess.  We  owe 
Canon  Beeohey  oar  beat  thanks  for  first  publishing  the  proposal  in 
your  ootumns. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  oall  your  attenUon  to  this,  as  many 
friends  have  seen  ma  daring  the  past  two  yaars  work  in  this  msnnar 
and  make  tannv  experiments  on  the  subjeot,  and  as  it  has  now 
attracted  a  leading  ar^ole  from  yonraelvaa  I  desire  that  Canon 
Beeohey  should  have  the  hononr  due  to  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  nutioe  that  you  place  my  salioine  preservative 
at  the  head  of  alt  tbose  you  tried.  It  is  certainly  a  good  one, 
and  in  a  series  of  very  exhaustive  experiments  on  every  known, 
and  many  unknown,  preservatives  I  wss  nnable  to  find  one  inparior 
to  it 

I  see  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  who  la,  loTtgo  tntsreaUo,  following  in 
Canon  Beeohey's  very  fooisieps,  hss  taken  Mr.  Sutton's  faronrite 
idea  of  an  albumen  preservstive ;  but  the  one  yon  recommended 
last  week  is  far  aupenor  to  it.  Till  it  is  tried  no  one  can  properly 
appreoiate  the  value  of  salioine.  H.  Sruaai  Wobilxt. 


I  riin>  that  amongst  a  host  of  my  photographio  scqnaintanoes  few 
attempt  to  make  tlieir  own  ouUodiiin,  and  many  are  afraid  of  even 
modifying  the  natnre  of  it  when  the  remedy  is  painted  out. 

MiMt  of  the  mannfactared  collodion  supplied  to  photographer*  Is 
iodised,  so  that  a  few  minntes  only  Is  supposed  to  elapse  between 
oollod ionising  tlie  plate  and  the  developmg  of  it  into  a  negative. 
Generally  not  more  than  one  grain  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  and  four 
or  five  of  iodide  will  be  found  as  tlie  proportions  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  oollodion.  As  an  iodide  salt  lias  a  greedy  affinity  for 
silver  the  plate  is  quickly  coated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  sa  soon 
deteriorates  in  its  working  properties — the  free  silver  orystsllising 
on  the  face  of  the  piste,  and  with  an  excessive  exposure  on  soma 

Krt^  (the  high  liglita)  the  action  spreads  beyond  its  legitimate 
undary,  and  results  in  what  ia  known  as  solariaation ;  whilst  the 
more  imperfeclly-illumiosted  portions  of  tlie  picture  suffer  in  an 
oppodte  direction,  having  a  weak  susceptibility  to  aiioh  light  as 
is  formed  by  the  lower  rays  of  the  spectrum. 


Bromide  in  a  oollodion  tenda  to  bring  out  the  weak  vys,  but  i«  m 
eqaally  limitsd  as  an  iodide  so  far  as  the  range  of  its  oapaUUtias  la 
oonoemed.  The  high  liglits  BuffHr  to  such  an  extent  that  thay  are 
not  vigorously  impressed,  so  that  the  isaolting  negative  ia  alsort 
of  plack. 

I  commenced  to  mauufaotura  my  own  collodion  many  yaars  *fEO, 
yet  I  find  that  every  year  I  am  compelled  to  trim  down  my  notioiM 
on  this  aa^ect  Altliough  one  may  rsad  a  very  nnreliabls  staila- 
ment  in  a  journal,  he  may  yet  be  impressed  by  it,  and  store  it  aw*T 
amongst  Uie  treasures  of  his  memory  for  fiitote  experiment  or 
applies  ti  on. 

Collodion  for  special  purposes  differs  slmost  as  mneh  aj  do  lensm 
in  tfasii  varied  oonstmotiott.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  oan  ba 
made  for  uuiversal  ^plication.  I  have  feoently  tested  eollodioa 
mads  from  metbylatad  spirit  against  the  same  ^de  made  witlt  » 
solvent  of  pure  siorit,  and  the  result  ia  decidedly  in  Aivour  of  ili« 
latter.  Mr.  Suttun,  I  remember,  a  few  yean  ago  advocated  the  use 
of  ne'thjlated  spirit  aa  being  equal  to  the  pure  apirit,  if  it  vera 
redrawn  over  Uma  and  filtered  through  animal  charcoal.  Thia  Ii>a 
been  my  genen^  mode  of  procedure,  and  I  have  always  satisfied 
myself  with  the  production  of  the  oollodion  resulting  from  it  I 
have  also  sometimes  bought  "  purified  methylated  alcohol,"  whidi, 
up  to  a  year  or  two  ago,^emisla  were  allowed  to  sell ;  bat,  as  tli« 
excise  authoritiaa  now  disallow  any  re-distillation,  there  ia  do  clioica 
between  the  very  best  and  pure  spirit  and  that  whioh  is  methylattid, 
having  a  tenth  portion  of  naphtha  intermixed  with,  or  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  a  gum  dissolved  in,  it.  That  cootaiiiing  gum  is  known  aa 
"  finiah,"  for  which  no  ose  can  ba  found  in  photography,  and  wliicli 
becomes  oloudy  when  mixed  with  water— a  very  easy  test  to  Apply 
when  the  natnre  of  the  article  in  question  is  in  any  way  donbtfnl. 

But,  as  the  naphtha  is  inseparable  from  the  alcohol  by  distillation, 
tlie  reason  why  snoh  a  manifest  improvement  is  apparent  is,  donbt- 
leMi,  owing  to  the  sbsenoe  of  the  fusel  oil  whioh  unsparingly  en ter 
into  the  spirit  If  an  todiser  be  made  up  of  methylated  spirit  it 
remains  colourless.  Even  when  tincture  of  iodine  is  added  tlie 
colour  which  it  imparts  is  not  permanent  until  it  he  renewed  half- a- 
dozsu  limes  at  the  least.  Thia  ia  the  first  apparent  change  ia  one 
efibrt  to  mannfaoture  collodion  out  of  Impure  solve&ta.  Bat,  if  the 
aame  aloohol  be  re-distilled  over  lime  and  filtered  throngh  charooal, 
the  iodiser  made  from  it  retains  tlwt  pale  orange  tint  whioh  we  are 
acctutomed'  to  see  in  oommercial  samples.  The  distillation  here 
works  an  apparent  change,  which  ia  also  a  palpable  improvement  aa 
far  as  its  working  properties  are  concerned.  Amateurs  who  do  not 
vend  their  wares  are  mostly  anxious  to  cat  down  all  extraneous 
expense;  and  to  one  who  dabbles  io  tlie  "new  prooeases"nieiliylH  ted 
alcohol  ia  oonsidered  quite  good  enough  to  throw  down  the  siok. 
As  moat  likely  the  Excise  would  not  be  excessively  lenient  to  anyone 
doing  a  little  illicit  distillation,  it  taxes  one's  ingenuity  to  aeparata 
the  nndeairable  fusel  oil  from  the  liquid  in  question,  i.t.,  combining 
the  photographic  and  financial  view  that  oan  be  taken  of  it 

About  four  years  ago  Tax  Bbitish  Journal  of  Photooiufhi 
delighted  its  readen  with  the  announcement  that  methyl  in  alcohol 
could  be  deodorised  by  distillation  over  soap.  I  was  soon  as  active 
in  my  inquiries  for  "  hard  soda  soap  "  ss  any  exoise  offiear  would  be 
lor  an  illicit  distiller ;  but  I  found  that  the  vendors  of  the  olesginons 
snbstanoe  were  but  little  acquainted  with  it,  beyond  the  prioe  per 
pound  at  whioh  it  waa  retailed.  CastUs  soap  was  accepted  as  tlis 
correct  thing,  or  tha  nearest  to  it  sa  far  as  I  could  make  oat 
After  cutting  up  the  quantity  set  forth  as  necessary  (with  probably 
a  good  deal  in  excess)  my  still  was  primed  with  the  mixture  of  tlie 
soap  and  methylated  spirit,  and  the  whole  fixed  in  a  water  bath. 
Whan  the  clandestine  occupation  commenced,  and  I  aaw  the  tears 
trickling  away  from  tha  cuudensing  pipe,  I  smelled  and  taatad,  and 
became  convinced  of  the  "bigness"  of  the  discovery.  I  made 
oollodion  for  wet  plalea  and  collodion  for  emulsions,  and  found  tliey 
were  all  tliat  could  be  wished  for.  I  felt  delighted,  and  laid  my  atiU 
aside  for  future  excise  frauds. 

A  year  afterwards  I  again  prepared  for  another  cheap  sapply  of 
pure  spirit  b^  fixing  up  the  apparatus  on  the  kitchen  fire — I 
patiently  waiting,  The  slIU  showed  signs  of  inward  emotion,  and 
was  doubtless  boiling ;  but  evidently  the  condensing  pipe  refased  to 
piirticipate  in  the  frand,  as  an  embargo  was  placed  on  the  passage 
for  the  spirit.  I  cleared  the  kitchen  of  the  scions  of  our  household 
and  hesitated  whether  to  rake  out  the  fire  or  take  off  tha  cap  of  the 
aupply  pipe.  The  latter  plan  I  decided  npon,  and  wliich  I  carried 
out  with  a  pur  of  gaa  pliers,  but  whioh  satd  articles  (pliers  and  oap] 
were  oarried  some  distance  np  the  chimney.  On  dissecting  ths 
gear  of  tlie  still  I  found  the  worm  was  choked  with  soap — "hard 
soda  soap  " — for  it  taxed  my  patience  to  remove  it.  Any  one  not 
oaring  for  tlie  trouble  involved  in  preparing  pure  spirit  Ironi  nxthy- . 
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latod  a^t,  ftod  deapiiiiiR  the  ilight  rUka  oonneoted  with  it,  out 
jHmwMl  by  lajing  ia  a  sapplf  of  Cutile  soap  ftod  afteiwuda  retftiling 
Vila  ocdlodiou  mt  hklf-a-orowa  •  poond. 

I  iMva  been  on  vuioua  tacka  to  diaooTer  a  "  legitimate  "  wa^  of 
taking  metb;!  out  of  alooUoI.  I  have  partially  anvMsded,  and  with- 
out diatiUatioD  of  aay  luod.  Having,  aaj,  a  qoart  bottlefal,  I  add  an 
onnoe  of  powdered  animal  ckarooal,  and  shake  it  well  op.  It  will 
t*kd  two  or  thne  dan  to  totally  anbude,  if  (bat  wars  cequiaite; 
but  I  laem  the  whole  into  a  bladder  elooely  tied  at  tba  neok, 
«iid  allow  it  to  hang  for  a  week  in  a  warm  plaee.  By  this  meana 
Uia  water  pwoolatea  tiuongh  the  akin  of  the  bladder,  which  ia  totall; 
imperyioiu  to  apirit;  eonaequentiy  the  spirit  Iowa  ths  water  and 
gain*  in  strengtli  approaohing  nearly  to  absolute.  Besides,  the  char- 
coal haa  an  affinity  both  for  the  methyl  and  tlie  fnsal  oil,  and  eon- 
•eqnently  abstraoU  (in  a  d^ree)  the  whole  of  tiia  objeotionabla 
properties  likely  to  ha  found  in  the  liquid  before  it  is  thus  dootored. 

I  am  now  working  a  little  diSoiently,  by  adding  permanganate  of 

rataMix  with  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  ailTsr,  after,  twming  it  from  i\te 
ladder,  allowing  it  to  stand  in  the  ann  for  «  while,  hoping  tliat 
thereby  the  whole  of  the  fusel  oil  will  be  abatraoted — even  as  muoh  so 
as  in  the  ease  of  distillation  over  Jlreie  and  filtration  throngh  oharcoaL 
So  thna  a  aolvent  for  collodion  may  be  found  easy  to  prepare,  cheap 
when  prepared,  and,  above  all,  of  excellent  quality  when  brooglit  to 
the  tast.  Twopeuoe  iavested  in  a  bladder  puichaaea  the  wbula  of 
the  ohemioal  applianoei  required  to  carry  out  this  aoientifio  experi- 
ment, and  neiUier  the  fear  of  explMioos  nor  the  terror  of  exoisa 
ofKoera  will  be  likely  to  disturb  the  quietude  of  the  nurrouB  or  oror- 
ooDsoientiona  photographer. 

But  as  threapenoe  an  ouaoa  will  pay  for  pore  alcohol,  and  the 
expense  ia  distruiDted  over  the  numhw  of  negatives  that  two  onnoea 
of  collodion  are  capable  of  prodnoing,  the  question  arises — la  the 
ftbstrooiiog  of  metfayl  from  alcohol  w<ath  much  consideration  at  all? 
"Yea"  or  "No"  will  notanunl  the  value  of  knowing  how  to  do  it,  and 
tha  inwuv  u  ixit  vary  laborious,  nor  does  it  damand  much  ohemioal 
■kilL  I  oonsider  metnylated  ether  quite  good  enough  for  coUodion; 
for  if  fusel  oU  be  the  ^ment  to  war  agauwt  it  is  assuredly  put  kori 
lU  eombat  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  photographic  expsri- 
maDtaliat  or  ooUodion  roaDubotnrer. 

So  much  for  tho  solvents  of  ooUodton.  Now  Ibr  the  pyroxylins. 
When  I  wrote  on  Iha  intensity  of  collodion,  soma  few  months  back, 
J  then  pointed  out  that  nitio-glnoosa  was  the  active  ingredient  in 
prodnoing  it,  and  exprasaed  my  intention  of  adding  it  to  my  bro' 
miaad  collodion  for  emulsion  purpoaes.  A  month  or  tWo  afiernanls 
"i&i.  Duohochois  read  a  paper  before  the  Pliiladeiphia  Photographic 
Sooiety  giving  his  formuhi  for  instantaneous  onllodion,  and  explain- 
ing tlwt  the  pyroxyline  should  be  steeped  in  alcohol  to  dissolve  out 
tlie  nitro-glucoae.  This  is  but  a  modification  of  Mr.  Gage's  plan  of 
boiling  it  for  some  time,  and  drying  it  again,  before  dioaolving.  It 
is  tantamount  to  the  same  thing,  piodnced  at  a  lower  temperature. 
The  oollodion  made  bom  it  is  quick,  and  appears  of  fine  structure, 
whilst  high-temperature  cotton  is  slower,  and  shows  a  coarser  struc- 
ture. For  miorosoopio  photography  boiling  the  cotton,  or  steeping 
it  in  alcohol,  ie  a  step  in  the  ri(rlit  direction. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  is  now  adding  organic  matter,  in  the  shape  of 
nitro-glneose,  to  his  bromised  pelliole,  but  does  not  say  what  the 
home-made  article  is  that  he  adds  to  the  emubnoo. 

Whan  I  was  working  the  collodio-bromide  prooesa  with  Ur.  T. 
Sebastian  Davis's  preservative  fur  his  "  tourist's  ooUodio-albuman 
prooeas"  I  added  a  drop  or  two  of  sympy  extract  of  raisin  to  my 
emulsion,  thinking  that  tUs  nitro-glucoae  would  confer  sensitiveussa 
and  density ;  but,  as  the  emnlsiuu  was  kept  rather  too  long  before 
nee,  I  was  not  aware  whether  the  thickening  of  the  emnlsion  was 
due  to  the  keeping  or  to  tlie  extract  of  raisin.  I  generally  eondamu  an 
emulsion  that  is  creamy  whan  teemed  on  a  plate.  The  instructions 
and  advioe  of  many  recommend  this  as  an  essential  for  obtaining 
gaud  negatives;  but  I  like  a  very  thin  emoUion,  so  that  the  negative 
impression  cannot  be  buried  in  the  film.  I  also  prefer  the  aame  tiling 
for  the  Wat  process,  altliough  it  is  against  intensity.  Captain  Abaey 
reoommenda  adding  water  to  the  collodiou  for  dry-plate  work.  Soma 
years  ago  this  same  thing  was  practised  by  maoy  dry-plnte  workers, 
and,  as  far  aa  my  recollection  serves  me,  the  oollodion  which  had  five 
or  six  drops  of  distitled  water  in  it  was  more  easily  penetrated  by 
aqueous  solntion.  The  batli  did  not  require  to  ha  so  strong  to  convert 
a  stnmgly-bromised  collodioaised  piste,  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling, 
could  be  more  quickly  transferred  from  the  bath  ;  wae  sooner  washed 
free  of  ether,  alooliol,  and  free  silver;  and  the  preasrvative  easily 
p^netntad  the  film.  The  development  was  more  aatisfaolory  in  every 


be  ample  for  this  collodion  If  water  be  added  nntil  orapiness  begins 
to  appear,  when  a  draolim  to  ths  ounce  of  the  normal  cuUodion  will 
make  tnatters  safe  for  good  negativas.  Dry-plate  workers  slioulJ  also 
use  the  bath  in  aflat  disli,  if  the  collodion  require  a  lung  immarsioo, 
aa  an  aocumulation  of  eUier  and  alcobol  is  antagonistic  to  a  rapid 
conversion  into  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  fiat  bath  has  ^uch  an 
exposed  snrface  for  its  esoape  that  what  little  may  remain  lias  no 
depth  of  water  to  enchain  it  there.  Bear  in  miud  to  add  water  tu 
the  oollodion  and  the  flat  bath  when  you  next  make  dry  plates. 

It  is  doubtful  wlietlier  gelatine  will  ever  be  substituted  for  collo- 
dion; for  even  thftt  substance  cannot  be  impressed  to  give  sufficiaut 
density  for  a  negative  unless  some  organic  substauoa  be  added  to  the 
pure  gelatine  when  prepariug  the  emulsion.  I  have  now  on  hand  a 
string  of  experimsnie  in  this  process,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  (o  work 
it  quite  up  the  degree  of  sensiliveneea  to  tliat  of  collodion ;  but  tlie 
film  allows  of  such  slow  evaporatiuu  that  the  general  portrait  bu»i- 
ness  cannot,  I  fear,  be  ever  worked  sucoessfuliy  by  it.  Anyone 
experimenting  in  this  process  should  try  the  nitro- glucose,  the 
raisin  extract  (waslied  raisins  torn  open),  hot  water  added,  letting  it 
sinuner  until  it  beoomes  syrupy.  J.  W.  Ooooh. 


EXCESS  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSIONS. 
I  acooBD  witli  great  pleasnre  the  credit  which  dilonel  Siuart  ^ortiey 
merits  for  having  so  thoroughly  brought  out  the  advantages  of  a  great 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  highly- send  live  dry  plates. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  tlia  phenomenon,  it  is  certain  that 
an  emulsion  prepared  with  a  very  large  exonsi  of  nitrate  sate  vury 
differently,  treat  it  subsequently  as  we  may,  from  one  made  with  » 
mare  excess.  I  do  not  belinva  that  any  living  man  hasbugnn  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  emulsions,  wbetliar  of  golatineor  collodion;  and,  dwpite 
all  the  discouragements  of  those  years  of  indefstiaable  experimenting, 
I  still  retain  my  faith  tliat  they  will  one  day  do  ul  that  ia  required  of 
photography. 

I  have  not  as  yet  soeoeedad  entirely  in  reconciling  the  highest 
sensitivaness  I  have  obtained  with  the  qualities  I  oonsider  of  much 
greater  importanoe,  and  Cotonel  Wortle;  has  so  well  explored  the 
field  in  the  direotioo  of  high  senaitlTeness  that  I  have  never  attempted 
to  oompete  with  him  in  that  direction.  I  have  differed  from  him  on 
many  points,  and  may  yet  do  so  on  others ;  but  in  this  I  cordially 
admit  that  he  was  right,  and  that  tlie  more  nitrate  of  silver  we  can 
get  into  solution  the  belter  for  the  sansiLiveneaa  of  our  emulsion.  I 
have  often  put  in  all  I  could  make  it  carry,  and  two  years  ago  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  twenty-five  graiua  per  ounce.  I  do  not  now  usa 
so  much,  but  I  apply  it  in  a  different  manner.      W.  J.  Stiu.KAX. 


Workers  using  I£r.  Sutton's  bromised  collodion  and  the  eighty- 
grain  batli  will  do  well  to  bcftr  this  in  mind.    A  sixty-grain  bath  will 


THOUGHTS  ON  LIGHTING  "REMBRANDT"  PICTURES. 
The  introduction  of  the  so-oalled  "  Rembrandt"  pictores  will  in  the 
future  be  marked  as  a  period  when  the  hampss  of  conventional  light- 
ing was  throwu  aside,  and  a  general  study  of  style' was  commenced 
in  which  the  liglila  and  shades  are  in  direct  opposition  to  what  lios 
hitherto  been  recognised  as  the  oorreot  thing,  viz.,  that  while  in  tlia 
past  the  lighta  have  had  the  predominance,  in  the  new  (if  it  may  now 
be  termed  "  new")  the  lights  are  few  and  sparkling,  and  the  shadows 
in  broad,  but  withal  delicate,  masses. 

The  influenoe  this  will  have  on  the  photographer  of  the  future  will 
undoubtedly  be  that  of  increased  art-culture,  from  the  srenter  discri- 
mination of  the  varied  efi'acte  of  light  and  shade  which  will  he  required; 
but  the  influenoe  it  has  on  the  photographer  of  tlia  present  period  is 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste  (that  fortunately  will  be  suicidal)  of  an 
viditeriamaU  use  of  tlie  lead  pencil  The  disease  of  photography  is 
now  plumbago  on  the  brain.  So  much  for  the  merits  or  demeriu  of 
retouching. 

Below  will  be  found  a  deacription  of  what  may  be  termed  a  screen, 
to  enable  one  more  readily  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  of  light  and 
shade  in  ths  pictures  now  under  discussion.  Tba  screen,  of  which 
a  diagram  is  subjoined  in  our  next  page,  was  seen  bv  the  writer  )n 
the  studio  of  a  photographer  whose  works  are  well  Known  for  their 
artistic  qualities. 

A  is  the  bacl^ound,  which,  in  tliis  oaae,  was  of  a  dark  colour— 
ratlier  too  dark  for  my  taste ;  B  is  hinged  to  A,  and  contains  Bu 
oblong  aperture  through  which  light  is  admitted  to  the  sitter;  C  is 
hinged  to  B  and  ^ades  the  lens.  The  whole  runs  on  castors  and 
ean  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  studio  to  obtain  the  desired  effuct  of 
light,  or  ean  be  fiilded  togellier  and  stowed  away  in  a  ooruer.  With  the 
exception  of  the  background  tlie  whole  of  the  framework  was  covered 
with  a  grey  material  of  a  colour  approaohing  a  warm  Fcenob  p^i 
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And  in  tlu  handa  of  ft  aldlfnl  man  vill  bs  fonnd  to  snpenede  man;  of 
the  loose  soMenB  Kenendl;  oBsd. 

Any  photographer,  hoireveT,  who  m%j  expect  tbat  he  -mil  evei 
light  a  head  BDOoaMfnUy  hj  a  particular  Bcrean  or  a  given  rule  of 
lightiDg  will  fall  JDto  a  RrieTODS  error,  unless  he  first  make  alt  iiaces 


•Uke,  and  tben  one  photograph  will  suit  the  whole  of  mankind.  The 
etgeot  of  an;  deaoription  of  a  ajstem  of  lighting  is  to  reraove  m  far 
as  possible  the  difficulties  that  may  be  termed  "  meohaDioal,"  An 
■rtut  wonld  make  a  ^otnre  in  the  uoa  of  difficnlties  ;  but  it  is  better 
and  quite  possible  to  reduce  these  to  the  minimmn,  and  so  leave  him 
to  naa  hia  ahilitias  in  a  more  legitimate  manner. 


dion?"  "WhEtdeTeloper?"i«.,or8omethingof ihakind.  Depend 
Upon  it,  good  piotnrea  are  oontainad  in  none  of  thsae,  althongh  they 
tna;  be  naoeasaz;  to  their  prodnotion.  Many  who  ptitobased  a 
ajslatn  of  lifting,  wherein  a  model  was  artisticallr  illommated,  failed 
to  see  that  it  did  not  rest  so  mnoh  in  what  partioalar  abutters  were 
opened  or  closed,  bat  upon  the  skill  and  taate  of  the  man  who  oonid 
ao  light  hia  model  with  those  shutters.  The  system  was  never 
intended  'to  applj  to  bU  faces  alike,  bnt  to  show  a  means  of  ao 
oontrolliDg  the  light  aa  to  get  any  desired  e^t.  The  vandor  gave 
the  means,  but  oould  not  provide  the  material  anablEng  bis  ouatomer 
to  see  the  end  in  view. 

Still,  after  all,  we  march  on.  The  time  haa  long  gone  hy  when 
pioturea,  poaed  with  bauds  on  thighs,  tbumba  outside,  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  eyea  right,  were  tlie  rule.  Artistic  posing  Is  becoming  common, 
and  we  appear  to  have  entered  apon  a  new  field,  and  to  be  con- 
centrating attention  upon  arliatio  lighting.  That  we  ahnJl  be  aa 
aneoessfnl  in  this  department  as  we  have  been  in  others  there  is 
doubt ;  and,  in  the  future,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  aameneaa  of  c 
prodnctiona  will  no  longer  exist — each  of  them  having  an  individuality 
of  ila  OWD,  Ik.,  and  being  a  perfect  rapreaentation  of  the  taste  end  feel- 
ing of  the  man  who  oould  ao  skilfully  light  it  as  to  make  it  stand 
'  aloua  from  its  fellows.  Ha  who  does  this  will  never  find  a  dearth  of 
patrons.  _  W.  E.  Biino. 

NOTES    ON    PASSING    EVENTS. 
B(  A  PaairArnia  PaoroaaAPHia. 
OuB  Editors  must  certainly  have  been  indulging  in  a  Homeric  nod 
of  late,  otherwise  how  oould  they  have  permitted  Mr.  Sutton  and 
others  to  write  and  publish  so  much  on  the  assumption  that  collodion 
is  sold  by  the  pound  and  not  by  the  pint?    Permit  ma  to  aay,  after 

'  a  great  deal  of  time  apent  in  poring  over  price  lista,  catalogues,  and 
ad verti semen ta,  tliat  collodion  ia  not  sold  in  tliia  conntiy  by  the 
pound,  but  by  the  ^1.  The  only  exception  I  can  find,  very  onrioaBly, 
11  thatofSutton'acoUodion,whichia  advertised  as  sold  at  per  "twenty 
ounoea" — whether  bj  weight  or  measure  is  not  stated.  This  matter 
reminds  me  of  the  anecdote  of  Eine  James  (Sixth  of  Scotland  and 

'  First  of  England)  and  the  pliilosopTierB  of  his  day.  "  How  does  it 
happen."  asked  the  monarch,  addreaaing  the  lavanu,  "  that  when  I 
have  two  vesaela  of  water  equipoised  in  a  balance,  if  I  put  a  live  fish 
in  one  the  equilibrium  of  the  bulanoe  is  not  afiecled?"  Many 
plausible  theories  were  at  once  propounded  to  account  for  this,  untU 
a  shrewd  Scotchman  present  ventured  to  deny  the  fact  as  alleged 
by  the  King,  who  laughingly  aaid  that  the  latter  view  waa  the 
ojitect  one.    So  in  thia  oase — collodion  is  not  sold  by  the  pound. 


I  imagine  that  Mr.  IL  Carey  Lea  doea  not  ^ve  na  in  thia  oc 
sufficient  credit  for  the  ability  of  pntting  the  nghtaaddle  on  the  tigtU 
horse  in  respect  of  photog^pliio  invention  a&d  disoovary.  For  the 
benefit  of  any  who,  as  he  doea,  imagine  that  the  late  Bev.  J.  B. 
Beade,  F.B.S.,  received  but  a  scanty  share  of  the  honour  which  is 
due  to  him  in  connection  with  photography,  I  beg  to  say  that  tha 
name  and  fame  of  Mr.  Reade  are  very  warmly  remembered  in  England. 
We  all  know  how  much  he  did,  and  the  very  practical  natun  of  lits 
diacoveriea ;  and  there  are  many — tlie  preaent  writer  among  them — 
who  will  never  forget  the  kind,  genial,  and  s^-abnegatory  way  in 
which  Mr.  Reade  commnnicated,  or  afterwards  referred  to,  invautiana 
and  discoverifiB  of  real  value  which  had  been  made  by  him.  The  timei, 
however,  will  come  when  the  merely  pretentions  will  be  separatad 
from  the  real,  and  when  by  the  removal  of  worthlssa  weeda  tbe 
plaota  will  be  seen  in  all  their  beauty.  May  I  here  aay  that,  when 
recourse  shall  be  had  to  sach  a  winnowing  proceaa,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lea  himself  will  be  found  aot  viiy  far  apart  Atom  that  of  Hr.  Reade. 

The  iofiaence  which  Dr.  Vogel  asserted  ia  produced  by  eolounog 
mattera  on  the  reduction  of  (ulver  aalla  ia  now  finally  diapoaed  of. 
Messrs.  M.  Carey  Lea,  Spiller,  and  others  have  given  the  final  eoup 
da  grant  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Vogel's.  and  his  fine  theory  of  a  pro- 
longation of  the  action  at  the  more  refrangible  raya  of  the  apectmm 
must  heaoeforlh  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  photographio  abortions. 

The  "  powder  proceaa  "  haa  bean  having  a  "  red-letter  "  time  of  it 
of  late.  Hen  Obemettei  deaervea  thanka  for  the  affective  manner 
in  which  he  has  proved  to  the  public  that  by  a  long-known  prooeaa — 
which,  however,  was  not  directed  to  thia  apaeial  end — negatives  may 
be  reproduoed  with  a  marvellous  amoont  of  fidelity,  the  urn  of  detail 
being  really  very  alight 

If  any  reader  denre  to  obtain  an  sxeeedingly-fine  opalotype  let 
him  b;  tbe  prooeaa  I  am  now  about  to  indicate,  and  I  predict  that 
be  will  never  during  hia  photographia  life  have  anything  to  do  either 
with  oollodio-ehloride  or  any  other  kind  of  printing.  Uaa  polished 
and  flashed  opal,  and  give  it  a  preliminary  coating  M  dilated  aloohoL 
Now  coat  it  with  a  rather  old  and  red  aample  of  collodion ;  excite  ia 
an  acid  bath,  wash,  coat  with  a  ten-grain  solution  of  tannin,  and 
dry.  Expose  tinder  a  negative  for  one  minute,  at  a  distance  of  eight 
inches  from  the  flame  of  an  argand,  paraffina,  or  strong  moderattw 
lamp,  there  being  no  ground  glass  ^obe  interposed  between  the 
flame  and  the  negative  at  the  time  of  exposure.  Avoid  alkaline 
development,  but  proceed  as  follows:— Mix  up  a  solution  of  pyro- 
galUo  and  oitrio  aoida  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  of  the  former 
and  two  of  the  latter  to  two  ounoea  of  water ;  and  to  enough  of  this 
to  flow  over  the  plate  add  two  or  three  drops  of  a  twenty-grain 
solution  of  silver,  Previous  to  applying  this  wet  the  anrhoe  of  the 
opal  glass  with  water,  and  then  pour  on  the  developer,  taking  ears 
that  the  light  by  which  development  is  condnctad  be  well  proteot«d 
by  orange  glass.  The  picture  will  develops  evenly  and  with  a  &ir 
degree  of  rapidity,  yet  not  ao  as  to  prove  in  the  least  unmanageable. 
When  it  looka  well  as  a  positive  wash  it,  and  fix  with  cyanide.  Now 
place  it  in  an  extremely- weak  acetate  toning  bath,  and  watch  it 
very  carefully  nntil  the  tone  ia  nearly  as  dark  as  it  ia  required  to  be. 
Then  wash  thoroughly  and  dry.  A  alightly-different  daaa  of  tone  is 
obtained  hy  the  ose  of  a  sulphocyanide  toning  bath ;  but  so  far  aa 
roy  triala  have  gone  I  know  of  nothing  to  surpsss  &e  weak  aoetate 
toning  bath.  This  yields  very  beautiful  and  permanent  pioturea, 
the  whites  being  pure,  the  blacks  deep,  and  the  intermediate  tones 
quite  perfect.  I  have  obtained  good  opalo^pes  by  salting  with  a 
chloride  the  vehicle,  whether  albumen  or  collodion,  and  then  aenai- 
tisiog  the  plate  in  a  bath,  drying  and  Drinting  direct  in  a  printing* 
frame,  as  described  by  Mr.  Rosa  nearly  twenly  yeara  ago ;  but,  not^ 
withstanding  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  this,  I  find  that  the 
balance  of  advantages  lies  with  the  developed  plate,  and  hence  of 
the  two  methods  I  rather  incline  to  the  latter. 

Success  to  Mr.  Weston's  hot  bumialier !  But  will  Mr.  Joaeph  B. 
Bass,  or  anyone  elae,  kindly  inform  me  if  I  infringe  the  patent 
obtained  for  thia  piece  of  apparatus  by  passing  a  liot,  polislied, 
laundresa'a  iron  over  the  faoe  of  a  mounted  photograph  ?  I  used  to 
do  HO  very  often  in  days  of  yore,  having  in  ao  doing  adopted  the 
recommendation  of  some  Mentor  whoae  name  I  cannot  reoal  at  tlie 
present  moment,  and  to  tliis  practice  I  have  occaaioqally  adhered 
ever  aince.  Now.  as  I  don't  wish  to  do  anything  illegal.  I  am 
deairoua  of  having  aa  aoon  as  possible  an  answer  to  the  qneation  I 
have  jnat  put.  Should  Mr.  Baas  allow  me  to' continue  thia  praclioe, 
would  he  fiitther  say  if  I  may  press  heavily  on  (he  heel  of  the  irop, 
which  is  rather  rounded  and  very  smooth,  *o  aa  to  make  it.  rather 
than  the  fiat  bottom  of  tlie  iron,  the  part  nhioh  comes  into  contatt 
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-with  tii«  Hue  of  tbe  print?  Having  Men  the  Weaton  barniaher  in 
opantion  I  un  bound  to  oonfesa  that  it  acts  very  exoeUantl;  uid 
prodooas  ft  beaatifol,  higbly-glazed  enrboe. 

I  rather  regret,  on  the  whole,  to  learn  that  the  aeries  of  inter- 
nationftl  exhibitionB — of  nbioh  a  programme  waa  iaaned  extending 
ovtf  wvetal  jeara,  and  which  in  a  year  or  two  would  have  included 
photography  and  photographio  apparaloa  as  a  apeeialitj  of  a  certain 
seaaon — are  about  to  paj  "  the  debt  of  nature,"  and  that  thta  year's 
exhibition  ia  2>  ehant  du  eygnt.  Quite  apart  from  photography,  pic- 
torial and  indnatrial  art  wee  well  repreaaotad,  and  t^e  place  axeroieed 
•  pi&ctioal,  edncaUoual  influence  over  the  oonntry.  All  things, 
honrerer,  must  come  to  an  end;  but  that  the  aeriea  of  international 
exhibilioDB  ahould  baTe  oome  to  auob  an  untimely  end  ia  a  matter  for 
aiue«ra  regret. 

I  am  a  dead  man)  Of  that  there  eait  be  ao  doubt.  Your  good 
foreign  (or  Cheater)  oorreapondent  laya  that  vheit  applying  eyuide 
to  the  handa  to  remove  a  atain  "  there  ia  nothing  between  you  and 
uutoMt  dtalh  but  a  outiela  no  thiakerthan  paper,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  abraded."  Well,  here  is  ray  case:— One  evening,  about  three 
weeks  ago,  I  waa  working  with  a  deep  basin  containing  about  a  quart 
of  somewhat  etroug  cyanide  solution,  and  by  one  ol  those  accidents 
which  mil  happen  to  tbe  most  careful  of  persons,  a  portion  of  the  skin 
of  my  hand  became  abraded  to  Hueb  an  extent  as  to  oaose  bleeding. 
A  favourite  knife  fell  into  the  aoluUon,  and,  withoat  pauBing  to 
TeAaet,  I  dashed  mj  wounded  hand  in  and  fished  it  up.  Well,  notv, 
what  about  the  "instaat'death"  idea?  Aa  Paddy  would  say — "  Wbb 
X  Idlt  inlirely,  or  was  I  not?"  If  Mr.  Sutton's  doctrine  be  oorrecl, 
I  must  then  and  there  have  given  up  the  ghost,  and  consequently  the 
"notes"  I  now  indite  are  entitled  to  rank  as  "  a  spirit  oommnnioalion." 
This,  I  think,  ia  logical,  and  even  Mr.  Sutton  will  chalk  it  up  aa  one 
for  those  who  believe  in  those  abnormal  visitations  of  which  we  hear 
ao  much,  and  about  which  I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  in  a  sepa- 
rate paragraph. 

(  Tu  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  DARK  SLIDE. 
U.  A.  sx  FoKOBsrr- Joucso — whose  name  the  Moniteur  and  ourselves 
either  then  or  now  misspel,  but  who  is  after  some  fashion  lately 
familiar  to  our  readers — has  commanicated  to  the  French  pboto- 
grmphio  world  a  new  apparatus  for  field  work,  which  seems  to  be 
ingcniouB  and  portable.  It  is  adapted,  says  its  author,  for  taking 
negatives  on  paper  or  dry  plates,  and  has  nothing  in  common  wiih 
.any  of  those  inventiona  hitherto  need.  It  aivea  faoiUty  for  the 
photographer  to  change  hia  plates  for  the  field  and  for  working 
wlienever  he  may  be  forced  too  far  from  hie  studio. 

All  apparatus  of  this  kind  hitherto  proposed  have  been  very  com- 
plicated, and  have  had  for  their  ohjeot  the  trausferrence  of  the  exposed 
papers  or  plates  to  a  box  or  clotli  reeaptaole  and  the  substitution  of 
fresh  onee.  A  list  of  the  apparatus  given  shows  that  M.  Jorscho's 
knowledge  is  not  so  universal  aa  his  assertion ;  for  the  only  inventions 
he  specifies  are  French,  and  we  need  not  enumerate  them  here. 
They  all  hear,  in  soma  form  or  other,  the  obaraoteriatic  described 
by  him. 

,  The  "  cassette "  or  dark  slide  which  U.  Joracko  has  called 
'Buaaian"  contains  only  one  sheet  of  prepared  paper  or  senii- 
tised  glass,  and  is  placed  iu  the  receptacle  in  the  dark  chamber, 
and  withdrawn  tberefiom  with  that  paper  or  glass.  It  is  so  simplt 
that  ahy  photographer  can  make  it  for  himself,  and  ia  light,  eon 
aisting  only  of  two  leaves  of  cardboard,  easy  to  pack— six  of  them 
occupying  less  than  two  inches  space-^and  of  a  very  inaignificant 
price,  while  adapl&ble,  without  alteration,  to  any  sort  of  dark 
chamber. 


This  is  how  it  is  made :— A  piece  of  solid  eardboanl  {fig.  ,  AA) 
is  cut  acoording  to  the  size  of  the  interior  of  the  camera  or  of  the 
dark  slide.  On  the  edge  of  this  cardboard  four  pieces  of  the  same 
cardboard  is  glued  [a  a  a},  and  in  the  midst  of  these  bands,  which 
form  a  frame,  is  introduced  a  piece  of  cardboard  (B),  which  serves 
as  a  lid,  and  cornea  down  as  far  as  the  line  «  e.  At  the  lower  end  it 
IB  glued  to  the  nether  board  with  a  binge  (d  d)  formed  of  soma 
tough  substance,  such  as  Uffeta  or  deerskin. 


Fig.  2  presents  the  reverse  aide  ot  tUis  portlulio,  which  is  formed 
by  the  lai|;er  sheet  of  cardboard.  In  this  slieet,  at  the  upper  oomars, 
two  holes  are  bored  (k  k),  through  which  the  cord  k  is  paased, 
having  two  knots  at  its  two  ends,  and  two  plugs  near  the  middle, 
made  (say)  of  velvet.  The  knots  fasten  tbe  cord  to  the  lid  of  tile 
portfolio,  and  the  length  should  be  determined  by  the  space  required 
to  allow  that  hd  to  bill  down  fiat.  When  so  down  the  pads  or  pings 
j  j  should  come  against  the  holes.  They  ahould,  in  fact,  hold  the  lid 
parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  but  not  allow  it  to  rest  thereon. 
Round  the  edge  of  the  lid  little  strips  of  iron  wire  diould  b« 
placed  (e  e  e.  Jig.  1),  doubled  U-shape,  and  passed  through  so  that 
one  limb  of  the  U  is  at  the  back. 


Turning  to^.  t),  the  portfolio  will  be  seen  wiiii  the  lia  op«u.  To 
do  this,  after  having  placed  it  firmly  in  the  opeuing  of  the  dark 
chamber,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  wire  catches,  and  a  apring— 
a  bit  of  a  watch  spring  will  do,  placed  either  above  or  below,  and 
bent  towards  the  lid  as  at  M— will  push  it  open,  and  cause  it  to  open 
downwards,  dragging  the  cords  with  it,  till  the  [plugs  check  the  fall. 
The  sensitised  paper  attached  by  pins  to  the  upright  is  thus  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  light ;  and,  of  course,  everyUiing  must  be  arranged 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  sheet  is  exscLly  where  the  ground  glass  waa. 
In  order  to  make  this  apparatus  do  for  glass  it  is  necessary  to 
thicken  the  hands  a  a  a,  jig.  I,  according  to  the  thickueaa  of  the 
glass,  and  to  fasten  tlie  glass  in  with  large  pins  (m  m,fig.  3J.  In 
a  dark  room  or  at  night  the  papers  or  glasses  can  be  ehanged ;  but 
otherwise  by  ttiis  means  one  carries  out  for  the  day's  work  a  portfolio 
with  each  plate,  and  keeps  It  there  till  it  is  brought  back. 

Such  is  M,  de  Pokorsky- Joracko's  plan,  and  it  certainly  his  in  one 
sense  the  recommendation  of  simphoity ;  but  it  appears  to  ns  that  it 
will,  at  least  with  glass,  be  difGcult  to  get  that  exactness  of  fit  which 
will  ensure  tlie  sensitive  surface  being  exactly  in  the  same  place  always 
as  tbe  ground  glass.  With  paper  always  pracUcally  of  one  thickness 
that  may  indeed  be  possible,  but  not  so  with  glass,  each  plate  of  wbich 
varies  slightly  in  many  ways.  The  fitting,  too,  would  have  to  be 
extremelv  neat  in  other  respects,  otherwise,  m  the  absence  of  the  ordi- 
nary darlE  slide,  Ught  wonid  be  very  apt  to  get  in  somewhere,  and 
with  glasses,  at  anyrate,  Uie  use  of  the  slide  and  this  cardboard 
"oassette"  as  well  would  he  impossible.  Bnt  for  the  hinta  that  it 
gives  for  possibly  belter  things  we  commend  Uie  idea  .to  our  readers 
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Illubtr^tions  of  Cbina  and  Its  Peoiple. 
By  J.  Thomson.  F.R.G.3. 

London :  BursDM  Low,  KiAnoK.  Low,  axd  Bkaxl. 

Ub.  Thomsok  has  now  eomplflted  his  great  work,  wliioh,  aa  ntatud  on 
the  tiLl«-pag0,  eouBista  of  two  hnodred  photograplu,  with  lst(«rpreM 
dMeriptiva  of  the  plMoa-and  paople  reprsMnted. 

We  hare  in  this  magnifioflnt  work  a  great  deal  of  excelieDt,  Round 
information,  oonveyed  in  a  pleasant  and  itnoonBtrained  raanneT,  con- 
eeniin|i[  tbs  gOTerDmsnt,  the  minieten  of  state,  and  the  inner  life  of 
(he  inhabitants  of  the  Celeatial  Empire.  The  fact  that  no  aatia&etorj 
and  exhaiutiTe  daauiption  of  the  domestio  aroliiteatare  and  manners 
of  the  Chiiteu  haa  ever  before  been  publislied  ia  aoconnted  for  by 
the  ignorance  mnrailing  on  tbe  anhjeot,  owing  to  the  Taatneaa  of  the 
country,  the  Wide  dlTOrnneea  of  oonttraotiTe  stylee,  and  Uie  etrong 
dialike  entertained  by  ue  pao^  to  admitting  Btrangera  into  tlie 
"  inner  oonrta "  ot  their  dwelUnga,  fbi  these  they  hold  to  be  eaored 
and  inviolable.  To  inoh  an  extent  haa  this  idea  of  priracy  and 
family  isolation  been  Miried  th«t  Chineie  homes  Iiare  tor  ages  been 
oonstmoted,  on  all  ooeaaions,  after  a  model  which  aeemB  to  aim  at 
perfoot  family  Molasion  from  friends,  and  even  relaliTes,  no  leaa  than 
from  strangeM.  'Hotwilhstnadin^  tlus  atriat  Moloaioa  Ur.  Thomson 
haa  oontrired  to  give  us  an  inught  into  the  private  family  sano- 
toariea  of  a  mandarin's  house,  and  not  only  into  the  outer  ooarts, 
but  even  into  the  interior  portions  of  hie  dwelling.  We  are  thna 
permitted  to  make  aoquaintanoe  with  a  Celestial  family  in  its 
aalirety,  and  to  gaze  at  our  leianre  npon  each  separate  member 
of  the  diomeatio  cirola,  inoludiog  even  "  baby."  From  a  momentary 
glance  at  a  domestio  seene  thna  plaoed  before  the  eye  piotoriallj  we 
realise  more  of  the  complete  inner  life  of  the  groups  depicted  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  were  the  student  of  men  and  manners  to 
peruse  pages  of  merely  verbal  description ;  henoa  the  immense  value 
of  photography  in  ooneeqitenoe  of  its  simple  truthfulnssi. 

Conaiaarahle  attention  has  bean  displayed  in  having  excellent 
representative  examples  of  Chinese  female  ooiffiirt,  each  of  which 
wouU  Im  ft  slwly  £»  English  Udiee.  We  ai«  intoodueed  to  the 
prinatpal  Btreet,  aai  aleo  the  ddef  arobiteetnral  features,  in  the 
City  of  Pdttn.eare  evidently  having  been  taken  to  select  for  photo- 
graphic delineation  snoh  objects  aud  eubjeots  at  represent  mannen 
ftod  enstomi  as  well  as  those  whioh  are  merely  arohtetuogioal  and  topo- 

iphioal.  Whether  thaaubject  be  the  atory-teller,  the  ballad -singer, 
axbibltorofthepni^t- or  peep-show,  or  theitinerantehiropodist — 
ail  seem  natttral,  eaey,  avd  not  poeed  for  Uie  oocaalon.  As  to  wheilier 
inch  groups  as  we  have  indicated  were  really  posed  in  the  pnblio 
slreete  or  were  in«tantaneoa«ly  taken  without  the  Icnowledge  of  the 
respeetive  ssbjeote  we  are  not  aware ;  there  is  nothing,  however,  in  the 
pioturea  to  iodioate  this,  whioh  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  bestowed  npon  such  photngraphio  delineations. 

Thepletures,  as  previously  stated,  have  been  printed  by  Heasra. 
Bpeneer,  Bawyar,  Bird  and  Co.,  by  their  meolianloal  autotype 
process.  As  examples  of  exceptionally  good  printing  we  may 
eite  the  Srontt  TtmpU  at  Wan- Show- Shan — a  atrnature  of  solid 
bronze,  whioh  stands  in  the  gronuds  of  the  Imperial  Summer  Pdooe. 
This  picture,  which  is  taken  against  the  sun,  is  a  very  fine  example 
of  perfeot  |>halographio  detail.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Oroitp 
of  Sum*  Ammalt  forming  an  avenue  leading  to  the  tombs  of  the 
Ming  emperon  of  China.  These  *"<!"■'■  are  sonlptored  in  white 
limsatone. 

We  olose  onr  notice  of  the  completed  work  by  an  extrmot  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  Saturdai/  RevUa—iL  paragraph  which 
tenely  anms  up  (he  merite  of  these  important  and  aumptnona 
volumes  :— 


Di  uu  imoen.  ana  uiDi  m  lae  lonr  voiumet  Ot  wuch  nie  work  oon- 
■iste  be  b»«  illustrated  China  and  its  people  thnrnghoot  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  He  haa  placed  bsfora  the  EnglUh  pnblio  aoonnte 
reflaotioiB  of  all  the  prinoipal  objects  of  intere*t  which  are  to  be  met 
with  from  Hong-Koog  to  the  Great  Wall,  and  from  Shanghai  to  the 
wBBtem  portions  of  the  empira  Ai  works  of  act  the  photographa  are 
excellent  and  the  letterpresi  whioh  accampaDiea  them  ia  as  full  of 
information  as  it  is  concise  and  to  the  point.  Tho  entire  work  is  worthy 
of  all  praise,  both  on  accoant  of  the  style  in  whioh  it  ia  executed,  and  ot 
the  dii crimination,  indiutry,  and  tact  employed  in  its  compilation." 

We  submit  for  the  author's  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be 
adviaahle  to  re-issue  the  work  in  a  much  smaller  and  less  expensive 
form,  so  sa  to  bring  ft  within  the  means  of  a  larger  number  of 
the  reading  public.    We  think  aach  in  edition  very  desirable. 


R«l 
die< 
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LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOORAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Tux  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Aasodation  was  hold  on  Taeed^  eretuna 
the  2eth  nib,  at  No.  10^  OldhaU-ctreet,— the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  m  the 


Kcrra  said  that  a  seoond  aegiUve  need  never  be  lost  frame 
tliat  oanse,  as,  whenever  it  was  found  that  the  varnish  attacked  the 
Sim,  or  the  plate  happened  to  be  dirty,  it  was  only  neceaaary  to  give 
the  usMtive  a  eoating  of  thin  gnm  solntion. 

Mr.  W.  AiEiHS  said  that  he  had  used  gum  and  also  albumen  with  good 
effect 

Mr.  Keith  then  minutely  deaoribed  the  oapabilitiea  and  oonstrnotiaD 
of  Ron's  new  ■ymmetrical  lenses,  and  Mr.  Atkins  handed  ronnd  a 

Kir  of  No,  3  for  iospeotion.  The  lightness  and  portability  of  the 
laea,  and  the  fact  tliat  one  flange  (»'  about  an  ineb  and  a-ba!f 
apeHare)  was  sufficient  for  the  whole  series  was  otmsidered  to  be  great 
indnoements  to  their  adopion  by  all  Seld  photographeia,  eapeoiBlly  aa  by 
1„  -1 : —  ii.  -i™  jut 1.  — 1 (  _1^  oonld  be  obteined. 


of  Uianks  vera  passed  to  Ur.  Keith  for  his  interesting  infor- 
anfl  to  Ur.  Atiuna  for  hia  kindneaa  in  providini^  a  room  to 
I  meeting,  tiw  usual  meeting  loom  at  the  Free  lAbtary  hvag 


Votes 
mation,  .. 
hold  the  n 
oloaed  for  cleaning. 

A  diaouBsiou  took  place  aa  to  the  dssiralnlity  of  obtaining  a  meeting 
room  whera  oonveniencea  for  eiperimenta  in  developing  and  other 
illustrations  in  tlie  working  details  Of  photography  oonld  be  readily 
ezhiUted.  The  Secretary  was  requested  to  make  inquiries  and  report 
to  the  next  meeting. 

An  excursion  toRhydymwyn,  near  Mold,  was  fixed  lot  Wednesday, 
the  10th  instant. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  the  seoond  March  meeting  Dr,  Vogel  waa  in  the  ohair,  and,  alter  tbs 
new  members  had  been  admitted,  presented  a  broehure,  by  Herr  Oul 
Schwier,  of  Weimer,  called  Tablei  for  iht  Dark  Booia,  amaisting  of 
a  tabulated  ooUeotian  of  the  various  negative  processes,  their  formniB, 
peonliaritiee,  souroee  of  failure,  &o.,  bringing  nnder  the  eye  all  tiiat  was 
needfol  for  dark-room  gvidance. 

A  number  of  other  minor  matters,  on  snbjeote  snoh  as  Herr  Ober- 
netter's  prooen  and  Dr.  Vogel's  apeotrom  reaearchee,  with  whioh  we 
have  already  dealt,  having  Men  disposed  of,  several  qneation-hoz  snb- 
jeote  came  up  for  diaonssion.  The  first  of  these  was—"  How  oan  w» 
best  get  the  silver  oot  ot  a  cyanide  filing  bath  T" 

Herr  Koch  recommended  metallio  precipitation  by  means  of  ati.pt  of 
copper  or  copper  filings;  with  the  help  oi  hydroehlorio  aoid  this  was 
certain  to  throw  it  down. 

Another  question  waa— "How  does  it  happen  that  the  first  plate 
sensitiaed  in  a  restored  bath  frequently  gives  nnmerona  p»'*llal  atreak% 
and  that  after  a  tune  theaedisapp  ~~*" 


Herr  PBttm  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  doe  to  stnm^y-iodised 
ooUodion,  aud  they  wera  then  visible  before  development, 
case  he  recommended  lUve  '       '         '  "' 


case  he  recommended  silvering  in  a  tray  with  the  film  side  up^  the 
dilating  of  the  developer  one-hidf,  andtbeponringof  itoff'on  theunder 
side  of  the  plate.    By  that  meana  he  had  avoidedthe  failures. 

Herr  BicquxR  thonght  the  weakening  of  the  develt^er  enon|^  fat 
the  pnrpoee. 

On  the  question — "  What  is  the  best  collodion  in  the  maricet  ?** 

The  Cbubiuk  aaid  there  were  so  many  good  that  comparisons  would 
be  invidious.  Evui  the  praotieal  proofs  ^^lied  t»  test  collodion  wonkl 
Dot  always  enable  one  to  say  what  was  the  best ;  in  different  handa  at 
different  times  the  same  ooUodiott  save  audi  varyina  reaolts. 

Herr  PRUUC  asked  if  tlie  mombera  preaent  employed  the  aame  col- 
lodion when  copying  pictures  aa  at  other  times. 

One  answered  in  the  afflinnative,  and  another  aaid  that^  tor  engravings 
at  anyrate,  a  hard  collodion  should  be  used. 

The  COAIRIUN  said  be  preferred  a  sensitive  oollodion  for  such  works. 
It  was  an  error  to  auppose  that  s  hard  collodion  was  better  adapted  for 
sQch  purpceee.  Hard  collodion  Rave,  to  be  sure,  a  strong  deposit  on  the 
white.  The  white  ground  colour  visible  under  the  ^ladows  of  a 
drawing  was,  however,  so  weakened  by  blending,  in  reprodncing  in  the 
camera,  that  it  gave  no  other  reeolt  than  a  black  cnit  in  a  brilliaat  por- 
trait would  give.  Hence  the  collodion  that  would  suit  the  latter  kind 
ot  object  would  suit  the  former. 
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Tlia  Bkcxxiakt  mid  that  »  hard  oolloduw  and  ana  that  gare  a  thiok, 
d«iiH  image  ought  not  to  be  oonf  aunded. 

ThiB  CuAisjux  said  that  for  landicapei  be  naed  a  thiimer  and  I«« 
wnaitiTe  oollodion,  which  me  the  donda  b«(t«r.  MoreoTer,  it  w«a  a 
■inKnlar  thing  that  manv  oollodioiu  which,  when  briefly  expoeed,  appear 
litUa  aeotitiTe  give  witn  longU'  eipoenra  jnat  aa  detailed  an  image  as 
another  more  aeniitiTB  collodion  girei  in  the  aame  time.  He  had 
obtained  two  collodioni,  one  of  which  gave  a  rnnoh  more  detailed  inkue 
in  ten  eeoonda  than  the  other,  while  both,  when  ezpoied  thirty  taoonu, 
gliTe  Teanlts  alike. 

BeiT  PBiunt  had  the  Mme  experienoe,  and  he  generally  gave  a  long 
ezpoanre  with  portraitiL  which  were  not  easy  to  over-ezpoee. 

Horr  KKioaAiti>,  on  uie  other  hand,  thonght  tliat  eipoeare  ehonld  be 
TMy  oarefnlly  regulated,  and  coiuidered  ^t  the  leaat  over-Giponre 
gave  bad  pictnreB. 

It  waa,  however,  pointed  out  that  theae  ipeaken  differed  probably 
of  neceaaity ;  for  Herr  Pramm  worked  with  much  leaa  light  than  hie 
eoafrirt,  and  ■□  it  might  well  be  that  a  few  aaconda  one  way  or  other 
voold  make  no  perceptible  differeaoe  in  hie  oaae,  although  minoiu  to 
the  other. 

On  it  beinf  remarked  that  high  aeiuitiTeiieM  in  oollodion  waa  a 
TCT  great  deaideratmn,  and  that  a  large  doie  of  bromide  wai  the  way 
to  get  it, 

The  CKUKHUt  B^  that  that  waa  not  a  good  recipe,  but  a  bad  one. 
Ha  had  made  experimenta  with  coUodioDi  containing  varioni  decreea  of 
Ivomide — from  nine  parte  of  iodide  of  oadminm  and  one  part  of  bromide 
to  eqnal  parte  of  the  two  aalta,  and  eves  to  double  and  three  timei  the 
proportion  of  bromide— and  by  theae  he  had  found  that  the  proportion 
of  five  parte  of  iodide  to  ime  of  bromide  wae  the  beet.  For  other  salt* 
the  proportion  waa,  of  oonrae,  different. 

Home  one  aaked  for  a  good  collodion  redpe,  and  Herr  Ruchard 
gave  the  following: — 

RawooUodiDUat  four  percent. 720  parti. 

Alcohol    360    ,, 

Ether 360    „ 

And  for  iodiaing : — 

Alcohol   IBOparta. 

Iodide  of  ammonium    9    „ 

Iodide  of  oadminm    0     „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium    4    „ 

Herr  LunuicB  recommended  thie  other  :— 

Alcohol 1600  parti. 

Ether   2500    „ 

Oon-oottOQ 100    „ 

And  for  iodiaing : — 

Aleohol    lOOOparta. 

Iodide  of  ammoniym    30     „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium 30     „ 

Bromide  of  oadminm    30     ,, 

Herr  Koch  said  that  the  aame  aeujunt  of  wool  did  not  alwayi  give 
the  aame  reanlta  in  a  oollodion;  aom^mea  the  film  waa  thicker  than  at 

Herr  BncHARD  eald  that  when  he  made  hia  own  cotton  he  got.  very 
variable  reenlti,  bat  during  the  paat  year  he  had  bought  Beyrioh'i  f oar- 
per^cent.  prepared  raw  collodion,  and  iinoe  then  he  had  no  trouble. 

Some  fnrther  remarka  on  the  aame  point  were  made,  and  then 

Dr.  Vooni  gave  an  account  of  the  Venoi  expedition,  into  whioh  we 
tMtd  not  at  preient  enter. 

Beyond  thia  there  waa  no  bnnneM,  and  the  meeting  waa  adjonmed. 


Corrtspn&tnte. 
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—  NBaLSO-PmiiTDiia.  —  Dswmt's  Hbliostat.  —  Tbi 
FoTviu  01  EKULsioHg. 
Iv  w*  look  back  to  the  hiatory  of  any  great  -thing  which  has  been  done 
in  art  or  aoimca  wa  find,  almoat  without  eioeption,  that  aoma  one  man 
peeaeaeed  of  an  iron  will  and  indomitable  peneveranoe  haa  been  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  In  an  intereatiug  work  by  Mr.  Smile*,  entitled  Self  Help 
(which  I  would  eameatly  reoomnund  lor  peroaal  to  my  yonthf ol  readen), 
the  facA  above  atated  ia  iUaetrsted  by  a  large  number  of  eiamplea,  But 
althoo^  onr  own  beautiful  art  of  photogn^hy  haa  not,  ao  f ar  aa  I  can 
remember,  mpplied  the  anther  with  a  aingle  oaaa,  yet  photographers  can 
point  to  many  men  within  their  own  ranka  who,  by  their  energy  and 
perseverance,  would  have  formed  happy  illuitrationa  of  the  fact  for 
lAieh  Mr.  Smile*  oontenda,  whilat  at  this  very  moment  we  have  a 
■hiking  instance  of  it  in  M.  Uon  Vidal,  of  Marswllea.  That  gentleman, 
filled  with  tmthusiaam  for  the  charm  of  ooloar  in  a  photograph,  has 
■ndeavonred  to  realise  this  result  in  a  way  whioh  mnat  have  stmok  every- 
one who  flT*t  heaid  of  it  aa  almoat  hopeleaaly  impossible — I  allnda  to 
hi*  prooess  <^  photopolycbTony — and  yet  ha  has  succeeded  t  After 
yeiri  of  labarioua  experimenting,  and  with  dilHculties  to  1m  surmouuLsd 


at  every  etep,  he  has  gone  on  hopefully  and  plnckily  nntil  he  haa  raaehad 
the  goal  at  Utt.  I  have  just  seen  in  the  tfomVeur  de  la  PKoUiirrapkU 
an  article  by  ita  talented  editor,  U.  £.  Laean,  in  which  he  sayi  that 
ha  haa  before  him  for  review  a  copy  of  a  painting  done  by  M.  Vidal, 
by  his  new  prooeea,  whioh  goea  far  beyond  all  that  gentleman's  f<mner 
eff<>rta. .  The  original  ia  a  painting  by  Earl  Muller,  from  Goethe's  Foual, 
including  three  flgores ;  and  the  copy,  which  ia  said  to  reprodnce  ad- 
mirably the  effect  of  the  original,  is  about  23  x  17  oentlmebea  (9x7 
inohe*).  To  quote  M.  Laosn'a  own  words — "The  ooloun  blend  and 
harmonise  as  if  they  had  been  aiH^ead  by  a  skilfnl  pencil.  The  specimen 
leaves  far  behind  it  all  that  oonld  be  aoeomplishsd  by  ohromolitho- 
graphy." 

The  reader  will  hear  in  mind  that  in  M.  Vidal'a  prooen  of  photochromy 
the  following  pointa  are  gained,  viz.  ; — First,  a  large  number  of  ooloured 
proof*,  all  identical  in  eCbot,  can  be  produced  from  a  single  negative  t 
seoosdly,  the  details  of  the  photogr^di  are  not  hid  by  the  coloun, 
becauae  a  print  in  monochrome  from  the  entire  negative  is  superpoeeil 
npon  the  coloured  gronnd  ;  thirdly,  the  oolonra  are  not  applied  in  flat 
patches,  but  each  coloured  patch  shows  all  the  gradations  of  the  Ji^ft- 
tive  in  that  particolar  part.  Ho  svch  reaolt  aa  this  can  poeaibly  b« 
achieved  by  common  chiomohthography ;  and  in  order  to  realiae  the 
same  effect  by  different  means,  reoonrse  must  be  had  to  photooollo' 
graphy,  and  printing  in  oolonred  inka  from  a  nnmber  of  different  SIdu. 
Whether  this  latter  method,  or  that  of  M.  Vidal,  will  ultimately 
triumph  it  is  diffionlt  for  anyone  at  present  to  foresee^  but  both  may, 
perhaps,  meet  with  a  formidable  rival  in  the  proeea*  of  neOleo-psintnre, 
although  the  Utter  will  requite  that  each  print  aliall  be  separately 
coloured  by  hand. 

And  thia  reminds  me  that  the  process  of  neAleo-peintore  was  demon- 
stratad  by  M.  Pnttemans,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Fbotographio 
Society  of  France,  and  seemed  greatly  to  interest  most  of  the  member^ 
preaent.  A  portrait  vgoa  pt^per  waa  completely  coloured  by  tha( 
gentleman  in  about  half-an-hour,  and  the  resolt  waa  mnoh  admired. 

M.  Laoan,  alluding  to  thia  demonstration,  says  that  although  the 
principle  of  the  prooesa  is  not  new,  but  has  been  known  for  many  year*, 
the  method  of  M.  Pnttemans  nay  now  he  turned  to  good  account  by  pro- 
vincial photographera,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  akilfnl  artist  always  at 
hand,  as  in  Paria,  to  oolour  their  proofa,  may  do  it  themselves  with 
tolerable  satisfaction  to  their  olients. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Berogy  exhibited  a  helioetat  reflector  tor 
nee  with  a  eolar  camera.  The  mirror,  tnrned  by  clockwork,  followed 
tbe  coarae  of  the  sun,  and  reflected  ita  raya  through  t^e  condenser. 
He  also  exhibited  a  dmpler  form  of  the  apparatus,  in  which  the  mirror 
waa  turned  by  hand. 

In  an  interesting  little  article  by  Hr,  Stillman,  at  page  242  of  this 
Journal,  on  tiie  anbject  of  collodio-bromide  emnlMona,  he  dose  much,  I 
think,  to  dear  away  the  veil  of  fog  which  acme  writers  have  caat  over 
it  by  a  nusconoeption  of  the  part  played  by  free  nitrate  in  the  mixtare. 
Hr.  atillman  has  now  endorsed  the  opinion  whioh  I  have  always  held, 
vie,  that  when  free  nitrate  i*  really  pceeent — not  in  the  amnleiwi,  but 
in  iha  sensitiTe  film — it  is  imposaible  to  get  a  good  negative.  Free 
nitrate  may,  no  doubt,  exist  in  the  eautltitm,  so  long  aa  there  still 
remains  in  that  mixture,  along  with  it  and  unomverted,  some  soluble 
bromide  or  ohloride;  but  this  free  nitrate  mnat  always  be  washed  out 
of  the  film,  because  the  moment  that  an  alkaline  developer  ia  ponred 
upon  a  film  containing  free  nitrate,  or  nitrate  of  silver  combined  with 
albumen  or  other  organic  matter,  fog  ia  produced  over  the  whole  plate 
by  the  reduction  of  the  lilvsr. 

The  key  to  many  of  the  disorepandea  whioh  arise  in  the  experimenta 
of  different  operators  in  this  process  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
soluble  bromide  or  chloride  may  exist  for  a  long  time  nnoonverted  in 
tbe  presenoe  of  free  nitrate  within  a  mixture  so  viscid  as  collodion; 
whilst  the  free  nitrate  is  much  mine  eaaily  waahed  out  of  a  film  than 
the  xolnble  bromide  or  chloride. 

If  the  hope  expressed  l>y  Mr.  Stilhnan  in  his  eonelnding  paragraph  is 
ever  to  be  realised,  it  wiU  be,  1  think,  by  employing  the  means  of  making 
the  emulsion  whioh  I  pubUdied  aonw  few  weeks  sgo,  viz.,  mixing  dry 
and  pure  bromide  of  silver  in  a  mortar  with  plain  Dollodi<pi,  and  adding 
thereto  the  neoeaaary  trace  of  solable  bromide  and  organic  matter. 
Although  an  emnUion  thus  prepared  might  never  give  a  film  equal  ia 
senaitivanesa  to  one  which  can  be  prepared  by  meana  of  a  bath,  yet  the 
emuIsiMi  would  perhaps  keep  well,  and  be  naef ul  for  all  such  subjects  as 
do  not  raquire  a  very  rapid  expoaure.  In  that  case  the  emnlsion  proeea* 
wouUl,  Da  doubt,  hare  many  attisctions,  from  the  very  simple  way  in 
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Vhich  drf  piktea  oanld  be  prepared  en  rouU.  ThsM  ii,  E  km  atm,  a 
little  fortnne  awuting  the  happy  oun  who  shftU  be  the  fint  to  perfect 
laoh  A  procees,  »nd  pnt  into  the  houdi  of  the  tr»de  t,  formnla  bj  whioh 
the  seiuitiva  emnUion  ooold  be  prepared.  Of  oonne  tHe  filme  wonld 
Mqoire  no  wuhing  or  organifler ;  the  mixture  would  only  have  to  be 
poured  over  the  plate,  the  film  wonld  dry  Immediatelj,  and  be  then 
leadf  for  nee  vheu  required.  Tboius  Sutton,  B.A. 

Mag  20,  1874. 

THE  OELATTNO-PELUCLE. 
To  the  EciTom. 
— Yonr  able  correspondeat.  Dr.  Nicol,  has  expreued 


aorpriae  that  so  little  has  been  heaM  lately  retpeoting  the  new  pellicle 
andTUr.  Eeonett  has  again  invited  those  who  have  tried  his  prepai  " 
to  give  the  results  of  their  experience,  whether  lacceaBfnl  or  othet 


Ae  nearly  three  hundred  pbntographere  hare  been  supplied  with  the 
preparatton,  I  oan  only  suppose  that  each  man  is  waiting  for  his  neigh- 
bour to  begin.  Having  sasisted  at  the  birth  of  young  Pellicle,  aad 
haviua  been  assured  by  hia  anxious  parent  that  I  stood  io  the  licht  of  a 
godfather  to  the  promiaing  youth,  1  naturally  feel  interested  in  Ma 
kdrancement,  and  haeten  to  relate  what  I  know  abont  him. 

My  first  experimeDta  were  by  no  meana  succeasful.  Knowing  the 
extreme  aensitiTensss  of  the  preparation  I  drew  the  curtain  over  the 
window  of  my  dark  room,  and  Ughtiog  a  mere  apark  of  ga*  prooeeded 
to  coat  the  plates,  the  gas  being  carefully  shaded,  meantime,  by  an 
orange- colanred  sUu.  When  I  had  got  Uiroogh  tbia,  and  laid  them 
careEuUy  on  a  flat  table,  I  waa  obl^^ed  to  leave  tbe  room  for  aonie 
purpose;  upon  taj  return  I  found  that  my  tudstaat  had  tamed  on 
the  gas,  aa  be  aasured  me  "  he  wanted  to  see  — that  was  all  Unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  quite  oU;  for  the  plates  also  had  "aeen"  the  light, 
and  the  whole  batch  wa«  spoiled.  On  the  firat  three  or  four  we  tried 
we  conld  gat  no  image  at  all ;  and  after  that  the  rest  were  faint  or  fogged. 
One  of  my  early  mistakes  was  in  pouting  the  emulsion  on  the  oold 
|dates;  this  oanaed  them  to  dry  oneTenly.  Tiie  next  waa  oTer-Bipoaure. 
Following  the  formnla  fur  dry  work  I  gave  abont  half  aa  long  agun  as 
for  the  Mdinary  wet  collodion ;  for  the  inventor  waa  not  aware  at  this 
time  of  tbe  extraordinary  rapidity  o{  hia  plate*.  The  exposure  was 
really  abont  ten  timea  as  long  aa  it  should  have  been.  In  both  these 
oases  I  was  misled— in  one  case  by  the  direotiona,  and  in  the  other  by  the 
want  of  them.  As  Mr.  Keunett  ia  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  London  Photograpbic  &>ciety  1  hope  be  will 
hvonr  the  photogmphic  community  with  the  most  minute  particnlars, 
starting  with  the  idea  that  the  larger  portion  of  his  audienoe  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  gelatine  procesa,  which  difiere  in  many 
partioulan  from  the  ordinary  collodion  work,  and  where,  from  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  material,  the  least  error  most  be  fataL 
The  earlier  experiments  were  made  in  the  winter  time,  and  we  all  know 
what  that  means.  By  perseverance  I  suooeeded  in  overooming  the 
principal  diffioultiea.  All  who  have  seen  the  specimens  exhibited  must 
have  admired  the  fineneas  of  the  films  and  clearness  of  the  image — 
"  Chiar*,  frache,  e  doice,"  as  Petrarch  expresses  it. 

The  extreme  rapidity  must  also  be  manifeat  to  those  who  have  suo- 
oeeded in  getting  an  image  at  all.  In  the  fraction  of  a  second  required 
to  flash  a  ught  upon  the  negative  and  prepared  plate  I  have  obtained  by 
oontact  printing  a  perfectly-exposed  tntDsparency ;  even  by  gaslight  I 
found  about  three  or  fonr  seconds  suffice.  With  regard  to  the  expoaore 
for  negatives  ont  of  doors  this  extreme  rapidity  ia  manifest  enongh. 

1  must  here  state  at  ones  that  my  experience  ia  working  other  dry 
plates  is  very  small  indeed,  and  even  that  little  of  Uie  most  recent  date. 
''Comparisons,"  as  the  iMmed  Dogben?  asaores  ns,  "are  oderoua," 
and  it  may  appear  invidious  to  compare  the  pellicle  plates  with  those  of 
another  sort ;  yet  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
their  different  qualities  and  degrees  of  excellence.     The  only  other  dry 

Slates  that  I  have  seen  in  use  were  six  of  Colonel  Stnart  Wortl^'s, 
0x8  size,  prepared  by  Colonel  Wortley  himself,  and  exposed  by  Mr. 
Crawshay  and  Mr.  ^  P.  Robinson,  when  I  recently  partook  of  the 

Snerous  hospitality  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle.  Tbe  platea  were  exposed  in 
e  fresh  moontain  air  of  Talybont ;  time  from  tbirty-Gve  to  nfty-Qve 
secoads.  Upon  being  daveloped  next  dav  they  were  found  to  be 
slightly  nnder-expoaed— those  that  had  tbe  longest  being  the  best.  Of 
course,  with  my  UDiited  experience,  I  do  not  give  this  as  the  average  of 
a  Wortley  plate:  I  merely  speak  of  what  fsaw.  The  weather  waa 
heavy  and  the  clonda  eha^ed  with  rain,  of  which  we  had  soaking 
proofa  before  we  reaohed  home.  Now  comes  the  rub,  however.  With 
the  pellicle  plates,  under  the  same  eonditions,  an  exposure  of  fonr  or 
five  seconds  would,  I  believe,  hav  -      "^  -   ' 


like  a  level  with  tliat  of  bis  predeoeasors:  but,  although  out  of  pocket 
by  hia  invention,  he  has  not  done  so.  I  hope,  therefore,  tbe  onshtie* 
of  young  Pellicle  will  be  amply  tested  dnting  the  short  interv^  o(  Gna 
weather  which  we  in  England  agree  to  call  "  summer." — I  am,  yoar^ 
Ic,  K.  W,  AtDKiDaB. 

221,  CornaaU-tvad'jfoUinghUl.  W.,  June  1,  1874. 


GMKTLmn,~Hav|ng  had 


with  Senuett's  pelfiel^ 


I  will  not  further  take  up  your  valaable  space.  Those  who  have  sac- 
oeeded  will  require  no  encouragement  to  persevere;  to  those  who  have 
not  snooeeded  I  would  quote  the  little  song  familiar  to  most  of  its  in  our 
juvenile  days,  and  if  they  "find  the  task  ia  hard"  I  oertainly  ad  viae 
them  to  "try,  try  again.  They  will  have  aome  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter, eapecially  in  keeping  light  from  the  plates ;  but  I  believe  they  will, 
iwarded  oy  tbe  results.     Fortunately  they  can  do  tbia 


and  seeing  by  letters  in  your  Journal  that  otbers,  older  in  pbotcgr^by, 
have  had  only  moderate  success  in  using  it,  I  wish,  in  accoidanee  with 
the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Nicol  and  Mr.  Kennett,  to  say  that  in  my  haada 
it  has  given  sood  results  with  remarkably  abort  exposures,  both  in  feba 
camera  and  by  contact  printing  for  transparencies ;  and  I  have  seen 
work  by  others  that  is  really  beautiful  in  the  details  of  foliage  and  in 
the  shadows. 

Somewhere  in  the  phot(»^aphic  literature  of  the  year  I  have  read 
that  the  thing  needful  and  to  be  worked  for,  was  to  secnre,  by  some 
prooess,  platM  more  sensitive  than  any  yet  made.  1  think  that  Uia 
pellicle  plates  meet  this  requirement  most  effectually;  for,  with 
reaaonabfy  good  light,  and  not  excessively  small  atopa,  instantaneooa 
pioturea  can  be  taken  without  that  extraordinary  care  required  to  get 
anch  effects  by  the  wet  process,  and  with  the  advantage  that  yon  can 
wait  until  just  the  right  moment  for  exposure  arrives,  without  Ui« 
agony  of  feeling  all  tbe  time  that  your  plate  is  getting  dry. 

Some  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  oonversed  complain  that  it  i* 
"sticky ''and  "messy,"  and  others  do  not  like  it  because  it  isneceoary 
to  work  in  tbe  minimum  of  light.  To  the  former,  from  my  own 
experience,  I  can  aay  that  with  slittle  practice  and  caie  it  is  quite  «asy 
to  coat  a  dozen  platea  without  spilling  a  drop,  so  that  you  need  not 
know  but  that  yoQ  are  using  so  much  ordinary  oream.  To  the  others  I 
submit  that  it  is  a  little  unreasonable  to  expect  to  wtvk  without  fog 
with  what  ia  probably  the  most  sensitive  matsrial  made  in  the  aaine 
light  that  they  would  sensitise  albumeniaed  paper. 

In  last  week's  Journal  I  notice  that  Mr.  H.  Carey  Lea  is  particalarly 
severe  on  gelatine  negatives.  He  makea  one  point— that  the  film  won  t 
adhere  to  the  glass.  Thia  does  not  apply  to  the  gelatino-pellicle  film, 
for  I  find  that  when  I  wish  to  clean  some  old  plates  my  greatest  tronble 
is  to  get  it  off— not  as  an  entire  film,  but  at  alL  It  oan  be  soaked  in 
water  for  houra,  aoored  across  with  the  nails,  and  than  it  won't  oome  off 
without  hard  rubbing  in  hot  water.  Anotiier  point  is  made  that  the 
varnish  does  not  penetrate  and  become  a  part  of  the  film  as  in  a  collo- 
dion plate,  but  forms  a  separate  coating  above,  so  that  dampnesa  woald 
cause  unequal  expansion,  split  the  mm,  and  ruin  the  negative.  It 
i^pean  to  me  tbal  in  this  case  the  gelatine  film  would  be  hermeUcaJly 
•ealed  between  a  ooating  of  vamiah  and  the  glass,  and  so  in  the  beet 
possible  condition  to  be  preserved  from  dampness.  I  have  yet  to  see  • 
gelatine' film  split  from  any  oaose,  and  apprehend  that  the  possibilities 
of  their  being  free  from  that  difficulty  quite  equal  thoee  of  collodion 
films. 

Aa  to  dust :  everyone  knows  that  it  ia  the  worst  of  the  photograpber'a 
enemies.  By  coating  the  platea  Uie  last  thing  before  leaving  the  operatiDg 
room  for  the  night,  and,  when  going  out,  opening  the  door  very  gently 
BO  as  not  to  create  a  draught  of  air,  thus  stirring  up  the  dust,  a 
certain  degree  of  immunity  will  be  secured.  Ordinary  care  in  washuig 
and  drying  will  prevent  the  injury  by  dust  that  Mr.  Lea  suggests. 

Thoee  who  give  the  pellicle  a  fair  trial,  making  no  iimovations  in  Hr. 
Kennett's  formula  before  mastering  it,  will  find  in  it  a  aimple  and  efficient' 
mateiial  for  dry-iJate  work— sure  m  its  results  and  eoonomical  to  nae. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac,  E.  F.  Bbadut. 

fi,  Whiaey  FWm,  HoOowas,  Jum  It  1874. 

BBOMIDE  EMULSION  PLATES. 

To  tin  Editors. 

Dkhtlihbn, — I  am  afraid  those  who  write  much  in  the  Journal  do 

not  idways  read  what  others  write,  or  else  yonr  good  but  volnminons . 

corresiKmdents,   Messrs.  M.   Carey  Lea   and  Thomas  Sutton,   would 

scarcely  fill  your  sheets  with  experiments  and  diacoveriea  made  long' 

It  i*  more  than  two  years  stnca  that  I  first  recommended,  in  the 
Journal,  putting  bromicfe  emulsion  plates  into  the  preservative  before 
washing,  and  without  wathiug.  In  several  letters  since  I  have  pro- 
[^imed  this  as  my  usual  custom,  and  have  urged  it  as  a  coaolaaive 
argument  against  the  excess  of  silver  reconunonded  by  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  being  waidied  out  before  the  plate  was  immersed  in  tbe  pre-  . 
servative.  I  also  stated  that  my  favourite  preservative  was  two  grains  - 
of  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  table  beer — a  pretty  strong  ane. 
Yet  Mr.  M,  Carey  Lea  writes  as  if  it  was  something  quite  new.  Add 
then  his  e^riments  with  albumen  are  really  almost  enough  to  frighten 
any  ordmary  photographer  from  attempting  to  make  bromide  pJatea  t. 
What  we  til  want,  and  what  1  believe  we  have  now  got,  ia  the  very 
simplest,  surest,  clearest,  densest,  and  most  rapid  dry  plate  which  the 
best  qualities  permit.  Aa  I  said  the  other  day,  I  have  never  tried 
platea  possessing  all  these  qualities  together  in  greater  perfecttoa  than 
those  which  Culuuvl  AVortlcy  scut  me,  and  of  which  I  have  now  made 
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sight  d 
otdlodii: 


[ht  docea  from  mi  emnhion  which  I  prepared  from  hia  orgaiiio 


Bat  pntting  thei«  uida  (u  not  yet  published),  will  Mf.  Le«  joat  by 
in  emnlaiaa  made  with  *  good  drv-plate  oollodiou  aontBiiuiu  eight 
gfiaa  ol  bromide  of  cadmiDDi  to  tha  onaoe,  MoailiBed  wiUi  fifteen  or 


if  lilver  diuolved  io 


If  too  thiok,  thin  with  >  little  etiur  tod  abake  and  filter  it,  ooat  his 
vlMaa,  pUoe  tham  at  onoa  in  hia  own  or  taj  good  preaarTatiTe  till  free 
Iron)  graaaineaa  or  bnbblea,  rlnae,  and  dry  rapidly.  I  believe  he  will 
find  the  remit  «  rapid,  olsar,  and  deoae  plate  witboat  any  oeoaaion  for 
intenaihriiig ;  at  all  arenta  I  do.  Cohmel  Wortley'a  new  platea  are 
better,  bnt  really  theae  are  good  enoogh  tor  any  pruticat  oae;  and 
thfM,  TemomlMT,  are  made  with  hia  original  proportion))  of  bromide 
and  dlrqr. 

Bat  I  imploTB  Hr.  Lea  to  glTe  np  aqva  rtgia,  or  any  mixtare  of 
itilric  odd.  The  pare  Aydro3dorie  acts  by  malting  a  chloride  and 
Uberattng  nifiSoient  nitric  add  to  preTent  the  emnlaion  being  alkaline, 
whioh  ia  all  that  ia  reqnired.  I  dafy  yon  to  fog  theae  platea  by 
ammmua. — 1  am,  yonn,  to,,  St.  Vihcbht  BuoHxr. 

F.B. — Permit  me  to  add  that  I  hare  never  batied  a  bromide  plate  for 
two  year*.  Plao«  ■  piece  of  br^kt  ytSoie  (not  blaek)  paper  between  your 
■Udea,  and  not  the  ab^htaat  blur  will  ever  take  pUmj  all  the  refleoted 
light  ia  yellow.— St.  V.  B. 

/WW  1,   1874. 

[Seeiog  that  tha  refleoted  light  which  oanua  halation,  or  blarriug, 
prooeeda  from  the  back  anrfiuie  of  the  glaw  plate,  tha  oolour  of  t^ 
paper  put  behind  the  plate  will  not  influeoos  (he  halation  nnleaa 
riaoed  in  optieai  eontaot  with  the  plate.  Henee,  if  the  yellow  paper 
be  made  qnita  wet  whM  applied  to  the  gUu,  it  will  act  ia  %  manner 
entiidj  diSatent  to  what  it  would  do  if  lued  diy. — Eoa.] 


COZXODIO-CHLORIDE. 

To  tht  EorroBa. 

GnTLKHKH, — Tonr  remaika  on  the  inatability  U  ooUodlo-chloride 

priata  (m  t^al  glaaa  have  aorpriaed  me  not  a  little,   my  experience 

havi^  betn  ao  far  in  the  oppoaite  direction  that  I  have  long  regarded 

tte  pnMeaa  in  qncatioii  aa  being  the  moat  stable  of  all  fonni  of  direct 

printtni  in  ailver.      I  have  kept  a  print  on  opal  glaaa  ooatinnally 

to  Um  air  for  a  apaoe  of  mne  yeaia  withoat  the  ali^teat 

1  of  fading ;  and  I  have  recently  aeeu  two  opal  pictnrea, 

y  myself  imntac"  "  '        '  ....... 

they  remain  aa 
hoar  of  their  prodaotioD. 

I  can  only  acoonnt  for  the  decay  of  aach  piotnrea  by  attributing  the 
oanae  to  imperfect  fixation  and  waahing.  The  method  I  obeerve  ia  to 
tnat  the  opal  print  in  prvdaely  the  aame  maoner  aa  a  oarefnl  photo- 
F*l>hw  ia  wcmt  to  deal  with  a  hypo.-fixed  negative. 

It  ia  qaita  poaaible  that  the  aamplea  of  aollodio-<diloride  need  br  aome 
<!ontain  a  qoantity  of  free  citric  acid.  Tliat  wonld  tend  to  haaten 
'■ding,  donhtleaa,  by  the  liberation  of  aolphor,  directly  the  film  ia 
l^">iight  into  oontaet  with  hypo. ;  but  I  have  no  heaitation  in  (aying 
that  fading  ia  not  an  inherent  defect  in  the  prooeeaa.  When  ooUodio- 
coloride  printa  fade  the  fault  is  in  the  producer,  and,  thereforsy  might 
•••ily  be  avoided. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Henderaon'a  renuukai  whilat  thanking  that 
Kantleman  for  hia  allnaiona  to  myaelf,  I  cannot  omit  to  obaerve  that  I 
™ply  regret  the  bitter  feelinga  whioh  are  beiog  indulged  in  by  photo- 

"*""'  .  -... ..      honour  of  having  anggeated 

tlw  welfare  of  an  art  which 
□Id-faahioned  enough 


ot  praotiMd  aome  new  thing  i 

yaata  ago  ita  foUowera  hived  ao  well  f    I  an  ^ 

^«  to  the  eld  love  (till,  and  therefore  have  no  wish  to  «ee  jnatice  done 
to  inyteU  at  the  expenae  ot  harmony,  by  whioh  alone  o»a  photography 
wntune  to  improve.— I  am,  yonra,  &o.,  W.  T.  Bovmr. 

^"«  2,  1874.  _ 

COPTTNG  PHOTOQKAPHS. 

To  tkt  ESITOBS. 

^OiNTUiair, — For  many  yeara  paat  the  minda  of  photographeia  have 
'"■n  greatly  ezeroiaed  by  the  action  of  certain  peraona  oalting  tham- 
Hlvia  "oopyiata,"  who  for  aamall  anm  will  a  apply  a  quantity  of  ooptea 
Jjj^  a  carte  or  other  photograph  sent  to  tham  for  the  pnrpoae.  Tbia 
^^Vnvea  the  photographer  of  a  portion  of  hia  just  and  lawful  gains,  aa, 
Mit  for  the  oopyiat,  he  would  have  had  the  order  tor  the  extra  copiaa 
pw  the  origiul  negative  in  hia  ponaaaion.  The  public  senerally  seem 
»  sj^iider  the  oopiea,  however  inferior,  quite  ^ood  enough  to  give  away 
W  tha  (wdinary  mn  erf  aoqaaintaneea,  the  oiigmal  oortea  beins  reaerved 
^^tba  more  aeleot  oirole  ot  intimate  fnends.  There  is  also  the  damage 
'  a^  ^  reputation  ot  the  photographer,  aa  both  the  originala  and 
"V"  are  frequently  given  away  as  being  produced  by  him. 

Any  Dieans  of  checkmating  Uiat  photc^phic  paraaite — tiie  oopyiat— 
■«ip<dlinB  his  "Uttle  game"  would,  no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  the 
^J^ity  tg  photographers.     Perhaps  the  toUowliig  suggestion  may 


have  the  deairAl  effect ; — On  page  166  of  yoai  present  Tolome  there  il 
an  aoconnt  ot  some  eipeiimenta  with  quinine,  by  which  it  appears  that 
a  device  drawn  on  white  cardboard  with  a  solution  of  that  drug, 
though  invisible  to  the  eye,  will  yet  photograph  sa  a  dark  pattern  on  a 
white  ground;  therefore,  why  not  immerse  our  photographam  a aolation 
of  quinine,  thereby  making  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  non-actinic,  and 
ao  render  the  copying  of  them  very  difficult,  if  not  impoaaible  I  Whether 
the  application  of  quinine  wonld  l>e  injuriona  to  the  permanence  of  the 
photograph  I  am  unable  to  say;  I  aimply  offer  the  anggeatian  for  what 
it  ia  worth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  means  by  which  the  oopying  of  pho* 
toffraphs  could  be  prevented  would  add  greatly  to  the  valae  of  the 
original  negative,  aa  all  orders  for  extra  oopiea  or  enlargemmts  muat  be 
•ent  to  the  photographer  who  holds  it I  am,  yonrs,  ftc.,  F.  B. 

JuM  3,  1874.  __ 

BACKING  PLATB8.— PRESBRVATIVBS. 
To  iht  Enrroits. 

OiHTijnfEii,— Several  years  ago  I  waa  the  first  to  anggeat  in  yonr 
columna  the  baoUng  of  diy  plates  with  oolouredoolkidion;  Writing  as 
I  did  immediately  iSter  my  disoorery  of  the  method,  I  nugattad  Uie 
use  of  iodine  aa  the  oolonring  agmt ;  bat  I  aoon  fimnd  (aa  Mr.  H. 
Carey  Lea  pointed  imt)  that  free  iodine  in  the  dark  box  woold  not  do  { 
and  i  tried  many  thinga  —  roseine,  gambo^  Jndson'a  orange  dya, 
turm^c,  to. — until  about  two  yean  ago  a  fnend  who  ia  a  large  makv 
of  aniline  dyea  gave  me  aome  anrine.  Since  then  I  have  uaed  nothing 
elae,  but  I  am  aorry  to  say  that  other  people  do. 

Five  weeks  ago  Z  suddenly  determined  to  go  to  the  lake  diatrict  for 
a  week,  and  aa  I  had  iio  plates  ready  I  got  two  doien  commeroiBl  dir 
pUtea.  They  were  all  backed  with  some  rile  oompoond  of  gum  and 
ochre,  and  the  oonaequenoe  waa  that,  after  qiending  a  good  deu  of  time 
and  money  in  expoeing  them,  1  had  not  a  single  pict^  that  was  not 
orowded  with  duat-boles.  Ocbm  is  dirt,  dirt  is  dnst,  and  dnkt  will 
spoil  any  platea.  Why,  then,  do  our  oommerdal  dry-plate  people 
persiat  in  using  auch  rubbiah  T 

Uy  experienoe  does  not  at  all  oorreapond  with  youts  respecting  the 
addition  of  albumen  to  the  mixed  preservative  reoommended  by  Mr.  Lea, . 
I  prepared  a  batch  of  platea  from  old  aolatiotia  of  tannin,  ^llic  add, 
and  gum  and  aussr,  to  which  I  added  albumen.  There  was  no  pFe- 
dpitate;  indeed,  I  plunged  the  plates  in  the  mixture  without  filtration. 
They  were  very  (hmmI  plates,  and  that  albumen  waa  preaent  in  the 
preaervative  bath  I  feel  certain  from  the  moltitnde  of  air-bubblea  on 
the  plate.     In  drying  they  all  vanished,  and  left  no  traee  behind. 

I  am  now,  however,  using  a  new  preservative  which  ia  exceedii^ly 
aimple,  and  which  is  the  best  1  have  ever  tried.  To  six  onnoea 
of  Btm'»  bitter  ale  I  add  two  drachma  of  albumen  prepared  wiUt 
acetic  acid,  aa  recommended  by  Mr,  Lea.  lliere  is  no  eoagulatun 
or  predpitete  whatever.  I  plunge  the  plate  aa  soon  aa  act  in  this 
bath,  let  it  stay  in  five  minutes,  drain,  and  dry.  Better  platea 
I  have  never  uaed,  and  I  believe  that  any  collodio-bromide  emnlaion 
wUch  is  in  working  order  wiH  do.  I  have  also  found  that  an  emulsion 
which  fogs  badly  when  the  plate  is  immersed  in  water  does  not  fog  at 
all  when  plunged  in  this  ale  and  albumen  bath.  This,  I  think,  ia  a  fact 
which  may  lead  na  to  important  reaalts. 

Common  aense  ought  to  have  taught  na  long  ago  that,  for  the  beat 
resalte  to  be  attainM,  aa  the  alcohol  and  ether  escape  from  the  film 
their  place  should  be  occupied  by  the  preaervative  and  not  by  water. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Qsoitai  Bkook,  Jiik. 

FtnMot,  Budder^dd,  May  30,  1674. 


SPOTS  ON  DRY  PLATES. 
To  the  EuiToaa. 
OaHTLBin»,—I  muat  thank  Mr.  Sutton  for  hia  reply  to  my  letter.  I 
have  been  making  a  series  of  ezpecimenta  a*  to  these  spots.  I  notieed, 
on  taking  the  plate  out  of  tha  bath  and  allowing  to  drain  for  a  minute^ 
several  minute  excrescences  on  the  film.  On  drying  and  expoaing  the 
plate  theae  apota  became  viaible  under  the  action  of  the  devdoper,  but 
with  albumen  wet  they  did  not.  They  were  alao  produced  by  coating 
the  plate,  putting  it  into  diatilled  water  until  the  greaaineaa  had  gone. 

Of  four  samples  ot  collodion,  bromiaed  with  dght  and  twelve  graina  of 
bromide  of  cadmium,  all  were  vary  aUghtly  acid.  The  badi  was 
eighty  grsina  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  onnoe,  aoiditied  with  nitrio 
acid,  and  had  been  filtered  througti  beat  fUter-paper,  tliia  pl^es 
being  paaaed  through  four  baths  ot  frsah  distiUsd.  watw.  In  fsOt, 
I  nae  oolv  distilled  water,  except  for  very  common  waahing  pnrpcaea 
("lavish,  yoamaysay:  it  is.  however,  cheap  to  me,  as  I  have  it  doe*  at 
hand,  always  going)-  I  prepared  fotir  dry  platea  with  Um  same  oollo- 
dion,  time  in  bath,  &o.,  only  different  or|;aaifiets,  anddried  spontaneously. 
No.  1.  Alkaline  albumen  (made  alkahue  with  anunimia}. — No.  2.  Aoid 
albumen  (gladsl  acetic  add — only  trace  of  add). — Na  3.  Albnmaa 
three  ^arts,  three-grain  pjro.  sdntioa  one  part  (deoidedly  add).-- 
*'-  4.  Blair's  gum  and  tauiin  (alkaline).  Eipoead  aame  time,  deve- 
j  _  :^i  _. .i..i._.  i.„.i vT^    j   g^jj  again.— No.  2. 


loped  with  strong  Valine  devdoper. 


an 
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CImd  and  no  ipote. — No.  3.  Clsan  ud  no  ipota,  tmder-expoMd,  being 
too  add  an  ontanlfier. — No.  4.  Fall  of  spota  and  bliaten. 

I  again  prepared  a  plate  \nth  acid  albamen— no  ipota,  and  clean. 
A^in  prepared  another  with  albumen  and  gallic  acid,  just  to  change 
the  albnmen  from  alkaline  to  aoid,  development  aa  aBoal—na  apota, 
and  a  nice  pUte.     I  aee  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  aJao  likea  pallia  aoid. 

From  these  experimeatal  platen  I  gather  that,  bj  nsmg  a  alishtly-acid 
albnmen  organiGer,  I  can  get  reliable  dry  plat^,  nhsraaa  with  alkaline 
albamea  I  conld  not  do  ao.  It  certainly  haa  onred  the  evil  I  complained 
of  to  Mr.  Snttnn. — I  am,  yonr^  Ac.,  Geo,  W.  H.  BRoaDBS. 

CoBlnAen,  Bridgend,  June  1,  1874. 


SILVER  RESIDUES. 
To  the  EDiTOBa. 

CtDTTLBlUK, — Aa  a  mpplement  to  the  remarka  vhioh  appeared  in 
lait  week'i  Journal  on  the  above  anbjact,  I  may  mention  that  for  aome 
ysara  I  took  the  whole  of  my  retidnet  to  a  praleaaional  radncer,  who  I 
thought  honnt.  T&bing  the  advioe  contained  in  a  well-known  book,  to 
"prove  all  thinga,"  I  carefolly  divided  my  laat  lot  oE  reaidnaa  into  two 
•qnal  parta,  one  of  which  I  took  to  my  old  friend  and  the  otiier  to 
another  profeMional  redncer.  The  reaolt  was  that  my  new  friend  gave 
me  over  fuoUyper  cent,  more  valne  tbiw  my  old  friend. 

Morai .'  If  yon  desire  to  know  when  yon  are  getting  fnll  valne  for 
yonr  reaidnet,  tend  them  to  more  than  one  redncer,  and  note  the  retnlt 
bom  eaoh. — 1  am,  yonra,  Ac.,  Tbomas  Fobrmst, 

Pemt-y-pridd,  May  27,  1874.    __^ 

THE  FERRANTI-TURNER  PROCESS. 

,  To  the  Editoss. 

OiNTLBUB, — In  yonr  iasne  of  Friday  laat  Mr.  Winatanley  itatea  that 
the  fliat  lioenaeea  of  the  Ferranti-Tumer  prooeoa  pnrahaaed  their  righta 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1S72.  Any  reader  who  will  tnm  to  yonr  iaane  of 
Deoembet  27,  1872,  will  find  on  page  622  that  ap^ioation  for  patent  3,*"" 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 
No  obarge  is  made  for  inaerting  theae  annonnoementt ;  bnt  in  no 
do  we  inaert  any  article  merely  qferrd/or  imU,  tiutt  b^ng  done  at  the 
•mail  ooit  of  one  ahilling  in  onr  advertiaing  pages.  Thia  colnmn  is 
devoted  to  eEohaiiges  only.  It  ia  imperative  that  the  name  ot  the  peraon 
propodng  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  neoaaaarily  for  pnblioa- 
tion,  if  a  nom  de  plunw  be  thonght  desitabls],  otherwise  the  notioe  will 
not  appear. 

The  Frattleal  MtfattM,  lint  and  aeoond  vohnMs,  oonplete  and  parfNt,  In 
eachanfia  for  a  good  qoartar.ptata  bellowa  oamara,  iMlttn  apt^anoea,  at 
-'"—  -< — '— laOTNuatna.  or  oflkra.  Alao,  a  flrat-olaaa  pair  of  eye  preaerven 
qw)  will  be  glv«ai  Ibr  a  balf-ptate  glaea  bath  m  ^e  ease, 


AN8WBK8  TO  0OaBB8PONDBNTB. 


O.  B.  T.— It  U  deainble  to  rinae  ont  the  ebonite  bath  lint  with  addabtad  ud 
then  with  plain  water.  It  la  sot  adTiiablB  to  leave  the  ailnt  aciaUaai 
atanding:  long  In  a  bath  of  thIa  material,  althongh  we  are  aware  of  aavoal 
inatancea  In  whlob  it  haa  been  left  In  tor  mantha  withont  auffaring  hann. 

RoBT.  BaiDoiKT.— 1.  A  iwafal  way  of  oondnoting  alkaline  darelopment  in 
connection  with  the  pmceu  yon  piactice  ia  to  apply  a  two-gtatn  aolntion  of 
pyrogallio  acid,  to  which  la  added  a  mere  tram  of  ammonia  (or  aolMiao  of 
oaibooate  of  ammanii),  iogather  with  two  or  three  diopa  of  a  teai-fcrain 
■olntionof  bromidaof  potaailaui.— S.  Brooiide of  potaaainm  and  sarbonate  of 
ammonia  mnat  be  diaaclved  in  water,  not  in  alcohol.  The  aijiitikau  kaap 
welL 

CaaaoM  BitLanonrntT.— Mr.  Wingrave,  of  Covanlry,  haa  acot  na  a  Baa 
antotype  enlaraemant  <tf  Coventry  cathedraL  It  la  admiraUy  adaptad  lor 
frmmlngt  and  forms  a  obarming  piotnre,  ita  axoelkauM  being  nntrtrkrHy 
enhanoed  by  the  tut  of  Ita  ImpariabaUU^.  All  pbotonaphle  wo^  worthy 
of  being  huded  down  to  poatarity  ongfat  to  be  printed  in  oarbon  i  aad  w« 
hope  that  in  a  little  time  tne  piotnre-pBrolianng  pnblio  will  be  so  ednoatad 
as  to  iniitt  npon  pamanant  prints  bong  si^plM  to  them. 

J.  J.  A — It  wonld  have  been  dedrable  had  yon  detailed  yonr  wants  in  111*  psars 
definite  form  of  unmbered  qneriea,  becsnse  at  proaeut  we  do  not  nthar  Itom 
yonr  lettw  whether  yon  are  or  are  not  acquainted  with  photohthogra^y. 
The  Intbrmaticn  reeoitly  jnbHshad  In  thia  Journal  oanoanilng  pholotitbo- 


reeoitly  puUfthad 
Ihe  trajunr  preaoaa 


graphy,  bath  by  the  tran^v  preaoaa  and  that  of  a  KeiallBS  flha  fi  to  Uohl- 
dmok),  has  bew  ao  ooploiu,  ao  practloal,  and  ao  falfiif  detail  that  wa  laaBv 
have  nothing  more  to  add  at  ptfsant  to  ^hat  is  now  aooNalUe  to  the  wnri^ 
A.  L.  STBavaNiON.—'We  are  alwaya  dnoerely  dealrons  ot  *v''*'"it  bsgiBBSta ; 
bnt,  In  pnbliahina  srUeles  and  correspondance,  we  mnat  takefbr  gTutod  Hut 
mare  elamoitary  inliirmatlon  li  not  required  in  the  caaa  ot  the  great  B^ori^ 
<rf  our  readers.  To  meet  the  caaaof  thoaawhohavehad  bnt  little  etperiasea 
we,  in  our  Auumo  for  1B63,  gave,  at  a  oonalderable  aapeadltnie  al  Utae 
and  spaoa,  vary  mlnnts  dInollDna  In  all  that  was  oannaotM  with  iiliiii>ai>lBij 
instrnetion,  and  wa  «""""^  that  that  oenraa  of  laaaoM  to  bscinnen  wobm 
meet  the  ease  of  amatann  in  your  poaition.  Banee  to  rnieat  ftmii^  evary 
time  that  mentjon  la  mads  of  int«naI^4nB  with  pyro.  and  dtrio  acid,  a^  to 
sav  what  la  "meant"  whan  reoomnundmg  a  mMwaahof  nlileadd  to  a 
eolladiiMdbninen  plate  wonld  be  an  imwarrant^da  anoioaahmMU  oa  oar 

re.  Wrilata  In  the  Journal  asanme  that  Ita  raadan  have  paaaad  liajiail 
elamantary  ataee.  So  mnoh  for  the  aubj^ot  in  MuraL  la  partiaalBr : 
a  final  wash  of  callle  aoid  nuana  the  apidieation  <^  a  aatnrated,  ai  tknm- 
nafn,  adntitm  dT  galUo  add  to  the  prepared  nlate  aftar  waaUng  and  hafcta 
drying.  Aa  ragaida  the  other  matter,  what  Mr.  TMk  meant  waa  Oat  only 
ao  much  oarbottate  of  ammonia  ahonld  be  added  aa  wonld  nentrallu  iha  miH 
present,  Ihe  amount  of  whloh  varies  with  every  sample.  This 
determined  by  experiment.  We  shall  at  all  tiniet  be  hKffJ 
details  ooncerning  any  matter  Mt  whioh  yon  are  not  quite  olasr. 
EaoaivBD.— 2^  Am«t4m'i  Fhotagraphie  Smdi  Xoik,  by  W.  J. 


0  giva  JIM 


A  notioe  of  this  woik  will  appear  m  ot 


[t  nnmbar. 


fg'0trrMp«ttdiHltihauldtuvrurit4  0nM\ti4M»/thtp»ptr. 
Q.  lUMsaT.— Next  weak. 

F.  PABaOKB  (Leicester).— Racdved.    In  onr  next.  ^ 
'W.  A.  7.~W»  are  much  plssaed  to  bear  of  your  snoosss.    Do  not  make  the 

propoaed  slInBtlon  on  the  Ions,  for  yon  wiU  spoil  It. 
Fkootob.— Devalope  flnt  with  iron  nntU  all  the  detaHa  are  out,  than  waah, 

and  spplv  the  pynigallle  Intensifyiiig  aclntiom,  addiog  two  or  three  drops  ot 

X.  Y.  Z.— When  daaning  yonr  Icoaaa  yon  have  pot  tham  wron^v  together. 
The  convex  crown  glsaa  Inia  mnat  be  placed  nait  to  the  BTonnd  glasa  ciid  of 
the  tube,  the  aide  that  Is  moat  oonvek  oeing  neit  to  the  Smt  Icoa, 

Inaniaaa.— We  know  nothing  ot  the  oompsny  raapaotlng  wbich  yea  fnqnirc^ 
and,  Aarsfore,  we  are  not  aware  where  their  "  city  "  offloes  are  aitDatad. 
Tuura  is  not  the  flnt  inquiry  ws  have  received  oonceming  thia  "  company." 

NovioB^— What  la  said  to  be  a  capital  eptidan's  Mment  i>— r«sin,  one  pound ; 
and  dry  pbstar  of  Paris,  foor  onnpaa.  Soma,  however,  prefer  for  daUste 
work— heea'  wai,  one  onaoe  ]  rasin,  Bftean  onnoaa ;  and  well-diied  whiting, 

3.  Bnowif  — The  ssmpla  ot  nitilc  add  sent  la  any  Impore,  and  It  ia  no  wonder 
at  all  that  yen  have  tailed  ao  atenslly  in  yonr  experiment.  The  ohtet 
impurity  In  it  Is  hydrcchlotio  add.  in  presence  ri  wUch  nitrate  ol  ■" 
cannot  exist,  being  predpitated  in  the  term  of  chloride. 


South  Lohdok  PHorooRarmo  Socixrr.—At  the  next  meetitig  of 
thia  Society,  on  Thursday  nex^  the  Itth  instant,  at  the  Rooma  of  the 
Sodety  ot  Arts,  a  demonstration  of  the  method  of  reptodnoing  negativea 
by  the  Obemetter  process  will  be  given. 

RsaroBATiOH  or  CoLors. — When  colour  on  a  hhrio  haa  beoi  aoradan- 
tally  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  acid,  ammonia  ia  applied  to  nentralisa 
''  after  whioh  an  spphoation  of  chloroform  will,  in  almost  all 


METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT, 

For  tht  Wttk  ending  June  S,  1874. 

Obeervationa  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Btewaui,  Optidaa. 
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A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  IMPROVmO  CERTAIN 
LANDSCAPE  NEGATIVES. 
Oim  reidert,  we  are  atua,  will  not  ftoauie  oa  of  uj  purtUlity  for 
rstonehinK,  klthough  we  Kre  kbout  to  racommeod  a  miDewhftt  «x,laii- 
Bive  UM  of  tfas  blaeUead  pencU.  While  oat  for  k  photogrBphiie  dar 
with  »  few  frieada,  iMt  WMk,  w«  mma  in  view  of  mi  es'-jeediofclj 
tempting  "bit,"  and reiolred  to Mon»  it  if  possible.  Ito^^rtngtedof  » 
.wftfsidfl  oottkge  with  thatched  roof,  itanding  in  x  Bms'jj  garden  wiUi 
nutie  p«liDf{i,  end  qoelnt  old  tnei  of  vftrioaa  'Jnadee  of  oolonr. 
the  foreKTOund  end  diitanoe  were  nearly  perfect  ao  far  aa  aoneema 
oompoaition,  the  onlj  fault  being  the  one  f^ji^g  gyg,  whiah  wa  had 
no  oontrol— lighting.  On  the  right  tb"^  cottage  and  aooeBsoriea 
were  in  brilliant  aunahine,  while  the  '.^gg  elma,  and  plane-treea  in 
denae  foliage  on  the  left  were  in  d^p  ,hadow,  and  eren  the  little 
lif(ht  that  wae  on  tham  was  Pjtered  throngh  innnmerable  layers 
of  green  iMve*.  baing,  in  w^Jugoqaenoa,  of  the  emalleat  poaaibla  photo- 
gnphie  value.  Witha^g^  ^  g^^^  ^q^Iiu  pf^tio^ble  out  of  the 
ahadow  we  gave  a  ''^tmg  eipoanro,  and  hoped  by  oarefnl  development 
to  ftet  a  preaen^lg  photograph  of  the  oharming  sabjeot. 

In  devel;;,p{|,g  „g  oommenoed  with  an  onnee  of  a  four-grain  solution 
of  Pf^jgallio  acid,  Bight  drops  of  a  ten-grain  aolntion  of  bromide,  and 
t>o  drops  of  a  drachm-to-the-onnaa  solution  of  ammonia.  With  thia 
&e  eottage  and  most  of  the  wall-lighted  objeots,  including  the  pretty 
glimpaes  of  annligbt  nluning  across  the  road,  atarted  ont  at  onoa ;  bat 
tiie  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  piature  failed  to  show  any  trace  of 
sn  image.  Xfn  the  addition  of  aix  or  eight  drops  of  the  ammonia 
wdatiMH  faowsTer,  there  was  an  indication  that  it  bad  been  impressed, 
w*4  *fter  a  wlula  the  detail  began  to  appear  in  tolerable  abundanoo. 
'  At  this  stage  of  the  operation  the  xmX  difficulty  commenced.  To 
^e  anything  like  printing  intenaity  to  the  feeble  details  of  the  shaded 
parts  mnch  more  davelopment  was  required ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  beantifnl  gradadon  of  the  cottage  and  its  snrronndings  were 
tohibiting  manifeHtatlons  of  being  about  to  lose  their  transparency 
and  delioaoy,  on  which  the  ohaim  of  a  print  so  much  depends.  Un- 
willing to  lose  the  delicions  detail  of  the  shadow,  but  more  unwil. 
Ung  to  saoriSce  the  only  thing  that  gave  that  shadow  value,  we 
dedded  to  stop  the  action,  washed  off  the  developer,  and  fixed 
the  plate,  whioh,  on  examination,  proved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
weakneaa  already  mentioned,  all  that  oonid  be  dasidarated  in  a  good 
negative. 

Now,  various  plane  have  been,  Crom  time  to  time,  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  overooming  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  prints 
from  raoh  fanify  negatives ;  and,  as  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  produced  are  not  by  any  means  of  rare  ooourrenca,  it  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importanoa  to  hit  on  a  method  at  onca  aimple  and 
tffioadoos.  The  lata  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  oollodio- 
albumen  negatives  were  well  known,  used  to  develops  with  pyrogallio 
add  alone,  or  with  gallio  acid  and  a  mere  trace  of  silver,  and 
ganaraUy  occupied  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours  in  the  operation. 
Bit  mode  of  improTing  weak  [Hirts  was  to  varnish  each  portion  of 
fte  n^jative  u  It  oame  up  to  printing  density,  and  then  oontinne 
the  development  oa  the  parts  requiring  to  ba  strengtheued.  In  this 
my  he  ottoMfoaally  took  as  many  as  a  dozen  priate  from  a  negative 


in  the  eonrsa  of  the  development,  each  time  varnishing  the  perfeet, 
and  oonlinning  the  davelopment  on  Uie  weaker,  parts  before  be  got 
it  to  his  satislaation.  Few  of  our  readers,  wa  auspaot,  will  oare  to 
take  so  muoh  trouble,  and  therefore  we  must  look  for  some  easier 
means  of  overooming  the  difBcnlty. 

A  vary  oommon  method  ie  to  apply  a  wash  of  yellow  eoloor,  snoh 
as  iodine  in  eollodion ;  but  the  results  produeed  in  this  way  are  not 
satisfactory.  In  onr  opinion  by  &r,the  best  method  ia  one  we  some 
time  ago  saw  practised  by  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Dundee,  and  whioh 
was  the  one  we  snooeasfuliy  adopted  with  the  negative  already 
alluded  to.  It  oonaists  iir  grinding  the  whole  or  part  of  tlia  back  of 
the  negative,  and  then  working  it  np  to  any  required  extent  with  a 
blaoklead  pencil,  the  roughened  surface  of  the  glass  beiqg  aa  easily 
worked  upon  aa  paper ;  and,  as  the  peucil  markings  can  be  readily 
rubbed  out,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  delicate  gradation  whioh 
may  thus  be  seoored. 

The  negative  on  which  wa  saw  Mr.  Valentine  at  work  was  a  street 
view,  with  trees  in  the  foreground.  The  san  had  been  shining  on  one 
side  and  on  the  distant  portions  of  the  view,  and  the  trial  prmt  was 
alti^ether  unsatishetory,  the  trees  baing  quite  black  long  before  the 
distant  parts  were  half  printed.  He  laid  the  varnished  negative, 
faoe  downwards,  on  a  pad  of  soft  paper,  and  sprinkled  over  the  baek 
some  fine  emery  and  water.  Then  with  a  triangular  piece  of  glass  . 
in  fact,  an  ordinary  chandelier  prism — ground  away  with  &  oironlar 
motion,  supplying  fresh  emery  and  water  &om  time  to  time,  till  the 
whole  snrfaoe  was  snfficiantly  roughed.  When  this  part  of  the 
prooess  had  been  oompleled  to  bis  satishotion^  the  snrface  wa« 
cleaned  with  a  wet  sponge  and  dried,  and  than  he  set  to  work  with 
the  pencil  on  all  the  dark  or  under-exposed  parts.  The  effect  wag 
truly  magical,  an  apparently  useless  negative  being  in  a  very  short 
time  converted  into  one  the  prints  from  which  have  ever  sinoa  oom- 
manded  a  ready  sale. 

'  Of  course  we  do  not  say  that  every  person  can  on  the  first  attempt 
Iffova  as  successful  as  Ur.  Valentine.  It  is  skilled  labour,  and  of 
coorss  requires  some  praotice  to  do  it  walL  The  requisite  ability, 
however,  is  easily  aoqoired ;  and  we  heartily  commend  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  onr  readers— not,  of  oourse,  as  anything  new,  aa  It 
has  been  known  and  practised  by  a  few  operators  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  as  a  method  at  once  aimple  and  satisfaotory,  and  one  not 
BO  wall  known  aa  it  sboold  be. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  LESS-KNOWN  METHODS  OF 
PRODUCING  OPALOTYPES. 
Wb  believe  we  are  correot  in  attributing  to  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Rosa  and  Pringla,  photographers  to  the  Queen,  Edinburgh, 
the  position  of  being  the  first  who  produced  a  print  apon  glass  by 
diieot  or  full  printing-oat.  Excellent  transpareuoies,  some  of  whioh 
bad  been  used  at  such,  and  othara  backed  with  a  white  material  so 
as  to  be  examined  by  rafleetad  light,  had  been  made  long  prior  to 
that  period,  these,  however,  having  been  pioduoed  by  development; 
but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  qteoial  process  for  producing  Uiem 
wholly  by  the  printiag-frame  having  bean  pnbliahed  until  196T,  when 
Mr.  Ross,  At  a  meeting  of  the  late  Photograpbio  Sooiety  of  Scotland 
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deuribed  tfaia  ai  one  of  tha  methodi  emplojecl  bj  bis  fiim  in  the 
prodactioD  of  b  dua  of  piotnreB  for  whiah  thoj  were  much  fiuned. 
TbiH  paper  proved  the  means  of  inoitinK  muiy  to  try  tramparenoj 
printing  both  on  plain  uid  on  opal  glass.  One  very  good  piotura  of 
this  kind,  still  in  onr  possession,  and  which  baan  the  date  of  Angnst, 
186T,  was  prodooed  &om  tha  fallowing  direotions  aappUed  by  lir. 
Boss,  the  medium  being  albumen :— To  the  white  of  eaoh  egg  odd 
fourteen  drops  of  a  satoiated  sointion  of  obloride  of  soda,  beat  well 
ap.  and  with  this  ooat  the  glaaa.  When  dry  senutise  in  a  sereufy- 
grain  eilrei  bath,  and  again  dry  and  expose  in  Uie  printing-bame 
DQdeT  a  negative.  Fix  and  wssfa  in  tha  nsoal  way.  This,  in  anb- 
Btanoe,  oomprises  the  instraotioDS  then  given  by  S£r.  Boss,  whloh 
were  modified  bj  the  Babstitation  of  collodion  fbi  albumen.  For 
two  years  previonB  to  this  time  wonderfnl  properties  had  been 
pablioly  claimed  by  Herr  L.  Q.  ElefTel,  of  Mecklenburg,  for  a  very 
large  addition  (six  drops  of  a  laturattd  eolutiou  per  ounce)  of 
chloride  of  sodiam  to  iodised  collodion;  and,  owing  to  Uie  rapidity 
with  which  collodion  set,  and  its  general  handinesa  compared  with 
albumen,  it  found  more  hvoor,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  ourselTcs  and 
frienda,  than  albumen.  Instead  of  the  oceto-nitrate  of  silver  bath 
employed  by  Mr.  Ross  the  ohangas  were  rnng  on  other  adds,  such 
fts  gallic,  tartaric,  succinic,  and  others. 

The  general  axcellence  and  convenience  of  this  nearly-forgotten 
method  of  printing  opalotypes  or  tranaparendes  are  such  as  to 
induce  ns  to  bring  it  prominently  under  tha  notioa  of  oar  readers, 
together  with  a  few  modifications  which  will  ooudnoe  to  its  further 
timpUfioation. 

When  chloride  of  aodinm  is  added  in  such  proportion  to  eollodiao 
as  above — that  is,  fonrteen  drops  of  a  saturated  sointion  to  fbe 
onnoe— the  collodion  ia  apt  to  baoome  disint^rated  and  rotten  from 
sooh  an  addition  of  water.     The  remedy  for  this  ia  of  a  twofold 
ohaiaoter:  —  First:    let  tha  aotvents  of   the  collodion  be  of  the 
strongest  kind  possible;  happily  jiuHty  of  the  ether  and  alcohol  ia 
in  this  prccesa  of  minor  importance,  neither  fogging  nor  pinholea 
resulting.    Secondly :  instead  of  employing  chloride  of  sodiam  in  an 
aqneona  solution,  employ  another  chloride  in  an  olcohoUo  solntioD. 
Aa  a  guide  to  the  inteUigent  experimentalist  we  annex  the  names 
and  degrees  of  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether  of  severKl  chlorides  :— 
Ahtuwiium — Soluble  in  two  parts  of  cold  alcohol, 
.^mmoniiim— Sparingly  aolnble. 
Barium — In  aotab  le. 
Oadmium — Very  solnble. 

Oateium — Solnble  in  eight  parts  «f  cold  wad  one  of  hot  alcohol. 
fJoiaZt— Uoderatelj  solnble. 
JruMum— Insoluble. 
Ltad — InsoluUe. 

Lithium — Very  sdabla  in  both  alcohol  and  ether. 
Meroury — Solable  in  two  and  a-half  parts  of  alcohol. 
^tcft«I— Moderately  soluble. 

Pocwnum— Scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  but  is  w>  in  forfy-eigfat  porta 
of  boiling,  alcohol. 

5(H2ium— Scarcely  solobla  in  oold,  but  is  ao  in  fbrfy-ei^t  ports  of 
boiling,  oloohoL 

Strontium — Solnble  in  six  parts  of  aloohol. 
Uramum — Easily  soluble. 
Zine — Very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Zireanium — Abnndautly  solable  in  alcohoL 
Unfortunately  the  various  aothoritiea  on  tha  solnbilitiefl  of  chlorides 
which  we  have  consulted  difier  so  much  as  to  prevent  as  from  giving 
tha  degrees  of  aolubilily  more  proximately  thut  we  have  hare  dona. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  a  variety  of  ohloride»— 
many  of  which  will  answer  admirably— ore  thus  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  any  parson  deskous  of  trying  his  hand  as  the  inventor  of 
a  new  process.    He  has  merely  to  select  from  tha  list  of  chlorides 
presented  any  one  sotting  hia  fancy  not  previously  recommended,  and 
boldly  make  his  claim.    The  combining  proportions  being  obtained, 
he  will  see  at  a  glance  what  relation  one  bears  to  the  other,  and  will 
thus  be  aoved  even  the  trouble  of  making  an  arithmetical  ealculation. 
Having  obtained  o  simple  chlorised  collodion,  the  plate  coated 
with  it  is  next  aeiuitiBed  in  nitrate  of  silTer,  which  shoald  be  mjule 


daddadly  add  with  one  or  other  of  the  organic  adds  which  i 
in  harmonious  onion  with  an  argentlo  solution. 

On  examining  a  number  of  opal  pictures  we  have  just  < 
by  means  of  a  Toriatj  of  modifications  of  the  mmiti-mg  batli, 
preference  luts  been  shown  for  one  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: — It  will  ba  in  Uie  recollection  of  our  readers  that  boms 
years  dnoe  we  recommended,  as  a  substitute  for  the  very  add  bath 
found  best  for  tha  ooSea  process,  the  use  of  tha  plain  negative  b*& 
without  any  special  excess  of  odd,  but  the  imparting  of  the  requisite 
addifying  by  means  of  a  special  ooidalous  eolation  applied  to  dia 
BoifiMe  of  the  plate  ofter  its  removal  from  the  both,  l^ha  advontsgs 
of  Boch  method  of  prooeeding,  both  in  the  oo&ea  prooeBs  anl  in 
that  now  nnder  diseossioii,  ia  that  no  spaual  both  other  Qian  the  ana 
in  ordinary  use  is  required. 

Tha  label  on  Ae  back  of  the  best  piotnis  of  the  series  refarred  to 
intimates  Uiat  after  the  chlorised  oollodion  plate  was  excited  in  sk 
ordinary  thirty-five  grain  negative  both,  a  Uttla  of  a  solution  of 
tartaric  add  and  nitrate  of  silver  (thirty  grains  of  each  to  the  ounce), 
whioh  was  used  for  inbansifyiiig  negattvae,  hod  been  poored  over  its 
snifaoa,  after  which  it  had  been  dried  before  the  fire  in  a  room  inta 
which  a  subdued  Ugbt  had  been  admitted  through  Venetian  blinds. 
the  plate  being  oftarwards  printed,  toned  in  an  aeetate  bath,  nnd 
fixed  M  ufluaL  A  dtro-nitrote  solution  also  pTOdnoas  good  remlta, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  pictures  of  an  equally  excellent  Idiil  mny 
be  obtained  from  a  oonsidecahle  number  of  organio  adds. 

This  artida  may  fall  under  the  notice  of  soma  who  mi^  b* 
desiroQB  of  trying  the  method  of  printing  reoommanded,  hot  who, 
from  residing  in  sedaded  portiona  of  the  oonntry  or  otherwiss.  Ban/ 
not  have  the  convenience  of  making  or  obtaining  a  snpply  of  ehlonaad 
collodion.  This  need  not  deter  those  so  isolated  from  trying  this 
method,  for  by  a  very  simple  eubstitutionory  process  the  iodide  in  an 
iodised  oollodion  film — nay,  the  metallic  silver  in  adevelopedimngfl — 
may  be  converted  into  the  chloride,  and  this  subetitutionory  proosH 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  such  experimentalists.  In  ISM  He. 
M.  Corey  Lea  introdnoed  a  method  of  ohlorising  nagativea — thftt  is; 
of  converting  them  into  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  eolation  ha  rsoom- 
mended  for  this  purpose  was  oomposed  of  three  drachms  of  a  satonUed 
sdution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  one  drachm  of  hydrochloric  seid, 
and  six  ounoes  of  water.  These  proportions  need  not  really  be  striatty 
adhered  to,  but  may  be  varied  to  a  oonaideroble  extant  Soppose  a 
developed  picture  immeraed  in  this:  it  rapidly  beoomaa  oonvartsd 
into  chloride,  and  at  the  oompleta  stage  nothing  oon  be  more  beantifiil. 

This,  we  need  scorody  observe,  is  one  of  several  ways  in  whioh  a 
solution  of  chlorine  may  be  mode,  and  every  chemist  knows  that  s 
solution  of  dilorine  will  efiect  the  conversion  of  iodide  aa  well  as 
other  forms  of  silver  into  the  chloride.  Hence,  to  oonyart  an  iodised 
oollodion  film  into  a  ohlorisad  one,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  plsta 
whioh  has  been  coated  with  ordinary  negative  collodion  and  aann- 
tised  in  on  ordinary  negative  bath  be  washed  and  immersed  whik 
wet  into  such  a  aolation  as  the  one  above  described,  for  whioh 
purpose  it  moat  be  used  much  stronger. 

The  chlorine  solution  we  have  employed  in  preferanee  to  aQ 
others  is  nude  by  patting  a  teospoonful  of  ordinary  cUoride,  cr 
hypochlorite,  of  lime  (such  as  ia  nsed  for  disinfecting  purposes)  into 
a  flat  dish  containing  a  few  ounces  of  woter,  and,  after  agitating  i^ 
adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  odd,  by  which  a  copious  evolu- 
tion of  chlorine  takes  ploce,  most  of  which  is  absorbed  by  tha  watw. 
Into  this  tha  washed  plate  is  put,  and  after  a  very  short  time  it  ia 
chlorised,  the  iodide  being  converted  into  chloride.  It  ia  now  removed, 
rinsed,  ond  a  littie  of  tha  tortro-  or  dtro-nitrate  of  ailvar  sointion 
already  mentioned  poored  over  it,  and  allowed  a  minnta  or  two  to 
penetrote.  It  ia  now  dried  dther  by  heot  or  otherwise,  and  is  ready 
for  exposure.    Print  rather  deeply,  and  then  tone  and  fix  as  nsnoL 


ON  THE  USE  OF  ALDEHYDE  AS  A  DEVELOPER. 
In  onr  previous  article  we  described  the  ethjlio  aldehyde,  and  govs 
a  glance  at  the  ordinary  processes  for  ita  manofootora ;  it  now  behoves 
oa  to  detail  the  reaction  by  whioh  it  redooes  ths  nobis  iMtsla.  and 
sUver  in partioulor.  i-^.j  ..^       ,,   -^-  ^-  ^-   ^.  -- 
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It  is  well  known  that  there  is  s  homologouH  seiiei  of  aoida,  nhicb 
are  dertved  &om,  oi  bear  %  nUtion  to,  a  correBponding  series  of 
alcohols.  Some  of  them  inelnde  a  feir  of  our  beat-known  prodaota 
from  the  oi^snia  worid.  The  aldehydes  are  derired  from  the  aloohola 
by  the  abstraotioD  of  a  moleeole  of  hjdrogen  (two  ajtoms),  and  the 
aldehydes  are  then  converted  into  the  respective  aoids  by  the  addition 
of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  thna: — 

C.  H.  0  — H.  =  C,  H.O 

Alcohol  AUehjdt. 


C.  H,  0  4 


=  C.  I 


Aldahrde. 

There  are  a  great  nnmbai  of  aldehydes  already  discovered,  and 
before  we  dispose  of  the  cheniistrj  of  these  substaDoes  ws  may  as 
well  saggast  that  many  of  them,  alihongh  untried  aa  rsdnoers,  might 
poasBBs  particDlar  interest  to  the  photogtaphec.  Besidea  some  others; 
it  is  generally  considered  that  many  of  the  eeeential  oils  oonuet  of 
aldehydes.  Thus  the  chief  ingredient  in  bitter  almond  oil  ia  benzoic 
aldehyde;  cnmio  oil  containa  cuminio  aldehyde;  bnt  these  produeta 
bacoma  oonverted  into  the  respeeUve  aoids  by  the  oxidising  influence 
of  the  air.  We  may  mention  that,  to  procure  the  reapective  aldehydes, 
the  dmpleal  method  would  be  to  distil  the  baiium  silt  of  the 
ncpective  aoids  with  a  formate,  thus : — 

"■'■£]       0*      ™B°1      O-      "•-•Si     t    S    I     0. 

ltwig»t<  ot  barium.     Fonnaia  at  butnm.    B«nnlc  tldabrds.  Gu-booMa  at  buf nm. 

Tlie  aoids  are  easily  got ;  bat  the  fresh  oils  would,  perhaps,  not  be  so 
eaaily  procured. 

In  our  previous  article  open  this  aubjeot  we  found  that  the  crude 
•thyho  aldehyde  had  been  converted  into  an  aldehyde  ■ammonia  to 
procare  the  iddehyde  from  that  anbstanoe.  To  obtain  the  aldehyde 
itaalf  the  crystalline  aldehyde-ammonia  ia  dissolved  in  two  parts  of 
water,  and  after  mixing  with  a  dilute  add,  obtained  by  adding  three 
parts  of  snlphnric  acid  to  four  parts  of  water,  it  is  gently  diatilled  on 
a  water  bath.  The  receiver  most  be  kept  as  oool  as  possible,  beeanse 
the  product  thus  obtaioed  is  extremely  volatile. 

Vfe  have  now  before  ns  a  eeries  of  experimautal  plates  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  of  Dnblin,  in  his  usual  carefnl  manner. 
Each  of  these  plates  repTeaents  an  experiment,  and  we  shall  detail 
such  of  them  aa  bear  with  any  amount  of  interest  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  photographic  science. 

Let  na  remind  onr  readers  of  one  of  the  equations  given  above, 
by  which  we  see  that  an  equivalent  of  aldehyde  reqnirea  one  atom  of 
oxygen  to  form  ocetio  acid,  and  that  anch  a  reaction  will  piodnoe  a 
moleoole  of  any  monad  metal,  such  u  silver.    Thus — 

C,  H,  O    +     Ag,  0    =    C,  Hj  0,     +    Ag,. 

Aldehrds.       OUdsol  lUTar.       Acttloacld.  BUtw. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  takea  place.  In  the  teat-tube,  particularly 
if  we  apply  heat,  an  alkali  mnat  be  found  to  neutraliae  the  acid  of  the 
dver  salts.  Take,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  aldehyde- ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  reverae  it  by  taking  a  solution  of  ammonio- 
mtfate  of  silver  and  aldehyde,  aa  it  is  quite  immaterial  which— say 
a  drop  of  UiB  latter  to  a  large  teat-tube  full  of  the  aolutioo  of  silver 
•all— and  gently  warm  it.  The  aitver  ia  deposited  in  a  beautiful 
bnmlahed  mirror  upon  the  aorface  of  the  glass.  So  perfect  are  the 
leaults  and  so  easy  of  execution  that  we  doubt  not  this  process  will 
in  Uma  lupersede  all  others  for  the  production  of  mirrors.  We 
diali  have  to  wait  patiently  nntil  aldehyde  beoomea  cheap ;  bnt,  like 
■11  anch  products,  the  demand  etimnlatea  and  eheapena  the  aapply. 

It  will  be  obaerved,  we  have  atated,  that  heat  ia  reqoisite  to 
bring  about  the  reduction — in  fact,  the  chemical  change  did  not 
tike  plaue  until  the  solution  arrived  at  that  temperature  where  alde- 
hyde can  no  longer  exiat  in  the  presence  of  an  oxygen  compound ; 
IWelbre  we  could  hardly  expect  that  aldehyde  would  develops  a 
piclure  byitaelf.  Such  was  found  to  be  the  ease.  We  have  numbered 
xich  of  the  experiments  aa  were  of  interest,  and  now  detail  them  : — 
1-  A  moderately 'Weak  solation  of  aldehyde  was  poured  over  an 
erdmory  collodion  negative.  There  was  no  result,  and  when 
aldahjde  itself  was  used  the  film  diaeolved. 

3.  A  plun  developer  made  with  prolosulphate  of  iron  and  a  little 
UaUo  acid  was  formed,  and  to  a  portion  of  this  developer  a  drop  of 
(Idehyde  was  added.     A  marked  inoieaM  was  manifeated  in  the 


quickness  of  the  development ;  theretbre  it  was  evident  that  aldehyde 
ia  an  accelerator.  But  as  there  is  one  very  serious  objection  to  its 
use  it  ia  not  likely  to  be  introduced  for  this  purpose.  Its  actien 
upon  the  operator's  throat  and  head  ia  most  unpleasant,  and  if  from 
no  other  cause  Ihis  fact  would  be  a  prohibition.  Aldehyde-ammonia 
does  not,  however,  present  this  disadvantage.  It  is  produced  in  fine 
large  crystals  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  give  veiy  little 
odour.  The  alight  odour  it  possesses  rentinde  one  of  ammonia  and 
turpentine.  The  crystals  are  very  friable,  and  something  like  sugar 
in  appearance.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  fairly  aoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  rather  insoluble  in  ether.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
experiments  performed  with  the  aldehyde-ammonia  ;— 

a.  A  solntion  of  aldehyde-ammonia  was  poured  over  a  negative 
which  had  received  the  usual  exposure,  but  an  intense  fogging 
immediately  took  place. 

4.  Ab  this  proceeded  from  the  trace  of  free  ammonia  present  in 
the  aldehyde  compound,  two  drops  of  acetic  acid  were  used.  This 
solution,  however,  like  the  aldehyde,  did  not  develope. 

G.  In  this  experiment  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  exactly  as  in 
the  previous  one,  only  that  the  developer  was  poured  over  the  plate 
warm.  Now,  this  experiment  was  suggested  from  the  foot  that  in  the 
reduction  of  a  silver  salt  by  aldehyde -ammonia,  as  performed  in  the 
test  tube,  or  in  the  reaction  of  aldehyde  upon  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver,  decompontion  only  sets  in  at  a  very  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature.  We  indeed  know  that  there  is  not  a  developer  used 
which  is  not  in  a  degree  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  temperature, 
and  it  was  just  possible  that  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  might 
be  influenced  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  result  proved  that  suob 
was  not  the  cose. 

6.  In  this  experiment  an  ordinary  plain  iron  with  acetic  acid  de- 
veloper waa  made  of  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  ounce.  Two 
plates  were  prepared  and  submitted  as  for  as  practicable  to  the  same 
exposure.  One  of  these  plates  was  developed  with  the  iron  developer 
in  tlie  ordinary  way.  The  second  plate  waa  devebped  by  using  a 
mixture  of  the  iron  developer  with  its  bulk  of  water  and  one  drachni 
of  a  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  (five  grains  to  the  ounce).  Tlie 
result  was  most  attildng.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  reducing 
power  of  such  a  mixture  as  compsred  with  the  iron  alone.  Although 
it  only  contained  about  one-half  the  amount  of  iron  salt,  the  picture 
was  much  more  intense  and  generally  more  folly  brought  out  in  its 
details. 

To  sum  np  the  resalts  of  this  rather  extended  article  upon  alde- 
hyde :  it  ia  evident  tlist  this  anhstanee  will  not  act  as  a  reducer  by 
itaslf.  In  other  words,  that  the  temperature  necesaary  to  eSeot  a 
reduction  of  the  sensitive  film  ia  much  above  that  uaed  in  the 
ordinary  proceaa  of  the  manipulator;  but  that  when  once  induced  or 
started  by  an  ordinary  reducer,  such  as  iron,  it  ia  carried  on  witli 
avidity  by  the  organic  body.  Whether  this  reaction  will  be  mode 
available  con  only  be  confirmed  by  mote  general  experiments. 

The  few  members  who  were  present  on  Tuesday  laat  at  the  meeting 
of  the  London  Photographic  Society  had  then  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a  number  of  negatives  produced  by  the  gelatino- 
emulsion  proceaa.  Two  papers  on  that  process  were  read — one 
being  by  Mr.  Joshua  King,  a  correspondent  of  this  Journal;  the 
other  hy  Mr.  Eennett,  whoas  name  as  a  manufacturer  of,  sensitive 
desiccated  "  pellicle  "  ia  well  known.  Each  gentleman  is  llie  repre- 
sentative of  a  apacifio  syatem  of  preparing  gelatine  pUtea,  the  nature 
of  which  will  be  underatood  when  we  atate  that  auccess  depends  upon 
leaving  nothing  in  the  gelatine  but  the  bromide  of  silver.  Jf  ow  aa 
thia  bromide  is  formed  by  the  admixture,  in  the  gelatine,  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  bromide  of  potassium,  it  follows  that  while  the  desired 
bromide  of  silver  is  formed  on  the  one  hand  nitrate  of  potash  is  also 
formed  on  tlie  other.  Thia  latter  salt  cryaUllises  cot  and  disintegrates 
the  film,  preventing  an  even,  homogeneous  picture  from  being 
obtained  when  the  gelatine  is  too  rich  in  chemicals;  hence  the 
desirability  of  removing  eveiything  not  really  useful.  To  Mr. 
I  King  is  dne  the  credit  of  applying  the  beautiful  principle  of  dtalysia 
I  to  the  elimination  of  the  crystal! isable  salt,  full  parliculors  of  which 
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were  giren  in  onr  last  Aluanic  ;  nhile  to  llr.  Kennett  most  be 
awardfid  ttia  mtrit  of  beiiiK  tlie  insiitutuc  of  the  meihud  of  drjitig, 
•a  a  pellicln,  fjeliitiae  irLich  Iiaa  been  wmalied  in  cold  water  to 
remove  the  eulubla  salt  (of  ooursa  after  it  has  been  aenBitiaed  and 
allowed  to  tet),  and  in  tliia  ntj  to  present  it  to  the  public  ready  fur 
nse  at  all  times  after  it  baa  been  liqnefied  by  the  addition  of  water. 
This  statement  of  tba  relatiTe  difFdrances  between  the  methods 
referred  to  will  enable  onr  readers  the  better  to  nnderBtaod  the  two 
papers,  which  we  hope  to  publish  next  week. 


OLEATE  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSIONS. 
ArTBB  sending  yon  the  resnit  of  my  espariments  with  Mr.  W.  B, 
Boluin'a  emnkion  pellicle  in  April  last,  it  occurred  to  ma  tiiat  the 
formation  of  oleate  of  silver  in  the  emnlaion  before  waahlng  and 
drying;  into  pellicle  would  be  of  great  aesistance  in  obtaining  density 
in  the  negative,  and  for  the  fallowing  ceaaODS : — 

Firiily ;  Oleate  of  silver  gives  very  vigoroas  results  when  used  in 
certain  printing  prooesBas, 

Stoondly:  Thongh  aolnble  in  ether  and  alcohol  it  isinaolnblein 
WHter,  atid  therefore  its  effuct  would  not  be  lost  in  the  aubaequent 
vaaliinua. 

Thirdly ;  Being  seUBitiTS  to  light  and  not  decomposed  by  moderate 
heat  (Huch  aa  would  be  need  for  drying  tliepplliole  or  platea),  it  would 
naitlisr  impair  the  eenaitivaneaa  of,  or  otbarwise  prove  iiijiiriona  to, 
the  film  on  the  finished  plates,  but  ratUar  give  a  greatar  amonnt  of 

I  carried  unt  my  idea  as  follows : — To  four  onnoea  of  cbloro-bro- 
miaad  oi>lir>dioii,  I  added  halT-a-dracbm  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  soft  auxp.  3'liia  oauipd  a  alight  turbidity.  Immediately 
after  this  addiiinn  I  aensiliaed  the  collodion  with  snffloient  nitrate  of 
silver  to  give  five  grains  thaieof  in  excess  of  the  bromides  and 
clilorides  per  ounce  of  oollodion,  shook  well,  and  allowed  the  emul- 
sion tu  stand  for  twanty-fonr  boora,  with  an  oooaaional  shake.  After 
standing  the  above  time,  I  "added  enongh  of  a  thirty-two  grain 
slcuholio  solution  of  anliydroQa  bromide  of  cadmium  to  give  an  exoesa 
of  one  grain  or  a  little  more  of  bromide  per  ounce  of  emulsion,  shook 
well,  let  stand  for  an  hour  or  so,  imain  shook  np,  filtered  tlirongh 
sponge,  added  one  drachm  of  glycerine,  and  poured  out  to  set. 
After  Betting  twen^-funr  hours  I  cut  and  wsslied  the  film  thorouj^ly 
KB  deacribad  in  my  last,  and  dried  by  m(>derate  heat  in  a  drying-box. 

To  the  resulting  pelliole  I  added  equal  quantities  of  ether,  s.  g.  'T2fi, 
and  alcohol,  s.  g.  '80S,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  mixed 
solvants  to  eigliteen  grains  of  pellicle ;  and,  when  the  emulsion  was 
perfectly  formed,  added  to  each  ounce  ten  minims  of  a  forty-eiglit- 
gniu  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid,  coated,  and  dried  some  plates. 

After  exposure  I  developed  them  with  Culoael  Stuart  Wortley'a 
strong  alkaline  developer  (wilh'the  carbonate  of  ammonia),  and  the 
results  quite  came  up  to  my  expectation,  giving  fall  printing  density 
with  the  alkaline  developer  alone,  and  that  wiuiout  the  neoessity  <rf 
uaing  freah  developer  after  the  detail  waa  out.  I  expected  an  incrvaae 
of  aensitivenesB  from  the  use  of  the  olaate  of  silver,  and  waa  not 
disappiinted  in  tliia  respect;  the  inoreaae  of  density,  however,  was 
principally  what  I  worked  for  and  obtained. 

I  send  you  for  inapection  one  or  two  negatives  taken  with  a  whole- 
plate  rapid  rectilinear  lens.  No.  Si  atop,  exposed  fifteen  seconds,  thirty- 
five  seconds,  and  sixty  seconds  respectively,  in  fair  sunlight.  The 
plates  had  so  edging  of  india-rubber,  no  backing,  and  the  filma 
adhered  well  during  development,  fixing,  and  washing. 

Ttie  gallic  acid  solution  was  added  to  the  emulsion  of  which  tlieee 
plates  were  made  a  week  before  their  preparation,  which  goes  far  '- 
ahow  that  it  does  not  soon  deteriorate.  Jomi  B.  C.  Fox. 

P.S. — My  collodion  contained  bromide  and  chloride  equal  to  eleven 
grains  of  nitrate  of  sitver. — 3.  B.  C.  F. 

[The  negatives  which  accompanied  Captain  Fox's  commnnioation 
allow  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  very  great  elaaticity  of  the  proceas 
in  respect  of  exposure,  for  that  which  received  only  fifteen  aeconde 
is  fully  exposed,  and  is  a  very  fine  negative;  while  that  which 
received  sixty  seconds  does  not  present  indioationa  of  being  orerdone. 
These  negatives  oaD  be  seen  at  onr  office  during  the  next  few  days. 


Bur  pToettt,  attracted  my  attention  from  the  Eaot  of  jonraelves  sad 
the  joum^  having  christened  a  similar  prooeaa  by  my  name.     Tlw 

Sallant  and  scientific  Captain  seems  to  have  been  uuaware  of  Iha 
LCt  that  my  firat  experiments  in  this  process  must  date  back  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  that  after  it  bad  been  practised  tiy  a  number  of  onr 
mpmbers  and  found  to  be  good,  Dr.  Nicol  brought  it  formally  before 
this  Society,  in  a  paper  published  in  The  Bbiiisb  Jodbmai.  of  Photo- 
oniPHT,  July  26,  1867,  and  thereafter  dasoribod  improvementa  on 
it  in  Tkb  British  Jookhal  PHorooRuaio  Almanac  for  1S68. 

A  ouriooB  coincidence  took  place  with  the  pablioalion  of  Umt 
paper,  as  with  many  other  new  diacoveriea,  improvements,  and 
adaptationa.  The  same  jonmal  (BninsB  Jodbnal  or  Photookapht) 
which  contained  the  paper  read  before  this  Society  eontainad  also  a 
note  by  the  Editors  stating  that  a  Mr.  Murdoch  (I  think  sneli  was  the 
name)  had  forwarded  for  poblication  a  process  so  similar  that  they 
migtit  be  called  identical.  Some  of  us  thought  this  gentleman  to  b« 
a  mythical  personage*  invented  by  some  sportive  aorreepondfliit ; 
but,  whether  so  or  not,  we  have  heard  no  mora  of  him,  and  the 
albamen-beer  process  has  by  general  consent  bean  ealled  "  Dariaa'a 
dry  process." 

As  practised  by  Captain  Abney,  however,  the  details  of  the  pnWMB 
are  somewhat  different,  and,  I  think,  somewhat  more  complicated.  Z 
have  gone  over  Captain  Abney's  moditiad  process  very  carefully  to 
ascertain  whether  I  could  improve  on  my  own  system,  and  bo  b«^ 
able  to  assist  tlioae  of  my  fellow-workers  who  nse  tliis  procesa  regn- 
larlj.  I  am  oonatrained  to  aay,  however,  that  in  my  hands-  it  does 
not  come  up  in  all  respects  to  the  old  standard,  although  giving  twj 
good  resnlta— batter  by  tve,  and  aurar,  than  many  of  tbe  mors  vannted 
dry  processes.  It  ia  a  peouliaritv  of  every  prooeaa  into  which  albaman 
ia  introduced  that  it  invariably  improves  the  ordinary  oollodioa 
n^alive. 

Since  tlie  laat  publication  of  any  words  of  mine  on  this  prooeaa  I 
have  made  a  number  of  little  improvemsnts,  which  in  working  may 
be  worth  formulising  and  placing  alongside  Captain  Abney's  method, 
so  that  anyone  wishing  to  practise  a  really  serviceable  and  reliable 
dry  process  may  have  no  difGculty  in  worUngone  which  has  snfGeient 
variability  and  elasticity  to  allow  of  sodi  dSerenoea  of  detaJ  aa  one 
onnoe  of  albumen  or  the  white  of  one  egg  to  ten  ounces  of  ale,  as  I 
use,  up  to  the  whites  of  four  eggs  or  fonr  ounces  to  balf-a-glas*  or  five 
ounces  of  beer,  as  Captain  Abney  uses ;  and  in  working  the  process 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  ioBiatad  upon  is  that  a  Uioroughly  porous 
collodion  alone  be  used  in  this  as  m  other  dry  processes,  withont 
which  not  one  of  them  can  be  succesBful. 

I  will  now  quote  shortly  from  the  N«»»  Almanae  the  gallant 
Captain's  method.  After  giving  instructionB  as  to  senaitiauig,  be 
says:— 

"Immerse  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  till  sU  tbe  greamneas  dii> 
appears,  and  then  wash  for  a  minate  or  two  under  tbe  tap.  If  distilled 
water  be  not  at  hand,  nse  ordinary  water  (rendered  shghtly  alkaline 
by  potash,  if  iron  be  suspected  as  an  impuritf)  which  nse  previously 
been  bialed  and  filtered  through  charcoal ;  boil  and  filter  through  cbar- 
ooaL  If  ^kaline,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  and  use  this  for  the 
first  washing.  Next  you  must  have  a  glass  of  beer  divided  in  tw* 
parts.  To  one  moat  bave  been  added  one  grain  of  pyrr^allie  aoid  to 
each  ounce  ;  the  other  muit  be  plain.  Tbe  white  <»  four  ewa  should 
have  iKen  lieaten  up  carefully,  and  to  each  white  one  fluid  orachm.  of 
ammonlu  Hhould  have  been  hret  added.  This  iafiltered  through  muslin, 
and  placed  in  a  bottle  alongside  tbe  two  beers.  To  a  half-ounce  of  Uis 
plain  beer  baU-an-oDaoe  of  the  albumen  must  be  added  in  a  small 
glass,  and  the  two  mixed  together  with  a  rod.  This  ia  flowed  on  the 
plate,  and  allowed  to  rest  on  it  half-a-minnte.      The  mixture  ia  then 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  BEER  AND  ALBUMEN  DRY 
PROCESS. 

#  Ffaotognphlo  Sooistr.] 

LooKiMO  over  the  pages  of  the  Photographio  Neu$  Ttar-Book  for 
It!Tl,  an  article  by  Capt.  Abney.  RE.,  page  83,  entitled  An  Atbumen- 


then  set  up  to  dry  spontaneously. 
I  now  proceed  to  describe  my  own  metbod  in  detail,  but  as  shortly  *s 
possible  consistently  with  stating  clearly  what  ia  necessary  :— 
I.  Albumenile  the  plate.  2.  CollodioniBe.  .  tl.  Bathe  it  in  tba 
usual  way  as  for  any  wet  or  dry  process,  then  wash  it  under  a  tap  or 
iu  a  dipping-bath  till  greasiness  disappears.  Do  not  wash  too 
thoroughly,  aa  that  tenda  to  make  the  plate  insensitive.  If  not 
washed  enough  it  tnms  brown — dacompoeea,  in  fact 

Tht  Pretervative. — After  draining,  the  following  preservative  ia 
need : — Strong  sweet  ale,  ten  onncea,  or  one-half  of  an  imperitl 
pint,  to  whi^  add  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  ailvM 
dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water,  or  use  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
the  bath  you  are  employing.  Stir  with  a  glass  rod,  and  allow  it 
to  settle ;  after  which  filter.  More  or  less  silver  must  be  nsed  si 
you  find  mora  or  less  eblorides  iu  tbe  beer,  but  always  leaving  a 

*  Ifot  lo.    Ur.  UordDch,  tonaartr  of  Dmid»  sad  oov  of  Leaden,  (sv*  op  all  dabni 

ta  tba  pncttt.  b«lng  atlsBsd  that  ba  hod  ' ' ■-■■--■     •» ■■ 

iDiiDlar.  althouib  not  Ihtfint  larsiitor.— Xl 
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mrplu  of  free  rilTer,  ftnd  aliaking  oeoaiioiiellf  till  tbe  bear  haa 
teluD  np  as  much  m  pouible  of  Ibe  silver,  ind,  if  oeoeMAry,  filter. 
Then,  baTJng  taken  the  whito  of  one  egg  [ona  ouaoe  of  albumen) 
amd  twenty  grains  of  gallic  acid,  a4d  tliese  to  the  beer  in  a  fortj- 
oonoe  bottle  witJi  a  few  pieces  of  broken  filaas  at  the  bottom  to 
aasist  in  meobanicaJly  mising  the  ingredients.  Shake  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  for  a  few  mtnates,  then  ulow  the  nhole  to  settle,  and 
either  decant  or  filler  as  may  be  convenient 

To  -^pply  t^  Preitrvativa. — After  washing  and  drainmg  tan  a 
■mall  quantity  over  the  plate,  allow  it  to  mn  off,  drain  it  for  a  few 
■eoooda,  ran  over  a  freah  lot  (whioh  will  do  for  first  coating  Uie  next 
pikta),  drain,  and  set  ap  to  dry.  The  more  rapidly  the  platea  are 
dried  the  beUer  they  are. 

DtMUtpmmt. — It  is,  I  beliere,  in  the  developmant  « here  there  ia 
amy  difiarenoa  in  many  of  the  varioiui  methot^  of  dry-plate  work: 
aina  it  ia  here  I  think  my  present  mode  la  superior  to  that  of 
Captain  Ahaey.  It  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  my  first  published 
method: — First,  wet  tha  pUla  all  oTor;  than,  if  there  be  any  doubt 
K>  to  orer-BXpaenre,  use  a  plain  aolution  of  pyro.  of  any  atraogth 
front  three  to  twenty  grains  per  ounce  of  water.  Tliia  may  be  left  in 
a  flat  bath  without  esaminalion  for  any  time  up  to  some  hours.  If 
fiilly  oot,  wash  and  intensify  as  usual;  if  not,  return  to  plain  pyro. 
for  a  longer  time.  But  this  is  seldom  needed,  the  alkaline  mode 
of  def  elopmeot  answering  admirably  for  this  method,  in  using  which 
I  take  tha  above  plaio  pyro.  and,  if  tha  image  do  not  begin  to  appear 
within  half-a-minuta.  I  add  to  it  afewdropaof  a  twelre-drop  solution 
of  ammonia /ortit  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  so  go  on  adding  till  I 
arrive  at  tiie  proper  strength.  No  bromide  of  potassiunk  is  required, 
as  the  preservative  itself  is  gndually  washed  into,  and  mixing  with 
(])«  aJkalina  developer  aol^  aa  a  restrainer  of  the  more  aoliva 

Were  it  for  nothing  else  bnt  this  one  improvement  I  would  hold 
the  beer  and  alhomen  pruervatitt  aa  the  boat  of  all  tha  numerous 
family  of  that  name,  inaamnoh  as  whatever  simphfies  a  prooeaa 
withont  saarifioing  any  other  essential  makea  it  at  oooa  more  certain 
and  more  desirabla.  Now  this  simplifies  the  metliod  of  alkaline 
davejopment,  and  makes  it  sa  easy  aa  tlis  ordinary  acid  mode— a 
claim  I  have  not  seen  made  for  any  other  preservative  or  metliod 
whatever. 

Another  advantage  is  the  power  a  few  drops  of  the  preservative 
givea  of  restraining  the  energy  of  tbe  developer,  whether  that  result 
&om  too  muoh  pyro^allic  aoid,  too  mnoh  ammonia,  or  too  muoh 
expoeore;  and  sobyjudiciously  arranging  tbe  devrloper  to  the  ex- 
poaure  of  the  oegative  securing  a  perfeot  picture,  whether  the  plate 
may  have  bad  much  or  little  exposure.  Aner  all,  exposure  is  merely 
a  eomparative  thing.  A  momentary  impact  of  actinic  force  is  qnite 
enongh  if  we  can  only  hit  on  the  developer  by  which  that  oanlie 
continued,  intensified,  and  developed. 

The  aame  preservative  may  be  used  with  hromids  emulaion  platea 
and  with  the  purely  bromiaed  collodion  bath  plates.  With  these  it 
is  in  no  reapeot  inferior  in  most  quslilics  to  any  other,  and  it  poasesaes, 
in  addition,  the  advantages  I  have  claimed  for  it.  If  additional 
rapidity  be  needed  it  is  oonferred  by  inoressing  the  proportions  of 
free  silver  and  of  gallic  or  pyrogallio  acida,  and  oantiously  reduoing 
tile  strangLh  of  the  beer-albumen  with  distilled  water. 
.  I  mtj  here  mention  that  I  nae  the  gallic  and  pyrogallio  acids  in- 
diacriminately.  If  one  be  not  at  hand  I  use  the  other.  This  mnst 
be  home  in  mind — the  more  rapid  the  prepared  platea  are  the  more 
perfectly  should  they  be  shielded  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
■hortar  time  tliey  should  be  kept  between  preparation  and  exposure. 
Captain  Ahney  mentions  two  months  as  tiie  time  during  which  he 
baa  Tonnd  the  plates  to  keep  well.  I  have  repeatedly  used  plates 
a^ihteen  months'  old  and  foond  them  quite  perfeot;  and  tonight  I 
lay  before  yon  a  negative  made  from  a  piale  prepared  a  year  ago  for 
Ur.  Dallas,  which  you  will  see  is  qaite  perfect. 

I  ^oold  like  to  mention  a  eingle  fact  as  to  the  keeping  after 
exposnre.  I  God  the  plate*  to  keep  well  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
after  that  time  the  image  aeewa  gradually  to  become  weaker,  and,  after 
aix  weeks  or  two  months,  tlie  image  that  remains  ia  a  mare  phantom, 
incapable  of  being  strengthened.  My  advice,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  these  plates  is  to  develope  them  as  soon  after  esposnra  as  possible, 
and  in  the  interval  between  exposure  and  development  keep  them 
free  from  dust  and  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 

And  now  a  last  word.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  determined 
on  a  suitable  dry  process,  and  to  those  dissatisfied  with  the  one  tliey 
are  at  present  nsing,  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  try  this  process  and  ynu 
irill  obtain  first-rat«  pUtes — equal  in  most,  and  superior  in  some, 
respects  to  wet  plates;  and,  ss  the  proper  methods  of  manipulation 
are  mastered,  yon  can  ctkolate  wiUi  abaolnte  oertaintv  on  securing 
firat-nte  negatives.  W.  H.  Dixize. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS.* 
Br  A  PsBiMiEric  PaoToo'sAFHaa. 
Spirit  photography  of  a  certain  kind  is  in  the  ascendant  just  at 
present.  Since  the  appearance  of  an  editorial  article  in  your  last 
volume,  in  which  was  described  the  grasping  by  fleshly  arms  and 
nnmsaking  of  a  spirit  in  one  case,  and  in  another  the  failure  of 
the  spirit  to  appear  when  tbe  medium  had  been  properly  tied  by 
editorial  fingers,  many  queer  events  have  taken  place.  Tliera  are 
two  young  lady  mediums  nnder  or  in  connaotion  with  whose  msdium- 
istio  powers  spirits  come  out,  show  themselves,  and  walk  about.  But, 
alas  J  one  of  them  was  lately  caught  and  held  fast  by  Mr.  Vulckmaon 
— a  gentleman  of  greatmental  attainments,  who  thus  became  aware  of 
the  ftuit  that  tha  "  ghost"  was  the  medium  herself  I  In  tbe  othitr  esse 
s  sister  of  Sergeant  Cox,  in  tbe  house  of  tliat  gentleman,  similarly 
clasped  and  nniaasksd  tbe  spirit  with  precisely  the  same  result 
Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R  S.  has,  however,  during  the  past  wuek, 
published  far  and  wide  bis  entire  belief  in  tiie  hoiinsty  and  integrity 
of  tbe  former  of  these  mndia,  and  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  not 
only  has  the  spirit,  not  the  tMdiuta,  submitted  herself  to  wliHt  may 
be  termed  a  personal  examination,  inoluding  the  use  nf  tbe  st<-tlio- 
■oope — proving  to  bis  salisraction  tbe  faot  of  complete  "  materiali- 
sation," tbe  medium  beiug  aeen  at  tlie  same  time— but  tbe  serial 
visitor  has  time  after  time  submitted  herself  so  pnti'-ntly  to  Mr. 
Crookes's  csmera  as  to  have  enabled  bim  to  seoure  forty-four 
n^iativas  by  the  magnesium  light  For  this  statement  and  a  gocid 
many  more  Mr.  Crookes  is  responsible.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say 
that  his  dietvm  is  not  received  everywhere  with  a  due  amount  of 
faith ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  siime  surmises  have  been  ventured 
respecting  the  part  which  may  have  been  taken  in  some  of  tli»-sa 
ghostly  visitations  by  a  servant  girl.  Surely  s  cool  investigator  like 
Mr.  Cronkes  would  not  allow  liimsclf  to  be  fooled  by  a  servant  girl. 
The  subject  will,  I  imagine,  be  brought  nnder  the  notice  of  llie 
Royal  Society. 

I  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Neilson's  eapilal  paper  very  much.  It  really 
smacks  of.  fresli  air  and  heathery  liills.  This  brings  to  my  mind  aa 
incident  narrated  by  a  Cockney  friend  of  miue  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  lour  in  Sootlaiid,  and  from  whom  I  learn  that  there  is  at 
least  one  magnificent  mountain  in  that  country.  He  bad  seen  and 
ascended  Ben  Neaie,  snd,  with  a  view  to  give  me  an  adrqnata 
impression  of  its  grandeur  and  altitude,  "Lor*  bless  you,"  ssid  he, 
"Primrose  Hill  wont  bear  comparison  with  it;  it's  far  biKherl" 
Tha  aaid  Primrose  Hill,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  provinciel  readers 
who  seldom  visit  tha  matropolie,  is  a  tiny  elevation  in  the  nortli-west 
district  <rf  London,  at  tlia  top  of  whii^  nursemaids  and  thefr  charges 
— the  latter  broogbt  in  peiambulaloTS — bask  in  tbe  snn.  I  hsve 
seen  photi^fiaplis  of  Soottish  scenery,  snd  I  think  my  friend  is 
right;  some  of  tlis  bills  in  the  north  ors  higher  than  Primrose  Hill, 
and  even  Holbom  and  Higfagate  hills  to  boot 

The  olaim  yon  make  on  behalf  of  tha  Silber  lamp  is  wiae;  that  is 
to  say,  you  olaini  nothing  for  it  bnt  good  making  and  fitting.  But 
passing  the  question  whether  these  form  tlia  material  for  a  patent 
worth  sixiy  thousand  pounds — the  sum  Mr.  Silber  ol>tained  fur  his 


through  to  tlia  foot  of  the  lamp,  and  an  aperture  in  the  side  tlirough 
which  to  pour  in  the  oil.  Two  worse  features  ooold  scarcely  hsve 
been  selected  ;  for  not  only  have  tlionsands  of  argand  lamps  bad 
these  pecnliarities  for  many  years,  hot  a  great  nnmber  of  ihe  Silber 
lamps  have  not  afA  them.  A  late  American  bumonrist  asys  that  a 
horse  is  tbe  "  onliest  thing  "  in  creation  that  will  bear  much  praising, 
and  there  is  no  lamp  yet  in  axistanca  that  will  stand  vary  much  of 
it;  but  that  Silber's  lamp  is  really  a  good  one  I  uubesitaiingly 
admit 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  oyanide  of  potassium  to  a 
use  not  contemplated  by  dealers  in  photographic  ana  alectro' metal- 
lurgical appliances,  A  favourite  rose- tree  which,  through  tlia 
ravages  of  green  fly  and  blight  of  some  peculiar  and  to  me  unknown 
kind,  had  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  was  marked 
for  destruction  at  no  distant  period.  It  occurred  lo  me  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  strong  wash  of  oysnida  to  its  sickly  and  offensive-looking 
boughs,  knowing  that  it  would  at  tbe  very  worst  only  hasten  its 
demise.  Accordingly  every  portion  was  soused  thoroughly  with  a 
strong  solution — probsbly  about  a  twenty-grain  one  or  theraabouts, 
for  I  did  not  weigh  the  material — and  after  being  allowed  to  remain 
on  for  about  an  houi  was  washed  off.  All  aaisksl  life,  I  need 
•  Concluded  tron  psft  M  -^     -_    ^  ^  .  -- 
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toaroely  observe,  beoame  extinct.  Next  monuDg  the  tree  appeared 
fteaher ;  in  fom  da;a  it  looked  boautiful ;  and  at  preaent,  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  CTanidiHing,  it  is  coversd  with  Terj  ohanuing  roses. 
On  one  branch,  carefully  marked,  I  allowed  the  cyanide  to  remain 
without  washing.    In  three  days  it  was  deatioyed. 

As  M  mnoh  is  at  the  present  moment  being  said  aboat  what  has 
been  termed  the  "  dualing-on"  prooese,  it  maybe  worth  while  for  me 
to  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  it  was  pubhcly  described  in  a  lecture, 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  F.  Jonbert,  on  May  23,  1861. 
The  following  wu  the  sensitive  mixtnta  then  recommcdded   by 

Satnrated  solation  of  biohromate  of  ammonia...  5  parts. 

Honey 3     „ 

Atbnmen 3    „ 

DieLUled  water  20  to  30    „ 

tSix  well  together,  and  filter  before  uaing.  Wa  have  not  advanced 
vtry  fax  in  this  dicMtion  since  the  above  fonnula  was  published 
thirteen  yeara  ago. 


At  a  reoeut  meeting  of  the  Vienna  FhotoKraphic  Society  Herr  Carl 
Matzner  gave  some  particulars  by  which  he  eftecta  enlargements  by 
development  on  albnmenised  paper.  We  have  pleasure  in  giving  an 
aooonnt  of  his  formnlie. 

He  prepares  first  a  bath  of  one  part  of  silver  to  eight  parts  of 
water,  and  after  the  crystals  have  been  fully  dissolved  adds  a  tenth 
part  of  a  dilute  solation  of  citric  acid,  stirring  or  shaking  the 
mixtore  the  while.  Oood  and,  when  possible,  strong  albumenised 
paper  is  then  chosen  and  plnnged  into  the  bath,  so  that  the  back 
eqaally  with  tbs  front  may  be  coated  by  the  aolution.  After  three 
mmutea'  immersion  the  aheet  is  hang  up  in  a  room  totally  dark,  and 
allowed  to  dry  slonly.  This  paper  maat  be  kept  from  the  daylight 
much  more  carefully  than  ordinary  silvered  paper.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared one  or  two  days  before  using ;  for,  on  account  of  the  acid,  it 
will  remain  eight  days  or  more  quite  white. 

We  now  come  to  tte  impression : — This  may  be  taken  either  in  the 
printing-frame  or  in  the  aolar  camera  through  an  enlargement.  A 
fourth  or  fifth  of  an  ordinary  exposure  is  given,  and  when  tbers  is 
just  a  faint  image  viaible  the  sheet  is  removed  to  the  dark  room, 
there  to  be  further  dealt  with. 

The  development  may  be  either  proceeded  with  at  onoe  or  left  till 
another  day.  Should  the  sheet  be  covered,  without  preparation,  with 
acidulated  pyrogaUic  aoid  the  whites  would  oome  oat  first  a  yellow 
and  then  a  brownish  hne;  and,  to  gnard  against  this  evil,  Herr 
Matzner  has  recourse  to  the  following  plan :— The  sheet  ia  laid  first 
in  a  clean  tray,  which  ia  a  little  larger  than  the  sheet,  care  being 
taken  that  the  room  is  well  darkened,  and  then  distilled  water  is 

E cured  over  it,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  sheet  are  covered  with  it, 
ut  not  much  more.  When  this  is  aooompliBhed — and  it  will  be  an 
advantage  if  a  few  drops  of  silver  solu^on  be  added  to  the  water  in 
the  dish — the  tray  is  raised  at  one  end  so  Uiat  the  water  may  run  to 
the  lower  oomer,  and,  when  it  is  a  whole  sheet  that  is  operated 
upon,  one  and  a-half  ounce  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  then  poured 
over  its  BUT&ce.  This,  mixed  with  the  water,  is  now  agitated  baek- 
warda  and  forwards  over  and  under  the  sheet  for  abont  five  minutes 
nntil  the  paper  becomes  quite  soaked.  After  this  preliminary  the 
actual  development  is  proceeded  with. 

Throngh  the  action  of  the  aoid  the  albnmenised  paper  has  beoome 
transparent,  and  the  greateat  difficolty  of  sU— the  difficulty  of  the 
penetrating  of  the  pyrogaUic  aoid  through  the  paper — is  now  much 
lightened.  Concentrated  pyrogaUic  acid,  acidified  with  glacial  acetic 
aoid,  is  now  poured  over  tbe  sheet,  and  the  tray  moved  slowly  as 
before.  Tbe  image  will  come  up  slowly,  and  in  about  half-an- hoar's 
time  will  be  quite  strongly  out  with  good,  strong  shadows,  nnless  the 
temperature  be  very  low.  Should  the  image  not  thus  attain  the 
desired  intensity  it  may  be  strengthened  by  using  a  few  drops  of  the 
silver  eolation  above  given,  and  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  way. 
When  it  is  sufficiently  developed  it  must  be  thoronghly  washed  to 
clear  it  from  the  free  chloride  and  the  acid,  and,  with  a  final  rinse 
in  distilled  water,  may  then  be  subjected  to  toning. 

Almost  any  toning  bath  will  do,  provided  it  be  but  half  the  ordinary 
strangth.  The  water  ia  poured  all  away  from  tlie  print  in  tiie  tray, 
and  rapidly  replaced  by  weak  toning  bath.  So  soon  as  there  is  any 
«gn  of  a  change  of  colour  the  sheet  should  be  taken  out,  washed, 
and  plaosd  in  the  hypo,  bath  for  fixing.  This  fixing  must  be  care- 
fully done,  seeing  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  sheet  has  been  silvered  ; 
and  when  aocompUahed  the  subsequent  washing  should  demand 


equal  care,  although  there  ia  nothing  otherwise  special  in  the  troatfc- 
ment  of  the  print  subsequent  to  toning. 

In  Older  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  tones  a  email  quantity  ot  ft 
gold  solution  Is  added  to  the  fixing  bath  the  day  before  it  is  used,  tli* 
soda  being  stirred  rapidly  all  tlie  time.  The  strength  of  the  b»tla 
is  one  pari  of  hyposulphite  to  twelve  parts  of  water. 

Tlie  process  is  a  rather  expensive  one,  except  for  these  important 
kinds  of  picture,  and  the  fixing  batli  demands,  to  begin  with,  at  lesst 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gold ;  but  it  may  be  used  repeatedly,  Herr 
Matznar  thinks,  vrithout  evil  effects. 


MONTHLY    SPIRIT    OF    THE    JOURNALS. 

[A  eaauB-iaiaXim  to  tlia  Kdlnbnifh  Phobognphlo  Sod*^.] 
Whsh  I  undertook  to  bring  together  as  au  experiment,  and  al  tha 
request  of  the  committee,  the  Monthly  Spirit  of  tht  JoamaU,  I  littis 
thought  of  the  trouble  it  would  involve ;  and  I  can  only  liopa  that 
I  the  next  volunteer  who  takes  it  up  may  be  able  to  give  yoa  at  oaca  K 
I  more  practical  and  a  more  useful  digest  than  I  have  done.  I  bava 
neceasarily  overlooked' many  of  the  points  deserving  notice ;  and,  ia. 
condensing  theae  extracts,  I  have  been  unable,  mainly  through  want 
of  time,  to  connect  them  as  I  would  have  desired.  So  the  will  rnUBt 
be  taken  for  the  deed. 

Aniline  colours  have  been  again  recommended  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
tinting  photographs  and  photographic  paper.  I  do  not  aerionslj 
object  to  their  nse,  but  remind  those  who  wish  to  try  them  that  when 
used  as  pigments  on  silver  prints  they  are  the  most  unstable  of  all 
colours,  as  the  folios  of  many  a  dealer  in  coloured  phott^raphs  cooU 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  wishes  to  know  what  will  remove  the  stams  erf 
alkaline  pyrogEdlio  acid  development  from  the  fingen.  I  think,  if  be 
tries,  he  will  find  that  tartaric  acid  with  warm  water,  freely  applied 
I  Willi  a  brush,  will  overcome  his  difficulty,  followed  with  nand 
I  soap,  or,  still  better,  pumice  and  rubber  sponge. 

The  mnlancholy  position  into  which  the  London  Fhotograpiuo 
Society  has  drifted,  and  the  quantity  of  leading  articlea  and  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject,  induces  me  to  suggest  that  if  the  Parent 
Society  would  adopt  the  rule  existing  in  our  Socie^ — namely,  ot 
one-third  of  the  counoil  retiring  annually,  such  retiring  membeoa 
being  incapable  of  re-election  for  a  year—their  greatest  difficult 
would  be  overcome.  A  good  addition  to  this  would  be  a  rsdaotian  of 
the  number  of  the  vice-praaidents,  and  their  removal  by  seniorl^ 
in  the  same  way.  Whether  a  Umitation  of  time  ahould  be  applied  ta 
the  holder  of  the  president's  obair  is  a  mora  delicate  question ;  but 
our  role  of  annual  election,  with  the  power  of  re-election,  is  a  soand 
and  a  healthy  one,  and  one  which  would  obviate  eveiy  diflicaltj'. 
Of  course,  in  a  national  society  proxies  must  be  allowed,  even  thou^ 
they  are  often  abuaed. 

Mr.  Gordon  Ramsay  enggests  the  nse  of  three  small  ringB  of 
rubber  on  the  triangular  top  of  the  stand,  to  save  scratching  tha 
bottom  of  the  camera.  I  would  like  to  aak  him  to  fit  these  to  tha 
more  usual  circular  tripod  head,  and  he  would  find  it  difficult. 
These  loose  rings  he  would  also  find  a  nuisance  if  he  lost,  broke,  or 
forgot  one  of  them.  Let  him  try  my  plan— as  shown  to  this  So<uetj 
tliree  or  four  years  ago — of  getting  a  groove  cut  or  oast  in  the  solid 
iron  or  brsas  of  the  top,  and  inserting  therein  a  strlt>  of  vulcanised 
rubber  projecting  slightly  from  ths  sorface  all  roand.  He  would 
then  find  that  not  only  will  he  have  secured  his  darling  camera  from 
scratching,  but  he  would  also  find  that  the  adhesiveness  of  tha 
mbber  makes  his  camera  a  great  deal  firmer  and  more  rigid. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  on  April 
10th,  M.  Rennaod,  member  of  the  French  Aeronautic  Society, 
begged  the  former  society  to  photograph  a  bird  in  the  act  of  flight. 
The  chairman  aaid  the  tiling  was  imposaible ;  notliing  but  a  blur 
could  be  got,  which  would  teach  nothing.  Still,  however,  tlie  societj 
could  try  the  experiment,  and  he  himself  meant  to  try.  Do  so,  M. 
Ferrier,  and  if  yoa  are  as  successful  as  our  townsman,  Mr.  John 
Lennie,  you  wiU  have  nothing  to  regret.  His  stereograph  of  the 
seashore,  with  a  flying  gull,  was  simply  perfect.  It  was  taken  fully 
ten  years  wo. 

A  claim  has  been  made  by  that  careful  eiporimantaliat,  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  for  au  improvement  in  the  collodio- bromide  plates  by  the 
omission  of  washing  and  the  introduction  of  albumen  into  the  pre- 
servative, so  forming  an  albuminate  of  silver  in  tbe  film.  Apart 
from  chemical  reaeone  which  have  been  daalt  willi  by  the  Kditora  of 
TuE  Bniiisu  Journal  of  Photoob&PUT,  there  are  other  good  reasons 
why  washing  may  he  dispensed  witli.  and  albuminate  of  silver  formed 
in  the  films.  Assume  an  accurately- balanced  bromide  emnleion 
without  excess  of  nitrate,  and  all  that  ia  wanted  to  make  the 
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preserrfttiTe  flov  eialj  ia  one  of  two  thinRa — either  saoh  a  putial 
e-vaporfttion  of  the  solveDCs  of  the  collodion  before  dipping  in  the 
preMrrative  bath  m  woald  allow  easj  covering  and  psnetratiou  hj 
it  of  tli9  film  without  deoompOHition,  nhicli  I  tliluk  may  be  eaeilf 
DaaDagedi  or  addinK.  as  I  have  done,  apirita  of  wins  to  the  beer 
and  albumen  preBervative,  or  any  other  containing  albumen,  Buffi- 
ei«Qt  to  allow  the  preeervBtiva  ana  ooltodion  to  attach  themselvea  to 
e«ch  other,  and  the  thing  ie  done.  All  that  ia  wanted  is  to  give  time 
batwaen  prepariiiK  the  plate  and  preserring  it.  With  snoh  a  preaer- 
vative,  wbioh  ia  of  the  nature  of  a  Tamiah,  it  is  well  to  use  a  little 
■pirite  ia  the  developer  to  allow  of  more  perfect  penetration  by  the  de- 
veloping agents.  What  our  Editors  aay  as  to  the  throwing  down  of  tite 
klbamen,  &o,,  Boems  to  me  of  little  conBequenoa,  as  I  know  by  many 
ezperimenta  that  a  Bmali  quantity  of  albamen  may  remain  in  aolution 
ia  presence  of  alcohol  and  Hulphuric  ether,  anda  very  minute  quantity 
IB  soffictent  for  the  purpose ;  indeed,  it  ia  possible  to  oombine  collo- 
dion directly  with  albumen,  all  that  is  necessary  being  the  expoBUre 
of  a  large  Burbce  of  albumen  (say  in  thin  BcaleaJ  to  a  rather  aqueooB 
■ample  of  collodion,  combined  with  gentle  heat  and  agitation, 
CoQudion  bo  treated  requires  no  preservative,  the  washing  of  the 
plate  being  sufficient;  and  the  best  proof  that  the  albumen  has 
entered  into  combination  is  the  character  of  two  plates  taken  from 
the  collodion  so  treated  and  not  ao  treated.  Albumen,  in  whatever 
.  fbrm  applied,  invariably  improves  the  character  of  tlie  ooltodion 
iDBage :  and  I  feel  perfeoll;  certain  that  I  will  be  borne  out  in  saying 
that  in  e*ery  case  the  alburaeuoDS  clasB  of  preservative  gives  tlie  beat 
qoalitj  of  negative.  Many  other  reaeoua  might  be  adduced. 
fiaaaons,  however,  are  not  wanted,  but  experimente  are ;  and  I  only 
givB  them  beoauae  they  have  not  yet  been  adduced.  The  general 
question  of  the  formation  of  an  albuminate  of  silver  in  the  film 
■eema  to  me  to  be  not  only  an  easy  one  to  solve,  but  one  that  has 
been  solved  over  and  over  again  in  all  tlie  albamenoua  dry  proceaaes. 

The  introduction  of  Rosa's  new  symmetrical  lenses  calls  for  a  word 
of  notice.  Has  anyone  seen  or  got  one  of  them  ?  According  to  the 
description  given  of  them  they  are  made  on  the  Steinheil  model,  but 
corrected  for  colour.  One  cannot  be  always  buying  new  lensea, 
some  of  which,  after  all,  sometimes  tarn  out  no  better  tiian  the  older 
ones.  My  impression  of  theae,  from  a  cursory  examination  of  one* 
of  them,  is  that  the  principle  ia  good,  and  tliat  they  ought  to  supply 
a  felt  want.  If  they  give,  aa  atated,  finer  definition  than  the  doublet 
of  1804.  they  will  be  good  indeed ;  for  one  of  my  fioeat  lenaea  ia  of 
that  make,  and  I  have  not  met  its  match  in  any  other  lens  for  that 
partioular  quality. 

Weston's  rotary  bumishei  has  been  mentioned,  and  I  bring  a  few 
prints  to  show  the  action  of  the  instrument.  I  may  mention  that  I 
think  it  frightfully  dear.  The  bumiaher  itself  seems  to  be  mnde 
from  chilled  caat  iron.  It  is  said  to  be  an  alloy— not  steel ;  and  it 
loolca  more  like  cast  iron  than  anything  elae  I  know.  The  prints 
moat  be  finished  in  the  touching  before  being  burnished,  otherniae 
the  touching  ahows  very  badly.  The  alightast  speck  of  dust,  also,  is 
&tal  to  the  effect 

The  blaeblead  dnsttng-oD  process  has  apparently  met  with  much 
tavonz.  Have  any  of  our  a^ent  experimentalists  tried  it  yet?  It 
ia  so  fully  described  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty.  I  should,  in 
the  Sode^'s  interest,  like  to  hear  the  reanlta. 

Matzner'a  developing  process  for  albumeniaed  prints  was  read 
before  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society.  This  process,  shortly  stated, 
consists  of  silvering  the  paper  by  immersion  in  a  Bilrer  bath  which  has 
been  acidified  with  citric  acid  at  ten  per  cent.,  printing  till  the  image  is 
&intly  visible,  developing,  or  rather  Strang theuiug,  by  saturation 
with  distilled  water,  face  downwards,  adding  a  lot  of  glacial  acetic 
aold,  and,  when  quite  wet,  a  saturated  aolntion  of  gallic  acid,  with, 
if  necessary,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  silver.  Snrely  this  is  not 
such  a  discovery  as  to  deserve  the  reward  the  discoverer  (save  the 
mark!}  wished  the  society  to  presert  him  with  for  doing  them  the 
honour  of  publishing  it. 

CAguletion  of  albumen  on  paper  has,  according  to  the  agreeable 
French  ooriespondent  of  the  Neici  [M.  IiBcan)  been  occupying  the 
minds  of  soma  of  our  French  eonfrefet,  and  he  chronicles  the  fact 
that  M.  Xhierere  JUi,  of  Breales,  had  succeeded  in  doing  this  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  bath— no  new  addition,  one  would  aay. 
But  M.  Lacan  should  know  that  this  is  a  perfectly  easy  tiling  to  do. 
and  that  it  ia  done  to  a  certain  extent  commercially.  I  brought 
before  this  Society,  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  method  invented  by 
Mr.  Wood,  of  this  city,  viz.,  acting  on  the  paper  with  steam  in  a 
dosed  chamber,  varying  times  being  used  according  as  llie  albumen  is 
wiKhed  to  be  more  or  leaa  completely  cosguUted.  I  have  made  the 
albnmenised  surface  so  hard  by  this  process  that  the  paper  became 
qtiite  waterproof,  and  in  this  state  have  found  it  atmnst  inipofBiblo  to 
get  tba  Bilver  to  attach  itself  to  the  albumen.     Some  mechanical 


uses  might  be  found  for  such  paper,  say  for  waterproofing  insides  of 
dishes,  &c.    Photographic  use  it  has  none,  but  where  the  coagulation 

is  made  leas  perfect  the  surface  is  improved,  the  bath  does  not 
become  discoloured,  and  the  paper  is  in  every  way  improved ;  it  also 
keeps  better.  The  paper,  however,  ia  slower  to  tone.  The  ordinary 
double  albumeniaed  paper  of  commerce  is  prepared  in  this  way  for 
the  first  coating,  the  second  bein^  dona  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
flotation,  or  sometimes  by  brushing  on  very  oarefuUy  to  avoid 
bubbles,  and  in  this  way  a  very  brilliant  surface  is  produced. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  items  noticeable  in  the  month's  journals 
which  I  have  thought  worthy  of  comment  or  diacuasion  this  evening, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  tried  and,  if  found  right,  accepted;  or, 
if  wrong,  sent  to  the  limbo  of  forgetfutnese. 

^_^__^^^__^  ^-  H.  DiviEs. 


The  Auatedr's  Fhotoobafhic   Gdi 
By  W.  J.  Sullman. 

London :  C.  D.  BmrB  kSD 
That  Mr.  Stillman  possesaea  an  immense  fund  of  practical  photo- 
graphic kuonledge  it  would  be  quite  aupeifluous  on  our  pert  to 
ioform  our  readers,  who  are  aware  of  the  numerous  practical  hhits — 
hints  derived  from  actual  experiment — which  be  hae  from  time  to 
time  contributed  to  photographic  aerial  literature.  Few,  if  any,  who 
have  BO  distinguished  themselves  have  failed  to  provoke  the  wish  that 
they  would  collate  such  varied  experiences,  and  present  tliem  fui 
reference  and  guidance  in  a  maltam-in-pUTvo  form — in  a  shape  ia 
which  the  pith  of  the  knowledge  so  laboriously  acquired  should  be 
given  shorn  of  the  unnecessary  omaturs  with  which  it  is  some- 
times overlaid  when  published  in  the  journals.  This  ia  jnst  what 
Mr.  Stillman  has  done  in  his  Guide  Book,  which,  as  stated  on  ila 
title-page,  is  "  a  oomplete  ritwne  of  the  moat  useful  dry  and  wet 
collcidion  proceaaes."  The  manual  is  dedicated  to  the  members  of 
the  Amateur  Field  Club,  with  which  body  the  author  is  connected. 

Speaking  of  amateurs,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Stillman  does 
ample  justice  to  those  of  our  own  country  by  stating  that  the  number 
of  Bliilful  amatflurs  here  is  very  considerable,  the  work  exhibited  by 
some  of  them  being  "  literally  the  very  beat  of  its  kind  the  world 
can  show ;"  and  he  only  atates  what  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
rise  and  progreas  cf  our  art-science  will  endorae  when  be  says  that 
"  the  investigations  and  elaborate  scientific  experiments  which  soma 
of  them  have  undertaken  and  carried  throuKh  have  bo  completely 
explored  the  ground,  and  eo  largely  aided  to  establish  its  practice, 
that,  more  than  any  other  study  allied  to  science,  it  may  ba  called 
the  result  of  amateur  investigation.  Even  of  Ihoae  who  have 
become  profeasional  photograph  era,  so  many  were  amateurs  drawn 
into  it  Irom  pure  love  of  it,  fasoinaled  by  the  artistie  charm  inherent 
in  it,  and  drawn  to  a  more  devoted  allegiance  to  Nature  by  the  closer 
insight  it  has  given  into  bar  traitB,  that,  while  it  will  scarcely  he 
admitted  by  general  consent  to  a  position  among  tlie  fine  arts,  wa 
find  it  impossible  to  deny  tbe  title  of  artist  to  some  of  them,  or  of 
an  essentially  artistic  character  to  tlje  occupation— so  many  oppor- 
lauities  does  it  offer  for  the  display  of  the  artistic  instincts  and  per- 
ceptions." 

Speaking  from  an  iulimale  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Stillman,  ' 
we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say  whether  lie  is  most  at  home  in 
treating  of  the  Esstbetics,  the  mecliauica,  the  chemistry,  the  philoso- 
phy, or  the  manipulations  of  photograpliy ;  for  he  is  thoroughly 
fiu  fait  in  all  these  departments,  and  manages  to  find  time  to  prose- 
cute researches  in  each,  notwithstanding  tlie  persistent  whirls  of  the 
politico -literary  life  in  which  he  ia  profess!  on  ally  engaged. 

Paasing  over  the  principal  text  of  the  manual,  in  which  directions 
for  taking  negatives  are  given  under  the  elastic  assumptions  that 
commercial  dry  plates  are  to  be  used,  or  that  the  wet  collodion 
process  is  to  be  practised,  and  paasing  further  equally  minute  instruc- 
tions for  obtaining  prints  from  negativea.  we  arrive  at  the  Appendix, 
which  reminds  us  very  much  of  what  is  said  respecting  tlie  postscript 
to  a  lady's  letter,  namely,  that  in  it  matters  of  paramount  iin- 
portsnca  are  sure  to  be  found.  Mr.  Stillmnn's  Appendix,  which  is 
arranged  under  five  distinct  hesdings,  will  be  fouud  ia  contain 
smple  stores  of  information  exceedingly  useful,  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  hints  on  baths  and  bath  BolutiouB ;  filtration  and  pinholes ; 
dry  processes — including  those  of  Major  Hussell.  Ur.  Gordon,  Dr. 
Tanpenut,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  of  Mr.  Stillman  himself; 
developers,  both  acid  and  alkaline,  both  weak  and  strong ;  photo- 
graphing  in  the  field  and  in  tropical  regions;  coQcluding  with  hinli  > 
CUD  ceming  lenses.  "  i-,,;  ..^ ,.    -^-  ^-  ^-    .  .  ..^ 
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Beinft  wsU  anva  Uiat  ^r.  StiOmtui  had  "worked  ont"  t.  modifi- 
catioD  of  a  previoaalj-aiiating  emnlaion  procoBB — whioh  modification, 
as  ne  knew  from  experience,  drea  ffood  resnlta — we  lost  no  time  in 
searching  throuf;h  the  pages  of  tha  Guide  Book  for  hie  exeerpta  on 
thia  intereeting  aQujeet,  and  foand  it  in  the  Appendix.  We  conolade 
by  giving  an  abstract  of  tlia  prooeas.  ThepyroxyliQeiamadefrom — 
"  Papur  Joitph lOU  graina. 

Sulphuric  aoid  (1940)    0  onnoea. 

Nitrio  awd  (1«0)  3      ,< 

Water  1  oz.  3  drachma. 

Temperature  UO*.    Immeraion,  twenty  minutea. 
"  Uake  the  plain  oollodion  aa  follows : — 

Pjrox;Uue 100  grains. 

Aloohol  (-826) &  onnoea. 

Ether,  reot. 2^     „ 

Nitrate  of  Bilrer  (finely  pulverised) SO  grains. 

AgiUte  and  keep  warm  till  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  haa  diisolved, 
when  allow  to  depose.  After  two  weeks  draw  off,  and  aensitise  by 
adding  to  eaoli  three  onaoes  one  ounce  of  ether  and  tliirly-two 
grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  palverjsed  as  finely  aa  poaaible, 
and  when  this  lias  had  time  to  dlaaolve  completely — say  after  six 
hours,  with  occasional  af;itation — add  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
ailrer.  Agitata  oooMionalty  for  several  hours ;  add  to  it  five  minims 
per  ounoe  of  an  alcnholic  aotation  of  gum  ammoniao.  To  prepara 
this  pulverise  the  gum,  and  on  one  ounae  of  the  powder  pour  two 
ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  agitate  for  a  few  minntes,  two  or 
tliree  times,  and  then  leave  to  depose,  when  pour  off  the  clear 
portion  fur  uae.  It  will  require  sererai  days  to  depose.  I  have 
Kept  this  emulsion  for  ais  monthe  without  any  change  being 
peroeptible." 

No  advanced  worker  in  photography  can  afford  to  be  without 
■neh  an  excellent  little  manual  aa  that  of  Hi.  StUlman. 
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Preaiden 


h  in»t.,— Mr.  J.  Spiller,  P.C.S., 

The  minates  of  She  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  and  Mr, 
Richard  J.  Friiwell,  F.C.8.,  admitted  a  member, 

Mr.  J.  H.  DALLMirnt  made  a  oommonioation  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Monckhoven,  the  raault  of  which  was  a  proof,  by  apectroacopio 
aoalyais,  that  Dr.  Yagel  waa  miatakan  in  aaierting  that  by  anch  appli- 
cationa  aa  those  of  condline  or  aiiah)gona  oolonring  matters  to  the  film 
any  inoreaaa  of  seuiitiveneaa  coold  be  obtained  for  red  and  yellow  rays. 
Thia  aflbrdad  another  proo^  in  addition  to  that  recently  given  by 
Mr.  Spiller  and  Mr.  Stillman,  that  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  wss  right  in  the 
,  adverse  podtioo  he  took  np  reapecting  this  hypotheiii.  wa  hope 
to  be  able  to  pnblish  Dr.  Monckhoven's  paper  in  our  next  iaaue. 

Captain  Aamr,  who  had  tried  several  experiments,  was  quite  of  the 
aame  opinion  aa  Dr.  Monckhoven  and  the  other  gentlemeti. 

Thanhs  were  awarded  to  the  anthor  of  the  paper,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  for  his  explanations. 

The  next  bDaineas  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  Oelafine  at  a  Vekielt 
for  SolabU  Sain  in  ttf  Prodvciian  of  If^aliw*,  by  Mr.  J.  King,  u> 
abatraot  of  which  was  given  by  the  Preaident ;  which  paper  in  torn  was 
followed  by  one  entitled  A  Few  Note»  o»  Alkaiine  Deedopment,  by 
Colonel  Stnart  Wortley.  This  paper,  by  permiaaion  of  the  anthor,  and 
like  the  two  which  had  jnat  preceded  it,  was  taken  aa  read,  and  thanks 
awarded.  Two  negativea,  illastrative  of  the  points  in  the  paper,  were 
exhibited ;  on  these  we  shall  have  some  remarks  when  we  pnoliah  the 
paper  itself,  whidi  we  expeot  to  obtain  for  our  next  number. 

lbs  fourth  paper  waa  by  Mr.  K.  Kennett,  On  the  OeUlino-Bromide 
Proctn*  and  tlie  Preparad'on  qf  a  Dry  PeUitU,  It  was  read  tn  txltTUa, 
and  will,  Bventnally,  be  presented  to  our  readen.  Several  negatives  and 
trausparenciea  were  exhibited. 

After  a  few  remarka  by  the  Chairman,  who  proposed  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  the  anthor, 

Mr.  Jabbz  UiroBES  desorilied  some  triala  be  had  made  with  gelatino- 
pelliole  platea  within  the  last  few  days,  the  result  of  them  being  to 
eatabliih  in  his  mind  the  fact  that  theaa  dry  plates  were  as  senaitive 
aa  wet  ooUodioD  platen,  their  delicacy  and  perfecti(ni  being  also  quite  as 
good. 


At  the  cloae  of  the  meeting  the  members  examined  the  gelatana  uMp 
tivei,  and  also  several  apeatraoopio  photographs  aent  by  Dr.  Mon^ 
hoven  in  illuatratioa  of  his  paper,  a  microsoope  naving  been  provided  if 
Mr.  DsUmeyer  for  this  purpose. 

The  proceedings  then  tenuinated. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tm  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Sodety  was  held  at  tho  BIUm 
Societywi  Rooms,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,   the  Srd  inat., — tha 
Preaident,  Mr.  R,  Q.  Mnir,  in  the  chair. 

The  minntes  of  tiie  previona  meeting  ware  read  and  q>prov«d,  and  fta 
following  gentlemen  were  admitted  OTdinai;  memben : — Meaar*.  Jdha 
Lesaela,  Qrierson  Q.  Mitohdl,  and  John  Murray  OartabaraL 

Tlie  CuAiKiUN  aaid  that  before  procaeding  to  tha  ordhiai;  banaesB 
of  the  evening,  he  had  to  intimata  the  praeeotation  to  the  Swaa^y  tt 
two  very  handiNms  gifts — an  oak  bookoaae  by  Mr.  Unrray  Gartahor^ 
and  a  Hoe  copy  of  Rejlander's  Two  Way*  ttf  Life,  by  the  family  of  their 
late  fellow-member,  Mr.  James  Wood.  Some  three  weeks  ago,  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr,  Gartshora,  he  and  the  two  aecretaries  had  viaitad 
KaveUtone,  and  spent  s  very  pleasant  day  in  examining  the  hoaae  aad 
grouads.  Aa  one  of  the  outdoor  meetinga  was  intended  to  be  heU 
there,  the  members  would  see  that  it  waa  a  perfect  mine  of  photographk 
wealth.  In  one  of  the  rooms  Mr.  Gartahore  ahowed  them  the  bookout^ 
which,  in  conieqnenoe  of  alterationa,  bad  been  removed  from  tholibran; 
and  kindly  offered  it  to  the  Society  if  it  would  be  of  any  nae  to  the 
membera.  They,  of  ooutss,  gladly  uwepted  the  offer,  and  he  might  add 
that,  in  addition  to  its  intrmsia  vshie,  it  waa  said  to  have  the  atiU 
higher  merit  of  having  been  designed  by  Sir  Walter  Soott. 

Mr.  W.  H.  D^vna  aaid  that  no  more  acceptable  gift  ooold  have  ba«n 
received,  as  the  membera  were  aware  that  the  committee  had  baeo  for 
the  past  two  or  three  yeara  looking  ont  for  a  suitable  bookcaae  in  which 
to  keep  the  literary  and  artistic  property  of  tlie  Society.  Ha  moved 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thsnke  to  the  libarfd  donor. 

Mr.  W.  Neilsok  seconded  the  motion,  and  requested  the  Secretary 
to  convey  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Oartahore. 

Mr.  Ttort,  in  praposing  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ocntveyed 
to  die  family  (rfthe  late  Mr.  Wood,  aaid  that  he  was  glad  that  the 
Society  now  poaaeaaed  a  copy  of  Bejlander's  intereating  pictnre.  It 
waa  the  first  and,  perhapa,  moat  luooeaafnl  attempt  at  oombiuatiMi 
printing,  and  had  excited  much  intereat  and  diacnaaion  at  the  time  of 
its  pubuoation. 

Mr.  Wakchofi  aeoonded  the  motioD. 

The  Seoretat?  was  requested  to  get  it  snitably  framed  with  a  view  to 
ita  preservation. 

'Aie  FnssiDUiT  then  aaid  that  the  busineaa  committee  had  for  acsna 
time  been  anxious  that  some  member  should  uodertake  to  bring  before 
each  meeting  a  short  paper  consisting  of  brief  gleaninga  frona  the 
pbntographio  journals,  with  aa  brief  comments  or  cnticiams — the  spirit 
of  the  journals,  in  point  of  fact;  hnt  they  had  not  till  now  succeeded  in 
inducing  any  one  to  undertake  the  dn^.  Mr.  Daviea,  however,  had 
consented  to  make  a  beginning,  and  would  now  read  the  first  paper. 
[See  page  280,] 

Mr.  TuNKY,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Baviea's  observatums  rwaidrag 
Obemetter'a  prooeaa  for  the  reprodootion  of  n^^tivea,  obaerved  that  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea  aeemed  in  high  dudgeon  at  flerr  Ohenietter  for  claiming  to 
he  the  originator  of  the  proceas,  and  said  that  it  waa  nothing  more  uta 
■  modifioatJoD  of  one  previonsly  published  by  him.  If  that  be  so,  then 
moat  assuredly  Mr.  "Lot,  ooiUd  not  claim  originality  in  tbe  publication, 
OS  his  was  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  tiiat  published  by  M. 
Camaraac,  and  one  patented  by  M.  Joubert  at  least  four  years  previously. 
He  htmscJf  had  been  working  in  the  same  direction  u  eany  aa  ISK!, 
and  had  got  fair  results  by  adding  bichromate  of  potash  to  a  mixtore  of 
dextrine  and  allmmen,  eipoaio|[  under  a  negsdve  or  positive,  and 
brushing  on  the  lampblack,  or  oarbon  got  by  holding  a  piece  of  glsa 
over  a  burning  candle. 

Mr.  Davns  aaid  that  photof|raphic  inventora  and  experimentalisis 
should  he  diligent  readers  of  tbe  journals,  otherwiae  they  would  moat  o«- 
tainly  he  conatantly  getting  into  hot  water.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
many  unsound  claims  were  made  in  ignorsnce  of  what  had  been  dons 
before,  but  he  waa  equally  sure  that  many  were  made  in  oonnectioa  with 
which  that  charitable  auppoaition  woold  he  thrown  away.  Aa  a  oaae  in 
point,  he  might  mention  the  manufacturer  of,  he  thought,  tha  only  cobi- 
mercial  steam  congulated  alhnmeniaed  paper,  Mr.  Skinner,  late  of 
Glasgow,  hot  now  of  London.  He  had  come  to  Edinbardi,  called  on 
him  tMr.  Daviea),  and  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Wood,  tbe  diaooverer  of 
the  method.  From  both  he  got  all  necessary  inf  onnation,  and  then'went 
off  to  the  proper  office  and  reffiitered  tbe  method,  which  waa,  of  oonn«^ 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  waa  written,  much  less  the  fees  whioh 
had  been  paid. 

Mr.  FitiiiaLa  said  his  firm  had  got  one  of  the  nina-inch  rotary  bu- 
nishera,  which  at  first  seemed  as  if  it  would  do,  but  although  he  waa  not 
yet  in  a  poaition  to  altogether  condemn  it  they  ware  not  certainly  at 
■Jl  pleased  with  its  work.  In  the  first  plaoa,  (hey  bad  diaoovend  on  the 
burnisher  a  scratch  so  minute  that  it  required  the  aid  of  a  lens  to  sea 
it,  and  yet  it  made  ita  mark  on  every  print,  and  the  agent  throagh 
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. ..  u  Mnt  TBfosod  to  tnahaage  it,  on  tbe  snrand  that  they  were , 

•n  tried  uid  fonnd  rigbt  before  btiitig  Hut  out.  This,  of  courae,  would 
■hoir  bow  mucb  care  would  be  required  to  prerent  a  epeck  of  bard  dust 
^ttiog  between  tbe  print  and  tbe  bnmiBher.  Tben,  be  tbongbt,  the 
rollur  wu  mncb  too  small  for  tbe  size  of  tbe  plate,  and,  in  ooneeqnence, 
in  their  handi  at  least,  tbs  polisbed  attrface  of  the  ptint  was  coTered 
with  wavy  roarkinga  rimning  nt  anglee  to  tbe  waj'  m  which  tbe  bur- 
nisher had  puMd  over  it,  as  would  be  seen  in  tbe  card  which  he  laid  on 
the  tnble.  And,  laatly  :  when  the  light  wu  applied  to  heat  the  plate 
there  waa  a  large  gnaatity  of  ooodenBed  moiattire  forroed,  which  caused 
ooiuidetabla  delay  before  getting  to  work,  and  which  would  tend  much 
to  oxidiae  or  mtt  the  polished  sarfaces  of  the  metal. 

Ur.  TuRKBffLL  had  tried  one  of  tbe  hnmisheia  thonnuhly,  and  did 
not  like  it  It  waa  mme  difBcuIt  and  troobleaome  to  wor^  and  did  not 
produce  a  better  if  as  good  a'sntface  as  some  of  the  older  preeaea  in  the 
nuirket.  The  machine  waa  simply  cast  iron,  and  the  prices  charged 
'were  ridtcnlonsly  high. 

Mr.  TuHNV  heartily  agreed  with  all  that  bad  been  lud  againat  the 
bnniiafaer,  and  begged  to  say,  in  addition,  that  it  pulled  tbe  paper  in 
anoh  »  way  m  to  prodoM  abaord  distortion. 

Mr.  Datib  tfaen  resd  a  paper  entitled  A  Ffv>  Wordt  on  the  Beer  and 
A.l&itim«n  ProMM  [see  page  278],  and'  laid  on  the  table  a  number  of 
fine  negative*  to  allow  what  tha  prooen  u  worked  by  him  waa 
capable  of  prodaoing.  Tfaev  were  much  admired,  and  seTenil  member* 
aatd  that  their  experience  led  them  to  consider  Daviea's  proceea  tbe 
beat  yet  introduced. 

Dr.  Thohfsom  aaid  he  had  wrought  Dariee't  process  suooeaafnlly  for 
a  long  time,  and  he  had  aho  tried  putting  the  plate  direct  into  the  heer 
piaauKktiva  with  coniEderable  advantue. 

Mr.  W,  NmiLgON,  in  moTinc  a  Tote  of  thanka  to  Mr.  Daviea,  aaid  that 
be  bad  done  the  Spirit  of  Ihe  Journal*  m  well  that  he  onght  to 
ooatinae  it,  and  he  waa  certain  that  saoh  monthly  papen  would  ehdt 
mnch  valuable  inforaoation. 

The  Tota  waa  carried  by  aoclamation. 

Two  queation*  (rem  tbe  box— "What  are  the  relative  advantages  of 
alkaline  and  acid  pyrogallic  develcpmentr"  and  "What  ia  tbe  most 
likely  oaaae  and  beat  remedy  for  the  bliatering  of  albuneniaed  paper!" 
were  deferred  till  the  next  meeting. 


CorusponlwitH. 


TBK  Dim  FKO0ES&— DIBC0VBBIB3  A>II>  Bbdiscotkbibs.— Exous  OI 
I  FtLBX  NtTRan  ik  Euulsions. — Simpucitv  vertm  Coufuoatiok 
IN  Frockob. — The  Lokdoit  PHorooRArHic  Soctnr. 
Tax  readers  ot  a  pbotographia  journal  like  the  present  must  he  hard  to 
■moae  if  they  are  not  very  often  mnch  diverted  with  ita  contenta.  It 
is  fiuiny  enough  to  read  of  new  prooeasea  which  are  taming  np  fmm 
week  to  week  involving  the  use  of  admixtnres  of  ingredients  which, 
aocording  to  old-fashioned  notions  of  chemistry,  onght  iaetontly  to 
conke  to  grief ;  bat  it  is  funnier  atill  to  read  of  tbe  ndisooveriea  of  old 
prnnnasnn  which  are  oontinnally  being  made,  and  of  the  faoetioas  claims 
to  priority  which  ara  ao  treqaently  set  Dp  by  gentlemen  who  seem  to  be 
amnnn^y  ignorant  of  the  early  biatory  of  our  art. 

Concerning  tbe  dnst  procesa .  As  I  meditated  on  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea't 
claim  to  the  diaoovery  of  it  certain  visions  of  dast  processes  which  were 
thedisooveriesof  MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier,  M.  Jcubert,  andM.  Lafonde 
Canoaraac,  year*  and  years  before  1S65,  and  an  account  of  some  of  which 
the  reader  willGndinmy  iPictioaary  i^  Photography,  published  ' 
flitted  before  ay  memoiy.  Moreover,  a  distinct  recollection  cropped  ap 
of  1AJ  having  onoe  attended  a  lecture  by  M.  Joubert,  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  in  which  he  described  Ait  dost  process  upon 
glaeo,  with  bichremate  and  albamen,  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  specimens  taken  in  that  way ;  in  fact,  he  bad  patented  the 
pti>oess,  snd  sll  tbe  photographic  journals  had  described  it  at  that  date  I 
I  remembered,  also,  and  so  may  many  oI  my  readen,  a  print  called  a 
"phototype,"  done  by  M.  Joubert  by  hi*  dust  process  upon  paper, 
and.  which  waa  presented  to  the  journal  of  the  Photographio  Society  in 
the  same  year,  representing  a  group  of  Frenchmen  reading  a  bill  upon  a 
wall.  In  short,  the  dnat  process  is  as  "cldas  thchlUs;"  and,  if  we  may 
believe  tbe  very  strpjig  assertion  once  made  to  me  by  M.  Oamiar  in  a 
personal  intarview,  he  wa*  the  discoverer  of  it  about  the  year  1856,  and 
M.  Jonbert  got  it  from  him.  He  even  went  to  London  in  order  to  shew 
the  latter  gentleman  how  to  print  bis  speeimens  for  the  jonmal,  and 
aided  him  in  doing  them.  In  all  these  matters  it  ia  held  that  priority 
of  publication  settles  the  claim  to  priority  of  discovery,  and  the  dust 
prooeas  was  certainly  employed,  published,  and  even  paUnUd  many 
yaara  before  Mr.  Lea  so  generously  gave  us  his  pa  '  ' 
of  it  ii  and  the  process  moat  be  ragarded  as  a  very  old 
1     tially  French  in  ita  origin. 


With  reapeet  to  emulsion*  containing  a  large  esoess  ot  free  nitrate^ 

Mr.  Lea  seoma  now  to  have  became  a  convert  to  this  doctrine,  whilst 

Colonel  Stusrt  Wortley  has  vigorously  contended  fot  ttie  principle  for 

yean ;  and  also  to  the  admixture  of  the  organifier  with  the  free  nitrate. 

Tbe  former  gentlenum  says  (page  259} ; — 

"  For  a  ooilodion  containing;  nine  grains  of  dried  oadmiam  bromide  to  ths 

race  thtte  ihould  be  twaDty-twa  or  twenty-lhlee  grains  of  silver  nitrate." 

Will  he  kindly  tell  me  how  much  water  per  ounce  his  collodion 

emnlsion  oontainsT    I  have  never  been  able  to  introduce  anything  at  all 

approaching  the  above  quantity  of  free  nitrate  into  really  good  collodion 

whioh  does  not  give  crapy  linea.     Nitrate  of  silver  is  said  to  be  perfectly 

iiwolable  in  cold  abeolnte  ether  and  alcohol,  whilst  collodion  will  net 

lar  more  than  twenty  nunims  of  water  per  ounce  without  giving  crapy 

It  must,  I  think,  strike  everyone  as  odd,  on  reading  the  modem 
methods  of  collodio-bromide  emDlaicn  making,  that  numerous  auhatance* 
are  introduced  into]tha  emnlsion  which  are  certainly  not  required  in  a 
bromide  of  silver  film  which  haa  been  excited  in  a  bath.  Why  is  tins 
complication  necessary  1  Why  are  chlorides,  ojua  regia,  urauio  salts, 
free  nitrate,  ha.,  ftc,  neoessary  in  an  anviiiiM,  whilst  a  sensitive  hath 
film  contains  nothing  but  the  silver  bromide,  and  no  free  nitrate,  before 
the  application  of  the  orgauiBerl  These  are  qnestions  which  require . 
an  answer,  and  they  have  never  received  it  yet.  In  the  bath  proceea 
every  trace  of  free  nitrate  matt  be  washed  out  of  the  film,  otherwise  the 
plate  {<^  under  the  action  of  the  developer.  Why,  then,  should  free 
nitrate  be  present  in  an  emulsion  filmr  Why  do  not  emulsion  maken 
take  a  lesson  from  the  bath  workers,  and  simplify  their  process!  Why 
doe*  the  emulsion  process  become  more  and  more  complicated  every 
weekt 

And  here  are  some  more  questions : — What  becomes  of  the  nitrate  of 
cadmium  in  an  unwashed  gmulsicn  film  I  Is  it  transferred  to  the 
organifying  bktb!  And,  if  so,  what  becomes  of  that  bath  after  a  few 
plates  have  been  inunereed  in  it,  particularly  if  the  film*  contain  free 
nitrate?  U  a  wtrad  bath  is  changed  in  composition  by  every  plate 
Uiat  ia  excited  in  it,  surely  an  oryajufying  bath  for  unwashed  plates 
containing  free  nitrate  muat  be  still  more  changed.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  special  advantage  cf  the  emulsion  process,  which  is 
said  to  li»  in  its  requiring  no  bath  of  constantly-varying  composition  ? 

The  ever-increasing  complication*  of  the  emnlsion  proceaa  appear  to 
me  to  arise  from  the  attempt  to  combine  exalted  sensitiveness  with 
full  printing  denaity.  In  a  boA  film  this  can  be  done  without  any  aid 
from  free  nitrate  or  albuminate  of  silver,  b«ave  a  bath  film  is  not 
the  same  throngh  its  entire  tbicknea*.  It  contains  more  unconverted 
bromide  at  the  back  than  the  front,  ao  that  whilst  the  front  gives  sen- 
sitiveness tbe  back  gives  density.  But  this  happy  state  of  things 
cannot  be  imitated  in  an  emulsion  Sim,  because  that  ffltM<  be  the  same 
throughout  its  entire  tbioknesa. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  assarv  ns  that  he  has  solved  this  knotty 
problem  by  means  of  an  addition  of  organic  matter  to  his  emulsion  ;  but 
will  be  kindly  tell  ns  all  about  this,  for  there  is  a  principk,  at  stake  in  it. 
The  emulsion  process  is  an  amusing  problem  for  an  experimentalist, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  plates  of  moderate  sensitiveness 
are  required  it  answer*  perfectly.  With  sfoic  plates  one  osn  get  very 
easily  sny  amount  of  density  without  silver  inteosifyinf^  and  these 
slow  emtdBion  platee  are  fint-rate  for  copying  engravings.  Bat  when 
it  ia  required  to  prepare  emulsion  films  which  shall  rival  wet  collodion 
in  sensitiveness  greater  difficulties  are  introduced,  and  the  process 
becomes  coquettiab.  The  negatives  are  then  thin,  and  difficult  to 
intensify,  because  there  is  not  enough  unconverted  bromide  of  cadmioro 
in  the  film.  Although  I  have  given  up  the  process  for  my  own  nae, 
because  I  can  prepare  equally  good  sloui  dry  plates  in  a  more  sura  and 
simple  manner  with  bromo-iodiaed  collodion,  a  tbirty-fivo  grain  bath, 
and  an  albumen  preservative,  yet  I  feel  boand  to  say  that  some  of  the 
best  negatives  I  have  ever  taken  have  been  upon  Mr.  Mawdsley's 
collodio-bromide  plates.  I  have  no  pet  processes  or  pet  theories,  and 
only  advocate  whst  I  honestly  believe  to  be  tbe  truth.  It  would  afford 
me  quite  ss  much  pleasure  to  find  the  emulsion  prooaas  perfected  for 
rapid  dry  plate*  as  any  other  in  which  I  may  at  present  have  greater 
faith;  and  I  read  all  that  i*  pDbli*bed  about  this  process  with  much 
interest. 

But  if  the  plun  truth  must  be  told,  I  do  not  always  core  to  repeat 
tbe  experiment*  described,  for  I  see  no  great  attraction  in  an  organi- 
fying  bath  composed  of  "gum  and  sugar,  with  albamen  and  gallio 
odd,"  although  plate*  prepared  with  an  emnUion  containing  twenty 
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thrM  graim  of  silver  nitrate  per  onnce  immersed  tlierein  are  said  by  t, 
high  anthorily  to  possess  "most  remarkable  properties,"  Noithef  do  I 
oare  to  take  evea  a  "slight  amount  of  extra  trouble "  by  adding  to  the 
above  emuUioa  lome  "oobalt  chloride  and  potassium  nitrite,  and 
raising  the  ailver  nitrate  to  twenty-live  grains  !  "  Moreover,  I  leave  to 
more  ardent  expedmentalitta  to  try  for  themaelves  the  eSect  of  the 
addition  of  tannin  to  the  above  organifying  bath,  in  order  (hat  their 
"further  experience  may  pronounce  with  certainty"  upon  the  result. 
It  is  suffioient  for  me  to  read  of  sacb  experimenta  as  these.  Bod  to 
wonder  what  will  come  next ! 

Bub  we  are  all  made  to  wonder  sometimes,  and  even  our  gifted 
American  friend,  From  whom  we  have  learnt  so  much,  was  astonished 
the  other  day  by  what  was  even  to  him  a  new  fact  in  chemistry;  for  be 
tells  OS  that  "in  preparing  my  albumen  bath  with  gallic  and  tannic 
acids  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  quantity  of  Soocntent,  whitish  precipitate 
formed,  which  ruined  the  bath,"  &c.  (page  269).  It  does  not  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  generally  known  that  tannic  and  gallic  acid  coagulate 
albamea.  Nor,  I  believe,  is  it  generally  known  that  albuminate  of 
silver  is  instantly  blackened  by  contact  with  an  alkaline  developer. 

In  an  amnsing  letter  which  I  received  a  few  weeks  ago — at  the  time 
of  the  eommencement  of  the  (roubles  wbioh  seem  now  to  have  become 
chronic  with  the  nnCortnuate  Photographic  Society — from  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  a  short  time  on  its  Council,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
/otinded  on  experience,  that  either  there  should  be  no  photographio 
joamaliat  at  all  amongst  the  office-bearers  of  a  photographic  sooiety,  or 
there  should  be  tiaa,  in  order  that  one  might  be  a  check  upon  the  other 
in  th«  accnraey  of  reports  and  other  ways.  He  spoke,  of  course,  of 
the  editors  of  "  commsrcial "  joamala  not  officially  connected  with  the 
Society,  and  what  ha  suggested  teems  sensible  enough.  A  society  like 
the  London  Photographic  Society  must  necessarily  include  members 
having  conSicting  trade  interests ;  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  no  editor 
of  a  "  commercial "  journal  shonld  be  alloved  to  have  it  in  hie  power, 
by  holding  offioa  in  the  Society,  to  posh  his  own  private  interests  and 
those  of  his  personal  friends  at  the  expense  of  other  members.  Al- 
though two  such  joumalista,  by  representing  opposite  parties,  might 
perhaps  hold  each  other  in  check,  yet  it  would  be  better  to  have  none 
at  aU,  and  to  consider  the  profession  of  journalism  as  disqualifying  a 
miu  from  holding  office.  Depend  upon  it,  until  this  principle  is  acted 
on,  tbe  London  Photographic  Society  will  never  prosper  or  be  at  peace. 
There  will  always  be  wire-pulling  and  discord,  and  many  good  men 
wilt  contiDue  to  stand  aloof  from  it.  1  have  ventured  to  make  these 
remarki  in  the  interest  of  the  Society  itself  and  also  of  the  trade. 
Jaaei,  1874.  Thouad  Sutton,  B.A. 


Obntlemek,— I  have  been  trying  the  effect  of  pnttins  Sntton'e  bath 
pliltes,  sensittsed  in  an  eighty-grain  bath,  into  an  orgoniher  composed  of 
albumen  one  part,  distill^  water  two  parts,  and  saUcine  four  grains  to 
the  onnce.  Also,  into  one  mode  thus: — Into  half  a  pint  of  strained 
milk  drop  fifteen  minims  of  amtaonia  /ortia,  and  allow  to  stand  twelve 
hours  1  draw  off  the  caseine  and  whey  by  means  of  a  syphon,  add  four 

S rains  to  the  ounce  of  salicine,  and  filter.  To  each  organifier  I  add  one- 
alf  of  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  ounce. 

In  one  of  these  organitiers  I  place  the  plate  after  washins  it  in  one 
bath  only,  then  rinse,  and  coat  with  glycerine  and  water.     The  pli 


_  .  ..  ..je  of  these  etaina.    Is  there  free  silver 

in  the  plate  on  developing!  If  so,  it  would  appear  to  bo  no  easy  matter 
to  destroy  all  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  means  of  alhiimeo,  as  1  leave 
the  plate  three  minutes  or  Bo  in  the  organiSer.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
a  more  easy  matter  for  the  silver  to  coQibine  with  albumen  when  the 
plate  is  an  emulsion  (Carey  Lea)  one,  because  the  silver  is  then  not  so 
much  on  the  surface  as  In  the  case  of  bath  plates.  I  imagine  that  per- 
haps the  albumen  cannot  get  at  the  silver  tbroagb  the  ooating  of  albu- 
minate on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  small  black  patches  before  mentioned  ?  I  fancy  that  a 
curd  of  albuminate  becomes  attached  to  the  61m,  and  prevents  further 
action  of  the  albumen. 

There  is  another  matter  I  am  not  clear  about.  How  does  albumen 
dispose  of  nitrate  of  silver?  Is  nitric  acid  set  free?  What  happens  if 
I  dissolve  albuminate  of  silver  with  ammonia  F    I  have  done  this  in  the 


I  have  tried  the  following  experiment  with  both  (he  organiliers,  but 
you  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth: — I  dissolved  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  drachm  of  water.      To  this  I  added  about  halt 


a  drachm  of  the  orguiifier,  and  mixed  well  together,  aome  of  the  audi 
adhering  to  the  aides  of  the  glsss.  When  I  eupposed  that  sU  lit 
silver  nitrate  was  destroyed  (but  of  this  I  cannot  be  certain),  1  kddtd 
some  ordinary  alkaline  developer,  the  resolt  being  a  liquid  aeirij  m 
black  as  ink ;  the  curds  also  darkened.  Unleas  albuminate  of  lilTcr  ii 
affected  by  the  alkaline  developer  in  the  dark  room — and  I  believe  thit 
this  is  not  to— free  silver  must  have  been  present ;  and,  if  so,  ItU 
the  experiment  shows  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  all  trace  of  fiics 
by  means  of  albumen. 

I  have  one  question  on  a  different  matter : — What  is  there  to  be  siid 
against  fixing  a  print,  if/ore  toning,  in  diluted  ammonia,  and  thos,  ti  I 
imagine,  getting  a  permanent  print?  I  do  not  think  that  such  lUQi 
would  destroy  the  surface  of  the  paper,  thongh  if  the  paper  »en 
"  caseinised" — not  albumenised — I  think  such  would  be  the  case.  At 
anyrate,  with  coUodio-chloride  this  objection  would  not  apply-— 1  to, 
youra,  Ac.,  Herbert  B.  BEKEEurr. 

Cotheridge  Court,  near  Worcater,  JuK  6,  1874; 

f  The  Btains  complained  of  are,  without  doubt,  due  to  Uie  presanct 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  eliminated,  in  a  bath  process,  wiUi  grnt 
difSoulty.—  Edb.] 

RECTIFICATION  OP  DATE. 
To  tlie  Editors. 

Gehtlbuen, — I  appear  to  have  omitted  to  give  you  the  date  of  tL« 
year  in  which  Canon  Boecbey  proposed  direct  immersion  of  a  pUle  is 
the  preservative  without  washing.  It  was  on  August  2,  1S72,  thithi 
pubfished  the  letter  from  which  I  quoted  in  your  columns  last  week. 

I  happen  to  hare  by  me  some  of  the  nitric  ether  as  originally  onAij 
me  many  years  ago.  It  bos  been  kept  in  a  dark,  cold  place,  and  if  tu 
writer  on  the  nse  of  aldehyde  in  the  developer,  in  your  last  itai, 
would  like  to  have  some  of  it  to  test  I  shall  bo  glad  to  send  it.— I  us, 
yours,  to.,  H.  Stdabt  Wobilst. 

June  9,  1874.  _^^ 

PHOTOGEAPHEES'  BENEVOLENT  A83OCIATI0H. 

To  the  EDIT0R3. 

Oektlguek,— In  order  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Fhotograpbcn' 
Benevolent  Association  the  board  of  management  propose  to  orguuse  s 
distribution  of  photographic  works  of  art  upon  the  principle  of  Clu 
Art  Union. 

To  carry  ont  this  plan,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  sppasi  thmuli  - 
your  valuable  pages  to  professional  and  amateur  photo^pheis  i" 
donations    of   photographs,    large  or  amall,    single    or  m  ^""^  ' 


174,  Fket-sCral.  June  9,  1874. 


W.  T.  WlLMHMH, 


PIGMENTED   BACKING    rsngus   STAINED   FILUS.- 
URANIUM  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  EotTOita. 

Gen TLBMBN,— Unfortunately  I  can  endorse  the  statemeut  of  Mr.  G. 
Brook,  Jnn.,  in  your  issue  of  June  5th,  as  to  pigment  backing.  Touf 
nothing  of  the  mess  caused  by  its  removal  previous  to  development,  u 
backing  necessary  !  .    , 

I  have  recently  exposed  three  dozen  of  Colonel  Wortley's  sUineU 
films,  and  encloBB  prints  of  Kenilmarth  Cattle,  Sloneleigh  Abie!.  ^ 
They  were  Uken  with  an  old  meniscus  which  cost  me  half-s-aorereijp, 
--■ '--' developed  under  these  conditions :- Metbj»»J 


spirit,  tap 
being  made 
washed,    ' 


■,   ordinary"  pyro..   ammonia,   and  bromide,  iw  eff^ 

ensure  absolute  purity.    Each  plate  was  developed,  Mta, 

,  and  varnished  within  fifteen  minntol.     The  Begtui" 

and  prints  are  onlouohed.  ^, 

As  an  amateur  actively  engaged  in  business  these  films  ^^J^ 

themselves  to  me  by  their  relialiility,  great  sensitiveness,  rapid,  **™rj 

imole  and  economical  development  (any  itradation  of  density  °f  8 


obtained  rapidly  without  intensification),  and  last,  not  least,  ^^[°^L^ 
creamy  deposit  sufficiently  demte  to  obviate  any  necessity  for  ™^^ 
of  any  kind.  In  a  few  days  I  shaU  start  on  a  trip  op  the  R"^*'..?^ 
ing  round  to  Paris,  I  intend  taking  six  dozen  of  these  plates  witu 
and  have  tlio  greatest  oonfidence  that,  bar  accident  or  '"'^^^-jt 
everv  ulate  I  expose  I  shall  secure  a  good  picture ;  and,  as  I  shsil 
them  till  1   reach  home,  it  will  bo  a  moderate  «»'  " 


'keeping"  between  exposi 
Coventry,  Jwte  8,  1874. 
^Three  cliarraing  cabinet  prints 


and  development.— I  am,  J^onis,  * 


■e  enclosed.— EuB.] 


To  the  EniroRs. 


GsNTLEMEy,— Mr.  George  Brook,  Jun.,  in  your  last  i»UB,  ooffli 
that  two  dozen  eommeroi^  dry  plates  which  ha  ^*P''**4,?*'^j, 
owing  to  the  finishednegatives being  "crowded  with oost-nows. 


i 
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I  do  aat  b 


Jdf7-pi»t«pB0plapani«tiuiuiiiKniah  mbbiihT" 
I  ttOt  kiiow  wh*t  «tner  oomnuroiil  dry-i^mte  people  me,  bnt  I  may 
e»U  His  kttentim  to  the  laot  that  tlie  Uruunin  DiT-FI»te  Comjjtnj 
luiiVe,  for  over  eighteeii  moatha,  abuned  the  film  itMlI  with  an  aniliDa 
dye  to  pnvent  Uar,  which  hu  rendered  it  no  longar  ueoeuary  f  or  ui  to 
hbb  the  dnat-pradnciiiig  tm-ting ;  and  we  find  the  ohange  higUy  appre- 
riated  by  ^le  nniiMroiu  photographen  who  nee  uranimn  dry  platet. — 
i  MID,  yem,  to.,  Thi  Makaoir. 

I^mniinii  Dry-Plate  OomptMy'i  Worit, 

at.  Jetm't  Wood,  London,  Junt  6,'1874. 

P1RAC3T. 
To  lh€  Bditobh. 
,  — Ai  yoQ  have  bo  favotuably  noticed  mj  auggeation  for 
a  of  plurtographic  piraoy,  I  am  anoonraged  to  offer  a  few 
more  remarki  aa  the  UffiB  mbjeot. 

If  tlM  idea  can  ha  ■nooeoafnUy  carried  out  in  praetioe  it  would  prore 
of  valne  to  other  penona  beaidea  photographen.  For  inatanoa,  lleaan. 
OraTes  and  Co.  and  other  fine-art  pDUubera,  who  have  anffmd  aiuth 
be«TT  loaana  from  the  praolaoea  of  the  pirate*,  ooold  have  the  paper  on 
whioa  their  engraving!  are  printed  impregnated  with  the  flaoreaoent 
body  either  donn^f  mannfaotnra  or  at  tome  after-stage  ae  might  be 
found  moet  oonvewent. 

Makeia  of  albmeniaed  paper  might  alao  introdnce  a  flaareaoent  aab- 
rtance  into  their  pieparationa,  and  thn*  supply  an  anti-[»ratical  paper 
i«ady  for  nae. 

By  aach  meana  as  theoe  we  may  hope  to  ahake  off  aome  of  thoae 
miaeikblB  hangen-on  of  photography  who  degrade  and  diinace  the  art 
by  their  dirty  practioea,  and  who  oompel  the  legitimate  photographer 
to  rednoB  hia  prioea  to  Uie  lowcet  level  conaiatent  with  any  profit  at  all 
in  order  to  meet  their  unfair  oompstition. 

Aa  I  am  merely  an  amatear  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  so  to  the 
expenae  and  trouble  of  making  the  neoasaaiy  ezperimenta,  ont  mnit 
kave  Uia  matter  in  the  banda  of  aiioh  penona  a*  have  a  commennal 
interest  in  the  iaaae. — I  am,  yonra,  tu.,  F.  B. 

/WM  8,  1874. 

0PAL0TTPE8. 

To  tht  Fditob«. 

Okntlxirn, — Apropo*  of  the  collodio-ohloride  qneation  on  opal  glaaa, 

irtueb  I  aee  ia  claiming  a  fair  ahare  of  attention Juat  now,  I  beg  tohand 

yon  VMtionlara  of  a  very  aimple  yet  perfectly  effective  mode  of  working 

whioh  gave  me  aoma  very  pretty  rwmlta  abont  ten  yeara  ago,  before 


I  opal  glaaa  with  a  matt  aurfaoe,  and  o 


la  were  thought  ot. 
Hy  piotnrea  were  made 


To  ensnre  contact  of  the  nc^tiva  and  aenaitiva  anrfaoe,  and  to  aeonre 
peifeot  reeiatering  (at  the  aame  time  permitting  obaervationB  of  the 
pmgren  of  prittti^)  one  edge  of  the  platea  may  M  hinged  bv  a  atrip  ot 
gmnmad  paper,  ana  the  other  edgea  neld  firm  by  meana  of  American 

Ihave  porpooely  avcttdad  minnte  formnlra,  aa,  given  the  rationaU  of 
a  timpla  prooMia,  the  atndeat  ahonld,  I  think,  be  Olowed  to  work  it  ont 
for  Tmn»elf     H*  thna  aoqairaa  an  amonnt  of  knowledge  impoaaible  to 


— I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  opal  glaaa  platea  ahoold  reoeive  a 
.  imy  ooating  <rf  aalted  albomen — aay  three  onnoea  of  albumen  to 

oBa  of  water — andUTe  graina  of  aalt  to  the  oonce.      Of  oonrae  thia  pro- 
MM  ia  equally  a^icatua  to  tnuiaparenciea  for  the  lantern. — U.R. 


ma, — May  I  he  allowed  to  t*,y_  that  I  have  had  a  good  langh  at 

the  editor  of  the  Photographic  yeas  owing  to  the  frantia  way  in  whieh 
ha  cUngi  to  hia  aolitary  photographic  lanrell  What  a  deaolate  and 
dreuy  aijatenoe  hia  would  be  were  he  deprived  of  it  I  Have  pity, 
ttierafm*,  and  leave  him  alone.  I  have  bean  familiar  with  thia  gentle- 
man'a  name  for  many  Feara,  and  have  even  read  hia  paper  fraqnently, 
hot  I  have  failed  to  diaooYer  that  he  ever  enlightened  the  worid  on 
anthiug,  BO  far  aa  I  oan  remember;  and  hia  own  pet  proceaa— hia 
"raaoovary" — waa  indeed  a  "find,"  bnt  then  it  was  only  an  old  atory 
hwlnthad  np  baiMb  own  pages,  aa  tuiybotly  having  a  file  of  the  Jl^«ui 
<W  eaaity  tee.      In  the  niunher  for  Augoat  23,    1S61,   a  tranalated 


paper  of  M.  Oandin'a  givea  foil  detaila  of  the  whole  proowa.  Whether 
or  not  the  aubaeqnent  "  diaooverer"  believee  thia  ^te  to  be  prior  to 
hia  revelation  in  1864  I  oertainly  do,  and  I  aoapect  ao  doea  everybody 

It  ia  moat  exaaperatingly  abaard,  and  it  ia  almott  getting  too  atala  to 
be  laoghable.  &ver  and  anon  thia  grave  peiaooaea  oomea  forwaid 
and  trompeta  forth — "  Behold  the  diaooverer  of  oollcdio-ohloiide ! " 

"  Yon  didn't  diaoover  it  i  M.  Oandin  did,"  aayaone, 

"  H.  Gandin  never  claimed  it." 

"  What  of  that?  here  ia  hia  diaoovery  in  yonr  own  pages." 

".  It'a  untrue.     He  never  worked  it  oot ;  and  I  did. 

■ '  Poaaibly ;  bnt  how  could  he  have  daacribed  in  defaul  the  mode  of 
patting  it  on  the  aheet,  and  recommend  it  m  an  exoellent  thing  tot 
amateora,  almost  in  yonr  own  worda  written  three  yeara  afterwsrdi^ 
if  he  had  not  tried  it?" 

Then,  further  prevarication  being  impoasible,  the  editor  aforesaid 
forthwith  seta  open  the  sluices  of  hia  abuse  u  a  last  refuge,  and 
writes  *nch  silly  letters  aa  that  signed  "Foirplay,"  sometimes  with 
diluted-add  commenta  appended  in  his  Gne  Roman  hand,  and 
editorials  wherein  it  is  thought  a  great  stroke  to  call  The  BRmsH 
JoCBHAL  or  Photoorafht  the  "Liverpool  jonmaL"  By-the-bye, 
he  should  really  drop  that  in  the  letteia  be  writes  to  his  editorial 
self,  or  geta  hia  toutera  to  write ;  everybody  knows  thsdod^  so  well 
that,  the  moment  snoh  small  artillery  is  brought  into  play,  with  a  laugh 

the  remark  poaaes,   ' '  Hillo !    here's  doing  a  httle  stabbing  m 

the  dark  again  ! "  It  is  too  patent,  and  almost  childlike — if  not 
childish— in  the  simplicity  of  itd  conataot  repetition.  When  a  "dis- 
coverer" requires  to  stoop  to  petty  dodges  hke  that — well,  oonsider- 
ing  it  ia  the  one  orUg  disoovsry,  so  far  aa  I  nave  ever  heard,  thAt  a  fellow 
ever  tried  wherewith  to  make  his  reputation,  I  really  think  he  should 
be  excused.  Leave  the  poor  man  alone ;  he  only  pleases  lua  own  vanity 
juat  a  little,  and  doea  nobody  else  any  harm.  It  turns  out,  too,  that  any 
trifling  modilioatioa  which  this  sin^s-disoovery  editor — he  will  beoome  as 
famoos  aa  " aingle-speech  Hamdton"  —  introduced  in  M.  Gandin'a 
f ormnliB.  did  not  emanate  from  hia  own  profound  brain,  for  he  statea 
himadi  that  at  least  two  people  auggeated  it  to  him. 

It  is,  in  troth,  a  pretty  piece  of  business,  and  verr  droll — onlv  so  old  I 
Moat  amuaing  of  all  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  borrowed  plnmea 
an  olnng  to — no  fabled  goose  turned  peacock  ever  fonght  ao  grimly  and 
long  for  the  showy  tuL  The  editor  of  the  JVeios  likes  to  quote  Shake- 
speare. I  understand  it  ia  sow  the  faahion  for  wit*  of  the  town  to  do  soi 
IThe  poet  is  patted  on  the  back  at  every  torn,  and  perhaps  thia  gentleman 
may  liare  heard  that  Bosberry  was  a  f avonrite  oharacter  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott'a.  The  ageing  novdist  used  often  to  quote  Dogberry's  saying  that 
he  was  a  man  who  had  had  losses,  and  apply  it  to  himself,  moruiaing 
on  the  half-boastful  air  the  afflioted  sometimes  assume  in  speaking  ^ 
what  they  hare  suffered.  This  ia  probably  not  the  reason  why  the 
second  discoverer  of  oollodio.chloride  loves  Dogberry;  [or  the  loas  d! 
repute  his  discovery  haa  brought  him  aeems  hardly  to  hsTe  come  home 
to  him  yet,  though  the  great  example,  if  he  know  it,  may  not  have  been 
without  infiuence  upon  uis  choiee.  Bnt  there  ia  another  saying  of  that 
famous  oirio  dignitary's  which,  were  this  literary  dmlt  a  wise  man, 
might,  I  think,  be  appropriately  often  on  his  lips  in  this  n^sjd  {  and, 
even  if  he  were  not  anxiona  to  call  boaatfnll^  all  men  to  witness  that  he 
was  an  ass,  the  feeling  that  he  had  often,  with  hia  own  hand,  writ  him- 
self down  one  might  not  be  withont  aome  power  to  prevent  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  that  melancholy  apeotaole  ot  a  man  clinging,  like  a 
drowning  rat  to  a  straw,  to  what  he  has  no  taoie  right  to  uan  I  have. 
I  apeak  Dy  the  card;  for  I  have  raked  out  the  ficnmenta,  they  lie 
before  me,  and  I  reneat  the  joke  has  beoome  too  stale.  'The  battle 
ought  at  leaat  to  be  uiifted  to  other  ground,  and  I  should  atrongly  ad- 
viae  the  miataken  explorer  to  ■ '  appropriate  "  something  new,  iL  indeed, 
there  be  nothing  that  he  oan  reou^  diaoover,  anch  as  a  oollodion  made 
from  hone-hair,  or  something  strikmgly  original  of  that  kind. 

Bnt  for  merey'a  sake  leave  him  alone ;  we  have  had  enongh  of  the 
collodio-ohloride  humbug  in  all  its  phases,  and  everybody  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  to  whom  the  process,  in  all  its  essentials,  properly  belongs.  If 
your  contemporary  editor  ohooaea  to  raise  Dogberry  meditatioos  on  him- 
self, what's  the  harm  T_  He  deludes  nobody,  and  is  hap[^  if  he  suooeed 

HxHBT  EsvASD  Thompsor,  U.D. 


Nbw  pHOTOonATEio  SocnTT. — We  notice  with  pleaaure  that  a  new 
photographic  society  haa  been  founded  in  Brussels.     It  ia  to  1m  called 

the  Belgian  Fhotomphic  ABaociation,  and  ita  aima  are  to  he  purely 
artistio  and  scientiDO.  It  is  s  wonder  that,  in  ao  enterprising  a  amsU 
community  as  the  little  Netherland  kingdom  is,  the  national  spirit  of 
whioh  ia  ao  well  expressed  in  its  motto,  "  rtaHonfait  la/oret,"  the  thing 
has  not  been  thought  of  sooner.  Hitherto  all  French-speaking  people 
have  been  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  exoallent  Photognphie 
Society  of  France,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  while  still  looking  up  to 
that  body  as  a  great  leader  and  central  authority,  subordinate  sr"-"- 
full  of  lite  and  vigonr  should  not  apring  up  whenever  aoop*  ~ 
exiata.     We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  new  aooie^  will  prove  k 
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EXCHANOB  COLDUN. 
Na  ehftrgB  ia  nuwle  for  iiuerting  tbeia  uuioiinoeineiitai ;  bnt  in  no  omb 
d»w«  ijuwt  maf  article  merely  qffertdfor  »aU,  that  being  done  kt  the 
BinaU  OMt  of  one  BMUing  in  onr  idrertiung  pkget.  Thi«  column  ii 
doToted  to  Bxehtuigee  only,  tt  ia  impentiva  Uut  the  nune  of  the  penon 
propoBUg  the  ezohftnge  be  given  (^though  not  neoeMwily  for  pahlioa- 
tion,  if  a  nom  dt  plume  be  thonght  desinble),  otherwise  the  notice  wlU 
not  kppMT. 


SvrnmUiiJni,  21,  Bonms-atnet,  HolL 
Ona  oabinet  poitaUt  lau  and  Mman,  and  ma  tnahoganr  ahow  oaman  IS  X  M. 
1. —  I — I  .11 1^  ,^^_  wiUbeeiohangadlbrotiMDWi^ppiiBtiiarfaqoal 

I  HiooiHS,  S4,  North-itnet,  teada. 


AHBffBBB  TO  CORRE8PONDBMT8. 

1  liitt  b/  tin  jH 


flfOtrrUfniiitnUiXtittdiunrtB 


.a,     Ssnral  artlatsa  in  type,  reperta  of  meiituiga  of  (braign   photographic 

aodetiu,  ft&i  axe  "  crovlled  out "  thia  week. 
HakkY  HAU.I1B  (LiTsrpoal).— B«caiTad.    In  onr  neit 

Will  o'  thb  Wisr. — Tha  book  reapeoting  which  yoa  inquire  hia  not  yat 
basn  publiabed. 

Patbht  (IJ*arpo(d).— The  coat  will  be  from  £7  to  £S  tbr  pcoTiaknal  paUnt 
'  Band  paiticolara. 

Hartlii  WuaTBB  (Hew  Plvnonth,  Taranaki,  'S.Z.).—  2')i>ioB«tL  ordar 
taceifad  with  thanka.  TlmaooamanfinKinatniotionaabaJlraoeiTadneatlan- 
Hon. 

"In  Taih"  (ShnwabatrJ.—Ths  collodion  ia  at  fiiult.  Yon  muit  obtain  aome 
that  baa  boin  kapt  ao  Icsir  aa  lo  be  poroua,  or  naa  aome  that  baa  baen  made 
aipraaily  baring  thia  qoality. 

H.  P.— We  noaameBd  yen  to  make  toot  Irat  attampla  at  bnmfng-in  photo- 
^«in(jil«  bf  the  larke  Bnnian  na  alora  yen  daaoibe,  and  If  yDU  aacoeed 
Moordfng  lo  toot  dadrt^  it  wiU  then  be  for  yon  to  eonaidat  whether  yon 
would  ba  jnatuad  in  maUng  lb*  pn^ected  altantiDna. 

S.  S.  CnrWDSON.— Mr.  CrewdaoDaaodanitbraaprintafromnegatiTeaprapared 
by  aoma  ajmple  dry  prooaaa,  at  which  he  gina  ua  da  partioulan.  Aa  the 
piotura  are  very  Sea,  we  ahonld  like  to  bava  ftiU  dataila  of  bia  method  of 
procedure.    'WiU  Hr.  Crewdaon  kindly  tniniBh  theae  to  out  readeia? 

BtT.  J.  S.  Obbbh.— It  ia  not  adviaaUa  to  laava  the  pignuntol  paper  ao  Ions 
in  tha  aenaitiaing  bath  aa  to  allow  of  tha  gelatina  becoming  perfootl]]  ntnrated 
with  the  falBbromata  aalntion.  The  beat  teat  for  aaffieieat  amaitiBing  la  that 
It  aball  baTO  baoome  pliable  and  lie  Bat  la  the  aolntian,  at  which  atage  it 
dionld  be  ramoved. 

F.  J.  W.— Altbaufh  yoni  negatlTW  have  not  aniTed,  we  can  nnbaaitatlaglr 
Bay  that  tha  maninga  do  not  proceed  from  dirty  glaaa.  The  probability  u 
that  tbe  naa  of  a  bony,  impermna  deaoriptlan  cd  collodion  baa  vary  mncb  to 


_„ , ^..  .raoreMnma.  Perbapalbe 

BddMon  of  a  bw  dropa  of  water  til  y«w  paaacnl  aampte  will  brin|;  It  into  nod 
woAfaig  order-    Tbaaa  ataina  are  more  ftaqneotly  timnd  donng  hot  than 
gold  weather,  and  are  bmlliarly  known  aa  "nAttaQnr  ataina"  ec  "oyatar- 
ahall  marUiita." 
An  AMATnin  <I«*da)  wrltaa  to  aay  that  ha  baa  triad  the  plnmbago  prooaaa 


Sbotok.  —  yon  do  ;iol  proparij  dlaoriminate  betwaoi  the  ttrma  ■ 
kpeitare"ind  "an^  of  plotora."    By  Ibe ktCer Imb  moaf ' 

theamonat  of  anbjeot  inehidad  in  tha  piaton,  while  by  tlia  b 

tha  relation  of  tbe  alaeaf  tha  uartoie  in  tbe  diapbiagm  oratoikto  ttafaiHB 
of  thBlena.  By  tbe  "  field  of  ^inaation  "  is  maaat^  ■wCm*  apoa  ifUA 
animagaisdiauoetlydedusdin  tbefbonaof  Ibalana.  Tim  naU  iif  Blnwl^a 
tion  niay  ba  vary  la^  with  a  giTsn  lena  t^  whioh  tha  Oald  vi  daUBaalipa 
may  be  very  amaU.  If  a  landaoape  Icon  haiejtadiuihragni  removed  &<■■  It 
.  anffldant  diatanoa  it  will  abow  an  Uluminalad  field  within  lAi^  ercij 


object  will  be  aharp  Itrom  ait»  to  edge  %  but,  by  poahtng 
doae  nv  to  tbe  loa,  the  field  of  illnmhxatioD  Ml  be  xary  greatly 
while  tbe  fleld  <tf  delineatlan  will  be  ao  much  diminished  aa  lo  ezbfl 
abarpness  only  fn  the  ecnln. 


Spottjbo-Oi 


'   COLODE.- 


toA  find  that  ^t  anawer*  the  pui^iose  intended  remarkably  welL 

Uatt  ViENisa.^Many  and  'rarioua  are  the  uaaa  to  wHiii  »  V^ 
matt  vamiah  may  be  put.  It  answers  aa  a  backing  for  ttnegatiyeirafli 
it  ia  desirable  to  work  upon  it  with  a  blacklesd  pencil ',  it  is  si  mint 
indiapeitaable  iu  oonnectian  with  atereoscopic  transpMeuoiee  ;  it  foEin^ 
at  a  pinch,  a  aubatitute  for  a  focoaaing- screen  for  the  camera  whan  tha 
gronnd'glass  plate  gets  broken ;  applied  to  a  window,  it  prcTenta  a 
curioua  gazer  from  seeing  through  it ;  in  shorti  its  applioatioiia  are  «x- 
oaedingly  numerous.  Thcee  tbonghta  are  susgeated  by  the  reoeipt  o(  > 
battle  of  Parson's  "aemi-opaqae  matt  varnish^"  which  fulGls,  in  a  tetj 
effective  manner,  the  above  requirementa. 

PEOTiMKAr&ic  ExHiBixioK  AT  AionKOAH.— A  photograpliio  exhibj- 
tion  is  this  year  to  be  held  at  Amsterdan,  commencing  on  the  14th 
of  8epteml>er  and  lasting  at  least  six  week*.  The  ICth  of  Jnly  ii 
'  led  as  tbe  latest  time  np  to  whioh  spaoe  oan  be  taken.  Gartta  it 
.  and  cabinet  portraita  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  rale,  ""t*'if-  wiU 
ooloured  and  retouched  photographa,  nor  thoae  which  have  bean  BlmwlT 
puhlisbed.  Prints  mnat  be  trained  bnt  without  gUw,  and  all-jPtnisk  ba 
sent  oanisge  paid  before  Seotember  1st  to  the  "Comrais*ionDiraotnoe4* 
r  Exposition  a  la  Sooidtd  jCrti  et  Ameeitiae  i  Amttordam."  1^  naoal 
oonditions  mnat,  ot  ooorse,  be  olMwrred.  Tan  per  oeat.  oommisaioii  inll 
be.  obarged  on  sales.  Wa  know  extremBljr  little  abont  HoUsnil  im  ^^ 
country — far  less  than  Holland  knows  about  us — bnt  this  may  proTO  vfi  j 
bad  opportunity  for  our  photographers  making  a  beginning   ol  m 

;_i — .L  4,1..;-  ^  ■brethiin — thoae  whom,  perhapa,  w«  w*    1 

0  be  mere  Dntoh  boors,  foi;gettina  thkt  tkav    ' 
b,  most  natnral,  and  homely  soho 


lathes^ 


whan  te  ttiea  to  revens  tha  film  he  flndi  that  wksrs  tha  light  has  acted  it 
will  not  leave  tbe  glaaa.  In  the  laat  trial  he  nude  the  coUDdlon  film  came 
away  with  a  thin  ocm'  ot  tha  negative,  leaving  tbe  gum  and  nearly  all  the 
plnmbago  on  the  gusa.  Has  any  ether  reader  expedenced  thia)  If  ao, 
what  remedy  waa  employed ! 
Cabboh.— An  Oxford  coTTeapoadsnt,  adopting  thia  «om  itptumt,  wrltaa 


V  to  the  temporary  aappait,  tbspiint  iaoovared  with  mmni*  Uialara. 
gaa«llyRodownoBd£Ttag,allboagb  they  always  leave  a  mark;  bat 
_  Jmaa  they  kinat.— S.  mien  the  aqnaegaa  la  uaed  a  diffleulty  ia  ex- 
pvtaiced  In  iadnotaff  tbe  Uaana  to  adhere  irtth  aoffloient  lou^ty  to  tbe 
tanumwy  aoraort,  tiie  airport  In  qnsaUon  being  the  fkiibla  one.— S.  Not- 
wlthatandbg  every  preeanflon  the  Uasue  viU  learn  tbe  tetnpotary  tneport 
whai  davel^bw.  Thia  bnlt  seams  to  oocnr  note  frequently  with  the  bisok 
thane  tban  with  the  warm  brown  or  tha  pnride.— Tne  proprietors  of  the 
autotvpe  patania,  In  their  otherwlsa  exosUaait  little  msnnal,  in<»e  all 
mm<iv  of  failnn»— I  praaona  from  their  havliig  become  snob  adepts  at 
printinir  that  thaj  do  not  think  failure  poeaible  at  preaent.  I  have  retnmed 
to  my  oldlove-&veT ;  bnt  I  aball  ba  only  too  glad  to  adapt  tha  carbon  If 
tha  manip^tiona  can  be  reduced  to  a  oertainty.  I  may  aa  well  mention  that 
tbe  tiaane  In  bD  caaea  waa  aenafllaed  npon  a  baib  ot  the  atrenvth  given  In  the 
XaMul;  the  varioua  nanipnIatioDS  war*  oanrled  out  exaetfy  aa  there  laid 
down;  the  tkena  dried  In  a  bm  baated  with  hot  water,  and  within  two  daya ; 
and  sraal  eara  waa  taken  to  diaaeawayall  air-bubUea  when  In  the  varioBa 


inch  to  ba  prefNied  in  evety  way  to  tha  rigiEd, 

. . ioe,  and  no  meal  or  bother  with  waxing  aoln- 

le  of  our  raadart  will  give  the  information  required. 


NEW  PATENTS. 

March  31,  1874,— "Improveinenta  in  Fhotographio  Pottnit  Altera. 

tna  and  other  Optioal  Inatmmenta."— No.  1, 124.  Adolpb  Aim  Sdwabv 


JTiiy  8,   1874. — "An  Ingproved  of  Betonobing  Fliotographio  Kep* 
tivet  and  Positivea."— No.  1,634     Cuusb  Lion  Lambbbi. 
May  14,  1S74.— "PbotcgraphioAUmnu."— No.  1,708.    JoHV  Eo- 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tuetdas,  Jtme  9,  ItJ*. 

"  — DnoLvm. 
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For  m  fTitlc  Kidin/ Jkm  10,  1S71. 

Obaervatlona  taken  at  106,  Stiand,  ^  J.  H.  Stiwahd,  Opiktei. 

■" OtaaavAnoMa  abb  Taibii  at  8.10  a-m. ^^^ 
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D&RNIEB  EFFECTS.— NEW  MEANS  OF  IMPBOTINa 
NEGATIVES. 
Om  ftmong  MTsnl  meihods  by  nluoh  so  eSeot  of  extreme  porcelain- 
Vka  aoftiMSB  «id  be  obtained  in  prints  is  that  said  bj  some  to  be  adopted 
by  Dezniar,  whioh  oontieta  in  ooating  both  sidea  of  tbe  plate  witii  col- 
lodion wad  developiofi  kd  image  on  each  film.  Aa  seriooa  difficnltiea 
interrene  in  the  way  of  ettoaring  In  thia  mj  «  bach  image  of  even 
modentelj-good  qnality  it  ha*  been  anggeated  to  take  a  secood 
negatiTe — tfammiU  of  the  first  one— and  plsoe  it  in  the  printing- 
CraaM  along  with  the  other,  apon  whioh  it  is  enperimposed,  and  from 
whioh  it  ia  separated  bj  the  thiokneaa  of  the  glass.  If  each  of  the 
negAtirea  be  so  thin  as  to  raaka  both  nken  used  oonjointlj  only  to 
M^tuU  in  intenrity  a  good  printing  n^atiTO  it  fbllowa  that  a  print  will 
be  obtained  having  both  sharpness  and  «  oertaia  softened  afieet,  this 
being  dne  to  tlie  fact  of  ona  of  the  negatives  being  separated  from 
tlie  paper  by  tiie  thioknese  of  the  glaaa. 

We  have  akeady  ehonn  how  a  similu  effbct  to  that  obtained  by 
Demiar  oan  be  seonred  by  first  printing,  with  an  ordinary  negative, 
to  aboat  one-half  the  extant  required  or,  preferably,  a  little  more  so, 
nnd  then  removing  the  negative  team  its  doee  oontaet  with  the  senai- 
tfya  paper  and  interposing  a  tolerably  tbtok  film  of  either  oiled  paper, 
gelatine,  or  other  transparent  labBtKoee. 

Another  method  preferable — oertainly  as  raepects  simplicity — to 
«ithor  of  the  foregoing  was  described  by  Mr.  B,  J,  Edwards  at  the 
last  msetiiig  of  the  Gkmth  London  Photographic  Society.  The  naga- 
tir«  receive*  on  its  back  a  ooating  of  sensitised  tael^  gelatine  or 
gnm,  prepared  as  for  the  dnat  process,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
whioh  we  have  pnbliahed  eeveral  formolEe  daring  the  past  month. 
When  this  ooating  has  been  dried  the  face  of  the  negative  is  directed 
towards  the  light  so  as  to  print  an  impression  through  the  glass  npon 
the  aansitive  fllm  on  the  baok.  This  film  thus  becomes  "tacky" 
inTersaly  to  the  action  of  the  light ;  hence  the  very  deepest  shadows 
are  thorooghly  hardened,  while  the  most  opaque  portions  are  tacky, 
the  intermediate  parts  being  also  so  in  a  medium  degree.  When 
plumbago  is  brushed  over  the  surface  the  result  is  that  a  seoopd 
negative  ia  formed  upon  the  back  of  the  primary  one,  the  latter 
hting,  of  coarse,  much  sharper  than  the  former. 

The  method  in  question  offeim  certain  advantages,  inasmuch  aa 
pictorial  effects  may  be  obtained  by  brushing  the  plumbago — and 
thna  developiog  the  image— in  certain  parts  only,  to  the  ezcluaion  of 
otben.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  the  best  effects  can  only  be  obtained  on 
a  wiy  thin  negative,  or  ona  taken  azpreasly  with  a  view  to  its 
bMug  thus  treated ;  for  a  negative  of  tha  ordinary  kind,  in  which  the 
high  lights  have  already  obtained  their  full  qaota  of  density,  would, 
by  the  treatment  now  reoommended,  have  that  densi^  so  much 
inereasad  as  to  render  the  negative  quite  impoaaibla  to  print  from. 

lliere  Is  another  mode  of  improving  negatives,  and  one  which 
ofEns  advantage*  of  a  far  more  important  kind  than  the  method  just 
deaeribed — that  whioh  is  based  on  the  same  principle,  and  has  stood 
tha  test  of  practice  during  three  years  In  the  skilful  bauds  of  Mr. 
Whltfleld,  On  the  fact  of  a  thin  negative — one  purposely  left  thin 
in  devah^ment-^  applied  the  sensitive  mixture,  which,  after  being 
dried,  is  exposed  to  tha  light  under  the  negative,  so  to  speak,  this  | 
Iwiog  sffiwtsd  by  mwely  hoUiug  the  back  of  tha  negative  to  the 


light  for  a  mionte  or  two.  The  powdered  plumbago  is  now  bmshed  . 
over  those  portions  only  which  it  is  desired  sliall  be  intensified. 
The  power  of  local  intensiGcation  thus  oonferred  is  one  which  by  an 
ariiet  of  skill  and  taste,  may  be  umised  for  tha  most  important  pur- 
poses. In  portraiture  the  face  may  be  produced  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  brilliancy,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  figure  may  be  kept  in 
any  desired  degree  of  subservience ;  this,  in  landsoape  work,  will  be 
simply  invaluable.  How  seldom,  for  example,  it  is  that  trees 
laeaive  the  right  amount  of  exposure  which  enables  them  to  print  . 
properly;  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case  when  there  is  a  lights 
coloured  house  in  the  scene  on  which  the  photographer  bestowa 
his  main  eOarts.  By  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Whiifield'a  method  this 
inequality  of  illomiuation  may  be  entirely  avoided;  and  not  only 
80,  but  the  tables  may  even  be  turned  entirely. 

It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  the  sensitive  coating  may  be  applied  to 
the  negative  not  merely  after  it  is  dried  and  varnished,  but  also 
immediately  after  bemg  fixed  and  washed,  and  while  it  ia  still 
wet. 

After  the  application  of  the  ptambago  the  negative  is  exposed  to 
the  light  to  remove  tha  last  traces  of  stiokineBs;  it  is  then  washed 
with  acid,  aa  directed,  and  varnished. 


AMHONIO-FERRIC  OXALATE. 
Wx  propose  ocoajdonally  to  give  an  article  upon  the  proeesMB  and 
method  of  making  some  of  the  chemicals  used  in  photographla 
piactioa,  but  which  are  not  generally  known,  or  in  certain  cases 
where  the  generally-received  chemistry  iu  connection  therewith  is 
loose.  The  salt  that  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article  ia  one  of 
these.  The  only  formula  published  is  unreliable,  and  when  we 
attempted  to  procure  it  commercially  no  two  samples  were  alike 
either  in  appearance  or  chemical  properties.  In  fact,  it  is  extremely 
difficnlt  to  get  this  salt  at  all,  as  it  will  not  be  fouud  enumerated  in 
the  usual  lists  issued  by  manufacturing  chemists. 

Watts,  in  his  Dietionary  of  Chemutry  (vol.  iv.,  page  2G9).  gives  the 
following  short  notice : — A  hot  solution  of  ferric  hydrate  in  add 
oxalate  of  ammonia  deposits  this  salt  on  cooling  in  small,  anhydrons, 
rhombic  octahedrons,  having  a  greenisli- while  colour,  and  turning 
yellow  when  exposed  to  light.  The  salt  dissolves  ia  11  part  of 
water  at  SO'C,  and  in  TS  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  aqueous 
soluUon  exposed  to  sunshine  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
depoeita  ferrous  oxalate  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  The  salt  is 
formulated  G,  (NH,),  Fe'"  0,,,  and  tha  above  may  be  oonsidered 
as  nearly  tha  whole  of  tha  published  information  available  in  con- 
nection with  this  oompound. 

One  sample  procured  presented  the  appaaranca  agreeing  with  the 
above  deacriplioa ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  crystallised  in  octahedrons, 
having  a  bright  greenish- white  colour,  but  did  not  turn  yellow  on 
exposure  to  air.  Tha  other  sample  was  nearly  white  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  yellow,  and  posaessed  the  same  shape  as  the  other  crystals. 
The  specimens  evidently  did  not  consist  of  the  other  ctystals  meta- 
morphosed, but  possessed  an  individuality  of  their  own.  Crystals 
were  observed  poasasaing  all  manner  of  shades  fjrom  white  to  intense 
smeiald  green. 
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Tbe  sUtement  tli&t  theaa  orysUla  torn  yellow  is  evidently  •  mis- 
take, probftbly  produoed  bj  the  writer  genendiBing  on  obaemng  a 
■peoimeo  ooDtaininf;  two  oolonrs.  We  have  •  apBaimeii  of  the 
grean-oolnnred  oryslsl  over  ten  jean  old,  and  there  ii  very  little 
observable  flhanne,  altlioagb  the  whole  waa  freely  axpoted  to  light. 
There  ia  hardly  any  decompoBition  providing  the  cryatals  are 
dry. 

The  two  colours  obiervahle  may  be  dne  to  two  different  oauaes. 
The  appearance  may  be  simply  owing  to  mechaoiosl  retention  of 
oolonred  mother  liqaor  between  the  plates,  or  it  may  be  dae  to 
different  oliemioal  caraposition.  In  the  oasea  examioad  it  was 
mostly  dae  to  the  latter;  in  foot,  tliese  crystals  are  an  indefinite 
miztnre,  and  not  tlie  true  salt  at  all.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  estimation  of  oxide  of  iron  from  different  aamplea:— 
Peroaalageaf 

Cry«tals(obtainedthTonghafriend)havinga)  Fe.  0, 
brightgreenhne,  with  alight  yellowish  tinge)  IIST. 

White  orystala  obtained  from  the  same  soaroe    3'Tl. 

Crystals    made    according  to  llie  published 
formula   33-4, 

Salt  supposed  to  be  made  according  to  the 

formnla  of  iron  aluma  S9B2„.331. 

The  determinationa  were  made  by  igniting  the  ammonio-ferric  oxa- 
lates in  covered  crnciblea,  to  prevent  loaa,  and  then  oxidiaing  with 
nitrie  Boid  and  re-weighing.  Such  a  method,  although  more  trouble, 
some  than  an  estimation  with  a  volumetric  solution  of  hypoaulphite 
of  soHiom,  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the  error  that  would  be 
produced  from  the  previous  reduction  of  the  iron  salt  by  actinic 
inflnenoe.  The  great  discrepancies  obaeived  must  iodnoe  the  sus- 
picion that  such  products  are  indefinite  compounds,  and  a  little 
ooneideratioD  will  confirm  tfaia  view  of  the  question. 

If  we  examine  the  published  formnla  [C,  (NH),  fo'"  0,,]  we 
■hall  find  that  it  resolves  itself  into  the  bivalent  acid,  dividing  its 
equivalency  between  a  monad  and  a  triad,  thoa— 
(NH,)',  3  (C,  OJ" 
Fe'" 
and,  therefore,  we  are  to  aatorate  a  given  weight  of  oxalic  acid  with 
ferric  oxide,  then  adding  t)ie  aame  weight  of  oxalio  acid,  and 
nentraliaing  with  ammonia.     When  the  modut  operandi  is  oondncted 
upon  this  plan,  and  the  resulting  yaUow  liquor  is  evaporated  until  it 
is  sufficiamly  strong  to  crystallise,  a  amal)  batch  of  crystals  may  be 
oblfliued  agreeing  precisely  willi  our  yellowish- white  specimen. 

Let  us  further  evaporate  the  mother  liquor,  and  a  crop  of  crystals 
are  obtained  preseutiug  the  fine  green  appearance;  bnt  ultimately 
we  get  a  liquid  wliioh  will  not  cryitsllise  any  further,  although  of  a 
aynpy  consislenoy  and  strongly  saturated  with  some  double  aalt. 
Similar  well-dtfined  compounds  we  are  acquainted  with  consist  of 
tliese  triad  molecules  combined  with  a  mouad,  and  obey  a  seeming  law 
that  it  should  be  molecule  for  molecule;  consequently,  as  ferric  oxide 
ia  trivaleat  and  oxalic  acid  is  bivalent,  it  is  mora  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  salt— the  ammonio-ferric  oxalate— is  oonstruct«d  upon  the 
aame  type  as  the  iron  alums.  Thareforo  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  sftturaling  an  equal  quantity  o[  oxalic  acid  with  ferric  oxide  and 
ammonia;  but  three  parts  of  oxalic  acid  should  be  saturated  with 
ferric  oxide,  and  one  part  of  oxalic  acid  with  ammonia,  the  com- 
position of  the  salt  being — 

Fe.  3  (0.  0,),  (N  HJ,  C,  0. ;  or,  Fe,  (N  H.),-4  {C,  OJ. 
Based  npon  this  theoretical  view,  therefore,  we  shall  now  give  the 
formula  which  haa  been  verified  by  practically  making  the  wit. 
Take  of— 

Solution  of  perchloride  of  iran....ABnfGcieiitqDantity. 

Solution  of  ammonia  

OxaJioaoid    ..,.,  ionnces. 

^ater A  suffioient  quantity. 

The  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  (which  is  a  commercial  article) 
ia  itiluted  with  a  little  wsUr,  and  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  the 
ammonia.  By  tliia  means  we  get  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  as 
a  bulky  precipitate.  It  is  to  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  weU 
washed  until  quite  free  from  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is 
pnidaosd  aa  the  by-product  of  tbe  decomposition. 


Three  ounces  of  the  oxalic  acid  are  then  diasolved  in  eight  onua 
of  water,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  Oa  net 
adding  the  hydrated  ferric  oxide  it  diaaolvea.  It  is  to  be  added  u 
long  as  it  dissolves  ftreely ;  but  a  large  exosBS  of  the  oxide  shonlil  bi 
aToided.  The  other  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  ia  then  added,  and  neatnl. 
ised  with  ammonia.  We  have  now  a  green iah-brown  solution,  irhicli, 
after  filtering,  may  be  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  oonaiatence,  and,  whN 
spread  npon  plates  and  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature,  formi  am 
of  those  pretty  scale  preparations  with  which  we  are  so  weQ 
acquainted.  It  is  so  soluble  and  deliquescent  that  it  ia  impoasiUsia 
crystallise  it;  and  it  ia  curious  to  observe  that,  although  a  weakielt. 
tion  is  very  aenaitive  to  light,  the  strong-ooloured  liquor  which 
represents  a  concentrated  aolution  hardly  Buffers  any  decampoiiliiia 
This  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  proteoting  infiuenoe  of  the  yellowiih 
fluid;  in  other  worda,  that  the  superficial  layer  protects  the  bulk 
of  the  salt  from  aotinio  influence.  The  scales  prepared  mthcnt  uj 
particular  oaie  to  exclude  the  ordinary  diffuaad  light  of  a  labonliB;^ 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  ferrous  aalt  If  oxalate  of  ammomi 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  this  preparation  the  green  crystals  mil  hat 
on  cooling ;  bnt  if  the  yellowish  crystals  be  oroshed,  and  washed  fbt 
some  time  in  cold  water,  almost  pure  oxalate  of  ammonia  ii  ]A 
proving  that  these  crystals  mast  be  a  meohanical  mixture.  TIm 
scale  ammonio-ferrie  oxalate  ahould  be  preserved  in  yellow  bottlv. 
Its  nseshavebeenfrequentlypointedoutin  the  pages  of  this  Jonml; 
and  its  sensitiveness  to  tight  in  dilute  aolutioiu  or  on  organic  tadum 
ia  remarkable. 

A  OONTRIBtlTION  TO  THE  SEARCH  AFTER  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  GLASS  A3  A  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
SENSITIVE  FILM. 
So  far  as  the  produetion  of  a  negative  ia  conoemed  there  ii  little 
douht  that  no  mote  perfect  support  for  the  collodion  film  cu  Ix 
obtained  than  glass,  and  for  work  in  the  studio  there  are  fi)v  dii- 
sdrantagea  that  can  be  fairly  urged  as  a  set-off  against  its  good 
qualities.  When,  however,  wa  come  to  landaoape  work,  and 
especially  work  on  lai^e  plates,  the  objections  to  glass  are  ai 
numerous  and  strong  that  there  are  few  amateuta — or  professiaiuli 
either,  we  believe— who  have  not  longed  for  something  eqasU; 
useful  and  less  objectionable. 

In  the  mere  matter  of  expense  moat  amatenra  would  be  glidto 
be  reUeved  of  a  portion  of  their  heavy  outlay  in  the  item  of  glisa— a 
dozen  12  X  10  plates,  even  if  they  are  satined  with  crown,  costing 
from  eight  to  ten  shillings;  and  when  they  are  fsatidious  enoogh  to 
use  patent  plate  they  pay  at  least  twice  as  much.     Woiaa  than  ths 
cost,  and  perhaps  more  generally  felt,  especially  by  dry-plate  worken 
is  the  weight  of  the  plates  of  large  size,  a  dozen  IS  X  10  adding 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  to  the  weight  of  the  camera— already 
sufficienily  heavy— and  its  apphanoes.    Those  of  our  readers  «bii 
are  acquainted  with  the  "  foot-pound  theory  "  will  be  able  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  energy  required  In  transport  the  addition*' 
weight  from  place  to  place ;  and  all  who  have  carried  it  up  a  hill  oa     j 
a  warm  summer's  day  nill  heave  a  aigh  of  relief  at  the  proapeot     I 
of  getting  rid  of  the  enonmbranoe.    Then,  after  the  negatives  an      | 
secured,  there  ia  the  trouble  of  storage,  which  to  those  who  dc  nneb      | 
ia  no  trifling  matter — one  large  box  holding  many,  beiog  betry      , 
■nd  diffioolt  to  handle,  and  numerous  small  ones  being  deal  *>» 
bulky. 

By  far  the  greatest  objection  to  glass,  however,  is  its  liabihtfto 
get  broken- a  liabili^  from  whioh  it  is  not  exempt  at  any  stags  of 
the  operatioD,  and  especially  during  tranait  by  rail,  as  one  of  wi 
friends  discovered  to  his  cost  and  annoyance  a  few  days  ago.  ";* 
had  gone  north  to  Dollar,  intending  to  spend  a  dozen  large  pis'*  ^ 
the  beautiful  glen  which  leads  up  to  the  "  Castle  of  Gloom."  H" 
"  traps,"  including  the  box  of  plates,  had  foolishly  been  eoiui8i»^  ^ 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  porters  in  tlie  guard's  van,  and  an  !>)■ 
arrival  at  Dollar  station,  item  by  item  was  handed  oat,  sppareatlj 
in  good  order,  till  they  came  to  the  plate-box.  It,  too,  ^"'^ 'r 
right,  but  as  he  took  it  into  his  hand  there  was  an  omiooDi  ia>»* 
that  sent  a  chill  to  his  heart,  which  even  the  bracing  nortiB"""  | 
and  glorious  soenery,  to  say  aothiog  of  an  appUoation  of  Uw  "»       • 
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ipeoifio,  monnlaia  dew,  failed  to  drive  awa^.  An  examination 
■liowad  that  not  a  plate  vas  left ;  in  fact,  the  smasli  waa  ao  compi^te 
that  the  largeat  piece  meaanred  lena  than  four  inches  eqiiare.  The 
result  of  tlia  miafortone  was  tliat  our  friend  lias  resolved  on  two 
lliinga— first,  to  give  his  aeqiiaintancea  who  experiment  no  rest  till 
Ihey  liavo  diaeovered  a  aubatilute  for  glaaa  whicli  will  render  such  an 
■ceideut  impoaaihle;  and,  second,  that  till  anch  a  discovery  he  made 
he  will  never  trust  his  plate-boi  out  of  hie  own  hands. 

To  his  aacond  resolution  we  commend  the  attention  of  all  lana- 
scape  photographers;  and,  with  a  view  to  aid  him  and  others  in  tlie 
search  after  the  desideralnm,  we  have  during  the  past  few  days 
made  a  series  of  ejparimenla,  which,  although  not  hy  any  means 
complete,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  in  the 
hope  that  thoflo  who  have  leisure  will  devote  a  little  of  it  to  help  on 
the  good  work. 

lo  any  search  after  a  sabatitutc  for  glass,  tindoubtedly  paper  is  the 
first  miterial  which  saggesta  itself.  It  is  so  easily  obtained,  so  cheap, 
and  witlial  so  handy  and  workable,  that  if  the  granular  structiira 
nare  obliterated  it  could  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 
We  are  a&aid,  however,  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  very  considerable 
time  before  onr  paper-makers  ancceed  in  giving  ns  an  article  aulB- 
eiently  free  flrom  stmcture,  and  so  must  look  to  something  else  in  the 
meanwhile.  We  are  aware  that  some  eiquisitely-beautifal  work  has 
been  dona  on  waxed  paper,  and  we  possess  a  few  of  the  lats  Mr.  D.  0. 
Hill's  negatives— some  on  waxed  paper  and  aome  on  plain  paper 
BBbaequeully  wnxed— which  almost  rival  the  finest  collodion  work 
of  the  present  day.  That  gentleman,  however,  bad  few  equals  in  the 
"Ijla  of  work  in  which  he  delighted,  and  fewer  still  poeseas  the  artiatie 
power  which  enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange  his  sabjeols  in  audi 
a  way  that  the  grain  in  the  paper  seemed  in  moat  cases  lo  be  an 
advantage. 

After  numerous  eiperiments  we  decided  on  gelatine  as  offering 
(lie  moat  likely  chance  of  auccesa  aa  a  support,  and  on  odbdio- 
bromide  emulsion  aa  tlie  most  convenient  sensitive  film,  and  we  set 
about  trying  to  discover  how  best  to  utilise  these  materials.  We 
need  not  trouble  onr  readers  witli  a  detailed  account  of  our  experi- 
ments ;  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  meantime  to  indicate  in  a  general 
way  tlie  results  at  which  we  arrived,  and  the  method  by  which  we 
liave  succeeded  in  getting  some  very  fair  negatives. 

Select  a  lough,  well-mads  paper — sized  by  preference  with  resin 
»tber  than  with  gelatine— and  give  it  a  tolerably  thick  coat  of  a 
Klatian  of  rubber  in  benzole.  This  may  either  he  brushed  on,  or 
(lie  paper  floated  on  the  solnlion,  which  should  be  about  the 
itreugth  of  four  grains  to  the  ounce.  When  perfectly  dry  it  ie 
emted  with  gelatine — about  a  tbirty-grain  solution  used  warm. 
Some  further  experimenls  are  necessary  to  ascertain  tlie  best  method 
oF  applying  this  solution.  We  succeeded  very  well  by  floating  the 
paper  on  a  forty-grain  solution,  letting  it  drip  for  a  minute,  and  then 
laying  it  flat  to  dry.  We  think,  however,  that  a  better  result  is 
obtained  by  pouring  the  gelatine  on  a  properly-cleaned  and  prepared 
glass  plate,  and  then  laying  the  rubbered  paper  down  in  tlie  way 
nsatUy  adopted  in  glazing  prints.  The  paper  containing  the  rubber 
and  gelatine  film  is  then  easily  made  quite  smooth  by  preeenre 
■Ktveeu  two  plates  of  metal,  in  the  same  way  that  paper  la  glszed, 
ud  is  ready  for  the  application  of  the  sensitive  film. 

We  do  not  suppose  that,-  as  a  rule,  aroateurs  would  care  to  take 
tbe  trooble  necessary  to  produce  the  beat  reanlts  in  this  way,  or  that 
"i«y  genei^lly  would  succeed  to  their  satisfaction ;  but  it  the  plan 
Would  torn  ont  to  he  na  auccesaful  aa  we  have  reason  to  believe  it 
*'ll,  the  mannfactnre  will  readily  be  taken  up  by  those  who  have  the 
'Minisite  appliances,  and  who  by  practice  would  soon  he  able  to 
"  .  '  perfect  article,  just  as  in  the  case  of  albnmenised  paper, 
which  has  almost  altogether  passed  into  the  hands  of  professional 
ubnmeniien. 

Tha  nest  step  in  the  proceas  is  tn  apply  the  emulsion,  and  for  this 
PiTpOM  the  prepared  paper  may  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  glass  a  litUe 
'^^er  than  itself,  the  edges  turned  over,  and  the  emulsion  poured 
^  and  on  in  the  naual  way ;  or  It  may  be  fastened  on  a  board  by 
""'^  pins,  or  fixed  in  any  other  way  that  will  keep  it  flat.  If  the 
''^"'(ion  baa  been  made  by  adding  waalied  bromide  of  silver  to 


collodion,  and  a  trace  of  some  aoi&ble  organifier  added,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  dry  the  paper  to  make  it  ready  for  exposure.  If, 
however,  the  ordinary  emulaion  be  need,  then  it  must  be  immereei 
in  a  dish  of  v.-atcr  and  waahed  like  an  ordinary  emulsion  plate.  After 
washing  it  should  be  pinned  up  for  a  fetr  minutes  to  drain,  and  then 
floated  on  the  preeervative  and  dried. 

Tlie  exposure  must  be  made  in  a  properly-constructed  slide  between 
two  sheets  of  glass,  and  the  development  conducted  in  a  dieh  with 
the  usual  alkaline  developer,  although  our  experiments  would  aeem 
to  indicate  that  a  weak  developer  and  slow  aetion  tend  to  bettor 
results  than  such  strong  aolutiona  as  we  are  in  the  liabit  of  naing  on 
glass  plates.  After  fixing  and  partial  drying— that  is,  when  the 
negative  is  still  limp — it  should  be  floated,  face  down,  for  a  fen 
seconds  on  the  solution  of  gelatine,  and  then  hung  up  or  laid  flat  to 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  paper,  which  has  all  tbrongh  acted 
merely  aa  a  anpport  for  ilie  film,  and  which,  if  left  on,  would  sadly 
interfere  with  (he  printiug  qnalitiea  of  the  negative.  This  is  eoaily 
efiected  by  brushing  over  tlia  back  pretty  freely  willi  benzole.  This 
softens  tlie  rubber,  which  is  tlie  only  cause  of  adhesion  between  the 
paper  and.  the  gelatine,  and  the  former  in  a  few  eeconds  may  be 
easily  peeled  off,  leaving  the  image-holding  collodion  film  enclosed 
between  two  thin  sheets  of  gelatine  as  strnotureless  as  glass,  not 
liable  to  be  broken,  and  which  may  he  printed  from  on  either  aide. 
The  process  is  completed  hy  a  short  immersion  in  a  solution  of  alum 
or  chrome-alum,  which  renders  the  gelatine  iusolulilo,  and  hard 
enough  to  stand  tlie  wear  and  tear  of  any  ordinary,  oc  even  extra- 
ordinary, amount  of  printiug. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  introduce  tliis  aa  a  perfect  method— hardly, 
indeed,  as  a  workable  oue — allhongli  wa  have,  as  already  stated, 
got  some  pretty  good  negatives  by  it.  Our  object  is  simply  to  direct 
attention  to  what  we  consider  tlie  direction  in  which  experimenters 
should  work  with  a  view  to  solve  the  above  interesting  question. 

We  shall  continue  our  own  experiments,  and  hope  tliose  of  onr 
readers  who  have  time  and  opportunity  will  also  make  some  trials  and 
do  what  they  can  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  deeired  object. 
Tlie  advantages  to  be  gained  are  undoubtedly  great — a  saving  of  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  tlie  oost  of  glass ;  getting  rid  of  a 
large  amoant  of  the  weight,  wliich  is  terribly  exhausting  lo  workers 
of  large  plates  on  a  hot  day;  and  total  immunity  from  the  oceneional 
amasli  which  too  frequently  causes  a  pang  of  anguish  in  the  devotee 
of  (he  camera. 

The  various  manipulations,  no  doubt,  hah  formidable,  hut  iu 
reality  they  are  not  so.  A  little  practice  will  make  them  easy  enough, 
and  for  (hoee  wh.o  like  to  work  with  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble 
there  need  hardly  be  anything  to  do  at  all.  The  makera  of  albu- 
menieed  and  eenaitised  paper  would  soon  find  it  to  their  intereet  to 
send  out  such  paper  aa  we  have  indicated  ready  for  (he  camera,  as  it 
could  be  aent  by  poat  as  easily  as  sensitised  paper,  all  that  would  be 
necessary  being  to  cut  it  np  into  the  required  size  and  put  it  into  the 
slides.  Even  tliat  might  easily  be  modified  so  as  to  do  away  with 
slides  altogether,  and  have  the  paper  on  a  roller  at  tbe  lop  of  tlin 
ra,  which  could  be  passed  in  squares  to  a  roller  below  slier  each 
suocessive  exposure,  thus  carrying  sufficient  sensitised  surface  for  a 
week's  work  in  the  pocket  of  a  great  coat  as  easily  as  a  roll  of  music. 
"  Too  good  to  be  true !  "  some  of  oar  more  eceptical  readers  may  ex- 
claim. We  think  not,  and  shall  continue  our  experiments,  returning 
to  the  subject  aa  aoon  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  more  definite  in- 
formation, and  probably  at  the  same  time  furnish  designs  by  which 
any  ordinary  camera  may  be  fitted  with  a  simple  roller  arrangemeot. 
Meanwhile  we  shall  be  glad  (o  hear  that  we  have  set  our  friends  to 
work,  and  as  "  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom"  we 
have  no  doubt  Uiat  a  rather  suitable  substitute  for  glass  will  by-and- 
by  be  found. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  ns  tliat  it  wonld  be  nseful  if  we  were  to 
describe  one  or  two  more  of  the  methods  of  making  chlorine,  or, 
more  properly,  a  solution  of  chlorine,  so  as  to  afibrd  every  facility  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  converting  iodised  and  bromised  collodion  ^ 
films  into  chlorised  ones.    The  method  we  described  in  our  laat^ru^ 


laat^wu 
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one  which  we  had  fonod  very  Btmple  and  hod  adopted  with  complete 
BQOoesa,  viz.,  placing  a  Bmftll  qoantity  of  chloride  (lijpochlorite)  of 
lime  in  a  Teasel  of  water,  and  adding  to  it  a  tan  drops  of  hjdro- 
ohlorie  aoid.  We  now  deooribe  other  methods  of  libenting  olilorine, 
and  observe,  in  general  termH,  that  if  a  enireut  of  chlorine  gas,  by 
whatersr  meaus  formed,  be  transmitted  tbrongh  water,  much  of  tlie 
gaa  will  be  absorbed,  Ahlorine  water,  or  solution  of  chlorine,  being 
tlie  result.  Flaoe  one  part  of  peroxide  of  manganesa  in  a  fluk, 
and  poor  over  it  two  parts  of  liydrochlorio  acid.  Chlorine  will 
immediitely  be  disengaged ;  and  if  the  mixture  be  warmfld  its 
liberation  will  be  more  rapidly  ofTeoted.  By  means  of  a  suitable 
tube  the  gas  may  be  conducted  into  a  vessel  of  wster.  Acoiliei 
method  is  by  tha  substitution  of  bichromate  of  potash  for  the  per- 
oxide of  manganese  in  the  preceding  experiment.  Still  another 
method  is  to  triturate  together  sixty  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  put 
tliem  with  eight  ounces  of  water  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  afterwards 
adding  two  drachms  of  sulphuric  aoid.  Agitate  until  the  red  oxide 
beoomes  white ;  eUow  to  subside,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquid 
into  another  bottle.  We  have  merely  to  observe  that  the  metliod 
we  dsseribed  last  week  answers  for  tha  special  porposa  intended 
rather  better  than  any  of  the  other  methods,  whilst  its  preparation . 
ia  extremely  simple. 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

EA  oommnolnlloii  to  tha  LondoB  Photognphle  BdcIsIt'.] 
I  HAD  intended,  when  offerinf;  to  read  a  paper  on  tlie  above  sabject 
to  the  Society,  to  have  developed  a  series  uf  negatives  and  transpa- 
rencies before  you  at  tlie  time  of  reading  the  paper;  but  as  there 
are  already  two  papers  that  have  precedence  of  mine  I  fear  that 
time  would  not  alluw  of  ray  doing  so  tliie  evening.  Tliere  ia  one 
point  in  particular  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  dry-plate 
workers,  as  I  find  from  various  communications  I  have  received 
tlist  it  is  one  which  lias  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  considered. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  I  brought  out  the  strong 
alkaline  developer,  and  ventured  to  point  out  that  tlie  photOKrapliio 
world  had,  in  confining  themselves  as  they  had  hitherto  done  to  a 
very  weak  alkaline  developer,  sacriBoed  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  any  dry  plates  they  may  hava  been  happening  to 

My  friend,  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon,  was  so  struck  by  the  resalls 
obtained  by  me  that  he  at  once  adopted  my  method  of  developing, 
and  has  published  his  testimony  to  its  value ;  and  I  believe  that  all 
dry-plate  workers  who  have  given  the  eubjeot  tlieir  attention  have 
also  adopted  the  strong  developer  in  their  work. 

Now  I  find  that  dry-plate  workers,  wliether  nsing  a  weak  or  a 
Strong  alkaline  developer,  have  not  given  sufficient  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  where  a  negative  requires  an  extra  dose  at  two  of 
ammonia  to  bring  it  out  it  is  most  desirable,  if  not  indeed  necessary, 
that  a  drop  or  two  of  strong  pyrogallic  acid  solution  should  be 
added  with  each  addition  of  ammonia.  The  reason  of  this  wonld 
appear  to  be  that  the  original  amount  of  pyrogallic  acid  used  with 
tha  developer  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  added  ammonia,  having 
then  no  pyrogallic  acid  to  assist  its  work,  only  prodnoss  snrfaoe-fog 
instead  of  continuing  to  develope  the  negative. 

It  shunld  also  be  remembered  that  the  amouut  of  pyrogallic  acid 
used  at  the  commencement  of  the  development  has  a  very  great 
effect  upon  the  density  of  the  resulting  negative ;  and  it  is  a  moat 
jntsresling  experiment  to  make  to  cut  a  plate  in  half  after  exposure, 
developing  one  half  with  one  minim  to  the  drachm  of  pyrogallic  aoid, 
and  the  other  half  with  six  minims  to  the  drachm  of  the  some  soln- 
tion.  This  will  show  clearly  the  very  great  power  we  have  of 
obtaining  negatives  of  different  character  with  alkaline  develop- 
ment; and  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  pointing  oat  that 
to  properly  develope  a  transparency  a  small  amount  ol  pyrogaUio 
acid  only  is  essential,  as  otherwise  the  shadows  block  and  become 
too  dense  and  hard.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  much  more 
into  detail  on  this  subject  had  time  permitted,  but  I  will  conclude 
by  giving  a  formuhi  for  strong  and  very  portable  solutions  for  those 
who  are  travelling  about  with  dry  plates: — 

No.  1.  Pure  strong  carbonate  of  ammonia     60  grains. 

Water  1  ounce. 

No.  2.  Bromide  of  potassium    1:20  grains. 

WaUr  1  ounce. 

No.  3.  Pyrogallic  acid 06  graius. 

Alcohol t 1  oanoe. 


To  each  drachm  of  No.  1  add  one  minim  of  No.  2  and  from  one  tal 
six  minims  of  No.  R,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negitlT^I 
required,  remembering  that  it  is  always  well  not  to  have  too  nnchV 
pyrogaLlic  acid  in  the  developer  to  begin  with,  in  ease  strosgljil 
lighted  objects  should  thns  come  too  dense  at  first ;  whereas,  if  v|l 
begin  with  from. one  to  two  drops  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  each  drsdun,! 
any  amount  of  density  can  gradually  be  abtained  by  oon^sed^ 
additions  of  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time  of  the  pyrogaUie  ami 

If  it  be  desired  to  replace  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  IJqiiiJ 
ammonia,  make  up  the  developer  with  distilled  water  instead  oF  llu 
carbonate  of  ammonia  solution,  and  to  each  drachm  thereof  add,  n 
before,  one  drop  of  No.  3  and  the  necessary  amount  of  No.  3,  ud   , 
pour  two  or  three  times  on  and  off  the  plate ;  then  add  to  tlie  devt' 
loping  solution  strong  liquid  ammonia  (specific  gravity  8B0)iiitli«   , 
proportion  of  two  minims  to  each  tliree  minims  need  of  tlis  broni^   : 
Bolution.    The  two  formulte  will  then  stand  thus  for  a  stereo.-d»d  : 
pUta  :— 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia  Dtvclopment, 

80 -grain  solution  of  carbonate S  drachms. 

120      „  „  bromide  of  putaaaium  8  minims. 

96      „  „  pyrogallic  acid  (say}      0       „ 


120-grain8olntiOD  of  bromide  of  potassium..  3  minims. 
US      „  „  pyrogallic  acid  (say)      6      „ 

Pour  off  and  on,  and  then  add  two  minims  of  strong  liquid  smniMiis 
(880).  If  more  density  be  required  add  more  pyrogalUo  acid;  if 
more  detail  is  required  to  be  bronght  out  add  more  ammonia  ssd 
some  pyrogallic  acid  therewith. 

I  feel  sure  Uiat  no  one  who  gives  this  method  a  fiur  trial  wl 
return  to  tlie  use  of  a  weak  alkaline  developer ;  for,  while  by  Ihe 
strong  developer  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  immensely  inemMd, 
tha  chances  of  a  plate  fogging  are  infinitely  leas  than  with  the  old' 
fashioned  weak  developer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  system  of  development  is  suited  l» 
gum-gallic,  tannin,  beer,  and  other  both  plates,  as  well  as  emolsios 
plates.    I  show  two  negatives  of  different  densities. 

H.  Stcabt  WoHiLEr. 


FURTHER  EXPERIENCES  WITH  THE  PLUMBAGO 

PROCESS. 

Since  writing  my  last  article  I  have  made  some  further  resssrdiei 

in  this  useful  method.  , 

The  greatest  dif&oulty  I  experienced  was  getting  the  gl'St  isbi 
such  a  slate  that  the  film  should  lake  evenly  all  over  it.    No  miiwt 
how  chemically  clean  ne  get  the  glass  there  still  seems  a  lendes^    , 
of  the  solution  to  leave  it  in  patches. 

To  obviate  this  I  now  proceed  in  another  manner,  which,  besiiin 
getting  over  this  difficulty  entirely,  possesses  other  advan(>g«i-  f 
take  the  glass  (in  this  case  extra  cleanliness  not  being  so  meeli  ta 
object)  and  coat  it  with  a  thin,  porous,  plain  coUodicn.  viiita 
thoroughly  set  I  wash  it  under  a  tap  until  all  greaainess  disapp**™- 
I  now  drain  it  on  blotting-paper  for  a  abort  time,  and  having  t**'^ 
a  small  quantity  of  tlie  sensitive  solution  freshly  filtered  I  poor  it 
over  the  plate  several  times,  each  time  from  an  opposite  comer,  wi' 
after  draining  for  a  short  time,  I  dry  it  over  a  Bunaen  burner,  ud 
expose  and  develope  it  in  tlie  usual  manner.  ,  , 

When  sufficiently  developed  I  coat  it  again  with  oallodioe.  bnt 
this  time  with  a  much  thicker  sample,  and,  liaving  levelled  it,  I^ts 
it  to  dry.  When  this  has  been  accomphshed  I  place  it  in  a  balh  oi 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  a  short  apw*  "J 
time,  the  film  detaches  itaelf  from  the  glass,  and  should  be  plsM<l 
between  blotting-paper  till  dry.  - 

The  coating  of  the  sensitive  gam  solntion  prevents  the  ton* 
collodion  from  dissolving  the  thin,  the  image  bcdng  protected  on  mis 
sides.  I  think  this  a  far  better  method  of  getting  a  "'*™**,'"Ef' 
five  than  running  the  risk  of  removing  from  its  support  a  vsIdssi* 
one;  and,  as  plate  glass  mnat  be  naed  in  this  method  of  feP"""?^ 
negatives,  the  extra  time  and  trouble  of  removing  them  is  '^r^ 
the  valne  of  the  plate  glass,  besides  the  advantage  of  being  *'^  *: 
print  from  either  side.  The  same  principle  by  which  the  p'sf^ 
negatives  ore  made  has  been  uUIised  by  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  "•"•**"? 
for  strengthening  ordinary  negatives ;  and  from  my  own  '^V^^^^ 
I  think  this  will  prove  a  very  valuable  application,  as  the  "''"f?, 
ing  may,  lo  to  speak,  be  localised,  and  eSects  got  that  oonld  not  W 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  redeveloping. 

Havinit  taken  a  negative  and  developed  with  iron  allow  Ui*  "".^ 
fluons  moisture  to  dnun  away,  and  proceed  exactly  as  I  have  if^aw 
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ia  the  etrlier  part  of  tliis  article;  that  is,  coat  with  the  BeuBitive 
•ollodioD,  irj,  and  espoae  to  light.  Tlie  blackleKd  may  then  be 
applied  nntil  the  desired  effect  ie  produced — the  noHt  nork  being 
liiid  OD  a  weak  foreground,  for  instance,  and  t)ie  leaat  on  a  delicate 
ik; — thus  ae^iuring  tliat  harmony  bo  often  foand  wanting  in  a 
negative  redeveloped  in  the  ordinary  way. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  biacklead  prooess  niil  not  bring 
ont  more  detail,  which  may  be  often  accompli  a  lied  by  eilver  redeve- 
loping, although  I  have  noticed  tliat  details  in  the  blacks  which  could 
hardly  be  otiserved  Were  made  to  ilioiv  plainly. 

I  may  add  that  I  think  it  advisable,  before  treating  the  plate  to  the 
add,  to  allow  it  to  lis  face  downwards  in  the  8im,  so  that  <iU  the  coaling 
becomes  tlioroaghlj  hardened.  Walter  B.  Woodbdry, 


ON  THE  QELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS.  WITH  A 
DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  EASY  METHOD  OF  WORKING 
IT  BY  USING  THE  "  SENSITIVE  PELLICLE." 

[A  commDiiliBUaii  to  th«  Landan  Phatofniililc  Sodet;.] 
Thb  general  subject  of  "  gelatine  as  a  vehicle  for  silver  salts  in  the 
prodnctiiln  of  negatives  "  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  King's 
iotsresling  paper,*  I  proposetofollow  up  the  subject  by  describing  the 
method  tliat  I  employ.  I  may  mention  that  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a 
sabsutnte  for  collodion  is  a  matter  to  which  I  gave  serious  attention 
many  years  ago.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  experimental 
photography,  my  fint  commencement  being  with  daguerreotype 
nearly  Uiirty  yettra  since.  I  have  taken  interest  in.  and  worked  at, 
Dearly  all  the  various  processes  tliat  have  arisen  since  that  time, 
alvays  as  an  ansatenr.  Among  other  of  tlie  old  methods  of  preparing 
dry  plates  that  of  Dr.  Hill  Nonis  particnlarjy  interested  me.  I  was 
sonTinced  that  most  of  tlieir  excellent  qualities,  and  especially  those 
of  their  certainty  and  the  long  retention  of  thsir  sensitiveness,  were 
due  to  the  final  coating  they  received  of  gelatine.  I  thought  that  if 
tliis  material  played  so  important  a  part,  why  could  not  the  collodion 
be  dispensed  witli  and  gelatine  be  nsed  exolusively  ?  I  was  an 
early  worker  in  Major  Russell's  tannin  process ;  and  when  he  took 
to  oaing  a  bromide  procees  exclusively  I  tried  his  method,  bot  I  used 
jr^atine  only,  and  I  formed  the  bromide  of  silver  in  an  emalsion  of 
this  material — much  as  we  now  do.  1  also  added  iodides  and  chlo- 
rides to  the  bromides.  I  used  the  acid  pyro.  developer  at  first,  but  I 
finally  settled  down  to  the  alkaline  method  when  Mi^or  Russell 
showed  its  superiority.  Of  course  I  had  no  end  of  failures  in  trying  ' 
to  work  out  a  process  in  this  new  direction  ;  but  a  serions  illness  of 
six  yean'  dnration  stopped  ell  my  photographic  experiments.  As  a 
worker  in  gelatine,  therefore,  J  do  not  appear  as  a  novice,  but  rallier 
SI  a  veteran. 

My  interest  in  the  subject  was  revived  about  this  time  last  year, 
wliea  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Feekham,  announced  the  sale  of  his  gelalino- 
bromide  emulsion.  I  obtained  some  of  it,  and  I  immediately  recog- 
nised a  similar  preparation  to  that  I  used  to  make  some  years 
pravionsly. 

On  refBrring  to  my  old  note-book  in  whicli  my  experiments  were 
recorded  I  fonad  a  formula  by  wliiah  a  sensitive  emulsion  could  be 
mads  similar  to  Mr.  BurgesB,*B.  I  sliowed  tlie  preparation  and  nega- 
tives obtained  with  it  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Tajlor,  of  The  Bbitisb  Joubnal 
or  Photooupby,  anci  promised  to  publish  the  formula.  As  Mr. 
Burgess  was  then  deriving  some  bene^t  from  the  sale  of  his  emalsion 
I  did  not  at  the  time,  in  deference  to  his  wish,  pnblish  my  method. 
I  thought  also  I  might  make  some  further  improvement  in  the  only 
weak  part  of  the  process — the  preparation  of  Uie  emulsion — so  as  to 
eaabia  it  to  have  "  keeping"  properties. 

Since  then  I  have  followed  up  my  experiments,  and,  although  I 
Iwve  not  discovered  a  method  of  preventing  the  prepared  sensitive 
emulsion  from  spontaneous  deoompoBitioo,  yet  I  believe  I  liave  done 
sometliing  better;  for  I  have  discovered  a  means  of  preparing  the 
Ralatine  so  that  in  a  dry  Hale  it  shall  contain  the  sensitive  salt. 
7lie  material  can  therefore  be  purehased  in  a  state  ready  for  use  by 
dinolviug  in  warm  water ;  and  in  this  dry  state  it  will  keep  good  fot 
fears.  My  object  in  this  paper,  then,  is  not  only  to  show  that  the 
Relati no-bromide  process  is  a  really  good  working  prooess,  bat  also  to 
prove  that  the  only  troublesome  part  about  it— the  preparation  of 
the  emulsion — may  be  avoided  by  obtaining,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, the  material  ready  for  use.  In  former  times  it  was  the 
eutom  much  more  than  it  is  now  for  photographers  to  prepare  their 
own  chemical  compounda.  It  is  now  found  that  these  Qiinga  can  ''  ~ 
hatter  done   by  people   who   make    it  their  special  occupatii 

hsDce  phott^raphers  now  rarely  prepare  their  own  collodion,  mi 

HuLc  TamiahH,  oi  albamenise  or  salt  their  papers.    Socli  being  th« 
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case,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  sufficient  to  merely  describe  how  tlia 
materials  are  to  be  prepared  in  order  to  get  a  new  process  iula 
genera]  use. 

Different  methods  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Maddox,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Bolton,  and  others  of  forming  a  gelatin o- bromide  emulsion.  It 
is  not  so  difficult  to  make  as  a  collodio-emnlsion,  as  all  the  solutions 
are  aqueous  ones,  yet  it  requires  CAre.  Any  good  gelatine  will 
probably  do ;    but  my  experience  is  with  Nelson's,  which  answers 

I  Lake  one  poond  of  ttiis  gelatine  and  place  it  in  a  porcelmn  dish, 
to  which  I  add  100  ouuces  of  distilled  water,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
and  swell  for  about  three  houm.  It  is  then  heated  by  a  hot-water 
batli  until  dissolved;  while  hot  eight  and  a-quarter  ounces  of 
bromide  of  potassium  are  neat  added,  wliicii  muat  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  tlie  gflaline  by  stirring,  and  eleven  end  a-quarter 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver,  diasolved  in  as  little  water  as  will  take  it 
up,  are  then  added,  and  tlte  whole  to  be  well  mixed  while  the  gelatine 
ia  still  hot. 

When  the  silver  is  added,  all  tlie  subsequent  operations  must  be 
done  in  a  nou-aotinic  light ;  snd  the  material  thus  formed  coustilulea 
ttie  sensitive  emulsion.  It  is  not,  however,  in  a  condition  ready  for 
use.  as  it  contains  free  bromide  of  potaniura  and  the  nitrate  of 
potash  formed  by  double  decomposition.  These  sails  must  be 
removed,  or  else  timy  will  form  crystals  in  tlie  film  and  spoil  the 
plate.  Mr.  King  removes  tliese  salts  by  the  scientific  process  of 
diaiyiU.  I  proceed  in  a  different  way.  I  poor  the  emulsion  into  a 
porcelain  dish  to  tiie  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  let  it 
become  cold  and  set.  I  then  cut  it  into  small  stripe,  and  wash  in  many 
changes  of  water,  or  uae  running  water,  juet  like  washing  prints 
from  the  hypo.,  nntil  all  the  free  bromide  and  nitrate  of  potasli  are 
dissolved  oat.  The  material  is  now  in  the  condition  to  be  dissolved 
in  hot  water  ready  to  coat  plates  with,  and  if  no  greater  qusntity  be 
made  than  oan  be  conveniently  used  at  one  time,  the  plates  can  at 
once  be  prepared  and  the  emulsion  used  up,  but  unless  the 
material  can  be  so  used  immediately  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  I 
have  Bometimes,  in  ooid  weather,  been  able  to  keep  it  good  for  a 
fortnight;  and  in  summer  time  I  have  known  it  to  decompose  in  a 
few  hours.  It  is  true  that  many  things  may  be  added — such  a* 
carbolic  acid  or  alcohol — to  arrest  the  tendency  to  decomposition ; 
but  in  my  experience  there  are  other  drawbacks  which  aooompany 
these  additions,  and  my  decided  impression  is  that  no  such  attempt 
should  be  made,  bat  that  the  emu&oo  should  be  at  once  used  by 
coating  tlie  plates,  and  then,  when  dry,  the  plates  will  keep  good  fur 
years. 

To  obviate  the  neoeamty  of  tlins  immediately  using  up  the 
prepared  emulsion  my  invention  comes  in.  I  take  the  concentrated 
emulsion,  after  it  has  been  well  washed  from  the  removable  salts, 
end  place  it  in  suitable  dishes,  evaporating  the  emulsion  till  it  is  of 
the  consistency  of  thick  paste.  I  then  let  it  cool,  and,  removing  it 
from  tlie  vessels,  complete  the  drying  on  suitable  frames.  When 
dry  it  can  be  cut  into  portions  of  convenient  size,  and  in  this  con- 
dition is  ready  for  immediate  use  by  simply  dissolving  in  hot  water. 
As  much  or  as  little  may  be  dissolved  at  one  time  as  there  are  plates 
to  be  prepared ;  but  as  the  plates  will  "  keep  "  indefinitely,  there  is 
no  need  that  any  shonld  be  lost  if  sufficient  plates  be  ready  to  use 
up  the  dissolved  material. 

This  dried  sensitive  material  I  have  called  my  "  sensitive  pellicle." 
To  use  the  "  pellicle  "  the  quantity  necessary  to  coat  tlie  number 
of  plates  proposed  to  be  used  is  dissolved  in  the  proper  quantity  of 
water  according  to  the  directions  that  accompany  eaoh  packet. 
When  thus  dissolved  the  emulsion  is  in  exactly  the  eondition  as  if 
tlie  person  had  originally  made  the  preparation  himself.  All  the 
subsequent  operations  are  just  the  same  aa  are  given  by  Mr.  King 
and  other  workers  of  the  process. 

My  mode  of  working  is  this: — I  slightly  warm  the  plate,  ponr 
enoDgh  of  the  warm  emulsion  to  make  a  pool  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  and  with  a  glass  rod  guide  the  material  to  the  edges,  pouring 
the  snrplua  back.  The  plate  is  then  placed  on  a  level  surface— a 
shelf,  for  instance — to  dry.     If  prepared  at  night,  the  film  will 


spontaneously  dry  by  the  next  morning. 
Yon  will  observe  that  there  is  no  prelim 


preliminary  coating  of  the  plate 
required,  no  after-washing  neoessary,  and  no  "  organifier  "  or  pre- 
servative solution  to  be  floated  on  or  washed  off.  The  gelatine  ia 
its  own  "  organifier,"  and  the  plates  will  keep  indefinitely  if  preserved 
from  light  and  moistare. 

Tlie  exposure  required  ia  certainly  not  more  than  for  the  moat 
sensitive  wet  collodion.  Nearly  all  the  failures  from  the  use  of  tliia 
material  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  have  arisen  from  an 
under-estimate  of  this  sensitiveness.  They  have  been  from  either  too 
much  light  in  the  dark  room  or  from  over-exposure  in  the  camera. 
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After  exposure  the  pliite  is  eoiJced  in  water  for  a  ehort  time,  and 
the  usual  ftlkftline  developer  is  applied;  the  image  cumes  out  quite 
aa  quickJy  as  ou  bd  ordinary  wet  plate.  Somelimas  a,  little  intensi- 
eifying  is  uecassary ;  tliia  may  be  done  before  or  afler  iixinj;  in  tlia 
hypo.  Tbe  greateat  care  is  necsBsary  not  to  carry  the  intensifying 
tob  far,  as  the  colour  of  Ilia  deposit  is  so  much  more  uon-actiiiic 
than  collodion  ne|;BtiTes.  After  washing  from  llie  hypo,  tlie  film 
dries  spontaneously  in  about  llie  same  time  as  a  collodion  one;  but 
heat  may  be  used  to  hasten  tbe  drying.  When  dry  the  film  ia 
Buffioiently  Lard  to  permit  the  negative  being  printed  from  witliout 
Tarnishiug.  If  tlie  negatives  be  iuteusified  too  much  tlie  surplus 
intensity  can  easily  be  removed,  and  if  not  intense  enongh  fresli 
Tigonr  can  as  easily  be  added. 

In  conclusion,  and  before  I  commence  my  demonstration,  let  me 
urgently  call  on  you  to  give  lliis  gelatine  •bromide  process  a  fair  trial, 
whetlier  yon  use  my  pelUcle  or  prepare  the  emulsion  for  yourselves. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  easiest,  the  quickest,  the  ohaapeat,  and  tbe 
least  destructive  to  the  health  of  all  the  various  means  by  nhicli 
negatives  o«d  be  prodneed.  The  general  process  is  free  from  all 
lestraint;  the  only  part  I  claim  for  myself  ie  my  own  invention,  tbe 
drying  of  the  emuleiun  and  tbe  capacity  of  thus  keeping  it  in  a  dry 
state  ready  for  immediate  use.  R.  Kznnett. 


STAINED  FILMS  rsBSUS  BACKING  PLATES. 
The  question  which  several  of  your  correspondents  have  raised — 
that  of  stained  £lma  veriui  backing— is  one  which  has  not  by  any 
means  escaped  my  attention  in  the  course  of  my  emulsion  experi- 
ments ;  and  though  I  do  consider  the  use  of  a  pigment  backing  a 
trouble,  and  one  from  wliicli  I  have  always  tried  to  escape,  I  do  nut 
yet  see  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  without  the  loss  of  qualities 
worth  more  than  the  gain. 

It  is  very  little  trouble  to  rub  off  the  backing,  ind.  when  off.  tbe 
development  oan  be  followed  much  more  accurately  tliau  with  a 
stained  film ;  and  there  is  no  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  deplore,  as 
there  is  inevitably  with  a  stained  film.  As  for  the  dust  ou  the  film, 
Le  must  be  a  very  careless  operator  who  neglects  to  pass  a  soft 
dastiog-brush  over  his  plates  before  putting  tbem  into  the  slides, 
and  they  must  he  very  questionable  films  which  will  not  resist  even 
tnbbiag  with  cotton  wool  quite  briskly  without  injury  b>  the  negstive. 

I  have  been  through  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  witli  the 
Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company's  new  emulaion  to  aseertain  the  effect 
of  anrine  on  the  film,  and  find  that  the  presence  of  as  much  ae  will 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  ordinary  red  backing  makes  nearly 
twice  the  exposure  necessary,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  laaves  in  the 
film  drying-marks  of  a  most  disagreeable  character,  which  are 
enormously  exaggerated  by  drying  under  great  heat  or  change  of 
temperature  during  drying.  These  do  not  show  much  in  a  fore- 
ground full  of  detail,  but  in  skies  and  delicate  distances  Ibey  are 
disastrous.  It  would  certainly  be  to  the  manufacturers  of  dry  plates 
a  great  convenience  to  use  the  colour  in  the  emulsion ;  and  if  tbey 
continue  to  use  tbe  backing  it  is  because  it  gives  advantages  which 
the  other  does  not.  I  have  emulsions  whicli,  require  neither  colour 
nor  backing,  but  which  by  the  possession  uf  an  opaque,  matt  surface, 
resembling  uuglazed  porcelain,  absolutely  prevent  halation  ;  hut  the 
quality  of  the  image  is  always  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  samples  giving  a 
lustrous  surface, whiohalso  resists  better  the  action  of  timeand  humidity. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Sutton  says  of  tbe 
needless  cnmplication  of  the  emulsion  process  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  siihjtances.  If  we  have  our  pyroxyline  and  bromide  of 
silver  in  tbe  proper  ohemioal  state,  the  less  of  otlier  materials  we 
get  in  it  the  better.  The  quickest  dry  plates  I  have  ever  made 
(except  with  gelatine  emulsion],  and  which  were  also  the  most 
readily  intensiSed  by  tlie  alkaline  developer,  had  neither  free  nitrate 
nor  preservative  either  in  the  emulsion  or  llie  finished  plate,  but 
had  in  the  former  state  a  large  excess  of  bromide,  and  must,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Sutton's  experience,  contain  a  trace  of  it  in  the 
finished  plate.  The  fact,  which  no  one  questions,  that  we  can  get  a 
dense  image  with  a  bath  plate  without  any  organic  substance  and 
with  leas  silver  than  an  ordinary  emulsion  film  contains,  and  that  a 
washed  bath-bromide  plate  is  quicker  llian  any  other  and  intense 
enougli,  goes  to  prove  that  the  only  nsa  of  the  "  organifiers  "  is  tu 
control  the  deposit  of  silver,  and  that  if  we  can  control  this  without 
the  addition  of  organic  Bubstances  lo  the  emulsion  we  are  better  off 
than  with  them.  This  I  have  proved  to  be  the  case  in  experiment- 
ing on  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company's  emulsion — a  pyroxyline 
treated  in  a  certain  way  giving  the  greatest  density  one  can  ask, 
as  well  ns  high  sensitiveness,  without  any  oi^nie  substance  being 
added,  the  problem  being  solved  by  the  treatment  of  the  pyroxyline 


and  the  consequent  variaUons  in  the  manner  of  farming  the  biamidt 
of  silver  in  the  emulsion,  which  variations  again  control  the  stale  ia 
which  the  silver  shall  be  reduced  in  tlie  image. 

I  will  show,  with  two  emulsions  made  front  the  same  pymijline 
treated  in  two  different  ways,  without  any  variation  in  the  pio- 
piirtiuns  or  substances  employed,  that  the  same  chemical  subslUM 
may  give,  under  the  same  development,  results  so  different  in 
character  that  one  film  shall  give  an  image  unexceptiamblo  ia 
quality,  while  the  other  is  thin,  poor,  and  fogged,  aud  no  chemiuil 
analysis  shall  tell  the  nature  of  the  difierence,  nor  can  I  expiiio  or 
understand  it  myself.  This  being  so.  is  it  not  clear  tliat  the  qaeaiioi 
lies  behind  all  "  preservatives,"  "  organifiers,"  &o.,  &c.?  I  mustuj 
that  my  final  results  are  at  once  the  best  and  simplest  1  liavs  eiei 
attained,  and  if  I  hope  to  better  them  it  will  be  by  simplifjiij 
them.  W.  J.  STiLutm. 

UPON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  THE  SURFACE  OF 
TINTED  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER  TO  THE  DIFfEBENT 
COLOURS  OF  THE  SPECTRUM.* 

[A  commiiDiatioa  to  the  London  photognphlc  Society.] 
Im  the  month  of  December  last  I  became  acquainted  with  tbe  retanJiei 
of  Dr.  Vogel  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  to  the  red  and  yeliov 
rays  of  the  spectrum.  According  to  Dr.  Vogel  a  plate  prepared  wit  li 
bromide  of  siiver  is  sensitive  only  to  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  more 
refrangible  (ban  the  green  ;  whilst  iC  the  bromide  film  be  coloired 
yellow  or  red  it  becomes  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  red  portios  of  Ibg 
spectrum  st  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Vogel  goes  BO  fur  as  to  lay  (his  down  as  a  general  Uv.  St 
affirms  that  by  adding  to  (he  bromide  of  silver  any  oolanr  whid 
absorbs  a  certain  part  of  the  spectrum  the  maximum  of  senGitiven<u  ii 
the  bromide  will  be  fonnd  in  this  portion.  I 

For  some  years  psst  I  have  occupied  myself  with  spactrnm  oWrri-  I 
tions,  with  the  object  of  determinine  by  photography  tbe  coinoideiica 
of  the  ultra-violet  rays  with  the  briuiaot  rays  of  metals  and  pta.  I 
have,  moreover,  sought  means  to  establish  these  coincidence*  in  thil 
portion  of  the  spectrum  visible  to  the  eye  ;  but  all  my  efforts  hiie 
hitherto  been  in  vain  to  obtain  photographic  reproductions  in  Che  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red. 

I  was  therefore  in  a  great  hurry  to  employ  the  method  indicated  bj 
Dr.  Vogel;  unfortunately,  however,  it  was  only  daring  the  lifll  fe* 
weeks  that  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  establish  my  ipp>- 
ratus  eatisfaotorily.    Ani*iier 
motive  I  had  for  repeatioj  tin 
iavestigationa   o£   Dr.  logd 
was  this  ;~We  know  that  ill 
opticians,  when  they  dew«  lo    i 
o<jnstruct   a  lens   free  frouj    | 
aherration   for  the  chemiial    i 
or  actinic  rays,  sl*»y"  "»"    , 
with  the  assumption  that  tin    ^ 


photographic 


ia  to  bi 
near  line  G  in  U"  ' 
indigo  portion  of  tbe  epec- 
truiu.  Now,  if  this  manrntmi 
ba  displaced,  as  wosld  bive 
been  the  case  upon  tbecoloDr- 
ed  anrf  aces  of  Dr.  Vogel,  tfere 
would  be  no  plan  of  rendenns 
an  objective  free  from  sbern- 
tion  in  the  above  ien»ef»r«il 
photographic  procesaes  alike. 
Thus,  a  lens  exempt  Ireo 
aberration  for  the  ordiwry 
collodion  proeesa  woold  b»" 
■  considerable  amoimt  ^t 
aberration  when  used  wiln 
bromide  of  silver  tinted  reo, 
yellow,  Ac  It  beame  « 
matter  of  urgency,  therelorf, 
to  thoroughly  aUbheb  W" 
souudnsss  of  Dr.  Vogel  sto- 
oovery,  and  I  deiired  to  «" 
BO  with  the  mtat  pertectly- 
conatracted  apparatus. 

The   description   of  apj* 

ratuB  I  employe,!  wis  "  ™' 

istal— Lson  Foucauft'a  conelniction- 

■fleeted  the  rays  in  a  homontal  di 

U  the  rfiot<«iaphTo  Sodety  liiroi^h  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallni<7er,  bJfltMn  Ih^ 
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tiOD,  la  the  p»th  of  the  ■oltu'  beknu  I  pifteed  »  condeoMr*,  five  coati- 
metres  in  diameter,  and  ninety  oentimetreB  focua.  The  aolar  image 
was  thrown  upon  the  alit  C  of  the  gpectruBcope,  formed  by  a  collimeter 
C  D  of  eighteen  inches  focus.  The  dispeiaion  was  obtained  by  four 
large  priains  of  forty-live  degrees,  made  of  Chanoo'a  extro-denBB  ttint 
glasa.  The  lens  of  the  speutroBcope  wai  replaced  by  a  Icna  {I)  of 
iiluety  ceiitimetrei  focus,  muuuted  ia  a  bellows  camera. 

The  image  L  M  of  the  spectrum  is  received  upon  a  movable  plate  iu 
snch  ft  way  that  one  may  secure  several  impreasions  npon  the  same 
pUt«, 

By  reason  of  the  conuderable  dispersion  of  the  four  prisms,  it  was 
impoiMible  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  upon  ona  platef. 
Basidee,  focuseing  would  be  impossible,  u  every  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum has  a  corresponding  different  focus. 

The  SDectroscopa  which  I  have  just  described  is  in  other  respects 
idenUcat  with  that  of  Eirohboff.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  negatives 
whtoh  aocompaay  this  memoir  that  all  the  rays  marked  apon  the  speo- 
tmm  of  Eirchhoff,  even  the  fioeet,  are  here  reproduced.  This  fact,  I 
think,  will  b«  taken  aa  a  atandard  of  the  precision  with  which  I  have 

My  friend,  Mr.  DsJlmeyer,  will,  moreover,  exhibit  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  a  photographic  reproduction  (^  the  Eirchhoff  apectram, 
which  I  have  produced  expressly,  ami  another  image  of  the  spectrum, 
which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr,  Bntherfurd,  of  New  York, 
obtained  direct  by  photography,  and  upon  which  I  have  marked  all  the 
oorreaponding  lines  of  EtrchhoS'. 

When  a  wet  collodion  plate  ia  exposed  in  the  spectroscopic  apparatos 
which  I  have  just  described  (the  opening  of  the  slit  being  one-thirtieth 
of  «  millimetre)  for  a  brief  period— Gve  seconds,  for  instance — a  spec- 
trum of  B  is  obtained,  limited  to  the  indigo.  I  have  focussed  this 
portion  of  the  spectrum  with  parttcnlar  care,  and  every  one  may  soe 
the  absolute  clearness  of  the  lines,  the  fioest  corresponding  to  portions 
2700  to  2S70  of  Eirchhoff.  To  do  this  it  ia  necessary  to  pUce  the 
plate  against  a  well-lighted  ground  glass  and  to  employ  a  powerful 

aensitiveneu  of  our  plates  for  the  solar  spectrum 

The  same  p&ta  being  submitted  to  an  exposure  in  the 


a  the  indi^ 

."  „  "  .  le  apparati 

two  minntes  (see  Plate  J.,  spectrum  A)  the  action  extended  on  on 


B  for 

o  H  H',  and  on  the  other  to  E.  But  the  clearness  of  the  rays  dis- 
appeared by  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  irradiation.  The  line*  spread 
on  account  of  excessive  development  Moreover,  the  (ocus  having  been 
made  at  G,  all  the  other  lines  lack  oleamees. 

In  Plate  II.  line  F  was  focussed ;  it  carries  three  spectra — the  first, 
C,  exposed  tor  four  minutes,  the  two  others  twenty  seconds.  Upon 
this  plate  .can  be  seen  clearly  in  spectrum  C  all  the  lines  comprised 
between  O  and  b,  and  the  image  extends  to  beyond  E,  to  1450  of 
EircbhoE 

I  experimented  with  other  wet  collodion  plates,  but,  notwithstanding 
a  prolouged  exposure,  I  was  unable  to  get  beyond  the  limit  of  1450  in 
the  Eirchhoff  tables.  Plate  III.  wasfocussed  upon  lines  ti",  andshows 
with  exceeding  clearness  all  the  Unes  of  Kirchhoff  from  1660  to  1450. 
These  last  lines  are  wanting  in  Rutherfurd'a  spectrum,  the  latter,  no 
doubt,  not  having  employed  a  condenser. 

Plate  IV.  represents  two  spectra  obtained  upon  bromide  of  silver 
alone,  withont  iodide  in  the  collodion.  The  lower  half  of  the  plate  has 
been  submitted,  in  the  Srat  place,  to  the  notion  of  weak  daylight  for  a  few 
seconds.  This  last  carries  the  spectrum  H  ;  the  upper  partof  the  plate 
the  spectrum  G.     Each  image  has  been  exposed  two  minutes  in  l^ght 

This  plate  shows  all  the  lines  clearly,  and  proves  that  bromide  of 
silver  employed  in  wot  collodion  is  not  more  sensitive  to  green  than 
iodiile,  for  the  impression  is  identical  with  that  of  Plate  III. 

Finally :  Plated .  is  prepared  with  collodion  contaJoinga  little  coralline 
to  tint  the  film  red ;  and  as  I  am  entering  here  upon  Dr.  Vogel's  experi- 
ments I  will  detail  my  plan  of  working. 

The  collodion  contains  two  per  cent,  of  tlie  double  bromide  of  cadmiam 
snd  ammonium ;  the  silver  bath  was  of  eighteen  per  cent,  strength,  and 
the  plate  was  immersed  for  ten  minutes.  The  plate  was  exposed  for 
live  minutes  to  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  the  focussing  being  made  at 
E.  The  development  was  condocted  with  iron  in  the  ocUtnary  manner. 
I  imperfectly  hied  the  plate,  which  is  still  red  with  the  coralline  it 

An  examination  of  the  image  shows  that  it  is  perfectly  defined 
between  H  H'  and  E  But  it  is  evident  that  not  a  Dne  has  rendered 
itself  visible  in  the  yellow  and  red.  In  one  word,  the  plates  tinted  with 
coralline  and  the  ontinted  ones  are  identical  The  same  result  was 
obtained  with  aniline  green. 

I  then  tried  a  dry  plate  produced  with  bromide  of  silver,  placing  in 
the  preservative  corslline,  Bismarck  yellow,  fuchsine,  &u.  In  a  word, 
I  varied  my  experiments  in  every  possible  way,  and  in  none  of  them 


ihtcbiltj  than  that  poBseUBd  by  direct  i 
In  BO  VST  irrKted  if  tlieoiMiunE  (tb> 
roal  lenclh)  or  th«  coudBDHr  t»  feu  tt 
prluu  be  ot  lafflcleat  dhnenitoiu, 
f  The  lotallssglh  ol  the  ipectrum  wi 


IS  ipectram  ^  mucli  gnstsr  itgrte  ol 
yi  cnJj.  Ths  clsameii  of  tht  nja  li 
ity,  the  relaUoa  of  tha  diamBtar  to  tbg 
i  at  tbe  lens  of  (h«  coUlmetec  and  th* 


did  the  image  transn^is  the  limit  of  1400  of  Eirchboff;  indeed,  on 
some  of  these  plates  1  obtained  no  image  at  all. 

I  also  experimented  with  coloured  papers,  but  withont  any  result 

I  must  confess  that  these  negative  results  havefilled  me  with  surprise ; 
neverthelese,  if  my  information  be  correct,  in  Bunaen's  laboratory  at 
Heidelberg  similar  results  also  have  been  obtained.  I  have  just  received 
a  lettor  from  an  iliustrious  French  physicist,  who  also  tells  me  he  baa 
obtained  no  results  at  all,  I'rora  the  £coU  Normale,  and  the  Conaer- 
vatoirt  del  Arte  tt  Meliera,  in  Paris,  from  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  Mr. 
Spilier,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  in  England,  and  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea,  in  America,  the  sanle  negative  results  are  renorted. 

Therefore  I  conscientiously  believe  Dr.  Vogef  to  be  in  error.  An 
attentive  examination  of  Dr.  Vogel's  memoir  and  my  own  results  may 
perhsps  be  instrumental  in  discovering  the  origin  of  the  error  into 
which  our  estimable  author  has  fallen. 

Dr.  Vogel  affirms  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  absolutely  pure. 
This  is  true  in  theory,  but  not  so  in  practice. 

In  the  first  place  Iremark  that  Dr.  Vogel  uses  a  slit  of  a  quarter  of  a 
millimetre  in  width  and  only  one  prism  of  fiint  glass.  This  slit  is  ten 
times  larger  than  those  which  are  ordinarily  employed,  and  does  not 
allow  one  to  see  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  with  clearness.  Besides— and 
this  is  an  essential  point — the  glass  prism  is  not  absolutely  transimrent, 
and  difTusea  rays  of  everj;  refraogibiiity  over  the  whole  photographic 
surface.  Finally  (and  tlus  applies  especially  to  aoparatus  of  several 
prisms):  as  the  pencil  of  rays  refracted  by  the  prism  has  a  large  angle  of 
divergenofi,  it  always  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  red  is  reflected  upon 
the  interior  wall  of  the  tube  of  the  eyepiece  when  the  violet  is  under 
observation,  and  the  violet  is  reflected  when  the  extreme  red  is  being 
observed.  This  is  why  coloured  glass  is  alwaj^  placed  in  front  of  the 
slit  by  Eirchhoff  and  others.  If  the  red  is  being  examined,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  line  C  or  A,  a  red  alass  is  employed  ;  or  if  it 
be  the  violet,  then  a  violet  glass  is  placed  io  front.* 

To  convince  the  members  of  the  Society  of  this  phenomenon  of  the 
diffusion  of  light  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  photographic  plate  I 
produced  Plate  VI.  with  a  direct-vision  spectroscope  composed  of  live 
prisms,  equivalent  for  dispersion  to  two  prisms  of  flint  glass  of  60°.  It 
IB  understood  that  [  have  employed  a  small  slit  ouc-tweutieth  of  a  milli- 
metre to  render  all  the  lines  visible. 

The  upper  spectrum  was  obtained  in  five  seconds.  It  is  limited  by 
the  blue  and  indigo.  The  spectrum  in  the  middle  has  been  exposed  for 
one  minute ;  the  lowest  for  ten  minutes.  It  reaches  beyond  tiie  violet 
and  red.  When  one  is  not  on  one's  ^ard,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole 
spectrum  has  been  obtained.  But  it«s  only  the  diffused  light  which 
illumines  the  prisms  that  has  acted  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  ^at  neitbei' 
the  vertical  lines  which  characterise  solar  li^bt,  nor  the  long  horizontal 
lines  which  come  from  the  shutters  of  the  alit,  are  visible  in  those  parts 
of  the  spectrum.  The  spectrum  of  one  mimite  and  thut  of  ten  minutes 
are  in  reality  alike. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  Dr.  Vogel's  plates  do  not  show  the  double 
line  D,  nor  the  lines  C,  nor  the  lines  &  and  A  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

To  obtain  these  lines  with  all  the  clearness  of  Fraunhofer's  epectnim 
ooly  an  ordinary  spectroscope  is  necessary,  with  one  dint  prism  of  60°. 
But  the  slit  must  be  narrow — for  instance,  about  oue-twontieth  of  a 
millimetre.  Neither,  as  has  been  affirmed  by  Dr.  Vogel,  is  the  bromide 
of  silver  coloured  red  with  coralline  so  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  to  the 
red  as  it  is,  under  ordiuary  circumstances,  to  the  bine  and  the  indigo 
with  a  ten  seoonds'  exposure  to  the  solar  spectrum;  for,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  ten  seconds  I  obtain  the  violet,  indigo,  and  blue  with 
several  hundreds  of  lines  upon  a  dry  bromide  pUte. 

If  Dr.  Vogel  would  expose  one  of  his  plates  in  an  ordinary  spectroscope 
with  a  narrow  slit  for  only  a  few  seconds  towards  evenius,  he  would 
find  that  he  would  obtain  a  splendid  spectrum  with  all  the  Tines  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  together  with  other  fines  due  to  absorption  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.' 

The  publication  of  a  spectrum  by  photography  in  one  of  the  journals 
is  tlie  most  practical  plan  for  Dr.  Vogel  to  pursue  in  order  to  decide 
whether  he  bos  discovered  a  new  process  or  not;  for  a  photographic 
spectrum  of  these  regiotis  of  the  spectrum  wonld  be  a  proof  beyond 
cavil  of  the  results  stated  to  have  been  obtained  by  him.  All  other 
arguments  would  be  valueless  against  this. 

At  ths  same  time,  as  Dr.  Vogel  (jromisee,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Spillcr,  to 
publish  his  method  of  proceeding  in  every  particular  in  Poggendurf 's 
jinnakii,  I  propose,  as  soon  as  they  ore  tnade  known,  to  foSow  them 
accurately  and  publish  the  result  D,  V'ah  Mohckhoven. 


If  an  examination  be  made  of  Plate  I.,  spectmrn  B,  line  G,  with  a 
microBoope  magnifying  twenty  diameters,  and  especially  of  Uie  parts 
marked  3625  and  2800  of  Eirchhoff,  there  will  be  seen  a  multitude  of 
line  lines.  To  observe  these  lines  in  a  spectroscope  fitted  with  four 
prisms  of  flint  glass  a  comparatively  powerful  magnifier  is  necessary. 
From  this  it  may  be  guessed  how  dilficult  is  the  focussing  of  such  an 
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image.  If  an  error  be  nutde  to  the  extent  only  of  a  thtNutradtlk  pktt  of 
tiw  toad  length  of  the  lent  a  great  lou  of  HharpDesB  eninei. 

Noir,  if  a  ground  glaai  be  nied,  produced  with  the  finest  emery  powder, 
none  of  theie  Sne  haea  are  at  all  vUible.     Tlie  stcuotore  of  the  groand 

SUas  itaalf,  riewed  under  a  powerful  magnitier,  ia  verj  coane  ;  and  if  a 
ne  ba  drawn  upon  it  with  a  hard  blacklead  pancil  sharpened  to  a  point 
the  line  is  thickened  on  account  of  the  grain  on  the  glasa. 

The  focussiui  of  the  fine  LiaeB  of  the  apeatrain,  or  of  loicroaoa^io 
objecba  reQeoted  upon  a  screen,  or  of  celestial  bodies,  is  therefore  im- 
postible  with  the  aid  of  a  ground-glass  screen.  It  has  baeu  proposed 
to  replace  the  urae  with  a  coltodinn  plate  eiposed,  developed,  and 
fixed.  In  this  way  a  traospareat  plate  is  secured,  upon  which  is 
deposited  a  ver^  fine  precipitate  of  silver.  By  employing  a  magniliar 
of  Bamsden'a  couatructiou  it  is  posaible  to  focua  at  one  time  the 
particles  of  reduced  ailver  upon  the  film  of  collodion  and  the  image. 
But,  after  all,  this  is  very  difficult  in  practice ;  for  the  silver  deposit 
•till  presents  too  coarse  »  gtaiu,  aud  the  finer  objects  are  not  seen  at  alL 

Sometimes  Ramsden's  eyepiece  ia  employed,  adjusted  in  Ruch  a 
manner  (upon  a  transparent,  polished,  glaat  plate}  that  ooe  side  of  the 
plate  ia  in  fooos,  and  then  the  ground  glass  is  replaced  by  a  sheet  of 
ordioary  transparent  glass.  This  metbod,  however,  simple  enough  in 
tiieory,  give*  rue  to  serious  errors  in  practice. 

The  {£»  I  adopt  is  the  following : — To  focus  delioate  objects  t  move 
the  groand  glass  to  and  fro  iu  its  proper  plane  ;  and  to  accomplish  this 
the  gronnd  glass  is  placed  in  a  frame  aJauted  to  the  purpose.  The 
grain  disappeara  by  the  effect  of  the  retention  of  the  image  upon  the 
retina  for  a  certain  time,  io  the  same  way  as  tbe  teeth  uf  a  cog-wheel 
disappear  when  the  latter  revolvea  rapidly. 

The  method  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  is  well  adapted  for  projecting 
the  lines  of  the  ordinary  spectrum.  But  when  it  is  a  qnestioa  of  very 
fine  lines — such  as  the  delicate  one  beWeen  the  lines  D  and  D'  of  the 
spectrom — tben  I  make  a  revolving  diac  of  glass  covered  with  a  film  of 
very  thin  collodioD,  which  is  sensitised,  exposed,  and  fixed.  It  ia 
necessary  that  the  glass  be  very  flat.  Then,  on  applying  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  possible  to  focus  the  finest  lines  of  the  spectrum,  as  also  tbe  i 
moat  delicate  astronomical  objects — such  as  thecompanioa  of  /'olaru,  jcc.  [ 

Many  who  have  experienced  difficulties  in  tocossing  for  veir  i----'- 
objects  will  find,  I  thmk,  the  method  I  have  here  indicated  to  be 


akill,  was  worse  than  the  original  failarei — the  miztnrtt  lefiued  t» 
emnlaiCy  properly  and  the  images  -weta  fesUe  and  fogged. 

While  thus  perplexed  I  happened  to  remember  that  the  prooeaa  of 
dialysis  would  separate  cryttalloid  from  colloid  bodies,  and  hm.xiag 
Griffin's  Chentiixl  HandUraJt  by  me  I  oonsnlted  it.  I  had  had  no 
previons  expeiience  with  the  process  myself,  so  I  was  startled  to  find 
that  twenty-four  hours  were  spoken  of  as  the  time  necessary  for  an 


Liveing,  and  asked  his  advice.  He  told  me  at  once  that  dialjai*  woold 
serve  me,  and  that  four  or  five  hours'  diSusiou  would  do  all  th*.t  I 
wanted.  He  also  kindly  explained  to  me  the  uses  of  the  apparstas, 
lending  me  one  of  bis  own  to  begin  experiments  with.  After  me  or  two 
trials  with  a  makeshift  dialyaer,  which  1  contrived  ont  of  a  wide-moatbcd 
bottle,  and  with  which  I  cleared  the  remainH  of  some  old  emnhdona 'Vrbidi 
I  had  by  me  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  dialysed  an  emalaion  ma4la  aa 
follows  :~Forty  grains  of  gelatine  were  soaked  in  foorteen  drachma  ol 
distilled  water  for  four  or  five  hours.  Solution  was  then  effected  by 
beat,  and  twenty-one  grains  of  potaasium  bromide  were  added  to  the 
dissolved  gelatine.  Thirty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  one 
drachm  of  distilled  water,  to  which,  after  solution,  three  drachms  of 
reotified  alcohol  were  added,  were  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  the  irsjm 
bromiaed  gelatine  was  poured  in  a  slender  stream  into  the  silver  sfdntian, 
the  mtxtore  being  stirred  actively  with  a  glaas  rod.  The  reaulting 
emnlfdoQ,  which  had  a  slight  opalescent  tinge,  was  poured  into  tbe 
dialyser,  and  anbniitted  for  about  four  bonra  to  the  action  of  con>mon 
spring  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  P.  to  begin  with,  tbe 
apparatus  being  placed  near  a  fire  so  that  the  gelatine  might  not  becoBia 
chilled  during  the  operation. 

Plates  coated  with  this  emulsion,  which  was  milk-white,  dried  daring 
tbe  night,  and  in  the  momingshowed  no  signs  of  oryatalUsation  except 
.    Triedii"^     "^ 


about  the  thickened  edges.     Tried  id  the  oaniM*  they 
sensitive  as  the  Bnrgesa  plate*,  gave  fair  printing  density  . 
development  alone,  with  good  details  and  freedom  from  ft 


sensitive  as  the  Bnrge**  plate*,  gave  fair  printing  density  under  alkaline 
I  ...I —   at  alone,  with  good  details  and  freedom  from  foe. 

think  that  the  proportions  I  have  given  are  the  best  poasible. 


GELATINE  AS  A  VEHICLE  FOR  SILVER  SALTS  IK 
THE  PRODUCHON  OF  NEGATIVES. 

Ik  eommatilcatlaD  to  tbe  LoBdoD  Photogiaphla  Soolitf.] 
Thouoh  the  use  of  gelatine  aa  a  vehicle  for  the  salts  of  silver  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light  was  snggested  as  early  as  1869  by  Dr.  Maddox, 
and  the  problem  of  its  snccessful  application  was  aolved  last  year  very 
completely  by  Mr.  Burgees,  of  Peokham,  no  formula  or  method  of 
working  has  been  hitherto  submitted  to  tbe  criticism  which  a  body 
conttituted,  like  this  Society,  both  of  scientific  experts  and  skilled 
manipulators  can  bring  to  bear  on  such  subjects.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  elicit  an  authoritative  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  innovation  j 
and,  aa  those  who  have  placed  their  preparations  of  gelatine  in  the 
market  have  naturally  kept  their  seoreta  to  theouelvea,  the  only 
point  whieh  societies  have  had  to  discuss  hitherto  ho*  been  the  merits 
or  shortcomings  of  the  negatives  produced  by  their  aid.  Uuder  these 
circumstances  it  has  been  snggested  to  me  that  as  I  have  published  tbe 
result  of  my  experiments,  which  have  lad  me  to  a  process  moderately 
simple  aud  certain,  I  shanld  invite  the  Society  to  give  an  opinion  on  my 
method,  in  the  hope  that  discassion  may  settle  tbs  question  as  to  the 
valne  of  gelatins  when  nsed  as  a  substitute  for  collodion. 

I  come  before  yoa,  therefore,  not  as  a  successful  inventor,  but  as  a 
modest  inquirer ;  and  in  this  character  I  hope  that,  though  the  cause  I 
plead  for  may  fail  to  secure  yonr  verdict,  tbe  failnre  may  not  be  credited 
to  the  presumption  i>f  the  advocate^ 

The  only  combinatioul  have  at  present  tried  is  that  of  gelatine  and 
bromide  of  silver.  I  practised  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea's  chloro-bromide 
process  in  India,  and  have  become  a  convert  to  the  emnlsion  school  of 
dry-plate  workers.  My  first  trials  with  Burgess's  gelatine  plates  were 
aucceasfol,  and  I  thought  I  recognised  in  the  negatives  a  delicacy  aud 
softness  not  often  seen  in  dry-plate  work ;  bat  with  the  second  batch  of 
plates  I  was  not  so  fortunate,  aud  this  failure  induced  me  to  attempt  to 
prepare  gelatine  plates  myself.  Following  in  the  tracks  of  Dr.  Maddox 
and  his  disciples  I  made  trial  of  various  proportiona  of  gelatine  in  solu- 
tion with  ammonium  or  potassium  brcnude  and  aeositisM  by  equivalent 
weights  of  silver  uitratej  but,  though  I  succeeded  in  getting  sensitive 
films  and  a  bright  image  with  a  very  moderate  exposure,  all  my  nega- 
tives at  this  stage  were  nseless,  because  the  nitrates  with  which  tbe 
emnlsiona  were  loaded  crystallised  out  on  the  surface  of  tbe  plate,  and 
covered  tbem  with  a  web  of  seams  and  scars.  I  tben  tried  a  plan 
recommended  by  Mr.  Satton  as  likely  to  sncceed,  and  having  obtomed 
my  brcmide  of  silver  by  precipitation  from  aqueou*  solntioQ*  I  added 
it  to  my  gelatine  solution ;  but  the  result,  possibly  owing  to  my  want  of 


but  I  have  not  b  .  .  . 

modify  them  ;  and  a*  the  formula  hi. .  „. „ , 

failure,  as  far  as  sensitiveness  and  brightness  are  concerned,  I  do  not 
complain  of  it.  I  ought,  however,  to  confess  that  I  have  sometimee 
been  troubled  by  the  film  blistering  and  leaving  tbe  glass  at  the  adpea 
during  development,  and  that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  lots  to  account  for 
this  mishap. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  blister  will  be  fonnd  if 
the  plates  aie  developed  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  remedj 
is  then  obviouB ;  bnt  I  hare  also  remained  it  id  plate*  where  tbe  films 
were  apparently  in  excellent  order,  and  it  has  pnztled  me  greatly. 

In  such  cases  the  blistering  commences  in,  and  is  almost  entireilj 
confined  to,  portions  of  the  plate  either  proteeted  by  the  rabbet  ot  the 
slide  from  the  action  of  light  Or  exposed  to  its  feebleat  radiatiwM ;  and 
I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  misk  the  negative  after  exposure,  leanng 
a  margin  uncovered,  and  in  that  condition  to  expose  it  to  Strang  light, 
which  ia  tolerably  effectuaL  This,  however,  is  bnt  a  mokeahilt 
expedient,  and  T  only  mention  it  becaose  it  iavalre*  a  qnestdon  which  i* 
worth  investigating  with  reference  to  the  properties  of  gelatine,  via., 
whether  the  light  acting  on  gelatine  in  combination  with  the  haloid  aalta 
of  silver  doe*  not  in  some  way  affect  the  tendeoey  of  that  anbetonce  ta 
absorb  water. 

I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  gelatine  mixture 
become  too  much  concentrated  by  evaporation  this  disposition  to  blister 
is  developed,  and  tbat  a  reduction  in  the  initial  strength  of  the  solution 
wonld  be  a  safe  modification  ;  but  tbe  few  experiments  I  have  had  time 
to  make  have  not  confirmed  this  view.  At  all  events,  the  diffiealty 
appears  to  be  purelv  mechanical ;  and  though  it  faai  embamtsed  roe 
I  have  no  foar  that  the  remedy  will  not  be  forUioaming  as  aeon  the  cans* 
of  the  defect  is  ascertained. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  yon  with  any  elsboratdy- 
detailed  account  of  the  method  I  use  for  coating  and  drying  the  plates. 
There  are  manipulatory  difliculties  to  be  met  in  coating  which  will 
surest  themselves  to  every  operator;  but  they  are  more  formidable  is 
theory  than  in  practice,  requiring  a  little  knack  and  neatnee*  to  overoonH 
them,  and  yielding  readily  to  patience  and  perseveranoe.  I  nse  a  glass 
rod  to  enable  me  to  get  an  even  film,  and  place  the  coated  plate*  <m  a 
level  shelf  till  the  films  are  sufficiently  set  to  allow  the  gloaaea  to  be 
reared  up  without  disturbing  the  evennes*  ot  the  coating,  which  takes 
some  hours.  I  tben  tried  drying  in  a  box  fitted  with  horiaontal 
grooves  about  half-an-inch  apart,  into  which  the  plates  were  alid  tea 
minutes  or  so  after  coating,  and  on  the  bottom  of  wmch  I  placed  a  saucer 
of  chloride  of  calcium  ;  bnt  I  found  that  the  evenneas  of  the  film  was 
destroyed  by  the  imperfect  level  of  the  [datea  in  the  box,  and  drying 
was  a  very  slow  process  indeed.  Still  I  think  that  something  of  tbe 
sort  might  be  devised,  and  the  matter  might  nsefnlly  eieroiae  Uh  inge- 
nuity of  the  numerous  practical  men  to  whom  we  owe  so  moeb  d  Wta 
compaotnees  and  efficiency  of  our  present  apparatus.  The  box  moat  be 
of  rather  large  dimensions ;  but  it  might  be  utilised  at  a  packing-cass 
when  not  employed  upon  its  proper  functions. 


Having  now  deaoribed  my  meUiod  of  working  wUA  it  manifi 
>ea  to  the  objection  that  the  coating  and  drying  of  the  pUtea 
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difiiealt  matter  wbea  compared  with  the  ftnslogona  opentions  in  the 
ooUodioD  procesieB,  I  mast  eodeavoar  to  Bhow  that  there  »re  advantages 
in  the  plan  which  more  than  outireigh  these  drawboaks.  And  first  I 
woatd  bag  to  impreM  apon  you  that  yon  are  not  oaked  to  decide  that 
gelatine  ia  entitled  to  rapenede  oollodioQ ;  all  that  I  wish  to  ettablish  is 
that,  under  certain  oirtminstaDoeB,  gelatine  may  be  nwd  with  advantage 
ma  a  ■nbstitute. 

The  wet  prooeM  will  always  bold  ita  own  in  the  studio  ;  and  there 
■eema  to  be  a  strong  reaction  in  iti  favour  for  field-ivork  among  the 
moat  distuunished  bndaoape  photographers  of  the  day.  Still  there  ia 
H  charm  abont  dry-plate  work  which  will  ouert  its  influence  ;  and, 
though  commercial  dry  plates  will  continue  to  find  cnstomers,  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  there  will  always  be  found  a  band  of  enthusiasts  to  whom 
tbe  labonr  of  preparing  their  own  platea  ia  one  of  love,  or  who»e 
puraaits  carry  them  into  region*  where  they  are  thrown  npon  their  own 
reaonroea  for  the  materials  with  whioh  to  proeecute  their  art.  To  these, 
I  think,  sach  a  process  oa  I  have  described  may  prove  acceptable.  To 
them  it  will  matter  little  whether  pyroiyllne  be  iotenae  or  not,  whether 
ooUodion  be  powdery  orskiiiny,  whether  wosbiaK  water  be  pure  or  foul; 
&  tea-kettle,  a  tumbler,  and  a  damp  towel  will  diatil  ae  mnch  water  as 
they  require  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  packet  of  gelatine  will  be  all  that 
tboy  wiU  have  to  carry,  in  the  place  of  that  dangerous  travelling 
oomponion,  the  ether  bottle. 

Not  only  will  Che  napedimenta  of  the  gelatine  worker  be  lighter  and 
aimpler  than  that  of  his  fellow -labourer  who  prefen  collodion,  but  it  ia 
rational  to  aap[»oae  that  the  quality  uf  his  work  will  be  more  uniform^ 
every  plate  which  he  prepares  will  be  exactly  like  every  other  one  of 
tbe  oame  batch;  whereas  a  small  difference  in  the  time  in  which  the 
collodion  plate  boa  been  in  the  washing  water  or  the  organifier  trill 
often  alter  its  character  materially,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the 
nqiid  evaporation  which  ia  mevitable  in  hot  climates  forbids  the  hope 
that  the  Liat  plate  shall  be  as  the  first.  I  wish  1  were  able  to  lay 
before  you  a  aeriea  of  plates  which  would  worthily  illustrate  the 
proceM,  and  show  that  in  point  of  technical  excellence  gelatine 
negatives  are  not  to  be  despised,  but  1  have  not  had  the  tine  or  oppor- 
tunity for  n^ative-making  eince  the  weather  beoame  propitious.  Of 
those  whioh  will  be  laid  before  you,  one  only,  token  early  in  January 
lost,   is  worthy  of   notice;   and  it   i*  Dot  put  forward  aa  a  apecimen 

{icture  or  remarkable  for  well-timed  expocnre  and  happy  development, 
t  will,  however,  serve  to  show  the  charooteriatica  of  gelatine  work, 
which  seem  to  bo  softness  and  delicacy  of  detail.  I  would  also  draw 
your  attention  to  a  batch  of  failure*,  to  each  of  which  I  have  appended 

0  note  suggesting  a  cause  and  a  remedy.  If  any  membera  of  the 
Society  who  have  experimented  with  geUtine  oan  verify  my  obser- 
TatioDS,  or  indicate  their  error  where  I  have  oome  to  wrong  conclusions, 

1  think  the  work  of  those  who  oome  after  will  be  simpliQed. 

The  only  novelty  I  have  imported  into  the  process  is  the  nse  of 
dialysis,  to  which  I  was  driven  in  my  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the 
nitrates  which  are  produced  by  double  decomposition  ;  and  1  am  pre- 
pared to  be  met  by  the  objection  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  double  decomposition  in  the  gelatine  solution  at  alL  Mr.  Sutton, 
who  advocates  what  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the  indirect 
method  of  aensttisLDg  an  emulsion,  defends  his  plan  on  the  ground  that 
begets  lid  of  "double  decomposition  within  the  emulsion  itself,  with 
•11  tbe  attendant  evils  of  that  method." 

I  do  not  rightly  aoderstaud  in  what  the  pemiciousnesa  of  double  de- 
oomposition  coiksists.  In  the  wet  process  the  film  is  charged  with 
iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  by  direct  double  decompoeition  in  the  bath. 
And  no  evil  rsBulte  aecrne,  so  for  oa  I  con  see.  Why,  then,  ahould  tbe 
■ome  agency  be  condemned  in  an  emulsion  process,  when  all  the 
obnoxious  retulta  con  be  removed  afterwards  with  Utile  care  and  no 
trouble  T 

I  will  assume  that  on  emulsion  can  be  mods  by  precipitating  bromide 
ot  silver  from  oqueuna  aolutions,  washing  it  and  mixing  it  with  gelatine, 
aqoal  to  that  which  ia  obtained  by  dialysis.  What  advautage  has  the 
fonner  over  the  latter  T  The  preparation  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
require*  time  and  care.  It  is  very  hable  to  be  attended  with  considor- 
ftUe  waste,  and  in  the  end  the  sncceaa  of  the  operation  will  depeud 
greatly  npon  tbe  energy  with  which  tbe  pestle  and  mortar  have  been 
irorked;  whereas,  by  promoting  double  decompoaitioa  in  the  gelatiae 
«a  I  advise,  no  di£Bculty  whatever  is  fonnd  in  proonring  an  emulsion  of 
nnimpeaobable  qnality  as  regards  absence  of  granulation,  and  neither 
■kill  nor  strength  are  required  for  the  aimpte  operation  whioh  removea 
the  obnozioua  nitrates. 

1  mnat  admit  that  my  method  may  take  a  little  longer;  but  as  it 
doM  not  demand  fixed  attention  while  tbe  dialyser  is  in  me  there  need 
be  no  wsste  of  time. 

I  have  not  tested  my  emulsion  for  free  nitrate  or  free  bromide ;  but 


Tbe  proportions  of  potassium  b 


■" ;  but  whether  the  difference  was  real  or  only  apparent,  owing 
to  untavoorable  condition  of  light,  I  oumot  My,  m  I  did  not  repeat  the 
eiperiment. 


I  have  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  platea  will  keep  well;  bat  special 
care  must  be  bestowed  on  plate-cleamng  if  they  are  to  be  preserved. 
Id  proof  of  this  I  would  coll  your  attention  to  a  stain  on  a  plate  exposed 
four  months  after  preparation,  where  tbe  mark  of  a  pnenmatio  plat«- 
holder,  used  in  In<ua  two  years  before,  is  plainly  visible,  thoagh  the 
plate  hod  been  used  and  cleaned  at  least  a  dozen  timea  in  the  interim. 
The  metallic  marblings  visible  on  the  same  plate  I  am  disposed  to  refer 
to  an  abnormal  reduction  of  the  silver  salt  in  the  film,  caused  by  a 
leakage  oF  gas  into  the  room  where  the  plate-box,  which  was  not  air- 
tight, was  kept.  The  plates  are  fairly  free  from  binning  i  and  I  use  no 
backing  with  them,  as  I  think  that  tiiey  are  not  liable  to  that  form  of 
blurring  which  is  caosed  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate. 

I  have  said  nothLng  abont  the  development  of  the  plates,  as  I  think 
each  worker  has  a  method  which  answers  will  ia  his  own  bands,  and 
that  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  it  to  gelatine  films.  The  only 
stumbling-block  is  the  blistering  to  which  I  have  alluded  earlier ;  and 
tbe  cause  I  believe  to  be,  generally,  moisture  in  the  film.  For  the 
more  subtle  variety  which  I  have  indicated  I  cannot  at  present  pre- 
scribe ;  but  I  trust  that  ita  origin  will  be  discovered  and  its  oocurrence 
obviated,  if  the  experience  of  succossfnl  gelatine  workers  he  placed  at 
yonr  service. 

As  regards  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  emulsion  I  can  aay  but  little. 
I  have  kept  it  a  month  in  cold  weather  without  any  change  taking 
place,  and  the  quality  of  the  plates  prepared  respectively  at  times 
aeporated  by  that  interval  has  been  identical. 

I  do  not  Uiink  there  is  tisy  other  point  in  my  formula  which  rajuirea 
explanation,  unless  it  be  the  addititm  of  alcohol  to  the  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  I  adopted  this  addition  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  gentle- 
man signing  himself  "  Oatendo  Non  Oatento,"  who  wrote  on  tbe 
process  m  Thb  Bbitisb  Joubn/o.  or  Fhotoosafhy  last  autumn ;  and  I 
bnd  that  I  can  get  a  fine  emulsion,  free  from  clots,  more  easily  when  I 
use  it  than  when  I  substitute  water,  1  cannot  trust  myself  to  explsin 
what  I  regard  as  a  fact  so  aa  to  satisfy  those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  alcoholic  solution  may  conrict  me  of 
empiricism  ;  bat  if  predpitation  be  to  some  extent  retarded  by  the 
different  density  of  the  two  menstrua  I  venture  to  submit  that  I  am 
justified  in  believing  that  the  precipitate  ia  more  finely  divided. 

In  conclustoa  :  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that,  in  dealing  with  sub- 
jeots  in  which  physical  science  is  the  arbiter,  1  am  venturing  into  a, 
region  which  the  feet  of  the  uninitiated  can  hardly  tread  without 
stumbling.  I  must  therefore  beg  yon  to  excuse  the  crudity  of  my 
opinions  on  the  ground  of  inexperience,  and  to  pardon  the  length  of 
these  remarks  in  consideration  for  the  gartnlity  of  an  enthusiast. 

Joshua  Kiko,  M.A. 

glMtings  of  Sotuiies. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  waa  held  on 
Tbutaday,  the  11th  ingtant,~the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  F.G.3.,  Pteai- 
dent,  in  the  choir. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  a  demonstration  of  the  new  method 
of  reproducing  n^atives  by  meaos  of  a  duating-on  process  ;  and,  after  a 
few  remarks  by  Mr.  O,  W.  Simpson  on  the  theory  of  the  procesa, 

Mr.  WiUTras,  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  J.  Solomon,  Red  Uon- 
square,  gave  tbe  demonstration  in  question,  making  in  the  courae  of  it 
several  practical  observations.  Two  negatives  were  reproduced — one 
being  that  of  a  portrait,  and  the  other  of  an  engraving.  The  sen- 
sitive mixture  wiUi  which  the  plates  were  coated  was  composed  of — 

Dextrine     4  ounce. 

Grope  sugar  i      „ 

Bichromate  of  ommonia |      „ 

Water \  pint. 

The  exposure  was  made  by  means  of  the  magnesium  lamp,  lasting  for 
two  and  a-qnorter  minutes,  and  consuminfl  about  three  feet  of  ribbon. 
Five  minutes  of  diffused  daylight  would,  m  Mr.  Wratten's  estimation, 
be  about  the  equivalent  time. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wratten  tor  his  demonstration. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwakss  advocated  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  with 

the  addition  of  a  httle  ammonia  as  a  snhstitnte  for  bichromate  of 


Mr.  SiMFHON  observed  that  the  resulting  double  neutral  salt  thus 
formed  was  analogous  to  the  other  in  solubility  and  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Frakk  Howaap  exhibited  some  negatives  be  hod  reproduced  by 
the  plumbago  process.  He  adopted  the  method  described  in  tbe  jonr- 
cbIs  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  substituting  ordinary  white  sngnr  for  the 
glucose  recommended.  The  graphite  used  by  him  was  obtained  by 
pounding  in  o  mortar  the  lead  of  an  ordinary  pencil, 

Mr.  EDWABDe  said  that  ho  hod  found  the  process  usefn!  far  strength- 
ening negatives,  as  well  as  for  obtaining  o  duplicate  negative  at  the 
bock  of  a  thin  one  for  giving  the  softened  effect  which  hod  been 
described  as  produced  by  printing  from  two  negatives.  In  illustration 
of  this  he  eifubited  two  prints— one  from  an  untreated  negative,  the 
other  from  the  some  negative  after  it  bod  received  the  duplicate  on  the 
back.     This  wos  unanimously  regarded  aa  very  aatisfoctcry. 
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Atnong  the  Articles  exhibited  were  ft  piftte-holder  by  Mr.  Wilkinaon, 
and  a  plate-vice  by  Mr.  Tully. 
The  President  gave  his  aimaal  invitation  to  the  membera  to  meet  at 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Ak  exoaraion  of  the  above  Aasociation  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
10th  instant,  but,  owing  to  the  nnpramisiDg  ttate  of  the  weather  at  the 
time  of  starting  from  Liverpool,  there  wu  not  so  large  a  mtuter  ns 
there  otherwise  would  have  been.  Those  that  did  go,  howevar,  were 
rewarded  by  having  a  splendid  day,  the  only  drawbatHc  being  the  wind, 
which  was  rather  too  strong  for  photographing,  except  in  the  more 
sheltered  poaitione. 

Arriving  about  half.past  ten  at  a  village  with  the  almost  ntipro- 
nounoeabla  name  of  Rhydymwyn,  the  party  were  joined  by  Mr.  W. 
HardiDg  Warner,  from  Denbigh,  who  had  kindly  volunteered  to  act  as 
guide  to  the  party, 

Ftooeeding  at  once  up  the  valley  of  the  River  Alyn,  Mr.  Warner 
made  a  bait  at  a  spot  where  a  rustic  bridge  croiseil  the  stream,  and 
where  several  charming  "bits,"  both  for  single  and  stereoscopic  plates, 
could  he  obtained.  Keeping  on  the  right  of  the  river  and  up  the  hill  a 
splendid  view  was  seen,  with  Moel  Fanunau  in  the  distance.  Here 
the  long-focussed  leases  were  broughtinto  requisition,  and  the  party 
separated — those  with  small  cameras  kt^piog  along  the  course  of  tht 

and  of  tl  _ 

to  niQch  for  work, 

and  the  fresh  air  having  sharpened  the  appetite  it  was  deemed  neces- 
B.try  to  seek  refreshments.  A  walk  was  therefore  tak^  up  the  hill  to 
the  village  of  Cilcen,  which,  owing  to  it  being  market  day  at  Mold, 
'  was  found  almost  deeerted  by  the  inhabitants.  After  a  fruitless 
attempt  at  one  inn,  another  was  found  bearing  the  sign  of  the  "  Lion ;" 
but  here  the  landlady  was  also  absent,  and  the  happy-looking  danghter 
of  the  hoase  was  doubtfnl  whether  anything  edible  oould  be  sapplied. 
With  blank  looks  such  inquiries  aa  the  fallowing  were  made: — "Have 
you  any  ham  I"— "A  fryiug'pant"  "Firel"  "Canyon  eook?"  Ac. 
"Yes!  "Then,  here  well  stay!"  Cameras  were  at  once  deposited, 
and  with  a  speed  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Prussian  Uhlana  some 
foraged  the  village  for  eggs,  while  otfaera  cut  the  ham  and  prepared 
the  table.  In  a  very  shnrt  time  an  eicellent  repast  was  prepared, 
which  vras  rendered  *JI  the  more  enjoyable  by  the  jokes  passed  on  the 
skill  of  those  members  who  had  so  efficiently  performed  the  duties  of 
assistant  cooks  to  the  amased  and  astonished  hoatess. 

It  was  evident  that  plates  well  coated  with  a  substratum  of  fried 
albnmen,  chloride  of  sodium,  pig,  and  a  good  home-brewed  beer  pre- 
servative waa  a  process  which  could  be  well  recommended  to  all 
photographen  tired  of  working  the  nsnal  dry  plates. 

A  vuit  waa  paid  to  the  chnrch,  which,  though  having  no  pretensions 
to  external  beauty,  contained  a  most  magiiificent  roof  of  carved  oak, 
*aid  to  have  been  bronght  originally  from  Baaingwerk  Abbey  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolntion  of  the  monasteries.  Unfortunately  sufficient 
time  coald  not  he  allowed  for  the  exposure  of  a  dry  plate,  otherwise  a 
stereoscopic  view  of  so  fiDe  a  relic  would  have  been  an  acquisition. 

Ketumjng  by  the  banks  of  tlie  Alyn  the  cameras  were  again  brought 
into  use  until  the  time  arrived  for  the  departure  of  the  train.  Alter 
bidding  "good  bye"  to  Mr.  Wamer,  aU  sgreeiug  that  a  moat  delightrnl 
day  had  been  spent,  the  photographeraretumed  to  Liverpool,  where  they 
arrived  about  half-past  eight  o'clock. 


(lorrtsponiJtiTte. 


GimBrnos  or  tbb  PsoToaRUHic  Socwnr  of  Frahct.— The  Hy- 
oiEHE  or  Pbotoorafsy. — Ca^on  Bbechsv's  Experiments  and 
TUB  Batiokale  or  Tbbm. 
Tub  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  now  open  in 
Paris,  in  the  Palais  dt  VIndiutrU — the  first  which  the  Society  has  held 
since  1870— ia  said  to  be  a  remarkably  good  one.  Never,  sayi  M. 
Lncan,  have  French  photographers  worked  with  -greater  zeal  and 
BuccesB  than  since  the  period  of  their  cotintry's  disastera.  Amongst 
the  exhibitors  there  are  few  who  do  not  illustrate  hy  their  specimens 
some  new  invention  or  improvement  in  the  art.  There  are  photo- 
polychromes  by  Vidal ;  Lambartypes ;  proofs  in  printing-ink  by  the 
proceaaea  of  Oeymet,  Thtel,  Uermagis  ;  NeOleo-peintures  by  Pntte- 
mans ;  heliographs  from  nature  hy  Bousselon ;  and  the  ingenious 
process  of  Bodngnea  applied  to  the  oopying  of  mapa.  At  every  step 
soma  novelty  ia  enooantered,  or,  in  plaoe  of  it,  apecimens  which  show 
by  their  admirable  eiaoutioa  an  advance  both  in  taste  and  mantpn- 
lation.    We  «n  pToaiaed  shortly  a  review  of  the  eihibitiou  from  the 


able  pen  of  the  Corote  de  Conrten— a  geatlemiui  with  whose  name,  boUi 
aa  a  writer  and  a  worker,  my  readers  are  aJreftdy  familiar.  Bcre  I 
may  mention  that  ha  i«  now  an  oMoeii  at  Signor  Bava,  who  bat  n 
establishment  of  photolithography  in  the  Place  St.  Marc,  .at  Fioreac^ 
and  that  he  haa  presented  a  specimen  of  their  work  to  the  MotiUtvrd 
the  1st  inst.  It  ia  a  copy  of  an  engraving  of  the  Femme  de  VaUint, 
by  Gastave  Dori,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  aharpneas  of  the  lioa  sail 
the  gtmeral  fine  quali^  of  the  work. 

Dr.  H.  Napias  has  commenced  a  series  of  articles  in  the  %m» 
journal  on  the  hygiene  of  photography,  in  which  he  appears  to  be  dol- 
ing very  rationally  and  practically  with  those  apecial  influences  nhkli 
photogrsphio  operations  exert  upon  the  health.  The  vapours  of  etbtr 
and  ^cohol  in  the  dark  room,  inhaled  during  many  aucceaiivs  \uim, 
are  said  not  unfrequently  to  prodoce  vertigo,  aiokneaa,  indigestion.  Ion 
of  appetite,  sloepleaanoss,  and,  in  some  ciaeo,  n  cerebral  eicitemeat 
resembling  drunkenness.  As  a  remedy  for  thoae  evils  the  good  doetw 
recommends  total  abstinence  from  alcohoUc  drinks — toiyn  especially  tci- 
month  and  absinthe — and  recommends  in  their  stead  lemonade,  l«ltier 
water,  or  augared  water,  to  which  are  added  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  uul 
ammonia.  But  above  all  things  he  advises  a  stroll  in  the  fresh  air  sfts 
the  day's  work,  and  to  ventilate  the  laboratOFy  as  perfectly  as  posuUe. 
He  haa  also  a  word  or  two  of  good  advice  to  those  artists  wliun 
occupation  it  is  to  spend  many  hours  at  a  stretch  stooping  orer  their 
work  of  retouching  and  straining  their  eyes.  With  these  gontleoKii, 
and  ladies  also,  "plumbago  on  the  brain"  is  becoming  a  conuDui 
disease,  and  the  doctor  deals  with  their  case  very  sensibly  sod  feelisgl;. 
Ha  will  be  discussing  next,  I  snppose,  the  effects  produced  by  llit 
careless  handling  of  dangerous  poisons ;  and  I  will  take  care  to  kscp 
our  friend  the  "Peripatetic"  (who  tells  ns  that  he  has  been  dabUmg 
lately  in  a  deep  basin  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  with  a  cot 
finger)  posted  with  the  doctor's  remarks.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be 
worth  his  while  to  oonanlt  Br.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor's  work  on  pcLwii^ 
in  which,  speaking  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  he  saya  that  eztnmt 
caution  mnst  be  observed  in  the  nse  of  it.  In  Medioal  Juritpn- 
denoe,  hy  the  same  author— a  copy  of  which  ia  now  before  ne— Im 
says,  at  page  171,  that  five-sixths  of  a  grain  ia  the  largest  qasotity 
that  an  adult  man  can  take  with  safety,  and  that  a  dog  was  killed  in  a 
few  minntes  by  three  grains. 

Oar  reverend  friend.  Canon  Beechey,  in  his  letter  at  page  272,  brackets 
me  with  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  as  a  couple  of  voluminoua  oorrespoDdents  whu 
fill  the  sheets  of  this  Journal  with  experiments  and  disooveries  mn^e 
by  others  long  before,  through  not  reading  what  others  write  in  it !  To 
Canon  Beeohey  ia,  no  doubt,  doe  the  honour  for  which  he  conleiidt  ot 
having  been  Oie  first  to  point  out  the  advantage — whatever  that  ni»y 
be — of  dipping  an  emulsion  film  containing  free  nitrate  into  a  batli 
of  organifieri  but  so  far  from  ray  not  having  read  of  this,  I  haveofleD 
wondered  what  the  true  explanation  of  the  experiment  might  he,  IM 
have  even  alluded  to  it  in  print.  Thia  being  the  case,  1  must  beg  of 
the  reverend  Canon  kindly  to  remove  my  name  from  the  companioDsbif 
in  which  he  has  placed  it.  If  he  will  but  "  cudgel  his  brains  "  *  hltl^ 
or  refer  back  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  this  Journal  at  the  period  of  wliii^ 
he  writea,  he  will  find  that  I  not  only  tried  ale  as  a  preservative  on  hii 
advice,  but  also  succeeded  with  and  recommended  it  ««  girias  E>^ 
resulta.  Afterthisit  is  "omel  hard"  to  be  charged  with  not  baring 
read  hi*  article*. 

The  explanation  of  his  experiment  appears  to  me  to  be  tilit:-'^ 
emulsion  film  containing  free  nitrate  is  plunged,  without  any  wishia^      I 
into  a  bath  of  preservative  (ooutsining,  aay,  tannin  or  pyrogallio  Miul     i 
and  is  not  discoloured  by  the  treatment,  and  gives  a  bright  negative  wiis      | 
the  alkaline  developer.    Why  is  this  7   The  fact  appeata  to  contradict  ell 
our  previous  knowledge  deduced  from  experiments.    For  nutans  >' 
we  pour  a  tannin  preservative  over  an  imperfeotly- washed  fiiui  of  ""^ 
mide  or  bromo-iodide  of  silver  whioh  has  been  excited  in  a  ba^  ''  " 
reddened  immediately ;  and  if  we  add  some  alkaline  developer  to  t^ 
kind  of  preservative  containing  free  nitrate  of  silver  it  is  darkow' 
immediately  {nnless  that  preservative  be  intensely  acid).    How,  tM 
are  we  to  explain  the  fact  de«»ibed— of  the  troth  of  which  there  ctaao^ 
be  a  doubt,  because  it  ia  bo  well  attested ! 

The  expUnation  seems  to  be  thia :— The  onwaahed  bboWob  fiW  » 
intensely  acid,  from  the  presence  of  free  nitric  and  nnconVBrted  hyon- 
chloric  acids,  and  thcae  free  acids  hold  in  check /or  a  (ime  the  redsflWi 
of  the  free  nitrate  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  tannw  « 
pyrogallie  acid  in  the  organifying  Ijath.  My  readers  have  """J  ^ 
'eminded  that  the  old  odotyplsts  usod  to  excite  their  iodised  f*F^  ^ 
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bmahing  it  ortr  with  a  mixture  cDntuning  gsllio  add  and  moeto-nitrata, 
and  that  neither  the  niiitnre  nor  the  paper  beoame  diBcoIoured  daring 
the  proeeee,  althongh  the  latter  would  not  keep  good  for  more  than  a 
•ingle  dtkj.  Acid  hold*  in  check  for  a  time  the  reduction  of  lilTer 
nitrate  by  a  deoxidiaing  agent,  m  we  all  veil  knew  to  be  tiie  oa«e  in 
the  common  wet  procew,  and  that  is  why  the  aoid  emnlaioo  Sim  keepa 
(dean  when  it  ia  dipped  in  the  organtfying  bath. 

Bat  we  mnat  remember  that  the  organifying  bath  not  only  waahei 
Ottt  of  tbe  film  the  nitrate  of  codminm,  but  beoomea  contaminated  with 
the  tiMiea  of  free  nitrate  of  ailver  which  are  traniferred  to  it  by  every 
plate  immeraed,  and  matt,  therefore,  become  rapidly  deteriorated  by  ase. 
In  thia  way  large  quantitiea  of  bath  mmt  be  waated  by  the  immeriion 
(rf  a  very  few  platee,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  muat,  I  sbonld  think, 
be  a  Tei7  injadiciona  one,  OTcn  asauming  it  to  answer  well  for  the  finit 
tww  platea  immened.  Beaide*  which,  aa  I  ihall  endeavour  to  prore 
next  week  by  reference  to  experiment!  which  leave  not  a  shadow  of 
donbt  on  my  own  mind,  bromide  of  silver  la  rendered  U»i  aenaitive  iu- 
■lead  of  mere  aenaitive  by  being  exposed  in  preaence  of  free  nitrate  of 
aUver,  or  of  a  mixtnra  of  ailver  nitrate  with  organic  matter.  What 
ia  tme  of  iedidt  of  silver  in  thia  oaae  ia  not  true  of  bromide  of  lilver. 
"nie  tme  reaaon  why  a  large  exoeaa  of  free  nitrate  of  ailver  ia  the 
onuMo*  give*  very  eenaitive  platei  is  beoause  it  ansnrea  the  nearly 
oomplete  converaiou  of  the  bromide  of  cadmium ;  bat  these  highly- 
aanaitiTe  filnia  yield  negativee  which  are  thin  and  difficult  to  iotenaify. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Stillman  that  there  are  any  apecial  difficnltiea 
in  the  way  of  comprehending  the  theory  of  the  emolsion  proceea.  The 
thaory  of  the  bath  process  seema  to  be  eqaally  applicable  to  an  emolsion 
film,  and  the  key  to  them  both,  as  regards  sensitiveneea  and  density,  ia 
the  quantity  of  nneoaverted  eolnble  bromide  left  in  this  film.  To 
■nppoee  that  in  either  case  thia  can  with  impunity  be  reduced  to  zero, 
or  that  increased  senaitiveness  can  be  got  by  means  of  free  nitrate,  or 
ailrer  nitrate  combined  with  oiganio  matter,  is,  1  am  peranaded,  an 
entile  mistake.  It  is  also  quite  oertain  that,  if  any  ailver  nitrate 
remain  in  the  film  at  the  time  of  pouring  on  the  alkaline  dcTeloper, 
gUMral  diuoloaratiou  most  reeolt. 

Qneationa  of  thia  sort  should  be  freely  discussed  in  a  journal,  and  no 
nno  should  be  offended  at  finding  his  own  peculiar  theories  or  modes  of 
operating  brought  under  criticism ;  for  one  great  purpose  of  a  jcoroal 
like  the  present  ia  to  afibrd  an  open  arena  for  the  fair  discussion  of  such 
qneationa  as  I  hare  now  ventured  to  treat,  and  all  that  the  reader  baa 
a  right  to  demand  is  that  the  argomanta  on  both  aidea  be  ocmdncted 
with  oonrteay  and  a  acropnlonB  regard  to  truth. 

Jme  12, 1874.  Thohas  Suttom,  B.A. 

BEES  AND  ALBUMEN  DRY  FBOCESS. 
To  the  EDrroRa. 
OKNTLBUIir,— Mr.  W.  H.  Dsviea,  in  his  commanioation  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Fbotographio  Society,  printed  in  yoar  laat  number,  baa,  I  venture 
to  Uiink,  in  claiming  priority  of  invention  for  his  "beer  and  albumen" 
proceoB  over  Captain  Abney  a  under  tbe  same  title,  fallen  into  a  total 
miMtpprebenaioQ  of  its  nature,  and  acarcety  gives  sufficient  credit  to 
Captam  Abney  for  originality. 

Led  away  by  a  pardonable  parental  fondneu  for  his  own  child,  Mr. 
Dnvies  does  not  reoOTuise  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
two  [voeeaaes,  though  "  beer  and  albumen"  are  equally  ingredients  in 
each.  In  speakiog  of  Captain  Abney's  process  be  treats  it  as  "some- 
what different"  from  his  own  in  the  "details  of  the  process,"  whereas 
if  carefully  examined  it  is  an  easentially  difierent  method.  Mr.  Davies's 
preeervative  is  "ten  oancee  of  ale,  with  from  "ten  to  five  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  [by  no  means  an  inert  material],  the  white  of  one 
e^,  and  twenty  grams  of  gallic  aoid" — a  somewhat  dilute  albuminoos 
mixtnre.  Captain  Abney's  preservative  has  nonUraito/niver  in  it,  and 
coniiatB  simply  of  equal  parts  of  beer  and  albumen  with  ammonia — a 
tolerably  stoons  albuDiiDOiu  mixtare — and  not  four  oonoea,  by-the-by, 
of  albumen  to  five  of  beer,  aa  Mr.  Davies  fanciea  it  is. 

Ci^tain  Abney  waahea  off  his  preservative  under  the  ts^  and  then 
giTea  a  final  wa^  of  beer  and  pyrogallio  acid — one  gnun  to  the  onnoe. 
Mr.  Daviea  leaves  his  preservative  to  drv  ontoucbedv  and  without  any 
final  wash.  These,  to  my  mind,  are  details  more  than  "aomewhat 
different"— in  faet,  constitating  another  pn»ess. 

Mr.  Daviea's  platea  keep  after  exposure  two  or  three  weeka  only. 
Captain  Abney  speaks  positively  of  the  keeping  quality  of  his  platea 
np  to  two  months  beliMfit  expoiure  ajid  dtsetopmfal — how  much  longer 
he  cannot  say ;  bnt  be  oowhere  limits  the  genenJ  keeping  qaality  of 
tba  platea  pravions  to  exposure,  aa  Mr.  Daviea  seems  to  think  when  be 
ootttraata  it  with  that  of  nis  own. 

I  have  not  tried  either  proceea,  and  oan  say  nothing  of  their  relative 
aaerita ;  but  I  have  great  faith  in  the  value  of  albumen  in  any  negative 
IBncasa.  I  bare  do  doabt  that  good  result*  can  be  obtained  by  both 
ytwaataa.— I  am,  yoon,  Ac,  P.  Ix  Nste  Tqwtmk, 

/me  IS,  1974. 


OLEATE  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSIONS. 

To  the  Edfcobs.        ' 

Oentlikeii, — On  reading  over  my  commanioation  on  the  eleate  of 

silver  in  emulsions  in  your  last  number,  I  find  that,  after  addi^  tbe 

bromide  of  cadmium  solution  to  the  emuMon  containing  exoeaa  t^wver, 

1  say  "  let  stand  an  hour  or  so." 

!Now  thia  unlucky,  loose  way  of  expressing  myaelf  may  mislead  aome 
esperimentaliats  and  deter  then  from  further  trial  of  this  modifloation 
(especially  those  who  wish  to  get  over  the  trouble  of  preparing  the 
pellicle  as  soon  as  possible),  for  if  tbe  bromide  solution  is  not  allowed 
safficient  time  to  aot  on  the  free  ailver  in  the  emulsioa  the  result  will  be 
foggy  plate*.  Instead,  therefore,  of  tbe  very  indefinite  "hour  or  so"  I 
should  have  said  that  at  least  four  to  five  hours  should  elapse  before 
filtering,  adding  the  glycerine,  and  pouring  the  emulsion  out  to  set. 
Tbe  foflowiog  is  tbe  formuU  of  tbe  collodion  I  nsed,  and  which  I  have 
found  very  good  for  general  emulsion  work ; — 

Ether 6   drschmi. 

Alcohol 2         „ 

Doable  bromide  of  cadmiom  ai^  ammooinm    6}  grain*. 

Chloride  of  oalcium 1    grain. 

Nitrate  of  uranium 30   grain*. 

Pyroxyline  &  to  6  grains, 

according  to  quality. 
This  formula  may  not  be  the  best  for  the  oleate  modification,  but  I  bavt 
found  it  to  answer  well. 

I  intend  experimenting  further  in  this  direction,  and  ahonld  I  flsd 
another  formula  aa  good  or  better  I  will  send  it  to  yon. — 1  am,  yours, 
Ac.,  JoHK  B.  C.  Frac. 

LattenoortJi,  Jme  15,  1874. 

ON  ENGINE  PHOTOOEAPHY. 
To  tAe  Editosb, 
GaHTLEHKK, — This  is,  a*  many  of  your  readers  are  aware,  a  rery  iot* 
portent  and  greatly-increasing  branch  of  many  a  photographer's  buaineaa 
at  present;  and  bavins  had  some  experience  in  it,  1  purpose  {nving  k 
statement  of  tbe  mode  of  procednre  adopted  by  myseU  with  great 
aucoeea,  and  which  I  can  recommend  to  any  of  my  photographic  breUirea 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  follow  it  out  for  their  own  satisfaction,  and 
also  far  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  engaging  their  services. 

I  made  n^  a  new  bath  of  the  stren^h  of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and,  after  ladisinB  and  acidifying,  tned  a  small  plate  in  the  stndio  to 
make  sure  of  its  being  in  good  working  order,  and  that  being  ao  pro- 
ceeded to  mix  up  the  other  nece**aiv  ohemioals. 

Having  the  photographic  van  reaay  for  the  reception  of  the  working 
plant,  I  ran  Uirongh  the  list  of  thing*  requiaite,  befpnning  with  the 
plates,  so  a*  to  be  aura  ti  not  going  away  and,  on  unval  at  the  sosna 
of  operatdima,  finding  myaeU  aaeompanied  by  the  bath  nwnat  the  dipper, 
a  camera  and  lena  mmut  the  stand,  and  so  on.  Having  iJl  ready  I 
packed  everything  seourely  and  drove  off  some  five  or  six  mile*  to  the 
worlu  of  the  engineers,  and  on  arrival  began  to  rig  up  for  working 
12  K  10  plates. 

The  locomotive  was  drawn  out  on  a  line  of  rail  in  the  company's 
yard,  1  then  got  a  man  to  diatribute  a  couple  of  bucketa  of  white 
lime  underneath  and  round  about  the  engine,  thua  reflecting  a  good 
lisht  up,  and  showing  every  bolt  and  screw  in  the  under  gear  with 
distinctnees,  and  bv  that  means  the  resulting  negative  was  mu^  finer 
than  otherwise  could  have  been  obtained, 

Having  pitched  the  camera  at  the  beat  point  of  ai^t,  and  levelled  it 
vrith  a  apint  level,  I  polished  and  dusted  a  plate,  and,  aaing  oollodion 
which  Had  been  iodised  about  two  months,  senaitisad  the  phdo. 
Seeing  that  the  bolder  was  thoroughly  clean  and  slide  working  freely  I 
inserted  the  plate,  backing  it  with  a  pieoe  of  red  blot^g-paper  moistMiad 
wiUi  water  and  pressed  into  eloae  wniact,  also  laying  a  strip  of  blotting- 
paper  in  the  groove  at  the  bottom  of  tjie  ilide  to  soak  up  the  ailver 
dripping  from  the  plate,  and  for  the  prevention  of  "wood  stains." 
Retonung  to  the  camera  I  focusaed,  stopped  down  very  small,  tiiu* 
obtaining  great  depth  and  minute  sharpness.  I  developed  with  a  strfntioB 
made  up  as  follows  ■.~- 

Sat.  loL  ammonia-mlphate  of  iron    31  oonosa. 

Glacial  aeetie  acid 6     ' 

Gelatine  solution    2 

Water  (pure  soft)   _...  30    onnoe*. 

Having  brought  out  all  detail*,  and  well  waahed,  I  intensified  with 
the  following  solution ; — 

Pyro^dlic  acid   3D    grains, 

Citric  add  S         „ 

Water  (pure  soft) IS    ouneea, 

adding  a  ten-grain  solution  of  silver,  and  fixing  with  a  aatnrated  aolutioa 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  as  being  quite  aa  effective  and  far  leaa 
dangerous  than  cyanide  in  working  at  a  high  temperatnre,  agaia 
washing  thoroughly  for  about  five  minute*.  I  then  flooded  with  a  weak 
solution  of  gum  arabic  to  prevent  the  negatives  from  splitting  in  tha 
drying  or  leaving  the  plates  in  any  way  whatever,  and  placed  then 
staudms  on  blotting-paper  to  dry  free  from  dust.  Havhu  omnplete^ 
the  day's  work,  after  the  manner  aeso|;b»4,|  a*n>fAltxiuit.tnftHtttlUa 
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thrae  D 


givu  no  dnat),  and  kftarw»rd«  itnu^ihteniiig  'ux  a  portf 
jtbUdw  blotting; -paper— Chiu  keeping  it  flat,  and  ready  fi 
moment     Taking  tlie  nefntivea  one  by  one  I  blocked  od 


(alidiag  them  in  on  thsiFbaolu)intoaoleuiBiid«mootb]7-groov«dpUt»> 
box,  praTiDiuIjr  laying  ft  pieoo  of  blotting-paper  at  the  bottom  for  the 
moi«tar«  to  drain  into,  and  vamiahed  them  on  my  reaehing  home, 
placing  them  in  •  rack  ready  for  being  printed  from  on  the  mortow. 
And  now  as  to  their  printing. 

The  senaitiiing  bath  waa  sixty  grain!  to  the  ounce,  alightly  acid, 
luiag  a  Aive't  paper  poMeuing  a  8<^  body  of  albumen  and  floating 
'«■,  drying  before  a  gaa  nre  slowly  (the  gas  Are  ia  beet,  >a  it 

-_j  -*L a-  -.^-■^i..__: —  ■_   _  -portfolio  between 

f  for  OM  at  any 

„  „  .  ont  ereTytbing 

in  the  backgroand  with  Bates's  black  vamiab,  and,  tracing  earefally 
round  the  outline  of  the  engine  with  red  oolonr  laid  on  with  a  BmaJi 
bnuh,  allowing  time  to  dry,  and  warming  the  pads  of  the  printing- 
framea,  I  printed  each  picture  to  the  desired  depth;  afterwaiili  flat- 
tening, by  expotnra  to  annlight  for  a  few  Beoonda,  the  white  rronnd 
(made  ao  by  tbe  distribnted  white  lime),  thoa  avoiding  too  much  oon- 
tnat^  and  being  fully  npaid  foe  extra  tronble  in  the  prints  being  to 

I  toned  with  the  aoetate  bath,  obtaining  a  nioe^rarm  sepia  tone,  and, 
after  waalung  well,  made  np  a  solution  of  hypo.,  four  ouucea  to  the  pint, 
ilxing  for  ten  minntee ;  then  oame  thorough  washing  in  thrae  waters, 
allowing  the  print*  to  remain  in  running  water  for  some  five  or  aiz 
hoars.  I  then  hnng  them  up  to  dry,  cutting  when  dry,  and  mounting 
on  buff-oolonred  mounts,  having  a  red  line  for  the  enclosure  of  the 
piotnre,  nsing  for  that  purpoMfrechly-prepared  starch.  I  placed  apiece 
of  common  note-paper  over  the  face  of  the  prints,  and  rubbed  them 


■fttiB[a«tory  to  all  conoenied. 


A  word  or  two  about  printing  eopie*  of  engineers*  plana.  Instead  of 
printing  them  on  albumenised  paper  try  the  eflitet  of  printing  them  on 
salted  paper,  floating  it  on  a  siztyvgnun  twth  for  eight  mionlei.     Yon 


alightly  poro 
wBohwill  b( 


which  will  be  found  to  be  more  acceptable  to  Uie  engineen^  whotike 
exact  ooiaes  of  their  work,  faithful  in  all  points. 

If  anything  I  have  written  may  help  an^  f oUower  of  our  beaatitul 
art  in  the  jwodnction  of  good  work  in  this  direction,  my  pnipoae  wiU  be 
folly  aaawered. — I  am,  yours,  Sm,,  Habby  Hn.i.i^p, 

OmpooLJmei,  1874 


EXCHANGE    COLUMN. 
g|  olianglng:  box,  holds  twal*«  plate*,  with  ounen  oomplete,  to  take 
ro,  or  four  pistores  on  whole  plaU,  it  oSsnd  in  siobUKe  for  good 
lanleni  with  foBi^tnoh  oandtnsen,  gas  jets,  and  slide*:  or  ontii  bi 
-Addrsas,  J.H.T.,BT,Haneh*Msr^oad,8wfaiton,-       ' 


An  SIX 
one,  ti 


AH8WBB8  TO  OOBaBBPONDBNTB. 


t^  (hrrnpaiuUnU  lAaiM  <u 


riBriU  tH  iatk  liJu  tf  til  p4yw. 


QilBKlst. — Tha  oolonrs  are  obtained  ttom  eoal  tar. 

F.  J.  W- — Wa  are  glad  the  diBknlty  haa  been  OTKOoma. 

T.  B.  J.— Ws  regret  wa  cauaot  report  hvounbly  on  your  productions. 

Obo.  M'Adail— Cater  the  piotuea  with  the  purest  orystal  sheet  glaas  that  can 

be  obtained. 
CoLonxL  Oani.— We  are  very  well  acgnafritjiil  with  tha  tent,  and  ars  muoh 

plsased  with  it. 
F.  B.  S.— The  proportloBa  are  thaaa :— One  ftaln  of  nitrate  of  nranlmn,  one 

giidn  of  dtric  acid,  and  flva  gtalnt  of  nitrate  of  aUriT, 
FaiHTBB  (Leeds).— There  lino  objaotian  lo  your  method  of  wooing;  but  we 

ahonld  adTisB  you  to  waah  the  pHnt  thoroi^hly  bafiire  fixing. 
Kbt.  B.  B.  OukDISOM. — The  prHtipiCate  In  the  packet  maAed  No.  1  eonaista 

efmeUUio  silver;  thitin  tha  other  panel  appaers  to  b*  uiide  of  odd. 
T.  J.  v.—  Ton  have  aiidantly  exposed  your  galstine  film  to  the  light  under  the 

sagatlTa  before  it  had  bsen  UiorsnglUy  dried.    Tlijiiasi  of  the  aanaltlve 

surboa  ia  aaiential  to  sacaeai. 
"  No.  90-" — From  tha  few  words  of  yonr  doea  and  damaged  writing  on  the 

back  of  the  postoard  wUoh  we  have  been  able  to  dedphar  wa  Imagfaia  that 

your  difllonltieB  will  ceaas  if  another  sample  of  varnish  be  used. 
SnL  b'Ox.— The  otnae  of  the  red  tiaina  upon  applylac  tha  tannin  to  tha  plate 

Ia  the  proamoe  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  Iha  Blm.    Bemova  tha  silver  by  a 

thototuru  washing,  and  yon  will  not  again  exparianoa  an  annoyance  of  (hia 

kind. 
Bvauica.— A  good  11  X  10  nantivo  of  sutjeot  No.  I  will  be  worth  about 

£i  i  one  of  No.  8  about  a  gunea,  while  one  of  No.  8  would  be  worth  a 

vary  large  sum  on  aoconnt  mf  the  grsst  coat  at  which  It  would  nacwHarfly 

beobtained. 
JUuTMVt  (Kem).— 1.  From  the  dlracUon  of  the  marUngs  and  tpota  we  inter 

(hey are  oausad  bythe  develi^pw  rather  than  bythe  cdlodion  or  the  bath. 

CsrafnUy  Bltar  bMtsre  again  nidng  It— 3.  Protomdphate  of  irrai  will  rapidl* 

baoomapanaidleed  after  It  iadiaaotvad  in  water.    ForinlenalftiBg  wsiannot 

add  anythhiK  to  what  waa  said  In  the  AumnAO.     Citric  add  ^  not  ka«> 

long  good  In  aotudon-— S.  By  "  pyragaliol"  Hr.  Sutton  maana  pjimJUo 

ad£— i.  Tha  bath  with  a  nnmbar  oTdlvialona  Idr  Iha  prapaml^  a  dry 

platw,  M  teoribed  by  yon,  wlU  b*  vary  handy. 


A  Poon  Photo.— ^f  tha  variona  wotfaon  optica  mcntionadby  tod,  the 
by  Coddington  ia  the  beat.  But  it  is  very  far  from  bemf  what  maj 
turned  a  "popular"  woAjfor,  iiiiliaa  you  i —  ■  — '' *■' — 


Si 

SlRlCHNlNB.— The  pictures  are  bir;  but  they  are  all  slightly  dafactlv*  is 
oonasquenoe  of  tha  right  aides  of  tha  sittars  baing  ratJier  too  dark.  Tlile 
may  be  rsmedted  by  hanging  a  llght-bloe  curtain  to  set  aa  a  teOaefar  Jmlial 
of  the  blaok  one- 

JaMM  HDHTaa-- If  von  apply  to  an  operative  chaulat  inataad  of  to  a  iMn 
dmgglat,  you  will  obtain  the  salt  wanted.  You  may,  howew,  tiy  afste, 
but  yon  had  belter,  when  inquiring  lor  It.adapttbadiiiMof  "Scbli|iBe'a^r." 
by  which  name  tha  solphantimoiuate  of  aodium  I*  batter  known  than  by  its 


Old  Fooit. — Sammed  op  in  tha  fewest  poaaibla  worda:  in  the  nagatima 
having  a  otaret  toUM  lb*  atons  of  whioh  they  ware  oompoaad  wva  fouid  to 
be  smaller  than  tha  olhara.  A  oompound  mloroaaope,  quite  good  ettongh  te 
•how  the  granulea  of  wbiob  the  d^ixitad  ailver  oonalata,  may  be  obtained 
tor  eight  or  tan  shillings. 

BnsTlo.— I.  Thereisnoo^'trtimto  theuaeof  a  substntom  tar  gelaliiH  plataa 
except  thia— it  li  ni.t  required.— 2.  See  in  oar  Aliuhao  an  abstract  of  a 
paper  read  bv  Ur.  Foilee  at  the  Sonth  London  Fhoto^r^ihio  Society  (sat 
year,  in  which  vou  will  flud  the  prooeaa  *ou  are  workug  folly  daacribed. 
Mr.  Foxtee  develapea  tha  nwativa  on  glaaa  Inataad  of  on  paper-- 3.  OWaU 
views  may  be  phntogi^thed  by  maana  of  a  laleaot^. 

CH&aLss  8  Caldbs.— Aa  wa  never  oontamplatad^adDg  the  wriea  of  leseoaa 
on  photography,  givcm  In  the  AutAH&O  for  1ST3,  In  antagonism  to  Iboa* 
published  in  auy  of  the  existing  mauuals.  It  is  acarody  in  good  tast*  to  aak 
ua  to  alate  whether  our  leawms  are  better  or  worse  than  those.  The  beat 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  obtain  that  Alhanac  (if  you  ean)  and  alao  tbs 
mannala  advartiaed  in  our  pages.  B«sd  and  atndy  tham,  and  yoa  will  never 
regret  the  mental  exoerdaa. 

Fahh  I.— Collodion  poaitivet  can  very  aanlly  be  tranafinTed  to  leathv  oloUl  is 
the  foUawinir  manner :— To  an  ounce  of  matbf  latad  aloohol  add  three  dr«s 
of  nitric  add.  and  pour  sundant  of  thia  on  the  picture  to  wet  it  thcnm^kly. 
Also  nuke  the  aorfkoe  of  the  leather  wet  with  it,  and  than  lay  the  laathsr, 
face  downwaida .  npon  Iba  plot  nrs,  taking  osra  that  no  air-bhbUes  SI*  aUowad 
to  intervene.  Allow  them  to  remain  in  contact  under  prasaars  until  they  ars 
dry,  whan  the  leather  may  be  peded  sw»  tnm  the  gUaa,  taking  with  it  ths 
picture.  Thar*  are  othw  meutods  of  eActlog  this  OanaARing,  as  wiU  ai 
other  matnial  span  which  to  transtto  the  pietnre. 


A  FxopnaioNUi.  —  Tha  method  of  prndndu  tha  Vandarwnd*  stools, 
deaoribedinoorpagaalnlSTS  by  Ur.  Qeorge  Croughlon,  Is  said  to  uodaas 
oDita  as  good  aneola  as,  if  not  rather  battw  thu,  that  patanled,  with 
tnia  advantage-^hat  Hr.  Cronghlon'a  method  ia  not  bttered  by  any  rsatrio- 


ia  advantage-^hat  Hr.  Cronghlon'a  method  ia  not  bttered  b 
in  whatever,  and  henoe  .may  be  pcac(iB*d  to  the  fnUeat  a 
Iter  lioenae  <»r  ^edal  priillag*.  Hr.  &aron*'B  method 
.  tndarweyde eSMa  ie  alao  unpstentiil,  and  produces,  in  ttialgeallamaal 
aatlDutlon,  tttUr  resolla  than  those  obtained  by  ths  original  Tanderwajda 
T..     .. ,_..,..>   ._. "-- -t  to  thefulW 


London'  Peotoooaphio  Socmv. — Wa  are  requested  to  state  that 
the  new  laws  will  be  in  the  hands  of  membo:*  not  later  than  Monday 
next,  the  22nd  inat.,  and  a  special  general  meeting  for  passing  the  mbib 
wiU  be  held  at  9,  Conduit-stroet,  Bcgeot-street,  W.,  at  eight  p.BL, 
on  Tuesday,  the  30th  inst 

TBI  Tiuiiail  ov  TaitDS.— Mr.  B.  A.  Pruotor,  Secretary  of  ths 
Boyal  Aatronomical  Society,  in  a  letter  to  The  TinuM,  calls  attentitm  to 
tha  fsot  that  no  apeoiaJ  provision  has  lieen  made  for  •ooniing  observa- 
tions of  the  middle  of  the  Transit — a  phase  whioh  he  oohsidcn  to  be  nt 
high  modem  Importance.  He  goes  on  to  mention  C^m  Town,  iri)«a 
there  ia  a  Uovenunent  ObMrvatocy,  aa  possessing  gmtsr  sdvantMH 
for  mid-txansit  obserratbna  tiian  any  of  the  atationa  hitherto  provided 
for,  and  auggeata  that  Mr.  Stone,  Aatronmner-Boyal  at  the  Cn«,  ahenld 
obtain  photographs  bjr  bot^  De  la  Rue's  snd  Professor  Winlook' 


inlbods.  In  oompftrms  these  two  plans  he  atatos  that  Ameciean 
aatronomers  "  conmder  ^t  the  European  observer*  are  makii^  a  fatal 

mistake  in  employing  the  Kew  method,"  and ; '*  ' ' —  "~* 

ia  addition  to  the  nooassity  of  a  aubseqaent  en     _ 

photograph,  "ths  moat  trustworthy  oeleiminatiMt ..  . 

piotnie  is  that  made  from  the  plu>t<jp«ph  itaelf ,  in  vhi^  howsver.tts 
son's  disc  may  b*  made  ^preeiaUy  larger  hf  irradiatioa."  In  Wa- 
look's  method,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  m  prodnoed  by  an  objeot- 


and  prooaeda  to  ex^sm  that, 
it  enla^emant  of  tne  oruinsi 
rminatioaof  thewsleof  U* 


fes»or  Winlook's  method  ai 


g  to  oonfinn  this  opinion. 
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CONtERNlNG  THE  DAEK  ROOM. 
Db.  Hmu  Napus,  who,  it  attemt,  has  a  larfia  eoaneotion  Mnongat 
piHtognphen  ia  Frnioe,  in.  in  a  Htiea  of  Brticles  ia  the  Jfonif#ur, 
giring  bia  oUenta  the  beaefit  of  tha  reaulta  of  liii  obaemtious ;  and, 
M  Um  eTils  which  he  Beeks  to  remedy  are  not  altogether  nnkDowa 
OD  thia  aide  of  the  ohananl,  we  have  no  doabt  his  advice  will  be 
carefnllj  oonaidered  bj  all  ooDcerned. 

We  fear,  howaver,  that  the  true  hygiene  of  photogr&phio  operatora 
win  not  be  aatiafaotorily  attained  until  phofogrftphera  generallj  give 
nore  attontion  to  the  Btrnotnre  and  arrangement  of  the  dark  room. 
We  wonder  how  many  of  oar  non-profeasional  reader*  have  any- 
thing Uke  a  correct  idea  of  the  kind  of  place  in  which— not,  per- 
b^  as  a  general  rule,  bat  in  a  very  large  number  of  oaaea— the 
HUiliaer  and  d«veIoper  has  to  do  hia  work ;  and  we  are  aure  that  if 
ttwera  more  genwally  known,  the  wonder  would  not  be  that  ao  many 
h«»a  to  retire  through  losa  of  health,  bat  that  comparatively  ao  few 
Kqnire  to  give  in  on  that  aooount.  We  fear  that  in  many  oases 
;  Immaeh  attention  baa  been  given  to  the  studio  or  glass  hoase.  and 
'  BuIb  to  the  laboratory  in  whioh  the  real  work  is  done,  Where 
I  tpaos  was  limitad  the  former  has  been  expanded  to  the  ntmost  extent 
I  — v«)r  efian  to  K  size  qnite  annaoosaaiy— while  the  latter  has  been 
,  Ifaeeted  into  any  oomei,  the  oonBtructor  apparently  satisfied  if  he 
I  hid  room  to  tom.  We  nesd  hardly  say  that  ench  bji  arrangement 
■  Bot  oondacire  to  the  health  of  the  operator,  more  especially  as  in 
I  the  mijnrity  of  oases  the  question  of  ventilation  has  not  bean  taken 
'  bto  aoDsideration  at  all,  and  the  few  otthie  feet  of  air  soon  become 
I  inpragnated  with  the  vapour  of  ether  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
I  il  qaile  Dnsnitable  for  the  reosidation  of  the  bluod  in  the  Inngs,  the 
Hsolt  being  a  feeling  of  langour  and  disiuclinntioh  for  exertion  tliat 
:  tw  freqnemly  leads  to  the  temporary  relief  afforded  by  alcoholic 
I  lUBnknta.  Eagliahmen  have  a  dialike  to  anything  that  looks  like 
«n  interference  with  the  Uberty  of  the  subject,  but  we  punish  a  poor 
*"tah  who  trios  to  throw  himself  from  London  Bridge  into  the 
Thanws;  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  pre- 
test the  kind  of  slow  suicide  which  constant  working  in  suoh  a 
■Bill  room  U  in  reality.  Why  should  not  our  ofBoers  of  health  bare 
>»*er  to  say  that  the  dark  room  shall  not  be  less  than  10  X  10  X  8, 
w  Mntain  less  than  800  oubio  feet  of  air  ?— litUe  enough,  certainly, 
fwaman  who  may  have  to  work  in  it  for  six  or  eight  hours  at  a 
tiw.  to  Bay  nothing  of  two  or  tliree  who  are  sometimes  so  employed. 
Hext  in  inportanee,  perhaps,  ia  tlie  quantity  of  light  admitted. 
«i»  is  of  more  importance  for  many  reasons  than  is  generally 
WM|<»«d;  and  we  think  that,  sa  a  rnle,  there  is  ranch  too  little 
Mmittad  into  the  operating  room,  tlio  question  apparently  being— 
aow  litUa  oan  I  manage  to  work  witli  ?  instead  of— How  mnoh  can 
"fe'l  nae?  the  result  too  often  being  a  single  pane  about  a  foot 
fqoMs,  which  barely  lights  more  than  a  few  feet  of  apace  in  ita 
wmedUta  neighbonrhood,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  room  in  darkness, 
™  osMing  oonfosion  and  difficult  in  the  search  for  a  missing  bottle 
"."^'|'"'K"hieh  may  bo  wanted.  FhotographeTs  ehould  hear  in 
^  InBt  it  is  not  the  qnanUty,  but  the  qunlity,  of  Ibe  liRht  that 
M^aLooid  attend  to;  and  that  if  it  be  sufficiently  non-actinic  tlie 
:  ■*«  «"r  have  of  it  the  better.    We  think  that  in  no  case  should 


the  darlc-KKim  window  b«  len  than  Gtxm  feat  aqnare,  and  that  thera 
should  be  two  saabes  properly  bung,  ao  as  to  slide  eaaily  up  and 
down.  The  outer  one  ahould  be  glazed  with  white  glass,  and  the 
inner  with  a  rather  deep  orange  which,  when  examined  with  a  prism, 
ahows  no  traoe  of  blue  or  violet ;  a.  third  sash  glazed  with  ruby  would 
be  an  advantage,  aJthoogh  not  absolutely  neoessary.  This  would 
illnminste  every  comer  of  a  room  the  size  already  indioated,  or  even 
larger ;  and,  if  the  glass  be  properly  chosen,  ooold  not  fog  the  most 
senaitJTe  plate  during  ordinary  development. 

Next  oomes  the  arrangement  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  this  is  ia 
many  eases  very  faulty.  Probably  the  most  objectionable  form  is  the 
too  oommon  onrtain,  which,  in  addition  to  harbouring  and  distributina 
duat  at  every  motion,  becomes  the  receptacle  of  all  kind*  of  chemioals 
— uaefiil  in  their  proper  plaoe,  hut  injurious  both  to  plates  and  laoga 
when  sent  floaUng  in  the  atmosphere.  Wa  remember  a  case  that 
occurred  in  Uanohaster  many  years  ago,  in  whieh  the  head  of  a  large 
establishment  was  at  hia  wil^s  end  to  diaeorer  a  remedy  for  ever- 
reenrting  atalns  on  bis  prints,  and  we  were  applied  to  in  order  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  a  remedy.  We  went  and  watched  the  proceedings 
of  the  assistants  at  every  stage  of  the  operation,  and  aoon  saw  the 
oause  of  all  the  trouble.  The  dark  room,  whieh  was  a  very  large 
one,  was  separated  from  the  glass  room  in  which  the  printing  was 
dona  by  heavy  eurtains,  near  to  whieh  stood  tha  solution  of  hypo, 
for  fixing.  The  assistant  who  bad  charge  of  that  part  of  tha  work 
was  in  the  habit  of  wiping  his  hands  on  the  curtains,  and  so  they 
soon  got  charged  with  the  salt.  Then  the  asmstant  who  handled 
the  paper  had  to  pnsh  aside  the  oartain  as  he  passed  out  or  In,  and 
the  hypo,  thns  coramnnioated  to  his  hands  was,  of  eourse,  the  oaoss 
of  the  stains.  Tha  ourttuns  were  removed,  a  different  arrangement 
substituted,  and  the  stains  appeared  no  more.  Ordinary  swinging 
doora  are  not  much  less  objectionable,  the  rapid  current  of  aii  they 
prodnca  setting  tha  dnat  In  motion,  and  frequently  oausing  pinholes 
and  other  objectianable  blemishes  which  are  generally  aacribed  to 
other  sources.  Probably  the  beet  and  most  convenient  oonstruetiDa 
of  an  entrance— one  that  will  effratnallyexoladelight,  and  yet  answer 
the  purpose  of  an  open  door — is  an  arrsngement  of  the  labjrintb 
order,  which  oonsiata  of  a  aoreen  placed  so  thst  the  entrant  has  to 
turn  twice  at  right  angles  before  he  gets  in.  This  may  be  plaoed 
either  outaide  or  inside  the  room,  and  will  be  found  very  effioient.  It 
thoroughly  excludes  tha  light,  does  not  distnrb  the  dnst,  and  permita 
a  oonstant  exchange  of  air,  while  of  course  the  operator  can  without 
tronble  go  out  and  in  with  both  hands  full,  u  there  ia  no  door  to 
shut  or  open. 

There  is  just  one  thing  more  that  we  would  impress  on  operatoia 
generally,  t.*.,  ranch  greater  order  and  system  in  the  dark  room 
than,  judging  from  many  visits  to  studios  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  we  have  made,  is  generally  the  otae.  It  does  to  a 
visitor  really  seem  strange  that,  working  with  such  active  polsona  aa 
cyanide,  ailver,  and  pyrogalHo  acid,  and  with  snch  neoessi^  for 
keeping  everything  to  ita  proper  Uie,  there  should  he  so  much 
apparent  confosion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bottles  and  so  many 
of  them  without  labels,  or  with  labels  manifestly  meaning  some- 
tiling  very  different  firom  tha  content*.    Of  course  there  ia  alwaya 
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the  read;  anBiret  —  "No  p«s  or  penoll  or  gum  luindj  kt  the 
momenti "  and  >o  tb«  nnUbetled  solution  is  set  aside,  to  be  Torgotten 
in  A  few  days,  and  ultiniBtiily  poured  into  the  sinlt  as  unknown  or 
doubtful.  This  ezousa  oannot  liiDKer  be  made,  as  ne  lia*e  reeeived 
from  MMsrs.  Geor);e  Miiaon  and  Co.,  of  OIhskow,  a  book  of  labels 
wliioh  they  have  just  got  up  for  die  use  of  pliutographera.  It  seems 
to  cuntain  a  label  fur  evarytUing  needful  in  tlie  dark  room ;  and,  as 
the  labels  are  gummed  and  perforated,  they  are  always  ready  when 
required.  We  heartily  reoommend  this  book  to  our  readers,  assured 
that  its  triQing  cost  will  be  repaid  in  the  saving  of  a  aingle  bottle 
from  the  sink. 


THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS  AND 
PHOXOGRAPHY. 
We  intend  to  devote  a  email  space  to  the  consideration  of  a  brauoh 
of  industrial  art  vrhiob  is  destined  to  supersede  the  woodcnt  and 
lithograph,  and  yet  an  art  which,  so  far,  may  ba  said  to  have  made 
very  little  progress  in  this  respeeL  We  firmly  believe  that  we  have 
juBt  arrived  at  the  period  of  events  when  the  lubioon  has  been  past 
and  steady  development  must  set  in. 

SinsB  the  year  ISBB,  when.  Mr.  Swan  published  the  details  of  his 
exeelleot  carbon  process,  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  perfect  and 
make  practical  the  pennanent  proeesses.  Few  works  of  importanoe 
illoatrated  by  photography  had  been  published  until  witliin  reoent 
years,  and  those  fair  generally  landsoape  views  and  tourists'  books. 
There  was  an  nneasy  feeling  that  such  works,  however  beautiful, 
were  evanescent.  Espenaive  works  of  art  wa  like  to  keep.  The 
more  excellent  the  picture  the  greater  the  regret  to  feel  that  its  days 
were  numbered,  and  that  each  year  added  to  its  deterioration. 
The  regret  is  even  f^'eater  when  we  inspect  such  works  of  art  ss 
those  which  emanate  from  the  studios  of  men  like  Mr.  O.  G.  Rvjlander. 
Even  such  views  as  are  contained  in  Mr.  Thompson's  beautiful 
volume  on  China  might  to  a  oertain  extent  be  replaced ;  luckily, 
however,  they  are  autotypes.  But  is  it  fated  that  moat  of  tlie 
Btrikingly-imagiaative  pictures  hitherto  issued  are  to  pass  away  with 
their  autliors?  Let  all  such  in  future  be  printed  in  carbon. 
"  Imperishable  prints."  as  we  have  said  before,  should  be  the  017  of 
the  public ;  and  all  pbotcwraphere  who  wish  to  be  beforehand  witli 
the  publio  should  devote  their  assidnoia  attention  to  this  branch  of 
their  art. 

Our  objeot,  however,  is  not  at  the  present  time  to  reiterate  a 
question  so  plain,  but  rather  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  point 
out  many  suitable  branehea  of  illustration  for  works  of  a  different 
class  to  Thompson's  ItlutlTalioTit  0/  China  and  lu  P«opU~ia 
suggest,  in  fact,  a  field  wliich  has  hardly  received  auy  development 
08  yet,  and  where  the  application  liiuted  at  is  even  more  valuable. 

The  photographio  art  is  particularly  valuable  in  depicting  the 
minute  details  so  essential  to  saieuce,  and  the  cost  of  such  works,  as 
a  rule,  warrant  the  publisher  in  expending  any  reasonable  amount  in 
Ulnstraticns.  But  what  need  have  we  to  talk  of  cost  when  we  find 
that  excellent  carbon  earUi  oan  be  issued  in  the  penny  periodicals  I 
Already  architeots  and  engineera  make  constant  nse  of  photography 
as  an  invaluable  adjunct  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession,  whilst  its 
truthfulness  and  unerring  faithfulness  of  details  have  been  invaluable 
In  law  procaadings.  Already  so  well  is  this  recognised  that  photo- 
graphio evidence  is  used  in  five  per  cent,  of  the  trials,  eriminal  and 
civil,  which  take  place  in  our  courts  of  law. 

In  works  illustrating  comparative  Knatomy,  histology  (science  of 
O^anto  tissues),  microscopy  generally,  botany,  and  zoology,  the  pho- 
tographic art  mnst  stand  pre-eminently  forward  as  superior  to  all  other 
modes  of  illustration.  Here  not  only  the  minutin  of  what  can  be 
detected  by  the  eye,  but  the  bidden  myateries  that  can  only  be 
revealed  by  the  microscope,  are  all  equally  portrayed,  and  with 
unerring  accuracy.  The  resulting  books  are  of  the  class  used 
only  by  the  tavan$.  Accuracy  will  always  with  such  men  cut- 
weigli  tlia  consideration  of  a  few  shillings  in  the  prioa,  and,  therefore, 
every  pains  should  ba  bestowed  upon  the  production  of  the  pktes. 

Photographic  microsoopy  may  be  conveniently  worked  with  the 
oxybydrogen  Jight  or    the   mBgnesiom   light,     ^'he   first-named 


method  will,  ai  a  rule,  be  found  enffieientl;  powerful  to  do  lU  dnik 
requirad,  and  is,  besides,  mors  convenient  than  any  other.  IptdJM 
a  negative  there  should  be  an  arrangement  for  holding  slides  e» 
taiaiog  specimens  (histologic  or  otherwise)  which  can  oalj  ^ 
prepared  temporarily,  and  must  be  pliotographod  whilst  spraidM 
in  fluid.  The  glass  slide  for  this  purpose  must  be  horiionUl-Mi 
perpendicular ;  but  there  is  no  difficolty  presented  by  tU 
peculiarity.  It  is  only  necessary  to -provide  a  proparlj^m^d 
framework  and  a  mirror  at  an  angle  of  about  15°.  Tliii  nnm 
should  be,  however,  movable,  for  a  oanaa  which  we  will  dnoik 

The  fluid  placed  apon  the  slide  may  be  vari»d  with  gnat  adml^ 
according  to  the  refrangibility  of  the  eabstanoe  we  arc  photognphi^. 
Thus,  Canada  balsam  could  not  be  used  with  starch  gnnoks;  n 
mnst  resort  to  water  or,  what  is  much  better,  oaator  oil  to  moutw 
starch  before  it  will  photograph.  In  fact,  there  ia  hardly  any  oljirt 
tliat  cannot  be  improved  by  judicious  mounting.  *We  hsve  SMnlli 
most  delicate  test  objects,  as  they  are  called,  brought  cat  lilk 
perfect  accuracy  of  detail  in  miorophotograpliy.  -  "TestolyMt'ii 
a  term  applied  in  microscopy  to  selected  objects,  which  will  puitolb 
test  the  magnifying,  defining,  and  penetrating  power  of  tbeolJMt- 
glasses  of  Uie  microscope.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  such  oliJMli  liO 
form  a  good  criterion  of  the  capabihties  of  miorophotograph;  for  iaa^ 
its  work.  Thns,  the  common  insect  called  Lepuma  Kudurin, 
found  rnnaing  about  the  shelves  of  cupboards  where  iwieti  n 
kept,  gives  a  scale  ouvared  with  beantifully- delicate  longitDJiod 
markings,  so  fine  that  the  greatest  difScuIty  will  be  found  in  deUdiq 
their  markings  with  bad  glasses,  and  the  relative  merits  of  two  iulfi- 
ments  may  ba  judged  of  by  ths  clearness  with  which  they  Mina  oot 
In  photographing  such  objects  great  clearness  may  baobCaiatdbf 
sending  the  light  through  the  objects  a  little  obliquely.  Tlu 
definition  does  not,  as  a  rule,  come  out  so  distinctly  with  ptf- 
pendicular  rays;  hence  the  necessity  for  having  the  mim 
movable. 

We  have  lately  seen  some  beaatifal  illustrations  of  ths  applteslin 
of  the  photograpliie  art  to  soientifio  works;  but,  unfortunately,  bw* 
of  them  are  not  permanent  examples.  On«  or  two  splendid  illuin- 
tions,  however,  we  will  mention.  Reviiumoftht  Echuii,bj  A.Agun. 
although  not  published  in  tlie  ordinary  Sanaa  oftlie  won),  it  aad 
as  a  part  of  the  eeriea  of  eatalognas  of  the  Harvard  CaUega  Hsnn 
of  Amerioa.  This  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  what  phdogi^ 
can  do  for  soianco. 

Another  work  may  be  cited  aa  a  fair  example.  It  is  a  Frw« 
book  with  a  very  long  title,  and  is  called  La  Solanique  dtlaBiH 
Etada  Scunlifiqut,  HUtoTigut,  et  LtturaUl  det  PlanM  Mmtiimtia 
dant  la  St.  Seriturt,  par  P.  HamiiUm  (Nice :  E.  Fteorddfi.  IS'U 
It  is  illustrated  by  twenty-five  octavo  photographs.  The  advanlipo' 
photography  over  all  other  modes  of  illuatration  for  the  wortaap* 
the  scienoes  which  may  be  aptly  called  descriptive  is  K>  ^yiacn 
that  it  is  soperfiuoos  to  dwell  further  upon  the  subject.  Tb"  WM>«' 
which  may  ba  claasad  as  descriptive  are  botany,  zoology,  mia«ra'''Kr' 
which  iuoluds  vegetable  and  animal  anatomy.  _  _i-tt 

A  vary  useful  employment  of  photography  would  be  to  iUwf* 
books  dealing  with  chemical  and  physical  science.  Ths  "^^^ 
and  striking  effect  got  by  photographing  ths  complieaWd  •'''**„J 
now  used  iu  some  of  the  physical  experiments  must  'f  ^  « 
compared  with  the  usual  woodcuts  in  order  to  be  appreeutw- 
have  before  us  a  work  the  illustrationB  of  which  were  o»Sia»^ 
photographed,  although  afterwards  engraved  by  the  P'''^|^'"V^ 
ia  Professor  Reynolds's  SAor(  Lecturti  on  Experimtntai  ^^^|^; 
The  cleamasB  to  the  "mind's  eye"  of  all  the  details  is  beyond  »»■ 
parison  in  favour  of  the  photographs.  .   ^ 

A  few  observations  suggested  by  looking  over  this  ""^^ 
not  be  amiss.  In  photographing  glass  apparatus,  &e.,  Oi* 
ground  should  not  be  too  dark,  but  rather  a  light  drsb.  '  ^ 
background  is  a  inistaka.  Perhaps  au  exception  might  ''^  f*  j 
the  case  of  graduated  glass  instruments,  when  the  '*'*^  jj 
should  be  dark,  and  may  be  brought  close  up  to  tlie  ''"''°°'°f.jj|^[ 
focus  for  tlie  gradnstion  it  will 
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and  cleat.  In  representing  chemical  prooawm  in  opentuui 
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in  gUas  -veaatHa  may  be  tinged  mth  advaiitage  tritli  a.  Utile  tiucture  of 
tozmeria,  and  the  figotiiig  for  reference  can  be  easily  minaged  bj 
baving  a,  wt  of  letten  ot  nomben  out  oat  of  black  oaidboard,  whioh 
MUt  be  attaohsd  to  the  apparatoa  b;  a  Utile  gum  iratei. 


CoMFuiim  haTS  reoentlj'  appeared  in  thli  Jonmal  reapeeting  the 
seratching  reoalting  from  the  nee  of  the  rot«i7  borniaher,  ariaitig 
from  the  action  of  the  hard  surfaoe  of  the  albumenised  paper  when 
forced,  nnder  ssrere  preeaure,  over  the  aorfaoe  of  the  polieliad  atdel 
burniaher.  The  hardest  ateel,  as  we  hare  elsewharB  remarked, 
will  beooma  softened  under  the  action  of  prolonged  heat,  and  henoe 
tbo  nsoossttj  for  snbatitating  for  Bt«el  something  whioh  should  be 
eqnallj  hard  aad  not  liable  to  be  scratched.  In  the  highest  olasa  of 
mechanioal  actions — anoh  as  chronometer  and  watoh  work— gems  are 
mnoh  naed  in  prefArenoe  to  the  hardest  metals  on  aooonnt  of  theii 
graatsr  dnrabiliC} ;  and  ire  thooght  that  by  selecting  a  hard  speoimea 
of  atone  to  act  as  a  burniaher  instead  of  the  polished  metal  tho  dia- 
advautage  of  sentchlng  would  be  overoome.  With  the  Tiew  of 
trjing  sneh  a  snbatitate  we  have  obtained  a  strip  of  agate  of  abont 
hmlf-Bn-inoh  in  width,  with  a  polished  and  rottaded  top,  aad  qnite 
Birsight  and  flat  on  the  nnder  snrface.  This,  whan  placed  npoa  an 
iron  bed,  admits  of  the  application  of  A  Tery  great  degree  of  pressure 
without  fracture;  and  after  several  trials  we  have  made  with  an 
■gata  of  the  land  described  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  will  answer 
mnoh  better  than  any  of  the  metals  or  oUoya  hitherto  nsad  for  this 
pwpoM.  The  prioe  of  a  atrip  of  agate  is  £u  lower  than  would  have 
bees  imagined,  and  it  does  not  seem  lo  become  triable  when  sub- 
jected to  ths  degree -of  heat  required  for  effeotire  bnmlsblng. 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE!  SENSITIVENESS  OF  IODIDE, 
BROMIDE,  AND  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  TO  WHITE 
LIGHT  IN  THE  VARIOUS  NEGATIVE  PROCESSES. 
Ih  an  tutidle  at  page  26S  of  Uiis  Joomal  I  hare  endaaYonred  to 
prove  by  reference  to  experiments  that  of  the  three  halo^na — iodine, 
bromine,  and  dilorin»— iodine  has  the  strongest  afBoity  for  silver, 
bromine  next,  and  ehloiine  least.  I  gave  two  distinct  reasons  for 
beliering  this— ths  flrst  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  iodine  dis- 
plaoea  both  bromine  and  chlorine  from  bromide  and  chloride  of 
ajlrer,  and  that  bromine  dlsplaoea  chlorine  from  chloride  of  silver ; 
and  the  aeoond  from  the  &ot  that  a  collodion  film  of  iodide  of 
nlver  is  the  mott  qnioklr  formed  in  a  nitrate  bath,  bromide  of  silver 
next,  and  shloride  of  rilver  least.  To  these  I  Will  now  add  three 
more  whioh  have  ocenrred  to  me  since ;  and  I  will  insert  them  here, 
before  prooeedins  to  the  main  subject  of  this  article,  beeaase  the 
explanation  of  what  is  to  follow  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  relative 
affinities  of  the  three  halogens  for  silver  being  as  above  stated. 

TMrd  Staion. — If  we  take  oollodiou  films  containing  respectivelr 
iodide,  bromide,  ot  chloride  of  silver,  and  wash  them  free  from  all 
■oinble  matter  as  far  as  possible,  we  shall  find  that  (if  they  have 
never  been  exposed  to  light)  the  chloride  film  can  be  completely 
rednoed  by  an  alklline  developer  so  weak  as  not  to  tSeet  the  bromide 
film  fn  the  least,  whilst  that  in  its  turn  can  be  radncad  by  a  stronger 
alkaline  developer ;  but  the  iodide  film  cannot  he  reduced  at  all  by 
an  alkaline  developer  of  any  strength.  This  fact  supports  the  idea 
titat  iodine  has  the  greatest  afflni^  for  sHver,  and  chlorine  the  least, 
even  if  it  does  not  amoont  to  absolute  proof ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  same  result  is  obtainea  wheUier  ammonia,'  soda,  or 
potaah  be  the  alkali  which  is  added  to  the  developer. 

i'ourtft  ibuon.— Iodide  of  silver  is  rendered  quite  insensitive  to 
light  by  the  presanoe  of  a  very  slight  excess  of  iodide  of  potsasiam. 
Bat  bromide  of  silver  reqnires  a  large  excess  of  bromide  of  potassium 
lo  render  it  quite  insensitive ;  whilst  chloride  of  silver  will  darken  in 
the  Ught  nnder  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  (I  believe 
the  same  result  will  be  obtained  if  chloride  of  sodium  be  employed 
in  all  three  cases,  but  I  am  not  quite  sore.) 

Fyi\  Rtuon. — Iodide  of  silver  combines  very  readily  with  nitrate 
of  silver  to  form  iodo-nitrata ;  but  bromo-iUtrate  is  ftr  less  readily 
formed,  and  It  is  doubtful  whether  chloro-nitrate  exists  at  all.  I 
need  not  remind  my  readers  that  an  iadid«  of  Edlver  film  will  be 
dissdved  if  left  many  minutes  in  a  new  thirty-grain  nitrate  bath, 
whilst  a  (ronulf  of  rilver  film  will  not  be  dissolved  if  left  for  a  day 
ot  two  in  a  new  <^ft(y-grain  bath.  This  again  points  to  the  fact  of 
ioffina  baving  the  strongest  affinity  for  silver,  and  chlorine  the  least.  I 


Putting  all  tliese  five  proofs  together  a  strong  argument  has  been 
made  out  in  favour  of  my  case.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read  in 
an  editorial  article  at  page  370  of  some  experiments  whicli  seem  to 
prove  that  iodide  of  silver  Immersed  in  an  aqoeona  solntion  of 
chlorine  is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver.  The  experiments, 
however,  were  not  made  with  a  pure  solution  of  chlorine,  bat  one 
ooDtainina  some  other  ingredients,  so  that  the  affinity  of  iodine  for 
some  of  Aese  other  substances  may  have  been  called  Into  play  so 
as  to  vitiate  the  results. 

Lat  us  now  proceed  to  the  immediate  sabject  of  this  arUcle.  The 
oomparetive  sensitiTenesB  to  ordinary  white  light  of  iodide,  bromide, 
and  chloride  of  silver  will  depend  npon  the  nature  of  the  substance 
with  which  they  are  in  contact  when  exposed;  for  we  know  nothing 
whatever  about  their  behaviour  when  exposed  in  vacuo  and  out  <» 
contact  with  any  other  matter,  nor  does  this  cose  ever  occur  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  photography. 

Let  us  first,  then,  consider  the  case  in  whioh  the  three  haloid  salts 
of  silver  are  expoaed  to  light  in  contact  with  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  image  being  developed  by  acid  pyrof|allo-nitrate. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  pnt  their  comparative  sensitiveness 
fairly  to  the  test  nnder  the  a^ve  conditions,  iodide  of  silver  appears 
to  be  the  most  senailiva  of  the  three,  and  chloride  of  silver  the  least ; 
but  all  three  will  give  good,  bright,  dense  negatives  when  properly 
exposed,  and  they  may  be  mixed  in  any  proportions  with  a  similar 
result. 

Let  UB  now  see  if  we  can  explun  this  result  by  means  of  the  rela- 
tive afQnltles  of  the  three  halogens  for  silver.    If  we  put  into  a  test 


e  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  silver  along  with  a  solntjon 


....    .     .  ...... becomes  strongly  add 

with  free  nitric  add,  nliilst  the  haloid  silver  salt  becomes  darkened. 
A  chemical  change  has,  therefore,  taken  place ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  ailver  nitrate  has  been  decomposed,  the  rilver  having  com- 
bined with  the  haloid  silver  salt  to  form  a  new  compound  having  a 
darker  tint. 

It  is  foreign  to  onr  present  tnc[uiry  to  dlscoM  whst  this  darkened 
substance  ma^  be,  but  I  will  give  my  views  on  that  snigect  on 
another  occasion,  merely  suggesting  at  present  that  it  may  be  a  sub- 
Iodide,  sub-bromide,  or  snb-ohloride  of  silver,  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  three  atoms  of  silver  with  one  of  the  halogen — the  original 
compound  having  acquired  two  more  atoms  of  silver  from  the  silver 

Sbce  this  chemical  change  must  have  a  bef^oing,  and  may  go 
on  for  a  short  time  before  anx  vUJhU  or  appredable  oliange  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  an  exposed 
collodion  film  containing  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  ulver,  along 
with  free  lutrate,  the  latent  image  is  composed  of  the  said  iodide, 
bromide,  or  chloride  of  silver,  plu$  some  silver  which  has  been 
added  to  it  from  the  free  nitrate.  In  that  case  the  mott  sensitive  of 
the  three  films  should  be  iodide  at  silver,  because  iodine  has  the 
ttrongttt  attraction  for  silver ;  whilst  the  bait  sensitive  should  be 
elUoridf  of  silver,  because  chloiina  has  the  ftebUtt  attraction  for 
silver  of  the  three  hak^ens ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  proved  (o 
be  the  but. 

In  my  next  artide  I  will  discosa  the  ease  of  ezposare  in  eontaot 
with  atnuM^eric  moisture  and  organic  matter. 

Thoius  Svtton,  B JL 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  POSITIVES  BY  HERR 
OBEBNETTER'S  METHOD. 
It  is  often  a  desideratum  of  the  photographer  to  be  able  to  get  a 
good  gloss  podUva  quickly  from  a  negative;  but  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  copying  in  the  camera  of  albumen  plates  or  coUodJo- 
chloride  of  silver  this  is  not  always  easy.  They  all  demand  con- 
siderable preparation,  and  are  more  complicated  to  work  than  la 
desirable.  Herr  Obemetter  believes  that  his  method  is  simpler  than 
any.  It  has,  in  fact,  ouly  one  drawback— it  requires  a  bright  day, 
or,  better  still,  sunshine.  With  cloudy  days  or  dull  light  the  time 
taken  to  obtain  the  impresaion  is  Ear  too  long. 

The  theory  is  this :— That  peroxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  the  sction 
of  light  to  a  protoxide,  the  Utter  salt  being  hygroscopic,  while  the 
former  is  not.  Thus  an  iron  salt  is  obtained  which  is  as  aansitive  to 
light  as  chloride  of  silver,  say.  All  these  salts,  however,  poaaeaa 
□  aalities  which,  however  they  be  used,  render  facile  operating  wilb 
them  rather  unattainable,  and  accordingly  Herr  Obemetter  sticks  to 
a  much  simpler  method.  ' 
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Th«  most  sMuitiTa  solution  soeording  to  Hen  Obernettor'B  expe- 
rienoe  ia  the  foUowinff : — 

Citnta  of  iron 3|  draohms. 

Gitrie  aaid H  dtftchm. 

Chloride  of  iion  (oonoentnted  Bolation}  ,..  SO    giaina. 

Water   ftJouDCea. 

Tbe  oitrat«  of  iron  ie  first  pulveiiied  verj  fine,  and  Qke  tliree  ing^^' 
dients  are  then  pnt  in  a  beaker  and  the  water  added  thareto.  The 
mixture  is  then  heated  to  boiling  point,  continually  stirring  it  tlie 
while  until  the  whole  of  the  citrate  of  iron  is  diuolved,  which  will 
be  in  about  five  nunntes'  time.  After  it  haa  settled  the  eolation  ia 
filtered  tbiongh  paper,  and  ia  then  ready,  but  it  will  only  keep  for  a 
few  days. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  plate  with  this  mJxtare— whioh  plate  mnst 
be  thorouohly  clean  in  every  aenae— the  glaaa  is  warmed  sflghily  and 
some  of  ue  preparation  poured  over  its  surface  in  the  usual  way. 
After  draining  the  plate  ahould  be  allowed  to  dry  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  a  warm  place.  After  five  or  ten  minutes  the  plate  will  be 
dry,  and  smooth  on  the  anrfaoe  aa  a  mirror.  While  still  warm  place 
it  in  the  printing- frame  underneath  a  negative  and  expose  it— if  in 
the  BUn,  for  five  or  ten  minutes ;  if  in  the  shade,  for  an  hour  or  so. 
After  removing  it  from  the  frame  the  operator  should  breathe  gently 
mil  over  the  eurfaoe  of  the  pUte,  whereby  on  careful  examination  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  plaaes  where  the  light  has  acted  become  satu' 
rated  with  the  moisture  of  the  air.  Should  a  pencil  charged  with 
graphite  or  rouge  be  now  drawn  hither  aud  thither  over  the  surface 
of  the  plate  the  image  will  quickly  appear,  and  its  development  may 
be  regulated  by  the  breath,  aa  necessity  requiree,  by  breathing  here 
and  there  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  prolong  or  quicken  the 
depoaitiug  of  the  metallic  dust.  It  ia  easier  to  develope  such  a  plate 
in  this  Eaahion  thui  to  reproduce  negatives ;  for  here  the  deepening  or 
lightening  of  the  image  can  be  regulated  at  will.  A  clean  pencil 
rubbed  on  too  dark  a  place  will  remove  the  anperfluous  blackness. 
It  ia  not  neoessary,  eiuei,  to  use  so  much  graphite  on  the  plate  aa 
with  ohromo  plalea ;  very  little  in  the  bnuh  suffices.  The  hands  are 
Msily  oleaned  after  an  operation  of  this  kind. 

Wben  the  image  ia  fully  developed  the  plate  is  reooated  with  raw 
eollodion,  which  is  allowail  to  set,  and  then  out  round  the  edges  of 
the  glaas  with  a  knife.  After  this  the  plate  ia  pnt  in  a  flat  dish  con- 
taining water.  In  three  or  four  minutes'  time  the  collodion  film 
floats  off,  carrying  the  image  with  it.  It  may  then  be  put  on  any 
other  plate  if  desired,  and,  in  fact,  treated  the  same  aa  negative 
reproductions.  Shonld  it  1m  desired  to  leave  the  image  on  the  plate 
where  it  was  made  without  turning  it  the  lensitive  aolntion  should 
be  diluted  with  water  to  a  third  of  the  strength  given  above.  After- 
wards this,  film  is  covered  wiA  oollodion  to  wbiah  some  castor  oil  has 
been  added  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  yellowish  tinge  will  not  be 
noticeable,  and  it  may  be  easily  ramlahed  afterwarda  if  deaired ;  so 
that  in  thia  faahion  good  atereosooplc  pietnrea  may  be  produced  with 
great  facility. 

SOUE  CAUSES  FOR  HARDNESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Adtonk  whose  fortnne  it  may  have  been  to  look  over  a  ooUeotion  of 
"Rembrandt"  pictures  ptodnoed  by  different  men,  and  which  pictures 
have  not  been  sophisticated  by  the  retoucher,  will  have  noticed  the 
hardneae  in  some,  while  in  others,  taking  them  as  studies  of  light 
and  shade,  nothing  was  left  to  be  desired.  It  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  anpposad  that  tlieae  men  lighted  their  models  so  harahly  as  appears 
in  the  reaulL  Credit  mnst  be  given  them  for  knowing  better  than 
that :  and  It  was  upon  looking  over  a  number  of  such  pictures,  sadly 
deficient  in  those  delicate  half-tones  which  it  is  the  oharm  of  photo- 
grapliy  so  faithfully  to  render,  that  I  waa  led  to  seek  for  some  other 
oause  for  the  eOeet  than  that  of  eareleaa  lighting  on  Uoe  part  of  the 
operator. 

The  printing  deparbnent  was  the  one  where  it  was  first  anspeoted 
this  might  ariae,  and  no  doubt  it  ia  here  where  man; — perhaps  It  may 
be  said  most — of  our  errors  are  made ;  for  printing  ia  commonly 
looked  upon  aa  an  operation  so  mechanical  aa  to  be  eutmsted  to 
those  who  have  but  little  skill,  ftlthough  it  will  be  found  that  it  pays 
best,  in  this  and  every  other  depmrtmeut,  to  obtain  the  moat  sluUed 
and  neeeaaarily  dearest  labour. 

Silver  hatha  of  varying  streugths  were  used,  printing  in  strong  and 
weak  lighta  were  tried,  but  nothing  beyond  that  already  well  known 
waa  elicited ;  and  the  conditions  tlutt  will  enable  a  piiuter  to  obtain 
a  soft  or  hard  print  from  the  same  negative  have  been  so  often  laid 
down  that  it  would  be  a  nseleas  waate  of  space  to  go  over  it  again. 

If  anything  in  the  printing  department  may  be  named  it  ia  that  of 
fixing.  The  eommon  practice  u  to  weigh  out  a  given  quantity  of 
ll/po.  mad  imnena  prints  in  the  aolutiw  tlieieof  fur  ft  given  time. 


totally  irreepeotire  of  any  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  paper, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  thick  aud  thin  papers  havs  very 
different  degrees  of  porosity — the  one  allowing  the  nypo.  to  permeate 
rapidly  through  its  pores,  the  other  ofiering  more  mechanical  reaia- 
tauoe,  and  so  retaining  the  unaltered  chloride  of  silver  for  n  longer 
time  in  its  body.  Any  person  who  rosy  have  left  a  print  in  the 
hypo,  ell  night  will  have  uad  unmiatakable  evidence  of  tiie  solvent 
powers  the  aolntion  has  on  the  half-tones  of  the  image,  and  Uterefiire 
it  wants  but  little  to  convince  that  the  shorteet  immeruon  ooasdatent 
with  perfect  fixation  ia  the  beat  for  preserving  the  picture. 

The  only  difficulty  is  to  koow  "  when  is  a  print  fixed."  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  is,  perhaps,  the  time  generally  employed ; 
but  thia,  I  think,  ratiier  long  in  a  general  way.  Practically,  in 
making  a  print,  I  never  time  the  fixing.  This  may  be  deemed 
wrong  by  some,  but  having  done  so  for  a  long  period,  and  baying 
Ititherto  found  no  evil  efiects,  it  will  take  an  accnmolation  of  azgn- 
ments  to  make  me  do  otherwiae.  

The  method  followed,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  are  as  follow : — Wfaen 
a  negative  in  fixed  yon  watch  ft  nntil  tlie  whole  of  the  unaltered 
compoiuda  of  the  iodine  aqd  bromine  are  removed,  and  then  at  o>m 
you  proceed  to  wash,  in  order  that  the  fixing  agent  shall  not  altaek 
the  half-tones;  and  why  not  do  the  aama  with  yonr  printa?  It  is 
just  IB  easy  to  ascertain  when  the  unaltered  chloride  is  removed  in 
the  print  by  holding  it  so  as  to  view  it  by  transmitted  light  aa  in  tbe 
negative;  and  when  one  print  is  found  to  be  fixed  remove  the  batch 
to  the  washing  water,  no  matter  whether  the  immersion  has  bean 
five  or  fifty  minutea.  By  doing  eo  yon  certainly  will  have  the  mini- 
mum of  harm  doue  to  your  half-tones ;  and,  ^ould  you  doubt  the 
perfect  fixation,  try  two  prints — one  with  the  ordinary  inunenioii, 
and  the  other  with  that  deacribed.  Waah  them  together  where  they 
will  receive  the  some  treatment,  pin  them  up,  and  see  which  goea 
first 

Still  other  causes  mnet  exist  for  the  hardness.  It  ^  not  reason- 
sble  to  rest  with  an  explanation  that  depends  upon  aasuming  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  tbe  printer ;  for,  taking  the  present  standard 
of  excellence  of  our  best  men,  and  an  average  number  of  their 
prints,  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  to  say  that  they  JUthfnlly 
represent  the  detail  existing  in  the  negatives  from  which  they  are 

Cluoed,  and  thus  we  are  driven  to  the  coucluaion  that  the  fault  of 
dness  exiita  in  the  prooessee  that  end  with  the  pcoduotion  of  the 
negative,  and  must  seek  for  them  here.  From  this,  aa  a  atarting- 
pomt,  a  number  of  experiments  were  performed,  and  those  having 
sufficient  iutereat  and  bearing  on  the  snbjeot  in  question  will  be 
mentioned. 

The  first  thing  was  to  obtain  a  test  otgeot,  the  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  being  that  every  gradation  of  tone  fixim  what  may  be  photo- 
graphically termed  black  to  white  ahould  be  represented.  Leat  It 
mignt  happen  that  any  image,  allhongh  cotreotiy  lighted  at  one  tine, 
ahould  have  tlie  conditiooe  ^tered  by  a  passing  cloud,  it  was  thought 
better  to  seek  some  object  where  gra^ttiou  did  not  depend  upon 
unequal  illumination,  and  a  strip  having  the  varieties  of  eolour 
necessary  was  at  last  decided  upon,  the  highest  light  being  the  white 
of  the  paper.  A  new  nitrate  of  silver  bath  was  prqwied  thirty-five 
grains  to  the  ounce,  tested,  and  proved  to  be  in  good  oondition.  A 
developer  was  then  prepared,  and  so  balanced  aa  to  develops  and 
give  sufficient  intensity  m  the  highest  light  to  preserve  seositiBed 
paper  so  long  as  it  was  required  to  give  correct  value  to  the  blacks ; 
that  is,  a  negative  '  was  obtained  giving  printiuga  vigour  without 
resorting  to  redevelopment.  When  a  print  was  obtained  from  a 
negative  of  the  strip,  and  so  produced,  it  was  found  to  be  a  hithful 
copy  of  the  original.  In  the  soale  of  tones  each  had  its  represen- 
tative in  the  copy.  Clearly  such  chemicals  will  faithfully  reproduee 
any  image ;  and  should  any  defeat — snch  as  is  under  disonsaion — be 
found,  it  should  be  looked  tor  in  defective  lighting  raUier  than  in 
the  dark  room. 

Another  bath  (also  thirty-five  graina)  was  now  tried — one  that  hod 
been  iu  use,  and  -working  well.  Its  age  makes  but  little  matter,  as  a 
much  clearer  idea  of  the  work  it  had  done  may  be  given  by  sayiug 
that  to  make  the  developer  flow  easily  one  drachm  of  alcohol  to 
aixteen  ounoee  of  solution  was  required.  The  developer  was  regulated 
with  regard  to  intensity  in  this  cose  as  iu  the  former,  and  to  save 
further  repetition  it  may  be  said  the  same  was  oarried  out  in  every 

When  a  negative  was  made  with  this  bath,  and  a  print  thereirom 
produced,  a  ver^  slight  falling  off  waa  noticed.  The  extremities  of 
the  scale  were  neht  enough,  but  in  the  lighter  tones  the  reproduction 
was  not  BO  truthful,  the  white  appearing  to  extend  farther  down  In 
the  oopy  than  iu  the  original.  Hers  a  step  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  hardness ;  still  it  was  so  slight  that  it  waa  Uionght  it  would  have 
•soaped  delectiun  in  any  otdiuar;  manner.    VarimiB  nods*  of  d» 
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-relopment  were  tried ;  but  the  result  was  the  sime',  the  tendener  in 
«varj'  cftae  beiof;  to  bardneas,  end  the  one  where  the  first  develop- 
meat  f(a,yo  the  required  desBitj  had  the  least  of  this  objection  able 
quality.  It  msy  bo  added  tlist.  as  re|;arils  acidity,  tha  baUia  were  in 
every  cass  equal,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  by  the  colour  of  a  atrip 
of  litmus  paper  on  beiuff  moistened  nilli  each  of  theiu. 

Another  bath  was  now  tried  which  was  well  charged  with  etiier 
and  alcohol  from  ioug  use,  so  as  to  leqaire  four  drachma  of  alcohol 
to  the  Bixteen  oanees  of  developing  solution.  Otlierwiae  the  bath 
waa  in  i;ood  oonditioD,  and  yielding  average  nedatives;  but,  when 
tried  with  the  strip,  it  failed  in  a  most  marked  manner,  a  decided 
want  being  showa  in  the  reproduction  of  the  lighter  tones,  and  the 
nwalive  was,  when  compared  with  the  first,  certainly  hard. 

ReaaonioR  from  thase  experiments — although  others  were  per- 
formed, but  Uleir  bearing  being  the  same,  and  it  is  thou  glit  the  above  are 
Bofficieut— the  inferences  were  that  a  bath  from  its  birth  deteriorates, 
■nd  shows  the  deterioration  primarily  in  the  loss  of  power  to  repro- 
duce half-tone.  The  first  part  of  the  propoaition  no  one  will  deny, 
nnd  tha  latter  portion  tlie  esperimenta  ebumerated  go  to  establish ;  i 
thus  it  seems  tiiat,  piactiaally,  a.  batli  ought  not  to  be  worked  beyond  I 
n  certain  point,  aod  that  point  each  of  ns  must  establish  for  him- 
self. A  good  rule  I  find  is  llie  amount  of  alcohol  required  in  tlie 
doTeloiwr. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  there  is  a  ^at  probability  that  the  hard- 
nem  in  many  of  our  Rembrandt  piotures  is  owing  to  defective 
cheinioals  rather  than  that  of  hghting;  for  a  ballt  giving  fair 
otdinary  work,  when  tried  Upooasubjectrequirinfia  great  deal  of  half- 
tone to  reproduce  it  aioaly,  may,  and  does,  fail.  Wi^  white  drapery, 
for  instance,  I  have  never  been  able  to  please  myself  except  when 
naing  a  new  bath. 

The  practical  teaching  liere  is  to  reserve  the  baths  which  are  in  the 
best  condition  for  aaeh  work  as  may  require  them,  and,  as  they 
deteriorate,  let  them  go  tha  round  of  their  lives  until  their  days  are  i 
ended  with  a  dose  of  common  salL 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  if  all  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use 
of  at^ueons  solatioua  of  diver  could  be  diepensed  with,  without 
bringing  in  their  train  other  evils  to  neutralise  the  gain.  It  may  be 
tliet  nltimatelj  an  emulsion  process  will  supersede  the  ordinary  wet 
one ;  for,  when  it  is  thoroughly  demooatrated  that  tlie  plates  are  as 
repid,  dtvdopt  at  quickly,  and  give  as  good  resalts,  there  ia  not  a  pho- 
toKraphei:  ia  tlie  kingdom  who  would  not  practice  the  prooeea  profes- 
aionally  in  place  of  tjie  one  in  use.  But  until  that  time,  however,  we 
must  run  on  in  the  old  groove.  As  to  the  methods  of  restoring  old 
baths — for  if  it  bs  possible  to  make  an  old  bath  into  a  new  one  few 
would  spare  the  trouble  if  a  practical  means  be  advised — of  oourse 
they  must  fait  under  two  heads,  vix,,  utilising  them  in  lolution,  or 
precipitating  and  ultimately  redissolving  the  precipitate.  Upon  whioh 
maybe  the  beet  a  variety  of  opinions  may  exist;  bnt  a  discussion  of 
how  to  "  give  new  batlts  for  old  ones  "  may  be  deferrnd  till  a  future 
time.  W.  E.  BiiHo. 

NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HYGIENE. 
KvEBV  trade  and  profession  which  men  follow  brings  in  ils  train  a 
boat  of  special  diseases,  sometimes  dangerona  or  even  fatal.  Tliey 
arise  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  work  done,  out  of  the  condition 
of  the  workshop,  of  the  atmosphere  which  men  breathe,  or  from  tlie 
nature  of  the  materials  with  which  they  work;  and  if  to  theas  be 
added  the  evils  which  arise  through  ignorance  and  insufBoient  pay 
we  shall  have  aocoonted  for  nine-tenths  of  all  the  diseases  which 
baunt  humanity. 

These  latter  evils  are,  of  course,  of  that  general  kind  which  can 
only  be  dealt  with  upon  broad  economic  principles,  and  which  affect 
the  moral  and  social  position  of  the  artisan  as  much  as  his  physical 
health,  but  the  special  diseases  of  olagaes  of  workmen  arising  out  of 
the  trade  thej  pursue  are  of  a  different  kind.  Special  remedies  can 
be  brought  to  hear  upon  these,  and  special  evils  met  and  cured. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  offioe  of  that  part  of  medical  science  which  we 
call  "hygiene,"  and  which  deals  with  tlie  art  of  preserving  health — 
not  of  curing  disease,  but  preventing  it.  Thus  each  profession  or 
trade  has  its  own  hygiene — ita  specid  means  adapted  to  mitigate  or 
remove  the  evils  attendant  upon  its  practice.  Of  course  these  are 
based  upon  the  general  principles  which  run  through  all  special 
oasee.  That  all  people  should  study  cleanliness  and  have  good  air 
are,  for  instance,  first  requisites,  and  special  hygiene  is  not  therefore 
BO  much  a  special  code  of  rules  for  every  trade  as  au  endeavour 
to  bring  the  anomalous  and  unhealthy  couiUtion  of  every  trade  under 
the  dominion  of  these  general  health  laws. 

The  profeasion  of  photc^raphy  presents  its  special  dangers  and 
ineonveaieiices,  wbioh  those  whx>  follow  it  would  do  well  to  study. 


Those  engaged  in  it  may  not  geoarally  be  subjected  to  the  n 
consequent  upon  under  pay  and  had  food  and  lodging,  but  alill  they 
are  subject  to  evils  that  are  often  productive  of  disease.  They  have 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  charged  with  elherised  vapours, 
and  daily  handle  chemical  substanoes  of  an  irritating  or  poisononi 
Iiind  whioh  may  often  do  much  harm. 

The  importance  of  tliis  subject  haa  induced  a  French  medical 
man,  M.  H.  Napias,  to  devote  sundry  brief  studies  to  the  purpose  of 
expounding  tlie  cause  and  prevention  of  disease  amongst  photo- 
graphers, and  we  purpose  putting  the  gist  of  his  remarks  before  our 
readers,  to  whom  they  may  prove  of  great  value. 

First  of  all:  it  has  to  be  noted  that,  as  has  been  already  said,  the 
presence  of  auch  a  number  of  chemical  products  in  tlie  photograpliie 
laboratory,  and  many  of  them  highly  volatile,  vitiates  the  air, 
charging  it  with  numeroua  foreign  substances.  Amongst  these  sub- 
atances  alcohol  and  ether  hold  the  first  place  and  merit  oarefel 
notice.  Tiisy  charge  the  air  with  their  vapours,  particularly  in 
summer,  when  both  the  natural  haat  and  the  Lot-house  studio  heat 
increase  their  evaporation  to  an  enormous  degree.  Highly  volatile 
at  all  timea,  then  they  literally  charge  the  air.  The  firat  effect  of 
this  mixture  of  vapours  is  to  givs  a  keen,  penetrating  odour  to  the 
air— one  which  variously  affects  workmen,  but  to  wliich  they 
generally  bsoome  speedily  reconciled.  Some,  liowever,  M.  Napias 
says,  do  not ;  aud  even  after  long  habitude  they  are  apt  to  experience, 
shonld  their  atay  in  the  laboratory  be  prolonged,  ahght  vertigos  and 
even  vomitings  and  severe  headaches.  In  other  cases  tliere  ia 
neither  headaches  nor  vertigo,  but  the  appetite  grows  weak,  andsleep 
becomes  bad  and  intermittent  or  departs  altogether.  In  still  other 
instances,  prolonged  inhalation  of  ethereal  vapours  induoe*  lightness 
of  the  heul  not  dissimilar  to  the  senaation  of  drunkenness.  In 
these  various  ways,  therefore,  this  corrupted  atmosphere  will  be 
found  to  influeoce  the  health  of  photographers,  and  probably  not 
infrequently  these  slighter  maladies  give  the  start  to  others  more 
serious,  and  which  we  never  think  of  tracing  to  them.  Such  are 
bronchitis,  ioftammation  of  the  lungs,  and  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be.  the  various  effects  which  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  this  kind  causes  on  various  people  teaches  ns  uiat  the 
first  thing  necessary  to  at  least  prevent  its  influence  t>ecoming 
serious  is  to  avoid  any  exoeiaive  uee  of  alcoholic  drinks.  If  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  has  on  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation,  a  pemieioua 
influence ;  if  it  be  the  origin  of  so  many  diaeasea  and  of  ao  many  vices 
and  crimes ;  if  it  be  the  most  common  cause  of  idiotoy,  in  cases  where 
there  a^e  no  adjuncts  but  iteelf  to  help  to  destroy  tlie  body  and  mind — ' 
it  ia  certain  that  in  the  case  of  professions  like  photo^phy,  where 
the  action  of  the  vapoura  inhaled  unites  with  it  and  heightens  its 
effects,  it  ia  well  to  avoid  tlie  danger  by  foregoing  alcoholic  drinks.  Tha 
alcohol  swallowed  adds  its  influence  to  tha  vapour  inhaled,  or  makes 
the  vitiated  air  able  to  do  harm,  where  otherwise  the  person  breathing 
it  might  go  scot  free.  Therefore  an  hour  spent  in  a  bar  room  or 
even  at  home,  if  drink  be  taken,  might  with  much  advantage  be 
replaced  by  one  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  the  warm  days  of  summer 
the  best  drink  that  a  photographer  can  have  for  refreshment,  and 
whioh  is  safe,  is  either  sel^w  water  or  lemonade,  or  some  other 
aoidulated  beverage. 

In  France  a  glass  of  vi»  ordinairt  morning  and  evening  makea  no 
bad  substitute  if  some  quinine  be  added  to  it,  or,  better  still,  the 
quinine  in  its  older  form,  Perovian  bark.  The  tannin  and  qainine 
which  it  contains  form  an  excellent  eoonterbalanoe  to  the  effects 
of  the  ether,  and  at  tha  same  time  it  excites  the  appetite  and 
promotes  digestion.  The  price  of  such  a  decoction  will  not  be 
found  very  great  if  one  buys  the  ingredients  oneself— not  so  dear 
aa  beer  or  spirits.  Those  amongst  ourselves  who  do  not  like 
the  vtn  ordinairt  mixed  with  the  bitter  bark  may  substitute 
Marsala,  or  even  water  or  a  httla  spirits.  Should  acid  drinba  and 
quinine  not  sufBce  to  remove  the  headaches  from  wliidi  so  many 
photographers  snffer,  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of 
vinegar  in  a  glaas  of  sngared  water  will  usually  prove  sn  effective 
remedy.  But  of  course  the  main  cure  for  such  afflictions  is  good 
ventilation,  so  that  the  air  of  the  room  shall  always  oontain  as  near 
as  may  be  a  minimum  of  the  hnrtful  substances.  Tliis  is  the 
hygienic  remedy,  and  it  is  one  which  very  few  studios  possess 
in  perfection.  The  glass  room  itself  may  he  tolerably  well  venti- 
lated, but  the  dark  room  is  too  often  tha  «tu£&est  hole  imaginable,  to 
the  other  health-mining  vapours  of  which  may  not  in&eqnently  he 
added  a  jet  of  gas  burning  so  as  to  give  forth  jtoisonous  fumes. 

Another  great  oanse  of  disease  in  professions  is  the  attitude  in 
which  men  labour.  The  constant  maintenance  of  a  particolar 
posture,  or  repetition  of  a  particular  motion,  induces  physical 
oUangea  which  may  amount  in  time  to  deformity,  if  they  be  not  pro- 
daotive  of  poaitive  disease.     At  first  sight  photography  appears  to 
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offer  no  erik  of  this  kind.  The  movemenla  wUoh  those  who  work 
■.t  it  nndergo  are  vftiied,  uid  no  pert  of  the  bod;  ie  over-Btnuned. 
But,  looking  e  little  oloeer,  ire  find  that  this  is  onlj  very  partibUy 
true.  Idke  all  inventions  the  Tuiona  labonra  related  to  wliioU  have 
beeome  finely  subdivided  tlirough  its  more  perfect  developnient, 
photography  has  become  in  many  of  its  departments  a  thing  of 
cratoped  or  constant  uniform  motions. 

Take,  for  iustance,  the  case  of  the  retoDoher,  and  the  effect  of  Ids 
work  in  weakening  tlie  eyes;  tlie  negative  letoucher  especially  may 
ba  expected  to  soffur  from  this  cauHe.  Tliaee,  with  the  trimmers  and 
mottnters,  are  all  more  or  laea  placed  in  a  sedentary,  cramped  posture 
DDfaTourable  to  the  circnlation,  if  oot  to  tlie  play  of  the  lungs. 

So,  again,  pliotographers  who  work  at  producing  microeoopio 
objects  are  very  prone  Co  suffer  in  the  same  way.  An  inatanoa  came 
under  the  observation  of  M.  Napias  of  a  person  employed  during  the 
late  war  in  the  department  for  pliotograpliing  despatcliae  in  micro- 
soopio  size  to  be  forwarded  to  Ihe  provinces.  The  pupil  of  the  eye 
wftB  congested  and  the  eyelids  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation. 
This  pereoD.ia  still  employed  on  microscopio  work,  and  he  finds  that 
this  inflammation  comes  on  with  increased  virulence  whenever  lie  is 
over-fatigued,  and  ha  wakes  in  tlie  morning  with  liia  eysa  sealed  up 
by  a  copious  mucous  ssoretion.  In  such  cases  blue  or  smoked 
Bliades  sftould  be  worn,  and  the  eyes  should,  night  and  morning,  be 
bathed  with  rose  water,  aa  well  aa  a  few  drops  let  in  on  tlie  eye 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  But  these  are  tlie  medical  remedies  for  a 
state  of  diseasa  fully  developed,  and  the  business  shoijld  be  to  prevent 
matters  coming  to  tliat  pass  if  possible.  The  great  principle  to 
observe  ia  to  give  the  eyes  rest  in  leisure  hours  as  much  aa  possible 
when  engaged  on  snob  fatiguing  work  long  or  constantly;  and  even 
Rhea-  well  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  bathe  them  or  dip  them  in  cold  water 
when  over-fatigued,  and  to  avoid  reading  at  night  or  undergoing  any 
new  fatigue.  Smokers  ehoold  then  reduce  the  habit,  and  avoid 
drinking  too  mneh  liquid  of  any  kind.  Precautions  of  this  kind  will 
materially  help  to  prevent  premature  decay  of  sight. 

Poctore,  aa  we  have  already  noticed,  has  also  much  influence 
npoD  certain  classes  of  photographers.  These  are  snbjeot  mostly  to 
tiie  same  ills  as  derka;  and  indigestive  pains  la  the  stomach  or 
between  the  shoulders,  with  the  like  ills,  areapt  to  haunt  those  who  are 
weakly.  These  things  have  been  so  frequently  treated  of,  however, 
And  the  preventives  for  their  evils  are  so  well  known  sud  belong  to  so 
general  a  branch  of  physical  hygiene,  that  it  would  not  be  fitting  to 
enlarge  npon  them  under  a  speoiallT  phoh^rapkic  head.  We  ahall, 
therefore,  for  the  present  lay  the  subject  aside.  It  is,  indeed,  not  so 
much  in  any  posture  as  in  the  atmoapherie  condition  nnder  which  he 
works  that  the  photographer,  strictly  so  called,  finds  his  danger,  and 
ftgainst  these  it  is  wdl  that  he  ihoiUd  always  be  on  his  guard. 


Coitt«mporarjT  ^uss. 

ON  WASTES. 

[AXTHSHV'll  FBOTOOXXPBia  BULLSriH.] 

In  1S60-6  I  was  engaged  in  working  the  dry-plate  prooeaa — and  yon 
recollect  in  these  days  ws  nutde  very  intense  negatives  with  perfectly 
opiqueskiea — niing  the  honey,  gelatine,  and  other  prooeasei;  bat  the 
manner  in  which  wa  worked  wasted  an  awful  quantity  of  silver  aolation 
in  the  developments.  I  developed  my  plates  of  an  evening,  and 
used  a  luge  tray  to  catch  the  waste  and  slop ;  and  in  the  morning,  after 
having  developed  aeveral  whole  plates,  would  Rnd  quite  a  quantity  of 
silver  precipitated,  which,  after  pouring  off  the  ■pent  developing  solution, 
woqM  remain  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  Tliis,  of  course,  set  me 
thmking,  and  I  camnienaed  from  tlist  time  to  bsvc  my  waste  washing, 
Jto.,  nsmg  my  developing  aolntions  for  that  purpose — pyrogallio  and 
gallic  acid,  iron  and  the  sulphides — until  about  the  year  1859-60,  when 
I  found  a  mach  more  latitfaotory  way  of  doing  it,  and  so  very  satis. 
factory  that  I  have  had  the  method  in  constant  use  ever  since.  It  is 
easy  of  apphcation,  cheap,  has  no  bad  odour,  requires  very  little 
attention,  and  is,  in  fact^  the  nrpliu  ultra  of  silver-saving  apparatus,  I 
might  hare  had  it  patented,  perhaps  could  now,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  ~ 
I  oould  if  the  same  rule  would  hold  good  in  my  case  as  in  others. 

However,  to  the  description : — The  flrst  thing  required  ii  a  fceg  holding 
say  fifteen  to  twenty  galloas  for  small  galleriea,  and  larger  or,  perhapi 
better,  two  or  three  of  them,  sad  in  very  large  eatablisbments  barrel 
ahould  be  used.  The  kegs  should  have  faucets  set  in  abont  one-third 
the  distance  from  the  bottom,  and  a  l^|e  hole  out  in  the  head  for 
pouring  into  it  the  washing  waters,  ftc  These  hq^  are  then  to  be  filled 
with  scrap  sino  (which  can  be  got  from  any  tinman  cheap).  The  lino 
skeuld  be  cut  in  atrips  and  ali^tly  bent  ot  twisted,  to  prevent  the  pieces 
lying  too  dose  together;  the  k^;s  riionld  be  filled  to  the  top  —'•'■^ 
ilMie  jneees,  and  are  then  ready  to  use.    Wo  will  say,  for  insb 


there  are  two  of  these  kegs.  After  printing  the  prints  are  waaked.  31t)p 
washing  water  is  poured  mto  the  keg,  also  the  hypo.,  after  having  fixed 
the  prints,  and,  in  fact,  any  solution  oontaining  silver  may  be  poured,  in 
in  the  same  moaner,  nnti]  the  keg  is  full ;  uien  oommanoe  with  the 
second.  Three  kegs  will  not  be  required  unless  yon  fill  one  a  day,  and, 
when  it  is  full,  empty  the  first  by  the  faucet  (provided  it  has  stood  at 
least  two  days)  into  a  vessel,  so  that  the  precipitate  that  will  fall  from 
the  sine  in  drawing  off  the  liquid  may  be  saved.  The  precipitata  nuy 
be  aaved  in  soy  manaer  most  oonveuient.  This  is  all  that  is  reqnirea, 
but  observe  not  to  pour  any  acid  mixture  on  the  sine  (this  does  not  apidy 
to  the  washing  waters  contwuing  acetic  acid). 

The  sino  wUl  lost  a  long  time,  but  when  it  does  waste  and  aaUle 
keep  it  tilled  up  with  freah  strips.     In  my  practice,  after  colleotang  the 

(recipitate,  it  should  be  well  washed,  to  free  it  as  far  as  possible  from 
ypo.,  salt,  or  sny  soluble  mstter  that  may  be  rstoiued  in  it,  sod  that 
dried.  I  now  take  a  large  iron  ladle  and  put  into  it  some  of  the  driad 
precipitate  and  roost  it  to  s  red  heat,  which  will  drive  off  and  coasome 
~  iderable  sulphor  and  zino,  and  moke  the  reduction  more  easy. 
in  at  a  red  heat  yon  vrill  notice  at  times  coloured  flomea  arising 
.  it.  Continne  the  heat  so  long  as  these  make  their  appearance; 
ty  the  ladle  and  proceed  until  you  have  it  all  roasted.  Then  pul- 
verise the  roasted  precipitste,  and  when  cold  mix  with  two  p«rta  n( 
powdered  saltpetre  (pure),  and  proceed  to  reduce  to  a  metallic  state  by 
what  I  have  called  the  Uadow  method.  Tiiis,  in  oounectian  with  ttw 
method  of  reducing,  may  seem  oomplioated  in  print ;  but  in  practica  it  is 
very  httle  trouble,  and  will  save  many  a  dollar  to  him  who  works  it. 

1  have  tried  to  make  it  clear ;  but  should  there  be  any  who  may 
meet  with  a  difficult  in  this  or  the  process  for  reduction,  on  ita  being 
made  known  to  me  I  will  try  and  remove  it.  Jex  Ba&d«-KU. 


THE  RECEPTION  ROOM. 
[FaoTocajtrEic  MosIks.] 
Ov  all  plsoee  abont  a  gallery  the  reoeptian  room  is  the  moat  inportaat 
after  all,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  the  one  most  neglected  by  the 
proprietors  themselves.  Oo  into  two-thirds  of  the  gallarias  and  you  will 
find  the  head  of  theestablishmentianot  in— just  stepped  out,  or  upstairs, 
and  can't  be  seen  just  now.  "Won't  you  wait,  or  call  again!"  "No; 
I  want  to  see  him  on  business.  How  provoking  I  can  never  find  him  in!" 
"Can't  I  do  as  well,"  says  the  salesman  or  lady  in  waiting.  "Sdaybe 
you  can,  and  maybe  not.  I  want  my  family  taken ;  want  to  know  tha 
beat  time  to  come,  and  see  the  different  styles;  and  oonanlt  as  to  the 
dress  most  becoming,  and  soforth,"  Mr,  Assistant  goes  to  show  open, 
mens,  talks  price,  dress,  and  doss  not  sesm  to  care  much  wheUier  our 
friend  calls  back  oi 


riend  calls  back  or  not.  Seeing  his  dispodtioD  ont  pops  Mr.  CnatmBst 
nd  drops  into  another  gallery  where  he  is  acquainted,  although  piebtving 
the  former. 

"Good  morning,  Mr,  Smith,"  "Qood morning,  Mr.  Jones."  "Fins 
day  for  taking  pictures."  "Eicellent;  could  not  be  better."  "Well,  I 
wish  to  have  my  family  token  this  moming.  I  hardly  know  what  style 
I  want.  What  would  yon  recommend!  Yon  really  know  l>etter  thsa 
T  do  what  size  picture  would  suit  a  family  of  four  best.  What  would 
you  advise  now!"  Mr.  Joaes,  having  on  eye  to  business  and  bis  pocket 
St  the  some  time,  recommends  au  11  x  14.  (Mr.  Assistant  most  likely 
wcnld  have  recommended  a  6  k  7  at  one-third  the  price.)  "All  right; 
that  size,  I  think  myself,  is  very  becoming.  Wall,  if  my  f smily  come  in 
abont  an  hour  will  yon  be  in  withoat  fail!"  "Certainly,  air;  nevw 
ont  during  business  hours.  This  is  my  post,  and  I  find  all  my  onstomei* 
want  to  see  me  anyhow,  and  they  think,  and  I  know,  I  can  gensnlly 
tell  them  what  they  want  when  they  don't  know  theoiselves,  or  hardly 
ever  give  it  a  thonght." 

Now  1  Bm  aware  from  my  own  experience  that  I  lose  hundreds,  sad 
I  might  say  thousands,  of  dollars  a  year  by  not  paying  that  dose  attee- 
tion  to  my  reception  room  that  I  should,  sjid  being  on  band  at  all  tim« 
dnring  business  hours.  Yon  know  how  it  is  yourself.  Go  ieto  say 
plsoe  of  business  where  it  reqnires  the  attention  of  the  principal  andyoD 
feel  very  much  dissppciuted  if  he  is  not  in,  and  this  "  call  again"  doM 
not  salt  you.  So  remember  to  follow  ont  the  principle  yourself;  it 
matters  not  how  good  your  assistants  in  that  department  may  be,  thsy 
never  can  fill  the  place  of  the  commander.in- chief. 

I  saw  the  above  illustrated  in  one  of  the  principal  nQeries  in  New 
York  last  summer.  A  geatlenuu  called  m  wlule  I  was  there  and 
wonted  some  work  done — wonted  to  see  the  proprietor ;  wss  told  by  one 
of  the  ossistants  that  he  was  busy  upstairs  and  could  not  be  seen  just 
then.  So  he  went  away  seeminalv  disappointed.  Curiosity  prompted 
me  to  go  npstoiis  to  see  what  celebrity  the  proprietor  was  takins  that 
he  could  not  be  disturbed  a  few  moments,  when  behold  I  found  him 
varnishing  neRstivea  to  show  proofs  from.  After  shoking  hands  with 
him  I  remarkM—"  What  ore  are  yon  doing  npherel"  "Why,  "be  says, 
"just  helping  the  boys."  I  thought  to  myself  yon  had  better  let  the 
boys  do  boys  work  snd  you  attend  to  yonr  reception  mnm  -vtiars.  nn 


I  hope  by  these  few  remarks  that  those-who  have  gaUeiiea  will  attei^ 
m  person  more  to  the  reception  ream  than  they  now  geoaially  do. 
They  will  find  it  to  their  advantage.    Hire  yont  help  if.  ]rou  are  antsr 
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««f  thontairtioDifOTtbenuiuithiiigioMtiafMtinyMbkinggiwdoTdtfa, 
prtuiliig  Dp  the  i^iuUi^  <d  yoai  work,  pleMiag  yoar  caatomen,  weing 
bbe  moDsy  oome  ta  and  btking  good  oate  of  it  too,  tnd  Uiea  taUung  to 
y onr  oiutomen,  after  maldag  them  well  plewted,  m  they  go  out  o£  yonr 
gallery,  and  invitiiig  them  to  call  again,  J.  H.  FirzaiBBON, 


ON  STELLAR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(PHIIAJULPBIA  pHOIOOaiFBra.) 

1 . — Tn  OancT  or  Stelub  PHOioaRAFHV.— The  flied  atan  are  to 
■nch  iafiititriy  amall  objecti  that  ve  may  obaeTve  them  throngh 
Btiwigett  enlarnng  apparatna  that  ha«  e*er  been  oonttrncted,  and 
tibn-  appear  aaly  at  pointa  without  any  appreciable  aize,  ao  th^ 

rstoer  qaeer  objeeta  to  be  photographed.    Ai  their  image  ia  a  lomm 

point  their  photograph  ia  nothing  bat  a  amall  apeck — the  amaller  the 
mere  the  lens  ia  correct  and  the  state  of  the  atmoapbere  favourable.  All 
Uiia  evao  if  the  largeat  leiia  be  n«ed  whioh  givea  beautiful  pictnrea  of 
Uie  Sun  with  hia  apota,  the  Moon  with  her  moontain  ridgea  and  chaama, 
tha  planeta  with  all  that  haa  been  obaerved  on  their  aarfaoe,  Saturn 
irith  hia  rings  and  Eones,  and  Japiter  with  hia  belta.  The  object  of 
photographing  fixed  atara  cannot  be  to  gat  a  likeneaa  of  tbem.  Their 
photographa  are  all  alike— little  dote,  the  aize  of  wbioh  depend*  mors 
or  leaa  on  the  time  of  exposure ;  yet  if  we  coold  bring  our  camera  nearer 
fco  them  a  fair  number  of  billions  oE  miles  thay  wouid  all  show  iadiri- 
daal  appearanoM.  The  milliona  of  toilea  which  we  are  carried  abont  by 
the  earth  in  her  yearly  way  round  the  aan  do  not  do  at  all  for  thia  pur- 
poae.  However,  thia  motion  offers  chanoea  which  are  used  in  stellar 
photogn^hy  for  other  purpoaaa. 

The  object  of  stellar  photography  ia  the  photi^pvphy  of  ooDsteUations 
or  of  the  relative  potitiona  of  atara.  The  determination  of  the  positions 
a(  the  fixed  stars  haa  been  always  one  of  the  chief  objecta  of  astronomers. 
It  might  be  auppoaed  that  the  cataloguea  are  complete,  and  that  the 
matter  ia  aettleO.  It  ia  not.  The  caUlo^e  of  atara,  as  far  as  photo- 
graphy can  be  now  applied  to  them — that  la,  to  the  ninth  masQitude— 
SUV  not  complete  ;  beaidea,  all  measured  quautitiea  are  capi^e  of  oor- 
reotion  by  varying  and  refining  the  methods.  The  photographic  proceaa 
haa  acientifie  imporUnce,  becauae  it  offers  advantaged  in  facility  and 
correctoeas  of  results.  Bat  what,  after  all,  ia  the  oae  of  knowing  with 
all  poeaible  accuracy  the  position*  of  thcnsanda  and  milliona  of  fixed 
atara !  IE  they  are  and  will  remain  the  same  since  creation,  why  not 
leaive  that  work  to  generatiooa  thousanda  of  yeara  after  us,  when  all 
things  more  naef  ul  to  mankind  wilE  have  been  invented  and  recorded  ! 
The  fixed  star*  are  not,  what  their  name  indicates,  without  motion. 
All  nature  is  restleas,  ao  there  ia  no  end  oE  studying  it.  The  fixed 
atara,  indeed,  change  their  placea  ao  slowly  that  the  buildera  of  the 
Pyramids,  four  thousand  years  ago,  aaw  the  oooatellationa  very  nearly 
the  aame  aa  we  do  now.  The  moat  refined  aatronomical  metboda  only 
■how  in  soma  caaea  that  chanss  within  a  amall  number  of  years.  The 
,  atady  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  fixed  stan  haa  been  just  begun,  and 
recmirea  accurate  measnramanta  continued  for  ages. 

The  matter  ha*  aoother  interesting  view.  The  fixed  atara  are  not 
motionless,  and  they  are  not  fixed  either  to  a  huge  sphere  encompaaaing 
Uie  heavens ;  their  distances  from  the  earth  are  difierent,  though  thoae 
of  the  nearest  are  astonishing.  The  photographer  who  wants  to  take 
picture  of  any  objeot  will  alwara  try  to  get  a  different  view  of  it.  Tw 
pictures  oE  an  object  at  a  moaarate  distance,  taken  from  two  points 
faw  inchea  apart,  appear  different  to  the  eye,  and  produce  oombmed  the 
atereoacopio  effect.  So  distance  on  earth  is  sufficient  to  give  different 
pictures  of  the  oonatellatio&s.  However,  within  a  year  we  are  swuog 
•bout  the  sun  in  a  cirole  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-aix  milliona 
of  milea  diameter,  ao  that  after  half  a  year  we  are  at  a  place 
ID  apace  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions  of  milea  diatant 
from  onr  present.  That  enormon*  distance  ia  juat  anfficient  in 
•ome  oaaea,  not  for  the  unaided  eye  nor  the  atereoacope,  but  for  the 
moat  refined  aatronomical  methoda,  to  show  a  change  in  the  relative 
positiona  of  some  atara  with  their  neiKhboura.  Whwi  we  ride  on  the 
railroad  over  plains  and  see  apread  treea  in  the  diatance  the  nearer  onea 
•aem  to  go  back,  while  the  distant  ones  seem  to  keep  up  with  us.  If 
we  know  the  speed  with  which  we  go  on,  and  measure  the  apparent 
ohauge  ot  position  of  a  very  distant  and  oE  a  leaa  distant  tree,  we  con 
compute  the  distance  of  the  leas  diatant  tree.  That  is  the  principle  by 
which  the  distance  oE  the  nearest  fixed  atara  haa  been  found ;  it  ia 
bUliooa  of  milea. 

By  combining  aoourate  measnrementi  of  the  poutiona  of  neishbonring 
■tara  for  years  and  centuries  a  change  can  be  aaoertained,  and  the  proper 
motion  of  the  atara  meaanred.  By  oombining  the  difTerences  of  position 
periodieally  daring  a  year  the  diatanoea  of  thastaracan  bemeaaurad.  It 
IB  obviona  that  perfect  photographic  records,  which  can  be  kept  and 
measured  again  at  any  time,  most  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  these  two 
great  problema  of  aatronomy. 

2.  Tlie  Metkodt  o/SltUar  Photography. — Penona  whoae  pioturea  arc 
taken  are  very  liable  to  move  if  the  time  of  expcaure  has  aome  length. 
Star*  move  contiuaally,  and  the  expoaorea  tor  faint  stars  must  be 

Eretty  long.  However,  stars  move  regnUtly,  so  that  the  difficulty  can 
s  ovenuMoe  by  moving  the  camera  equally, 


nied  in  ateUar  photogra^y  ia  the  equatorial  teleaoop*. 

n  will  be  easily  understood,  though  it  will  be  lengthy  to 
remind  and  explain  aome  elementary  aatronomical  oonceptiona.  A 
common  photograpbio  camera,  the  image  of  which  we  obaerve  with  a 
focusaing-lena,  is  scientifically  the  very  aame  thing  a*  a  tslesoopa.     The 

f round  glasa  of  the  camera  serves  merely  for  the  fiiation  of  the  foonj. 
[  the  image  on  the  ground  gUaa  is  sharp,  and  the  ground  gtaaa  then 
taken  away  while  the  focuaaintg-lens  ia  kept  in  the  same  position,  the 
aame  aharp  image  is  seen,  only  brighter.  Of  course,  the  aatroDomical 
telescope  does  not  contain  a  ground  glaaa.     ""  '■    ■■      ■  ■• 

torial  telescope  consiata  ■"  ■*■■ ' -• 

in  their  daily  motion. 

Every  body  knowB  that  ia  reality  the  earth  rotatea  every  day  round  it« 
axis,  and  revolves  within  a  year  round  the  aun ;  bat  Uie  otd  abohshed 
error  to  consider  aun  and  atan  moving  round  the  earth  ia  atill  eaay  for 
demonstration.  The  atara  rise  and  settle  like  the  aan,  and  riae  again 
after  twenty-four  hours ;  in  fact,  tbey  get  aome  minutes  ahead  of  the 
sun  every  day,  and  after  a  year  these  minutes  have  summed  np  to  a 
full  day.  Thia  ia  the  reason  that  the  midnight  sky  change*  its  aspeot 
through  the  year,  but  ia  the  same  again  after  th%  lapae  of  a  year ;  it  ia 
the  reaaon  that  for  a  tborough  aurvay  of  the  atara  a  period  of  about  a 
year  is  reqoired.  The  motion  of  the  *tars  is  porEect^y  uoiform ;  they 
seem  fastened  to  a  huge  aphere  which  rotates  round  an  aiii,  of  whi<£ 
one  end  or  pole  ia  seen  m  the  northern  hemisphere,  while  here  far  south 
the  other  pole  is  up.  If  an  axis  is  pat  up  pointing  axaotly  to  the  visible 
pole,  and  that  axis  is  revolved  by  a  clockwork,  making,  like  the  sphere 
of  the  world,  one  rotation  in  tweoty-foor  hours,  it  will  be  the  same 
thing  for  ajipearance  as  if  the  sphere  of  the  stellar  universe  had  been 
invisibly  fastened  on  that  axis  and  was  revolved  by  it ;  therefore,  if  we 
fasten  to  that  axis— the  polar  axis— in  any  way  a  telescope,  pointing  it 
to  a  star,  that  atar  will  appear  perfectly  stationary  in  the  telescope  as 
long  as  Uie  clock  ia  ^oing  and  the  star  ia  above  thenorizon.  The  fasten- 
ing of  the  telescope  u  effected  so  that  the  polar  axis  carries  a  piece  con- 
taining aoother  axis  vertical  to  the  first,  at  the  end  of  which  tbe  telescope 
fita.     That  is  the  parallactic  mounting  of  the  equatorial  t«letaope. 

For  common  astronomicat  purposes  the  equatorial  telescope  haa  an 
(reepieoe  which  can  be  alid  over  the  field  of  viaion  for  tbe  obeerv^tion  ot 
the  images  oE  stars  produoed  by  the  front  or  abjective  lens.  Thia*lidiog 
motion  la  effected  by  means  of  an  exact  screw,  the  micrometer,  and  can 
be  measured  correctly.  In  tbe  photographic  telescope  the  seDsitiva 
plate  receives  the  images  of  the  objective  lena.  As  Uie  photographio 
negative  ia  a  pennaueut  record  of  what  the  astronomer  sees  it  can  be 
measured  and  measured  again  at  any  time,  and  can  be  measurad  with  a 
more  perfect  micrometer  than  that  which  can  be  attached  tothemovable 
telescope. 

Stellar  photography  was  first  introduced  into  aoience  by  Piofemr 
Bond,  oE  Cambridga^  Mass.,  aome  twenty  yeara  ago;  bat  it  was  Mr. 
Lewis  Butberfard,  of  New  York,  who  brought  the  metboda  to  perfee> 
tion,  and  constructed  a  photographio  objective  glaaa  of  eleven  inchea 
aperture  and  about  thirteen  feat  local  diatanoe.  Thia  kna  shows  in  a 
very  high  degree  what  ia  called  difference  of  foeas.  It  does  not  give  a 
definite  ooloarleaa  image  for  viaion,  but  it  is  perfect  for  phot<^raphia 
raya.  When  the  foous  has  been  ascertained  approximately  it  is  oonMtly 
determined  by  photographing  a  star  at  different  positions  about  it ;  the 
plaoe  of  the  moat  correct  imaae  is  ascertained,  and,  by  repeating  the 
trial,  the  fooo*  of  the  tans  of  thirteen  feet  focal  distance  can  be  deter- 
mined to  tbe  hnndred-and- fiftieth  part  of  an  inch.  Of  oonrae,  all 
celestial  objects  have  the  same  Eocua. 

No  lena  can  give  an  image  of  large  field  with  perfeot  oorrectneas ;  on 
accoant  of  the  absolute  correotnesa  which  atellar  photography  reqniraa 
the  field  oaed  ia  very  atnall— about  one  and  a-hau  degree  in  dituneter.  . 
Deficienciea  even  within  thia  field  can  be  aaoertained  by  photographing 
an  exact  scale  and  oomparing  the  pioture  with  the  original,  A  field  of 
one  degree  and  a-halE  oomprshendB  the  well-known  censtellation  of  the 
Pleiades,  or  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  moon ;  it  correspond*  to  the 


hnmanfaceatabontfortyfeetdiatanoe.     If  the  photographer 

t  be  allowed  to  employ  a  larger  angle  of  field  in  portraiture  he 

would  want  very  big  lensea,  as  tbe  usual  lease*  at  forty  feet  distance 


from  the  *i 


)  *ttter  do  not  give  large  heads ;  to  hia  good  Incll  people'i 
*o  mathematicaUy  regalar,  and  moat  are  not  at  aU  fi. 
absolute  likenesaea. 

Thia  photographic  lens,  mounted  in  an  equatorial  telescope,  which  is 
driven  by  a  perfect  clockwork,  gives,  with  short  exposures,  the  images 
ot  bright  stats  as  small,  round  dots  only  perceptible  by  an  eyeglua ; 
with  long  exposurea  the  pictures  become  larger  and  easily  visible  to  tbe 
naked  eye.  With  long  exposures  their  size  depends  finally  on  the 
intensity  of  the  shake  of  tha  atmosphere,  which  appears  to  the  eye  aa 
scintillatLons  of  the  stars.  With  exposures  of  eight  minute*  stara  of 
the  ninth  magnitude  are  photographed — that  is,  atara  ten  times  fainter 
than  tbe  faintest  which  can  be  seen  in  a  clear  night,  atraining  the  naked 
eyej  their  picture*  are  very  small  dots.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  tbeae  small  dots  from  particles  of  dirt  on  the  plate.  After 
the  first  exposure  of  eight  minutes  tha  telescops  is  slightly  moved  to 
another  position,  and  a  second  exposure  of  eight  minutes  made,  while 
the  driving  clockwork  is  going  and  keep*  the  image  steady  id  this 
second  position.     So  each  atar  on  the  plate  has  two  images  very  near 
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•Mb  other,  the  dutMioe  knd  relativs  pocition  of  vrhioh  ia  the  tuae  for 
all  tUn  ol  the  pUte.  Thew  doable  inugea  can  be  eaiily  fonod  and 
idaotiBed  od  the  plate. 

When  the  teleeoope  atanda  bUU,  and  the  gtat-imagei  ia  oooieqnanoe 
moTe  on  the  plate,  bright  atan  leave  a  trail,  ai  walkio^  pereooa  do  Jn 
the  pbob^raph  of  a  landscape.  Thi«  trail  ia  of  great  importanee  for 
the  n»ttioa  of  the  direction  eut  to  west  on  the  plate.  With  faint 
■tan,  by  vrhich  no  trail  ia  prodnoed,  a  tliird  axpoanre  tervee  for'tha 
fli%tion  of  the  direotion  eaat  to  weat  oa  the  plate.  With  faint  atara, 
by  which  no  trail  i*  prodaced,  a  third  ezpoanre  servea  for  the  fiiatioa 
of  thia  direction,  made  after  having  stopped  the  teleeoope  for  some 
minntea. 

I  have  to  oome  back  to  a  point  of  great  importance — the  adjustment 
o[  the  driving  clockwork.  The  polar  axis,  though  the  teleaoope  ia 
perfectly  oounterbiUanead,  ofTers  a  oonsiderable  resistanoe  to  rotation ; 
the  clo^work,  in  order  to  move  it  steadily  with  perfect  rcupilarity, 
must  be  of  particnlar  conatrnctiou,  with  spring  escapement  and  capable 
of  delicate  adjustment.  When  the  atar-unaga  moves  during  ezpoanre 
the  picture  ia  no  more  circalar  but  lengthened.  As  in  measurement, 
the  centre  of  the  picture  ia  to  be  flied  exsatty  by  the  eye.  It  must  be 
correctly  ciroolar ;  beaidea,  the  fiuntest  stars  capable  of  giving  an 
impression  during  eight  minntea'  ezpcaure  will  not  give  any  impreaaion 
if  the  image  movea. 

I  SMd  Iwore  that  the  stara  move  with  perfect  anifotmity,  so  that  in 
the  teleaoope  driven  by  a  good  olockwork  their  images  are  stationary. 
That  is  not  precisely  so  by  the  effect  of  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  we  look  obliquely  on  the  aarface  of  water  and  see  a  fish  in  the  water 
it  is  not  really  in  the  direction  where  we  see  it,  and  shootmg  in  that 
direction  we  wtU  not  hit  it.  To  our  eye  it  seema  to  be  at  leaa  distance 
from  the  sarfaoe ;  to  its  eye  we  seem  to  be  higher  above  the  water  than 
we  are.  The  light  coming  from  the  fish  ia  deflected  when  it  passes  into 
air,  so  that  it  makea  a  smaller  angle  with  the  surface  outside  than 
inside  the  water;  the  lisht  coming  from  ns  makes  the  same  way  in 
tile  oppoaite  direction,  So  the  light  coming  from  a  star  ia  deflected  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  we  make  the  mistake  of  the  fiah— the  star  aeema 
to  na  alwaya  higher  than  it  ia  in  reality.  This  elevation  of  the  stars 
hy  refraction  is  not  Dnifonn  while  the  atara  are  coming  ap  higher  sad 
higher  ;  it  follows  a  complicate  law.  The  amount  can  be  calculated  for 
all  stars  at  different  attitudes  above  the  horiuin,  and  for  the  latitude 
and  height  of  the  place  of  observation.  The  clock  driving  the  tel««copa 
can  be  adjusted  indeed  only  foe  Qoiform  motion,  but  from  the  tablea 
the  time  can  be  chosen  for  photography  when  the  amount  of  refraction 
is  nearly  uniform  for  eight  ntlniites,  so  as  to  allow  a  corresponding 
oorractioo  in  the  clock-rate.  In  this  way  the  motion  of  the  image  can 
be  rednced  to  less  tlian  one- ten- thousandth  of  an  inch  daring  an 
ezposare  of  eight  minutes. 

3-  JUg  Wort  DoHe  with  a  Broken  Lent. — Iwentlaat  year  to  Cordoba, 
South  America,  to  take,  at  the  National  Argentiae  Observatory,  photo- 
graphs  of  aoathem  constellations,  under  on  arrangement  mode  with 
Mr.  Rutherford  in  New  York.  I  expected  to  use  the  photographic  lens 
of  eleven  inches  aperture  I  have  spoken  of  before,  former^'  owned  by 
Hr.  Rntherfctd,  since  some  yesrs  the  property  of  that  observatory. 
On  my  arrival  in  Cordoba  I  found  that  precious  lens  broken ;  the  bock 
lens  of  the  system  was  divided  in  two  by  a  crack  near  the  middle. 
My  expedition  seemed  to  be  an  absolnte  failure.  The  observatory  has 
another  lens  of  the  same  dimensions  for  optical  pnrposes  ;  it  was  tried 
bat  it  would  not  do  for  photography.  If  anything  at  all  was  to  be 
aocompliahed  I  mutt  matt  theoroktn  Utu  loork.  By  uaing  only  one- 
half  of  it  the  intensity  of  light  woald  have  been  rednced  too  much  for 
the  intended  purpose,  so  it  wu  necessary  to  fit  the  two  pieces  again 
tc^ther.  That  was  to  be  done  in  a  small  city  in  the  interior  of  Spanish 
South  America,  which,  indeed,  does  not  offer  many  faoilitie*  for  such 
work.  Of  courae  the  two  pieces  of  the  broken  lens  could  not  be  stuck 
together;  that  might  have  been  done  with  a  small  photographic  lens 
and  for  common  purposea.  A  delicate  adjusting  apparatus  had  to  be 
oonatTUcted,  worked  by  acrews.  With  the  assistance  of  a  watchmaker 
I  succeeded  in  constructing  such  an  apparatus  with  sufficient  aocnracyj 
each  piece  of  the  lens  is  kept  in  position  and  made  adjustable  by  three 
pairs  of  screws. 

Then  the  adjnstment  of  the  lens  began.  It  could  be  done  only  by 
photographing  a  bright  star;  the  defects  of  the  pictare  had  to  be  ex- 
amined, tne  lens  was  taken  out  of  the  telescope,  the  Tight  screw  had  to 
be  tightened  or  slackened  tbe  rigM  amount,  and  that  operation  to  be 
repeated  again  and  again.  It  was  not  a  simple  leua  the  ports  of  which 
were  to  be  adjusted ;  that  would  be  relatively  easy.  It  was  the  eontavt 
laus  of  a  ayatem.  It  Iiad  to  be  atudied  beforehand  what  effects  dis- 
placement and  deformation  of  the  parts  of  that  lens  exert  on  the  shape 
of  the  star-image.  While  the  lens  hod  been  in  its  perfect  state  tne 
parallel  rays  of  a  star  were  refracted  by  the  lens  into  a  rsgalar  cone, 
the  point  of  which  ia  the  aharp  focus,  yielding  a  very  small  ctrcular  dot 
as  tbe  star's  picture  ;  taking  a  picture  outaide  of  that  focua,  it  still 
appeared  as  a  perfectly  symmetrical  circular  spot,  only  larger.  In  the 
begmning  the  broken  lens  gave  in  focus  tvx>  distinct  dots  with  irregular 
prOminenoBi ;  the  image  taken  hsJf-an<iach  outside  of  focus  oonaists  of 
two  separate  spots  with  irregalar  appendages.  Each  hslf  of  the  lens 
gave  its  own  image  daformed  by  bending  and  pressure;  these  images 


had  to  be  made  by  oorraotions  regular  and  ooincident.  The  pida 
taken  outside  of  focus  sre  particularly  fit  to  recognise  the  fsoltsiitil 
different  porta  of  the  lens.  After  months  of  wearisome  trials  udoa 
reotions  tne  lens  haa  been  so  far  adjusted  that  the  inugei  era  lo^ 

Earfeot,  and  tbe  lens  works  almost  as  well  as  in  its  former  intsot  iM^ 
ut  with  some  dscresse  of  intensity. 

There  was  another  severe  difficulty  which  frustrated  the  nna 
when  the  lens  had  been  set  right — the  inanffioiency  and  want  d  dif. 
oacv  of  tbe  driving  clock,  which  could  scarcely  be  overcoma. 

The  scientific  results  can  be  oomprehended  here  in  *  few  mA 
Stellar  photography  is,  of  coarse,  particularly  applied  to  oosdairf 
groups  of  stars,  l^e  northern  aky  has  two  prominent  dense  gmari 
atara,  the  generally- known  Pleiodoa  and  FrKSeps  —  a  group  niA 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  ss  a  luminous  cloud  ;  both  have  ban  pints 
graphed,  and  withia  a  field  of  one  dof^«o  and  a-half  give  resHclinlr 
thirty  and  forty-five  stars.  The  brilliant  southern  rmg  of  tU  siilkf 
way,  the  glory  of  the  southern  heavens,  hoa  a  number  of  much  doo* 


and  twenty-three  stars. 

The  Argentine  Government  is  going  to  provide  tor  the  ConJotsOW 
servatory  a  new  photographic  lens  from  Fits,  in  New  York,  sadlki* 
been  asked  to  continue  the  work  with  that  lens,  whidi,  of  m 


promises  superior  reaults. 


C.  3.  SCLUCK,  PkP. 


glcetings  ai  ^amtm.       . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE.  ' 

At  the  Hay  meeting  of  this   Society  the   chair  w«a  taken  ij  IL; 

Davanna,  and,  after  a  new  member  had  been  voted  for,  leave  WMgiWl 
to  the  Secretsry  to  go  through  the  correspondence.  ' 

Several  memoirs,  notes,  Ac,  on  the  valae  of  photography  *•  u  oi 
in  astronomical  observationa,  and  apropoa  ot  the  coming  tmoil  i\ 
Venua  in  December  next,  wera  entered  into,  and  in  porticnlu  Ml 
recent  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  liguliaadM 
worthy  of  note.  In  it  M.  Ch.  Zenger  detailed  his  sncceea  m  t^-^ 
photography  by  a  method  often  tried  before  but  withont 
encouragement  as  to  results,  viz.,  the  aubstitntion  of  a  coccste 
for  the  ordinary  objective.  M.  Zenger  has  snoceeded  by  its  iusll 
tality  in  obtaming  images  of  the  snn  and  motm  whieli  hsrs  bM 
enlarged  to  the  enormous  size  of  110  Eaoliah  inches.  The  cosom 
mirror  is  of  long  focus,  giving  an  image  of  from  one  to  two  incbd  il 
diameter,  with  quite  insignificant  spherical  aberratioa, 

""  "  '-'-'-'-'  —  '-'-  M.  Bodrigu(~    -' "--   ■"— ■ 

FoKTiRto  state  that  he  had  tried  M.  Kodrignea'a  pw"* " 
indicated  in  the  BnlUtin,  and  of  course  without  the  perfectiiig  npi^ 
ment  which  had  been  deposited  for  future  revelation  with  tbe  Sonctf, 
and  be  had  obtained  excellent  results.  The  thin  coating  of  g^l'''''^ 
two  parts  of  gelatine  and  two  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  to  oaahsn™ 

eTts  of  watet^adhered  perfectly  to  the  simo,  which  it  was  neoMuj 
clean  with  caustic  potssh. 

M.  Davamnx  said  tbat  U.  Rodrigues  had  revealed  aa  mncb  si  U 
ofBoial  position  would  at  present  allow;  but  hia  remarkable  '^"^'^ 
80  rapidly  organisiaff  a  pnotographio  survey  aervioe  for  Pcrtugsl.'** 
tbe  works  he  turned  out,  were  proof  ot  his  great  ability,  I»  P" 
f  aatnro  of  his  plan  was  the  anbetitution  of  a  Aieet  of  tin  for  the  pp* 

Passing  on  to  the  review  of  contemporary  literature,  the  Ssmii^ 
pointed  out  aeveral  renewals  of  old  procesaes — amongst  the  isst,  cs*^ 
the  Riviita  FoUtgrafica  on  intenaiflcation  with  the  blowpipe  wtf 
atraoapheric  pressure.  Of  more  iutereat,  however,  ii  a  note  WW" 
from  the  KoiuttMr  Saenti/ic,  by  M.  Metchel,  on  the  preparatiua  ttl  (» 
cotton.  According  to  him  the  following  method  gives  at  once  ^^'^ 
highly  explosive  and  very  soluble  in  alcoholic  ethers— Boil  for  "vas^ 
houtH,  always  renewing  tho  evaporated  water,  ten  parts  of  "'JJ*'? 
one  of  carbonate  of  potsah  and  one  hundred  parts  of  water.  Alt*"™ 
treat  seven  parts  of  the  cotton  thus  pnrifled  with  a  n"^*"" 'VUl!? 
parts  in  weight  of  nitric  acid  of  density  1 -42  and  foar  parts  of  lupii"!; 
acid  of  density  1-84,  after  the  mixture  has  been  cooled  to  *"^' *', 
(80"  Fohr.).     The  whole  is  placed  in  a  cool  plaoe  tor  four  dijn,  •!» 

whiph  the  Rfltton  in  taknn  ndt  an^  wmjtIiArt  Arat  in  Waim  ^^uiBSfT  **!* 

mgoot  and  dried.  "?J5 

-hite,  which  buBuwiwoi* 

■    ric  aUier,  nitiM  •** 

of  stiUhigbsrquWr 

Some  diacuaaion  then  arose  on 
regarding  alkaUne  development.  ,   ^j 

The  Cbluhuan  coUed  attention  to  the  frtquent  reeurrsoea  M  """^ 
"  deposit "  in  Colonel  Wortley'a  remarks,  s--'  ~'"^  -Wher  slT  « 


acetic  ether,  and  glacial  at _...     _. 

if  treated  a  second  time  with  the  mixture  ot  acius.  „   .,,, 

note  ot  Colonel  Stuart  WotW' 


snd  asked  wheOw  «V 


if  tin 


e  development  w 
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C  laver,  or  onlj'  a  oombiDatiotr  of  tha  orpaic  natter  of  tlie  developer 
rttb  the  reduced  nlvar.  Jt  w«a  an  jmpotUuit  subject  from  tbe  point  of 
^BW  of  the  phot(»r>pluii  tliBOTy. 

■  K.  TiBBiBB.  B&td  lliftt  he  had  nted  the  allcftline  developer  with 
VICCMS,  uid,  according  to  Mr.  Stillnuuk's  recomiieQdatioD,  esteemed  it 
HBiBt  to  nae  liquid  unmoniai  There  wa<  no  need  to  fear  decom position, 
mil  the  action  wai  very  reirular.  He  u>ed  a  silver  bath  of  from 
^C[htaen  to  twenty  p«r  ceat.,  leaving  the  glaii  in  at  laaat  Sve  minutea, 
and  developed  with — 

A  t^-per-cent.  lolution  of  pyronllio  acid..     2i  drachms. 

A  four-per-oent     solution  of    Dromide  of 

potMsiuni...- 8   drop* 

liquor  ammonia 8       ,, 

It  th«  ailver  faath  be  verj  weak  the  Sim  is  thin  and  tbe  image  diffionlt 
bo  stresigthen.  He  had  not  investigated  the  nature  of  the  subatacco 
(rliicb  forma  the  image.         . 

'  U.  L^CAK  thoDght  that  Ut.  Sutton  had  said  sometbine  on  that  point 
in  bia  conunnnioations  to  the  Mtmiltar,  but  could  not  caU  to  mind  what 

Tbe  SscKXTARY  thonght  Mr.  Sutton  had  only  pointed  out  that 
the  image  waa  certainly  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  that  use  might 
be  toade  of  that  property  to  obtain  a  transparent  positive  directly  in 
Oxe  camera.  That  was  a  presumption  that  the  image  might  be  pure 
silver,  but  there  was  nothing  to  lead  one  positively  to  aay  tbat  a  mixed 
iilaase  of  ailver  and  organic  depoait  would  not  behave  joat  tbe  same. 

M.  GoBKRT  had  an  experience  which  appeared  to  contradict  a  state- 
Dent  which  had  been  made  aa  to  the  inefflcac;  of  bicarbonats  of  ammonia 
in  the  developer.  His  imagee  were  penistently  veiloil,  and  he  con- 
Deived  the  idea  of  passing  a  cnrrenk  of  carbonic  acid  through  the 
lereloper.  The  veiling  ceased  at  once,  and  repeated  trials  had  alwaya 
pven  the  like  teeuRa. 

The  CoAnatis  said,  that  those  who  wished  to  try  M.  Gobert's  ezperi- 
Biont,  Bnd  who  had  not  tbe  meana  of  produciiig  carbonic  acid  offhand, 
ni^t  use  aeltaer  water.  He  repeated,  also,  bis  request  that  members 
would  etndj  the  nature  of  the  alkaline-formed  image. 

Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea'a  article  from  Taa  Bbitisk  Joubkal  or  Fhoto- 
oitAfHT  on  the  Infiuena  i/  t'otourt  on  the  Reductivt  Action  qf  Light, 
waa  then  read,  with  remartca  on  Dr.  Togel's  obasrvatione. 

M.  Darogy  exhibited  a  new  mirror  for  enlarging,  worked  by  clock 
■uohinaty,  and  taking  tbe  place  of  a  heliostat.  It  is  a  simple  appa- 
ratna  whuji,  without  tile  extreme  eiaetitude  of  movement  of  uie  coatly 
helioetat,  ia  yet  suffidentiy  rtwular  for  practical  purpoaea.  The  wbeef- 
w<»k  is  ao  constructed  tbat  the  motion  slackens  towards  midday,  and 
Umu  qnickens  again  gradually  as  the  sun  goes  down.  The  inalinatiOD  of 
tbe  mirror  ia  regulated  by  a  button,  and  a  shaft  driven  by  the  clocli;nork 
makes  it  f<dlow  tbe  tun.  The  instrument  ought  to  be  placed  ao  tbat  ita 
kxia  may  be  on  tbe  plane  of  the  meridian.  The  clockwork  may  be  dis- 
peoaed  with,  and  Um  mirror  moved  by  a  knob  by  band. 

M.  Dnrasd  aant,  through  tbe  Cbairtnaa,  a  communication  relative  to 
his  new  dark  tent^  which  claims  for  it  very  high  qualities  indeed,  but 
we  cannot  Snd  space  here  for  a  full  deacription ;  and,  as  the  model  is  to 
remain  apparently  with  the  Society  for  improvements  and  engg«stions, 
w«  may  possibly  have  an  opportunity  of  recumng  to  it. 

There  waa  nothing  further  of  importance  transacted,  and  the  meeting 
waa  wljonrned  after  some  minor  aubjeota  had  been  discussed. 

PHOTOGRAPmO  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 
At  the  April  meeting  of  this  Society  the  ohair  waa  occupied  by  Dr.  E, 
I^omig. 

The  Seoretary  read  the  letters  of  thanks  for  eleotion  to  honor^ 
membarahip  of  the  Society  received  from  Dr.  Vogel,  Mr.  H.  F, 
Bobinson,  and  others. 

Councillor  MunriN  then  roao  to   make   aome  corrective  remarks 


relative  to  a  atatement  made  ii 


the 


a  number  of  the  CoiTef- 


ppH^on  regarding  Herr  Paul  Pretecha  patent.  He  referred  ..  ..__ 
fact  that  soon  after  the  discovery  of  photography  he  had  engaged  in 
naoarobes  with  a  view  to  transferring  tbe  image  to  the  stone — not  ao 
much  that  it  might  be  at  once  printed  from,  as  that  it  might  form  the 
baaia  for  working  on  with  chalk  or  Indian  ink.  The  precipitation  of 
oxide  of  ailver  by  the  naual  method  of  employing  cbloride  of  lime 
helped  the  oarrying  out  of  thia  idea.  Herr  Fanl  Fretacb,  who  had 
worked  for  some  years  in  the  same  direction,  bad  repeated  conversations 
with  him  on  tjie  negative  reanlta,  as  well  aa  made  notes  regarding  the 
obaervatioDB  of  Mnngo  Ponton  on  the  reaction  of  chromate  salts,  and 
thereby  he  probably  reached  hia  later  mode  of  working.  Herr  Martin 
waa  convinwd  that  Pretsoh  reached  hia  coaclnaiona  quite  independently 
c{  Talbot,  and  by  quite  other  waya;  andheexpreased  the  wian  tbat  the 
Diigiilality  of  ^^tach's  discovery,  eapecially  as  regarda  the  grained 
'  effect  produced  by  roughening  tbe  aurface  of  the  composite,  should  be 
cUstinctly  stated,  and  made  a  motion  to  that  affect,  aa  also  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Sociaty  should  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
tmthering  extended  researches  in  the  tamedireotionby  the  offer  of  apriM. 
Herr  E^Ri.  said  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  lay  before  tbe  Society 
aome  newer  obaervationB  on  thia  pnxMiBS,  but  that  the  State  printing- 
•IBofl  anthoritiea  would  object. 


The  Ckaimuit  said  that  be  w 
details  of  the  history  of  thia  method,  uid  as  soon  as  tbe  materials  were 
gathered  together  he  would  do  so.  Re  rather  thought  tbat  the  State 
printing-oiBce  might  object  now;  but,  when  Pretsch's  privilege  waa 
exhausted,  Herr  Eppel  might  make  bia  observations  without  the 
ali^test  fear  of  anylrady  interfering  with  him. 

The  motion  of  Herr  Martin  waa  agreed  to. 

Herr  RiTTSit,  of  Stemleld,  pointed  out  sundry  faults  in  albumen 
paper,  which  were  due,  in  his  esteem,  chiefiy  to  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
the  two  makers  of  "  raw "  paper  were  able  to  maintain  any  stock,  and 
that,  consequently,  albnmeuiaera  were  compelled  to  work  with  new- 
made  paper;  hence  the  sizing  waa  not  thoroughly  dried,  and  during 
albumenising  there  was  set  up  an  unequal  absorption,  whereby  duU 
apota  and  meaalea  were  produced.  It  waa  of  great  importance,  though 
contrary  to  common  opinion,  to  nae  old  instead  of  new-made  plain 
paper  for  albumenising.  Should  the  paper  thereby  become  very  hard 
it  might  eaaity  be  softened  by  placing  it  in  a  damp  place,  such  as  a 
cellar,  for  a  short  time.  He  further  thought  it  wrong  to  employ  weak 
silver  baths,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  prolong  floating. 

Herr  Biack,  in  reference  to  some  remarka  of  Herr  Johannea  wiui 
regard  to  the  frequency  of  metallic  spots  in  albumeniaed  paper,  said 
that  be  had  often  to  combat  with  these  peata,  nbich  were  moat  trouble- 
aome  in  theahiea;  that  he  had  often  observed,  under  the  microscope, 
the  silver  precipitated  at  the  point.  Tbe  spots  were  due  probably  to 
the  paasing  of  the  plain  sheets  between  metallio  rollers. 

Aji  array  of  minor  mattera  was  then  dealt  witb,  auch  aa  receiving 
pbotograpba.  Captain  Abney'a  and  Dr.  Vogel's  books,  fto.,  and  the 
mentioning  of  firms  in  Vienna  where  good  mica  plates  conld  be  obtained. 

The  qneation-box  furnished  food  for  a  diacnaaion  on  the  question 
whether  sensitiveness  was  increased  by  a  warm  silver  bath,  especially 
if  the  platea  were  sensitised  in  a  bath  in  the  camera.  Many  were  of 
opinion  that  this  heating  would  tend  to  produce  failures  through  over- 
rapid  precipitation,  but  Uiere  did  not  seem  to  be  any  definite  knowledge 
npon  the  point. 

With  some  remarks  on  tbe  posaibility  of   joining  electrioity   and 
photography  ao  aa  to  produce  newspaper  illustraticna  for  use  m  tha 
prlnting-prua,   but  which  ang^ted  notbiug  of  value,   tbe  I 
of  the  meeting  q-    -'-'-'    --  i  -■ j:__i — i- j 


g  concluded,  and  it  waa  accordingly  adjourned. 


At  another  meeting  of  tbia  Society,  on  May  5,  the  c 
by  Dr.  Homig,  tbe  President.     After  preliminaries, 

Herr  Victor  Anoebbr  called  attention  to  M.  de  Conatant'a  improve- 
metits  in  the  ooffee  diy-plate  process,  whereby  exposure  was  very  much 
shortened. 

The  CJeuibuah  said  that  he  had  recogniBed  tbe  value  of  M.  de  Con- 
atant'a frrocAute  to  be  so  high  that  be  bad  luul  a  translation  of  it  prepared, 
and  was  republishing  it  in  the  Cojrttpondaa,  anil  be  waa  very  ^ad  to 
see  that  Herr  V.  Angerer  waa  busy  in  the  same  Held. 

Herr  J.  Hoholatsch  demonstrated  bis  method  of  preparing  albn- 
menised  paper,  which  waa  aimpte,  and  about  which  we  may  have  more 

The  Chaikiux  then  laid  before  the  meeting  a  oopper  plate,  prepared 
for  relief  printing,  aent  by  a  member  (Herr  von  Kolkow,  of  Grtiningen). 
It  is  prepared  by  galvanism,  and  is  a  somewhat  enlarged  reproduction  of 
a  woodcut  from  the  Dart  Bible.  He  was  not  then  at  liberty,  however, 
to  enter  into  details  aa  to  the  nature  of  tbe  proceas,  of  tbe  value  of 
which  membera  could  only  judge  by  results. 

A  zinc  relief  plate  of  Herr  Obernetter  was  also  laid  before  the 
meeting,  and  further  information  upon  ita  manufacture  waa  protuiaed  at 
a  fntore  time. 

Nothing  elae  of  auy  importance  occupied  the  meeting,  which  waa  aoon 
afterwards  adjaume^ 


Corrtspon&tnte. 


A  Day's  ExFziuMEirnNO  with  M.  M^viuh,  at  Bennks. 
Thi  day  before  I  left  France  on  my  present  visit  to  England  was  spent 
witb  M.  Mdvina,  of  Bennea,  in  making  some  experiments  with  my 
moiat  pmoesa,  which  I  will  now  describe  as  being  tbe  best  answer  I  can 
give  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Waite,  at  page  261,  who  seems  to  be  in 
difficulties  with  that  method  of  working. 

We  used  the  nitrate  bath  with  which  M.  M£vius  was  then  taking 
portraits  professionally,  and  two  different  kinds  of  collodion,  botb  of 
which  he  found  very  good  in  hia  ordinary  wet  process  witb  the  iron 
developer.  One  of  these  collodions  was  my  own  bromo-iodiaed,  made 
expressly  for  portraiture,  and  not  containing  quite  ao  mnch  bromide  as 
is  usually  added  for  dry  platea.  The  other  collodion  was  a  mixture  of 
my  own  with  a  little  of  Thomas's  and  Blancbard's,  being  that  which  M. 
M^vins  commonly  naea  in  his  professional  work. 

The  test  object  was  a  difGcnlt  one,  including  a  sun- lighted  wall,  along 
with  the  under  side  of  aome  joists  in  deep  shadow.  The  question  was — 
Which  process  would  deal  best  with  this  subject,  w  aa  to  ahow  Um 
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dMaib  of  the  jinats,  uid  ^et  not  aolkriM  ths  bright  wall — the 

wet  proceaa  or  my  moist  one — the  a«me  collodion  and  bdUk  being  uied 

in  both  cuest    Alao — Wh&t  would  be  the  diSerence   of    exposure 

required? 

Ab  the  experiments  were  verjr  initmctive,  and  I  have  kept  ft  note  of 
them,  1  will  now  lay  them  before  the  reader.  We  mod  a  Tiew  camera, 
irith  a  doublet  lens  and  small  stop  j  the  plates  being  cabinet  siie. 

The  flrst  experiment  wm  with  my  own  collodion  and  a  common  wet 
plate  developed  with  iron.  The  exposure  given  was  tweuty-eight 
secraids  by  the  watch,  and  the  remit  proved  quite  satisfactory ;  for,  as 
it  happened,  we  had  hit  upon  the  ri^^t  eipoaore  at  the  very  first  shot. 

A  moist  plate  was  then  prepared  with  the  same  colloditm  in  the 
following  manner: — Having  excited  the  plate  in  the  lame  bath  in  the 
usual  way  (leaving  it  in  the  usual  time),  we  put  it  face  npwuds  into  a 
glass  diah  containing  distilled  water,  and  washed  it  well  in  this;  then 
in  fresh  water  several  times  renewed,  all  of  which  occupied  about  five 
minutes;  and,  lastly,  poured  over  tlie  plate  some  organifiermade  thus:— 
Albumen,  one  part ;  glycerine,  one  part ;  water,  two  parts.  We  then 
wiped  the  hack,  and  pat  it  into  a  box  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
which  it  was  exposed,  the  time  given  being  two  and  a-balf  minutes. 
It  was  developed  immediately  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver,  and  gave  a 
T«ry  dean,  bright,  dense  negative,  but  a  little  under-exposed  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  joists. 

Wa  next  prepared  mother  plate  in  the  same  way,  and  gave  it  the 
same  expoBnre ;  but  this  time  developed  it  by  the  alkaline  method  before 
applying  the  acid  pyro.  and  silver.  A  softer  and  better  negative  was 
now  obtained,  showing  the  details  in  the  deep  shadows  extremely  well, 
and  having  the  beautiful  yellowiah-brown  colour  which  is  characteristic 
of  albumen. 

My  friend  was  much  pleased  with  these  two  resnlta,  and  regarded  the 
process  as  qnite  a  snccese,  and  one  likely  to  be  of  great  nse  to  him  in 
taking  views  of  tiie  town,  interiors,  fto.,  without  the  bother  of  a  tent 
and  all  thewet  p«raphemalia;  but,  althoi^  alkaline  development 
evidently  shortened  the  expoinre,  he  detennined  to  bare  nothing  to 
say  to  it,  but  to  stick  to  pyro.  and  silver,  and  oonsole  himself  with  a 
eigaretie  during  the  more  loigthy  expotnre  which  that  would  require. 

Having  got  on  well  thus  far  we  next  tried  the  miztttre  of  Sutton, 
Thomas,  and  Blanchard,  which  worked  so  well  in  portraiture  by  the 
oommon  wet  method.  But  here,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  two 
platea  togged  badly,  although  every  precaution  was  taken  in  their  pre- 
paration. It  is  juat  poseible  that  the  coUodions  which  were  mixed 
with  "1'""  may  have  contained  something  which  was  unsuitable  for 
washed  films  organified  with  albumen  and  glycerine.  At  any  rate,  I 
know  of  no  other  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

Lastly :  a  plate  was  prepared  with  my  collodion  in  the  same  way  as 
before,  and  pat  aside  in  a  box  until  the  following  day,  when  it  was  to 
be  exposed  and  developed.  Mj  friend,  who  is  always  up  with  the  lark, 
exposed  it  in  the  street  to  a  view  of  his  own  house  before  breakfast; 
and  after  our  meal  he  developed  it  himself  whilst  I  was  writing  a  letter. 
It  wu  a  lovely  morning,  and  all  ought  to  have  gone  right ;  but  presently 
he  came  into  me  with  a  metnl  countenance  and  the  following  strange 
story :— He  had  applied  the  pyro.  alone,  having  forgotten  to  add  the 
sifver,  and  this  had  brought  out  a  very  clean  and  perfect  image,  but  too 
thin  to  print.  In  order  to  intenaify  it  he  had  added  a  few  drops  of 
silver  to  his  developer  and  poured  it  again  over  the  plate,  when,  lo  I  the 
whole  tomed  as  black  as  ink  and  the  negative  was  ruined  1  What  could 
possibly  be  the  reasoii  T 

For  a  moment  I  was  puzzled ;  but  at  length  the  light  dawned  'upon 
me,  and  I  suggested  that  he  might  have  forgotten  to  add  the  acetic  aoid 
to:his  pyro.     This  actually  proved  to  be  the  case. 

What  I  chiefly  wish  to  point  out  from  the  above  experiments  is  that 
the  same  collodion  and  bath  may  be  made  to  serve  for  both  processes, 
wat  and  moist,  although  a  collodion  containing  more  bromide  and  leas 
iodide  would  be  better  for  moiet  plates,  and  that  is  why  ours  that  morn- 
ing were  oompftratively  so  slow.  If  our  bromo-iodised  collodion  had 
been  specially  prepared  for  the  moist  process  the  eicpomre,  with  the 
alkaline  development  preceding  the  pyro.  and  silver,  would  not  have 
exceeded  double  that  which  was  required  for  the  wet  plates. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Wute's  suggestion  that  I  should  publish  a 
second  ediUon  of  my  pamphlet  on  the  moist  processes,  the  question  for 
me  to  oonnder  i> — Would  it  pay  the  expenses  of  printing  and  adver- 
tising T  I  am  afrtud  it  would  not,  because  so  very  few  people  ate 
really  intereeted  in  thia  method  of  working.  Jnst  now  the  emulsion 
prooessee  srs  on  tiie  UtpU,  and  it  is  better  to  see  what  can  be  done 
with  them  than  to  issue  new  treatises  on  methods  which  are  not  gene- 


rally appreciated,  and  which  may  be  snperseded  by  some  wondioM 
new  discovery  in  emulsion  working.  If  a  moist  plate,  which  mi^t  be 
either  slow  or  rapid,  and  which  would  keep  for  a  day  or  two  and.  yiaU 
a  good  result,  were  at  all  in  demand  by  photogn^ihers,  a  aliilliiif 
pamphlet  in  irtiioh  a  good  process  of  preparing  aneh  a  fdste  wm 
described  might  possibly  sell ;  bat  nntil  the  want  of  the  thing  ia  mmc 
generally  felt  it  does  not  seem  to  be  advisable  to  publish.  If  we  ead 
follow  up  our  own  pet  process  perseveringly,  and  describe  from  time  to 
time  in  thig  Jmcmal  how  wa  get  on,  lliat  should  be  enough  for  tlw 
present. 

The  only  point  of  much  practical  importance  which  I  have  diaeoreirsd 
during  the  past  year  in  relation  to  washed  films  is  to  gin  np  the  %mb 
of  gutta-percha  washing  baths  and  use  glass  ones  ;  and  also  to  be  TCty 
particular  respecting  the  purity  of  the  wafhing  waters.  Orjroiuc  im- 
purities in  the/ri(  waahing  bath  seem  to  be  a  fertile  cause  at  fMlure, 
because  an  organic  compound  of  silver  is  formed  which  i>  highly 
mischievous.  According  to  my  own  experience,  it  is  very  important  to 
remove  every  trace  of  free  nitrate  from  the  Sim  before  applying  the 
organifier,  if  the  plate  is  to  be  kept  for  mmy  hours,  in  hot  vreBther, 
either  in  a  molat  or  dry  state,  or  if  it  is  to  be  developed  by  the  alkaline 
method.  But  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this,  because  the  principle 
was  discovered  by  Br.  Hill  Nonis,  and  confirmed  by  Major  Kuasell, 
many  years  ago.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  bnonide  of 
silver  not  only  does  ROf  require  free  nitrate  or  any  organic  oampomd 
of  silver  nitrate,  but  is  far  better  trithout  it,  the  film  being  more  sson- 
tive,  keeping  better,  and  developing  cleaner;  and  {uy  creed  oa  thk 
point  is  baaed  upon  a  number  of  experiments  .very  similar  to  thoas 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Berkeley  has  published  at  page  284.  Some  of  tbon 
I  will  describe  in  my  next  letter.  Xuosus  SoTTOK,  B.A. 

/une  16,  1874. 

STAINED  FILMS. 
To  lllK  Editoiis. 

O&NTLKHKK, — The  qneatioa  of  staining  the  film  vertut  backing  most 
be  one  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  you  may  find  room  fw 
a  few  words  from  me. 

Doubtless  aurine  has  inconveniences;  but  why  use  itT  I  have  bripn 
reoommeoded  roeeine  in  your  oolumns,  which  does  not  affect  the  aenm- 
tiveness  of  the  plate  at  all  (aurine,  indeed,  with  a  properly-made 
emulsion  doing  so  in  but  a  very  small  d^rea).  And  why  stain  the  JUni ! 
It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  stain  the  mAtlratimt,  and  then  to  lay  an 
emulsion  on  a  substratum  stained  to  any  depth  of  colour.  The  alcohol 
and  ammonia  used  in  developina  penetrate  throng  the  film,  and  bring 
away  all  the  coloor  from  the  substratum,  and  it  u  a  very  pleasant  way 
of  using  the  colour. 

We  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  those  who  first  led  us  to  statDii^ 
films,  in  place  of  uaing  the  meaay,  dust-prodnebg  baokinft 

The  backing  must  nave  something  glutinDnB  m  it.  When  dry  it 
powders  and  gets  on  to  the  film  ;  moisture  then  gets  to  it,  and  the  twck- 
mg  dust  adharsa  to  the  film  tenaciouily.  No  soft  brush  will  get  rid  of 
it,  ao  let  ua  do  away  with  it  if  we  can, 

WiU  Mr.  Stillman  make  a  contribution  to  emulsion  knowledge,  and 
tell  you  how  he  made  the  emnlaiona  giving  such  diSeremt  reaiuta  T  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  him  dearly  the  reason  for  the  variatiaB, 
and  your  readen  will  be  benefited  by  the  disonsaion. 

I  have  shown  to  yourselves  hew  to  a  oertain^  platea  oaa  be  inacle 
very  sensitive  and  giving  abundant  deoaity,  and  the  experience  sained 
in  working  out  thia  problan  will,  perhaps,  enable  me  to  acoount  lot  tba 
vanatioD  m  Mr.  Stilunan's  lemlti. — I  am,  yonra,  &c., 

Jmu  23,  1874.  _  H.  SnrABi  WoKILR. 

COEEECTION. 
To  (Ae  Editokii. 

OBHTLzmm, — Mr.  Sutton's  article  on  The  l^nl  Step  in  Photoffrvphle 
Chcmiitry  (The  BEtrnaii  Jourkal  of  PaoTOOBAFHy,  May  29)  contains 
an  allusion  to  Dr.  Liesigang,  which  should  not  have  been  made  on  the 
authority  only  of  a  third  person's  report. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  formola  which  he  attacks  ar«  these:  — 
Dr.  Liaaegang  gave  me  a  formula  when  I  was  at  Dusseldorf,  written 
hastily  on  a  scrap  of  newspaper,  intended,  I  suppose,  rather  sn^^jestively 
than  definitely  explanatory  of  the  subject  I  mqnired  about.  This  I 
wrote  down  from  the  orimnal,  which  was  afterward  thrown  into  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  when  the  proof  came  to  me  of  the  article  con- 
taining it  the  formula  was  so  mixed  up  from  misprints  as  to  be  utterly 
unintelligible.  Not  having  the  origimd  by  me  to  correct  it  by  I  made 
it  what  r  supposed  Dr.  Liesegang  intended  it  to  be.  He  has  sent  it  to 
me  again,  and  I  rewrite  it  for  Mr.  Sutton'a  benefit,  the  whole  thing 
having  passed  from  my  memory  Ions  ago.  It  ta  (2  Ag  NO,,  Ag  B^ 
copied  exactly  from  bialetter^^))ii;dil  f£allJi$^,^coi7ej:\piWH  by. 
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Mr.  Sotton  -will,  then,  plewa  Isrel  liii  eritiaUms  at  me  tor  not  itoppiog 
to  think  whether  bromine  iroa  >  mon»d  or  »  dyad,  oi  if  even  it  were 
not  >  rfryad,  which  I  think  moat  liktsly ,  &om  its  Bneceptibility  to  green 
&>Iiaga,  M  well  &■  from  the  oae  we  commonlj  put  it  to. 

!Dr.  LieaegBng  ia  te  too  good  &  chemist  to  make  himself  amenable  to 
mch  a  paragraph  aa  Mr.   Snttoa'a,   which  will  rest  quietly  on  mj 
ahotdder^  long  nsad  to  maoh  sharper  oritieiem. — I  am,  Tonra,  kc, 
W.  J.  Stillmah. 


COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  AND  UEEE  3WGABINQ. 


£onl  SuUoB.— "  A  DMk  man,  Mid'it  thanT" 
T*w«*.—   Ax,  my  Loid  t " 
XwrfSMltoii.— "H'ml  Tat  I 


Ui  Tola  Uch  pitilwd  « 


, „       jihiipnT*'Bp  ™r  Lord." 

Lord  SbUs^.— "  Filtb,  Uun.  If  tlut  bn  pnjliig  nuthlnki  m.  Nldlan,  ihi 
eblafsrt  Htoti  in  twmn.  Vit  thoii«tit  1  lliat  be  iwon  In  fwr,  and  aver  u  t 
eotf^tvd  H*>niiij  ai  qqjA  fttnld  aoma  Aand  mlgbl  cUlm  Um.    And  nr*i(  ^ 


.Lird  5aiU<]i.— 


y>rd,  tnihe.    Ha  eaUi  that  Hum  twud'it  bli  'oiliou,' 
I  ol  tnil  hnnuiBlif." 
1  'tit  olwr."— (lU  Plai/. 


To  tilt  EuiTOBa. 

GrENTLmsii, — The  editor  of  the  Ifeim  matt  aurely  be  beside  hinuelf 
with  wrkth  and  woDnded  vanity,  or  else  lost  in  incouceirable  depths  of 
atnpidity.  He  has  anmmoned  to  his  help  almost  half  the  alphabet  in 
letters  and  answer*  to  oorreapondeots,  and  has,  in  fact,  so  overdone 
that  kind  of  gnsbins  friendship  which  is  never  apparent  eioept  in  a 
man's  love  for  himself  that  few  even  of  his  own  readers  can  fait  to  see 
through  the  whole  thing.  The  abuse  ha  vents  through  "  Fair^lay  "  and 
other  of  his  f  anile  poppets  is  elaborate  and  coarie  but  most  amusing  to  see, 
and  his  correspondent*  must  have  more  faith  in  him  than  ever  Omar 
had  in  Mahomet  to  enable  tham  to  believe  that  it  is  gentle  and  all  that 
is  ipKid  to  (tall  people  bad  names  in  a  meek  way  for  telling  the  tratb. 
But  if  it  be  fan  to  this  editor  I  can  afford  it,  and  so,  I  suppose,  can  ^on, 
against  whom,  I  tee,  be  sneers  for  not  having  a  "  ri|^  of  a  reputation  " 
fur  inventing  aaythingi  tot  that  oan  be  no  stigma,  eeeuig  that  you  never 
claimed  to.  To  be  hnmble  chroniclers  of  what  others  have  done, 
withoat  envy  and  withont  partiality,  is  surely  better  than  to  itch  after 
eurunu  appropriations  each  as  this  collodio'chloride  episode  exhibits. 

Poor  fellow  1  I  repeat  once  more  the  editor  of  the  Newt  must  have 
beem  sorely  bit—so  sorely  that  I  feel  companotion,  and  would  have 
refrained  htim  molesting  him  again  but  for  bis  imputations  on  me  per- 
•i»tally.  I  say  "  his, "  necauss  the  artlaasness  of  his  chagrin  makes 
more  apparent  than  ever  the  aniformity  of  hand  and  brain  visible  in 
the  corrvpondenoe  paraded  in  his  oolamn*.  These  nickname*  and 
initials  are,  as  some  one  remarked  to  me,  likesotnanyaotiDgmarionettes, 
who  may  sing  songs  in  different  keys,  but  the  voice  and  the  words  are 
the  same.  Does  this  funny  editor  really  imagine  that  anybody  will 
belie-re  that  a  dozen  people  in  the  kingdom  care  two  straws  for  him  and 
the  coUodio- chloride  qnackery,  or  that  half  as  many  people  would  take 
the  trouble  tu  hunt  over  the  Medical  Dinebrry  for  my  name  T  That 
touoli,  and  the  auotuoas  objurgations  founded  on  this  n«io  disoovery 
paraded,  is  just  one  degree  too  artful,  and  completes  the  round  of 
indicatioD*  by  which  the  whole  fabric,  built  so  laborionsly  in  a  kind  of 
intellectual  wattle  and  daub,  is  seen  to  be  but  as  a  child's  house  of 
cards  which  the  hand  of  a  diligent  workman  has  piled  np_  rer^ 
ugenioQsly,  but  which  a  breath  irill  OTerthrow.  Ob,  but  the  joke  la 
rarel 

It  is  most  true,  indeed,  that  my  natne  is  not  in  the  English  Mtdkai 
Drrfclory,  nor  in  the  Scotch,  nor  in  the  Irish  for  that  matter,  and  for  a 
very  goml  reason  with  which  the  editor  oE  the  Anns,  of  all  men,  ought 
to  aympathise.  I  remember  years  uo  the  grin  that  spread  over  a 
■worthy  man's  face — one  biglt  in  his  profession— when  1  asked  inaocentty, 
seeiDD  the  "  M.A."  largely  displayed  {I  was  new  to  England  then)  — 
"!■  the  editor  of  the  Sewa  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge  man!"  This 
gmtleman  was  not  elegant  in  his  manners— not  nearly  up  to  the  ideal 
stsodard  which  this  model  editor  sets  up  and  follows  not,  for  he  had 
risen  from  low  estate— and  be  therefore  put  hie  finger  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  and,  with  a  wink  and  a  emile,  answered 
'  — "Neither,  friend;  he's  a  TovAer  man."  Then  there  broke  out  a 
eacfainnation  load  and  long,  which  tbe  editor  of  the  Keicf  may  perhaps 
thiak  tmcfUed  for,  and  which,  if  he  brings  before  his  alphabet  of 
upholders,  may  evolve  out  of   the  depths  mnoh  highly-proper  oorras- 

Sandence  and  pretty  swearing  in  it*  rebuke.  Ought  the  pseudo-aoademio 
agree  of  a  pott  discoverer  of  coUodio-chluride  to  be  taaghed  at  1  Horrible 
thonsht  I  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  "Fairplay  "  has  another  dip  into  bis 
ChilSt  Firtl  Book  of  Natural  Hiatory  for  an  illnsttstion  of  tbe  fair 
beaaty  of  tbe  editorial  attribute*  made  fun  of,  and  the  opposite 
qualities  of  those  ^ilty  of  that  sacrilege.  Alas  1  for  tbe  woes  attached 
to  dubious  honour. 

Now,  tbe  fact  is  my  degree  is  not  a  "  Towhr"  aae,  althongh  it  may 
be  American.  In  so  far  as  it  is  American,  however,  it  places  tbe  editi)r 
d  theJiretMandmyseUiatbesamebos;  and,  were  I  fooliih  euoush  to 


u  finding  bis  n 


take  tba  tronble,  I  would  have  as  mnoh  difficulty  in 
OD  the  rolls  of  airr  British  university  as  he  bad  b 
English  Medioat  Dirtetory,  "M.A."tbongh  he  be.  A*  to  our  respec- 
tive ments — apart  altogeUier  from  the  sordid  question  of  price— 1  will 
moke  bold  to  say  that  I  have  cured  Gftyfold  more  patients  in  my  time 
than  this  editor  has  discovered  processes,  even  if  we  include  oollodio- 
chloride.  That,  a*  anyone  will  own,  is  pntting  it  modestly  ;  bat  it  I 
add  that  I  do  not,  even  yet,  despair  of  curing  one  more  of  on  niifortunat« 
propensity,  people  may  think  me  ambitious  or  over-confident — so  I  will 
not  add  it      H"*  "-;- .' •■■ — i™. •■ 

could  manage  to  relieve  him  of  the  ra 

His  whine  about  the  " long-eiploded  misstatements"  as  to  the  real 

posMsed  [ike  himself  of  a  fixed  idea  which  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
pernicious  monomania.  It  can  only  be  due  to  some  such  state  of  mind 
that  letters  still  upholding  this  editor's  claim  with  frantic  assaranee 
appear  in  the  Neat  whenever  a  doubt  is  hinted.  I^t  anybody  should 
be  deceived  by  these — a  thing  I  very  much  doubt — I  append  to  this  letter 
the  portion  of  M.  Oaadin's  article  published  in  the  NoM  of  Augolt 
23,  1861,  which  describes  tbe  process.  If  all  that  this  editor  dis- 
covered three  years  after  is  not  there,  except  what  bis  friends  by  bis 
own  admissioa  afterwards  suggested  to  him,  then  he  invented  the  pro- 
oess,  and  chemeek  "Billingsgate"  of  himself  and  alphabet  of  marionettes 
is  so  far  justiSed  in  that  it  is  merely  the  expression  of  an  injured  perstm 
speaking  after  his  kind ;  but  if  it  be,  then  they  are  tbe  greatest  dirt- 
flingers  of  the  age  at  a  non  inventing  generation  onanbitiMi*  to  rise  by 
appropriations.     That  is  the  simple  issae. 

Substitute  coUodio-ohloride  for  "  photqgene"  and  yon  have  below  an 
exact  deacription  of  the  process  claimea  by  the  editor  ot  tbe  Newt. 
It  is  true  that  M.  Oandin  details  how  he  made  an  iodide  of  silver  film, 
or  a  coUodio-iodide  of  silver ;  bat  the  method  for  the  two  is,  as  he  says, 
the  same,  only  Ibat  a  eldoride  is  added  to  the  solution  instead  of  an 
iodide  when  a  oollodio- chloride  of  silver  mixture  is  required.  No  tyro 
could  by  any  possibility  mistake  tbe  direction*  i  and  after  that  publi- 
cation no  sane  person  would  claim  the  thing  as  a  new  invention.—!  ao), 
yours,  ko.,  Ebnbt  Edward  Tuoicpsoir,  M.D. 

June  22,  1ST4. 

"  I  have,"  says  H.  Oaudin,  "prepared  two  pfaotogeusa  with  oclladlan- one 
with  iudtda.  tha  othrr  with  chloride  of  lilver  as  a  buii.  Tbe  phologeoe  with 
liidide  of  ■ilver  fi  eomstinin  aa  sMiiiCiva  as  a  wat  oollodron  plate.  It  may, 
-       -  ■- ,_J4 


fh^ 


tharefora,  be  used  for  taking  nairativea  on  paper  in  the  camera,  or  a 
potitivs  print*  vrltb  a  short  eiposura  and  upon  very  Urfc*  ehesft 
phutngena  with  cbtoride  of  ailvar  miy  ba  used  ■■  a  sabstitale  for  ordlMry 
poaitiva  paper  fur  amall  piolurea,  Amstfur)  will  Sod  jt  vary  oonvenjant  lot 
that  purpaie.  Tha  pboloiienfl  with  collodion  aihiblti  diaerent  properttw, 
Bocoraini;  si  thty  are  applied  to  the  glau  or  paper.  UpaaglaH  the  Iman 
davelopes  very  feebly  and  nparflcially.  The  photogene  is  almoat  Impenetnue 
to  daveloplng  Sfiants.  This  ii  nnfurtnnata.  becmiaa  bot  for  that  It  woold 
realise  a  Inng-souRht-for  dry  oollodlnn.  We  ahsll  arrive  at  that,  no  doubt, 
by  imparting  to  it  tha  pnrosUy  vhieh  it  BcijDireB  when  iiprsad  on  paper. 
I  prepare  the  oollodlan  photoKene  by  diaaoliinp  uiirate  ol  silver  tn  hot 
aloihol  with  a  few  drupa  of  water,  and  addinic  this  alcohol  t  >  common  plain 
collodlun.  The  mlitnra  most  be  well  shaken  in  order  to  lacirporals  the 
nilnle,  which  is  only  ilightly  SDlubls  with  tha  DullDdt.u.  While  ahaUug  the 
bottle  add  10  it.  fruui  time  to  time,  a  tew  drops  of  commoD  iiidiaed  oallodiaa, 
which  renders  U  mora  and  more  opaline.  As  soon  ai  the  miiturv,  when  spread 
npun  glau,  aihiblt*  the  appearance  at  a  hamogenaoua  film  of  eiolted  Iodised 
collodion  it  is  ready  tor  use,  provided  the  nitrate  ot  silver  be  in  Bioea*.  •  •  • 
The  collodion  pbutogene  with  chloride  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  ODly  the 
collodion  mutt  contain  chloride  of  ammonium." 


ANBCDons  or  ah    Ambiucak  Statouah. — Hr.   M.    F.    Simon*, 

writing  to  Anthmiy't  Photographic  BatUtin,  says: — "My  likenas*  of 
Mr.  Clay,  which  ha*  elioiteii  so  many  encomiams  from  the  pre**,  and 
which  yon  have  been  kind  enough  to  criticise  so  favourably  at  a  valaable 
likeness,  is  still  more  valuable  for  having  associated  with  it  a  pleasing 
and  charaoteriatic  anecdote  of  that  great  statesmaD.  This  anecdote 
mode  such  a  strong  impressioa  upon  my  memory  at  the  time  a*  being  ■ 
most  elegant  impromptu  that  I  am  able  to  give  it  to  you  verbaUin,  ' 
although  it  has  been  several  years  since  it  happened.  At  the  time  I 
took  this  picture  of  Mr.  Clay  he  woa  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and 
was  accompanied  to  my  gallery  by  a  Mr.  Potter,  one  of  his  warmest 
friends.  As  Mr.  Potter  and  I  were  about  arranging  Mr.  Clay's  drapei; 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  choice  of  position.  His  prompt  answer  was — 
'  None  whatever,  sir.  I  am  bat  Clay  in  the  bauds  of  a  i'oUrr;  let  him 
mould  me  as  he  will.'    When  I  sent  to  yoa  a  short  time  since  a  photo- 

Srapb  of  Mr.  Clay  t  did  not  think  to  mention  that  it  was  a  copy  oC  tbe 
aguerreotype  alluded  to  in  this  anecdote.  Yon  douhtles*  have  noticed 
by  this  picture  the  apparently  careles*  manner  Mr.  Clay  wore  his  shirt 
collar — one  end  up  and  the  other  down.  This  was  caused  by  the  habit 
he  had  of  carrying  his  head  a  little  to  one  side.  But  Mr.  Clay  at  one 
time  assigned  to  ic  quite  a  different  cause.  To  a  lady  who  asked  him 
why  he  wore  his  collar  one  side  standing  up  and  the  other  lying  down, 
he,  in  his  usnal  pleasant  mauner,  said— 'I  will  tell  you,  madam;  my  wife 
prefers  it  one  way  and  I  the  other,  and  in  n  spirit  of  compromise  I 
wear  it  to  suit  as  both.'    Eovr  Clay -like  1    J  rery  well  reooUeet  tlM 
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great  difionltv  I  had  is  ^ting  Hr.  Clay  into  my  gallery  to  ait  for  tliij  I 
picture — hiM  anort  itay  id  the  city,  where  ha  waa  alwuya  a  welcome  ! 
gaeat,  being  ao  mnch  occupied  with  liia  frieada,  and  alio  that  when  he  i 
came  I  waa  engaged  preparing  to  ait  a  lady.  She  bad  Juat  finiihed  her 
toilet,  and  waa  patiently  waiting  to  be  'pictured  on.'  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Clay  had  but  libtle  time  to  gpare,  and  that  if  he  had  had  plenty  of 
it  the  committee  in  whoae  oharge  he  had  been  plaoed  were  too  ready  to 
appropriate  it  to  their  own  purpoaaa.  Knowing  thia,  and  fearing  the 
conaequeucea  of  a  delay,  I  aaked  the  lady  if  ahe  would  be  kind  enough 
to  wait  whiiat  I  sat  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  hers  by  appointment.  To  tua 
abe  very  cheerfully  conaented;  bat  Mr.  Clay,  overhearing  the  conver- 
•ation,  at  once  aaid,  '  No ;  I  ^wayi  make  way  for  the  Udiet.  I  oaa 
wait, '  I  relate  thia  little  incideat  to  ahow  the  liind  feeling  and  tme 
politeneaa  of  Mr.  Clay;  for,  though  he  waa  bo  very  much  preaaad  for 
time,  yet  he  waa  not  willing  that  anyone  ahould  be  kept  waiting  on  hi* 
account.  The  lady  appreciated  thia,  and  laaiated  upon  Mr.  Clay 
Bitting  firat." 

SufDABic  iin>  Btptoa  VutiiaH. — F.  M.  Spencer,  in  the  Photo. 
Mosaief,  writaa  : — "  It  oconrred  to  tne  that  a  few  words  uid  a  formnla 
(of  vamiah  for  positivea  and  negative*  loi^ht  hrip  aome  troubled 
brother.  Having  experimented  with  a  variety  of  game  to  praotically 
aacertlun  their  qualities  for  the  purpoae,  I  came  to  tbe  aoncfnsiaa  that 
•andarao  and  benzoin  in  equal  pacta  were  beat  euited  for  all  kinda  of 
everyday  work.  Sandarao  alone  I  foand  to  make  a  hard,  gloasy  vamieh 
that  would  not  aoften  by  heat,  bat  waa  anre  to  crack  and  apoil  the 
pioture  after  a  few  monthi,  or  even  weeka  in  many  inatancea.  Benaeia 
alone  made  a  tough,  permanent,  poliahed  film,  but  would  aoften  in  the 
ann,  ao  I  thoaght  I  would  combine  the  qualitiea  of  the  two.  Having 
fo«nd  equal  parta  to  ba  the  right  proportion  I  have  aettled  on  the 
toUowing  formula : — 

JJoohol(9Bperaent.)    16  ouncea. 

Gum  aandarao SOOgnung. 

Oum  benzoin    800      „ 

Diaaolve  by  frequent  abaking,  and  allow  it  to  atand  two  or  three  days 
to  aettle;  decant  or  Biter  the  clear  solution  and  add  four  ouncra  of 
cUoFoform,  and  you  have  aa  good  a  vamith  aa  an  operator  can  deaire, 
Odc  drachm  of  oil  of  lavender  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  if 
deaited,  but  a*  it  it  llowly  volatile  it  aaema  to  be  an  objection,  aod  in 
DO  way  improvea  the  vaniiab.  I  niually  warm  my  plate  and  dry  by  a 
gentle  beat.  To  get  a  aurfaee  for  retouching  vamiah  a  sheet  of  glaas, 
and,  when  hard  and  cold,  start  a  spot  upon  it  with  a  little  powdered 
reain,  after  which  the  ball  of  the  finger  will  be  sufficient  to  gather  the 
flonr  of  faraiah,  to  ronghen  the  varnish  wherever  it  may  be  needed,  and 
by  thia  method  I  obtain  the  beat  possible  surface  for  the  pencil ;  but  it 
i«  not  nectatary  that  the  aarfaca  be  f^ond,  I  have  worked  nicely  upon 
the  polished  surface.  I  recommend  this  varnish  after  an  ezperieooe  with 
it  of  three  year*.     Try  it." 

EXCHANGB    COLUMN. 

No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  these  announoementa ;  but  in  no  oaae 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  affertd  for  aalt,  that  tveiog  done  at  the 
•mall  ooat  of  one  shilling  in  oar  advartiaing  pages.  This  oolnmn  is 
devoted  to  exchanges  only.  It  is  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  persoD 
propoaiDg  the  exchange  be  given  (althoagh  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion, if  a  nam  de  jrfume  ba  thought  desirable),  otherwise  the  notice  will 
not  appear. 
An  U  X  9  iDofaes  glass  bath  will  be  excbanmd  for  a  good  watertight  balf- 

platelMta.— AddTMs,WiLLiiKBiitROW,  photognpher,  Llandndno,  Walea. 


AN8WBR8  TO  G0RRB8P0NUBNT8. 

ii>  ielh  lidti  «f  tht  paptr. 


r  OarrupandmUthaald  ni 


Tsqniremnit  throagh  our  adverttaing  oolomns. 
B.  J—  The  lens  marked  No.  4  will  prors  to 

arrivtuK  at  tbia  oonolnsion  is  the  slmplt 

apn'turs  to  focus. 
T.  EvaNB. — Any  rauunrller  in  ClarksDwell  will  prepare  for  yon  tablats  of  tbe 

kind  Ton  rpqaire.    Ws  infer  to  aiu^le  spodmens ;  of  the  wholeacle  trade  * 

Uila  ifescripticn  of  work  wa  know  nothing. 
W.  MAOiKDOa.— There  la  no  work  ■peciailr  devntad  to  photolithography 

orrtainly  there  la  nn  pablieation  uf  the  nature  of  a  miuiuid.     Moat  uf  tho 

rrferred  tii  by  yon  aa  adiiptine  photntithngrraph)'  aa  h  pnifraaioa  hiivii  acquired 

Ihpir  inf  irmatiou  from  accaaianal  articlci  on  the  sul^ect  which  have  appeared 

P.  R,  H.— Ws  adviaa  you  to  obtain  tha  speciacatinn  nf  the  patent  (whioh  can 

'"     '  "        '  ■■  la^thfro  described  with  one  of  a 

svsnl  year*  befurc,  and 

w  public  properly  and  unfettered 


W.  S.S.-L  A  leu  of  aiglktean  inehss  foms  wHI  give  bylsrthabsatfidns. 

By  using  tha  aevan-Ioch  lans  it  wlU  b*  DMsaaary  la  enlarn  Iha  pietin.f-1 
To  obtain  the  aiie  of  image  wonted  a  twcmty-two  in«h  Was  uaw  wU  ba 
required. 

PaovEasioHAL.— Wa  cannot  adviaa  in  tha  matter,  tha  aobj^eot  beli^  ow  ba 
lawyer.  If  you  have  undertaken  to  teach  your  apprentio*  the  prinafls* 
and  praatioe  of  pholngraphy  in  all  its  brancbea.  and  have  tailed  to  ralU  yoat 
engagement,  then  it  appeara  to  US  that  be  Is  somewhat  joatlSed  la  ik* 
CDUne  hs  hat  adopted. 
.  B.— To  obtain 

ought  to  be  aim , . , ,— , . „-.-     -  - 

mercury  Lo  remain  on  the  aurtuie  until  it  beoomes  white.  Wash  Ihoronglil^, 
and  then  apply  ihe  diluted  aulphida  of  ammonium.  In  this  my  yon  «UI 
obtain  an  inteniielj<deep  brown  deposit. 

[aaiiHOB  OH  THE  FiLH.— During  the  laat  tbree  or  foor  weeka  «•  ham 
reesived  an  miuanal  nnmbar  of  eompiaints  btaa  photc^raphera  tdaltte  to 
sniAtoe  markings  <m  tha  ooUodlon  film.  Three  have  written  to  na  to  m  that 
by  adopting  a  suggeation  we  msde  in  our  oolaon  of  "  Answers  to  Cosna- 
poadenta  "  a  abort  time  sinos— namelr,  to  add  a  few  diopa  of  Watac  to  |ke 
coUodioD— they  have  got  entirsly  lid  of  the  annoyanoa. 

Sbhsx.— The  indiatiDetness  of  the  Image  arises  fh>m  its  being  cnl  c 
From  your  deaanption  of  the  less,  aad  takinf  '  '  -  ■■  -■^-  -  • 
fuons,  «a  Imagine  that  ft  haa  been  intended  I 

telescope.     As  objactivsa  of  thia  kind  an  always  o   _ 

"--  -'lual  and  chemical  feciare  not  oainddent,  and  henoe.  in  maldiu:  osa  of 
t  be  made  for  tha  wbnaot 


ing  into  ooQiidoatian  its  lung 
1  ta  tarn  the  olgaot-glaaa  ctf  % 
Iways  ovar-oarraated  far  ealnar 


photugrapbio  purfHSes,  due  aJloi 


Having  made  such  allowonoa  it  will  than  preduee  ahaip 


Ascot.— It  is  not  i: 
tion  of  a  silvering  sulutioi 
cyanide  of  pataaalnm  is  recommended  by  nearly  all  the  wrilera  on  thia 
subject,  wbila  aome  advise  that  cyaoide  of  silver  obtained  by  careful  pre- 
cipiiatinu  be  used  instead  uf  the  oiide.  We  have  hsd  much  eiperienoe  with 
boib,  sad  also  with  one  prepared  in  a  far  simpler  and  more  eoonuouoal 
mannar,  viz.,  by  pooriiig  mto  some  old  nitrate  tiath  solution  enongb  of  a 
rather  itrong  soludon  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  radissolve  Ihe  oopii4M 

Credpitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  which  is  thrown  down.  As  soon  as  thellqaid 
ss  become  qnite  ol«r-~which  it  does  when  enongb  oraatde  haa  bessi  aMSd 
—it  is  ruuly  for  being  used  fur  elaatrOBlating.  although  it  will  be  as  atnstg 
as  to  render  it  deairabla  to  add  sbont  four  or  six  times  Its  volume  at  walac. 
Silveriag  solution  prepsred  in  this  way  will  rsmaln  good  for  ysara. 

Antbont'b  Prize  PitTTORn.— Through  the  oonrtesy  of  Maaus 
Aothony,  of  New  York  we  have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  oai»- 
fully  examining  three  of  the  portraita  which  obtained  the  primm  ao 
liberally  offer^byMr.  Anthony.  Twoof  them  are  by  Mr.  Ontekwnst, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  other  being  by  Mr.  Barbydt,  of  Bocheater  (U.S.). 
For  exqnisite  modelling  and  delicacy  of  execution  we  have  never  aeoi 
any  pictures  tluer  than  the  two  charming  portraita  of  children  by 
GutekuDst ;  and  we  imagine  that  if  a  few  pictnrea  of  thia  elaaa  wars 
sent  to  the  annual  exhibitioD  of  the  Photi^rapbio  Sooiety  of  Ijoudon 
they  would  cause  a  aenaation.  These  prixe  pictures  may  be  Men  at  oor 
Publishing  Office. 

HEETINOS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEE?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT, 

For  ton  Wtikt  tndinf  Jv*  31,  1874. 

Observations  taken  st  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  BxawAftn,  Qpticisn. 
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A  DRY  ATMOSPHERE  A  CAUSE  OF  IMPERFECT 
PRINTS. 
DnuKo  T«Tj  dry  wsftther  ta^aj  pbotottMphio  priotera  experience 
diffionltj  in  obtaining  prints  free  from  an  objeoiionable  mealj  tuae. 
Without,  bonoTflr,  obanRinfi  in  Uie  least  degree  Ibeir  meLtiod  of 
m>r1d»fi,  this  ma*line«s  diaappeara  tvlian  the  intense  dryness  of  the 
■tmoapliere  is  roplaoed  bf  a  mediam  amonut  of  bnmidily. 

It  ia  not  anffidenllj  well  known  tlist  printioff  paper  wlicn  per- 
feeltj  dBaieoated  doea  not  anawer  so  well  aa  nlien  not  tliorouRhly 
dii«d.  Ererj  pLgtograpbio  experimentalist  ia  aware  tliat  moist 
ehloiide  of  silver  is  far  more  senailire  than  dry  chloride,  and 
that  this  seiiNtiveiieas  ia  k'^b^'It  increased  bjr  tlie  prpsenoe  of  a  ellHlit 
■xcus  of  nitrate  of  ailTsr — a  fact  very  clearly  demnDstraled  by 
Eenchell  and  liis  eon/rim  at  a  period  when  photography  was  very 
jonthful.  Indeed  one  uf  the  very  £rat  applicationa  of  iflass  as  a 
medium  opon  which  to  receive  a  photographic  image  waa  by  placing 
a  plate  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water  oonlaining  chloride  of 
I  nlrei  in  auapension.  and  allowing  the  atoma  to  aetile  sliiwly  down, 
I  Kaato  Ibrm  an  aniform  layer  upon  the  aurface,  which,  however, 
wu  not  senaitiva  nnlil  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
■ilTer.  Certain  photographic  surfaces,  auch  as  biohromated  filma, 
ire  more  sensitive  when  dry  than  when  wet ;  and  the  same  may  be 
stdd  of  certain  CDnditions  of  surface  Qpoa  which  bromide  of  silver 
forms  the  aanaitive  material. 

Between  the  chloride  of  ailver  npoa  albnmeuiaed  paper  when  used 
■bwktalj  dry  and  the  same  when  not  quite  freed  from  moisture 
there  ii,  aa  wo  have  aaid.  a  great  diSerenoe — the  former  yielding  a 
print  slow  to  tone,  and  which  gives,  after  all,  a  mealy  image,  nhile 
tbe  latter  ia  free  from  this  imperfection. 

The  fullowinf;  experiment,  ivhioh  was  conducted  by  a  profeasional 
friead  of  much  experience,  will  prove  of  great  value  to  those  who 
neat  witli  any  toning  difficulties,  more  especially  in  dry  weather;  and 
it  will  prove  an  answer  to  several  correapondeuts  who  have  recently 
b«eB  troubled  with  mealiness  and  want  of  brilliancy  in  their  prints. 
Tbe  gentleman  in  queation  was,  a  few  summers  ago,  nearly  driven  to 
diitraotion  in  oousequenoe  of  tliis  annoyance.  Ha  had  recourse  to 
different  aamples  of  paper,  new  baths,  and  various  mellioilB  of  trent- 
ment  in  order  to  exorcise  the  malefiueut  power  by  which  he  was  sub- 
iuted  to  80  much  trouble;  but  all  without  avail.  Observing  the 
inarksd  similarity  of  the  behaviour  of  hia  prinla  nith  some 
pnnted  upon  paper  preserved  for  a  short  time  in  a  Marion  preaerva- 
bvs  ease,  he  waa  led  to  reflect  on  the  probable  cause. 

^sitiva  paper  preserved  in  a  Marion  case  becomes  thoroughly 
driad  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  powerful  dealccating  agent,  audi  as 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  in  many  instances  it  fails  to  yield  a  aalis- 
lutory  print  naleas  a  moderate  amount  of  time  shall  have  been 
■llowed  to  elapse  between  its  removal  from  the  case  and  its  exposure 
Qndar  the  negative.  Bearing  in  mind  that  tbe  atmosphere  had  been 
oiiusultj  ifj  ff,f  aome  time  previous  to  his  encountering  tliese 
inniiDg  difSenlties,  it  occurred  to  him  that  not  only  would  the  paper 
he  abaormally  dry,  but  the  printing-frames,  pads,  and  all  their 
'""^■''uidiiigs,  woDid  be  in  a  limilai  condition.    To  teat  tliis  point 


the  following  experiment  waa  tried; — A  coal  cellar  in  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  house  waa  subjected  to  a  thorough  ayringing  with  cold  water, 
and  in  this  damp  chamber  a  selected  and  marked  doien  of  printing* 
frames,  with  their  pads,  were  placed  for  a  night.  In  the  morning  a 
certain  mnrked  portion  of  the  ordinary  seuBitieed  albumen  paper 
waa  also  placed  in  tlie  cellar  for  aboot  half-an-hour,  or  until  it  had 
lost  that  extremely  lioruy  surface  by  wliich  it  was  charaoteriaed  when 
placed  in  the  damp  room.  The  materials,  thus  prepared,  were  now 
bended  over  to  the  printer,  who  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that  a 
marked  improvemeut  was  the  result.  The  prints  obtained  under 
tlie  pre-existing  circumstances  were  slow  to  tone,  and  as  objee< 
tionable  as  before:  while  the  other  paper  which  had,  with 
tlie  frames  and  pads,  been  auhjeoted  to  tbe  influence  of  the  moiat 
atmosphere  printed  brilliantly  and  rapidly,  and  acquired  a  fine  tone 
in  the  guld  batli.  All-  the  samples  of  paper  previously  laid  aside 
as  bad  were  again  tried  under  these  changed  ciroumatauoes,  and 
found  to  he  very  excellent. 

This  experiment  requirea  no  comment.  Thoae  who  have  recently 
written  to  ua  complaiuiug  of  the  so-called  inferior  quality  of  elbu- 
menised  paper  now  being  sold  should  repeat  tliia  simple  experiment, 
and,  as  a  oonaequeuce,  they  will  probably  find  that  the  real  eauas  of 
their  failure  lies  in  the  long-oootinued  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 


FLUORINE  AND  ITS  SALTS. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  element  fluorine — or,  rather,  we 
aliould  say,  some  of  its  compounds— in  photography.  We  will  ^vB 
a  slinrt  riiiumi  of  all  that  is  known  of  this,  tlia  most  mysterious  of 
the  simple  bodies.  Although  very  generally  diffused  in  nature,  so 
difficult  ia  llie  element  itst^lf  to  prepare  that  almost  everythiug  we 
know  about  it  ia  by  inference  and  analogy ;  in  fact,  the  moat 
important  contribution  towards  our  kuowledge  in  tliis  direetioa 
emanated  but  a  few  years  since  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Oore.  Its 
action  upon  almost  every  material  we  can  employ  in  the  form  of 
vessels  restricts  greatly  atiy  experiments  that  can  be  performed 
in  coQueoiion  therewith.  The  equivalency  of  fluoriue  even  haa 
been  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  every  analogy  aeems  to  plaoe  it 
amongst  that  well-known  halogen  group — ohlorine,  bromine,  and 

The  only  reason  for  considering  fluorine  as  a  member  of  another 
group  is  its  apparant  predisposition  to  form  double  salts  (therefore  it 
would  from  this  point  be  probably  diatomic),  and  also  the  divergenoa 
as  regards  the  analogy  of  the  silver  salts.  This  last  point  particnlarl/ 
interests  the  photographer;  becanae,  until  the  position  that  fluorine 
holds  in  connection  with  the  silver  compounds  is  uuderstood,  Iti 
action  ooD  hardly  be  controlled. 

We  have  staled  that  this  element  is  very  generally  diffused  in 
nature ;  but,  although  tliie  ie  the  case,  it  ordinarily  eauapes  observa- 
tion. From  tlie  fact  of  tlie  diffioulty  attending  the  detection  of  amall 
quantities  and  its  great  properly  of  combining  with  atlioa,  which  ia 
largely  present  in  almost  every  apparatus  in  use,  it  escapes  obaerva- 
tiou.   We  are  Guniliar  tvith  it  ia  Uio  ivell-knoTTU  miaeral,  fluor  spar. 
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Tbia  oountrj  is  particularlj  rick  In  fine  Bpeeimsns  of  crjatftls  of  flnor 
Bpar;  cryolite  alao— llta  donbla  Saoride  of  aodium  and  aluminium — 
f«und  ia  immense  beds  ia  Wast  GrsenUad,  and  uaed  for  the 
production  of  llie  metal  aluniiniiira  and  soda  salts,  ia  a  great  source 
of  fluorine.  Aa  illuBtraUng  tlie  general  difTueion  of  fluorins  in 
nature  we  may  mention  that  it  ia  a  unirersal  ingredient  of  bonei 
either  human  or  otlierwiae. 

The  fluorides  usually  found  in  commerce,  we  are  son?  to  ny, 
are  generally  extremely  impure;  and  in  all  photographic  experi- 
ments mads  witlk  them  it  would  be  better  to  prepare  tham  for 
oneself,  or  Ret  the  aaaistance  of  some  flrat-daaa  operating  ohemiat. 
Tite  probable  cause  of  Ibia  impurity  is  that,  except  fur  engrav- 
ing upon  glasa,  Uie  compounds  of  fluorine  Lave  hardly  any  appli- 
cation. 

From  tbe  recent  reaearchee  of  Gore  (Proeeedings  Royal  Society, 
xvii,  2S0)  the  bydrofluorio  acid  would  aeem  to  be  perfectly  analogous 
to  hydrochloric,  and,  by  inference,  fluorine  Tvith  cbloriue.  He  has 
determined  the  molecular  weight,  and  really  aeema  to  haTo  put  the 
queetion  of  tlie  atomicity  at  rest.  In  his  paper  he  enters  very  fully 
into  the  reactions  of  fluoride  of  hydrogen,  or  the  hydrofluoric  aoid, 
upon  other  substances,  and  Ibeae  experimenta  form  tlie  baaia  of  the 
following  remarks : — Tlie  chemical  reactions  which  can  afiect  the 
photographic  question  may  be  shortly  enumerated.  They  were 
determined  by  Mr.  Gore  in  connection  with  the  anhydrous  acid,  but 
apply  equally  to  the  dilute  acid,  except  as  r^ards  inteoaity.  Nitratee 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid;  whilst  lead,  barium, 
and  potaaaiam  salts  are  decomposed.  Some  ebloridea  are  unaffuoted ; 
but  the  olilorides  of  phoephorua  and  antimony — chlorides  of  the  alka- 
line metals — are  violanOy  decomposed  by  tlie  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
the  cliloratea  are  also  deaompoaed  with  evolution  of  chloric  acid. 
Bromides  behave  in  a  similar  manner  as  regards  this  acid,  potassium 
bromate  evolnag  bromine.  Although  some  of  tbe  iodides  remain 
unaffected  the  alkaline  iodides  are  violently  decomposed  by  the 
strong  hydrofluoric  acid.  All  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  bydro- 
fluaric  aoid. 

Tliere  are  many  other  reactions  deaoribed,  but  none  of  any 
apparent  interest  to  tbe  photographer,  if  we  except,  however,  tlie 
great  affinity  which  fluorine  aeema  to  possess  for  the  element  silicon 
and  ita  compounds.  The  very  strong  acid  ia  liighly  dangerous;  and 
even  au  acid  containing  thirty  per  cent,  should  be  handled  with 
eanlicn,  aa  it  ia  vary  corrosive. 

We  will  now  give  a  short  aocoant  of  the  most  interesting  fluorides 
with  a  view  to  tlieir  photographic  bearing. 

Fluoride  of  Hydrogen  CHydroJbiorio  AddJ,  H  P.— Gors  says 
that  this  acid,  when  found  in  commerce,  is  extremely  impure;  and, 
as  moat  of  the  fluorides  are  prepared  therefrom,  it  is  necessary  to 
purify  it.  He  gives  the  following  prooesa  for  purifying  it: — Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  ia  passed  through  tbe  commercial  acid  nntil  it 
smells  distinctly  of  that  gas.  The  sulphuric  and  silioofluoric  acid 
present  are  then  neutralised  with  a  little  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  the  liquid  ia  decanted  from  the  resulting  precipitate ;  removing 
the  excess  of  H|  S  by  a  little  carbonate  of  silver,  filter  and 
distil  the  filtrate  from  a  lead  retort  with  a  platinum  condenaei. 
Ita  chemico- electric  relation  to  some  of  the  most  important  metals  is, 
when  tried  witli  aoid  of  thirty  per  cent.,  in  the  following  order  :— 
Zinc,  magneaium,  alnminium,  cadmium,  Un,  lead,  silicon,  iron, 
mercury,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  and  g<dd. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  some  of  tlie  principal  salts; — 

Fluoride  of  Calcium,  Ca  F,. — This  is  a  very  insoluble  salt,  got 
by  precipitating  the  soluble  fluorides  by  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is, 
however,  slighily  soluble,  according  to  Wilson — namely,  one  part  in- 
two  tliouaand  parts  of  water.  It  diaaolvea  in  free  hydrofluoric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  ia  reprecipitated  on  adding  ammonia.  The 
native  calcium  salt  ia  fluor  spar. 

Fluoride  of  Cadmium,  Cd  Fi,  is  another  very  sparingly  soluble 
■alt.  It  is  more  soluljle  in  acidulated  aolutious,  but  is  almost  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  neutral  solutions. 

FotatHum  Salt),  K  F.— The  most  soluble  flaoride  known.  It  is 
deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water.  An  add  salt  may  he  also 
obtained,  according  to  Berieliua,  having  tbe  composition  K  H  F,. 


The  Sodium  Salt,  Na  F,  cryst&lliBes  in  white  anliydiona  eiibe^ 
which  are  soluble  in  twenty-five  parts  of  water. 

Fluoride  of  Siher,  Ag  F  2  H,  O,  or  Ag  F  H,  0,  is  a  solabl*  salt 
made  by  diasolving  carbonate  or  oxide  of  silver  in  hytlroflnoric  mat. 
This  solution  yields  the  fluoride  on  evaporation  either  in  a  vsLcnom 
or  by  concentration  over  a  water  bath.  The  dehydrated  cryatal^ 
when  left  for  some  time  in  the  vacuum  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  are  said 
to  be  converted  into  a  yellow  ozyfluoride  (Ag  F,  AgHO).  TIm 
same  compound  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  ia  strongly  eoneea- 
trated  over  a  water  bath.  It  forma  brass-yellow,  orystallina  qwDglea 
which  dissolve  in  water,  with  the  separation  of  oxide  of  mlver. 
The  solution  ia  also  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  whereas  tbs 
fluoride  is  not.  As  tbe  result  of  the  decompoaition  simply  aeems  Is 
consist  in  the  elimination  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  produclion  of 
a  "sub-fluoride"  of  silver,  it  is  a  queetion  how  far  the  aetiuio 
influence  ia  concerned  in  lis  formation. 

This  subject  requireg  further  elucidation,  particniarly  aa  it  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  tlie  decompoaiHun  of  the 
iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver.  Fluorides  have  been  pro- 
posed aa  accelerators,  and  it  ia  evidently  in  a  manner  cooneot«d  with 
the  relative  decomposing  action  of  ihia  enbatanea  on  the  hslogaa' 
salts  of  silver.  Tbe  results,  however,  have  been  aomeirhM  eea- 
tradictoiy. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  AN  OLD  BATH. 
OuB  American  brethren  are  undoubtedly  an  enterprising  people,  and 
know,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  nation,  how  not  only  to  "maka 
ends  meet,"  but  to  aecnre  a  gradually  increasing  balance  on  the  rig^t 
side.  The  inventive  faculty  lias  amongst  them  been  largely  cnlli- 
vated,  and  they  are  not  alow  in  turning  to  soooant  every  diMMveij 
tliey  make,  nor  alwaya  vary  particular  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inven* 
tion  thsy  introduce.  "  Things-new  and  old  "  are  equally  laid  ander 
contribution,  the  new  being  generally  preferred  when  it  can  be  had ; 
but  when  the  inventor  lags  behind,  an  old  idea  dressed  in  a  new  garb 
ia  boldly  made  to  do  duty  ag  the  "latest  discovery"  or  "last  new 
invention."  A  visit  to  any  ironmonger's  or  tool  drier's  establishment 
will  show  that  to  this  enterprising  turn  of  mind  we  are  indebted  for 
a  large  number,  especially,  of  the  little  things  which  go  so  fiu:  ta 
increase  our  comfort  in  the  mechanical  direction  generally,  and  aa 
examination  of  our  advertiaing  columns  wiTI  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  pliotographera  have  not  been  forgotten. 

The  latest  novelty  in  this  direction  is  what  the  inventor  ia  pleaaed 
to  call  "metallic  precipitating  bars — a  new  method  of  purifpng 
silver  solutions; "  and  tlie  method  of  using  them  seems  ao  eimpls 
that  we  need  never  have  a  bath  out  of  order  again.  The  direcliou 
are  simply  to  suspend  the  bar  by  a  atring  in  a  vassal  into  which  tbe 
solution  has  been  poured,  and  "  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  the  ailvec 
will  be  all  precipitated,  not  one  groin  need  be  lost — two  or  thras 
WBsiiinga,  and  dissolving  with  nitric  acid,  reducing  to  the  elrangUi 
you  require  with  water."  This,  of  course,  seems  quite  clear ;  but  aa 
we  had  acme  doubts  as  to  its  accuracy,  and  aa  a  Iriend  had  kindly 
handed  us  a  bar  for  the  purpose,  we  resolved  to  make  a  few 
experiments,  the  reaulta  of  which  we  tliink  may  be  of  some  nee  and 
interest  to  our  readere. 

The  "  bar,"  as  handed  to  us,  is  not  really  a  bar  at  all,  bnt  a  pieee 
of  greyish  white  metal,  which  looka  snspicioualy  like  our  old  friend, 
the  zinc  rod,  bent  into  a  |J  aliape,  like  a  horae-ahoe  magnet,  with 
ita  limbs  parallel,  for  oonvenienoe  of  hanging  it  by  the  string,  and 
weighing  10,810  grains.  The  bath  on  which  our  experiments  were  to 
be  made  was  an  accumulation  of  ITO  ounces,  and  contained,  as  we 
found  by  decumposing  a  portion  with  aodium  chloride,  sixteen  grains 

Aa  Boon  as  the  bar  was  placed  in  the  solution  the  precipitation  of 
the  silver  commenced ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  action  stopped,  aa 
tbe  silver  adhered  to  tba  surface  and  prevented  the  eontiiiuaaca  of 
the  notion.  A  shake,  however,  waa  sufficient  to  detach  it,  and  then 
the  action  wae  renewed.  At  the  end  of  tliirty  minutes — the  maxi- 
mum time  required  aocording  to  tlie  directioni— the  liquid  waa  lasted 
by  sodium  chloride,  and  found  to  be  atlU  rich  in  silver-  The  tost  wm 
repeated  hour  after  hour  for  three  days,  uid  even  then  the  vhtAt  had 
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not  b«en  thrown  down.  As,  howevw,  for  the  last  twantj-fonr  honra 
then  bad  been  no  perceptible  diminuUon  in  the  qnantity  of  oUtoride 
funned  by  the  teat,  we  oonclnded  that  the  bar  had  done  all  that  it 
coold,  and  bo  removed  it  and  had  it  oarefuU  j  weighed,  when  we  found 
it  had  loat  830  graina,  whieb,  as  the  combiniuf;  proportion  of  ziuo  is 
6G-2  and  that  of  lilrer  lOB,  represented,  or  ought  to  represent,  about 
1,363  Brains,  or  a  little  more  than  three  onnces  of  metallio  silver. 
The  li(|aid  and  deposited  silver  were  then  ponred  into  a  filter,  and 
when  the  former  had  sll  passed  throngh  the  latter  waa  waslied  till 
neiUier  HCl  or  NH  produced  a  precipitate,  shotviug  the  absence  of 
both  nitrates  of  silver  and  zino.  The  powder  was  then  dried  and 
fonnd  to  weigh  1,SS0.  The  filtered  liquid  was  then  treated  with 
Bodinm  cliloride,  which  tlirew  down  a  quantity  of  silver  chloride, 
weiguiog,  when  dried,  231)  grains — eqaal  to  173  grains  of  mettillia 
ailver.  This  was  not  muob,  certainly,  but  still  hardly  consistent  witli 
the  statement  of  the  inventor  of  tlie  bars  that  "  not  a  grain  need 
be  lost"  To  make  sore  of  the  nature  of  the  metal  of  wliich 
the  bar  was  composed  the  ealution  was  then  subjected  to  the 
usual  gronp  tests,  which,  as  we  had  suspected,  showed  nothing 
but  zinc. 

IHie  next  step,  according  to  the  instmctions,  was  to  dissolve  the 
precipitated  and  washed  silvei  in  nitrio  acid,  and  dilute  to  the 
required  strength  ;  but,  of  course,  we  knew  better  than  to  do  any- 
tliiog  of  the  kind.  The  object  of  the  whole  operation  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  organic  impurities  and  snperabnndance  of  silver  iodide ;  and 
B9  tliey  had  been  precipitated  with  the  silver  they  would,  of  course. 
Lave  been  again  dissolved  along  willt  it,  and  we  should  have  just 
ended  where  we  eommenced.  As,  however,  both  the  iodide  and  the 
organic  matter  are  easily  reduced  by  heat,  we  placed  the  powder  in 
tliecrucibleof  one  of  Fletcher's  iofjot  monlda,  and,  witli  the  heat  from 
one  of  his  hotblast  blowpipes,  in  lesa  than  ten  minates  got  two  fine 
ingots  of  diemioally-pnre  ailver,  weighing  nearly  three  ounces 
troy. 

Our  readers  may  suppose  that  onr  next  step  was  to  dissolve  the 
ingots  in  nitric  acid  and  so  convert  them  into  nitrate  of  silver ;  but 
wa  did  not  do  so.  We  have  long  passed  the  stage  at  which  a  photo- 
f^rapber  believes  that  he  &n  do  that  as  well  or  as  profitably  as  those 
whose  business  it  is,  and  so  we  simply  handed  them  to  a  refiner, 
w'lo  within  a  few  hours  sent  ns  their  value  in  cash,  at  the  rate  of 
six  shiUinga  and  eightpenee  per  ounce. 

Althongh  much  has  been  written  on  the  saving  of  wastes,  and 
many  workable  methods  have  been  suggested,  we  know,  from  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  profeasianal  photographers,  that  in 
many  oases  the  attempt  is  made  in  a  very  perfunctory  way,  and  in 
qoite  as  many  it  is  not  made  at  all ;  and  we  shall  hail  with  satisfoo- 
tion  tlie  introduction  of  the  precipitating  bars  if  they  be  the  means 
of  tnmiDg  general  attention  to  so  desirable  an  object.  In  even 
a  very  small  eatabliahment  the  oost  of  a  blaat  blowpipe  and  ingot- 
easting  arrangement — only  twenty-two  shillings — would  be  repaid 
by  a  vary  few  weeks'  saving,  while  in  some  eatabliahmenta  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  the  actual  waste  would  give  a  handsome 
aalary  to  an  assistant,  and  leave  a  large  margin  of  profit  to  the 
employer. 

THE  "PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN." 
Ik  ordar  to  prevent  our  readers  being  etartled  by  the  above 
novel^  we  hasten  to  explain  that  it  is  only  an  old  body  with  a 
new  name.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  formerly  known  as  the 
*' Pbotographio  Society  of  London,"  held  last  Tuesday,  at  which 
only  three  m  fonr  private  members  were  present,  a  portion  of  the 
officials  deemed  themselves  warranted,  not  only  to  assume  the  above 
high-aonnding  tills,  bnt  also  to  adopt  «n  bltie,  without  the  formality 
of  diMudon,  a  new  oonstitution  for  the  old  Society. 

That  it  was  neoessary  a  new  eonatitntion  should  be  framed  was 
anffiMsntly  dear  foim  the  rebellion  whioh  hod  arisen  among  the 
independent  members ;  and  the  marvel  is  that  a  system  involving 
the  government  of  the  Society,  the  management  of  ita  exhibitions, 
mat  the  distribution  of  medals  should  have  been  permitted  to 
.    naain  m  long  in  the  hulds  of  »  pnetieally  Hlf-eleoted  and  aalf* 


maintaining  "oliqae."  That  the  effioienoy  of  what  shonld  have 
been  the  moat  important  Society  in  the  kingdom  was  impaired,  and 
tliat  it  oeaaad  to  retain  ita  proper  weight  and  aathority  by  this 
syatematic  bod  management,  are  now  admitted  facts ;  and  when  the 
independent  members  claimed  that  the  whole  body  ahonld  select 
whom  they  pleased  to  govern  tlieir  afiairs  instead  of  a  narrow 
section,  the  wretched  system  collapsed.  The  "  clique,"  however, 
with  a  persistency  worthy  of  abetter  cause,  struggled  hard,  even 
risking  the  breaking  up  of  the  Society  rather  then  surrender  their 
power  ;  bnt  tliey  were  ultimately  obliged  to  succumb.  A  aeolion  of 
this  party  still  remains  in  authority  and  has  roaoaged  in  the 
conatitution  to  curtail  some  of  the  advantages  for  which  the 
reformers    contended.      U    is.   perhaps,    sufficient    tliat    the    old 

Itched  eyatem  has  been  abolished,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
tlie  members  if  the  new  organisation  ia  so  perverted  by  "  manage-  - 

"  and  "  wire-pulling  "  as  to  lead  to  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
past  ay  stem. 

What  ne  chiefly  complain  of  is  the  impoliey,  not  to  say  the 
iodeceooy,  of  lesa  than  a  score  of  persons  assuming  the  authority  of 
ng  a  new  code  of  laws  to  govern  some  tliree  hundred  members. 
It  was  of  the  ntmoat  importance  for  the  conaideration  of  eo  grave  a 
subject  that  the  new  code  of  laws  should  be  a  sufficient  time  in  the 
hands  of  members,  so  that  they  miglit  be  well  oonsidersd  by  them, 
that  ample  notice  should  be  given  to  every  member,  and  that  tlie  lime 
aeleetad  to  hold  anch  an  important  meeting  should  be  at  a  period 
when  photographers  would  be  sble  to  attend.  Hod  these  conditions 
been  complied  with  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  the  conclusions 
:ome  to  at  such  a  meeting.  * 

Instead  of  so  acting,  the  Council  seem  to  have  studionsly  ignored 
ill  these  neoeaaary  conditions.  Only  a  few  days  were  given  to  con- 
sider the  new  code,  whioh  was  enclosed  in  the  Society's  journal. 
The  contents  of  this  journal  were  published  before  it  itself  was 
issued,  and  was,  therefore,  an  additional  reason  why  it  might  remain 

ita  naually  unread  condition.  The  meeting  was  called  at  the  end 
of  iTuDe — a  period  of  the  year  when  it  is  notorious  tiiat  photo- 
giaphera  are  absorbed  in  their  avooatioaa,  and.  therefore,  pecuharly 
ill-suited  to  secure  a  fall  meeting.  Finally ;  the  postal-card  notice 
of  the  meeting,  which  for  montha  past  members  had  been  aoeuatomed 
ceive,  was,  either  from  aocident  or  design,  omitted  to  be  sent 
out.  Theee  cironmatances,  unitedly,  fully  accounted  for  not  so  many 
private  membem  assembling  as  might  be  counted  on  one  hand. 
All  these  things  were  urgently  pointed  out  at  tlie  meeting,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  poatpone  the  consideration  of  the  subject ;  but 
a  section  of  the  Council,  apparently  seeing  they  had  an  opportunity 
which  they  might  never  secure  again,  urgently  determined  to  carry 
their  point 

This  is  how  the  ruling  section,  which  brought  diaeredit  by  its 
"management"  on  tlie  "  Photographic  Society  of  London,"  com- 
mencea  its  new  career  of  "  managing  "  the  "Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain."  ^ 

Ik  a  leading  artide  in  onr  number  for  the  12th  nlt„  we  described  a 
method  of  improving  landscape  negatives  by  grinding  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  glass  by  msana  of  emery  powder,  with  which  prooeas 
we  sasociatad  the  name  of  Mr.  Valentine.  We  now,  in  justioa  to  a 
young  artist  who  oeoupies  a  high  position  in  photography,  Mr. 
William  Bedford,  supply  an  omisuon  in  that  aiUcIa,  which  we  do  by 
stating  that  not  only  has  the  method  there  described  been  success- 
fully adopted  by  Mr.  Bedford,  but  that  he  kindly  described  bia 
modiu  operandi  in  our  Almakic  for  1879.  We  were  aware,  and 
stated  so  in  the  artide,  that  the  method  which  we  then  commended 
had  been  published,  and  now  with  pleasure  supply  the  omission  we 
then  made  in  not  stating  by  whom  it  was  so  published.  The  quea- 
tion,  however,  still  remains  open  whether  the  balance  of  advantages 
will  be  found  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the  method  of  grinding  the  beck  of 
the  negative  with  emery,  so  as  to  give  it  a  biting  anrhce  on  which  to 

I  work  with  theblaoklead  pencil,  or  in  giving  the  reqnimte  "  tooth"  by 
the  apptioation  of  a  matt  or  "  ground-gloss"  varnish,  some  samples 
of  which,  we  know,  give  an  exceedingly  hard  film  which  bean  being 

'  wcBrked  on  with  the  plnmhsgo  penml  witlunt  abmiiMi.  ^^  -^ 
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NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HYGIENE. 
No.  It. 
All  obemieal  mbstanoes  ara  mote  or  less  mpable  or  affaating  the 
hnmao  orgaoiam,  uid,  properly  regulated,  tbe  diBlucbing  or  KcUve 
forcea  of  manj  may  become  powerful  agents  in  medicine.  Tbua 
totaj  agents  which,  administered  irratioDally  or  ia  too  aLrong  doses. 
would  at  OQce  arrest  the  vital  forces  of  life,  or  serioiisly  damage  the 
■TBtem  and  injare  heallb,  maj  be  actoaily  mable  as  most  valuable 
agents  in  arrestinu'or  curing  disease. 

No  doubt  all  ohemioal  compounds  are  not  of  the  same  strengtb, 
and  some  could  hardly  in  any  senss  prove  noiious  to  the  system 
unless  taken  in  impossible  doses;  but  there  are  certain  aabstances 
the  action  of  which  is  viulent  in  the  extreme,  in  nliioli  the  power  is 
■o  concentrated  that  the  slenderest  margin  suffices  to  divide  the 
noxious  from  the  beneficial.  Some  of  these,  for  instance,  corrode 
the  tissues  with  which  they  come  in  contact;  others  bore  tlieir  way 
ftlnoat  inatanUy  into  the  heart  of  the  organism  through  their  rapid 
•baorptioD,  and  either  affect  the  organs  of  the  circulation  or,  more 
daogetons  still,  influence  the  governing  agency  of  the  body — the 
aervoos  ayiAem.  Amongst  these  truly  poisonous  ohemioal  substances 
there  are  some  in  eonstant  use  in  photography,  such  as  cyanide  ot 
potaaainm,  nitrate  of  silver,  bichromate  of  potash,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  the  like. 

Porsning  his  remarks  on  tliis  snbject.  Dr.  Napias  offers  something 
wrath  stody  on  eaoh  of  these  agents,  which,  with  such  alterations  as 
_.-  _!.  »»-  ^ • ^^  jjj^,jg  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 


Speaking  of  ^onide.  Dr.  Napias  remarks  that  the  practice  which 
photographers  have  of  cleaning  silver  spots  from  their  hands  willi 
it  is  a  highly  dangerous  one.  And  it  is  eo  beoanae,  first  of  all, 
cyanide  is  on^of  the  most  virulent  of  all  poisons,  a  veiy  minute 
quantity  of  it  snfficing  to  destroy  life.  It  is,  besides,  a  poison  moat 
n^ly  absorbed  into  the  system,  so  that  its  effects  are  revealed  with 
Csufnl  prmn^titode,  giving  no  time  for  the  application  of  remedies. 
Henoa  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this  physician,  desirable  that  its  use 
■honld  be  discontinued  altogether  fay  photographers,  especially  as  it 
can  be  replaced  by  other  substances  which  will  do  its  work,  if  not  so 
rapidly,  as  well.  So  powerful  is  it  that,  as  photographers  wi" 
know,  it  can  work  serious  harm  to  the  system  by  mere  absorptit 
through  a  cut  or  an  abrasion  of  the  epidermis ;  and  the  apparent 
immnnity  with  which  people  often  escape  is  certainly  fallacious  as  a 
gauge  of  the  dauget  to  which  weak  or  sensitive  organisms  are 
exposed  by  the  free  use  of  snch  a  poison.  Photographio  workmen 
who  handle  this  poison  so  freely  are,  in  winter  particularly,  when 
their  hands  are  often  chapped  bom  the  wet  and  cold,  subject  to  a 
rer^  grave  danger.    These  open  wounds  are  so  man;  doors  of  death. 

It  is  usually  said—' '  But  fatal  accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence :"  and 
it  is  quite  true.  Death  does  not  often  ensue  from  the  handling  of  ihia 
poison ;  many,  on  the  oontrary,  seem  to  go  on  in  the  habit  with  the 
moat  absolute  impnnity.  But,  though  thie  may  seem  ooutradictory  to 
statements  of  danger,  there  are  other  sigus  often  overlooked,  and 
Uie  examples  of  paralysis  and  of  other  recurrent  nervous  affliotions 
ought  to  mske  workmen  pause  and  be  on  their  guard.  Although  at 
no  one  time  abeorbed  in  anffioient  quantity  to  cause  death,  or  even 
serious  or  perceptible  harm,  the  poison  ia  not  without  a  distinct 
noxious  effect.  Unfortunately,  people  are  not  heedful,  and  the 
oconrrenoe  of  fatal  aooidents  through  careless  use  of  cyanide  have 
no  power  to  correct  the  heedlessness ;  they,  in  fact,  rather  confirm 
it,  the  reasoning  being  that  "  if  snoh  an  one  had  been  as  careful  as  we 
are  it  need  not  have  happened."  So  also  with  suicides ;  cyanide,  of 
all  substances  used  in  photography,  gives  the  readiest  means  for 
those  who  are  tired  of  the  weary  fight  of  existence  to  accomplish 
their  cowardly  purpose. 

The  symptomaefmnide  poisoning  which  such  accidents  or  deeda 
display,  or  which  arise  from  the  voluntary  absorption  of  the  sab- 
stanoe,  it  is  well  that  photographers  ahotdd  know,  and  also  what 
means  are  most  available  for  cheoking  the  poison  should  be  under- 
stood, with  the  mode  of  administering  the  remedy. 

Tbe  first  efiTeots  of  a  cutaueons  abBorntion  of  cyanide,  or  of  its 
rejection  by  the  stomach  even  in  very  minute  doses,  ore  a  sense  of 
great  oppression  m  the  region  of  the  heart,  headaches,  vertigo,  giddi- 
ness, with  a  drowsy  fseUng  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  whioh 
is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  qniok,  but  always  broken  by  deep  sighs. 
If  the  dose  be  very  strong,  and,  above  all,  if  it  have  penetrated  tlie 
system  throngh  the  stomach,  the  sufferer  experiences  a  bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth,  a  burning  in  the  throat  and  in  the  region  of  tiie  stomach, 
and  a  desire  to  vomit;  an  unusual  quantity  of  saliva  la  secreted,  and 
diarrfacea  may  ensue.  The  pnlse  is  at  the  same  time  feeble  if  not 
inpercapUble,  the  sight  becomes  dull,  end  the  pupila  of  the  eyes  are 
dilated  tai  the  balls  look  enlarged,  iriiiltt  «  ooU  awent  brwla  (Mt  over 


the  body.  In  the  more  serions  eases  a  general  prostration  u  vimUs, 
broken  by  occasional  eonvnlslons,  niobou  beoomea  imposSUe,  — ' 
sensation  is  lost.  Death  ensues  in  a  state  of  syncope.  And  t 
symptoms  follow  each  other  with  a  fearful  rapidity,  hardly  leaving 
time  fitr  observutioD,  still  less  for  remedy. 

Wheu  restoration  does  take  place,  whether  from  insuSeienoy  at 
dose  or  by  skilful  and  prompt  application  of  remedial  measnres,  it  is 
never,  so  to  say,  complete.  The  man  does  not  become  what  he  was. 
Nervous  affections  continue  with  great  pereistence  and  for  a  very 

_  time,  and  consist  of  verligos,  difficulties  in  breathing,  and  even 
par'iial  muscular  paralysis. 

Should  cyanide  poisoning  ensue  from  an  act  of  impmdenoe — Back 
as  Uiat  of  an  operator  plunging  his  hand  wliile  chapped  and  raw  ii ' 
a  cyanide  bath — the  first  tiling  to  do  when  symptoms  of  vertigo 
disturbed  vision  appear  is  to  wash  the  sores  with  liquid  cfaloriDe 
(water  saturated  wiUi  chlorine  at  an  ordinary  temperature),  and  al' 
the  same  time  to  administer  about  half-a-drachm  of  the  solution  to 
the  patient  in  a  large  glass  of  water,  without  even  takinfr  time  lo 
melt  a  morsel  of  sugar  in  it.  Ley  Uie  sufierer  then  on  a  Iwd,  and 
cover  him  warmly  np,  placing  botiles  of  liot  water  to  his  feet  and 
along  the  body.  If  a  bed  be  not  handy,  the  nearest  couch  will  do  iC 
he  be  tlioroughly  enveloped  in  warm  wraps.  Let  tbe  windows  be 
well  opened :  for  air  is  as  essential  to  the  patient  as  best,  and  that 
of  the  purest  too.  While  tliisia  takiog  place  some  one  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  nearest  chemist's  for  a  drachm  or  so  of  laudanum.  A. 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea  should  be  mode  ready  with  eugar  and  aome 
or  brandy,  and  the  patient  be  made  to  awallow  a  cup  of  the 
or  the  other  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum  in  it  and  one  or  two 
spoonfuls  of  some  alcoholic  liquid— rum  or  brandy,  but  never  kind> 
(cherry  brandy).  This  dose  should  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  eveiy 
quarter  or  half-hour. 

When  aocideote  of  this  kind  manifest  from  tbe  first  symptot 
the  graver  kind — above  all,  if  the  cyanide  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach — a  drachm  of  tlie  chlorine  ought  to  be  administered  inter- 
nally without  a  momenta  hesitation,  and  tlie  patient  treatod  otlier- 
wise  as  above,  with  the  addition  that  he  should  be  made  to  breatin 
the  chlorine  frequentiy  by  saturating  a  cloth  with  it  and  holding  it 
under  his  nose.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  liim 
warm  and  to  give  him  free  sir,  and  the  tea  or  coffee  willi  spirita  and 
laudanum  ought  to  be  given  every  qusrter  of  an  hour  (not,  howeverj 
beyond  four  or  five  oups).  Every  five  mmntes,  too,  a  teaspoonfnl  m 
the  following  mixture  should  be  administered:— 

Liquid  chlorine  IJ  draclun. 

Chloride  of  ammonium 1        „ 

Sugared  water 8    ounces. 

As  Boon  as  some  symptoma  of  recovery  are  manifested  tha  landS' 
num  is  stopped  and  the  mixture  is  given  only  once  every  fifteen 
minutes.  Afterwards,  as  reoovery  proceeds,  every  lialf-honr.  A 
doctor  should,  of  course,  be  sent  for  while  these  things  ore  bwo^ 
done,  and  the  after-treatment  left  in  his  hands. 

As  an  antidote  to  cyanide  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  either  a  protoxide 
and  peroxide  of  iron  has  been  much  extolled,  and,  witliont  doubt, 
the  remedy  is  a  good  one ;  but  it  is  not  a  remedy  which  people  have 
ready  to  liand,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Napias  this  cure  is  not  se 
effectual,  the  oxides  of  iron  being  much  more  difficult  of  absorpttoa 
by  the  system  than  the  chlorine.  Ammonia  also  has  been  pruaed, 
and  juatly  so.  If  one  had  no  liquid  chlorine  at  hand  attempts  might 
be  made  to  make  the  poisoned  person  breathe  ammoniaoal  vapoury 
and  to  administer,  at  the  same  time,  fifteen  or  twenty  dro^  of  liqnor 
ammonia  in  a  glass  of  sweetened  water.  The  applioatioii  of  cold 
water  to  the  epine  has  also  been  said  to  have  been  useful  in  canes  of 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid  or  cyanide ;  but  it  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
desirable  to  follow  this  plan,  for  it  is  one  that  would  require  to  be 

Suided  in  its  application  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  probably  only  a 
ootor  could  say  whether  in  any  partioulai  case  it  would  be  valnabia 
otherwise.  Malapplied  it  tnight  do  grievous  harm  by  inducing 
>'  "tfrigeration  of  the  system  most  favourable  to  the  action  of  the 
The  means  here  counselled,  viz.,  the  use  of  chlorine  and  of 
laudanum  in  tea  or  coffee  with  rum,  are  not  only  the  best  and  moat 
efficacious — they  are  also  the  simplest  and  most  nandy. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  oyanide  poisoning  takea  ^aoe  witb 
extreme  rapidity,  andthat  adelayof  aminnte,  nay  even  of  »  seoond, 
in  the  appQcation  of  medical  treatment  may  prove  absolnlaly  irreme- 
diable. These  snbatanoea — chlorine  and  laudanum — are  in  alnrast 
every  laboratory,  and  the  means  of  cure  is  therefore  ready  to  band. 
It  is  at  this  cost,  however  (and  it  is  well  to  repMt  it  emphatUaS^, 
and  only  by  the  most  rapid  and  energetic  treatment,  that  there  is  any 
oliaoce  of  reeeus  from  the  clutches  of  this  poison ;  and,  meanwhile, 
its  use  in  photography,  might  be  entirely  superseded  by  liaimleM 
■gaats.     It  is  not  only  on  aosoii&t  of  tM  MwideBtSt  m  vtmm  ol 
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lAioh  and  the  xaatdj  tot  irhleh  }uito  jut  been  indionted,  tluit  we 
wiah  to  Me  tltia  (Ungeroiui  pn>duat  auftppear  from  pliotognphio 
ebemiaby  (for  thesa  sooidenta  are  lunillj  tne  lesnlt  of  imprudence, 
utd  tfaerafore  Kvoideble),  bat  it  is  beoanse,  till  imptudsnoe  apart, 
ojuude  is  etiU  a  meet  periloiu  sarTanl.  The  lapoora  of  liy droojanio 
*oid  and  of  iodide  of  oyanogeiie  wLioh  are  evolred  from  the  photo- 
or^hio  prapuatioiu  lato  which  tbay  entw  ece  poisonoiu  and  nn- 
liealtbT  to  i&hale.  Every  photographer  knowa  that;  and  photo- 
grftphan  know,  too,  the  megrimB  and  Yertiaos  to  which  these  Taponri 
f[i<e  rise.  Agidnat  these  leaser  evils  the  fumes  of  ammonia  may  be 
inhaled  with  inooess. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 
Thxks  is  BO  donht  tratb  in  the  elasaio  saying,  that  "  some  people 
have  mon^  and  no  brains,  and  some  people  liave  brains  and  no 
monajr."  But  it  is  equally  true  that  some  people  have  both  money 
and  brains;  and,  if  anch  an  one  ahould  also  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  an  aoutanc  photographer  as  wall,  he  is  blessed  with  large  oppor- 


witha 


IB  enable  him  to  sorround  himself 
1  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  votary  of  the  camera,  and  he 
I  happier  than  whan  he  can  gather  round  him  a  few  kindred 
spirits  to  admire  his  negatives  and  join  with  Mm  in  emalation  in 
the  prodootioD  of  sometUng  batter. 

From  Biieh  a  happily-pltwed  amateur  I,  along  with  tome  of  the 
ofltoe-bearers  of  the  Edinburgh  Pholograpltio  Society,  received  an 
invitation  a  few  days  ago  to  spend  a  day,  see  his  applianoea  and 
work,  and  try  out  eameres  together.  The  day,  unfoitonatel^,  was 
not  favoarable  for  outdoor  work,  bat  we  found  plenty  of  eutert&mmeiit 
inside.  The  plaoe,  although  within  eight  and  almost  within  hearing 
of  ths  bnsy  hum  of  the  city,  might,  eo  f ar  as  pictureeqae  beauty  is 
eoiioamed,  be  in  the  midst  of  the  higliland  hills.  The  garden  is  laid 
ont  in  the  old  Dutch  s^le.  and  is  rich  in  qoaint  aoalptare  in  the 
shape  of  curious  foantains,  figures,  and  Blabs,  and  contains  a  perfect 
kbyiinth  of  tall,  thick  yew  hedges.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  em- 
braoiag  almost  eveiy  variety  of  scaoety,  includiag  a  templa-crowned 
hill,  a  fern  and  wild  hyacinth -clad  valley,  trees  of  all  ages  and  sizes, 
predpitoOB  rooks,  and  a  lake  surronnded  with  trees  whose  branches 
overiiang  iU  banks,  bathing  thamsalvea  in  the  water  and  easting  those 
ehamiiug  reflections  which  gladden  the  heart  of  the  photographer. 

Of  conrM,  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  city,  BavelHton 
is  not  open  to  the  general  public ;  bat  its  liberal  proprietor  assured  ua 
that  tha  camera  and  tripod  would  alwaya  be  a  eoffioient  passport,  and 
act  on  his  gatekeeper,  as  did  the  "  open  sesame  "  of  the  eastern  tale. 

Onr  hoat,  who  is  an  amateur  mechanic  as  well  at  photographer, 
aondoated  ns  first  to  his  workshop,  of  which  he  ia  very  justly  tome- 
what  proud.  It  is,  indeed,  no  tnfiing  affair,  being  large  enough  to 
give  working  room  to  at  least  a  dozen  meo,  aud  containg  such  a 
number  of  Uie  most  modern  tools  by  the  bast  makers — including  a 
tteam-engine  to  drive  them — as  would  enable  him  to  start  as  an 
engineer  in  a  ratlier  extensive  way  of  businesB.  Being,  however, 
very  phologiaphicilly  inclined,  I  was,  of  course,  more  interested  in 
the  work  dona,  so  far  as  it  related  to  photoKrapbio  appliances,  than 
in  tha  tools  instrumental  in  the  doinft  of  it.  Being  so  minded, 
I  turned  with  oonsiderable  interest  to  examine  several  Uttle  dodgee, 
tha  use  of  which  had  added  much  to  his  comfort  and  oonvenienee, 

I  Doed  not  say  anything  about  the  large  atock  of  lenses.  Every 
aButtenc  knows  that  his  own  oolleotion  is  limited  solely  byhisabiUty 
to  pnrobase,  and  that,  if  he  could  afford  it,  he  would  at  once  order 
every  new  lens  introduced.  Nor  needl  Bay  anything  of  the  ingenious 
way  irL  which  tha  lathe  had  enabled  our  host  to  make  adaptors  by 
which  any  of  the  lenses  could  be  fitted  into  any  one  of  his  several 
euneras,  my  object  being  rather  to  describe  what  seemed  to  me 
to  ha  eidier  new,  or  aimpli&cations  of  old,  appliances. 

A  simple  stand  or  carrier  for  cleaned  or  albumeniaed  plates  first 
attraotad  my  attention.  We  all  know  the  trouble  of  removing  a  batch 
of  cleaned  and,  especially,  albumenised  plates  from  one  room  to 
another.  The  cleaned  or  albumenised  aurfaces  moat  not  be  touchad 
by  the  backs  of  tUe  neighbooilng  plates;  and  so  they  must  be  removed, 
a  few  at  a  time,  at  the  risk  of  eitlier  injuring  the  sarfacea  or,  perhaps, 
■mashing  them  altogether.  The  stand  consbted  of  a  piece  of 
quarter-inch  wood,  about  twelvs  inches  by  six.    Into  the  centra  of 


cut  in  the  end  of  the  nprlght  which  served  as  a  handle  by  which  the 
Mand  eould  be  carried.  On  the  fiat  board,  on  each  tide  of  the  upright, 
tttera  ware  fixed  piecea  of  the  grooved  gutta-parcha  used  for  tha  ends 
ef  plate-boxes,  tho  grooves  running  at  nght  angles  to  the  length  of  tha 
boiinL    A«  the  piatei  ai»  deaned,  albameniBed,  oi  prepared,  they 


tie  i^eed,  one  hj  on»— the  lowsi  end  in  one  of  the  grooTM,  and  tha 
upper  end  resting  on  the  upright  In  this  way  the  plates  are  ssparsted 
at  the  bottom  by  the  breadth  of  the  groove ;  and,  as  tha  prepared 
or  cleaned  surface  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  one  next  to  it, 
two  or  three  dozen  may  easily  be  carried  &om  one  place  to 
another  without  danger  of  injury  or  breakage. 

Another  very  useful  and  aimpla  piece  of  apparatus  was  a  develop- 
ing-atand  for  dry  plates,  especially  useful  in  caaea  of  protracted 
development.  It  consiated  of  a  piece  of  turned  wood,  in  niape  very 
maoh  like  a  fnnnet  with  the  tube  out  off,  and  in  ite  place  a  cironlar 
disc  of  fonr  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  having  on  ita  upper  aurfaoa 
tlirea  small  piaoes  of  gotla-percha  on  wliich  the  plate  Ues.  Tltis 
fonnel-lika  cone  rests  on  the  rounded  apex  of  a  somewhat  dmilar 
cone,  but  turned  to  a  considerably  smallar  angle,  uid  having  its 
base  loaded  to  make  it  steady.  The  upper  cone  is  also  loaded,  tonnd 
wliat  may  be  called  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  so  as  to  make  it  bang 
in  such  a  position  as  to  keep  the  plate  quite  level.  Ifounted  thua  oa 
a  pivot,  as  it  were,  tha  plate  is  kept  In  motion  fay  tha  least  touch,  and 
nwd  new  be  brought  into  oontact  with  the  hand  unlets  to  examine 
the  pn^fresB  being  made.  Such  a  stand  may  be  oonstmctad  for  a 
few  pence,  and  it  more  afflotent  than  anything  of  the  kind  I  hava 
ever  seen. 

Another  very  nsaful  arrangemant  was  intended  to  facilitate  the 
changing  of  dry  plates  from  the  dark  alide  to  the  plate-box,  and 
MMtwrtd.  It  eonaiBted  of  a  sheet  of  millboard  fixed,  to  give  it 
rigidity,  to  a  wooden  frame.  To  i^posite  comera  of  the  bama  were 
attaohed  the  four  anda  of  two  pieoeaW  chair  weh,  long  enough,  when 
plaeed  on  tha  head  at  the  oentra  where  they  orowed,  to  suspend  the 
thna  axtemporiaed  table  at  a  oonvenient  wwking  height  in  front  of 
the  operator.  Tha  dailc  alide  and  plate-box  are  pkeed  on  the  Uble, 
and  over  all,  inolading  head  and  shooldera,  is  put  a  dark  hood, 
wbieh  is  loosely  tied  ronnd  the  waist  A  pieoe  of  double  yellow 
cloth  inserted  in  a  convenient  place  gives  auffiaiaat  light;  and  ia 
tliis  way  tha  raquured  ohangea  are  eauly  wad  oomforlably  made. 
The  millboard -mounted  frame  ia  about  two  feet  square,  and  soma- 
what  bulky  to  oairy ;  but  that  objection  oonid  easily  be  oreieome  by 
making  it  of  thin  laths  glued  on  doth,  so  sa  to  roll  up,  the  necessary 
rigidity  being  got  by  two  thin  wooden  todt  in  a  way  whioh  any 
reader  may  readily  devise  for  himself. 

Photography  and  plate  printing,  or  printing  in  greasy  ink,  are 
becoming  so  intimately  connected  ^at  any  out- of- the  .way  information 


known,  whioh  may  probably  turn  out  of  use  to  somebody.  It  may  ha 
relied  on  as  correct,  aa  I  have  it  from,  perhaps,  the  oldest  and  moat 
experienced  plate-printer  and  careful  experimenter  and  observer  in 
the  country.  It  ia  this: — Of  two  prints,  taken  from  capper  and  steel 
reepectively  in  the  same  ink,  the  one  from  copper  will  dry  in  a  day 
or  two,  while  the  other  from  ateel  will  not  dry  for  months,  or  even 
years.  Why  is  this?  The  ink  used  for  high-oIaBS  work  is  generally 
made  by  the  printer,  and  consists  simp^  of  "Frankfort  black  ' 
ground  in  burnt  oil,  and  is  the  material  referred  to  in  this  note.  Tha 
rags  used  to  wipe  the  ink  from  the  copper  are  generally  dry  and  bard 
after  lying  adde  all  night,  while  those  that  have  been  used  on  tha 
steel  remain  quite  toft  tbr  many  days.  Johk  Niool,  PhD. 


ON  SYMMETRY  IN  DOUBLET  VIEW  LENSES. 
I  BAVK  always  believed  the  symmetrical  form  (in  which  the  front 
and  back  lenses  are  equal,  and  the  slop  midway  between  them)  to  Im 
better  than  the  unsymmetrical  form  (in  which  the  back  and  front 
lenses  are  unequal,  and  the  stop  dividing  the  spaca  between  Uiem  in 
tlie  ratio  of  their  focal  lengtha),  for  a  reason  which  I  will  point  out. 
Those  opticians  who  have  adopted  the  aymmetricat  form  may  pottibly 
be  wrong  and  tha  others  right,  and  my  reasoning  may  be  worth 
notliing ;  but  be  that  aa  it  may,  my  reader*  ehall  have  it  to  oonaider 
and  weigh  for  themselves.  Then,  if  anyose  can  prove  it  to  b« 
wrong,  Z  will  thank  him,  and  renonnca  the  opinion  which  I  hava 
held  for  so  many  years,  end  which  facts  seem  now  to  be  confirming. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discnsaion  of  aymmetrioal  vtrtia  unsym- 
metrical doublets  I  will  ofEer  a  few  worde  on  the  fooh  most  important 
properties  which  an  achromatic  view  lens  should  possess.  These 
are— 1.  FlatnesB  of  field.  2.  Freedom  from  distortion.  3.  Free- 
dom from  flar^    4.  A  large  circle  of  light. 

In  bis  endeavour  to  combine  these  four  important  properties  in  sn 
achromatic  view. lens  the  optidan  does  not  concern  himself  much 
about  spharioal  aberration,  nosnsa  hs  knows  that  this  will  be  suffl- 
denlly  reduced  by  means  of  a  stop,  which  ia  never  reqnirad  in  land- 
scape plkotographj  to  exceed  in  dianaler  the  one- twentieth  part  of 
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the  eqnivalant  focal  lengUt  of  the  lans.  ThU  being  nndentood,  wa 
maj  confine  out  attention  to  the  above-named  foar  impoitant  pro- 
parttea  irliioh  an  aohrom&tic  Tieir  lens  shonld  possess. 

.  1.  Flatnti*  of  Fi«W.— This  property  will  obviously  require  that 
the  obliqae  pencils,  after  refraction  through  the'lens,  should  be 
loQf^er  than  the  central  axial  pencil,  in  order  that  their  foci  may  fall 
upon  the  margin  of  the  fiat  plate,  and  not  ia  front  of  it.  In  order 
to  bring  about  this  result  we  must  make  uee  of  the  following  Ian  of 
optics,  viz.: — When  the  oblique  pencils  are  incident  obliquely  upon 
the  coniMiv*  surface  of  a  lens  the  field  is  flattened :  but  when  they  are 
incident  obliquely  upon  the  conrfx  surface  the  field  is  made  rounder. 

The  aboTe  ia  true  whether  the  pencils  pass  irom  air  into  glass  or 
from  glass  into  air.  The  amount  of  lengthening  or  ahorteuing 
which  oblique  pencils  receive  in  obedience  to  the  above  law  (the 
demodltration  of  which  is  given  in  a  back  volume  of  this  Jonmal} 
dependa  upon  the  value  of  tlie  refraotiTe  index  of  the  glaaa,  the 
anf;le  of  obliquity  of  the  pencil,  and  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the 
surface.  The  actual  quantity  by  which  they  are  lengthened  or 
aliortened  is  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  depends  upon  the 
first  two  quantities  %nd  the  denominator  contains  the  radius  only. 
Thus,  if  we  call  the  refractive  index  n,  the  angle  of  inoidence  p, 
and  tiie  radius  r,  the  greater  the  values  of  n  and  ^,  and  the  leas 
the  valae  of  t,  the  more  tlie  oblique  pencil  will  be  lengthened  or 
■horlened,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  principle  leads  ns  at  once  to  the  deep  meniecuB  view  lens 
wiUi  the  stop  in  front.  The  eoneave  front  surboe  flattens  the  field, 
and  the  oonvtx  back  snrfiLce  giVea  it  roundness.  But,  by  putting 
the  stop  at  a  particular  distance  in  front  of  the  lens,  the  most 
oblique  pencil,  after  refraction,  emerges  from  the  convex  surface  in 
tlio  direction  of  a  normal,  so  that  the  angle  of  incidence  vanishei, 
the  shortening  (fleet  of  the  convex  surface  ia  reduced  to  zero,  and 
the  lengthening  effect  of  the  conoave  surface  receives  no  diminution. 
A  lens  of  tliis  farm  may  therefore  give  a  perfectly  fiat  field  for 
distant  objects  by  making  r  sufficiently  small. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  ia  tme  of  a  single  piece  of  glass, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lens  being  achromatised  in  any  way. 
In  fact,  in  the  case  of  an  achromatic  deep  meniscus,  oomposed  of 
two  lenses  cemented  together,  the  interior  curve  of  eontaat,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  has  but  little  influence  on  the  curvature  of  the 
field,  owing  to  the  very  small  value  of  n  (the  refractive  index 
between  one  kind  of  glass  and  the  other).  It  ia  the  deep  hollow 
external  curve  of  the  menisous  which  does  very  nearly  all  the  work 
of  flattening  the  field. 

When  the  stop  ia  placed  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  position  just 
aseigaad  to  it  the  shortening  influence  of  the  convex  surface  i 
the  obUque  pencils  is  brought  into  play,  and  this  gives  the  field 
flatness.  By  putting  two  deep  meniscus  lenses  together,  with  a  stop 
between  them,  we  can  still  have  a  flat  field ;  bat  Uta  flatnass  will  be 
reduced  by  bringing  the  lenses  too  near  together. 

2.  Freedom  from  DUtortion. — This  property  cannot  be  secured  by 
means  of  a  single  tens  having  a  stop  in  front.  AVe  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  double  combination  in  order  to  secure  it,  I  will 
state  presently  the  law  which  must  be  observed  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  stop,  which  must  be  between  the  lenses. 

3,  PrMdomfrom  Flare. — I  decline  for  the  present  entering  into  this 
subject,  bnt  will  discuss  it  on  a  future  occasion  in  a  separate  article. 

1.  A  Large  Circle  of  Light. — Unless  the  circle  of  light  which  is 
covered  by  a  view  lens  be  larger  than  the  diagonal  of  tlia  picture, 
the  horizontal  line  oonnot  bo  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the 
slider  which  carries  the  lens  without  rounding  ofT  the  comers  of  the 
picture.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience,  since  it  necessitates  the  use 
of  either  a  round  or  a  swing  front  to  the  camera. 

I  now  come  to  the  main  question  which  I  propose  to  discuss 
this  paper,  viz.: — Is  the  symmetrical  or  the  unaymmetrioal  form  of 
doublet  the  best  ? 

In  either  case  the  lenses  mnat  be  deep  menisci ;  they  must  be 
placed  with  their  concave  sides  inwards ;  the  stop  must  divide  the 
space  between  them  in  the  ratio  of  their  focal  lengths ;  and  the 
lenaes  must,  of  course,  have  diameters  which  are  proportional  to  their 
focal  lengtlu.  There  is  do  escape  from  these  conditions  without 
saorifioing  one  or  more  of  the  four  important  properties  which  the 
compound  should  posaesa.  For  instance :  if  jou  alter  the  curves  of 
either  of  the  lenses  and  make  them  shallawer  yon  sacrifice  some  of 
the  flatness  of  field ;  and  if  you  put  the  atop  in  the  wrong  place  jovl 
introduce  distortion. 

Now,  the  deep  meniscus  doublet  is  so  bad  a  form  of  combination 
aa  regards  spherical  aberration  that  we  cannot  use  it  with  a  stop 
whioh  is  larger  than  about  one-half  of  the  tmalUr  of  the  two  leases. 
Let  DB,  then,  take  a  deep  meniscus  suitable  for  the  posterior  lens  of  a 
doublet,  and  put  a  stop  half  Ha  size  at  a  suitable  distauce  in  front  of 


it ;  then  see  whether  the  fnmt  lens  ooght  to  ba  larger  than,  or  equal 
to,  the  posterior  lens  (for  it  cannot  be  rndUer  tluui  it,  beoaase  tbe 
stop  would  then  be  too  large  for  it). 

In  order  to  fix  the  ideas  1st  the  posterior  lens  be  twelve  inebcs 
focus,  and  the  stop  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of  it.  If  tha  donblet 
is  to  be  symmetrical  the  front  lens  will  also  be  twelve  inohea  focna, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  stop.  The  equivalent  focns 
of  the  doublet  will  then  be  about  six  inches  in  round  numbera-  Bntif 
tlie  doublet  is  to  be  uRsymmetrical,  let  ns  make  the  front  lens  twenty- 
four  inches  focns,  and  put  it  Ao^/an-inoh  in  front  of  the  atop.  The  equi- 
valent, focal  length  wiU  then  be  about  eight  inches  in  round  nnmboa. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  symmetrical  doublet,  which  will  work 
with  the  tame  sized  stop  as  the  unsymmetrical  one,  will  have  a  shorter  , 
focal  length,  in  the  proportion  of  6  :  8,  and  will  therefore  be  nearly 
twice  as  quick  a  lens,  the  times  of  exposure  with  the  two  inatrumenta. 
being  as  US  :  Ql. 

From  this  it  appears  that  with  a  given  focal  length  of  combinatioa 
it  is  better  to  nuke  the  front  and  back  lenses  equal  than  to  make 
them  unequal,  because  when  they  are  made  equal  the  compound  wiU 
work  with  a  larger  atop  (the  law  being  that  the  size  of  the  atop  most 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tlie  mailer  of  the  two  lenaea). 

Suppose,  for  inetanoe,  I  were  required  to  make  a  dooblet  havis^ 
ten  inches  equivalent  focal  length :  if  I  make  the  front  aaA  busk 
lenses  sqnal,  and  give  to  each  of  them  a  fooal  length  of  twenty  indies, 
the  combination  will  work  nearly  twice  as  quick  aa  if  I  make  one  lens 
small,  with  a  focus  of  fifteen  inches,  and  the  othef  lens  large,  with  a 
focus  of  thirty  inches ;  for  tlie  fifteen  inches  focns  back  lens  of  the 
unsymmetrical  doublet  will  not  take  so  large  a  stop  aa  the  twenty  ' 
inches  focus  l>aok  lens  of  the  symmetrical  doublet  The  diametoi 
of  the  stops  of  the  two  combinations  will  ba,  in  fitct,  as  3  :  4,  and  tha 
amoimt  of  light  in  the  image  as  ti  :  IS. 

Should  it  be  urged,  in  reply  to  this  reasoning,  that  by  altering  the 
curves  of  the  small  tens  of  the  combination  yon  may  make  it  woric 
with  a  stop  larger  than  its  half,  I  reply — "  So  you  may ;  bnt  in  Uial 
case  you  introduce  roundness  of  field.  Yon  may  alter  the  enrvea  nf 
both  the  front  and  back  lenses  of  a  doublet  if  yon  choose,  uid  make  i 
it  work  with  full  aperture  by  converting  it  into  a  portrait  lens;  bnl 
what  becomes  then  of  its  flatness  of  field?"  I  tiiink  I  hftva  now 
proved  that  the  symmetricEd  form  of  donblet  is  the  beat;  for  it  has 
been  found  practically  that  that  form  has  no  dwadvantaf^e  to  aet  si 
a  set-off  to  its  advantage  of  comparative  quick  working. 

Thomas  Svrton,  B.A. 

NOTES    OH    PASSINO    EVENTS.  ; 

Bi  A  Piu»Tnio  PBOToaaAFnaa. 
I  no  not  feel  quite  clear  about  tbe  scratching  of  photographs  naid  to 
result  from  the  use  of  the  hot  burnisher  a  la  Weston.  I  was  abowa 
a  earte  portrait  with  a  deep  scratch  in  it,  aud  was  told  that  that  w** 
caused  by  the  bnrnisher.  But  the  explanation,  elicited  by  request, 
as  to  the  presumed  cause  of  scratching  was  quite  unaati^aotory  to 
me.  It  was  something  to  the  following  effect:— "Yon  know  all 
about  nature  printing?"  said  the  complainant.  I  bohbed  my  head 
in  admission  of  the  soft  impeachment  "  Aud  how  even  soft  foathen, 
as  well  as  bard  gelatine  and  albumen,  can  be  impressed  on  hard 
metal  ?  "  I  again  nodded  acquiescence.  "  Well,  that's  it."  "  That's 
tchatf"  I  inquired.  "The  albnmenised  paper  beiug  dragged  over 
the  polished  steel  scratches  it,  aud  that  in  turn  scratches  tUe  next 
photograph,"  Now  this,  let  ms  say,  is  altogetlier  a  mistaken  idea. 
A  scratch  on  the  burnisher  will  not  produce  a  scratch  on  the  tbing 
Uiat  is  being  burnished.  The  conditions  of  aoratching  necesaitala 
something  of  a  gritty  nature  being  left  upon,  and  intimately  adliadng 
to,  the  burnisher.  To  produce  a  serstoli  one  ot  more  gritty  par- 
ticles must  have  been  so  placed  aa  to  be  higher  than  the  bormBlnng 
surface.  This,  I  opine,  is  self-evident.  A  scratch — that  u,  a 
furrow — in  the  burnisher  would  leave,  not  a  scratdi,  but  a  ridge,  ia 
the  photograph,  which  would  moat  undoubtedly  be  flattened  by  tbe 
next  transition  over  the  planished  surface ;  for,  as  I  have  aaeo  the 
operation  of  burnishing  performed,  the  print  is  paaaed  wveral  times 
over  the  burnisher,  six  or  eight  times  being  a  fair  average.  Profes- 
sional bumishers  and  burnish eresses— for  in  Clerkenwell  and  Bir- 
mingham, at  enyrate,  the  fair  sex  is  largely  engaged  in  this  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  art — invariably  apply  a  lubricant  to  the  bur- 
nisher, BO  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  scratching.  Willi 
jewellers,  electroplaters.  and  people  of  that  class,  the  drega  of  beer  is 
said  to  be  in  repute  aa  a  lubricant;  with  photographers  tha  beat 
lubricant  is  said  to  be  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  applied  to  tha 
piotares  by  means  of  a  sponge.  This  prevents  any  atoms  of  alba- 
men  from  leaving  the  paper  and  adhering  to  the  bumislier.  A 
scralclk  on  the  picture  is  caused  by  a  particle  of  hardened  soinething 
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adheriiiK  to  ths  polished  metal,  And  a  sa{iotiaoeouB  labriout  preventa 
each  *  " Bometluog "  getting  on  to  it;  tlie  appUcation  of  a  flna 
stone  moiBteDed  bj  a  little  oil  will,  hoireTer,  remove  ererytliiag 
attached  to  the  eurfaoe  of  the  bnriuBber. 

As  Mr.  J.  Thomaoa,  F.R.G.S.,  liaa  non  completed  hie  great  work 
nn  Gliiaa  and  its  people  I  will  endeavour  to  oompreea  in  luilf-a-dozen 
liaea  my  impresaioaa  arising  from  a  peruaal  of  the  work  and  what 
liaa  beea  said  of  it.  Fliolographera  ought  to  be  close  obaervera  of 
the  mtmnere  and  coBtome  of  the  localities  in  which  tliej  unfasten 
tlieir  cameras;  they  ought  to  have  capacious  uoteiKoks,  and  jot 
down  evarjthing  bearing  npoa  the  sabjecta  to  which  tliey  have 
pointed  their  cameras ;  and,  atjove  all,  tliey  oaKht  so  to  photograpli 
aud  ao  to  irrita  as  if  those  for  nliom  their  pliotographio  and 
.  thoughtful  efforts  are  made  are  solely  dependent  upon  them,  and 
none  other,  for  ench  iuformation  as  may,  in  tlieir  estimation,  be 
required  to  enable  them  .to  oompreheud  tlie  entire  sabjeot.  One 
caunot  go  far  wrong  in  writing  too  fully  upon  any  theme  illustrated 
by  s  fine  photograph ;  but  he  may  commit  grievoua  sina  of  omiaaion 
iu  this  respect.  From  what  has  l>een  said  about  Mr.  Thomaon's 
Cluoese  photagrapliio  scenes  and  inoidenta  I  imagine  that  he  has  hit 
the  happy  medium  of  giving  plenty  of  pietorial  variety,  and  in 
deseriliug  such  pictorial  sketches  as  he  has  given  with  quite  as  much 
fulness  as  is  required.  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  have  in  my  poseession 
several  really  good  nega^ves,  taken  by  myself,  which  represent 
fiabjeets  on  which  I  could  not  say  more  than  lialf-a-dozen  words  by 
ivay  of  explanntiou ;  but  of  eonrse  Z  was  not,  when  taking  tbem, 
travelliDg  from  Dau  to  Beersbeba,  nor  in  any  inacoeasible  portions 
of  the  earth,  and  had  no  idea  tliat  anyone  would  feci  a  special  topo- 
Rraphio  interest  in  such  pictorial  naifs  and  strays.  Circumstances, 
70a  know,  alter  caaoa. 

Another  nail  has  I>een  driven  into  the  coffin  of  Mr.  Hermann 
Vogel's  foolish  notion  as  ,to  the  lengthening  of  the  more  refrangible 
Bpectral  rays  by  affusing  the  seusitive  film  by  washes  of  y^ow 
colouring  matter.  Dr.  Monckhoven  has  sent  a  paper,  read  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  London  Photograpliie  Society,  which  proves  to 
demonstration  that  the  quondam  vaunted  theory  of  Dr.  Vogel  is  an 
empty  whimwliich  cannot  be  subatantiated.  There  is  no  immediate 
hope  that  the  waaliing  of  either  iodide  or  bromide  of  ailver  with,  or 
encircling  them  in,  yellow  pigmenta  will  alter  the  action  of  light 
upon  Uiem. 

Mr.  Bovey's  observation,  in  conneotion  willi  the  discovery,  inven- 
tion, or  introduction  of  coUodio-ohloride,  that  ha  hss  no  wish  to  see 
joatice  done  to  himself  at  the  expeuse  of  harmony,  leaves  mattersin 
m.  somewhat  nnsatiafactory  state.  Mr,  Bovey  doubtless  imasines  that 
if  justice  were  done  somethtng  would  fall  to  his  share  which  has  not 
yat  come  his  way,  beaanse  justice  has  not  been  done  to  himself. 
What,  then,  has  Mr.  Borey  done  in  virtue  of  which  the  justice  that 
tvould  of  right  be  dne  to  him  haa  fallen  to  the  share  of  another 
claimant  ?  I  admire  Mr.  Bovey's  philosophy  in  considering  the  sug- 
gaation  of  some  new  tiling — e.g.,  the  collodio-chloride — as  "  a  paltry 
honour;"  but  there  are  tonu  persons  who  will  not  agree  with  him. 

The  "  moral "  whieh  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest,  of  Pontypridd,  deduces 
from  his  ezperisnce  of  refiners— aomo  of  whom  gave  him  a  greater 
Bum  than  others — is  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of  wisdom  which 
one  expeota  from  Welahmen.  He  says,  in  efi'eet — "  Send  your  wastes 
to  more  than  one  reducer."  Now,  seeing  that  the  reduction  of  wastes 
is  but  a  joke,  as  it  were,  which  one  may  perpetrate  any  evening  after 
work  is  done,  would  not  all  suspiciona  of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part 
of  profesMonal  reducers  be  avoided  by  Iha  simple  plan  of  each  peraon 
becoming  hie  own  reducer,  or,  at  the  worst,  each  person  waiting  at 
the  BstabUshment  of  the  redncer  nntil  his  wastes  were  converted  into 
metal  and  duly  weighed  and  acooanted  for?  As  aoma  London 
tedacers  rather  court  this  latter  mode  of  procedure,  I  am  justified  in 
mentioning  it  as  one  whieh  is  available  and  also  (I  add  this  from 
personal  knowledge)  higlily  satisfactory. 

A  look  at  the  Moailear  de  la  PkotogryakU  comes  in  my  way  pretty 
regularly  now,  and  half  unoonscionaly  I  have  contracted  the  habit 
of  going  over  the  paragraplis  of  the  mysterious  entity  who  writes 
its  letters  from  London  to  see  if  I  could  tell  from  what  source  he 
had  cribbed  his  paragraphs.  I  generally  find  that  he  owes  a  great 
deal  to  Tbb  British  Jodhnal  of  FHOToaa*FHT,  and  am  often  tickled 
at  the  straits  he  is  put  (o  in  order  to  avoid  any  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact.  Its  name  sticks  in  his  pen  like  corn  in  the  gizzard  of  a 
dead  goose.  He  is  the  same  individual — if  he  be  an  individual— 
who  identified  me,  as  my  friends  may  remember,  with  some  person 
4saUed  "  Jeremiah  Dawson."    Last  week  he  has  been  partioulivly 


pressed  on  this  head ;  but  he  has  won  the  trick.  Ha  quotee  Mr. 
M.  Carey  Lea  as  if  he  were  an  intimate  friend  of  that  gentleman's; 
he  enumerates  the  papers  on  photography  and  soieQce  that  appear 
regularly,  telUng  Frenchmen  that  the  Hfwt  comes  ont  as  regularly 
as  tiiB  Comptu  Rendu  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science,  or  the 
Monitmr,  which  highly-important  fact  it  may  be  doubled  if  they 
knew  before ;  but  anythiog  does  as  an  advertising  dodge  nowadays. 
He  owes  to  you  the  coals  -  to- NewoasUe  sort  of  news  (for  it  was  out 
of  that  same  Monitmtr  that  you  got  it)  tliat  Brussels  has  got  a 
pbotographie  sooiety;  but  he  does  not  say  BO,  although  he  quotes 
almoat  tlte  entire  paragraphs,  and  also  the  news  about  the  Amsterdam 
exbibitiou.  He  Beems,  in  fact,  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  as  clever 
at  "appropriations"  as  some  others  who  have  been  lately  grilled 
rather  hotly.  The  best  of  it  is,  too,  nobody  seems  to  know  him. 
Whetiier  he  ia  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell ;  but  h« 
ia  the  best  hand  at  affecting  blindness  in  one  eye  that  I  ever  came 
across.  Couldn't  you  unearth  tlie  "  earl "  and  let  na  see  what  he  is 
like?  Did  you  ever  meet  him  at  any  photographio  society  or 
soientific  gathering  7    /  never  did,  and  my  lambluigs  are  not  few. 
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PROCESS. 
It  ia  with  aome  relnctance  we  return  once  more  to  this  well-wom 
■abject;  but,  a  requeet  having  been  received  from  several  correapondenta 

that  we  should  pnblUh  the  true  history  of  the  process,  we  do  ao  by 
merely  giving  an  extract  from  one  of  our  earher  numbers — that  of 
August  16,  1367— in  whioh  appeared  the  following : — 

"  Before  printing  in  parallel  oolomnt  the  Ciwi  annooncementa  of  the 
diacoveryof  thiaprooesB,  we"  (Thb British  Joobk^u. or  Photoorapkv) 
' '  niBy  observe  that  M.  Qondin  adopted  the  nama  '  photogeae '  ' 


the  admixtnre  of  either  the  iodide 
collodion  : — 

"  3t.  Me.-A.  Omdin  in  Pholoaraphi 
JTiiet  g/Aufftut  S3,  1S61  (p.  403). 
I  have  prepsrad 


r  chlonde  of  silver  with 


oollodioi 

vthtr  viith  chioritU  of  tilvtr __. 

The  phaCogens  with  iodida  of  till 
is  wiinetliniw  h  sensitive  aa  a  wet  c 
lodion  plate.    It  ms]',   tharefare. 


I,  th. 


Almaiuu  fir  1866  (p.  63). 
Wb  hav9  during  the  pist  year  dia- 
-' — -■    -    prooeiB  of  prinliDg  with 


cblorida  of  ailver  in  oultodlon  wbicb 


col-     and  importanoe."     Ho 
<--    — la  uitrate  of  ailvar  ia 


takinR  Dantivea  npon  paper     then  added  to  ft  the  nqniiita  propor- 


.  The  ph( 


chloride  of  aodiam  previooaly 


\i  parpose. 


cblorida  of  silver '  fotlladw-ehleridtj  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  He  aub- 
'  nmy  be  naed  as  a  substitnta  for  aequently  found  that  chloride  of  atroD- 
irdinaiy  positive  paper  fur  small  pio-  tinm  wunid  answer  better  tban  fbe 
□res.  AmateuTS  will  flad  it  very  con-  chloride  of  sodium,  and  gave  workiiw 
'  '       '  irpose.'     M.  Qaadia     direcdona  by  Mr.  Cooper.  In  which 

method  of  making     that  gentlemaa    tmta    of    Iha    beat 

—   ,. „ iz.,    having  id  one     method  of  toning  and  Silog  these  ool- 

bottle  some  oollodioa  in  which  nitrals  iodio-chloride  printa.  Hie  method  of 
of  ailver  haa  diaaolved,  and  in  another  preparing  the  'photogene'  bean  a 
aome  oollodion  In  which  ohlocide  of  marked  lesamblance  to  thnt  generally 
ammonium  is  dissolved,  and  than  mix-  raoommanded  by  M.  Gaudin  : — Dit' 
ing  the  two  together.  True,  he  does  aolva  in  one  battle  of  plain  collodioD 
not  ■pacify  axaot  proportions,  leaving  aome  uilraU  of  ailver  ;  andiuacecond 
that  for  any  formula  maker  to  do  who  limilar  botUs  of  collodion  a  oertaia 
haa  a  table  of  ohemioal  eqnivalenla  at  proportion  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
hand  to  aid  him.  '  or  an  equivalent   proportioa  of  any 

other  obtoride  soluble  in  alcohol,'  and 
mix  the  two  logelher. 
"  By  these  facte,"  continues  the  British  Joubnal  or  Photooraphv, 
"thus  placed  in  jaitapoaition,  and  aelected  (without  intentional  cruelty) 
from  the  pages  of  our  contemporary  himself  in  preference  to  aoy  others, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  room  is  afforded  for  some  strong  comments. 
We  present  tnem  aa  they  atand,  and  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions,  feeling  aaaured  that  they  will  think  with  an  eloquent 
writer  of  the  preaent  day,  that  '  in  the  testimony  afforded  by  an  array 
of  mnta  facts  there  is  neither  possibiUty  of  coUnsion  nor  opening  for 

glwtings  of  Somties. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOdETY. 
A  SPBCUL  meeting  of  this  Society  wss  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
the  30th  nit.,  in  the  Architectural  Oallery,  for  the  purpose  of  passiog 
the  new  laws,  a  draft  of  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
member,  Mr.  J,  Spiller,  F.C.S,,  in  the  chair.  Minutes  of  a  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chaibuak  said  that  the  new  draft  of  laws,  to  the  preparation  of 
whiidi  the  Ccnncil  had  given  very  carefnl  attention,  having  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  members,  it  would  not  be  necessary  then  to  read 
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LJulf  S,  ISTl 


them.  Ha  wonld  ■imply  pUoa  them  before  the  meeting,  Mid  t«ke  * 
vote  npon  SMh  xenalim. 

lifr.  Jabbz  H  (T0BI3  said  thftt  u  there  were  onl;  three  or  fonr  memben 
present  beeides  the  Camicil,  it  vru  prActicallj  a  Coauoil  meeting,  and 
the  paaging  of  laws  was  too  important  >  matter  to  be  decided  under 
such  circ  am  stances,  No  poat  cards  had  been  sent  out  with  the 
annouiicemsnt  of  the  meeting.  The  intimation  that  «noh  a  meeting 
would  he  held  being  odIj  given  in  the  Society's  Journal,  whiofa  few 
people  opened,  members  probably  did  not  know  oE  the  meeting.  Be- 
side*, it  was  always  difScnlt  to  get  a  good  meeting  together  in  Jnne. 
H«  should  propoee  that  the  conaideration  of  the  laws  be  poatponed. 

The  Ch&umI^  said  the  meeting  had  been  duly  annonooed.  The 
regnUr  Jane  meeting  had  been  really  one  of  the  largest  they  had  ever 
had,  uid  be  bim«elf  at  that  meeting  bad  stated  thatthememlmt  would  be 
■hortly  OAlled  together  to  consider  and  pass  the  taws  then  nearly  ready. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hbhde&son'  seconded  the  motion  for  postponement. 

Mr.  H.  F.  RoBlMSOH  said  that  he  bad  come  expressly  from  Tnabridge 
Wells  to  attend  this  special  meeting  for  this  special  parpose,  aud  he 
did  not  think  that  the  absence  of  members  who  did  not  feel  enough 
Interest  in  the  matter  to  attend  ought  to  influence  the  proeeedings. 

After  some  oonversation  as  to  whether  the  members  had  bad  fall 
opportunity  of  knowing  of  the  meeting,  in  which  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  Hr. 
Dymond,  the  Chairman,  and  others  took  part, 

Mr.  Hoofer,  as  acting  secretary,  said  that  every  member  bad  received 
full  intimation  of  the  meeting,  which  was  prominently  annonnoed  in 
the  journal,  which,  with  a  draft  of  the  new  mlaa,  waa  sent  to  every 
member.  An  iatimatiod  was  given  at  the  last  meeting,  which  was  a 
full  one,  to  the  effeot  that  a  meeting  would  shortly  be  called,  and 
members  having  any  interest  in  the  question  would  donbtlesa  have 
looked  to  their  joarnals  and  become  tuUy  familiar  with  the  fact.  But 
not  only  was  the  aanonncemeut  made  in  the  Society's  journal — it  waa 
annoonced  in  the  two  weekly  journals,  one  or  other  of  which  every- 
body read.  An^  statement  that  members  had  not  full  means  of  know- 
ing of  the  meeting  was  trivial  and  obildish. 

Mr.  BCHD  said  it  was  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  a  fuller  atteudutce 
waa  not  present  to  consider  the  laws.  He  could  state  that  tiie  draft 
had  been  made  oarefuUy,  and  without  any  kind  of  personal  bias  ;  but 
still  there  were  points  upon  which  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
hail  the  opinion  of  a  fall  meeting.  As  it  was,  be  thought  the  simplest 
plan  would  be  now  to  pass  the  laws  as  a  whole,  and  any  point  retailing 
revision  could  be  folly  considered  at  the  annual  meeting.  This  would 
be  better,  he  thought,  than  leaving  the  whole  question  in  suspense 
until  that  time.  He  hoped,  therefore,  Mr.  Hughes  would  withdraw 
his  motion. 

Mr.  Hcasn  arged  his  motion. 

Mr.  T.  3.  Davts  seconded  Mr.  Bird's  motion.  The  matter  conld  be  fnlly 
discussed  hereafter,  if  neoessary ;  but  he  thought  that  this  need  not  be 
expressed  in  the  motion,  which  should  be  simply  to  the  effect  that  the 
laws  be  passed  as  they  stood. 

Mr.  Blanch&ep  thought  that  the  non-attendance  of  members  was  in 
one  sense  a  verj  high  compliment  to  the  ConucU,  and  showed  that  they 
bad  full  conGdenoe  in  the  laws  they  had  drafted.  Feeling  that  there 
waa  no  need  to  discuss  them,  members  simply  left  them  to  at  passed. 

Mr.  HooFKR  took  a  similar  view.  Non-attendance  showed  two 
things :  the  members  were  tick  of  having  their  time  wasted  on  merely 
business  considerations  in  which  they  had  little  interest,  and  had 
perfect  confidence  in  their  Council,  to  whom  they  left  the  matter. 

The  Chairuan  then  put  Mr.  Hughes's  motion,  which  waa  lost, 
himself,  his  seconder,  and  another  □nly  voting  for  it.  He  (the  Chair- 
man) then  put  the  motion  that  the  lawsbs  passed  en  Toaaae. 

Mr.  Dyuons  said  that  the  laws  were  open  to  verbal  improvement. 
The  first  law,  for  instance,  waa  not  specido  enough.  It  did  not  si^  by 
whom  some  vice-presideut  or  member  of  the  counoil  should  be 
appointed  to  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  president.  He  should  move, 
M  an  amendment,  a  verbal  alteraUon,  making  the  matter  more  definite. 

Mr.  HuoHKS  said  that  the  rules  did  not,  in  many  respects,  meet  the 
wishes  of  numeroas  members  of  the  Society  whom  he  represented. 
There  was  no  provision  for  a  chairman  at  all  in  the  absence  of  all  tho 
Council,  a  thing  which  happened  when,  at  a  recent  meeting,  all  the 
Council  left  the  room. 

The  CUAIBKAN  said  that  even  on  that  occasion  all  the  Ceiincil  did  not 
leave  the  room.  .But  he  must  ask  if  Hr.  Hughes,  iu  these  remarks, 
intended  to  second  Mr.  Dymond's  amendment. 

Mr.  HfOBBS  said  no ;  he  simply  intended  to  challenge  everything  he 

The  Chaibmait  said  that  as  the  amendment  was  not  seconded,  be  wonld 
•imply  put  the  motion  that  the  laws  be  passed,  which  was  carried. 

Some  conversation  followed  on  the  question  whether  the  discussion  of 
the  laws  at  the  annual  meeting  was  to  be  made  compulsory,  or  merely 
left  to  the  motion  of  anyone  anxious  to  raise  the  question  at  that  time; 
bat  no  resolution  on  the  subject  was  passed. 

The  Cburkan  announced  that  as  in  the  new  laws  the  Treasurer  waa 
not  included  in  the  eighteen  members  of  Council,  another  vacancy 
existed,  and  as  Sir  Charles  Wbeatatone  waa  next  on  the  ballot,  he 
announced  him  as  the  new  member  of  Council. 

The  CaAiKHAH  then  stated  that  an  exhibition  wonld  bo  hold  as 
usual,  the  time  and  place  of  which  would  be  duly  published. 


The  Ceaqixaji  next  announced  that  Hr.  Bidunt  Frinroll,  F.C.S., 
had  been  elected  by  the  Cooncil  M  secretaiT  and  editor.  He  added 
that  the  Society  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hooper  for  his  able  awicoa 
in  the  intenegnnm.  The  Council  bad  alrrady  passed  a  vote  of  thinks 
to  him,  and  be  now  asked  the  meeting  to  do  the  same. 

This  waa  done  by  aaclamation,  and  the  proceedings  terminated, 
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bty  waa  held  f        _ . 
,  the  Right  Hon.  tbe 

Barl  of  Rosse  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  for  tbe  current 

year,   and  Mr,   Qlaisher  read  his  report  upon  them,  of  whidk  Qia 

following  is  an  abstract : — 

After  a  good  two  days'  work  in  examining  andoUssifyingthepicturea 
for  this  year,  tbe  first  thing  that  soKgest*  itself  to  one's  mind  is  ttie 
large  proportion  of  good  pictures  and  tbe  small  number  of  inferior 
ones.  It  is  no  unnsual  thing  to  have  more  pictures  worthy  of  pritca 
than  there  are  prises  to  award ;  but  this  year  we  note  no  lesa  th>n 
sixty-eight  which  I  may  call  "ahonld-be  priie  pictures,''  and 
which  demand  our  special  and  careful  consideration.  Tliia  vei; 
large  number  ot  flrst-olass  pictures  is  almost  nnpMoedented,  and 
shows  a  healthy  vigour  in  our  no  longer  young  Society  which 
cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  out  Royal  Fresident-  and  tbe  membeia 
of  the  Council,  most  of  whom  have  been  with  us  from  the  beginning. 
I  notice  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Hobson,  though  so  good  last  year,  u 
this  year  better  still,  and  mnst  now  rank  as  one  of  our  most  accom- 
plished photographers.  Mr.  Beasley  and  Mr.  Murray  ^aia  Ciompete 
for  tbe  ary-plate  prize ;  bnt  the  latter  genUemau,  though  quite  equal  to 
last  year,  is  now  surpassed  by  Mr.  Beasley,  whose  works  this  year  take 
precedence,  not  only  of  the  dry-plate  pictures,  bnt  of  all  the  wet-plate 
ones.  Mr.  Ravenabaw's  Indian  views  are  also  perfect  gems.  Captain 
Lewis  a^in  sends  us  some  very  interesting  studies  of  pristm.  li^. 
Colonel  Rocke,  whose  pictures  last  year  were  wanting  in  vigonr,  now 
steps  into  tbe  very  foremost  rank.  Captain  Layton,  althongh  atiQ 
perbkps  falling  nhort  of  a  prize,  sends  some  views  of  grwt  artistic 
merit.  From  Sir  Josoelyn  Co|^u]l  we  have  a  series  of  charming  Swiss 
views;  whilst  Captwn  White  and  Major  Allen  stiU  keep  the  high 
petition  which  they  bave  held  for  some  years  past.  J  notice,  also,  «oma 
of  our  new  members  whom  we  may  weloome  at  aoquisitions  to  oar 
society,  amongst  whom  J  may  mention  Mr.  G.  Brewis,  Captain  Toke, 
Mrs.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Milne. 

Class  1  contains  ninety-four  pictures,  contributed  as  follows  : — J.  H. 
Ravenshaw,  IS;  F.  Beasley,  13;  Sir  J.  Cogbill,  9;  Cqitain  White,  8; 
Major  Allen,  6;  Colonel  Kocke,  6;  W.  8.  Hobson,  5;  R.  Mnrrav^  4; 
Captain  Lewis,  4;  O.  Brewis,  4;  J.  W.  Richardson,  3 ;  Rev.  W.  E.  H»n- 
cocX  3;  Captain  Toke,  3;  Captain  Layton,  2;  J.  McAndraw,  2;  Mrs. 
Hantock,  2;  D.  Knapping,  2;  W,  G.  Hunter,  1  j  T.  Brownrigg,  1;  sKQd 
R.  0,  Milne,  1. 

Claas  2  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pictures,  contributed  as 
follows  :-J.  H.  Bavenshaw,  23;  F.  Beasley,  16;  Rev.  W.  E.  Hanoock, 
12;  Capt.  White,  11 ;  Capt. Toke,  10;  T. R.Shervington,  7;  J. McAndraw, 
7;  W.  S.  Hobson,  6;  S.  G.  B.  WolUston,  6;  D.  Knapping,  6;  Captain 
Layton,  5;  Major  Allen,  4;  N.  M.  Settna,  4;  ColonelRooke,  4;  O. 
Brewis,  1 ;  K.  Rcberti,  4 ;  Sir  J.  Coghill,  3 ;  R.  Murray,  3 ;  W.  0.  Hauter, 
3;  J.  Q.  Hyde,  3;  General  Sladen,  3;  R.  0.  Mibie,  3;  A.  Suzanne,  2; 
J.  W.  Richardson,  2 ;  Captain  LewU,  2 ;  Mrs.  Hancock,  2;  S.  T.  Brown- 
rigg, 1 ;  J.  R.  Ritchie,  1 ;  and  Captain  Fox,  1. 

Class  3  contains  1G9  pictures,  contributed  as  follows ; — J.  H.  Raven- 
shaw,  15;  T.  R.  Shervington,  12;  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  12;  S.  O.  R 
Wollaston,  11;  F.  Beasley,  10;  J.  H.  Ritchie,  9;  Capt.  \Vhite,  8;  Capt. 
Layton,  7;  Mrs.  Hancock,  6;  J.  C.  Stenning,  5;  J.  W.  Watling,  5; 
J.  UcAndrew,  S;  R.  Mnrray,  5;  Rev.  T.  F.  Ravenshaw,  4;  A.  Sosanne, 
'  ;  J.  G.  Hyde,  4 ;  £.  Milaom,  4 ;  General  Staden,  4  ;  D.  Knapping,  4  ; 

sot.  Toke,  4;  Sir  J.  Cogbill,  3;  Capt.  Fox,  3;  K.  Roberts,  3;  S.  O. 

[ilne,  3;  J.  W.  Richardson,  3;  N.  M.  Settna,  2;  Col.  Rocke,  2;  Mrs. 

01,  2 ;  G.  Brewis.  2 ;  Capt.  Lewie,  2  ;  W.  G.  Hunter,   1  ;  T,  Brown- 

gg,  1  ;   W.  3.  Hobsou,  1 ;   G.  W.  D.  Green,  1  ;   Mrs.  Welboama,  1  i 

ev.  H.  Palmer,  1. 

Tbe  remainder  of  tbe  pictures  are  comprised  in  clasaes  4,  S,  and  6. 

The  following  OTiies  Were  then  awarded  : — 

First  prize,  F.  Beasley,  Rsq.,  f or  Nos.  36,  14,  and  24— a  large  silver 
goblet.  J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  251,  261,  and  26fi — aailver 
goblet.  W.  S.  Hobsou,  Esq.,  for  Not.  103  and  105— a  silver-mounted 
claret  jus. 

Colonel  Rocke,  for  Nos.  32  and  34 — an  oil  punting  in  gilt  frame.  Sir  J. 
Coahil],  for  Nos.  II  and  14 — alareealbumhandsomelyboundiamorTOcoa. 

Captain  White,  for  Nos.  G7  and  77— a  graphoscope.  Major  Allen,  for 
Nos.  144  and  148— au  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame.  D.  Knapping,  Esq., 
for  Nos.  12  and  14 — -a  large  album  handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 

J.  McAudrew,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  25  and  28— a  graphoscope.  T.  Brawn- 
rigg,  Esq.,  for  No.  4---an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame.  O.  Brewis,  Esq., 
for  No.  126— a  large  album  handsomely  bound  in  moroooo.  Captain 
Lewis,  for  No.  62— an  album  handsomely  bonnd  in  mi»oeoo.    B.  O. 
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MOns,  Eaq.,  tor  No.  2— bq  hlbam  handiomely  bound  in  morooM. 
Ckpt.  Toke,  for  No.  10 — eui  albnm  hondBomelj  bound  in  morocoo.  R. 
Mnrray,  Esq.,  for  Nod.  81  and  82 — uioil  painting  in  gilt  trune. 

Cartificataa  of  hononrsble  mention  were  awarded  to  W.  Q.  Hunter, 
Csptoia  LsftOD,  J.  W.  KiohardioD,  Rer,  W.  B.  Honcook,  ftnd  lira. 
Hwicook.  •  A.  J.  Melhcibh,  Hon.  Sec. 

THE  '■  WET  "  SELF-DEVELOPMENT  CLUB. 
This  singnUr  "Wet"  Club  reoantlyasMmbled  in  the  Owl  Gallery,  Canon- 
bury  Tower.  The  room  is  a  long,  high-roofed,  dingy,  weather-wornapart- 
ment,  lighted  with  one  or  two  rusty  gaa  jeti  along  the  hare,  dilapidated 
walla,  and  which  aerred  to  do  littla  more  than  reveal  the  dnrkneBa. 
Black  raftera  overhead,  the  haunt  of  owli  and  bata,  tended  to  increase 
the  portentous  halF-grueaome,  rooaldy  aspect  of  the  place,  wbich  wns,  in 
trutn,  only  clearly  hghted  at  the  chairman's  end.  Conspicnous  behind 
hil  seat  hnng  an  immense  imitation  'parchment  covered  with  dog  latin, 
and  to  which  waa  appandsd  aome  amazing  signatures  and  aeala.  ThU 
document  waa  placed  in  a  vulgar  frame,  tawdrily  ornamented  with 
clotches  of  putty  and  German  lacquer,  and  sat  forth  that  the  distiu- 
goiaheil  scientiBc  appropriator  who  honoured  the  CInb  by  his  presidency 
wo*  Master  of  Arts  in  a  certain  American  university  which  devoted 
itself  to  the  laudable  object  of  getting  rich  by  degrees.  This  striking 
sheet  had  three  gas  jets  of  the  largest  bat-wing  size  blazing  in  front  (rf 
it,  and  shone  forth  the  one  glorious  object  amid  the  gloom.  Sundry 
qneer- looking  onphoards  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  dead  grey  inner 
wall,  and  in  one  of  these  was  the  library.  Curiosity  prompted  our 
reporter  to  inspect  the  coUeotion  of  books,  and  it  so  impressed  him  that 
ha  jotted  down  the  following  amongst  other  strange,  and  even  unique, 
literary  productions: — TheSlang Diclionary;  The  IMerary  Daubti'i  Vadt 
Heeatn;  Shakaperean  Frilier»for  Shallow  W'lti;  Common  Litrrary  Qtu/- 
lalioni,  chiefly  SJiahsptrean,  hy  Ihe  Cliairman;  The  Art  of  Dreising  Foul 
La«!jtia3e,byAdfpt»;  QuUl  Tlioaghts  on  Quacki ;  Cash  UaicertUy  Cqkn- 
dar  and  Degree  Price  LUl;  Thr.  Pufer't  Boot  of  Word»  ;  Uyclopadia  of 
Pujftry,  by  Mentis  of  Vie  Club;  aoa  to  Blow  Your  (hea  Trumpet,  by 
"An  Old  PhotograpJitr ;''  May  Day,  a  Multanical  Workof  Art,  ly  an 
Aper;  The  aailibilily  of  Man  and  Cheap  Deyreea,  by  "M.A.;"  A 
Tnaiite  on  the  Art  of  TUifitation,  by  "  Fairplay;"  The  CoiulUuent  Ele- 
mtntt  of  Mvd,  by  a  Qennine  iMrk,  &a,  Ac.  The  list  might  be  greatly- 
inereosed,  but  this  may,  perhaps,  be  enough  to  show  the  character  of 
the  Club  and  the  memCars'  reading.  Another  cupboard  was  devoted  to 
the  archives  of  the  Club,  bnt  beyond  some  unused  photographic  apparatita 
on  the  top  shelf,  nothing  wsa  visible  save  the  wrecks  of  conviviality. 

On  the  night  in  question  there  were  seventeen  members  present — the 
number  is  limited  to  that  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent from  the  solemn  looks  of  the  strange,  motley  company  that  business 
of  importance  was  on  hand.  After  the  fonnal  preliminaries  had  been 
gene  through  of  unlocking  the  cupboard  and  bringing  from  thence  and 
from  a  recess  in  the  wall  a  plentiful  supply  of  liquors,  the  Cbsirmau 
tapped  an  the  tables  ordered  glasses  to  be  filled,  and  said  that  with 
their  permission  he  would  then  proceed  to  business.  There  was  a 
shuffling,  some  murmurs  of  asaen^  and  a  few  satisfied  grunts  as  the 
warming  draughts  went  down,  and  then  the  Chief  of  the  Club  rose 
slowly  on  bis  Eassoch. 

He  was  a  remarkable-lookiog  man  in  some  respects — of  smsU  stature. 
Urge  head,  and  of  Falstaffian  or  rather  barret  shape,  for  he  stood  to  that 
hero,  as  regards  »ize,  as  a  quarter  coak  of  beer  stands  to  a  tun  of  sack. 
But  what  atrack  the  spectator  who  saw  him  for  the  .first  time  most  was 
thetingnloraapectbehadof  living,  as  it  were,  beAtitd  his  face.  The  outer 
eonutenance  of  the  man  looked  more  like  *  mask  than  any  face  ever 
ssen.  Stolid  and  heavy,  it  might  have  been  that  of  a  mere  vegetating 
being  who  hod  no  thanght  beyond  his  hunger,  only  that  there  was  aome- 
how  an  air  of  power  of  a  certain  kind  about  the  personality,  and,  as  we 
havB  said,  a  dose  look  led  one  to  think  of  him  as  one  who  only  used  his 
outer  man  as  a  robber  uses  his  cave — to  liide  in.  Occasionally  gleams 
pased  over  the  poaeive,  heavy  features ;  bat  the;  were  not  like  the  play 
of  a  lively  intelbgenoe  roused  to  join  in  the  feast  of  reason,  bnt  rather 
gave  the  idea  of  a  man  coming  with  a  light  to  the  window  of  a  watch- 
tower  to  look  abroad.  The  inner  man  woa  not  at  such  times  revealed  to 
yon :  ycu  only  saw  that  he  existed,  and  that  he  was  observing  you. 

This  remarkable  personage  presently  began  to  speak,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  waxed  gradually  worm  until  the  light  shone  and  darted  out  of  bis 
syes  from  face  to  face;  but  all  throngh  the  features  were  stolid  and 
passiontesa  as  an  image  of  Confncius.  The  speech  was  in  some  respects 
a  peculiar  one,  opening  up  a  new  region  of  oasuistrjr  j  but  it  is  too  long 
to  give  verbatim  here,  so  ws  only  extract  leading  points. 

The  orator  began  his  speech  by  saying  that  the  present  time  was  a  crisis 
in  the  history oAhe  Club.  It  had  had  rough  mba  in  the  pant,  but  these  its 
united  sssoranoe  hod  trinmphantly  weathered ;  for  even  when  beaten  it 
had  tonghly  kept  the  field  until  the  victors  gave  up  the  game.  Andnow, 
wbsn  thmgs  had  bean  Bottling  down  to  a  quiet  jog.trot,  and  everybody 
ItxAed  to  enjoying  thehard-eonied  honours,  snndry  envious  fellows  of  the 
IxMr  sorb— mare  spume — had  again  started  up  to  impugn  the  whole 
tstaUished  order. 

"Fellow  Salf-Devslopers,"  said  the  speaker,  raising  his  hand  im- 
PNssiTelT— AgertoM  msi>7  iaiiUted,  aaing  the  opportunity  to  empty 


anew  thwr  gUsses— "they  do  not  attack  ns  aU.  They  know  better. 
It  is  me  fakj  they  belabour,  and  my  reputation  they  have  wellnigh 
murdered.  But,  though  that  be  so,  consider  whether  it  does  not  affect 
us  all.     Do  you  not  stand  or  fall  with  me  7 " 

"  Not  yi^  be  jabeis  I  I've  not  had  enough  whishk^  1 "  put  in  an 
Irishman  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  by  name  Murtagh  O'FIamm. 

"Silence,  sirrah  I"  roared  a  truculent,  heavy^rowed  man,  "and 
attend  to  the  chair."  Whereat  Tnffy,  aa  lie  was  familiarly  called, 
subsided. 

' '  Do  you  not  stand  or  fall  with  me  ? "  repeated  the  speaker.  ' '  Hare  I 
not  laboured  to  build  up  the  reputationa  of  all  T  What  would  they  have 
been  had  mine  not  been  supreme  !  Of  what  nse  would  it  be  for  cattle 
like  my  traduoers  to  praise  you?  Faugh !  Where  ore  their  honours? 
Of  what  noble  university  are  they  graduates!  What  great  step  in 
scieutilic  progress  is  labelled  with  their  names  ?  Where  is  the  ^ood 
of  knowing  fellows  like  those!  Could  they  give  you  foioBT  Have 
their  names  weight  in  other  lands  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  t 


le?    I  say, 


And  for  your  aakes  I  safTer.     That  I  might  lift 


lifted  you  up  therewith?  Who  Js  there  here 
who  does  not  owe  half  what  he  has  to  what  I  have  done  or  let  him 
do  T  Those  of  you  who  can  write  have  I  not  suBeied  to  praise  your- 
selves without  stint  under  my  far-spreading  egisl  And  have  I  not 
hod  my  reward,  brethren  !  (Hear,  hear — ironicslty,  in  a  foreign  accent.) 
Some  of  you  may  at  times  have  sought  to  contemn  me,  but  wbat'a  the 
use  T  Can  we  do  without  each  other !  I  say.  No  '.  for  if  /  am  proved 
to  tie  all  those  canaille  say,  what  of  you?  You' rest  on  me,  my  friends, 
and  we  must  uphold  each  other." 

The  orator  then  went  into  many  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
"they"  were  traducing  him;  bnt  the  reporter  could  not  follow  his 
reasoning  clearly.  It  appears  that  he  had  once  crept  into  some- 
body else's  shoes  or  clothes,  and  presuming  on  public  ignorance  had 
ventured  abroad  only  to  be  discovered;  and  this  had  always  on  every 
occasion  been  Qaug  iu  his  teeth.  It  appeared,  too,  tbatbere— in  this  act 
of  adoption — was  the  chief  peg  oa  which  all  the  honours  of  himself  and 
oolleagues  hang,  and  therefore,  if  taken  away,  the  whole  wero  iu 
daugsr  of  being  trampled  in  the  gutt-er.  Accordingly  the  reasoning 
of  the  speaker  was  that  at  alt  costs  this  past  deed  of  his  must  be 
upheld.  For  their  honour's  sake  they  must  maintain  that  the  shoes  or 
clothes  were  his  own,  or,  to  use  his  words,  that  the  "  peculiar  aalt  he 
had  substitnted  in  a  chemical  aompound"  had  really  been  evolved  out 
of  the  depths  of  hie  own  inner  consciousness.  "Whatever  has  been 
Bsid— nay,  whatever  has  been  even  proved— it  is  always  possible  to 
maintain  the  contrary,  and  we  must  maintain  it,"  he  said,  with  much 
more  of  the  aame  kind. 

The  speech  met  with  cordial  approval,  and  when  the  orator  con- 
cluded and  sat  down  it  became  clear  that  the  warmth  of  his  oratory 
had  produced  a  very  great  thirst.  There  was  a  filling  and  empty- 
ing of  glasses  marvellons  to  see,  and  as  the  Chairman  grew  moist 
again  after  his  exertions  he  showed  symptoms  of  growing  leas  deHant, 


object  of  public  ridicule,  and  branded  as  a  charlatan.  Why 
should  be  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  eh  ?^that  is,  why  should  tables  be  set 
in  a  roar  at  him  !  It  waa  unoalled  fur  and  unfair ;  he  had  only  done  his 
duty  and  benefited  his  Club  on  the  usual 'understanding.  "My  friends," 
ho  said,  "I  have  wept  when  I  found  myself  made  a  laughing-stock  of,  with 


overy  puppy  crying  a1 


y  heels.    After  I  had  succeeded,  t 


__, jgtheTalbotsand  Daguerresof  theartby  m 

pen,  it  was  too  cutting.     I~I pass  me  the  battle,  mydoarsir,  I  can. 

not  get  over  it.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  iieing  an  inventor— ever  such  a 
iittlo  one — and,  ge-gentlemen,  they  have  taken  that  joy  from  me  !  Yet 
did  I  not  invent  this  ?  Who  saw  the  thing  before  1  found  it,  buried  in 
the  unread  depths  of  our  dearly -beloved  organ  ?  Not  one !  Did  it  ever 
come  up  at  a  pnotographic  society  meeting  ?  Never  !  But  1  know  that 
envy  is  the  cause  of  it.  Our  organ  ia  priutni  in  London,  and  the  rival 
one— that  cursed  Liverpool  Journal,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  country 
Garges — although  bigger  than  ours,  is  not  printed  here.  Is  not  that 
enough!    I  am  sure  you  need  no  more  words  from  me.     I  feel  over. 

come'' and  here  the  poor  gentleman  fairly  boo-hooed,  and  sunk 

exhausted  into  the  chair. 

There  were  a  few  minutes  of  stunned  silence — the  vat  blanket  had 
fallen  heavily,  and  it  took  no  little  struggling  to  get  from  under  it) 
but,  after  a  time,  a  desultory  diseussion  stu-ted  up,  and  numerous 
suggestions  were  thrown  out  which,  however  ingenious,  failed  somehow 
to  open  a  clear  way  ont  of  the  trouble. 

"Be  St.  Patbrick,  now!  if  it  were  only  thrue  that  the  bUggardB  were 
lyin'  'twonld  be  the  aisiest  thing  in  the  world,"  remarkedO'Elamm, 
with  maudlin  candour. 

"  True  1  'Who  cares  for  truth,"  Jerked  a  hard,  dry  voice,  apparently 
from  inside  a  sack;  but,  as  the  speaker  turned  lus  head,  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  on  opeoiog  foi  the  fans  in  tli«  oloth,  ftud  tlut 

"'"'" ^-----^-^ 
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e  Brawuing's  "  diiMnter ' 


fMM  looked  to  twiated  uu)  qoMi  thmt  at 
roie  to  tha  mind — 

"A  nllaw  nun ,  like  tha  pasltant  thief. 
With  bit  JiiV  bonud  up  In  ■  tundkanshlaf." 
Hia  sharp  lemark  met  with  a  cordial  "hear,  heu',"  ■nd  TuSy  woa  for  tbs 
uament  ailenc«d.  Yet  the  "truth"  whicli  tha  canaiiU  Mid  thej  had 
OQ  their  lida  had  made  aa  awkward  hitch,  and  the  Chalriaan  appeared 
to  toaa  heart  m  he  contemplated  it.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  had 
IliiuseU  inTolantorily  givea  the  evidence  against  hia  own  auertion.  The 
ignoraooe  which  eTer;r'>ody  might  have  b(«a  in  had  he  quietly  kept  hia 
"lind"  ont  of  light,  hid  in  a  foreign  tongue,  till  the  time  came  to  play  the 
card  and  win,  had  baen  imprudently  dispelled  bv  his  own  act,  aud  it  was 
even  oonfeuad  at  Che  meeting  that  but  for  the  Libouraof  hia  tranaiator  he 
h^nself  would  have  remained  itt  ignorance  that  a  gem  so  rare  lay 
unowned.  Noth  withstanding  the  academic  honours  with  which,  in  his 
uecvon,  the  Clnb  is  suatained,  it  was  oonGdantially  whispered  at  iba 
lower  end  of  the  table  that  ignorance  would  here  have  hid  it  from 
the  borrower  as  much  atileut  aa  from  hia  contemners. 

What  was  to  be  done  T  Nobody  seemed  to  know,  till  at  last  a  heavy, 
sponge-faced,  Batch-boor-looking  man  got  up,  and,  elevating  hia  half- 
empty  tumbler,  declared  that,  whatever  othen  did,  he  meant  to  atiok  to 
the  old  ship.  "  Let  na  swear  them  down  "  was  his  advioa,  and  under  its 
atimidus  spirits  revived.  Schemes  wero  entered  inta  The  learning  of 
the  whole  company  was  called  forth  to  concoct  'abusive  language,  and 
anggestioDS,  drafts,  epithets,  scraps  of  natural  history,  rags  of  mental 
garniture  of  every  kind  and  aarour  ware  ponred  in  on  the  Chainnan, 
who,  melancholy  atill,  aad  least  assured  of  all,  could  not  but  undertake 
to  pot  them  in  shape,  and  embellish  them  with  proper  Shaksperean 
qnotationa. 

"'Villipend'a'  theword,  my  boys!"  roared  the  Dutch-looking  lubber; 
' '  and  if  we  do  not  properly  tar  and  feather  the  rascals,  my  noma's  not 
'  Coovey,'  only  whatever  you  do  keep  '  Dogberry  '  out  of  it." 

"Och,  my  boys  !  bnt  you'll  put  butther  in  the  tar,  won't  you  T"  said 
Taffy,  and  he  laughed  in  irony. 

The  proeeedinp  having  now  reached  a  happy  state  of  harmony  and 
conaiderable  tpintnoua  elevation,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
occasion  to  maintainthe  star-chamber  attitude.  There  was  a  grand  sense 
of  moral  freedom  coniing  over  the  minds  present  which  was  in  want  of  a 
vent.  Every  man  felt  more  regardless  of  the  world  than  his  neighbour, 
and  "who  cares  for  truth?"  was  the  motto  of  evecyone  now  that  actloo 
was  decided  npon. 

Under  these  oircontstances  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Chairman  should  presently  be  greeted  with  loud  calls  for  a  song. 

"  Who's  to  sinz?"  inquired  he. 

"Why,  yourai^,  to  be  Bhnre,"said  O'Flamm  ;  and  for  once  the  meet- 
ing was  with  him.  There  was  a  general  cheer  of  assent,  and  some 
seized  their  glaases  to  give  their  sentiments  effect  by  rappiog  on  the 
table,  whereby  a  few  were  broken,  and  much  good  liquor  was  spilt. 
For  a  time  the  venerable  chief  coyly  resisted  the  proposition,  but  at 
last  ha  yielded,  and  once  more  stood  on  his  feet.  Snnd^  preliminary 
preparaBona  had  been  gone  through,  and  he  was  just  about  to  start, 
when  again  O'Flamm's  voice  intruded — 

-"Shnra,  thin,  yer  riverenca,  bat  if  ye  stand  so  far  oft  the  divilawan 
oe'll  feel  that  yer  there." 

"Bush!"  said  his  neighbour,  "don't  call  him  little ;  he  doeut't  like 
it." 

"Bedad,  an  didn't  I  say  'feel,'  ye  spalpeen  !  just  to  keep  AiafeeliuB 
aisy?"  answered  Tuffy,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room. 
But  the  grin  this  prodnoed  was  ust  in  the  gener^  ohoroa  of  cries 
calling  on  the  Chairman  to  mount  the  table,  and  his  elevated  aoul 
marked  nothing  of  this  byplay.  To  this  alao  ha  yielded,  and,  half 
climbing,  half  noistad,  took  his  place  in  the  middle  on  a  space  cleared 
of  bottles  and  pipe  furniture  for  his  acoommodatiou. 

Once  there,  the  potentate  of  tha  Club  amiled,  put  one  foot  forward, 
hemmed,  and  made  a  gracefnl  bow,  laying  one  hand  on  hia  bosom. 
Then,  rolling  his  eyes  ^oft  for  a  moment,  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
in  the  moat  mgabnous  of  basses  began— 

Ais-'I^  Hmnit  Crab 
••  'Twin  ba  tan  fean  (o-monow 
BiDoa  I,  to  mr  tonow, 
Bet  np  tor  e  Inder  ol  men  ; 

That  aTerSnat  1*1? 

Bnt  hope  I  iluiD't  do  It  stain,  igain, 

I  hope  I  nban't " 

At  this  stage  a  florid-faced,  red-haired  Germ.in— with  eyes  always 
wide  open  in  a  snparoilioDs  stu«,  so  that  his  eye  brows  looked  as  if  they 
woold  some  day  lly  over  the  crown  of  his  head — known  na  Harr  Pra- 
fesaor  Sch^al,  who  had  sat  most  of  the  evening  stolidly  drinking  and 
smoking,  and  who  had  fidgeted  all  through  the  stanza,  started  np  and, 
like  Han*  Breitmann  when  ha  heard  that  the  foe  held  the  ford  between 
him  aud  hia  plnndar— 

"  H«  uttered  no  hjsin  and  un  psalm, 
Bnt  fa«  optned  hi*  month  and  ha  brleflr  said  '  tamm ;' " 
and,  aa  he  said  ao,  he  waved  his  right  hand,  wherein  was  a  cigar  like  a 
Eiabbaga  stem,  thereby  depositing  about  an  inch  and  a-half  M  hot  ash 


X  8,  1BT<     ■ 


;jaly  8,  1BT< 


n'a^iead, 


telling  i 


waa  acoraditedln  torvfa  patter  of  the  memben  of  tha  Chib  at  a  cheap  ~ 
figure,  started  in  alarm,  mattered  "Oh  me!  oh  my!"  half-a-dozea 
times,  and  taking  a  snuffy  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  btgnn  wiping 
off  the  dust,  and  to  polish  the  scorched  place  with  much  assiduity. 

Seeing  this  O'Flamm  patted  him  familiurly  on  the  back,  and,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  said — 

"Brunt,  eh?  There's  nothing  like  whishkey  for  a  bum.  Hate  or 
cowld  k  -"  -'■■-  '-  '- -      "        '         ■ • 

"crathur"  neat  and  emptied  it  e 
"  rub  now  like  the  divil,' 

The  man's  eyes  were  full  of  it  before  he  knew  what  had  been  dime,  and 
ha  fairly  shrieked — "Oh,  my  goodness  me  l"till  the  very  roof  rang  again, 
vainly  aeeking  to  rub  the  liquor  out.  Ha  only  made  mattcra  worse  by 
rubbing  th»  snuff  in,  aud  at  last  snhsided  into  a  condition  of  chronic 
tearfulness  and  inarticulate  moaning — "the  subsequent  proceeding! 
interested  him  no  more."  Meanwhile  the  German  bad  followed  up  hii 
foroible  monosyllable  with  a  speech  intimating  that  he  liked  nob  the 
song.  "Hochl"  he  shouted;  "Dar  Himmel  hangt  volter  Geigtnl' 
Vat  you  sing,  melancholy  fr^in?  Ve  muateinen  frolichen  Gcsong  haben, 
Verdammtea  Gewaine !  Sing  joli,  vat  you  call  'a  tneriy  song.' "  And 
the  meeting  appeared  of  his  mind. 

O'Flamm  roared  "hear,  hear  I"  Ha  with  the  jaw  in  the  clout  jingled 
his  glass  with  a  spoon  and  declared  that  the  idea  of  self-depreciatioa 
gave  him  sea-sickness.  In  short,  it  was  the  mind  of  the  meeting 
to  have  mirth. 

The  Chairman  being  elevated,  thoogh  stolid,  was  accommodating, 
and  smirking  assent  he  cocked  bis  head  on  one  side,  winked,  anJ  wiUi  a 
leer  started  anew  in  lustier  measure— 

"  Uathlnkt  It  Menu  but  rettanlaT 
Since  wa  waia  drunk  togeth—  '' 
"Ach  Gott  I  Han  Je!  Potytanaand!  Nein,  nein  I  Trunk  .'  esgibt 
mir  nicbt !  "  and  Schakal  looked  like  lighting  aa  he  emerged  from  hii 
cloud  and  waved  bis  cigar  stump  again  defiantly.  Several  memben 
growled  at  his  oaotumaRioasnesa ;  but,  as  he  was  an  old  and  close  friend 
of  the  Chairman'a,  nobody  dnrod  aay  much.  BasideB,  allusions  to 
drunkenness  at  that  hour  teert,  on  the  whole,  ont  of  place.  Yet  the 
Chairman,  self-satiaRed  aa  he  was,  conld  hardly  feel  other  than  hurt  at 
this  new  interference,  and  was  about  to  descend  from  the  table  sulkily 
when  Sohakal  reminded  him  in  better  English  than  he  used  when  excited 
(or  else  he  would  not  have  bean  understood)  that  the  Chairman  bai 
been  bnsy  writing  a  new  song  that  very  afternoon  when  he  (SchakalJ 
called  on  him.  So  then  there  arose  from  til  aides  calls  for  "The 
new  song  !  "  "The  new  aong  !  "     "  Who's  like  our  chief  for  a  song?" 

"Hurrah  for  the  new  i '"  — '■'  "•-  "'•- ■ -'   -  -  ■  • 

away,   and  allowed  to  n 

out^  mask  aa  enabled 

might  be  unfathomable. 

boss  had  remained 

nothing  delights  a  I 

should  have  marked  his  vocation.      But  to  he  sapposed  able 

welt  aa  aing ! — t^e  thing  waa  perfect  bliss  I 

With  a  ligbtnesB  wonderful  for  his  shape  and  years  he  turned  again 
and  bounded  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  eniUng  with  a  pirouette 
that  brought  a  hunt  of  applause.  That  done,  he  forthwith  struck  into 
hia  song,  which,  though  raeaot  to  be  ezoaedingly  lively,  had  yet  aoine- 
how  an  anderbone  of  sadness  in  it — 

Aia-tf  y  Bitd  U  at  UaU  at  a  FeatSer. 

Oh  ;  I  am  ■  deucM  imut  fiUow, 

Hawever  tha  bumpUni  aaj  belloir  : 

It'i  anTj  that  moKM  them  ao  jalLj*, 

'CaUH  thST  we  ma  Bl  the  tup. 

Once  I  wuat  tha  top, 

Twfoe  [  wH  St  tha  lop. 

Thrice  111  bait  the  top, 

II  rou'U  onlr  hold  ma  np  i 

Thaj'Te  onlr  got  [acta  (o  luittln  tham, 


imself  to  become  visiUe  Uiroagh  the 
e  that,  within,  tha  depths  of  vanity 


(  himself  b 

.     .,  ._8  depths  of  vanity 
His  great  lamentation  waa  that  hia  glorioai 
intutorad — he  should  have  been  a  singer;   and 
n  so  mnch  as  to  praise  him  in  the  linehe  thinti 


OTer  loi'd  facta  Id  m^  life,  boyi : 
ij  are  etwaya  pToductiva  ol  atrlfe 
now  It  li  wer  to  tba  knife,  ba>i, 
"hat  I  mar  ittj  at  the  lop  I 


UUratlr,  "  The  sk7  ksafi  I 


lodiliarlUiiu.' 
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Than  wont  m  (tiif  ■  i 


Ta  prOT*  that  (BooaH  cut  ba  wiDDf,  ban 

And  tbit  sietTthliiK't  right  to  ths  itnmc,  ban  I 
Won't  mj  nl«  bS  it  ihi  lap  t 


'*■  ChoruB  ^ain,  boy» ;  and  v 


rou-u  011I7  bi 


ohere'»"— (hio  1)—  ' 

Twics  IS  DMrrllT  bop ! 

Thrlcs  u  manllj  hop  '. 

With  (-ho-k-bo-n-hop  1 
All  the  conoluiion  of  this  loog  lbs  enthusium  o(  the  compuiy  wu 
riiusd'to  ths  higliMt  pitch,  aadatthe  nneipected  turn  of  ths  coaclnding 
cb(»ita  till  had  atnrted  to  tbeir  feet  uid  b^;Dii  to  hop  aboat  like  satyrt 
lot  looce.  The  dumpy,  bibnloni  Cbairmaa  bad  bimself  set  the  example 
by  lesding  off  aa  he  begaothe  "repeat,"  and  he  coDtinned  toapiaio  fut 
Alter  the  aoag  waa  over  that  it  waa  no  matter  of  mrpriae  to  find 
biza  auddanly  come  to  an  igoommioaa  aqaa«h  on  the  floor.  There  was 
«  raah  uid  an  oaten  aa  memben  heard  or  saw  tha  fall,  and  O'Flamm, 
flnrt  ap,  laiaad  the  fallen  leader. 

**  Ocfa,  be  St.  Pathriclc  I  martheran' at»oa  I"  heroared;  "Idobolave 
hia  hoDonr'srivirencehMhrokehiBlegl  Nol  What,  thin,  medarlint  — 
kll  a-jnmbled  of  hia  inside  ?  Take  a  dhrap  o'  the  orathnr.  Oh  dearl 
Oh  d«ar !"  and  TnSy  began  to  weep — nol^  as  it  appeared,  from  aorratr  so 
mnob  »m  from  a  wiab  to  aeise  a  oonTaoient  opportunity  of  gettuig  rid  of 
the  anpaifluoiiB  moiatare  for  aome  time  visible  in  hia  eyes. 

By  hia  help  the  Chairman  bad  got  on  hia  legs  again,  and,  mbbins  hii 
elboir,  with  some  rnefal  remark  abont  the  "fnnny  bone"  be  betook  him- 
aelf  iriUiont  further  oeremony  towards  the  peg  where  hia  hat  hang. 
It  w««  the  signal  to  disperse ;  and,  after  one  more  pledge  rooad  to  stand 
to  each  other  at  all  oost^  the  aereateen  aniokly  vaniahed  in  the  night. 
Crmmped,  weary,  and  thirsty,  half-choked  with  duat  and  tobaooo  fnme, 


tha  reporter  crept  from  hia  percb  and  made  for  the  table,  only  to  find 
the  bottles  all  empty.     A  bottle  that  he  had  seen  half  fuU  of  "  I 
Tille'a  "  a  moment  before  the  ChsiroMD  fell  waa  nowhere  to  be  found. 


dnrrtsponStnte. 


PHOToakaraio  Exbiktic»m  ih  thi  Pauu  ki  L'lHDinn^n.— Lui- 

BKKTTPT.  — CASMIITH-SILTXS      COLLOSIOIT.  — NBdLXO-PBIMTirBX.  — 
COLOUBED  CaRBOX   BtliJlKLa. — BLIACHIKa  IVOBY. 

Thb  exhibition  of  the  Photograpfaio  Society  ot  FVanoe  now  open  in 
Paris,  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndnatrie,  ia  aaid  to  be  ao  exceptionally,  fine  a 
one  that  every  exhibitor  deaerTea  a  medal.  Aa  it  ia,  the  jory  appointed 
to  make  the  awarda  have  deoreed  forty-five  medals  and  twenty 
honoarable  mmitiona,  whilat  thete  are  only  eighty-six  exhibitots  I  I 
hbf«  in  my  next  letter  to  be  able  to  pnUiah  a  list  of  the  snooessfal 
caadidatee.  H.  Ronaseloa  ia  one  of  tham  for  hia  prooeaa  of  photo- 
eagrariag.  At  the  laat  meeting  of  the  above  Sodety  Weston's  rotary 
hnmisber  waa  exhibited,  and  excited  the  attention  of  members. 

M.  Lambert't  process  of  enlargement  and  retooching  has  reoeiTcd  at 
tha  banda  ol  M.  Berthand,  President  of  the  Cliatnbrt  SyndicaU  de  la 
Pkolegraphlt  the  highest  omnmendation.  Having  been  preaent  at  a 
dantoastration  of  the  prooess,  this  gentleman  waa  ao  delighted  with  the 
•implioity  of  the  method  and  the  beauty  of  the  reanlts  that  he  has 
takoB  ont  a  lioenoe  hinisdf,  and  oonceivea  it  to  bs  his  dnty  to  advise  »U 
hia  brother  professionals  to  do  the  same.  Perhspa  I  may  be  permitted 
also  to  mention  that  M.  Berthand  baa  written  to  me  a  latter  in  terma 
of  praise  of  the  "Collodion  Bapidt  ct  InaUerdbU"  made  in  France 
according  to  my  piil)liahed  formnia  in  the  Monitaa;  with  the  aalta  of 
oadminm  only.  It  ia  aatiafaotory  to  find  this  formnia  approved  by  one 
of  tha  leading  Paria  piofessional  portraitista,  beoanae  in  England  it  is 
cnatomsry  to  nae  an  iodiser  oontaioing  ammoninm  iodide,  andito  sand 
it  oDt  in  a  separate  bottle.    All  that  is  needed  for  the  eiclosiTe  nse  of 


n  aalta  in  oollodion  is  a  really  good  pyruxyline,  and  then 
the  iodiaed  collodion  will  keep  indeHnitely  and  always  give  good 
rsanlta.  Some  which  I  made  laat  Jnne  yields  quite  as  sensitive  a  film 
a*  ny  most  teeent  sample  made  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

XeAleo-peintare  is  nov  reeeiring  mnob  attention  in  Franoe,  where  no 
oaa  Jias  aa  yet  come  forward  to  dispute  its  novelty.  Althoagb  its 
inventor  is  clearly  M.  Dnppa,  who  patented  the  process  in  England 
twenty  years  ago,  aod  although  one  ot  onr  Editor*  assures  tia  that  he 
faaa  had  the  happineas  ot  knowing  aeveral  female  artists  who  have 
-eupkyed  it  for  o^onring  [Aotogra^  for  many  years  pnsl^  yet  this 
TCTy.proBsss  ha>  jnat  been  patented  in  "FrtMet  tt  JSrBSfwr,  8.Q.D.O." 
f'MM  ffOTwUte  da  Oomtrmitia}  I 


nodsr  the  heading  ■*  jrouoeaiiM  jtrtMijw"  U.  Pnttamtiii  hw  jitaV 
pablisbed  •  oirculsr  containing  exttaots  f n»n  the  B\M^i»,  the  JfimUMtf, 
and  the  Grand  DieXioanoiTt  Seieiit^lqw  dn  19rM  8UeU,  in  wbioh  the' 
prooeaa  ia  highly  praised  and  recommended,  and  its  extreme  simplioltf 
pointed  ont.    Even  the  oantams  M.  Oantta  apaakt  of  it  in  the  following 

"  Until  now  I  bava  bean  unwilling  peraonslly  to  rMommand  any  of  the- 
different  proems*  which  have  been  offered  to  photagiBphers ;  bat  in  praaanoe-of 
such  results  as  have  bean  shown  to  me  by  U.  Pottanuuu  I  do  nol  hesitate  to 
advise  my  cliaats  to  pniohasa  tbU  prooess.  I  have  teen  It  employed,  and  have 
prsotiud  it  mjseU.  Its  simplicity  Is  surprising,  and  Its  resnlts  sn  truly 
ohannlng." 

The  oironlar  concludes  by  warning  the  brotherhood  agiJnst  nnsom- 
pulons  paraona  who  are  already  seeking  to  eatabliah  a  ooonterfeit  method. 

The  Dictionaaire  SeUnl^que  says  of  it : — 

"  The  inveiitor  ennndatea  flnt  of  sll  tbe  priadple  thst  every  photogTspher 
shonld  be  a  ooloariat.  His  dlsaaviry  gtvea,  in  bet,  to  thsse  istlBablB  sitlals 
tba  piiwer  of  tranaformiog  every  photognqthle  prtwf  Into  as  ofl  palntlBg  npon 
oanvaa  without  its  being  nsceaaary  for  tfasm  Co  serve  the  least  appreatioatUpi 
TheprooBss  offata  no  ptaoUeal  dlOanlty,  and  with  a  little  taste  and  Intdllgeaos 
one  may  by  a  dngte  demonattatian  acqnire  the  timr  dt  main  which  rendHS  one 
a  skilfol  manipulator,  by  the  employment  of  colours  prepsred  td  h«t.  Tha 
results  are  truly  marveUmu,  snd  perltetion  aaemB  to  hsva  been  atlafaisd. 
Nfdieo-paintura,  by  its  rapidity  of  aiaoutlon  and  Its  adaptability  by  avaryona, 
ia  avidantly  called  to  fill  thst  {;sp  of  pbotogtaphy  in  the  nstural  ocdonrs  which 
Boienoe  aaenu  anabla  to  bridge  over.  The  latest  ashlblled  apeolmena  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  00  Ihia  point." 

By  a  natnral  transition  we  pass  from  neAIeo-peintare  to  ooloored 
carbon  euamela,  which  are  produead  on  the  aame  principle,  and  I  am  In 
hopes,  from  the  remarks  of  M.  Lsoan  on  this  latest  novelty  in  por. 
traitnre,  that  it  will  speedily  become  pi^mlar  in  Franoe.  Referring  to 
my  artiole  in  the  ifonttetir  of  Jnne  Ifi,  in  irtiioli  the  prooeaa  ii  minutely 

I  described,  the  editor  aaya : — 

I  "  We  partlonlarly  recommaud  to  onr  readers  tha  new  style  of  portrait  whteh 
H.  Thomss  Satton  describss  Id  hia  EtmUi  ITuerlgati  tl  FrtifUM.  Those 
who  alresdy  practice  nitUe-piinttin  will  find  there  a  means  of  atni  further 
simplifying  the  opersCioiis,  and  ot  offering-  to  their  clients  caloared  anamela 
as  well  as  oil  painting  npon  canvas.  In  naither  ease  doea  the  phuto^raphlo 
proof  sustain  iay  modlflcstlon,  sluee  the  oolonr  Is  spplled  lo  the  &Mi  of  the 
image  and  tbe  likeness  ramsiaa  Inlaat." 

These  two  methods  ot  colouring  are  those  to  whioh  I  referred,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year,  in  a  letter  to  this  Joumsl,  aa  likely  to  prove 
very  remnneratiTa  to  tbe  prof easion.  No  doubt  Wa  shall  continna  to 
hear  more  about  them  in  France,  and  I  promiae  to  keep  my  readers 
poated  aa  to  what  is  doing  there  in  this  direction. 

This  new  style  ot  {wrtrait^  whioh  I  described  at  page  206,  and 
called  the  "oolonred  carbon  enamel,"  will  admit  of  an  infinite  variety 
ot  beautiful  ornamentation  in  tlie  moda  of  mounting  and  getting  up, 
and  it  ia  here  that  I  fully  expect  tbe  French  will  exhibit  that  good  taate 
tor  which  they  have  become  so  justly  celebrated.  It  is  hardly  poasible 
to  doubt  that  this  new  style  will  one  day  be  very  popular,  and  those 
who  Gnt  take  it  up  ought  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  profit.  And  here  I 
woald  refer  the  reader  to  an  editorial  artiole  in  this  Journal,  at  page 
251,  in  which  the  method  of  printing  in  carbon  upon  glass  is  very  well 
aod  graphioally  deaoribed — muoh  batter  than  I  h^ve  done  it  in  my 
article  at  page  206,  although  the  operationa  are  the  same,  except  that  \A 
roy  article  tratuiparent  glass  is  used,  and  in  tbe  other  article  opal  ^aas. 

Tboae  who  take  portraits  upon  opal  glass  will  do  well,  I  think,  to 
give  it  up  in  favour  of  the  new  method,  for  there  is  sn  infinite  obann  in 
colour  tastefully  applied,  and  tha  pubUo  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
The  production  of  a  coloured  carbon  enamel  ia  au  extremely  aimple  aa  te 
be  within  reach  of  the  humblest  pmf aasional ;  but  to  aucceed  in  tiie 
method  artistically  will,  no  doubt,  require  a  raSned  and  cultivated 
taste.  Nothing  will  then  surpass  the  beauty  of  tbe  result,  and  the 
likeueaa  will  not  be  affected  in  the  leaat  by  the  pencil  of  the  oolonrist, 
since  no  details  are  hid.  The  negative  may  ba  retouched  to  any  extent, 
and  the  printing  process  ia  tha  most  rapid  and  the  simplest  that  hat 
ever  been  devised.  There  is  no  toning,  trimming,  mounting,  roUing,  or 
burnishing.  Tbe  proofa  are  as  permanent  aa  vitrified  enamela,  and  iA 
colour  oven  more  perteot  and  beautiful.  The  process  is  not  only  aoit- 
able  for  portraits  but  also  for  views,  more  particularly  ot  architectbre 
and  interiors.  To  a  good  professional  oolouriat  it  offers  no  difficulty 
whatever,  and  he  might  easily  colour  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
enamel*  par  day  to  become  a  rioh  man  in  a  very  few  yeare. 

Do  not  think  lightly  of  what  I  am  now  telling  yea,  dear  nader,  far 
it  ia  the  beat  thing  I  have  ever  told  you  aa  yet,  and  I  may  nersr  have 
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'  tbe  good  fartane  to  be  kbla  to  t«U  yon  of  Knythmg  htil  h  good  ajtain. 
Do  not  smila  M  the  limplicity  of  the  proeeu,  for  every  good  way  of 
doing  a  thiag  i*  unple ;  and  do  not  ba  diimayed  by  it*  novelty,  for 
tbcro  moat  be  novelty— our  art  cannot  pouibly  stand  vtill.  LMtly : 
'  do  not  trouble  yonr  haad  aboat  who  diacotered  it;  let  it  ■nSca  that  it 
hM  been  given  tD  you  freely.  TJte  it,  and  turn  it  to  yonr  own  profit- 
ablo  aeoount. 

M.  CIo^  bM  dieoovered  »  simple  method  of  Ueaabing  article*  mode 
of  bone  or  ivoiy.  It  oonsitta  in  immerabg  them  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  expoaiog  them  to  annihiiM  for  a  tew  day*.  They  nuat  be  sni- 
pended  in  the  liquid  ao  ••  not  to  tonch  the  bottom  of  the  veatel. 

Jwie  26,  1674.  Tbosub  Scno:i,  B.A. 


1  film,  c 


«  drying 


that  aiiriBe,  when  used  for  (taining  an  emi 
marks  of  a  moat  ditagreeahle  character. 

I  prepared  lome  pUtes  in  the  spring  with  an  emuliion  itained  with 
dragon'i-blood  reain ;  and  though  from  a  single  experiment  T  believe 
that  there  waa  no  loaa  of  lenaitiveneiH  when  one-hatf  to  a  grain  waa 
'  added  to  the  ounce,  still  drying-marks  appeared  on  every  piste.  The 
Slmawsre  opaque,  and  dried  with  a  matt  surface,  so  that  the  marks 
oonld  not  be  seen  until  after  development,  when  they  appeared  in  the 
fonn  of  narrow,  semicircular,  wavy  bands,  lea*  dense  than  the  rest  of 
the  n^ative.  The  emulsion  was  a  washed  one,  and  the  platea  were 
reared  up  to  dry  as  soon  as  coated. 

It  it  probable  that  Colonel  Wortley's  plan,  published  to-day,  wonld 
answer  well,  provided  the  emulsion  did  not  extract  the  ataia  from  (he 
Buhatratnm,  and  thua  become,  after  coating  a  few  plates,  practically 
a  tlaintd  tmutnon. 

I  believe  that  my  method,  published  in  yonr  Journal  aome  time  ago, 
of  using  stained  transfer-paper  for  hacking  plates.  Is  about  as  good  a 
method  aa  any,  even  if  the  paper  do  require  moistening  for  half- 
»-minnte  or  so  with  a  wet  aponge.  All  duit  it  avoided ;  as  also  are 
muddy  apongee.  I  find  it  uoneceasary  to  float  the  paper  on  hot  water ; 
oold  aoswen  better,  as  the  gelatine  doea  not  then  adhere  ao  strongly  to 
the  plate.  The  paper,  being  verytough  and  thick,  can  be  eaaily  moved 
abont  on  the  hack  of  the  plate  into  the  deaired  position. 

Ur.  Sntton  writes,  at  page  2S4,  that  albumenste  of  silver  is  iustantly 
blitchetled  by  the  atkaUne  developer.  If  thia  be  the  eaae  there  la 
sufficient  reason  why  the  albumenate  of  silver  contained  in  the  glass, 
and  mentioned  in  the  same  page,  should  blacken  on  contact  wiu  the 
klkalioe  developer.  Bnt,  then,  bow  does  Mr.  M,  Carey  Lea  get  dean 
plates  with  hia  emulsioa  T 

I  should  ffluoh  like  to  know  what  reaction,  if  any,  takes  place  when 
albumenate  of  ailver  is  dissolved  in  ammonio  hy<^te. — I  am,  yours, 
ka.,  Hesbeki  B.  Bibkilbt. 

Cothtridgt  Court,  star  Woreater,  /wie  26,  1874. 


antTLEUBH,— At  the  Alberlype  process  is  free  and  open  to  anyone,  I 
•honid  think  that  the  little  type  printing  press  offered  in  yonr  outer 
columns  it  the  very  thing  that  bat  long  beea  needed,  in  order  that  a 
very  timple  and  valuable  block-printing  method  may  be  brought  into 

When  the  pbotogalvanagraphio  process  waa  before  the  public,  some 
tew  years  back,  its  principal  cause  of  failure  was  in  the  projeotors 
looking  up  too  lofty,  all  their  aim  being  for  high  art.  Had  they  began 
at  a  lower  point  and  worked  away  upon  oommoa  everyday  subjects  of 
commercial  use,  when  a  small  flaw  or  a  speck  or  so  here  or  there  wonld 
have  been  of  little  moment,  the  process  would  with  practice  have 
gradually  improved,  stid  probably  would  have  been  at  the  present 
time  in  foil  and  profitable  operati 
Je  press  seems  to  offer 

tttiog  of  amsU  illnatratii      ,  , 

aubjects  that  would  be  of  commercial  use ;  ijid,  if  produced  at  moderate 
cost,  would  come  into  groat  demand  and  have  a  ready  sale.  Literary 
and  antiquarian  societies  might  also  find  the  press  useful  for  printing 
short  illustrated  papers  on  archsological  subjects,  &a.,  for  distribution 
among  members,  or  in  exchange  with  other  soientific  bodies. 

If  any  of  your  numerous  readen  have  tried  the  photo,  block-printing, 
■oms  ahort  notice  on  the  subject  would  prove  of  great  ioteresL— I  am, 
yonrs,  Ac,  ScoaBatoit, 

Jwit  29,  1874. 

AHSWBBS  TO  CORUBSPONUBMTS. 


(F  Arrss^sn^mf s  sAexU  ni 
P.  T.-OIve  the  plnU  s  br  mor 


iTitnf«n  Mh  ifdM  »ft\§p»ptr. 
UiMough  washing  tkan  yon  have  beat 


ToWLsn. — Tour  "  musings  on  glsss  paper  " 

E.  Bkidoaut.— In  our  own  praotios  wa  use  No.  S ;  bnt  any  «f  the  olbcn  an 

quite  as  good  for  oopyiDg. 
J,  O.  FuLLBX. — Wa  oangTstalale  yon  npon  even  an  Improvement  at  yen 

sight,  and  hope  the  mtoraticoi  wiU  eventually  and  tpeeduy  be  ocmpUts. 
Ohb  IV  K  Foa.— Our  eiperlmoe  has  malnlr  been  with  the  glvoeiine  aiwai 

the  honey.    Please  to  sand  us  an  ouaoe  or  (wo  of  the  solution  Dy  wtlich  job 

have  obtained  lUBh  bad  resojtt. 

itsnt  tutor  and  obtain  a  fsw 

, - *piying  »  — 

establishment  of  any  raspectuble  artisu*  oolourman. 
J.  B.  {Crewe}.— The  best  method  of  reproducing  engineera'  tracings  is  by 

Willis's   u^ne  proons,  beeanss  the  prints  are  obtained  in  a  pwiiiswl 

pigment  at  one  operation,  wiUioat  the  Intervenlian  of  a  negative. 
A  JvtTictoi'  IBS  PucBCLaads).— TryflllwingthecoUodioa.    Sbooldthis 

not  preva  a  remedy  tot  the  debet,  thm  try  the  abet  of  mixing  the  I«d 

tsmples  yon  have  oeen  using.    Ttkey  sn  evidently  msda  from  two  ^udly 

diflarent  kinds  of  pyniylina. 
Q.  B- (Wallington.  If  aw  Zealand).— 1.  The  only  sngmation  wa  Ban  make  is  that 

C  should  subject  ths  paper,  afto'  being  sensitised  and  dried,  to  a  thoroufh 
Eng  with  ammonia.~S.  From  the  description  given  in  our  last  Ai.iifjg. 
any  intelligent  meohsnlc  In  yonr  looali^  will  ba  able  b 
■hotter. 

Old  Reads  a.— We  a 
of  transparencies  liii 

both  the  almanacs  and  journals  to  have  sosblad  a(__  ....        ,_.    

"  old  "  leader  to  know  both  the  prindplas  and  the  pnstloe  iarolvsd  in  thair 
production. 

H.  P.  8.— When  photographing  in  a  private  room,  one  side  of  the  sitter  will 
ba  BO  much  more  strongly  illnminslsd  than  the  other  as  to  rendsr  iiisiMsaij 
the  usa  of  a  reflector.  A  dothes-screan,  with  a  whits  sheet  thrown  over  it. 
will  make  a  Kood  reflcotor  liir  tiiis  purpose ;  or  a  large  miiror  may  be  oi^ayed 
with  eicsllent  effecL 

Nbmo. — Hie  oolonr  la  due,  not  to  the  bath  or  the  davelopir,  but  to  the  praaw 
vative.  Tannin  invariably  gives  a  warm  tone ;  but  by  the  modiAcmtaoBi  to 
which  the  developer  is  aulgectad,  n^  the  tuna  modiled.  Of  the  two  ocgasie 
acids— citric  end  soetio-'WhiDh  are  uanally  employod  to  restrain  the  aavgy 
of  the  pyrogalllo,  the  warmer  tone  is  produced  by  aoetic  add. 

D.B.-1.  Try  one  or  both  of  the  ft^owing  rranedies;— Add  a  littla  alcohol  ta 
the  sensitisinK  bath ;  or  ke<qi  the  papw  in  a  damp  plan  '  •     -  -  - 

previous  to  fliiatjng. — 2.  Wo  have  heard  n 


hypothesis  relative  to  the  cause. 

i.  J.  B.— Apeirof  single  IcDsea  will  prodnee  distortian;  bnt  the  distorlkn 
will  entirely  disappear  whan  the  picture  is  examined  Id  iha  srlereoeoapSk 
beoania  tha  dislwtion  of  the  eyemeee  is  of  an  nppuelte  oharaotcr  to  that 
eansed  by  the  lens,  sad  hmoa  Is  nemraliaed.  Try  the  asperimsnt  of 
examining  with  a  lens  of  five  inchee  tixiDs  two  sbaight  parallsl  haas 
■epsrated  from  each  other  by  the  width  of  tour  inches. 

S.  N.  WaLDiOas.Va.— It  is  neoessary  to  applv  a  ooatiDs  of  plain  oollodioa  to 
'used  nnalive  previous  to  making  Uke  attempt  to  remove  it  from  tha 


IT  any  raliablt 


glass.    . 


:«  just  whst  are  reqniiad. 


of  this  kind  sl  . 
ranater  carbon  p 

J.  H.  t.  ELLsmatCK  (Liverpool).— Bdkrring  to  an  artids  wbioh  reoath 
appeared  on  JmprMmg  Iwmr/tet  Hftt^tt,  our  correepondMit  sbts  :— "  1 
cannot  re&ain  from  snggestUiE  a  method  I  placed  baliite  unr  AasodaUoa  sem* 
munths  beok  for  this  pnrwae.  I  sappoae  you  have  got  at  some  dnaOa  ees 
in  the  abadows ;  tvt  ifall  la  blank  thwe  yon  cannot  mue  a  piotars;  Hy  pIsB 
Is  to  make  a  weak  transparency  on  thin  glass,  transparcot  paper,  or  talo,  end 
use  this  as  a  mask  to  the  original  negative.  By  this  maana  yon  get  tha 
details  of  a  dense  portion  as  soon  as  the  thinner  parts  are  printed  ;  and  if, 
when  this  is  dune,  aufflciant  deBnitian  In  tha  shadows  is  not  oblaue^  te- 
moilng  the  mask  and  printing  direct  will  sometime*  heigfaien  tha  effect.  I 
enclose  a  couple  of  pictures— one  direct,  the  other  masked.  They  showfcr 
themselves." Tha  illustrations  forwsrdad  sn  bigbly  satisfBotory. 

KicaivaD.—  M.  Carey  Lea ;  E,  Dunmors ;  J.  W.  Oongh  ;  several  notioes  <f 
"eiohaBges."    In  our  next    

Photooraphs  Rioistbrss. — 


lafrar  Ui*  BaoassatT  csalslnKlBa  IMi. 
Mrs.  M.  Lioney,  Aokworth.— TW  Tmm  of  FrmuW  Scluol,  -^ohpsrU. 
Jamea  Cooper,  Darlingtoo.-'f  aw  Fiswi  af  Nartkatttrttn  nme  Ibwn  ifalC. 
A.  E.  J>aaga.  Dublin.- A%M  FbrlrKiti  ef  tAt  M»H  Bn.  Dr.  Fnetr,  .Suite 

cf  Wmltrftrri. 
E.  Wormald,  Leeds.-  Otu  Vuw  »f  EitUr  CxAmA-o^  Z>m  Finct  ^  M» 

hiry  Cathtdrai,  and  Thrt*  Vuai  a/ Steiu/ttngt. 


It  Oardee,  l.ondOA.  W,0- 


tUM  JPWI.TWTIMI --at  t>e  OmQ*s.l.T«e>- 
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ON  SOME  BECBNT  PHYSICAL  RESEABCHES  BEABINQ 

ON  PHOTOQBAPHY. 
H.  O.  Hnur  hu  bean  experimentiDg  upon  the  optioal  piDpertiw  of 
flune,  knd  thBorising  upon  (he  iiicandeM«st  bodiM  of,tiie  Bon's 
fttmoaphere.  (Am.  Ckim,  Ph^i.,  xxx.,  p.  ais.)  In  eoniidenoK 
these  reeenrohes  we  most  remind  the  reader  of  Davy'i  theory 
of  the  InmiBoeit;  of  flams.  It  in  that  if  uij  solid  nibsUnoe  be 
igiuted  to  m  mffioientlj  high  point— let  ns  wiy  1,000"  F.— it 
beoomea  InnuBOne,  whilst  Keseons  matter  requires  a  muoh  higher 
temperature.  But  if  solid  partiolea  be  introdaeed  into  a  gas 
at  a  high  temperatnre  they  instantly  begin  to  throw  off  light  in 
tU  direotioiu,  and  ta  the  temperatnra  of  the  partioles  riaea  so 
does  the  ooloar  vary  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  coloara  of  tlie 
ipeotnin.  Thna,  oomiDenoitig  with  a  red  heat,  it  passes  Uirongh 
ydlow  and  what  ia  termed  a  white  heat,  whilst  a  very  iutenss  heat 
pradnoes  violet  rays.  Snob  is  Davy's  theory,  which,  to  a  oertain 
extent,  is  aoo^led  at  the  present  day.  It  has,  however,  been  qnali- 
I  fied  by  the  researohes  of  Dr.  Frankland,  who  was  the  first  to  point 
ant  that  we  can  have  faighly-lnmlnona  flames  which  do  not.  or  would 
not,  probably,  eonlain  solid  particles.  As  examples,  let  ns  take  tiie 
pretty  familiar  experiments  of  the  oombQstion  of  phosphoros  or  bisol- 
plude  of  carbon  in  oxygen.  Most  of  our  readers  who  have  attended 
a'eourae  of  leeturea  upon  chemistry  will  remember  the  dazzling  light 
given  off  in  these  experiments.  So  rioli  are  the  lights  obtained  in 
this  manner  in  aotinlsm  they  have  been  used  very  suocessfnlly 
in  taking  inattmtaneons  photo^phs. 

The  researohes  of  Dr.  Frankland  may  be  generalised  as  follows  :— 
That  gaaeons  snbstatieeB  have  a  point  of  inoandesoenoe  whioli  depends 
ehiefiy  upon  the  density  of  the  gas,  and  it  follows  that  gasea  of  low 
densi^  beoome  luminous  mneh  more  readily  than  those  of  a  high 
denti^;  also,  A».l  gasea  whioh  are  not  laminons  at  alt  at  our 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  (let  ua  say  hydrogen,  for  instance) 
when  snbmitted  to  inereaaed  preaaure  beoome  lumiDoua.  Thua  a 
JBt  or  hydrogen  baming  in  a  veasel  in  which  the  pressure  was 
iDnaaaed  gave  a  light  by  whioh  a  newspaper  could  be  read  two  feet 
fmm  the  flame  on  producing  a  preasure  of  two  atmospheres. 

Some  oonneetion  may  he  observed  betireen  the  theory  of  Davy 
ud  the  experiments  of  Pnnklaod  from  tlie  experiments  of  Dr. 
Andrews,  who  lias  lately  demonstrated  the  continuity  of  the  liquid 
snd  gaseous  state;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  when  operating  upon 
gases  oapabla  of  taking  the  liquid  form  with  great  pressnre,  a  oertain 
■tags  is  at  last  reached  when  there  is  no  perceptible  physical  differ- 
eaee  between  the  liquid  and  geseons  condition.  Dr.  Draper,  of  New 
York,  in  experimenting  upon  Davy's  theory  hss,  however,  found  that 
if  on  heating  a  strip  of  platinum  to  a  temperatnre  of  1,280*  by  ttie 
Toltsie  current  a  red  heat  was  obtained  which  extended  up  to  tlie 
line  P  (yellow)  in  the  solar  spectrum ;  at  l.SSS*  the  speotrum  was 
pralaoged  into  the  hinish-green ;  at  1,440*,  beyond  the  line  Q ;  and 
U  3,IB0*  a  pure  and  intense  spectrum  reaching  as  far  as  H  in  the 
violet  was  obtained.  These  high  temperatures  were  measured  by 
^  espausicn  of  platinum  wire  itself. 

Kow,  it  is  extremely  easy  "in  the  mind's  eye"  to  conceive  the 
mtiate  actinic  power  of  the  rays  emanating  from  the  inoandescent 
TtpouB  of  the  sun,  whose  beama  are  the  storehouse  of  actiuio  power 


whioh  acluatea,  we  may  eafely  eay,  this  world  of  onn.  We  tuj 
extend  these  theories  on  luminosity  to  the  snn  itaelf  wiAout  ■ 
great  stretch  of  imagioaUon ;  for  it  would  seem  to  be  merely  one 
gigantic  maes  of  inoandsaoent  elements,  similar  in  eTsry  reapeot  ko 
those  we  meet  with  in  our  earthly  experience.  But  here  the 
temperatures  which  we  would  consider  intense  are  only  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  coaler  spaces  observed  upon  the  face  of  the  sun ;  the  red 
and  white  heats  of  our  forges  would  appear  black  by  ooatrant 
to  the  intensely  ignited  mass  beyond  if  placed  upon  the  U09 
of  the  sun.  What  were  some  few  years  since  thought  to  be 
breaks  in  the  photosphere  of  the  bud  are  now  known  to  be  iuMUt- 
dascent  clouds  of  vapour  of  a  lower  tempervture  than  the  brilliant 
background.  There  ia  hardly  a  gaseous  element,  even  at  »,  low 
pressure,  whioh  is  not  cBpable  of  becoming  intensely  InraiDoua;  ia 
faot,  we  can  conoeive  no  limit  to  the  phenomenon. 

U.  Rim  accepts  the  theory  of  Davy,  and  beUevea  that  the  gteatst 
part  of  the  lominosity  of  flame  is  due  to  solid  particlea  being  formed 
or  precipitated  into  the  incandescent  flame.  If  there  were  opaque 
solid  particles  in  flame  light  would  be  rejected  and  wonld  beo«mia 
polarised.  Arago.  years  ago,  observed  tliat  light  from  a  flame  is  not 
polarised,  and  M.  Hirn  has  confirmed  these  obserrations.  Thereiore, 
the  latter-named  experimenter  comes  to  the  conclosiou  that  the  solid 
particles,  as  they  become  iuoandesocnl,  beoome  perfectly  transpareot; 
and  the  rather  curious  observation  that  a  flat  flame,  such  as  we  meet 
with  in  a  fiah-tail  gas  burner,  radiates  light  equally  in  all  direetiotiB, 
although  so  irregular  in  shape,  is  thus  expluned.  The  real  shadowa 
produced  by  particles  of  carbon,  says  M,  Him,  whioh  have  escaped 
combustion,  or  the  fumes  of  bumiug  phosphorus,  when  oompsnd 
with  the  striated  and  feebly- colon  red  shadows  given  by  flamsa  of 
very  considerable  solidity,  show  thst  the  precipitated  particles  do 
not  affect  the  transparency  of  flame,  and,  consequently,  that  whan 
they  become  inoandesoent  they  become  at  the  same  time  disphanotu 
(transparent). 

A  slight  contradiction  is  noticed  tn  connection  with  the  megnesinm 
light,  whicli  projecta  a  real,  and  not  simply  a  striated,  shadow. 
Were  this  radical  change  in  the  optioal  properties  of  the  aoUd 
particles  not  to  take  place — that  ia  to  aay,  the  change  from  opacity 
to  transparency ^it  ja  obvious  thst  not  only  would  such  partidec 
hinder  the  transparency  of  flame,  hnt  they  wonld  only  iUumioata 
from  a  very  thin  envelope. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  Importance  which  tlieae  facia  acqaira 
nhen  the  temperature  of  an  incandescent  body,  such  as  the  stin,  is 
studied.  If  the  particlea  were  opaque  Uiey  would  serve  as  screena, 
one  for  another,  of  all  those  situated  in  a  straight  line.  Only  the 
nearest  to  us  wonld  send  out  light ;  and  these,  besidea  being  under  Isfi 
pressure,  would  be  really  less  lumiuoup. 

It  mnst  also  be  recollected  that  other  investigations  than  thosa 
referred  to  above  tend  to  show  that  the  upper  layers  of  the  sun's 
atmosphere  are  tiu  coolest,  and  oonsist  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  and 
magnesium ;  tliat  we  liave  layers  of  iron  and  calcium  at  a  higher 
temperature ;  and,  again,  layers  of  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  and  zinc  at 
a  higher  temperature  still,  M.  Him's  observation  about  magnesium 
is  curious,  and  hardly  seems  to  agree  with  the  observation  of  Ur. 
Lockyer  in  ttie  examination  of  one  of  the  bright  atripea  called 
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"  hoDle."  Id  tliis  bcij;ht  ani^a  apan  the  snn'a  diao  Mr.  Lookjei 
obserred  a  olond  which  his  spedtrosoope  determined  to  oonBJat  of 
msgneaiiiin  vapour.  We,  howeTer,  Bee  at  onoe  how  the  diffarent 
layers  of  vapours  pass  rajs  tlirou^h  their  diaphanona  or  trauaparent 
brathren,  and  thus  we  get  the  full  eSeot  of  the  iacandescenoe  of 
thoae  metals  which  are  so  rich  in  chemioal  force. 


THK  PRESENT  STATE  OF  StlRIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Thehb  ia  onlj  one  professional  apirit  photographer  ia  London,  and 
husineaa  baa  thriven  so  poorly  with  him  that  in  speakuig  of  his 
ooinmeroial  existence  tlie  paat  tense  should,  hi  reali^.  be  employed. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  the  spirito-photographio  quiea- 
oenee  of  the  metropolis  has  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  advant  of  a 
Parisian  artist  who  "  holds  out"  in  the  supernatural  line.  M.  Bugnet 
is  a  jentZemaniy-lookiog  man.  We  prefer  to  avoid  giving  a  vary  close 
definition  of  the  iialicisad  word  of  qualifloation,  because  we  know 
that  "  appearances  are  often  deoeptive,"  and  experience  has  taught 
the  world  that  some  of  the  moat  unmitigated  scoundrels  ever 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  as  well  as  some  of  the  purest  and  best 
of  men,  have  had  this  descriptive  term  apphed  to  them.  U.  Buguet 
has  a  good  appearance,  and  ia  of  prepossessing  manners.  Nut 
speaking  English  he  is  competied  to  communicate  through  au  inter- 
preter. It  had  become  noiaed  abroad  iu  France  that  this  geutlsman 
had  obtained  "spirit  photographs"  which  were  not  merely  more 
artistie  than  the  Eniilish-made  pictures,  but  were,  technically, 
beyond  suspicion.  Parisian  photographers  had  been  preaent  wLeu 
"spirit  photographa"  were  taken  by  him,  and  tliey  had  not  dia- 
covered  anytliing  amiss,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  bean  quite  puzzled 
to  aoCDUnt  for  the  abnormal  appearances  on  the  pUta.  Why,  then, 
should  not  M,  Bugnet  resolve  to  become  a  miasionary  to  this 
Bceptioal  country,  and  convince  those  possessing  faith  and  money 
that  there  is  another  world  beside  the  present — one  from  whidi 
personal  friends,  statesmen,  and  even  imperial  personages  return 
and  stand  motioaleea  before  a  sublunary  camera  for  anoh  a  period  of 
time  as  the  strength  of  onr  mondane  light,  the  aaidity  of  the  balh, 
or  the  general  turgidness  of  the  chemical  action  may  demand  for  the 
^rodaotion  of  a  photograph.  M.  Bagnet  acted  pliitosophioallj. 
Wliy  should  he  not  "  maka  the  beat  of  both  worlds  "—the  spiritual 
world  for  the  conversion  or  edihoation  of  those  who  might  appear  as 
alients,  and  the  argentiferous  or  aariferoua  world,  resulting  as  a 
deposit  from  tlie  former,  for  his  own  deleotalion  ?  With  gain  for  all 
there  would  thus  be  real  loss  to  none;  hence  a  spirit  photographic 
establishment  was  opened  in  Baker-street 

The  publio  usually  appreciate  men  according  to  the  value  they 
place  npou  themselves.  Had  M.  Buguat  opened  an  establishment  or 
taken  apartments  in  Ratcliffe  Highway  or  the  Waterloo-road  few, 
indeed,  would  have  been  hia  viaitors,  and  not  more  than  two  or,  at 
most,  three  shillings  could  have  been  obtained  from  those  desirons  of 
possessing  a  photograph  of  their  great-grandmothers  or  other  deceased 
relatives  or  friends.  The  value  of  throwing  out  a  sprat  in  order  to 
catch  a  salmon  is  as  yat  imperfectly  understood;  but  our  Parisiftn 
spirit  photographer  had  nothing  to  learn  in  that  direction.  "  When 
I  hab  a  ting  I  kab  a  ting,"  said  the  negro  who  ordered  champagne 
while  hia  feliows  were  drinking  small  beer ;  and  thus  it  proved  with 
M.  Bngnet.  Hudson,  of  the  Hollo  way-road,  failed  through  over- 
bashfulness  and  a  lack  of  dash  and  enterprise ;  it  was  svident,  there- 
fore, that  if  failore  was  to  be  associsted  with  the  ghost  photographer 
of  Paris  it  would  not  be  from  suob  cause*.  He  did  suoceed;  the 
guineas  rolled  in ;  and,  after  a  stay  of  a  fsw  weeks,  he  haa  departed 
with  aa  exalted  reputation  and  a  pletborio  purse. 

But  is  it  all  genuine?  Here  we  enter  upon  technical  ground. 
When  M.  Bugnet  arrived  in  this  country  he,  with  his  interpreter 
and  agent,  called  upon  us,  and  one  of  the  party  spoke  of  the  desi- 
ralilenasa  of  having  what  may  be  termed  a  "test"  tianee  under 
drcumstances- whicli,  whan  tlie  details  were  published,  would  give 
asiuraiics  to  the  publio  that  spirit  photograpliy  was  really  and  truly 
a  genuine  thing,  aud  not  a  mere  pliotograpliic  trick.  In  the  formiition 
of  a  small  jury  of  representative  men — including  members  of  the 
press  and  the  amateur  and  professional  element — we  readily  sc- 


qoiesoed ;  and  an  intimation  was  to  be  forwarded  to  us  when  it  wooU 
be  convenient  to  devote  a  few  koars  to  this  investigation.  Heaa- 
while  we  apprised  M.  Buguet's  agent  of  the  conditions  cm  which  w« 
should  take  part  in  the  investigation,  namely,  that  we  shonld  naa 
our  own  binocular  camera  and  take  oar  own  bath-holder  and  glaasea, 
all  tlie  rest  being  provided  by  the  photographer;  that  on  onr  Mda 
Messrs.  Le  Neva  Foster,  A.  L.  Henderson,  and  E.  W.  Fmlee 
should  be  present,  and  on  U  Buguet's  side  as  few  or  as  many  ■■  ha 
ohoae;  that  he  or  anyone  else  sliould  operate,  but  only  in  thepnttsnee 
of  the  jurors ;  and  tliat  the  results  be  rednced  to  writini;  and  sigaQd 
by  all  present  for  publioation.  Many  so-called  "apirit  photographs" 
have  been  taken;  but  the  spirit- photographer  hsa  hurriedly  left  ths 
oonntry  without  giving  us  tlie  promised  lionet. 

Our  reason  for  stipulating  that  a  binocnlar  camera  shoold  bs 
employed  ifss  this  r—Fignres  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  sitter,  do  undoubtedly  appear  on  U.  Buguet's  plates. 
Now,  if  these  are  formed  in  consequence  of  any  fluoresoent "  dodge  ' 
effected  upon  the  backgrbnnd,  the  stereoscops  would  reveal  it  by 
showing  it  on  the  precise  plane  of  the  baokgronnd;  or,  if  it  wera 
obtained  by  some  other  means,  the  preolse  relatioB  boms  by  tlis 
"  apirit "  to  the  sitter  would  be  at  once  seen  and  impoatvra  ther^ 
detected,  if,  indeed,  an  imposter  would  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt 
a  triok  under  ciroumslanoes  which  would  inUlibly  lead  to  hit 
detection.  But  we  farther  stipulated  that  our  owu  oamara  ahooU 
be  used,  because  we  know  that  by  means  of  a  camera  oonatmeted 
witli  a  view  to  trickery  of  tliis  description  imposture  might  be  ren- 
dered very  difGouU  of  detection.  We  can,  for  instanoe,  oooatmet  ■ 
camera  whioh  we  shall  snbmit  for  examination  to  a  jury  of  ordinarily 
sharp-aightad  men  not  conversant  with  the  application  of  the  optical, 
mechanioal,  and  chemical  powers  to  thia  department  of  our  ait- 
soience,  and  in  whioh  nothing  of  a  suspicious  or  nnnsual  nature 
shall  be  discovered,  but  by  means  of  which,  and  under  the  strictest 
surveillance  of  the  same  jurors,  we  shall  produoe  a  great  variety  of 
"spirit"  photographa,  and  this,  too,  even  if  the  manipnlations  bs 
performed  by  one  of  the  party.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  more  than 
usual  degree  of  care  in  imposing  conditions  irhich  may  be  oonsiderad 
sstiifactory. 

Muoh  publicity  having  been  given  to  the  assertion  that  ParisiaB 
photographers  of  eminanoa  bad  been  present  and  had  biled  to 
discover  any  trick,  Mr.  A.  L.  HeDderson,  who  has  acqnired  a  oertain 
amount  of  reputation  in  the  metropolis  in  connection  with  gho■^ 
trapping,  wrote  to  U.  Bugnet,  requesting  him  to  operate  in  his  (Mr. 
Henderson's)  studio  and  with  his  camera.  The  reply  was  that  Hr. 
Henderson  might,  on  payment  of  twenty  guineas,  be  permitted  to 
see  the  whole  operation ;  and  when  Mr.  Henderson  eventually  wrote 
accepting  the  terms  on  the  "  no  ghost,  no  pay  "  principle,  an  excuse 
was  made  thst  he  [M.  Buguet)  was  about  to  leave  London  and  had  not 
time  to  give  the  desired  sitting.  Other  investigators  posseBsing  aoms 
knowledge  of  photography,  he  said,  had  been  allowed  to  witnem  the 
preparation  and  development  of  the  plate,  and  this,  lie  doubtless 
concluded,  shonld  satisfy  the  scruples  of  aceptios.  In  tl)e  meantime 
sceptics  are  not  only  not  satisfied,  but  are  thoroughly  dissatisfied, 
and  will  probably  remain  so,  notwithstaiidlng  the  vouohera  far  U. 
Buguet's  bona  fidei  emanating  from  some  who  have  pat  tbemsslTei 
out  of  court  by  endomng  as  gtavint  ptyehologieal  msnifcstatkiM 
certain  tricks  of  olevet  conjurors  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  and 
elsewhere. 

HOW  TO  EXTEND  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  THK 
BRITISH  MUSEUM  PHOTOORAPHa 
Wb  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  know — or,  having  known,  how 
many  of  them  remember — that  some  few  yearg  ago  the  autiioHliea  of 
the  British  Museum  permitted  the  photographing  and  publishing  of 
nearly  a  thousand  well-ehosen  subjects  from  their  oolleclion,  gener^y 
admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Although  the  photograpbe  ara 
sold  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  how  many  have  been  able  to  Uirs 
them  to  a  practical  account  in  an  educational  direction — the  main 
ol'ject  far  which  they  were  intended? 

These  ideas  oconrred  to  us  a  few  days  ago,  when  we  were 
privileged  to  spend  au  hour  or  tiro  in  the  eiaminatiuu  of  five  of 
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Ifastts.  Muitdl  and  Go. 'a  aMgnifiMiit  TolumM,  wbieh  oontained 
admimble  iUnatrationa  of  the  nntiqnities  of  every  knomi  and  man; 
almiMrt  unknown  ports  of  the  World.  The  value  of  moseniaB  genenllj, 
knd  of  the  BritiBh  MnMom  in  partionlu',  as  eduoational  agents  is 
bejond  &U  qneBtioQ,  as  we  are  almost  exelasivelj  indebted  to  them 
for  ths  vei7  advanoed  state  of  oar  knowlodge  of  the  whole  oimle  of 
■Khvologr  at  the  present  timo.  Oceat,  however,  aa  is  the  inflneooe 
of  mnseums,  and  eapeoiallf  of  the  larger  and  mora  important 
eoUMtiona,  it  is,  from  the  natnre  of  things,  reBtrictad,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  localised — personal  inspection  being  possible  only  to  the  few, 
while  the  many  have  to  be  aatiafied  with  their  knowledge  of  the 
apeoimeDS  at  aeeond-hand. 

When,  therefore,  in  16T3,  tha  "Britieh  Mosenm  photognpha" 
ware  pabliahed  we  weloomed  their  advent  with  mnoh  pleMOie  aa  a 
atep  in  the  right  direction,  both  beoanes  they  oonveyed,  in  a  way 
which  only  photography  can,  >  faithfbl  tranaeript  of  tha  objeeta 
represented,  and  were  procurable  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  Itae 
great  majority  of  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  antiquillea  of 
our  own  and  other  coantriea.  We  know  Uiat  the  photographs  liave 
been  highly  prized  by  stndenta  of  nearly  every  hranoh  of  archnology, 
and  we  have  several  times  seen  them  used  with  apparently  much 
advantage  in  class  teachieg — probably  the  most  important  use  to 
which  they  oonld  be  put,  hut  for  which,  unfortunately,  they  are  not, 
JQ  their  preaent  form,  well  adapted.  Teachers  know  that  an  Ulastra- 
tion,  to  tell  properly,  moat  be  seen  coincident  with  the  atatement  of 
the  nuitter  to  be  illnatrated ;  but  the  10  X  8  photograph  cannot  be 
examined  at  any  conaiderabla  distance,  and  of  necessity  must  be 
handed  round  the  clase.  Thia  is  attended  with  BQch  a  distraotion  of 
attention  and  loss  of  time  as  to  be  impracticable ;  and  therefore  tlie 
not  mueh  better  altemalive  of  laying  them  out  on  the  lecture  table 
for  after-examination  is  the  course  usually  adopted. 

In  aircnmstanees  where  money  is  not  an  object  of  consideration  a 
remedy  for  thia  serions  drawback  to  the  nsefnlnees  of  the  educalional 
■eries  might  be  found  in  enlarf[ementa  by  some  of  the  now  nearly 
perfect  carbon  processes,  as  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  make 
them  as  large  and  easily  seen  aa  ordinary  diagrams ;  but  of  coarse 
the  neceaearily  high  price  of  such  enlargements  would  confine  their 
use  to  the  comparatively  few.  If,  however,  the  publishers  would 
isBDB  th«m  aa  three-and-a- quarter-inch  transpareneies  on  glass, 
suitable  for  exhibition  in  the  lantern,  all  the  diffienlties  would,  we 
thmk,  be  at  onoe  overeome ;  and  if  th^  were  sold  at  the  average 
piico  of  such  pictures — about  twelve  shillings  per  dozeu-^we  might 
safely  predict  for  them  a  very  large  demand. 

In  most  leotnre  rooms  the  lantern  is  now  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable portion  of  the  apparatus ;  and  as  the  leoturer  haa  alwaya 
at  hand  the  means  of  bringing  it  into  use,  he  woold  consider  a  aat  of 
raeh  trompareneieR  a  positive  bosn.  In  addition  to  this  there  ia  a 
%{de  field  open  in  the  ahape  of  mechanics'  institutions  and  lectnre 
associations  throughout  the  country,  which  are  beginning  to  find  that 
a  batch  of  single  lectures  on  varied  subjects  is  not  attended  with  the 
amonnt  of  benefit  expected  from  them,  and  are  trying,  instead,  to 
arrange  for  conraes  of  a  dozen  or  so  on  one  special  braneh.  Tor 
SDoh  purposes  the  proposed  transparencies  would  be  eminently 
aaited ;  and  while  their  ade  would,  no  doubt,  adequately  remunerate 
the  pabliehers,  their  dissemination  throughout  the  country  wonid  be 
found  one  of  the  most  powerful  educational  agencies  yet  intro- 
duced.   > 

We  heartily  commend  the  idea  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  are 
uterasted  in  tliia  matter,  and  hope  to  see  our  recommendation 
properly  carried  out  in  time  for  the  forthcoming  winter  session. 


Wi  have  received  two  oommnniaatione,  besida  those  which  appear 
in  the  current  number,  from  Mr.  ii.  Carey  Lea.  We  announce  wiUt 
regret  that  the  oontribnUona  of  our  valued  correspondent,  after  the 
appearance  of  the  communications  referred  to,  are  again  likely  to  be 
diuoutittned  for  an  iudefialte  period.  Otriog  to  the  state  of  his 
health  Mr.  Lea  has  been  compelled  onoe  more  to  leave  his  native 

IIbdI  itt  ft  ssason,  in  order  to  seek  oonvalaacence  in  the  salubriooa 
aCaate  of  tha  Engadhie.     We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  ere  our 


able  eottfrirt  is  permitted  to  retora  with  healUi  this  time  perma- 
nently re-eetabliabed.  In  the  meantime  we  direct  attention  to  Ur. 
Lea's  most  reeent  emulsion  proeeea,  fdrther  partianlara  of  which  Br« 
given  in  tile  present  number.  The  artiole  has  been  aoooqipanied 
by  a  vary  diarmmg  specimen,  to  be  aeen  at  odr  office,  and  which 
shows  abundant  detail  in  a  tree  in  shadow^  while  every  atone 
may  be  traced  in  a  building  lighted  by  dir6ot  aunlight.  It  u 
important  to  observe  what  Mtr.  Lea  says  about  the  great  power 
imparted  by  the  addition  of  oartsin  metallic  nitrates  to  sensitive 
emnlston  in  causing  it  to  retain  ^d  working  properties  for  ft 
prolonged  period.  It  has  been  proved  that  one  nitrate— that  of 
uranium — does  possess  this  property.  It  will  be  a  useful  addition 
to  our  knowledge  to  leara  that  other  nitrates— those  of  copper  and 
cobalt,  for  example — also  possess  the  same  property  aa  that  of 
uraainm  when  mixed  with  bromised  emulsion. 


EMULSION  PROCESS. 
I  BiVB  obtained  anoUier  curious  result  with  ray  new  form  of  the 
emulsion  process,  which  will  probably  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ment, and,  perhaps,  change  aome  establiehed  opinions  on  emulaions. 

PJatea  prepared  with  albumen  in  the  preservative,  and  without 
washing,  act  so  differently  from  those  obtained  in  the  older  metliods 
that  tha  idea  occurred  to  me  whether  the  modification  of  the  film 
produced  in  thia  way  might  not  extend  etill  further.  Emnlaious 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way  are  found,  after  keeping  for  a  few  hours 
too  long,  to  have  their  sensiliveneas  very  much  impaired,  and  to  give 
greatly  inferior  results.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  possibly,  the  albumea 
bath  and  the  omissiou  of  washing  might  oounteraot  this  deteriora- 
tion ;  and  tkii  provtd  to  bt  t/u  eatt. 

It  is  proved  so  far  as  a  single  experiment  oan  prove  anything,  and 
tliat  is,  of  courae,  not  conolusively.  My  health  haa  been  sneli  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  continue  the  investigation,  otherwise  I  should 
have  tested  the  matter  many  times  and  in  varioua  ways  before  pub- 
lishing. But,  aa  I  am  about  to  leave  home  for  a  long  time,  I  shall 
have  no  farther  oppOrtuniUea  for  investigation,  and,  therefore,  I 
publish  this  result  for  what  it  ia  worth ;  and  I  cannot  bat  oonaider  it 
very  significant. 

Having  on  one  occasion  a  small  quantity  of  emulsion  over  I  set  it 
aside.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  I  was  making  plates,  I  took 
this  residue,  filtered  it  witliout  mixing  or  addition  of  any  sort,  and 
coated  an  St  X  H  pl^  with  it,  pasMd  it  through  the  bath  in  the 
aama  way  as  with  the  rest,  and  dried  it  Comparing  dates  I  found 
the  emulsion  had  been  kept  nineteen  and  a-half  days. 

A  fortnight  after  tha  ^te  was  made  it  waa  tried  by  comparison : 
that  is,  after  a  plate  made  with  fresh  emaUon  had  been  exposed  on 
a  subject,  this  trial  plate  was  exposed  on  the  same  anbjeot  in  anoh 
a  way  aa  to  test  its  relative  merits.  The  trial  plate  waa  developed, 
proved  to  have  been  fully  equal  in  sensitiveness  to  that  made  with 
£resh  emulsion,  and,  in  fiuit,  gave  rather  the  better  negative  of  the 
two,  so  that  it  was  lubatitated  and  nsod  for  the  purpose  for  whiob 
the  other  had  been  intended. 

I  send  yon  herewith  a  print  bom  this  negative.  You  will  notice 
that  the  foreground  and,  indeed,  nearly  half  the  plate  is  covered  by 
a  large,  dark,  evergreen  tree,  whilst  the  distance  consists  of  a  store- 
house in  sunshine— a  oombination  fitted  to  test  the  powers  of  a  plate. 
You  will  see  that  there  is  abundant  detail  is  the  tree,  whilst  the 
house  is  not  nndnly  dense. 

The  details  of  the  emulsion  used  for  this  purpose  are — 

Cadmium  bromids*    71  grains  to  the  ounee, 

Ammoniom  bromide  ^  grain  „ 

Cobalt  chloride  1 

Potasnum  nitrite    1        „  „ 

Aqvaregia  2    drops  „ 

sensitised  wiUi  twenty-five  grains  of  silver  nitrate.  Preservative 
bath — ftlbumen,  gallic  acid,  gum  and  sugar,  and  tannin,  as  desoribed 
in  full  elsewhere. 

From  experiments  made,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  emulsions  containing  a  &ir  quantity  of  ti^Mr 
okloridf  will  be  foand  to  keep  much  better  than  those  whiob  do  not 
contain  it.  In  the  above  formula  it  will  be  noticed  that  tliere  is  a 
grain  to  an  ounce  of  a  metallie  chloride,  besides  aqua  regia,  which,  of 
course,  leads  to  the  formation  of  eilver  chloride  also.  If  either  the 
metallic  chloride  or  tlie  aqua  regia  had  been  lelt  out,  without  pro* 
portionately  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  other,  I  am  petsnaded 
that  the  emolaion  would  have  deteriorated  much  by  keeping. 
•  Driidtta 
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I  desire  to  rest  Bomawhat  npon  this  matter,  and  to  iavito  attenlion 
to  it,  as  my  coatributiana  to  tliis  Joornal  will  for  a  lonf;  timft  to  aome 
be  eitbsi  TBT^  few,  or,  more  likely,  be  wholly  interrapted.  It  is  one 
wLieh  interestB  me  partioularlj,  as  I  was  the  first  to  iatroduoe  silver 
ohlorida  into  tlie  eraulaiou  process,  and  I  think  its  impartance  is 
even  yet  hardly  recognised.  In  first  writiog  oa  the  subject,  soma 
years  i^^,  I  took  occaaion  to  aay  that  the  introdncliuD  of  utver 
chloride  in  connection  with  silver  bromide  would  be  found  to  be  as 
important  ae  the  introdaetian  of  silvA  bromide  had  been  in  connec- 
tion with  silver  iodide  in  the  wet  praceaa,  and  not  dissimilar  in  its 
way  of  action.  Experience  has  so  oompletelj  confirmed  this  that  I 
doubt  if  up  to  this  day  any  really  good  emulsion  plates  have  been 
made  with  silver  positively  in  excess  without  tbe  aid  of  silver  chlo- 
ride, either  formed  by  the  action  of  a  chloride  in  tbe  collodion  or  by 
the  use  of  aqua  r«gia.  Even,  however,  were  Uiis  successfully  done, 
it  would  amount  to  very  little.  We  know  very  well  that  in  the  wet 
process  it  is  certaiuly  possible  to  get  good  results  with  ailrer  iodide 
alone,  and  without  bromide ;  but  in  practice  all  wet-plate  workers 
use  bromide  witli  tbe  iodide.  And  with  emuleiou  dry  plates  expe- 
rience will  settle  down — if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  done  so — to  tbe 
oonvietion  that  silver  chloride  oecapies  a  corresponding  and  equally 
naeful  position. 

To  return  to  the  matter  with  which  these  remarks  oommenoed: 
there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  rejection  of  the  washing  and  tbe  use  of 
a  compoand  albumen  balh  lend  greatly  to  diiuiniah,  if  not  to 
entirely  remove,  the  injury  sufiTered  by  an  emulsion  that  has  been 
kept.  Wlieo,  also,  this  tendency  to  deteriorate  has  been  ciiecked  by 
tiia  free  admixture  of  a  clilnride  (and,  probably,  also  of  potaSHium 
nitrite)  we  get  an  emulsion  that  can  be  kept  tfit^ul  loti  of  ttntiliee- 
fiM*.  Tliis  lant  is  moat  important;  for  it  U  aity  to  mak»  an  emaltioa 
Jurp  indafiaiUly  by  th*  u>»  of  metallic  nilratei.  For  exumple :  if  to 
an  emulsiuD  tliere  be  added  a  dozen  grains  to  tbe  ounce  of  cuprio 
nitrate,  diaaolved  in  alcoliul  and  rendered  neutml,  the  emulsion  can 
be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  will  give  most  brillianilj-clean  plates; 
but  the  eensitiveueas,  when  careliilly  tested,  is  found  to  be  materially 
diminished.  In  working  with  Bhort-facns  lenaes  and  little  stereo. 
plates  tbeae  differences  of  aenaitiveneas  are  not  much  noticed ;  but 
Willi  larger  platea  and  lunger  focus  lenses  tliey  become  very  con- 
spicuous. Pure  neutral  dehydrated  cobalt  nitrate  acts  in  the  same 
way,  but  ratber  more  favourably— that  is,  the  diminution  of  sensitive- 
ness U  leas.  As  for  uranium  nitrate,  I  have  never  worked  with  it  in 
emulsions;  I  presume,  however,  it  acts  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way. 

Some  of  these  nitrates  may  do  a  little  better,  some  a  little  worse. 
Eventiiallj  such  additions  will  be  discarded  and  forgotten.  It  will 
be  found  that  tbe  method  deacribed  in  this  paper  and  the  previous 
papers  will  be  tbe  permanently- useful  one,  perhaps  with  some  modi- 
fication. I  have  already  explained  why  I  have  not  been  able  to 
give  tbe  subject  the  thorough  and  oarafui  study  which  it  is  my  habit 
to  do  before  publishing;  but  the  specimen  which  I  send  will  afiord 
some  indication  tliat  tlia  keeping  of  emulsions  is  probably  a  much 
easier  and  simpler  affair  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 

M.  CARir  LxA, 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  IODIDE, 
BROMIDE.  AMD  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  TO  WHITE 
UGHT  IN  THE  VARIOUS  NEGATIVE  PROCESSES.* 
In  two  preceding  articles  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove — first,  that  of 
the  three  halogens  (iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine)  iodine  has  the 
greatest  affinity  for  silver,  and  chlorine  the  least;  and,  secondly, 
that  when  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver  are  exposed  to 
white  light  in  presence  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  developed  by  acid 
pyrogalio-nitrate,  iodide  of  silver  is  the  most  sensitive,  and  chloride 
tlie  least.  In  tbe  first  case  I  gave  five  distinct  reasons  fur  the  state- 
ment made;  and  in  the  second  case  I  endeavonred  to  explain  the 
&et  therein  stated  as  a  consequence  of  the  former  result. 

Bsfore  proceeding  further  with  the  subject  I  wish  lo  offer  B  few 
more  remarks  on  the  comparatiye  sensitiveness  of  the  above  three 
haloid  sails  of  silver  when  exposed  in  presence  of  silver  nitrate. 

If  a/tsr  their  exposure  to  light  we  wash  the  three  films  so  as  to 
remove  the  free  nitrate,  and  then  develope  them  with  acid  pyrogalio- 
nitrate  as  before,  ft  good  image  will  atill  be  obtained,  the  washing  of 
the  exposed  films  not  appsaring  to  have  any  very  marked  effect  npon 
the  latent  image.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  three  haloids.  But  if 
we  wash  the  films  thoroughly  before  their  exposure  to  light  we  find 
that  although  a  good  image  can  even  now  be  obtained,  by  means  of 
odd  pyropillo-nitrate,  npon  the  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver,  yet 
only  a  very  &int  trace  of  one  can  with  extreme  difficulty  be  dereloped 

*  CanoliidBd  from  ptgi  341. 


npon  iodide  of  silver.    Here,  then,  is  a  vast  difilitrence  betireeii  thfl 
iodide  and  the  other  two  haloid  salts. 

Let  me  state  this  fact  once  more  veryolearly,  becaose  it  is  A  moet 
important  one. 

If  we  expose  to  white  light  films  of  iodide  of  ulver  pbu  fne 
nitrate,  and  then,  a/Ur  tlie  exposure,  wash  off  all  the  bee  nitimte,  a 
good  image  can  still  be  developed  by  means  of  acid  pyrogaUa-nitrata 
of  silver.  But  if  we  wash  off  the  &ee  nitrate  before  the  expomre 
Bcarcely  a  trace  of  an  image  can  be  obtained. 

This  proves  that  tbe  presenoe  of  free  nitrate  is,  in  the  case  of 
iodide  of  silver,  iiecesaary  to  the  formation  of  the  latent  image  :  and 
the  fact  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory  of  tha  latent 
image  and  against  tha  physical  theory,  for  in  the  latter  theory  the 
above  fact  is  bitally  ignored  and  no  explanation  given  of  it.  If  light 
merely  effects  some  molecular  change  iii  the  iodide  of  silrer,  what 
can  it  matter  whether  free  nitrate  be  present  or  not  ?  Bnt, 
according  to  the  chemical  theory,  the  free  nitrate  is  deoompoaed  and 
gives  up  its  silver  to  the  exposed  iodide  to  form  a  new  oomponnd, 
viz.,  the  latent  image. 

We  shall  see  presently  why  free  nitrate  is  not  neoeasary  to  the 
formation  of  the  latent  image  in  the  cases  of  bromide  and  chloride 
of  silver. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  about  the  oomparatiye  sensitiTeneaB  of 
the  three  haloid  aalta  of  silver  when  exposed  in  presence  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  developed  by  acid  pyrogallo-nitrata.  We  will  now 
pass  on  to  the  next  case  to  be  considered,  viz.,  that  in  which  the 
three  haloids,  after  having  been  formed  in  a  nitrate  bath,  are 
tliorougliiy  washed  from  every  trace  of  free  nitrate,  organifiod,  say,  with 
gelatine,  and  developed  by  tlis  alkaline  and  also  by  the  acid  methods. 

J  have  already  said,  in  reference  to  the  development  with  acid 
pyrogallu-nitrate,  under  the  above  condition,  that  iudide  of  ailver 
will  scarcely  give  a  trace  of  an  image,  even  alter  an  enoimons 
length  of  exposure,  whilst  a  good  image  eon  be  obtained  both  npon 
bromide  and  chloride  of  silver.  J  regret,  however,  to  add  that  I 
have  not  yet  actually  proved  by  experiment  which  of  the  two  latter 
haloids  is  the  more  sensitive  under  the  eircumstancee.  In  fact,  my 
experiments  thna  far  with  washed  and  organified  eliioride  of  silver 
films  have  led  to  such  strangely- con tradiotory  results  that  I  dare 
not  draw  any  conclusions  from  them  which  are  fit  to  lay  before  ny 
readers  in  the  present  article.  These  anomaUes  aaem  to  aiiae  from 
the  uncertainty  there  is  as  to  the  quantity  of  unconverted  aolnUe 
chloride  left  in  the  films. 

Bnt,  confining  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  bromide  of  ailvar,  tbe 
question  may  be  asked — Which  ia  the  more  sensitive — a  bromide  fifaa 
exposed  in  presence  of  free  nitrate,  or  the  same  film  washed  and 
organified,  both  being  afterwards  developed  by  acid  pyrogallo-nitnte? 
The  queslien  ia  a  very  interesting  one,  and  the  answer  to  it  has  moclt 
practical  importance.  Jt  is  that  tbe  washed  and  ornnified  film  is 
the  more  sensitive  of  the  two.  The  reason  of  this  I  will  explain 
preseotly,  and  the  fact  proves  that  those  persons  are  in  error  who 
suppose  that  greater  senaitiveneBS  is  to  be  gut  by  expoaing  bromide 
of  silver  in  presence  of  free  nitrate;  the  eontraiy  is  tiie  ease,  the 
washed  and  organified  fihn  being  always  the  more  seaaitive. 

And  now  for  the  explanation  of  this  myatery.  In  the  case  ot  bre* 
mide  of  silver  exposed  in  preaence  of  free  nitrate,  the  latent  image  is 
formed  by  tbe  deoompoaitioa  of  the  Bllvet  nitrate,  the  silver  of  which 
goes  to  the  bromide  to  form  a  new  compound.  The  aensitivNieaB  of 
the  film  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  offini^  of  bromine  for  tUier. 

In  the  case  of  a  washed  bromide  of  silver  film  the  latent  image  ia 
formed  by  the  deoomposition  of  water,  the  hydrogen  of  which  takes 
the  bromine,  leaving  the  silver  combined  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
bromine.  The  seuaitiTeneBS  of  the  film  in  this  case  will,  ther^n, 
depend  mainly  upon  the  affinity  of  bromine  for  hydrogen. 

Now,  bromine  must  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  hydrogen  than  it 
has  for  silver,  or  the  water  would  not  be  deoompoeed  in  the  Utter 
case  (for  the  affinity  of  the  liberated  oxraen  for  the  silver  is  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  affect  the  result).  This,  uien,  ia  the  reason  why  the 
washed  film  is  more  sensitive  than  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  case  which  need  be  considered,  viz.,  that 
in  which  the  films  of  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  ulver  are  all 
washed  and  organified,  then  exposed,  and  developed  by  the  alkaline 
method. 

In  the  case  of  iodide  of  silver  not  a  trace  of  an  image  eaa  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  In  the  case  of  bromide  of  silver  a  vary  perfect 
image  can  be  obtained,  with  a  wonderfully  short  exposure.  In  the 
case  of  chloride  of  silver  the  image  fogs  badly  and  no  good  result  eaa 
be  obtained. 

Sly  explanation  of  all  this  is  as  follows:— The  affinify  of  iodiaa 
for  silver  ia  so  strong  that  it  will  not  leave  tbe  silver  to  «»bliia  iritil 
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Um  h7diog«n  of  tha  mter.  No  Utent  iniige  id  therefore  formed. 
Bat,  even  if  it  were,  it  ia  donbtfol  whether  it  would  be  developed  by 
the  alkeline  method,  beoanse  tbtt  method  kota  b^  ledaoiDs  the  latent 
Imaga  to  metallio  nlver,  ita  iodine  baing  transferred  to  tne  alkali  of 
the  dareloper;  bat  the  affinit;  of  iodine  for  silver  ia  too  atrong  to 
|i«raait  of  this. 

In  tha  ease  of  chloride  of  silver  the  film  ought  to  ba  exquisitelji 
■euaitiva — the  moat  so  of  anj  under  these  oiroumstanoeS'-Deoaase 
chlorine  has,  of  all  the  three  halogens,  the  strongest  affinitj  for 
hydrogen,  and  the  faeblrat  afflnitj  foe  silver.  Bat,  unfortanatet;,  wa 
do  not  yet  know  how  to  ooatrol  propeiij  the  davslopment  of  the 
image.  The  sabjeet  is  full  of  interest,  aud  well  deserves  the  most 
thorough  invealigatioii.  It  is  here,  most  probably,  that  an  enormous 
■tride  will  one  day  be  made  in  the  negative  prooessea. 

In  the  eaaa  of  bromide  of  silver,  the  relative  affinttiea  of  bromine 
for  hydrogen,  for  silver,  and  for  immonium  are  so  happily  balauoed 
thai,  not  only  is  the  film  exquisitely  aenaitiva,  bnt  it  can  be  readily 
developed  by  the  alkaline  method. 

I  have  now  only  one  or  two  remaika  to  add : — If  we  take  a  washed 
and  organiGed  bromide  film,  expose  it,  then  ont  it  in  half,  and 
devalope  one  half  by  aoid  pyrogallo-nitrate  and  the  other  hslF  by 
the  alkaLne  method,  the  latter  will  show  a  vast  deal  more  detail. 
There  ia  a  reason  for  this  wliioh  we  will  discuss  another  time. 

Again :  If  we  compare  the  sensitiveness  of  an  iodide  film,  exposed 
in  preaeooe  of  free  nitrate  and  developed  by  the  acid  method,  with 
tl>e  aensitiveuesa  of  a  washed  bromide  film,  developed  by  tlie  alka- 
line method,  the  advantage  appsars  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  tba 
latter  when  the  operations  are  properly  conducted. 

In  oonclusion :  Let  me  beg  of  saoL  of  mj  readers  as  are  fond  of 
experimenting  and  theorising  to  repeat  carefully  the  experiments 
doMoribed  in  these  three  articles,  and  to  aid  me  in  arriving  at  the 
truth  in  the  important  queations  which  I  have  now  endeavoured  to 


in  the  other  ease  by  the  abstraotion  of  a  portion  of  the  hi.._„__.  _ 
have  aaid  nothing  about  what  bsoomes  of  the  liberated  oxygen  ;  but 
to  have  done  so  would  only  have  oomplioatsd  the  question  in  haod, 
and  I  reaerva  for  a  future  occasion  tlis  more  thorough  "  go  in  "  at 
the  natnre  of  the  latent  image  and  the  part  played  by  the  oxygen 
■ad  by  the  omanifiar  in  ooiinection  with  it. 

All  the  leading  phenomeoa  of  our  negative  processes,  so  far  aa  the 
oomparative  aeneitiveaesa  of  the  ditTerent  haloids  is  coocerned,  are 
now,  I  hope,  explained  by  means  of  the  relative  strength  of  affinity 
of  iodine,  oromine,  and  chlorine  for  ailver  and  for  hydrogen.  The 
ordar  in  which  their  affinities  stand  for  silver  being  iodine,  bromine, 
ehlorine;  and  for  hydrogen  the  teveiM  of  this,  viz..  ohlorine,  bro- 
niiu,  iodine.  Tnoiiis  Suttoh,  B.A. 

ON  DUPLEX  IMAGES. 
IX  Bommnnlrxtlon  lotlwLlTupMl  AnuUantFhototiapUe  AModation] 
Tbb  u^^tivB  now  brought  to  your  notice  is  that  of  the  parish  obarch 
of  Denbigh,  NoTthWales,  called  "EglwyaWen,"  or  "White  Church," 
in  which  the  two  east  windows  &ua  you  as  you  enter,  the  weatem 
wall  at  your  back  being  very  nneven  aa  regards  aurfaoo,  and  of  a 
dirty  yellow  oolour. 

On  placing  the  camera  in  position  no  image  was  observable ;  yet, 
on  tha  completion  of  the  exposure — tivice,  on  two  separate  occasions 
— the  two  east  windows,  the  one  plainer  than  the  other,  appeared  in 
an  inverted  form  as  Boating  in  the  air  between  the  pews  and  the 
eamera.  At  length,  on  a  Uurd  trial,  a  picture  was  obtained  without 
it  And  now  to  deseribe  the  conditiona  under  whioh  the  first  two 
w«ra  taken,  of  which  one  negative  is  bsfore  yon. 

First,  aa  to  the  light  The  time  aeleoted  was  from  ten  to  twelve  on 
ft  doll  day,  after  the  strong  light  had  ceased  to  ponr  in  from  the 
aastem  windows,  and  the  aide  Ught  was  stronger  than  the  front. 
In  order  the  better  to  enanre  having  only  the  light  from  the 
object  itself  the  camera  was  placed  bthind  the  half-open  door.  A 
five  and  a-qnartot  inoh  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens,  by  Dallmeyer, 
with  open  aperture,  waa  used  on  the  oeeaaion.  The  exposure  in  the 
two  fint  instanees  waa  lOS  minutes,  the  windows  on  the  south  of 
the  ehnreh  bsing  old  and  yellow.    Yon  will  see  the  result. 

The  perfect  negative  was  obtained  under  slightly-different  oon- 
ditioiia.  The  time  aeleoted  was  a  bright  afternoon  from  two  to  foar, 
the  tnn  being  then  more  westerly,  leaving  the  east  end  in  a  oompara- 
tivsly  dnll  light.  The  door  of  the  church  was  placed  wide  open,  and 
the  camera,  with  a  five  and  a-qnarter  single  wide-angle  landscape 
,  by  Dallmeyer,  with  a  S  X  7  plate,  was  exposed  forty-five 
'   I,  sU&ding  in  the  diffused  light    No  spirit  image  appeared. 


The  negative  waa  clean  and  free  from  stains.  Half-au-honr  after  its 
development,  when  the  bright  light  in  the  south-west  had  subsided, 
and  tha  eastern  aky,  from  refraction  from  tha  western,  was  brighten- 
log,  the  inverted  image  of  the  window  waa  seen  making  its  appear- 
ance in  tha  old  place,  and,  on  closing  the  door  of  tlte  church,  it 
became  stronger.  I  oan  only  aonount  for  it  thus :— Tha  western 
wall  at  my  back  acted  in  the  same  way  as  a  pad  of  red  blotting- 
paper  at  the  back  of  a  eensiti^  plate,  the  air  between  it  and  tha 
pews  being  a  focusaing-soraeJr  when  tha  direct  light  was  greater 
than  tlie  diffused  the  image  appeared,  and  vic«  vtrid.  The  ohnrch  ia 
a  very  cold  and  damp  one,  being  thus  favourable  to  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  conducing  highly  to  the  Beneitiveness  of  the  plate,  that 
of  forty-fiva  minutes'  exposure  not  being  stained  in  tha  least. 
Damp  atmospheres,  I  think,  conduce  to  such  appearances. 

Arter  e  storm  of  rain,  in  photographiug  tha  nortii  transept  of  Tintern 
Abbey,  I  obtained  the  muUious  of  a  windon  situate  high  up  in  the 
gable,  «nd  also  the  five  mullioos  of  tha  western  window,  botli  being 
reflaoted  apparently  on  tha  ground  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
subjects.  The  latter  picture  was  largely  bought  by  an  Amarioan 
medium  to  support  his  tlieory  of  the  spirits  of  uuiis  appearing  in  the 
holy  Abbey.  Opposite  to  eaclt  of  tliese  windows  was  a  maia  of 
dense  air,  with  trees  and  cliffs  at  Ilia  immediate  background,  similar 
as  regards  photo,  oolour  to  that  of  the  westKrn  wall  of  tlie  church. 
W.  Habdiko  WasMKB. 

ACTION  OF  GREEN  LIGHT  ON  A  BROMIDE  FILM, 
I  LiTELT  made  a  rather  curious  experiment  which  seems  worth 
recording  on  both  thaoretioal  and  prsctical  grounds. 

In  testing  some  collodions  I  exposed  soma  cliloro-hromlde  plates  at 
a  hriuse.  Tha  light  was  bad,  the  house  of  rallier  dark  stone,  sky 
eompletely  overcast,  rsiu  falling,  and  image  on  ihe  ground  glassdull 
and  faint;  time,  between  one  and  two  p.m.  I  iiaed  a  nine-inch 
Sieinheil  eplaualio;  stop,  about  /,.  With  wet  collodion  I  alinuld 
have  given  not  less  tlian  a  minute  and  a-half.  Wilh  my  dry  plntea 
I  gave  two  minutes.  Thst  which  was  made  wilh  my  regular  collo- 
dion, two  miiiiths  old,  gava  a  fuDy-exposed  negative,  which  easily 
came  np  to  printing  density  in  the  alksline  hstli.  The  latter  wks 
begun  with  one  and  a-imtf  grain  of  ammonium  oarbonate  to  tha 
ounce,  and  was  ended  with  four  grains  to  the  ounce.  No  pusliing  of 
any  sort  was  used ;  even  very  cold  water  was  employed,  wliereas  I 
generally  use  water  at  70°,  whiah  in  the  present  esse,  if  used,  would 
have  brought  down  tlie  exposure  one-fourth  and  made  the  plata 
fiiily  equal  in  aansitiveness  to  a  wet  plate. 

I  am  particular  in  making  the  eensitivaneas  of  the  plate  evident, 
beoanse  it  bears  strongly  on  what  follows. 

Before  developing  this  plsts  I  took  two  thicknesses  of  dsrk  buff 
psper  and  with  it  covered  half  the  film.  I  then  held  the  plate, 
with  one  half  thus  protected,  close  to  a  pane  of  green  glass,  behind 
whioh  burned  a  gaslight.  The  oonditiona  of  the  trial  are  worth 
noting.  The  light  was  a  powerful  argsnd  burner,  with  tha  fiame 
turned  np  almost  to  the  top  of  tba  chimney,  and  placed  as  close 
behind  the  glass  as  passible  without  danger  of  cracking— about  three 
inches.  Tha  sensitive  plate  waa  held  not  over  an  inch  from  the 
other  side  of  the  glass,  and  ezaotly  opposite  tha  burner.  /(  wo* 
k^t  in  thU  poHlhn  for  nxty  itoondi,  /airly  eounltd. 

On  examining  the  developed  and  fixed  plate  by  daylight  not  a 
particle  of  differenca  eouCd  be  detected  betmeaa  the  tuio  tide*.  Both 
ware  clean,  sharp,  and  free  from  fog  or  veiling.  Had  I  not  made  a 
memorandum  on  the  back  witli  a  diamond  I  could  not 'now  tell 
which  half  had  been  exposed  and  which  shielded.  The  subject  was 
one  well  suited  to  have  shown  any  difference  of  effect,  for  the  middle 
line  crossed  a  uniform  foreground  of  grass,  then  divided  the  stone 
wall  of  a  house,  and  finally  crossed  tha  sky,  tlie  even  tint  of  which 
should  have  shown  a  difference  had  any  existed.  But  the  two 
halves  of  the  house  were  of  equal  intensity,  and  gave  not  the  faintest 
indication  of  difference  of  exposure. 

I  long  sinoa  affirmed  in  your  columns  that  foliage  impresses  itself 
on  the  film,  not  by  virtae  of  the  green  light  which  it  radiates,  hot  by 
the  white  light  which  it  reflaete.  And  in  my  Manadl  of  Photography 
it  ia  laid  down  that  an  additional  quantity  of  bromide  in  the  collo- 
dion used  for  landscapes  with  fohaga  ia  useful,  not  by  reason  of 
sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  to  green  light,  as  generally  said,  but 
because  a  large  proportion  of  silver  bromide  reduces  contrast.  And 
where  there  is  foliage  in  tlie  foreground  combined  with  well-lighted 
distances  tlie  contrast  is  apt  to  be  too  great.  Silver  bromide  has 
undoubtedly  a  slight  sensibiUty  to  green  rsya ;  but  tliis  sensitiveness 
is  too  alight  to  ba  of  any  practical  use.  These  views,  which  I  have 
entertained  and  expressed  for  many  years,  find  their  confirmation  ia 
the  experiment  here  described.     To  give  to  this  experiment  its  full 
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Bignifieaiiee  I  ahoidd  mention  tii«t  tha  g»en  glaw  mad  ma  by  no 
mwBi  rerf  dense  ox  dark,  bot  wu  the  gr«ea  gUai  bj  nhjoh  my 
light  ia  always  ahaded  in  devsloping.  I  bare  fregnenlly  endeaTonied 
to  induce  plutographen  to  save  thur  sjedght,  wMob  eannot  bat  b« 
injoind  in  the  long  mn  by  developini;  and  wtn^dnR  in  an  irritatiiig 
red  sUre,  vhenerer  tiiay  can  accompljali  all  th«ir  olyaota  with  entire 
comfort  in  a  pleasant  green  light.  And  if  a  veir  senaitiTe  bromiiit 
plate  aan  bear  ancdi  «xposnte  as  I  ^ae  dea^bed  withont  injury,  it 
ie  olaar  that  iodb-bromnMl  wet  pUdrwill  be  perfeoUy  aaonre.  The 
green  ^aaa  whioh  I  nas  lets  abnndsnt  li^t  -thioagh  for  tU  my 


or  memoranda  ootad  on  the  backa  of  platea  with  a  diamond  at  a 
distaspe  of  two  feet  from  the  green  glaaa  shade. 

These  hots  will  give  a  pr^tf  war  idea  of  the  amoont  of  light 
which  panaea  through  my  green  glaae ;  and  if  a  bromide  plate  will 
bear  this  qtiantity  of  green  light  withont  being  impreased,  I  Uiink 


my  atatement  of  yean  since,  that  no  nseful  green  li 
from  fi^age,  ia  amply  piored. 

But  this  experiment  has  yet  another  bearing.  Hy  friend  II.  de 
Constant  and  I  brooght  forward  some  years  ago  tlie  anbject  of 
anxiliarf  exposore,  which  has  since  attracted  so  mncb  att«ntioD. 
We  both  fixed  on  pala  rose  oolonr,  sod  on  exohangicg  speoimens  of 
the  cc^nr  we  hod  fixed  on  they  proved  to  be  idsntical.  At  first  I 
thought  the  red  colour  bad  much  to  do  with  the  effect,  but  afterwards 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  white  light  which  the  loee-eoloured 
paper  reflected  (and  probably  slaa  radiated,  for  the  colour  was  a  pale 
roae  wash  on  white  cardboard)  was  in  reality  the  active  i^nt,  and  that 
if  I  had  lined  my  camera  with  grey  paper,  not  too  du'k,  the  aama 
affect  wonld  have  been  produced.  The  rose  colour  was  useful  in 
subduing  the  effect  and  prerenting  an  excess  of  light. 

Even  green  glwa  will  allow  aome  white  light  to  pass  through  it 
whan  tbelightiallingonitiBTerystrong— for  example,  full  annligbt 
— BO  that  paper  prepared  with  silver  iodide  and  exposed  to  sunlight 
under  green  glass  will  receive  a  derelo^ble  impression ;  bat  the 
source  of  light  must  he  very  strong.  This  leads  to  the  oondosion 
that  green  glass  is  perhaps  not  tlia  beat  means  for  giving  an 
auxiliary  effect  in  the  camera.  The  plan  lately  suggested  of  covering 
the  lens  with  opal  glass  seems  promising,  though  I  see  no  reason  why 
tittue-paper  should  not  answer  eqaaliy  well  and  be  more  manageable. 
'  Bot,  after  all.  I  doubt  if  any  plan  be  more  useful  than  that  which  I 
originally  suggested,  of  using  pieees  of  pale  rose-coloured  cardboard 
inside  the  camera,  and  placing  them  only  on  the  sidaa  adjaeent  to 
the  woTst-lighted  part  of  the  landscape,  thus  looslising  the  effect, 
where  needed,  instead  of  extending  it  over  the  whole  film. 

U.  CAnsY  IiKa. 

NEW  EMULSION  PROCESSES  AND  TEE  ADDITION  OF 

ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  TO  THE  PYROXYUNE. 
Tax  morning  I  received  the  number  of  Ths  British  Jouxnai,  or 
FHOTOofiAfar  containing  Mr.  M.  Oarey  Lea's  new  albumen  process 
I  waa  about  to  nse  an  emulsion  prepared  the  evening  previou'bly,  so 
t  at  once  dissolved  some  gum  arabio  with  the  quantity  of  sugar 
recommended.  But  I  was  greatly  puzzled  to  knowhow  the  albnmen 
and  tannin  would  behave,  because  so  many  workers  of  the  old  tannin 
prooess  have  reoommended  that  the  tannin  preservative  can  be 
clarified  by  adding  a  little  albumen  to  it,  whioh  is  coagulated  and 
carried  down  as  a  preoipitate  with  the  resin  and  other  impurities. 
A  too  strong  dose  of  albumen  weakens  the  tannin  solution  very 
materially.  This  matter  has  freqaently  been  reported  upon  in  thip 
■Tournal,  as  it  was  brought  forward  amongst  other  disouBsions  which 
occurred  at  the  Liverpixd  Amateur  Photographic  Aaaooiatioo,  and  I 
have  myself  also  recommended  it  in  these  pages. 

Xbe  albumen  was  prepared  by  adding  eight  minims  of  elaolal 
acetic  acid  to  the  white  of  eaob  egg.  Not  being  in  possession  of 
Beanfoy's  acetic  acid  No.  8,  I  supposed  the  glacial  to  be  about  thrae 
times  stronger  than  the  No.  8  in  question. 

The  gum  being  a  viscid  substance  and  mixed  with  tlie  albumen, 
I  did  not  expect  the  tannin  would  be  able  to  precipitate  it,  aJthougli 
it  must  inevitably  be  effected  and  make  it  leathery.  It  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  medical  authority  that  a  person  drinking  a  pint  of  coffee 
to  break&st  and  eating  an  egg  with  it  manufaotures  in  the  stomach 
as  much  leather  (in  the  course  of  twelve  months)  as  would  make  a 
lad;  a  pair  of  boots !  The  tannin  in  the  coffee  performs  the  office  of 
currier  in  a  yeiy  nnconsoiona  fashion,  unless  the  individual  ip 
question  has  the  instinct,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  man  alwaya 
uaooiating  eggs  with  bacon. 

I  thought  possibly,  the  "instinct"  portion  of  lifr.  Lea's  preservatiTc 
night  be  tbe  gum  in  acting  as  I  have  supposed  it  would.    However, 


when  it  was  aU  mads  op  sad  mixed  togatbsr  it  looked  Tary  wkA 
like  ordinary  coffee  sn^lisd  |dsnti6dly  with  nslk.  A&ar  Bsasanf 
about  half-a-doaen  platea,  and  allowing  tinem  to  dry  fiv  t«ew«  bmii 
I  exposed  on  a  foreground  of  traas,  and  developed  witk  iis  ill  Mil 
alkalma  developer.  The  piotore  appeared  laadily  enough,  ImU  mi 
totallv  ruined  with  blisters  owing  to  my  having  used  a  anbatMlM 
of  alboman.  I  came  to  the  oonolusion  that  even  en  tlie  Bson  <f 
qoality  the  {dd-foahioned  taonin  praserratiTe  was  ^te  its  •qsnl,  m, 
indeed,  the  eqoal  of  most  other  prsawvatiTM  that  havB  fcuM  inb*- 
dnoadaa  the  offiipring  of  paiufniiaaeanb,  "^^TurfTr  iif  aiiMiwt 
and,  I  would  add,  oonfoskm. 

Mr.  Lea  aays  this  is  quits  egnal  to  a  wat  plate  in  er^T  osE^; 
but  there  baa  baen  do  prooess  of  the  half-dosen  that  Mr.  £aa  ua 
brooght  forwaid  for  lAuh  he  has  not  claimed  the  sane  graat  nc<»- 
mendation,  yet  in  their  tnma  they  have  bewt  ""wjagnaJ  to  tb»  photo- 
gr^thio  limbo,  after  a  very  ephemraai  exiatenoe,  to  gjn  fuse  b 
another  sasdling,  to  die  the  same  natural  death  after  lh«  phala- 
graphic  world  haa  "  interviewed  "  it  and  wczn  off  its  lanrals. 

Is  there  a  qnick  emnlsioa  prooess  that  haa  atood  um^teasd  in  ita 
fmnnla  for  the  abort  term  of  six  months  withont  being  sapsaaedsi 
by  another  "ftril*  *q*al  to  iMt.'"  Mr.  Lea  ia,  doiriatlnas.  Toy 
entfausiaatio,  and  I  should  plaoe  him,  as  a  ^mtogiraphie  riiswi^ 
as  quite  equal  to  any  one  eontribnting  to  the  pages  of  tUa 
Journal,  whioh.  I  shotUd  say,  ambraeaa  about  the  moat  sneeamM 
manipulators  in  this  ooontiy.  I  have  loat  a  greal  deal  of  ny  rsspaal 
for  very  quick  emulsion  plates—indeed  I  may  aay  I  hava  amv^ham 
yet  galvanised  into  the  belief.  I  know  littU  of  Spaniab  fluae-p«- 
oents.,  but  I  sharo  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon's  disrei^eot  for  lbs  tpiA 
emnlsion  ^tes  to  which  he  oomparea  then. 

Mr.  Lea  haa  got  himself  into  not  water  by  ehimisg  to  hsvs  4s- 
eovend  the  importenee  of  planing  the  oollodioniaed  ^to  dix«st  ja 
the  preservative  withont  any  intermediate  waabing. 

When  the  Rev.  St  Vincent  Beecbey  declared  the  "  iiwJifiMl 
circumstance  "  of  hia  hanng  put  a  plsla  direst  into  tUa  base  pre- 
servative and  obtained  a  good  negative  be  efaallenged  pbotogr^tlui 
aoeptice  on  the  aubjeot  of  exoess  of  silver.  I  waa  tb 
with  the  reverend  gentleman  on  anotlier  matter, 
that  "  photognqthers  alwaj^a  add  a  little  niver  to  a  beer  p 
for  the  puipoae  of  throwing  down  the  chloride  that  ii 
nineteen- twsntietha  of  all  samples  of  that  article."  "  If  bat  a  tnes 
of  &ee  bromide  be  present  a  gum  preservative  may  be  aatoiatod  with 
nitrate  of  ailver  almost  to  ciy stall  iaation,  and  the  davelo^nent  of 
the  negative  will  be  aa  free  from  tog  as  can  be."* 

The  gentleman  who  acoidentatly  foresaw  that  froe  aUver  in  a  pn- 
servative  was  not  absolutely  ruinous  had  not  read  tits  "  valnasiuosi 
oorrespondenoe "  of  Thx  BairiSH  Joobhu.  or  PBoroonarHT,  v, 
rather,  had  not  "made  a  note  of  it" 

Mr.  W.  H,  Davies  is  slightly  severe  on  diHccveiera  who  ha've  not 
read  photographic  literature  attentively;  I  therefore  call  hia  alt«i- 
tion  to  my  anggeition  of  addine  ailver  to  the  beer,  June  11,  1873, 
which  was  then  an  old  piece  of  InformaUon  crammed  away  in  aoms 
comer  of  my  brain  for  future  use.  I  think  I  may  fairiy  claim  to  be 
the  sixth  discoverer  of  this  little  modifioation,  and  whether  Mr. 
Davies  is  to  rank  &Hii  or  seventh,  I  leave  him  to  select  his  own 
numerical  position. 

In  the  matter  of  dipping  the  plate  direct  in  the  presarvalive,  Mr. 
Lea,  Colonel  Wortfey,  and  Canon  Beechey  had  better  arrange  tbaE- 
selves  in  eonseoutive  order ;  for,  aa  an  emulsion  worker  of  over  btlt 
a-dozen  years'  experience,  I  may  claim  to  having  had  aimilsr 
accidents,  and  I  know  many  (probably  a  dozen)  who  wwe  jaat  tlM 
men  to  commit  the  blunder. 

Tannin  and  free  silver  will  never  be  a  aate  preservative;  for  if  a 
plate  be  but  slightly  washed,  leaving  grea^  linea  <m  it,  and  Uw 
plate  contain  free  ulver,  the  negativea  will  develops  the  colour  of 
dingy  red  without  half-tint  But  if  a  plate  be  snomorged  iu  tbi 
tannin  solution  the  sur&Ae  silver  is  in  a  aagm  washed  off  by  it  snd 
is  decomposed  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  dieh;  or  if  the  solulioa 
be  put  away  in  a  bottle  a  acnm  attaches  itself  to  the  eides  of  it,  I 
intend  trying  the  keeping  quality  of  tlieae  plates  with  washed-off 
preservative,  finishing  by  a  gallic  acid  solution,  but  my  faith  ii 
small. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  preparing  platea  by  a  mo^fioatiou  of  ths 
Blair-Adama  prooeas.  My  first  waabit^  water  had  grown'  to  be 
about  five  or  six  grains  rich  in  silver.  The  plate  waa  dipped  into 
the  alkaline  gnm,  the  excess  of  gam  ewilled  off,  and  again  fiooded 
with  a  little  ailver  and  acetic  acid.  Tide,  aa  I  supposed,  permeated 
the  collodion  Sim  and  gave  sensitivenees  to  it    I  tben  washed  mon 

ferfectly  and  dipped  into  tannin  and  gallic  acid.    By  an  acoident 
occasionally  dipped  the  tanninised  plate  into  my  first  wariuag 
*  Sm  Taa  Baana  Jodbvai.  or  FnanraBAraT,  Jim*  U,  isn  V*t*  >*. 
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mta;  bnt  wh«n  one  riippad  off  ths  dtppn  I  wu  eompelhd  to  team 
it  out  to  Meim  the  pUte,  when  I  found  liiJf  »  teupoontal  of 
metaUia  eilTer  kdfaning  to  the  bottom  of  the  bftlh.  Tbia  shom 
the  aoUon  of  (dlTer  And  tanain  when  need  together. 

I  hne  modo  vei;  quick  plates  b;  excess  of  silTer  irith  oaw  regia 
in  the  collodion  ana  the  Blaii-Adams  preserTatiTe.  When  tiie 
pUtea  had  been  onlj  alighUr  washed  thej  would  keep  abont  a  week 
or  ten  da;B.  After  that  eioer  fbc  ceuiltad  or  that  o^eotionable  led 
colour  with  a  sandj  deposit  which  no  one  acooatomM  to  use  better 
platM  wonld  tolerata  in  the  least  d^ree.  This  is  evidence  that  we 
maat  not  look  for  keeping  qualities  in  a  plate  baring  silvei  in  aom- 


I  see  Mr.  Stillman  gires  a  formula  for  quick  emulsion  plates  in 
the  work  on  photography  he  has  just  pobliahed,  and  evidently  has 
diseovered  a  pioeess  wbich  harmonises  with  preoonoeived  notions  of 
the  requirements  of  «  bromide  emolsion  plate,  viz.,  having  a  trace  of 
free  silver  present  before  development.  That  such  an  emulsion  will 
koap  at  mat  foi  aoina  months  is  quite  evident,  and  combining 
la^di^  of  exposnre  in  the  camera.  I  am  willing  to  believe  it  if 
the  qnalilj  of  the  negativo  will  satisfy  Mr.  StiUmaa. 

I  was  led  to  experiment  some  time  ago,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  Hr.  Stillman,  bj  allowing  two  oi  three  grains  of  nitrate  of  nlver 
to  combine  with  the  organic  matter  eontained  in  the  pjroxyline,  or, 
rather,  the  nitro-glucose,  and  after  ttandiog  a  week  or  two  added 
five  and  a-half  graiBe  of  bromide  of  magneeium,  and  aflaTwards 
BCONtised  with  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  a  drop  or  drop  and 
a-half  of  agva  regia.  The  advantaee  waa  not  clear  to  me,  so  I  did 
not  prosecute  it  fnrther,  although  I  have  made  frequent  iraprove- 
m«Dta  in  mj  ordinary  emnisione  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  an  alcohoUo  solution  of  nitro-glucose,  which  miRht  have  been 
■ore  manlfaet  if  used  with  this  modifioaUon.  However,  Mr. 
BttOinan  baa  been  the  first  in  the  field,  and  is  qoito  capeble  of  telling 
«■  neariy  all  that  is  worth  knowing  reepec^g  emulsioiu,  if  not 
tbout  photography  in  general. 

I  will  joet  mention  an  experiment  that  I  have  made  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline,  which  Mr.  Stillman  may  find 
equally  as  useful  as  that  wliicli  he  has  himself  made.  At  tlie  time 
of  immersing  the  cotton  in  the  acids  at  ISO*',  I  likewise  with  each 
100  grains  of  cotton  added  three  or  four  drops  of  syrupy  grape 
sugar,  which,  being  acted  on  by  sulphnTio  Ad  nitiie  acids,  was 
convorted  into  nitro-gtncose— an  artiole  for  which,  I  find,  some 
pbotographio  chemists  charge  the  modest  sum  of  six  sbiiliugs 
par  onooe. 

from  cozreapon denes  in  this  Journal  everyone  declares  that  it  '- 


samples  I  have  experimented  with  answer  well  if  the  collodion 
be  ke^  a  month  or  two  before  use.  Mr.  Wilson— a  most  excellent 
eraotsion  worker — has  declared  this  fact  many  times  before  the 
Liverpool  Amateur  Pbotographio  Association.  I  have  never  had 
batter  oollodion  than  some  which  I  made  from  a  sample  of  French 
coUon  obtained  from  Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Liverpool,  and  which, 
spealung  firom  memory,  cost  abtmt  half  the  price  usually  chafed  for 
the  "  speciaUy  high  temperature."  I  pntehsasd  tbia  cotton  at  least 
on  half-a-dozen  separata  occaeionB,  and  I  found  it  nniform  and  of 
good  qnali^,  and  |woi>ably  the  firm  supplied  it  to  twenty  or  thir^ 
otltor  cnstomew  who  were  sueoseding  eqnaUy  well  with  it  as  myself, 
I  msndon  this  because  I  find  photographers  shnn  the  emulsion  pro- 
cess as  they  would  an  infuriated  bnll,  and  soma  express  their  eon- 
tempt  for  Uie  tiionsand-and-one  complicstions  declared  as  casentiaU 


Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  trifling  trouble,  adds  two 
or  three  foreign  Bubstaneea  to  the  collodion  and  five  or  six  more  to 
the  presorvaUve,  and  expects  to  obtain  converts  to  his  process. 
When  I  began  to  try  experiments  with  preservatives  I  always  com- 
pared the  results  with  Uie  nwativee  taken  with  th^  tannin,  grape 
sugar,  and  gallic  acid,  and  mr  nniformity  of  good  results  I  very 
much  question  whether  I  produced  better  negatives  this  year  than  I 
did  seven  years  since.  This  is  no  fancy  on  my  part.  For  instance  :— 
Three  or  fonr  years  ago  I  was  preparing  architectural  drawings  for 
a  sketch-book  intend^  for  pnbUcation  in  the  United  Slatee.  It  was 
essential  that  the  negatives  sbonld  have  the  detail  distinctly  visible, 
.  or  I  would  have  be«k  unable  to  reproduce  the  work  in  a  drawing, 
Uy  tea  plates  stood  highest  in  this  respect,  the  oollodion  having 
in  it  abont  Ibnr  grains  of  silver  in  excess  of  the  bromide,  to  which  I 
added  three  drops  of  aqua  ragia  to  two  onncea.  It  was  simple  and 
certain,  and  the  plates  would  keep  at  bast  three  or  four  months. 

Albumen  as  a  preservatiTe  showed  a  finer  deposit,  bnt  the  details 
were  not  rendered  any  more  distinct.  Gelatine  was  aboot  the  same 
and  mon  nuHj  to  derelope,  whilst  a  gum  preserratire  was  equal  to 


either  <tf  these  two:  )»t  the  Estlt  of -Uistsftad  was  ««  thatloonld 
not  battie  against. 

Tatuiin  has  somebow  ewnai  a  name  for  prodmung  havd  n^aUves. 
I  can  on^  aoeofwt  for  it  thas : — That  it  [trodaoes  negatives  when 
otlier  pwiorvatjfrsa  would  prQdnae  aotfaii^  b«t  a  misty  blur  \  and 
beoaus  the  pichue  oomea  up  on  the  iouwiiiate  a^ic^ion  of  l^e 
developer  it  ia  then  loolcod  n|^n  as  orai-AXposed.  Wlian  a  tsnuin 
^1«  comes  «p  sk>wly  and  Mquirss  grsW  dsosi^  in  Ibe  high  light* 
U  ia  owidiisiTe  proof  that  it  is  under-exposed  aad'  ovar-devdt^ed. 
and  not  quits  so  TslnaUa  as  a  clean  pieea  of  elsss.  The  sky  mnat 
show  a  slight  transpareney  or  Um  negative  can  have  no  softacsa,  and 
this  Boftnam  is  obtained  by  a  lengthy  exposue  and  judicious  deve- 
lopment. 

'  aa looking atanamber of »B(|»t*Ye» the Qthsg day whiehbelosged 
amatsai.  The  bniMinga  in  ttu  Undsoape  w«re  of  bnt  sti«hUy 
different  tone  (as  fiir  aa  intusity  goes)  from  that  of  the  sky  above. 
They  were  e^osed,  I  should  imagine,  about  ooe-thicd  the  time  I 
^onld  have  giYOB  them,  and  probably  devolved  three  times  as  long. 

When  jou  bil  with  an  emnlaian  process  having  too  many  handles 
to  turn  before  it  comes  right  try  a  tannin  preaerrative,  or  a  cup  of 
strong  tea  with  or  without  sugar.  If  yon  want  to  give  quick  expo- 
sures buy  a  Howard  tent  If  yon  insist  upon  trying  a  quick 
emulsion  process  keep  a  racord  of  your  failures  for  the  ben^t  <tf 
fellow-pbotognfiheia,  and  if  you  obtain  six  good  negatives  out  of 
six  dozen  exposures  send  prints  from  tliem  to  the  next  Photographic 
Exhibition,  and  get  voted  on  the  committee  of  one  of  the  London 
photographic  aodetiea,  Or  probably  the  "  Sr7-Plate  Club"  may  elect 
yon.  J.  W.  GocSH. 

®rix  (Sbitorisl  gCabk 

ViBWS  IN  IBS  Isle  or  Wiqht.  Sy  Jabez  Hdohxs,  Ztyde. 
To  every  person  oondeeted  with  photography  and  photographio 
literature  the  name  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  is  familiar  as  that  of  a 
Jnoid  writer  on  photography,  and  liahitali  at  the  photographic 
societies  in  the  metropolis  esteem  him  as  a  clear  thinker  and  a 
foroible  and  ready  speaker  on  matters  photof^phic.  Wo  have  at 
present  to  refer  to  Mr.  Hughes  only  as  a  photographer — a  mere 
"  taker  of  pictares " — the  pictures  in  aueitiou  being  a  series  of 
views  of  charming  scenery  m  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Not  many  weeks  have  elapsed  since  we  gave  detailed  particulars 
of  the  constmction  of  Mr.  Hughes's  studio,  or,  more  strictiy  speak- 
ing, of  the  glass  house  of  iiis  stndio ;  bat,  in  the  taking  of  these 
insular  views,  neither  Mr.  Hughes's  studio,  with  its  perfect  lighting, 
nor  any  other  part  of  his  truly  regal  establisbmeat  In  Ryde  counts 
for  anything,  for  home  refinements  and  elaborate  accessories  do  not 
in  any  way  aid  the  photographer  who  operates  at  K  distance  from  his 
well-appointed  attlUr,  and  amid  all  the  discomfort  of  field-working 
in  a  portable  tent.  Peripatetic  photography  of  this  kind  is  what 
tries  a  man's  mettle. 

The  "British  Msdeiia,"  as  tfas  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  very 
suggestively  destgnatad,  is  a  most  fertile  field  for  the  pictorial 
operations  of  the  photograidier,  who  may  within  its  predncts  find 
nearly  every  description  of  scenery.  Sometimes  it  assumes  a  sylvan 
character,  and  at  others  that  of  imposing  grandeur  from  the  pre- 
cipitouB,  mg)!ed,  and  elevated  nature  of  its  oli&;  beautiful  bays 
on  one  baud,  and  almost  barren  "downs"  on  the  other;  here 
groups  of  cottages  and  cottagers  whose  manners  are  yet  as  primitive 
and  simple  as  those  depicted  in  his  word-pictures  by  LegU  Itich- 
mmd  in  the  "Dairyman's  Daughter"  (the  scene  of  which  popnlar 
work  is  to  be  found  In  this  island),  and  there  hotels  and  edifices 
replete  with  alt  the  elegancieB  and  luxuries  of  this  refined  SRe, 
causing  the  visitor  for  the  moment  to  imagine  that  he  is  in  a  wealthy 
suburb  of  onr  opulent  metropolis.  Bverything,  however,  ia  in 
miniature,  end  the  transition  from  one  class  of  scenery  to  snother  is 
effected  without  much  personal  exertion  or  loss  of  time.  The  "  silver 
streak,"  which  is  visible  &om  nearly  every  eminence  in  the  island, 
looks  animated  with  shippiug  of  ail  proportions,  firom  the  huge  men- 
of-war  proudly  riding  at  anchor  at  Spithead  or  Portsmouth  to 
the  graceful  yachts— each  "  a  thing  of  life  " — which  find  congenial 
homes  at  Cones,  Ryde,  and  other  favourite  haunts  in  the  island  for 
theen  beautiful  specimens  of  the  more  dimiuntive  dsss  of  marina 
architecture. 

Ventnor  has  proved  proUfio  in  providing  eutgecls  for  Mr.  Hughes's 
camera.  It  is  situated  on  what  is  mmiliarly  termed  "tbs  other  side  of 
the  islsnd,"  and  is  builtnponthe  steep  slope  of  ahiUiide.  Xhehonses 
rise  over  each  other  in  tiers,  presenmig  a  charming  appearance.  In 
his  view  of  Vmtnor,  from  the  Pier,  Mr.  Hughes  hut  managed  to 
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aoonrs  In  •  moat  efiboUTO  mannei  both  a  pntion  of  tht  town  Bud 
the  beuh  with  the  mat  duhing  •gaiut  it.  fonning  %  i^otorial 
delmaetioii  whioh  in  Ihs  pneent  tropiul  weether  imputa  mn  idea  of 
refreahlng  eoohien  while  oontempfetiiig  the  brera;  atmosphere  of 
the  piotnre.  Seeoes  at  the  TJnder^^,  and  at  Sandoun  Bay,  an  eo 
seleoted  and  photooaphed  aa  to  do  ample  jutioe  to  Ur.  Hnghea's 
artiatie  tepatatioo.  £at  while  admiring  the  nomaniiis  Taohta  photo- 
graphed horn,  and  gronpa  of  health  and  pleaaore  aeelran  eanght  67  the 
camera  as  ther  lonnge  npon,  B^e  Piar,  and  beatowing  onr  meed  of 
admiration  on  the  aldU  as  well  a>  the  patienoa  di^lajed  in  Beonriag 
the  moving  and  erer-ohanging  ahipping  so  aa  to  make  a  piotnre  of 
the  whole,  we  moat  reaerve  onr  apmal  praJaa  tar  gome  views  of  the 
beaatifnl  village  of  ShankUn,  with  its  elegant  villae,  its  hotel* 
in  the  cottagt  omit  sMe,  exempUfjdiis  tne  "  pride  that  apes 
bamiUtj,"  and  above  all  its  famoos  "  Chine  " — a  deq)  and  very 
piatnrssqae  ravine,  of  whioh  Mr.  Hnghee  has  seonred  eeveral 
effective  view*.  One  <A  these,  of  lai^er  dimensions  than  the  others, 
poueises  exoepttonal  exoellenoe  &om  the  balance  of  theeompositian, 
softness  of  the  lighting,  peifsotion  of  the  fbUage,  and  its  general 
qoalitiea  aa  a  photograph. 

The  majority  of  these  views  are  what  are  termed  "  inatantaneons  " 
—a  fact  evidenced  bf  the  busj'  scenes  depleted  in  many  of  them, 
and  in  whieh  the  actors  conld  not  poasiblj  have  been  drilled  into 
position  1  more  eapacially  when  aaeh  nntntonble  matiTxd  as  rapidly- 
scudding  ships  and  waves  daahing  against  rocks  ate  found  indudad 
in  the  aoenaa  portrayed. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  evidently  a  paradise  for  the  photographic 
toniiat,  and  we  oomraend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  of  onr  readers 
desirons  of  having  an  "  out "  with  the  camera  this  summer,  but  who 
have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  locality  intended  to  be  the  uene  of 
thoir  artistic  Iftbaura. 

Utelings  of  Son«t««. 

HBETIKOa  OF  SOCIETIES  POB  NEXT  WEEK. 
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LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Taa  lixth  monthly  meeting  lor  the  preient  year  took  place  on  Tnetday, 
theSOthnlt.atNo,  15, 01dball-atreet,—theRsv.T.B.  Banner  in  the  chair. 
The  minntes  of  the  previoni  meeting  were  read  and  panad,  and  Mr. 


;.  Roberta  and  b 


e  elected  memben  of  the 


.  L  W.  Weber  vi 

The  Seorstary  gave  an  aceoDnt  of  the  ezcanion  to  Rhydymwyn,  and 
print*  were  exhibited  of  the  views  taken. 

Mr.  AnctHB  said  bis  negative*  were  taken  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton'* 
prooeM.      He  wa*  mach  pleased  with  tiiem.  Mid  had  no  donbt  they 

.  —  A_  _ii  _ 1  — paring  the  plate*. 

a  Mr.  P.  Mswdaley  on  the 
development  and  manner  of  nitn^  the  new  Liverjiool  dry-plate  emnUion. 

Mr,  Atkims  exhibited  one  of  M.  Jaain'*  photograplu  in  bat-relief. 
He  (Mr.  Atkitu)  stated  that  he  had  atnt,  a*  per  advertisemejit,  7a  6d. 
"for  ipecimeii  with iostmctiaiiB, "  to  Mr.  J.  soloaon.  Red  Lion-sqasre, 
bnt  in  reply  anly  received  the  print  exhibited  and  ttnru  on  which  copieB 
from  photographer*'  own  negative*  could  be  obtuned.  He  (Mr.  Atkini) 
complained  to  Mr.  Solomon  that  he  had  paid  for  initruction*,  but  could 
get  no  redreai. 

Some  enrpriM  was  eipreued  by  the  members  that  so  reipectsble  a 
honse  did  not  at  once  rectify  a  miatake  when  an  advertUement  wai  lo 
mialeadingly  worded. 

[We  have  always  nnderatood  that  the  "  initmction*"  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Solomon's  advertiaement  alluded  to  the  mean*  to  be  adopted  by 
photographei*  to  get  their  work*  exeaated  by  M  Jania,  and  that  the 
word  "  inatmction* "  wai  in  this  caae  intended  to  be  aynonymona  with 
"terms."  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Solomon  i«  not  acquainted  with  M. 
Janio'*  method. — Eds.] 

A  print,  and  alio  a  negative,  which  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Warner,  of  Denbigh,  torinspeotioii,  wa*  handed  round.  The  negative — a 
church  interior— was  a  onrioiity  in  photography  by  naaon  of  its  having 
an  inverted  copy  of  the  diitant  east  windows  BeeDiingly  floating  a  «boii 
distance  from  tiie  camera,  showing  distinctly  the  wmdow  pane*,  Ac., 
the  inverted  window*  and  the  windows  proper  being  the  came  site  on 
the  negative. 

The  Secretanr  read  a  commanioation  on  the  above  aobjeet  from 
Mr.  Warner.  [^  page  32?.]  A  diicu**ioa  arose,  bnt  no  definite  oon- 
olution*  wore  arrived  at  t'^    -'  "-    -->-■    ^    •  ■■ 


it  aboat  the  anhject  of  the  paper. 


A  rote  of  thank*  wa*  passed  to  Mr.  Warner  for  hi*  comninnication, 
d  IQ  K  12  print  st  the  now-o«l*brat«d  Denbigh 


o  for  a  beautiful  II 


reredoa,  wludi  Mr.  Warner  had  kindly  presented  for  the  Aasw^aticn's 
album.  The  print  wa*  much  admired;  for,  though  very  difflsnlt  to 
take,  owing  to  the  eros*  lights  in  the  t^uroh,  it  wa*  as  perfeot  a*  it 
taken  in  a  etndio. 

Some  gelatine  and  other  ncfiaUres  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ei^by,  and  Mr.  CotMa  showed  some  prints  taken  on  Dnraod'a  papa 
when  quite  diaoolonred  and  afterward*  kept  fourteen  montha  Mon 
toning.  They  ehowed  very  little  difference  from  print*  prepared  in  4 
more  rapid  manner,  and  were  qaite  pasaMle. 

The  meeting  wu  ehortly  afterwaid*  adjonniDd. 

BERLIN  PHOTOaRAPHIG  SOdETT. 


An  extract  was  read  from  a  letter  by  Herr  Soaratanbardt,  vrherns  b« 
itatad  some  dry-plate  trouble*  with  the  "Han"  prooeaa.  He  had 
prepared  a  few  plates  some  days  before,  and  fonnd  that  when  be  placed 
them,  after  expcsnre,  in  a  bath  of  distilled  watw  to  moisten  the  flba 
the  snrfaot  apUt  all  over  so'a*  to  render  the  nagativee  naeleea  ;  yet  tte 
pIate*weramadeexBCtlyaoeordingtothefonimlain]>r.Voeel'B£eiMwt. 

Herr  ScHaaBwaoflraa  remarked  that  he  had  wm'ked  the  proevi 
with  much  le**  resin  in  it  than  the  leven  grain*  to  the  throe  ounOM  ti 
oollodion  recommended  in  the  formula  in  qneaticn.  However,  he  had 
fonnd  that  after  half-a-dosen  good  plates  or  m  the  bath  went  wroo^ 
uid  gave  thereafter  only  persiatent  fog.  He  bad  never  been  able  to  gad 
the  mean*  of  reitoring  itC 

The  Chairman  read  a  note  by  Dr.  Vogal  on  Hen  Seatatetlbardt'i 
letter,  wherein  he  recommended  albumeniimg  the  plates,  also  that  ths 
resin  should  be  rednced  to  a  fifth  part  of  that  given  in  the  pnhliibad 
formal* — a*  it  was,  in  fact,  atated  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  book  ia 
qnettion. 

Herren  Taeechler  Brother*  wrote  describing  an  ingeniooa  methad 
they  had  of  wcrking-in  background*  to  aa  to  obtain  any  desired  effegt 
They  vamiah  the  uck  of  the  negative — whioh  may  have  been  taksn 
wiUi  a  designed  background  placed  far  back  to  be  out  of  feens,  if 
deaired — wiUi  a  matt  varnish,  and  then  work  in  effect*  opon  that  mth 
thepenciL 

Herr  Raionuu)  «ud  the  picture*  done  in  that  way  were  very  nia*; 
but  he  doobted  whether  the  plan  was  likely  to  come  iolc  general  favoar, 
at  the  working-np  of  one  of  these  baokgrouud*  took,  for  ono  Uiing,  a 
great  dud  of  tune,  ^d  required  a  large  amount  of  artistic  taate  aad 
much  technical  ikill. 

Herr  TiCKHiB  did  not  think  the  artiitic  qualitiea  displayed  in  tlM 
sample*  before  tfaem  of  a  very  high  order. 

Herr  Lindner  and  the  Secretary  both  entered  at  length  into  the  dis- 
cnision  of  the  subject,  bnt  it  is  not  of  sufficient  intereat  to  watranl 
onr  presenting  it  to  onr  readers. 

Herr  D.  FKiKOLAKDia  laid  a  eoUection  of  Woodbnry^pes  before  the 
meeting,  and  gave  aome  details  of  the  ^oraess  of  Mr.  Woodbniy 'a  Loadcn 
lahment,  now  ten  yeara'  old.     Dimcultics,  chiefly  mechanical  (be 

„  _ _.,.,..    "oa  being  produced  tiiere  larger  than 

fourteen  inchea  aquare.  One  printer,  when  everything  is  in  worfcin| 
order,  can  prodnce  30,000  prints  a  week.  From  one  negative,  M  th* 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  marriage,  a  milhon  print*  were  prodnoed 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  a  picture  of  aome  stage  celebrity  is  printed 
every  week  at  the  rate  of  35,000  per  week  for  a  theatrical  paper. 
These,  and  many  other  interesting  detail*  which  meat  of  onr  raanen 
already  know,  were  set  forth. 

The  CniiRiUN  said  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  the  procaas  was 
patented  in  Qermany,  and  that  Bruckmann  held  the  patent.  That  WM 
not  the  oaee,  however,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  was  taking  stepa  to  extend 
his  buiiness  in  Oermany  liimielf.  As  it  was,  far  more  WoodbnrytypM 
came  to  that  country  than  was  generally  imagined.  About  twenty-fin 
per  cent,  of  all  that  came  frem  Englaud  were  thus  prodnoed,  and  wfl* 
often  sold  for  silver  prints.  He  (the  chairman)  haa  once  to  deliver  a 
thousand  copies  of  a  cabinet  negative  in  an  extremely  short  time,  and 
could  not  have  done  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  sending  it  to  EddIuiI 
he  had  printa  and  all  bach  in  three  weeks'  time.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  by  any  other  mean*  to  flood  the  marketwithportrailaof  tii* 
Shah  so  suddenly  and  fully  at  was  done  at  the  time  of  hi*  visit. 

There  wa*  no  other  business  of  importance,  and  the  meeting  wa* 
shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


establithment,  n 


Carnsponiitnte, 

Ekulsidv  Pbocms:  Usx  01  Agita  Raaia. — BaoKitia  Dbt  pLans.— 

Hot  DsTiLamjEKT. 
I  no  not  know  whsther  it  i*  more  annoying  or  srauiing  to  receive  ths 
assault*  and  advice  of  some  of  yonr  oontribntcr^  especially  on  matter* 
with  whioh  I  am  probably  more  familiar  than  Uiey.    Colonel  Wortley 
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adviaM  Mlicina  in  plios  of  loma  othsr  oon*titnent  ot  my  prMerrative 
fortnulk.  I  had  and  Mlidae  mad  rejeoted  it  before  Colonel  Wortlay 
used  his  first  plAt«  after  my  metliod.  Canon  Be«chey  "implores"  ma 
^  Abaadon  tbe  as«  of  aqua  regia  in  favoiiF  of  bydrochlorio  acid. 
Some  time  back  I  saw  an  urgent  reoommendation  to  modify  my  foimoU 
bjr  aToiding  hTdrocUorio  acid,  and  luiag  aimpls  nitrio  add.  Quot 
homine*,  lot  KolentUe.  I  tried  the  mineral  acids  oarefally  years  ago, 
vrlian  I  first  introduced  their  nse,  and  foand  that  aqua  regia  worked 
better  than  either  of  its  oonititaenta  separately.  The  great  mistake 
m*de  by  some  of  your  correspondents  in  writing  about  aqtia  regia  is  to 
•peak  and  reason  respeoting  it  as  if  it  were  a  mere  mixture  of  hydro- 
chlorio  and  nitric  add,  instead  of  owing  its  intense  activity  to  the  presence 
of  bichloride  of  nitrosjl,  which  is  formed  when  the  utidilultd  acids  are 
mixed  and  heat  applied,  as  I  have  always  directed.  Canon  Beeohej 
fklls  into  Uiis  error,  as  have  several  others  of  your  correspondents 
irluun  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  set  right ;  bat,  as  Canon  Beechey 
■ddresses  me  pointedly  on  tbe  subject,  I  eiptaia  why  the  same  results 
do  not  follow  wben  bydrooblorio  acid  is  added  to  a  dilate  Bolatioa  of  a 
nitrate  aa  when  the  stroag  aoids  are  first  mixed  under  conditiona  giving 
rise  to  the  formation  of  aqua  rtgiit — a  sabstanoe  which  will  always  be 
found  the  oomer-atona  of  the  emulsion  proooes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  blarring  by  the  use  of  yellow,  red,  or 
blAok  paper ;  such  a  reeommendstion  thowa  absence  of  acquaintance 
with  the  origin  ot  thediffioolty.  I  remember  once  reoejving  a  specimen 
print  in  proof  of  the  eicellBuae  of  one  of  tbess  metbods.  Tbe  speoimen 
itaeU  was  badly  blnrred. 

On*  of  your  correspondents  remarks  npon  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
nae  of  ochre  pastes  on  the  backs  of  plates.  X  think  his  objection  is 
well  taken.  Nothing  containing  particles  likely  to  mb  ofi'or  become  in 
any  way  detached  should  be  nsed.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  anootta — the 
original  substance  recommended,  I  beliere,  by  Major  Russell.  It  never 
toms  to  dust,  and,  when  mixed  with  a  little  glycerine,  makes  a 
tenacious  layer  which  remains  in  close  optloal  eoataot  and  gives  off  no 
dost.  I  have  known  it  to  keep  good  and  effectual  for  two  years  when 
properly  applied.  The  only  objection  I  have  ever  found  is  that  in 
ezceaaively-damp  weather  the  coating  may  beoome  moist.  I  never  saw 
that  happen  bat  onoe,  and  then  the  air  was  so  very  bumid  that  ink 
woald  atciks  throogh  thick  letter-paper,  and  a  piece  of  sised  paper  left 
npoD.  a  table  felt  like  a  wet  rag.  Collodion  iaing  tbe  back  with 
atrongly-coloared  ooUodioa  is  a  very  neat  method,  especially  if  a  very 
little  glycerine  be  added  to  tbe  oollodion ;  but  the  cleaning  off  is  more 
tronbleaome  than  with  annotta. 

I  do  not  know  whether  many  dry-plate  workers  nse  the  warm 
development,  bat  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  convenieace.  I  have  spoken 
of  it  occasionally  in  past  years,  and  continued  experience  shows  me 
that  there  is  always  a  gain  of  softness  and  detail  from  its  use.  In  all 
landscape  photography  it  is  desirable  to  shelter  the  exposure  as  much 
as  practicable,  because  of  the  wind.  Days  of  absolute  stillness  combined 
irith  a  desirable  light  are  very  rare.  It  is  one  essential  advantage  of 
the  dry  processes  that  tfae  tens  may  be  capped  as  often  as  may  be 
desired,  and  the  exposure  may  be  made  np  of  half-a-dozen  portiona 
whilst  the  wind  is  stiU.  Of  oonrse,  with  stereo  and  other  small  platea 
th«T«  is  no  difficulty  ;  bat  when  larger  plates  are  used,  the  trouble  with 
tbe  disturbanoe  of  foliage  becomes  serious,  and  thia  is  the  great  reason 
why  highly  sensitive  plates  are  so  desirable.  The  use  of  a  bath  to 
developein,  made  with  water  at  about  100°  Fab.,  certainly  enables  one  to 
shorten  the  exposure  by  a  fourth  or  a  third.  The  pan  used  mast  have  been 
rinsed  oat  with  hot  water,  so  that  it  may  not  too  rapidly  chill  the  bath. 

Tbe  capacity  of  dry  plates  to  bear  hot  developers  without  fogging 
Tuiea  very  much  with  different  kinds.  The  albumen  plates  made  with- 
out washing,  auoh  as  I  faave  dieoribed  in  your  columns,  bear  the  hot  bath 
perfectly,  and  show  no  more  tendency  to  fog  than  with  cold  developing. 

In  an  editorial  artiole  contained  in  a  late  number  the  writer  remarks 
npon  the  formation  of  predpitate  in  preparing  the  bath.  The  cause  of 
the  difficulty  was  explained  in  a  letter  from  me  which  appeared,  as  it 
ehoDoed,  in  the  aame  number.  The  precipitate  aroae  from  adding  the 
coDstitnents  in  tbe  wrong  order.  By  attending  to  the  direotions  given 
by  me  in  yonr  nnmber  tor  May  29th  no  difficulty  can  arise. 
PhilaOtiphia,  /tow  16,  1674.        _  M.  Uarit  Lsa. 

Db.  H.  NiFua  0 

Altbodob  one  of  the  staff  of  this  Joaraal  will  no  doubt  give  the 
— '^"'      •  ol  what  Dr.  U.  N^ia*  has  got  to  tsU  ua  in  tbe  Monittvr 


about  the  hygiene  of  photography,  yet  his  remarks  on  tbe  use  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  are  so  important  that  I  will  venture,  even  at  tha 
risk  of  repetition,  to  refer  to  them  pretty  largely  in  this  letter. 

Nothing  is  more  oommon  amongst  photograpbera  than  the  ose  of  this 
dangerous  poison  for  fixing  their  negatives.  In  one-half  of  the  dark 
rooms  which  one  visits  one's  olfactories  ate  regaled  by  its  fames,  and 
one  is  glad  to  escape,  althoogh  the  misguided  operator  submits  to  the 
inhalation  of  them  for  honr«  per  day,  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week, 
and  year  to  year.  Does  be  really  believe  that  it  is  na<  highly  liaky 
and  injurious  to  the  health  to  dabble  with  this  dangerons  substance — 
the  most  dangerous  poison  known  to  chemists,  and  the  most  rapid  in  its 
effects — and  to  breathe  its  fumes  I  Xben  let  me  beseech  him  to  consider 
the  many  eautions  which  he  has  received,  and  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  additional  one  which  Dr.  Napiaa  has  jast  committed  to  print. 

Dr.  Napias  tells  as  that  all  chemical  subatanoea  exert  upon  the 
hnman  organism  special  disturbing  effects,  which,  when  wisely  regu- 
lated, become  in  medicine  important  elements  of  aotion ;  bat,  when 
employed  nnreasonably,  or  in  too  strong  doses,  injuriously  otfeot  the 
health  and  produce  what  is  called  poisoning.  Amoagst  tfae  really 
dangerons  poisons  employed  in  photography  are  cyanide  of  potassium, 
nitrate  of  silver,  bichromate  of  potaah,  and  bichloride  ot  meroury. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  we  are  told— and  now  for  the  hundredth 
time — is,  of  all  poisons,  one  of  the  moat  dangerons,  even  in  weak  doses. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  easily  absorbed,  and  in  its  effect  the  quickest, 
scarcely  permitting  time  for  the  action  of  an  antidote.  It  is  most 
desirable,  says  Dr.  Napias,  that  it  should  be  banished  altogether  from 
the  photographic  laboratory.  Its  energy  is  suoh  that  a  oat  or  scratch, 
being  an  open  door  for  its  absorption,  may  be  regarded  as  on  open  door 
to  death  I 

Did  I  not  say  as  much  a  few  weeka  agol  And  did  not  the  "Peri- 
patetic "  laogh  at  me  tor  the  caution  t  Beware,  dear  friend,  lest  your 
own  life,  so  valuable  to  as,  be  sacrificed  one  day  to  your  indisoretion 
wben  you  least  expect  it. 

Tbe  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  cyanide  in  small  doses  are — a  sharp 
pain  abont  the  region  of  the  heart,  headacbe,  giddiness,  sleepiness, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  When  taken  in  larger  doses  tbe  symptoms 
are  most  horrible,  and  death  supervenes  by  synoope  before  effectnal 
aid  can  in  general  be  rendered. 

Should  tmpleosant  effects  arise  from  tbe  accidental  application  of 
oyanide  to  a  cut  finger  the  sufferer  is  recommended  to  apply  at  oace  an 
aqneous  solution  of  chlorine  to  the  wound,  and  to  drink  two  or  three 
grammes  of  tbe  aame  liquid  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  then  to  go  to 
bed  immediately,  and  have  hot  water  bottles  put  to  the  feet,  and  along 
the  whole  length  of  tbe  body.  A  cup  ot  tea  or  coffee  should  then  be 
taken,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little  laudanum,  and  some  brandy 
or  rum  (bnt  never  HirUJi) ;  and  this  should  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  at  intervals  ot  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Protoaulphate  of  iron,  and 
also  ammonia,  are  reoommended  as  antidotea,  bnt  are  not  so  good  aa 
chlorine. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  action  ot  cyanide  ia  so  extremely 
Mpid  that  tbe  delay  of  a  oinnte  or  two,  or  even  of  a  few  seconds,  may 
prove  irremediable.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  every  photographer 
who  nses  oyanide  for  fixing  his  negatives,  or  for  cleaning  silver  stains 
from  hi*  fingers,  shonld  keep  in  his  du^  room  a  bottle  of  aqneona 
ehlorine  and  some  laudanum,  ready  for  nse  in  case  of  an  aoddent. 

Bnt  why  nse  cyanide  at  allT  What  is  the  real  ot  supposed  advantage 
of  it?  It  fixes  the  image  a  little  quicker,  perbqia,  than  hypo.;  and 
soma  persons  suppose  that  the  films  require  less  thoroagh  washing  after 
it,  but  that,  I  fancy,  is  a  mistake.  Commeroial  cyanide  is  largely 
adolterated  with  oarbonate  of  potash,  and  this  being  a  deliquescent  salt 
will,  if  it  be  not  tborougbly  removed  from  the  film,  cause  it  to  craok 
after  being  vamiabed.  One  main  canse  of  the  cracking  of  varnished 
negatives  may,  I  believe,  be  traced  to  the  habit  of  fixing  them  with 
oyanide  and  insufficiently  washing  them  afterwards. 

As  for  tbe  extra  time  required  in  fixing  the  negative  when  hypo,  is 
used.  Ibis  scarcely  amounts  to  a  practical  inconvenience  when  the  plate 
is  put  upon  a  dipper  and  immersed  in  a  vertical  bath  containing  a  satn- 
rated  solution  of  the  aslt.  But  what  can  it  matter  whether  one's  plates 
are  fixed  in  thirty  seconds  or  in  one  minute  T  And  is  it  not  folly  to 
endanger  one's  health,  and  possibly  one's  life,  for  the  soke  of  so  small  a 
saving  of  time  as  this  mast  amount  to  1  Are  life  and  health  gifts  so 
volneleSB  to  their  possessors  that  they  are  to  be  trifled  with  on  so 
tmmpery  a  pretence  I 

I  have  often  wondered  why  it  ia  that  we  can  bay  cyanide  and  oorroaive 
sublimate  for  photogr^iliio  purposes  by  the  pound,  whilst  some  other 
mneh  weaker  poisons  «ra  diffionlt  to  procnre  without «  deal  of  fomality. 
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It  is  10,  at  aay  ntto,  in  Fmnoe,  and  I  balie*«  alao  in  Bnglsnd.  The 
following  ■nec^ota  will  illaitnle  thia  : — . 

A.  few  Tsara  ago  a  Ivly  friend  of  mms  is  JsBsj  (now  ths  wife  of  tha 
Attomey-Gensral  of  the  iiland)  aaked  mo  how  aha  could  remove  some 
lettera  in  marking-ink  from  linea.  I  thon^t  at  onoe  of  oy anide,  bat,  fear' 
ing  that  an  accident  might  happen  thningh  Hxa  nae  of  it,  I  gave  har  a 
recipe  for  a  different  mode  of  prooeading.  She  took  tay  formula  to  a 
ohemiat  to  have  the  ingredients  pat  np,  bnt  he  aaid  he  lutew  of  a  much 
iimpler  method,  which  wonld  remove  the  marlcsqaicker;  ao  he  wrapped 
np  two  or  three  lamps  of  s  white  gnbitanoe  like  loal  aagar  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  she  pnt  them  iato  her  reticule,  Ai  it  happeoed,  I  met  her 
in  the  omnibna  on  her  way  home,  and  she  then  told  ma  what  the  chemiat 
had  aaid,  and  had  given  to  her ;  and  that  a  lump  waa  to  be  m^taned 
and  the  mark  rubbed  with  it,  when  it  would  instantly  ditappear.  I 
looked  at  thia  wouderfol  itain  remorer,  and  found  it  to  bo  cyanide. 
"  And  how  were  you  going  to  moiaten  the  lamp  T"  X  inquired — "  with 
your  tongucT"  "Yea,"  ahe  replied— "Why  noti"  "Simply,"  I 
said,  "  becanse  you  will  drop  down  dead  if  you  do  ; "  which  waa  trae 
enough.  A  full  explanation  then  followed  aa  to  the  nature  of  theaa 
innoctat-looking  Inmpa,  and  the  rat  oan  be  eaaily  imagined. 

Here  ia  another  little  aneodote  :— I  once  had  a  very  amall  pimple 
upon  my  left  wrist.  It  wB«  at  a  time  when  I  waa  using  cyanide  aa  a 
fixing  agent,  and  when  I  did  not  quite  believe  in  the  danger  ot  it,  having 
used  it  for  months  with  apparent  impunity.  Some  of  the  liquid  from 
the  plate  happened  to  touch  this  pimple  and  make  it  smut.  I  washed 
ib  at  once,  bnt  it  nevertheleaa  developed  into  a  very  angry  and  dangeroua 
awelling,  and  for  a  fortnight  I  had  no  sleep  and  suffered  great  agony 
with  it  I  have  never  used  cyanide  since.  That  one  warning  removed 
all  my  scepticism  about  it*  dangerous  properties. 

But  there  is  another  risk  in  having  so  daogeroua  a  poison  on  one's 
premiaee,  which,  unlike  other  poisons,  will  destroy  life  al  once.  I 
remember  two  instances  of  the  fatal  uae  of  it,  for  a  auicidal  purpose, 
which  occored  in  Jeney ;  and  which  ita  presence  in  the  laboratory, 
no  doubt,  suggested.  A  clever  young  amateur  photographer — whose 
name  I  will  not  mentiou,  but  who  was  the  author  ot  a  very  nice  little 
book  on  landscape  photography — made  my  acquaintance,  and  we  worked 
a  good  deal  together.  He  was  a  newly-married  man,  and  waa  making 
a  heaven  of  earth — the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Poor  fellow  t  Jie  lost  bit 
beautif  al  young  wife  rather  suddenly.  His  bottle  of  cyanide  was  at  hand ; 
he  knew  it  would  kill  with  oectainty,  and  without  long  bouts  of  anguish 
and  sospeaae,  and,  in  a  moment  of  delirious  grtet,  he  took  the  fatal 
draught !  A  doctor  was  at  his  side  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  but  he 
wa*  then  lying  upon  the  floor  a  corpse  1  The  other  case  happened  to  a 
daughter  of  a  photographer  iu  St.  Helier's — a  young  aotreas — under 
circamatanoea  wbioh  it  would  be  too  painfol  to  relate.  A  loaded  pistol 
or  a  carving  knife  might  horrify,  whilst  a  bottle  of  cyanide,  equally 
rapid  and  more  certain  in  its  action,  might,  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
insanity,  prove  a  fatal  snare. 

Forgive  me,  dear  reader,  if  I  have  filled  a  whole  letter  with  this 
subject,  but  it  i«  an  important  one,  and  I  oonjnre  yon  to  regard  it  in 
that  light.  Thomas  Suttow,  KA.  • 

Jviji  3,  1874. 

TTRANtUM  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CONFERRING  KEEPING 
PROPERTIES. 
To  Iht  Editobs. 


bo  of  interest  to  them. 

Yon  will  remember  that  I  have  more  than  onoe  called  attention  in 
your  columnn  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  uraaium  io  an 
emulsion  gave  great  keepiug  qualities  to  the  plates  prepared  therefrom. 


and  I  tested  this  point  oraciaOy  as  foUows : — 

In  Angust  laat  I  waa  doing  some  work  on  pi  .  . .  __^ 

three  left  over  I  did  a*  follows : — In  ootmection  wiUi  dry-plat*  prepare- 


la  doing  some  work  on  plates  04  x  18,  and  having 


tiona  I  have  a  cupboard  heated  to  llQf,  and  which  remains  at  that  tern' 
peraturs  for  four  da^  and  nights  in  every  week;  during  the  rest  of  the 
week  the  cupboard  is  at  the  normal  temperatare  of  the  air,  and  in  more 
or  leaa  a  damp  atmosphere,  aa  it  is  in  the  room  where  the  washing  of  the 
emulsion  plates  is  earned  on.  The  three  above-mentioned  plates  have 
remained  in  that  cupboard  untonched  from  August  last  till  three  days 
ago,  and  I  send  yon  a  negative  taken  on  one  of  them. 

You  will  note  it  to  be  aa  brilliant  and  perfect  aa  a  negative  oan  be, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  prooass  other  than  my  own  able  to 
stand  this  prolonged  hi^  tempwatnre  and  change  to  a  damp  atmosphere. 
All  plates  of  other  kind*  tried  nnder  the  same  oondition*  by  me  at 
varioo*  titnea  have  broken  down  nnder  the  ordeal. 


ieepiitff,  and  Ai^A^-«eR4itiw  dry  plate*  to  nae  nitrate  of  araninm  ii 
emulsion ;  and,  if  they  make  bath  pl^aa,  to  use  it  either  in  the  collodiob 
or  the  bath.— I  am,  yours,  fto.,  H.  Stuabt  Wobti.kt- 

Jul;/  8,  1874- 

[Having  ezomiaed  the  negative  refened  to  by  Colonel  WorCtj, 
we  aro  able  to  apeak  in  very  high  tenna  of  iti  excellence- — Eds.] 


The  axperimenta  detailed  are  inconolnsive  and  insuffioent — i«mn- 
elusive,  a*  the  fault  of  hardneaa  depends  as  mudion  thedevelop«a-aa  aa 
the  bath,  and  even  more  so,  prenuning  the  lighting  and  exposure  to  be 
correct ;  and  insnfGoient,  as,  presuming  a  bath  ha  worked  from  yonth  to 
old  age  nncorrected,  \f  an  operator  allow  hi*  bath  to  go  without  taking 
any  preeantiona  to  ensure  it*  naiform  action,  wnAing  it  hant  ai  the 
same  time,  there  need  to  be  no  more  said,  and  thare  ia  Uttle  donbt  aaeh 
an  one  would  produce  most  eooentric  and  aatonishing  ceanlta.  Under 
suoh  condition*  Mr.  Batho'*  experiment*  might  be  oonaidered  con^DMVa ; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  profession,  an  intelLgent  operator  will  not  allow 
his  bath  to  deteriorate  without  adopting  meaaurea  to  counteract  the 
inevitable  changes  a  hard-worked  baui  nndergoe*. 

It  is  well  known  titat  the  negative  bath  is  at  ita  bat  working  otder 
when  it  ha*  acquired  a  pleasant  etherial  smell,  and  has  disaolfed 
iodidea  and  bromides  almost  to  saturation  j  oonseqaently,  then,  it  i*  nM 
new.  When  a  bath  givea  noor  or  hard  nf^tivee,  genially  amaking, 
it  is  becauae  it  is  weak,  and  a  Uttle  additional  ailvar  eolation  of  doable 
strength  will  ramadyjt,  and  oan  aeittoprodnoe  as  good  oegativeaaaat  first. 

TheraisacertaiDBmouDtof  ambiguity  in  the  term  "o^bath" — "old" 
not  generally  indicating  age  at  all,  out  merely  the  amount  of  work  the 
bath  has  performed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  bath  made  in  the 
maming  may  he  naed  up  by  the  eveniog,  ao  far  as  the  very  heat  work  ia 
ooncemed ;  still,  ou  it*  being  corrected  tecvndem  artera,  it  will  vrork 
next  day  as  well  as  ever  it  did,  and,  moreover,  will  continne  to  do  so 
week  after  week  ftv  a  loi^  time.  I  will  allow  that  in  the  conne  of 
time  a  bath  will  get  more  fit  for  a  dose  of  salt  than  anything  else. 
In  suoh  a  case  doae  IT'and  let  it  go,  aa  it  ia  labont  in  vain  to  doctor  it. 
Poaaibly  yonr  oarrespondent  will  say— "That  is  just  my  aivament;  the 
bath  has  gradiuUly  deteriorated  till  it  is  useless,  and  after  the  first 
continnally  gets  wone."  I  contend  that  with  proper  management  a 
bath  does  not  gracbuMy  get  worae.  It  gets  bad  almolt  at  once,  and  np 
to  that  time  wUl  prodnos  the  highest  claa*  of  nc^tives  with,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  judicious  treatment. 

I  obenrve  your  oorrespondent  considers  the  smountof  alcohol  required 
in  the  developer  to  be  the  index  to  the  condition  of  the  bath— more 
spirit,  worsdbath.  For  my  own  part,  I  utterly  discard  thanee  of  apirit 
in  the  bath,  a*  I  consider  its  action  most  pernicious,  and  it  is  a  frui^nl 
source  of  a  bad  quality  of  n^atives  i  for  every  drai^un  of  spirit  added  a 
considerably  worae  negative  is  developed.  The  reason  I  assume  to  b* 
this :— The  salts  of  iron  and  tilrer  are  so  much  lets  soluble  in  spirit 
than  in  water  that  their  action  in  the  act  of  development  is  impeded, 
and,  where  methylated  spirit  ia  used,  the  reainous  matter  therein  often 
oDDtained  adds  still  further  impediments  to  the  delicate  reactions  that 
are  required  to  take  plaoe.  If  Mr.  Bathe  will  take  a  mw  bath,  or  one 
ha  coudders  •perfaA,  and  will  use  a  teiie*  of  derelopen  containiaf 
varioua  amounts  of  spirit  and  none  at  all,  he  will  find  that  the  devahnct 
with  the  lar^t  amount  of  spirit  givea  the  worst  reanlt* ;  in  fact,  wiUi 
sufficient  spirit  in  the  developer  the  best  bath  in  exUtence  can  be  made 
to  give  poor  u^atives,  impoverished  image,  and  loss  of  holf-toM. 
With  the  non-spiritual  developer  perfect  resulta  will  be  obtained,  and 
will  continne  to  be  obtained  so  long  a*  the  hath  ispropeily  attended  te, 
until  the  Bait*  end.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  E&wabd  Dmriioxa. 

Llandudno,  /^ufy  2,  1S74. 

COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PLATES. 
To  the  EDrtORs. 
OlXTLIKKK,— I  was  on  the  very  point  of  itartmg  for  Ii«laiid— whenc* 
I  am  just  returned — when  I  penned  my  haaty  letter  respeottog  phite) 
without  washing;  and  X  hasten  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Sutt<m,  than  when 
a  kinder  or  leas  offensive  oritic  there  cannot  be,  if  I  app«u«d  to  inclade 
him  as  having  oveclooked  my  previou*  letten  on  that  subject.  In  tact, 
what  I  intended  rather  to  refer  to  was  not  so  much  that  particutsr 
incident  as  the  general  disregard  which  different  writers  sf  ~~~  '~ 


the  formulie  of  ijiose  who  preseot  to  the  public  what  they  pos^vdy 
sasert  to  be  thoroughly  rapid,  dense,  and  good  platw.    I  teter  joon 

eapecially  to  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley's  progressive  is 


jolonel  Wortley's  original  improvement  on  Mr.   M.  Corey  L*a'* 
formula,  by  a  large  exoen  of  silver  in  the  emulsion,  gave  very  rapd 
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addition  of  imiiiuni  inereMed  the  dentity  tud  very  greatly  enhuiced 
the  keeping  propertiaa  of  the  emalBJon.  In  fact,  theie  platei,  when 
tbe  amallett  quantity  of  hydrochlorio  aoid  which  prarented  ioggmg  was 
used,  have  long  been  sent  ont  by  the  Uranium  Dry  Plate  Company  of 
the  very  fiaeat  quality.  Latterly  Colonel  Wortley  has  aeat  me  and 
other*  lome  platw,  contuning  an  organic  elemeot,  which  are  certainly  as 
ittpid  ai  wet  platei,  vid  develops  with  aa  great  density  by  the  tint 
u^oation  of  the  ammontaoal  tolntion  as  can  b«  wished.  Should  this 
addition  oontinaa  to  commend  itself  I  have  not  the  least  donbt  Colonsl 
Wortlay  will  publiah  it,  as  ha  haa  already  published  hit  formule  both 
for  the  emnlsion  and  preservatiTe  which  he  nsea. 

In  my  last  letter  1  stated  that  T  was  perfectly  content  with  Colonel 
Wortleya  original  emolsioD,  with  the  sole  alteration  in  the  aoid  em- 
ployed. From  patient  experience  I  am  quite  sura  that  an  emulsion 
cxmtaining  eight  gruos  of  bromide  of  oadmmm,  lixteen  grains  of  nitrate 
of  ailTer,  and  one  or  (if  neoetaary)  two  drops  of  hydroohloria  acid  to  the 
onnce,  learsB  little  to  be  deaired.  The  best  preservative  for  this  eunl- 
■ion  I  believe  to  be  either  Colonel  Wortley's  published  formnla  or  mine, 
viz.,  bright  table  beer,  one  ounoe;  pyrogalUo  aoid,  two  grains.  Both 
cont&in  what  I  think  essential — a  strong  dose  of  gallio  or  pyrogallio 

I  aee  that  Mr.  StiUman  is  experimenting  on  behalf  of  the  IJverpool 
Dry-Plate  Company,  and  I  feel  laie  he  will  approach  oontinaally  to  the 
kboTe  emutuon,  and  will  oeaae  to  rely  on  tanola  alone  as  a  preserrative. 
Tkble  beer  aloae,  which  contains  tannin,  albumen,  and  sogar,  is  a  good 
preservative  *«  r^ards  keeping;  but  witbont  pyrogallio  aoid  the  pUtea 
reqnire  three  or  four  times  the  exposnre,  and  are  more  difficult 'to 
intensify.  Whether  the  plates  are  beat  washed  first  and  pat  into  the 
preaervative  afterwards,  or  vice  ti«rsd,  I  am  nob  qaite  sore;  I  believe 
them  to  be  more  rapid  if  put  tint  into  the  preservative  and  just  rinsed 
after.  My  doubt  is  as  to  tbo  keepiog  properties,  which  1  bare  DOt  yet 
Bofficiently  proved.  Let  me  now  add  that  my  experience  at  Kiltamey 
haa  quite  confirmed  my  oonfideDce,  nenrly  every  negative  having  proved 
olaar,  dented  and  veij  full  of  detail — in  fact,  very  like  wet-plate 
owttivea. 

Kitber,  therefore,  other  photographers  who,  like  Mr.  M.  Carev  Lea, 
Ur.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Stillman,  mnst  be  very  superior  to  myself,  have 
not  ipven  Colonel  Wortley's  platee  and  proportions  a  fair  tnai,  or  else, 
I  think,  they  would  not  be  always  proposiag  some  new  ingredient  to 
whieb  they  attzibuto  more  or  less  Buaoess  in  aocomptishiug  the  same 
leeolt,  which  presuppoees  that  it  hoa  not  already  beeu  attamed.  But, 
insMnuch  as,  no  doubt,  failures  now  and  then  do  oocur,  1  should  tnuoli 
like,  if  yoa  can  spare  me  the  spaos,  to  state  how  Ad  why  it  sometimes 
iseo. 

1.  I  am  quite  sure  the  pyrozyline  is  of  the  greateat  importance,  and 
is  the  most  fruitful  aouree  of  variation  in  the  performance  of  the 
same  emolaion.  In  my  late  trip  I  used  three  different  batches  of  plates, 
all  made  by  Colonel  Wortley's  formula,  but  one  batch  was  made  with 
collodion,  fresh  from  a  celebrated  firm.  All  the  plates  looked  exactly 
alike,  bat  when  I  came  to  develope  them  the  films  of  the  latter  ones.st 
once  shrivelled  up  under  the  ammouiiv,  so  that  no  strength  "of  albumen 
onthe  glass  eonlahold  them.  Of  coarse,  as  soon  as  I  found  this  oat,  I 
vsfnishad  the  plates  round  ths  edges.  Still,  tboagb  so  held,  the  tilms 
were  psrfectly  loose  elsewhere,  and,  however  carefully  washed  and 
stratohed,  never  presented  the  same  clear  appearonoe  as  the  others,  and 
to  my  great  horror,  when  dried,  they  split  up  in  all  directions  like  the 
ashes  o?  burnt  bank  notes,  and  so  were  lust.  As  this  has  happened  to  me 
before,  and  may  happen  to  othen,  I  beg  to  give  you  a  remedy  for  this 
extreme  result,  which  I  have  never  seen  mentioned,  but  which  I  have 
found  speoifio.  After  the  plate  is  carefully  but  thoroughly  waebed 
allow  a  Uttle  pretty  strong  mixtnro  of  albumen  and  water  to  daw  over 
it,  and  it  will  dry  with  perfect  adherence  to  the  plate.  The  pyroxylins 
should  always  be  of  the  jiomfery  eharocter.  Can  this  ba  always 
enaured!    I  wish  it  could  I 

3.  Expcaure  makes  a  very  'great  difference  in  the  development  and 
nltLmate  appearance  of  these  [dates.  Wide-augle  lenses  are  particularly 
deoeitfol  as  regards  exposure.  Not  only  are  smalt  BtapH  necessary, 
but  the  two  edsBS  of  the  plates  receive  so  very  much  lese  light  than  the 
centre  that  uuder-exposure,  even  with  the  most  rapid  plates,  is  very 
dangerous.  In  that  case  it  is  wonderful  what  detail  you  can  force  out  in 
these  pistes  without  fogging;  but  a/oreaf  plate  never  presents  the  same 
appearance  as  one  witu  sutBcient  exposure.  It  assames  a  bluish,  inky 
tone,  and  prints  flat.  On  the  other  baud,  an  over-exposed  plate  is  always 
thin  and  must  be  intensified.  The  less  it  is  forced  for  density  the  better. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  detail  is  out  wash  it,  and  intonsify  with  silver. 
Beautiful  negatives  may  be  so  obtained,  and  with  these  ne^tives  any 
intensity,  with  just  a  single  wash  of  pyro.  and  silver.  But  with  a 
light  exposuro  (always  a  short  one  whero  the  lictht  is  goodt  these  plates 
develope  so  like  a  wet  plato  that  it  is  beautiful  to  watcb  them.  The 
sky  comes  ont  at  once,  and  continually  iotonsiHea  as  detail  afUr  detail 
appears.  The  plate  keeps  Its  colour  and  brightness  all  the  while,  and 
needs  nothing  out  the  hypo,  and  good  washing  to  be  perfect.     Qoad 


3.  I  fear  formnbs  are  often  blamed  for  the  loo  frequent  variation  dis- 
oovered  by  the  parchaMt*  of  oommeroial  dry  pUtee.  It  is  several 
yeaie  since  I  used  the  Liverpool  plates,  which  were  then  the  best  in  the 

market,  and  ore  still  very  good ;  but  I  never  got  two  batches  alike- 
very  great  difference  in  seneitiveaoss,  in  ohukiness,  in  ooloor,  aud 
Seoeru  reMlt  being  alioayi  apparent.  The  fact  is  that,  in  such  a 
elieato  obemical  process,  a  very  little  difference  in  any  of  the  materials 
or  in  the  time  of  washing  or  leaving  in  the  preservative,  or  even  in  ths 
mampulation  by  the  various  erM^sis  for  the  meohanicai  operation*, 
will  easily  cause  considerable  difference  in  the  resulting;  plate. 

What  I  wish,  tberaforo,  to  impress  upon  your  reoibr*  ta  that  if  we 
are  satisfied  that, with  good  materials,  accurate  proportious,  and  careful 
manipulation  a  certain  formula  gives  first-rato  results,  we  ought  not  to 
be  always  looking  about  for  the  addition  of  some  fresh  nostmm  or 
different  proportion*  to   remedy   failure*   which   are   due   to   other 

Forgiva  so  long  a  lettor,  and  if  I  can  find  time  and  you  spaoe  next 
week  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  my  experience  and  ideas  respeoting 
exposure,  blurring,  halation,  and  other  praotical  diffioalties  daring  a 
photographic  tour,  etptdally  at  KiUamtj/ ! — I  am  jours,  4o., 

HUgay  Rectaq/,  July  6,  1874.  Hi.   Vihobst  Bucrst. 

WASTES. 

To  tht  EnrrORs. 

Oehtlehev, — Your  "Psripatotio"  oorrespondent  has  done  me  on 

honour  which  I  hasten  to  inform  him  does  not  belong  to  ma,  for  {  would 

the  idea  of  borrowed  plumes,  even  if  mode  of  coUodio-ehhride.     X 


do  possess,  I  have  ascertained  that  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
we  receive  full  value  for  our  waste*,  even  if  we  wait  while  th^ 
are  reduced. 

I  need  not  stato  where  I  have  obtuned  my  information  on  the 
aabjact,  but  "  I  could  a  tale  unfold,"  which  if  it  did  not  make  the  luur 
of  our  friend  stand  on  end  would  at  least  snrprise  him;  but  I  forbear, 
leat  I  should  bring  the  professional  refiners  about  my  poor  devoted 

I  should  estoam  it  a  vary  great  favour  (and  doubtlsss  your  numsrona 
readen  would  be  equally  thankful)  if  oar  "  Peripatetic  friend  would 
kindly  give  QS  fall  inatruotiona  how  to  periorm  this  "joke  "  of  rednoing 
'--  --  the  simple,  certain  manner  he  suggests,  and  so  give  as  an 


Pontypridd,  Juli/  7,  1874. 


London  daily  paper*  : — "I  have  beau  asked  to  make  as  widely  pablic 
as  poBsible  a  suggestion  respecting  the  approaching  transit  which,  if 
adopted,  would  euable  some  of  our  skilfnl  aatronomioal  amateot*  to  do 
their  psirt  towaids  utilising  that  important  phenomenon.  The  sugjje*- 
tion  is  that  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  thb  transit  should  b« 
observed  and  photographed  at  some  station  in  Natal  or  Cape  Colony, 
Such  provision  as  ciroumstaneea  admit  of  bo*  now  been  made  for 


observing  and  photographing  (1)  the  be^nnvog  and  end  of  the  transit 
severally,  and  (2)  the  whole  transit,  Bat  the  middle  of  ths  transit, 
itbich  iJiaoratically  is  the  most  important  phase  of  alt  (becaase  at  this 


jtoge  the  planet's  apparent  distance  from  the  sun's  centre  changes  very 
slowly,  so  that  a  small  time-error  is  nnimportsut),  has  been  unacconat- 
ably  neglected.  So  far  aa  northern  stations  are  concerned  (whsrs 
Venus  will  be  thrown  neorar  to  the  sun's  rays),  the  Halleyan  stations, 
nearly  a  score  in  number,  will  show  mid-transit  eicellsntly ;  but  it 
Dhoacet  that  the  southern  Halleyan  stations  (where  Venus  will  be 
thrown  farther  from  the  sun's  centre)  are  not  so  favoarable  for  mid- 
transit  as  Cape  Town,  Port  Natal,  and  South  Madagascar,  where  ths 
latter  half  of  the  transit  is  alone  favourably  seen.  Under  these  oiroam- 
stonoes,  and  because  southern  stations  are  nafortonatelyfewin  number 
(owing  to  geographical  difScalties),  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  might  be  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  if  one  or 
more  of  (be  suggested  mid-transit  statiooa  could  be  occupied  for  direct 
and  photographic  observations.  I  must  explain  that  the  suggestion 
above  advanced  came  originally  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Oarbett,  an  ingenious 
and  skilful  matbematiciao,  and  that  it  is  in  no  way  oounectad  with  the 
controversy  of  lost  year,  now  brought  to  a  close  with  results  whjoh 
cannot  but  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  lover  of  science  as  they  are  credit- 
able to  our  official  astrouomei*.  If  the  suggestion  is  to  be  adopted 
preparations  ought  at  once  to  be  mode  for  organising  the  expeditimi 
anil  subscribing  a  suitable  sum  to  meet  expenses.  As  several  letter* 
have  reached  me  since  1  first  mentioned  the  matter  inviting  me  to 
undertake  the  task  of  organisation,  I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
exptainiug  that  it  is  quite  ont  of  my  power  to  do  so,  and  that 
I  am  too  busy  to  join  any  expedition,  though  I  should  be  heartily 
glad  to  *nbs<nibe  my  share  toward*  providing  for  the  suggest^ 
scheme," 
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EXCEAHOB    COLDMH. 
A  qnrtre-lbta  aim«r>  and  lani  offar«d  In  eiobMga  fur  B  bm  cua.— Addnu, 

T.  B.  B.i  it,  Laighten-Iaiia,  Le«U. 
A  Udy'*  «ii«r  Oaman  wUch,  BMrly  aaw,  ia  ofiered  in  BiobaagB  for  a  half-pUla 

bdlowi  ivman.— Addrau,  W,  H.  Paqb,  3,  High-Mreet,  Wainfleet. 
A  whola-pIUe  canun  and  triplat  lena,  bj  V(^l.  all  in  good  c(mdil»n,  wiU  ba 

exobannd  tor  a  good  (w(«  sunara  oi4  lena,  b;  any  good  maker,  to  take 

atudlng  earif  in  fonrtoan  feet  from  aittei,— Addcoui,  Photo.,  Cailon 

Baildioga,  Wraibain,  'Walea. 
Wantod,  *  good  nrlt  lena  (Dallmeyer'a  or  Roai'a  orafsiTrf),  to  wotk  wllliin 

fonrtsen  to  flfleen  feet  from  litter;  a]»o  a  fancy  baAgTonnd  (oiiarior),  tor 

which  any  of  the  foHowing  are  oBered  ^—Dmllmever'a  naW  instantuieoDa 

■teno  Lena,  dark  tent  oonT«iieDtlv  fitted,  fancv  backEnmnd,  camera  7}  X  *i. 

with  donbta  dark  aUds,  ud  oHibt  articlaa.— AC'' *-~..-  a  rs.<»».t. 

ptaM,  riymonth. 


■Addreaa,  Abtnt,  6,  Creaomt- 


AHSWEBS  TO  C0RRB6P0NI)BNTB. 

tr  uritt  en  iath  liSu  oflkif 


f  ArrMfMiiAn(«(A««Uiw 


•»•  At  the  Ia*t  moment  wa  h«»e  be«i  oompelled  to  loaTe  otot  till  next  week 
the  lapmi  of  tha  laat  meeUng  at  the  Photographio  Sociatf  of  France. 

S.  T.— Fall  direotiani  will  be  tciond  In  oar  Alkxnao  tor  laat  jaar. 

llAKT  B,-~Tha  addnaa  of  M.  Hermagia  fa  IS,  Boa  Bambntaao,  Faria. 

*.  B.(Woroeiter).— TheadTOTtiwmant  lanot  admiaaible  inita  pceaant  form. 

Ctahidikb.— Ton  ought  to  apj^  to  an  analr^oa]  ohamiat,  encloting  to  him  a 
fee  of  two  grninua. 

M.  N.— Do  not  waata  any  mora  Uma  in  trrinr  to  get  your  baUi  into  working 
order,  but  at  once  tbrow  down  tbe  ailrv  and  aell  it  to  a  reflner. 

B.— Mr.  Solomcm,  of  Red  lion-aaaare.iatlLsaole  agent.  Full  tiarticQlan  wil' 
be  fonsd  in  hia  catalosua,  whloli  joa,  can  obtain  upon  applioatian. 

B.  C.  P.— Wa  have  narsr  beard  of  tha  ipeeial  meana  of  inyerting  the  im^ 
alloded  to  by  yon.  Some  use  tor  thia  pm-poae  a.  mirror  Inclined  at  an  angle 
of  torty-fiTB  degreaa.     We  ahall  be  glad  to  know  more  aboat  It. 

TxorBLKD  (Uancheater).— Wa  have  before  thia  heard  of  a  refractory  printing 
bath  similar  to  yoora.  Itwaa  cnredby  addiiu;  aweekaolDtion  of  bioarbonate 
of  aoda  antil  it  remained  permantntly  tuibld.  It  ahoold  then  be  filtered. 
and  adduUted  by  one  or  two  dropa  of  nitric  add. 

C  jARSlitR.— The  apola  in  the  enlarrement  are  not  oanaed  by  any  debot  in 
Hie  paper  llaaU  bat  by  the  ohemlcalB.  Tha  oae  of  diatilled  water,  together 
with  careful  filtration.  wiU  obviate  inch  defects.  To  prevent  tha  fofcging  so 
apparent  in  the  print  o(  the  girl  Increaaa  the  proportir-  "'  — «"  ■"■•'  "  •»•* 


io  aoid  in  tha 


Q.  C— Tbe  Brat  Ihtni:  to  be  done  ia  to  effect  tbe  ramoval  of  the  bad  vaniiah 
with  which  the  negativea  are  at  pnarait  coated.  Thia  may  be  dona  either 
by  pladng  them  In  a  bath  of  alcohol  nntil  the  varniah  dieaolvea,  or  by 
ponring  over  the  aarfaoe,  two  or  three  tlmea,  a  aolnllon  of  eanatio  potaah  in 
water,  abont  two  onnoee  to  the  plat  Two  onncea  of  alcohol  ihonld  alao  be 
added  to  the  aolnUon.  Thia  miitnre  forma  a  moat  energetic  aotvantof  afllm 
of  varniah. 

Ray.  I.  R.— The  followmg  method  of  obtaining  oxygen  waa  at  one  time 
adopted  on  a  lai^e  scale  on  the  oantinent ;  bat  in  thia  country,  we  imasine, 
more  as  a  carlonty  than  a  ready  meant  by  which  to  obtain  die  gaa.  It  is, 
however,  mnch  better  than  the  method  vou  have  ang^tfd.  It  is  effected 
hi  thia  maniMT : — Paaa  a  carrent  of  air  throngh  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potaah,  whloh  will  abaorb  the  oxygm ;  whan  aatnratjon  haa  been  efleolad 
the  ozygeo  fa  expelled  by  hot  vaponr. 

BEiluiHBB.~-Tbe  Polherrlll  proeeaa  la  earrled  ont  by  waahlng  the  plate  very 
alightly  upon  ita  ramovu  from  the  silver  bath,  then  applying  diluted  alkaline 
■Ibnmai,  and  flnalW  wMbing  oR  all  the  albumen  not  encanetsd  in  the  porea 
_.  .1 "-"la.    'Che  pTOportioua  for  the  albumen  are— Ue  wblte  ot  one 


IB  wblte  oi 
■e  beaten 


of  tha  OMlodtoa.    The  proportioua  for  the  albumen  a 

*gg.  three  ounoas  of  «al«r,  t/ai  Un  dropa  of  ammonia. 

to  a  froth,  and,  after  beii^  allowed  to  raposa  and  beoome  liquefied,  tha  eolation 

ia  ready  for  Immediate  naa,  or  will  keep  for  aeveral  montha. 

J.  T.  HiiLU.— We  think  that  tbe  atmka  of  which  yoa         , 

disappear  by  giving  a  lateral  motion  to  the  plato  ImmediatelT  afterimmcreing 
IL  We  shoidd  advise  you  to  remove  the  bath  in  tbe  evening  from  the  hot 
dark  room  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  bouae.  It  is  ■  good  plan,  when  the 
weather  Is  very  hat,  to  place  the  balh  in  a  tin  case  in  whidi  a  tew  lampe  of 
Ice  are  kept  The  bath  may  alao  be  kept  cool  by  encaaing  it  in  a  lightly- 
fitting  jacket  of  Bannel,  which  mnat  be  kept  wet.  This,  however,  only 
anawan  when  the  almoiphare  la  dry  and  the  evaporation  rapid. 

WiaTON's  RoTABT  BuBViBHBn. — Writing  on  the  snbjeot  of  the  scratobing  of 
printa  allegad  to  have  been  caused  by  tbe  uae  ot  tbta  buroiaher,  Ur.  John  J. 
Atkinson,  ot  Liverpool,  tnfoms  ua,  and  supports  the  Information  by 
--'-'-;;  for  our  perusal   a   nombar  of   cDrroboralive  lettsra,  that  thaae 


Bllver  Utb,  be  rmaed  in  a  litde  diafll 
fO'iHBAD  —It  it  our  Intention  ahartlT  to  devote  an  oriide  to  a  deacrfpUim  of 
the  preea,  with  especial  ra«eren«e  *i>  fca  ^ioMfcw  to  pholograiAy  and  Bh»- 
toeraphera.  In  the  DMantime,  w»  aannet  inawt  your  Misr,  aa  w»  tabow 
under  the  elight  diaadvintago  td  having  ndther  tried  or  eiMn  imo  one  «( 
the  hind  you  mentiDn,  aad  amoely  know  to  what  ealeakt  it  will  fulfil  what 
jou  antidpa^  from  it.  The  produetiou  of  prinUiur  aurfacea  of  nridtu 
kiada  by-  meana  irf  photwn^y  b  >a  tar  from  being  dilHonlt  that  anv  inlalH- 
gmt  peraonconld,  after  a  few  Iriala,  produce  a  aurfaoe  which,  in  the  banda  ttf 
anyone  poiaesiing  a  email  preae  and  the  ability  to  work  it,  would  yidd  vny 
creditable  reaulta. 
PBotOLlTKO.-Mr.  Qrlgga  ia  undoabtadly  right  in  hia  atrong  advooa^  ofn 
priam  for  produoinK  reveraed  UfnatiTea ;  but  a  prlam  is  superior  to  a  minnr 
only  when  tha  glaaa  of  which  it  la  ooropoaediaquitofcuWeBa.  AByvAaor 
stt^  are  btal  to  ita  parfection ;  and  freadom  trim  Umm,  ■•  well  a»«t»«tote 
Iiamagenelty,  can  only  be  eentred  at  an  MMmona  cart  whm  tte  pntn  la  «( 
lan«dimekBtoBa.    A  wall-aUvered  mbrmr  coato  ooly  a  Men  InSa.  and  ta  to 


iVi 

yr  ailvmd  by  the  dino- 


rthana 


r,  appear*  A^ 


in  wUch  tl 

_  _   _      _  when  twing  a  mirt 

.,uu.  B'— "  ^S  Mr.  Barton  in  a  recent  AufANAC,  ■__        _ 
tha  fine  lines  of  the  engravins  are  well  rspreMoted. 
EitcnTEl>.-W.  J.  aUlhnan  i  O.  Watmoogh  Webeler,  fcC.S. ;  W.  E.  Badio. 


BOTU.  PiTROWAWi  IK  ENAsnixiKO. — Hot  Majartj,  who  u  uii  to  bt 
quite  aooDOoiaaear  in  enameli,  on  Fridaj  laat  oommauded  the  attotdane* 
of  Mr.  A  L.  HeoderaoD,  aod  gave  him  a  oommianon  to  crxeoat*  by  hit 
pltoto-enamel  prooeM  aome  pbotographe  Crom  nc^tive*  ia  hv  poaaaanc^ 
printa  from  whioh  had  been  obtained  on  pi^wr  but  had  not  proval 

Kmanent.     Har  Majeaty  already  pMMBied  a  large  oollaotua  of  lift 


Thb  Tbabsit  or  Visrs.— Captain  W,  de  W.  Abae?,  R.E.,  irritaa  t| 
(The  Timet)  from  St.  Marganrt'e,  Booheatw :— "  In  joaz  Mtwe  4 
...J  ^vparationi  made  lot  the  Tranait  ot  Vanna  Expediiian  ytn  Ima 
correctly  annooncod  that  a  dry-plate  prooeaa  worked  ont  by  myaalf  hn 
been  adopted.  I  abould  like  to  add  tiiat  with  a  alight  modiflcatioii  At 
method  of  development  which  will  be  amployed  ia  that  iBtrodsMd  Iff 
Colonel  Staart  Wortley,  viz.,  the  uae  of  tbe  atrong  alkaUne  derdopilt 
Aa  to  the  Colooel  belonga  tha  aeoret  of  putting  into  tha  baiKU  erf  flutr 
graphen  tbe  poverfal  ud  to  rapidity  witii  dry  plate*,  I  ahooU  bo  M 
a  yon  would  iitaert  thia  letter.  I  And  my  proeeaa  ia  ratiier  more  ruU 
than  wet  platea  when  naingit,  while  with  the  ordinair  daralqpawrin 

i(  but  litUe  more  thiihftlfaa  quick-" rAa  7%m«  Imw  aBbaaqnon* 

admitted  that  there  waa  a  miaprint  in  naing  tha  word  "aeoret,"  Itahoaji 
havebeBn"iyeiii<,"thnBreadmg— "AatotheColoDalbdong*a>»er<di^" 
io.  There  ia  no  ' '  aacret "  in  connection  with  Colon^  Wortl^'a  el  m| 
alkaline  devdopsr,  for  he  haa  freely  pnblithed  all  that  he  knowa. 


JX>NDON  GAZETTE,  Friday,  July  3,  1874. 

PuTNaaamra  DrasoLrM). 
SiKa  *HD  Baanii,  Tanbrldfe  Walla,  photofiapfaera. 

Tvaday,  Jidy  7. 
Bonsso:!  md  TaoKnoH,  Ltvatpool  and  Bbkanhead,  photogiaphlo  aitWa. 


METEOROLOGICAL    EBPORT, 
For  tvxi  Wttki  nvling  Jtdy  8,  lST4. 
taken  at  40fl,  mrand.  by  J-  H.  Stbwilbd,  OptUa, 

IMa  OaSMTJTIOBS  AM  TlBBW  AT  8,81)  t.%. 


._  .   .  .    ^   __, _o  be  correct     Several  of  those  who 

spoke  haatUy  against  it  have  now  recalled  their  hoatile  axpreaaiona,  and  from 
what  we  can  leam  the  bnraieher  haa  a  ancocaafal  future  before  it. 
Coli.odio-Chi,obidi.~Dt.  Thompaon  sends  ua  a  letter  on  thia  au^eot,  tiram 
which  we  content  onrselvea  with  tha  fbllowing  extract :—"  The  editor  of 
the  Nmi  ia  trna  to  himself,  and  neatly  ignorea  his  rebuff;  but  I  mnat  yet 
hrther  '  roaat '  him,  I  fear,  if  be  do  not  learn  to  be  a  little  more  choice  In 
hia'apitheta.  He  posaenaes  to  perffction  the  faculty  of  asanmptloc,  and  baa 
not  only  asanmed  an  alphabet  of  aliatn  to  dehnd  en  aaanmed  discoT^iy  of 
so  pniatleal  value,  but  no  presumes  to  aaaume  that  all  who  differ  from  him 
are  rognea  and  coarse  ereatnrea,  and  that,  in  conaaqnaDse.  I  am  so.  To 
orown  all.  ha  aasnmea  that  1  am  an  Impoatsr  for  uaerting  that  my  degree  la 
Anarlcan,  beoanae  In  any  ease  I  maat  ba  ragialared  b«hre  I  can  practiaa 
here.  Qnlta  trna.  O '.  meat  aaanmptiva  ot  editora  1  But  I  never  said  that  I 
did  piaotiae  in  this  oeuntry ;  tharalbre  theaa  vulgar  inainnaUona  bll  harmlaa*. 
May  I  not  wall  aak,  in  cooelnaioD,  conld  the  fma  of  impudent  asaertion  and 
aaaumption  forthar  go  ? " 
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THE  LATEST  ADVANCE  IN  DKT-PLATB 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
CoMPLUsta  )wv«  ratf  frequently  baan  made  bj  photofcrBphen 
bmviug  oeowioa  ta  take  senvitira  dr;  pl»tai  with  them  to  Uie  conti- 
nent thti,  oning  to  the  thoughtleunee,  the  iKDorance,  or  perhaps 
er^n  tfaa  malue,  of  foraigo  oiutom- house  offioiftla  their  plate-bosea 
luiva  bMB  opaued  in  the  hght  and  the  plataa  spoilt  in  oansequenoe. 
In  ordw  to  avart  thit  danger  varioua  direoLioaa  have  from  time  to 
tutt»  bwn  poblialied  io  this  Joonud  at  the  oommenoement  of  tUe 
tonrMta'  ^utograpbio  aeaaon,  and  plain  intimationB  have  been 
^intad-ia  Beveml  oontioent*!  languagea  iofoTmiDg  tlie  offioiale'at 
tbe  anstom-hoote  that  tbe  box  to  which  the  Ubel  is  atiaohed 
aontaina  nothiDg  bat  gensitiaed  glaaa  platea  pcepared  for  plioto- 
grmphio  pnrposeB,  and  which  are  liable  to  deatruotion  hy  even  a 
r  expoania  to  light.  Panea  of  ted  glaaa  liave  also  been 
i  in  tbe  aoda  of  Uie  plate-boxea  ao  aa  to  permit  of  the  oontenta 
baiag  aaea  withoot  opening  the  box. 

Bat  di;-plate  landao^pe  photographers  are  now  fast  falling— if 
mdoed  thej  bava  not  already  fallen— upon  lialojon  days.  Suob  has 
btttto.  Ibe  progtaas  reoently  made  in  this  department  of  our  ait- 
■oieiMis  that  a  photographic  tourist  may  noir  set  out  on  his  travela 
without  any  plates  at  all,  either  prepared  or  unprepared.  Hia 
e«DMra  and  stead,  an  empty  plata-box  in  nhich  to  bring  home  liis 
nagativea,  a  packet  or  a  ooaoantratsd  alooholio  solution  of  pjrogallio 
«aid,  as  rnnoh  ammonia  and  bromide  aa  maj  be  contained  in  an 
ounoa  TiaJ,  together  with  a  bottle  of  sensitiTe  collodion  emuUion— 
thaaa  we  all  that  are  required  to  form  the  outfit  of  the  nomadic 
photographer. 

We  received  from  Mr.  Stillman,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  bottle 
QontainiDg  sensitive  collodion  whioh  was  ready  for  exposure  in 
tlie  camera  aa  soon  aa  it  bad  been  ponred  upon  glass  and  allowed  to 
become  dry.  After  making  a  few  trials  of  it  we  were  irreaiatiblj 
(bnad  to  the  oonoluaion  that  in  a  preparation  of  this  kind  lay  the 
fatnrft  of  easy-going,  dry-plate  photography  for  the  touriat  Keeping 
always  ready  for  naa  fin  an  ind^nite  period,  requiring  only  to  be 
poured  out  on  a  plate  of  glaaa  to  render  the  latter  St  for  use  in  the 
aameia  without  any  washing  or  preservative,  avd,  further,  keeping 
good  after  it  has  been  oonvertod  into  a  film  upon  the  glass,  and  tliia 
both  bsfota  and  after  exposure— why  should  not  a  pliologiaphia 
towriat  avait  himself  to  the  fnUsat  extant  of  this  kind  of  "  photography 
OMdeeaay?" 

With  »  poaaiUe  view  to  the  ntUising  of  this  new  aystem  of  photo- 
giaphia  pnuitiae  dnriaft  tha  faithoomiug  meeting  of  tha  British 
Asaooiation  wa  have  gone  throngh  the  whole  onrrinulnm,  and  beg 
tha  leader'a  attention  while  we  relate  what  we  did,  merely  premising 
that,  while  our  ei^MrioMBt  waa  condootad  by  Slillman's  oollodion, 
which  ia  now  an  aiiMlo  of  commerce,  tlie  preparation  of  collodion 
poMsaaii^  sisaiUi  pn>pert)es  hss  bean,  thanks  to  Ur.  Bolton  and 
etbsrs,  minntaly  described  in  these  pages.  A  commercial  article, 
therefore,  is  not  a  tin*  qua  ttoa. 

Tha  preparation  of  tbess  platea  was  conducted  nnder  eireum- 
■tauwa  aa  nearly  as  possible  identioal  with  those  we  would  have 
to  enconnter  at  a  hotel  or  other  temporary  abode.  Half-a-duzen 
Itaa  platM  of  ghtss  were  pUced  on  tha  dining-toom  table  in  a  little 


folding  rsck.  The  gaa  waa  turned  down,  a  lighted  candle  being  oaad 
instead,  and  a  aheet  of  yellow  paper  placed  in  front  of  the  flame.' 
The  oollodion  bottle  was  removed  from  its  yellow  paper  wrappings, 
and  plate  after  plate  was  rspidly  coated,  each  plate  being  returned  - 
to  its  plaoe  on  the  rack  when  finished ;  and  such  was  tlie  rapidity 
with  whioh  tbe  entire  operation  was  effooted  that  the  stopper  waa- 
not  replaced  in  tbe  bottle  until  the  sixth  plate  was  placed  in  its 
groove.  The  plates  were  now  fully  prepared;  but  we  deemed  it 
better  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  rack  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  in  order  to  allow  the  film  to  harden  before  placing  them  in 
the  dark  alides.  One  of  tiiese  platea  waa  expeaed  the  following 
morning,  aod  developed  ten  houra  aftsrwarda.  Two  otheia  were 
expoaed  the  morning  after  tliat,  one  of  which  waa  developed  imme- 
diately, the  other  being  allowed  to  remain  undeveloped  for  two  days. 
Others  have  been  exposed,  but  have  not  yet  been  developed,  nor  wilt 
they  be  until  they  have  remained  one  and  two  weeks  reapsatively  in 
the  slides.  Tha  negatives  obtained  under  these  oirounutancea  ore 
really  exoellent. 

The  development  is  effected  by  AM  wetting  the  aurfaoa  with 
aloohol  and  then  washing  with  water.  A  three-  or  four-grain  solu- 
tion of  pyrogollic  acid  is  now  applied,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  for 
about  a  minute,  by  which  time  it  uaually  happens  that  the  image 
will  be  very  faintly  aeen.  The  pyre,  aolution  is  now  poured  off  into 
a  vessel  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  greatly-dUaled  ammonia 
and  bromide  of  cadmium,  and  the  whole  again  sppUed  to  the  plate, 
when  the  image  will  be  seen  to  gain  in  vigour  with  great  rapidity. 

The  following  proportions  are  recommended  to  those  who  try  the 
development  of  plates  prepared  in  the  manner  deacribed : — Dilute 
one  drachm  of  strong  ammonia  with  thirteen  drachms  of  water^ 
whioh  put  into  one  bottle ;  into  a  second  bottle  put  five  grains  of 
bromide  of  oadmium  snd  an  ounoe  of  water;  and  in  a  working 
stock  bottle  plaoe  equal  quantitiea  of  the  previous  two  solutions. 
For  each  drachm  of  pyrogallio  solution  employed  in  developing 
a  plate  add  six  drops  of  the  mixture  from  the  working  stock 
bottle,  and  increase  or  diminish  this  proportion  slionld  it  be  found 
necaasary.  For  example  :  if  the  subject  be  a  fiat,  tame  one,  to 
which  it  is  desirable  that  greater  vigour  should  be  imparted,  add  a 
drop  or  two  more  of  the  bromide  solution  alone ;  but  add  no  ammonia, 
exoapt  that  which  is  mixed  with  the  bromide,  otherwise  veiling  of  the 
image  may  result.  To  use  ammonia  solution  without  the  addition 
of  bromide  ai  initio  will  euBQre  fogging.  This  has  ceibunly  been 
oni  experience. 

GELATINE. 
In  a  late  number  wa  devoted  eoma  space  to  tha  aulgect  of  permanent 
photography,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  the  very  evident  importance  of  this  bronoh  of  their  art,  and 
the  importance  of  a  oullivation  of  carbon  printing— shall  wa 
say  gelatine  printing  ?  Gelatine  in  this  respect  bears  in  auch  process 
I  Bomawhat  aitnilar  position  towards  US  tiiat  collodion  does,  but  at 
he  same  time  a  rather  higher  function.  It  may  not  only  act  aa  tha 
lOlioid-carrier  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  process  and  the  surface- 
former,  but  it  takes  part  itself  in  ihe  chemical  methoil  by  which  wa 
get  our  picture.    Its  chemical  ptop«rti9j  luid  testa  are,  theiefore.  of 
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vital  imporiaoce  to  tha  photo|!niplier,  and  it  is  nitli  this  view  that 
tha  fuUoiring  articlo  has  been  peDoed. 

Galatina  is  «  ooUoid,  moA  in  thia  csBpeot  very  naulj  resembles  the 
etherikl  solutioa  of  pyroxfline  itieir.  By  s  "  ooUoid  "  is  understood 
the  very  opposite  of  ■  "  orystolloid,"  or  oryatslline  aubstanoe.  Tt  ia 
k  term  which  was  first  aged  by  tha  lata  Professor  Qrabam  to  express 
■  olasa  of  substuioes  having  the  □haraoUristica  of  gloe,  both  as  regards 
their  physioal  appearanoe  and,  wa  might  say,  their  phjsiao-chamioal 
reaotioQ*.  Thus  sugar  is  a  oryatallaid  and  very  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  diffution.  Albaman  is  not,  and  therefore  is  not  so  easily 
diffused.  A  oolloid  in  certain  oouditions  appears  in  the  nature  of  a 
jelly ;  when  it  ia  dried  it  forms  gam-like  masssa  devoid  of  oryatslUne 
atruotura.  A  aubstanoe  may,  under  oertain  oiroumatanoas,  present 
both  the  oliaraoteriatios  of  a  arystalliaa  aubatanaa  and  a  colloid, 
mie  gslatinoos  condition  of  silica  is  so  well  marlied  that  physioally  it 
Muld  hardly  be  distingaiahad  from  gelatine,  yet  it  also  frequently 
assumes  tbe  orystalliiA  condition.  Graham  has  very  miuataly 
desaribed  the  two  conditions  of  silioa,  and  points  oat  that  dilution 
gradually  weakens  the  oolloidal  oliaraoter  of  all  aubatanoea,  and  may 
allow  their  oryatalliua  oharaoter  to  gain  ground.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  colloid  aolntions  of  silioio  acid  have  not  found  any  apph- 
ostions  as  yet  in  photography.    But  to  resume  our  sobjeot. 

The  chemistry  of  gelatine  we  may  dispose  of  iu  a  few  words.  It 
bu  a  oentesimiJ  composition  as  follows : — 

Carbon 5000 

Hydrogen 6  41 

Oxygen    SCU 

Nitiogsn nu 

100' 
When  pure  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  odourless,  and  transparent. 
If  it  disagree  in  these  particulars — or  rather,  we  would  say,  the 
farther  an  individaal  sample  is  from  these  eharaoteriatios— the  more 
impure  is  the  said  sample.  In  tha  dry  stato  it  ie  elastic,  vitreous, 
hard,  and  brittle,  reaembliog  glass  in  its  physical  condition.  When 
hydrated  it  assnmes  the  well-known  Jelly  appearance  so  familiar  in 
oar  culinary  jelly.  The  vitreous  and  colloid  nature  of  both  glass 
knd  gelatine  has  been  very  strikingly  pointed  oat  by  Professor 
Graham,  who  showed  that  if  pore  gelatine  be  dried  in  a  glass 
vessel  very  slowly— let  us  lay  over  siilphnrio  aeid— the  adhesion  is 
W  grest  that  the  anhydroos  gelatine,  iu  coutiaoting,  team  up  the 
surface  of  the  glass  vessel. 

Gelatine  swells  in  cold  water,  but  should  not  dissolve.  After 
sl&ndiog  in  cold  watsr,  however,  for  some  time  it  abiorba  forty  per 
sent,  of  water,  and  swells  oonuderably  in  bulk.  It  dissolves  per- 
fectly on  beating,  and  is  repreoipitated  again  upon  cooling;  but  this 
time  in  a  perfectly  jelly-like  condition. 

Now  there  are  two  varieties  of  gelatine  that  engage  the  attention 
of  the  photographer— the  natural  gelatines,  which  consist  of  tbe 
swimming  bladders  of  fish  (ao-callad  "  isiaglasses  ")  and  the  patent 
gelatine  procored  from  bones  and  other  animal  tissuea,  which  is 
sometintea  considered  or  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  decomposition  pro- 
dnoed  from  a  substance  called  "  ossein."  The  ossein  contains  iOa 
par  cant,  of  carbon,  78  of  hydrogen,  17  9  of  nitrogen,  and  a  little 
■nlphnr.  It  is  ooavertad  into  gelatine  by  boiling,  and  the  presence 
of  an  acid  greally  fooilitatas  thia  change.  The  distinct  varisUeB  of 
iainglasa  are  numeroui,  and  really  do  not  differ  much  in  quality, 
•Ithoagh  Ihey  may  do  ao  in  colour. 

The  varioua  kinds  of  isinghus  are  named  after  the  localities  where 
they  are  prepared.  Thus  Astrakban,  Samovey,  and  Kroski  are  the 
Russian  varieties  of  iaingkss,  and  are  considered  to  be  the  finest. 
Brazilian,  Naw  York,  and  Hadson's  Bay  are  inferior  deseriptions— 
particularly  the  New  York,  which  {a  vary  impute,  and  gives  a  very 
dark-ooloured  solution.  It  is  not  nearly  so  soluble  as  tha  other 
varietiea.  Tiie  terms  "leaf,"  "long  staple"  and  "short  ataple," 
"honeycomb,"  and  "book"  isinglass  merely  refer  to  the  mode  in 
■which  the  swimming  bladder  is  prepared,  or,  rather,  we  should  say, 
the  shspa  in  whioii  it  ia  aent  into  the  market,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  ita  quolify.  The  fineat  isinglass,  however,  is  that  known  as 
'  Aslraklian  leaf,"  which  ia  obtained  from  sturgeons, 


Isinglasses  may  be  said  to  be  unprepared  as  regards  sny  ohemicai 
process.  The  process  ia,  in  &ct,  simply  a  matter  of  oleaniog  bom 
parts  which  are  supposed  to  oontain  no  gelatine — such  as  the 
membrane.  Sometimes  it  u,  however,  artificially  bleached.  For 
photographic  purposes  isinglass  may  be  looked  upon  alnioBt  as  pors 
gelatine;  but,  at  the  same  Urns,  it  will  be  found  that  it  oontaina  a 
very  considerable  bulk  of  insoluble  membrane,  which  can,  however, 
be  easily  separated  by  filtering  or  straining.  It  also  contains  traces 
of  albumen,  salts  of  potash  and  sods,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  It 
contains  nine^-eight  per  oenL  of  absolute  gelatine  if  it  be  of  the 
beat  quality. 

We  now  come  to  the  patent  and  prepared  gelatines,  which, 
although  they  give  a  very  bright  solution,  are  frequently  very 
impure.  There  are  numerous  methods  by  which  the  dir^  and 
impure  gelatines  are  purified;  bat  they  all  hinge  upon  tha  appliealim 
of  Bulphurous  acid,  which  acts  in  a  twofold  capacity — it  retards 
decomposition  of  the  gelatine  daring  tbe  proeesi  of  pvifioation,  and 
helps  to  bleach  it.  From  thia  cause  almost  every  sample  of  gelatins 
will  be  found  to  give  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  sulphates.  If  animal  oharooal  be  used  to  daookmriss 
the  gelatine  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  it  gives  a  marked  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  owing  to  the  presenoe  of  ehtuides. 
Gelatine  can,  however,  be  very  easily  purified  from  solnble  silts  liy 
the  laws  of  diffusion.  Thia  fact  haa  been  already  pointed  ont  in  Iht 
pages  of  this  Journal,  and  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  then  ii 
not  the  olightast  occasion  or  nacessity  to  use  a  dialyser  in  He  pnii- 
fioation.  The  gelatine  most  not  be  in  large  pieces,  and  if  it  eaa  bs 
got  into  a  suitable  stato  of  msohanioal  division  all  that  ia  neeasHiy 
is  that  it  should  be  placed  in  a  itream  of  pun  wattr.  It  will  isl 
as  its  own  dialyser,  and  all  soluble  cryatalhndal  imporitiea  will  pis 

Hardly  two  samples  of  gelatine  seem  to  agree  ss  regards  thait 
actual  BolubiUty  and  the  temperature  necessary  to  render  the« 
liquid.  This  remark  applies  similarly  to  the  natural  gelatist. 
A  well-known  firm  issues  two  quaUties  of  prepared  gelsliM 
No.  1  is  comparatively  soluble  and  rather  opaque  in  appesitne*. 
No,  3  is  bright-looking  and  hard,  and  is  more  suitable  for  piintiag- 

Isinglasses,  although  very  pure  gelatines,  are  not  mooh  nssd  ^ 
photogrsphers.  They  require  some  preparation  before  use,  and  ais 
therefore  not  much  in  favour  with  practical  men.  Bnt  nt  sea* 
future  day  we  intend  publishing  some  praotical  experiments,  nndv- 
takenwithaspeoial  view  to  the  phott^raphio  aspect  of  thiasubaiaasa 
The  probabilitieB  are  greatly  in  favour  of  gelatine  auperssding  colls- 
dion  in  tha  practice  of  photography,  even  in  tbe  production  of  silnr 


IMPKOVEJtENTS  IN  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING. 
In  onr  number  for  Hay  8th  of  the  present  year,  when  deaerilnf 
oertain  improvements  made  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Silber  in  lamps  lor  ««■■ 
snming  oil,  we  spoke  of  oertain  other  improvements,  equally  impiK- 
tant,  which  he  had  made  in  effecting  tho  perfect  oombnatiaa  tf 
common  gas,  and  of  which  we  promised  to  give  details  at 
sequent  period. 

On  Saturday  last  we,  with  a  party  of  soientiflc  men  and  m 
of  the  press,  were  invited  to  be  present  at  a  trial  of  MrtMi 
improved  methods  of  gss-lighting,  resulting — as  Mr.  Silber  «■ 
careful  in  informing  his  audience — not  from  the  diaooveiy  * 
application  of  any  new  principle,  but  merely  finm  the  mM 
perfect  method  he  had  applied  to  prindples  long  prerios^r 
known. 

Those  who  examine  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  argand  gas  barMK  1 
not  fail  to  notice  how  thin,  blue,  and  poor  in  illnminating  power  isl 
flame  in  the  vieinity  of  the  burner.    The  percentage  of  loas  tmm  IM 
imperfect  conaumption  of  the  gas  ii  considerable.     Another  AalM 
in  tlia  aspect  of  tho  fiame  from  an  argond  burner  ia  that  eva  ftl 
moat    luminous   portion    of   the    cylinder  of  light    is  '~* 

defective   in  respect  of  parity  of  colour  as  well  as 
inteneity. 
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Ab  gu-bnniaTa  of  thii  deBoriptian  have  hitherto  been  oonatrnctMl, 
t2ie  enrrent  of  ftir  puting  npwird  Uirongh  the  oentre  hu  been 
mlloirad  to  take  ila  omi  oonna  add  to  aet  in  an  uncontrolled  manner 
upon  tho  flame.  The  fint  step  taken  b;  Kr.  Silber  wu  to  place 
this  eentral  ueending  onrrent  of  air  under  such  control  that  it 
■honld  do  jnst  nhat  A#  required  of  it— neither  more  nor  leu.  Tliia 
-  ft&d  Mr.  Silber  has  attained  by  the  introdaotian  of  a  amall  tube 
placwd  in  the  oantre  of,  and  oonoenlrieallr  with,  the  bnnier,  Simple- 
looUnf;  tbongh  this  tabe  be,  it  is  sTidantlj  proportioned  with  much  oare 
and  after  nnmeron*  experiments.  The  really  intereatlng  matter  to 
Imow  in  connection  with  it  ia  that  by  ita  agency  the  inner  air- 
dranfthta  are  so  regulated  and  adjastcd  to  each  portion  of  the  flnme 
that,  by  the  gentle  current  directed  againat  the  loner  or  bias  portion 
if  baeomea  lominona,  while  another  onrrent  oomea  into  contact 
^th  the  npper  portion  withont  being  vitiated  b;  having  played 
■^^iIMt  the  bottom  of  the  igneona  cylinder.  The  reanlt  of  Oiia 
ngnlation  of  the  current  ia  tliat  the  flame  li  rendered  more  luminoua 
thronghont  its  entire  bnlfc,  and  that  the  previona  yellow  colour  ia 
snperaeded  by  one  mnch  whiter. 

The  real  value  of  the  gain  aecnred  by  the  central  regnlaling  tube 
jnat  deacribed  wu  strikingly  illustrated  by  having  one  of  the  bumera 
exhibited  in  action  ao  oonatmcted  aa  to  render  Uie  removal  or  aab- 
■equeot  application  of  this  tube  a  matter  which  eonld  be  effected  by 
Kny  person  In  a  moment,  and  withont  aearcely  diaturbing  the  flame. 
Wlien  the  tube  was  withdrawn  the  flame  waa  thin,  poor,  and  aome- 
whit  flickering-:  no  eooner,  however,  was  it  dropped  into  its  place 
tlian  the  flame  became  altered  In  character.  The  whole  secret  of 
BDocess  tiea  in  admitting  preoisaly  aa  mnch  air  to  the  flame  aa 
Uie  reqnirementa  of  perfeet  combuation  demand,  and  in  diatribuling 
ttie  air  to  the  wvonJ  parta  of  the  flame  in  the  exact  proportions 
needed. 

What  haa  been  aald  refera  to  the  single  argand  bnmer;  bntthe 
prinoipla  so  ably  carried  out  in  the  manner  jnst  described  haa  been 
extended  to  the  prodnction  of  large  ooneentrio  ring  bornera — one  of 
witieh,  K>^i»B  *>  ''gbt  eqnaj  to  a  thonaand  oandlea,  waa  on  tlie 
table.  One  of  theae  bnrnera  waa  reoently  tested  at  the  Drapers' 
Hall,  when  it  #a>  found  tiiat,  with  a  oonaumption  of  eighty-six 
cubic  feat  of  gaa  per  bonr,  it  gave  much  more  perfect  illuminstion 
ttian  seventy. five  fiahtaU  burners  consuming  three  hundred  feet 
daring  the  same  time. 

With  a  light  so  intense  and  pure,  the  question  arises  how  tax  it 
may  not  contribnte  to  solving  the  problem  of  a  cheap  and  practical 
method  of  photographing  by  artificial  light;  for,  with  a  battery 
of  six  of  these  thonaand-oandle-power  burners,  proptrly  arrangtd,  a 
light  of  oonaiderable  Intenrity  could  be  made  to  fall  npon  a  rilter 
nnder  eirenmataneea  mnch  more  condneive  to  aoftneae  and  freedom 
from  harsh  shadows  than  ia  the  case  when  either  the  electric  or 
magneaium  light  ia  employed.  It  ia  our  intention  to  prepare  aome 
plates  with  a  idghly-bromised  collodion,  and  Ihua  asoertain  the  valne 
&ir;the  purpose  Indieated  of  thia  powerful  concentric  bnmar  of  Mr. 
Silber's,  after  which  we  ehall  again  revert  to  the  subject 

We  oDuelude  at  present  by  observing  that,  at  the  termination  of 
the  demonstTBtion  by  Mr.  Silber  to  which  we  have  referred.  Lord 
"^liam  Hay,  Dr.  Mann,  end  others  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
iaportanca  and  valne  of  the  improvements  practieaUy  introduced 
Vs  Mr.  Silbor.  

'Wk  beg  to  remind  onr  readers  that  the  meeting  of  the  British  Aaso- 
oiation  is  to  be  held  this  year  at  Belfast,  the  opening  meeting  taking 
place,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  10th  proximo,  on  which 
Daoasion  Dr.  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  the  President  elect,  ia  to  deliver  the 
inangvral  address.  The  meetima  will  terminate  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  The  sister  isle  can  boast  of  several  amatetir  and  profaa- 
rional  photagraphers  of  great  scientific  and  artiado  reputation ;  and 
it  la  to  be  hoped  that  the  amateur  class  of  photographers  will  make 

tits  presence  known  at  the  sectional  meetings,  as  some  of  the  profes- 
donsl  class  will  doubtless  do  at  the  nAreet,  at  which  a  photographic 
exhitntiiHi  of  the  scenery  for  which  Ireland  is  eo  famona  would  be 
aneli  appreciated  by  the  nnmeioiu  lisitora  from  thia  portion  of  the 
TMt«d  Kingdom. 


PHANTOM  IMAGES. 
Mant  readers  of  Tnx  Bbitisb  Jourhu,  op  Pbotoojupht  of 
July  10,  whose  attention  was  oalled  to  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner's 
account  of  a  peculiar  appearance  seen  on  two  negatives  taken 
in  a  uLurch  bv  him,  will  have  been  puzzled  to  aocoant  for  its 
cause,  though  believers  in  spirilualism  would  experience  no  diffi- 
culty— indeed,  would  see  in  it  another  phase  of  the  visible  pre- 
sentment to  a  favoured  one  of  things  impalpable  to  the  un- 
privileged maesea.  Fortunately,  the  rigid  laws  of  optics  are  quite 
sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenon  without  recourse  (o  tlie 
immaterial,  superhuman  influences  so  complacently  assumed  by 
Mr.  Warner's  American  friend. 

The  merest  tyro  in  optics  is  aware  that  glaaa  and  all  transparent 
sabetanees  reflect  some  part  (greater  or  less  according  to  the  angle 
of  incidence)  of  all  rays  of  light  other  than  perpendicular  whicli 
strike  npon  tlieir  polished  surFacea,  and  the  lenses  need  in  photo- 
graphy form  no  exception  to  the  rale.  Anyone  looking  into  a 
camera,  his  eye  in  the  place  of  the  ground  glass,  will  notice  a  number 
of  images,  all  produced  from  the  various  reflecting  surfaces  of  the 
lens.  Mr.  Warner's  phantom,  I  expect,  waa  produced  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  image  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  back  lens, 
returned  to  the  front,  and  reflected  again  from  ita  posterior  surface 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  back  lens  received  it  and  brought  it  almost 
to  a  real  focus  on  the  sensitive  plate.  When  Mr.  Warner  used  a  aiugle. 
combination  these  conditions  did  obtain,  and  the  phantom  was  laid. 

X  experienced  a  eimtlaT  annoyance  myself  laet  spring  in  taking  a 
photograph  of  a  tomb  late  in  tlie  evening,  the  sun  BLiDiDs  through 
some  trees  directly  intollie  camera.  Right  in  the  middle  of  theliitle 
piece  of  sward  in  front  of  the  stone  there  appeared,  in  developing  the 
negative,  an  annoying  blurred  effuct  on  the  grass,  Tliioking  this  was 
owing  to  tlie  wind  having  blown  about  aome  spray  on  the  wreaUi 
and  cross  of  flowers  with  which  the  grave  was  decorated,  I  took 
another  negative,  wliich  bad  a  similar  defect,  but  a  little  more  to  one 
side  than  in  the  first  It  was  too  late  to  take  another  negative,  so  I 
perforce  had  to  be  content  with  one  of  these  blurred  ones.  On  exa- 
mining the  negatives  very  oarefolly  when  I  reached  home  I  noticed 
on  an  adjoining  tombstone,  in  the  margin  of  the  picture,  a  plain  repre- 
sentation of  the  boughs  of  the  trees  in  front  of  me,  through  which 
the  aun  was  shining,  and  which  were  on  tht  other  tide  of  the  itone — 
that  is,  the  stone  was  between  the  trees  and  the  camera.  The  ex- 
planation above  given  saUafactorily  accounts  for  Uiis  appearance. 

It  may  be  asked — Why  is  not  such  an  efi'eot  oflener  seen  ?  The 
reply  is  that  tliis  ghost  image  is  so  faint  in  comparison  with  the 
image  the  same  object  would  project  under  ordinary  ciroumstancea 
tliat  it  is  entirely  obliterated  or,  rather,  overwhelmed  by  tlie  other 
objects  in  the  picture,  In  the  same  way  that  pasaing  figores  in  a 
long-exposed  view  do  not  leave  any  trace  on  the  plate,  though  their 
images  must  have  been  impressed. 

I  will  now  adveit  to  anotlier  phantom  which  once  gave  me  soma 
trouble.  I  was  making  a  negative  from  a  transparency,  when  over  the 
lower  half  of  the  plate  was  seen  a  decided  and  tolerably  well-fooussed 
series  of  bands—a  broad  opaqne  bsnd  and  a  transparent  white  one. 
On  a  second  plate  appeared  the  same  efieot  exactly.  A  close  exami- 
nation allowed  that  it  was  a  representation  of  my  studio  windows. 
How  was  thia  to  be  accounted  for,  seeing  that  the  lens  was  shielded 
fromalllightexcept  what  passed  throngh  the  transparency?  I  found 
that  the  screw  of  the  rising  front  of  the  camera  was  by  accident  left 
out,  and  the  small  hole  which  when  in  Htu  it  would  have  stopped  up 
waa  Open  to  the  light,  and  had  acted  as  a  lens  and  depicted  upon  the 
plate  an  image  of  the  sky,  broken  by  the  window-bare,  so  strong  aa 
to  obUterate  all  else.  We  all  know  that  a  small  aperture  of  any  shi^e 
will  act  as  a  lens. 

Two  other  phantoms  may  be  mentioned,  though  their  expiation 
ia  aimple  enough.  I  was  working  with  a  new  camera.  The  first 
negative  I  took  required  the  sliding  front  to  be  raised;  the  next 
negative,  without  the  front  being  raised,  was  all  fogged  in  a  patch  of 
some  regulari^  of  form  towards  the  middle  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  plate.  An  inspection  showed  me  that  when  Uie  ftont  was 
not  raised  the  screw  did  not  fill  Up  the  hole  entirely,  and  so,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  the  sky  was  projected  on  to  my  plate. 

A  fourth  and  htst  phantom  was  a  alightly  creaoent-shaped  opaqne 
patch,  evidently  caused  by  a  violent  action  of  light,  near  the  top  of 
the  plate.  The  cause  of  thia  I  deduced  waa  the  snn  having  struck 
the  odge  of  the  diaphragm,  which,  tbttUBh  black,  was  necessarily 
polishMl,  and  threw  ofl'  an  immense  quantity  of  light.  The  exposure 
was  a  long  one,  and  the  sun  was  almoat  overhead,  the  object  being 
in  a  yard  sheltered  by  high  walla.  My  assistant  was  left  in  charge, 
shielding  the  lens  with  hu  hat,  and  for  a  while  must  have  neglected 
his  iiOj.    Uortl :  bcTo  «  smuhada  to  all  your  lenaea. 

G.  W*TMODOH  Wkbbtib,  F.O.S. 
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To  eompiin  tha  relative  rapidity  of  photo^raphio  proofluea — to  de- 
termiua,  for  iostanoe,  vhich  of  kdj  two  .is  the  more  rapid,  and  by 
how  muoli  its  rapidit;  Bzeeeds  that  of  Uis  oihar— «eeiiiB  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  diffioolty.  I  have  recently  bad  oooasioa  to  damon- 
stnite  this  difrorenea  ia  the  ioatanae  of  two  procesaea  in  wliich  one 
has  a  very  material  advantage  over  the  other,  and  have  found  with 
■Drpriae  that  eonaiderable  misapprehensioa  on  tlie  matter  prevails, 
both  aa  to  the  kind  of  experiment  auited  to  the  determination  of  tlie 
point  in  qneation,  and  even  aa  to  the  value  of  a  crucial  teat.  This 
misappreheDBion  is,  no  donbt,  the  canae  of  auoh  a  total  variance  in 
tlie  atatementa  of  various  ezperimentalista  who  have  from  time  to 
time  made  comparison  of  certain  photographic  proceaaea.  I  take 
the  liberty,  therefore,  of  making  a  lew  remarks  on  a  matter  which 
•verj  photosrapber  alionld  noderstand. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  accuHtomed  to  operating  in  the  tropica 
that  the  expoinre  required  in  landaeape  work  nndar  a  cloudless  sky 
and  ID  a  dry  atmosphere  is  greater  than  nnder  tlia  cloudy  and  moist 
atmoaphare  of  England.     It  ia  also  welt  known  that  this  increaaed 


and  over  again  it  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  exposnre  that 
time  enongh  must  be  givan  to  bring  oat  the  detail  of  the  ahadea. 
"  Look  to  your  ahadona,  aod  let  your  tights  take  care  of  themselves," 
ia  an  expreaaion  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  photographio  proverb. 

The  way  to  compare  soienti&cally  the  relative  rapidity  of  proceasas 
in  photography  ia  to  expose  to  an  object  of  uniform  and  invariable 
illumination  for  times  sufficient  to  get  an  uniform  and  determinable 
•ffeoL  Tlis  relative  rapidity  ia  then  directly  aa  the  relative  eipoanre. 
FracUoally,  we  find  visibility  to  be  the  only  definite  eSeat  we  can  look 
for  in  a  negative,  iatanaity  being  influenced  by  ao  many  oansea  that 
it  can  couut  for  nothing.  We  may,  then,  in  testing  two  processes 
with  a  view  to  determine  which  ia  the  more  aensitive,  and  by  how 
much,  adopt  one  of  these  two  metboda : — We  may  uae  a  white  screen 
or  sheet  of  paper  illaminated  nnifonnly  and  in  a  conataot  light, 
ezpDBs  in  the  camera  in  each  oaae  for  a  length  of  time  short  enough 
to  give  on  development  a  faint  image  only,  and  comiog  out  with  relne- 
tance;  or  we  may  uae  a  nnmber  of  objecia,  varying  but  little  in 
illumination  and  light-reflecting  power,  all  in  the  shade,  and  expose 
in  each  insl*noe  for  the  minimum  of  time  requisite  to  bring  out  the 
details  of  tliis  shadow  picture.  In  eitlier  oaae,  the  rapidity  of  the 
processes  compared  varies  directly  as  the  times  required  to  produce 
the  eonatant  and  comparable  reault.  A  head  lighted  as  for  ordinary 
portraitnre,  though  aufflcing  well  enongh  to  dialloguiah  qnalitatively 
which  of  two  proGesaea  ia  the  more  aensitive,  is  wholly  misleading 
when  employed  for  obtaining  quantitative  reaulta.  The  amount  of 
dark  aliadow  is  ao  smalt  that  very  little  difference  is  perceived  in 
negatives  taken  by  the  same  prooesa  with  exposures  varying  consi- 
derably, and  the  more  especially  if  one  be  over-exposed.  Take  a 
ahaet  of  cardboard,  divide  it  into  one  hundred  aqnares,  and  paint  one 
almost  black  or  quite  ao,  and  write  on  it  with  lead  penoiL  Suppoae, 
now,  an  expoanre  of  one  minute  were  required  to  show  the  detail  in 
this  black  square.  Take  a  negative  so  exposed  and  compare  with  one 
produced  in  ten  seoonde  only.  The  only  obvioua  difference  is  that 
in  one  square  tlie  difference  in  exposnre  does  not  force  itself  upon 
yon.  Blacken  all  the  squares  and  write  on  each  with  pencil, 
try  the  experiment  again,  and  the  difference  ia  palpable  enough — 
tomtthing  on  the  one  plate,  nothing  on  the  other.  Compare  the  times 
required  to  piodace  something  in  each  case,  and  yon  bkro  the  result 
sought. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  tha  relative  rapidity  of  processes 
-will  shortly  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  many  of  the  readers  of 
these  pages.  When  it  does  so,  if  they  will  secure  an  aggregation  of 
dark  objects  in  the  ahade,  and  compare  the  minimum  timea  required 
to  bring  their  details  oot,  they  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  true 


quantrtative  rapidity  has  been  found.     Try  on  objects  with  but  little 
shade  and  brilliant  lights,  and  the  resalta  are  Berioiu^  mialeadii 

D.  WlNSIU(LKT. 
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The  hygienic  interest,  ao  far  as  direot  liability  to  rapid  poisoning  is 
concerned,  cantrea  for  the  photographer  ronnd  cyanide  of  potaaainm. 
It  will  have  been  noticed,  too,  that  in  dealing  with  this  snbatanoe 
Dr.  Napias  can  hardly  have  been  said  to  touch  upon  the  hygienic 
aspect  of  the  qneation  at  all,  and  for  the  verr  best  of  reasons — cyanide 
hu  no  such  aide  in  his  esteem.  The  onl^  rule  that  oan  be  safely 
applied  to  it  is— leave  it  alone.    It  has,  indeed,  ilowec  and  more 


rapid  effects  on  the  system  according  to  the  strength  of  a  n 
Btitation,  to  the  method  of  absorption,  or  the  fireqoenoy  and  is 
nesB  with  which  it  ia  handled.     Bemodiea  may  be  found — aneh  a 
ammonia — which  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  many  lesser  i       "  ' 
tionaof  ita  influence;  but  the  slower  and  more  insidiona  a,^ 
which  it  makea  to  tlie  vital  forces  of  the  frame  oan  only  be  g 
againat  by  leaving  it  alone.    This  we  take  to  be  an  accurate  nuamaiy 
of  the  conclusions  of  I>r,  Napias,  and  Uiat  they  are  on  Ui«  who!*; 
fairly  correct  no  one  will  queation. 

At  the  same  time  it  muat,  we  think,  be  remembered  that  the  whols' 
of  Dr.  Napias's  experience  is  eonneoted  with  indoor  working,  aadi 
that  the  argument  that  iMcanse  madmen  or  oowarda  may  find  it  ~ 
ready  aid  to  their  purpose  of  quitting  the  world  ia  not  a  rdevant  t* 
to  the  case.  Too  much  should  not  be  made  of  ^at  against  lhe| 
poison,  for  the  same  fact  would  tell  against  the  use  of  all  poiaona,  audi 
carried  out  to  ita  complete  rtduetio  would  lead  to  the  tbeaia  tiial  aH 
rivers,  ponds,  Sus.,  ought  to  be  abolished  because  some  fool  may  d 
himself  therein. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  endorse  the  statement  of  this  exeelleBt 
French  physician  ao  far  aa  his  experience  carries  him,  howevar;  for. 
eonatant  studio  nse  of  cyanide  ie,  we  believe,  indubitably  attended, 
with  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  in  the  long  run,  to 
tntion.  With  open-air  working,  on  the  other  band,  ^ 
the  case  is  very  different.  If  the  operator,  then,  altataiu  from  fixif^. 
hia  plates  in  a  close  Imx  the  air  front  which  he  breathes,  and  exareiBea 
moderate  caution,  he  may  nae  (he  poison  witli  almost  peifeot  impo-^ 
uity.  We  know  photographers  who  have  done  so  for  more  tliaa, 
twenty  years,  and  it  liaa  been  our  own  constant  habit.  The  experienes 
of  those  photographers  will,  we  feel  anre,  bear  out  our  own — that,  npoa 
the  iiardened  cuticle  of  a  hand  used  to  working,  cyanide,  in  wliat  aiiiaU 
quantities  it  reaches  it,  has  no  perceptible  effect  whatever,  hot  that^ 
when  breathed  somewhat  freely  the  poiaou  producea  atrong  nana 
once.  In  otlisr  worda,  the  iohalation  is  almost  as  dangMons  a 
awallowing,  and,  therefore,  tlia  poiaon  should  never  be  oaed  exeeft 
out  of  doors,  where  the  free  air  would  carry  its  fames  (which  are  at 
mure  strong  and  volatile  than  photographers  naoally  think)  away. 
Tlie  practice  of  having  an  open,  wide-monthed  bottle  containing  the. 
cyanide  in  the  dark  room  or  tent  iq  one  of  the  most  misobievoaa  that, 
could  t>e  adopted ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  all  v 
cyanide  mast  be  proscribad  on  all  possible  occaaions,  and  abeer. 
necessity  almost  diotatsa  that  it  ahonld  be  used  for  that  outdoor  work, 
where  its  action  ia  likely  to  have  a  minimum  of  evil  oonaet 
It  is  only  indoors  where  it  ooght  to  mset  with  ^moompi 
hostility. 

But,  leaving  this  anbject.  let  ns  note  briefly  what  Dr.  Nainaa  has. 
to  aay  regarding  the  otlter  poiaonona  substances  enumerated  by  liim, 

First  amongst  these  is  nitrate  of  silver— a  strong  cauatia,  the  nse  of' 
which,  as  he  says,  is  not  without  danger.  The  phenomena  attending 
its  nse  are  too  well  known  to  need  describing,  so  far,  at  anyrate,  as 
photographers'  hands  are  concerned,  and  the  beet  remedy  for  tlii  1 
staina  on  which  is,  undoubtedly,  that  dangerous  sabstanoe  with  which 
we  have  beeu  dealing.  It  is  only  when  swallowed  that  there  can  be 
any  danger  in  employing  thia  sabstanoe,  however,  in  which  case  it 
acts  as  an  energetic  irritant  poiaon.  Should  it  he  accidentally  taken 
into  the  system  in  this  way  ^e  remedy,  aa  almoat  everybody  knows, 
ia  to  swallow  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  which  at  onee  oanverts 
the  nitrate  into  the  insoluble  and  comparatively  harmless  ohlarida 
The  danger  is  too  email,  however,  to  be  worth  dwelling  upon ;  for  tha 
intense  bitternesa  of  the  nitrate,  when  in  a  aolution  of  any  strengilv 
makes  accidental  swallowing  of  it  nearly  impossible. 

A  more  important  chemical  agent  of  the  photographer  is,  in  thii 
view  perhaps,  bichromate  of  potaah,  now  in  daily  nae  for  carbon 
printing  or  enamelling.  Ita  effects  are  diaplayed  nsually  fay  an 
irritation  of  the  akin,  which  comes  first  in  small  pimples  and  then  in 
mattery  pustules.  Thia  action  of  the  potash  is  ftivoured  by  the  same 
sores  which  help  the  cyanide  to  find  a  way  to  the  heart.  It  aeizea 
upon  the  least  frayed  spot  in  the  skin,  or  the  least  scratch,  to  fona- 
the  seat  of  an  nicer,  which  spreads  rapidly  all  round,  and  behaves 
very  obstinately  under  almost  all  kiuda  ol  treatment.  Diseases  of 
this  kind  are  rather  common  amongst  preparers  of  bicbromate ;  and 
the  partiolea  of  it  which  get  into  the  atmoapbera,  and  are  absorbed  in 
breathing,  appear  to  tend  to  prodnoe  inflammation  of  the  month  and 
heady  colda  oT  a  vary  tenadons  kind,  and  wMoh,  frequently  repeatad, 
are  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  singular  and  quite  spedal  nudady— to  wit, 
the  perforation  of  the  cartilage  between  the  nostrils,  so  that  commu- 
nication is  opened  between  them. 

Photographers  are  not,  however,  in  aneh  extreme  danger  from  this 
anbstanoe  as  that  betokena,  for  few  of  them  are  so  oonatantlr  anb- 
jectad  to  ila  influsnces  as  to  givs  it  the  power  of  doing  io  mnoti  bum ; 
still  it  will  often  be  found  a  cause  cfoold  in  the  head)  and  aome- 
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linas  of  inflBmniBtion  of  Uto  eyes  uid  ejelide,  as  wu  the  oue 
rwentlj  within  Df.  Napiu'a  experienoe  frith  &  workmfta  v>ha  impru- 
dently drew  hJB  h&Dds  aoroea  hie  eyes  after  having  handled  Bome 
erjBiali  of  the  salt.  To  avoid  any  danger  of  diaeaae  from  thia 
goaroe  it  would  be  well  to  take  ths  preoautioD  of  having  a  thorough 
wash  after  working  with  it — not  of  handa  merely,  but  of  faoe  and 
eyM  and  month,  end  even  of  the  nostrils. 

IntemftUy  bichromate  has  the  effact  of  a  violent  irritatiDg  poiaon, 
ud  poieoniiig  by  it  is  characterised  by  the  inflammatioii  or  even 
etaleriaatian  of  the  muooue  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
atomaoh,  and  induces  dreadful  oramps  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
tbdomsD,  with  violent  vomitingB,  often  partly  of  blood.  When 
abwtbed  and  taken  into  the  circulation  it  interferes  dangeronsly 
with  the  reapiration,  induces  extreme  ooldDeu  in  the  bands  and  feet, 
Moempauied  with  diarrbcaa  as  in  cholera.  At  an  advanced  stage 
pandyiis  more  or  less  complete  supervenes,  xnd  is  the  precursor  of 
deatb.  The  antidote  for  ttiis  poison  is  much  simpler  than  that  for 
eyiaida,  and  whenever  anyone,  through  eitlier  accident  or  desien, 
huoaine  under  ths  power  of  this  drug,  it  should  at  once  be  applied 
without  waiting  for  a  doctor.  Such  an  one  ouglit  to  ba  immediately 
midetaswallowBome  warm  water  containing  either  milk  or  albumen, 
ud  at  the  aarae  time  the  limbs  ought  to  be  vigorously  rubbed  with 
alcahol  and  Mnmonia  (in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to 
twenty  parts  of  tlie  former),  to  restore  the  circulation. 

FiDslly,  we  oome  to  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) — 
a  IDiMt  fierce  and  dangerous  poison,  which,  fortunately,  is  but  little 
ued  by  photognphere,  although  sufficiently  bo  to  make  it  expedient 
that  tlisy  should  be  put  well  on  their  guard  respecting  it.  When  Uie 
mblimate  gets  into  a  cut  it  produces  a  sort  of  local  gangrene  that 
«ts  deeply  into  the  tisaaes  of  the  body.  Absorbed  into  the  skin, 
aitlier  when  that  is  healthy  or  when  ulcerated,  it  induces  abooimal 
sahviua  seoretions,  accompanied  by  softening,  swelling,  and  ulceration 
of  the  gums,  and  extreme  cormplioii  of  the  breath.  In  these  two 
MtM  cidorate  of  potash  may  be  used  with  advantage  dissolved,  and 
ttUier  taken  intarnslly  to  cure  tlie  salivation  or  applied  as  a  lotion 
to  the  ploooM  ofiected.  When  ab«orbed  through  the  stomach  the 
hiahknids  of  mercury  acts  somewhat  similarly  to  the  bioliromate  of 
potsab,  inducing  mucous  inflammation,  vomitings  of  blood,  and  the 
like.  As  in  that  case,  also,  the  best  antidote  is  white  of  egg  taken 
either  in  milk  or  sugared  water;  at  the  same  time  lino  and  iron 
filings  may  be  given  in  a  little  honey — all  remedies  simple  enongh 
ud  witliin  the  reach  of  everybody.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
danger  arising  &oro  this  substance  to  the  photographer  is  very  small, 
and  is  probably  now  much  less  than  it  has  been.  Tinfa  was  when 
bii^loride  of  marcnry  was  with  some  a  favourite  intenaifier,  and 
*hea  it  was  largely  used  as  a  toning  agent  for  transparencies;  but 
platinam  and  other  snbatauces  have  long  superseded  it  in  the  lalt«r 
nuctian,  while  the  certain  ruin  to  which  any  negative  treated  with  it 
Ms  destined  has  oaoaed  it  to  be  also  discarded  for  the  former.  It 
is  not  so  absolutely  outside  the  pale,  however,  as  to  make  a  word  of 
Mining  or  direction,  such  as  is  here  given,  entirely  superQnous. 

Dr.  Napiaa  has,  and  we  think  wisely,  confined  himself  to  these 
nbstances  and  to  a  few  general  observations  upon  the  atmospheric 
condition  of  dark  rooms,  effects  of  fixed  positions  of  the  body,  and 
Ihehke.  His  position  as  doctor  to  the  Photographers'  Employes' 
Untoal  Help  Society  in  Paris  has  given  him  peculiar  faailities  for 
itadying  this  snl^ect,  and  will  necessarily  add  weight  to  his  remarks 
with  those  of  the  profession  on  this  side  of  the  channel.  The  direc- 
IJons  appear  to  us  c^nite  perfect  in  their  aimphcity  and  absence  of 
identifio  parade;  and,  although  it  might  not  be  wise  in  anyone  to 
fay  the  effect  of  the  poison  in  order  to  test  the  cure,  knowledge  of 
Uua  kind  should  ba  an  additional  element  of  confidence  as  well  as  a 
Muse  of  wariness  in  the  photi^fraphar  when  dealing  with  the  many 
BVxioQs  elements  with  which  science  has  hilherto  condemned  him 
to  work. 

SUNDRY  ITEMS.' 
If  yon  were  to  throw  k  valnahle  diamond  into  one  of  oni  pnblio 
tfaeroughfarea  the  chancea  are  that  it  would  be  overlooked,  or,  if 
pekad  np,  be  deposited  in  some  corner  aa  a  nice  bit  of  cut  glass ; 
ud,  after  a  rapid  retrospect  of  the  information  afforded  to  the 
fraternity  through  the  medium  of  onr  pnhlications.  it  is  thought 
there  ia  aome  similitude  when  it  is  observed  how  little  of  the  wheat 
Ilia  been  extracted  from  the  chaff,  and  how  many  diamonds — 
~'-aibly  oncut  onetH-remain  to  be  brought  out  of  the  mine  of 
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Jprvpoi  of  this,  and  while  mnning  through  this  catboniforona 
fenod,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  use  of  graphite  in  photo- 
liaphy.    A  real  gem  of  a  process,  into  which  this  substauoe  enters. 


is  that  for  which  a  society  has  granted  a  gold  medal,  ud  npon 
which  process  we  recently  have  received  valuable  information 
through  Mr.  Edwards  and  irom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Woodbury  in  these 
columns. 

Wliioh  of  ns,  after  producing  a  negative  we  thought  faulOess,  has 
not  found  that  it  has  proved  in  the  printer's  hands  rather  weak — 
just  wanting  tliose  little  sparkhng  hghts  to  give  the  picture  the 
repaired  brilUanoy  ?  And  who  has  not,  under  tlieae  circumstances, 
longed  to  be  able  la  give  "  one  more  touch  of  pyro.  ?  "  In  such  a 
case  ths  Obernetter  method  is  just  the  thing.  All  that  has  to  ba 
done  is  to  coat  the  back  of  the  plate  with  the  seneiiive  mixture, 
expose,  and  develope  with  graphite.  It  will  seem  somewhat  strange 
that  in  tliis  proeesB  under-exposure  gives  detail  and  over-expbaura 
hardness;  and  as  in  the  supposed  ease  you  wont  the  high  lights 
only,  over-exposure  is  tlie  correct  thing. 

Tliere  is  yet  another  way  of  obtaining  the  aama  effect,  and  it  only 
proves  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Woodbury  says  in  relation  to  the 
slight  notice  sometimes  given  to  valuable  hints.  I  refer  to  a  process 
of  M.  Poitevin  for  obtaining  carbon  proofs  on  paper,  which  might  be 
sncceaafuUy  employed,  as  before  suggested.  It  consisted  in  forming 
a  carbon  tisane  and  rendering  the  ahoU  of  it  insoluble  with  a  aolution 
of  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid.  This,  when  exposed  again 
to  the  light,  becomes  once  more  soluble.  So  here  we  have  the 
means  of  reproducing  our  negatives  in  a  moat  useful  manner,  and 
by  these  means  we  might  rid  oursslves  of  ths  large  atook  of  glass 
stored  as  negatives,  and  be  perfectly  certain  as  to  the  permanency 
of  tlie  result.  It  is  almost  aiiperfluoua  for  me  to  point  out  tliat  a 
negative  is  produced  in  tliis  cose  directly  from  a  negative,  and  there 
ia  no  trouble  in  transferring  the  film  to  develope.  As  it  must  be 
developed  on  the  aide  upon  which  it  is  printed,  clearly  it  cannot  be 
used  as  in  the  Obernetter  method ;  but  the  modifioations  to  suit  the 
changed  circumstances  are  obvious. 

Here  is  another  use  for  this  element,  and  one  that,  where  rapidity 
is  necessary,  will  be  found  very  useful.  It  is  old — indeed,  very  old 
— but  will  bear  repetition,  being  a  valnable  aid :— If  you  want  to  put 
into  a  negative  a  bniad  light ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  group  where  the 
figures'  are  unequally  lighted  yon  wish  to  equalise  ijiera ;  or  a 
stained  background  regnirea  to  ba  altered,  as  a  well-known  artist 
says,  "De  tip  tip  ia  ul  no  use— yon  vaund  de  broad  sveep  vid  de 
vitevash  prush;'— to  obtain  this  get  a  block  of  blacklead  (such  as 
our  domestics  use),  scrape  off  a  little,  then  with  a  stump  take  up  a 
portion  and  work  over  the  parts  required.  The  parts  where  the 
negative  has  been  worked  on  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  black- 
leaded  surface,  the  intensity  will  ba  considerably  inoressed,  and  a 
great  variety  of  effect  can  thus  be  obtained. 

A  new  material  for  spotting  carte*  is  advertised.  0!  its  advan- 
tages I  cannot  apeak,  not  having  yet  need  it ;  but  I  offer  a  suggestion 
which,  if  carried  oat,  would  largely  increase  its  sole.  There  are  bnt 
few  who  would  not  become  purchasers  if  the  colour  could  be  enclosed 
in  cedar  handles,  something  after  the  faabion  of  the  coloured  inks 
now  sold  by  our  stationers ;  for  on  apotting  your  eartei  all  you  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  sharpen  your  pencil  and  go  to  work,  Uiiu. 
ridding  yourself  of  aables.  gum,  &e. 

£n  pauant,  Mr.  Sutton  speaks  unwisely  when  he  says  [ante  page 
271] — "  No  Buoh  result  as  this  can  be  achieved  by  common  chromo- 
lilbography."  Similarly  a  member  of  a  photographic  aociely  onco 
said  that  photograpliB  having  half-tone  could  not  be  produced  in 
carbon.  You  may  safely  aay  wha(  is  and  what  ia  not  mathematically 
poaaible ;  bnt  in  these  days  of  progress  yon  cannot  aafely  go  beyond 
that.  I  should  have  but  little  hesitation  in  aaying  the  direct  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Sutton's  statement,  and  adding  that  eartei  may  be  pro- 
duced at  a  Uthographio  press  in  colonrs,  and  with  all  ths  gradation 
contained  in  the  original  negative ;  but  as  inventors  are  generally 
clever  at  over-estimating  the  value  of  their  ofispring,  I  had  better,  - 
to  nse  a  Yankeeism,  "  dry  up."  However,  whan  inlioduced  is 
the  legitimate  manner  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sutton  will  be  one  of  the  first 
to  welcome  it ;  for  in  the  matter  of  progress — if  it  be  progress — he 
is  one  who  knows  no  country  and  has  no  favourites. 

A  conuderable  time  ago  Mssbtb.  Harvey,  Reynolds,  and  Co.  intro- 
duced the  invention  of  M.  Grune,  under  the  dedgnatioo  of  "photo- 
diaphanu."  It  was  an  albumenised  paper,  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
ordinary  way,  toned,  and  when  in  the  fiiing-bath  the  albumen  film 
separated  from  the  paper  and  could  ha  transferred  to  any  suilabia 
surface.  Its  adaptability  for  the  production  of  transparencies  is 
obvious.  Thepreparationof  the  paper.  I  believe,  was  kept  secret.  If 
it  be  yet  in  ths  market  it  might  sell  well,  in  these  days  of  reproduc- 
tion, as  transparency  tisane.  Probably  a  layer  of  gelatine  under  the 
albumen  would  answer ;  however,  the  paper  would  rid  us  of  the 
benzole  now  used  with  paper  where  tlie  substratum  is  india-nbber. 
Possibly  the  pnpor  referred  to  may  have  been  so  preptxed.    Wen 
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jour  former  ForisiEui  carreBtHiiident  still  in  this  world  he  miglit  hftVe 
supplied  the  iafonsBtioit. 

Another  Item,  with  nliioh  I  mnat  end  mj'  remu-ka  (and  it  is  not  the 
least  Telaftble  of  the  itams),  is  this ; — Let  utj  who  mvf  be  troubled 
witli  a  low  of  brillianoj  in  their  prints,  owIdr  to  the  solubilitj  of  the 
'a  the  aensitiaing  bath,  try  the  addition  of  aloohol  to  the 


A  FEW  WORDS  OF  ADVICE  TO  AMATEUR  LANDSCAPE 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
"  AittB  yon  open  for  an  '  out ' — a  rnn  of  between  Hveatj  and  eighty 
miles  into  the  eonntrj  ?  There  and  baok  for  nothing,  and  a  fee  oyer 
and  above  I "  This  was  hurriedly  addcasaed  to  me  a  abort  time  ainee 
by  one  of  my  frieuda;  and,  as  the  offer  was  somewhat  tempting. 
Mpeoially  08  I  really  felt  that  my  lunga  would  be  all  the  better  of  a 
Uttle  ozonising,  and  my  eyea  of  looking  on  green  fields  for  a  few 
honra,  I  bsgtjed  that  ho  would  enter  into  a  little  explanation. 
■'  Never  mind  explanation  now,"  he  replied ;  "  ([et  your  traps  ready 
tonight,  and  meet  me  at  the  rdlway  station  at  6.S0  tomorrow  morn- 
inn,  '"'^  ^'"  '""  f^  *"  about  it  on  the  way." 

Prasnming  that  my  friend  had  been  oommiMioned  to  take  some 
ptotnrea  of  aome  out-of-the-way  place,  and  not  having  muoh  oon- 
fidenoe  in  his  ability,  as  his  experienoe  as  an  amateur  was  only  of 
soma  few  waeks'  duration,  I  paoked  into  my  slides  half-a-dozen 
II  X  B  plates  prepared  with  an  amnlsion  oontaining  a  traoe  of  free 
bromide.  I  ohose  them  baoause,  although  alow,  they  are  perfectly 
sure,  and  admit  of  much  laUtude  in  the  exposure,  while  from  holf- 
a-dosen  plates  I  can  always  calculate  on  half-a-dozen  good  negativea, 
which  ia  mora  than  oau  certainly  be  said  of  tlie  more  rapid  emul- 
sions with  excess  of  silver.  I  do  not  wish  my  readers  to  asanrae 
from  this  that  I  uadervalue  the  lattar  class  of  emulsions,  as  I  fre- 
quently get  excellent  results  with  the  larfta  qaantilies  of  eilver 
reoonimended  by  Mr.  M.  Corey  Lea  and  Colonel  Staart  Wortlej ; 
but  I  have  a  feeling  that  when  I  have  to  go  a  long  distance,  and  am 
unnsnally  anxiona  to  seenra  a  certain  auccesa,  I  am  safer  with  the 
film  containing  a  trace  of  free  bromide. 

Punctual  to  the  minute  Z  met  my  friend  at  the  station,  and  ws 
were  soon  leaving  the  city  smoke  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 
It  tntued  out  that  ho  hod  been  asked  to  recommend  soma 
photographer  who  would  undertake  to  photograph  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle  where  a  diatinguiahed  man  had  been  born,  and  also  a 
ohurch  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  which  he  had  been  buried ;  and,  with 
a  courage  most  frcqoently  found  in  thoae  who  have  just  commenced 
to  grapple  with  the  difficultiea  of  landscape  work,  my  friend  at  once 
agreed  to  undertake  the  oommiaaion  himaelf ;  and  then  with  a  some- 
what laudable  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  do  full  juatice  to  the  under- 
biking  had  offered  to  share  with  me  the  pleasure,  responsibility,  and 
profit.  The  pleasure  was  oertajnly  very  great,  and  the  reapoasibility 
little,  bat  as  for  the  profit — well,  perhaps  the  leaa  said  abont  it  the 
better.  My  amateur  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
estimate  of  what  it  would  in  the  end  turn  oat  to  be. 

Neither  he  or  I  knew  anything,  or  had  erer  lieard,  of  the  places 
we  were  to  visit :  but  be  hod  got  such  information  and  instructions 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  finding  them  easily.  We  were  to  stop  first 
at  a  certain  roadside  station,  walk  two  miles  to  the  village  church, 
walk  back  again  to  the  station,  and  take  train  to  another  atation 
some  fifteen  miles  farther  on,  whara  a  conveyance  would  be  waiting 
to  carry  ns  to  the  castle — a  distance  of  aome  eight  miles. 

On  arriving  at  our  firat  atation  we  inquired  of  a  one-armed  portei 
in  what  direction  we  ought  to  go,  and  were  told  that  it  was  "  through 
the  bridge  and  np  the  road  and  straight  on  till  we  oame  to  the 
village."  This  was  apparently  dear  enough,  and  so  we  started, 
Kcatulating  ourselves  on  the  proapeet  before  na,  the  day  being  all 
tiiat  the  most  fastidioua  photographer  could  desire.  The  glorioua 
sunshine  of  a  May  morning,  gantly  aoftaned  now  and  then  by  the 
oooaaional  passing  of  a  white  cloud,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  stir 
the  leaves,  which  on  some  trees  had  barely  got  beyond  the  state  of 
bud,  and  on  others,  although  fully  expanded,  had  not  aasamed  the 
fall  summer  green  so  difianlt  to  render  in  our  negatives— just,  In 
foot,  the  Idnd  of  day  ao  well  deaoribed  by  Herbert  when  he  says— 
"  The  ■an  ii  Uyins  «11  tha  treea 
In  abadow,  on  tnsir  gramy  bad." 

Then  there  woa  an  entire  abaenoe  of  the  haze  that  is  ao  often  tronble- 
■ome  on  auoh  quiet  days,  and  in  consequence  the  hills  that  were,  as 
we  by-and-by  found  to  our  ooat,  at  least  five  miles  distant  seemed  to 
be  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk.  In  a  abort  time  we  arrived 
at  a  place  where  the  road  divided  and  went  off  in  two  directions, 
and,  being  in  doubt  as  t?  which  we  should  take,  we  rested  till  a 


native  came  up,  of  whom  we  inquired  for  the  village  of  which  we 
were  in  aearoh,  and  he  replied — "  It  isn't  this  road  as  Fm  goin' ;  it 
maun  be  that'n."  So  we  took  "  that'n,"  and  walked  on  our  way 
rejoioing.  By-and-by,  our  traps  haooming  heavy,  and  in  cousaqDsoce 
the  interest  or,  rather,  the  enjoyment  of  the  walk  dimiuishins,  my 
friend  laid  down  his  knapsack  and,  seating  himaelf  upon  it,  declared 
tliat  "  if  we  are  on  the  right  road  this  is  the  longest  two  miles  west 
of  the  atation  that  I  have  ever  walked."  "  West !  "  I  exclahned : 
"  why,  if  the  poaition  of  the  aon  be  a  gaide,  we  muat  be  going  aonth- 
eaat  by  aoath,  and  are  now  a  good  three  miles  farther  from  the 
ohnrah  than  when  we  started."  This,  nafortnoately,  proved  to  ba 
true,  A  eountryman  driving  a  flock  of  sheep  made  nia  appaaranee, 
and,  on  inquiring  if  ha  knew  our  village,  he  informed  ns  that  ws 
were  goinf^  in  almost  the  opposite  direction,  but  that  if  we  wonld 
oroas  the  helds  towards  the  hills  till  we  shonld  come  on  a  road  whidi 
ran  along  their  l^ce,  and  if  we  kept  along  it  for  abont  three  miles. 
taking  the  firat  turn  to  the  left,  we  should,  if  we  were  &st  walkers, 
reach  our  destination  in  an  hour  and  a-half.  I  do  not  oare  to  apeak 
of  the  labour  of  that  walk,  of  the  gradual  increase  in  the  weight  of 
our  oameras,  or  of  the  intense  heat  of  tlie  sun;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  did  at  last  reach  the  church  and  tiie  village,  and  found,  to  our 
regret,  that  the  only  plaoe  of  public  entertainment  for  man  and 
beast  was  the — piibUo  well ! 

Out  work  at  the  ancient  ohnrah  was  limited  to  the  two  views 
raaliv  required,  although  we  were  strongly  tempted  to  expose  on  a 
number  of  fine  "  bits  "  that  were  well  worth  a  plate  each.  We  had, 
however,  lost  so  much  time  that  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
get  back  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  station ;  and,  last  we  sboiud  again 
make  a  mistake  in  the  road,  we  hired  a  guide  who,  for  a  very  small 
fee,  acted  as  porter  also,  and  so  helped  to  make  onr  return  joomey 
mnoh  more  enjoyable.  We  were  jast  in  time  to  catch  the  train,  and 
as  ws  were  getting  onr  overcoats  and  some  other  things  which  wa 
had  left  in  charge  of  the  one-armed  porter,  we  were  amused  at  the 
excellent  illustration  of  the  law  of  compensation  hs  afbrded  by 
the  dexterous  way  in  which,  meehanioaJiy,  he  slipped  the  articles 
he  carried  upon  lus  arm  so  as  to  leave  hu  hand  in  a'positioD  aljlT 
indicative  of  an  expected  "  tip." 

A  run  of  nearly  three-qaarters  of  an  hour  brought  ns  to  onr  next 
station,  where  we  found  a^omfortable  dog-csrt  waiting  onr  ajrrnl, 
in  which  in  a  few  minutea  we  were  bowling  along  most  pleasantly. 
By-and-hy,  however,  we  left  the  turnpike  road,  and  our  route  appa- 
rently lay  along  some  fine  green  lanes.  Here  oar  pleoant  ~  ~ 
somewhat  marred  by  our  driver  quietly  informing  na  that  t 


morning  still  fresh  in  onr  mindis,  wss  certunly  annoying,  and  the 
annoyance  was  not  leaaened  by  the  fiiJInre  of  several  attempts  to 
gain  inrormation,  which  entailed  several  turnings  up  roada  tluit  we 
knew  conld  not  lead  to  the  desired  haven.  At  last,  howerer,  wa 
came  upon  an  old  wheelwright  busy  painting  a  cart,  who  not  only 
knew  the  place  we  wanted,  bat  pointed  it  out  to  ns,  situated  on  a  hill 
some  three  miles  distant. 

Oar  troubles  were  now  ended,  and  In  a  short  time  out  ewnerai 
were  at  work.  The  "  castle"  was  in  reality  simply  a  sqaars  tower- 
all  that  remains  of  a  former  extensive  building — surroundad  witb 
some  fine  old  tress ;  but  it  and  they  together  afforded  some  pretty 
good  "  hita "  of  work.  Within  half-a-mile  of  the  castle  we  hid 
passed  a  deep  ravine,  through  wliioh  ran  a  winding  streamlet  atoBsed 
by  a  quaint  wooden  bridge,  the  aides  of  which  were  covered  by  whiei 
in  full  bloom  and  numerous  little  trees  of  various  ahades  of  colour. 
In  the  centre,  and  close  to  the  bridge,  was  situated  a  relio  of  otho 
days  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty,  tamble-down,  thatched  oottage,  with  a 
wreath  of  whits  smoke  curling  up  in  a  straight  line  from  its  ample 
chimney.  The  picture  was  completed  by  an  "old  oort  before  Hie 
door,  and  an  ass  upon" — well,  not  upon  the  "lye,"  bat  qmetly 
browsing  on  the  grass  near  the  houae — and  a  number  of  oluldRa 
wading  in  the  bum.  Of  course,  with  exposures  of  from  tan  to 
twenty  minutes,  we  had  to  dismiss  the  donkey  and  ohildren.  and 
then  set  about  oar  work  as  rapidly  as  poaaibte.  When,  howavw, 
my  friend  had  still  three  plates  nnexposed,  and  I  hod  one,  our 
matter-of-fact  driver  intimated  that  we  hod  not  another  misnte  to 
spare  if  we  intended  to  be  at  the  station  in  time  to  oatoh  the  hat 
cityward  train ;  and  ao  we  were  compelled  to  pack  up  and  atort  oa 
the  homeward  journey,  arriving  at  a  faw  minutes  befbra  eleven 
o'clock. 

I  need  hardly  ossare  my  readers  that  the  day  was,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  an  enjoyable  one.  It  conld  hardly  have  been  otherwiie; 
for  my  friend  is  one  of  the  moat  genial  and  pleasant  oompanions, 
and  the  day,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  of  rarely-oocarrinft  ^len- 
dour  and  pre-eminent  siutabjeness  for  our  worL    Still  oor  pl«asnn 
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wu  maoh  onrbkUed,  and  the  MDonnt  of  work  mftteriallf  redaoed,  br 
ODT  ignonooe  of  the  looslitiM  in  whioh  we  wen  to  be  engaged. 
Tbia  ought  not  to  b«,  and  the  advice  I  am  about  to  give  to  the  reader 
ia  that  which  I  ehall  in  fatnre  adopt  on  all  oooasiona  when  I  am 
privileged  to  tread  on  nofainiliar  gruund.  It  ie  to  get  the  ordaauoe 
■UTvej  map  of  the  diatriot  and  study  the  locality,  espeoiallj  the 
Taiiou  roada,  thoroagblj.  Then  to  make  a  rough,  bat  elaai,  outline 
iu  hia  note-book  from  the  neaiett  tmilvBy  atadoa  to  the  pointa  of 
interest  intended  to  be  visited,  and  bjr  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  oompasiea 
to  measure  and  mark  the  distaDoes  in  miles  or  portione  of  a  mile. 
In  addition  to  each  aeketoh  the  photograpliershould  furnish  himself 
with  a  pocket  eompaae — not  the  eizpenny  coy,  the  needle  of  whioh 
is  liable  to  get  jammed  or  oome  off  the  pivot  altogether  when  most 
leqaiied,  but  a  eubetantial,  BoientiGo  instrument  with  an  agate  or 
jevelled  bueli,  and  which  need  not  cost  more  than  three  or  four 
ihiUinga.  Tlins  equipped  he  will  be  iadapendent  of  guide  or  casual 
informant,  will  be  saved  many  roundabout  roads  often  taken  to 
enmra  a  "  ■hort-ont,"  by  Monomising  time  will  be  able  to  do  more 
work,  and  will  alaa  find  that  the  study  of  the  geography  of  hia  own 
eonntry  i«  a  pleaMnt  ooonpation,  and  be  led  to  wonder  at  his  past 
ignoranoo  of  the  interaeting  aubjeet. 

In  ooncladon :  1  may  say  that  of  the  fonrteen  plalM  axpoaed  Only 

one  has  tamed  ont  a  failure.  Thirteen  fiist-olaMnsfpttlves  were  ioon 

ready  for  the  printer ;  and  I  am  oertain  the  oommissiMier  hai  had 

etve  to  be  gratified  witli  the  manner  in  which  his  work  had  been  done. 

A  NoSTB  SfUTieH  Landboapb  FuorooiUfHEB. 


PHOTOORAPHIC  IBRADIATION. 


.,™„  , —  _ .^.-r — The  oomdasion  to 

whieh  these  experimenn  pomted  wae  that  tbeie  ie  a  kind  of  photo- 
napUo  irradiation,  oanied  either  by  the  bright  light  prodnomg  an 
inteoae  state  of  chemical  activity,  whioh  has  uie  power  of  extending 
itMlt  in  every  direction;  or,  what  seems  more  probable,  the  parts  of 
the  collodion  on  which  the  bright  light  ii  fsUiog  beooms  Inmiaoai  and 
reflect  light  to  the  surronndtog  parts  of  the  sensitive  film,  and  thus 
extend  the  chemical  ohangc  on  eaoh  tide  of  the  tme  optical  boandkry 
hae.  As  the  subject  is  at  present  under  dtecossion  f  send  yon  the 
lenlU  of  the  foUowinf;  erperimenU,  which  seem  to  support  the  above 


__  a  darkened  room  a  verUcal  opening  eighteen  inches  I^  five  inches 
WIS  made  in  the  shutter;  over  the  opening  was  fixed  a  piece  of  paper 
thick  enough  to  etop  most  of  the  light,  and  only  allow  as  much  to  pass 
as  wotdd  give  a  decided  bnt  not  deep  photoitraphio  impreesioa. 
Three  long,  narrow,  parallel  openings  were  cut  in  the  paper;  one 
opening  was  left  clear  to  the  sky,  the  next  was  covered  with 
ene  tiJcbieas  of  tissne  paper,  and  the  third  with  two  thicknesses 
of  tinac  paper.  There  was  thus  prodnced  three  parallel  bars  of 
different  brightness  on  a  uniform  and  darker  ground.  Beniitive  wet 
plates  were  prepared  in  the  ntnat  way  on  gloss,  uul  opaline  black  &lat«a ; 
leroes  the  front  ct  the  iilatet,  and  atmoet  in  contact  with  the  collodion, 
was  fixed  a  horizontal  nar  of  thin  blackened  metal,  in  snch  a  position 
that  it  would  ercaa  the  hnage  ot  Uie  laminoDS  ban  in  the  camera.  The 
phctographs,  after  exposure,  were  developed  in  the  usual  way,  and  it 
was  fonnd  that  the  shadow  cut  by  the  horizontal  opaque  bar  was  not 
beutded  by  straight  lines,  but  the  ends  ot  all  the  bright  bars  projected 
into  the  shadow,  and  the  brighter  the  bar  the  farther  it  projected.  I 
had  no  means  nf  measuring  aocnrately  the  bar  and  its  shadow,  but 
thwe  seema  bnt  little  doubt  that  the  bright  bar  extended  nndenieath 
the  opaque  bar,  whilst  the  edge  of  the  darker  gronnd  at  the  side  of  the 
bright  bus  gave  the  correct  Ime  of  the  shadow. 

Sow  this  extension  of  the  bright  bars  could  not  have  been  eansed 
by  the  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  as  this  result  was  always 

SDt  whether  glaas  or  opwiue  black  plates  wore  used.  Nor  could  it  have 
ten  caused  oy  the  obhque  pencils  referred  to  by  Lord  Lindsay  and 
Mr.  A.  C.  Ranyard,  because,  the  opaque  bar  being  close  to  the  oollodion, 
these  pencils  eould  not  get  nndemeath. 

The  natural  oonolnaion  seems  to  be  that  this  extension  of  the  bri^t 
bars  mnst  have  been  caused  by  some  molecular  refleotion  takmg  place 
hi  the  oollodion. 

This  form  of  irradiation  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  irradia- 
tion nrodnoed  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  as  the  latter  is 
simply  a  sort  of  haze  sarrounding  the  bright  object,  extending  some 
distance  from  it,  and  gradually  fadinz  away,  whilst  the  former  extend* 
every  short  distance  and  baa  a  well-marked  outline,  though  not  so 
sharp  as  those  parts  of  the  image  where  there  is  no  irradiation.  The 
irratuation  proi^ced  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  and 
some  forms  of  irradiation  due  to  the  imperfections  of  thelene,  though 
btal  to  aitistio  photography  yet  do  not  interfere  much  with  tts 
Nisntifio  Talne,  aa  they  do  not  aSeet  the  aoonraoy  of  outline,  though 


they  do  aCFeot  the  oleamess  of  the  photograph.  Moleoolar  irradiation, 
on  the  other  hand,  whilst  It  losfcely  atfecta  artistio  photography,  is 
fStal  to  scientific  accuracy. 

The  manner  of  preventing  this  Utter  form  of  irradiation  has  been 
aheady  pointed  oul^  namalr,  by  rednoinf|  the  mtenaity  al  the  light 
falling  on  the  sensitive  sarEaoe  to  only  that  necessary  to  prodnoe  a 
distinct  impressicm.  In  artistic  pbotography  this  is  almost  never 
poeaible,  on  aocouDt  of  the  diflTerent  amount  of  light  on  the  difforeot 
parts  of  the  subject,  while  for  ecientiflc  purposes  this  may  almost 
always  be  done.  The  imperfections  of  the  image  due  to  the  lens  seam 
to  be  as  various  as  the  forms  of  leases ;  one  lens  used  in  the  uperimsnt 
fa,n  a  onrioos  double  hazy-imago  of  the  bright  object.  When  flu 
image  is  near  the  centre  of  the  "Geld"  the  double  image  fits  over  th« 
true  image,  producing  an  efiiect  somewhat  similar  to,  and  was  at  first 
mist^en  for,  the  eseot  of  refieetion  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  At 
first  this  doable  image  iraa  somewhat  puzzling,  as  it  always  made  its 
appearanoe  even  when  opaque  plate*  were  used.  The  two  images  were, 
however,  afterwards  separated  by  bringing  the  true  image  near  the 
outaide  of  the  "field,"  when  the  true  image  and  its  doable  were  photo- 
graphed alon^ide  of  each  other. 

The  foUowmg  simple  experiment  illustrates  this  raolecalar  form 
of  irradiation,  and  shows  bow  mnch  the  definition  of  the  image  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  surfaoe  which  receives  it ; — Tidw  a  camera  obacnra 
and  throw  the  image  on  eome  translnoent  substanoe,  snch  as  opal  riasa; 
paint  a  small  part  of  the  glass  with  some  opaque  white  substanoe,  %ing 
mtoths  "field"  some  brUltaaUy-illnminated  subject,  such  ae  branehee 
of  treea  against  the  sky,  and  examine  the  image  from  the  lens  side  of 
the  gla*^  whm  it  will  be  found  that  the  image  over  the  opal  glass  is 
hazy  and  iudiabinot,  whilst  the  part  of  the  image  on  the  paint  shines 
out  brilliant  and  sharp.  John  AlTKSH 

Damdc,  FalHrli,  N.B.,  June  16,  1874. 


A  Niw  HuxvxviMO  BAitoKiTau. 

W.  H.  STSinaD,  UB,  Btnml,  London. 
Thi  histny  of  the  aneroid  barometer  is  simple.  During  the  war  is 
Egypt  M.  Cont^,  Professor  of  the  Aerostatioal  School  at  Ueudcn,  near 
Paris,  made  several  balloon  ascents  in  Egypt,  and  found  the  ordjuary 
barometer  eubject  to  so  mnch  oscillation  as  to  be  uselees.  He  then, 
in  1T08,  turned  bis  attention  to  making  one  altogether  of  metal,  in  which 
the  atmosphere  should  act  upon  a  vacaum  box  the  lid  of  which  was 
kept  diatMided  by  sprii^  inside.  The  baiometer  of  M.  Contd  waa 
never  very  euccessfal,  and  is  now  entirely  disoatded  in  favour  of  that 
of  M.  Vidi,  who,  in  quite  a  different  way,  oarried  <nit  the  principle  <rf 
atmospheric  presenre  ao^g  upon  a  vacnnm  chamber.  Vidi'e  barometer 
is  the  aneroid  now  in  common  use.  The  finest  instruments  an  mads  in 
London,  and  are  sometimes  as  small  as  a  pocket  watch,  while  ths^  are 
extremely  seusitiveL  By  intelligently  observing  them  phoh^rajJieis 
may  take  advantage  of  ttiis  great  aensitiver.eaa  by  being  able  to  forecast, 
many  hours  in  advance,  the  weather  to  be  enjoyed  or  dreaded.  But  it 
is  not  merely  as  a  weather  glass  that  the  aneroid  is  useful  to  a  photo- 
grapher. It  also  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful  pocket  companions  a 
tourist  photographer  can  posaeaa ;  for  it  indicates  with  precision  the 
exact  height  to  which  he  has  ascended  during  his  peregrinations.  By 
well-understood  principles,  and  aooording  to  known  mica,  every  ascent 
OS  deacent  from  the  point  of  observation  is  attended  by  a  rise  or  fall  o( 
the  indicator. 

In  the  pocket  barometer  whtoh  has  oalled  forth  these  remariu  Mr. 
Steward  has  introduced  several  valuable  features.  We  particularly 
direct  attention  to  the  adjustment  of  the  inches  circle,  in  which  the 
range  is  limited  from  27  to  31 .  This  apparently  limited  range  affords 
Uie  great  advantage  of  the  amallaet  movement  of  the  hand  being  eaaily 
seen;  fwtheindioationa  arathns  magmBed  toafargreatereztentthas 
could  possibly  be  the  case  if  the  soale  had  been  graduated,  aa  it  is  in 
many  barometers,  down  to  23  inohes,  when  the  divisions  of  the  ssale 
become  so  mnch  reduoed  as  to  necesslte  the  use  of  an  eyepiece  to  note 
accurately  the  rarious  indioations. 

The  altitude  scale  of  this  barometer  is  so  oonstructed  that  variationa 
at  ten  feet  in  height  can  be  distinctly  read  by  the  nnuded  vision ;  and 
the  eicellenoe  of  the  fitting,  combined  with  the  large  divisions  trf  the 
scale,  render  it  easy  to  compute  the  precise  height  not  merely  of  a 
mountain  but  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms  in  the  house  in  which  the 
observation  is  made.  Hence  its  value  as  a  pocket  companion  during  a 
photograpbio  oampaign,  or  even  during  a  short  walk  in  an  nnevan 
district  ef  the  country.  Mr.  Steward'e  barometer,  which  is  also 
graduated  to  indicate  the  depth  of  the  deepest  mines  aa  well  aa  the 
height  ol  monntMaa,  ahenld  be  aa  popular  aa  it  is  nssfuL  ^  '  *" 
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Jedtngs  of  Somtm, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETT  OF  FRANCE. 
At  ■  mMtiiig  ol  thii  SodeW,  held  on  the  Qth  nit.,  the  ahiir  wu  oocn- 
pied  hy  M.  Balurd  (of  the  liutLtnte),  PrMideot. 

A  letter  wu  roul  inviting  the  Society  to  take  part  in  the  International 
Congreu  on  0«ogr>pbickl  ScieDoee,  to  be  held  in  Fuia  in  the  apring  of 
next  yeu". 

M.  Piqnie,  photographeT,  of  Froysi,  forwarded  to  the  Society  »  uunple 
of  an  albameniaed  paper  print  ooloared  with  pnlveriled  dry  ooloDn. 
Hia  mode  of  operatiog,  by  whioh  he  layi  he  obtaini  with  great  apeed 
effaota  that  are  only  alowly  reaohad  with  the  bmih  and  wet  oolonra  in  the 
ordintu?  way,  ii  lunply  thi«  :^The  tnrface  of  the  albumeiuisd  paper  i* 
abraded  by  rnbbinK  it  with  powdered  cnttleUsh  bone  nudel  the  fiDger. 
The  parti  to  be  retoaohed  becomEng  thui  "matt"  the  djy  oolonn  can 
be  applied  with  a  itump  of  elder  pith  or  very  loft  oork.  Where  rigorona 
effect*  are  wanted,  aa  in  aooeuonet,  the  Bnifaoe  may  be  abrhded  with  » 
knife.  China  ink  i«  not  be  naed  at  all  in  thia  prooet*.  The  proof 
done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  ihowed  what  might  be  effected  in  thia 

A  number  of  pamphlets  having  been  duly  tabled,  and  the  donon 
thanked. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  go  through  the  foreign  jonmala.  Fint 
amongit  matters  of  intereat  were  the  annonnaementa  of  the  formation  of 
the  Belgian  Society  and  the  organiaation  of  the  Amiterdam  Exhibition, 
already  known  to  our  readera. 

With  referenoe  to  Lord  Lindiay'i  ttareh  dry  proceat,  which,  aooording 
to  onr  contemporary,  ia  to  be  oaed  by  that  gentleman  in  photographins 
the  trantit  of  Venna,  and  which  ia  reoommended  for  the  itability  which 

aVea  to  the  film,  and  the  abeeoce  of  conlxMting  and  expanding 
mciea  in  varying  temperatnrei, 

M.  A.  UaBTIK  aaid.  that  the  starch  now  ninally  obtainable  was  rios 
starab— a  kind  totally  nnBtted,  from  its  prodncing  a  olotchy  or  grannlar 
deposit,  for  the  parpoee  of  a  preaervativa.  Wheaten  starch  alone  onght 
to  M  oaed  if  good  resnlti  were  to  be  looked  fur. 

The  Cbaibiun  sngcested  that  M.  Martin  ahoald  write  to  Lord 
Lindaay  for  fuller  detaDa  of  hia  prooeia,  which,  from  the  deacription  in 
the  Enslish  paper,  appeared  to  be  one  poaiessing  great  advantage*  for 
■oientifla  photography. 

M.  Davamiji  moved  that  three  additional  memben  be  added  to  the 
oommittee  of  administration,  whioh,  he  aaid,  was  too  small.  Other 
occnpations  often  prevented  memben  from  attending,  so  that  somstimea 
they  had  not  a  quomm. 

The  members  agreed  to  the  motion, 

M.  Davahnb  then  proceeded  to  read  a  leiuthy  eommnnieation  whioh 
had  bean  reoaived  from  U.  Rodrignea,  of  Os)>on.  It  may  be  in  the 
reoolleotion  of  our  readen  that  this  photographar  forwarded  at  the  end 
of  last  year  a  sealed  packet,  which  he  desired  to  have  plaoed  in  the 
archives  of  the  Society  till  such  time  aa  he  gave  anthonty  to  have  it 
opened.  That  authority  had  now  been  given,  and  the  commnnioation 
was  fonnd  to  be  a  deacription  of  a  process  in  printers'  ink  based 
on  the  employment  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  thin  platce  of  tin.  The 
paper  ia  far  too  long  to  embody  in  thia  report,  but  tAksabjeat  ia  one  to 
which  wo  may  retnm,  as  it  appears  to  be  at  least  an  ingeniona  applica- 
tion of  the  art. 

The  report  of  the  exhibition  waa  then  brought  up  by  M.  Gobert. 
From  it  we  learn  that  a  great  silver  medal  has  been  given  to  M. 
Bootsillon,  the  manager  of  MM.  Gonpil's  works,  and  tbat  forty- 
five  other  medals  or  honourable  mentions  have  been  bestowed  by 
the  Societv.  Amongst  these  there  are  the  names  of  W.  Bedford 
(medal),  W.  England  (rappel  dt  medaOU),  D.  Hedges,  of  Lytham 
(medal),  Mr.  Johnion,  London  (medal),  and  Mr.  Woodbnry  (medal). 
Messrs.  Brownri^,  of  Dnblin,  and  Dist^  of  Leven,  Fife,  have  received 
bononrable  mention.  Exhibitors  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  amongst  the  medallists  is  a  gentleman  hailing  from  Xiflis,  in 
Russian  (^rgia.  The  list  ia  indeed  Burpriain^ly  ooamopolitsn,  and 
affords  a  very  oood  gauge  ot  the  esteem  m  whioh  the  Paris  Society  ia 
held  all  over  tM  world— a  moat  marked  oontraat  to  the  miserable 
abortion  whioh  here  in  Lcmdon  ia  snchanunoonscianable  time  in  taking 
itself  off  the  taoa  of  the  earth. 

H.  DlVAttNl  showed  ft  proof  which  bad  beoone  complete^  faded 
through  being  kept  a  long  time  in  a  cellar  dnring  the  war.  It  waa  a 
valoable  memorial  to  the  family  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  they  had 
sent  it  to  him,  asking  if  it  could  be  revived.  Be<wUing  some  ezperi- 
manta  of  M.  A.  Girara  be  had  essayed  the  tsak,  and  members  wonld 
see  that  he  had  aucoeeded.  Without  being  absolutely  perfect,  the 
reprodaation  gave  a  very  presentable  print. 

M.    QoBKBT  said  he  bod  to  point  out  a  fact  of  the  s 


mind,  a*  in  M.  Davanne'a,  that  the  lens  often  sees  what  the  ^e  caniuit. 
Much  to  his  satisfaction  the  original  writing  came  out  clear  and  •harp 
on  the  plate  under  that  of  the  forger. 

The  CuAiKiUN  said  that  tbe  pablio  usually  aaw  in  photography 
nothing  bat  a  means  of  taking  portraita  and  landacapea,  while  tmtj 
day  saw  it  beoominE  of  more  valne  in  sdentific  inquiries  to  whi^  its 
exactitude,  its  rapidity,  and  its  peculiar  qualities  mads  it  a  most 
neoessaiy  adjnnct.  How  many  illegible  nuonacrints  might  be  givaa  to 
the  carious  and  the  learned  if  they  were  only  dedphwed  by  photo- 
graphy I 

In  presenting  some  prinb  ol  pictures  taken  by  him  at  Hioe,  M. 
DAVAini  ente^  into  a  lengthened  aooount  of  his  experiences-  Hi* 
object,  he  said,  was  to  draw  intention  to  the  qualities,  and  also  to  soms 
of  the  failings,  of  the  lens  he  employed— in  reality,  to  make  a  pretext 
for  asking  optidans  to  improve  the  excellence*  itill  further,  to  correct 


altered.  He  had  effaced,  by  means  of  one  ot  those  preparations  known 
as  "  encrivoire,"  the  writing  expressing  the  sum  originally  drawn  on 
ttie  cheque,  and  had  replaced  it  with  a  much  higher  amount,  Chemical 
uulnis  had  given  only  incomplete  remits.  The  idea  then  occurred  to 
M.  Gobert  to  photogniph  this  forged  oheque,  it  having  been  in  his 


Ballmeyer's  wide-angle  rectilinear — a  name  it 
gave  straight  lines  and  embraced  <nnder  lynitation*}  an  an^a  of  SO*. 
After  deacribing  the  lens,  ha  prooeedad  to  say  tbat  using  it  in  it*  form 
•a  delivered  he  fonnd  it  viduable  for  giving  almost  panoramic  viewa  of 
a  subject,  in  which  way  it  was  very  bandy,  supeiseding  the  dnmsy 
panoramio  appuatus,  which  a  tonriat  cannot  often  carry.  Witli  the 
iront  of  a  bnilding  or  any  plane  snrfaoe  the  reralta  were  not,  in  «m 
point  ot  view,  *o  good ;  for,  though  the  lines  were  straight,  the  sharp- 
ness, even  with  t'Se  smiileat  stop,  decreased  rapidly  from  Uie  centra  to 
With  ft  landscape  it  waa  a  comparatively  licht  matter 


iharpneas  might  then  be  pretty  genenlly  diffused ;  thus  the  lens  waa 
admirable  for  receding  views,  such  as  street  scenes,  narrow  gorgaa,  or 
interiors.  Tbe  great  sbortnes*  of  fooos  exaggMkted  the  perspective  a 
litUe,  but  to  that  phott^pwihera  were  aoouatomed.  M.  Davanne'a  viaw* 
warsofthia  order,  taken  at  Monaco,  Mentona,  YillaFraBca,  Ae.;aDdniie 
of  the  Moorish  talon  of  Osnend  Cfaauiy's  wife^  in  Algiers,  dime  bf  U. 
Msgny,  waa  a  particulariy  good  example  of  diffienltiea  overeonM. 
Faning  on,  M.  Davanue  spoke  of  the  great  advantage  wbieh  he  touiul 
from  the  two  combinations  of  lens> 
different  focus.  Thus  the  front  o 
views  with  the  large  stop.    The  sh 

welL  Whether  tbe  fault  was  inherent  in  its  eonstmotion  or  n_.  „ 
Davanne  oould  not  tell,  but  it  doe*  not  oover  at  all  aatisfactorily.  It 
waa  quite  oeceasary  for  the  wanderiiiK  artist  to  have  lanaes  of  di&iereiit 
focal  lengtha,  and  ne  summed  up  his  oonduaiona  on  the  matter  by  tmj- 
ing  tbat  he  would  like  a  landec^ie  lens  whioh  wonld  oover  a  squ*r* 
glass  of  wliicb  the  sides  would  be  dooble  lAs  focal  length  of  the  len^ 
and  that  wiUt  sta^Jght  lines  and  even  lifting ;  and  that  thia  Icoka  aliould 
be  oomposad  of  two  combin»tions  ot  dSEuent  focal  lengths  atsoding  to 
each  other  aa  five  to  threes  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  lens,  h*  said,  nearly  mot 
all  theaa  requirements.^  and  he  only  hoped  it  might  be  made  to  do  ao 
more  perfectly-  He  did  not  wish  to  lay  down  an  arbitrary  rule,  but 
simply  to  give  some  idea  of  the  lines  upon  whioh  such  perfecting  ihonld 

M.  A.  iSAXim  said  tJiat  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  diaphraeu 
wonld  correct  aome  faulta  of  the  compound  lens.  Hence,  when  the 
lines  were  barrel-shaped  the  diqihrsgm  wsa  too  tar  bvta  the  back  lana^ 
and  when  it  was  too  near  the  revoee  effect  wss  produesd.  Diapbrsgnia 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  movable  backwards  and  forwarda. 

M.  LucPHi  said  that  M.  Dariot  had  made  a  case  of  eight  Isstses, 
usable  singly  or  as  doublets,  which  appeared  to  him  capable  of  meeting 
all  the  conceivable  requirement*  of  tourists.  He,  at  leaat,  had  never 
met  a  difficulty  which  these  Darlob  oombinationi  did  not  enable  him  to 


lenses  composing  this  doublet  beiuK  of 
nt  one^  wbicb  ia  the  longer,  gave  fine 
le  shorter-focussed  leo*  did  not  woi^  ia 


M.  DAVAHtn  replied  that  be  had  used  the  Dariot  set,  and  used  then 
still;  bat  tbe  lenaes  in  it  numbered  eight,  wheress  he  wanted  to  gain 
his  end  with  only  two,  or,  at  most,  a  tBrd  might  be  added  to  meet  ex- 
ceptional emergencies.  He  thought  opticians,  when  aware  of  the  want, 
were  not  likely  to  be  Img  in  supplying  it. 

M.  DxapAQDiB  recalled  a  statement  ne  had  made  ft  few  month*  ago  ss 
to  a  prooe**  ot  retouching  specially  adapted  for  entargementa,  aitd 
stated  that  since  then  he  had  so  simplified  his  modiu  operandi  that  any 
one  could  do  the  work.  He  wiahed  tbe  Society  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  try  and  report  apon  it. 

The  meeting  decided  to  send  the  process  to  the  ordinaty  testing 
committee. 

M.  IiAHPHiremsiked  that  the  joumidscoDtainedft  crowd  of  prooegses 
of  this  kind,  whioh,  when  practical  men  tried  them,  were  often  found 
worthlesa,  although  it  might  not  always  be  so.  He  then  proceeded  to 
cite  instances,  mentioning,  amongst  failures,  the  nnmerons  attempts  to 
accelerate  or  suppl 

M.  DiVAHHR  sai    . 
in  iU  BvBtiin.    It  published 
responsibility  of  tbe  writers. 

M.  Casette  exhibited  a  print  burnisher,  whioh  the  member*  said  WH 
very  aimilar  to  one  *hown  in  December  but  year  by  M.  Gailleminot. 
After  some  oommeudations  on  its  working  and  thanks,  tbs  meatp^  wsa 


)ty  did  not  guarantee  everything  roistered 
whatever  was  interesting,  but  only  on  the 
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FmavCr  Posirm  Papks.  — Moisi  Pu-m. 
Ttnava  Tosiim  Pafxb.— I  apoka  io  a  iwwat  letter  of  tha  ungnei- 
tioDftble  BdTBDUf^  retnltiDg  from  tfaU  tr««tment.  To  fnma  paper  is 
■  troableaome  affair,  if  the  rigbi  va;  to  do  it  be  not  properly  uuder- 
ttood ;  if  nndsntood,  Uie  tronblo  is  so  littla  ai  not  to  be  worth  (peak- 
ing of.  Even  bere,  whera  fnming  ii  nnirenal,  many  manage  the 
operatioD  on  bad  plana,  and  u  take  mnob  uoneceuaiy  trouble. 

ThB  fnming  arrangements  OQgbt  alwayt  to  be  so  planned  tbat  the 
p^MT  oaa  be  fnmed  witbont  tbe  need  to  handle  it  after  drying.  To 
aooompliah  this  the  paper  abonld  be  dried  in  tha  fnming-box  itaelf,  and 
then,  whan  wanted,  the  baain  of  ammonia  ia  aimply  pat  in,  the  door 
ahnt,  and,  as  aoon  as  tbe  fuming  ia  fioiahed,  tbe  door  ia  opened,  tbe 
ammoaia  removed,  and  the  door  1^  opm,  ao  that  tbe  paper  may  air. 
I  need  not  describe  tbe  box  «nit*b!e  for  both  drying  and  fnming,  as  an  . 
.  exo^ent  ammgement  was  deaorihed  and  figured  in  yonr  columns  by  { 
Mr.  Tunny,  I  think,  in  1S73.  One  thing  is  to  be  obaerred— the  door 
of  the  box  ahonld  alwaya  be  left  open  when  not  in  nae,  ao  that  it  may  be 
thoronghly  eleared  of  ammonia  fumea,  leat  the  paper  be  affected  vhUtt 
drying,  and  before  it  is  intended  to  apply  tbe  ammonia  gaa. 

My  box  somewhat  resemblea,  but  not  entirely,  that  deaoribad  in  your 
page*  by  Mr.  Tnnny,  and  I  think  ia  better  in  this  reapeot — that  the 
docir,  instead  of  opening  sideways,  ia  &wt«ned  by  "atrap  binge*"  to 
the  top,  so  that,  when  opened,  it  Ilea  flat  on  the  top,  and  is  completely 
out  of  the  way.  The  top  ia  mortised  into  the  aide*  with  two  tebatea, 
ao  that  tbe  jointa  cannot  open  and  let  in  light.  The  paper,  after  diying, 
can  be  left  in  nntil  wanted,  even  in  a  brightly-lighted  room.  Tbe  back 
ahould  alao  open,  both  to  aooelerate  the  drying  of  the  paper  and  to  g^  | 
rid  more  rapidly  and  oompletaly  of  tbe  ammonia  fnmea. 

fuming  bai  two  very  great  adTantagea  independently  of  the  fauprore-  | 
ment  to  tha  print,  and  tba«e  adrantagea  are  so  important  that  it  would  ' 
be  worth  while  to  uaa  it  for  them  alone ;  yet  these  two  adrantages  I 
haTa  Dowbere  seen  mentioned. 

Tbe  first  advantage  ia  that  the  time  of  jtoating  the  paper  on  the  halh  i* 
wry  mtieh  thorlaud.  Id  the  te^b-books  it  is  generally  directed  to  float 
(brae  to  font  minntea,  and  aand-glaaaea  are  often  uaed  to  time.  I  find 
that  with  a  fifty-grain  bath  kal/-a-mintite  in  hot  weather  and  one  in 
cold  on  tbe  bath  is  ample.  Tbe  saving  of  time  ia,  therefore,  about 
tbtee  minutea  to  each  piece  senaitiaed,  and  in  senaitiaing  tan  or  twenty 
piece*  there  ia  a  clear  economy  of  half-an-bour  or  an  hour'a  time.  Tbe 
printing-bath  is  much  laas  fouled  and  alao  leaa  aibanated.  Probably 
thia  leaa  exhaoation  of  the  bath  make*  np  for  the  difference  between  the 
naa  of  a  thirty-  and  of  a  flFty-grain  bath.  Thia  difference,  indeed,  when 
the  improvement  to  tbe  printa  ia  couaidered,  is  not  worth  regarding  ; 
bat  if  it  were,  I  think  the  shorter  floating  wonld  make  np  for  it. 

The  aaoond  advantage  is  that  if  tbe  paper  is  to  be  fnmed  it  may  be 
pr^red  in  snob  a  way  that  it  will  keep  for  weeks  and  months — aa, 
for  example,  by  tha  nae  of  tartario  acid  in  tbe  manner  which  I  proposed 
iu  yonr  eolnmna  two  or  three  years  ago.  Paper  that  is  to  be  eipoaed 
to  the  alkaline  fnmae  of  ammonia  may  be  prepared  on  a  very  acid  bath 
without  in^ry  to  the  final  result,  becanse  the  aoidity  is  perfectly 
iSEDoved  by  the  fuming. 

Here,  then,  an  three  distinct  advantages  gained  by  the  fuming : — 
Knt,  and  chief,  a  better  print ;  saoond,  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  an 
ut^deotal  preterratioti  of  the  poeitive  bath ;  and,  thirdly,  the  facilita- 
tion of  the  nae  of  a  paper  that  will  keep.  These  far  mors  than 
eoonterbalanoe  tbe  tronble  incident  to  fnming — a  trouble  which,  wiUi 
Ecod  arrangements,  become  wholly  inaigniflcant. 

_  Probably  one  reason  why  ammonia  faming  is  lees  praotiaed  on  your 
■ide  of  tbe  Atlantic  than  it  abonld  be  lie*  in  the  absurd  directiona  that 
:  have  been  given  for  the  details  of  tbe  prooes*.  I  have  aeen  recom- 
:  nmded,  for  example,  to  fnme  the  paper  from  twenty  to  thirty  minntea, 
vheieaa,  if  tbe  box  be  small  and  tbe  ammonia  atrong  (as  it  should  be), 
jCvr  fiunuU*  ia  the  time  I  find  answers  beaL  With  a  larger  box  a  little 
more  time  may  be  giren,  and,  of  oonrse,  if  tbe  ammonia  be  weak  the 
™e  most  be  proportionately  inoreaaed.  A  long  fuming  interferes  with 
to*  toning,  and  may  evui  injnre  the  texture  of  tbe  paper. 

^^Mn  the  operation  is  conducted  as  I  have  described,  tha  albumen 
'a'^*^  "^  '^  finished  print  i*  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired ;  the  short 
OntbgMi  the  fifty-grain  bath  aeta  it  perfectly.  It  is  tobealso^emem- 
*'^  ti>at  the  aotion  ot  tiia  silver  nitrate  on  the  albnmsn  does  not 
*'*<*(rit7*t(9  on  rsmoval  from  the  batb,  bnl^  ii  then  incompletely 


may  ocntlnue  whilst  the  paper  is  moiat.  Directions  given  alio  err 
almost  always  in  not  expbuning  this  shorter  floating  aa  being  oonduoive 
to  tbe  excellence  of  tbe  prints. 

The  toning  of  fumed  printa  is  conducted  in  the  aame  manner  aa  with 
unfumed.  But  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  say  that  when  on  acetate 
bath  ia  uaed  it  ia,  I  think,  alwaya  a  miatake  to  nae  it  within  tweuty- 
fcnr  hours  after  mixing,  even  if  mixed  warm.  It  will  tone  in  a  much 
aborter  time  than  that;  but  the  tones  are  certainly  finer  when  the  bath 
has  been  kept  for  not  lea*  thou  a  day. 

In  looking  over  aome  remarks  on  toning-batha  in  two  well-known 
text-books  lately  I  was  amused  at  the  extreme  diversity  of  opinion  ex. 
preased.  The  one  anthority  declared  that  a  bming-bath  was  newr  in 
order  for  nae  until  it  had  completely  lost  its  original  yellow  ehade. 
The  other  affirmed  that  when  a  toning-bath  lost  its  yellow  shade  it  was 
an  indication  that  it  had  passed  into  an  inactive  condition  and  needed 
more  gold  solution. 

2toiil  Plates.— During  the  past  year  or  two  a  good  deal  has  been  said 
of  tbe  honey -glycerina  process  and  other  methods  by  which  a  plate  is 
kept  wet  for  half-a-day.  I  was  myself  at  one  time  an  earnest  votaiy 
of  tbe  honey-glycerine  process,  and  made,  certainly,  a  hundred  or 
more  plates  by  it  in  the  field.  My  first  trials  were  on  some  baildinga, 
and  these  u^ativea  printed  very  nicety.  I  then  took  a  number  of 
laudacape^  and  laid  tbe  nagativea  aaide  to  be  printed  in  tbe  winter ; 
bat  tbe  printa  were  rather  disappointing,  although  the  negatives  looked 
very  promising.  New,  after  an  interval,  when  I  compare  these  older 
results  with  those  siuoe  obtsiued  by  tbe  chloro- bromide  process,  I  find 
tbe  sdvantage  altogether  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  latter.  The  best  chloro- 
bromide  n^ative*  aie  of  a  grade  altogether  higher  than  tbe  best  boney> 
glyoerinc  Some  of  the  chloro-bromide  plates  that  I  consider  only 
tolerable  are  aa  good  as  the  best  hoaey-glycerina.  Mauy  subjects  can 
be  anooeaafully  attempted  with  the  one  with  which  the  other  cannot 
cope  at  all.     It  ia  a  waate  ot  time  to  work  with  any  bnt  a  fliat-olasa 

When  a  wet  plate  is  wanted  to  be  kept  for  aeveral  bonis  it  ahonld  be 
passed  through  a  ten-grain  batb  of  silver  nitrate  after  having  been  pre- 
pared in  the  regular  way.  A  atrip  of  blotting-board  an  inch  wide 
should  have  an  edge  of  an  eigblb  of  an  inch  turned  np,  and  thia  edge 
should  be  slipped  under  tbe  edge  of  the  plate.  As  mnch  water  ahonld 
be  added  to  tbe  collodion  aa  it  will  bear  without  making  crapy  linea. 
With  a  porona  film — auch  aa  is  obtained  with  a  watery  collodion — bathed 
with  a  pure  bath  nncontaminated  with  tbe  impuritiea  which  gather  in 
an  ordinary  batb,  the  plate  will  keep  for  a  long  time.  The  chief 
danger  remaining  ia  of  marbled  staina,  sometimes  called  "  oyater-sbell '' 
marka.  These  are  caused  by  the  re-aheorption  by  the  film  of  bath 
solution  that  haa  collected  at  tbe  lower  edge  of  tbe  film.  Some  yeais 
ago  I  hit  upon  the.plan  of  bending  a  piece  of  blotting,  board  ao  that  its 
edge  should  psss  under  the  edge  of  tbe  plate  and  touch  tbe  edge  of  the 
film.  This  I  found  to  be  a  most  cxoellent  plan  whenever  the  plate  was 
to  be  kept  more  than  the  naual  time.  Some  year*  since  I  sent  a  print 
from  an  8  K  10  negative  to  the  Editors  ot  this  Journal  which  had  been 
kept  three  houra  between  aenritiaing  and  developing,  and  in  the  interval 
waa  carried  twelve  miles  without  any  other  protection  than  tbe  above. 
The  slide  wo*  not  wrapped  in  a  wet  towel,  as  is  often  done.  The  nega- 
tive was  excellent.  Iliis,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  limit  attainable 
in  that  way ;  for  when  an  interval  ot  three  hours  and  a-balf  was  tried 
the  negative  showed  drying  spots  in  development.      M.  Cabet  Lea. 

PhUaddphia,  JuM  22,  1874.        _ 

Medallists  or  the  Fbench  ExHmrnoN  ot  PHOTOORAFHa.— Alcohol 

IN    THB    Phihtifo.Bate,— Specuow    PoBTRArra.  —  Htoibfe. — 

CoLOUKiN'o  wiTK  Dkt  Powdess. — New  Tbeatibkb. — Stakch  Pbo- 

cx8a.~RE3n>Biiia  Faded  PaiEm.— Pkttdbe  Vaanish. — MonrcBE 

ra  pBiHTiKa. 

The  last  nninber  of  the  Btdietia  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Fruice 

contains  a  list  of  those  exhibitors  to  whom  medals  and  bcnonnible 

mentiona  have  been  awarded  for  worka  aent  by  them  to  tbe  Society's 

exhibition,  now  open  in  tbe  Paloia  da  I'lndustrie.     Tbe  bigbest  award, 

viz.,  a  large  silverlnedal,  has  been  given  to  H.  Ronaaelon,  the  manager 

of  MM.  Gonpil's  eatablisbment  at  AsniAres,  near  Paris.     There  can  he 

no  doubt  about  tbe  jnatioe  of  thia  award  when  we  remember  that  to 

the  persevering  laboura,  good  taste,  and  ingenuity  of  this  gentletnau 

are  due  the  auecessfnl  introduotion  into  oommeroe  ot  Mr.  Woodbury's 

processes  ot  printing  in  pigments,  and  photo-engraving— the  two  bast 

procesie*  known  at  present  for  prodndng  penuuMBt  phMognphie  prints 
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1^  fHf-^.n!Afl  mttat.  Kawevtr  right  in  principls  a  proc«u  m*y  be,  it 
r«qniraB  ■  tnftn  of  tbii  aort,  bMked  by  a  moneyed  Una,  to  gnpple  with 
•U  tha  pCBCtiul  detail*  of  manipQlaticni  vhich  are  necaatary  to  carry  it 
out  on  a  large  acale  ;  and  tlie  mors  credit  ii  doe  to  U.  Bonaaeloa  when 
ve  call  to  mind  the  failnre*  which  bad  prenonily  attended  the  attempt 
to  intiodaoe  the  Woodbnry  proccu  in  England  in  the  hand*  of  two 
differamt  compaaiei,  and  in  Farii  in  the  haoda  of  Mr.  Bingham.  Beaidea 
which,  to  M.  Bonaaelon  ii  dne  the  discoTsry  of  an  abaolote  novelty  in 
prau^le  in  connection  with  Mr.  Woodbury'*  photo-engraving  proceu, 
inaamnch  aa  he  ha*  inbatitnted  for  the  aand  which  that  gentleman 
nux^  with  hi*  bicbromated  geladna,  in  order  to  get  an  ink-bolding 
aarfaoe  in  the  plate,  a  ohemioal  agent  which  it  lenaitive  to  light,  and 
which  givea  a  grain  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  light  baa 
acted.  All  this  lia*  been  well  nnderatood  by  the  jury,  and  they  bave 
awarded  to  M.  Rouaielon  the  bigbeit  medal  in  conaegnence. 

Amongst  the  other  medalli«t*  bnt  very  few  English  name*  appear, 
which  i*  a  matter  of  regret,  linoe  the  exhibition  i«  the  fineit  in  Ennipe, 
and  attended  by  the  largest  number  nf  vititora.  Tbeae  ire— Bedford, 
England,  Jobnton,  Woodbnry,  and  the  lew  known  name*  of  D,  Hedgea, 
of  Lytham,  and  Brownrigg,  of  Dnblin.  How  ie  it  that  onr  leading 
London  portraitiita  either  did  not  exhibit  at  all,  or  exhilnted  nothing 
worthy  of  an  award  T  No  other  civiliied  country  bnt  England  ia  in  eo 
•ftraordinary  a  predicament  ai  to  be  tho*  nnworthily  repreeented  in 
pbotognphicportraitnreiQtheleadingpbotographicexhibitionof  Enrope. 

Whilit  on  the  anhjact  of  pbotogr^ihie  exhibitione  let  me  lemind  the 
reader  that  on  Sept.  14  will  be  opened  one  at  Amiterdam,  nnder  the 
direotion  of  the  Society,  "Arti  et  AaueiHa."  It  will  doee  at  tha  end 
ol  October,  Froofi  will  be  in  tramaa,  bnt  withont  glaaaea.  No  re- 
tonched  or  oolodnd  proofa  will  be  admitted,  and  none  that  have  been 
publicly  exhibited  before.  Addreu,  "A  la  Camiwton  DirtelrUt  tU 
F&cpotitioit,  d  laSocttUArtietAnualio),  Amtltrdam,"  before  the  end  of 
Jnly. 

M.  £.  Tbierree,  of  Breilea  (Oiae),  strongly  recommend*  the  additim 
of  alcohol  to  tbe  printing-bath,  aa  aiding  to  coagnlate  the  albnmen  and 
give  vigorons  proof*,  whilst  it  keep*  the  bath  bright. 

An  aoimymona  writer  in  tbe  Monitevr  put*  bia  profeaiional  brethren 
of  the  camera  on  tbeir  gnard  againat  penona  who  call  at  a  atndio  to 
have  their  portraits  taken,  and  order  a  ipeoimen  print  to  be  tent  to 
tiieir  hotel,  after  which  no  more  is  heard  of  them  by  tbe  artiat.  He 
adda  that  tonriata  ma;  in  this  way  Gil  their  albnm  with  portraita  of 
their  bononrable  selvsa,  and  have  lot*  to  give  away  to  their  frienda 
beaidaa,  without  patting  their  hand  in  tiuir  pocket.  He  snggest*  aa  a 
remedy  that  all  apeoimen  print*  shooU  be  defaced  by  a  stamp  bearing 
the  name  of  tha  photographer. 

Dr.  Napiaa  has  ooDcIaded  hi*  intweating  series  of  article*  on  Uie 
hygiene  of  pbologrspby  by  treating  very  sensihly  of  silver  nitnte, 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  bichloride  of  mercnry.  He  ia  physiciau  to 
the  SoeUU  de  Stcourt  Jfvlutti  dtM  Smptogii  ttt  Pholographie,  and  is 
well  informed  aa  to  the  evils  attendant  on  the  n«e  of  dangeroo*  poiaon* 
by  j^tographers  and  thwr  a**i*tanta. 

for  enamelling 

At  tbe  last  meeting  of  tha  French  Pbotographio  Society  M.  Carette 
exhibited  a  new  glaiing  press,  and  demonstrated  its  mode  of  action. 

There  i*  to  be  aa  international  eongre**  of  tbe  gaograpbical  aoienoe* 
at  Pari*  in  the  apring  of  next  year.  It  ia  hoped  that  photographers 
will  lend  their  valnable  aid.  The  oongreas  is  oompoaed  ot  memftrei 
adheraUi  and  m«nifrrc4  donofeur*.  The  sobacription  for  the  former  i* 
fifteen  franca,  and  for  tbe  latter  fifty  francs.  Snbacription*  ahonld  be 
*ent  to  U.  Ia  Bartai  Beille,  10,  Bcolevard  Ijttonr-Haoboni^,  Fan*. 
Than  will  be  an  exhibition  of  object*  relating  to  geography,  and  medal* 
will  be  awarded.  Ethnological  photc^raphs  will,  no  doubt,  be  largely 
appreciated. 

M.  PiqnJe  has  bronght  ont  a  new  method  of  oolonring  photographic 
portraits  npon  albamenised  paper  by  meana  of  dry  powder  colonis  or 
chalks  applied  with  a  stump,  It  is  a  sort  of  extension  of  the  Vander- 
weyde  prooeas,  and  i*  said  to  be  more  anitable  for  large  than  for  small 
portrait*.  lite  albnmenuwd  surface  has  to  be  mbbed  with  powdered 
oattl»-flsh  bona  nntll  It  is  quite  matt  before  the  oolonrs  are  applied.  A 
pracf  oan  be  oolonred  vny  ntislMtorily  in  this  way  in  a  qnarter  ot  an 
■■^  by  ft  aldlfnl  artist. 


Captain  Hannot,  chief  of  the  photogi^hie  department  of  the  Bol- 
gian  Dcpdt  de  la  Qverre,  baa  just  published  a  pamphlet  eutitlttd 
La  SlemenU  de  la  Pholographie. 

M.  Gaston  Tissandier  ba*  al*o  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
L' Htliogravart,  ton  ffitloire  el  set  Prooidit,  ta  ApptieattMU  i  Vim- 
pr'merie  el  d  la  Zibmtrie. 

M.  Martin  cantiona  those  who  a»  trying  Lord  IJndsay's  diy  process 
with  a  starch  preaervative  not  to  use  the  stuch  from  rice  bnt  from 
wheaten  flour.  I  am  under  tbe  impreuion  that  starch  ia  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Stebbiog's  dry  platea,  the  films  adhere  so  tightly  to  the 
glaa*.  I  shall  be  carious  to  hear,  by-and-by,  bow  Lord  Lindsay  geta  on 
with  his  starch-organified  platea  in  photographing  the  tianut  of  Venoa 
in  December  next. 

And  tbi*  remind*  me  to  mention  that  the  French  expedition  ia  to  1m 
provided  with  daguerreotype  aa  well  as  with  collodion  plates.  What  a 
pity  that  our  own  astronomical  pfaotographen  do  not  take  the  bint ! 
But  I  believe  I  am  right  in  aaying  that  onr  Astronoccer-Ttoyal  placet 
bnt  little  confidence  in  tbe  value  of  photograpbio  observations  of  the 
great  coming  event, 

M.  Davanne  has  exhibited  a  oopy  which  he  haa  made  of  a  faded  print, 
and  wbicb  seems  to  poaieas  much  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  tbe 
original  before  it  had  changed  colour.  Although  we  know  of  no  inMmi 
of  rettoring  faded  prints,  yet  by  meana  of  the  camera  we  oan  take  a 
n^ativeoopy  very  fairly,  from  which  good  freah  prints  may  be  obtained. 
I  tried  this  plan  last  year  npon  a  valaable  faded  portrait,  and  vaa 
pleaaed  to  find  how  inm  msFiil  the  reaolt  WH.  A  good  vi^ioTons  nc^i- 
tive,  a  little  smaller  than  llie  original,  vras  obtsined,  lacking  noise  of 
the  detsila  or  half-tones.  Tbe  yellowish-twowa  colour  of  the  sbadowa  of 
a  faded  print  ia  favountble  for  Maying;  and  by  putting  the  print  in  a 
strong  light,  and  using  an  old  alow  collodion,  a  good  den*e  negativa  can 
be  obtained,  with  mfficiwot  foroe  of  contrast,  and  qnite  par«  in  tha 
light*. 

A  vary  interetting  letter  appeared  in  The  Time*  tbe  other  day, 
entitled  NalUmai  Oallery  VamUh.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Hr.  Knbin- 
son,  of  York-street,  Fortman-tqusre.  Fhotographio  colonrista  in  oil 
are  so  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  agoodvamith  for  their  portraits 
that  I  will  endeavour  to  sum  up  briefly  tbe  contents  of  this  letter : — 

The  writer  tells  u*  that  oil  paintings  are  first  painted  with  pigmeuta 
which  are  ground  in  linseed  oil,  and  that  they  are  subseqaentiy  glazed 
with  transparent  oolonr  gronad  in  varnish.  Every  artist  is  well  aware 
of  this,  and  also  that  the  chief  beauty  of  a  fine  oil  painting  lie*  in  the 
glaiing  and  scniubling.  I  can  assert  from  my  own  perBonsl  knowledge 
of  the  lata  Mr.  Etty  that  bis  pictures  were  first  painted  in  the  common 
way,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  extraordinary  beauty  of  colouring  was 
accomplished  afterward*  by  tbe  glazing  and  scumbling.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  nsed,  in  cleaning  an  old  paint- 
ing, not  to  remove  any  of  these  delicate  tinla.  Tha  proper  varnish  to 
vamiah  an  oil  painting  with  should  be,  Mr.  Sobinson  inform*  tu,  gnm 
mastic  ground  in  tnrpentine,  and  no  oil  should  on  any  account  be  added 
to  a  picture  varnish,  because  in  tbe  course  of  time  thia  oil  will  become 
incorporatedwitb  tbe  groundwork  of  tfaepietnre — or  the  "first  painting,' 
as  it  is  oailed— and  then,  when  tbe  varnish  ha*  become  discoloured  by 
age,  it  cannot  be  removed  without  alao  destroying  all  the  delicate 
glaiing  tints. 

Tbe  logic  of  tbe  above  appears  to  be  qnite  sound;  and  tbe  antbor 
adds  that  a  considerable  number  of  tbe  picture*  in  onr  National  Gallery, 
and  in  the  private  colIectianB  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  have  been 
hopelessly  ruined  by  being  Tarnished  with  a  varnish  containing  cd), 
called  "National  Gallery  vamith,"  which  wa* iatrodnced  by  a  "dis- 
Bstron*  man"  named  S^nier,  who  for  *ome  years  had  the  oimtrol  of 
the  national  collection. 

Beware,  then,  dear  reader,  of  adding  oil— but  more  partienlarly 
boiled  oil— to  your  picture  varnisb.  BoiUd  oil,  we  are  told,  is  especially 
bad,  because  it  actually  becomes  black  and  carbonised  by  time— tbe 
gradual  oxidation  of  it  being  a  sort  of  slow  combustion. 

Onr  Editors  havs  alluded  to  the  infariori^  at  prints  npon  (dilaride  ot 
silver  paper  when  both  the  pap*r  and  tbe  atmosphere  are  nnnenally 
dry.  It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  water,  or  mdature  in  aotne  form, 
must  be  present  in  order  to  enable  the  smsitiTe  film  to  ba  deoo^Maad 
t^  light.  We  know  that  during  the  ^ooeK  of  printing  aeid  fnmes  ara 
given  off  from  the  paper,  and  that  to  ssoli  an  axteat  *•  to  fttlbct  tJM 
pads  in  tha  prsasure-frame.  But  how  conld  an  add  be  f orpad  ont  of 
the  deoompoaition  of  chloride  of  silver  p2«i  niUate  of  silTer  xmlim 
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'ewBTapreaantT  How  can  Ag  CI,  together  with  Ag  NO,,  evolve 
M)  koid  withoat  the  preeence  of  hydrogen,  nnleu  ve  anppoie  the  Mid 
to  be  Bonui  ootnponnd  of  cblorine  with  oxygen,  which  I  beliere  it  is  not ! 
There  is  orgutie  nuitter  present  >Uo,  it  ia  tras,  but  it  ia  hardly  likely 
tiut  hydrogen  oonld  be  obtained  from  that  aonroe.  It  ia  pretty  evident, 
tiierefore,  that  thia  darkening  by  Lght  of  oommon  ohloride  of  ailver 
paper  oaimot  go  on  withoat  the  preaenoe  of  moisture. 

M.  Davknne  haa  pointed  oat  lately  aoma  practical  advantagea  in  an 
luaymmetrioal  donblet.  It  givea  yon,  for  ioatanoe,  thm  different  fooal 
lengtha  of  leni  for  your  piotnre;  whereas,  a  tymmetrioal  donblet  givea 
jou  only  two.     There  is  some  advantage  in  thia,  no  doubt. 

JtilK  10,  1874.  _  TaoHis  Shtton,  B.A. 

EMnLSIONS. 
To  the  EstTOBS, 

OcrTLBIUIt, — Several  allnaions  in  your  last  to  the  emnlsion  prooeaa 
and  the  conditions  of  success  iuit  brin^  me  "on  my  feet"  to  aay  aome- 
tiuDA  abont  the  resnlt  of  my  own  eiperunenl*  in  that  direotion. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Oongh  and  Canon  Beecbey,  both  eiperienced 
emolnon  wotkera,  seem  to  dmer  largely  on  the  point  of  the  necessity  of 
a  certain  qtudity  of  pvroiyline  for  tne  emnlsiao;  and,  as  I  think  I  may 
nfely  -■-"""  the  right  to  a  clear  opinion  in  the  matter,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  both  are  ri^t  in  aome  particnlara.  There  is,  aa  Mr.  GrOBgh 
olaints,  ■  large  margin;  bnt  there  are,  wain,  certain  qualities  of 
ayroxylina  with  whicn  no  intenuty  can  fa«  obtained.  The  cotton  mav 
DC  powdery  and  still  prodaca  an  image  which  oo  manipulation  wiU 
intoisify ;  and  it  may  M  tough  and,  by  proper  treatment,  still  prodaca 
an  intense  image. 

Mr.  Ooneh  ha*  very  great  experience,  runtiing  over  manv  years, 
and  aa  he  alwaya  makea  nia  own  emulsion,  and  is  a  moat  careful  as  well 
as  sum  II wa fill  experimentaliat,  hia  opiniona  are  almost  invariably  well 
fcondedMdiMiaUiorooghly-underatoodbaaiB.  What  he  says  of  tannin 
and  silver  is  abtolntely  corract.  Xanoia  and  free  nitrate  of  ailver  wUi 
oaly  coexitt  in  (Aa  film  by  the  Die  of  nitric  add  enongh  to  restrain  all 
mdnction  nntil  the  film  is  dry,  when  it  ia  safe  till  the  least  moiatore 
attackait;  bnt  what  mnat  be  the  sensitiveneaa  of  the  film  in  whioh  ao 
much  nitrio  aoid  esiats  T  I  regard  this  notion  of  tha  onion  of  free 
silver  with  tannin  as  a  simple  duoaion,  except  on  the  above  condition, 
and  one  inoompatible  with  tha  highest  sensttiveoesa  or  with  keeping 

As  to  tha  difference  between  agva  regia  and  nitric  acid,  I  have  core- 
fnlfy  and  elaborately  experimented,  and  find  not  the  least  advantage  in 
a^na  regia  in  any  reelect,  and,  in  fact,  adding  hydrochloric  aoid,  as  I 
long  age  pointed  oat,  u  simply  liberating  nitric  aoid;  but,  as  I  have  long 
givaa  np  the  nae  of  either  ot  Uiem  for  emulsions,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
do  net  know  which  is  the  worse  nuisance. 

The  fact  is,  all  the  soluble  elements  are  waahed  oat  ot  an  emnl- 
sion film  so  quickly,  when  the  collodion  is  ot  a  porous  oharaoter,  Ihat 
even  in  tha  time  required  for  soaking  in  the  preaamtive  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  tiie  free  nitrate  to  escape.  I  think  that  many  caaes  of 
trae  nitrate  are  accounted  for  by  the  uot  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  ao 
Vgely  adnlterated  in  many  cases  that  the  suppcaed  eicen  doea  not 
exist.  I  peraoually  have  never  been  able  to  keep  free  nitrate  in  the  film 
and  use  tannin  in  the  preservative,  even  usmg  nitric  acid  in  small 
quantity;  and  when  one  pats  in  aquaregia  in  uncertain  quantities  there 
it  the  greatest  nnoertainty  as  to  the  presence  of  free  nitrate. 

When  we  talk  of  patting  in  three  or  four  graina  exoeaa  of  nitrate  of 
aSvar  (atomio  w«^t  170}  and  three  minima  of  aqtia  rejTio— that  ia,  two 
o(hydroohloiioaoid(atomicweight  36'SO),  assomeof  our  experimenten 
uve—wa  are  mndi  in  the  rwion  of  nnknowa  quantities.     Mr.  Sntton 
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xperimenten 
a  are  mnoh  in  the  rwion  of  nnknowa  quantities.  Mr.  Sntton 
a  said,  andiceU  said,  all  that  could  ha  advanced  on  thia  question 


e  nitrate  in  the  film;  and  I  have  only  to  aay  that  I  doubt  its 
PMaibility  in  a  nseful  film,  or  its  deairabihty  if  it  were  possible.  If 
•njbody  cares  to  follow  thia  "  Will-o'-thc-Wisp"  let  him— I  do  not. 

In  n^ard  to  this  question,  in  fact,  as  to  that  of  preservative!,  T  have 
uag  ago  got  past  the  need  of  Canon  Beeohey'a  advice,  in  his  laat  letter, 
Apropos  ot  my  experimenta  in  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  Dry-PUte  Com- 
pany, The  new  emulsion  now  issued  by  that  Company  not  only  has 
neither  free  nitrate,  nitric  nor  hydroohlario  acids,  albumen  nor  any 
otber  of  the  new  additions,  metallic  nitrates  included,  and  ia  as  sensi- 
tave  as  anything  I  have  bean  able  to  make,  <if  a  tunfiil  detuUj/,  with  a 
oreater  delicacy  of  image  and  freedom  from  all  fanlta  of  emolsien  than 
I  have  ever  attained  by  anythinj^  except  collodio-albumen.  I  have  not 
wnidied  witii  any  of  the  condituma  laid  down  by  Oanon  Beeohay,  and 
J*i  the  new  emulaiim  ia  aa  aensitive,  aa  intense,  and  as  manageable  as 
uy  I  have  used,  requiring  neither  washing  nor  preservative.  In  fact, 
ue  emalaion  contains  nothing  that  can  be  wkshsd  out,  and  nothing 

' ie  deterioration,  to  that  it  keepa  indefinitely  without  any 

Q  all  kinds  of  anbjeota  and  with  all  range  of 

w  that  I  shall  never  carry  prepared 


'>*0MMrT  to  do  the  best  emulsion  work  I  have  e^ 


any  heat  which  d.  _.    .  .  ,     „ 

cold  that  does  not  break  the  glass  for  the  time  neecssaiy  to  make  k 
journey  to  China  and  back,  providing  alwa;^ s  they  are  ara  k^  from 
damp  and  fonl  air.  When  we  can  oonnt  with  oartunty  on  tha  quality 
of  pyroxyline  I  venture  to  sav  that  a  hundred  gallons  of  an  emnlsion 
may  be  turned  out  whose  results  shall  be  always  the  same,  and  which, 
savin([  faults  of  manipulation,  will  give  the  best  results  any  emulsion 
can  give,  and  remain  unchanged  while  there  is  an  ounce  in  the  bottle. 

As  to  aenaitiveneas :  I  can  only  ssy  that  these  platea  are  capable  of 
being  forced  to  almoat  any  extent,  aothatfor  well-lighted  aubjacta  I  have 


given  from  two  to  twenty  aeoonds  with  the  ataiaoacopic  rapid  rectilinear 
tens,  fall  opening ;  hat  the  long  eipcance  invariably  givea  the  best  results. 
In  fact,  I  f  uUy  agree  with  Gordon  and  Qongh  and  all  othera  who  abuse 


quick  emnlsion — that  is,  emulsion  with  short  eiposnre  and  forced  de- 
velopment.   The  negative  is  in  variably  much  poorer  than  when  abundant 
expaeare  is  given  with  moderate  developmein. — I  am,  yours,  Jml, 
6,  AUenbargh-gardeni,  Ciapliam-eommon,  W.  J,  Snujuji, 

London,  S.  W.,  July  13,  1874. 

To  the  EniTOBS. 
Grhtlxukii, — Ur,  M.  Carey  Lea  makes  a  statement  in  your  laat 
iaaae  which  compels  me  to  call  attention  to  it.  He  aaya: — "  Colonel 
Wortley  advises  saliclne  in  place  of  some  other  constituent  of  my  pre- 
servative formula."  I  recommend— and  this  recommendation  has  beoi 
endorsed  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Gordon,  Beecbey,  and  othan,  includiiw 
yourselves— a  preservatiTe  composed  of  saticioe,  tannin  and  gallic  aci£ 
and  am  quite  unable  to  nndentand  bow  Mr.  Lea  can  claim  tannin  ana 

Ssllic  aoid  as  hU  preservative^  He  baa  no  possible  claim  to  it,  and  his 
esire  to  find  fault  with  aalicine  has  led  him  into  a  singular  error. 
1  am  gretiAed,  on  the  otber  hand,  to  find  Mr.  Lea,  after  having  till 
the  pub&oation  of  my  paper  in  June,  1871,  constantly  written  down  any 
excess  of  silver  over  ten  graina  as  "injurious,"  and  that  he  "saw  no 
ose  in  loading  down  the  collodion  with  silver,"  now  reoommendiiw 
twenty-five  grains  to  tlie  onnce — an  amount  which,  by  the  way,  it  is 
practically  useless  to  add,  aa  it  cannot  dissolve  in  solvents  of  a  proper 
strengh  to  make  a  good  ^m.  He,  howaver,  thus  entirely  admits  the 
correotneas  of  the  views  I  have  long  advooatad  in  your  oolamna,  viz,, 
that  an  emulsion  must  be  saturated  with  ilitrate  of  silver  to  start  with 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Further:  Mr.  Lea  says: — "It  is  essy  to  make  an  emulsion  keqt 
indeGuitaly  by  the  use  of  metallic  nitrates."  In  this  he  again  follows 
me,  and  admits  the  correctness  of  the  views  I  have  held  on  this  point. 
True  he  says  the  sensitiveness  is  diminished;  bnt  here  he  is  in  error, 
and  were  he  to  investigate  more  closely  would  discover  himself  to  be  so. 
— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  Stcabt  Wobtlzt.  - 

Boulyn  Sotut,  Grtm  Bud-road,  London,  N.  W.,  Jidy  13,  1874. 


"ON  THE  CAUSES  OP  HABDNESS." 
To  Uie  EuTOBS. 
Oentleues, — In  your  issue  ot  the  10th  instant  there  ia  a  letter  from 
Mr.  E,  Dunmore  requiring  some  notice  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Dunmore  commences  with  an  error.      I  did  not  write  On  Iht 
Cavau  a/ffardntsi,  but  on  Sohk  o/  the  Causes  qfHardntM,  Atteotitni 


the  article  in  question,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  charging  me 
with  presuming  a  bath  to  be  worked  withoat  any  precautions  from 
youth  to  age  ia,  to  aay  the  least,  gratuitoua  on  his  part. 

Aa  to  tha  ' '  pleasant  etherial  smell : "  some  time  ago  the  Editora  ot 
this  Journal  wrote  an  artiole  on  the  uae  of  atrong  and  weak  baths, 
which  to  me  cleared  np  some  difficulties  on  thia  point ;  and  I  think  a  flat 
bath-holder— such  as  are  used  oa  the  continent  more  than  in  this 
country — would  dispel  the  notion  of  the  "pleasant  etherial  smalt," 
and  for  reaaona  patent  to  any  "intelligent  operator." 

I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  a  bath  was  distinguished 
from  an  aqueous  solation.of  nitrate  by  being  pretty  nearly  aaturatad 
with  iodide  of  silver,  and  also  that  it  would  not  work  weU  until  this 
was  done;  indeed,  that  it  was  not  a  batti — "not  evenanew  one" — 
until  then.  As  to  how  to  do  this  I  always  thought  it  better  to  avoid 
obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  "  pleaaaut  etherial  amell,"  otherwise  I 
should  expect  to  find  the  "  most  eccentric  and  astonishing  results." 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dunmore'a  contention 
to  the  contrsry,  that  a  bath  gradually  deteriorates ;  and  were  I  to  be 
trouUed  with  the  sadden  demiae  of  a  Bath  I  should  look  for  some 
poison,  and  not  auspeot  its  ordinary  food. 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  accompluh  what  Mr.  Dunmore  can,  vis.,  "dis- 
card the  use  of  spirit  ia  the  bath."  With  me  it  gets  in  somehow  whan  I 
dip  a  plate.  Perhaps  (aa  spirit  sometimes  affeots  coherent  thought)  ha 
means  the  developer;  and  as  he  odmita  that  the  actioD  of  spirit  is  par- 
nioions,  consequently  he  must  admit  that  as  it  accomolates  in  the  bath 
with  work  iU  pernicious  action  must  be  (^adually  felt,  and  hence  there 
is  a  Eradual,  and  not  a  sudden,  deterioration. — I  am,  yours,  ftc, 

Blaetpool,  Jvly  11,  1874  W,  E.  Baivo. 
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SPIRIT  PflOTOORAFHa 

To  (k»EDITOIUI. 

. —Bafetriiu;  to  jroar  Article  (mU.  BDgii«tBiidbiapt«l«Med 
"  •jdrit  pliDtogtKphy, "  I  beg  to  fomrd  yon  wvenJ  pwtnuto  aU  frind 
tl  miDB  takeo  in  Iiondon  b}r  M.  Basnet  with  the  "ipirit"  VMtatociet. 

My  friend  had  nnfortaDiitelT'  pkid  M.  Basnet  £5  for  hi*  vork  before 
I- knew  he  intended  to  «it  to  him,  or  I  BbouTd  cectunly  hkve  uked  per- 
minion  to'be  in  the  dark  room  vhile  tfas  pl&tei  were  being  developed, 
klthongh  Idonotkt  ^Inippoeethat  M.  Bn^et  would  have  granted  thi*. 

My  mend  wu  apparently  Mtiefied  with  the  genoincDeaa  of  the 
piotarea,  beoanie  there  were  no  indieaticHu  of  tba  gluatiy  fignre  in  Uie 
room  when  he  nt,  I  ttMnfore  ilnderto«k  to  ibew  hin  liow  a  fraud 
might  be  perpetrated,  and  took  for  this  pnipOM  a  pbotegraph  of  him 
with  gho«tiy  ngnre,  of  whi^  I  eneloae  a  pnnt.  It  waa  jwodnoed  by 
meani  of  a  tranipanoor  laid  npon  the  eipoaed  pMe  before  developing, 
and  expodog  to  lidt  for  a  few  aeoondi.  Yott  wHl  obearvo  that  the 
•fftot  i«  very  •imilar  to  that  in  Bagttef  •  photogiw^,  and  ii  qnite 
IncompatiUe  with  tli«  rwnlt  being  prodnc«d  by  any  ffaofsaoent  painting 
of  the  baokgronnd,  ai  theim^eaM  tbe  "ghoet  figoieand  teble  are 
ntelted  togetber  in  both  oaaae. 

A  oorioo*'  faet  atruok  me  at  onee  on  Mung  M.  BogDof  a  pbotographs, 
and  that  u,  that  although  mv  friend  ii  an  £nglia&uan  bia  attendant 
niiiit  haa  in  every  eaae — and  there  are  lii  n^ativee  wiih  different 
&iire«  i*  each — an  nuaiatakable  French  caat  of  featarM.  No  donbt 
if  a  freab  tttva-pt  were  made  npcn  Engliah  ground  the  photO(p«pher 


ronld  provide  himaelf  with  tmaepar 


Eogli^  wttere. — !•«,  youia,  Ac, 
S«gtnt4»nit,  London,  July  14,  1. 


negati 


W.  a.  Dmbkmham. 
I,  1874. 
[After  a  osrefbl  ezftBination  of  tha  ptetnn*  referred  to,  we  mnat 
Rward  to  Mr.  Bebenbaro  the  palm  for  having  prodaeed  a  far  more 
genuine- ^tin^  "  apirit"  photomph  than  tbo  alleged  genainfl  one* 
of  U.  Bu^et,  which  not  more  toaa  ons  photographer  in  ten  tboDiaiid 
wonld  believe  bad  been  done  in  any  other  way  than  that  so  plainly 
biatad  at  bj  Mr.  Debenh&m.  Ths  "Bpirita"  sre  nnnustakiibtf 
FtttMll.— i».]  

A.H8WBRB  TO  OORRSSPOnDBHTB. 


^I^OtrrttpMultaUthcuUiuttr  larili  tnMh  tH$ttft\*paptr, 

BX0H*tH»»i.— In  0"  nait. 

J.  P.  B.— It  was  pnbliihsd  in  dot  lut  volnne. 

O.  WATMOiraH  WeMTm,  P.C.S.— BaodTsd.    In  oar  next. 

9r.  Hcnaa— Tha  Vuidgrwejnle  patent  ba>  not  yet  expired.  It  bw  Mill 
ntaHy  di  monthi  to  ran. 

■I  PAKAWiHa."— We  recTct  that  vanr  former  l«tt(r  waa  aooidantally  de- 
■troyed.    Will  yon  plnas  lapeat  the  qnary  ? 

B.  8.  8.— There  ii  nothisB  the  Dnttar  with  the  nyrogalUc  add.  If  yon  follow 
the  dlM«tiaa<  given  yon  will  entainly  aaaoaed. 

An  AttacBBD  SdMOBIBIB.— It  will  probably  larpriM  von  to  be  infoimed 
that  we  quite  ana*  with  yon;  bnt,  u  Ou  old  prornb  layi,  "deepanta 
dl»Miiti  raqaite  M^wate  nmedlea." 

T}.  E.  W. — We  Msnot  adTiie  yoa  to  puTchae*  the  appantoe  rapectinK  which 
you  Inqoire.  Abont  alght  ywt*  »^  we  teated  one  vary  thoroughly,  and 
altbon^  we  eonld  take  matii  plctuna  by  iti  agency,  yet  we  lookvd  upon  it 
then,  aa  we~do  now.  ai  nothing  more  thu  a  Coy, 

B.  B.— For  printing  lantern  tranaparenciea  on  a  large  (cala  we  Teeommend  yon 
to  adopt  wet  collodion  and  a  proper!  y-coiulracted  copying  camera.  If  due 
lara  be  aisrciaed  in  tbe  telection  uid  method  ot  luing  the  chemlcala,  the 
moat  perftct  purity  [n  the  high  llghta  will  be  obtiinad. 

QoKOON.— By  placLDg  the  &ODt  lang  ot  yoor  large  oombinatlon  behind  tha 
back  one  of  the  etrlt  len>  tha  deflnitlon  will  be  aomewhat  impaired,  but  the 
oonaantratlon  ot  light  will  be  greater ;  and,  owing  to  the  ■hortening  of  the 
fbcne,  the  imuge  will  be  lathw  emaller  Uian  when  the  Ima  ia  oaad  wllhont 
auoh  addlticm. 

Qbo.  Hoopb*.— We  are  sorry  to  have  ta  oonfeai  that  we  have  not  yet  read 
your  artide,  and  thereftire  cannot  ofler  any  eritlclimi  on  yonr  aufntee- 
tlona.  With  reapeot  to  pnbliihing  it,  oar  rule  la  never  to  reprint  artiDlea 
wbkh  have  appeared  In  oar  home  onntamporariaa.  nnleaa  in  very  eioeptianal 
raim  and  we  inut  Mr.  Hooper  will  furgive  ui  for  thinking  the  prctent  ii 
not  one  of  Utat  elaaa. 

"  CtUiina  oa  Hvro."  (UanahMter]. — The  Teapecttve  merila  of  nyuiide  of 
pObMiinn  and  hypoaOlphite  of  aoda  aa  Qiing  agents  (or  ferrotjpa  pUte* 
niiri>t  eatily  have  been  aacerteined  by  youraelt  by  the  abvlooa  experiment  of 
a  flpcl"  trial.  However,  aa  yon  aak  our  opioioD,  we  may  inform  yoa  th&t 
plctona  flied  by  means  of  cyanide  of  pptaadam  are  nadt  purer  in  tke 
whiiaa  than'thoae  ffied  by  hypoanlpliite  of  (oda. 


of  ^ver,  which  may  either  be  dtaaolved  in  nitrie  aaid  or,  batter,  aei 
raflnaa.  WUtiwvar  madicd  yon  adopt  for  predpltatini;  tbe  iilve 
be  dona  hi  tha  open  air.  owing  to  the  DOtnilve  imeU. 
F  JOBDAw.— A  awing  flnst  to  the  oaoMra  will  anawar  tha  **me  pm-Doee  aa  a 
awing  baok.  bat  it  la  not  ao  convenient  to  naa.  Seeing,  however,  that  yonr 
eai^ra  ia  already  made  tbe  back  cannot  now  be  altered,  and  no  other  conrae 
temalna  open  than  to  adopt  one  of  thoae  we  daaoribed  fn  one  laat  Alkan ac. 
Wa  give  tne  preference  to  that  of  Mr.  Sbadholl,  beeanae  it  can  be  made  to 

■ — '-  every  dinction ;  If,  however,  yon  are  aitiaaed  -«<•  -  -•"» 

--■     " •>  eBdanf 


meet,  that  of  Mr.  Fhillipa  will  be  eqnally  e 


t  wUl«  uoM  eaay  of 


W.  Q.  Pmi  (DaveBfary,  NotthamptoaV— Oar  oonMeandrnt  anda^  ttaaa 
oharning  landaoapea  taken  in  the  "  Dingle,"  Pawalay  FaA.  They  are  au 
exceedingly  aoft  and  full  of  detail,  the  oompodtion  alio  being  exoeUaat. 

AxKKicaM  DtOBBBS.— Mr.  StiUman  haawrittao  to  na  on  the  aalgeatortlw 
awarding  of  digraaa  ^  Amarioaa  noivwaltiae.  Ha  aaya  that,  aa  ag^aal 
thing,  tbe  curriaDlnm  of  thoae  hutitotlona  ia  aa  diffiealt  to  ateec  moBd  Ih^ 
goal  aa  that  of  an  Bngliab  nnivaraity,  and  that  at  agtiural  thing,  tao,  their 
degreea  are  not  given  wlthantsrfma/wirevldenoaofnierJL  rffitliiiiTniBaaia 
Towlernoi  anyone  aha  haa  the  right  o(  giving  dagraea  iritboat  a  vetoirfitaa 
(aonlty ;  and  Ur.  Slillman  doaa  not  know  any  Amnican  ioatltntion  whioh  )« 
BO  daairoiu  of  deatroying  the  valae  of  Ita  honoon  aa  to  give  tfcw*  aw^  at 
raodam.  It  wHl  be  dnteolt,  he  laya,  to  pataoada  aByene  lAa  haaaa 
American  collegea  that  a  degree  waa  given  to  tha  editor  of  ear  oontampaniy 

witboat  hia  having  dona  aouMthing;  to  deserve  it' Ttwpeiiliiii  thia  maell- 

talked  ot  qoaatian  of  oonferring  degraea  tn  ahtntUt,  aome  atdiolaatka  dkdt 
to  daory  them  and  look  "**""*  at  thoae  ao  hononred.  Bat  tt  la  as  oMn 
queetion  whether  decreaa  obtained  in  reoonitlon  of  llteiary  or  «■■*«""»« 
BCTvloea  are  not,  after  all,  more  bosoorabla  to  the  waanr  than  thoee 
obtained  while  at  ooUega,  which  are  In  meat  laatanoaa  the  raaolt  of  "  db- 
healthy  orammlng,  and  are  atnply  a  certiflnta  of  good  bdiavionr  at 
Bohool,"  ae  aoDM  wriMr  i^ota  IL  Dagraea  in  tittmiia  are  not  gn^ad  \^ 
foreign  nuivcrelties  in  the  indiforlaiinate  manner  inagliMd  by  aome ;  to. 
except  in  the  caaa  of  aditon  of  adentiflo  joumala,  pnblio  lecturera,  and  mm, 
of  recogniaed  tllerary  poeiilcn,  to  whom  an  oaurlaondy  granted  Medal 
facUitiea.  tbe  atrioteat  proofk  of  being  worthy  of  the  hontnus  applied  nr  aia 
demanded ;  and  thia  ia  mtidi  mare  than  OMdd  (nnlil  verv  raoenily)  ba  aaU 
oonoemiBg  thoae  who  apply  fer,  obtain,  and  waarmaHarv  ahUBdiuua,  whii^ 
in  moat  oaaee,  are  thne  made  a  mere  moawy  qnallBoatioB,  Itaa  an 
nuDMroua  awn  wdl  known  to  pbotocrefhaai  wtnaa  digraae  or  tlttea  aaaaala 
from  (ordgn  nnivenitiaa,  amonc  whom  weitay  Indnoa  Brawater,  Boaooe^ 
and  Diamond,  whoaadagraenf  "Poetor,"  if  walmva  been  rightly  inftemed,  la 
a  foreign  one.  We  ooaw  mention  mai|y  othera.  It  ia  right  that  we  ahoold 
inform  Mr.  Stillmao  that  in  Antarioa  ia  dtuated  one  oollege,  which  <i  all 
othera  in  the  world  la  aald  to  be  the  leaat  acmpnloal  aa  lo  the  lltamy  n 
acientiSo  character  of  thoae  to  whom  it  gnmta  ita  dagreea.  Bat  thia  im 
black  aheap  does  not  afleot  the  bir  bme  of  Um  other  iinlmiHIlM  of  naliy 
high  atauding  in  that  oanntar. 


Tbb  Aiamour  Photookuvio  CoHwreuui  at  OHioMO.—IOfo  Cm- 
veatiou  wa*  to  have  been  held  on  tha  13tli  inak  \  bob  joat  befova  gfitj 
to  praoa  wa  learn  by  telegram  that  Chieago  haa  »  wocnd  tiMa  Ma* 
devaatated  by  fire,  over  twenty  blo^a  of  bviUiosi  Iwvuig  baan  da- 
•bvyed.  The  photographio  vidtoia  wonld  have  aarived  joat  ia  tiaa 
to  witoaaa  Um  oommanoement  of  the  oonflanatian.  Sow  it  will  ban 
Seated  their  neetiiig  we  ahall  aaoertain  in  doe  tina. 

POHTK4in  or  THB  Czu.  — Mctan.  W.  and  D.  Downey  have  Eavmrsd 
ni  with  a  oapitid  cabinet  portrait  of  tlie  Ciar,  takan  on  tba  oeoaaim  of 
hit  recent  viait  to  thia  oonntry,  tooathar  with  a  eurU-miai  BT*"*!*  ^""^ 
priains  Hia  Majeaty,  hia  aon,  ud  um  Dnka  and  Dnoheaa  of  SdmbB^ 
Mr.^>wncy  haa  thown  ns  a  letter  received  from  Baron  Bmnnaw,  ih 
which  be  exprcaaet,  bf  reqnett  (rf  the  Emperor,  hii  gratifioatioa  with 
the  varioat  portraits.  We  bdieve  that  the  firm  named  woe  the  only 
Enghah  photographeiB  favonrad  with  aittinp. 

Collouio-Celoride  "  Ezramn. — The  following  pamgraph  ia  b«m 
the  loat  efiiiaion  of  "M.  la  Dr."  Fhipeon,  LondMi  oorreapondott  of  iiie 
ilonittvr.  From  that  it  woald  apitear  that  he  eieroiaes  a  aort  irf  gmd- 
medical  ftmotiou  aa  conaolting  phyaician  for  dying  prooeaaes.  Wo  fur  hi 
will  fail  in  thia  case  to  galvaniae  a  dead  thing  into  life  aniu ;  fw,  bwidn 
the  extremely  nnstabtc  character  of  the  oolTodio-ohloride  imager  titen 
are  now  so  many  belter  ways  of  getting  to  the  same  end  that  only  v«tt 
ancient  photographers  indeed  are  likely  to  pick  up  a  forgcfttau  waiL 
never  of  mnch  aigniGoanoe,  from  the  tmokly- strewn  wrecks  Uiat  mark 
the  path  of  photographic  progress.  It  is  no  asc — if  we  may  adviae  thia 
sentieman — the  dead  bane  tuon'l  whip  to  life  again,  do  aa  you  may. 
The  turn  ii  frieadly  no  doubt  to  Mr.  Simpson,  bat  it  ia  anything  bat 
kind-  Dr.  Pbipaon  says : — "  Several  photograpbers  have  wnttm  to  ma 
daring  the  past  and  present  month  on  the  advantages  ri  the  ooUodio- 
chloride  process  invented  by  Mr.  Simpion,  and  have  ezpresaed  aatonith- 
metit  that  thia  process,  which  provides  a  aensitisad  film  in  advaaaa 
ready  to  be  poured  on  Ihe  plate,  ahoald  not  be  morepopnlar  amo^lt 
profeaeional  photograpbere.  .  It  may  be  that  tbe  manipuhtiona,  simplt 
though  tboj  seem,  have  not  beea  loSoiently  clearly  expUiBetf.'' 
[BatliBr  an  unkind  cut  that,  is'nt  it?  Boes  it  mesa  that  the  saH 
''inventor"  did  not  know  his  own  process,  or  what?]  "The  rsaoMi 
obtained  by  skilful  operatort  have  been  vary  noteworthy;  bnt  it  wooH 
"be  well  to  determine  how  long  collodion'  thus  seiuitised  woald  ko^P 
withont  deterioration,"  Yea!  it  might  be,  indeed;'bat  it  ia  tathar 
late  in  the  day  to  propoae  that  preliminary  step  to  pnblio  rectwaition 
when  it  is  now  thirteen  years  aince  this  process  was  Grat  laid  before  tbe 
public  by  M.  Gandlo.  It  mult  have  been  a  moat  mdancholy  failnrv— 
worae  even  than  we  had  thought ;  ao,  poor  toutor !  let  it  sleep  on  in  the 
grave  where  "  its  merita"  have  laid  it. 
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SILVER  RESIDUES. 
I»  tbara  be  %  inly'ect  in  tha  photographic  world  that  is  perennial  it 
ii  the  enbject  of  wastes.  A  great  deal  hu  been  mitten  apon  this 
laltlMt  ia  ■  okflual  manner,  and  yet,  like  the  Ohoit  in  "  Hamlet," 
Uui^eiEurbed  spirit  is  alvrajs  appearing  upon  the  eeene  of  action 
«hen  least  expected.  There  aie  two  caiueg  for  tliis  reetleaa  con- 
dition of  Uia  photographic  world.  Firetly ;  there  U  the  fact  that  the 
teaUmation  of  photographic  wastes  ia  very  tronblesome,  especially 
wbui  dealing  with  paper  clippinge,  &c.,  and  the  photographer  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  troubled  with  such  proceeaea  aa  furnace  rednctione. 
Beeondly;  great  uncertainty  exists  as  regarda  the  reridnea  being 
fufly  treated  when  sent  to  a  proreaHioDal  leduoer.  In  the  interests 
tl  this  very  often  maligned  class  of  men  we  most  say  that  we  titinh, 
and  have  reason  to  know,  that  many  of  them  err  on  the  side  of 
geoeionty,  and  tliat  when  errors  creep  in  it  has  been  in  favour  of 
tiie  ooQSignee  of  tlie  residues ;  at  least  we  know  of  such  a  caaa 
biTing  recently  occurred.  In  the  reduction  of  llie  silver  from  old  baths 
itiHa  is  no  excuse  for  Uie  photographer  making  use  of  tlie  pio- 
(B«onal  redncer.  Now,  in  the  following  article  we  intend  to  place 
tU  the  available,  but  rather  ecattered,  information  at  our  disposal  in 
I  ocneise  but,  at  the  same  time,  collected  fonn,  end  also  give  some 
itttbtical  information  which  may  be  uaeful  even  to  those  wlio  do  not 
work  their  own  residues. 

In  the  firet  instance,  we  will  consider  the  numerous  plana  that  have 
«en  proposed  to  eflecl  the  reduction  of  silver  from  tolution.  In- 
loluble  residues  we  will  reserve  for  after-consideration.  We  are, 
inersfore.  to  consider  tliat  all  our  silver  ie  in  the  form  of  nitrate, 
witK  variable  quantities  of  iodide,  bromide,  and,  perhaps,  chloride. 

Meet  of  the  neefol  prooeasee  are  based  upon  the  electric  oeGnities 
of  ^e  olhsr  metals  for  acidulous  group  or  elaotro-negativa  elements 
wth  whiiih  the  eilver  is  combined.  Tbus  to  place  a  few  of  the 
netsU  whieh  most  interest  na  at  present  ia  the  order  of  their  eleotro- 
wemieal  affinities  :— 

Obdeb  of  D1BPT.ACBMBNT. 

^^Kfro-jiaRfi  (.-«.— Potassium  or  sodium. 
Magnesium. 

Copper, 

Silver, 
-,  Platinum. 

,       ~'*  "e  see  that  when  combioed  with  an  acid  which  gives  free 

f  J™  *"  '!■«  chemical  action,  or  such  an  one  as  forms  soluble  sails 

^     ■     "**  "*'''■  sDReffed,  zinc  will  displace  copper  from  its  com- ' 

MliOB,  copper  silver,  and  so  on.    Now  for  the  various  methods  in 

MMC/ioB  Jy  Copper.— IS  copper  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  aolu- 
r.ii  .  "'''"te  of  ulver  the  silver  is  deposited  according  to  the 
'^"'ng  equation:- 

^(AgKO.)     +     Cn       =       Ag,      +      Cu  (NO.l, 

■^*^-  "llraU  or  lUTir.    Copp»r,    a  mclecnla  of  lUwr,    NItnU  of  ooppei, 

^^otmcs  of  nitrate  of  eilver  will  require  abotit  a  quarter  of  an 
*■>"•  of  mettUio  copper.    The  pree^utions  to  be  observed  are  the 


following :— The  solution  most  not  b«  too  acid.  If  Uu  aolntion  of 
the  silver  salt  contain  an  excess  of  aoid  a  secondary  action  is  set  np 
between  the  copper  and  the  free  acid,  aod  .the  resulting  product  is 
largely  contaminated  with  oxida  of  copper;  bnt  it  the  pieces  of 
copper  be  clean  when  pnt  in,  and  if  the  solution  of  silver  be  neutral, 
the  silver  will  be  precipitated.  -Tlie  silver  will  be  got  in  a  beantifoUy 
pure  and  bright  condition.  The  silver  sidutlon  should  net  be  .too 
strong.  After  the  eopper  is  put  in  it  should  ha  left  perfectly  undis- 
turbed for  tweuty-foor  hours.  These  precautions  are  of  importance, 
because  the  silver  will  th«i  be  deposited  in  a  light  and  semi-orystal- 
line  condition,  which  enables  the  operator,  to  w^sU  it  with  facility 
from  the  nitrate  of  copper. 

The  beat  form  in  which  to  use  the  copper  ia  a  measire  bat ;  an^  the 
loas  in  weight  which  this  copper  under^oe*  after  eaeh  operation  will 
give  a  rough  estimation  of  the  amount  of  silver  present  in  the  eola- 
tion, namely,  one  part  of  copper  represents  in  ronn3  numbers  three 
parts  of  silver.  It  is  as  8X'7C  is  to  108,  so  i^  aio  x,  a  being  the 
copper  oonenmed.  In  some  works  wo  see  that  it  is  recommendei] 
that  the  bar  of  copper  should  be  suspended  at  the  top,  Notliing 
can  be  more  absurd,  beoause  the  speciHe  weight  of  tlie  salt  formed 
is  actually  lighter  than  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  therefore,  if  the  posiliou 
of  tlie  bar  of  copper  would  facilitate  the  reaction,  it  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  as  the  reaction  proceeded  au 
upward  current  would  take  place. 

The  reduction  of  the  bath  by  means  of  copper  ia  one  exceedingly 
easy  of  execution,  and  one  of  the  moat  valuable  in  the  Lands  of  tb« 
photographer  who  wants  to  avoid  furnace  works.  It  is  also  tlia 
process  best  known,  and  therefore  rarely  fails,  particnlarly  if  tha 
precautions  recommended  in  the  above  details  be  adhered  to.  It 
requires,  also,  no  apparatus  hut  what  the  photographer  bes  at  hand. 

Reduetion  by  Zine. — It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  metal  zinc  bears  in 
our  table  even  a  more  electro-positive  position  in  jregard  to  tlie  silver 
then  the  copper,  and,  as  it  is  a  cheaper  metal,  at  first  eight  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  correct  process;  but,  unfortunately,  it  ia  next  to 
imposuble  to  get  any  sample  of  zinc  that  is  not  extremely  impure — 
se  impure,  in  foot,  that  it  is  really  almost  a  practical  prohibition.  A 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  zinc  represents  about  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  There  are  certain  conditions  of  the  baths  and  other  solutions 
containing  organic  matter  in  solution  where  the  silver  salt  might  be 
advantageously  precipitated  as  chloride.  Thus  the  now  well-known 
J>e  la  Rue  battery  cell  is  farmed  merely  upon  this  principle : — One 
element  is  a  plate  of  zinc,  the  other  is  a  plate  of  fueed  chloride  of 
silver.  The  liquid  used  is  a  saturated  solution  of  cliloride  of  sodium, 
and  when  the  connection  is  made  a  slow  but  continuous  action  sets 
in,  which  results  in  the  production  of  metallic  silver. 

2  Ag  CI      .  +         Zn     =     Zn  CI.      +     Ag, 


cdIm  Dt  sUoilda 
,t  1O.1B. 


ChioiUBe 


IliB  zinc  works  very  well  in  this  process. 

When  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  from  a  batli  it  is  necessai; 
to  acidulate  wiUi  hydrochloric  acid,  and  when  once  the  action  sets 
in  it  progresses  very  regularly  and  perfectly.    However,  when  tha    ' 
action  takes  place  in  a  platinum  dish,  or  when  a  small  piece  of 
platinum  foil  is  put  into  Uie  dish  with  the  zinc,  tlie  reaclion  proceeda 
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veiy  mpidlf.  Tha  moiut  optrandi  ia  as  follow! : — The  bath  ahonld 
be  pieeipiuited  with  hydrochlotio  acid,  and  the  reeulting  chloride 
washed,  b;  decautalion,  two  or  tliiea  times.  The  piece  of  zinc  and 
platinntn  are  tlien  added,  and  the  whole  Rentlj  acidulated  with  hjdro- 
chlorio  acid.  Hydrogen  ie  given  off  xapidlf  at  the  surface  of  the 
platinum.  Ws  need  liardly  remark  that  the  platiDura  will  last  for 
ever,  or,  at  least,  duriug  Uie  life  of  the  operator,  proriding  he  does 
not  lose  it;  and  we  should  recommend  the  nee  of  a  round- bottomed 
evaporating  diah.  The  object  of  this  preoaation  b,  that  small 
particles  of  the  decomposing  material  are  constantly  being  carried  to 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  hjr  the  evolved  hydrogen ;  but  in  a  vessel 
with  a  round  surface  thej  are  always  bronght  back  to  the  zino  lying 
in  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and,  as  vo  tiio  dealing  with  an 
insoluble  precipitate,  actaal  contact  is  neceBslry.  The  reaction  ia 
very  perfect,  and  when  once  Bet  going  requires  no  further  attention. 
The  action  of  zino  direotly  upon  a  nitrate  bath  does  not  result  in  so 
clean  a  precipitate  of  silver,  although  it  ia  more  energetic  than  the 
action  of  copper.  Aa  we  nbh  to  give  the  detaila  of  aome  further 
important  prooeasea  jiot,  i>erhapa,  generally  ia  nse,  we  must  teservs 
the  ooutinoaUon  of  this  snl^ect  for  a  future  article. 
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THK  UE4NIUM  DEY  PLATE  OOHPAHY. 

The  TJrantam  Dry-Plate  Company  baa  now  attained  the  status  of  a 
large  oommereial  undertaking.  The  numufacture  of  dry  plates  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  succeaa  which  had  attended  Colonel  Stnart 
Wortley's  puhliahed  formulea  for  the  use  of  bromide  and  other  salla 
of  ailver  in  collodion  containing  nitrate  of  uranium.  The  factory 
adjoins  Bosslyn  Houae,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Wortley,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  that  gentleman  ia  the  moving  and  controlling 
power  of  the  manufacture.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  plates 
now  issued  by  the  Company  we  have  recently  expressed  a  very 
decided  opinion ;  and  after  having  witnessed  the  whole  operation  of 
preparing  them,  and  the  care  taken  at  each,  successive  stage,  our 
high  opinion  of  these  plates  is  not  likely  to  decrease. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  description  of  this  establishment  we  first 
of  all  direct  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  pyroxyline.  There 
ia  a  glazed  cupboard  capable  of  holding  a  large  glass  jar,  in  which 
are  placed  Uie  acids  and  the  cotton  to  be  converted  into  pyroxyline. 
In  the  interior  are  also  a  gas  stove,  a  thermometer,  and  a  porcelain 
spatula  of  the  shape  found  beat  adapted  for  stirring  up  the  cotton 
when  placed  in  the  acids.  The  operator  inaerta  hia  arms  through 
flexible  sleeves,  and  there  ia  a  chimney  on  theopposite  aide  by  which 
all  furaes  and  noxious  gases  are  conveyed  into  the  open  air.  By  this 
arrangement  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline  ia  carried  on  with  oat 
anything  approaching  to  nnhealthiness  or  oven  diseomfort.  It  is 
made  in  batchea  of  six  ouncea  at  a  time. 

Aa  soon  as  the  cotton  has  been  immersed  in  the  aoida  for  the  time 
determined  by  experience  to  be  the  best  it  is  transferred  to  a  waahing 
trough,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe.  Imagine  a  vessel  of 
a  pyramidal  shape  with  the  apex  lowermost,  with  a  tube  in  the 
bottom  (or  apex)  for  the  admission  of  water.  Thia  is  the  washing 
trough.  Near  the  top  is  an  outlet  pipe ;  but  interposed  between  the 
ude  in  which  is  placed  this  pipe  and  the  centre  of  the  trough  is  a 
frame  filled  with  tno  thicknesses  of  coarse  muslin,  fitted  in  anch  a 
way  as  neither  to  allow  the  outlet  pipe  to  be  choked  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  on  the  other  to  allow  a  single  filament  of  cotton  to  escape.  Aa 
the  water  gurgles  up  from  below  the  pyroxyline  keeps  bounding  up 
and  down,  never  being  at  rest  for  a  single  moment.  In  thia  way  the 
acid  is  entirely  removed  from  the  cotton. 

Ascending  a  Sight  of  steps  we  were  shown  into  the  room  in  which 
the  preparation  of  the  plates  was  being  oonducted.  It  waa  very 
closely  guarded  by  opaque  onrtaina  and  doors  so  constructed  aa  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  white  light  obtaining  access.  At  first 
we  imagined  the  tight  of  the  interior  was  too  weak  to  admit  of  any 
operation  being  carried  on  requiring  ths  use  of  the  aenas  of 
Bight ;  but  when  the  eyes  had  become  accnatomed  to  the  darkness,  and 
the  pupils  became  expanded,  we  were  enabled  to  see  everything  with 
disUnatQeBS.    The  working  light  ia,  liowerer,  very  weak  and  of  a 


Btroim  orange  or  ruby  character.  This  the  great  ssnsitiTBiua 
the  collodion  imperatively  demanda;  for  we  need  not  here  ataj  to 
remind  the  reader  that  bromide  of  silver  ia  mneh  more  senaitiT*  to 
colonred  raya  than  the  iodide  of  silver. 

In  this  preparing-room  are  two  large  systems  of  cupboard 
arranged  for  the  difierent  uzes  of  the  plates  which  are  being  pn- 
pared.  One  of  them  ia  placed  at  one  side,  and  holds  the  platca 
which  have  been  cleaned  and  coated  with  substratuin,  and  are  thna 
ready  for  being  oollodioniaed.  The  other  is  for  drying,  or  latfaar  fix 
deaiocating,  the  platee  after  they  are  coated.  There  ia  also  a  draining 
arrangement,  the  uae  of  which  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  The 
cupboarda  are  healed  by  means  of  hot  water  pipes,  which  coma  tnm 
a  boiler  aituated  in  another  place,  and  which  is  heated  by  gas  jeta. 

The  portable  racks  in  which  tiie  plates  are  kept  are  very  handy. 
They  oonaiat  of  a  kind  of  akeleton  box— that  ia,  the  Irame-woik  of  a 
box  without  aides,  ends,  or  bottom.  The  inaide  of  the  nppar  aids 
bare  forming  this  skeleton  box  are  grooved  to  receive  platea  whid 
rest  in  V-shaped  grooves  in  the  bottom  bars.  The  whola  ia  con- 
strncted  in  snch  a  manner  ta  to  prevent  the  faoe  of  the  plate  fon 
having  to  touch  anything. 

Sitting  with  a  rack  full  of  plates  before  him,  a  man  attachea  as 
india-rubber  pneumatie  holder  to  one,  and  bom  a  bottle  of  enllodiflM 
emulsion  he  pours  on  sufficient  to  coat  it.  We  were  struck  by  the 
skill,  arising  from  practice,  displayed  by  this  person ;  for 
accurately  did  he  estimate  the  precise  quantity  required  for  coal 
ths  plate  that  very  littie  indeed  had  to  be  ponred  off  by  way  of 
overplus.  This  overplos,  however,  is  not  poured  into  ths  coating 
bottle,  but  into  a  filter,  so  as  to  ensure  the  rejection  of  any 
deleterious  matter  with  which  it  may  have  come  in  contact. 
course  the  loss  from  evaporation  is  made  up  by  the  addition  of 
ether  and  alcohol. 

As  soon  as  the  plate  is  coated  and  the  superfiuons  emnlsi<m 
ponred  off  it  is  then  reared  up  at  the  side  of '  the  operator,  frtu 
which  place  it  is  taken  by  a  girl,  who,  armed  with  a  pair  of  mtver 
hooks,  dexterously  snatchea  up  the  plate  and  immerses  it  in  a  vaeael  of 
diatilled  water ;  and  during  the  time  the  gul  ia  doing  thia  the  oparatar 
ia  engaged  in  coating  another  plate.  After  waahing  the  plate  in  one 
veaael  until  the  aurfaoe  is  ^cd  from  graaaineaa  the  girl  removes  it 
to  a  second  veaael  of  distilled  water,  where  the  waahing  ia  oontinned, 
I  and  after  a  final  rinse  under  a  tap  of  distilled  water  contained  in  a 
glaas  barrel  she  depoails  the  plate  in  a  place  where  it  is  drained. 
From  thia  poaition  it  is  removed  by  another  girl,  who,  also  by  means 
of  ailver  hooka,  lifts  it  up  and  places  it  in  the  preservative  dish. 
The  dutiea  of  the  latter  girl  are  confined  to  placing  them  in  and 
removing  them  from  the  preservative  solution,  each  plate  on  re- 
moval being  transferred  to  the  draining  shdves,  in  which  they 
remain  till  the  following  morning,  when  they  are  removed  to  tha 
hot  or  desiccating  cupboard, 

ColonalWortleyconaidersitof  the  highest  importanoe  that  the  platM 
should  he  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tha 
word,  before  being  transferred  to  the  heated  chamber,  where  thef 
are  thoroughly  desiccated  by  the  agency  of  a  Iiigh  temperature.  In 
this  heated  chamber  the  plates  remain  for  twenty-four  honia.  and 
are  then  taken  from  it  to  be  immediately  packed  in  those  orange  and 
black  papers  now  so  well  known  to  workers  with  oraniura  dry  plates. 
We  may  here  add  that  by  the  division  of  labour  in  the  prepacatioK 
of  platea  it  is  obvious  that  the  maximum  of  oleanlineas  and 
mechanical  perfection  will  be  seoured. 

The  plates,  when  finished,  are  subjaoted  to  a  rigid  examination, 
and  those  not  coming  np  to  the  standard  of  nniformity  adopted  an 
at  once  rejected. 

Test  platea  also  are  prepared  each  day— two  at  the  beginning  and 
two  others  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work— and  these  are  exposed  and 
developed  the  following  morning,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  chemicals  during  the  day  while  tha 
preparation  has  been  going  on. 

The  number  of  plates  prepared  in  a  day  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dozen.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  dunand; 
but  in  soma  instances  one  dozen  of  prepared  platea  represent  in 
reali^  from  two  to  fouc  dozen;  for,  as  may  hsTO  been  anticipated. 
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mudl  plAtes  ara  not  prepued  Bpecifi»llj,  but  in  platea  of  tmoe  or 
four  times  their  dimensions.  Far  esBinple:  three  10  X  6  pUtea, 
wbsn  divided  into  foor,  each  make  a  dozen  S  X  ^  plates,  or  half-a- 
dozen  8X6  size.  From  thirtj-aix  to  fottj-two  dozen  plates  are 
'  thns  tlie  number  turned  out  in  an  average  da;'s  work,  after  taking 
into  Kcoonnt  the  rejection  of  faultj  plates. 

As  respBCta  the  preparation  of  the  emolsion  a  large  batch  is  made 
by  Colonel  Wortley  once  a  week,  in  qaanlities  of  from  one  to  two 
gallons,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  demand ;  and 
thera  is  always  a  supply  of  emnlsion  respectively  one,  two,  and 
tliree  weeks'  old,  the  mixtnre  of  whioh  in  suitable  proportiooB  gives  a 
working  emulsion,  possessing  all  the  properties  required,  on  tlte  day 
of  preparation. 

Fbom  some  obserTations  elsewhere  made  by  Mr,  Sutton  we  imagine 
his  recently 'expressed  opinions  respecting  llie  exoeptioaal  merits  of 
lenses  of  which  the  back  and  front  are  nbsolately  similar  are  noder- 
going  modifiosUoD.  We  have  never  oonBidered  it  worth  while  to  go 
very  deeply  into  the  subject  of  the  symmetry  or  non-symmetry  of 
lenses ;  bnt  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  say  tliat  of  these  respective 
elassea  of  lenses  which  is  to  he  eonsidered  beat  depends  upon  the 
special  circumstnnceB  of  each  case.  As  a  copying  lana  for  produoiuK 
images  absolutely  free  from  distortion,  and  of  the  eame  size  as  the 
original,  the  lens  or  combination  mnst  be  quite  aymmetrical ;  bat,  in 
proportion  as  the  relative  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens  are  altered  by 
the  prodnction  of  an  image  of  larger  or  smaller  proportions  than  the 
original,  so  must  tlie  lens,  when  matheraatioBl  accuracy  is  required, 
be  made  to  deviate  from  its  symmetry.  The  relative  size  of  the  object 
to  be  copied  and  the  copy  being  altered,  tlie  carves  of  Ihe  lens  mnst  be 
varied.  Theoretical  accuracy  would  seem  to  demand  that  the  lens  of 
a  combination  nearest  to  tlie  farther  of  the  eonjugate  fooi  most  be 
of  lonifer  focus  than  that  next  to  the  shorter  conjugate.  We  shall 
not  at  present  enter  farther  on  this  subject,  but  proceed  to  remark 
that  combinations  such  aa  those  desired  by  M.  Davanne,  and  now 
suggested  by  Mr.  Sntton,  have  for  several  years  been  aocessibte  to 
poTchasers.  A  consideTabls  period  has  elapsed  since  we  described 
Darlot'a  eaaket  of  lensea,  in  which,  with  one  moont,  a  variety  of 
lenses  were  adaptable,  and  eonld  be  nsed  either  as  donbleti  or  as  single 
landsoapa  lenses.  The  extinct  American  "  ratio  lens,"  also,  was 
one  of  this  description  ;  and  at  the  present  time  lenses  of  similar 
capabilities,  manufactured  by  Zentmayer,  of  Philadelphia,  are  used 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Tlie  non-symmetiical  principle  is 
in  all  these  so  fully  recognised  that  the  depth  of  each  cell  ia  deter- 
mined by  the  foens  of  the  lens  set  therein ;  and  hence  any  mistake 
in  the  usa  and  adjostment  of  them  is  rendered  impossible. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLAGIARISM. 
SouB  reference  has  been  lately  made  in  tlie  photographio  jonmals  to 
Dr.  Hermann  Hallenr  and  his  publications  on  the  aubjeot  of  printing 
processes  witJiout  silver  nitrate.  I  happen  to  have  his  treatise  on 
photography  (in  which  the  above 'mentioned  experiments  appear)  in 
the  form  of  an  English  translaljon  by  Q.  L.  Stranss.  The  book  ia 
not  a  creditable  one.  In  fact,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  it  is 
tlie  moat  outrageous  piece  of  photographie  plagiarism  I  linve  ever 
met  with.  Whole  pages  are  taken  from  Robert  Hunt  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgment — sometimes  with  slight  alterations,  oftener 
with  no  more  change  than  would  naturally  result  from  translation 
into  Oerman  and  retranalation  into  Engliah.  Not  merely  is  the 
experimental  portion  largely  taken  from  Mr.  Hunt,  but  even  the 
historical  iotroduction  bears  evident  marks  of  the  same  origin. 

To  make  the  truth  of  this  matter  evident  I  have  pnt  into  parallel 
eolnmiis  a  specimen  taken  almost  at  random.  The  subject  is  the 
well-known  experiment  of  exposing  silver  chloride  paper  to  light  till 
it  darkens,  thei^  applying  potassium  iodide,  aftei  wluch  light  exerts 
a  bleaching  influence : — 

"It  i*  indispensable  to  perform  "The  morning  (nn  shoxld  be 
this  operation  in  the  tmclanded  choaen,  and  a  perfectly  alondless 
light  of  the  sun,  tivtix,  itrango  akv,  if  poasihlo.  It  may  appear 
thoa^  it  may  appear,  it  ia  no  leia  onUcely,  bnt  nothins  u  rrally 
tme  that  clonds  which  may  happen  more  trne,  than  that  theae  papeia 
'  to  obaooie  that  Isminary  are  faith-  indicate  to  the  praotised  eye, 
'  Mty.  though  very  ftintly,  lepro-    dniing  the  bloaohuig  operation. 


dncad  on  the  paper,  and  make  their    the  effects  of  every  elood  that  has 
appearance  in  the  next  operation.      obacared  the  sun'a  diao  daring  the 


potsuinm,  and  eipoae  it  wet  in  should  be  washed  over  with  ■■ 
thecamera.  Theproparproportion  iodide  and  exposed  to  ths  aun's 
in  which  the  iodide  of  potaaainm  iuAuence  wet.  The  iodide  of  potas- 
sbonld  be  uaed  has  not  been  defi-  sium,  hutag  the  salt  whioh  ia  most 
nitely  settled,  though  thirty  grains  easily  obtained,  will  be  geaerally 
of  pure  salt  to  an  ounce  of  watar  preferred,  it  is  very  di&colt  to 
wonld  appear  to  onawer  best;  this  decide  oa  the  best  proportioua  in 
is  a  qneation  of  great  nicety,  how-  which  this  salt  aboold  be  uaed,  the 
ever,  as  a  few  grains  more  or  leas  difference  of  a  few  grains  only 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  re-  wonderf ally  altering  the  reialt;  in 
ault.  *  general,  about  thirty  graioa  ot  a 

"FormyouinparlFihiwldpr^rr  pure  ealt  to  one  ounce  ot  wat«r 
iodide  of  barium  to  iodide  of  potaa-  will  be  foand  to  produce  the  beat 
aiam,  taking  care  to  remove  pre-    eSect. 

vioualy  aome  of  the  barium  with  one        "For  the  caroeraobscnra  I  wonld 

or  two  drops  of  diluted  solphuric    reoommend  the  use  of  the  iodide  of 

aeid,  or  anlphate  of  baryta.^' — H.    barium  beyond  every  other  pre- 

HAi.LBDft,    Art   of  PhotographTi,    paration ;  and  if  hy  throwing  down 

p.  fil.  aome  of  the  baryta  by  a  drop  <^ 

two  of  dilute  aulphane  acid,    Ac. 

— Hunt,  Restardttt  on  Light,  2nd 

edition,  pp.  9G-7. 

With  the  best  disposition  to  be  charitable  it  would  be  impossible 

to  look  npon  this  otherwise  than  as  a  piece  of  deliberate  stealing. 

The  expresaion  which  I  have  put  into  itahes—"  for  my  own  part  I 

should  prefer,"  &.B. — deserves  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  onriosities  of 

pUgiariam ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  exceeded  in  its  cool  way  of 

appropriating  another's  ideas.    In  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  we 

do  set  an  original  idea  of  the  author's  ;  the  ass's  ear  comes  out 

Not  only  is  the  whole  liook  pretty  much  a  literary  theft,  bnt  the 
disposition  exhibited  by  the  above  italicised  passage  constantly 
reappears.    Speaking  of  silver  chloride,  he  aaya : — 


reappears.     Speaking  01 

In  my  own  ecpen'ntenb  /  vrt- 


le  aaya  :- 
"Having,  therefore,  prepared  a 


pand  a  number  of  papers,  all  of    number  of  sheets  of  paper  with 

them  differing  in  the  chemical  pro-    chemical  proportions  slightly 
portions  of  the  agent  uaed.     lout    feting  from    ■ —    — " — 


diffused  light.  1  then  selected  the  quarter  of  an  hoar.  Then  if  any 
papers  for  ase  thffsamples  of  which  one  of  them,  as  frequently  bap- 
had  suffered  the  greatest  ohange  of  .pena,  exhibits  a  marked  advan- 
colonr." — Haixeub,  p.  41.  tage  over  its  oompetitora  I  aelect," 

ko. — Host,  p.  65. 

Tlie  above  Is  from  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,"  quoted  by  Mr^  Hant.  Dr. 
Halleor  ia  not  particular,  however,  from  whom  he  appropriates.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  both  the  above  extrscts  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  process,  the  details  of  which  are  all  copied  oloeely 
hy  Hallaur,  slightly  paraphrased,  but  essentially  identical. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  as  the  above  oar  plagiariBt  says : — 

"  /  itomW  neommend  the  following  proportions  of  cUoride  of  sodium 
and  nitrate  of  silver  to  prepare  a  paper  suited  to  receive  impreaaiona  in 
the  camera." 

Tlien  follow  the  directions,  agreeing  to  the  amalleBt  details,  which 
Mr.  Hunt  has  given  at  page  G(i  for  poiitive  priiiling.  So  that  Dr. 
Ilalleur  has  here  copied  rather  careleaaly,  though  he  has  made  the 
appropriation  complete  by  using  the  words  I  have  itaUcised,  intended 
to  indicate  that  the  formula  has  sprung  entirely  from  his  own 
researches.  Tbia  blunder  of  taking  a  formula  for  positive  paper 
and  recommending  it  for  attaining  negatives  in  the  camera  may 
fairly  be  pnt  alongside  of  the  other  in  which  he  recommends  the 
precipitation  of  barium  sulphate  by  barinm  sulphate. 

It  seems,  however,  uselesa  to  multiply  parEillel  passages.  An 
entire  number  of  tiiia  Journal  could  easily  be  filled  with  ihem  if  it 
were  worth  while.    In  fact,  the  whole  book  is  a  parallel  passage. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  through  the  book  for  anything  like  an 
acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  these  extensive  appropriations,  but 
can  find  none ;  so  that  the  whole  thing  takes  the  shape  of  a  grace- 
less, shameless  fraud,  committed,  as  ia  indicated  by  special  exprea- 
riona  of  appropriation,  intenUooally  and  with  malice  aforethought. 


M.  Cabkt  Lu. 
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&111I  axputd.  SomeUmes  their  films  will  visibl/  dravr  toRethei  u 
thef  dr;,  aod,  ehould  tlia  film  ba  britlle  or  weak,  erftck,  and  flj 
pieoemeftl  ofF  tiie  glass.  At  other  times  damp  will  get  st  them 
thtouRli  tlie  varnish,  io  consequenoe  either  of  careless  storage  or  llie 
film  being  left  roaud  the  edges  of  the  plate  to  form  a  vehicle  for  tlie 
conveyauee  of  moisture  inwards,  and  Uiau  the  &ita  will  push  the 
varnish  up  in  ridges  and  lines  all  over  the  glass,  produoing  hopeless 
oraoking.  These  greater  evils  can  to  soma  extent  be  guarded 
•gaioBt.  The  plates  may  be  coated  beforehaod  with  soma  more 
adhesiva  substuiae  tkao  collodion,  and  reasonable  care  may  be 
shown  in  storage ;  but  that  is  not  now  all  that  ia  wanted. 

Photograph;  is  becoming  everyday  mora  rooognised  aa  the  hand- 
maid of  science,  and  by  its  help  tlia  most  refined  and  delioate  obser- 
TatioDB  are  tegiatared.  On  what  it  records  the  most  abstrase  and 
far-reaching  calculations  are  based,  so  tiiat  the  minute  alterations 
which  take  place  in  a  photographic  image  thiongh  the  oltangee 
■IB  condition  liave  become  of  an  importance  altogether  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  ordinary  oommeroisl  photographer. 

As  everybody  knows,  collodion  films  do  change.  A  film  is  not 
same  when  wet  as  when  dry ;  it  settles  down  and  contracts,  and  if  it 
ba  of  anaven  quality  its  oontraction  will  be  also  unequal.  And  if  a 
film  once  dry  is  aot  susceptible  to  very  much  change,  still  it  may  be 
M  to  an  extent  sufGcient  to  throw  out  calculations  such  as  those, 
for  instance,  which  will  be  based  upon  the  photographic  regietrations 
of  Venue's  place  on  the  aun'a  disc  next  December.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  anyone  that  when  tlie  vast  distanoe  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth  is  considered  any  snoh  difference  in  the  apparent  position 
of  Venna  as  will  be  obtained  by  observers  stationed  at  tba  most 
northern  and  southern  stations  respectively  on  tba  earth  cannot 
ba  very  striking.  It  nUl  ba  little  more  than  what  one  gala  by 
looking  through  a  tree  at,  say,  a  spire  or  a  house  some  distance 
away  first  with  ona  eye  and  then  tlie  other.  Even  the  slightest 
aberration  in  the  nliotographio  register  of  tliis  diffarenoe  vrould 
suffice  to  damage  the  astronomical  reckoning,  and  this  being  so 
the  perfect  stability  of  the  photographic  plate  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance ;  either  that,  or  the  laws  of  aberration 
for  given  kinds  of  films  shonld  be  accurately  determined.  And 
considering  tlie  extreme  delicacy  of  the  work  to  be  done  it  is 
probably  a  very  wise  resolve  which  has  led  to  so  la^e  an  adoption 
of  dry  plates  for  taking  the  observstions.  A  few  years  ago— nay, 
more  recently  than  that — but  for  Colonel  Stuart  'Wortley  and  hia 
eoUaborateur*  such  adoption  would  have  been  impossible. 

Some  interesUng  experiments  have  recently  been  made  with  a 
view  to  asoertainiDg  the  variability  of  films,  and  with  results  ao  ooa- 
flioting  that  the  oonolusion  is  inevitably  come  to  that  collodions 
difiTer  in  their  contractile  capacity  amongst  each  other.  Thus,  Herr 
Pascken  determined  their  contractabllity  at  i^in  and  Mr.  Rntherfurd, 
on  the  other  hand,  placed  it  m  low  as  it  jm— very  important  difier- 

The  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  that  kabUe  expenmenteitr. 
Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  and  be  has  lately  published  some  remarks 
npon  the  matter  which,  if  not  settling  the  subject,  at  least  afford 
prima  fame  evidence  that  the  danger  exists,  and  that  scientific  men 
roust  be  prepared  to  guard  against  it,  and  to  lake  it  into  aoconnt  if 
they  are  to  make  their  photographic  observstions  perfectly  trust- 
worthy. The  first  thing  that  Dr.  Vogel  established  was  that,  as 
the  discrepancies  quoted  above  tend  to  show,  collodions  differ  greatly 
in  their  contractile  tendency.  He  tried  samples  of  ooltodions  made  in 
Berlin,  St.  Petersbnrg,  and  Paris,  and  found  that  they  all  gave  different 
results.  The  first  crude  experiments  were  with  wet  films  dried  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and,  of  course,  these  showed  a  great  difference — the 
film  when  wet  quite  overlapping  the  glass,  as  it  were,  and  when  dry 
showing  that  it  had  oonsiderably  receded. 

A  more  delicate  experiment  was  tried  by  Dr.  Vogel  when  he  took 
a  long  strip  of  giass  (110  centimetres — a  quite  unnecessary  length) 
and  marked  on  it  with  a  diamond  rectangular  strokes.  Under  this 
scratched  glass  plate  were  exposed  wet  films  by  placing  the  marked 
strip  right  over  them  with  an  edging  of  thin  writing-paper  between 
to  keep  them  irom  contact,  and  whicli  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
perfect  sharpness.  It  is,  however,  advisable  before  doing  Lliis  to  let 
the  plates  drain  some  fonr  or  five  minutes.  No  mora  lighting  is 
needed  than  can  be  got  by  a  momentary  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
window  of  the  dark  room  while  the  plate  is  kept  in  a  perpendicular 
positiou  about  ten  feet  therefrom,  but  parallel  to  the  light.  Develop- 
ment was  aooompliahed  by  any  of  the  tliree  leading  methods — iron, 
pyrogallic,  and  tlie  alkaline  developer  (the  last  with  dry  plates,  of 
course)  —  and  the  fixing  nas  by  either  hyposulphite  of  soda 
ovanids  of  potassium.  To  test  the  contraction  of  the  film  sii 
that  was  needful  was  to  place  tlie  pjate  and  the  gauge  in  juxta- 
position when  the  former  was  dry.    Tliey  wars  easily  adjusted  by 


getting  the  print  of  a  scratch  and  its  original  to  oorei  each  other, 
and  then  to  inspect  the  two  by  transmitted  light.  If  any  diatortioB 
had  taken  place  the  two  acts  of  lines  would  not,  of  coarse,  coincide. 
Tha  amount  of  variation  could  easily  be  measured  by  plating  tha 
plates  under  a  microscope — one-fiftieth  of  a  millimetre  being  thos 
measurable.  From  this  the  total  aberration  could  be  asoertaiiied. 
For  instsnce :  if  the  scrstch  and  its  print  at  ona  end  of  the  plats  be 
laid  together,  and  if  the  opposite  or  further  margin  be  ninety  milli- 
metres  from  that  end,  while  one-fiftieth  millimetre  Je  tlie  contradion 
oftheoollodionline,  as  shown  by  the  projection  of  the  original  Bcrateb, 
then  the  contraction  will  be  expressed  thus : —  =  A  ^  BO  =  „^v. 

With  the  first  trials  a  thiok,  tough  collodion  was  used,  and  the 
result  gave  striking  contractions  of  the  film,  and  it  was  at  onoe  laid 
aside.  A  RnUi&n  and  a  Oerman  collodion  were  then  tried,  and  a 
collodioQ  vraa  prepared  for  testing  purposes,  the  details  of  which  are 
quite  Buperfinous,  for  the  general  result  appeared  to  be  that  a  coUodioft 
was  contractile  or  the  reverse  according  as  it  did  not  stick  or  aa  it 
adhered  to  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  film  had  been  loosened  by 
washing  from  the  edge  of  the  glass,  or  so  soon  as  water  had  got 
between  the  two,  contraction  took  place.  These  dangera,  tharafbre, 
should  be  guarded  against ;  and  in  Dr.  Vi^el'a  esteem  thay  may  be  ao 
by  a  preliminary  ooating  of  the  plate,  or,  at  least,  by  running  a  bniah 
with  india-rubber  solution  round  the  edges. 

Of  five  plates  prepared  none  of  them  could  be  said  to  have  yielded 
any  definite  reanlts.  Ho.  1  showed  irregularity  in  Uhe  settinj;  (^  the 
film,  and  one  or  two  of  the  others  revealed  minute  tendencies  towards 
contraction,  particularly  towards  the  thick  side  of  the  film  ;  but  other 
collodions  gave,  as  far  as  we  can  jndge,  absolute  stabihty.  Tha  ool- 
lodions  were  all  Oerman.  Apparently,  therefore,  a  description  of 
their  qualities  would  not  help  ns  ranch,  altfaongh,  we  think,  a  clsver 
chemist  in  this  country  might  be  able  to  draw  eome  useful  data, 
lessons,  and  warnings  from  an  analogous  "proving  "of  those  made  at 

Regarding  dry  plates  the  testimony  appears  to  be  oonfiieltng. 
Naturally  one  supposes  that  the  greatest  contraction  having  taken 
placa  be/ore  the  plates  are  used  any  cliange  that  comes  after  can  be 
of  little  moment ;  but  tliia  does  not  always  appear  to  be  the  ease.  Of 
Ma  plates  developed — Che  one'  with  alkali  and  the  other  with  acid— 
the  acid-treated  one  gave  way  at  the  edges  and  left  the  glass,  ao  tfast 
on  being  re-drled  it  snowed  the  enormous  contraction  of  i)g.  Tliis 
is  in  accordance  so  far  with  tha'receivad  notion  in  wet-plate  photo- 
graphy— tliat  prolonged  treatment  with  the  acid  developer  has  the 
effect  of  heightening  the  contractile  tendency  of  the  film.  In  the 
alkaline-developed  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  there  vaa  no  sign  of 
contraction  at  all.  So  far  with  plates  of  tlie  ordinary  bromide-of- 
silver  kind  made  with  Mann's  collodion. 

But  the  gummed  bromide  plates  of  Colonel  Wortlay  behared  in 
quite  another  fashion.  These  showed  contraction,  with  a  tendency 
in  tha  film  to  rtse~a  &ot  which  the  experimentalist  triomphimtly 
records  as  in  favonr  of  his  own  plates.  This  is  quite  a  pardonable 
thing,  hut  the  data  he  advances  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant 
any  broad  conclnsion.  If  stability  be  wanted  plates  should  nerer  ba 
coated  with  gelatine  or  sum,  be  says ;  but  he  confesses  that  the 
delicate  handling  which  bromide- of -silver  plates  require  learea  the 
question  as  yet  by  no  means  determined. 

The  next  experiment  was  with  the  morphine  process — one  of 
extreme  simplicity,  wanting  nothing  that  is  not  used  for  wet  pistei 
except  morphine.  Of  this  he  applied,  after  the  plates  had  been  pre- 
pared, an  exceedingly  thin  solution — one  part  of  morphine  to  17S0. 
The  results  of  this  process  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  the  others ;  but  it  is  Dr.  Vogel's  conclosioa 
that  this  prooess  will  give  a  more  sure  resQlt  than  any  other  in  solar 
photography.  In  this  direotion  he  appears  to  have  tried  it,  bat  rather 
for  its  sensitiveness  thsn  with  a  view  to  see  whetlier  tha  presarratiTS 
exeroises  any  perceptible  effect  upon  the  expansive  power  of  the 
film.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  into  these  experiments;  {or 
by  this  time  probably  every  one  concerned  will  hsve  determined  tiie 
process  he  means  to  nse  at  the  trsnsit,  and,  at  anyrate,  the  discot- 
sion  of  its  general  merits  is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

That  subject,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  no  small  scientifio  interest,  and 
one,  therefore,  well  worth  determining;  and  if  the  notes  above ipten 
cannot  be  said  in  any  sense  to  determine  it,  they  at  least  afford  a 
hint  of  the  method  by  which  snch  a  work  could  ba  done.  We 
may  say  that  it  is  not  in  the  direction  of  what  this  man's  eollodicai 
and  that  man's  process  does  that  the  tme  data  are  to  be  found.  All 
collodions  and  ail  processes  will  be  found  to  vary  their  pfaenomsua 
very  widely  at  different  times  and  in  different  hands ;  and  therefoie, 
in  order  to  get  at  soma  general  law,  experiments  most  ba  under- 
taken over  a  very  much  wider  range  than  anything  we  have  here. 
In  all  probability  it  will  be  found  that  vitli  mort^Sr  frooanei  the 


ban  anything  we 
vitli  mort.£T  f< 
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ab«n«tioQB  «ra  extremely  digUk  when  thej  ue  worked  under  noimal 
eonditiOBB ;  and  if  so,  the  boon  thftt  Alkaline  dsvelopment  will  prore 
to  soi«otifie  MMUob,  by  aiubliag  tlieee  to  b«  usad  therein,  oiumat 
be  OTar^eatimated.  ' 


ON  BROMIDE  EUULSION  M&KINQ. 
Ut  rsaderai-no  doubt,  are  kU  kwue  tbat  b  BenaitiTe  emuUion  ivhicli, 
"  with  indefiaite  keeping  qoaliUes,  leqniiea  neither  preaeivative  aor 
waahiofi,"  ia  now  tnumttotared  for  a&le. 

If  we  ask  what  advanUgea  a  ooUodio-bromide  emolaioa  Koeh  u 
th»t  now  advertiaed  is  likely  to  offer  aa  compared  with  the  oommoa 
methods  of  preparing  aenaitiTs  films,  wet  or  diy,  with  a  nitrate  bath, 
and  what  are  lilcely  to  be  ita  drawbaoks,  the  prot  and  eont  may,  I 
think,  ba  atated  tbiu ;,— The  main  advantagos  will  be  uniformity  in 
fha  filma,  and  derelopment  with  dean  fiagere.  The  minor  advan- 
tages «re  aimpUd^  in  thaii  preparation,  and  the  abaenoe  of  a  nitrate 
bath. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  it  muat  ba  remembered  that  in  naing  an  emul- 
^on  it  ia  neeenary  to  shake  the  mixture  before  pooring  it  apon  the 
plate,  and  that  this  mnat  inoreaae  the  liability  to  apaolu  in  the  film. 
In  the  oommOD  ooUodion  prooeoa  with  a  bath  a  apeoial  kind  of  eollo- 
iioa-{K>timg  bottle  ia  naad,  whiah  altowa  the  parlioiea  of  dust  in  the 
eoltodioD  which  oome  off  the  plate,  and  whioh  flow  baok  into  the 
bottle,  to  fall  throngh  a  sniaU  hole  into  an  outer  vesael,  and  so  not 
to  afieet  the  films ;  bat  no  each  arrangement  aeams  to  be  posiibla 
with  an  emulsion  bottle.  It  follows,  Uierefore,  that  when  an  emulsion 
is  naed  exlraordinary  precaations  will  be  neoeaaary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent dnat  specks  apon  the  films.  Tbia  ia  au  evil  of  the  firil  mag- 
^nde  as  regards  the  applioation  of  an  emulsion  proaess  to  por- 
traiture. Then,  again,  it  Is  doubtful  whether  an  emulsioo  poaaasaing 
good  keeping  properties  will  ever  give  films  whioh  are  sufiioiently 
lapid  loT  portrait  negatives  having  good  printing  density. 

If  these  obieoUons  should  have  any  weight  in  practice,  the  use  of 
,anoh  am  emnuion  aa  we  are  now  disensaiug  will  be  oonfined  to  slow 
\  imt-or-door  snbjeeta,  in  whioh  a  few  apecka  on  the  film  do  not  greatly 
;  Btattar.  We  all  know  tliat  in  landscape  aceoery  of  a  wild  and 
iTomantio  character  aides  can  ofUn  be  blacked  out,  and  natural  akiea 
I  be  printed  in  or  soggeated  by  ahading  ;  whilst  apeoks  amongst  rocks 
jand  foliage  can  eauly  bs  "retouohed"  both  in  the  negative  and  the 

Taking,  therefore,  the  Utut  bvonrable  Tiew  of  the  mattar,  it 

'^peais  that  sttoh  an  emulaioo  aa  is  now  adrertiaed  must  have  great 

jnlne  for  amateur  landsoape  photographers,  and  its  introduction  may 

'  ba  the  means,  probably,  of  greatly  popnlariaing  our  art.    I  have  in 

ji^  mind's  eye  at  thia  moment  many  a  young  friend,  both  male  and 

ifamale,  who  would  be  delighted  with  the  proapeot  of  photography 

ItliDB  simplified  and  worked  with  comparative  cleanlineas — to  say 

BOthing  of  their  seniors,  many  of  whom  would  ba  as  delighted  as  tlie 

Jafeniles  with  photography  made  easy ;  and,  therefore,  although 

fnera  may  be  Gordona  and  Bedforda  and  Silvys  amongat  ua  who 

.Voald  deem  the  advantaffea  of  the  emulsion  proessa  more  than 

[•ountarbalanoed  by  its  objectionable  features,  still  for  the  mass  of 

mateuia  the  process  may  hare  attractiona  and  become  popular.    It 

.  quite  worth  while,  therefore,  to  diaoass  tlis  problem  of  collodio- 

romide  emnlaion  making,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  alow  out-of-door 

urk,  done  in  a  lure,  clean,  and  simple  manner. 

The  principle  of  a  slow  bromide  film  for  common  landscape  work 

aema  to  be  this : — It  must  contain  bromide  of  silver,  plu*  uncon- 

sried  soluble  bromide,  plui  organio  matter  of  a  kind  wiiioh  is  aotive 

I  its  reaction  with  silver  salts. 

The  plan  of  adding  an  alcoholio  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to 
romiaed  collodion  can  niver,  as  itaeems  tome,  lead  to  a  permanently 
M»d  emulsioo,  such  as  we  are  now  conaideriuK,  whioh  requires  no 
sUing,  or  preservative,  for  these  rAsons:— First:  on  account  of 
.  I  vlsadity  of  the  collodion,  it  will  alwaja  be  nnoertoiu  how  much 
fluble  bromide  or  nlver  nitrate  may  remain  unsonverted  in  the 
nulaion.  Secondly  :  it  will  be  unsafe  to  add  active  organic  matter 
I  an  emnlaion  of  such  uncertain  composition.  Tliirdly  :  the  emul- 
ion  will  oonlaiu  a  large  and  injurious  quantity  of  nitrate  of  cadmium. 
These  difflcultiea  lead  ua  to  the  coDsideration  of  Mr.  Bolton'a  plan, 
rhich  connate  in  pouring  the  emulsion  of  uocertaiu  composition  into 
r,  and  thus  reoovering  all  the  free  soluble  salts ;  tlien  redisaolving 
be  prempitate,  and  adding  the  organio  matter.  If  thia  plan  were 
lactised  on  a  large  scale,  for  a  commercial  purpoae,  the  ether  and 
Isobid  could  be  recovered  from  the  water  by  distillation,  and  the 
ractical  olgections  to  the  method  would  be  unworthy  of  serious 
HKdendon. 

lastly :  we  have  another  method  open  to  ua,  viz.,  that  of  grinding 
Mn  d^  bconida  of  ailvu  into  a  pasta  nilb  a'suitahle  kind  of 


I  have  proved  that  moat  of  the  pigments  used  by  artiata,  when 
ground  with  oil  (as  sold  in  metal  tubea),  will  emolaify  eaaily  and 
perfectly  with  collodion.  It  ia  very  probable,  therefore,  that  eneh  an 
emnlaion  as  we  are  now  conudering  could  be  made  on  the  aame 
principle.  It  will  not  do,  of  course,  merely  to  add  the  diy  bromide 
of  silver  to  the  collodion,  and  then  shake  the  mixture ;  that  ia 
certain  to  end  in  failure.  The  bromide  must  be  mechanically 
ground  up  and  mixed  with  some  suitable  kind  of  organic  matter,  in 
a  state  similar  to  oil,  before  it  ia  added  to  the  collodion;  and  how  to 
do  this  properly  ia  just  the  problem  to  solve. 

The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  old-fiuhioned  plan  of  mixing  tha 
soluble  bromide  aud  the  nitrate  of  silver  together  in  the  ooUodion, 
and  then  washing  and  organising  the  film,  the  better;  for  nothing 
that  is  really  convenient  or  progressive  baa  come  of  that  method. 
If  dry  pistes  are  to  be  prepared  b;  waahing  and  organifying  tha 
film  the  method  with  the  baUi  is  far  umpler,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
and  more  aatisfaotory  tlian  the  above. 

Ferhaps  the  beat  mode  of  prooeeding,  aocording  to  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  mixing  the  ingredienta,  is  that  of  Mr,  Siillman,  in  wliieh  he 
first  adds  an  exoeaa  of  silver  nitrate,  and  leaves  the  emulsion  for 
weeks  or  months  until  all  the  soluble  bromide  is  converted,  tlien 
adds  some  bromised  ooUodion  in  order  to  convert  the  excess  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  wsahea  and  organifiea  tha  film.  At  anyrate,  thia 
~~  the  plan  which  has  answered  best  in  my  hands. 

When  Colonel  Stnart  Wortlay  kindly  pnbliahes  his  lateat  im- 
provement, by  means  of  which  he  seeures  exalted  sensitiTeneas 
along  with  printing  density  in  an  emulsion  film,  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  discuss  the  theory  of  the  peculiar  action  of 
restraining  bromide  and  organic  matter. 

Great  credit  ia  due  to  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr,  Eennett  for 
the  part  which  they  have  played  in  introdncing  the  new  methoda  of 
emulsion  making,  by  which  all  free  soluble  salts  may  be  eliminated. 
Tha  great  sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Keonett'e  gelatino-pellide  is  also  a 
highly -interesting  fact,  though  no  more  than  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
expect  from  his  process,  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  find  some 
valuable  practical  appUcatioui ;  bnt  the  worst  of  gelatine  ia  the 
slowness  witli  which  it  sets  and  dries. 

In  reviewing  the  entire  history  of  bromide  emulsions  it  is  aatb- 
factory  to  find  real  progreas  made  in  their  manufacture,  and  a  right 
principle  of  praeeedmg  at  length  eatahliahed ;  and  even  if  aome  few 
experimentalists  have  persistently  worked  in  a  wrong  direction 
that  has  been  naeful  in  teaching  ua  what  to  avoid  in  future. 

Thou  AS  Suitok,  B.A. 


NEOLEO-PEINTURE. 
Wb  have  of  late  received  some  very  interestini;  Information  tliroagh 
the  madium  of  this  Journal  abont  nedUo-pnntsre.     It  might  be, 
therefore,  interesting  to  aome  of  your  readers  to  boar  a  little  mors 
of  these  really  very  beautiful  pictures  and  their  hialorj. 

Aa  far  as  I  can  remember  it  was  early  in  the  year  1800  when  a 
traveller  from  America  or  Australia  came  over  to  this  colony  exhi- 
biting a  coloured  picture  by  a  similar  process  caUed  "  aenotype."  I 
bad  no  opportunity  of  aeeing  the  party  nor  the  pictures  myself  till 
after  tha  latter  had  made  Iheir  appearance  some  time  in  public. 
Those  I  saw  were  really  very  beautiful,  soft  pictures,  possessing 
great  reUef.  I  waa  told  that  a  sum  of  .£100  was  paid  by  three 
diffareut  pholographera  foe  the  secret 

At  about  the  same  time  a  number  of  this  Journal  came  to  hand, 
giving  some  hinta  on  the  suhjaot,  by  directing  to  mount  two  photo- 
graplM  on  glass  which  had  been  previously  made  traneparent  by  a 
varnish,  and  after  they  had  been  coloured  at  the  back  of  the  picture 
were  cemented  together.  After  experimeutiog  for  about  two  montlis, 
trying  different  transparent  varnislias,  I  found  that  tlis  greatest 
secret  of  the  process  waa  in  the  nay  of  mounting  the  photograph  on  ' 
the  glass  so  that  it  shoold  preserve  its  transparency. 

Turpentine  copal  varnish  seamed  to  me  tbe  beat ;  and  I  find  that 
the  picturea  have  kept  well  after  a  period  of  eight  years.  Tlie  only 
drawback  I  have  noticed  has  been  that  some  turned  aliglitly  yeUov, 
which,  I  dare  say,  might  be  occaaioned  by  the  imperfect  white  oil 
colour  I  had  to  use. 

J  proceed  in  the  following  manner :— Three  prints  on  thin  plain 
Saxe  paper  are  taken,  toned  and  fixed  in  tha  ordinary  way,  and  one 
rather  dark  is  printsd  to  serve  aa  a  guide  when  colouring.  A  patent 
plate  glaas,  13  X  10,  is  scmpulously  cleaned,  and  copal  varnish  of  the 
thickness  of  coUodion  ia  poured  on  the  plate  in  the  same  way  as  a  plata 
is  ooated  with  ooUodion,  witliout  allowing  the  surplus  to  run  off.  On 
this  the  print  is  laid  in  tlie  n  ay  the  paper  ia  nsnally  floated  on  tbe 
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Ciotiiig  bath,  face  tuw&tds  the  glass.  Now  lay  the  glass  on  k 
veUittg-Btand,  and  lei  the  whole  rest  till  the  next  morning.  Bj 
this  time  the  varnish  has  soaked  through  the  paper,  reuderlng  the 
Hame  transparent;  the  Tamiah  underneatb  the  paper' has  got  tacli;. 
Now  proceed  to  remove,  with  a  bane  paper-knire,  all  Inmpa  of  varuiah, 
avoiding  air-bubbles  bj  going  geutl;  with  the  knife  over  the  back. 
Use  a  little  raw  linseed  oil  to  remove  the  varuish  from  the  back,  and 
be  careful  not  to  press  too  mnch  rarnieh  ont  from  iiDdernealh.  A 
little  prBotioe  will  soon  show  what  is  necessarj  to  leave  to  keep  the 
transparencj,  otherwise  it  will  cause  bright  spots  on  the  glass.  Do 
it  gently,  and  from  time  to  time. 

When  dry,  colour  the  back  with  Iranspareut  oil  colours;  lay  a 
piece  of  white  paper  nnder  the  glaas  when  colouring,  to  throw  out 
the  colour.    A  second  print  is  mouated  on  a  thick  piece  of  nliite 


cardboard,  in  such  a  way  that  both  pictures  will  match  esaotly  when 
the  tiant  pictnre  is  laid  npon  it.  The  back  picture  is  now  thickly 
coloured  with  oil  colour,  carefully  keeping  in  the  contour^and,  when 


finished  and  dry,  both  pictures  are  cemented  together.  But  allow  a 
space  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  between  them  t>y  pasting  a  strip  of 
cardboard  about  a  quartet  of  an  inch  wide  all  round.  This  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  fignre  stand  out  of  the  background,  softena  its 
tone,  and  prevents  tuboing  or  slioking  together.  The  picture  is  now 
ready  far  framing.  dm.  Blduu. 

S^ng  WiUiavi'i  Town,  Oa^e  Colony, 
June,  1674. 


Wb  recenttr  gave  some  indications  of  the  line  upon  which  this  process 
rnne,  whioh  showed  that  it  was  of  quite  a  distinct  type  from  either 
that  of  M.  Uon  Vidal  or  M.  de  Saiute  Florent.  He  professes  his 
ability  to  take  negative  impressions  of  the  distinct  primary  tints 
which,  combined,  form  the  colours  of  a  figure  or  landscape ;  and, 
shadowy  KB  the  prospect  of  any  definite  success  in  tliat  form  seems, 
his  experience  is  worth  recording.  A  late  number  of  the  Moitileur 
contains  a  further  instalment  of  his  memoranda  on  the  subject, 
which  we  accordingly,  ia  condensed  form,  proceed  to  lay  before  our 

Dr.  Vogel,  he  remarks,  Las  succeeded,  by  dissolving  the  red 
colouring  matter  known  as  coralline  in  bromised  oollodion,  in  making 
this  collodion  as  sensitive  to  the  yellow  ray  of  the  spectrum  as  to 
the  indigo,  and'believea  that  by  adding  different  colourmg  substances 
to  the  collodion  in  the  same  this  uniformity  of  aenaitiveneas  might 
reach  the  whole  range.  M,  Dneos  was  mudi  struck  with  this  obser- 
vation, and  was  curious  to  know  whether  or  not  this  coralline  collo- 
dion was  susceptible  of  giving  images  in  a  red  light  and  in  shorter 
time  than  the  lesinised  bromised  collodion  with  whiah  he  had  been 
experimenting.  A  trial  convinced  him  that  the  former  was  much 
the  quicker  of  the  two,  and  then  he  thought  he  would  try  the  effect 
of  the  same  suhstauoe  in  iodised  collodion.  He  did  so  with  the 
happiest  results ;  it  is,  in  fact,  more  rapid  than  the  bromised.  With  it 
ha  can  get  an  image  of  a  landscape  through  red  light  in  the  oameta, 
with  a  doublet  of  medium  rapidity,  in  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes  in  the  snnlight.  With  green  light  the  same  substance  will 
give  an  image  in  two  or  three  minutes ;  with  a  bine  light  the  time 
varies  from  instantaniety  to  one  or  two  seconds,  according  as  the 
colouring  is  deep  or  not  on  the  glass. 

Further :  it  has  been  asoertained  by  M.  Ducos  that  iodide  of  silver 
gives  a  different  rendering  of  certain  colours  into  the  blacks  or 
tmadona,  according  as  a  green  or  violet  medium  is  employed — a  fact 
he  esteems  of  high  importance  in  heUochromy — and  in  this  respect  it 
is  superior  to  bromide  of  silver.  The  latter,  employed  alone,  gives 
a  negative  with  a  green  glass  wherein  the  red  objects  are  not 
BOSoiently  feebly  represented ;  and  with  a  violet  glass  a  negative, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  which  yellow  objects  are  a  trifle  too  much 
effaced.  This  apparent  anomaly  proves  that  bromide  ia  too  sensitive 
te  certain  rays  which  enter  into  Uie  composition  of  green  and  violet 
glasses,  of  which  the  actton  is  intensified  by  other  rays  In  the 
spectrum.  Four  parts  of  iodide  and  one  of  brtnnide  do  vei;  well, 
and  that  is  the  proportion  he  Dses  accordingly. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  remains  to  describe  the  modut  operandi, 
which  M.  Ducos  says  are  so  simple  that  any  passable  photographer 
may  oonvinoa  himself  in  twenty-four  hours  that  heliochromy  is  a 
reality.  This  is  demonstrated  in  describing  the  method  by  which 
three  halioehrom»tia  negatives  were  obtained  by  him.  For  each  of 
these  three  negatives  the  same  collodion,  containing  four  parts  of 
iodide  to  one  of  bromide,  was  nsed,  and  to  every  four  oonces  of 
collodion  was  added  an  otmoe  and  a-qnarter  of  red  coralline,  soluble 
in  bIcoIidI.    Tlie  tbiee  glasMS  ue  aaiuitiMd  in  the  same  nay ;  or,  if 


a  camera  with  three  lenaee  be  nsed,  one  ||la«a  will  do,    1h»  plats 
may  be  prepared  for  either  dry  or  wet  working. 

By  the  wet  metliod  a  neutral  bath  is  used,  the  plate  is  drained  and 
put  in  the  dark  slide  just  beliiud  the  colsured  glass  to  be  used  for 
regulating  tlie  clinrocter  of  the  image.  The  coloured  glaA  should 
fit  close,  as  it  thereby  helps  to  retain  the  sensitive  plate  moist  during 
exposure.  When  the  weather  is  cold  a  veil  of  moisture,  ftatfaering 
into  drops,  is  apt  to  form  on  this  (;lass,  thereby  spoiling  the  sharpnen 
of  tliB  image.  To  obviate  tliis  the  glass  is  coated  with  plain  eollc- 
dion,  whicli  does  not  eufler  the  damp  to  make  heads  or  to  (oral  a  veil 
The  free  silver  is  kept  on  the  plate  to  prevent  loss  of  eensitivenesB; 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plate  from  drying  at  all  during  the 
long  exposure.  Hygroacopio  preservers  —  such  as  a  mixture  of 
glycerine  and  albumen — do  not  work  very  well;  and  M.  Du«ofl  does 
not  know  of  any  others,  and  has  no  leisure  to  fiod  them  oDt.  Tba 
negatives  are  developed,  as  usual,  with  iron  and  pyrogollio  acid;  and 
it  is  well,  if  they  have  been  kept  long  betweeii  seusitiaing  and 
exposing,  to  redip  them  in  the  silver  bath.  When  developM  and 
I  fixed  the  plate  is  put  up  to  dry,  after  having  been  coated  with  this 
I  mixture:— Water,  one  hundred  parts;  glycerine, fonr  parts;  alhnmee, 
twenty-five  parts.  Being  dried  in  this  condition  the  next  thing  is  to 
remove  the  red  coralline,  and  for  this  purpose  the  negative  ia  washed 
over  the  surface  several  times  with  alcohol  of  about  96*,  poured  fvm 
a  measure.  This  alcohol  does  the  double  duty  of  di^lving  iha 
coralline  and  coagulatjng  the  albumen,  thereby  sohdifying  the  image. 
When  operating  with  dry  plates  it  is  necessary  to  add  copaline  resin 
to  the  collodion  and  coralline,  In  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  drachms 
to  the  four  ounces.  Another  matter  of  importance  is  that  distilled 
water  must  be  used  exclimvely  for  washing  the  plates  after  sensitiBing, 
for  this  reason — that  the  slightest  trace  of  calcareous  salt  prevents 
the  red  rays  from  forming  a  latent  image.  Even  with  rmu  wstct 
.  U.  Ducos  had  failed  to  get  anything  but  the  feebleel  imprint  of  the 
blue  objects  in  the  picture.  And  he  asks  whether  the  energetic 
I  aotion  which  the  alkaline  salts  exercise  on  the  salts  of  aUver—aa 
I  action  which  appears  opposed  to  all  reducing  action  of  red  light— 
'  might  not  be  made  available  for  obtaining  potitive  images  by  trani- 
mitted  light,  in  the  camera,  for  purposes  of  heliochromy  ?  The  idea 
has  etrudc  him,  and  he  will  have  more  to  say  on  iL 

Thus  far  the  present  instaliuent  of  M.  Discos  du  HanrOD's  papa 
carries  us.  ■  We  regret  that  we  must  postpone  further  details  of  what 
must  prove  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  process  to  m,  future 
occasian.  The  system  of  publishing  memoranda  of  this  kind  in 
fragments  separated  from  each  other  by  no  law  but  that  which  the 
exigencies  of  "  making  up"  dictates  is  not  a  good  one,  we  are  aware; 
but  the  Moniteur  cannot  well  do  otherwise,  and  we  most  maJie  the 
best  of  it  ^ 

REUARKS  ON  CARBON  PRINTINa. 
That  the  tide  of  "  permanent  photography  "  has  fairly  set  In  no  one 
can  doubt  who  watches  the  signs  of  'Uie  times,  or  even  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  is  oonfined  to  the  pages  of  Thi  Britisb 
JocRNAL  or  Phdtooiuput;  for  its  indefatigable  Editors  Itaep  ns 
fairly  abreast  of  the  current,  and  leave  no  stone  nnturned  that  can 
aid  the  progress  of  the  art-actence.  Whether  silver  printing  is  to  be 
swamped  entirely  remains  for  the  future  to  reveal.  Sooner  or  lot^',  if 
the  processes  in  whose  inception  such  perseverance  and  vigour  have 
been  shown  continue  to  improve  at  their  present  rapid  rate,  it  most 
succumb;  but  much  must  yet  be  done  to  bring  permanent  photo- 
graphy within  the  reach  of  the  everyday  wants  of  pbolograpben.  I 
can  fearlessly  assert  that,  for  portrait  photography,  no  process  jet 
invented  can  tqjuU  &  first-class  silver  print  on  olbumenised  paper; 
but  the  race  is  very  close. 

Fog  practical  use  in  ordinary  studio  work  the  autotype  process 
offers  llie  greatest  faoiUties,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  jot 
down  a  few  hints  and  details  of  working  which  shall  render  its  use 
more  easy  to  those  who  may  hitherto  have  been  frightened  at  a,  first 
attempt,  or  who  may  not  yet  even  have  given  it  a  trial ;  for  there  is 
not  a  doubt  that,  at  the  present  time,  a  remarkably  small  number  of 
photographers  give  carbon  printing  a  place  in  their  printing-rocm.  * 
And  there  Is  an  excellent  reason  for  it — a  very  large  majority  of  photo-  | 
grapheramske  theirinaomeentireIy&emcartMd«t>(«i(«,  anditisjust 
in  such  small,  dehoate  work  that  the  unquestionable  beauties  of  tlia 
(larbon  print  show  to  least  advantage.  Hence  we  see  that  the  process 
is  more  especially  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  the  notice  of  thoae 
who  do  coloured  work  SJul  large  work,  or,  at  anyiate,  enlaigemonis  of 

For  book  illustration  and  similar  purposes  the  working  of  this  and 
the  other  permanent  processes  is  praettcally  oonfined  td  the  variona 
owners  of  the  patents.    But  the  nearer  the  proceBses  reach  pecreotioa 
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l>odj  of  pUotographers,  instead  of  beiofi  relegktad  to  a  fenr  mouiter 
companisa—K  atata  of  thmm  wbioh  would  reault  ia  the  uUbliBlimant 
of  on  intolerable  monopolj.  This  cooBidentioa  maku  me  the 
readier  to  add  mj  mite  to  the  nniveraal  stora  of  knowledge.  A  letter 
in  the  issue  of  thia  Journal  for  Juue  l;ith  girea  a  aeries  of  most 
partiaeut  qaeationa,  to  which  I  shall  at  the  outset  set  myself  to 
reply,  lefemog  mj  readera  to  paga  280,  where  tUej  are  stated  at 

OiMry  1.  Blistara  taea  on  ramoTini;  the  back  of  tiaaoe. — These 
mav  ba  oaoaed— Firat,  hy  babbles  within  the  tisane  aa  sent  out  bv 
malcer;  this  is  not  a  oommon  cause.  Saeoud,  b;  bobblea  lait 
betwean  the  tissna  and  the  paper  after  it  is  mountad  read;  for 
dsTelfipiDg.  Third,  by  minnta  solid  impuritias  floating  in  the  water 
while  the  tiaaae  ia  being  monnted.  Fourth,  by  small  pieaes  of  in- 
soluble matter,  agglomeratioiis  of  the  pinnent,  &e.,  &o.,  on  the  front 
auttaca  of  the  tissue  when  made,  the  rasolt  being  that  it  breaks  there 
and  water  filtan  through  the  small  hole,  looaaning  and  raising  the 
tisaoe  about  it  while,  poaubly,  tbo  hole  oloaea  of  itself  again  from  its 
inherent  elutinosity.  Fifth,  by  excesatva  heat  in  the  developins 
water.  It  tha  bliatars  oeour  so  very  freely  and  so  fteqnently  I 
ahoold  ba  inclined  to  put  it  down  to  the  fifth  eaiue.  Tha  water 
should  be  of  sach  temperature  that  tha  hand  can  bear  it  freely. 

Qusry  3.  DiSoalty  in  obtaining  adharenea  of  tha  tissue  to  the 
tranafer  paper.— Thia  is  oanaed—Fint,  fay  the  print  being  allowed  to 
remain  too  loag  in  the  water  before  attaching  it;  whan  this  baa 
happened  it  wilt  ourl  away  moat  penistantly.  Second,  tlie  tisane  haa 
become  insoluble  bom  either  long  keeping  or  from  being  exposed  to 
iiijnriooB  fiimes  (dark-room  vapours  in  particular).  Third,  and  mi»t 
probable,  the  tissue  may  be  over-printad.  Fonilh,  the  pigment  paper 
may  hare  bean  sensitiaed  iu  a  bath  made  from  a  verjr  add  aampla  of 
bichromata. 

Qiury  8.  The  tissue  leaving  the  support  daring  developing, — The 
Answer  to  Qaery  a  will,  in  most  cases,  serve  to  indicate  the  cause  of 
thia  diffionlty.  It  may  also  arise  from  the  nagative  not  having  beao 
printed  with  a  "safe  edge" — thatia,  a  piece  of  sami-opaqns  paper 
pasted  all  round  tha  nHgative—so  that  the  tissna  there  mil  print  of  a 
lijht  grey  colour.  It  may  here  be  mentiooed  that  if  a  piaea  of  tisaue 
were  axpoaed  to  the  light  (without  any  negative)  so  as  to  print  of  a 
uniform  greyitwoold  stick  most  firmly;  while  if  it  were  exposed 
]<mg  enough  to  print  of  a  uniform  black  oolour  (meaning,  of  course, 
blauc  when  developed)  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  it 
attached  at  all  to  the  support,  ba  it  either  paper,  glass,  or  zinc. 

Qu*ry  4.  Is  the  flexible  support  mora  liable  than  tJie  rigid  to 
these  failures? — No, 

"  Carbon"  has  exhausted  most  of  tha  oommon  oaosea  of  Ulnre  in 
liis  queries.  One  Other  oommon  mishap  is  a  general  uoevenneas  in  tha 
depUi  of  tha  finished  piotora ;  this  is  caused  by  unequal  drying  and 
by  onaqual  penetration  of  the  sanaitiaar  af(ain.  Tha  whole  tisaua  will 
saam  not  to  act  at  all ;  it  ia  quite  insoluble.  Causes :  very  impure 
and  aoid  bichromate  in  tha  senutising  bath;  too  long  keeping ;  over- 
exposure. 

Here  it  will  not  ba  ont  of  place  to  mention  the  time  of  exposure. 
'With  difierent  tissues  it  varies  euormoualy,  soma  being  so  rapid  that 
ou  an  ordinary  day  one  oan  hardly  put  the  n^fativee  oat  for  a 
sufficiently  short  time,  while  Other  samples  will  take  lialf  as  long  aa 
•B  silver  print  would  do.  An  average  time  is  a  fourth  or  a  third  of 
the  time  necessary  to  print  a  silver  print. 

Let  me  bag  those  of  my  readers  who  have  thought  of  trying  the 
process  not  to  be  frightened  by  thoughts  of  "  aetmomatan ;"  nothing 
is  better  than  to  print  a  "  pilot "  print  from  any  weak  neiratiTO  on 
silver  paper  at  the  same  time  the  carbon  is  exposed.  When  the 
*'  pilot"  is  half  printed  turn  down  the  tissue-frame  and  then  see  what 
it  is  like  when  developed.  If  not  quite  the  right  depth  the  proper 
exposure  will  be  easily  attained  with  the  next  piece,  noticing  tha 
"  pilot,"  and  stopping  the  tissue  printing  when  the  former  is  either 
darker  or  lighter  as  tha  fiist-dsvaloped  print  pointed  out  was 
desirable. 

X  have  noticed  beside  tha  common  failoree  other  cases  whish  have 
occurred  witli  me.  If  any  otiiertranbladooTreapondent  lay  hia  griefs 
bareinyour  Journal  I  will  do  my  best  to  assuage  them.   Some  further 


TURPENTINE  IN  NEGATIVB  VARNI3H. 
Thsbe  are  few  things  practically  more  important  than  a  good  nejca- 
tire  varnish— a  vanuah  that  shall  be  hard  and  yet  not  brillle,  tough 


and  yet  not  tacky,  aapable  of  standing  great  he^  without  beeoming 
polverisad,  and  ako  great  cold  or  damp  withont  being  aflbetaa 
thereby.  And  such  a  varnish,  amid  all  the  varieties  that  we  nave,  is  as 
yet  by  no  means  oommon.  The  extensive  employment  of  methylated 
alcohol  has,  wa  believe,  had  a  deteriorating  eS»ot  upon  some  kinds 
of  varnish.  It  ia  undoubtedly  true  that  shellac  varnishes  made  with 
that  deteriorated  compouiid  do  not  endure  like  that  made  of  the  uma 
gum  with  a  pure  spiriL  The  shellac  so dissolvedpulveriaes  iu  heat  aud. 
orambles  away ;  it  is,  in  fact,  more  granulated  in  ita  deposit  tiian  it 
ought  to  be,  and  this,  we  suspect,  has,  more  or  less,  been  the  case  in 
not  a  faw  other  instaucea,  There  are  many  vamiabes  which  do  duty 
admirably  for  platea  that  the  photographer  does  not  want  to  keep, 
but  only  here  and  there  one  to  whii^  a  photographer  dare  trust  the 
strain  of  popular  platea  oonstantiy  in  use. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  of  varniahea  which  ia  too  often  over- 
looked, namely,  their  uogolar  influenoa  upon  the  character  of  a 
picture.  It  is  alt(^[ether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  vantish  has 
no  infloance  upon  the  details  of  a  negative,  for  tha  reverse  is  the 
facL  A  very  clear,  transparent  vanish  has  a  strong  lendenoy  to  make 
delicate  details  too  transparent  for  printii^  purposes ;  and  a  varnish 
of  strong  oolour,  with  the  gums  in  that  fine  state  of  division  which  tha 
use  of  a  pure  alcohol  unqueationably  tends  to  promote,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  so  strengthen  the  weaker  details  that  they  will  beooma 
unduly  prominent  and  produce  flatness.  Thia  will  be  especially  so 
in  caaes  where  the  film  has  bean  weakened  and  rendered  porous  by 
prolonged  strain  nnder  the  davelopar.  But  in  any  case  the  eSeota 
will  follow  this  law ;  and  so  much  so  that  a  change  in  the  aort  of 
vamiah  used  will,  if  other  qualities  be  only  equal,  often  be  a  most 
judicious  aid  to  ths  good  qualities  of  a  negative.  There  are,  too, 
photographers  whose  habitual  work  would  not  stand  a  varnish  of 
high  tranapatanoy — it  would  make  their  piotnres  far  too  hard ;  and 
there  ate  others  tha  habitual  characteristics  of  whose  plates  a 
varnish  of  strong  colour  would  render  as  flat  as  a  sheet  of  printed 
matter.  But  within  these  broad  divisions  there  are  alivays  oases 
occanring  where  a  change  of  varnish  will  be  found  to  work  a  great 
improvement;  and  ell  photographers  would  be  wiaa  to  have  mora 
than  one  kind  at  band,  if  they  oan  only  gat  them  all  equally 
trustworthy. 

Borne  interesting  observationa  have  latdy  bean  made  on  title  sub- 
ject by  Herr  Joseph  Ungar,  in  the  Phatographiieh*  Quretpondena, 
which  are  worthy  of  attention.  Tliis  gantlMoan  is  known  favourably 
as  a  ahrewd  photographer  of  taste  aud  ability,  whose  thoughts  and 
obssrvaUoos  nave^ways  a  strictly  practioal  turn,  and  ha  lus  lately 
been  axarcised  over  tha  varnish  diffioulty.  We  do  not  propose  to 
give  his  temaiks  in  astwwo,  but  only  the  gist  of  them.  Ha  remarks 
at  tha  outsat  that  his  olyeot  was  not  to  invent  a  new  Tatnisb,  but  to 
observe  tha  conduct  of  those  already  in  existence  witli  whose 
ingredients  he  was  aoqaaintad.  This  he  haa  for  aoma  time  done, 
and  be  has  found  that  those  varnishes  which  oontained  Venetian 
turpentine  show  the  highest  stability.  The  fkot  may  be  tested  by 
preparing  a  vamiah  oompoaed  of  two  parts  of  yellow  shallao  and  one 

SsrC  of  turpentine,  withont  admixture  of  any  other  resinoua  substance, 
issolved  in  weak  alcohol.  This  is  not  set  down  aa  absolutely  the  bast 
formnla,  but  merely  as  a  workable  oua  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
use  thoroughly.  Ita  brown  colour  is  sometimes  an  objection  to  it, 
however,  especially  if  it  be  laid  on  at  all  unavenly,  when,  of  course, 
it  producea  streaks  and  uneven  prints.  It  is  not  so  fluid  either  as 
might  be,  and  this,  of  eourae,  heipe  to  s^ravata  the  danger  from 
that  source  when  retouching,  for  instance,  lias  caused  obstructions  on 
the  surAuM  of  the  film. 

Two  other  aoria  of  varnish,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
the  proportions  of  turpentine  which  they  oontain,  may  be  mentioned. 
In  these  sandarac  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  one  oaae,  with  one- 
third  proportion  of  turpentiae  and  a  fonrth  of  camphor ;  and  in  ihs 
other,  with  a  sixth  of  camphor  and  a  half  of  turpentine.  Both  of 
these  are  good,  bnt  eapeoislly  the  last.  Thsy  may  be  worked  npnn 
with  Faber's  hard  Siberian  graphite  pencil  without  injuring  the  film 
—a  very  severe  test.  Plates  so  varnished  may  lie  for  weeks  in  a 
weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  withont  their  surface  seeming  to  be  in 
the  least  penetrated.  The  cohesion  of  these  varnishes,  however, 
wwkens  with  time,  so  that  ratonohing  them  with  tlie  pencil  a  year 
attar  varnishing  would  be  very  apt  to  cause  holes.  Even  then  it  was 
seldom  that  tha  film  cracked,  and  only  when  carelessnesa  in  leaving 
tha  edges  nntrimmed,  or  storage  in  damp  places,  or  where  there  were 
extreme  variations  of  temperature,  was  the  oanae.  By  tha  addition 
of  some  turpentine  a  bad  varnish  may  somatimea  be  converted  into  a 
good  one.  In  this  respect  the  addition  of  castor  oil,  recommended  often , 
baa  not  by  any  means  the  same  value  as  turpentine.  This  tough 
subatsnoe.  it  ia  probabls,  acts  as  a  corrector  of  the  brittlenena  in 
ordinary  varnish ;  aud,  tvhather  or  not,  practical  experience  leads 
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Esrr  Uogu  to  U7  that  it  ahoold  neTei  be  wuiting  from  »  good 

neKfttive  TUniah  of  any  kind. 

Yat,  alUionah  bo  valaable,  tnrpenliiia  11U7  be  m  amployed  in 
vttruieh  ta  to  Bring  absoiuta  d€Btmotion  to  the  pUle.  It  it,  fortu- 
nately, eaay  to  pTsvant  thia;  bat  it  is  neoessarr  first  to  get  rid  of 
some  false  impresaiona.  As  we  have  alreadj  remarked,  different 
varaishea  afiaet  the  same  kinds  of  platM  differently,  and  it  may  also 
be  said  that  tlie  same  vamiah  sometimes  seems  to  aot  in  a  difidrant 
fashion  with  plates  of  the  same  kind  also.  Many  photographers 
liave  experienced  the  mishap  of  suddenly  finding  a  negativa  thioaed 
in  a  mysteriooB  manner  after  Tarnishing,  qoite  beyond  any  normal 
action  of  the  Tamish— in  faot,  till  all  priatiog  from  it  was  oat  of  the 
qaaation.  But  as  to  the  cause  of  this  many  appear  to  be  nader 
some  misappr^eosion.  Some  blame  the  pyrozylioe,  and  others  the 
aloohof,  in  the  varnish.  The  first  it  caa  hardly  be;  for  than  all 
negatives  made  with  a  particular  ooUodioa  would  be  likely  to  behave  in 
Tarnishing  after  the  same  provoking  fashion,  which  does  not  oocnr, 
for  ordinarily  all  goes  well  enoufjh  until  euddenly  there  oomes  a  clean 
■weep  that  amazaa  and  puzzles  the  unluoky  photographer.  Neither  can 
the  aleohol  be  well  blamed  for  the  same  reason,  and  because  also  it 
is  usually  employed  too  weak  in  Taruisli  to  hurt  the  image.  Even 
when  the  varni^  may  be  made  with  the  absolute  spirit  to  begin 
with  it  is  afterwards  diluted,  and  could  not  produce  the  drastio  effect 
in  question  on  the  image.  Not  only  so,  bat  the  solrent  actiou  of 
alcohol  is  different :  it  carries  away  the  film  from  below  tlie  imsge, 
as  it  were,  so  that  the  silver  deposit  comes  oS  in  greyish  furrows. 

Some  other  agency  must,  therefore,  be  at  work,  and  a  very  little 
eiperiment  anffices  to  show  what  that  is.  One  has  but  to  take  a 
tweuty-psr-cent.  solution  of  turpentine  in  alcohol  at  40°  B.,  and  ponr 
some  of  it  over  a  well-heated  plate,  and  anyone  can  then  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  picture  diasppear  in  tUe  fashion  described,  no 
matter  what  collodion  be  used.  The  stronger  the  turpeotine  solution 
the  more  thorough  the  strippiog.  A  high  temperature  and  a  strong 
alcohol  are  faTourable  to  tlie  process. 

In  order  to  determine  how  fiir  a  man  might  go  with  this  gum  in 
Tarnish,  Herr  Ungar  prepared  a  varnish  containing  equal  parts  of 
shellao  and  turpentine,  and  it  was  found  by  him  that  cold  or  lightly- 
warmed  films  might  be  coated  safely,  and,  after  coating,  dried  by  the 
fire  ([.«.,  by  the  heat  of  the  German  oven,  of  conrse] ;  but  if  the 
plate  were  well  warmed  beforehand  than  the  picture  was  attacked. 
Here  we  get  at  the  cause  why  one  plate  of  a  batnh  should  suddenly 
be  taken  in  this  manner  and  the  rest  spared.  In  the  first  plaoe  the 
doomed  plate  is  probably  overheated,  and,  in  the  second,  the  propor- 
tion of  tarpentine  must  be  too  liigh.  It  should  not  be  higher  than 
half  the  quantity  of  shellac,  and  will  tlien  give  an  admirable  varnish. 
Of  eonrse,  evaporation  during  varnishing  tends  to  concentrate  the 
Holntiott,  and  should  be  guarded  against ;  but  otherwise  the  Tarnish 
may  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

In  oonfioing  his  observations  to  tarpentine  in  oombination  with 
these  two  other  gums  Harr  Ungar  merely  limits  himself  to  his  own 
experienoe.  He  has  not  tried  other  combinations,  but  he  does  not 
tharefure  presume  to  say  that  others  may  not  give  excellent  results. 
If  photographers  will  try  the  plan  of  nsing  turpentine,  and  on  their 
own  line  of  operation,  and  give  their  experienoe  freely,  there  is  every 
probability  that  many  other  modifioations  may  be  found. 


HIGH  TEUPERATUKES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
With  the  thermometer  at  01°  in  the  sun  and  SB"  in  the  laboratory  I 
LsTe  little  inelination  or  ability  for  experiment,  and  find  it  difficult 
to  write  on  anything  but  beat,  and  some  of  the  oonsequeuoes  which  it 
brings  in  its  train.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  photogrspbing 
when  the  temperature  was  fifteen  degrees  below  freezing  point, 
and  water  to  wash  the  plates  oould  only  be  kept  liquid  by  constant 
application  of  actiSdal  lieat,  and  when  the  bath  and  other  solutions 
re(|uired  to  be  kept  immersed  iu  warm  water;  and  I  have  also 
enjoyed  weeks  of  landscape  work  under  an  almost  vertical  sua,  whose 
tropioal  heat  made  the  tent  like  a  baker's  oTen,  in  which  the  thinnest 
of  olotbing  was  a  burden  hardly  to  be  borne,  and  have  done  pretty 
good  work  onder  each  set  of  oircumstanoes.  In  either  part  of  the 
world  auoli  conditions  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  whole  arrangements  were  made  as  an  outoome  of 
general  experience,  and  not  devised  to  meet  an  aooidental  or  unnsaal 
"uergenoy.  In  tliis  country  these  exceptional  ciroumsUnces 
selJ"      -1  -.  ■■       ■  1  ,  -    , 


80  seldom  that  they  take  ue  unawares,  "and  find  us  unprepared  ,^ 
grapple  with  tbem,  the  result  being  a  general  disorder  in  tlie  photo- 
graphic laboratory. 

i   believe  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  state  of  affairs.      The 
effect  of  high  temperatucea  oa  obamioal  action  ia  well  known,  aol  so 


also  tn  thentrioiu  methods  by  which  they  can  be  lowered  and  Uw 
aelion  restrained;  and  I  feel  certain  that  a  little  foreihonght  ud 
oonaideration  would  go  &r  to  deprive  th«  hottest  day  of  sU  iti 
baneful  inflnences  in  Uie  tent,  the  dark  room,  and  the  stndk). 

It  is  in  the  tent,  probably,  the  operator  suffers  most  iueanvenieDoe, 
and  it  is  here  the  remedy  is  most  easily  applied.  I  well  renembn 
an  oeoasion  on  which  I  desired  to  take  a  negative  of  a  cane  fitlj 
with  a  gang  of  Coolies  at  work,  and  as  there  were  no  trees  witliia  u 
easy  distanoe— one  did  not  care  to  walk  far  under  a  tempeiatim  of 
12S°— the  tent  was  pitched  under  the  blazing  sun.  The  tent  wsi  of 
English  mannfiuture,  and,  of  course,  black;  bnt  whyitBhouUbanl 
am  unaware,  unless  it  were  that  the  makers  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  them  out  of  England.  By  the  time  I  was  ready  to 
coat  a  plate  the  black  surface  had  absorbed  such  aa  amount  of-kett 
that  the  collodion,  althongh  a  tolerably  alcoholie  sample,  seemed  to 
boil  as  it  was  poured  on  the  glass,  and  anything  like  a  satiafactoiy  filn 
seemed  impossihie.  The  remedy,  however,  waa  not  difficaU  to  &ai. 
A  few  yards  of  white  oalioo  were  soon  converted  into  a  tent  corer, 
which  an  assiBtant  kept  moist  with  a  few  ealabaahfuls  of  water  from 
the  nearest  trench.  The  water,  of  coarse,  nnder  the  sun's  heat,  ra 
rapidly  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  reduction  of  temperators  is 
the  tent  was  practieatly  repreaenled  by  the  difference  between  llw 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  water  in  ita  respective  states  of  Uqnil  ssl 
gas,  the  resnlt  being  an  interior  as  oomfbrtable  for  photograpbic  work 
as  tliat  of  the  ordinary  temperature  on  an  English  May  day. 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle  is  capable  of  Jtrj 
general  adoption,  and  I  am  snre  my  readers  will  not  regret  tlie 
trifling  outlay  required  if  they  will  only  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Who, 
for  example,  has  not  experienced  something  of  the  annoyance  of  la 
over-heated  glass  house,  where,  in  spite  m  some  attempts  at  ven- 
tilation, the  tamperataie,  daring  Uie  beat  working  hours  of  the  day, 
ranges  oooasionally  from  Tfi°  to  83',  enerrating  the  operator,  ud 
omameuting  the  sitter'a  face  with  streanu  of  dusty  penpiration,  hii 
neek  with  a  limp  and  shapeless  collar,  and  altogether  so  trying  to 
the  temper  of  both  that  anything  Uke  a  snooeasful  portrait  was  ant  of 
the  question  ? 

Now,  although  a  studio  is  not  so  easily  cooled  as  a  tent,  it  is  to  a 
large  extent  amenable  to  the  influence  of  water;  and  probably  out 
of  the  best  metbode  of  applying  it  ie  one  that  is  now  being  generally 
adopted.  It  consists  of  an  inch  lead  pipe  laid  along  the  ridgt  of 
the  roof  and  connected  nith  the  main  or  wiUi  a  dstem  at  a  higher  level 
The  pipe  is  pierced  along  its  whole  length  with  fine  boles,  ebont 
an  inch  apart,  whioh  dehvers  the  water  in  thin  streams  nuuupg 
down  the  glass  roof  and  evaporating  as  it  runs,  oooliag  the  glus, 
which,  in  its  turn,  cools  the  adjacent  edr,  oaosing  it  to  descend  in  ■ 
most  refreshing  way.  I  may  add  that  the  working  cost  is  vaiy 
Uttle,  the  quantity  of  water  required  being  only  suffidsnt  to  keep 
the  roof  moist. 

The  dark-room  difficulties  arising  from  high  temperatares  are 
more  complicated,  but  are  to  a  large  extent  also  amenable  to  tlie 
vaporisation-of- water  remedy.  In  tropioal  ohmates  wine  and  water 
are  cooled  by  the  bottles  being  enveloped  in  oloth  jackets  which  an 
kept  moist  and  placed  in  the  sun.  The  solutions  of  the  laboratoiy 
may,  in  the  same  way,  be  readily  rednoed  from,  say,  7e*  to  SO',  tai 
the  unequal  tonins  of  paper,  and  many  oUier  evils  entirely  get  rid  of 
by  a  liberal  aprinkhng  of  the  floor  with  water,  or,  better  sUU,  by 
hanging  up  wet  towels. 

It  is,  of  course,  always  desirable  to  slightly  modify  the  cbemieil 
arrangements  during  the  prevalence  of  unuaually  high  temperatuiA 
although,  BO  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  is  net  genenllr 
safGciently  attended  to.  Everybody  is  aware  that  the  ooaditioss 
necessary  for  the  production  of  high-class  work  is  the  even  bslineisK 
of  the  whole  mat^i-MJ  which  go  to  form  an  image,  and  thstwhansncli 
conditions  are  in  the  highest  degree  attained  only  some  very  trifling 
disturbing  influence  is  neoessary  to  upset  the  whole  anaugemest- 
I  was  present  a  few  days  since  with  a  frieod  who  bad  been  com- 
missioned to  take  some  half-dozen  negatives  of  a  new  lecture- Iiall, 
and,  as  he  was  specially  anxious  to  do  full  justice  to  its  very  beauti- 
ful interior,  he  had  made  his  preparations  with  more  than  ueual  out- 
The  first  three  negatives  were  all  that  good  negativea  should  be— ' 
without  speck  or  flaw ;  the  fourth  was  slightly  marked  at  tbe  v.d»; 
and  tlie  fifth  and  subsequent  neeatjves  were  aimply  fiulurei— Mt 
from  the  superficial  fog  apparenUy laid  on  wiUi  a  brush  so  frequestiy 
Sean,  but  from  a  somswbat  similar  appearance  in  the  bodyef  tbe 
film.  The  silver  bath  was  contained  in  an  ebonite  tmssI,  whidi  bad 
done  its  duty  wall  and  for  a  long  period ;  therefore,  no  luspicioi  wu 
attached  to  it.  The  operation  was  suspended  for  the  day,  tbe  thw- 
mometer  indicating  82* — a  rise  of  as*,  as  it  stood  at  iT  ">  ^* 
morning.  The  work  was  resumed  next  day,  with  a  similar  rewtl; 
all  west  well  till  the  tempenture  rose  to  76*,  when  the  rtreiib  ag*ii> 
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mppemred.  Aoetio  utid  wu  added  to  both  dereloper  and  bath,  bnt 
with  no  ftpparant  benafit ;  Kod  the  work  wai'  ttalj  utiafaotoril; 
ueoinpUBhed  bj  the  addition  to  the  bath  of  a  prettj  large  quantity 
of  uitiia  add. 

On  anothei  occasion  I  saw  the  same  &iend  eadly  tried  when 
printing  an  enlargement  on  canvaa  for  the  painter.  Hia  nsual 
in«thod  is  to  apoaga  the  prepared  oanvaa  with  a  wealc  solation  of 
ammonia,  and  then  with  a  rag  to  apply  a  solution, of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  a  small  quantity  ofgBlatine.  This  is  dried  by  heat,  and 
a  solution  of  silver  applied — also  with  a  rag — dried  artificially,  and 
printad  under  an  enlarged  negative.  As  a  rnle,  his  resulta  are  both 
oerta  in  and  aatiafaatory ;  hot  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  which  wss 
about  tha  moat  broiling  day  we  have  had,  he  encountered  nothing 
bnt  fidJnre.  All  went  wall  till  he  came  to  dry  the  canvas  after  tha 
nlver  had  been  applied,  and  then  it  blackened,  or  rather  darkened, 
all  over.  After  varians  other  ezperimenta  nitric  acid  added  to  the 
silver  was  here  also  found  to  be  the  remedy;  but,  although  it  kept 
the  picture  clean,  it  rendered  the  film  bo  fragile  that  it  was  liable  to 
be  removed  in  patches  during  washing  after  fixing. 

An  Old  PHorooBAPriEB. 


^'Onkm^axKt^  ^wss. 
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tl 


Fos  the  puTpote  of  determining  whether  any  Eenaible  amonnt  of  the 
photogra^iia  irradi&tion  anrrouuding  the  immge  of  ■  bright  object  coold 
be  trued  to  an  aotioo  taking  place  within  the  tbicknea  of  the  collodion 
film,  I  aamB  time  ago  tried  an  eiperimsnt  in  many  reapecta  similar 
to  that  detailed  by  Mr,  Aitkin  in  yoar  laat  nnmber  (voL  z,  p. 
185). 


A  piece  of  cardboard  with  four  patalld  narrow  opening*,  each  aome 
twelve  inohee  long,  wa*  hang  sgainat  the  glau  roof  of  a  photographic 
atndio  so  aa  to  be  projected  againit  the  background  of  a  bright  iky. 


^1  the  font%  was  covered  by  a  piece  of  thin  tracing  paper.  The  slita 
in   tha  cardboard  screen  were  earefoUy  foooaaed,   and  ovar-exposed 

Cbotographi  were  taken  with  a  camera  in  which  no  itopi  were  aaed. 
TpoD  the  collodion  film  and  immediately  in  contact  with  it  waa  laid  a 
piece  of  platinnm  foil  qaite  tliiak  enoagh  to  be  perfectly  opaqne.  The 
camera  was  ao  placed  tliat  the  images  of  the  ahta  fell  partly  npcn  the 
platinnm  foil  and  partly  upon  tha  collodion  film. 

I  have  now  before  me  two  of  the  platee,  each  taken  with  an  expoenre 
of  five  minatei.  The  first  wai  coated  in  the  ordinaiy  manner  with  a 
single  collodion  film,  bnt  the  other  was  coated  three  times  lucceaaively 
with  coUodiOD,  so  that  the  film  was  rendered  very  thick;  bnt  the  e&ting 
in  or  encroachment  of  the  photographic  images  of  the  sUt«  noder  the 
platinnm  foil  is  hardly  perceptible  in  either  phtte — indeed,  1  feel  that  I 
cannot  say  with  osrtainty  whether  there  is  any  encroachment  of  the 
image  proper,  thongh  U»re  are  very  marked  bnuh-like  extensiona  from 
the  snda  of  the  i^ftg^Ti  as  well  as  a  doody  semicircnlar  field  symme- 
trical with  the  end  of  each  image,  evidently  arising  from  reflectionB  from 
the  back  of  the  plate.  At  first  aight  the  brnsb-like  semi-opaijne  exten- 
sions might  be  taken  for  the  ordinary  photographio  irradistioa  eating 
nnder  tha  platinnm  foil;  bnt  on  more  closely  examining  the  ends  of  the 
images  the  hazy  opacity  is  seen  to  extend  farther  in  some  directions 
than  in  otbera,  snd  to  m  broken  op  in  ooms  oases  into  five  or  ait  little 
streams  or  brcwhea.  Tlie  decrease  in  the  opacity  of  the  bruahee  is  also 
lea*  uniform  than  the  decresae  in  the  opacity  of  the  ordinary  irradiation 
border.  The  brashes  extend  to  a  distance  of  aboat  "02  inohes  under 
the  edge  of  tha  platinum  foil. 

I  do  not  at  present  see  my  way  to  devise  an  experiment  wliich  would 
detannine  what  is  the  canse  of  these  little  bmahea,  nor  have  I  at  present 
had  an  opportouity  of  repeating  a  aimiUr  experiment  with  the  dry-pUte 
proceas  {  bat  the  broahes  have  the  appearance  to  me  o£  having  been 
produced  by  streams  in  the  deUoate  liun  of  liquid  which  must  extend 
nnder  the  platinum — atreams  which  probably  carry  with  them  little 
masses  of  liaht-altered  silver  that  are  soon  deposited  or  strained  out  in 
the  spongy  tmne  of  the  collodion. 

If  the  apreadiug  action  nnder  the  platinnm  foil  were  caused  by  light 
dispersed  within  tlie  thickness  of  the  collodion,  one  wcold  expect  such 
action  to  take  place  symmetrically  around  the  place  where  the  bright 
inuwe  is  out  off,  instead  of  being  broken  np,  as  I  have  described,  into 
bandlea  or  tvnahss.  Ontheotherhand,  aUght  differences  in  the  texture 
oE  the  ocdledioD,  or  minute  inequalitiea  on  the  adga  of  tite  platinnm  foil, 
misbt  oaase  the  streams  in  the  hquid  film  to  move  more  easily  at  one 
pc£it  than  at  another. 

Isbonldbegladtobainformed  what  was  tha  distance  of  the  apaqi 
bac  from  the  collodion  plate  in  Mr.  Aitken's  ezperiments,  and  whew(_ 
(here  i«  not  any  phetopaphie  traee  «f  defraotion  band^  owing  to  the 


bar  not  having  been  in  focna ;  posubly  the  presence  of  these  may  account 
for  the  apparent  difference  in  onr  resulta.  It  will  be  seen  that  tha 
experiment  which  I  have  described  points  to  the  same  oooclniion  aa  that 
formerly  announced  by  Lord  Lindsay  and  myself,  viz.,  that  the  inner 
photographic  diffraction  ed^  is  chiefly  due  to  tiia  imperfection  of  the 
inatrument  prodncmg  the  image,  chief  among  which  is  to  be  counted' 
tiie  aberration  of  obhqne  pencils.  A.  Cowfir  SjlS\axd. 


in  efforts  to  get  rid  of  irradiation  in  bromide  of  silver  films, 
one  of  the  resalts  of  which  I  ststed  in  a  former  note  to  il^ature  (vol.  x. 
,  .  ,  There  is  the  most  striking  difference  in  the  bebsvionr  of  films 
containing  iodide  of  silver  only  to  those  containing  the  bromide  alone, 
the  latter,  especially  when  dry,  giving  much  greater  irradiation;  and 
the  differenca  ia  again  complicated  by  the  addition  of  certain  anbatances 
(notably  albumen)  to  the  film  in  the  coarse  of  preparation.  As  my 
experiments  were  mainly  with  dry  plates  I  will  leave  ont  of  qaeition 
the  forma  which  the  phencmeaoQ  may  assnme  in  wet-plate  photogrnnhy, 
and  aummarise  tha  reanlte  of  hundreds  of  experiments  with  dry  plaice 
iodised,  bromo-iodised,  and  bromised. 

With  a  simply  bromiaed  film  the  amount  of  irradiation  ia  extreme. 
The  film  is  very  tranalucent,  and  the  irradiation  ia  of  two  kinds — that 
caused  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  piste  being  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  hut  remediable  by  the  neual  expedient  of  coatmg  ^e  back  of 
the  plate  with  red  or'  black  colour,  while  the  form  noticed  by  Mr. 
Aitken  is  perhaps  partially  inherent  in  bromised  films,  but  to  a  mudi 
greater  degree  dependent  on  the  natnre  of  the  pyroxyline.  Two  aamplea 
of  pyroxyline  made  at  different  temperaturea,  and  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  differ  ao  much  that  while  one  will,  with  the  coloured 
backing,  give  aoarcely  a  perceptible  degree  of  irradiation,  the  other  will 
dcvelope  it  to  an  extent  which  no  backing,  nor  even  tinting  the  film 
with  the  aniline  reda,  will  obviate.  The  former  ia  generally  a  compact, 
Inatrous  film,  scarcely  to  be  diatingaisbcd  from  the  glass  itself,  while 
the  other  (both  being  used  without  preservative  aolution)  will  give  a  dnil 
and  dusty -looking  surface,  coly  capable  of  reflecting  at  very  amall 
angles  If  with  the  latter  a  atrip  of  blackened  wood  be  laid  on  the 
film,  BO  as  to  cut  across  the  lishteet  portions  of  the  imsge  thrown  on  it 
by  the  lena,  the  effect  of  the  light  will  be  found  to  spread  behind  the 
strip  of  wood,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  centimetre;  bat  I  have 
never  noticed  the  sharp  limitation  of  tbis  form  of  irradiation  which  Mr. 
Aitken  observes,  and  whioh  probably  depends  on  the  wet  atate  of  the 
film.  It  is  clearly,  as  ha  supposes,  an  agitation  which  ia  set  up  in  the 
film,  and  which  depends  for  its  propagation  amongst  the  aurrounding 
molecules  npon  a  kind  of  chemical  transparency  in  the  film  holding  the 
bromide  of  silver.  That  this  ia  to  a  great  extent  trae  is  shown  by  two 
experiments: — 1.  A  film  whicb,  in  its  aimple  state,  gives  conaiderable 
halation  will,  when  coated  with  albamen — especially  if  coagnlated  with 
litrate  of  silver — give  none,  at  all  or  very  little,  thongh  the  ocular 
transparency  ia  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  albamen. 
2.  An  emulsion  prepared  by  exposing  it  to  the  aotion  of  nitrate  of  silver 
until  it  becomes  structurally  decontpoeed,  and  highly  charged  with 
bromide  of  silver,  shows  absolutely  no  irradiation  under  any  circum- 
stances, even  if  the  glass  he  not  backed,  and  no  kind  of  preservative 
nsed.  The  film  in  thia  case  reaembles  unbaked  porcelain  in  its  wbita- 
nesi,  entire  want  of  lustre,  and  in  opacity,  and  the  molecules  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  are  more  thui  usually  free  from  any  restraining  infiaence 
which  a  preaervative  might  be  expected,  reaaoniog  from  the  usual  action 
of  the  albamen,  to  exert.  In  these  two  cases  of  extreme  tranalacency 
and  opacity  of  the  film  there  ia  almost  an  equal  freedom  from  the 
phenomenon  in  question. 

In  the  old  albamen  prooeaa  with  trauslueent  films  the  irradiation  ia 
imperceptible,  and  in  the  oollodio-alhumen,  where  the  film  of  albnmen 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  collodion,  it  is  silmoat'so;  but  in  thia  caie, 
as  in  all  cases  where  the  film  is  charged  only  with  iodide  cE  silver,  there 
ia  another  element  which  comphcates  the  action.  The  bromide  of  silver 
is  reduced  in  litu,  while  the  iodide  requires  a  supply  of  silver  from  tha 
developer  from  which  to  build  up  the  im^e— in  tfae  one  ease  the  deposi- 
tion being  by  reduction,  in  the  other  by  accumulation.  This  alone 
would  account  for  a  wide  difference  in  raspect  to  irradiation,  hut  will 
not  aoconnt  for  all,  as  is  proved  by  the  reverse  results  obtained  from 
different  bromide  films,  due  to  the  varying  atraoture  of  the  material 
which  holds  (he  bromide  in  place. 

What  Mr.  Aitken  calls  "moleoolar  irradiation  "  (and  whioh  ia  not  by 
any  means  the  harmless  thing  he  considers  it  in  rt^ard  to  artistic 
photography  any  more  than  to  scientific)  is  nnquesticnahly  the  great 
enemy  o(  ul  photographic  precision,  it  aeema,  however,  to  be  compli- 
cated with  what  I  have  been  obliged  to  call  structural  irradiation,  slluded 
to  above,  and  depending,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  mechanical  ratiier  than 
the  ohemical  condition  of  the  pyroxyline  of  which  the  hulk  of  the  film 
oonsista.  The  subject  yet  demands  much  iaveatigstion  oE  a  purely 
empirical  character,  in  order  to  determine  the  qualify  of  a  vehicle  for 
carrying  the  sensitive  salts,  neither  ohemical  analysis  nor  ohemical 
analogy  affording  any  indication  of  the  true  caose  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  qu^tiea  of  the  pyroxyline  I  have  noted,  nor  do  they, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  aoconnt  for  tha  difiereuee  between  tba  aatioa 
of  ooUodioa  and  albamen.  ^  ,  Vf.j^  Bru-uuf-^ 
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PsiKTiHO  AT  Hoke.  By  Jasez  Frascis,  Rocbford,  Euex. 
Teib  broehurt  ia  tha  Kcond  edition  of  a,  Bories  of  veij  pltun  lud  aimple 
diractiou  by  the  atndy  of  which  those  igconnt  of  printiiig  (typo- 
grapkic,  not  phctcgraphie  printing)  may  acquire  a  great  aiDoaiit  of 
information  of  a  very  naefiil  and  practical  ^laraoter.  Mr.  Franoia'a 
little  book  ia  not  intended  for  the  profeaaional  printer,  bnt  for 
the  amatenr ;  and  we  are  conviuced  that  what  he  aaya  in  the 
opening  chapter  is  qnita  true,  viz.,  that  "there  i«  probably  no  art 
or  science  calculated  to  afford  ao  tuaoh  grstitioation  to  amateurs  as 
printing,  inumach  as  it  ia  a  valuable  handmaid  or  asaiitant  to  all  other 
arts.  It  ean  be  pursued  without  being  a  source  of  annoyance  to  any- 
one ;  makes  no  mess  or  Jittar  if  care  is  taken ;  its  operations  are  silent, 
and  can  thna  be  carried  on  in  the  parlour  or  drawing-room ;  while  the 
act  oC  multiplying  copies  of  any  kind  of  work  by  the  aid  of  a  printing- 
press  is  generally  viewed  with  delight  by  ovary  member  of  a  family. 
Frintiog  may  be  made  to  aSord  a  prolitable  amusement  for  many. 
Either  pareat  mar  write  an  essay,  poem,  or  a  note  to  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  young  lady  daughter  may  'compose'  it,  i.t.,  put  it  in  type,  and 
and  '  proof '  it ;  the  proof  may  be  read  by  all  and  corrected.  It  ia  then 
'  made  ready,'  and  one  rolls  the  'forme'  or  type,  while  another  prints  at 
the  press.  'These  operations,  so  divided,  will  form  an  endless  sonrcs 
of  gratification." 

Mr.  Francis,  as  will  be  ascertained  from  his  advertisement,  aims,  by 
aupplying  small  printiDz-presses  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  to  bring  this 
source  of  gratilication  and  amusement  within  the  reach  of  every  person  ; 
and  by  means  of  this  manual,  which  is  sold  at  the  exceedingly  reason- 
able rate  of  one  shilling,  an  immense  fund  of  information  is  imparted, 
including  all  about. the  "setting"  and  "  distribnting"  of  the  type, 
printing  in  two  or  more  colours,  printing  in  gold  or  silver,  and  even  the 
making  of  rollers.  A  valuable  item  in  the  work  ia  a  few  pages  devoted 
to  spedmens  of  types,  all  of  which  are  named.  Thus  the  technical 
mysteries  of  "long  primer,"  "brevier,"  "pica,"  "nonpareil,"  and  all 
their  numeroaa  ramifications  are  laid  bare,  and  the  reader  is  initiated 
not  only  into  what  they  are,  but  what  it  their  price  per  pound  weight. 

Passing  from  the  book  and  the  type  to  the  press  itself  we  ooncmde, 
from  an  examination  of  some  drawings  of  these  appliances  we 
have  received,  that  they  will  prove  usefiil  to  the  photographer,  not 
merely  as  a  means  of  printing  any  small  notices,  deecnptions  of  pictures, 
circulars,  and  soforth,  bnt,  what  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  photo- 
grapher, as  a  means  of  printing  photographs  in  permanent  printers'  ink 
by  the  "  mechanical,"  " lichtdruck, "  or  "  coUotypi<  " 


why,  aided  by  a 
Mr.  Francis, 
shortly  have  m 


e  perfect  appliance  of  the  kind  manufactured  by 
1  better  results  should  not  be  obtained.  We-  nay 
to  say  on  this  subject.  ' 


gtMtings  of  Socuim, 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tke  first  outdoor  mseting  of  the  season  was  held  at  Babelston,  on 
Saturday,  the  tith  inst,,  the  liberal  proprietor,  Mr.  Murray  Qartahore, 
kindly  conveying  the  party  from  £diubnrgh  to  hi*  reeidence,  where 
they  arrived  about  eleven  o  clock. 

^e  day  unfortunately  was,  in  conieqoence  of  very  high  wind,  un- 
favourable to  photographic  work,  and  several  of  the  cameras  remained 
unpacked ;  bat  a  few  of  the  more  enthuaiastio  members  went  at  once 
to  work  and  secured  some  good  negatives  of  the  fountain  and  the 
statnny,  bearing  date  1628.  The  others,  accompanied  by  the  host, 
started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  beautiful  grounds,  with  a 
view  to  a  subsequent  visit  on  a  more  favourable  day.  They  were  then 
shown  throngh  the  honse,  which  everywhere  engages  the  attention  of 
these  interested  in  literature  and  art.  The  library  is  rich  in  v^uable 
books,  and  the  collection  of  piotures  very  excellent.  The  workshop, 
with  its  la^^  colleotion  of  line  tools,  and  the  photographic  laboratory 
occupied  the  r««t  of  the  afternoon,  after  which  the  party  were  enter- 
tained at  dinner  in  right  royal  style. 

After  dinner  the  members  oonstitntad  themselvea  into  an  ordinary 
meeting.  Dr.  John  Nicol  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  admitted  an  oAinary  member  of  the  Society. 


Mr.  Pkihou  said  he  wished  to  make  so 


e  remarks  in 


nisher  in  use  for  a  few  days,  and  their  first  experience  was  not  at  all 
favourable  to  it. .  Since  then,  however,  more  extended  practice  bad  in- 
duced them  to  onaa^  their  opinion,  and  be  had  now  much  plassure  in 
saying  that  the  burnisher  did  its  work  so  admirably  that  he  did  not  think 
they  could  get  on  without  it.  The  scratch  in  the  burnisher  which  marked 

■  theaards  waseai 

prodneed  gave  s' 


which  had  bMO  condemned 
hnmishing,  been  found  quite 

Hr.  Tdilkbcu.  admitted  t 
but  not  better  than  could  be 
a  hot  plate.  He  showed  , 
was  impossible  to  tell  which 
tbrongh  the  press. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  excellent  entertain! 
membeia  reaching  Edinburj 
the  excursion,  notwithitaoi 


up  to  the  mark. 
that  the  bnmittter  prodnoed  a  fine  sniface, 

prodnoed  by  an  ordinary  rolling-presa  with 
^Moimens  of  the  work  of  both,  in  which  it 

had  been  through  the  buraiaher  and  whick 

then  tendered  to  Mr.  Murray  Gartabors 

b,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  ths 

;h  about  eight  o'clock,  much  pleased  with 

Eing  the  nnphotographie  character  of  tks 


Corrtspnn&tiKe. 

MoKSIKlTIt    DATAKm's    PlFBR    OB    DotTBLET    VlXW    LbHSKS.  — Sl»RI- 

TUTEH  roK  Isdu-Bdbbeb.— PROTOOiurBS  on  Tombstohb.— Tn 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Franco  U.  Savaimei 
asdescribed  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  exhibited  some  prints  frrai 
negatives  which  he  had  taken  during  the  past  winter,  in  the  sontii  of 
France  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  Mr.  DaUmeyar's 
"wide-angle  rectilinear." 

Judging  from  his  remarks  one  ia  led  to  conclude  that  the  lem 
possessed  too  much  roundness  ot  field,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  ecm- 
ponent  lenses  being  placed  too  eloee  hither.  [See  my  remarks  on 
doubleta  in  a  reoeut  article.  ]  In  order  to  get  a  flat  Held  with  good 
marginal  definition,  the  most  oblique  pencil  most  be  incident  peiptn. 
dionlar  to  the  front  surface  of  the  front  lens,  and  must  enurgn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  back  surface  of  the  back  lens ;  and  for  this  pnrpoae  tiu 
lenses  must  not  be  too  small  not  be  placed  too  close  together.  Ta 
sacrifice  good  marginal  definition  to  mere  portability  and  oonvemeiiM 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  mistake. 

Next  we  come  to  the  performance  of  each  lent  of  the  combinatioB 
singly^  The  front  lens,  of  sixteen  inches  foena,  works  well  with  ths 
largest  diaphragm,  bnt  shows  the  distortioit  which  ia  a<Mnnu>D  to  a 
single  view  lens. 

Bat  M.  Davanne  regrets  that  he  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  posterior 
lens  nsed  singly  with  the  stop  in  front.  This  has  twelve  inches  foco^ 
and  he  thinks  that  it  ought  to  cover  a  plate  ten  inches  wide;  bnt  it  will 
not  do  this  even  with  a  small  diaphragm,  He  thinks  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  a  sin^e  lens  of  the  doublet  of  a  focas  intennedista 
between  sixteen  inchea  that  of  the  front  lens  and  seven  inches  that  ot 
the  entire  combination.  Of  course  it  would;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  le 
nuderstand  why  tho  twelve-inch  focus  back  lens  did  not  answer  the 
purpose  ot  a  ainglo  lens.  The  stop  may,  perhaps,  have  been  too  clcM 
to  it.  M.  Davanne  concludes  by  sabmitting  to  opticians  the  problem 
of  an  unsymmetrical  doublet,  which  shall  answer  eqnally  well  thiet 
purposes,  as  above  suggested,  viz. : — 

1.  To  cover  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  shall  be  double  th«  focal 
length'  of  the  combination,  with  sharp  delinition  up  to  the  edge^ 
equality  of  illumination,  and  freedom  from  distortion. 

2.  Tooompoeethisdoabletof  lenses,  whose  focal  lengths  are  a*  6  to  3, 
so  that  the  longest  focus  shall  be  equal  to  five-fonrths  of  the  aide  of 
the  square,  and  the  shorter  focus  eqoal  to  three-fourths  of  it. 

3.  To  suppress  all  nnoecesssry  weight  of  braaswork  in  the  monntinj. 

What  I  would  myself  venture  to  suggest  as  a  very  simple  and  per- 
fect system  of  view  lenses  for  a  plate  seven  inches  square  would  be  to 
have  three  deep  meniscus  lenses,  of  focal  lengths  respectively  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  inches,  and  to  use  any  two  of  them  together  as  a 
doublet,  in  a  anitable  mounting,  with  a  revolving  diaphragm  hating 
apertures  of  four-tenths,  three-tenths,  and  two-tenths.  In  screwing 
any  particular  lens  into  the  tube  the  means  would,  of  courae,  be  devised 
for  adjusting  it  to  a  suitable  distance  from  the  diaphragm—that  is  to 
say,  a  distance  proportional  to  its  focal  length.  The  diameten  of  tin 
lenses  would  also  be  such  as  to  admit  of  a  large  cirale  of  light. 

Now  let  us  see  what  theae  three  lenaea  would  give  os : — 

The  ten-inch  and  fiftesn-inch  together  would  give  a  doublet  having 
about  six  inches  equivalent  focal  length. 

The  ten-inch  and  twenly-inch  together  wonid  give  a  doublet  having 
about  seven  inches  focal  length. 

The  fifteen-inch  and  twenty-inch  together  would  give  a  doublet 
having  about  eight  and  a.  half  inches  foo^  loigtb. 

In  addition  to  theae  we  should  have  the  three  aingb  linw  of  te^ 
fifteen,  and  twenty  inches  tocne  respectively. 
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TIiB  «ariM  of  focal  I^igthi  would,  ttmefore,  be  h  follow ;— 4,  7,  S), 
10,  16,  20,  for  a  MVUk-incb  plate. 

Thi*  would  meet  every  reaBoaable  want  of  a  landioapft  photographer. 

The  laniea  not  m  lue  might  be  kept  in  a  aoitable  c*a«.  And  here  I 
wonld  BDggest  that  a  fourth  lent  of  the  same  focal  length  M  one  of  the 
other  thraa  might  be  added  in  order  to  make  one  lymmettical  pair.  If 
thia  fourth  len*  were  one  of  ten-inch  focne  it  would  give  with  the  other 
ten-iaob  fooii*  leu  a  symmetrioal  doublet  for  a  very  wide  angle  of  new, 
the  oombined  foena  being  about  five  inchee  for  a  Mren-indi  plate. 

M,  Daranne,  I  think,  rather  goee  to  an  sxtceme  in  deinanding  a  lam 
of  a  oombined  focni  of  only  half  the  width  of  the  plate.  Piotaret  npoa 
flat  platee  whioh  include  anoh  an  enonaon*  angle  u  thia  wonld  be 
tnartiatio  and  objectionable. 

With  respect  to  the  entree  of  the  threft  lenaaa,  they  abonld  be  very 
deep,  and  in  all  caaec  strictly  proportional  to  the  fooal  length. 

The  aingle  leniee  might  be  nied  with  the  iCopeitlier  in  front  or  behind. 
In  the  latter  case  the  field  woald  be  rounder,  which  would  Boit  tome 
rabjaetii  belter,  as  one  of  our  Editors  haa  lately  shown  in  a  leading 

The  Utile  esM  oontainiug  the  gUsses  not  aotaaUy  in  use  wonld  be  *0 
•dall  aod  portable  as  Dot  to  amount  to  a  lerioui  praotioal  objection. 

Many  good  mbatitatea  for  india.rubber  are  now  being  employed  in 
the  art*.  Amongit  them  i«  the  common  milk-weed  (aaclepiaa),  fer. 
mented,  pressed,  and  evaporated ;  a  gummy  liquid  then  sepsratea,  wfaioh 
can  be  easily  rulcanised,  and  forms  a  tolerable  substitute  for  iadia- 
mbber.  The  aeed*  of  common  Sax  can  also  be  treated  in  the  same  sort 
of  way.  No  doubt  these  novelties  will  in  time  find  their  use  in  oon- 
uectiMi  with  photography. 

It  is  now  beooming  quite  a  common  practice  in  Shrewshnry  to  pat  a 
eartt  de  vitiU  of  a  deceased  person  upon  the  tombstone.  This  i*.  of 
course,  protected  by  a  glass,  but  it  no  doubt  fades  quickly.  Why  not, 
then,  piint  in  carbon  upon  tho  inner  side  of  the  glsas  itself,  and  back 
the  print  by  a  white  pigmeot,  and  then  by  a  thick  slab  of  glass  or  slate! 
A  print  of  thia  kind  would  only  cost  three  or  four  shillings,  and  would 
be  maob  more  durable  and  satisfactory  than  a  paper  print.  Or,  instead 
of  the  white  pigment,  why  not  paint  the  oarbon  print  npon  the  back, 
after  the  fashion  of  neSleo-jianUm  ? 

A  provincial  photographer  of  some  eminence  wrote  to  me  the  other 
day  saying  that  trade  was  Sat,  that  he  wanted  to  introduce  some 
novelty,  and  that  thia  new  style  of  portrait,  a«  doMtribed  by  me,  had 
quite  atruok  hia  fancy,  and  that  he  toeant  to  take  it  sp.  I  hope  the 
Autotype  Company  will  lend  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  sensible  pro- 
fesiioiul  photogiapbert  like  this  gentleman,  and  not  let  them  tend  to 
Franos  fer  information  and  materials, 

Mr,  Norman  Lockyer  has  been  trying,  but  without  success,  to  photo- 
graph the  comet  in  Mr.  Newall's  monster  rafraoting  telescope  at  Gates- 
head (object-glau  twe^y-five  inchea  diameter}.  He  gave  ten  minutes' 
•xpoeore,  bat  got  no  result ;  whilata  small  alar  in  the  "Great  Bear"  gave 
an  image  with  two  minutes'  espotare.  Thohu  StnrON,  B,  A. 

Jvly  20,  1874. 

"HARDNESS  IN  NEGATIVES." 
To  the  EnrroiiB. 

OBKTLZifKir, — At  Mr.  Batho's  request  I  have  referted  to  his  article 
on  the  above  subject,  and  I  tee  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  that 
he  oontiders  lAe  oanse  of  hardness  in  negatives  was  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  bath.  In  his  last  letter  he  particularly  emphasiaea 
that  bessid  "some  of  the  causes."  The  other  cauiee  he  assigns  for  this 
hardness  exist  possibly  in  his  imsginatEon — not  in  bis  article;  at  any 
rate,  I  wonld  have  passed  hit  letter  fnr  what  it  was  worth  had  lie 
not  ao  delicately  alloded  to  a  small  olerical  error  in  subatitating  the 
word  "bath"  for  "  developer,"  the  context  sufficiently  explaining  the 
lapsus — to  othert,  at  any  rate.  I  presume,  as  he  hsnga  luoh  stress  on 
this  unfortunate  peg,  that  he  has  never  heard  of  an  "  iron  bath," 
although  it  baa  been  a  method  of  developing  that  has  at  various  timet 
toand  favour  with  many  in  preference  to  the  usual  pouring  on. 

As  to  the  extraordinary  idea  that  a  nitrate  bath  u  not  a  nitrate  bath 
till  it  is  in  good  order,  I  suppose  I  may  continue  this  line  of 
argument  and  say  a  nitrate  bath  is  not  a  nitrate  bath  when  it  gets  out 
of  order.  One  would  suppose,  from  Mr.  Batho's  remarks,  that  an 
"aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  pretty  nearly  saturated  with 
iodide  of  silver"  was  the  acme  of  perfection  in  a  negative  bath.  I 
think  there  ore  very  few  practical  men  wbo  will  endorne  thia  idea  as  it 
ttands.  No  matter  how  the  bath  is  saturated  with  iodide  it  invariably 
Works  belter  after  a  little  use;  however,  Mr.  Batho  eeems  to  think 
the  oontiary,  and  that  the  bath  gradoVly  deterioratei  from  the  firtk 


How  about  bromides,  Itc.,  introdnoed  tnr  tlw  oollodioi  I  Ur.  Batbo 
teemi  to  ignore  everything  but  iodide  of  diver.  But,  perhapa,  be  may 
work  with  a  home-made  collodion  which  gives  different  results  to  that 
purchased  ready  made.  As,  however,  the  majority  of  photi^^n^hen 
pntchaie  the  aitide  ready  mode  by  preference,  conclusions  drawn  tnaa. 
such  experiments  conld  scarcely  apply  t«  the  causes  of  hardness  alluded 
to  in  Mr.  Batho's  first  article. — I  am,  yours,  &C.,  £.  Duhhou. 

Uandvdno,  July  20,  1S74. 

PHANTOM  IMAGES. 

To  the  Editobs. 


GiHTLBifXH, — I  obtsrve  an  article  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  in 
yonr  pages  on  the  above  subject,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it 
is  that  I  did  not  use  a  sunshade  in  the  cote  in  qnestioii 


a  caused  altogether  by  reflootion  in 


it  IS  very  annoying, 
yours,  ftft, 
J>tnbiiih,  iTorth  Wak»,Jtily  IS,  1874. 


,  EASsma  Wisna. 


Allioed  InrLmxci  o>  vhk  Csnacai,  Es.t.— In  s  not«  received 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  of  Denbigh,  that  gentleman  aays  it  has 
oooorred  to  him  that  the  following  information  may  prove  useful  and 
interesting  to  our  readers  durina  the  present  very  hot  season,  etneoiBlly 
to  those  whose  vooation  calls  them  to  be  out  in  the  ann  : — "About  » 
year  since  I  saw  in  a  foreign  newspaper  an  account  of  a  oase  of  tnn- 
Etroke  written  by  the  sufferer  himself.  After  enduring  for  a  long 
period  the  effects  of  the  attack,  and  having  in  a  considerable  degree 
recovered,  be  experienced  considerable  sufiering  even  from  the  rays  ot 
the  moon.  This  led  him  to  reflect  that  it  was  not  altogether  the  heat 
of  the  sun  which  produced  prostration.  After  much  research  he  dis- 
covered that  the  injury  came  from  the  chemical  ray,  and  not  from  the 
heat  ray.  Ha  was  guided  to  this  by  observing  the  foot  that  a  photo- 
graph could  not  be  taken  through  a  yellow  glass.  Aocordingly,  ha 
uued  hit  hat  with  two  linings — one  of  orange-yellow  to  arrest  the 
chemical  rey,  and  one  of  green  to  arrest  the  hest  ray.  Thus  prepared, 
he  went  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  most  intense  with  perfeot 
impunity.  It  it  well  known  that  the  negro  seldom  suffers  from  sun- 
stroke. The  colour  of  hia  akin  over  the  akull  being  of  the  orange- 
yellow  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  fact.  I  oonied  out  this  tag> 
gestion  all  last  summer.  I  lined  my  hat  with  green  and  oranse.yell<lw 
paper,  and  hod  sofScient  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  theory  to 
neglect  my  umbrella,  which  I  had  never  done  before.  I  have  mentioned 
it  to  many,  who  have  also  tried  the  plan,  and  in  many  oases  coming 
under  my  own  observation  it  has  been  nnifonnly  asserted  that  tba 
oppressive  heat  of  the  tun  upon  the  head  was  much  relieved." 

SuorruiD  Paper.  — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographio  SeotioD 
ot  the  American  Inatitute,  Mr.  fl.  J.  Newton,  President,  made  some 
observations  on  this  subject.  He  saidi^Tbe  preparation  of  a  teoai* 
ti^  albumen  paper  as  a  conunereial  article  has  not  been  successful. 
It  has  been  either  too  expensive  to  meet  the  popular  demand,  or 
defioiant  in  keeping  quality.  There  are  several  ways  by  which  paper 
eau  be  prepared  so  that  it  will  keep  indefinitely ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
"  '  '  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  print  on  such  paper 
not  ruin  the  reputation  of  any  photographer,  especially  aftar 
ii  IB  a  wiwK  old.  Some  time  ainoe,  in  experimenting  in  this  direotioo, 
I  found  that  by  floating  the  albumen  paper  back  down  for  one  or  two 
minutes  on  a  solution  of  hydrocblorio  acid — one  onnoe  of  acid  to  forty 
ounces  of  water — and  diying,  it  would  render  it  capable  of  keeping 
perfectly  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  aensitising.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  prints  made  on  paper  thus  prepared  were  remarkably  fine,  and  alto 
those  made  after  ten  i£iys'  keeping  were  equal  to  those  printed  tmme< 
diately  after  sensitiaing.  Paper  so  prepared  should  not  be  famed  nutil 
required  for  nse.  After  the  paper  has  been  removed  from  the  add 
solution  and  dried  it  would  be  well  to  pack  it  away  under  a  light 

Rressure,  placing  the  albumen  surfaces  together,  so  that  when  required 
ir  use  it  will  be  iu  proper  condition  to  put  npon  the  aensitising  bath. 
As  it  is  a  great  convenience  for  photographers  to  be  able  to  keep  paper 
for  savaral  daya  after  aenaitising  without  its  deteriorating,  I  wooll 
suggest  that  some  of  our  many  mannfactureie  of  albumen  paper  prepara 
some  of  it  in  thia  way,  at  I  am  sure  that  photographert  would  willingly 
pay  the  extra  expenae.  *  '  In  the  toning  of  these  printa  I 
used  a  little  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  it  worked  very  well.  In  the 
first  place,  tie  prints  turned  red — a  very  deep  rich  colour — and  toned  up 
from  that.  1  have  not  experimented  enongh  to  give  a  reliable  formula, 
but  t  would  auggeat  half-an-ounoe  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  which  is 
commercially  known  as  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of 
water ;  for  each  groin  of  gold  use  half -o-down  drop*  ot  that  lolntion, 
and  increase  it  until  you  get  the  desired  effect. 
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BXOHANO^    COLUMN. 

A']M)!Ml»in  diih  tor  whdS'dMd  ib««t  vill  b<  nsbinnd  for  l  Howud'i  t«si : 
tita  a  e&rd  rolling-pieu  In  eicluuigs  for  Elkert  Andenon'i  Skylight  and 
iXtJktrt  Btonu—Aiiiaa,  J,  Wilkinsok,  33,  Albion-itnet,  Bnmler- 

I  irill  exobuiK*  •  G  X 1  mtbagvaj  oimen  and  Inu,  porttibte  dirk  tmt,  opan- 
tio^  atuid.  diillM,  printiDg-DUDM,  Iwlhi,  bottles  of  diy  uid  moiit  calann, 
nmsl  gilt  ihoir-OMM,  tnd  glu*  boiM,  for  a  nUh  tni  albart,  or- 
j*inUai7,— Addron,  F.  Swiao,  16,  Eeniy-itnet,  FIrmontli,  Qarw, 


ANSWERS  TO  COBRBSFONDBNTS. 
(^  Ptrr$tinn<UHli  ihtuld  imtr  vriti  en  holh  tiiu  cflhipaptr. 
J.  H,  FiTiamoif  (St.  Idnis,  Ho.)— Tbuke.    Id  out  out. 
AmtbaUAS,— Mr.  UiyoU  lj  b  photognpho',  not  ■  painlar. 
QLOaitniTi. — We  hcTs  s  rule,  to  uhlch  m  adhere  mott  rigoraiulj,  of  nnw 

TeoonnnatdlnK  the  porttail  leniw  of  any  apedal  nunn&atnrer. 
S.  H'B. — We  do  not  altu-ethar  approve  of  the  plana  af  ronr  propoaed  atndio. 

The  *ide«  ar«  too  high  by  at  lean  twenty -fonr  Inohea,  and  the  roof  ia  lather 

tmSat. 
BBsaTOM. — The  malnr  of  the  nmeTlng  Wonwier  reriaved  fn  ost  taat number 

bHr./.H.BIaTaTd,40e,  Strand  j  and  not  W.  H.  Steward,  aa  loadvertasUr 

pilntad. 
B.  A  D. — Ths  praaaaeand  fonnnla  employed  hr  Colonel  Stoart  Wortley  mnat 

be  dednoed  fMm  the  rarloiu  papen  on  the  iii(ij«!'  ^a  haa  contributed  to  thia 

Jonnial. 
BlOBRQiUn.— Toti  are  inooaedlng  vety  welL     The  oopiea  are  ««rly  aa  good 

aa  the  origbnla.    By  trying  another  lample  of  graphit*  yon  may  incoeed 

BtUl  better. 
A  rsoruglOKAL'-The  readisat  remedy  for  the  preralent  OTit  of  atronglj- 

narfced  fta^ea  la  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  pnff-boi.    Mix  a  little  yellow  with  the 

white  oolonf. 
Bocng.— To  Tegiater  a  daalitn  made  of  melal  or  wood  will  coat  a  fcnleea.    We 

imogina  that  yonr  invention  wonld,  however,  be  a  fit  anbject  tor  a  patant. 

Pleaae  anpply  partiealars. 
S.  F.  R. — The  onca-bmoQi  portraits  of  M.  Adam-Salomon  were  doabtleea 

greatly  indeblad  to  the  art  of  the  retoucher,  bnt  eapedally  to  the  woA 

bealowed  npbn  the  print  Itaall 
RuBilO.— The  (nUodion  emuliion  Tpfiirrfd  to  ia  elower  than  wet  collodion,  bat 

it  la  vary  aoultlTe  for  ail  that.     We  are  unable  to  gin  a  olue  to  yoBr  hQare 

with  the  gelatins.    Probably  the  great  heat  has  aomething  to  do  with  it. 
Ax  Old  B.BADKB.— The  Idea  of  Iha  lene  luTlng  nnderKone  a  change  la  n  Im- 
probable that  WB  adiiia  yea  to  look  far  the  oaou  of  the  deeraued  ihanmea* 

In  the  ahrinking  (or  swelling;}  of  the  dark  alldea,  or  of  some  other  portion  of 
.  th*  camera. 
P.  C.  Braoioiiiri  (Qenoa),— A  copy  of  Stillman's  Amaltm''i  PhottfrapUt 

Qtiidt  Bnh  waa  forwanled  by  poat  on  the  31st  Inst.     In  order  to  permit  ila 

paiaing  throi^h  the  Foat-offlos  the  back  had  to  be  denuded  of  the  nsnal 

olotii  ooTers. 
OmoDB.  —  larger  discs  than  those  yon  mantion  have  been  obtained.    For 

•lample:  M.  Foil,  of  Paria,  aocosssor  to  Qainand,  haa  produced  psrfeot 

disoa  of  optical  glsas  tweoty-eirht  inches  in  diameter.    Gtie  of  thia  liie  waa 

eihiblted  in  1667. 
Fits  Juias.— The  whole  secret  Ilea  in  nsing  a  double  combination  lens  of 

short  focQS.     A  combinatioa  having  a  back  tocns  of  Ave  IncfaM  and  a  front 

lena  of  three  and  a-qnatter  inches  diameter  ironld  be  very  quickaeting,  if  it 

were  at  all  well  made. 
W.  H.— The  pieoe  of  paper  has  reaehed  na  In  a  Ter»  dUeolonred  state.    That 

tomethmg  Is  radically  wrong  we  entartain  no  doubt ;  but  we  shall  not  make 

any  attempt  to  aaggeat  a  aolutfon  of  the  diSonltj  natil  we  bare  reoelved 

from  yon  further  portlonlara. 
lACORua.— To  make  a  cemcmt  that  will  be  very  tenacious  and  quite  flttad  for 

all  the  pniposes  named,  mix  gelatlna  with  a  fourth  port  of  its  weight  at 

fiyearlBs.     Tba  real  valiie  of  this  cement  wOl  only  be  discorared  after  yon 
in  nted  It  very  extensival;.    Try  It 
■1.  B.— We  give  the  following  aa  it  was  girsn  to  ns,  namely,  as  a  "  reliable  " 
lanish  fcr  nsgativsa  :— 

Bandano 4  ouBoes. 

Venice  tnrpentine    2      ^ 

jUoohol   le      ^ 

Aftar  the  sandarao  has  been  dlssolTod  In  the  alcijiol  add  the  Teniae  tnrpen- 

Boi.— 1.  Allhongb  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  auoh  epecimetis  of  your  work  as 
those  to  which  yon  allude,  wa  shslt  be  specially  delighted  with  yenr  own 
portrait  for  our  album,  in  which  we  like  to  haTe  every  man  of  malk.— 2.  Mr. 
Hardvich  is  now,  and  has  for  aeverat  years  beat,  a  clergyman  of  the 
,  eetabliihed  cbnrcU  in  the  north  of  England.  Mr.  Dawson  carrlee  on  the 
photogn^hic  olaasH  at  Kind's  College,  and  when  we  saw  blm  two  daya  ago 
was  tolerably  well,  and  r^oicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  trip  to  Scotland  for  two 
01  three  months.  - 
GbO.  Burtoh.— The  principal  focaa  of  a  Iris  is  that  at  which  rays  from 
distant  objects  are  converged  to  a  point  Th*  "  cooingate  "  focus  is  an  nn- 
certaiD  and  movable  point  depending  npon  the  disunoe  of  th*  obieot 
focuisad.  Th*  ntarar  &e  object  ii  brought  towards  the  lens,  within  oerUin 
Jumta,  the  mors  u  the  back  oonjogate  foaus  incrtased.  Forin.lanoa:  anp. 
poaa  yonr  lens  gives  an  image  of  a  distant  lamp  at  the  dlatanoe  of  fbur 
tachee  from  its  centre,  by  moving  the  lamp  to  a  distence  of  eight  inches 
from  Ih*  Uiks  the  back  focits  will  be  incttased  to  night  inches  also. 


Mspwdtac^ft 
IE  wnral  dap 


night  in  London  and  he  writes  to  say  that,  after  speiidiaE  wnral  daw  in 
examining  the  specimens  Jn  the  show-cases  of  the  metropolitan  artiata,  U  Is 
bound  to  conclode  that  flnt-rate  provindsl  jAotogiaphers  have  noBiing  ta 
laatnfoim  them.    He  Is  wrung:  they,  may  uam,  in  Btoy  '--*———.  whst 

SrjBiT  Fbotoouf't.—  Mr.  Biattis  haa  favoured  na  with  a  oonnnnnicatkn 
on  the  BUbleot  of  on;-  recent  article  on  H,  BoKUefk  operationa.  B*  baa  also 
enclosed  a  letter  he  haa  received  from  Hr.  Burns  relative  to  tlie  anange. 
ment  witb  Hr.  Handerson,  ogalaat  whom  BC.  Bnctiet  was  Isd  to  ««- 
oeive  a.  pit)adie«  on  Maonnt,  we  imagine,  d  tMBMUiw  at  ft  dsAtnt  ait . 
apparent  in  bla  proposala  to  investuate  the  matter.  M.  Bognet,  n^  Mr. 
Bums,  Is  an  eaar  man  to  deal  with  if  approached  In  a  simple  and  oonfldbg 
manner.  Hr.  Bums  adds:— "I  had  several  opportnnitMS  of  Uamininr 
thoTonghly  Bognet's  prooaaaea,  and  I  eonld  aee  nothing  nnnitial.  Tlwaa  vdl 
skilled  in  phot^iaphy  havs  done  the  same,  with  the  same  raanlL  1  have 
seen  a  nnjnber  uphotographs  beaimg  imsns  which  have  been  reoogniaed  as 
the  likeneasae  of  deoeoaed  persons."  And  m  oonneotton  wilJl  the  TcSiniitua 
Mr.  Beattia  also  sava;-'"  1  aent  a  clever  arUat  to  hia  (Bngnet's)  ataffie,  and 
on  a  plate  he  got  a  likcsMee  of  his  mothsr,  wlio  had  been  dead  ttx  foorteai 
jeara.  I  say  nothing  of  the  prcduotlMi ;  there  was  and  can  tw  nodo^>tc( 
the  likeness,  and  so  ukeneaa  of  her  silsts  except  a  poor  daguerreotype  taken 
of  her  body  after  death."  With  respsct  to  ths  abnlty  c^  persooa  iraio  em 
poassss  some  knowledge  of  photagiaphy  bring  unable  to  disoover  the  n 
by  which  ^oat  ptotuea  man  b«  proaaeed  even  whan  th*  nisst  ndnnts 


Cambridga— whose  acutenaaa  noonewhoknowe  him  will  dontit — in  whiahhs 
describes  with  mnob  detail  the  varioua  ste^  taken  by  him  in  bying  to  dh- 


a  the  taUug  of  ■' 


nnsorewiag  the  lenses,  fto.,  sod  slthough  he  aeleoted  a  plat>  from  as 
unbroken  and  sealed  paokan  of  glass,  snd  watched  and  asslstad  in  every  opesa- 
tion  himself,  beantifnl  well- developed  spirit  imagea  apnared  on  the  n^ktive 
in  additioQ  to  that  of  the  sittst.  This  waa  done  in  Mr.  Henderson's  stndio. 
The  editor  of  the  Mtdium  saja  tliat  Hr.  Ripon'a  narrative  la  alnoat  aa 
alarming  as  the  moat  genuine  ghost  atory.  So  nndi  fbr  the  diSool^  of 
detecting  a  trick,  even  by  one  who  ia  oonveraant  wiUi  phologranhie 
operations.  Beswoting  the  idsntifioation  of  apiriti^  wilhant  m  IM  least 
daabting  the  tmOi  of  what  Hr.  Baatlie  and  Hr.  Boms  allege,  We  do  know 
that  a  "  spirit,"  of  which  a  lay  figure  waa  the  origiaal,  waa  recognised  by  I 
gentleman  aa  a  true  liksnesa  of  a  dear,  departed  friend ;  and  we  ha*e  beta 
preaant  whan  a  conning  medium  with  a  mosUn  mask  over  h«r  hca  waa 
"  reDOgnisad  "  as  the  deoeased  mother  of  a  lady  present.  One  thine  iBare. 
We  have  read,  in  a  recent  number  of  one  of  the  otgani  of  the  ntiiilaaliBtk 
movement,  that  one  of  the  "spirits"  in  H.  Buguet's  pictnrea  was 
of  a  portrait  whkh  was  swnmrif  *"' 

„Taph  in  qnaation  was  produoedT    We  In... 

D  distrust  ths  powers  of  rcoognitias  of  many 
'itnalists.  We  willingly,  however,  place  on  record  Hr.  Beattie'a  state- 
it  that,  notwithatand&g  the  fact  that  muchdeoeptlan 
h  the  question  of  Bphit  photography,  ■'•U  haa  not  bs 


A  Rdbsi&n  iNTlaiON. — We  undantand  that  tit«  1 
artist,  M,  Borgalnaeco,  of  St.  Petaraburgb,  is  at  preaant  in  thia  conntrj, 
having  received  a  commission  to  photograph  certain  members  of  the 
royal  family.  In  due  time  we  shall  expect  to  aee  the  pictorial  reanlts 
p[  M.  Bergamasoo's  visit.  It  ia  rumonred  that  in  oonaaqnence  of  the  - 
high  appreoiatioa  in  thia  country  of  this  gentleman's  works,  it  i*  liis 
intention  to  take  up  hia  i««Ideoc«  pennanentl;  in  Iioodon.  W«  wiah 
him  every  luccesi.  • 
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.'HE  FILTRATION  OF  SILVER  AND  OTHER  SOLUTIONS. 
9  ft  letter  receired  from  a  friend  residing  temporarily  in  Venice 
■aara  this  aentanoe — "  I  atui&ot  teU  you  how  much  iadebtad  I  am  for 
ka  filter  jou  gave  me  when  I  was  last  at  your  office.    I  liava  slionrn 

;  to  the  Delebrated ,  of  this  place,  and  lie  ia  also  delighted 

'itli  it."  In  leiolving  to  adopt  thia  as  the  text  far  a  few  remarks 
dtb  regard  (o  filtration,  we  may  pramiHo  that  the  subject  Itself  is 
ne  BO  well  onderatood  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  haTinj^  much,  if 
Bjthing,  trliicli  is  really  new  said  about  it.  Still,  we  doubt  not  that 
wny  of  our  younger  and  less  experienced  readers  vcill  be  in  the 
une  positioa  as  the  two  gentlemen  alluded  to  in  Ibe  openin|i  sentence 
I  thia  article,  aud  hence  we  bespeak  on  their  behalf  the  indulgence 
I  those  who  have  nothing  to  learn  in  this  direction. 

Why  paper  is  still  used  by  photographers  fur  filtering  their  solutions 
re  cannot  quite  comprehend.  For  liltcrint;  a.  nitrate  of  silver  bath 
aper  ia  open  to  tno  objections— one  of  tliem,  however,  beiug  a  rectifi- 
bla  objection.  Even  with  the  greatest  care  paper  will  frequently  give 
ray  in  consequence  of  the  softening  action  and  weight  of  the  liquid, 
ad  the  "inundation"  which  instantly  follows  is  the  knell  of  that 
Sort  at  purification.  This  objection  admits  of  no  rectification;  for 
he  weakasss  of  any  particular  sheet  is  only  ascertained  by  trial,  and 
ihen  onoe  oacertained  in  tliat  way  it  is  left  in  a  condltior  in  which 
tbabilitation  is  impossible— at  least  on  this  aide  of  the  paper  mill, 
tut  sertoos  injuries  to  silver  solutions  have  frequently  been  directly 
[teeabla  to  imparities — such  as  "aoti-chlor" — left  in  the  paper; 
nd  not  very  long  since  we  had  a  packet  of  filter  papers  so  dcBtrnctive, 
mm  this  cause,  aa  to  seriously  damage  all  the  silver  solution  which 
based  through  them.  But  by  means  of  soaking  these  papers  in 
iitilled  water  the  oboozious  salt  was  dissolved  out,  and  the  papers 
rere  afterwards  found  to  be  good. 

A  loQ({  period  has  elapsed  since  felt  was  first  suggested  as  a  sub- 
titute  for  filtering- paper ;  and  from  having  had  that  material  id  use 
»  thia  purpose  for  a  number  of  yeara  we  can  recommend  it  as  being 
a  many  respects  preferable  to  paper. 

The  Wandla  Felt  Company  manufaotura  a  thin,  close-grained  felt, 
hroDgh  which  a  ailver  bath  may  be  filtered  with  rather  more  rapidity 
ban  it  percolates  through  bibulous  paper,  white  the  liquid  transmitted 
t  absolutely  pore  as  respects  freedom  from  thAnechanical  particles  in 
■speneion,  ind  the  removal  of  which  is  the  sole  object  of  filtration, 
)at  felt  possesses  two  most  important  advantages: — First,  a  well- 
eleoted  piece  will  last  for  many  months,  even  if  in  daily  use ;  and, 
toondly,  no  feai  at  all  need  be  entertnined  of  a  rapture  thus 
uddenly  causing  tlie  filtered  and  still  unfiitered  liquid  to  be  mixed 
ngether.   This  is  both  ■  (Mmfort  and  a  positive  source  of  gain  to  Uie 

Felt  filters  may  be  divided  into  two  kioila— those  which  may  be 
■«d  by  the  tourist  photographer,  aud  Ihuse  adapted  more  especially 
or  permanent  studio  or  laboratory  use.  It  is  to  one  of  the  former 
efersnoe  was  made  by  the  gentleman  in  Venice,  and  we  shall  describe 
tfor  the  benefit  of  the  reader.  Let  a  piece  of  grey  or  wliite  Mt  be 
nt  to  the  ahape  of  the  ineido  of  the  Tunnel,  or  so  as  to  nearly  fit  to 
t— a  semicircular  shape,  when  the  edges  are  made  to  meet,  being 
Huly  the  form  required.    IIjc  edges  must  be  made  to  overlap 


slightly,  and  be  sewed  lightly  together  with  strong  thread.  The  exact 
form  we  have  found  best  is  that  in  which  the  cone  is  slightly  more 
obtuse  than  the  form  of  the  funnel,  so  that  while  it  fits  tightly  to  the 
interior  of  the  funnel  all  round  the  top  it  will  not  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  lower  portion.  This  ia  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  liquid 
to  percolate  through  the  felt,  and  pass  freely  down  between  it  and 
the  funnel.  Of  course,  if  the  funnel  have  its  interior  well  fluted  no 
special  care  need  he  taken  to  ensure  a  fit.  Such  a  filter  will  last  for 
many  mouths,  and  always  be  in  a  proper  condition  for  work,  provided 
an  ordinary  degree  of  care  be  bestowed  upon  it.  We  have  known  of 
one  being  in  use  for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  being  still  as  good 
as  when  first  made.  The  funnel  is  constructed  of  ebouite,  and  it  ia 
fitted  with  a  cover.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  porea 
of  the  felt  are  charged  with  iodide  of  silver  it  is  to  be  rinsed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and,  after  a  final  rinsing  in  water, 
it  is  agnin  ready  for  a  protracted  series  of  filtrations. 

The  filter  for  the  operating-room  is  somewliat  different,  and  for  its 
inception  photographers  ore  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart.  We  and 
many  others  are  in  a  position  to  speak  of  its  great  convenience  and 
value.  To  make  obvious  at  once  its  constniction 
and  action  we  subjoin  a  diagram,  in  which  a  repre- 
sents a  large  glass  jar  or  bottle  with  a  wide  neck, 
and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  whole  of  the 
negiitive  bath  solution.  It  must  have  a  close-fiulng 
cork,  Ihrongh  which  two  holes  are  pierced.  In  one 
of  these  holes  ia  inserted  from  below  a  small  glasB 
Tunnel,  h,  with  a  tube  of  such  length  as  to  permit 
Ihe  top  to  reach  to  witliin  a  abort  distance  of  the 
bottom  of  the  jer.  Over  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  b 
is  Ftretched  tighlly  a  cap  of  felt.  A  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  is  attached  to  its  smsller  end  outsida 
the  jnr,  aud  aliened  to  bang  down  heloa  the  level  of  the  bottom,  for 
which  purpose  the  jar  must  be  placed  upon  a  shelf.  The  lower  end 
of  the  india-rubber  tube  is  closed  with  a  spring  clip,  not  indicated  in 
the  diagram.  At  e  ia  shown  an  ordinary  glass  funnel,  tlie  sole  object 
of  which  is  to  admit  of  liquid  being  poured  into  the  bottle. 

This  jar,  being  placed  upon  any  shelf  on  wiiich  it  may  be  found 
convenient  to  retain  it,  ia  filled  with  the  nitrate  bath  through  tliA 
funnel  c;  and  the  action  of  the  syphon  is  then  started  by  releasing 
the  spring  clip  at  the  lower  end  of  llie  outlet  pipe  aud  blowing  into 
the  funnel,  whicli  is  easily  done  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  glass 
tube  the  lower  end  of  which  is  set  in  a  cork  fitting  into  Ihe  funnel; 
this  causes  the  liquid  to  riae  immediately  through  b,  and  escape 
through  the  tube  attached  to  it.  After  the  action  is  thus  started  it 
will  continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  liquid  in  the  jar  above  the 
level  of  the  mouth  of  the  inner  or  inverted  funnel,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  covered  over  with  felt,  and  therefore  filters  all  the  fluid  which 
passes  through  it. 

In  everyday  practice,  at  the  termination  of  the  day's  work  the 
whole  of  tlie  silver  solution  may  be  poured  from  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  contained  into  the  jnr  :  and  iu  tlie  morning,  the  bath  having 
been  previously  rinsed  out  if  required,  is  placed  below  the  outlet 
pipe,  the  Spring  clip  is  eased,  and  the  liquiil  a^j>nc<!  ruQ;^gitt,,l^iDK  , 
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biigbtlj  filtered  as  it  peioalatos.  When  the  bath  is  full  Ibe  presenre 
on  the  clip  is  relaxed,  wbea  the  outflow  ceases  immediately.  Tbua 
it  IB  impouibU  to  lemove  any  liquid  from  the  jar  without  its  pre- 
▼ionsly  paHsiug  through  the  felt  filter;  beuce  when  a  bath  gets  dirty 
from  flakes  of  collodion  or  other  matter  floating  through  it  it  is 
cleaned  by  the  meie  act  of  pouring  it  back  into  the  jar  and  drawing 
it  off  again. 

The  small  piece  of  tube  osed  for  Btarting  the  action  of  the  syphon 
may  be  bud  aside  in  any  convenient  drawer,  for  it  will  not  again  be 
Tequiied  unUI  the  elate  of  the  jai  itself  and  the  deposits  at  the  bottom 
variant  its  being  Bubjeel«d  to  a  thorough  washing. 


THE  UNION  OF  THE  ELECTROTYPE  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Aa-  the  oonneotioa  between  photography  and  the  printing-press  is 
daily  beooDiing  (dour  we  think  every  aorap  of  information  relating 
to  either,  and  especially  whan  it  relates  equally  to  both,  must  interest 
our  leadera.  Although  many  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
aome  pretty  good  reaulta  have  been  obtained  by  the  aomhination  of 
photography  with  the  electrotype,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  field 
is  yet  unexplored,  and  that  in  the  practical  application  of  photo- 
aleotrotype  to  book  illustration  and  otlier  purposes  a  rich  reward 
ftwaita  those  who  will  go  in  and  work  out  tlie  process  anccessfally. 

Being  thus  impressed,  a  few  days  since  we  gladly  accepted  an 
invitation  from  one  of  the  largest  publishing  liousea  in  the  oonotry 
to  vtmt,  'and  minutely  inspect,  ttieir  electrotyping  department,  in 
which  is  being  constantly  reproduced  etael-faced  copperplates  of 
great  value — always  equal,  and  sometimaa  even  superior,  to 
original  steel  plate  from  which  the  cast  was  taken.  As  every  facility 
for  examination  was  afiorded,  and  the  use  of  tlie  varied  applianoee 
granted  for  photographic  experimenta,  we  propose  in  this  article  to 
describe  the  production  of  an  electrotype  copy  of  an  engraved  steel 
plate,  and  in  the  next  the  result  of  our  experimenta  with  a  view  to 
■ubslitnta  the  production  of  the  oamera  for  the  more  expensive  and 
leas  Imthfnl  work  of  the  engraver,  in  the  hope  tliat  some  of  out  ex- 
perimental readers  will  take  the  matter  up  and  help  to  perfect  what 
we  feel  sure  will,  by  and  by,  become  an  invaluable  technical  applioa- 
tion  ot  photography  and  electro- decomposition. 

Under  the  care  of  the  courteous  manager  we  proceeded  to  a  large 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  tlie  establishment,  where  we  were  intro- 
dnoed  to  the  presiding  genius  of  the  electrotyping  department  sur- 
jrannded  by  the  appUances  of  bis  art  on  a  scale  which  we  Utile 
expected  to  Gad,  and  senaibly  clad  in  a  rough  flannel  blouse  to  pro- 
tect his  clothing  aa  far  aa  possible  from  the  action  of  the  various 
acids  used  in  the  process.  We  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  well- 
educated,  entbuaiastio  lover  of  his  art,  understandicg  iia  theory  aa 
welt  aa  its  praotiee,  and  not  only  able  to  communicate  his  knowledge, 
but,  what  is  more  rarely  found,  quite  aa  willing  as  he  was  able— a 
man,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed,  of  such  perseverance  and 
industry  aa  to  have,  almost  unaided,  worked  out  for  himaelf  a  method 
by  which,  probably,  better  work  ia  done  than  in  any  other  eatabliah- 
ment  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  well  known  that  tlie  early  copies  from  a  steel  plats  are  much 
finer  tlian  any  that  can  be  got  after  some  thousands  have  been 
printed ;  that  the  deterioration  inoreaeea  as  the  printing  proceeds ; 
and  that  the  object  of  electrotyping  is  to  keep  the  original  plate  in 
ila  primal  state  by  printing  only  from  its  counterpart  in  copper.  Ilie 
firat  step  in  the  reproduction  is  to  tlioroughly  clean  the  ateel  plate, 
lliis  is  nsoally  done  by  a  suitable  brush,  and  a  mixture  of  very  fine 
carbonate  of  lime  and  water.  It  ia  then  dried  and  polished  with 
naphtha,  and  again  thoroughly  dried,  in  which  state  it  ia  ready  for 
the  cast  to  be  made.  For  thia  purpose  it  is  laid,  face  upwards,  on  a 
perfectly  level  table,  and  formed  into  a  shallow  tray  by  strips  of  thick 
plate  glass  laid  along  its  edges,  the  thickness  of  the  moald  or  cast 
being  dependent  on  tlie  thickness  of  the  glass  strips,  and  varying 
bom  half-an-incb  to  an  inch  according  to  the  bizh  of  the  plate. 

Onr  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  composition  ot  whioli  the 
mcnld  is  made,  which  consista  of  one  part  of  lard  to  three  parts  of 
gntU-peroha.    This  is  placed  iu  a  tin  pot  and  on  »  hot  fiUto,  and 


either  by  ateam  or  Bonseii  bnniere  raised  to  a  temperature  just 
enough  to  melt  it  thoroughly.  In  the  case  of  fresh  ccmpostiDa 
temperature  requires  to  be  maintained  for  two  days,  and  &eq 
stirring  is  necessary  to  produce  a  perfect  admixture.  When 
oompoattion  ia  ready  and  quite  free  from  air-bubbles,  and  the 
warmed  to  about  i(a  proper  temperature,  it  is  slowly  bat  sta 
poured  over  the  engraved  surface  till  the  tray  formed  by  the 
strips  is  quite  and  evenly  full,  and  the  process  of  casting  is  eompi 
After  two  or  three  hours  the  cast  may  be  gently  lifted  from  the  pli^ 
or,  if  left  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  of  its  own  accord,  by  a  sli|| 
bendiug,  separata  itself. 

The  oast,  if  well  made— and  the  whole  operation  ia  ao  simple  th 
failure  is  almost  impossible— is  a  faithful,  faultless  transeriptof  t 
engraved  plate,  with,  when  examined  by  reflected  light,  a  mhU 
like  polished  glass,  and  requiring  only  that  the  surface  shoiU  I 
coated  with  some  conductor  of  electrici^  to  be  ready  for  the  depMidl 
trough.  For  this  purpose,  in  most  cases,  a  fine  varied  of  fU 
bago  has  been  need ;  but,  in  the  first  plaoe,  thia  is  somewhat  d&i 
to  get,  and,  secondly,  even  the  finest  samples  ate  objaotioaaU^J 
they  do  not  give  such  perfect  results  aa  are  desirable,  and  thtrsU 
in  some  establishments  the  property  which  phoBphorus  pcaMM 
precipitating  silver  and  some  other  metals  from  their  ■olntieM 
taken  advantage  of.  A  solution  of  phosphoruB  is  firat  pontd 
the  surfaee  of  the  eaat,  and  ellowed  to  flow  backwards  and 
till  it  ia  uniformly  moistened,  and  then  poured  back  into  ths 
Then  the  same  thing  is  done  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  oilvi 
that  the  surplus  silver  is  not  returned  to  the  bottle,  «j 
reduction  of  the  whole  solution  would  take  plaoe.  The 
waebed  with  a  stream  of  water,  and  ia  found  to  be  coated  witb 
but  perfectly  continuous  film  of  metallic  silver  which  acti  ■ 
excellent  conductor  between  tlie  gutta-percha  and  the  copper. 

Our  attention  was  next  directed  to  tlie  depoaiting  trougbi,  ■, 
the  piiotographer  would  call   them,   copper   baths. 
taken  as  a  type  of  all.     It  consists  of  a  wooden  box  lined  wilb 
percha,  and  measuring  about  6  X  S^  X  ^i  feet. 
within  an  inch  ot  two  of  the  top  with  about  1B4  galloi 
BoiulioQ  of  Bulpbata  of  capper.    On  a  ahelf,  and  level  with  tki 
the  trough,  stood  six  one-gallon  oells,  of  Smee'econatruoliiui— ■ 
after  much  experiment,  was  found  to  be  most  siutablt 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  the  strength  of  one  to  eij 
cells  require  to  be  recharged  every  two  days,  and  the  xiaa 
frequent  amalgamatiDg ;  but  otlierwise  they  oontinue  to  wtA 
almost  any  length  of  time  without  attention.    In  a  line  willieid< 
there  lie  across  tlie  trough  two  copper  tubes,  conneattid 
with  the  negative  and  positive  poles  of  the  cell,  and  on  these 
suspended  the  prepared  cast  and  copper  plate — the  former 
negative,  or  zinc,  the  latter  on  the  positive,  or  silver  ^te,  >l 
cell.     The  oast  is  suspended  by  strips  of  sheet  copper  so  iuMtell 
to  be  in  matalhc  contact  with  the  silvered  surface.     Depoeili*! 
the  copper  goes  on  slowly,  and  of  course  the  time  required  d«M 
on  the  tliickcess  desired,  ahont  three  weeks  being  required  fof  I 
platea  we  saw  in  progress,  which  measured  about  twenty  by  fi)« 
inches.  .  , 

When  the  plate^aa  acquired  aufficient  thicknasa  it  ia  itoi^ 
from  the  trough,  cleaned,  and  passed  on  to  the  trinunar'*  Ix^ 
where  the  thickened  or  overlapping  edges  are  sawn  off,  and  tbahi 
filed  flat.  It  is  then  handed  to  a  bigher-skillad  workman,  wtoU 
nishes  the  high  h'ghts  and  otherwise  gives  it  a  final  fiaiab.  • 
plate  is  now  ready  to  be  printed  from ;  but  as  copper  ia  eomiiatatn 
soft  it  would  not  yield  the  neceasaiy  number  of  fins  impressiiM' 
so  an  iron  or,  as  it  is  teohnically  oallad,  ateel  face  has  to  be  pi* 
it.  This  is  done  in  a  few  mioutea  in  the  most  simide  way-  > 
plate  is  brushed  clean  with  very  fine  emery  and  water,  andauvH 
in  a  trough -and -cell  arrangement  similar  to  that  already  ^b*"^ 
but  containing  a  solution  of  ammonia  hydrochlorate,  and 
iron  instead  of  copper.  A  film  of  pure  iron  of  great 
is  produced  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  after  washing  and  cles 
plate  is  ready  for  the  press.  It  will  generally  give  three 
good  prints  without  sensible  deterioration ;  and  wben  the  in 
begins  to  fail  it  may  be  instaully  removed  by  a  short  imn 
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vomk  nitrio  «dd,  whidh  le»M  ths  pUU  jiut  u  it  origiDaUy  came 
from  ths  eoppec  solation.  ready  for  a  fresh  fsoe  of  iroo,  from  whioh 
three  thouund  moie  copias  nuij  be  got,  and  so  on  ad  lib. 

Vfp  have  given  the  process,  u  we  uw  it,  aomenbat  in  detail,  as 
«re  are  ausious  to  impreaa  our  readers  with  an  idea  of  its  aimplioitj, 
in  the  hope  that  when  we  publish  the  results  of  our  experiments  in 
the  diteclion  of  photo-eleotrotjpe  they  will,  as  we  have  already  said, 
belp  to  perfect  what  is  liliely  to  ba  a  most  nscful  adaptation  of 
photography. 

The  more  than  ordinary  anccesB  of  the  finn  whbse  method  we 
have  described  is  maiuly  due  to  two  very  important  modifications 
whioh  their  electiotyper  has  worked  out— one  being  in  aon- 
nection  with  the  silver  deposit,  the  other  in  the  iron  bath.  Those 
we  do  Dot  feel  at  liberty  to  pnbliah  in  this  article,  as,  in  the  event  of 
ti>«ir  Dot  being  applicable  to  photography,  they  would  prefer  to  Iceep 
tliom  as  trade  secrets ;  but  if  we  succeed,  as  we  have  every  reason- 
ftble  prospect  of  doing,  in  bringing  photography  to  bsar  on  the  pro- 
daetion  of  plates,  we  shall  then  receive  full  permisaion  (o  «s{jain 
'       both  methods. 

ON  THE  REDUCTION  OF  SILVER  WASTE. 
KxctiCTieit  sr  Mujhbsidk. — The  reaction  of  magnesium  upon  the 
,  soluble  salts  of  silver  is  one  Of  the  most  energetio  ones  we  could 
employ;  but  at  the  present  price  of  magnesium  it  is  oat  of  the 
,  question,  except  for  very  small  experiments,  such  as  a  quantitative 
method  of  estimation.  However,  the  combining  number  of  mag- 
neaiam  is  ao  light  that  it  goes  a  remarkably  long  wsy ;  thus,  one 
p»Tt  of  magnesium  will  reduce  nearly  eleven  parts  of  i^lverfroro  its 
combinations.    The  actoal  Durabers  are  ae  follow ;  — 

If    12  :  108  : :  a  ;  a;, 
a  being  the  quantity  of  magnesium  used,  and  a  being  the  unknown 
.         quantity  of  silver. 

Beduction  by  /con.— This  exoallent  method  of  reducing  silver  ie 

hardly  known  outside  the  extensive  reducing  operaticna  performed 

L        in  large  mineral  works;  yet  it  is  a  good  process,  works  easily,  and 

'        the  reenlta  are  vary  fair  if  the  precautions  mentioned  in  this  artiele 

I        be  edhered  to.    The  process  is  next  to  naelass  if  we  manipulate 

)        with  ordinary  iron  1  but  nowpnreeleotrotype  iron,  freefromsniphur, 

may  be  obtained,  and  pure  iron  will  be  found  to  work  perfectiy. 

Ordiaaiy  iron  contains  a  large  qnantity  of  sulphur,  which,  in  the 

presence  of  acid,  gives  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  sulpharettad 

\  Jif  drqgen  acting  npon  the  silver  fornis  sulphide  of  silver.      A  piece 

of  pure  iron  is  placed  iu  the  moist  chloride  of  silver,  to  whioh  has 

been  added  a  strong  solotion  of  coromon  salt,  and  the  whole  is 

acidulated  with  hydrocblorio  a%id.     The  aetion  quickly  sets  in  and 

proceeds  very  rapidly,  particularly  if  ne  introduce  our  old  friend  the 

piece  of  platinum  foil.   When  the  reaction  ia  over  the  reduced  silver 

■liould  ba  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  washed — first  with  a  little  dilute 

hydrocblorio  aoid,  and  then  with  distilled  water.    The  piece  of  iron — 

which,  like  the  other  matals,  mast  be  used  in  excaes— should  then 

bejvasbed,  dried,  and  preserved  for  a  future  operation.     A  quarter 

of  an  onnee  of  iron  fully  redaoas  one  ounce  of  silver  from  its  solu- 

ReduHion  by  Soda  and  the  Alkaliet.—yia  do  not  understand  why 
this  excellent  method  of  reducing  silver  from  its  solutions  is  not  ' 
more  general  use,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  following  practical 
details  may.  In  a  measure,  facilitate  the  working  by  this  process. 
We  reoomraeod,  from  sundry  considerations,  a  solution  of  soda  as 
being  ths  most  valuable  and  workable  preoipltant;  but  as  tlie  eanstic 
•oda  of  eommeroe  ia  very  impure  we  also  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  prepare  it  themselves.  There  is  now  extensively  manu- 
lectured  a  pure  variety  of  carbonate  of  sodium  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  Pharmaeopceia  (not  the  ordinaiy  "washing 
soda").  It  is  sold  for  a  few  pence  per  pound  mora  than  the  oommon 
variety,  and  it  is  this  aitiola  whioh  is  to  be  used.  Take  of  carbonate 
of  sodium  twenty-eight  ounces,  fresh-slaked  lime  twelve  onnoes,  and 
water  one  RsUon.  Hix  them  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  bring  the  mixture 
to  the  boiling  point.  Transfer  the  whole  to  e  bottle  which  can  be 
oloesd,  and  next  morning  the  supernatant  liquor  can  be  pourad  off 
In  nae.    It  may  Its  oonaidered  chemically  pure  for  the  pnrpoaei 


to  wbicli  we  are  about  to  apply  it.  Such  a  solution  precipitatea  the 
oxide  from  the  soluble  silver  salts,  and  will  not  redissolve  the  preoi- 
pitate  even  if  used  in  moderate  excess.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  silver  are  also  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  aoda,  partica- 
)nr1y  if  heat  be  employed. 

The  reaction  ia'aa  Followa; — 
2AgN0,    +    2NaH0    =    Ag.  O    +    2NaN0.    +   H.O. 

Two  oq.  Bitrat*       Two  eq.  aiuElo    „^..      ,  ^,  Two  «q.  nitnta  w,t,- 

Now  we  may  either  disaolve  this  oxide  directly  iu  oitrio  aoid,  or  we 
may  pcooars  metaUio  silver  by  moist  reduction,  or  again  procure 
it  by  dry  reduction,  as  each  particular  phase  of  operating  may  be 
found  most  desirable  according  to  the  speoial  circnmstances. 

Thus  presuming  that  no  oi^anio  impurities  have  been  carried 
down  in  the  precipitate,  we  may  dissolve  it  at  once  in  nitric  eud, 
providing  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed  with  distilled  water,  and 
evaporating  the  solution  down  nntil  a  pelliela  forms  on  blowing 
upon  the  surface. 

If  it  be  wiahed  that  we  should  obtain  this  silver  in  ths  metallic 
state  it  ia  only  necessary  to  leave  it  rather  strongly  alkaline,  and  to 
add  a  little  sugar.  This  mixture  of  oxide,  sugar,  and  soda  is  tlken 
boiled  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  when  it  will  be  found  to  ba 
reduced  from  the  oxide  to  the  metal.  But  such  a  product  requires 
a  most  careful  washing,  and  under  many  circumstanoea  the  prodnot 
will  be  more  or  less  impure.  Oxide  of  silver,  however,  is  converted 
by  ignition  into  metallio  silver;  and  if  the  operator  has  a  suitable 
arrangement  at  his  disposal  this  method  eliminates  all  sorts  of 
possible  impurities.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
prooeos  of  ignition  necessitates  the  drying  of  the  oxide,  which  is  not 
BO  necessitated  in  the  method  of  moist  redaction  with  sugar. 

There  ere  a  few  other  methods  of  reducing  silver  from  ita  adu- 
tions  which  are  not  in  general  use,  probably  from  a  question  of 
expense,  or  some  other  important  reason.  Xlias  if  a  solution  of 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  be  heated  with  aldehyde  it  ia  reduced  to 
metallic  silver;  or  the  process  may  be  reversed,  and  e  solution  of 
aldehyde-ammonia  may  be  haeted  with  nitrate  of  silver,  when  the 
same  reaction  takes  plaoe. 

Oxalate  of  silver  (Ag,  C,  0.)  is  precipitated  npon  adding  oxalic 
awd  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  white  anhydrous  salt._  It 
is  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  water. 
Wlien  dried  it  is  instantly  redoced  to  the  metaUio  state  when 
heated  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  but  unfortunately 
with  almost  axplosivs  violence;  and,  as  it  is  rather  erralio  in  its 
behaviour,  eare  is  required  when  experimenting  with  this  salt. 

We  tliink  we  have  given  working  detatla  of  all  the  proceaaes  in 
general  use  for  reducing  silver  by  the  raoiat  methods.  To  treat 
paper-dippings  and  other  residues,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
he  burnt  in  a  large  siiitable  vessel,  and  the  metal  reduoed  in  the 
furnace,  or  the  resulting  ash  may  be  treated  with  the  proper  solvents. 

When  we  have  procured  our  silver  by  any  of  the  above-mantioned 
methods  it  may  be  convteted  into  nitrate  by  aetlug  upon  it  with 
nifric  aeid.  Ten  parte  of  water  ere  pnt  upon  six  patts  of  the 
precipitated  silver,  and  five  parte  of  pure  nitric  aoid  gradnalty 
added.  On  evaporation  thia  should  yield  «ght  and  one-tenth  perls 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

At  some  future  day  we  Intend  to  give  a  description  of  a  propedy- 
constructad  furnace  and  of  furnace  operations  generally  when 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  silver;  but  we  have  devoted  a  very  oon- 
wderable  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  waate  question,  and  there- 
fore we  muat  hold  the  other  over  until  we  have  disposed  of  some  of  the 
more  pressing  matlera  now  before  ns. 


LANCASTEE'8  POCKET  CAMEBA. 
It  ie  not  very  easy  to  define  what  a  portable  or  pooketahle  camera 
means  in  these  advanced  times,  whan  compression  or  condensation 
is  carried  to  anch  a  state  of  perfeolion ;  but  when  a  qnarter-plata 
oamsra  has  been  so  aondansad  as  to  occupy  litUe  more  than  the  bulk 
of  a  pocket-book  and  still  retain  its  capability  of  expanding  to  the 
requisite' ^tent,  combined  with  ligidi^,  we  imagine  the  foroa  of 
oompraiBion  oau  no  brtlier  go. 
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Ur.  I^nouter,  of  Birrainghain,  has  for  a  eoDsiderable  period  been 
davoting  his  energisB  towarda  obtaining  a  fulfilmetit  of  the  photo- 
gnphjo  touriat'a  dreun  of  a  ouura  ambraeiug  the  maximiun 
of  advantage  with  the  minimom  of  bulk  and  weight;  aud  that 
Ii«  hu  aaooeoded  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  Blr.  Lanoaater  sorae 
time  ago  left  with  aa  a  camera  for  oraoial  and  oridoal  examination, 
thna  ftSording  ni  every  faoilitr  and  ample  opportnnitj  for  testing  it 
under  all  oonoaivable  oiroumstanoea.  Thia  we  have  done,  probablj, 
more  thoronghlj  than  the  conatmotor  anticipated. 

The  aize  of  the  plate  determinea  the  size  of  the  oamera;  and 
whan  we  are  informed  that  a  plate  of  sooh  and  enoh  dimenaions  ia 
to  be  uaed  we  know  within  a  fraotioDal  part  of  an  inch  wba.t  muat  be 
tlie  minimam  dimenaions  of  the  camera.  Whatever  be  the  aizs  of 
plate  we  arc  ocrtain  the  camera  mnat  be  a  UttU  larger,  in  order  to 
allow  space  for  the  dark  slide  and  the  frame  ioto  whioh  the  latter 
mnat  neceaaarilj  fit.  It  ia  in  the  raattei  of  Huolcoeas  and  lightncaa 
the  camera  engineer  haa  the  aubjaot  ao  completely  under  hia  control. 

The  maximum  aiza  of  Mr.  Lanoaster'a  camera  for  qnartcr-plates 
(ii  X  ^i)  lew  before  as  ia,  when  cloaed  op,  one  and  a-half  inch 
thick  by  5J  X  ^  inches.  Ita  composition  ia  reduced  to  the  aimpleat 
pusaible  elBmuuta,  namely,  a  front  and  a  back  connected  together  by 
a  bellows  body.  Bat,  aa  it  is  essential  that  some  moana  of  keeping 
the  camera  distended  be  devised,  this  reqairement  haa  not  been  ioat 
sight  of  in  its  oonatruoticin. 

The  base  of  tliia  instrument  consists  of  a  piece  of  brasa  containing 
a  slot.  One  end  of  Litis  ia  firmly  attached  to  the  front  by  meai 
two  screws,  the  other  being  connected  with  the  back  portion  by 
means  of  a  acraw  whioh  travsla  in  the  slot.  This  braaa  piece  forms 
the  "  tnse-board "  of  the  camera  by  which  it  ia  attached  to  tbs 
stand,  and  it  serves  to  keep  it  distended  to  any  extent  required  by 
the  focus  of  the  lens  employed.  The  lens  attached  to  tlie  camera 
andar  notice  is  an  exoeadiugly  good  one,  of  the  achromatised 
meniacua  form,  and  worka  in  a  tobe  and  jacket  fitted  with  a  rack 
and  pinion;  henca,  while  the  coarse  adjustment  ia  mads  in  the 
camera  itself,  the  "  fine  adjustment" — to  use  a  term  with  wliiclt 
mieroacopiata  are  fiuniliar — ia  made  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion 
of  the  lens. 

We  had  pnrpoaed  giving  an  engraving  of  this  nniqne  little 
camera;  bnt  from  the  deecnpUon,  simple  though  it  be,  we  have 
given  we  believe  that  no  illustration  short  of  having  the  camera  in 
ODc'a  handa  could  make  tliat  desoription  more  comprehensible.  For 
the  sum  of  fourpenoe,  as  we  have  determined  by  weigliing  ths 
Instrument,  the  camera  may  be  aant  tliroogh  post  enclosed  in  a 
sealed  anTeUtpe ;  aud  a  trifling  additional  amount  wilt  snfOca  to 
defray  ths  expsnaa  of  conveyance  of  the  three  donbls  dark  slidea 
which  form  a  portion  of  the  complete  apparatus. 

We  must  add  %  few  words  with  respect  to  the  stand  for  this  ex- 
tremely portable  camera.  Ur.  Lancaster  haa  decided  io  favour  of  one 
which,  whan  packed  up,  resemhlea  an  umbrella.  It  is  composed  of 
three  braaa  tubes  hinged  at  the  top  to  the  smsll  platform,  also  of 
brass,  which  screws  into  the  base  of  the  camera ;  and  as  inner  tubes 
aUde  into  these  enter  ocea,  telescope  fashion,  the  length  may  be  in- 
increased  to  a  oonaiderablB  extent.  This  ayatem  is  inferior  in  con- 
structive prlcoipla  to  that  in  which  each  of  the  camera  Isgp  is  split 
np  and  divides  for  the  purpose  of  being  attached  to  a  triangle. 
From  a  mechanical  point  of  view  the  latter  is  the  most  solid  of 
erections  of  a  similar  oharaoter.  But  a  broad  base,  and  oon- 
■eqnently  a  great  d^ree  of  rigidly,  may,  we  find,  be  imparted  to  the 
ombrella  stand  of  Ur.  Lancaster  by  adopting  the  expedient  of 
attaching  a  piece  of  atring  to  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  camera 
farUiast  removed  from  the  attaohment  to  the  stand,  and  fastening  the 
end  to  the  lower  portion  of  one  of  the  lega.  Any  peraon  conversant 
with  mechanics  will  at  oncer  comprebeni!  that  this  amounts  to  ntar^/ 
the  same  thing  sa  the  splitting  up  of  the  legs  and  attaching  them  to 
a  triangle.  With  sa  arrangement  of  this  kind  all  vibration — at  least 
in  one  direction — is  avoided.  Probably  inconvenienee  as  regards 
vibration  would  be  avoided  if  Mr.  Laocaater  were  to  invent  soma 
means  by  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  legs  of  his  present  stand 
ni^t  be  opened  a  little,  so  as  to  present  the  advantages  of  a  wooden 
stand  atlAohed  to  a  triangle;  and,  from  the  well-kaown  ingenuity  of 


thia  gentleman,  we  hsve  no  donbt  that  bis  doing  this  would  tnToba 
very  little  trouble. 

Taken  for  all  in  all,  Mr.  Laneaster'a  pocket  cimera  is  k  moat 
admirable  little  instrument,  being  not  only  neat  and  portaUe^  but 
really  eSactive  when  need  in  the  field. 


Ih  Dr.  Nieol's  Notetfnm  tK»  North,  which  will  be  Ibond  in  uoths 
page,  we  obaerre  that  he  alludes  to  a  anhject  which  at  one  time 
proved  a  source  of  diaqnietade  to  many  profsaaional  phologrvphera, 
but  which  has  now,  happily,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  been 
set  at  reat,  eapeciallj  ia  large  towns.  We  refer  to  the  snttjeetof 
aittera  paying  in  advance.  This  Is  a  matter  whioh  photcgraphtts 
hBTO  In  their  own  hands.  It  is  only  necessary  that  a  mle  be  made— 
and  be  as  strictly  enforced  as  in  the  ease  of  a  traveller  about  to  atajt 
on  a  railway  journey — Hiat  no  person  bs  permitted  to  nt  fbr  »  portrait 
until  he  or  she  produce  to  the  operator  or  employ^  in  charge  a  reedpt 
from  the  cashier  for  the  amount  of  the  order.  We  know  that  aneh 
ia  the  rule  rigidly  adopted  in  most  of  the  metropolitan  stadioi^ 
aa  well  as  in  many  lai^e  towns  and  wstering-placas  in  England ; 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  its  rigorooa  adoption  in  every  case  when 
a  pbott^^ph  ia  to  be  taken  would  aave  a  great  deal  of  tronbls  and 
expense,  beaides  ensuring  an  immunity  from  Iwd  debts. 


Thxohstioal  matters  have  not,  perhaps,  much  interest  for  praotieal 
pbotograpbers ;  bnt  the  neeesai^  for  some  theoiising  is  obvious, 
unlesa  everything  ia  expected  to  be  discovered  in  a  haphamd 
manner-^an  expectation  which  will  naver  be  realised.  It  is  quits 
the  fashion  to  "  pooh-pooh  "  tlie  theoriat  Frobdily  it  is  aomatimas 
right  ao  to  do;  still,  on  the  otiiar  hand,  it  may  be  said  tliat  were  it 
not  for  one  theoriat — I  mean  Dslton — moat  of  the  manafactures  of 
this  and  otlier  nations  would  have  been  in  a  far  leaa  advanced  stats 
than  they  are  now  found.  So  an  onnce  of  practice  is  not  slways 
worth  a  pound  of  theory,  and  it  ia  not  always  wise  to  Ignore  theory 
on  the  ground  of  its  bemg  anch ;  the  time  for  it  to  be  thrown  oTsr- 
board  ia  when  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  hots.  So  mneh  by 
way  of  digression. 

It  ia  a  well-known  fact  in  photographtc  pisctioe  that  a  bath  does 
not  give  tlia  beat  reaiilts  until  after  a  few  platea  have  bean  immerved 
therein.  Of  courae  it  ia  aasumed  that  it  haa  bean  iodised,  so  diat 
Buch  phenomenon  is  not  owing  to  the  solution  taking  np  iodide  of 
Bilver  at  the  expenae  of  tlie  plate.  No  photographer  would,  or 
nther  abonld,  allow  this.  So  here  is  an  efieet,  namdy,  thnt  it 
takes  a  short  time  to  get  the  bath  Into  the  beat  working  order,  and 
for  thiaeSttat  there  muat  needs  be  osuae  tofficienttaprodnosit;  nnd 
if  that  oauae  can  be  nointed  oat  it  is  probable  that  snoh  nay  be 
avoided,  ao  as  to  enable  one  to  produce  a  baUi  in  the  best  working 
order  at  onoe.  Here  is  a  case,  so  far  as  I  am  eonoemed,  where 
theory  haa  been  more  valuable  than  practice.  It  is  true  that  one  might 
have  stumbled  across  the  means  to  the  end  by  chance,  but  tbeoir 
leads  UB  to  it  in  a  way  that  possibly  I  may  make  dear  to  others. 
Previous,  however,  to  doing  so,  attention  must  be  recalled  S  the 
details  of  some  experiments  with  baths  whioh  the  readstfl  of  this 
Journal  have  had  an  opportuni^  of  perusing  in  these  oolumns 
some  time  back.  I  cannot  tost  now  lay  my  handa  on  the  particnlar 
number;  but  the  burden  of  the  article  waa  to  the  efi'act  tiiat,  if  a 
plate  be  sensitised  in  a  weak  hath,  any  subacquent  immersion  in  a 
strong  anlution  does  not  produce  a  plate  giving  such  good  reanlts  ss 
one  where  immersion  in  s  strong  solution  tskes  place  at  first— the 
imsge  produced  lacks  that  bloom  which  is  so  desirable  a  quality  in 
a  negative. 

If  thia  be  accepted  as  a  fiiat— and  I  imagine  that  a  few  sxperi- 
ments  will  convince  the  sceptical  of  ita  being  such — there  Is  some 
ground  for  theorising  on  it  when  viewed  !n  relation  to  the  admitted 
fact  that  a  bath  doea  not  work  in  ita  beat  condition  until  a  lew  platss 
have  been  dipped  therein. 

When  a  plate  is  dipped  into  a  bath  a  double  decomposition  ia  set 
np,  nitratea  of  the  Inaea  of  the  iodiaer  being  formed  along  with  the 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  upon  which  the  imsoe  ia  to  be  received, 
the  ether  and  alcohol  of  the  oollodion  mixing  w^  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion. We  all  know  that  ether  is  not  miadble  with  water,  bnt  is  so  wifli 
alcohol ;  while  alcohol  ia  misoible  with  water  ia  any  proportlcai,  sn4 


hence  when  a  collodionised  plate  la  plunged  Into  a  dipping  bath- 
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eonUming  m.  rilTer  aolation  in  which  there  it  no  alcohol  the  teudeney 
of  tbiaga  ia  Cor  a  lajar  of  ether  and  aloaliol  to  be  formed  m  immediate 
Dontact  with  the  plate,  and  the  ailver  eolution  to  be  admitted  to  tlie 
film  in  Buch  a  state  as  to  favour  tlie  formatiua  of  a  layer  of  the 
bromo-iodide,  each  ae  is  formed  la  a  weaic  batli ;  m  faet,  a  plate  ia 
prodDced  BDch  aa  might  leanlt  from  immersion  in  a  weak,  foJIoned  by 
astroDK.  solntion.  Afteravhile,  when  a  oeitaiu  proportion  of  aloohol 
is  taken  np  by  the  bath,  it  mixes  more  readily  with  the  ethero-aloo- 
bolio  film,  and  the  beat  oonditions  are  obtained. 

If  this  be  ths  oanae — and  in  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  so — the 
remedy  ia  not  very  diffianlt  to  find.  The  first  and  most  obrious  one 
is  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  tlie  bath  prerioas  to  any  pUtee  beiuj; 
dipped  therein.  This  has  already  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Sarony, 
but  in  his  ease  for  the  removal  oF  atatns  occasioned  by  the  uae  of  a  new 
batli :  and  tbe  conneetiun  between  the  Htaioinf;  of  Uie  lilm  onder  these 
eonditions  and  the  abaeooe  of  alcohol  in  the  bath  need  scarcely  be 
pdoted  out.  Practically,  under  these  circum stances,  the  addition  of 
aloohol  ia  right,  and  ibeoTBtioally  so  too,  if  it  were  an  advisable  tiling 
to  aeoumnlate  in  the  bath.  There  ia  yet  another  way,  and  that  is 
llie  use  of  a  flat  bath-holder,  as  under  these  conditions  Uie  tendeney 
of  the  volatile  bodies  is  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  plate  at  ouce,  and 
not  slowly  stream  against  it  as  in  the  upright  holder;  for  the  hiJJer 
neommended  allowa  the  strong  silver  solution  to  come  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  film.  A  fiat  bath-holder  has  its  disadvantHgea  : 
atill  the  almost  total  absence  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  tiie  bath  soluuua 
is  not  to  be  daapised. 

However,  tbe  end  in  view  ia  aocomplished  if  it  have  been  pointed 
oat  what  ia  tlie  onnse  of  a  new  bath  aulution  not  working  well  at 
once;  and  the  aelaction  of  the  remedial  measures  suggested  is  left 
entirely  to  the  praotical  teaching  the  photographer  may  have  had. 
•  W.  R  U*rno. 

THE  ACTION  OP  COLOUR  ON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF 

SILVER  SALTS.— DR.  VOGEL  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 
Soiut  months  af^  we  presented  to  onr  readers  an  aoooant  of  the  ea- 
peiimenla  which  Dr.  Vogel  had  been  making  in  tlie  direotion  of  the 
variableness  of  the  action  of  the  aensitive  silver  salts  uuder  ttie 
iafioenM  of  different  ooloura ;  and  more  recently  Mr.  M.  Ceroy  Lea, 
Ut.  Spiller,  and  others  have  reoorded  some  notes  in  the  same  direo- 
tioo.  These  latter  gentlemen  were  unable  to  confirm  the  experience 
of  the  farmer,  and  it  appeared  as  if,  after  all,  there  wae  nothmg  in  it. 
Dr.  Vogel,  however,  now  returns  to  deftl  with  the  subject,  uid  he 
nya  that  the  mode  in  whloh  Mr.  Lea  worked  vitiated  his  experi- 
nenta,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  expose  ooloored  fllma  under 
colonnd  glass,  for  these  will  in  nowise  give  the  same  results  aa  when 
tbe  platea  are  expoeed  to  the  speotmm.  Pigment  oolonrs  and  spec- 
trum coloors  are  wide  as  the  poles  apart,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
the  action  of  both  is  alike.  With  the  spectrum,  for  instance,  red 
and  yellow  act  as  black  and  blue  or  white  in  ordinary  portrait  eollo- 
dion,  and  it  ia  said  that  the  same  aolowed  materials  of  any  kind 
have  the  same  effect.  This  is  so  in  many  oases,  no  donbt,  but  not  in 
all.  One  of  the  beat-known  bines— the  indigo  of  the  Fnissian 
in&ntry  ooata — does  not  come  ont  white,  hnt  as  dark  as  it  appears  to 
the  eye.  One  of  the  best-known  reds — madder  lake — comes  oat 
nearly  white;  aniline  red  acts  like  white  paper,  while  Naples 
yellow  eomea  ont  not  black  but  grey.  And  If  thu  be  the  oase  with 
these  oolonrs  it  is  just  as  hkely  to  be  the  oase  with  tinted  glaaaes,  so 
that  in  Dr.  Vogel's  judgment  the  test  of  Mr.  Lea  ia  no  test  at  all. 

All  colour  pigmeDts  are  impure,  and  conaiBt  of  mora  than  one  hoe, 
sltlbnji^  the  nnman  eye  can  detect  but  one;  hence  the  necessity  of 
depending  upon  the  spectroscope,  whieh  will  unravel  these  coloors 
and  set  them  forth  in  their  order,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  any 
indigo  or  Berlin- blue-oolonred  snr&oe  by  its  means.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  in  Berlin  blue  there  ia  mingled  a  considerable  amonnt  of  red, 
and  that  bine  and  violet  are  tolerably  strong  in  the  madder.  The 
result  of  working  with  impnre  ooloura  of  this  kind,  therefore,  is 
mush  the  same  as  in  vrorking  with  impnre  chemicals.  Dr.  Vogel 
asks  what  Mr.  Lea  would  say  were  he  to  set  to  and  try  hia 
bromide  process  with  bad  oollodioo  and  bad  everything;  and  he 
doubts  whether  that  gentleman  would  think  it  worth  hu  while  to 
notice  bilnrea  so  patently  obtained.  Seeming  to  think  that  in  his 
own  oase  he  woold  be  joatified  in  doing  as  he  supposes  Mr.  Lea 
voold,  Dr.  Vogel  nevertheless  prooeeds  to  deeeribe,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  readers,  the  mode  which  that  gentleman  followed,  and  to  hold  it 
np  to  ridicnle  to  a  daoent  length.  We  have  endeavonred  to  give  hia 
argumenta  without  the  setting. 

Mr.  Lea,  it  aeems,  prepared  plates  with  aniline  dyes  as  pre- 
■eribed  by  Dr.  Vogel,  aod,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the  rays  of 
the  speotrnm  to  see  whether  the  senailiTeneH  inelioed  towards  one 


end  of  the  scale  or  towards  the  other  under  the  different  colour 
loadings  to  which  the  film  was  subject,  exposed  them  uuder  )(Ihsws, 
R«fuliiig  tliis  meihod  of  teeting  in  the  mauuer  we  have  stated.  Dr.VuKul 
next  notes  that  Mr.  Lea  has  oiwerved  the  siuffuUr  action  of  salicme 
in  heightening  the  sangiLirauess  of  bromide  of  silver  for  the  red  and 
yellow  rays,  aliliougli  it  is  perfectly  culourless  itself  and  dues  not 
seem  to  absorb  any  colour  in  particular,  and  remarka  thai  Mr.  Lea 
has  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  such  colenrleSd  bodies 
which  yield  the  most  powerful  instances  of  absorption  in  tlie  spectro- 
scope— as,  for  iaslance,  atmospheric  air  and  watery  vapour.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  a  colourlesa  subslaaoe  wliioh,  according  to  Dr.  VokbI's 
eipdrienoe,  acta  as  an  aocelerator  of  sensitiveness  fur  tbe  violet  and 
blue  rays ;  and  raorpliioe,  equally  coluurless,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  raise  that  of  the  green,  yelloir,  aud  red  raya — phenomena 
which  have  notiiiug  asluaiahinij  iu  them  for  those  accuatumad  to 
note  the  col  our- absorbing  power  of  outtiurlasH  bodies. 

And  there  is  another  diffdrenoa  between  pigment  colours  and 
those  of  ihe  spectrum  which  hue  a  very  powerful  iiiHuenoe  on  reaitlta 
beaides  that  of  purity,  and  that  is  tlieir  brilliancy.  Tlia  ytllnw 
ray  lit  ihe  spoctrH)  image,  acciirdiug  to  Frauiihufer's  and  Viururdl'a 
reaearalies,  ia  a  hundred  times  brighter  lliau  tlie  indigo,  and, 
of  course,  a  yelluw  piuraeut  is  wholly  williuut  thia  extra  intensity. 
Let  auyime  compare  the  ohruma  yellow  with  the  ultra-marine 
in  Dr.  Vogel'e  b>ble  of  cohiuts  iu  hia  Lth/buch,  aud  it  will 
tte  fciund,  at  the  outside,  that  the  yellnw  is  not  mura  than  double  aa 
bright  as  the  blue.  Now  it  follows  at  ouce  that  if  tiie  comparisons 
have  been  made  with  a  yellow  colour  fitiyfold  brighter,  aud  that, 
too,  when  compared  with  tlie  blue  of  tlie  apectrurD,  any  parity  of 
results  between  these  aud  dull  hues  of  this  kind  must  he  utterly 
fallacious.  So  much,  says  Dr.  Vogel,  for  the  oritioisms  of  Messrs. 
Lea  and  Spiiter. 

More  recently  still  Dr,  MoncUioven  liaa  published,  throngh  the 
London  Photograpliio  Society,  sundry  researches  in  the  same  din^tion 
which  have  nut  been  suoceesful,  and  he  has  not  confirmed  Dr. 
Vogel's  results.  It  appears  that,  as  our  readara  may  remember.  Dr. 
Monckhixan  used  four  fliot-glsss  prisms,  with  condenser  and  soforth, 
witli  which  he  got  a  spectrum  forty  ceoiimetrea  long,  and  that  tliis 
was  snoh  an  instrument  as  Dr.  Vogel  could  not  master,  his  being  only 
able  to  give  a  spectrum  six  centimetres  in  length.  But  this  great 
instrnment  has  not,  in  his  friend's  esteem,  given  him  the  advantage, 
nor  rendered  him  aecurate  either  in  recording  his  own  obeervationa 
or  those  which  he  was  seeking  to  establish  or  refute.  Quoting  from 
Dr.  Monokhoven'a  article  in  our  pages  (June  10,  page  3U3),  Dr. 
Vogel  says  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  read  that,  according  to 
himself,  "a  bromide  of  ailver  plate  ia  only  sensitive  for  the  rays 
more  refrangible  than  the  green,"  and  he  calls  it  rather  a  strong 
misstatement  of  the  annonuoement  he  made  so  distinally  in  Decem- 
ber last,  in  the  IditthtUungm,  that  a  dry  bromide  of  ailver  film  is 
sensitive  as  far  as  the  orange.  Dr.  Monokhoven  ia  further  inoorreot 
in  saying  that  Dr.  Vogel  staled  that  "  by  adding  to  the  bromide  of 
silver  any  colour  which  absorbs  a  certain  part  of  the  speotmm  the 
maximum  of  sensitiveness  in  the  bromide  will  be  found  iu  thia 
portion,"  for  he  never  wrote  that.  He  only  said  that  coralhne 
plates  abowed  themselves  almott  as  sensitive  iu  the  yellow  rays  aa  in 
the  indigo.  It  is  only  with  chloride  of  silver,  and  tlirough  naphtha- 
line red,  that  the  maximnm  aenaitiveneas  gravitatea  towards  the 
yellow.  So  also  with  the  statement  that  Dr.  Vagal  uaad  only  a 
aingle  flint-glass  prism,  the  fact  being  that  he  employed  a  spectro- 
scope d  virion  direett. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  record  of  Dr.  Monokhovan's  own  obser- 
vations they  will  he  foond,  Dr.  Vogel  saya,  to  be  eqoally  defective. 
He  expoeed  wtt  plates  to  the  speoUum,  and  found  the  highest  aensi- 
tivenesB  at  Kirchhoff's  line  1150 — that  is,  in  the  green  ray  ;  but  he 
doee  not  say  whether  the  plates  so  treated  were  bromiaed  or  iodiaed 
plates.  The  first  znigbt  be  supposed,  indeed ;  for  ha  observes  that 
bromide  of  silver  in  wet  plates  is  not  more  sensitive  to  the  green 
ray  than  iodide.  He  had  tried  fuchaine,  coralline,  Bismarok  yellow, 
and  what  not,  all  with  the  same  reanlta — no  aenaitiveneea  for  the 
vellow  or  red  rays.  As  our  readers  will  remember,  too,  Dr.  Monok- 
hoven stated  that  unless  he  had  been  misinformed  he  was  not  alone 
in  getting  these  negative  reanlta;  and  ha  ran  over  the  namea  of 
several  plaoes  and  men  where  and  in  whose  hands  the  same  oon- 
olnsions  had  been  arrived  at,  quoting,  amongat  others,  thoae  with 
whom  Dr.  Vogel  haa  songht  to  deal  in  the  remarks  above  given. 
Dr.  Vogel  appears  quite  nort  at  his  friend's  rashness  and  inoon- 
aiderate  heapmg  together  of  adverse  anthoritiea  in  this  way,  and 
especially  so  at  the  remarka  which  it  haa  given  rise  to  by  some 
anonymous  person  in  the  pagea  of  this  Journal— -no  lesa  a  person,  in 
UiOt,  than  our  familiar"  Peripatetic"  friend,  who  has  got  an  ttUMnoy 
knack  of  talking  about  things  in  a  way  that  ig  tometillHl  man  pat 
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tiian  plaasAut— to  ohnokle  ovei  the  defeat  nhioh  hu  SMmingly 
beftdlen  liim,  and  by  whom  he  is  tieated  u  fink  dead'  uid  then 
oondemned :  aud  if  Dr.  Vogel  ooa  eetabliah  his  poutioa  he  hu 
decidedly  oaQBa  to  cry  "  hold!" 

With  the  objection  of  die  "  Eerien"  whom  Dr.  UonckhoTen  eitos 
Dr.  Vogel  oannot  deal,  beoauae  he  haa  neyer  aeen  them ;  bat  he  haB, 
fortunatelj,  still  Dr.  MoDckhoven  bimeelf  as  a  help  tonardB  oleariDg 
himself  That  experimentaliHt  gueasea  that  the  singular  phenomenon 
obeerved  by  Dr.  Vof{al  in  regard  to  the  red  raya  mast  be  due  to  the 
action  of  diffaaed  liglit  which,  streaming  through  the  prism,  has 
acted  on  the  Benaitive  plate,  and  says  that  he  is  "  quite  oonvinced 
that  Dr.  Togel'a  platea  do  not  show  the  double  line  D,  nor  the  tine  G, 
nor  the  lioea  B  and'  A  of  the  aolar  spectmm."  "  But,"  says  Dr. 
Vogel,  "  I  have,  beyond  all  doubt,  photographed  the  linn  Q,  D,  C, 
B  and  a." 

Farther:  Dr.  Uonckhavan  Bija:^' Tiia  publication  of  a  photo- 

nhed  spectrum  in  one  of  the  joornala  is  the  most  practical  plan 
>r.  Yogel  to  pnraue  in  order  to  decide  whether  he  has  discovered 
a  new  process  or  not;  for  a  photographic  Bpeotrum  of  these — the 
yellow  and  red — regions  of  the  speotruia  would  be  proof  beyond 
cavil  of  the  results  stated  to  have  been  obtained  by  him."  For 
this  hint  Dr.  'Vogel  expreasea  himself  very  thankfal,  and  promisea  to 
publish  several  such  forthwith  to  prove  what  he  asserts. 

Meanwhile  he  most  have  a  word  npon  Dr.  Monckhoven's  inoonse- 
qnent  eonoluBious.  Dr.  Monekhuven  nsed  a  slit  of  one-thirtieth 
of  a  millimetre  opening.  Dr.  Vogel  one  of  one-fourth  of  a  milli- 
metre, consequently  the  spectroscope  of  the  former  got  seven 
and  a-half  times  leas  light  than  that  of  the  latter.  On  the  other 
hand  Dr.  Monckhoven  weakened  his  spectral  image  by  drawing  it  out 
to  forty  oenti metres —that  is,  seven  times  longer  than  Dr.  Vogel'a — 
BO  that  the  brightness  of  his  image  was  jast  fifty  times  leas  than  it 
should  have  been  to  have  enabled  comparisons  to  be  equal.  For 
instance,  and  further:  Dr.  Vogel  required  on  exposure  of  some 
fifteen  minutes  and  never  leas  uian  three ;  and  if  Dr.  Monckhoven 
is  to  get  the  aame  results  with  his  leas  light  he  most  expose  ICO 
minatos,  but  instead  of  that  he  exposes  tuio  minutes.  Bo  far  the 
hlundering  ia  obvious  enough,  bat  his  mistakes  in  dealing  with  oolonr- 
loaded  sensitive  plates  have  another  cause  besidea  that,  as  it  is  quite 
evident  that  he  has  oolonred  his  plates  too  much ;  for,  aa  every 
bromide  particle  lies  auirounded  with  coloar  in  a  tinted  film,  if  the 
colour  be  too  strong  the  rays  are  too  muoh  absorbed  thereby  before 
it  gets  acted  upon  by  them.  At  first  sight  the  contrary  might  seem 
to  be  the  case ;  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe,  as  Dr.  Vogel  was,  that 
much  would  here  help  muoh,  bat  it  is  not  the  case.  Dr.  Vogel  pre- 
pared four  plates — Nos.  1,  3,  8,  and  i — of  which  each  was  half  aa 
weak  as  the  previoas  one  from  the  first  downwards,  and  what  was 
the  reanlt?  Why,  aimply  that  the  weakest-coloured  showed  the 
strongest  action  of  the  yellow  rays,  and  tlie  atrongest-ooloured 
showed  no  action  at  all.  So  far  wdl,  Dr.  Vogel ;  but  supposing 
this  to  be  true,  would  it  not  be  the  best  of  all  possible  plans  not  to 
put  any  colour  in  at  all?  We  speak  with  diffidence  and  nuder 
correction,  and  our  basiness  is,  in  the  meantime,  to  lay  the  gist  of 
this  argument  ftiirly  before  our  readers.  This  thus  far  we  have 
done,  and  Dr.  Vogri  does  not  now  go  any  hrther;  but  he  promises 
to  retnm  to  (he  charge  forthwith,  and  will,  no  doubt,  make  out  a  much 
better  oaae  Ibr  Idmstjf  than  at  the  first  blush  may  have  appeared. 


NOTES  FBOH  THE  NOETH. 
I  SDFPOSB  there  ia  hardly  a  limit  to  the  application  of  photography. 
Searoely  a  week  panes  in  which  we  do  not  hear  of  some  new  use  to 
which  it  ia  being  put,  until  we  almost  feel  certain  that  it  has  got  to 
the  end  of  its  tether  at  last.  Such,  however,  is  not  likely  to  ba  the 
eaae  for  a  long  time.  .  Its  importanoa  aa  evidence  in  our  law  oonrls 
haa  been  didy  reoognised  and  there  largely  uaed :  in  medicine  it  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground  aa  an  educatiunal  i^fent;  and  now  we  may 
fa&ly  expect  tliat  it  will  be  equally  useful  in  theeiogy,"pbot<^apby 
in  the  pulpit"  being  the  latest  novelty  in  connection  Kith  our  ait- 

"  Photography  in  the  pulpit  I "  some  of  my  raaders  will  exolaim ; 
"  how,  in  ihe  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  oan  photography  be  made 
available  there?"  Well,  I  wiB  tell  them.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday  last  the  popular  minister  of  one  of  our  best-filled  oity  chnrahes 
brought,  or  rather  got  the  baadle  to  bring,  into  tlie  pulpit,  along  with 
the  big  Bible,  a  photograph  of  Holman  Hunt's  pictore.  Behold  I 
Stand  at  th«  Door  and  Knock,  taking  it  for  hie  text,  and,  pointing 
out  item  after  item  of  detail,  preached  from  it  one  of  the  most 
•tining  and  impressive  sermnns  I  have  over  heard. 

I  hope  the  example  thaa  set  will  be  largely  followed :  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  reliable  piotoces  of  the  varioua  scenes  of  Bible  history 


would  be  valoable  uds  in  fixing  the  inoulents  on  the  minds  of  th« 
hearers.  Will  some  of  my  readers  take  the  hint,  and  at  onea  aet 
about  making  suitable  pictures,  trusting  that  the  supply  will  prodBos 
the  demand? 

Several  correspondents  have  called  attention  to  the  neoeasi^  which 
exiats  for  photographers  protecting  themselves  from  the  anpnneipted 
people  who  sit  for  their  portroita,  get  proofs  SMit  home,  and  nav^ 
think  of  having  their  orders  completed,  or  paying  for  the  time  and 
(naf«rwJ  thus  used.  Ihadthongbtthatsuchanobjeoliouablepiaetiea 
was  confined  to  a  class  against  which  it  would  be  easy  to  jgomxA 
oneself ;  but,  if  we  may  j  udge  from  the  report  of  a  case  reottntly  Ixied 
in  the  sherifTs  court  here,  the  trick  is  oocasionally  tried  on  by  aone 
whom  society  generally  considers  iu  rt^paeUtbU  membeia,  u>d  the 
tricked  photographer  lias  a  difficulty  in  legally  obtaining  the  redien 
to  which  in  equity  he  is  entitled.  As  the  eaae  ia  of  eonaidanbia 
interest  to  photograpbsrs  generally,  I  ptopoM  to  state  the  simple 
&ete,  which  are  briefly  as  follow:— 

Sometime  in  March  last,  two  well-dressed  aud  respeotable-hiaking 
lodiea  called  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Asher,  and,  after  examining  speoi- 
mena  aud  agreeing  as  to  prices,  card  and  catunet  portraito  were 
ordered,  and  the  uaual  sittings  took  place.  Dnplicatea  of  both  aizea 
were  token,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  proof  &om  each  n^ativ* 
should  be  sent,  from  which  they  were  to  select  how  the  ardor 
should  be  completed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting  Mr-  Aahos 
business  manager  said  that  they  generally  required  sttaogeia  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  order  at  the  time  of  sitting,  to  which  the  ladies 
repUed  that  they  had  not  their  purses  with  them,  bat  gave  the  nana 
of  Mrs.  Miller,  and  the  address  6,  Oreat  Stuartstieet,  pnMniaiiig  ta 
call  in  a  day  or  two  to  pay  the  amount  The  addceaa  gtVMi  boiag  ia 
one  of  the  aristocratic  streete  of  the  wtj,  thfl  maiksger  natnnUy 
thought  it  was  all  right,  and  the  proofs  wewbent  in  du«  oonrsa. 
Two  months,  however,  passed,  and  nothing  further  vaa  heard  oi  the 
ladies ;  in  hot,  Mr.  Asher  had  altogether  forgotten  the  circmaatsncf, 
when  a  messenger  called  offering  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  tha  prnofa 
which  had  been  sent  This  was,  of  eonrse,  refused,  Mr.  Aahev  sayiag 
that  he  did  not  condaot  his  business  in  that  manner,  and  that  nothing 
less  than  the  full  sum  sgieed  on  would  be  accepted.  A  we«k  or  two 
aubaequently  payment  was  applied  for,  and  then  he  leaned  that  S, 
Great  StuaTt4trset  was  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Hogg,  who  waa  the 
father  of  the  ladies,  one  of  whom  waa  a  Mrs.  Miller,  rasading  ia 
Liverpool,  the  other  at  the  time  of  the  aitting  being  unmarried  and 
hving  widi  her  father,  but  since  married  and  residing  alaewhoe. 
Sev(^  applications  for  payment  were  unsuooessfully  made,  aud  at 
Isst  Mr.  A^er  apphed  to  the  father  for  the  addresses  of  hia  dangbtan; 
but  that  information  was  also  refused.  Mi.  Asher,  then,  to  try  the 
case,  iommoned  the  ladies'  father,  Mr.  Hc«g,  to  the  eheriff 's  oonrt,  os 
the  ground  that  as  hia  daughters  were,  at  Uie  time  the  oontcact  ma 
made,  residing  with  him  in  his  house  he  was  bound  to  pay  their  debt 
or,  at  least,  to  furnish  their  addxeasas,  so  that  Mr.  Ashar  might  have 
an  opportnni^  of  claiming  payment  from  (heir  husbands.  'When 
the  case  came  on  the  Sberw  ai^ed  pursuer's  agent  if  there  was  ca 
record  any  similar  case,  as  the  matter  waa  aomewliat  diffionlt  to  aettle, 
and  proposed  to  a4Jonrn  the  caoe  for  a  week,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
the  search,  expressing  at  the  time  a  hope  that  it  would  be  settled  onl 
of  court.  When  the  case  came  on  again  the  pursuer's  ageut  staUd 
that  ha  had  been  unable  to  find  a  precedent,  and  Uiat  the  defendant 
still  refused  to  give  up  the  addresses  of  hia  daughters.  'WfaarwipaB 
the  Sheriff  remarked  that  he  entirely  Bympathieed  with  Mr.  Aaher, 
as  it  was  a  hard  case  for  him  to  lose  hjs  time  and  tnaUrUl  in  the  way 
proved  in  evtdenoe,  but  he  had  no  recourse  but  to  give  a  deeiw  ia 
favour  of  the  defender;  he  abould,  however,  certainly  not  allow  bin 
costs — a  judgment  which  most  readers  will  consider  to  be  mcwmlly  in 
favour  of  the  pnisuer. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  heard  tlte  seqvel  of  the  atoiy.  Ur. 
Asher  was  a  few  days  ago  in  a  neighbouriag  Uwp,  and,  durii^  a  coa- 
verastion  with  a  photographer  there,  learqt  XiM  a  aomewh^  admilar 
case  had  oconrrsd  with  himself  in  connection  with  the  same  ladiea,  and 
was  by  the  photographer  famished  with  the  much-wanted  addrem: 
whereupon  he  lost  no  time  in  applying  for  payment  of  hia  money, 
and  this  time  the  application  was  auocMsful. 

PhoL^[raphers  generally  should  take  a  hint  from  this,  and  foUov 
the  example  set  by  Messrs.  Boss  and  Pringle,  who,  I  aee,  have 
within  the  last  few  days  placed  in  Lheir  dreastog-room  a  notios  to 
the  eSaoi  that  atiangera  muat  alwaya  pay  in  advance. 

Photographers  who  set  a  high  value  en  their  negatires  shooU 
lock  to  their  insurance  policies.  I  waa  appointed  by  one  of  tha 
insaranoe  companies  recently  to  report  on  the  claim  of  a  photo- 
grapher at  whose  eeUblishment  there  had  been  a  slight  fire,  and  be 
was  somenhat  aatouished  to  find  that,  in  eou^e^nenoa  ttf  «  pi    ''  '"' 
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^  liis  poUey,  the  highest  sam  he  could  claim  for  any  negatiTe  wu 
two  BhillinKB  aad  uxpanaa.  Thia  Stipnlfttion  will,  I  belisye,  be  found 
'v^ry  general,  and  ie,  I  tliiak,  perfaotly  jugt  on  the  part  of  inEDranoe 
eompuiiea ;  bnt  I  thiak  also  that  it  should  be  more  generally  koona. 
and  Lhat  all  irho  hare  negatiTaa  of  value  should,  bj  the  paymeot  of 
»  liigber  premium,  aeoujra  themsalvea  as  far  as  possible  from  such 
■oxioualosB.  John  Nicol,  Fii.D. 

#ttr  (fbitewl  ®abk. 


PUlxlelpUa :  BBMaaNjur  &  Wumix. 
IiT  a  olosely-printed  ootaro  rolome  of  192  pogee  devoted  exolnaively  to 
tha  aabjeot  of  the  pnnting  of  photographs  we  aatiiratlf  aatioipate  Boding 
the  matter  Teiy  folly  treated.  It  ia  a  Qonsiderable  period  since  we 
ro*e  from  the  para«al  of  a  new  book  on  photography  with  feelings  of 
gceater  satisfaotion  than  in  the  present  instance ;  and  we  appreciate  the 
wifchor  as  a  writer  not  Only  thoroughly  ooavenant  with  the  ■nhjeot, 
bat  aa  very  wilting  to  impart  to  those  less  skilled  the  knowledge  he 
pfirnnnfi,  and  who,  happily,  hae  also  the  abihty  to  do  this  in  a  aingolarly 
laoid  and  attractive  manner.  There  are  over  fifty  dlagrammatia 
illnatrationi,  and  a  photogn^ihio  frontispiece  by  Gnteknnst — a  cabinet 
portrkit  of  a  boy  posed  in  an  easy  and  effective  manner,  and  printed 
in  »  deep  brown  Uyaa  just  verging  upon  violet. 

We  observe  that  in  the  vaiioas  formnUe  given  for  sensitising  baths 
Mr.  Hsam  reoommands  the  addition  of  other  nitrates  than  the  nitrate 
of  ailvn',  and  farther  that  the  bath  be  slightly  alkaline.  Nitrate  of 
Mmnonia  or  soda  is  added  to  the  silver  bath  In  qoantity  nearly  eqaal  to 
UtAt  of  the  silver  present ;  for  instance,  a  bath  containing  forty  grains 
of  silver  to  the  ounce  contains  also  thirty-five  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
yrmnmii.,  and  Sufficient  of  a  saturated  aolntion  of  bioarbonate  of  soda 
or  of  liquor  ammonia  to  render  the  bath  slightly  alkaline.  For  winter 
nae  the  eb«ngth  of  the  nitrates  is  to  be  increased. 

As  regards  the  faming  of  paper  with  ammonia,  the  author  clums  for 
it  the  following  advantages : — the  paper  prints  richer,  quicker,  and 
more  brilliantly;  tha  prints  tone  more  easily,  and  the  tones  of  the 
finished  piotnres  are  much  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  Pull 
directions  for  faming  are  given.  From  these  instmotions  we  learn  that 
the  presmoe  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  f  nming-box  is  advantageous,  inss- 
mDch  aait  prevents  the  paper  from  turoing  yellow  whilst  being  fumed— 
»  common  oocorranoe  during  hot  weather — and  also  improves  the 
printing  qnalities  of  the  paper,  giving  a  virgin  whiteness  to  vignsttes, 
and  preventing  their  discolouration  after  printing,  when  the  disoolonriag 
occnrs  only  from  the  heat  of  the  printing-room.  Ur.  Heam,  of  ooaree, 
reoogiusM  the  chemical  union  reeultmg  from  tne  mixing  together  of  the 
chlorine  sml  the  ammoniaoal  fumes. 

Rafeiriug  to  the  process  of  preserving  sensitlre  albnmenised  paper, 
published  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson  in  our  Alhanac,  ths  author,  after 
tr7ii>git,8ayai— "Ihave,  sinoe  preparing  it,  kept  it  ap  to  the  present 
time,  fall  two  months,  in  excellent  condition,  and,  jadgiDg  from  the 
prints  T  have  made  on  it,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  keep  for  the 
full  time  he  says  {eight  to  ten  months)  in  exoellent  working  order." 

What  treatise  on  photographio  printbg  would  be  complete  without 
■■  adequate  portion  being  devoted  to  the  all-important  topic  of 
toningT  Mr.  Heam  treats  this  eabjeot  with  mnch  fulness,  imparting 
v^ne  to  his  observattcns  by  a  variety  of  formuhe,  and  has  added 
ptaotiDBl  instmotions  for  the  guidance  of  operators,  supplementing 
the  more  purely  executive  portion  by  some  observations  on  "  artistic 
toning,"  whioh  contains  sncb  a  happy  admixture  of  early  experience  in 
teoing  and-  valuable  nsthetic  obMrvations  that  we  present  it  as  a 
speeitnea  of  the  anthor'i  style : — 

AfiTIBTIC  TOHWa. 
As  a  mle,  in  toning  the  prints,  the  following  will,  as  a  general  thing, 
answer  admirably; — "Tone  Oxo  prints  just  aa  yon  wish  them  to  be 
when  done." 

Looking  over  a  journal  otfe  day,  in  my  earliest  days  at  printing,  I 
saw  an  article  headed  Artulie  Timing,  and  upon  reading  it  I  learned 
several  things  about  tonmg,  and  one  little  clanse  was  the  one  above 
quoted.  Tbis  clanse  seemed  to  me  to  be  ve^  important  to  the 
young  printer,  wad  I  wondered  at  the  time  why  I  bed  never  been  told 
that,  and  I  immediately  knew  upon  reading  the  above  clause  that  I 
could  tone,  and  so  I  determined  to  tone  a  batch  of  prints  as  soon 
as  possible;  sad  one  rainy  afternoon,  wheii  the  printer  did  not  apMkr 
after  he  went  to  dinner,  I  resolved  to  do  the  toning  myself  without 
■aying  a  word  to  the  employer  about  it.     So  I  made  tike  hath  aa 


1  had  seen  the  printer  make  it  a  eooie  of  liznet  bd<ne,  warned  it 
slightly,  let  stand  a  few  minute^  cut,  washed,  and  acidUied  the  piinti^ 
waahed  again,  and  then  oommenced  to  tone  them,  toning  Ikree  at  a 
time,  and  as  there  wese  only  fifty  to  be  toned,  being  all  that  had  been 
printed  on  acoount  of  the  darknees  of  the  day  and  the  eoanuty  of  the 
natives,  I  did  not  doubt  but  what  I  oonld  tone  and  fix  them  all  without 
hdp.  Thia  wss  the  first  batch  of  printe  that  I  ever  had  the  cotupleta 
management  of  the  toning  and  fixing  of,  and  I  determined  to .  lot  Mx. 
L.,  the  employer,  and  Mr.  B.,  the  printer,  know  that  /  couid  toM. 
With  anxious  eyes  1  watched  that  Jiril  batch  of  prints,  in  fact  1  glared 
at  them,  and  whea  they  arrived  at  that  stage  that  I  wisbed^them  to  be 
vbfm  fimahed,  1  took  tbem  oat  uid  aet  tnem  to  wsahing  m  running 
water,  Wllen  my  next  lutah  of  prints  was  almost  toned  I  placed  iu 
the  bath  a  print  that  was  not  loned,  and  compared  the  tvo,  upcm  doing 
which  1  foimd  that  I  oonld  tone  muoh  better,  I  toned  thein  ul  finally, 
died,  and  set  to  waahing. 

Wbem  throQgh,  the  "boss"  happened  to  think  thst  there  was 
"no  tOTttr  vpglairt"  (so  he  expressed  it,  as  1  afttorwaids  found  oat], 
and  he  osme  rushing  up  where  I  was,  to  tone  the  printa  before  it  got 
much  darker,  for  the  weather  was  lowering,  and  it  was  getting  dark 
pretty  fast.  1  told  him  that  I  bad  toned,  and  he  eipressea  his  anrprise 
and  inquired,  "Are  any  of  them  good!" — a  question  whioh  I  did 
not  think  very  ocmplimentary,  I  aaaure  you.  I  told  him  that  I  thoaght 
quite  a  namlwr  of  them  were  good,  and  when  he,  npon  looking  at  thsm, 
told  me  that  they  were  "  verg  nice  indetd,"  1  felt  biggw  at  the  time  than 
I  ever  have  since.  I  asked  the  printer,  Ur.  B.,  the  next  morning,  how 
the  priots  were  toned,  and  he  said  "  very  well,  only  they  were  toned  • 
little  uneven,"  and,  npon  his  showing  me  what  he  meant,  I  determined, 
aa  a  natural  conseqaence,  to  do  better  next  time.  Ilut  little  clause  led 
me  on,  in  time,  to  do  ths  t<ming  in  that  and  other  eatabliduoents,  and 
more  for  the  reason  of  showing  a  youiu  beginner  what  he  can  do  by  a 
little  reading  of  how  anotia-  btgiiwtr  di^  has  led  me  to  write  this  short 
sketch  of  my  first  attempt  at  toning. 

Jrom  the  above  yoo  see  that  the  idea  in  toning  is  to  tone  the  printe 
until  they  look  ss  yoa  wish  tbtaa  to  do  when  finished,  and  that  t<ming, 
in  one  reepeot,  is  not  a  question  of  time  as  fixing  is ;  for  you  remember 
that  the  printer,  when  be  fixa  his  prints,  makes  up  his  solntion  of  a 
certain  strength,  whioh  be  makes  sure  of  by  tasting,  and  tfaeA  he  times 
Uiem,  and  lets  them  remain  in  the  bath  so  msny  minutes.  Now,  the 
toner  who  takes  five  minutes  or  so  to  tone  a  batch  of  printe  would  give 
the  impression  to  the  beginner  that  it  waa  a  qoestian  of  so  many  minutes, 
aa  it  ia  in  fixing  prints;  oonseqnently  I  have  here  taken  speoial  paana  t» 
oontradiot  this  erroneoos  thought,  so  as  to  prevent  the  noviee  from 
beginning  wrongly,  es  he  woolif  be  apt  to  do  if  he  were  in  a  plane  where 
the  printer  or  printers  would  not  take  any  paina  to  show  him,  but  would 
be  oonstantly  in  a  hurry  to  get  through  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now,  since  you  are  to  tone  ths  printe  as  you  wish  them  to  look  when 
finished,  let  uh  see  if  yon  have  the  right  iiiea  ia  your  mind  as  to  how 
they  should  look  when  toned.  You  should  not  wish  to  have  tbem  what 
may  be  called  "red  lonti" — that  ia,  to  have  tiie  background,  draperiea, 
hair,  and  the/ii«e  aa  red  as  a  biick,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  near  it.  You 
should  not  tone  them  so  that  the  draperiea  and  shadows  look  blut. 

Rule:  ToailunUd  lone  uniUlhe/aet  it  riiffhOy  blue,  and  tlitit  the priiUt 
tkould  be  tetoi  out,  esea  if  the  re^  of  the  prinied  paper  it  quitt  red. 

With  some  baths,  especisUy  sn^  ones  mm  the  aoetate  of  soda  and 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  bathe,  this  oan  be  done  very  eeaily  and  eueoese- 
fnllv ;  but  there  are  some  baths — aa  citric  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  Ac.— 
with  which  this  trsstment  cannot  be  used  so  well,  and  in  the  case  of  tiie 
citric  scid  toning  bath  the  shadows  also  will  have  to  be  regarded,  else  the 
whole  print  will  be  as  red  as  a  brick.  Bnt  a  little  experienoe  in  toning 
with  any  one  bath  will  give  you  an  idea  aa  to  how  far  you  should  tone 
before  you  disoontinne  uie  operation,  and  set  the  prints  to  washing. 
Yon  may  eay  that  what  I  have  just  written  will  confliot  with  the  rule 

K'  ren  above ;  but  it  doee  vol,  for  the  only  difference  is  this — with  one 
tb  you  can  Cone  full  ttrong,  and  with  another  one,  when  the  proper 
state  ha*  arrived,  the  prints  shonld  immediately  be  removed,  and 
ihould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  nntil  ths  tone  haa  reached 
the  more  decided  ttagt.  In  baths  containing  either  the  aoetate  or  the 
chloride  of  eodium,  or  both,  in  their  composition,  the  above  rule  should 
be  strictly  carried  out. 

The  beginner  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  be  shonld  mideavout  to 
tone  eetn.  By  toning  even  I  mean  to  tone  aU  prinU  of  the  tame  person 
olubf.  Some  of  my  readen  might  say  that  it  means  lo  tone  the  whole 
batch  of  prinia  to  the  lame  tone  or  UnL  Now,  I  suppose  that  tfaie  could 
be  followed  out,  but  would  it  be  called  "artistic  toning"  to  tone 
blondes,  blondines,  and  brunettes  all  the  seme  tint,  and  msks  the  light 
hair  in  one  pnnt  red  when  it  is  not;  black  hair  in  another  one  red,  and 
red  hair  btaik,  Ac. ,  Ac.  J 

You  may  eay  that  red  hair  take*  blaei,  which  it  annly  doe* ;  bat  if 
it  lie  in  the  power  of  the  ti»ier  to  t<me  the  hair  red,  at  least  a  little  ao, 
should  he  not  do  so  !  Another  penou  may  have  black  hair ;  ahonld  not 
the  toner  get  a  good  dark-brown  tone  on  the  print,  eo  as  to  make  the 
hair  look  Uack  (whioh  it  will  do  irtien  the  pnnt  is  dry),  and  thus  make 
the  print  more  in  keeping  with  the  original  T  Shoold  not  a  bkmde 
have  her  hair  look  light  in  tone,  and  neiuwr  red  nor  brown,  but  aboiit 
somewhere  hslf-wav  between  I  The  negative*  of  the  laat-named  clasa  of 
■ubjeots  are  generally  M)  made  tliat  WMB  T«a  toiM  tbe  iaM^  aapernl* 
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vou  omnnot  obtaiii,  kod  I  doabt  if  you  wish  to,  yeUow  Uma  for  Ihs  hair ; 
bat  if  sncli  luii  ia  tabeo  nicely  ia  the  negative  it  will  very  often  oome 
roniid  to  the  right  tint  in  the  print,  without  Tn«lring  the  reat  of  the 
print  •ppeu-  &t  kII  yellow,  but  of  ■  light  brown  tint.  While  writing 
this  I  bAT*  in  my  huid  inoh  k  print,  wherein  the  hair  u  of  &  faint 
yellow  tint,  «nd  the  drapsriea,  twokgronod,  &e.,  »re  of  a  rioh  brown 
tone.  I  have  obtained  numy  saoli  tonee  ai  thii  one  by  the  uie  of  the 
oitrio  add  toning  bath. 

Exoelleqt  tone*  for  the  red  hair,  with  olear  high  lights  and  half-tints 
inthefaoe,  areeaaUyobtaiQedwitii  abath  containing  chloride  of  aodiDm 
in  ita  oompoaition.  The  yonng  beginner  might  obtain  a  few  ideaa  by  the 
oloM  penual  of  the  preceding  remarka  abont  toning  baths. 

Yon  might  aay  that  it  ia  a  difficult  thing  for  a  toner  to  tone  his  prints 
In  the  atyle  spoken  of  above,  and  also  tfaat  he  oannot  tell  when  the  hair 
shonld  be  a  decided  red,  blaefa,  or  mediam,  on  account  of  hia  never 
having  seen  the  original.  For  this  reason  it  ia  advised  by  some 
photographers  that  the  operator  should  do  the  toning,  as  he  kuowa 
more  about  the  "style  of  beauty"  than  the  printer  who  never  sees 
the  originaL  As  far  as  liea  in  the  printer's  power  he  Khonld  ton' 
the  prints  as  nearly  as  he  can  to  their  proper  colour,  and  his  goidi 
should  be  the  original.  A  lady,  who  was  the  poraesaor  of  ^'lovely  (! 
autunt  Aair,"  onoe  said  to  a  photographer — "  miy  I  you  have  made  mj 
hair  jil  black  when  it  is  avium!"  "Yea,"  said  a  friend  ;  "they  have 
made  jrour  lovely  hair  black  ture  enough!"  Red  hair  was  the  fashion  at 
that  time.  I  know  of  many  first'Clasi  photographera  that  dislike  the 
red  tones  for  the  reason,  a*  I  have  heard  them  say,  "they  are  not 
artistio."  An  ezoellsnt  photographer  in  Boston,  Mass.,  once  said  to 
the  writer — "I  dislike  the  red  tone,  because  it  makes  the  hair  of  some 
people  red  when  it  is  jet  black,  and  I  never  let  my  toner  tone  so  red  a* 
to  miJie  the  hair  look  at  all  so,  bnt  I  reqneet  him  toobtainaridi  brown 
tone  to  his  prints,  and  then  they  will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
original  in  the  majority  of  cases." 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  first-clsss  p 
abont  the  proper^kiud  of  tones  to  be  obtainei^  as  many  of  n*  are  aware ; 
and  wonld  it  not  be  better  for  ns  to  go  by  the  advice  of  thoee  more 
skilled  in  the  art  than  what  some  of  ns  are?  I  myself  have  always 
admired  the  Oennan  portrait  stereographs,  the  tones  of  many  of  which 
I  Ihink  are  perfect.  It  is  not  only  in  the  portrait  work  that  this  toning 
is  to  be  so  observed,  bnt  it  should  be  more  so  in  landsoapet,  marine 
views,  &e.  Always  tone  them  more  than  you  wonld  portraits,  as 
red  tones  on  views  are  abominable,  and  then  by  toning  them  a  rich 
broiaa  the  finiahed  print  will  look  as  the  views  do  in  natnre,  and  trees, 
rocky  blnfi,  fences,  wood-piles,  water,  logs  in  water,  reflections  ia  the 
water,  steamers,  to.,  wUl  all  be  delineated  in  the  print  with  wonderful 
fidelity.  I  have  in  my  hand  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  beat- 
toned  stereoscopic  photographs  I  ever  saw.  The  beauty  of  its  tone 
consists  in  its  perfect  trueness  to  nature;  at  least,  it  is  as  far  perfect  as 
lies  in  the  power  of  the  toner  to  make  it 

Artistic  toning  of  stereoscopio  views  can  be  seen  by  examining  a 
collection  of  Kilbum  Brothers,  Littleton,  N.H.,  and  artistio  toning  of 
portraits  by  eiamining  thoee  of  Fritz  Lnokhardt,  of  Germany,  Sarony'a 
Dnmey's,  Howell's,  Sc,  of  New  York.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  lor 
the  young  beginner  to  get  his  employer  to  pnrchase  for  him  a  dozen  or 
•0  aasorted  prints  from  those  galleries.  I  did  so,  and  from  the  stady 
of  them  I  derived  considerable  knowledge,  besides  mnch  pleasure. 

Weak  prints  should  be  toned  in  s  very  weak  toning  bath,  as  when 
-Uie  bath  is  very  nearly  exhausted,  and  faee  vp  in  the  solntiou. 

Intense  or  hard  prints  should  be  toned  qnite  quickly  in  a  strong 
bath,  and  face  doum  in  the  solution. 

Frinta  face  np  in  the  toning  bath  tone  slower  than  when  face  down. 

Weak  prints,  in  all  solntions,  shonld  bo  subjected  to  mild  treat- 


bath,  and  sometimes  it  can  be  obtained  in  this  bath  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  the  qoality  of  the  negatives. 

A  decided  brown  tone  is  obtained  by  toning  a  trifle  longer  than 
you  wonld  do  to  obtain  a  chocolate  tone. 

To  obtain  a  purple  tone  you  shonld  tone  between  a  cbocolste  and  a 
brown  until  the  prmt  oommencea  to  show  the  Utut  pottibU  aign»  of  this 
tMie,  then  tiAe  it  from  the  bath,  and  fix  and  wash,  and  when  it  is  finally 
all  enisfaed  it  will  be  pnrplish  in  tint.  The  "taleoda  bath"  is  excellent 
for  these  kind  of  tones,  and  they  are  quite  eas^  to  obtain,  especially  if 
the  prints  are  strong,  bold,  and  possess  good  tomng  qualities.  A  nitrate 
of  nraninm  bath  is  also  ezoellent. 

A  blue  tone  is  obtained  by  almost  any  bath ;  bat  a  good,  clear,  and 
pretty  blue  is  a  little  hard  to  obtain,  unless  the  negatives  from  which 
the  prints  were  printed  are  excellent  onse,  oontaming  good  toning 
qualities. 

The  bicarbonate  of  sodium  is  an  eioellent  bath  to  obtain  rich  blue 

All  of  the  above  tone*  are  obtained  more  by  removing  a  print  at 
oertaia  itagea  of  the  toning  from  the  solution  than  by  any  particular 


bath,  although  some  baths  msy  be  batter  tiian  other*  for  prodnci^ 
particular  tones.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  however,  simply  a  tnatter 
of  taste  and  experience. 

The  Practical  frinter  ia  well  "got  up,"  and  the  work  cannot  iai\  el 
being  acceptable  and  useful  to  sU  elnwos  of  pliotognphen — the  veteraa 
•a  well  SB  the  tyro  in  oar  ai ' 


gtedings  of  Sorulus. 
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The  Secretary  proceeded  at  tmoe  to  read  the  correspondence.  This 
did  not  contain  anything  of  very  great  importance. 

A  gentleman  iu  Maut«nban  sent  a  sample  of  gun-cotton  which  would 
dissoFve  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  parts  oE  cotton  to  the  hundred  tt 
alcoholised  ether,  and  promised  to  send  more  for  trial. 

The  Chairiuii  said  that  no  report  could  be  given  upon  it  unless  Um 
Society  knew  how  it  was  made.  Members,  however,  might  try  it  is 
their  private  capacity  if  they  Lked. 

M.  Vidal  wrote  promising  some  further  speoimeDs  of  his  photochnHiif, 
showing  the  progress  he  nad  made;  these  specioieua  had,  ia  Itidt, 
arrived,  and  showed  that  advance  had  been  made. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  M.  Oeymet,  olaimlng  priority  <rf  inve* 
tion  over  Herr  Obernetter  in  regard  to  the  plainbaga  prooeM.  U 
claimed  to  have  indioated  the  prooess  two  yean  ago,  having  demos 
stratad  it  at  a  meetingof  the  Society.  It  had  been,  moreover,  dsaeribsi 
at  length  in  the  BulUtia  for  1872,  page  IBS,  and  in  hia  Trtatite  m 
Pliotography. 

The  meeting  upheld  U.  Oeymet's  claim,  the  greater  part  of  tboss 

E resent  remembering  the  demonstrations.  [If  we  are  not  miatakoi, 
Dwever,  Herr  Obernetter  does  not  dsjm  to  be  sole  inventor  of  thi 
process,  if  inventor  at  alL  What  he  doe*  say,  and  what  nobody 
appears  to  dispute,   ia  that  he   has   made   the   prooess  a  oonqikte 

M.  GoBKKT  exhibited  some  fine  prints  which  he  had  brought  fnsa 
England,  and  which  he  owed  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Baden  Kitchud, 
of  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  Mr.  Pritchard  baa,  as  w*  some  time 
ago  stated,  undertaken  the  reprodnction  in  carbon  of  divEia  potnrei 
taken  daring  the  Crimean  war,  and  which  have  beootne  alnort 
effaced,  and  hia  endeavours  h*T*  beca  crowned  with  * 


ith  success  the  persistent  action  of  lisKt  upon  the  fa 
films  after  exposure.  He  had  *eMi  fiite  in]pre**ion*  obtained  *ii^>Iv 
by  a  delay  of  a  certain  time  being  aUovred  after  expomre  aid 
before  development.  This  was  contrary  to  the  ezpertesne  <rf  sevenl 
members,  and  could,  in  the  speaker'a  opinion,  be  due  only  to  sme 
differenoe  in  prepsring  the  paper.  Mr.  ^itchsjd's  is  a  resdy-prepsiel 
commercial  paper,  wnicb  u  told  in  roll*,  but  a*  to  what  its  coo- 
position  was  l£  Oobert  could  not  say. 

The  Secretary  extracted  from  Dingla**  Pdj/ltchmc  JmmuU  a  metlied 
of  making  paper  impervious  to  water,  which  may,  peAapa,  be  nssfol  to 
makers  iS  apparatus.  If  a  sheet  of  p^er  be  pinnged  for  a  momtnt 
into  an  ammoniaoal  solution  of  ooppsr,  uid  then  put  cai  a  tqrliuder  sad 
dried,  it  becomes  perfectly  impermeable  to  water,  to  vluch  it  mqr 
be  exposed  at  boiling  point  without  losing  its  oonsisteiioy.  What  two 
sheets  are  wound  ninnd  a  cylinder  together  in  this  fashion  they  adhM 
perfectly  together,  and  if  a  number  M  thus  superimposed  eanlbMidi- 
of  great  thickness  may  be  made,  of  which  the  cohesion  and  lesistsacs 
may  be  inoreased  by  interposing  fibres  or  tissue  between  the  laytti. 
Boards  thns  prepared  will  not  yield  to  wood  in  solidity,  tht 
ammoniaoal  solution  of  copper  ia  prepared  by  treating  oof^ier  Wap 
with  ammonia  of  density  O'SSO  in  contact  with  the  air. 

After  sundry  extrscts  from  the  English  jonrnats  had  been  lead,  ths 
report  of  the  Exhibition  Jury  was  bron^t  forward,  hut  then  ii  tittl* 
in  it  to  add  to  the  snmmary  which  we  have  already  vvea  our  lesdsn. 
It  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  artistic  and  scientuc  progress  of  lb* 
art  since  1870,  and  commends  highly  the  many  foreign  piotnre*  vitfc 
which  the  exhibition  has  been  adotned.  We  have  already  givan  a  W 
of  the  medal  awards. 

At  the  eonoluaion  of  the  report^ 

M.  RoussiLLON  expressed  his  deep  obligationi  to  the  Society  for  tas 
exceptional  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  said  that  it  wouhl  be  ths 
beat  method  of  thanking  the  Society  to  persist  in  yet  turthv  improvisf 
the  heliograving  process  identified  with  hia  name.  That  ptogrsM  <s< 
being  m»le  therein  oonld  be  conceived  bv  si»ne  samplo  of  npn^^^ 
'"--  of  the  Lomrt  statues,  which  he  handed  round,  and  which  exoM 
Imiratiou.  Tunung  to  snoUier  matter,  he  {U.  BMUsiUoa)  M 
bad  observed  in  the  last  SiiUetU  a  method  for  lemovii^  SM 
siah.    In  his  opinion  tms  **■ 


lively  admiratiou. 

thatne  bad  observ 

from  the  glass  without  taking  oCf  the  vamiah.     In  his  opinion  tins  n| 

a  bad  plan,  for  the  varnish,  MllodioD,  and  gelatine  made  a  film  <' J?~ 


thioknew  that  it  n 


I  impoMiUe  to  oh  «  negative 


0  tnmed.    IhQ 
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mndd  find  that  tbero  wm  ftlmoit  as  mtMh  Iom  of  AtifoMm  by  thi* 
plui  M  if  Uiejr  OMd  the  MgktiTa  br  patting  tha  paper  at  the  back  of 
tlw  glaaa  irithont  dataohing  it  at  alU  AH  those  pn>«ea*ei,  he  farther 
nid,  whioh  they  saw  in  foreign  jenmalt  were  merely  thoie  pnbliahed  in 
1S70  by  U.  Jeanrenand,  ifhcae  name  wai  too  mneb  pat  oat  of  light  by 
Itretmided  iDventor*.  The  one  which  be  hitnwlf  waa  about  to  detaU 
waa  only  that,  and  wai  in  ase  daily  in  hia  operating  roona,  where 
it  mm  found  ai  eaay  to  detacb  a  Abu  of  three  feet  tquare  aa  ons 
of  the  Bmalleat  *ize.  The  operation  waa  lo  limple,  and  at  tha  tame 
time  on^bled  gbwa  to  be  ao  much  eoonomised,  that,  in  hia  (M,  Boouit- 
lon'a)  opinion,  it  was  amazing  [^otographera  did  not  mora  generally 
reaort  (o  it  for  thoee  negatives  they  wanted  to  keep.  Ibe  method  waa 
to  diaiolva  two  drachma  of  oanatio  potaah  and  twenty-five  sraina  of 
earbooat*  of  potaab  in  about  aiity  oonoea  of  water,  adding  afterwarda 
about  ISO  onncea  of  aloohol  at  40*  B.  (Tha  detaiJi  of  this  prooeaa 
wera  jpablisbed  in  Tai  BEmsH  Joduiai.  Photoorapbic  Almanac 
fur  1873.)  1^0  vamiah  diaappaared  rapidly  under  tha  inflnenee 
of  this  liquid.  Sahnle  and  other  limilar  varnish  demand  a  little 
more  potaab.  When  the  vamiah  has  bean  completely  stripped  off 
the  plate  must  be  wssbed,  and  placed  for  a  abort  time  in  a  bath  of 
distilled  irater  oontaining  ten  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  aoid.  From 
this  it  moat  be  withdrawn  aa  aooa  aa  the  oomen  of  the  dim 
■how  signa  of  rising,  washed,  and  aet  up  to  drain.  When  the  film 
baa  beoome  quite  dry  put  it  over  the  vaponr  bath  till  it  beoomei 
oorered  with  minute  globolea  of  water  (tliia  opentti<»i  it  of  great 
imporiaace) ;  than  ponr  over  it  a  thin  film  o(  gelatina  composed  aa 
toUows; — Take  three  and  a-qnarter  onncea  of  guatine,  diasolve  it  in 
twenty-five  oancn  of  distilled  water,  and  odd  about  three  mi  three- 
fonrtha  ounces  of  glyoerine.     Id  winter  the  dose  nay  be  smaller.    \VheQ 


W^« 


done  the  film  should  be  omnpletely  dried,  and  then  oorwed  with  a  Is' 
of  plain  oollodion,  prepared  with  oaator  oil,  and  dried  onoe  more.  Wl._ 
this  baa  been  acoompbahed  mn  a  knife  round  the  edgea  of  the  plate  and 
the  film  will  oome  away.  In  practice  M.  Bonsaillon  always  varnishes 
bis  negatiTee,  whether  intenmng  to  reveiae  them  afterwards  or  not, 
becaoae  he  always  takes  some  prints  to  begin  wiUi  in  the  ordinary  way, 
in  order  to  teat  tlieir  qualities,  and  by  that  i "—  — -' — --'-'— 


IS  often  avoids  mistakes. 


If  they  abonld  hispeu  to  have  some  little  holes  in  need  of  retouching 
these  spots  ahonld  be  eoated  with  a  littie  oi-nll  befora  gelatinising,  to 
prerent  the  water  or  tba  gelatine  from  wasEing  tbe  relonching  away. 
M.  BonsaiUoo  condluded  his  intereating  oommunioatioB  by  Sanding 
roaod  two  large  coses  filled  with  blotting-paper  sheets,  holding  between 
Uiem  a  number  of  films  which  had  been  remored  in  thia  way,  soma  of 
than  a  metre  square. 

H.  O.  FoBTiBK  produced  a  plate  of  zino  on  whioh  was  a  pbotographio 
ptint,  and  another  engraved  for  ^pc^pvphic  printing,  and  remarked 
that,  whatever  oare  might  be  devoted  to  ^tainmg  prints  by  meana  of 
gelatine  by  any  proceea,  he  hod  found  by  experience  that  it  was  aever 
posaible  to  get  a  llnenesa  equal  to  that  got  by  uaing  bitumen  of  Judiea 
oiMolved  in  bencine.     The  film  muat  be "' '-     " 


difficult  to  get  sharpness.    Of  oourae  •  fine  uentive  ia  required,  witu 
'  lighta  and  shadows  very  crisp.    Thoee  str  '  ' 

potaab  always  show  a  sught  eneroatdiment 


>lvBd  in  bendne.     The  film  must 

Of  course  •  fine  uenti< 
crisp.  ThoM  Btrengtnened  with  aolphate  of 
jht  eneroatdiment  of  the  aliadows  on  the  ligbts, 
and  tbe  lines  an  rough.  The  best  reeolts  are  got  with  a  very  dean, 
rather  thin,  and  very  abarp  negative.  Tbx  bituimn  of  Jndiea  takes  tha 
ink  wdl,  or  lesists  add  when  a  mordant  prooeasia  in  qnestion.  It  ia 
best  adj^tted  of  all  aabstanoes,  in  M.  Fortier's  opinion,  lor  reproducing 
line  engravings. 

M.  GosKKT  oonfirmed  this  opinion.  He  always  had  recourse  to  it  in 
teprodncing  engrsvings.  Ha  put  it  on  the  plate  while  revolving,  thus 
obtsining  a  ver^  fine  and  uniform  film,  and  developed  with  essenoe  of 
turpentine,  whieh  in  winter  should  be  warmed. 

IL  Fkahcb  BBJd  that  bitumen  often  gave  granulations,  snd  that 
those  ware  due  to  water  in  tha  benzine.  Anhydrous  banrine  never 
gave  aui^  resnlta :  but  this  i^imm  waa  not  ujdield  by  tbe  previous 
speaker,  who  said  ne  had  never  obaarred  the  granulation,  altiioagh  he 
used  tbe  ordinary  oommeraial  bsksine  and  turpentine. 

H.  DiaPAQDiB  had  uaed  bitmnen  of  Judsa  tor  engraving  on  glass, 
and  bad  obtained  a  solution  by  dissolving  tba  bitumen  in  one-fonrth 
part  of  cbloroform  and  tbree-fonrtha  of  benzine  in  summer,  and  one- 
third  of  tbe  DUO  with  two-thirds  of  the  other  in  winter.  For  giving 
stdidity  be  used  an  ink  having  a  base  of  caoutcbona 

H.  DasPAquis  then  want  into  a  lengthened  deaeription  of  bis  proeeas 
of  nbmcAe  mterpotU  «f  plied  to  anlorgementa.  This  proceaa,  be  had 
Mid  St  a  previous  meetiu^  could  be  worked  in  a  few  minatee  by  any- 
body, and  thia  he  now  vriSad  to  prove,  Tbe  method  i^ipears  to  us  to 
he  cuiionaly  clumsy,  but  we  will  give  our  readen  a  Ixiat  idea  of  it  :— 
Snppose  tha  photemipher  ia  -gmng  to  take  an  enlargement  in  the 
oromary  way,  and  Em  duly  focuaed  tbe  image  of  a  smolTpoeitive  on  the 

'■         ■.->-»-.  ..■  iression  of  thia  intoge  on 

le  plaos  of  the  focussing- 
.  „  jss  in  ■  batii  of  sugared 

1  upon  until  faintly  tacky,  and 

>r  by  tne  photographer,  aooording  as  tbe  qipearanoe  of 
tbs  pietore  demand  with  a  brush  or  stump,  so  aa  to  correct  irregu- 
latittas.    Plumbago  ia  used  if  tbe  negative  is  to  be  used  in  lithogn^bio 


IS  sensitive  plate  a  sugsred  glass  is  pi 
■oean.    It  ia  made  by  simp^  putting  t) 
*ater.     If  dry  thia  glasa  u  breathed  n 
flisn  WOTked  over  by  tne  photographer,  a 


Teprodnetion,  and  some  blue  or  lifdit-tranamitting  colour  if  it  is  to  be 
used  in  light  printing.  This  sU  done  the  touched  plate  is  {doced 
in  a  specisi  groove  inside  the  comers  at  a  auitable  distsnoe  within 
to  prevent  its  throwing  a  sharp  shadow  on  tbe  foeuaiing-sereen, 
and  than  a  sensitive  plate  ia  msarted  and  exposed  in  ^e  uaoal 
way.  Then  there  ia  obtained  on  one  plate  the  image  of  tbe 
original  piotare  minted  with  Uie  correotiona  of  the  artist.  In  M. 
Despaqnis'  bands  this  singular  oongloraerate  appears  to  bave  sua* 
"ided,  for  he  exhibited  sn  enlArgement  of  remarkable  vigour  done 
this  way.      It  is  essier  to  retmicb  sn  intermediate  plate  u    "  ' 


Tliis  finished  the  buainesa  of  the  meeting,  and  it  would  bave  been  the 
Daool  course  to  adjonm  till  August,  bat  tbe  attoidanca  wss  so  small, 
and  so  many  members  appeared  to  be  otherwise  engaged,  that  it  « 


The  Jfonifntr  records  a  hearty  vote  of  tbanka  poased  by  the  SodiU 
de  Secoart  MvtvtU  del  Smployia  en  Phoiographte  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  sarvicea  which  Dr.  Napias  has  rendwed  to  the  profession  m  tha 
publication  of  liis  articles. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  aOCIETY. 
At  tbe  seoond  May  meeting  of  this  Society  the  chsir  was  oocnpied  by 
Dr.  Vogel,  who,  tJter  the  usual  odmiision  of  new  members,  hdd  hia 
new  book  on  tbe  table,  the  title  of  which  is  J}ie  ChemUcht  Wirkang  dei 
Liehte*  tmd  dU  PholagrapHie  in  ihrer  Ainamdnag  aiff  Kvtut,  Wisten- 
tchn/i,  vnd  Induslrie  ("Tba  Chemical  Action  of  Light  and  Photo- 
graphy in  their  Application  to  Art,  Sciaooee,  and  Industry").  If  we 
mistake  noti  this  la  tha  volume  which  he  engured  to  write  for  the 
international  aojentifio  aeries  projected  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
publiahsd  by  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  and  Co.,  ao  that  we  may  expect  Portly 
to  see  it  in  ita  English  dreas.  [In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  volume 
of  aome  interest  to  photognmbers  bai  recently  been  issued  in  that  series 
by  Professor  Cooke,  of  Harvard  College.  It  is  cslled  The  Jfew 
Clitmittrs,  and  is  ssid  to  be  the  best  rimmd  of  cbamical  research  in 
existence— dear,  systematio,  and  compact.]  Dr.  Vogel  further  men- 
tioned that  Herr  Bameld,  photographer  to  the  expedition  for  the 
exploration  of  the  African  Great  Desert,  organised  by  the  adventurous 
traveller.  Dr.  Oerbard  Kohlfs,  who  traveraed  Moroooo  some  ten  years 
uo,  and  wsfl  almost  literally  hacked  to  pieces  on  his  way  back  along 
tbe  edge  of  tbe  desert,  had  returned.  Letters  received  from  members 
of  tbe  expedition  bore  testimony  to  the  energy  vrith  which  he  bad 
carried  on,  not  merely  bis  pbotogrsphtc  work,  but  whatever  else  fell  to 
his  band.  Pliotographs  of^  the  country,  ethnographic  memoranda,  in- 
seriptioDS,  and  sofortb,  hsd  been  secured  by  him.  Bni^isch,  the  Egypto- 
logist, baa  found  material  confirmation  of  recent  conjectarea  in  tbs 
photographs  which  this  genUemen  has  brorigbt  home ;  and  Dr. 
Schwemiurtb,  the  patient  seisntific  explorer  of  that  "heart  of  Africa" 
wiiich  lies  west  of  the  White  Nile  basin — whose  beautiful  book  may  be 
known  to  many  of  our  readen,  and,  if  not,  should  be— speaks  of  the 
great  exertiooa  with  whioh  Herr  RemeU  managed  in  two  days  to 
photograph  a  temple.  We  shall  look  for  tbeae  pnotMpapbs  with  some 
mterest  if  Herr  Remel^  hss  reslly  been  through  the  Great  Sahara. 

A  abort  converaation  then  arose  over  M.  de  Constsnt's  remarks  as  to 
tbe  noxious  effect  of  tobacco  sab  upon  the  silver  imsge,  and  several 
inveterate  smokers  stood  up  for  the  character  of  tbe  "  weed." 

Herr  Bbadh  aaid  he  had  smoked  over  damp  silvered  paper,  and  never 
saw  any  bad  eSeets  from  it. 

Herr  PsUhm  pointed  out  that  it  waa  not  the  smoke,  bnt  tbe  ath, 
which  wss  said  to  do  harm ;  and  therefore  it  might  be  quite  true  that, 
with  reasonable  oare,  a  amoker  might  so  smoke  without  harm  ap- 
pearing. 

Tbe  Chaimiait  offered  some  observations  with  a  view  to  directing 
attention  to  tha  probable  effeot  which  vamisbes  bad  upon  the  per- 
manency of  the  negative  film.  The  point  waa  of  importance,  in  view 
of  the  coming  transit  of  Tenns;  anyyicjding  or  cracking  of  the  film 
might  utterly  destroy  tbe  value  of  a  measurement. 

Herr  FrUui  repeated  bis  old  reoommendation  that  tbe  film  sbonld 
be  coated  with  yellow  dextrine  before  vamisljing.  In  his  opinion  it 
waa  a  very  good  preventive  of  cracking. 

Herr  LiNDdXit  did  not  find  in  his  experience  that  the  vanish  made 
much  difference.     Beaulta  were  muob  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Tbe  Skchrast  held  that  tbe  origin  of  the  evil  wu  largely  to  be 
found  in  tbe  glaas.  He  found  that  these  marks  troubled  him  moat 
with  plate  glaas. 

Herr  PbUkm  called  attention  to  the  solution  of  yellow  shellac  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  borax.  Before  being  added  to  the  borsx  solu- 
tion it  was  well  to  treat  tba  shellac  with  a  dip  in  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
By  this  vatnisb  he  (Herr  Prilmm)  got  a  "matt"  surface  suitable  for 
retouching,  and  which  could  be  aftrawards  revamisbed  upon. 

Tbe  CHAiKMAif  said  that  he  bad  tried  tbe  plan  and  fomid  the  surface 
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vunuh  qD  , 

;  he  would  limply  protect  Uie  anrf ace  of  the  film  by  anper' 
impaniig  ■ootfasr  glaM  upon  it. 

The  C^AlRHur  nid  thitt  the  duuer  waa  that  the  annniiahed  oollo- 
dion  film  mioht  bacoma  detaohed  from  the  glaat.  Everybody  knew 
how  alight  a  nold  iDoh  filma  oftaa  had  npoo  a  plate-glau  larface,  and 
ia  that  relatioii  loine  remark*  of  hia  on  the  iaflDeDoe  irf  ooUodion  on 
the  itability  of  tbe  film  might  not  bs  mit  of  plaoe.  He  demwutiatad, 
in  »  paper  to  whioh  we  •hall  refer  more  at  laigth,  that  a  very  ali^t 
oontnotion  wonld  snSoe  to  make  calonlatiODB  of  a  delicate  kind  very 
faulty;  and  he  reaommeoded,  in  partioiilar,  that  a  very  thin  solnlion 
of  oaontaboBO  ahoold  be  nied  for  coating  the  plate  instead  of  the  naoal 
albumen.  Strong  india-rubber  loliition  wai  not  good,  bnt  a  weak  one 
afforded  exoellent  reaulta.  He  need  one  part  of  india-mbber  to  a  hnndred 
part*  of  cUorofortD,  and  then  made  a  very  workaUa  film  by  adding  to 
tiiat  tan  times  tbe  volume  of  the  solation  in  li^ht  beniina  uid  filtenng. 
Viitb  this  ho  ooatad  his  plate  before  oollodionuing.  Tha  plan  waa  tho 
more  to  ba  oommanded  now  that  ao  many  complainta  prevailed  of  non- 
ancoeH  with  the  albnmen  coating. 

Herr  Limdkek  always  albumeniied  his  platea,  and  nevar  foand  any 
harm  come  of  it.     He  observed  that  aaiui     ■  ■        ■         '  '■■■• 

diipoiition  ia  filma  to  conti 
had  no  injuriooa  inflnence. 

Tha  Chaikmak  aaid  none  in  the  leaat;  it  entirely  evaporated. 

The  failnrea  which  ao  freqaantly  torment  the  naert  of  albumen 
Mating  ware  aet  down  by  tha  Chairman  and  other*  to  the  devslopmeut 
of  minute  fnngi  whioh  are  foatared  by  the  plstra  being  k^t  in  a  damp 

Tha  oonvoraalaon  then  drifted  into  tha  region  of  the  Vanu  dureligtutge 
and  tha  prooaaaea  whioh  would  be  naad  in  regittering  it.    The  I^ttbei^ill 

Cseia  WM  mentioned,  and  tha  morphiaa  waa  dedared  to  be  the  one 
t  Herr  Malmbarg  wovld  nae. 
Herr  Talbot  exhituted  halt-a-doian  very  remarkable  enlargementa 
produoad  by  the  Aatotypo  Company  in  Iiondon.  They  were  done  in 
pigment!  from  amall  landscape  nuiatives.  The  lame  member  alao 
flhowad  a  very  nmpla  and  praotioal  kitid  of  American  wooden  (dip, 
which,  instead  of  the  apirftl  spring  and  biogs,  had  a  apring  plate  which 
an*ww«d  In  plaoe  of  both,  along  with  aundry  other  nicknaeka,  amongat 
which  waa  a  barometer  whioh  ahowad  altarationa  in  the  waatiier  by 
change  in  the  colonr  of  alipa  of  paper. 

Hr.  G.  L.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  flomig,  of  Vienna,  ware 
then  aonoanoed  a«  candidatea  for  the  honorary  memberihip  of  the 
Society ;  and  an  enlogiam  waa  pioaed  upon  eaoh  gentlemaD,  m  whioh 
tha  work  they  had  dona  and  ware  doing  for  photography  waa  fittingly 
aet  forth.     Their  admiaaion  waa  paaaed  by  aodamation. 

Bumiahing  maohinaa  aaon  to  be  tile  order  of  the  day  now.  They 
meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  always,  when  one  sort  ia  exhibited,  i 
body  ia  aura  to  stand  up  and  lay — "ao-and-so  baa  one  jnst  the 
which  works  exoellentty."  So  waa  it  at  Faria ;  ao  ia  it  in  Berlin,  the 
geotleoan  who  there  olaima  to  be  tbe  inventor  or  poaaeasor  of  an  origin^ 
machine  of  thia  kind  being  named  Schippang.  Another  machine  haa 
been  seen  in  Bmnawick,  bnt  it  waa  very  dear. 

Herr  Prttmin  explained  the  eonatraction  of  a  "ntiniaing"  machine 
which  he  waa  then  using.  It  consisted  of  two  polished  steel  cylinden, 
of  whioh  one  was  hollow  and  heated  inside  by  a  gms  ]et. 

Thia  (dcaed  the  boaineaa  of  the  meeting,  which  waa  then  adjoiUBed. 


[Jtif  81,  18Ti 
a  nrag  front,  or  *  nriag 


Corusponitiwe. 


Tbb  UmvBBSiL  DouBLST  Lbmh.— Mr.  Whttimg's  Nkw  Stcdio.— 
Glass  PoamvES. —Thi  Uorqui.  —  Carbon  Filtbrs.— A  Nbw 
Ci£RisriU(  Secit  Biscomm  bt  a  Photoobaphbr, 
1:4  my  laat  latter  I  offered  a  few  commenta  on  M.  Davanne'a  ideal  of  a 
good  view  lana.  I  will  now  return  to  that  subjeot— which  is,  bq- 
donbtedly,  a  very  important  one—and  will  offer  a  anggeation  of  my  own 
tor  a  comprehensive  and,  at  tha  same  time,  oonvenient  and  portable 
form  of  instrnmant,  with  snffioiently-minute  instruotiona  to  anyone 
who  may  feel  inclined' to  have  (me  nads  and  give  it  a  trial. 

Iiet  na  suppose  the  diagonal  of  the  piotare  to  be  ten  inches.  The 
plate  may  then  be  either  wven  inchea  square  or  8  x  6  inchw,  acoording 
to  taste.  Tha  lena  mnat  therefore  cover  with  good  definition  a  "circle 
of  delineation"  of  ten  inches  diameter  and  a  "circle  of  illumination"  of 
fourteen  inchea  diamster.  What  is  meant  by  these  two  definitiona— 
"eirole  of  delineation"  and  "diroleof  illnmination" — haa  been  already 
olaorly  explained  in  a  reoent  number  of  this  Joomal  by  one  of  our 
Editors  in  reply  to  a  oorreapondent;  so  1  need  not  repeat  that  here. 
The  object  of  having  a  larger  circle  of  illnmination  than  of  delineation 
is  in  order  that  when  the  lens  is  raiaed  or  lowered,  so  aa  to  lower  or 
ruse  the  horizontal  line  of  tbe  picture,  the  comera  of  it  may  not  be 
roondedoff.    Whao  the  einOo  of  tUamiutioa  ia  too  smaU  it  beoMnes 


neoaesary  to  have  either  a  nuBd  front,  o 
back  to  tbe  camera. 

Thia  being  premiaed,  let  ua  now  turn  our  attention  to  tiie  Ims. 
Different  aabjeots  will  requiA  a  different  angle  of  view  to  be  included 
by  the  plate,  and  thsrefoie  the  lens  must  admit  of  having  it*  focal 
length  varied  in  order  to  salt  the  required  angle  of  view.  The  limiti  of 
this  variatioD  will  require  to  be  very  oonaidentble,  and  for  the  aiae  of 
ptctnre  now  under  oonsideration  they  ought  to  Ue  betweao  five  umIms 
equivalent  focus  and  twenty  inohca  equivalent  focus.  When  Mr.  R.  U. 
Gordon  wss  with  me  two  summers  ago  taking  views  in  Brittany  he 
worked  upon  platei  71  x  6,  having  a  diagonal  of  nine  inches,  and  hii 
series  of  lenses  ranged  between  three  and  a-half  inches  focos  and 
seventeen  inchea  focus.  Some  of  his  views,  therefore,  includad  n  vsy 
wide  angle,  and  other«  a  very  narrow  angle,  of  view ;  and  thia  he  fooad 
to  ba  necessary,  or  he  would  have  lost  many  charming  bita.  For  ny 
own  part  I  like  a  seven-inch  square  plate  and  the  range  of  fooal  lengths 
named  above,  bacanse  many  good  snbjects  make  a  square  or  circnlar 
picture,  and  by  using  a  square  plate  the  camera  has  never  to  be  turned 
upon  ita  side,  sod  its  front  adjustments  made  mora  complex  ;  liiaiilni 
which,  if  a  apeak  or  flaw  sboold  occur  in  preparing  a  avHare  pftte,  yea 
have  /otir  different  ways  of  putting  it  into  the  dark  slide,  ao  tiiat  it 
may  not  do  harm  to  Uie  pictnre,  whereas  with  an  oblong  plate  yes 
have  only  two  such  chances. 

The  compound  lens  which  I  proposed  in  my  last  communication  I  still 
think  to  be  an  aioellant  solution  of  our  problem.  It  gives  seven  diSlGnnt 
focal  lengths,  vis.,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  and  a-bolf,  ten,  fiftean,  twenty 
inchea,  for  a  aeven-iuoh  sqoare,  or  8  x  6  plate — that  is  to  say,  for  a 
whole  plate  8}  x  B},  with  allowance  mode  for  ragged  edgea.  "Tben  u 
only  one  tube,  one  flange,  and  four  aeparate  deep  meniscus  glaasei. 
Two  of  these  have  a  focal  length  of  ten  inohes,  and  the  other  two  haTa 
fooal  lengths  of  fifteen  and  twenty  inches  respectively.  The  tan-inch 
focna  gloss  may  be  one  inch  diameter,  and  placed  thres-tentba  of  aa 
inch  from  the  cUa3>hragm.  The  fifteen-inch  focus  glass  may  be  one  and 
o-quarter  inch  diameter,  and  placed  forty-five  hnndredttiB  of  an  inch 
from  the  diaphragm ;  and  the  twenty-inch  foens  glass  may  ba  one  anda- 
half  inch  diameter,  and  placed  tix-tentbs  of  aa  inch  from  the  diaphragm. 
Tha  tube  will,  therefore,  be  about  one  and  tbree-quarter  inch  diameter 
externally,  and  abont  one  and  a-holf  inch  long.  The  compound  will 
then  coniist  of  one  symmetrical  doublet  (made  with  the  two  ten-iMh 
leases),  three  unaymmetrioal  doublets,  and  three  sin^a  viov  lenses. 
The  diaphragm  will  be  a  revolviDQ  one,  with  three  or  fonrapertuns; 
and  the  lenses  not  in  use  will  be  kept  in  a  case  in  the  pbotogn^ber'a 
pocket.  A  bellows  camera  pulling  out  to  two  feet  and  poahiag  in  to 
four  inches,  with  a  common  flat  front  and  slider,  will  anawer  the 
purpoae  if  aquare  plates  ore  used.  The  included  anglea  at  vi«w  will 
lie  between  abont  80°  and  S0°  upon  the  base  line.  The  stopa  may 
be  four-tenths,  three-tentha,  two-tenths,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
respectively.  The  single  lenses  may  be  made  to  give  either  barrel- 
shaped  or  pincushion  distortion  at  pleasure;  and  the  nntymmetricsl 
donblets  can  ba  turned  either  with  the  larger  or  smallet  lena  to  the 
view.  The  thickneaa  of  the  lanaes  will,  of  coarse,  affect  their  distances 
fromthediaphragm,  and  these  I  have  only  given  approximately,  and  they 
must  ba  determined  by  experiment.  The  aingle  lenses  will  cover  so 
narrow  a  field  that  the  distortion  which  they  prodnoe  will  be  aearoely 
appreciable;  whilst  their  roundness  of  field  can  be  increased,  when 
required,  by  placing  them  with  the  stop  behind  instead  of  in  front, 
which  will  also  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  imi^e. 

Another  plan  would  be  to  have  two  ten-inch,  and  two  flftem-inch 
focus  lenses.  The  pair  of  tan-inoh  would  give  a  symmetrioal  doublet 
of  about  five  Inches  focus;  the  pair  of  fifteen-inch  would  give  s 
symmetrical  doublet  of  abont  seven  and  a-haU  inches  focua ;  and  a  tan 
and  a  fifteen-inch  lens  together  would  give  an  unaymmctrical  doublet 
of  aix  inches  focna.  The  aeries  of  fooal  lengths  would  than  be  five,  six, 
seven  and  a-balf,  ten,  and  fifteen  inches ;  and  if  there  wero  two  tubes 
instead  of  one,  pain  of  lenses  of  equal  foons  might  be  mounted  ia 
them  for  taking  stereoscopic  pictures  in  a  auitaUe  oamero.  His, 
however,  would  not  offer  many  attractions,  and  the  former  plaoe  will, 
I  think,  be  the  batter  of  the  two,  and  the  most  generally  liked. 

A  word  or  two  now  abont  the  portrait  studio,  lu  a  letter  which  I 
received  a  few  weeks  ago  from  Mr.  Matthew  Whiting  he  daoorUwd 
a  new  studio  which  be  haa  lately  built  acoording  to  a  [dan  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Ur.  R.  M.  Gordon,  and  ^ioh  seems  to  answw 
extremely  well,  giving  mOTe  ronndness  to  the  image  and  less  light  on 
the  crown  o!  the  head  of  tha  sitter.     It  oonsista  of  a  aide  window. 
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which  is  eontinned  u  »  skylight  np  to  tlie  ridge  of  the  roof,  the  panea 
of  glMi  b^ng  ronoded  at  the  e&vei.  There  ii  a  cnrtala  under  the  sky- 
light which  mty  be  drawn  or  not;  and  a  itream  of  water  can  ba  kept 
ranning  down  the  glaoi  in  order  to  keep  it  always  clear  and  clean.  I 
■nbjoin  a  photograph  of  the  bnilding  for  our  Editors  to  see,  and. have 
engraved  iE  thought  desirable.  The  aide  of  the  sitter  which  is  not 
directly  illuminated  bj  the  light  puiing  through  the  window  is  lighted 
by  means  of  a  reSeetor.  The  question  ia — Would  it  not  be  preferable  to 
have  no  skylight  at  all,  and  to  carry  np  the  aide  wall,  with  ita  side 
window,  a  couple  of  feet  higher,  which  would  make  the  latter  about 
eight  feet  diinohea  high?  Mr.  Whiting  haa  attended  to  the  ventilation 
of  hia  studio  by  mean*  of  a  large  aqnare  hole  in  the  gable.  In  hia 
deeoription  of  it  he  aaya : — 

"  The  itodio  Is  20  X  U  feet,  and  sleren  fe«t  high,  ooming  down  on  the  side* 
to  aiifettaix  inches.  I  have  put  a  lead  pipe  all  alangr  the  top  ridge,  perforated 
with  holei,  BO  that  I  can  let  water  trickle  down  the  tills  in  hot  weather.  The 
griaaa  ftam  the  loof  to  the  side  is  oontinaed  by  a  pieoa  of  bent  glsM  Qtne  taet 
long  and  nineteen  Inchsa  wide." 

It  is  said  that  all  EoglLah  vudton  to  Faria  go  aa  a  matter  of  eourte  to 
the  Morgue  the  day  after  their  arrival  in  the  gay  capital,  to  aee  the  dead 
bodies  eipoaed  which  may  have  been  picked  up  in  the  Seine.  The 
bodiea  are  laid  upon  slaba,  which  are  so  inclined  that  they  can  be  easily 
■sen  by  the  public,  who  are  allowed  to  view  them  through  thick  platea 
of  glass.  The  elothea  of  the  deoeaaed  are  hung  up  over  their  heada,  and 
the  bodies  are  exposed  naked— a  grim  and  awful  sight  I  The  last  time 
I  went  to  the  Morgue  three  bodiea  were  thua  exposed,  and  it  oocnrred 
to  me  that  they  ought  to  have  been  photographed,  for  the  chance  of  their 
being  retM^isad  after  decompoeition  had  too  far  advaoeed  rendered 
that  impossible  otherwise.  A  weekortwoagothahody  of  ayonnggirl 
of  most  singular  beauty  was  exhibited  in  the  Morgue,  and  the  eight 
attracted  erowda  of  visitors.  It  is  said  that  an  unfortunate  lunatic  was 
so  impressed  with  the  sight  of  her  that  he  at  once  drowned  himself  in 
the  Seine  in  order  that  his  body  might  be  laid  by  the  side  of  hers  upon 
the  adjoining  vaoant  slabl  Such  things  are  luite  possible  in  France, 
and  one  may  believe  the  story. 

The  above  reminds  me  of  a  melancholy  event  which  haa  just  come 
under  my  own  knowledge,  and  which  has  a  moral  from  a  photographic 
point  of  view.  Yesterday  morning,  whilst  dressing  at  the  quiet  little 
oountry  parsonage  where  I  am  now  staying,  the  bell  of  the  parish  church 
began  to  toll  its  dirge  for  a  departed  soul.  On  inquiring  who  had  died 
during  the  previous  night  I  was  told  it  was  one  of  the  pessant  girls  of 
the  village,  who  had  been  to  school  the  day  before  in  perfect  health, 
and  whose  exercise  upon  a  slate  I  hod  actually  looked  over  at  the  school 
aa  an  aoeidental  visitor.  What  would  her  poor  widowed  mother  not  noio 
give  for  only  a  sixpenny  glass  positive  of  her  little  daughter  taken 
dniing  life  I 

Why  are  we  all  so  infatuated  with  paper  prints  at  so  much  a  dozen, 
and  why  have  glass  positives  ao  completely  gone  out  of  vogue?  Would 
it  not  pay  a  travelling  photographer  to  go  out  amongst  the  poor  of  the 
rural  diatriots,  taking  the  old-faehiened  sixpenny  positive!  And  why 
need  that  necessarily  be  more  hideous  than  a  paper  print  ?  It  costs  no 
more  to  do  it  well  than  badly,  and  why  should  it  not  be  done  well  ? 
A^^|^  why  should  not  doing  it  well  pay  well,  even  amongst  the  poor  F 
For  my  own  part,  I  long  to  see  photography  an  equal  boon  to  all 
classes.  But  that  it  never  can  be  so  long  aa  people  are  bigoted  to  one 
partionlar  prooess — and  that  the  worst  of  all  I 

Water  is  getting  scarce  I  What  do  photograpbio  printers  and  dcy- 
plate  men  think  of  this !  We  must  all  get  filters  and  make  dirty  water 
do.  I  have  bought  a  two-gallon  sEioated  carbon  one  for  photographic 
use;  and  I  have  now  bsfore  me  a  prospectus  of  a  new  self-cleanaing 
charcoal  cistern  filter,  by  Ltpaeombe  (near  Temple  Bar).  One  of  these, 
which  will  purify  250  gallons  per  day,  costs  £6. 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  son,  who  was  then  with  the  rest  of  my  family 
on  a  yachting  trip  in  lower  Brittany,  scrambted  np  a  hilleide  to  find  a 
view  for  hia  camera.  Ou  de«oending  to  the  towing-path  he  came  upon 
a  part  of  the  river  which,  being  very  deep  and  with  a  steep  bank,  was 
protectul  by  a  dwarf  wall  By  the  side  of  this  wall  a  man  and  his 
wife  were  walking,  the  former  evidently  drunk.  It  was  an  extremely 
wild  and  aolitary  spot,  and  no  other  human  beings  in  aight,  or  any 
homui  dwelling  within  a  mile  or  two.  All  of  a  audden  the  man  fell 
over  the  wait  into  the  river,  and  his  wife  set  up  a  scream  of  terror. 
'Uy  ton  ran  qoiekly  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the  man  sinking,  with  only 
Ilia  hands  above  the  water.     Being  a  good  swimmer  he  jumped  in  at 


once,  and  dragged  him  to  the  side,  where  he  snd  the  woman  together 
contrivitd  with  much  difficulty  to  get  him  ont. 

The  story,  in  coarse  of  time,  reached  the  ears  of  H.  Hadanlt  de 
Buffon,  President  of  the  SocHU  des  HoMpUalien-Sattvelewi  Bretoiu — 
that  is  to  say,  a  club  every  member  of  whiob  has  performed  some  berojo 
action  in  ssving  life— and  he  wrote  to  my  son  very  kindly,  inviting  him 
to  become  a  member,  and  offering  him  the  aitver  medal  and  diploma  of 
the  club.  His  letter  contains  the  rules  of  the  club  and  the  objects  for 
which  it  has  been  established;  and  I  will  venture  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  this  subject,  thinking  them  likely  to  interest  my  readers. 

The  club  may  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  aect,  oompoaed  of  members, 
both  male  and  female,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  carry  oat  praetically 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Great  Founder  of  their  religion  as  liud  down 
by  Him  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's 
QospeL  The  special  motto  of  the  club  is — "Oaritale  et  naispUat  terra 
mariqae  per  mtiltu  tt  t^HM." 

My  son  has  responded  gladly  to  the  invitation  of  these  worthy 
Bretons  to  join  their  olub.  May  the  numbers  of  this  good  brotherhood 
increase  until  they  cover  the  earth  t  Thomas  ScrtOH,  B,A. 

Jidy  22,  1874  _^ 

DBFECra  IN  MOIST  PLATES. 

To  (Ae  ForroRs. 

Obntlkubh, — I  have  been  tiding  to  preserve  plates.prepared  by  Mr. 

Sutton's  moist  process,  by  placing  them  in  a  wooden  box  made  water- 

Eroof  with  shellac ;  but,  after  having  tried  a  plate  i^ter  a  week's 
eepiog,  I  find  that  the  film  is  covered  with  spore-like  dark  spots, 
vsrying  in  size  from  a  small  pin's  head  to  an  indefinite  blotch.  These 
marks  are,  by  tranamitted  bght,  dark  brown,  and  in  the  sky  orange- 
coloared.     By  reflected  light  they  are  better  desctibed  as  dingy  white. 

A  plate  is  merely  washed  in  four  changes  of  water,  in  the  same  way 
that  answers  welt  for  plates  prepared  bv  this  method,  snd  used  witikiu 
a  day  or  two.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  box,  film  downwards,  with  two 
strips  of  india-rubber  at  each  end,  to  prevent  the  *ll'"  from 

g  the  bottom  of"    ■"  ~     ""--    -'-' fi   >  ■    .-. 

L  is  then  filled  i 
jbortly  before  using. 

Now,  my  question  is— What  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  these  spotsT 
You  have  doubtless  seen  them  in  dry  plates  that  have  not  kept  well 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  organic  Mrms  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
film,  free  bromide  being,  pFrhapt,  nivoursble  to  their  presence.  It  is 
somewhat  carious  that  the  spots  should  be,  as  explained  above,  of  a 
different  colour  when  examined  by  transmitted  and  reileoted  lightC 

Do  you  thiuk  that  there  is  any  method  of  preventing  the  oocnrrence 
of  these  spots  T  Perhaps  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  would  answer, 
and  not  affect  the  plate. 

I  especially  wish  to  preserve  some  plates  wet  during  a  fortnight's  tour 
in  North  Wales,  so  that  could  you  make  any  suggestion  1  shoald  be  glad 
and  also  much  obliged. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,      Beevbkt  B.  BiHKBLn, 

Cothfridge  Court,  near  Woreeiter,  July  28,  1874. 

[On  one  ocoasioo,  when  n  correspondent' was  annoyed  by  oertsJn 
specks  appearing  all  over  liis  dry  plates,  and  wliiah  bad  defied  the 
reaouroes  of  all  hia  suggestive  friends,  we  examined  a  plate  by 
means  of  tlie  microscope  and  polarised  light,  and  immediately 
discovered  the  oauae.  We  suggost  a  similar  mode  of  investiga- 
tion in  this  case.  Wlielher  or  not  the  spots  arise  bom  tlia 
proximity  of  the  india-rabber  would  be  an  interesting  matter  fbl 
invealigation. — Eds,] 

"SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  OP  HAEDNESS." 
To  the  FiiiTOBB. 

GEtTTLBMBy, — In  writing  for  others  it  is  a  good  maxim  to  make  youiMlf 
as  intelligible  as  possible,  in  order  to  aid  the  undeistanding  of  those  who 
read.  So  far  as  lies  in  my  power  I  try  to  do  the  former,  beoanse  I 
cannot  provide  capacity  for  the  latter. 

What  I  asked  Mr.  Danmore  to  mark  was  that  I  did  not  assume  a 
hath  to  be  worked  from  youth  to  age  without  remedies ;  but,  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  came  to  the  oprnion  that  I  wrote  on  what  I  thought  to  ba 
"the  causes  of  hardness."  Well,  in  the  face  of  what  I  have  eaid,  ha  is 
welcome  to  his  opinioo.  "  It  pleases  him,  and  don't  hurt  me."  As  the 
cock  ssid  to  his  brother,  when  one  of  his  vioR*  "^"^  mode  shorter  from 
the  joint—"  Well,  nevermind;  it's  only  a  difference  of  a  pinion." 

The  eitraordioary  idea  that  a  bath  is  not  a  bath  until  it  is  a  good  one 
is  worthy  of  Punch;  and  if  it  exist  in  Mr.  Dunmore's  case  it  does  not 
with  me,  nor  have  1  said  so. 

As  to  the  bromide,  I  do  not  mention  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would 


not  mention  the  chlorising  of  a  printing-bath  previous  to  sensitising  paper. 

In  giving  my  last  words  ou  this  subject  I  would  sngsest  the  deura- 

bility  of  having  a  new  work  on  logic,  to  show  the  wisdom  of  drawing 
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PERMANENT  PBraTINa. 
To  the  Editobs. 

OxHTLXUEtr, — Beiog  Kn  old  photogrdplier  I  h»ve  th«  desira  to  see  the 
proOMl  of  permuient  printins  bronght  to  greater  perfection  thao  at 
preaent,  and  to  be  avuUble  tor  amatenre.  if  one  cannot  go  throngh 
the  whole  proceia  it  haa  no  special  attractioni,  especially  when  it  ia 
fonnd  that  the  coat  for  prodnciDK,  aay,  a  dozen  copies  is  far  more  than 
the  same  nnmber  prodaoed  by  lifver  priDting. 

I  sent  some  time  ago  to  two  hoosea,  who  make  permanent  printing 
*  apeciality,  for  their  list  of  prices,  and  found  that  if  I  ordered  a 
thousand  copies  the  cost  of  prints  would  be  less,  but  for  a  limited 
namber  of,  say,  fifty  the  cost  of  the  prints  would  be  more.  WsU,  what 
amateur  would  require  a  thousand  copies  T  And  what  is  tbece  to  pre- 
Tent  the  amateur  oarrring  out  the  process  eotirely  in  his  own  little 
SDDggery,  where  he  "  blows  a  cloud  "  after  business  hoars,  and  sratifies 
his  art  taste  by  printinf^  all  kinds  of  nickuaolu  in  the  shape  of  street 
and  other  views,  portruts  of  his  dog  "  Fido,"  his  woaderfnl  cat,  or  the 
last  little  stranger  added  to  his  household  ? 

What  we  reqnire  are  some  simple  and  reliable  formulae  and  plsn  of  pro- 
daoinK  the  collotype  or  plate  with  a  printing  surface — not  half-a-dozen 
methods  of  varioas  operators,  to  confoie  the  mind,  such  as  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  instruction  books,  but  one  simple  method;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  many  would  go  at  it  with  a  determination  to  succeed. 

Will  some  of  onr  clever  and  favoured  photograpbers  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  experience,  <utd  tell  ns  how  to  do  it  ?— I  am,  yours,  ftc, , 

Jult/  27,  1874.  _ 

EXCHANGE    COLUMN. 


I  will  siohosga  a  Wnton'i  ratan  bDmisher,  earli  tiis,  fnr  ■  Meagher 
folding  camera  lor  pistes  81  X  o). — Address,  JaMES  MrrcuELi.,  phulo- 
KTspher,  RoomBsld-luiB,  TodinordeD. 

Per  eiohsnge,  a  7  X  0  Kinneor  camera,  for  a  6}  X  8}  or  a  6  X  8  binocular 
camera ;  alio  an  opaque  or  direct  pair  of  muio  Unlems,  tut  Diybrdroaen 
light,  will  be  Bichanged  for  ■  li  X  lo  ■wing-bsck  Kionear  camera  and  view 
lem,— Addreu,  A.  Q.  Obant,  7,  OiUotd-ruod,  Sondymount,  Dublin. 

Two  21  X  19  dipping  hatha  made  of  wood  in  a  flrst-rata  manner,  Bhellsccd 
Inside  and  oat,  with  wstar-tlKht  tops;  a  pair  of  Edwirds'i  C.-D.-V. 
eomblnation  printing- tt-smes  ;  and  a  lot  of  enomela,  quits  new,  In  exchange 
(ur  rolling  and  cameo  pressei,  repeating  card  earners,  or  oSeis.— Address, 
L.  P.,  IS, Tarkor- street,  Storey 's-gate,  Weatmioster.  lAUdon. 


ANSWERS  TO  COilRKSPONDENTS. 
^if  C«rrtipt'id4nUihiiuld lUBir  teriti  an  iolh  liJti  of  lAi  papir. 

BraisTRATloss.— In  our  neit 

A.  L.  E.  X— neoelred.     In  our  ncit. 

F,  J.  Danian.— Bee  Mr.  Sawyer's  attiele  in  our  Almanac  fur  1673. 

Alsx.  Hnf  dbisoh  (Montreal).  —We  shall  be  much  plsosed  at  being  enabled 
to  make  your  personal  aoqaaintaDoa. 

Q.  H, — The  sUence  is  essilv  secounted  for;  the  person  tovham  yout  letterhis 
been  addressed  hss  been  d»d  fuui  jeais. 

Vermis.— The  silk  mnat  tint  of  all  receive  aerating  of  aolted  aize,  atlei  whloh 
it  may  be  aensitised,  and  proceeded  nilh  si  it  the  fabric  vers  paper. 

CBOKAIiariH  (Leodt).— Do  not  use  O/ndy'i  Jlitid  for  aucb  a  delicate  experi- 
ment, but  use  inatead  soma  pure  cryatali  uf  permsngsnsto  of  potash  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water.    Tbia  ia  a  powarful  oiidiiing  agent. 

Ah  Attacked  ScnsciiinEa. — Wilt  yon  oblige  by  sending  ns  a  very  brief 
article  of  the  lehabllitsted  order  to  which  yuu  refer— just  by  way  ot  nmplr, 
yon  know?  NoliritluCandinK  all  that  hss  been  said,  there  ate  Km)  good 
things  in  HoUeur'a  work. 

CsABi.ES  A.  OwiH.— AiVange  with  the  seller  to  have  a  trial  of  (he  lenses, 
and  then  select  that  which  yoD  think,  on  lbs  whole,  best  sdspted  tor  your 
purposs.  Tun  muit  not,  howsv^r.  eipeot  that  lenses  advertised  to  cover 
10  X  S  will  givs  aalis&ctory  resulta  if  uaed  fur  larger  platea. 

"  PabaFPINB." — Your  firat  query  will  be  anawered  through  poaL     In  respect 
'     "b  working  BSpPESra  of  photogri    ''  " 


veragB  i 


esily  be  struck. 
raleJy  for,  say,  one  tn 


e  bcstw 


.  of  book-ki 


be  for  you 
biadeducB 


to  keep  yoar  books  very  accuraleJy  for,  say,  o 
the  sspenaes  fi>r  a  year.  If  yuu  adopted  a 
yon  ffuold  havs  no  difficulty  with  the  CommiHiuaen. 

DoDOLAB  Frabsb.— Yuur  want  of  suceeaa  in  drv-plale  opeimlionB  is  due  solely 
lo  yunr  ineiporienoe.  Yuur  sjllngism  is  capable  of  improvement.  Instead 
of  saying,  ai  yon  do — "  I  have  tried  dry  pistil ;  I  bavo  not  succeeded  ;  ihore. 
furs,  dry  plstea  are  no-go"— we  enggeit  the  fulluwing  mi^diHoatlun  nt  the 

aylloglim  far  yonroonsideration— Other j  _:.v  j ._.__.  ....... 

not  saccesded:  therefure,  I —  . 

oonolnsion  yourself. 

A  Lakoashibe  Lass  — Wa  advias  you  to  refuse  tho  cnmmlsslon,  which,  we 
thhlk,  ia  merely  a  trap  laid  fur  you.  Tho  engraving  ia  undoubtedly  copy- 
ritilit,  and  slthough  you  would  be  mutally  innuccnt  bsd  you  eaecutsd  Ibe 
order,  you  might,  nolwilhitanding.  have  been  invulvod  in  much  troable  and 
eipaose.  Had  wo  known  yunr  full  address  we  ahould  have  written  privately 
to  you  OD  Che  BsbJect,  for  wa  have  heard  that  an  eSat%  is  being  niads  by  sous 
unprincipled  persona  ta  catch  anwary  photogrsphtrs. 


B  you  lo  supply  the 


with  whioh  ths  Image  flsshed  oat  doss  not  neoesssrily  prove  over-espoSBR^ 
but  msy  be  the  reanlt  of  using  ths  dsrelopcr  in  loo  atraug  a  oonditioB.    The 

picture  bears  all  ths  appearance  of  being  undsr-eiposed.  Bienuimber  the  gnlden, 
rule  tor  photographers~"eip<isa  for  the  deepest  shadows."  Wewonld  also 
odd— reduce  the  alrength  ot  your  developer  very  much. 
A.  J.  SixpaoN  CCssino).— First  of  sli,  endeavonr  to  get  your  primary  or  direct 
light  from  the  sky.  Do  not  filtsr  it  through  a  blind  or  screen.  Flslneas 
being  the  result  ot  s  Urge  moss  of  diSuaed  light  blling  npon  Ihs  Isaa, 
endeavour  to  work  with  as  small  an  apertnro  in  your  roof  as  poaoibla.  To 
soften  the  shadows  on  the  dark  aide  of  the  &cs,  try  (he  eSect  ot  aubslitntiof 
for   the  open  windiiw  on  the  dark  stds  a  large  ri^flector.   which  msy  b« 

'    '  by  papering  a  eanvoa  acroen  with  a  light  blue  or  grey  paper. 

--'-  -"-ra  sa  yon  refSt  to  will  be  from  one  shilling  to  holf-a-crown. 


^._  ..  ._^.   ..      ,       I  without  the  light  reaching  it  while  lifting 

up  the  top  carer.     Everything  else,  he  says,  seems  simple  enough. — i.  Uypo- 

-'-hito  of  sods  will  keep  in  solution  fc-  ~  '->-"--• -■'      -     * ' 

varnish  will  answer  for  backing 


ilphite  of  soda  will  keep  in  solution  for  an  indefinite  period.— S.  Any  good 

r.i  _... pj,  juj  backing  ttmnsparancies.— 4,  Onr  oorrenondent 

lys: — ".1  ahoold  like  to  cell  the  attention  of  profsssionaj  photo- 


BTaphers  to  the  great  deairabillty  of  selling  their  phoCagraphi 

targe  and  small,  unmounted,  as  slmor* ■-  ' ■■—  - 

"i  troubled 


amall,  unmounted,  as  si  most  everybody 
-  *       '■  '  -     ■diami    - 

igb,  but  in  any  cose  there  is  the  tionbla.' 


bos  A  scrap -albunt  for 
"US  I  have  bought ;  ■ 
cathedral,  and  fbumd 


I  oft  readily  ei 
i.e.  JaNHiKoa. — Our  eorrespondent  writes  oprapMof  the observatiaBs  whidi 
bsde  appeared  relstive  to  the  oovering  powers  ot  Mr.  Dollmeycr's  wide- 
angle  rectilinsar  lenses.  HesBys:—"Tb6Dns  I  mostly  use  is  the  12x10  of 
seven  inches  equivalent  fboui,  and  I  find  that  it  oovera  a  circle  ot  neorij 
seventeen  tncbes.  oat  of  which  s  12  X  10  can  be  cnt,  well  defined  to  the  edge. 
I  have  s  16  X  12  picture  taken  by  it  wilh  the  smallest  stop,  but  of  oourse 
ths  comera  are  black.  Ai  lo  the  performance  of  each  of  the  single  lenua  of 
wbicb  it  ia  composed,  ths  front  Sena  is  siiteen  inches  focos,  snd  with  (ha 
largest  stop  covers  a  12  x  10  plats  admirably,  ^ving  acarcely  say  perceptible 
diiitortion  of  the  msrginsl  lines.  With  a  medium  atup  it  covers  a  15  x  12 
sharp  to  ths  corners ;  beyond  tbia  I  have  nut  pnahed  it  The  back  lens  is 
about  twelve  inches,  and  covers  a  10  x  8  well  with  largest  stop,  but  with  eittacc 
ot  the  lost  three  disphrogms  it  covers  it  X  10  <"''';  but  I  always  take  (hs 
precaution  to  screw  II  into  Llie  plsoe  of  the  front  lens,  so  that  the  stops  ore  at 
the  tartbest  posaible  distanaa  from  the  lens,  and  I  either  use  it  in  iitu  thus, 

or  screw  the  mount  into  the  dange  fr        .... 

the  diaphrs^  in  fnml  of  (be  lens, 
litlls  distortion,  so  that  I  seldom 

than  (he  reotilineor,  as  wilh  it  I  con  do  almost  any  class  of  work  eioept  Mt 
renuiring  aitremely  short  exposures,  I  have  alao  a  Ihrso  and  a-holf  inch 
wide-angle  reciiliassr,  but  it  differs  slightly  tnsa  the  11  X  ID,  aa  it  is 
symmetrical,  snd  ibe  diaphragm  plate  placed  midway;  it  is  a  very  noefol  lena, 
and  cither  ot  ths  Isnses  can  be  used  lor  13  X  10  landscapes  of  ths  pasoromic 
charsctsr,  though  tiiey  sre  only  seven  inches  foous." 


A  f  thereby  get 

gives  but  wry 

oQtdour  irork 


CRovAt.  Patromaob.— The  two  eldeet  tonaoE  His  Royal  Eigbnew  the 
Prince  of  Wales — Prince  Edward  and  Prince  Oeoi^ge — honoured  Mr. 

Melhuish  with  sittings  for  their  portraits  on  Monday  last,  at  his  studio, 
York- plsoe,  Portmoa'Squaro. 

South  Lokdon  PflOToaRAPBiD  Sociry. — A  number  of  the  members 

of  this  Society  met,  by  invitation,  on  Saturday  last,  the  25th  instant 

ths  hospitable  reaidence  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statiiam, 

3.3.     Aa  usnol  on  such  ocoaaions  a  very  social  and  agreeable  evening 

was  enjoyed. 


Observations  tak( 


METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT, 
For  tht  With  Biding  July  29,  1874. 
tea  at  406,  Strand,  ^  J.  U.  SisWAUt),  Optidaa. 
Jjia  ABB  Tami  at  8.»a  A.M.  
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TRANSFERRING  VARNISHED  NEGATIVE  FILMS, 
Thk  latest  "  new "  tiling  now  oocapying  the  attention  of  derlaia 
UWMiff  tli» pliobigrapliio  fiataraitjr  ia  Franoe  is  the  k iionledKe  tliat  a 
ooUodion  &lna  may  beremoredfiomglau  after  it  lias  beea  Tarnished; 
or,  to  eonnnenoa  at  tite  beRioDiDg,  that  Ilia  vamiali  ma;  be  easilj 
Kmovad  from  tlie  collodion  williout  danger  to  the  Intter. 

Ever;  tjro  kaovB  that  the  majority  of  lao  Tariiieties  used  for  pro- 
toetiBff  negMtivea  will,  after  being  dried,  egain  become  dissolved  b; 
■leohol;  but  nitliin  tlie  past  few  weeks  it  seems  to  liave  became 
neogniaed — >t  least,  on  tlie  continent — that  osuatie  potaali  ma;  be 
■mplojed  with  mnoli  effect  as  a  aolvent  of  old  Tarnisli,  acting  upon 
it  with  great  rapiditf,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  pleoieg  the  nega- 
tive itaelf  in  jeopardy. 

Tliit  method  has  for  come  Ume  been  well  known,  and  exclusively 
adopted,  in  aertata  Loudon  establiehments,  in  whioh  the  exceptional 
Mlure  of  tlie  biiainess  neeeBsitates  the  ubc  of  a  negative  of  a  pelli- 
eUlar  eharmoter,  of  which  either  side  may  be  placed  in  contnct  wiili 
the  nirfaea  whioh  ia  being  printed  npon,  so  as  to  produce  at  pleasure 
a  reveraed  or  non-rsTereed  impreuion. 

It  may  hare  be  inquired  b;  the  general  ae  distinguished  from  the 
NDterio  pliutographer — Under  wliat  circumstances  may  a  pellicular 
negiUre,  a  mere  film,  be  made  of  any.  use  as  oompared  with  one 
atlaelied  to  rIsss?  We  reply,  first,  that  such  pcliiclea  giro  an  im- 
aieiise  power  of  storage  and  freedom  from  breakage.  If  a  photo- 
grapher who  hae  ooeasion  to  travel  in  distant  regiona  has  oucs 
mutered,  uith  abioluU  certainty,  tlie  removal  of  his  collodion 
Begative  films  from  the  glaas  on  whicli  they  were  taken,  he  is,  in  a 
■aose,  rendered  independent.  Thit  is  what  he  can  do:— Havinga 
■UMn  wUli  three  donble  dark  elides  he  can  start  on  a  tour  with  a 
botile  of  tensitised  collodion  and  six  glass  plates.  These  six  plates 
he  can  oeat  bolero  retiring  to  rest  at  night ;  next  da;  he  can  expose, 
devebpe,  and  finish  them,  finally  removing  the  films  containing  the 
negatives  from  the  plates,  and  transferring  those  worthy,  of  preserva- 
tion to  a  folio,  leaving  the  glasees  free  to  be  employed  for  next  day's 
«ork.  Hoff  the  plates  are  to  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  utilised  in  this 
■Banner  tre  do  not  stop  liere  to  explain,  but  refer  the  reader  to  an 
article  entitled  TA*  Latest  Advanet  in  Drg- Plate  Photograpliy.ia  o\it 
Bnmber  for  July  11th  last,  where  will  be  found  all  of  which  our 
naders  really  require  to  be  informed. 

Bat,  having  obtained  a  negative  of  the  dssoription  mentioned,  by 
*liat  means  is  it  to  be  removed  from  the  glass  and  transferred  to  the 
l>aves  of  an  album  or  folio  ?  Notliing  is  easier.  Wlien  tlie  negative 
ia  dry  ifive  it  a  coating  of  a  solution  of  india-rubber  in  benzole — a 
food  way  of  making  litis  being  to  dilute  the  india-rubber  paste  of  the 
sbepa  with  ImdzoIc.  This  dries  rapidly,  after  which  place  it  upon  a 
tevelliag-stand,  and  apply  a  coating  of  transfer  collodion  made  as 

Alcohol  (methylated)    3  pie  Is. 

Ether 1  pint. 

ODD-ootton 1  ounce. 

,    .        Castor  oil   1      i> 

Wkea  this  has  iMMme  quite  dry  Uie  margin  ia  out  Uirough  with  a 


sharp  knife,  and  the  negative  placed  in  a  veasel  of  water,  the  remit 
being  that  ere  long  the  film  will  have  become  quite  detached,  when 
it  ia  lo  ba  placed  betweeu  sheets  of  blotting-paper  before  being 
arranged  in  the  leaves  of  the  folio  iu  which  it  is  to  be  subsequenUy 
deposited.  It  will  from  this  be  seen  that  the  serious  impedimenta  of 
a  clever  photographer  may  now  be  very  greally  diminished  in  balk ; 
but  this  eppliea,  of  course,  only  to  a  person  who  it  clever.  A  mere 
beginner,  or  one  who,  however  experienced,  hoe  been  adhering  to  the 
"  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan  "  of  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago 
will  have  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  several  days  to  the  new 
system  ere  he  can  calculate  upon  absolute  Bud  ondeTiating 
success. 

Pellicular  negatives  thus  obtained  can  not  only  be  stowed  away  in 
a  minimum  of  apace,  but  may  be  transmitted  through  post  without 
fear  of  breakage.  When  carefully  wrapped  round  a  wooden  roller 
they  can  be  forwarded  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 

But  facility  in  storing  or  in  transmitting  pellicular  negatives  U 
only  one  useful  purpose  served  by  this  dasa  of  photographs.  Tiia 
moat  important  benefit  is  found  in  the  power  which  can  be  exercised 
by  tlie  operator  of  employing  the  negative  either  for  silver  printing 
or  for  single  carbsn,  ooUotypio,  or  Woodbury-process  printing,  tlia 
last  three  of  which  neaessitate  the  employment  of  a  uon-invertfld- 
negative  iu  order  to  get  a  non-inverted  image.  For  produoing  ft 
print  upon  a  curved  or  uneven  surface  a  negative  of  this  highly. 
fiuxihle  character  ia  also  invaluable. 

To  remove  unvarnished  negatives  is  extremely  easy;  but  when 
they  have  for  days  or  yean  been  protected  with  a  layer  of  negative 
varnish  then  a  modification  becomes  necessary.  We  have  spoken  of 
eloohol  as  a  solvent  for  varujah ;  this  involves,  however,  a  slow  and 
somewhat  tedious  operation.  Tlie  best  way  of  transferring  a  nega> 
tivo  which.hoB  been  previously  varnished  ia  to  pour  over  ibi  aurfiM4 
a  litlle  of  the  following  solution: — 

Aloohol 1  part. 

Caustic  potash  ,..,. X      „ 

Water    10  parts. 

This  must  be  poured  on  and  off  until  the  varnish  is  dissolved  off; 
Uieu  wash  with  water,  dry,  and  proceed  as  if  it  had  not  been 
varnished. . 

This  is  practicaliy  the  so-called  ntw  method  now  being  adopted  ia 
France.  When  we  saw  tlie  name  of  M.  Rousaillou  associated  witli 
this  method,  we  were  reminded  of  certain  claims  which  have  been 
recently  put  fortli  on  his  behalf  by  his  friends  in  connection  with  the 
Mr.  Woodbury's  prooess  of  photo-engraving ;  and  lo  prevent  M. 
Rousaillon  from  being  a  second  time  placed  in  a  false  position  by  Uie 
iDJudieions  claims  of  frieuds  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
detaile  of  pliptographio  matters,  we  inform  the  latter  that  the  inven- 
tion at  pr<!sent  beiug  heralded  by  them  as  the  latest  new  tiling  waa 
very  fully  described,  and  working  directions  given,  in  a  chapter  of 
our  Aluahic  for  IBIit  specially  devoted  to  this  subject,  entitled  On 
(Ae  TTonifemng  of  Varnulud  and  Unvamiih«d  Negative  Filmt. 
Hence  re-iaveution  of  the  process  there  daaoribed,  aa  u  imagUial 
for  the  first  time,  cornea  now  aQmetrhat  laic.  ' 
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IMPRESSIBIUTY  TO  ACTINIC  INFLUENCE. 
About  the  yanr  IBSl  Mr.  Arclier'a  oollodion  prooess  first  mw  Ibe 
liglit,  and  Kt  tlikt  tima  iodide  of  silver  was  looked  upon  as  liaTio);  a 
specifio  sensiliveaeBS  to  acUuic  in&oeace  peoulisj  to  itself.  It  is.  true 
tUat  at  tliat  time  maDj  experitneuts  had  been  tried  witli  oliloride  of 
■ilrer  and  a  fat*  other  cliemicals,  but  with  no  verj  striking  result; 
and  ttis  rationalt  of  manj  of  these  reactions  was  in  those  daja  a  sealed 
book.  Ereii  manj'  of  the  first  paper  prints  nere  iodide  priDta.  The 
origin  of  this  fasliioa — or  failh,  slioll  we  call  it? — wta  Dsguerre'a 
proaesi,  nliicji,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  nsa  the  first  great  practical 
realisation  of  sun  pictures  after  neailj  lialf-a-centarj'a  expariment- 
ing  by  soma  of  tlia  ablest  philosopltera  of  tlie  age.  It  tfas  not  until 
DagusTTo's  procsss  became  knonn  tUst  w.e  had  a  professional  photo- 
grapher, and  tliia  process,  as  originally  deTised,  was  worked  with  a 
pure  iodide  of  ailver  film.  Tims  we  see  that  from  tlie  days  of 
Dasuarra'a  sansitiTa  filni  of  iodide  of  silrer  our  ideas  have  been,  to 
a  curtain  extant,  wedded  to  that  subatauee,  and  that  tlie  gradual 
appreoialion  of  tlie  bromiaed  surface  has  almost-been  an  iusensible 
induction  which  only  tbo  oldest  workers  in  photography  can 
thoroughly  conceive. 

Some  short  time  ago  we  turned  up,  among  a  batch  of  old  papers, 
tut  early  photographic  note-book,  dated  a  few  years  after  Mr.  Archer's 
introduction  of  tha  collodion  process,  and  which  contained  a  large 
amount  of  the  beat  formulie  of  the  period.  How  curious  to  look  back 
at  these  refteotions  of  tlia  photographic  world  of  1863  willt  our 
present  light !  We  find  that  it  was  iodide  of  silver  which  had  up  to 
Uiis  period  been  nsod  in  the  first  collodions.  Atrant  tliis  time  the 
bromides  of  cadmium  and  potasaium  came  Into  fashion,  but  witliout 
any  wall-marked  expressions  of  belief  in  their  efficiency.  (The 
cdlodion  of  those  days  used  also  to  ba  made  entirely  of  ether 
'TSO  sp.  g.,  and  thirty  to  forty  minims  of  au  slooholio  iodiser  added 
to  the  ounce.) 

We  even  find  that  to  Ilia  present  day  almost  all  tlie  physieo- 
chemical  researches  have  been  tending  to  the  same  direction.  Wa 
IiBve  innumerable  experimeuts  showing  the  actinio  influence  upon 
ohlorids,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  and  we  know  that  each  of 
these  substances  are  more  or  less  sensitive  to  waves  of  different 
lengths,  or  tliat  each  oliemicel  has  its  particular  selective  power  as 
regards  certain  portions  of  the  speolruoi-  Tlius,  when  we  deal  with 
the  spectrum  and  allow  it  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  paper  sensitised 
with  chloride  of  silver,  the  maximum  ohamiual  cffuct  occurs  in  Uie 
blue  part  of  the  spectrum,  near  the  line  G,  and  about  one-third  of 
tha  distance  between  it  and  tlie  line  H ;  that  when  wa  are  dealing 
Willi  tlie  original  Talbatype  process  (iodide  of  silver)  the  msximum 
blackening  effect  is  formed  in  the  extreme  limit  of  the  violet  rays ; 
and  tliat  when  bromide  is  used  we  get  the  msximum  mare  extended 
^nd  uniform,  and  dippioK  deeply  into  tlie  red  or  least  refrangible  end. 
When  Glaadet  proposod  that  oliloride  of  iodine,  and  Oaudin  bromide 
of  iodine,  should  be  used  in  the  daguerreotype,  and  said  that  they 
acted  as  acoelerators,  thej,  witliout  knowing  exactly  why,  did  pre- 
dsaly  what  we  do  now  in  onr  collodion  films — that  is  to  say,  used 
mixed  films  which  should  respond  as  much  ss  posaible  to  the  actinic 
influence  of  the  whole  of  the  spectrum.  Dsgoerreotype  plates  were 
aimply  iodide  of  silver.  Claudet's  plates  reduced  the.  time  of  expo- 
sure; hot  Oaudin  reduced  the  time  of  exposure  to  about  one- 

Now,  although,  so  far,  photogrspliy  has  been  so  very  dependent 
upon  tlie  rilver  salts  for  these  reactions,  there  is  hardly  a  chemical 
atomof  any  complexity  which  ianotsusoeptible,  and  will  not  respond, 
to  the  actinic  force  in  some  degree.  Let  us  revert  to  two  fscts 
to  show  how  tha  extension  of  our  experiments  lead  ns  away  from 
tliese  old  silver  friends,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  but  at 
the  same  time  too  much  wedded. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  Vienna  for  a  photo- 
lltbographic  process,  in  which  tha  sensitive  film  was  asphaltnm  and 
the  developer  turpeuttne.  This  was  going  back  sixty  years;  for 
Niepce,  the  pioneer  of  Daguerre,  had  discarded  the  use  of  silver  salts 
fnr  a  film  of  asphaltum,  and  he  also  developed  by  essential  oils. 
Tliasa  piotnres  were  the  first  images  obtained  by  the  oaroera,  and  we 
beUen  tliey  «te  still  to  bs  seen  in  the  BrilisU  Museom.    Bat  bis 


process  could  never  become  of  mooh  use,  beoanse  ha  requind  lioBn 
to  produce  his  picture. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  tlie  most  unpromising  of  reaction*— one  that 
at  first  sight  would  appear  almost  nn workable— that  is  going  to 
depose  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  from  its  high  eatata.  Tha 
slightly  oxidising  influence  that  ohrumate  of  potassium  exerts  tipoa 
gelatine  under  the  action  of  the  waves  Of  light  results  in  the  m(»t 
important  and  promising  of  new  processes. 

Some  recent  reaasrclies  by  M.  A.  Cossa  (Dent.  GhMt.  Ott.  Btt. 
vii.,  858}  show  how  rematkably  senutive  chlorophyll— the  gr«ea 
substance  of  leaves— is  to  light,  and  particularly  the  light  whiah  ia 
abundant  in  Uie  ultra-violet  rays.  This  colouring  matter,  as  is  well 
known,  seams  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  vegetable  life,  and 
to  bs  the  vehicle  for  the  elaboration  of  the  internal  juices  of  tbs 
plant.  Tha  great  clianga  observed  in  tlie  apring  and  autumn  foliage 
of  most  plants  is  due  to  different  stages  of  actinic  influence.  Chloro- 
phyll is  very  sensitive  to  light,  and  in  the  leaf  there  is  a  oontinBsl 
bleaching  and  renewing  of  the  green  oiilorophyll  granules  going  on. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  this  green  colouring  matter,  aceordlng  ta 
M.  A.  Cosss,  is  perfectly  decolourised  after  half-an-hour's  expcwon 
to  the  magnesium  light.  His  solution  was  protected  from  beat  by 
being  surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  water,  so  that  this  action  of  light  is 
quite  independent  of  heat.  It  is,  therefore,  a  true  photogenio  aelieiL 
Sensitive  phologrepbio  paper  exposed  in  a  similar  nimnner  for  the 
same  time  side  by  side  with  chlorophyll  solution,  and  botli  at  tbea 
under  a  stratum  of  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  is  aoaredy 
acted  on,  but  the  chlorophyll  solution  is  still  bleached ;  but  whenws 
substitute'  for  the  potassium  bichromate  a  solutiop  of  sulphate  of 
copper  the  paper  is  blackened,  but  the  chlorophyll  lolntion  tnasiitt  I 
perfectly  unchanged. 

A  probable  application  of  such  investigaUons  would  arw«  in  oar  I 
ordinary  printing  process,  where  good  effecta  might  be  obtained 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  by  giving  an  exposure  ooder  ■  film  «f 
chlorophyll,  and  finishing  off  alter  tha  removal  of  that  sabatsMa 
It  would  slso  be  interestiug  to  investigate  how  tax  chlorophyll  wonld 
affect  tlie  collodion  plate  itself  in  the  camera. 

Wa  are  quite  sura  that  the  curious  reactions  of  aaliciae  and 
similar  substances  are  anything  but  rare,  particularly  iu  th«  orgsnie 
substances  which,  from  the  complexity  of  tlieir  moleculea,  innst  ta 
remarkably  impressible  to  actinio  force.  We  thus  see  that  Ik* 
change  in  chlorophyll  is  simply  one  of  actinic  influenoA,  quita  inde- 
pendent of  heat;  but  altliough  its  actinic  impresaibility  is  so  grttt 
when  submitted  to  the  snn's  rays  or  the  magnesium  light,  yet  lb* 
maaimum  impressibility  is  quite  independent  of  that  part  of  tLe 
spectrum  which  acta  so  rapidly  upon  the  silver  salts.  Such  ofaocna- 
tions  as  these  point  to  one  very  important  line  of  photographie 
investigation,  namely,  the  discovery  of  sensitive  snrEaoea  whichshsU 
be  equally  impressible  to  any  of  the  rays  (rf  tlia  ^eotrain.  As 
realisation  of  such  speauUtians  ia  quite  within  the  range  of  pmba- 
bility,  and  should  stimulate  expsrimenters  to  diverge  mon  Crom  lb* 
beaten  track. 

ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALBUMEN  AND  BEEB 
DRY  PLATES. 
It  baa  long  been  a  favourite  theory  with  many  pbotographen  that 
sn  instantaneous  flash  of  light  is  all  that  is  required  to  produce  tke 
invisible  image,  and  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  instaulaneoot 
photography  in  ell  ordinary  cases  is  the  knowledge  of  Aow  ta 
develope  that  image.  Witliout  altogether  endorsing  that  opiaioB, 
we  repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  with  almost  all  lb* 
vorieliea  of  ordinary  dry  plates  the  latitude  of  exposure  ia  regulated 
by  the  method  of  development  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  Is 
generally  understood. 

Considering  the  beer  and  albumen  process  as  •  fair  type  of  theas 
generally  in  use  we  selected  it  for  our  experiments,  and,  jadgtag 
from  past  experienae,  as  well  as  from  tlie  published  opinions  of 
those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  we  took  five  nunutiaas 
the  average  necessary  exposure  for  a  T  X  S  plate  witli  a  atop  ef  /, 
in  the  leas.    This,  with  .four  drftokma  of  ths  ordiuarj  «td  pfiv 
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gallia  ■olatioD,  conslBtlDg  of  jryFogftllio  add  Ihree  grains,  glaoial 
koetiu  add  twenty  drops,  aud  water  ooe  onnoe,  to  whioh  vu  ^ded 
fivB  drops  of  a  tWenty-graln  solntion  of  ailvM,  gave  in  a  little  under 
ton  ainnteB  «  first-rate  negative,  fnH  of  detail,  and  ample  in  eontraat, 
the  imag^  being  of  a  fine  yellowish -green,  with  the  highest  lights. 
(hongh  suffidently  non-«clinio  to  preTsut  the  passage  of  active  light. 
as  transparent  as  stained  glass.  A  plate  from  the  same  batch  was 
next  exposed  for  thirty  minutaa.  The  development  was  conduoled 
by  first  immetdDg  the  plate  in  a  three-giain  solntion  of  plain 
tFjn^lie  add,  and  leaving  it  nntonohed  for  a  qaartei  of  an 
hour,  by  which  lime  the  whole  of  (he  detidl  was  fully  but  feebly 
pat.  To  half-an-onnoe  of  tiie  solntion  one  grain  of  dtrio  acid 
bnd  ten  drops  of  the  silver  solntion  were  added,  and  this  rapiilly 
brought  np  sufficient  density,  althongh  the  negative  toobed 
somewhat  flat  To  remedy  this  twenty  additional  drops  of  the  silvez 
aolntkin  was  added,  and  caosed  to  flow  rapidly  over  the  plat^  for  a 
few  seconds,  whioli  had  the  desired  effect,  piodociDg  a  brilliant  and 
sfifaetive  negative,  that  shoWed  eqaally  wall  whether  examined  by 
reflected  or  transmitted  tight,  and  gave  a  print  of  excellent  quality. 
Iiastly:  another  plate  was,  under  aimilar  cironmstaBcesi  exposed  for 
only  ten  seconds,  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  flooded  with  tlie  strong 
alkaline  developer  recommended  by  Colonel  Stuait  Wortley,  whidi 
in  a  few  saoonds  brought  ont  the  detail  as  fully  as  the  plain  pyro. 
had  dons  in  the  previous  ease,  and  was  easily  brought  to  printing 
denrity  by  the  add  pyro.  and  silver,  fonr  draohms  of  the  former  and 
five  drops  of  the  latter  being  all  that  was  reqnired,  and  the  time  of 
action  about  six  minnles. 

Although  we  thus  see  tliat,  in  the  ease  of  heer  and  sibamen  plates  at 
Issst — and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  that  of  most  other  plates — 
there  is  very  considerable  latitude  allowable  in  exposure,  we  do  not  by 
ajiy  means  advise  short  eiposnrss  as  a  role;  our  advice  is  to  err  rather 
on  the  side  of  length — to  gi*e  s  Very  full  exposure.  The  development 
Wiould  be  oondneted  by  first  wsshing  the  plate,  but  not  to  such  au 
SxteUt  as  to  t'eroove'the  whole  of  th'e  beer ;  then  immersing  it  in  a 
solution  of  plain  pyrogallio  acid,  and  leaving  it  undisturbed  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  an  image  pretty  full 
of  detail  is  produced  then  strengthen  with  acid  pyro.  and  silver,  as 
-already  indiosted.  If,  however,  from  nnder-exposnre,  no  image  has 
appeared,  then  to  half-an-Onnoe  of  pyro.  sblution  add  five  drops  of  a 
drachm- to- the-onnoe  solution  of  liquor  ammonia,  and  pour  ft  rapidly 
over  the  plate.  No  bromide  is  required  in  this  oase,  the  trace  of 
beer  remdning  in  the  film  acting  as  a  restrsiner,  and  preventing  any 
tendency  to  log.  This  will  usually  bring  out  the  detail  perfectly, 
iHit  if  necessary  a  few  additional  drops  of  the  ammonia  may  be 
added  with  safety,  and  the  Image  afterwards  intendfied  with  pyro. 
and  silror. 

'  Itmay  be  wdICo  say,  iu  doncluBion,  that,  notwithstanding  what  is 
feo  frequently  said  to  the  contrary,  any  ordinary  collodion  well  suited 
fbr  wet  work  will  not  do  for  the  kind  of  treatmeiit  here  recommended. 
An  iodised  film  is  not  susceptible  of  development  with  ammonia ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  hromo-iodiaed  film  the  image  is,  in 
tlie  first  instance  at  least,  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  bromide 
of  silver.  The  collodion,  therefore,  should  not  contain  less  than 
thres  grains  of  bromide  of  oadmium  iu  each  ounce.  The  sample 
with  which  onr  experiments  were  made  answeis  admirably,  and 
consists  of  eqnal  parts  at  ether  and  alcohol,  with  five  grains  of  a 
{Mwdanr  pyrmcyline  and  three  grains  each  of  bromide  of  cadmium 
and  iotEda  of  ammonium  in  each  ounce. 


With  nferenu  to  Canifn  Beechey's  letter  in  another  p^e,  and 
bearing  iu  mind  that  many  readers  may  not  comprehend  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  terms  made  use  of  or  implied  when 
treating  of  the  curing  of  halation  by  means  of  coloured  paper 
timply  plaoSd  behind  a  plate  and  the  same  paper  placed  in 
optioal  contact  with  the  glass,  we  sngg«at  the  following  expeii- 
msnt,  by  which  any  person  may  at  onoe  see  the  great  absorp- 
tive power  of  the  lalter  as  compared  with  the  former; — Place 
a  lighted  candle  or  lamp  at  lbs  distance  of  a  few  (say  ten  or 
tw«l7s)  fest,  and  havliig  ohtiuued  a  tolerably  large  and  fiat  plate  of 


glass  h(AA  it  just  a  UtiU  bdow  the  line  of  vidon,  so  that  when 
looked  upon  an  image  of  the  flame  Will  be  seen  reflected.  But 
not  one  image  alone  will  be  perceived,  but  mant/  images  fanned 
by  re-reflection  boiA  the  lower  surface  or  "back''  of  the  plate: 
aud  the  nearer  the  plane  of  the  plate  is  to  the  line  Of  visioii 
the  more  numerous  will  be  tlie  reflections.  Now  apply  in  close 
contact*  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  glass  a  sheet  of  red  and 
dry  blotting-paper,  and  sgain  examine  the  reflected  images.  No 
change  wiU  befound  to  have  taken  place  dther  in  their  number  ot 
brillianoy ;  but,  without  altering  the>  podtion  of  dther  the  glass  or 
its  paper  backing,  get  a  friend  to  apply  a  large  sponge  charged  With 
Water  to  the  paper,  so  as  to  impregnate  it  with  the  water,  and  then 
place  it  in  "  optical  contact "  with  the  glass'  Now  mark  what  takes 
place.  Every  one  of  the  secondary  images  reflected  from  the  back 
surface  disappears  as  if  by  magic,  and  no  image  is  seen  except  that 
which  the  npp«c  surface  of  the  glass  reflects.  This  simple  experi- 
ment illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  real  value  of  a  backing  to 
a  Hensitira  plate,  and  shows,  further,  the  value  of  a  coloured  paper 
which  is,  as  compared  with  one  which  is  not,  in  optical  contact  with 
the  plate.  ^ 


BATH  TROUBLES  AND  EMULSION  TROUBLES. 
JosT  now  the  throwing  down  a  nitrate  of  silver  bath  by  the  aid  oL 
copper  or  zinc  seems  likely  to  become  the  fB«hionabIe  mode  of 
procedure.  The  nitrate  bath  I  have  iu  constant  uee  is  at  least 
dx  years  old  as  for  as  I  can  answer  for  its  age,  but  probably 
it  is  much  older,  as  it  was  purchased  from  the  belongings  of  an 
amateur  who  found  the  art  less  deliglitful  and  more  uncertain  than 
he  supposed  it  would  have  been,  aud  has  now  renounced  all  con- 
nection with  at  least  the  wet  process,  declaring,  in  doing  so,  tliat 
he  bad  been  very  successful  with  dry  plates.  This  gentleman  pre- 
sented me  with  a  dry-plate  negative,  doubtless  witb  the  intention  of 
my  setting  it  up  as  a  beacon  to  warn  ma  of  the  miseries  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  wet  process,  white  extolling,  at  the  same  time, 
the  -rirtnes  of  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company's  plates  in 
most  unmeasured  terms.  I  am  quite  sure  tliis  negative  alone 
was  enough  to  destroy  every  good  opinion  preriousfy  expressed 
respecting  them ;  and,  had  I  not  been  fortified  with  better  evidence 
of  the  merits  of  these  plates,  I  should  have  propheded  for  tlie 
aforesaid  company  a  brief  and  "limited"  existence.  I  was, 
however,  in  a  podtion  to  deny  the  particular  virtues  ascribed  to 
the  Liverpool  dry  plates,  for  I  was  then  patching  up  a  process 
of  my  own  by  whiidt  that  aerial  efiect  I  was  accustomed  to 
obtain  with  the  company's  plates  should  be  secured.  I  did  not 
advise  my  amateur  friend  to  learn  how  to  devalope  dry,  plates — 
for  persons  occupying  a  good  social  podtion  iu  life  most  be 
listened  to  on  every  subject— but  walked  away  with  the  bath  I  had 
purchased. 

After  filtering  and  testing  the  strength  oF  the  balli  I  exposed  a 
plate  to  test  its  Working  powers.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
made  mailifest  tlie  sick  oondition  of  my  newly -acquired  hatli,  and 
the  remedy  for  its  ailments  which  I  tried  was  to  make  it  alkaline 
with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  boiling  it ;  afterwards  I  placsd  it 
in  the' light  to  cool,  then  filtered,  and  made  it  slightly  add.  All 
went  weU  for  S  feiv  months.  But,  after  a  few  days  of  hard  work, 
symptams  of  indisposition  aDSin  appeared,  and  I  caine  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  very  thorough  purging  of  its  impurities  was  nsces- 
Birj.  I  consequently  ]tred)Ntated  it  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
thoroughly  washed  the  precipitate  with  several  changes  of  water, 
and  redisBoIved  it  with  nitric  add.  I  bad  now  a  new  bath,  as  many 
will  suppose,  and  which  is  true  enough;  but,  as  I  had  not  by  .this 
means  goi  rid  of  the  cadmium  and  other  salts,  it  was  not  in  the 
most  desirable  condition  to  begin  with.  Although  the  argentometer 
registered  thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  I  was  working  with  less 
(hafa  a  thirty-grain  nitrate  of  ulver  solution.  The  organic  matter  was, 
doubtless,  ^oroughly  eliminated, and  the  bath  was  so  muoh  the  better 
for  that;  bnt  to  say  that  it  was  a  "new  l>ath,".in  the  sense  in  whidi 
we  apply  that  expresdon,  was  far  removed  from  the  truth.  Up  to  a 
certain  pcnnt  carbonate  of  soda  predpitates  the  silver,  and  then 
commences  to  redissolve  it,  just  as  would  be  the  case  in  ddng  the  ^ 
same  thing  with  salt,  chloride  of  HilTer  being  soluble  in  a  strong 
aqneouB  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Liquor  ammonia  also  pre- 
cipitates silver;  but  the  least  excess  beyond  the  turning-point  and 
the  Bolntion  is  bright  and  free  from  any  precipitate,  which  suddenly 
becomes  redissolved.     THke  it  for  all  in  all,  procipitatiug  with.. 
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Mrbonato  of  Bodft  is    *    noiiHiinoal   prooeading,  reqairing   too 
mnali  of  "feeling  the  way,"  knd  is  far  &om  beiuf;  perfect  when 

M7  next  mialiKp  with  the  bnth  gave  ma  the  chuM  of  testinf;  tlie 
virtaea  of  zino,  which  Mr.  Ghialiolm,  of  America,  has  extolled  as 
almost  bnyood  the  possibility  of  going  wrong.  I  had  a  aplendid 
chaDoe  of  testing  the  evidence  in  ita  faTOar.  Oae  day,  earhr  in  the 
BpiiDg,  when  the  weather  was  extremely  fine,  I  decided  npoh  a  trip 
with  my  Howard  tent.  After  fitUng  the  tent  up,  aud  examining  the 
brilliant  image  on  the  grotind  glass,  I  was  sorely  disappointed  to 
find  that  my  bath  (gatta-peroha)  had  been  leaking.  Twisting,  turn- 
ing, and  examining  it  had  only  aggravated  the  evil,  for  the  silvei 
oozed  out  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner.  So  I  hastily  paoked  up, 
left  my  "traps"  at  a  cottage,  and  wended  mj  way  towards  the 
Tillage  in  searbh  of  a  i^uart  bottle,  dropping  tears  of  nitrate  of  silver 
U  I  proceeded  on  i^  errand.  "  Chemist  by  Examination  "  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  quickly  sought  the  man  who  had  passed  this 
trying  ordeal,  but  found  only  Uie  wife  of  the  "medicine  man" 
in  charge  of  the  establishment.  To  her,  however,  I  quickly  made 
known  my  distress,  when  she  banded  me  a  quart  bottle,  of  doubtful 
cleanliness,  and  a  tin  funnel,  nnmistakably  filthy,  whose  especial 
function,  it  appeared,  was  to  assist  in  tlie  discharge  of  barrels  of  oil. 
At  my  urgent  request'the  latter  was  exchanged  for  a  glass  funnel: 
but  as  this  also  had  had  a  special  duty  assigned  to  it,  namely,  the 
filtering,  &c ,  of  aynipB,  its  □leaulinesa  waa  not  quite  apparent.  How- 
ever, with  Mr.  Ghiaholm's  injunctions  respecting  sick  baths  before 
.my  mind's  eye,  I  need  tliia  latter  funnel  to  transfer  the  nitrate  of 
silver  from  the  bath  to  the  bottle.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  evidently  a 
fine  Bolrent  of  ayrnpa,  for  the  aruet  and  sticky  substance  on  the 
sides  slidad  beaulifully  into  the  bottle.  I  cequfsted  the  lady  to 
rinsB  it  before  applying  it  to  its  accustomed  work ;  but,  as  an  extra 
preeantion,  she  firat  wiped  tite  dripping  neck  with  her  wiiite 
apron.  My  tnind  now  leverted  to  tlie  "  aliemiat  by  examin- 
ation," and  I  mentally  beard  hia  anathemas  on  ph'itographers  in 
general. 

On  arriving  at  home,  feeling  sura  the  bath  was  disabled  for  work, 
I  coated  a  plato,  and  exposed  through  the  window  at  a  well-lighted 
oinmp  of  trees.  On  development  the  picture oaroe  up  with  beaiitiAil 
half-tone  and  vigour,  presenting  that  rich,  madder-brown  bloom  which 
can  only  bs  got  from  the  very  best  of  dry  plates.  This  was  quite 
contrary  to  mj  expeoUttions,  so  I  decided  upon  trying  tlie  capabilities 
of  the  bath  the  nest  day.  This  time  every  disease  that  bath  was 
ever  heir  to  presented  itself  in  the  most  virulent  form  1  it  was  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery  by  any  of  tlie  "  persuasive  "  means  known  to 
photograplters.  The  only  remedy  was  to  reduce  it  to  metallic  silver 
— the  boitom  round  in  (he  experimental  ladder. 

I  decided  upon  zinc  in  preference  to  copper  or  a  Daniel's  battery, 
for  the  simple  reasons— first,  that  I  had  not  got  a  battery ;  and, 
■eoondly,  because  must  dabblers  prefer  copper  to  ziuo.  It  was  a 
good  "  reason  why"  I  should  prefer  to- differ  with  experimeutaliets 
generally ;  for  it  is  a  weakness  with  emulsion  workers  to  differ, 
rather  than  agree,  with  aoybody.  Pure  zino  oould  not  readily  be 
obtained,  so  I  took  the  only  availsble  article  at  band — clippings  from 
the  plumber'a  shop.  A  vary  energetic  acUon  waa  at  once  set  up  as 
soiin  as  the  strips  of  zino  were  placed  in  the  silver  solution.  The  pre- 
dpitoted  silver— if  silver  it  were— I  thought  looked  moat  uupromie- 
ing,  being  of  a  dirty  gr^  colour.  After  a  few  hours  the  action  had 
altogether  oeased,  and  i  testod  for  silver  in  the  supernatant  liquid 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  ^tassium.  All  had 
not  been  preoipitated,  and  yet  Uie  action  was  hkely  not  to  proceed 
farther.  I  again  tested  to  asoertain  its  acid  or  alkaline  condition. 
It  waa  nsoeisary  to  add  aoid  to  continue  the  action  of  the  zino  upon 
tbe  weak  silver  solution.  All  went  on  well  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  it 
again  came  to  a  standstill.  Tha  solution  had  become  alkaline ;  I 
added  more  add,  and  the  action  proceeded.  This  time  my 
bromide  solution  iodioatad  that  all  tbe  silver  in  solution  was 
oompletoly  thrown  down.  The  zinc  scrape  were  well  brushed  and 
taken  ont  of  tbe  eolation.  A  little  sulphuric  acid  was  added  to 
dissolve  tbe  fragments  of  xbo  likely  to  remain  in  tbe  solution,  or 
tathsr  in  tbe  preoipitate;  and  as  I  also  expected  to  dissolve  the 
oxide  of  zinc  present,  I  continued  to  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  washing 
the  predpitato  in  a  dozen  changes  of  water,  yet  my  labour  and 
chemical  knowledge  but  little  affected  the  dn^^  appeaianoe  of  the 
■hould-be  "pure  silver." 

Before  oonsigning  the  mass  to  tbe  residao  tub  it  was  worth  while, 
I  thought,  to  carry  forward  my  onpromising  proceedings  to  the  end ; 
so  put  the  pasly  remains  in  the  oven  for  a  day  or  two.  I  grieved  for 
the  loaa  of  time  entailed  in  bringing  a  hath  to  so  much  dirt  A  few 
drachma  of  nitric  add  dissolved  it,  but  it  refused  to  crystallise  into 
pore  aitrato  of  ^ver;  so  I  added  water  to  half  the  unount  I  had 


when  it  was  a  bath,  Sltersd  fwhicli  looked  like  tfae  gresteit  of  pluto- 
graphic  jokes),  and  tried  a  plate.  It  seemed  to  "t^e  kindly"  tait 
plato  when  taken  out  of  the  bath,  which  made  me  think  silra  ni 
present  On  development  a  picture  flashed  out  full  of  Uomn  ud 
vigour.  I  tested  with  the  argentometor  and  found  my  dsv  buh 
registered  sixty  grains  in  strength.  Here  hope  revived.  I  ptiud  Iba 
bath  in  tbe  sun  after  making  it  slightly  alkahne  with  ammani*,  ud 
in  the  evening  it  had  a  black  deposit  at  tlie  bottom.  The  uii 
mornins  I  filtered  as  muoh  into  a  bath  as  would  enable  ms  to  (7  k 
plato.  Jnat  at  that  moment  a  cab,  with  a  grey  horse,  camtiloiigiiit 
lane  past  my  house.  I  had  a  shot  for  almost  an  iaitaattnigi 
exposure,  put  oa  the  cap,  and  found  I  had  forgotten  to  take  the  tuU- 
inch  stop  out  instead  of  using  the  full  aperture- the  anuipiDml 
made  in  my  own  mind.  On  development  I  found,  as  Ur.  ChialMla 
had  done  bsfora  me,  that  I  was  working  wiUi  the  pnrett  of  dItk 
Tbe  picture  came  out  full  of  detail.  A  week's  expoenre  to  tbem 
and  a.  good  filtering  freed  the  bath  from  the  black  oxide  of  me,  ud 
I  am  now  working  with  as  good  or  bettor  materials  than  beTm  a] 
mishap.  Adding  water  to  the  same  amount  as  I  had  htSon  urn- 
menoing  operations  I  found  tbe  bath  Stood  at  thirty  grtini  to  ttu 
ounce,  proving  that  althouf|h  the  material  had  passed  Ibno^i 
variety  of  ups  and  downs  it  answered  to  the  "roU  call"  of  Ih 
argentometer. 

.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  advidng  a  person  wronely,  when  theneitBd 
bath  troubles  him,  to  sticks  sheet  of  zino  in  it.  Keep  it  acid,  knd  pti 
pure  silver  bath  from  it;  but  when  it  has  contracted  coofinHd 
bad  habits  the  ohastisement  is  zino.  Follow  this  advice.  Itiin 
good  as  could  be  given  by  a  school  board,  and  worthy  oF  beaHDinji 
photographic  commandment 

Adulteration  of  silver  is  rarely  discovered,  but  T  certaialj  Iwlini 
that  it  ia  often  impure,  and  conUins  nitratM  otlier  this  tilTu;  ud 
if  a  bath  be  made  up  to  say  thirty  grains  in  strength  it  is  joitpoiBlili 
tliat  twenty-five  grains  are  silver  and  five  grains  may  be  tbe  nitnli 
of  potash.  Ybt  to  all  appearance  everyLbing  is  as  it  onjjlil  tn  ba 
Every  plato  robs  the  bath  of  so  muoh  ulver,  settiOK  fm  nilnc 
acid  to  combine  with  the  base  of  the  sails  contained  in  llu 
collodion ;  so  an  impurity  may  he  introduced  into  tke  buh  la 
begin  with,  witliout  power  to  detect  it  &om  any  visibls  (tH  il 
will  work. 

This  ysar  I  have  been  trying  extensive  experiments  in  emuliiini, 
and  have  landed  myself  amongst  a  host  of  difficoltisi.  Nothing 
seemed  to  work  well.  Old  furmnlta  which  used  always  to  give  jond 
results  have  turned  ont  tbe  very  essenoe  of  fttlnesa,  as  tlbongbtki 
emulsion  process  liad  been  attacked  by  an  univeisal  epidemio.  OU 
collodion  was  mixed  with  new,  but  the  result  wasfailure.  Icbupd 
methylated  for  pure  ether;  still  Adlure.  I  tried  a  neirsunplea 
pyroxylioe;  no  improvement.  Fresh  samples  of  broiniihswK 
experimented  with ;  still  the  atrophy  of  weakness  atared  me  in  A> 
foee.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  C,  and  Q  bottles  of  collodion  were  fi^"^ 
intermixed,  yet  averytlilng  was  unworthy  of  the  ooIlodio-brwnidtH 
old  J>y  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  swear.  I  begin  to  W 
alarmed  for  my  photographic  bantling,  and  every  engsjjeBent  W 
declined  in  order  to  administer  a  new  simulant  in  the  kef* 
recovery.  Even  my  friends,  who  could  not  distinctly  discen  MsM" 
a  bottle  of  emulsion  and  one  of  pale  ale,  inquired  reap««tiKK  f 
"  difficulties."  Tbe  fine  weather  was  taunting  me  ootside,  ud^T 
difficulties  inside,  the  dark  room.  Everything  bad  been  bH||n 
new,  except  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  giving  ''™~' 
results  when  made  into  an  ordinary  bath,  and  seeised  iw^ 
suspicion.  Yet  I  repaired  to  a  ' 
a  small  quantity  of  pure  nitrate 

or  two  more  of  solution  with  this  Kuitim,  uub'>-"''b '  1 « 

what  was  to  be  the  next  line  of  inquiry.  Half-s-doien  p^ 
ware  prepared,  and  while  they  were  drying  I  eross-M*"^ 
myself  on  every  particular  point,  but  seemed  to  come  "o.b'''- 
to  an  elucidation  of  my  troubles.  Howaver,  I  had  now  '^^ 
one  of  these  plates  and  commenced  to  develope,  whan  the  F>°'^ 
gradually  increased  in  density  to  tbe  right  point,  snd  ^  ^"^ 
pleased  with  the  results  as  a  aohoolboy  would  be  when  P**?"* 
with  a  new  rocking-horse.  I  exposed  the  remainder  of  tktpj^ 
and  carried  the  development  far  beyond  anything  that  wssn***''' 
with  oapadty  only  for  printing  one  copy  in  two  days.  ^ 

Now,  as  Ihave  nearly  always  used  the  common  eiystsls  of  nW"" 

m^^9ar—^l'hat  nt.  Ha    Rii    ¥u>v  iMini^f^^-anit  AnnndAHniF  Ihst  017  "r"' 


1   oromaiy    oaio,   ana  ■™™»  -^ 
>  a  photographic  friend  and  oiiww 
rate  of  silver.     I  mixed  op  w  m?^    ' 
1  this  sample,  cogitating  ■"  ""I  ??    , 


of  silver— that  at  Sa.  ad.  per  ounce— and  considering  Ihstny 

irations  should  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  t'^P'"'*^^ 
note  enough  to  my  getting  wrong ;  but  as  some  ""^^^ 
ion  pToceaa  may  happen  to  be  supplied  by  tha  in(kH> 
sample  of  silver  which  landed  mo  in  these  diffi™"*r 
well  to  use  the  reorTstallised  silver  in  frvinff  taj  nwnj^ 

cation  of  the  emolsiou  prooeu. 
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Its 


pmpoae  equally  well  there  oaa  be  no  objection  to  its  nae.  Ab 
reRarda  m;  oiva  fiiilure,  I  was  disinolined  to  believe  that  it  could 
■risa  from  the  Bilver,  which  worked  without  aaj  marked  diawlMck 


M.  PUCOS  DU  HAURON'3  HELIOCHROMIC  PROCESS.* 
Iz  will  be  in  oar  readen'  ceoollectioD  Ihat  tho  'deBcription  of  (his 
process  was  oat  abort  at  U.  Ducoa  du  Hauron's  operatioua  with  dry 

Elatea ;  and  in  connection  with  these  lie  hegina  the  last  sectiou  of 
is  paper  nith  a  cautioD,  Tlie  plates  cootain  coralline,  and  should 
,  ILey  be  laid  horizontallf  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  before  fixing 
will  become  coTered  with  minute  blisters  very  difficult  to  deal  witli. 
T)iey  eliould,  therefore,  be  put  into  a  verticBl  bath,  which  will  obviate 
the  trouble.  When  coralline  is  usad  tanniu  will  not  do  as  a  preser- 
TBtive ;  it  completely  neutralises  tlte  effectj  of  the  former,  and 
redocea  the  aeoBitiveness  of  the  red  plate  to  the  red  ray  to  its 
normal  condition.  Diluted  albumen  is  even  less  availnble,  for  with 
it  the  plates  have  no  sensitiveness  to  tlie  red  raj  at  all.  Therefure 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  every  preserver  whioli  may  do  for  ordinary 
white  light  will  not  do  for  heliochromy,  and  M.  Uanroo  accordingly 
sticks  to  resin. 

These  being  tlie  processes,  the  next  point  is  lo  adjust  tlie  coloured 
glassea  for  the  camera  and  the  sliades  ihey  ought  to  have.  It  will 
Lave  been  observed  that  this  process  is  one  of  light  filtration. 
Certain  rays  are  allowed  to  reach  the  sensitive  glass  and  no  others, 
and  by  tliiB  means  seotione,  SB  it  were,  of  the  cilnnrs  of  an  object 
are  printed  on  several  plates,  which  tlius  become,  like  prepared  atones 
in  chromulithc^jraphy,  ready,  when  combined,  to  give  a  harmonious 
•nd  aceurate  piolnre.  And  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  il. 
Hauron's  plan  of  interposing  glasses  of  various  ecuours  and  shades 
of  colour  between  the  plate  and  tlia  image,  if  successfal.for  the  and 
Bought,  entirely  controverts  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Vagal,  which  lias 
undoubtedly  the  aspect  of  great  probability,  whatever  be  said  of  his 
pigmented  plate  theory,  that  the  impure  colours  contained  in  snoh 
glasses  do  not  give  the  same  results  as  the  purer  hues  of  the  spectrum. 
Bat,  however  this  may  be,itis  necessary  here  to  deal  wiCliM.  Ducoa 
dd  Hauron.  His  object  is  to  obtain  three  negatives  having  the  three 
primary  colours  as  their  base  of  gradation ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
these  satisfactorily  of  the  same  sharpness  and  size,  the  coloured 
glasses  by  which  they  are  prodnced  should  be  placed,  for  one  tiling, 
very  near  t)ie  sensitive  surface.  The  interposition  of  such  glass 
changes  the  focns  slightly,  and  this  M.  Hauron  has  remedied  easily 
by  focussing  through  an  nnooloured  glass  of  tlie  same  thickness  as 
the  coloured.  These  ooloured  platea  should,  of  course,  be  all  of  the 
same  thickness,  otherwise  the  resnlling  pictures  would  be  of  unequal 
sharpness.  When  the*  plan  is  adopted  of  screwing  discs  of  coloured 
glass  into  the  front  of  the  lens  tube  the  glasses  must  be  perfectly 
plane  and  of  uniform  quality,  otherwise  the  images  will  be  blurred. 

Oonoeming  the  colours  themselves  the  explanations  that  follow 
may  be  of  use  to  those  who  oare  to  try  the  experiment.  The  shade 
of  red  wanted  is  discovered  by  coating  a  plate  with  plain  collodion 
charged  with  red  coralline.  Olaziera  will  easily  be  able  to  supply 
sliades  of  glass  very  near  to  that  standard,  and  their  defect  may  be 
supplemented  by  coating  tliem  with  the  oollodio-ooralline,  shonld 
mora  intensity  be  required.  It  is  easy  to  recognise  experimentally 
when  the  red  glass  has  acquired  the  right  intensity  by  examining  the 
feebleness  of  the  markiogs  which  the  blue  ray  makes  through  it  on 
a  sensitive  plate ;  these  will  be  the  feebler  the  stronger  the  red.  But 
there  is  a  point  beyond  whiflh  the  addition  of  oorallioe  will  not  produce 
any  additional  feebleness  of  impression,  and  that  is  the  point  at  which 
to  stop,  itit  an  intense  colouration  would  only  result  in  needlessly 
prolonged  exposure.  Wet  collodion  requires  a  slightly  greater  inten- 
uty  in  the  red  glass  than  dry. 

Tiie  B^ade  of  green  which  is  suitable  is  determined  by  observing 
whether  the  imprint  of  the  yellow  parts  approaches  in  intensity  that 
of  the  blue.  If  the  green  have  too  much  blue  in  it  the  yellow  object 
will  not  be  impressed,  and  if  too  yellow  the  blue  will  be  wanting.  In 
case  an  experimentalist  has  only  one  green  glass  to  work  with,  and 
which  is  obviously  too  blue,  it  will  be  easy  to  remedy  the  defect  by 
coating  the  glaas  with  plain  collodion  containing  coronma  yellow  in 
a  proportion  which  a  few  trials  will  easily  determine.  The  curcuma 
is  easy  enough  to  use ;  but  plates  so  darkened  must  ba  kept  in  the 
dark  when  not  actually  in  use,  as  the  yellow  pales  rapidly  on 
exposure  tO'lighL  Wet  collodion  requires  a  green  glass  with  rather 
more  yellow  in  it  than  dry,  so  tliat  it  is  well  to  have  two  glasses  of 
this  kind— the  one  for  the  one  sort  of  plate,  and  the  other  for  Ute  other. 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  violet  shade  of  glass,  for  in 
this  relation  a  blue  glass  gives  eaaentiolly  the  same  impreasiou  mi 
iodide  of  silver  as  a  violet,  as  has  been  proved  by  experience.  In 
practice  M.  Hauron  uses  a  deep  violet  coloured  glees,  as  it  offere, 
amung  olhers,  the  advantage  of  len;;thening  the  lime  of  exposure, 
which  would  be,  in  sunlight,  otlierwise  of  au  inconvenient  rapidity, 
especially  as  the  other  two  kinds  of  light  filters  he  uses  require  to 
be  wofked  with  fuU,  or  almost  full,  apertures. 

So  much  for  the  tools  by  whicli  tlie  work  is  dona — rather  non- 
descript, we  must,  perforce,  aver,  and,  priiad  /aeit,  very  doubt- 
ful-looking so  far  as  any  accurate  scientific  results  or  genuine 
chmmaiic  pictorial  effeots  are  oonoerned.  Exai:titude  does  not 
appear  to  be  souglit;  for  when  we  proceed  to  tlie  modu*  operandi 
there  is  apparent  a  confusion  of  proceeding  wluoh  is  rather 
puzzling. 

Fur  instance :  after  having  sensitised  a  coralline  iodo-bromised 
pltte  M.  Hauron  begins  by  exposing  it  to  diffused  light  for  a  second, 
thereby,  as  we  should  fear,  destroying  somewhat  its  particularist 
power  as  a  register  of  a  special  order  of  Lints.  This  done  it  is  taken 
hack  to  the  dark  chamber  and,  after  washing,  covered  wiih  a  five-per- 
cent, solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  In  this  state  it  is  then  exposed 
behind  the  coloured  red  screen  in  the  camera.  After  twenty 
liuutes'  exposure  the  plate  is  washed  again  and  developed  witli 
itrnte  of  silver  and  pyrogaliic.  M.  Ducoa  has  thus,  he  says,  got  a 
stroog  positire  image  by  transmitted  light,  in  which  the  red  and 
yellow  objects  were  represented  by  the  white  and  tlie  blue  by  the 
black.  Tliis  positive  was  obtained  quicker  than  a  negative  could 
have  been ;  and  henee  it  happened  that  by  means  of  a  print  we 
could  get  a  negative  print  which  offered,  according  to  the  length  of 
exposure,  some  advautags  over  a  direct  negative.  M.  Hauron 
liere  notices  a  point  whicli  he  deems  of  vast  praclJoal  importance — it 
opens  in  his  esteem  a  vast  field  for  experiment.  If,  be  says,  soma 
glasses  be  prepared  snccesuvely  witli  different  salts  of  silver— iodide, 
bromide,  chloride,  cyanide,  stdphocyanide,  and  soforth — and  if  these 
be  coated  after  exposure  to  diffused  light  with  a  solution,  more  or  less 
concentrated,  of  divers  alkaline  aalte,  and  then  pnt  in  the  camera, 
it  is  likely  that  a  more  rapid  formula  will  be  discovered  tlian 
the  one  he  has  given.  This  is  candid,  at  all  events:  but  M.  Hauron 
might  have  said  whether  ha  had  tried  the  plan  or  not,  or  whether  it 
was  a  mere  guess,  which  might  send  the  patient  student  a-chaqng 
mere  moonsliiue.  He  offers  to  these  tliis  further  general  observatiou 
—never  (o  loss  sight  of  tlie  fact  tliat  the  shade  or  intensity  of  the 
coloured  medium  ought  to  vary  with  the  varying  composition  of  the 
sensitive  films ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  gives  no  hint  how  the  student 
is  to  get  at  this  variety  for  ell  the  salts  enumerated  except  tha 
general  one  quoted  above. 

PasB  on  now  to  the  all-important  point— Can  these  confessedly 
ffionoohromatio  negatives  be  need  to  produce  beliochromatio  effect*? 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  question  gets  no  definite  answer. 
The  subject  is  introdnoad  by  a  flourish  regarding  all  that  eveiybodr 
has  done  on  thishead,  or  any  analogoua  thereto,  almost  most  of  whi(& 
is  certainly  beside  the  mark,  for  neither  Mr.  Woodbury  nor  MaBsn. 
Albert,  Edwards,  or  Geymet  ever  attempted  to  make  photography 
subservient  to  colonr  printing  after  such  fashion  as  this.  Imprao- 
tioable  as  we  hold  the  process  of  U.  Leon  Tidal  still  to  be  it  is 
to  our  minds  the  perfection  of  sureness  and  simplicity  before  this 
strange  heap  of  empirical  researches  that  lead  nowhere.  Beyond 
this  fiourish  and  a  quotation  from  M.  Vidal,  expressive  of  tlie  belief 
that  his  process  of  printing  is  the  oomplemeot  of  M.  du  Hauron's,  we 
have  no  hint  of  what  hie  proceedings  are.  In  all  probability,  however, 
he  professes  to  print  in  the  same  way  as  M.  Vidal,  using  a  different 
pigment  as  base,  according  to  the  negative;  but,  if  so,  he  has  not, 
after  all,  and  supposing  it  true  that  ha  gets  a  variety  of  effect  on  each 
plate,  the  infinite  blendings  of  the  primary  colours  as  a  result,  but 
three  hard  shades  of  them  mixed  in  a  distorted  fashion,  which  it. 
Vidal  at  least  avoids.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  speak  dogmaUcaUy  upon 
the  point,  as  we  have  not  yet  seen  M.  Hauron's  produotions;  but 
tliere  is  a  strong  probability  in  every  way  against  the  process,  as  ex- 
pounded by  him,  having  any  Bucoess  or  being  of  any  utility  whatever. 
Shonld  it  be  possible  to  produce  eections  of  colours  on  different 
plates,  so  that  they  tiiemselves  when  combined  will  form  a  perfect 
image,  then  there  wonld  be  some  hope;  but  any  negative  that 
depends  upon  printing  ia  as  far  off  from  true  heliochromy  as  ever. 
We  further  strongly  suspect  tliat  Dr.  Vogel  ia  right,  and  that 
M.  Duooe  du  Hauron  is  altogether  on  the  wrong  tack  in  eupposing 
that  anything  approaching  a  pure  filtration  of  colours  of  certnn_ 
orders  could  be  olitaimed  through  glasses  tinted,  cooked,  and  obscured, 
as  those  he  uses  are.  Hia  experiments  are  interesting  as  a  sample 
of  perverted  ingenuity  and  •nthuaiasm  devoted  to  the  rMlisation  of 
the  unattainable,  and  that  is  Tirtn^ljf  aU      , ^.  ^.   .  .  ^ 
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NOTES    OH    FASSINQ   EVENTS. 

Bt  X  PlKIfAIBIIO  FHOHMKAPHIk. 

Wbkn  I  find  OQT  Audle  friattd  Mf .  Sutton  coDtributing  an  Brticle  to 
your  Joam&l  of  Jnlj  9rd  in  favoni  of  Bjmmetrioil  leDses,  and 
Rnother,  thraa  weeks  Bubseqiieutly.  in  favour  of  rum- B^mmetriaU 
leUBeB,  I  infer  that  LU  opiniona  have  in  the  iDtermediate  period 
undergone  iom«  change.  For  man;  years  Mr.  Sutton  has  stood 
•lone  in  his  advooBoy  of  meehanical  ajmrnetiy  in  a  iandedape  or 
copying  lens  as  a  tine  qua  ooh,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  or  under 
wbat  oircamstanoea  it  was  to  be  used;  and  that  he  haa  now 
renounced  these  opinions  and  has  suftgested  a  system  of  unsym metri- 
cal lenses  as  "  a  very  per/ret  syBtenP^  for  landocape  work  mnat  be 
held  to  be  a  plsaaing  proof  that  he  ia  not  so  firmly  wedded 'to 
opinions  as  to  reCase  to  renounce  them  when  found  to  be  no  loD);er 
tenable.  Here  is  tlie  law  by  wUicli  the  whole  question  is  Kovernad,  and 
I  donotquite  understand  howa  matheraatiriau  like  Ur.  Sutton  failed  to 
see  it: — Uusyminetrjcal  oonditiona  of  produclion  necessitate  the  use 
of  optioal  means  poBsaasing  the  same  ratio  of  non-symmetry.  This 
law  haa  reference  to  oartognpliio  delineation  only ;  angular  aperture, 
and  the  best  conditions  under  whioh  it  may  he  seoured,  are  kept  ont 
of  aigbt.  In  proportion  as  the  anterior  conjugate  differs  from  tlie 
posterior  so  must  the  anterior  element 'of  a  combination  lens  differ 
from  the  posterior.  But  to  come  to  the  practical  part  of  the  matter '. 
the  lens  now  suggested  by  Mr.  Sutton  will  answer  exceedingly  well. 
Several  years  ago,  when  the  Fantascopic  Company  had  premises  in 
Bed  Lion-square,  I  purohoeed  from  them  a  lens  of  the  kind  now 
recommended,  and  have  at  intervals  used  it.  There  are  many  of 
them  now  in  use,  and  I  understand  that  they  are  much  appreciated. 

One  sometimes  comes  across  annonncemeuts  in  the  advertising 
pages  of  photographio  journals  which  are  not  quite  plain  to  the  un- 
HOpIiistioated  understanding.  A  Stafford  gentleman,  it  appears, 
adapi«  a  certain  secret  process  of  what  he  designates  a  "  new  inven- 
tion of  photographic  combinations."  So  far  aa  I  am  able  to  grasp 
his  meaning,  he  defies  any  person  to  discover  hie  secret;  but  wnat  I 
do  not  understand  ia  this— he  announces  bis  intention  of  revealing  his 
secret  to  anyone  who  finds  it  out  within  the  next  six  months !  His 
announcement  ia — "To  any  photographer  stating  in  what  way  I  obtain 
the  results  within  six  months  from  this  date  I  will  give  my  system  of 
working  free  of  charge."  One's  first  impresuon  ia,  that  if  an  inde- 
pendent discovery  of  a  secret  process  be  made,  smell  thanka  are  due 
to  anyone  for  re-telhng  him  what  he  has  akeady  discovered.  Host 
assuredly  Mr.  W.  Tilley  haa  made  at  least  one  discovery. 

With  a  request  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Forrest,  of  Pontypridd — who 
denies,  however,  that  he  is  a  Welshman— I  willingly  comply.  In 
reply  to  an  observation  in  my  last  NoU$  respecting  the  reduction  of 
residnea  being  a  "joke"  Mr.  Forrest  requests  me  to  show  him 
how  to  perpetrate  such  a  joke.  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so.  Now, 
then,  let  aa  many  of  my  readers  as  care  draw  close  their  chairs  and 
hearken  to  the  shortest  leotnie  upon  silver  residues  which  they  have 
ever  heard,  or  to  whioh  they  will  probably  ever  listen; — 

If  the  residues  be  in  solution — aay  as  an  old,  worthless  nitrate 
hath— immerse  a  piece  of  copper,  when  the  silver  will  be  all  thrown 
down  ae  pure  metallic  silver,  ready  either  for  fusing,  diasolving,  or 
for  Belling  at  so  much  per  ounce.  Is  the  residue  locked  up  in  the 
form  of  old  hyposulphite  of  soda  eolation?  Then  pass  a  onrrent  of 
■nlphnretted  hydri^en  through  it,  when  it  will  precipitate  in  the 
form  of  Bulpbide  of  eilvsr,  which  oan  either  be  dissolvad  in  hot  nitric 
acid  if  it  be  desired  to  convert  it  into  nitrate  of  SLlver,  or  be  reduced 
into  the  metallic  form  by  mixing  it  with  equal  parte  of  carbonate  of 
doda,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  pota^ — seven  parts  of  each 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  The  quantity  ehoufd  be  such  rs 
to  half-fill  a  crucible,  and  when  it  has  been  placed  on  a  fire  and 
defia^tion  has  taken  plaoe  more  of  the  mixture  may  be  introduced 
until  it  is  about  two-thirda  full,  when  the  heat  should  be  raised  so  as 
to  ensure  the  reduction  of  the  metal.  If  the  residues  be  in  the  form 
of  old,  untoned  prints  and  scraps  of  printed  paper,  bum  them  and 
treat  the  ashes  as  directed  for  the  reduction  of  sulphide.  The 
chloride  of  silver,  also,  may  either  be  reduced  in  the  above  way  or 
be  converted  into  metal  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel  with  water  acidu- 
lated with  Bulplturio  acid.  Immerse  a  piece  of  metallic  zinc,  when 
the  chloride  will  become  converted  into  metallic  silver.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  reader  were  I  to  say  that  chloride  of  silver  may  be 
,  preoipitated  from  a  aolution  of  the  nitrate  by  the  addition  of 
common  salt. 

To  prevent  any  London  photographers  from  being  disquieted  hy 
yoor  announcement  of  the  "location"  among  them  of  the  great 
tlnnian  i>hotographer,  Bergamaaao,  permit  me  to  state  tliat  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  do  so  during  the  present  year.    He  haa  already  left 


London,  an4  it  is  probable  that  he  will  not  retnm  &1  the  eariy  pd 
of  next  year.  IbeUeve,  however,  he  doesnotoantamplateieiuis||r 
London  permanently,  bat  only  to  reside  here  daring  a  portion  li  U 
■nmmer.  - 

I  am  the  fortunate  poeHMSSor  of  three  hats — one  of  black  felt,  on 
of  grey  felt,  and  one  of  the  orthodox  "  silk "  daaa.  When  I  an 
wearingoneof  these  lam  utilisingeitheroC  the  other  two.  Now,* 
I  assert  in  connection  with  these  hats  is  that  they  do  not  lUoirn] 
light  to  get  to  my  head.  I  further  venture  to  assert  that,  w4| 
greater  includes  the  less,  the  stoppage  of  the  light  by  mfM 
ensures  tiie  stoppage  of  that  of  which  light  ia  oonipoaed-rMA| 
other  thinga,  of  ite  actinism.  On  what  principle,  may  I  inqnt/lt, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Warner  line  his  hat  witli  piiieen  and  orange-yelknaMM! 
to  prevent  the  aotinio  power  of  the  light  from  reaching  his  IimCm 
thua  producing  euDstroke  ?  What  between  the  opacity  of  '  '  ~ 
itself  and  its  im^netrability  to  light  and  tl>e  non-actinia 
tiie  hair  oC  meet  members  of  the  human  family,  one  woold 
think  that  there  was  little  use  in  farther  barring  the  way, 
intrusion  of  that  which  could  not  enter,  by  ue  green  and  en>p' 
paper.  If  people  really  feel  "  relieved,"  aa  Mr.  Warner  ■yi^'ll' 
wearing  paper  in  their  bats,  it  is  only  another  iUaitratioB  4k 
doctrine  very  generally  aoeepted,  namely,  that  mindexeniMtaifr 
siderable  control  over  matter. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  late  Professor  of  Histoiy  in  Elis- 
burgh  University,  took  plaoe  laat  week.  Mr.  Innes  was  a  phgU' 
grapher  of  the  <dd  achool,  who  at  one  time  took  great  delight  in,  ai 
executed  some  good  negatives  by,  the  waxed-paper  prooesi.  Tin 
sutgecta  generally  were  of  an  archnologioal  charaotei,  as  migU 
eaeily  be  imagined  by  those  acquainted  with  the  antiqauiu  p*- 
olivities  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  who  has  died  at  what  may  In  ' 
oonsidered  as  bordering  upon  a  ripe  old  age. 


THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 
Pbotoosipbbbb  have  heard  ao  muoh  of  late  regarding  Ibii  gtMl 
astronomical  event  that  many  ef  the  profession  roust  wonder  vbil 
it  all  means,  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  at  this  time,  what  we  u«  to 
gain  hy  it,  and  why  tliere  are  soch  extensive  preparationi  mtdi. 
Perhaps  a  few  plain  statements  regarding  the  objects  soajibt  ud 
the  importance  of  the  event  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  inll  Ik);  \ 
those  whose  ordinary  intereets  do  not  lie  in  that  direction  to  m 
what  the  event  is,  and  how  important  a  part  photography  plaji  is  it  , 

To  begin  with  :  this  traneit  of  Venus  takes  place  at  Bingalu  ud 
very  irregular  times.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  her  ocbit  pUj* 
round  or  across  ours  at  an  angle  it  is  only  at  very  partieolu  W' 
iunotione  that  the  paths  cross  each  other  at  a  time  when  Vennii 
between  us  and  the  sun.  The  plane  of  Venue's  orbit  is  inclined 
3°  2S'  to  that  of  the  earth,  so  that  little  more  would  make  the  (vo 
revolve  in  parallel  orbits,  and  hence  the  pacuharity  of  tlia  cannecbDo 
of  the  two ;  for  it  results  from  this,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  take* 
almost  aa  much  time  for  Venus  to  make  thirteen  revolutioni  u  tlii 
earthtomakeeight,  that  Venus  only  comes  bet  ween  the  earth  uiiitLa 
sun  once  in  eight  year?,  andoncein  twohundredandthktyfiTeywn 
at  the  ascending  node,  and  the  same  at  the  deeceoding.  The  M 
transit  at  a  time  when  Vanus  was  rising  up  from  below  the  ewUn 
orbit  in  this  way  took  place,  therefore,  in  December,  16tS ;  ui  tlie 
next  after  the  one  in  December  will  be  in  1S83,  after  which  tbtn 
cannot  be  another  till  the  year  2004,  when  the  first  of  the  two  >1 
the  "  descending  node  "  will  take  plaoe.  Henoe  the  extreme  impo^ 
tance  of  watching  these  events  with  the  new  appliances  of  Mi«w> 
which  have  been  invented  since  the  seventaeth  oentnry,  snd  getnii 
to  know  what  the  transit  has  to  teach. 

And  what  ie  it  that  men  primarUy  look  for  in  ooonaelioD  villi  tuu 
great  expenditure  of  money  and  skill?  The  chances  of  opeiatioanl 
all  be  past  within  afew  hours  at  the  outside,  and  for  the  lake  of  ^ 
f«w  hours  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  bv  nearly  all  oi'ili>™ 
governments  at  great  expense,  wliich  are  to  take  their  statiooB  *t  ul 
points  of  the  globe  where  observation  is  possibla,  and  Kgittv 
minutely  what  they  see. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  resnltt  that  '''V^' 
from  the  minute  and  oomplete  regietration  of  this  trauait  whieh,  'J 
the  aid  of  photography,  is  to  be  looked  for ;  but  the  first  and  gn*! 
object  is,  no  doubt,  to  determine  more  exactly  the  distance  of  the  ids 
from  the  eartli.  Within  a  million  or  two  of  miles  that  is  not  J» 
rendered  certain ;  and  it  ia  expected  that  the  measureaMiits  "Ojc^ 
will  be  possible  from  the  aocurate  registers  of  this  transit  will  <o>Ui 
this  point  to  be  finally  set  at  rest.  In  order  to  make  olesr  ho«  tbu 
is  done  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  aa  eawy  recently  I^^' 
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Rtview,  the  reader  will  find  much  thtt  is  ntremel;  intereetiug  on 
utronomiol  aabjecta  placed  before  him  in  a  manner  ao  little  abatruae 
u  to  be  eaejr  of  comprebenBioit  to  those  nho  do  not  profess  to  lisve 
carried  their  mathemftticB  far  away  from  scliool.  FrofeBsor  Cme 
HT!i.  in  cxplnDotinn  nf  tlifl  cliimrKin  n-locli  wf.  Iicrn  r<'pr.><iL|.'(>:_ 


"LeB  A  K  C  V  be  portions  of  the  orbiM  of  the  Bsrcii  ud  Veum,  C 
ths  ucending  node,  C  D  the  proiectton  of  the  orbit  of  Venus  on  the 
plus  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  3  the  caotre  of  the  mn's  disc,  M  0  B  P. 
A  Bpect^toT  at  A  in  >  hijh  north  latitude  will  see  Veniu  u  a  dark  spot 
.  trsvening  the  inn's  face  from  P  to  R,  the  angular  motion  of  Venos  in 
her  orbit  being  grtater  than  that  of  the  earth  in  the  progiortion  of 
thirteen  to  eight.  Another  speotator  at  B  in  a  high  south  latitude  will 
•M  the  planat  trBTene  a  different  line,  M  0,  higher  upon  the  *nn's 
dJM ;  and  mamif eatly  the  distance  between  these  linei—that  is,  the  dii- 
tanoa  N  Q— ivill  depend,  first,  on  the  distance  A  B,  and,  secondly,  on 
the  proportinn  whioh  A  V  bears  to  V  Q.  Ths  first  distance  is  known 
whatever  be  the  points  A  and  B,  as  the  earth's  form  and  aize  are  well 
known;  and  the  second  ratio  is  known  by  Kepler's  law.  This  ratio  is 
nearly  etght»«n  to  seven— that  is,  nearly  two  and  a-half  to  one — con- 
•uuently  ths  dietanoe  N  Q  is  sboat  two  and  a.half  times  A  B,  And  if 
AB  ia  tbe  diameter  of  the  earth  perpendicular  to  the  line  A  S,  then 
N  Q  is  nearly  20,000  miles.  Suppose,  now,  that  Venns  oould  at  the 
same  instant  of  abeolote  time  leave  on  tbe  sun's  surface  a  permanent 
nark  of  her  position  as  seen  from  A  and  B,  on  looking  at  these  two 
nurks  from  any  other  place  or  at  any  other  time  we  abonld  always 
know  that  they  were  20,000  milea  apart,  and  by  finding  what  proportion 
this  bore  to  the  whole  dluneter  we  eould  find  this  diameter  in  miles." 

Vbdus  does  not  leave  a  mark,  but  liei  coarse  may  be  photo|;raphed  ; 
•nd,  althongh  owin;;  to  tlie  earth  rotating  on  its  axis  the  problem 
is  made  praotioally  less  simple  than  as  tliere  stated,  even  this  difS- 
.  enlty  may  ba  atilised  by  means  of  photography  ao  as  Co  extend  tita 
srea  of  obasrvation.  If  at  the  instant  of  first  oontaet  a  plane  be 
eODeeired  lonohinf;  the  sun's  limb  at  tlia  point  of  contact  and  psasing 
throaijh  the  earth's  centre,  then  at  all  stations  on  the  circle  in 
which  the  plane  outs  the  earth  the  transit  will  commence  at  tlie 
atme  time.  For  any  atatiou  on  the  left  of  the  plane  (with  reference 
to  the  apeotator  at  the  earCli'a  centre  looking  towards  the  sun)  tlie 
transit  will  commence  sooner,  and  for  statioDB  on  tiie  right  it  will 
commence  later.  Accurate  ohservationa  thus  taken  at  favonrable 
pUces,  and  taking  into  account  the  time  taken  in  psaaing,  aa  well  as 
tbe  position  when  compared,  will  enable  tbe  astrocomera  to  deter- 
nine  exactly  the  ttne  position  of  the  aun— a  work  that  might  possibly 
he  done  without  photography,  but  certainly  not  with  the  same  ease 
nor  in  go  satiabctory  a  manner ;  lime  eould  be  determined,  but  not 
place.  Thus  the  last  transit  of  Venus  in  1789  (June  8)  was  well 
obaerved.  and  European  governments  fitted  up  expeditions  which, 
although  yielding  many  valuable  results,  did  not  suffice  to  aet  tliia 
qneation  at  rest,  and  it,  of  course,  left  no  register  such  as  a  photo- 
gtaph  can  give. 

Prom  a  paper  in  the  Moititmr  we  see  that  Frftnoe  ia  to  occupy 
Ave  stations,  viz.,  Campbell  Island,  St.  Paul,  Nouemea,  Pekin,  and 
Vokohams.  That  slie  does  so  is  said  to  be  mainly  owing  to  tbe 
>mI  of  Captain  Dumas,  who  haa  made  ths  preparations,  and  ensured 
that  France,  in  epile  of  her  disasters,  shall  nut  be  unworthily  repre- 
•anted.  England  is,  we  believe,  only  officially  to  occupy  balf-a. 
dozen  stations,  but  there  will  bo  aevend  private  observatories,  and 
^together  the  preparations  for  the  event  are  on  a  seale  worOiy  of  its 
importance.  The  German  expedition  for  tlie  aouthern  hemisphere 
'■ailed  from  Sanderlaad  daring  Uie  present  week. 


In  oonnection  with  the  same  9atqest  we  leant  that  M.  Janaaen  h^a 
laid  before  the  French  Aoade«y  of  Scienoea  a  leoa  conatruoted  by 
himself  end  M.  Pn^moneki.  '«hibh  ia  of  five  inches  aperture  and 
■ix  and  a-hatf  feet  focal  length.     It  ia  made  with  a  view,  as  for  as 

possible,  to  correct  the  aberrations  of  light  which  ao  haunt  solsr 
photography ;  aa,  for  inatanoe,  in  the  esse  of  the  coming  transit, 
when  tlie  orb  of  Venus  has  just  passed  on  to  tbe  sun'a  diac,  so  that 
its  outer  edge  should  be  leaving  the  rim  of  the  sun,  there  appears  a 
Siamese  twin-like  black  ligature,  as  it  were,  holding  it  back.  M. 
Janssen  liaa  paid  great  attention  to  acliromatiam,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  mastering  a  difficully  like 
this.  Ue  haa,  however,  attempted  it  in  another  way,  and,  after 
abandoning  tlie  idea  of  exposure  by  eleotricity  and  making  many 
experiments,  has  adopted  a  revolving  shutter  in  principle  tiie  same 
aa  that  of  the  revolving  diaphragm.  Thia  obviatea  any  ahaking  of 
the  apparatus  such  as  is  incident  to  sliding  shutters,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  perforated  whsel  determines,  of  course,  by  its  speed  and 
the  size  of  tbe  silts  the  length  of  the  exposure.  If  this  movement 
be  connected  with  that  of  a  Bensitive  plate,  so  that  at  each  time  that 
a  new  hole  in  the  diac  ia  to  pasa  in  front  of  the  lens  a  fresh  bit  aU 
sensitised  plate  will  present  .itself  for  the  impression,  a  whole  series 
of  negatives  may  be  taken  on  one  and  the  same  plate ;  and  M. 
Janaaen'a  apparatua  is  conatrocted  to  tliis  end,  so  tliat  once  the 
clockwork  is  adjusted  and  tlie  focua  taken  a  continuous  aeriea  of 
observations  of  the  motion  of  the  planet  across  the  face  of  the  aun 
may  be  made  without  hitch  or  delay. 


MEDAIiLION  AND  ARCH-TOP  PBINTING.* 
Thbse  are  vary  jiopalar  styles  for  printing  from  the  negative,  both  ou 
account  of  their  beauty  and  because  by  their  dbo  the  photographic 


another  part  of  the  plate  it  dried  before  exposing.  These  defect*  are 
in  such  a  part  of  the  negative  that  a  proof  printed  from  it  plain  cannot 
be  trimmed  unlesa  these  defaote  show  so  much  as  to  spoil  the  otherwise 
fine  print,  ^uch  a  negative,  then,  cannot  be  printed  plain,  and  since 
vignetting  it  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  on  account  of  the  very 
block  background,  we  can  most  advantageously  print  it  in  either  the 
medallion  or  the  arch. top  style. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  bnndreds  of  coses  in  which  the  nse  of 
the  medallion  and  arch-top  ace  indispensable.  To  aome  the  making 
and  use  of  the  medallion  and  arch-top  are  a  aourcs  of  continued  tronble 
and  vexation,  and  the  succeBsfuI  pnotogrspher  ii  very  often  hearing 
complaints  from  his  leBB-skilled  brother  photographer  of  his  inability  to 
moke  and  use  them  satisfactorily.  The  reason  of  this  is  because  he  ia 
careless  as  to  what  he  uses  in  making  or  cutting  them  out,  and  not 

sown  photographer,  knowing  the  diffi- 
ilty  which  many  have  experienced  in  the  makino  and  nse  of  the 
medallionB,  has  made  for  the  trade  some  very  fine  medBllions  and  masks 
or  "cut-outs"  of  different  sizes.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  make  tbem 
for  themselves,  or  those  who  prefer  to  buy  rather  than  to  make  them, 
we  recommend  the  use  of  his,  believing  they  will  fully  meet  the 
expectationa  of  the  purchaser. 
The  common  card  oval  ferrotype  monnte  are  very  often  used  by  some 

C*  Qtographere  in  the  making  of  tbe  medallion  and  mask.  Some  nse  a 
ife  and  cut  around  on  the  inside  of  the  mount ;  but  as  the  soft  card- 
board is  very  readily  made  nicby,  and  thus  gives  this  nicky  appearance 
toUie"cnt-out,"tluBwav  of  making  them  is  not  advisable-  It  is  better 
to  buy  such  M  are  neatly  made,  Eks  Mr.  Uihan's.  In  the  place  of 
using  a  knife  and'  cutting  around  on  the  inside  of  the  mount,  some 
place  this  mount  on  a  piece  of  sensitive  jUam  paper  and  print  the  inside 
of  it  quite  dark,  thus  leaving  the  nneiposed  part  of  the  paper  white. 
After  cutting  a  little  on  the  circnmference  of  the  dark  inside  with  a 
sharp  knife  Che  reat  of  the  mask  is  carefully  cut  from  the  medallion 
with  a  pair  of  shears,  the  point  of  which  is  preased  throoeh  the  aperture 
mode  by  the  knife.  The  cutting  of  the  medallion  and  muk  in  this 
manner  requires  a  very  steady  hand  to  have  the  result  of  your  labour 
worth  UBing. 

In  making  the  medallion  or  arch-top  I  have  always  used  brasi  mats 
of  different  sizes.  These  mats  or  guides  are  perfectly  even  and  true, 
and  are  made  of  metal,  bo  as  to  permit  the  knife  being  used  around  the 
inside  without  any  material  damage  to  it.  if  only  ordinary  care  he 
exercised  in  its  use.     The  "cut-oute"  are  mode  of  different  sizes. 

The  regular  size  for  ordinary  card  work,  when  the  head  is  not  the 
so-called  "Berlin,"  should  be  2  x  2j|  inches  ovah  A  size  imaller  is 
nsed  when  we  do  not  wish  to  show  as  much  as  in  the  other  size — 
It  X  2-f,.  A  size  very  much  used  for  anatl  heads  is  X-f.  x  1}.  One 
of  the  most  convenient  of  all  th^ifferent  sizes  is  J^,  Ij..  Jt  i\iq(^ 
■  from  1*1  Priidleol  friaJfl-.  O 
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•xoelloDt  for  the  parpoM  of  priniins  nag^tirM  at  babias,  tikea  dtldag 
in  thsir  mothsn' lap.     A  carte  arah-top,  lizs  about  IJ  x  2j  inchei,  is 


discolour  the  sensitive  paper.  If  you  prefer  to  nse  aensitiTo  paper  that 
ia  not  fit  for  printing  piirpoiei  alvaya  uie  tbe  plain  and  not  the  albn- 
men  paper,  becauaa  the  latter  will  curl  up  conBiaorabljr — m  mucli  ao  m 
to  m»ke  it  very  troublesome  to  handle. 

When  yoa  have  selected  your  paper,  ami  have  laid  it  on  a  glass,  then 
place  your  braas  mats  on  the  paper,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cat  a  oaicjt, 
eltaa,  and  cncn  cut  amand  the  opeaing  on  the  inside,  leaviug  auffieient 
paper  on  all  aides  of  tbs  mats  for  the  purpose  of  masking  the  aensitivs 
papsT  ID  printing  the  different  sizes — snch  aa  the  carte  de  viidte,  Victoria, 
imperial,  or  larger  sizes,  as  the  caae  may  be. 

In  cuttins  the  last  part  of  the  medallion  or  arcli-top  conaiderable 
care  ahoald  be  given  to  aee  that  the  knife  enters  in  at  exactly  the  place 
where  you  first  oomuienced  to  cut,  because  often  at  this  part  of  the 
cutting  ther^  is  apt  to  be  a  nick  in  the  cut-out  if  it  be  not  carefully 
guarded  against.  The  cutting-out  of  these  medalliona  and  arch-topi 
may  probably  ba  very  difficult  at  the  first  few  attempts  of  the  beginner, 
but  if  he  persavcrelie  will  tind  that  a  little  practice  will  toon  enable 
him  to  do  it  suocessfully. 

Enery  moMi  or  intide  w'Ul  fit  itt  own  mtdaUioa  or  out*idt  {it.,  the  one 
that  it  was  cut  out  of)  btlttr  than  il  teilt  ang  other  one,  and  if  the  printer 
vjUl  renumber  thit  I  do  not  think- he  will  ever  meet  wUh  anytliiag  hut 
good  rtttiiu. 

When  the  "cat-outa"  m«  ont,  and  before  they  are  moved,  the;  should 
be  marked  in  such  a  way  that  the  printer  can  find  the  mask  that  was 
cut  out  of  any  particular  medallion  at  will,  for  thia  ii  aitofute/y 
neetMary  if  he  wiahes  to  obtain  bean  lif  oily -shaded  line*  on  his  prints. 
The  way  I  always  do  this  is  to  mark  on  one  end  of  the  medallion 
"H,"  which  means  the  head  of  it,  and  directly  under  it  some  name  by 
means  of  which  I  can  easily  tell  it  from  the  others  of  the  same  siz& 
On  (ha  mnw  t«d  of  the  mask,  and  on  the  tame  tide  of  tbe  paper,  ws 
also  mark  "  H, "  and  directly  under  this  the  name  which  was  wnttwi  on 
the  outside  from  which  the  mask  was  out. 

To  aiplain  more  noderstandingly  what  I  mean,  let  us  suppose  that  we 
have  flauhed  catting  a  medallion  and  mask  and  that  they  lie  before  us 
just  as  cab.  Now,  on  the  upper  part  of  theontside  we  will  mark  "H," 
and  direotly  under  it,  and  also  on  the  outside,  "Heathen  Chinee." 
Now,  also,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mask  we  mark  "H,"  and  under  this 
"Heathen  Chinee.  I  will  remark  here  that  it  ia  very  easantisl  to 
have  the  marks  on  the  tame-tide  of  the  paper,  and  also  at  the  top  of 
each.  The  importauce  of  this  will  readily  De  seen  fnrther  on,  when  the 
creioent  line  is  to  be  shaded  on  the  print. 

I  spoke  above  about  oare  being  exercised  in  making  "ont-onts"  that 
the  knife  enters  in  at  exactly  the  place  where  you  first  commenced  to 
cut,  because  often  at  this  part  of  the  catting  there  ia  apt  to  be  a  nick 
in  tbe  "cut-out"if  you  are  not  careful  to  avoid  it. 

In  laying  the  outside  ou  tbe  negative  to  print  from,  alwavt  lay  fhe 
tide  marked  "  H"  up  and  dote  to  the  negative,  leaving  theunmarked  tide  nf 
the  paper  for  the  tentUive  paper  to  come  in  contact  aith.  In  laying  them 
OD  considerable  care  and  judgment  ahoiUd  be  exercised,  so  as  to  give  a 
proper  balance  to  the  poaition  and  proportion  to  the  print.  CChe  prin- 
cipal faults  that  oooar  in  laying  these  medallions  and  arch-topa  on  the 
negative  for  printing  are — 1.  The  head  is  apt  to  be  too  high  np  or  too 
low  down  in  the  medaltiou  or  arch-top.  2.  The  body  looks  as  though 
it  was  either  falling  backwards,  forwards,  or  sideways. 

The  nose  or  tbe  mouth,  aa  a  general  thing,  abould  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  opening,  alUiongh  this  is,  of  cc 

To  avoid  "  -        '   - 

.. „.       .for  ......  „  -     -    , 

very  little  of  a  thm  solution  of  gum-water.  I  use  it  thin  so  that  it 
it  will  readily  come  off  when  you  wish  it,  bu^  will  adhere  to  the 
netcative  without  any  trouble  or  danger  of  slipping  while  the  boards  are 
bMug  fillod.  In  case  it  does  not  come  on,  damp  the  plaoe  a  little 
with  your  tongue.  Id  sticking  the  medallion  on  to  the  negative  only 
Btisk  it  by  the  extreme  tips  of  the  two  upper  corners. 

Now,  a  print  having  been  printed  in  the  medallion,  which  we  will 
suppose  to  have  been  the  "Heathen  Chinee,"  we  will  proceed  to  shade 
the  creaoent  line  on  it.  Take  a  nice  piece  of  glass  of  suitable  size,  care 
being  taken  that  it  has  no  bad  babbles  in  it,  and  lay  the  marktd  side  of 
the  mask  on  it,  after  having  previously  wet  the  centre  of  it  with  a  little 
gum.  The  drying  should  not  be  harried  up  over  a  flams  unless  the 
paper  with  the  glass  is  under  prtteare  in  the  printing- frame,  because  it 
it  not  apt  to  dry  mootldy  unless  it  is  done  in  that  manner. 

"'  !  '  "  'eg  between  the  iurfaoe  of  the  paper  aud 
■ubbed  away  with  the  finger  before  drying 
n  the  paper  do  not  touch  a  place  larger  than  the  nul  of 
a  ueue  anger.  When  the  gum  on  the  paper  is  dry  t£e  glaaa  should  be 
eleaoed  on  both  sUes,  and  then  laid  on  the  print  that  ia  to  have  the  line 
shaded  on  it,  the  whole  of  which  ia  then  to  be  laid  on  a  flat  printing-board. 

There  is  consideTable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  side  of  the 
print  the  line  it  to  be  shtided ;  bat  the  majoritj  of  photcgrapben  agree 


that  it  ought  to  ba  on  the  aide  of  the  daA««t  part  of  the  face,  Htita 
give  brilliaocy'and  vigonr  to  tile  print  on  aeoonat  of  the  cootrsaL  Tb 
size  of  this  line  vaiie*  according  to  the  intended  size  of  the  finished  piit, 
Avoid  large  lines  on  cartet-de-vitiie  prints. 

Cn  largo  prints,  auch  as  II  x  14,  Ice,  a  proportionataly  large  tiie 
ia  wanted,  and  when  done  nicely  the  effect  is  really  besatifaL  Tit 
size  of  the  line  on  theae  prints,  II  x  14,  should  not  be  mora  Uuuow. 
fifth,  or  less  than  ona-tenth  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  wideat  part  For 
14  X  18  tbe  size  shonld  vary  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  saisA 
wide  at  the  widest  [lart.  For  imperial  cards- the  size  of  the  line  ibtdd 
be  about  one-twentioth  of  an  inch ;  and  for  the  small  cards  Uie  ng 
should  be  about  one-thirty -second  of  an  incb  wide. 

Having  determined  as  to  which  side  of  the  print  the  line  shonld  1i^ 
the  exact  place  on  the  aide  is  governed  by  the  direction  the  IJgbt  fill 
on  the  face,  and  which  is  only  ascertained  by  the  atadyinc  of  tit 
negative  or  print.  The  way  I  should  advise  the  b^inner  te  Asdettt 
crescent  line  is  aa  followa  :^I.ay  the  inside  or  mask  on  the  print  w  Ikit 
it  will  cover  oiaclly  every  ^rt  of  the  printed  picture,  leaving  onlj  tb 
white  outside  exposed,  which,  if  yon  were  to  imagine  the  medalliaiin 
arch-top  to  be  laid  exactly  on  the  print  aa  it  was  in  printing  it^  ysn  nitl 
aee  that  the  maik  Vtei  exactly  ia  ilt  omit  medatlioa  or  arci'lop  m  itdid 
!  when  it  was  cut,  aud  cunaeqaenti;  a  splendid  and  true  lii»  cia  I* 
obtained.  In  laying  the  mash  on  the  print,  always  have  the  eid  msiiid 
"U"  up  to  the  head  of  the  print,  since  the  end  marked  "H"oItte 
outside  or  medallion  was  placed  at  the  head  part  of  the  nensti'l  ii 

Srinting  the  print.  Always  bear  the  above  remark  in  mind,  sod  OMI' 
erable  anuoyanoe  in  printing  these  styles  of  prints  csn  be  ssred. 

Now,  aa  you  have  the  mask  fitted  exactly  on  the  print,  try  in  Mt 
move  to  place  the  mask  over  in  the  direction  you  have  decided  spoi 
havinE  tlw  crescent  line  to  appear.  In  moving  this  over  there  wilt  «t 
dark  une  ou  the  other  side  of  the  print,  which  should,  in  aU  ossts,  b 
e^iaetly  at  large  at  tite  intended  white  line.     Bear  this  in  mind. 

The  reason  why  you  should  be  careful  and  have  tbe  maak  plsoad  mt 
in  tbe  rieht  direction  in  one  move  ia  beoaose  yon  will  be  moR  apt  It 
have  botli  lines  alike ;  for  if  the  mask  lie  in  »  differsot  dindita 
from  what  the  outside  did  in  the  printing  the  result  would  dM  b  ■ 
good.  It  ia  for  this  reason  that  I  have  adviaed  the  b^innar  to  bar)  ^ 
mask  fit  the  print  before  he  moves  it  to  abode  the  line,  and  aliotanoi* 
it  in  one  move,  aa  this  will  f^ve  the  desinid  result  withont  fail 

The  required  shade  in  printing  the  border  of  the  print  it  ansttiDcd 
by  looking  at  the  background,  and  then  permitting  it  to  darken  a  if 
half-way  between  white  and  the  tone  of  the  background  aa  yon  eu 
judge.  Many  photographers  prefer  to  have  it  tinted  very  aligulf.  U 
the  oackgrouud  be  very  light,  then  print  the  outside  blsck. 

In  shading  the  print  never  let  the  background  and  the  bcrdir  lis  a 
the  same  shade,  for  it  will  make  the  print  appear  fiat  and  bd^ 
Failures  in  this  direction  are  as  oonmon  in  medallion  printiiig  u  w 
and  irregular  lines,  and  a  printer  who  does  not  take  oare  to  prtnU 
the  one  rarely  does  the  other,  for  they  generaUj  go  together. 

I  do  not  give  the  above  as  anything  mlirefy  nev,  but,  judging  inM 
the  verybwi,  irregularly .ahaded  medallions  and  arch-tops  that  «w  W 
often  aeen,  I  think  it  oould  l>e  adopted  by  many  with  profit. 


gtetlings  of  5orut«s. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

TBI  annual  trade  holiday  and  excursion,  under  the  auipiiw  ''  *" 
Society,  occurred  on  Thursday,  the  30th  ult.,  when  nearly  eveiy  pe*' 
graphic  eaUblishment  in  the  city  was  closed.  The  exonnioa  <istt» 
occasion  was  arranged  for  Amiafield  Park,  near  Haddington,  to  "tK( 
place  the  party,  about  eighty  in  number,  proceeded  per  rail,  ilirM(" 
S.50,  and  arriving  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.  .  < 

Amiafield  Park,  the  property  of  Lord  Eicho,  lies  about  a  nuW  «»■  " 
Haddington,  and  ia  probably  one  of  the  moat  delightful  l'*^" 
p  ion  icing  pnrpoaes,  witfainaradius  of  fifty  miles  of  tbe  city,  oosaii"* 
as  it  does,  of  a  practically  unlimited  extant  of  level,  treah,  ™"2  iS 
intersected  by  the  Tyne,  and  beautifully  shaded  by  fine  "'J  •™*j  -^ 
interlacing  branches  of  which  screened  off  Uie  hot  aon,  and  '""^Ij^ 
many  placaa  glorioaa  cathedral-like  spaces  illuminated  by  *i^^4 
relinous  Ugbt,^'  and  refreshing  as  a  refuge  from  the  scorching  »«» 
a  July  day.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Eomsay,  ^y^^ 
present  in  possession  of  the  estate,  the  well-preserved  waten  n  ^^ 
Tyne  were  thrown  open  to  those  of  the  party  whose  tastM  "7^^ 
d&ection  of  the  rod  and  line,  and  very  ahortly  after  their  »"'y*'.'ir^ 
artificial  flies  were  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  stream;  oai, 
as  could  be  learned,  the  trout  declined  to  rise.  B^aiko. 

The  landlord  of  the  George  Hotel,  who  waa  purveyor  tor  tM  "^^^ 
had  apread  the  tables  nndtr  a  few  of  the  larsMt  trsaa;  ■°;^j|^  /or 
lonobeon  signal  was  siven,  when,  by  way  ol  forti^^  '^hiat  id 
tbe  Ubonr  of  the  d^y,  foU  juatioe  waa  done  to  what  the  ■>*" 
provided.  ^     G*"? 

After  luncheon  the   assembly  was   photographed  hy    J^s  j^mi 
Campbell,   and  then  it  broke  up  into  parties  of  tvM  *^ 
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nambon,  wlto  u^ojed  *  itn^  tlii«iisli  the  gronnda  nntil  ihs  itniiu  of 
walcoma  znosio  broasbt  b»ck  moat  ol  the  younger,  and  tome  of  thoM 
who  were  yonns  only  in  ipirit,  to  the  Enjoyment  of  the  dance,  which 
wu  kept  op  with  nnnagging  Enal  till  dinner-time.  For  those  who  did 
not  care  for  dmoillg  tevenl  eamothad  been  provided;  and  ao  all  "went 
merry  aa  a  marriage  bell"  till  dinner  wu  uuioano«d,  when  what  might 
be  called  the  "  heavy  "  bneiDeBa  of  the  day  commenced. 

Mr.  Tbomaa  Knox,  J.P.,  who,  along  with  hia  wife,  had  honoured  the 
company  by  his  preieace,  woa,  ia  tba  unavoidable  abaenoe  of  the 
President,  enthiuiaetically  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Colin  Sinclair, 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  acted  aa  croapier.  The  dinner  arrangements, 
wbich  redsoted  much  credit  on  Mr.  Stevenaon,  the  pnrreyor,  were 
eminently  astiefactotT  and  tboroagbly  laccaBifoli  and,  aa  loon  aa  the 
lattle  of  bnivea  and  forlu  bad  somewhat  snbeided, 

Tba  Chaikmam  rose,  and  said  that  he  knew  that  they  were  all 
aniioos  to  be  again  np  and  doing,  and  therefore  he  would  not  detain 
them  with  long  ipeechei.  There  were,  however,  three  toaata  whicl^ 
tke^  could  not  leave  the  table  without  hoaoQriiig.  The  Gnt,  aa  loya^ 
anbjBcIa  of  the  beat  and  most  beloved  of  Qaeeni,  was  of  ooniee  that  of 
the  Qaeen  heraalf,  which  he  knew  would  be  reaponded  to  right  loyally. 

After  the  too*  t  had  been  dnly  honoured  the  national  anthem  waa  aung 
in  a  way  only  done  under  similar  dreamatancet. 

The  Chairmim  siid  the  neit  toast  waa,  of  oosrte,  the  tout  of  the 
itky—"  Prosperity  to  the  Edinburgh  Photographio  Society."  Although 
he  had  now  for  a  oumber  of  years  been  a  member  of  the  Society,  hi« 
numerous  engagements,  both  public  and  private,  had  hitherto  preventiKl 
hia  joining  themambera  in  their  annual  excursion;  bntontbia  occasion, 
when  he  rscaived  the  "  billet,"  he  found  that  he  waa  free  for  the  day, 
and  at  once  reeolved  to  come,  and  he  waa  heartily  glad  that  he  had 
done  BO,  The  sight  before  him  was  one  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  He 
did  not  env7  the  man  irho  oould  look  unmoved  ou  such  a  large  number 
of  happy  faces — faces  made  happy  by  the  innocent  enjoyment  of 
hwlthfnl  exercise  and  happy  asaociation  under  heaven  a  glorious 
canopy,  and  amidat  nature's  most  besntiCnl  works.  To  bim  auch  a 
scene  waa  a  noble  teacher,  sialtiug  the  conception*  and  purifying  the 
beatt,  briosiDg  them  more  and  more  into  laving  harmony  with  human 
nature,  and  so  into  closer  oommnnioa  with  its  great  Author.  He 
thonght  the  Committee  had  aonuselled  wisely  in  recommending  Had- 
dington to  be  the  acene  of  the  excursion  this  year.  Haddington  waa 
reaUy  elasaia  ground,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term — in  the  sense 
that  it  bad  produoed  many  men  who  had  made  their  mark  in  the  world, 
tnd  of  whom  any  couatry  might  well  ba  prond.  He  would  not  detain 
them  by  going  over  a  list  of  thoae  men,  but  he  could  not  ait  down 
without  mentioning  one — the  greatest  of  living  Scotchmen — Thomas 
CaHyle,  tha  Chelae*  prophet,  perhaps  the  nobleet  thinker  and  most 
powerful  writer  of  that  <ir  anv  other  age.  It  waa  ^et  fresh  in  their 
minda  that,  while  he  waa  with  Uiem  in  Sootland  receiving  all  the  hononrs 
that  it  waa  possible  for  them  to  beatow,  the  hand  of  death  waa,  in  the 
myiterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  permitted  to  strike  down  her 
who  had  be«n  long  bis  stay  and  helpmate,  and  cast  a  ahadow  on  hia 
noble  life  never  to  be  altogether  removed.  Those  of  tbem  who,  on 
their  way  to  the  park,  paid  a  passing  visit  to  the  cathedral,  as  they 
stood  beeide  the  grave  of  that  loved  one,  and  read  the  simple  but 
touching  ioscription  which  told  almost  a  life's  history  in  a  few  words, 
moit  have  felt  it  difficnlt  to  restrain  tha  teara  which,  under  sach 
dronmstances,  oome  unbidden,  bat  hardly  unwelcome,  to  the  eyes  of  all 
whose  hearta  were  in  sympathetio  union  with  their  fellow-men.  Those 
present  who  were  not  members  of  the  Bdinburgh  Photographic  Society 
owed  a  deep  debt  of  gntituda  to  that  body  for  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  enjoying  at  least  one  glorious  day  in  the  year,  (hi  the 
'    ""ley  who 


other  band,  they  n 


0  were  membns  felt  hardly  less  indebted  t 


went  BO  far  to  ensure  success.     Let  them,  then,  unite  tbi 

three  ringing  obeera  in  wishing  continued  prosperity  to  the  Edinburgh 

Fbotographm  Sooiety. 

WhMi  the  enthusiasm  had  lomewhat  subsided,  at  the  request  of  the 
company  the  Chairman  sus  "  Scotland  yet." 

The  Cbaibmah  then  said  there  was  just  one  more  toast  wbich  they 
must  not  forget— the  health  of  their  two  Secretaries,  Mr.  Colin  Sinclair 
and  Dr.  John  NiooL  He  need  not  aay  who  they  were,  and  what  they 
had  done  for  the  Society.  Their  nuue*  were,  amongst  the  membere  at 
least,  household  worda,  and  therefore  there  waa  no  need  to  say  anything 
in  commendation  of  the  toast.  The  auccess  of  aocietiea  generally,  and 
the  tnaoeea  of,excursiona  especially,  depended  almoat  entirely  on  the 
secretaries ;  and  the  saoceu  of  that  da^,  m  well  at  all  their  previous 
snooesses  in  the  same  direction,  showed  in  an  nnmistakalile  maiuier  that 
they  were  the  right  men  in  the  right  places. 

when  the  toast  bad  been  duly  honoured. 

Dr.  NiooL  said,  in  reply,  that,  although  the  offleei  of  Searetuy  and 
ConespoikdiBg  Secretary  were  by  no  means  sinecures,  the  salwies 
atUohad  w«M  mon  than  sufficient  reward.  To  have  a  hand,  and  a 
toltfably  larn  hand  too,  in  the  management  of  a  Society  of  nearly 
three  hnndred  member*,  which  had  (or  well-nigh  Sftaeu  yean  done  its 
fair  share  of  good  work,  and  in  which,  from  Snt  to  1>*^  there  had 
never  been  a  jarring  note  or  even  trifling  misnndentaiiding  between 
•ny  of  it«  tnemben,  was,  he  humbly  thought,  •omething  to  be  praad 


of ;  and  when  he  looked  down  the  table  ftt  the  happy  pMty  in  the 
fulleat  enjoyment  of  their  annual  holiday,  he  was  sun  ha  could  speak 
for  Mr.  Sinclair,  as  well  aa  for  himself,  when  he  said  that  such  a  sight 
would  amply  reward  them  for  any  labour  they  could  possibly  bcetow  on 
the  business  of  the  Society.  He  concluded  by  moving  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  enthosiutically  responded  to. 

Mr.  Shall  then  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Ladies  ;"  and 

Mr.  DoBlE  humoroualy  responded  to  the  toast. 

The  party  then  returned  to  enjoy  either  dance  or  game  as  auited  their 
fuocy.  Shortly  before  seven  o'clock  the  signal  for  assemblina  waa  given, 
and  the  glee  party  of  Messrs.  Bosa  and  Fringle'a  eatabhahment,  ti 
whoBO  musical  abUity  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak, 
favoured  the  oompRny  with  some  excellent  concerted  music  and  solos ; 
after  which  three  cheen  were  given  for  Mr.  Ramsay,  through  whose 
liberaUty  access  to  the  gronnds  had  been  obtained,  and  the  homeward 
manh  was  commenced.  The  P>rty  left  Haddington  st  7.30  and  arrived 
in  Edinburgh  an  hour  later,  highly  delighted  with  the  day's  proceed- 
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A  Labgb  PHcnoPOLTCHRouE  BY  M.  ViDAL. — Tbb  Dust  Process. — 
The  Yellowstonb  Eboion.— Welsh  Scemebv.— Fkbhch  Batbino 

COSTUHB. 

AiTBB  on  absence  of  four  months  I  am  once  more  addressing  the  reodera 
of  thia  Journal  from  my  old  home  in  Srittany.  The  first  object  that 
met  my  eye  on  retoming  to  my  long-deserted  aabm  was  a  bandsoma 
present  from  M.  L4on  Vidal,  vii.,  a  large  photopolychrome,  done  by 
himself  by  his  new  proceas — a  really  marvellous  production,  not  merely 
*  a  new  and  siagular  method  of  printing  in  pigments, 
abstract  merits.  It  i*  a  copy  of  a  painting  by  Carl 
Hnller,  and  has  not  ft  fault  which  I  can  discover.  It  is  as  beautifully 
finished  in  every  respect  u  ft  copy  in  colonn  can  be,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  desire.  It  mesaurea  about  10  x  8,  and  containa  three  Ggurea  with  ft 
landscape  background.  The  subject — possibly  Fatul  OTid  Margxurite — 
does  not  clearly  explun  itself— at  any  rate  not 'to  my  dull  apprehen- 
sion; but  one  of  the  figure*,  who  ia  a  gay  knight  with  a  sword  and 
cloak,  appear*  to  be  doing  the  agreeable  to  a  yonug  lady  of  angelic 
beauty,  and  penuading  her  to  flee  with  him,  which  she  seems  half 
inclined  to  do,  whilst  another  young  lady  of  equally  angelic  pre- 
tensions is  looking  on,  and  holding  up  one  of  her  gloved  hands  in 
amazement,  whilst  in  the  other  she  carries  a  highly- ornamented 
pitcher.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  snow  npon  the  landscape,  and  an  old 
castle  gate  in  the  backgnund,  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it.  The 
coloan  are  "neat  bat  not  gaudy,"  and  the  result  ia  nothing  short  of  ft 
great  success.  In  a  letter  received  lately  from  M.  Vidal  he  tells  me 
that  he  is  introducing  improvements  in  his  process  every  day,  and  ia 
succeeding  to  his  hearf  *  content.  From  Ait  point  of  view  there  seems 
to  be  every  probability  that  the  process  will  one  day  b«  a  great  com- 
menial  snccei*. 

The  editor  of  the  BiilUlin  of  the  Photographio  Society  of  France  states 
that  a  proof  sent  to  him  by  M.  Vidal,  too  late  for  exhibition  at  the  last 
meeting,  proves  that  he  has  mode  great  progress  in  hia  procesa  since 
the  date  of  the  specimena  which  he  sent  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Falaia 
de  rindustrie,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  medal. 

It  appeare  that  the  Photogrephic  Sooiety  of  Vienna  awarded,  in 
February  last,  a  gold  medal  to  M.  Obemstter  for  bis  blacklead  process. 
M.  Geymet  haa  protested  against  this,  and  has  proved  that  the  same 
procei*  waa  demonatrated  by  himself  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Society 
In  1872,  and  was  published  in  the  some  year  in  hi*  TraUi  dt  Photo- 
lUhographie.  This  is  tree  enough,  for  I  have  hi*  work  before  me ;  but 
he  must  c«member  that  the  prineiple  of  the  proces*  was  discovered  by 
M.  Gamier  many  year*  prior  to  the  date  named. 

It  has  been  proved  that  if  ft  sheet  of  paper  be  immened  in  on  ammo- 
niftcat  solution  of  oopper  (Schweitzer's  liquid)  it  becomes,  when  dry, 
impervious  to  water;  and  if  several  such  sheet*  b«  immersed,  dried, 
and  then  rolled  together  in  a  preas,  they  form  a  sort  of  waterproof  oard- 
boaid,  of  which  cameras,  lens- mountings,  tc,  might  be  made. 

When  to  go  with  the  oamerft  is  just  now  ft  subject  under  considerm- 
tion  with  many  reader*.  Should  any  one  of  them  feel  disposed  to 
embark  professionally  on  aa  important  phot<^rapluc  exonrsion  by  which, 
perhapa,  some  thousands  of  pounds  may  be  made,  I  would  refer  him 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  CAamAere'* 
Jonmat  oa  the  wonden  of  tha  Yellowstone  region — ft  part  of  the 
world  amongst  the  Bocky  Monntftin*  of  North  Amerioft  lAiah  hia 
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only'jntt  bacome  known  to  explorsn,  and  which  «e«mt  to  ftbotud 
with  the  moat  m&gniScant  mbjecta  for  the  camera.  But  for  the 
beiieQt  of  mora  humble  toariita,  who  hare,  perhspe,  onl^  a  few 
weeks  at  their  diapoaal  for  a  holiday  trip,  aa  a  relaxation  from  the 
■tern.er  oarea  of  life,  I  will  ventnra  to  offer  a  few  words  in  faToar  of 
a  part  of  our  own  beaatifol  iiland  which  I  have  jnet  Tinted,  namely, 
North  Wales ;  and  will  fill  the  remainder  of  thii  letter  with  a  log  of 
my  own  trip  home  by  the  above  route  from  Cheater,  for  there  ig 
nothing  like  writing  fromone'a  own  practical  experience  andobaerTation. 
His  just  a  week  linoe  1  left  Cheater  by  the  Hve  p.m.  train  for  Car- 
narvon, the  route  lying  along  the  edge  of  the  tea  nearly  the  whole 
diatance,  and  being  probably  the  [Nrettieat  line  of  railway  in  England. 

My  fellow-traraltera  consisted  of  three  Welshmen,  who  were  oon- 
versing  in  the  "lingo"  of  tbe  ancient  Britons,  and  were  uncommonly 
merry,  and  a  yoang  Boglishman,  who  seemed  to  bs  bowed  down  with 
fatigue  and  dejection.  This  went  on  until  we  reached  Abergele,  where 
the  Welshmen  got  out,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my  jaded  companion. 
And  now  I  was  doomed  to  witness  a  proof  of  tbe  infinite  value  of 
pbotographio  portraiture ;  for  presently  this  poor  young  fellow  pulled 
out  oE  his  pocket  a  carte  de  vitUe,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  dirty  paper, 
and  after  looking  at  it  for  a  minute  or  two  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  ! 
Of  conrse  I  interposed  with  some  sympathetio  remark,  which  elicited 
from  him  a  full  explanation  of  the  cause  ot  his  giief.  He  handed  to 
me  the  carfe  de  vaite — a  miserable  one,  badly  coloured — and  told  me 
that  it  was  a  portrait  of  his  yonng  wife,  to  whoin  be  had  only  been 
married  foar  montba ;  that  she  hod  died  saddeuly  in  Ireland  whilst  he 
was  in  Berlin  ;  that  he  had  raceired  a  telegram  of  tbe  event,  and  had 
been  travelling  night  and  day  to  be  present  at  her  funeral.  That  dirty, 
tear.bedewed,  fading,  miserably-coloured  paper  carle — taken  by  a  tenth  • 
rate  photographer  at  some  little  watering-place  dnring  their  honeymoon 
—  v/BM  all  that  remained  to  him  as  a  portrait  of  the  deceased.  The 
moral  of  this  Lttle  tale  is  obvious  enongh.  What  would  that  poor 
heart-broken  young  fellow  not  give  noto  for  a  good  glass  positive  or 
dagoerreotype  of  bis  wife,  taken  by  a  Grst-rate  artist,  and  enclosed  in 
a  suitable  case  >  Or,  better  still,  perhaps — since  he  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  coloar — for  a  carbon  print  upon  glass,  coloured  on  tbe  principle 
of  neHeo-peinlvre  f  The  longer  I  live,  ^nd  the  more  I  see  of  the  world, 
its  rapid  changes,  and  its  domestic  griefs,  the  more  convinced  I  become 
that  next  in  value  to  the  abaolute  necessaries  of  life,  are  good,  per- 
manent, untouched  photographia  portraits  of  those  we  love ;  but  let 
them  be  good  at  any  ooat.  Are  paper  portraits  quite  satisfactory  from 
this  point  of  view!  If  not,  it  is  worth  While  to  consider  wbat  is  the 
beat  substitute  for  them.  The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  art,  or 
mere  picture-making,  as  of  technical  excellence  and  perfect  resemblance 
combined  with  durability.  In  fact,  there  should  be  a  good  family 
portrait  gallery  in  every  home,  renewed  from  year  to  year;  for  do  we 
not  all  ohange  in  the  most  marvellous  fashion !  I  met  the  other  day  at 
a  dinner-party  an  old  pbotographio  friend  with  wfaoA  I  had  worked 
for  a  week  at  bis  own  home  about  sixteen  years  ago,  but  hod  not  seen 
since,  and  we  did  not  recognise  each  other  in  the  least,  and  had  to  be 
formally  introduced  1'  Photography  alone  can  teach  us  how  much  we 
ohange  from  year  to  year,  and  it  alone  can  furnish  ns  with  truthful 
(otuvaari  of  those  whom  we  love  and  esteem.  This  being  the  case, 
then  can  hardly  be  a  more  important  serial  problem  to  solve  than  bow 
to'  take  the  best  pbotographio  portrait 

The  toariat  most  eschew  Colwyn,  Penmoen-mawr,  Llandodno,  and 
all  such  fashionable  resorts,  where  nature  has  been  tortured  into 
uglinen  by  civilisation,  and  torn  off  into  the  wilder  districts,  where  he 
will  find  ample  work  for  the  camera.  At  Conway  one  catohea  a  peep 
of  a  pretty  little  river,  which  can  be  ascended  in  a  small  steamer,  and 
takes  yon  into  the  very  heart  of  Snowdonia  and  that  fine  monntsinous 
ref^on.  And  let  not  the  tourist  be  discouraged  by  supposing  that 
Wales  has  been  already  "  done  to  death  "  by  photographers.  After 
looking  over  large  oolleotions  of  Welsh  photographs  by  Bedford,  Frith, 
and  other  topping  men,  I  still  think  that  much,  very  mach,  remuna 
yet  to  be  done,  and  that  perfection  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  a  very 
long  way.  At  Carnarvon  the  tourist  should  turn  his  back  upon  the 
■mart  vUIas  and  hotels  near  the  railway  station,  and  give  the  rein  to 
hia  more  artistia.iastinota,  which  will  lead  him  atraight  through  the 
town  to  the  little  Anglesey  inn,  by  the  old  osstle,  at  the  harbour  mouth, 
where  he  will  find  a  dvil  landlady,  a  clean  bed,  and  all  other  reasonable 
eomforts,  at  a  most  reasonable  rate. 

Bat  let  bim  not  pass  the  Uenai  Bridge  station,  but  spend  an  honr  or 
two,  as  I  did,  on  the  beaoh  between  the  raspension  and  tnbnlai  bridges, 
whsM  lu  will  and  a  lubjeot  or  two  well  worUiy  of  his  camera. 


Bnt  the  finest  beach  and  coast  scenery  in  Wales  is  thAt  frtAn  PwUIid 
(pronounced  "Pootheli,"  not  "Pnzzle-the-deil,"  as  some  one  an^^eirted) 
to  Aberdaron,  along  the  southern  side  of  Carnarvonshire.  Here  yon 
are  at  least  beyond  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  and  may  amnke  tha 
pipe  of  peace  in  the  shadow  of  contentment,  for  railways  have  oome  to 
on  end.  Bat  it  is  worth  going  to  see  the  little  toy  line  from  Portamidoa 
to  Featiniog,  which  has  only  a  two-feet  gauge,  and  winds  np  the  naonn- 
tain  like  the  letter  S,  with  a  gradient  of  about  one  in  a  hundred.  Tbey 
say  that  in  places  It  winds  qo  much  that  the  guard  in  the  last  van  can 
light  bis  pipe  at  the  engine  fire  J 

Welsh  scenery  is  rather  beautiful  than  grand.  The  mountaiiu  am 
great  lumping  monnda  which  an  active  yonng  fellow  may  ran  up  on  ona 
side  and  down  on  the  other  to  give  himself  on  appetite  for  breaUaoL 
Once  in  my  palmy  day*  J  walked  over  the  mountains  from  Bangor  to 
^lonberis  to  luncheon,  and  thence  up  and  down  9nowdon  before  dinner. 
Vastly  different  from  all  this  are  the  Matterhorn,  the  Jnng  Fn.n,  and 
Monte  Rosa,  tbe  peaks  of  which  ore  to  most  ordinary  mortals  aa 
ioacoeasible  as  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  Bat  photography  seems  to 
deal  more  genially  with  the  beantifol  than  with  the  sublime — for  'wluuh 
we  appear  to  want  quite  a  new  set  of  applianoee,  to  be  discussed  when 
the  proper  time  arrives. 

Leaving  Wales  I  turned  my  steps  homewards  old  Sontbompton,  and 
thought  the  whole  route  through  Old  England  extremely  tame.  At 
Banbury  a  brother  of  the  blaok  art  got  into  the  carriage,  with,  two 
boxes  of  negatives.  We  hod  a  long  chat  about  photography,  in  which 
be  treated  me  as  one  of  the  "know-nothings,"  and  smiled  at  some  of  my 
wisest  succgestions ;  but  most  when  I  asked  himif  be  worked  with  tbe 
new  emulsion  process  upon  dry  plates.  He  hod  been  taking  views  of  a 
large  educational  Establishmeut,  portraits  of  the  pupSs,  &c.,  in  groups. 
Some  prints  of  these  which  he  showed  me  were  very  good.  He  lives  at 
Croydon,  and  is  a  zealous  member  of  the  fire-brigade  at  that  place. 
Evidently  patting  out  fires  was  as  much  a  hobby  with  this  gentl«lttan 
OS  coating  and  developing  wet  plates. 

At  Oxford  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
gang  of  card-sharpeis,  whose  attempts  to  inveigle  us  into  betting  Upon 
"le  "knave  of  hearts"  were  as  amusing  as  they  were  transparent. 

From  Southampton  to  St.  Malo  was  bat  s  thirteen  honis'  passage, 
and  I  found  myself  in  another  climate  and  onotiier  world — a  olimats  oil 
glare  and  beat,  and  a  world  all  gaiety  and  politeness.  The  traositioa  is 
really  remarkable.  The  tide  was  coming  up,'  and  I  spent  a  oonple  of 
hours  upon  the  beach  amongst  the  bathing  machines  and  the  bathers^' 

most  amusing  scene.  Men  aud  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  in  tunics 
and  trousers,  with  bare  arms  and  legs,  romping  together  in  the  water — 
and  many  of  these  form  the  (lite  of  Parisian  society.  I  could  not  help 
remarking  how  pretty  the  young  girla  looked  in  their  bathing  ocstmne, 
with  their  hair  flowing  down  their  shaalden,  and  thonght  how  ■  ■  jolly  " 
it  woold  be  to  photograph  them.  Why  do  women  and  girls  persist  in 
wearing  long  dresses  and  ugly  bonnets,  when  tbe  linea  of  their  pretty 
figures  are  set  oS  to  so  much  greater  advantage  in  the  kind  of  costume 
which  I  describe  T  and  why  do  they  dress  their  hair  so  hideously  T  1 
talked  all  thii  over  with  my  friend  Mdvins,  at  Rennes,  as  I  paaaed 
through  and  spent  on  boar  with  him,  and  suggested  to  him  that,  aa  he 
has  now  got  a  studio  at  St.  Malo  during  the  season,  he  should  persuade 
bis  fur  sitters  to  be  taken  in  their  bathing-dress,  if  only  by  way  of 
oontraat  to  their  Parisian  coatuine ;  but  he  shook  his  head  gravely  and 
declared  it  would  not  do.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  Adam-Salomon 
would  try  it,  and  set  the  fashion.  Try  it  yourself,  dear  reader,  and 
when  yon  return  from  the  seaside  studio  to  the  London  one,  in 
November,  with  your  pocket  full  of  bank-notes,  thank  me  for  the 
valaable  bint  I  am  now  giving  you.  But  you  must  go  to  a  Frauk 
watering-place;  for  women  bathe  in  socks  in  England,  and  not  in 
pretty  tonics  and  trousers. 

And  yet  friend  M^viae  is  a  great  patron  of  novelties.  I  found  him 
in  raptures  with  the  rotary  bumisbsr^ — a  French  one,  for  cabinet  aiaa — 
and  we  bnmished  some  earfet  together.  They  were  first  mbbad  ovas 
with  alcohol  containing  a  little  soap,  then  dried,  put  upon  tbe  hot  pEata, 
and  passed  through  the  machine.  It  is  rather  a  delicate  operation,  and 
only  neat  and  careful  operatois  can  succeed  with  it,  dlnmay  fdlowa 
bMug  sure  to  come  to  grief. 

I  found  him,  also,  cntting  out  ovals  with  a  tittle  steal  wheel,  and  cntting 
glass  with  the  some  kind  of  instrument  instead  ot  with  a  dinmeod. 

He  is  greatly  in  love  with  the  Lambeitype  mode  of  enlarging,  and 
sends  his  negatives  to  M.  Lidbert  to  be  done.  I  saw  a  s]^endid 
specimen  ot  the  process.  The  enlarged  print  is  not  retouohed  at  >1^ 
but  only  the  negative;  attd  the  mode  of  doing  that  U  a  WCNt    Ua 
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potitira  from  whioh  the  enUrged  negktiva  is  taken  it  printed  in  oorboii 
upon  glM*.  For  thoea  who  li^e  pretty  and  flattered  portraita  all  these 
dodges  are  mo*t  TJtlDable,  and  bring  griit  to  the  mill  of  the  photographer- 
I  have  JQit  reoeived  a  vUit  from  the  Profeuor  of  Geometry  ab  the 
ooU^o  here,  who  haa  cooanlted  me  on  the  sabjeot  of  pnbliihiag,  with 
the  aid  of  photography,  a  seriea  of  aboat  200  original  deaigna  which  he 
hai  made  for  eoloured  windowe,  in  geometrioal  pattern!.  He  wanti  to 
know  whether  there  ie  any  cheaper  proceu  than  ordinary  engraving  foi 
oof^ing  these  deiigat.  They  measure  about  8x3,  and  are  most 
dsiboimtely  liaiahed.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  perfection  aa  mechanical 
drawingi.  The  question  ia  whether  any  proceu  of  photolithography  or 
belio-engraring  would  render  the  lines  aa  fine  and  as  sharp  as  in  the 
original,  and  at  what  price  about  200  proofs  from  each  plate  could  be 
delivered.  Can  any  of  my  readers  kindly  give  me  an  answer  to  these 
questions  !  The  answer  will  have  an  interest  for  many  oE  us,  since  it 
will  decide  how  far  the  preaeat  pro«ws«es  of  photography  in  fatty  inks 
■re  aTailable  for  a  oommercial  purpose  such  as  is  intended. 

Thft  Photographio  Society  of  France  haa  now  held  its  last  meeting  for 
the  MMOQ,  and  will  not  meet  again  until  November. 

U.  Pnttemans  ia  aboat  to  try  his  baod  at  the  process  of  iteSiw-pfiaturt 
npon  glass,  the  prints  being  in  carbon,  as  I  suggested  same  weeks  ago 
both  ia  this  Journal  and  in  the  Moniteur.  Thohas  Sottok,  B.  A. 

JttdoR,  Jvls  31,  1874. 

ON  BLUREING  AND  HALATION  IN  BEOMIDB  PLATES. 

To  the  Bditobh. 
OBKTLBUtti, — Parochial  work  haa  presented  my  sooner  sending  the 
present  communication  on  blurring  and  halation.  Before  I  enter 
directly  upon  these  phenomena,  permit  me  brieQy  to  refer  to  some 
remarks  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Qongh  and  yoorsslTea  hare  made  on  my 
former  statements. 

Mr.  Gougb  somewhat  superciliously  puts  aside  my  oonoluaioiM  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  bromide  plates  containing  a  large  excess  of  silver 
may  be  put  directly,  and  nnwasbed,  into  a  preservative  of  beer  and 
pyro.  by  the  remark  that  beer  always  containa  chloride  of  sodium, 
whicb  neatndises  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  so  ocoounts  for  the  plate 
and  beer  both  retaining  their  brighloesa.  1  do  not  know  where  Mr. 
GoQghgeta  hia  beer;  but  I  cauoot  detect  aoy  salt  in  mine,  as  I  should 
eertain^  have  done  the  moment  my  plate  got  into  it.  He  onght,  how- 
ever, to  have  noticed  that  1  included  Coloael  Woitley'a  preservative, 
whicb  contains  no  aalt;  and  I  have  siuoe  pat  the  plates  into  mere  pyro. 
and  water  witbdnt  any  discolouration.  Alter  two  orCbree  dozen  plates 
have  been  pat  into  the  beer  preservative  the  colour  will  darken  next 
day,  owing  to  tannin  and  pyro. — not,  certainly,  to  chloride  of  aodium. 
We  ought  to  give  one  another  credit  lor  common  sense. 

Tonr  own  obaervation  ariaee  from  my  brevity  in  atating  the  facta.  I 
said  I  had  never  had  occasion  to  back  my  plates  aince  I  put  yellow 
papet  behind  ;  and  you  remarked  that  nnless  the  paper  were  in  actual 
contact  with  the  serface  of  the  glass  it  could  not  correct  tbe  effect  of 
the  ivbite  light  reflected  from  tbe  back.  Now,  that  suppoees  that  it  is 
the  reflection  from  tbe  back  of  tbe  glass,  and  not  from  the  substance 
placed  behiad  it,  which  causes  blurriog.  But  that  ia  eiaclty  the  point  in 
question.  Let  ua  tint  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  "blurriag" 
and  "halation"  are.  I  call  them  two  qnite  different  things.  Byblurring 
1  onderstaod  •  general  fogging,  more  especially  about  the  centre  of  tbe 
piotnre  where  the  light  is  bright.  By  halation  I  understand  that 
peculiar,  strong  fog,  sometimes  amounting  to  solsrisation  of  light, 
which  generally  obscures  the  edges  of  every  bright  opeaing  into  a  dark 
room,  valley,  grove  of  trees,  j^.  Thia  latter  phenomenon,  1  greatly 
fear,  oan  never  be  prevented.  1  have  fonnd  it  just  as  strong  in  the 
Liverpool  plates,  which  are  backed  enoogh  for  anything,  as  m  mine 
without  any  backing.  I  believe  it  to  he  dependent  on  the  waves  of 
light  themaelrea,  WMn,  like  waves  of  water  coming  through  a  narrow 
sluice,  they  expand  directly  they  are  through'' — at  all  eveala,  backing 
doe*  not  atop  it. 

Bdt,  as  regards  blurring :  I  have  long  been  of  opini< 
owing  to  any  reflection  from  tbe  back,  but  either  from  imperfect 
transparency  in  the  lens  itself  when  too  large  a  stop  is  naed,  or  from 
nflection  Jrom  the  opaque  back  placed  between  the  plates,  which, 
even  when  aa  black  as  you  can  make  it,  reflects  a  good  deal  of 
white  diffiutd  light.  It  haa  occurred  to  me,  mora  than  once,  tfaat 
any  reflection  there  may  he  from  the  back  ought  not  to  take  the 
shape  of  blurring,  but  of  a  phantom  image,  doubling  tbe  lines, 
nearly  coincident  with  the  primary  image  at  the  centre,  but  diverging 
more  and  more  towards  the  extremities  of  tbe  plates  aa  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflection  increase  ;  that  is,  auppoaing  the  emul- 
sion ooating  to  be  eery  tratupartnt.  But  if  tbe  emulsion  coating  be 
■nfficiently  opaqae  to  receive  a  viaible  image,  like  ground  glass,  then  a 
' k  ought     ._".■.        ' '       . 

iDepttostalM 


I  will  leave  yon  to  ji 

mental— I  took — 1.  A 

any  backing,  bnt  witl   , 

ing,  with  uAtfe  paper  behind  it 

back  (by  Liebiffs  process),  to  briyltt  that  no  looking-glatg  eould  lurpat* 

it.     Pictures  were  taken  and  devdoped  with  the  same  stop  and  exposure 

upon  all  these.     The  results  were  a*  follow  :— 

Between  1  and  2  I  could  discern  no  difference  ;  there  was  no  tr*ee  of 
blurring  in  either.  3  was  entirely  blurred  in  all  tbe  high  lights  ;  every- 
thing at  all  near'  the  sky  line  was  obliterated  by  fog.  But  the  residt 
In  tbe  case  of  Na.4  surprised  me  immeniely.  TlitrevxxMnotthtttiqlitttt 
trace  of  Jog  nor  of  doiAle  image  in  any  pari  of  the  pieturel  Bvery 
line  in  the  image  was  perfectly  sharp  and  clear,  and  very  madt 
Mttiui^ed.  Only  the  akv  was  eo  over-expoted  a»  to  bt  very  tramparaU 
and  difficult  to  intensity.  Now,  I  do  think  this  experiment  is 
conclusive.  The  white  paper  reflected  back  diS'used  light,  and 
'ery  greatly  tbe  blurring  effect;  whereas  the  silvered 
.  y  reflected  back  the  imu^  on  the  coated  surface,  bjr 
direct  rays,  perpendicular  to  each  surface,  and  so  intensified  every 
bright  line.  As  regards  the  emulsion  surface  it  was  moderately 
transparent — perha^  as  much  so  as  ordinary  ground  glass. 

It  will  be  easily  seei(  that  tbe  sky  wonld  receive  nearly  double  it* 
usual  degree  of  light  from  the  bright  reflection  from  the  back  looking- 
glass  ;  still,  1  assure  you,  the  line  next  to  it,  which  was  the  roof  of  a 
urge  house,  was  as  sharp  and  clean  as  1  ever  saw  one  1  So  much  for 
blurring. 

With  respect  to  halation,  I  have  never  been  able  to  prevent  it.  The 
light  coming  through  a  window  when  taking  an  interior,  the  glars 
through  small  clear  openings  in  dark  foliage,  the  glittering  fissure 
through  which  a  waterull  comes  into  a  dark  ravine,  or  even  tbe  tight 
coming  over  the  top  of  a  mountain  into  a  gloomy  valley,  like  the 
Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  Killarney,  will  always  produce  halation,  baok 
your  picture  aa  you  will ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  renilt  of 
reflection  at  all,  bnt  in  the  very  nature  of  the  bnrat  of  light  itself. 
Indeed  I  fancy  our  own  eyes  detect  it  in  the  acenery  aa  much  as  the 
camera  depicts  it  in  the  phott^raph. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Hilgay  Hectory,  July  30,  1874.  St.  Vjbcbst  BtMtMY. 

P.3. — Mr.  8 tiUman's  discovery  of  a  keeping,  rapid  emulsion,  which 
needs  no  preservative,  and  gives  a  clear,  dense  image,  will  prove  indeed 
an  invaluahle  addition  to  photography.  I  will  certainly  try  it;  but  I 
can  hardly  imagine  any  dry  platea  beating  those  of  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  especi^y  aa  regards  rapidity  and  haf/'-lont, — St.  V.  B. 


from  toucbiug,  an  iudia-rubber  ring  slipped  over  each  end,  and  we  found 
that  where  tlie  rubber  band  bad  touched  the  plate  a  mark  of  fog  . 
appeared,  and  that  a  profuse  crop  of  Spots  were  thrown  off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  rubber  to  tbe  distance  of  about  half-anthch  from  the  ring;.  In 
all  oUiur  parts  qf  the  plate  the  development  was  perfect  and  briUiant. 
I  know  of  only  one  kind  of  rubber  that  should  be  used  in  connection 
with  sensitive  films,  and  that  is  the  pure  india-rubber  sold  by  Measn. 
Bouch  and  Co. ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  use  triangular-shaped 

It  should^o  be  remembered  that  if  plate*  are  to  remain  in  water 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  the  water  mast  be  unusually  pure  to  start  with. 
However  pure  the  water  may  be,  ia  very  few  days  (at  this  time  of  year 
— rs  particularly)  animal  and  vegetable  life  will  begin  to  be  developed 
it,  and  in  this  way  spots  will  certaioly  be  oaused. — 1  am,  youra,  so., 
touiyii  NoUK,  Grow  End-road,  N.  W.,  H.  Stdait  Woktuiv. 


Boidya 


A  agv.it  4,  1 


bright  baok  onght  merely  to  reflect  this  image  directly  back,  line  for 
line,  and  so  to  Mensj/v  tbe  image.     In  order  to  set  thia  question  at  reat 


STAINS. 
To  the  EDIT0B3. 

GiHTLBHii',— Can  yon  help  me  to  a  solvent  of  freshly-formed  alka- 
line developer  atainaT  I  wish  todevelopeout  of  doori  with  a  minimum 
of  water,  and  lind  that  one  ounce  of  water  to  each  7^  x  41  plate  it 
sufficient  provided  I  could  remove  the  stains  of  the  developer  in  the 
eventog  before  fixing  the  plates. 

To  begin  with  :  I  pour  an  ounce  oF  water  from  a  bottle  into  a  small 
wooden  uiah  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  plate  (a  moist  one,  though 
I  see  no  reason  why  some  dry  ones  should  nob  answer  as  well),  which 
ia  then  rinsed  in  the  former,  and  the  water  ia  poured  by  one  corner 
into  a  developing  cup.  Some  pyro.  aolution  being  added  to  it,  the 
plate  is  taken  out  ol  uie  tray,  and  the  development  oommencea.  Am- 
monia is  also  added  after  a  mmute  or  so ;  bromide  does  not  aeem  to  be 
often  required.  After  development  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glyosriiM 
and  water  is  poured  over  the  plate,  whioh  is  then  placed  in  a  plat«-box 
with  a  view  to  fi'xinK  it  tn  the  evening. 

However,  I  And  that  stains  are  the  consequence  of  this  method ;  and 
I  now  wish  to  hear  of  a  aolution  that  will  remove  theae  itaina,  and  yet 
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not  injare  the  negatire.  1  believe  ttut  such  a  solvent  was  pnblulied 
not  long  uo  in  your  Jonmal,  but  cannot  find  it. — 1  am,  yonra,  Ac., 

Cotheridiie  Court,  near  Wonattr,  Hkrbbst  B.  Bebkbukv. 

Aagval  3,  1674. 

[It  is  ivcU  known  that  stains  reguUing  from  the  inc&utioaa  manipu- 
laticin  of  the  blkaline  developer  nith  bromised  films  are  Ur  more 
difficult  of  removal  thnn  others.  Mr.  M.  Carej  Lea  and  otiier 
experimentalislB  have  recommended  for  tlie  removal  of  this  class  of 
•tains  a  deter|;ent  compoaed  of  ft  solutiou  of  iodine  (in  excess)  iu 
strong  liquid  ammonia,  setting  it  aside  for  a  fen  days  until  the  blacli 
precipitite  redissolves,  leaving  a  clear,  colourless  aolulioa.  Apply 
tliia  to  tlie  stnined  akin,  alletnsting  it  nitli  a  mixture  of  elliei  and 
kloohol,  and  fiuieliiug  with  aaud  soap. — Eos,] 

PHOTOGBAPHY  IN  THE  PULPIT. 
I'o  flit  Editobb. 

OtXTLKM EH,— Kindly  allow  me  apace  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on 
a  sensational  bnt  misleading  panwnph  conoeming  "  photograpby  in  tlie 
pulpit,"  wbicli  occnra  in  last  week's  tfolet/rom  Iht  Norlk. 

'' Photographer!  in  the  pulpit,"  being  also  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  let 
us  hope,  are  oommon  enough.  I  know  one  at  leait^a  zesloaa  nou- 
conformist  mtaiater,  wbose  prscticol  knowledge  of  the  art-science  has 
enabled  him  to  add  largely  and  effectively  to  his  rrpertoire  of  pnlpit 
illnstrationB.  One  of  his  sermons,  suggested  by  the  converaioQ  of  pho- 
tographers'waste  into  metallic  silver,  with  the  text  "  beanty  for  ashes," 
he  considers  the  most  stirring  he  ever  preached.  "  Pbot<^p^phers  in 
prison,"  albeit  they  are  not  prisoners  bat  engaged  profeasionally,  are 
also,  as  everyone  knows,  al>out  as  plentiFul  u  prisons;  there  are  also 
royal  photographers  who  freqnent  palaces.  Bat  when  an  eccentrio 
elergyman  t^es  to  showing  pretty  piotores  to  a  congregation  oF  ndults 
yon  may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  owu  powers  of  word-painting  are 
at  a  low  ebb;  and  when  for  this  purpose  he  selects  Holman  Bunt's 
pictnre,  which  has  been  described,  not  inappropriately,  as  "an  elegant 
night-watchman  in  a  surplice,"  and  passes  over  time-hoDoured  moral 
levers,  such  as  The  Rate'a  Progreta,  so ,  kc,  be  also  sure  that  he  has 
not  learned  to  "hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  whatever  may  be  his 
preaohtng  powers, 

I  regret  to  see  your  intelligent  correspondent  who  write*  Ifolft  from 
tht  North  in  last  week's  number  recommending  such  infantile  innova- 
tions in  the  Presbyterian  form  ot  worship  to  which  the  bnlk  of  his 
coantrymen  adheres,  and  giving  your  readers  the  hint  "  to  set  about 
making  snoh  pictures  at  once,  trusting  that  supply  will  produce 
demand." 

Did  it  never  occur  to  Dr.  Niool  that  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  the 
profession  who  were  men  and,  I  trust,  Christians  before  they  became 

Shotographers  to  whom  such  gratuitoas  theological  advice  would  be 
iatal^ful,  and  who  were  not  as  yet  prepared  to  smoothe  the  wiy  to 
the  introduction  of  the  magio  lantitm  as  an  acccsaary  to  public  worship ; 
and  would  it  not  be  prudent  for  us  all  to  give  these  prickly  points  the 

ISth,  Augiut  3, 1S74. 

EXCHANGB    COLUMN.     . 
A  dark  honu,  eight  feet  hiich,  savsn  feet  wide,  and  six  foet  lonir,  will  ba  ex- 

ebangnl  fur  an  81  X  6^  Kou'i  C  doublet.— Addreu,  W.  M.  A.,  hi,  Amer- 

shamVsls.  New  Cross,  6.E. 
Wanted,  a  good  strong-  pbolographio  van  upon  four  wheeti,  In  exchange  Ibr 

miacellaneous  pholoiiiTaphic  appaiatni  ot  (qual  value.— Apply  to  UonSiEUU 

SlTTTOH,  Bedon  (lUe  et  Vilaine),  Brittany.  Francs. 


AH3WBBB  TO  COUnBSFONUHN'lS. 
Hg"  Otrrttpandintitheiddntvir  writ)  an  iath  lidti  a/  Ihipapir. 
W.  H.  Binlac— Thanka.  '  "^ 

B.  H.— Wa  are  unable  to  aniwar  yeur  query. 
Obo.  Dawsow.— We  I 


soBOE  Stacnton.— alycyrrhiiine  i*  an  enllrsly  diSarent  an 
Blyoarina.  and  to  add  the  latter  to  ooUodion  hutead  of  the  tt 


It  ba  diaiDived  in 


il  previous  to  hdng  added 


JOVKKI 


>r  Tub  Bbitish 


G.  B.  B.- 


I  out  the  patmt  yourself,  inatend  of  employing  en  agent 
trt  do  so,  tne  wnoie  o»t  of  provinonal  protecti'in  will  ba  undaT  aii  pound*. 
But  thare  are  so  many  nloaties  tn  ba  coinpliad  with  in  drawing  up  tha  apccjfl- 
'  cation  and  othtr  papers  that  year  best  and  cheapeit^ooune  ii  to  employ  an 
agent  to  act  fur  you. 
I,  T,  L.— Two  grains  of  bromide  ot  ammonium  will  ba  quite  SBOUgb  to  add  to 
the  collodion  t  but  you  iniiit  alea  incrtuethe  itrcnglb  otvour  Hilverbathto 
forty  jtralna,  and  allow  tha  plala  In  remain  in  the  bath  for  a  longer  ptriod 
than  usnal  lo  permit  tha  bmmtde  of  gilrer  to  be  folly  lormrd.  A  developer 
ot  from  twelve  to  flft«o  graioa  to  Iha  ounce  will  ba  quite  alrong  enongh. 
J.  N.  S.-l.  The  Una  folflla  all  that  wo  anticipaUd  of  it.-2.  The  collodion 
baa  long  been  out  of  the  market,  but  it  ii  siiia  that  it  was  uilted  with  iudlde 
'  of  ammonium  and  bromide  of  calciam.  For  the  truth  of  thla,  however,  we 
tauch.— 3.  ThoH  ot  our  reader*  who  practice  the  beer  and  slbnmeli 
will  Karcely  reqnfre  to  be  told  that  ala  and  porter  belong  to  two 
lamlUe*  «t  malt  liqaoH. 


.^       -Slstinct 


a  which  will  give  on  exeaedlnKly 
tough  and  homy  film ;  and  let  there  \a  a  larger  proportion  of  eUisr  t£a« 
alcohol  in  the  snlvents— say  three  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latier.  Ue- 
tbjlaled  alcohol  will,  if  strong,  nnawer  quits  welL  Culljdion  of  thia  kind, 
elUiDnEb  well  auitcd  fur  enamelling,  will  nut  answer  properly  tor  prodnctDg' 
Srat-clau  earti  negatives.  Varioue  furmnla  tor  tha  laltar  purpose  oava  bacB 
published  by  ut  fur  year*  past  in  nearly  every  Aluahac. 
Cu.  Waldack  (Ghent).— The  article  b^  Mr.  Crookes  appeared  In  (he  Qsor- 
itrtg  Juurnai  of  Seimef,  and,  if  we  miitaka  not.  bra  been  republiibed  in  a 
cheap  form  by  Mr.  Bums,  one  of  the  publixhen  of  Bpiritoaliatlo  publicalians 
in  Loudon.  It  yoa  forvard  your  full  address  we  may  puSaiUy  be  able  to 
transmit  a  copy  lo  you.  It  will  aOiird  at  veir  pvat  pleasure  to  know  smwe 
concerning  Dr.  Monckhoven's  developer  which  ii  to  enable  photographera  to 
rodurj)  (heir  eipoaurci  by  tine-hnlt.  Our  correspondent  add* ^— "If  Win- 
can  shorten  that  hj  half  there  will  ba  no  more  trouble  in  using  larxe 


portrait  lenwu,  or  i 

U.-Theareaofi 
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It 
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■ough  a  iborl  and 

in  obtai 


IS  eSacta"— hi  which  si 


inglnsf 


lin:..,    .  ... 
aa  the  ai 
tion,  eiccpt  near  the  centre  of  the  plate,  becomee  impaired. 

A  New  PuoTOOBAPBEa.— 1.  The  difFerenoa  between  tha  akiea  of  yonr  fio- 
tores  nnd  those  produced  by  the  more  eiperienced  arLlat  oondsls  in  thoae  of 
the  latter  being  printed-ia  from  separate  negatives.  That  is  the  whije 
secret.  But  when  you  again  take  a  view  ot  yonr  town  yon  most  not  indaln 
in  (he  very  qneationable  taate  of  poaing  a  partially -drwed  aaaiataot  in  t£a 
immediate  fursground  ot  the  picture,  so  as  to  form  the  chief  object  of 
attraction  in  that  view.  Pemiatcnoe  in  auch  a  oourae  will  ensure  anything 
but  success.— 2.  It  ia  probable  that  the  leaa  and  appantna  you  at  preaent 
poaaesa  will  answer  very  wall  for  taking  such  a  groDB  as  that  to  whiefa  joa 
refi.'r;  but  it  la  not  to  lenaes  and  apparatus  aiune,  bot  (o  akill,  taste.  Bad 
experience,  tbatsucona*  i*  due.  Tha  deaiied  iatinination  will  ba  fuund  !■ 
our  AlUanac  for  I87S.  If  you  order  the  Joamal  direct  ftvm  our  PubUabar 
you  will  receive  it  reguUrlr  on  Friday  morning ;  bat  if  through  a  Laadon 
publEaher  it  may  cause  a  daUy  of  aaveral  daya**eertainly  of  one  day, 

RBCiiTsn.— A.  Wilkinsan;  J.  U.  Fitsgibbon  (St.  Louis,  U.S.). 


Tub  Ahesicak  pHOixtaBAPBic  Convention  at  Chicaqo. — The  IcHow- 
ing  gentlemen  have  been  elected  to  serve  as  the  officers  for  the  ensning 
year  of  tho  American  National  Pbotogranhic  Aasociation  :— Pre*ide»»/ : 
W.  H.R\i:oUiai.—£ermanei>lStcrelary:  Edwd.  L.  Wilson.— rrwmwCT.- 
Albert  Maan.—ESeetiUve  Commilltf:  W.  Irving  Adams,  A.  BogardoB, 
A.  Healer,  V.  W.  WUoox,  I.  B,  Webster,  J.  W.  Black,  and  W.  H. 
Riioades.— Com miftM  on  Fragreu  of  PhatoQraphy:  A.  8.  Southward. 
W.  H.  Sherman,  E.  L.  Brand,  J.  Landy,  A.  Gardner,  Dr.  H,  Vogel. 
and  G.  W.  Simpson.—  T\ee  Preiidenls:  Abraham  Bogardus,  New  York; 
G.  A.  Douglass,  Illinois;  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  Missouri i  James  Mullen, 
Kentucky;  Daniel  Bendonn,  Maryland;  Samuel  Root,  Iowa;  J.  Lea 
Knight,  Kansas;  W.  J.  B^Jter,  New  York;  J.  P.  Rydsr,  Ohio;  W.  M. 
Lockwood,  Wisconsin;  D.  H.  Anderson,  Virginia;  John  R.  Clenoos, 
Pennaylvani* ;  J.  H.  Kent,  New  York;  C.  D.  Mosher,  lUiuois;  C.  A, 
Zimmenoam,  Minn. 

Obituakv.  —  Captain  R.  O.  Aldworth,  of  the  49th  Eegiment,  who 
may  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  under  the  noni-(f<.;)finM  of 
"Subaltern"  —  in  ooaoection  with  which  heading  many  ot  onr 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  wore  given — died,  we  regret  to  Bay,  on 
Friday  lost,  tha  31st  ult.,  at  Beechmoant,  Queenstown,  Ireland.  We 
have  had  many  pleasant  interviews  with  Captain  Aldworth  since  his 


hes  an  example  of  the  practical  character  of  his  photogTaphie 
itings,  with  which,  bovever,  our  readers  have  not  been  placed  in  ■ 
position  to  associate  the  real  name  of  the  author.  We  ranch  regret 
Captain  Aldworth's  untimely  deeeas^  for  he  was  oomparatively  a 
young  man.-  Residence  in  an  imhealuiy  part  of  India  hM  compltMT 
undermined  his  constitution. 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  Friday.  Jutg  31,  187i. 
FAiiriisiuBir  Dhsolved. 
Wateins  ahd  Haioh.  BeiDDt  Street.  LoDdou,  pbotogivhei*. 
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NEW  BATHS  AND  OLD  BATHS. 
In  one  number  for  July  SIst  Mr.  W.  fi.  Bntho  raiHd  a  qnMtion 
wUoh  ia  of  aomo  importauoe;  and  in  oonneotloa  with  that  qneation 
we  have  a  aaggeBtion  to  maVe  aa  legarda  tha  myscer;— if  myBtsry 
there  be — to  wliioh  he  refarred  in  }iiB  coEQmunicatian  On  Theo- 
retical Matttrt  having  a  Practical  Bearing  on  the  Smiititing  of 
l*lat«: 

'hii.  Batbo  remarlia  that  tha  Deoeaaity  for  aome  UieoiiHing  in  prao- 
tionl  matten  ia  obvione  unleaa  eTerjthing  ia  expected  to  be  diacoTered 
ib  a  baphasard  manner,  aad  tliat  it  is  the  faabion  to  "pooh-pooh" 
the  theoriat.  Now,  eTsryona  who  watohea  the  progreu  of  acienoo 
mnat  see  that  cliaace  doea  a  little,  hut  alill  very  little,  whilst 
tlteor7  doea  mnch  more.  But  theory,  backed  by  a  fair  share 
of  praotioal  demonstration,  ia  really  what  does  the  vork  of 
progreas. 

Ia  the  article  to  which  we  have  referred  tlie  author  mentiona  the 
fftct  that  a  new  bath  does  not  give  the  beat  reaults  nnlil  a  fen  plataa 
have  been  immersed,  although  previonsly  iodised.  The  diSarent 
eaasea  sauced  have,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  this  plie- 
nomenon  collectively.  For  inataiice :  the  fact  that  when  tlie  pUte  ia 
aenaitiaed  in  a  weak  batli  no  aabsequent  immersion  will  make  a 
workable  plate  pointa  out  a  fair  theoretical  explanalion  which  may 
be  applied.  Mr.  B&tlio  advocates  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  bath  for 
tbia  parpoae,  and  we  think  it  is  one  which  may  be  applied  with  good 
reanlta:  hut  we  cannot  agree  with  bim  when  he  aaya: — "We  all 
knotv  that  ether  ia  not  miscible  with  water,  but  is  so -with  alcohol; 
wbile  alcohol  is  miaoible  with  water  in  any  proportion,  and  hence 
wben  a  oollodionised  plate  ia  pinned  into  a  dipping  bath -holder," 
fto.  Now.  even  abaolntely  pure  ether  ia  soluble  in  wateii  to  a 
cartsdn  extent;  and  when  mixed  with  alcohol,  aa  it  ia  in  collodion, 
eaob  percentage  of  alcohol  largely  increases  the  aolubility  of  the 
etbex  in  water. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion 
of  etlier  and,  perhaps,  alcohol,  in  connection  witJi  time,  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  of  a  balli  impruviDg  bj  a  little  use, 
and  that  tliia  imptovamant  ia  due  to  a  email  quantity  of  aldehyde 
beins  oonatantly  formed,  and  which  acta  as  an  accelerator.  For 
confirmatiDn  and  the  chemiatry  of  this  we  mnat  refer  back  to  our 
nambenfor  June  6th  and  13th,  where  this  subject  is  fully  ventilated ; 
bat  au  eonfirmatory  details  we  will  here  give  a  short  account  of  one 
or  two  ohsarvatioos  we  have  made. 

The  produotion  of  an  aldehyde  from  an  alcohol  ia  one  of  alow 
oxidation,  the  ultimate  prodnot  being  tlie  corresponding  aoid.  The 
oxyneti  in  ita  first  atage  abatracta  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  from  the 
alcohol  and  forma  aldehyde ;  and  as  the  aldehyde  ia  an  nnalable 
moleonle  it  ia  continually  absorbing  oxygen  to  produce  acetic  acid. 
This  greedinesa  of  aldehyde  for  oxygen  is  remarkably  shown  when 
we  are  dealing  with  very  pore  aldehyde.  Water  and  alooliol  tends 
to  keep  it,  and  renders  the  molecule  more  stable;  but  if  a  bottle  be 
half  full  of  aldehyde,  so  great  is  the  absorption  of  tlie  atmospheric 
oxygen  that  a  partial  vacnnm  is  produced,  and  the  stopper  is 
V  removed  with  some  dilBcnlty.  The  result  of  the  partial  or  slow 
I  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  is,  however,  always  the  productiea  of  a 


certain  amotintof  aldehyde.    Tha  following  eqnatioiia  npnwnt  tiu 
change : — 

C,  H,  0  -h  D  =  C,  H.  0  +  H,  O 

Alcohol  AUahrd*.        Watai. 

and— 

C,  H,  0  +  O  =  C,  H.  0 

Aldahjda.  IjjUlcsdd. 

As  regards  ethylio  aldehyde,  so  readily  is  it  prodnced  by  a  nnall 
amount  of  oxidation  that  there  is  hardly  a  sample  of  spirits  of  wine 
which  does  not  contain  it,  and  will  not  more  or  lesa  becoma 
discolonred  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  ailver  and  exposed  to  light. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  in  a  nitrate  bath  this  aldehyde  is  constantly 
being  reprodnoed  at  the  expanse  of  alcohol,  and  particularly  tha 
ether,  because  auch  a  change  will  take  place,  under  advantageons 
oironmsUnces,  even  in  anhydrous  ether  if  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light in  a  large  Tessel. 

What  is  evidence,  however,  of  the  presence  of  aldehyde  in  tbo 
old  bath?  If  we  take  a  nitrate  bath  which  is  beginning  to  work 
well  we  shall  find  that  it  posaesses  an  odour  which  is  diatinet  from 
either  alcohol  or  ether;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  odour  of  eldehyde  and 
some  other  indefinite  organic  volatile  products. 

Some  considerable  quantity  of  an  old  bath  was  placed  in  a  retort, 
to  which  was  attached  a  reoeiver  surrounded  by  a  freezing  appantni, 
and  ahont  one-tenth  of  the  bath  was  distilled  over  a  gentle  heat. 
Ihe  result  was  a  distillate  having  all  the  properties  -of  a  weak 
solution  of  aldehyde,  and  which  gave  a  brownisli-black  preoipitata 
upon  heating  it  with  ammouio- nitrate  of  silver. 

Again :  a  portion  of  the  bath  was  taken  and  ammonia  added  in 
alight  exaess,  and  this  solution  was  passed  tlirough  a  filter  until  it 
waa  quits  bright.  On  heating  the  filtered  solution  a  perfect  metsllio 
mirror  was  obtained  npon  tlie  surface  of  the  tube. 

These  experiments  conclusively  prove  that  aldehyde  is  formed; 
and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  experiments  performed  in  connection 
with  the  reducing  action— not  f>r  u,  but  sonjointly  with  tboaa 
red'uoera,  sueh  as  we  afterwards  use  in  the  developer — we  oon  at 
once  understand  how  easily  the  reaulta  may  be  very  conaiderably 
modified  from  this  oaose  alone.  The  reaction  was  fiHind,  as  most 
likely  our  readers  will  remember,  to  be  aa  follows,  the  experiments 
being  performed  by  adding  aldehyde  in  the  form  of  its  ammonia 
compound  to  the  developer : — It  did  not  act  at  all  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures npon  the  latent  image;  but  when  once  an  notion  waa 
induced  by  an  ordinary  reducer — aneh  as  a  ferrous  salt — it  was  carried 
on  by  the  organio  substonoe  with  avidity.  It  aoted  as  an  aocelerator 
and  intensifier. 

We  should  atroDgly  recommend  some  experiments  which  shall 
deterniina  the  desirability  of  adding  a  very  weak  alcoholic  solution  of 
aldehyde  to  the  new  nitrate  bath. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  WITNESS-BOX 
anticipate  and  disarm  hostile  criticism  by  saying  that  tha 
relation  of  the  camera  to  nature  is,  in  respect  of  drawing,  that  of 
truth— unerring  truth ;  and  having  said  this  much  we  now  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  value  of  photographa  as  exponents  of  truth — that  is, 
in  conveying  truthful  or  trustworthy  impreBsions  of  scenes  in  nature. 
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Sereral  jeua  una  a  London  profeBnonal  phott^pvphei  nu  in- 
structed by  a  BolieitOT  to  phutograpli  a  building,  addinj;  that  it  wu 
required  to  prove  eo  uid  to.  "  All  right,"  wid  tiie  photographer; 
"  tlisn  I  mast  take  it  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  tnoming,  when  the  light 
will  be  exaotly  aaitable  for  our  pnrpoge."  Talk  of  the  truth  of 
pliotognpli;  1  Pihan  Phot<^{Taphf  may  be  made  to  lie  lik« — the 
father  of  lies.  Sharp  attoTDeye  aeem  to  naderatand  this  thoroughly, 
and  in  giving  inatraetione  to  the  photographer  whose  works  are  to 
be  introduced  into  the  nitneaa-box,  as  to  what  he  desires  to  be 
proved,  the  lawyer  reoogniiea  the  potency  of  the  photographer  to 
aid  in  making  blaek  appear  white. 

We  do  not  desire  to  introduce  here  a  metaphysioal  disqnisition  on 
what  constitutes  truth ;  but  we  may  birly  hasard  the  assertion  thst 
a  thing  may,  while  being  literally  and  absolutely  true,  be  made  to 
leave  an  uotrathfal  impression.  The  photographer  who,  by  piotorial 
xepTSMntaUon,  oonreys  the  idea  that  a  duck  pond  is  a  large  lake, 
that  a  mole-hill  is  a  monntun,  or  that  a  lamp  of  coal  is  a  large  rock 
—all  of  which  is  in  the  power  of  the  photographer  to  do — is  Tirtnally 
"  lying  like  truth,"  nlthongh  he  may  bring  the  theodolite  to  his  aid 
and  insist  upon  an  appeal  to  the  atriotest  law  of  geometry. 

We  observe,  front  Dr.  Kenealy's  jonmal,  the  JBnglukman,  that  a 
photographer  whose  works  were  brought  forward  during  the  late 
Tiohbome  trial  feels  dissatisfied  at  fhe  manner  in  which  his  photo- 
graphio  eflbrta  have  been  reoeived  by  the  bench.  Mi.  Wyatt,  of 
Fareham,  Hants,  had,  it  appears,  taken  a  photograph  of  the  Orotto 
—a  plaoe  of  some  importance —during  the  trial.  This  phal<^|raph 
was  pat  in  as  evidence  in  support  of  a  certain  line  of  argument. 
The  proaeouUon,  asys  the  editor  of  the  EnglUhman  (Dr.  Eenealy),  if 
they  thought  fit,  oould  have  called  evidence  to  show  that  the  grotto 
waa  not  aoonrately  represented,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  do  so,  seeing 
the  picture  was  aoourate  to  a  degree ;  but,  "  knowing  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  photograph,  these  two  judges  (says  the  Ensluhmaa) 
resolved  to  do  for  the  pioseontion  what  it  did  not  do  for  itself;  end 
they  actually  made  a  journey  to  Tichbome,  and  inspected  the  grotto 
for  themselves,  and  oame  book,  and  told  the  jury  that  the  grotto  was 
not  such  as  it  was  depicted  in  the  photograph.  A  mora  disgraceful 
outrage  upon  Justice  has  nsTei  occurred  in  England.  They  told  this 
in  the  middle  of  Dr.  Kenoaly'e  spesch,  when  the  whole  evidence 
ooucludsd ;  and,  knowing  that  they  could  not  be  cross-examined,  they 
charged  Mr.  Wyatt  with  the  crime  of  forgery  and  perjury  in  pie- 
aenting  a  false  photograph,  and  Mr.  Onslow  with  oonepiraoy  and 
■nbornation,  and  guilty  complicity  in  both  offences.  Such  an  act  ai 
this  aeems  perfectly  shocking — almost  incredible ;  and  yet  it  is  abso- 
Intsly  true ;  and  the  most  shooking  part  of  all  is  that  England  hitherto 
has  stood  by  and  allowed  it  to  pass  with  impunity.  However,  the  day 
aud  hour  tsUl  come — and  sooner  thui  the  defiera  of  justice  believe," 

Mr.  Wyatt,  however,  remonstrated  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
the  following  letter  :— 

1,  WaUplaee,  Farnham,  Hant*, 
20th  January,  1674. 

Ut  Lo&D, — Hay  it  please  your  lordabip,  in  last  Wedneaday'i  report 
of  the  trikl  of  the  Claimant  for  perjury  at  the  Court  of  Qaeen's  Bench, 
your  lordship,  in  diiouuing  the  point  about  the  grotto,  made  oie  t^ 
the  following  remarks  reapecting  the  photograph*  of  that  place: — "I 
waa  naver  more  aitonishsd  in  my  life  when  I  visited  the  plaoe  after 
having  leon  the  photograph  of  it.  I  oould  not  have  supposed  that  the 
photograph  could  have  so  ditgoiaed  it,  and  it  reflecta  the  highest  dii- 
grace  and  ahama  on  the  man  who  conoooted  it."  I  beg  most  lespeat- 
folly  to  inform  your  lordship  that  I  am  an  artist  of  many  yean 
atandin^  and  am  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  a  large  oirole  of 
highly-reipeatablu  uid  influential  people,  whose  good  opinion  I  am  most 
annona  to  retain  and  merit.  With  ngaid  to  the  photograph  in  ques- 
tion, I  can  only  Bay  that  having  been  requested  by  Mr.  GuiUord 
Ouilow,  M.P,,  to  visit  the  grotto,  and  take  eoma  views  of  it,  I  went, 
acooompanied  only  by  my  assistant,  and  after  having  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  place  I  selected  thoaa  parts  which  I  deatoed  most  suitable  to 
giveacorrectviswof  the  place.  Myapparatuswasof  aUrst-claesqnality, 
and  I  used  my  best  judgment  in  taking  the  views,  whioh,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  I  consider  successful. 
They  were  taken  in  the  beginoing  of  September,  and  consequently 
would  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  appearance  of  the  place  in  the 
month  of  November.    However  much  the  severo  oensore  your  lordship 


passed  upon  me  and  my  work  may  tend  to  injure  my  c1 
bnsinesa,  I  have  the  sati^wtion  of  knowing  that  1  did  my  beat  by  t^w  aid 
of  nature  to  produce  true  representations  of  the  object.  Your  lordship 
must  be  aware  that  a  photographer  can  only  falsify  by  tampering  with 
the  negatives;  and  I  am  willing  to  sutunit  them,  either  for  tlis 
inspection  of  your  lordship,  or  to  any  experienced  artist  your  lordsh^ 
may  be  pleased  to  appoint  It  is  with  great  timidity  I  venture  to 
address  a  gentleman  occupying  the  high  position  your  lordship  does; 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  more  ezslted  the  station  and  ehancter 
of  the  censor,  the  deeper  must  be  the  wound  to  my  personal  fnnlings, 
and  the  more  seiions  injury  to  my  morsl  and  profeasional  character. — 
Awaiting  your  lordship's  reply,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  yoar 
lordship's  moat  humble  and  obedient  servant,  Aktbuk   WxalT. 

Lord  Chief  •TustioB  Oockbom,  Queen's  Bench,  Weatminster. 

"  The  offer  to  submit  the  negatives  ia  (in  the  opinion  of  tbtt 
Engluhmait)  eonolustvs,  as  the  negatives  eannot  mislead;  and  then 
they  are,  pure  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  when  they  wera  takno. 
And  the  judges  never  retracted  their  alandeia  or  vilifioatiima,  bat 
liaving  maligned  a  gentleman  liks  Mr.  Onalow,  and  having  doBA 
their  best  to  destroy  a  most  rospectabls  artist,  they  prooeeded  itexU 
with  the  most  oold-blooded  cruelty,  to  asaaasinate  Dr.  KenesJy." 

Now,  without  going  too  much  into  detail,  we  here  say  we  tliink 
that  both  the  photographer  and  the  judge  may  be  right— the  Coimar 
in  asserting  that  he  took  the  view  he  was  couuuissioned  to  photo- 
graph to  the  beat  of  his  ability,  and  with  the  best  apparatus  *t  his 
command;  the  latter  in  saying  that  he  could  not  have  supposed 
a  photograph  would  disguise  the  place  to  the  extent  that  Ur. 
Wyatt'a  had  done,  which  refieoted  the  "  higheat  disgrace  and  ahaina 
on  the  man  who  had  concocted  iL" 

Both  may  be  right  for  the  following  rsaaona : — The  appamtna  el 
the  photographer,  while  unexceptionable  in  quali^,  and  the  photo- 
grapher himself,  while  doubtless  skilled  in  the  use  of  ehemieala,  do 
not  furnish  a  guarantee  that  the  photograph  resulting  from  tha 
excellence  of  the  one  or  the  manipulative  ability  of  the  other  will 
convey  a  truthful  impression  to  the  observer.  It  may  be  getnnetri- 
oally  accurate— so  accurate  as  to  bear  the  most  rigid  test  of  ad- 
measurement of  its  angles  by  means  of  a  theodolite— and  yet  nttarijr 
fail  in  representing  the  object  as  usually  seen.  At  a  meeting  of  tlw 
London  Photographio  Society,  some  years  ago,  a  view  of  the  Honssi 
of  Parliament,  taken  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  waa  exlii- 
btted,  and  a  well-known  architect  preaent  immediately  called  atten- 
tion to  its  great  inaccuracy.  It  repreaented  a  tiny-looking  pile  of 
buildings  situated  on  the  other  side  of  apparently  an  ocean  of  ■••, 
and  a  gentleman  present  at  the  time  observed  that  a  very  falsa  im< 
presaion  would  have  been  conveyed  by  the  picture  were  it  used  in  a 
disputed  legal  case,  and  were  handed  to  a  jury  unacquainted  with 
the  scene.    Yet  that  picture  was  geomstrioally  accurate. 

Views'  of  nature  may  be  distorted*  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  Un 
selection,  intentional  or  inadvertently,  of  a  point  of  view  di^ral 
from  that  under  which  the  object  might  naturally  be  looked  for;  cc 
by  the  selection  of  a  lens  for  depicting  snoh  view  which,  in  conaaqaanea 
of  its  short  foous,  will  give  an  undue  smonnt  of  prominence  to  trivial 
ohjscta  in  the  foregrouod,  and  thus,  by  comparison,  delineato  in  a 
dwarfed  proportion  objects  of  really  imposing  magnitude.  While  we 
think  thatveiyfewphotographers  will  be  found  to  deliberately  commit 
the  reprehensible  act  of  intentionally  aelecting  a  point  of  view  with  the 
object  of  deception,  we  do  know  that  a  very  la^e  number  exist  who, 
from  error  of  judgment  in  selecting  the  proper  lens,  present  a  photo- 
graph whioh  is  BO  far  from  being  a  fair  representation  of  a  place  as  to 
be  quite  worthy  of  the  strong  language  used  by  the  Lord  Chirf 
Jnatioe  towards  Mr.  Wyatt's  view  of  the  grotto,  although  it  is  probable 
that,  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstauees  under  which  the 
photograph  waa  taken,  liis  Lordship  would  have,  in  condemning  the  ! 
photograph  as  a  "likeoess,"  employed  language  leas  imputative  of  I 
moral  obliquity  on  the  port  of  the  photographer. 

We  attribute  much  of  the  faults  found  in  photographs  to  the  un 
of  lenses  embracing  angles  of  great  width,  and  which  allow  the 
photographer  to  select,  as  the  standpoint  of  his  oamera,  a  poaiiion 
by  far  too  oloee  to  the  leading  object  to  be  included  in  the  [uctaie. 
When  the  subject  is  a  building,  the  moat  exaggerated  perapectiTS 
■  tta  lure  u*  Hm  word  la  f  (■  aonl,  not  Is 
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resnlla.  T&epenpeotiTeiSDotgsomatrioBlljiiatrne,  but  it  is  violent 
to  KD  abnoraiftl  degree — much  mote  Tiolent  than  woald  be  the  case 
under  the  oircumstaDceB  wlien  viewed  bj  the  natural  Tisiua, 
and  therefore  morallj  djatorted.  If  a  view  of  a  building  be 
taken  with  a  lens  of  this  kind,  bo  that  the  building  oooupiea  oer- 
taln  demansiona  (say  five  inohes),  and  a  second  view  be  taken  with 
ft  lens  of  mnoh  longer  fooos  in  proportion  to  the  plate  to  be  eovered — 
Uiis  OBOond  view  being  made  ^e  same  aize  as  the  former— we 
will  find  between,  them  an  immense  diffarenoe.  The  former  will  be 
tinpleasing  from  its  exaggerated  and  violent  perapeotive ;  the  latter. 
owing  to  the  point  of  view  being  fiLrther  removed,  will  be  natural, 
pleaaing,  and  essantiallj  truthful. 

It  may  now  be  inquired — Under  what  airoamstanoea  can  a  view 
.  be  taken  which  will  entirely  exempt  the  photographer  from  such 
Btrictures  as  those  made  bj  the  Lord  Chief  Juatioe  upon  Mr.  Wyatt'e 
picture  ?  We  reply  that,  to  take  any  view  Qonreying  in  the  most 
truthful  manner  a  oorreot  idea  of  the  place  photographed,  the  lens 
used  must  be  one  giving  an  image  aubtendiug  the  same  angle  on  the 
piotnre,  when  held  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the 
eye,  as  that  anbtended  by  the  view  ilself  when  looked  at  in  nature 
by  the  eye  of  the  oboerver.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  aopply  the 
conditions  implied  in  the  expression  "  conveying  a  trathfnl  impres- 
sion." '  The  most  ucnrate  mode  of  sU  will  be  to  take  a  stereoBoopic 
view,  the  lenses  of  the  camera  being  separated  to  a  distance  equal  to 
tliat  of  the  human  eyea,  and  the  magnifying  glasses  or  eyepieces  of 
the  atereoBCope  of  such  strength  as  to  make  the  objects  in  the 
picture  subtend  the  angle  of  vision.  Against  a  piotiue  of  this  kind 
no  legal  fonotionary  could  ever  hint  a  fault. 

Ae  for  the  perversion  of  truth  by  means  of  combination- printing,  or 
tiy  the  falsification  of  negatives,  Uis  fallacy  ia  too  palpable  to  aeces- 
aitata  any  comment  from  us. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  CALOTYPE  CLUB. 
Tub  death  of  Professor  Cosmo  Innea,  noticed  by  our  "  Peripatetic  " 
correspondent  last  week,  recalls  to  our  mind  some  long-forgotten 
reminieoenoed  of  what  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  photographic 
Booiety  in  the  world — the  Calo^pe  Club — of  which  Professor  Innea 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  members ; 
and,  as  of  all  that  were  at  one  time  included  in  the  membership  only 
two  remain,  we  think  a  brief  history  of  thia  pioneer  of  photographic  . 
associations  will  be  interesting  to  onr  readers. 

Dr.  Grahame,  in  a  recent  number  of  Good  Words,  haa  given  a 
simple  account  of  the  very  earliest  advent  of  our  art,  in  the  form  of 
paper  negatives,  into  Scotland.  He  aaya  that  Talbot,  after  having  been 
informed  of  the  method  of  manipulation  discovered  by  Dsguerre, 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  aimilar  iodide  of  silver  by  double 
deoompositiou  on  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  immediately 
afterwards  commnoicated  the  tnodui  operandi  to  his  friend  Sir 
David  Brewster,  who  was  then  residing  near  St.  Andrews,  and  he, 
with  his  usual  zeal,  not  only  set  about  experimenting  himself,  but 
managed  to  commonioate  some  of  his  enthusiasm  to  his  Mends,  the 
tasnlt  being  such  an  increase  in  the  demand  fbi  nitrate  of  silver  and 
gallic  acid  aa  to  aatouiah  the  looal  ohemists. 

About  that  time  Mr.  Montgomery— then,  we  think,  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  bar,  and  now  Dean  of  Edinburgh — along  with  some 
others,  visited  Sir  David  Brewster,  at  St.  Andrews,  and  being  imme- 
diately smitten  wilh  the  photographic  mania,  nt  about  the  work  aa 
if  their  very  existence  depended  on  snooess.  On  their  return  to 
town  the  results  were  ahown  and  the  manipulation  explained,  and 
Edinburgh  was  for  aome  time  in  a  atate  of  fwort  and  excitement 
difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  quiet  workers  of  modem  times. 

The  new  art  soon  took  captive  in  its  train  everybody  who  had 
leisure  and  many  who  had  not.  Ministers,  doctors,  and  lawyers 
strove  in  friendly  emulation  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  beau^  of 
their  productions,  each  class  imagining  they  hod  some  advan- 
tageous peculiarity  which  would  lead  them  more  quickly  on  to 
perfect  suooeBS.  The  clergy  thought  their  greater  leisure  would  aid 
them ;  the  doctors  bad  faiUi  in  their  smattering  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry; and  the  lawyers,  we  presume,  trosted  to  their  superior 
"  'eutenesB."    This  state  of  maltars  lasted  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the 


world,  BO  far  as  we  are  able  to  laam,  was  none  the  worse,  although 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  during  that  time  there  were  fewer  aermona 
written,  fewer  quarrels  required  the  interference  of  judge  and  jury, 
and  the  people  generally  were  pretty  muoh  left  to  get  better  in 
nature'a  own  way,  which,  doubtless,  they  did. 

It  is  not,  of  coarse,  our  province  to  say  which  of  the  three  olassea 
really  carried  off  the  palm.  We  know  Uiat  they  all  did  good  work, 
and  helped  much  to  bring  the  process  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  culminated  in  the  prodaction  of  the  large  aeries  of  paper 
negatives  by  Hill  and  Adamson,  which  have  never  been  surpassed, 
and  some  which  we  possess  are  finer  and  better  in  all  artistic  qualitiea 
than  any  collodion  negatives  we  have  ever  seen. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  the  excitement  was  at  its  height, 
that  the  Calotype  Club  was  formed.  It  was  confined  almost  exolu- 
sively  to  the  frequenters  of  .the  Parliament  House,  and  had  neither 
laws,  office-bearers,  or  formalities  of  any  kind.  The  members 
nert  all  keen  experimentalists,  and  the  olyect  of  their  meeting  wea  to 
exchange  ideas  and  communicate  results  and  experiences,  with  a 
view  of  each  doing  all  that  he  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
The  meetings  were  held  periodioally  at  the  houses  of  the  members 
alternately,  and  generally  each  took  the  form  of  a  breakfast,  although 
when  some  greater  step  than  ordinary  bad  been  made  in  advance  it 
was  generally  honoured  by  being  introduced  to  the  members  at  a 
formal  dinner.  We  have  the  authori^  of  one  of  the  surviving 
members  for  aayiug  that  the  meetings  were,  perhtps,  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  of  any  series  he  can  recall  during  a  eixty 
feats'  experience;  and  we  oan  easily  understand  why  it  should  ba 
so.  From  the  nature  of  things,  the  members  aecassarily  were  on 
an  equality  so  far  aa  social  position  was  concerned;  they  were 
drawn  together  &om  similarity  of  tastes;  aud  aa  they  had  one 
object  in  common,  which  formed  their  constant  theme  for  discussion, 
perfect  harmony  waa  aecored  and  constant  progress  made. 

The  Calotype  Club,  thus  oonstituted,  continued  its  pleasant  labours 
through  the  whole  calotype  and  waxed  paper  period,  and  on  its  intro- 
daotioii  took  up  with  its  accustomed  «eal  and  snocesa  the  albumen 
procesB.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  one  ohronio  source  of 
trouble — the  ladies  had  not  been  favourably  impressed  with  the  new 
mania.  They,  doubtless,  liked  the  pictures  well  enough,  and  were 
partial  to  sitting  when  a  figure  subject  was  required ;  but  they 
could  not  ba  taught  to  admire  the  dirty  masses  whioh  were  every- 
where made,  or  to  look  with  favour  on  the  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
organic  matter  on  nitrate  of  silver,  as  shown  by  their  hasbands' 
shirt  sleeves  and  wristbands.  A  little  thing,  however,  will  often 
effect  a  great  change ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  '^bnmen  process. 
Wives  and  children  were  alike  delighted  with  it  and  sang  its  praiaet 

loeasingly ;  and  why  ?  Simply  because  they  got  the  yolks  of  tho 
eggs  with  which  to  make  puddings  I 

By  and  by,  however,  Archer's  great  discovery  of  the  use  of  oollo- 
dion  was  made,  and  the  practice  of  photography  was  no  longer  con< 
fined  to  the  few,  but  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  conntry.  The 
process  was  so  simple  that  ordinary  care  commanded  Bticoess,  and  so 
the  Club  felt  its  work  waa  done.  While  it  lasted  it  did  much  to 
promote  the  object  it  had  in  view,  and  many  of  ita  members  con- 
tinued to  work  up  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  We  think  thoae  early 
pioneers  of  the  art  and  their  connection  with  photography  should  not 
be  forgotten,  and  bo  append  a  list  of  their  namee,  although,  as  we  are 
trusting  mainly  to  memory,  some  one  or  two  may  be  omitted.  They 
were  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  Professor  Moir,  Sheriff  Kay,  Sheriff 
Tenoant,  Sheriff  Napier,  Dean  Montgomery,  Robert  Tennant, 
and  John  Stewart,  of  Natley  Hall.  Of  these  eight  only  Dean 
Montgomery  and  Sheriff  Napier  remain ;  the  oUien  have  gone  to 
their  rest,  leaving  mach  good  work  behind. 


Ik  another  page  we  publish  a  brief  article  by  Colonel  Stnart  Wortley, 
in  which  he  suggests,  as  an  excellent  and  practical  means  of  making 
pellicular  negatives,  the  coating  of  gelatinised  paper  with  sensitive 
collodion  emulsion,  which,  when  dried,  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  if 
it  had  been  npon  glass,  the  finished  negative  being  removed  from  the 
paper  to  which  it  had  previously  been  attached  by  immeraiDg  it  in 
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hot  w&ter.  Colonel  Wortley  demonBtrates  how  thoroaglilj  proolioal 
is  tliia  iD«thod  by  aeading  us  a  15  X  IS  pellicultr  negaiive  obtainad 
bj  Uie  course  here  iudioated,  and  whiab,  b;  the  way,  folds  up, 
niihout  tearing,  into. the  space  of  a  Hiaall  envelope.  This  practical 
mode  of  verifying  a  HUggestion  is  cf  immease  value,  proviag  in  tlie 
most  obvious  manner  that  the  suggestion  it  practical.  Since  the  receipt 
of  Colonel  Wortley's  commjinicaUon  and  negative  we  have  received 
a  suKgeaUon  of  a  aomawhat  aimilar  character  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest, 
of  Liverpool,  who  puts  Uis  proposal  in  tliU  way  :— "  Suppose  yon 
take  waxed  paper,  coat  it  with  albumen,  coagulate  it  wilb  spirits  of 
wine,  and  afterwards  sensilisa  with  collodion  emnlaton,  you  would 
gain  a  wonderful  porldbiUty  aa  compared  wilL  glass ;  and  Uie  only 
drawback  would  b«  a  little  longer  exposure  in  printing.  It  might  be 
done  in  another  way  by  coating  the  waxed  paper  with  gelatine  and 
then  hardening  ila  surface  with  a  eolulion  of  alum.  Wliat  say  you 
to  this  idea  7  "  The  idea  is  goad ;  and  some  time  ago,  immadialely 
before  writing  on  the  application  of  collodion  emulsion  to  paper,  we 
had  proved  it  to  be  so  by  carrying  it  out  in  practice,  although  not 
precisely  in  the  m^ner  suggested  by  Mr.  Forrest.  We  have  a 
strong  presentiment-  that  tourist  photographers  will  yet  oome  to 
adopt  paper  as  a  snbstituta  for  glass ;  and  we  bail  with  pleasure 
every  efibrt  to  popnlaiise  and  umplify  Hua  appUoatioD. 


ACIDS  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 
laupPOBB  that  perhaps  every  photographer  in  the  country,  if  not  every 
photographer  in  Ihs  world,  makes  an  addition  of  acid  to  hia  iron 
developer.  I  certainly  have  always  done  so,  and  know  of  no  one  who 
does  not.  The  circumstance  is  one  which  suggests  a  deop-seated,  if 
not  a  well-grounded,  belief  in  the  uie  at  such  addition.     I  am  not 

Soing  to  startle  the  reader  by  a  statement  tliat  such  belief  is  destitute 
f  all  foundation ;  but  I  am  going  to  detail  a  few  experiments 
which  satisfy  myself  that  the  amount  of  acid  usually  employed  is 
extravagantly  large,  and  thai,  perhapt,  there  is  no  necessity  for  its 
being  employed  at  all. 

The  funotioua  alleged  to  bs  performed  by  adds  in  the  developer 
are  threefold.  They  are  aaid,  firstly,  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
the  developer;  secondly,  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  density  in  tlie 
image;  and,  tliirdly,  to  prevent  a  certain  abnormal  form  of  deposit 
known  as  "  fogging."  In  view  of  these  eonaiderations  we  should  be 
led  to  expect,  on  the  development  of  a  picture  in  the  absence  of 
field,  firsuy,  an  impetuons  and  sudden  fiasliing-out  of  the  image; 
secondly,  a  general  weakness  or  want  of  intensity  and  contrast 
therein ;  and.  thirdly,  the.  abnormal  deposit — fog. 

In  the  course  of  certain  investigatioiia  in  which  I  have  been 
recently  engaged  I  fonnd  it  desirable  to  verify  the  various  properties 
of  the  devdoper,  and  amongst  them  the  influence  of  acid  therein. 
The  coltodion  used,  which  was  colourless,  was  that  of  a  well-known 
maker.  The  bath  solution,  thirty  ounces  In  volume  and  tliirty- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce,  was  prepared  from  neutral  crystals  of  silver 
Ditrat«,  and  acidified  with  one  drop  of  strong  nitric  acid.  Several 
plates  had  been  dipped  in  it,  and  at  the  time  of  the  experiments  it 
was  in  excellent  working  order.  A  solution  of  plain  iron  sulphate 
was  prepared — oue  drachm  of  sulphate  to  four  onnoes  of  water.  The 
reaction  of  this  solution  was  ascertained  and  fonnd  to  be  tlighlly  acid. 
A  half  plate  scratched  with  a  diamond  was  coated  with  collodion 
and  plunged  into  the  silver  hath.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  shda  of 
a  "  douhte-backed  "  earners,  and  the  halves  exposed  for  equal  times 
and  in  immediate  succession  to  the  same  collection  of  objects.  The 
above  plain  iron  solution  was  poured  on  one  half  of  the  plate  (which, 
of  course,  was  broken  far  separate  development)  and  on  the  other 
two  drachms  of  the  same  solution,  p2iu  three  drops  of  Benufoy's  acetic 
acid.  The'  result  was  that  the  side  subjected  to  acid  development 
had  palpably  mure  density  and  palpably  mote  detail  than  the  side 
developed  with  the  plain  iron.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
fogged  at  all,  so  tliat,  unless  we  attribute  its  freedom  from  this 
defect  to  the  very  minute  fraction  of  tlie  one  drop  of  nitric 
acid  carried  from  the  bath,  or  to  the  trace  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  produced  the  faint  acid  reaction  of  the  plain  iron  solution,  we 
must  infer  that  acid  is  not  needed  in  the  developer  to  prevent  fogging. 
More  detail  and  more  density  was  the  verdict  onlhathalf  of  the  plate 
developed  with  the  acid  solution.  Was  this  detail  or  was  this  density 
a, result  of  the  acid,  as  such,  or  how?  It  was  the  thick  end  of  the 
plate,  or  rather  of  the  film,  to  which  the  acid  developer  had  been 
applied.  Accordingly,  the  experiment  was  repeated  exactly  as  before, 
.and  in  this  instanoe  the  Ihhi  end  of  the  film  received  the  acid  deve- 


lopment. Besult:  more  detail  but  not  more  density,  as  a  conseqnsBM 
of  llie  acid  development.  Manifestly  the  increase  of  (l«nn7 
observed  in  tlie  first  case  of  acid  developmnnt  ought  to  be  attribute 
rather  ti>  the  greater  thickness  of  the  collodion  film  than  to  any 
action  of  tlie  acid. 

The  obstirved  increaas  of  detail  in  botit  instances  of  acid  deretop- 
ment  was,  however,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  anomalous.  Surely  nobody 
ever  supposed  that  acids  were,  in  tliemselves,  developing  agents,  and 
by  tlieir  addition  to  another  solution  would  bring  out  aa  increase  of 
detail  In  making  tlie  development  with  the  acid  solutions  it  ms 
observed  that  they  flowed  better  over  the  plate  than  the  simply 
aqueous  ones.  Might  not  tliis  more  adhesive  flow  give  a  betttt 
opportunity  for  the  action  of  the  developer? 

A  third  plate  was  prepared  and  exposed  as  before  and  its  halves 
developed — the  one  with  two  drachms  of  the  plain  iron  solnlion 
pita  three  drops  of  aoetio  acid,  and  the  other  with  an  equal  qaantity 
of  iron  solution  p^ui  uiae  drops  of  acid.  The  idea  in  this  ease  was 
to  procure  that  adhesion  to  tlie  plate  which  the  acid  evidently  gives 
in  both  instances,  and  to  detect  the  effects  of  the  acid,  apart  from  thii, 
by  the  difference  in  quantity.   Result:  same  density  and  same  detail. 

A  fourth  plate  was  then  tried,  using  two  drachms  of  iroa  sola- 
tion  plus  three  drops  of  acid  on  one  side,  and  two  drtchms  (rf 
iron  solution  pha  twenty-seven  drops  of  acid.  Result :  density  the 
same  on  both  halves ;  detail  rather  less  on  the  half  brought  oat  with 
the  more  acid  developer. 

The  final  and  complete  ooaoloaions  from  the  experiments  here 
detailed  are  that  witli  the  silver  bath  very  shghtly  acid,  collodion 
neutral,  and  plain  iron  possessing  a  faintly  acid  reaction — 

I.  Tliat  acid  to  the  developer  is  unnecessary  to  prevent  fog^ng. 

3.  That  an  addition  of  it  does  retard  development ;  for  wiui  ^ek 
increase  of  aoid  the  image  came  out  with  more  reluctance. 

3.  That  it  does  not  increase  the  density  of  the  deposit 

In  reference  to  the  retardation,  it  is  of  very  questionable  desiia- 
bility  in  the  instance  of  a  plate  which  has  been  well  timed,  as  in 
such  a  case  development  stops  of  its  own  accord  at  the  light  time ; 
but, ~  even  if  considered  desirable,  it  can,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
be  obtained  by  other  and  simpler  means.  In  short,  in  cireumstancea 
of  collodion,  bath,  and  iron  solutions  such  as  I  have  named,  bo  acid 
need  be  added  ta  the  developer  at  all. 

As  shown  by  the  experiment  in  which  iwenty-seven  drops  of  add 
were  employed,  a  decrease  of  detail  was  the  immediate  result — a 
decrease  which  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  would  have  been  still 
more  manifest  with  a  further  addition  to  the  acid.  As  there  ar« 
other  and  more  desirable  methods  of  procuring  adhesion  of  the 
developer  than  the  addition  even  of  a  small  quanti^  of  acid  it  s«miii» 
to  me  tliat,  as  a  rule,  any  direct  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  develajper 
must  he  regarded  as  certainly  unnecessary  and  possitiiy  injurious. 

In  another  article  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  effects  of  acid 
in  the  developer  when  the  bath  employed  has  been  overworked  and 
is  surcharged  with  ether  and  alcohol  from  the  collodion.  I  may 
premise,  however,  that  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  thoss 
herein  described. 

As  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  MoLachlan,  of  Manchester,  called 
particular  attention,  some  years  ago,  to  the  fact  that  an  absolulely 
neutral  bath  it  capable  of  yielding  the  most  deairable  qoality  ot 
negatives.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  with  all  the  chemicala 
in  an  ahaolntely  neutral  condition  such  results  are  to  be  obtained;  bat 
it  does  seem  to  me  not  improbable  that  the  chief  use  of  acids  in 
the  photography  of  the  past  has  been  in  counteracting  the  efieets  of 
those  numerous  impuri^es  with  which  the  photographio  ehemieala 
of  the  time  seem  to  have  been  particularly  infested. 

D.  WlN9:lJUH.KT. 

NEGATIVES  ON  PAPER  FOR  TOURISTS. 
Yoim  leading  article  of  last  week  is  particularly  interesting  to  me,  U 
I  have  worked  a  good  deal  at  the  subject  of  transferring  n^ativM. 
Will  you  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  process  for  tourists  Um«  I 
fiud  very  useful,  and  that  those  aocustomed  to  emulsion  wodt  will 
find  very  simple  and  certain? 

Prepare  a  sample  of  good  paper  by  floating  on  a  bath  of  irann 
gelatine.  When  thoroughly  dry  emulsionise,  wash,  and  immerse  in 
the  preservative  as  though  yon  were  preparing  a  glass  plate.  Fin 
up  by  one  corner  and  dry.  Expose  between  two  plates  of  glass  In 
the  dark  slide,  and  develope  in  the  usual  way.  Then  float  on  hot 
water,  which  loosens  tlie  collodion  from  the  gelatinised  paper,  mitt' 
pellicular  negative  is  at  once  obtained. 
.  Thusa  tourist  need  only  rarry  a  number  of  prepared  sheetsefpiver, 
and  the  transfer — or  I  should  say  "stripping" — of  the  negative  is  qnila 
easy  and  certain.    When  tlie  negative  is  quite  dry  it  can  be  raiuisUed.    , 
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I  send  yon  a  luge  truieferred  negative  t>y  post  with  this  oommn- 
nicatioD.  It  was  done  with  Ilie  emalaioa  nhioh  combinee  densitj 
knd  aensitJTeneu.  Mr.  Sutton  aaked  in  ons  of  liie  letten  how  I 
mauafjed  to  obtuo  esaltod  eensitiTeaesa  combiosd  with  dengitj.  I 
do  it  bj  ireatiuR  gelatine  with   nitro-Bolpliurie  aoid,  formiug  tliua 


„    SiCABT   WoETIiy. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 
In  three  preceding  BrtieIe(i,CMentljpabIiBlied  in  tiiii  Journal,  I  have 
endeavanred  to  pave  the  way  for  tjia  diacuaeion  of  the  nature  of  tlie 
latent  imaRe  in  a  film  whioh  ia  oompoaed  of  a  aenaitivB  haloid  aidt  of 
aiWer  exposed  in  the  camera,  by  fint  diaouaaing  the  relBtiva  atrengtli 
of  affinity  of  the  three  halogen  a— iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine — for 
nWer  ;  and  by  next  showing  that  Uie  Telatire  senaitiTenesa  of  tlie 
oorroBponding  haloid  aalta  of  silver,  when  Bubmitted  to  tlie  same 
testa  under  the  aame  circa mBtaneas,  appears  to  depend  mainly  upon 
the  above  relative  affinity.  It  now  remaina  for  me  to  complete  this 
short  Heriea  of  articles  by  diacuBsiug  the  nature  of  the  latent  image — 
a  subject  whioh,  I  regret  to  aay,  has  not  yet  been  worked  ont  to  a 
BBtisfaotory  aonolosion  by  abler  lianda. 

"The  simplest  case  which  presents  itself  for  solution  appears  to  be 
that  of  tlie  latent  image  upon  an  expoard  film  of  organified  bromide 
of  ailver  containing  no  free  nitrate.  Tlie  latent  image  may  in  this 
case  be  developed  either  by  the  aoid  or  the  alhalins  method ;  that  is 
to  say,  either  by  tlie  method  of  precipitation  or  reduction.  Let  ua, 
then,  endeavour  to  find  ont  what  oliange  the  feeble  lifibt  in  the 
oamwa.  acting  during  an  appreeiable  number  of  minutea  or  seconda, 
has  produced  upon  the  film — whioh  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  wet  one, 
exposed'  as  soon  as  the  preservative  haa  been  applied  to  it  Witli  an 
ordinary  length  of  exposnre,  such  as  will  produce  a  perfect  negative, 
no  ohsnge  will  be  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  film  ;  no 
vimble  effect  will  have  been  produoed  upon  it  when  it  is  examined 
by  reflected  or  transmitted  light  in  the  operating-ioom.  From  this 
circnmatance  some  chemists  have  supposed  that  no  ekemieal  change 
whatever  haa  been  produced  by  light  in  tlie  film,  but  only  a  phyiieal 
change  :  and  they  tell  us  that  wherever  light  has  aet«l  it  has  more 
or  leiia  weakened  the  affinity  between  the  bromine  and  tlie  silver, 
which  are  then  ready  to  part  company  on  the  application  of  tlie 
developer,  in  tlie  case  of  an  alkaline  developer  being  used,  or  to 
attract  silver  from  a  decomposing  acid  developer. 

The  theory  ia  a  very  pretty  one  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
soma  awkward  fiicts  in  its  way,  wbiofa  make  it  difficult  for  ua  to 
accept  it  as  true.  Pot  iastsnce  :  nitrio  acid,  as  well  as  some  other 
eliemioal  agents,  will  destroy  the  latent  image  without  prodnning 
any  Tieible  change  in  the  film.  Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  under 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  the  loosened  affinity  of  bromine  for  silver 
in  ths'parts  which  have  been  expoaed  to  light  is  tightened  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  and  the  $latu»  quo  antt  restored  ?  This  ia  aurely 
hard  of  belief.  AVhat  other  known  facts  in  chemistry  warrant  us  in 
believing  such  a  thing  possible  ?  Tlien,  ngain,  a  viaihle  change  u 
produced  in  the  film  if  the  expoaure  be  sufBciently  prolonged.     Its 

Jellowish- white  colonr  then  becomes  changed  to  a  pale  red  or  grey, 
f  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  no  amount  of  exposnre  to  light 
would  darken  the  film  or  change  its  visible  aspect  in  any  way,  then 
the  above  theory  would  rest  upon  a  firmer  basis ;  but  as  it  is,  a  pro- 
longed exposnre  to  light  produces  discolouration  and  chemical  change. 
Hat  here  I  may  be  asked  what  evidence  isthere  to  prove  that  die- 
colouration  really  means  chemical  change ;  foi  certain  substances 
are  known  to  oliange  colonr  witliout  betraying  any  chemioal  change 
of  composition.  In  order  to  set  this  difficulty  at  rest  we  may  per- 
form the  following  experiment,  whioh  will  prove  that  when  bromide 
of  ailver  is  darkened  in  the  light,  under  water,  a  chemical  change 
does  take  place  : — Expose  some  well-waahed  bromide  of  silver  to 
light,  nnder  water,  in  a  test  tube.  As  it  darkens,  the  water,  which 
was  previously  neutral,  becomes  acid. 

We  have  now  the  option  of  two  theories,  and  let  me  state  each  of 
tliem  fairly : — According  to  the  ph/iieal  theory  of  the  latent  image 
we  must  believe  that  the  film  may  remain  for  an  appredablt  time — 
say  seconds  or  minutes — in  an  altered  molecular  condition  without 
any  chemical  change  having  taken  place  in  it  until,  all  of  a  sudden. 
by  prolonging  the  exposure,  a  chemical  change  it  set  up  in  it,  which 
makes  itself  visible  by  a  change  of  colour.  In  other  words,  a 
ehemieal  change  is  preceded  by  a  physical  change  of  /nir«  duration. 
But  such  a  supposition  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  single  proved  fact  in  chemistry  that  I  am  aware  of. 
According  to  the  elierracal  theory  of  the  latent  image  we  must 
■npposs  that  a  chemical  change  commences  with  the  first  impact  of 
'  light  upon  the  film,  and  that  this  only  becomes  visible  when  the 


exposnre  has  been  aufficienlly  prolonged  to  produce  a  Boffloient 
quantity  of  darkened  material  to  effect  our  visual  organs ;  or,  in 

other  words,  if  the  chemical  change  should  have  been  preceded  by  a 
physical  change,  the  latter  must  have  occupied  an  inappreciably 
short  period  of  time. 

The  difference  between  the  two  theories,  therefore,  turns  upon  tlie 
length  of  time  during  which  tiie  physical  chang,e  may  have  lasted, 
hether  that  may  have  extended  to  minuta  according  to  one  theory, 
t  whether  it  must  have  been  indtfinitely  ihorl  according  to  tlie  other 
theory.  But  tlie  nonehanga  of  colour  in  the  lighted  parts  of  the 
film  during  a  common  exposure  in  the  camera  ie  the  main  etambliog- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  chemical  tlieory.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
sky  of  a  landacape.  This  may  he  reduced  by  the  alkaline  developer 
through  its  entire  tJiicknesa— as  proved  by  subsequent  treatment 
witli  nitric  acid,  which  will  leave  clear  glass — and  yet  that  part  of 
tlie  film  will  show  no  cbange  of  colour  before  development.  How 
can  we  account'for  this?  Into  what  new  chemioal  compound  can 
light  have  entirely  changed  the  bromide  of  silver  through  the  entire 
tliickneasof  thefiim,  but  witliout  changing  its  colour,  when  examined 
tlie  yellow  light  of  the  operatiog-room  ? 

I  will  endeavour  to  anewer  this  question.     The  altered  bromide ' 

cannot  he  sub-brnmide  of  silver,  because  that  is  dark  grey,  and  is 

not  affected  bv  nitrio  acid,  which  the  latent  image  ia.     It  aeems  to 

ma  probablei  therefore,  that  the  altered  bromide  is  oxybromida  of 

silver ;  tliat  ia  to  say.  a  compound  of  bromide  of  silver  and  oxide  of 

silver,  represented  by  the  formula  Ag  Br,  Ag,  O,  or,  which  is  the 

sane  thing.  Ag,  Br  O,  sub-bromide  of  silver  being  Ag,  Br.     This 

npound  would  be  affected  by  nitric  acid,  juat  as  the  latent  image 

and  would  be  converted  into  bromide  and  nitrate  of  silver.     It 

^lit  also  be  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  whioh  would  not  show  tn 

the  yellow  light  of  the  dark  room. 

The  following  experiment  seems  strongly  to  support  my  view  ; — I 
as  once  developing  a  very  thin  negative  upon  bromide  of  silver  by 
the  alkaline  method.  Although  I  forced  the  development  extremely 
with  ammonia  I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  printing  density ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  when  I  held  tlie  negative  up  to  the  light  before  llie 
window  of  tlie  dark  room  I  could  scarcely  see  any  trace  of  an  image, 
although  a  feeble  image  was  visible  by  reflected  light.  This  result, 
I  may  obaerve,  ia  not  uncommon  in  the  bromide  prooess,  and  it 
ocours  when  the  film  contains  little  or  no  trace  of  unconverted 
soluble  bromide.  Having  ascertained  this  much  reapeoting  tlie 
negative,  I  washed  it,  and  treated  it  with  nitric  acid.  This  instantly 
dissolved  all  tliose  parts  which  had  been  reduced  to  metalho  silver,  snd 
left  a  transparent  positive  in  bromide  of  silver  upon  the  glass,  in 
whioh  the  sky  and  high  lights  were  perfectiy  clear  glasa. 

Now  what  the  above  experiment  proves  convincinglv  is  this,  viz., 
that  although  parts  of  the  film  were  composed  of  bromide  of  silver, 
and  other  parts  of  metallic  silver,  after  the  development  and  before 
the  treatment  witli  nitric  acid,  yet  tliis  vast  difference  in  the  real 
composition  of  the  film  in  different  parts  waa  not  distinguishable 
when  it  was  viewed  by  transmitted  hgbt.  The  metallic  silver  and 
the  bromide  of  silver  had  precisely  the  aame  appearance,  and' I 
could  not  detect  one  from  tlie  other.  The  developed  image,  which 
actually  consisted  of  metalho  silver,  was  undistinguishable,  by 
transmitted  liglit,  from  tiie  bromide  of  ailver  upon  wjiich  no  image 
had  been  impressed.  Here,  then,  ia  a  case  in  which  a  known 
difference  of  composition  in  different  parts  of  a  film  was  not 
observable  when  tiie  film  wsa  viewed  by  transmitted  light  on  being 
held  up  before  the  window  of  the  dark  room.  What  right  have  we, 
then,  to  expect  that  an  image  should  sliow  itself  before  development 
when  examined  in  Uie  aame  way  in  the  same  dim  and  yellow  light? 
Assuming  that  the  sky  of  a  fully-exposed  negative,  before  develop- 
ment, consists  of  oxy bromide  of  silver  throughout  its  entire  thickness, 
may  not  lliatoxybromide  be  of  ao  pale  a  yellowish  colour  as  to  be  nn- 
distinguishable  from  Uie  bromide  of  silver  where  light  haa  not  acted  ? 
But  my  readers  may  ask — Is  there  any  independent  proof  that 
such  a  substance  as  oiybromide  of  silver  really  exists  ?  I  believe 
not  st  present.  But  tiie  same  remark  is  true  of  ammoniuni  and 
fluorine — hypothetical  substances  whioh  are  frequently  alluded  to 
by  oliemists  as  existing,  allhough  the  proof  of  their  existence  de- 
pends at  present  solely  upon  analogy.  There  ia  nothing  improhabia 
in  the  exiatence  of  oxybromide  of  silver — a  compound  of  oxide  and 
bromide  of  silver — because  we  know  tlist  chemistry  sffords  instances 
of  similar  compounds.  It  is  net  unressonable,  therefore,  to  assume 
the  existence  of  this  compound,  when  tiie  assumption  seems  to 
afford  a  clue  to  tlie  solution  of  tiie  problem  in  hand,  and  to  explain 
the  leading  phenomena  of  Uie  csae. 

But  I  have  aaid  nothing  yet  of  the  important  part  played  by 
oi^anlo  matter  in  the  formation  of  a  developable  image,  and  must 
reserve  this  till  next  number.  "^ -.■    — -  ^-  —    »  .  ^ 
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To  warn  up  what  bu  been  said  in  a  few  plain  votiu :  tbe  bI^  and 
highest  lights  of  an  exposed  film  of  bromide  of  silvsr  oonsisCs,  before 
developmsnt,  of  oxjbromide  of  silver  throagb  its  entire  thickneBa 
—a  substanoe  which,  being  nearly  of  the  same  jmle  jellowiab  ooloor 
as  bfomide  of  Bilver,  is  nndiatiiiguiahable  from  it  in  the  dim  yellow 
light  of  the  operating-room.  The  tiupposition  that  the  changed 
biomida  of  silver  which  oonstitntes  the  latent  image  oonsists  of  sub- 
bromide  of  silver  (as  Captain  Abnej  has  affirmed)  is  not  tenable — 
first,  because  sub-bromide  of  silver  is  of  a  dock  grey  eolnnr,  and 
the  imago  in  the  high  lights  would  not  be  latent  but  visible  ;  and, 
aaoondlj,  beoanse  the  image  ia  destroyed  b;  nitrio  acid,  whilst  sub- 
bromide  of  aUver  u  not  affected  by  that  acid.  The  supposition  that 
the  latent  image  merely  oonsista  of  bromide  of  silver  in  an  altered 
physical  state  is  not  tenable — first,  because  treatment  with  nitric 
acid  will  e&oe  it  completely :  secondly,  beoanae  a  cJimtieal  change 
ia  proved  to  take  place  in  bromide  of  silver  when  the  exposure  (o 
light  ia  snfBciently  prolonged,  and  there  ia  no  analogaoa  instance  in 
ohemiatry  of  a  snbatanea  remaining  for  a  finite  time  in  an  altered 
molecular  condition  before  a  chemical  change  takes  place  in  it.  On 
the  whole,  the  hypothesis  of  the  latent  image  consisting  of  oxy- 
bromide  of  silver  seems  best  to  explain  the  foots  of  the  case. 

The  chemical  reaction  by  which  oxybromide  of  ailver  ia  prodnced 
may  be  explained  by  the  following  formula : — 

3  Ag  Br  -I-  H.O  =  Ag  Br,  Ag,  O  +  3  H  Br. 
Three  atoms  of  bromide  of  alver.pUu  one  atom  of  water,  eqnol  one 
atom  of  oxybromide  of  silver,  plut  two  atoms  of  hydrobromic  acid. 
Water  is  decomposed.  Two  atoms  of  bromine  take  the  two  atoms 
of  Hydrogen,  and  two  atoms  of  silver  take  the  atom  of  oxygen.  The 
strong  affinity  of  bromine  for  hydrogen  nnder  the  action  of  light  is 
the  oaoBo  of  the  decomposition  which  takes  jdaee. 

XHoius  SoTioH,  B.A. 


THE  OOAGULATION  OP  ALBUMEN. 
Fob  some  time  a  disonssion  has  been  going  on  in  France  respecting  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  a  film  of  ooagiHatad  albumen  upon  paper. 
As  is  very  well  known,  it  is  a  common  opinion  that,  if  a  perfectly- 
amooth  surface  of  this  kind  could  be  got,  it  would  not  only  heighten 
the  brilliancy  of  the  image,  but  help  to  economise  silver  by  prevent- 
ing its  absorpliOD  into  the  paper.  There  may  be  reason  to  donbC  the 
truth  of  this  conclusion  in  some  respects — so  far,  at  anyrate,  as 
economy  of  silver  is  concemed — but  it  is  nndeuiable  that,  whether 
owing  to  coagulation  or  not,  admirable  prints  have  been  obtained  by 
using  alcohol  in  the  senailiBing  bath,  even  when  that  bath  was 
exceptionally  weak. 

As  a  mie,  however,  attempts  to  attain  the  end  sought  throngh 
coagulation  have  not  been  very  sacoesafol,  while  paper — at  least  ae 
made  on  the  continent,  and  supplied  ready  coagulated — almost  in- 
variably loses  somewhat  in  briJliancy.  The  only  methods  held  to 
be  practicable  there  appear  to  be  those  which  involve  the  coagulation 
at  the  time  of  sensitising — such  as  that  of  M.  Thierrde,  who  uses 
alcohol.  Nitrate  of  potash  baa  also  been  recommended  ;  and  one 
gentleman  says  he  has  succeeded  with  it,  which  boa  caused  in  a 
small  way  a  resuHcitatiOa  of  the  old  battle  which  some  years  ago 
raged  bo  fiercely  in  Tax  Bnirisa  Jocbnu.  op  Photooriphy  respecting 
the  use  of  such  additions  to  the  bath. 

We  have,  however,  no  diffionlty  in  this  country  in  getting  good, 
ready-made,  coagulated  paper  by  the  very  simple  process  of  aleam- 

.  ing  the  sheets  individually,  although  the  demand  is'  aaid  to  be  not 
BO  great  for  it  as  its  advantages,  theoretical  and  practical,  might  lead 
one  to  expect.  Qood,  coagulated,  albumenised  psper  ou^ht  not 
merely  to  work  more  economically  than  ordinary  sorts,  but  it  ought 

.  to  keep  better  after  sensitising,  and  we  believe  does  so.  This  is  of 
importance  to  those  who  make  their  own,  and  do  not  lean  upon  the 
specially-prepared  keeping  paper — especially  so  in  winter,  when 
ordinary  paper  so  soon  deteriorates,  as  much  from  damp  acting  on 
it  as  from  the  tendency  in  silver  salts  to  attack  the  sizing  and 
become  decomposed.  Well-cosgnlated  albnmenised  paper  ongbt  to 
be  muoh  more  used  for  printing  with  than  it  is,  and  in  extenoiva  eata- 
bUshments  would  be  found  eoonomical  in  no  small  d^ree  from  the 
number  of  prints  which  It  would  save.  It  is  no  nncommon  thing 
now  for  a  day  to  be  wasted  in  endeavouriog  to  obtain  a  print  from  a 
negative,  which  print,  not  being  finiehed,  has,  after  all,  to  be  thrown 
away,  becanse  by  the  second  day  the  paper  has  got  too  dark  in  the 
texture  to  be  of  the  slightest  use.  If  coagulated  paper,  not  double-albn- 
menised.  can  be  obtained  as  freah-Iooking  and  as  brilliant  in  surface  as 
the  ordinary  make  now  ia  it  would,  therefore,  be  extremely  valuable. 
This  is  a  point  to  which  albumenisers  might  devote  more  attention. 
We  note  that  a  Frenchman,  M.  Herbert  pere,  says  he  has  succeeded 
perfectly.    We  at  home  have  succecdud,  but  not  quite  perfectiy. 


ON  NITRO-GLUCOSE. 

No.  1, 

An  ever-reonrring  difficulty  in  connection  with  emulsion  p 
the  variable  nature  of  the  different  samples  of  pyroxylins  obtunaUa 
commercially,  and  many  attempts  have  oeen  made,  with  more  or  laa« 
success,  to  remove  the  imcertainty  thus  arising.  In  working  with 
the  sensitive  emulsions  now  in  vogue  thia  difOcnl^  is  felt  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  formerly,  the  almost  impossibility  of  oombinilig 
exalted  sensitiveness  with  proper  printing  oenBity  in  the  n^atires 
proving  a  serious  oliatacle  to  snooeas  in  the  production  of  rttpid  work. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  with  Twriova 
organic  substances,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  nitro-gluooM 
added  to  the  collodion.  Thia  substanoe  had  bean  preriondr. 
employed  in  the  prodnction  of  enlarged  prints,  the  proofs  exliibitiilg 
great  vigour  with  extremely  short  exposures.  Beyond  thia  I  was 
at  the  time  unaware  that  it  hod  been  otherwise  employed  ia  photo- 
graphy :  hut  I  have  found  since  that  in  the  very  early  daya  of  the 
collodion  process  it  was  recommended  as  an  addition  to  the  collodion 
I  for  the  pnrposeof  conferring  density.  For  some  time  I  attempted  to 
I  procure  nitro-glucose  in  vain,  so  set  to  work  to  make  it  for  myself, 
but  with  about  similar  success.  '  However,  persererence  coaqaeTed 
at  last,  and,  oa  it  was  found  to  answer  the  required  purpose  extremely 
well,  perhaps  my  experience  with  it  may  be  of  service  to  othar«. 

la  my  first  attempts  at  its  manufacture  I  followed  the  instractitms 
of  Schonbein,  given  in  The  British  Jodbnal  of  FuoiooiuniT  five 
or  flix  years  ago ;  but  the  only  result  was  tlie  prodnotion  of  large 
quantities  of  nitrous  acid  fumes  and  a  bulky  residua  of  carbooiaed 
sugar.  After  repeating  the  operation  several  times  with  vuring 
proportions  of  the  iogredieole,  but  with  unvaryiug  results,  I  tried 
I>r.  Kemp's  method  of  saturating  a  lump  of  sugar  with  stron;;  nibrio 
acid,  and  cautiously  heating  in  a  porcelain  oapaule.  By  this  means 
1  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  substance  which  at  first  1  thought  to  bs 
thereal  thing;  buti  found  Itveryslightlysolublein  alcohol,  notmtall 
in  ether,  and  very  slowly  in  water — all  negative  properties.  Having 
I  a  suspicion  that  my  acids  were  not  what  Uisy  ought  to  be  I  obtained, 
after  much  trouble,  a  sample  which  I  thouglit  might  be  relied  npon, 
and  with  the  new  material  succeeded  perfectly  at  once. 

After  a  few  experiments,  to  determine  the  safest  and  most  eoooo- 
mical  method,  I  arrived  at  the  following  formula  :— 

Nitric  acid  (monohydrated) 9  parts  by  measure. 

Sulphuric  acid,  B.g,  I'M  5     „  „ 

to  be  mixed  at  leaat  two  or  three  boura  before  use,  in  order  that  the 
mixture  may  become  thoroughly  cold ;  then  take — 

Finest  white  sugar 350  groina. 

Nitro-snlpbnric  acid   1  ounce. 

The  sugar  must  be  thoroughly  dried  and  reduced  to  a  vei7  fine 
powder. 

The  acid  having  been  placed  in  a  basin  capable  of  holding  at  least 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity,  the  sugar  must  be  added  aa.qDiakly 
as  passible,  a  email  quantity  at  once,  stirring  with  a  Klass  rod  the 
whole  time.  The  sugar  dissolves  instantly,  forming  a  thin  glairy 
liquid,  which  gives  off  no  fumes  beyond  what  inevitably  rise  finm 
acids  held  in  an  open  vessel.  Continue  the  stirring  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  when  the  nitro-glucose  will  separate  from  the  liquid — at 
first  in  email  clots,  like  coagulated  albumen.  Aa  the  operation  ad- 
vances these  may  be  kneaded  into  one  lump  by  means  of  the  atining- 
rod  and  removed  into  a  veesfl  of  cold  water. 

The  operation  should  be  conducted  out  of  doors,  or,  if  indoaif^ 
close  to  the  fireplace,  as,  in  case  of  failure,  the  result,  though  not 
likely  to  be  dangerous,  is  very  unpleasant  in  a  confined  apace.  How- 
ever, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pnroeive  such  an  acoident  approaching. 
as,  if  the  solution  change  its  colour  to  a  deep  orange,  it  is  a  sure 
warning  of  failnre.  A  alight  discolonratiou  is  of  iittie  importanoe. 
thoufih  it  ought  not  to  occur.  The  nitro-glueoie  may  often  be  got 
safely  out  of  Uie  acid  after  the  latter  baa  reached  a  full  orange  ocdoor, 
but  beware  of  any  approach  to  the  colonr  of  nitrous  fumes. 

The  only  requirements  necessary  to  ensure  sncoess,  are — fint, 
concentrated  acids;  and.  second,  as  low  a  temperature  as  poasible. 
Due  care  being  taken  in  these  matters,  the  rest  is  very  simple 
work — in  fact,  simpler  than  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline. 

Nitro-glucose  somewhat  resembles  putty  in  appearance ;  hat,  when 
cold,  it  is  hard  and  brittle.  The  application  of  warmth,  even  ao 
sliglit  OS  that  communicated  by  the  hand,  renders  it  quite  plastic,  in 
which  condition  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  shape  or  drawn  oat 
into  threads  of  astonishing  finenees.  When  first  removed  from  the 
acid  it  ia  necessary  to  kaeod  it  in  lukewarm  water  for  a  very 
considerable  time  before  it  becomes  neutral  to  test  paper;  it  may 
then  be  kept  under  water  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  disaolTed  at 
onee  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The  Utter  plnn  I  prefer,  as  I  find  it  moeh 
more  convenient  tu  have  a  solution  of  kuown  etraugth  Utan  to 
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a  the  unmanageable  Imnps  of  nitra-t^ucoae  irlieneTer  a  feir 
grains  are  required.  Both  tdooliol  and  ether  are  eolveuta,  a  mixLure 
of  the  two  being  better  than  either  eeparetut;. 

The  abore  quantitiee  of  material  efaouid  prodace,  if  the  operation 
be  8ao«eaafn11;  perfonned,  about  one  iinndred  aiid,ei{[ht7  grains  of 
nitro-glneoee,  and  this  I  would  recommend  to  be  dtBaolTed  in  aix 
drachms  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ethsr  and  aloohol,  bo  that 
two  minima  would  cantain  one  f^rain.  A  peculiarity  meationed  by 
Dr.  MonckhovBD,  eame  yeara  af(o,  is  that,  when  freshly -prepared, 
thiB  aotntioQ  fpTes  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  fiilvar;  but  by 
keeping  it  at  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  110*  for  ten  days  or  a 
furtnight  it  acquires  the  property  of  forming  a  white  precipitate 
with  that  Bubslanoe.  whioh  rapidly  darkens  when  exposed  to  the 
light.  This  effeat,  I  find,  is  produced — more  alowiy,  however — 
without  the  application  of  heat,  and  until  tliis  decompoaitiaa  has 
set  in  it  should  not  be  used.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


WHY  DOES  THE  NITRATE  BATH  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER  7 
That  it  does  so  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  manner  of  doubt,  as  many 
perspiring  photographere  canteetiFy.  But  why?  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  eommnnioation,  in  which  I  wish  to  consider  the  aubjeot 
somewhat  in  detail. 

It  wilt  be  uecessarj,  in  the  first  instance,  to  notice  the  composition 
of  a  nitrate  batli  and  the  additiona  it  oontinnally  receives  during  the 
working  hours,  before  we  can  diagnose  its  oomplaiats. 

The  nitrate  bath  is  nearly  always  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
neutral  or  slightly  ecid,  dissolved  in  pare  water.  This  is  act  in  the 
BUnlight  for  a  few  honrs,  the  sunning  having  the  effeat  of  causing  a 
deposit  oF  any  organic  matter  accidentally  contained  in  the  ailver  or 
water  aa  a  black  sediment  to  be  removed  by  filtration.  The  purest 
water  nanally  attainable  contains  more  or  less  organic  matter,  the 
non-removal  of  which  might  injure  the  proper  working  of  the  bath. 
Tlie  farther  addition  of  a  little  collodion  will  supply  the  requisite 
etiier  and  alcohol  to  make  it  in  a  proper  working  condition,  if  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours  before  finally  filterinc.  It  may  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  alcohol  and  ether  supplied  By  the  collodion 
acta  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  a  mechanical  manner,  by  over- 
coming in  soma  degree  the  repellent  action  existing  between  the 
atherial  coating  of  collodion  on  the  plate  and  the  aqueous  solution 
of  nitrate  of  eilver  into  which  it  is  plunged.  When  this  repelleht 
Action  has  been  overcome,  and  the  aqueons  solution  haa  taken  the 
place  of  the  etherial  one,  the  plate  is  considered  sensitised  and  in  a 
proper  condition  for  exposure  in  the  camera. 

This  process  being  continually  repeated,  the  constituents  of  the 
collodion,  soluble  or  miscible,  in  the  eilver  batli,  and  added  in  small 
quantities  at  each  operation,  will  not,  although  evidently  altering 
llie  composition  of  the  bath,  interfere  with  the  sensibility  of  the  film 
to  light  or  with  the  quality  of  tiie  image  to  be  presently  developed, 
unUfi  new  products  contained  in  neither  bath  or  collodion  orifjiuHlly 
are  formed.  I  allude  to  the  formation  of  nitrous  ether  and  other 
ethyl  oompounda  (possibly  oxalic  acid  and  aldehyde)  by  the  action 
of  the  nitrio  aoid  in  tiie  presence  of  the  silver  salt  upon  the  aloohol — 
reactions  which  undoubtedly  take  place,  slowly  or  rapidly,  aa  thi 
may  be;  the  more  slowly  the  langer  the  hath  remains  in  good 
condition,  and  vie*  vend.  The  detrimental  qualities  of  these  sub- 
stances can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  their  addition  to  a  bath 
in  good  condition.  Their  presence,  however,  depends  much  npon 
the  temperature,  a  high  temperature  being  very  conducive  to 
their  formation,  a  sudden  rise  in  which  is  well  known  to  have  vary 
objectionable  efFecls  on  a  bath  that  lias  hitherto  behaved  in  a  moat 
exemplary  manner  and  would  continue  to  do  so  in  a  lower  one. 

Depression  of  temperature  has  comparatively  little  or  no  effect  in 
aiding  a  bath  to  become  chemically  disordered,  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  a  sen^ive  film  being  merely  retarded ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  increase  of  temperature,  the  ethyl  products  are  more 
readily  and  profnsely  formed,  and  the  bath,  in  consequence,  sooner 
disordered.  An  old  bath  containing,  of  course,  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  solvents  of  the  pyroxyline  is  more  easUy  thrown  out  of  gear 
than  a  new  one,  and  has  given  rise  to  tlie  idea  that  the  work  of  a 
well-used  bath  mint  be  inferior  to  that  of  a  new  one.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  erroneous  assumption ;  for,  until  the  formation  of  tiie 
ethyl  compounds,  an  old  bath  will  continue  to  produce  work  in  no 
way  Inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  new  one  if  the  strengtii  be 
kept  up  to  the  proper  standard.  A  bath  may  become  disordered  if 
ft  hundred  plates  in  rapid  tuceeiiion  are  prepared  in  it,  even  if  the 
strength  ie  kept  up ;  whereas  the  same  number  of  platea 
few  at  a  time  over  a  lengthened  period  would  have  little 
deleterious  influence  on  it. 


The  snddan  variations  of  temperatnre  to  which  we  are  subject 
in  England  is  the  greetest  difficulty  with  which  photographers  (wet- 
plate  iVorhera  especially)  have  to  contend.  Providing  H5'  of  heat  could 
be  regularly  maintained,  half  a  phetographer'a  troubles  would  vanishk 

I  have  laid  partiouiar  strees  on  the  formation  of  ethyl  products, 
although  many  other  chemical  reactions  undoubtedly  take  place  in 
a  compound  consisting  of  so  many  varied  and  unstable  ingredieiile 
as  does  the  nitrate  batii ;  but  only  in  exceptional  cases  are  tiiey 
snfficiently  important  to  work  any  great  harm  or  to  interfere  with 
good  work.  The  formation  of  nitrite  of  silver  is  an  example  ; 
Uiis  will  suddenly  form  end  cover  the  plate  with  a  multitude  of 
crystals  that  dissolve  away  in  the  process  of  washing,  and  leave 
elongated  pinholes,  so  to  apeak,  when  they  reated  on  the  film. 

When  this  untoward  state  of  etherisation  is  obtained  one  of  the 
first  signs  is  the  very  pronounced  spot  or  imperfection  caused  by  the 
smallest  nncleue — a  speok  of  dust,  for  instance.  If  the  bath  were  in 
good  order  it  would  be  limited  to  the  size  of  the  speck,  bnt  will  now 
be  swollen  and  exaggerated  in  a  most  provoking  manner. 

The  next  sign  of  a  bath  giving  way  is  an  uneven-looking  image 
when  developed,  although  it  may  print  all  right ;  then  come  streaks, 
patches,  and  markings  of  various  kinda,  which  do  print  and  render 
the  negative  worthless,  and  which  are  the  final  efforts  of  en  expiring 
balh. 

If  a  bath  in  this  condition  be  strengthened  in  the  hope  of  reoovering 
it  the  hope  is  delusive,  es  in  alt  probability  the  film  will  be  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  minnte  black  apecka  of  reduced  silver,  intimating 
that  the  beat  treatment  is  to  place  it  with  the  residues.  I  have  not 
alluded  to  any  extraneous  matter  that  may  be  introduced  and  spoil 
the  batii  by  aarelessneM  or  accident,  the  remedy  for  whioh  ia  obvious. 

But  to  conclude :  my  advice  ia,  when  a  bath  gets  into  a  "  ticklish  " 
condition,  from  whatever  cause,  Irremediable  by  sunning  and 
strengthening  or  acidulating,  paes  it  to  the  residues  and  make  a  new 
one,  which,  besides  being  mora  economical,  will  save  an  immensity 
of  money  and  annoyance.  Edward  Ddnmobb. 

A  TENT  COOLER  FOR  THE  STrDIO. 
Now  that  summer  weather  appears  to  be  leaving  us  It  may  be 
tlioiight  rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin. diacusaing  how  to  keep  a 
studio  cool :  but,  if  not  exactly  in  season,  tlie  old  proverbial  saying 
may,  at  least,  be  ofiered  by  way  of  advice: — "  Keep  a  thing — Its  use 
will  come ;  "  and,  if  this  note  be  good,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  kilpful 
some  time. 

A  French  photographer,  named  M.  Malbert,  has  been  writing  to 
the  Moniuur,  giving  an  account  of  a  metliod  he  has  employed  for 
overcoming  the  inordinate  heat  of  his  studio,  which  we  think  in- 
genious and  simple.  Hie  studio  is  a  small  one — only  twenty- 
five  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  wide — ^erected  on  a  roof,  and  com- 
pletely separated  from  neighbouring  honees.  It  was  oouaeqnenUy 
quite  unsheltered  from  tiie  sun's  rays  except  by  a  mere  partition 
along  the  side,  while  the  fifteen  feet  or  so  of  ground  glasa  in  the  roof 
received  the  raya  almost  direct.  The  consequence  was  that  the  heat 
in  the  room  often  rose  in  summer  lime  to  US'  Fab.— a  beat  in- 
tolerable alike  to  himself  and  liis  aitters,  and  seriously  impeding  his 
operations,  threatening  his  health,  and  injuring  his  bosinoaa. 

After  many  abortive  attempts  to  remedy  the  matter  M.  Malbert  at 
laathitupontheplancif  erecting  an  outside-tent-Bort  of  blind  at  a  beiglit 
of  about  two  feet  above  the  glass  roof,  and  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
drawn  back  at  will  ao  aa  to  admit  the  full  roof  light.  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  at  once  reduce  the  temperatnre  of  the  studio  to  little 
more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  heal  out  of  doors  in  the  shade.  The 
roof  was  completely  protected  from  the  sun,  and  a  current  of  air 
had  free  room  to  play  between  the  glaaa  and  the  blind,  so  that  there 
WOB  no  danger  of  a  bested  cell  forming. 

But  the  interesting  part  of  it  is  that  the  exposures  are  not  lengthened 
by  this  covering  of  the  roof.  The  top  light  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  excluded,  beyond  what  goes  in  below  the  blind  or  from  the 
higher  aide  lights.  Except  when  going  to  perform  that  delightful 
operation — photographing  a  baby — M.  Malbert  has  seldom  oecaaion 
to  draw  back  his  blind.  We  do  not,  of  eonrse,  buow  the  precise 
build  or  position  of  this  gentleman's  studio ;  bnt  if  ita  aide  light  be 
high,  and  if  a  reasonable  amount  of  aofl  light  get  In  under  tha 
blind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  his  exposures  should  not 
be  prolonged.  Under  the  extreme  heat  from  which  he  was  suffering 
it  mnat  have  often  been  almost  snimpoBsibiUty  for  him  to  get  a  picture 
of  any  kind,  however  he  might  expose.  At  all  events,  his  plan  of 
cooling  the  studio  is  decidedly  simple  and  ingenious,  and  might  ba 
adopted  with  grept  advantage  by  those  who,  having  a  north  light,  are 
yet  troubled  by  the  terrible  heat  whioh  beats  through  the  roof  npon 
the  darkened  south  side  of  the  studio.    Saoh  an  erection  would  need. 
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nf  eoaree,  to  be  tot;  Btrong,  And  fitted  with  the  nmpleflt  meehaniBm 
«o  as  to  ba  auilj  furled ;  bat  otherwise  there  ahonld  be  no  diffiauUy 
«U>out  mreetuiRit,  and  it  migiit  ba  niKda,  with  s  little  judgmsDt,  of  mudi 
Talue  ia  iirodnoing  effects  of  light  and  ahade.  It  is  certainlj  more 
simple  and  feuible  tlian  the  many  nster-cooliDg  Rchemea  of  whiolt 
ive  hBTe  hea^  so  much,  provided  only  that  it  does  not  block  oot 
eesential  lighla. 

Tlia  editor  of  llie  Moititear  speaks  well  of  the  pictures  bj  wliicli 
M.  Malbert'a  lettai  was  accompanied ;  but  the  latter  appears  lo  use  a 
re&eclor  for  certain  purpoaes  to  help  out  the  effeoU. 


FANCY  PRINTING.* 
Fancy  Mbdallioh  akd  Aroh-top  Puhtiho, — Tbia  fancy  priotiuK  is 
•ometimei  very  beantjful  wlien  the  deaigns  for  making  tnem  are  neat 

and  pretty.        , 

lo  eelectin£  deaigna  for  thia  work  be  guided  by  good  tiate,  and  do 
Itot  atrire  after  compllcaUd  and  glaring  deaiipa  when  the  simple  and 
dtlieatt  onea  are  always  the  object  of  the  taatcdul  printer. 

There  are  very  few  deaiffua  fnr  this  fancy  prmtins  more  beautifol 
than  that  of  the  fine  paraUel  lines  we  are  ao  familiar  with  in  the 
Frenoh  writing-paper.  Beaide*  the  parallel  lines,  a  fsw  otbera  of  a 
delicate  design  are  naed  very  appropriately.  Always  hare  the  size  of 
the  int«ided  prints  and  the  fancy  design  in  harvumy  with  each  other- 

I  .    .!._  1 ., ■ r  ^i .  ..  .._>  ^•-gi^fggf  (honld  the  dor' —  """      " 

have  large  deaigna  int( 
10  photograph  naed  on  the  common  card,  as  weU  as  it  wonld  be  to 


trice  rerMt,    It  would  bs  ridiouloua  to  hai 


la  intended  for  an 


have  small  desigaa  on  large  printa. 

X  have  seen  a  few  frame  photographs  printed  in  the  fancy  arch-top 
and  medaUioQ  style  that  1  liked  very  much,  baoauae  the  design  for  this 
fancy  work  was  so  vary  appropriate  for  the  size  of  the  printa.  Generally 
apeaking,  however,  these  deaigna  are  intended  simply  for  the  carte  de 
viiile  and  the  imperial;  aometSnes,  too,  for  the  Victoria  when  that  style 
of  print  is  made,  but  they  are  vei?  aeldom  used  for  auythiog  larger. 
The  making  and  nse  of  these  medalliona  and  arch-tops  intended  for 
this  style  of  printing  are  exactly  the  aame  aa  waa  deacribed  in  the 
preoeding  chapter,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  placing  of  the  paper,  with 
the  design  upon  it,  upon  the  print,  and  then  shading  the  Ime  npon 
the  print  by  meana  of  the  inside  mask,  as  nsuaL  There  ia  also  another 
way,  which  will  be  described  farther  on. 

The  paper  auibable  for  this  work  ia  known  as  the  "French  writing- 
paper,  the  thinaeat  of  which  ehould  be  obtained.  A  aheet  of  two  or 
tbree  difterant  klnda  will  answer  very  wall  for  a  beginning.  Cat  the 
aheeta  up  to  the  proper  siie,  and,  after  placing  yonr  print  upon  a  flat 
printing- board,  put  one  of  these  diiferant  kinds  of  designed  paper  over 
the  whole  print,  which  will  be  almost  entirely  covered.  How  take  the 
proper  mail:  and  proceed  to  make  the  crescent  line  on  the  print.  This 
IB  rather  difficult  at  first,  owing  to  the  very  indistinct  print  under  the 
white  writing-^per,  which  thul  renders  the  shading  of  the  line  rather 
troublesome.  By  preaaing  the  white  paper  in  close  contact  with  the 
print  underneath  in  laying  on  the  mask,  and  going  to  a  part  of  your 
ptintina-room  whore  yon  con  plainly  see  your  work,  you  will  find  that 
you  will  have  no  trouble  whatever.  In  printing  tbia  outside  let  it 
darken  to  the  same  shade  as  you  wonld  in  making  plain  medallions  and 
arch-top  prints;  and  what  I  aaid  in  regard  to  plain  medallion  printing, 
about  tinting  the  border  to  the  same  shade  a*  the  background  of  the 
print,  la  also  apphcable  in  this  style  of  printing,  the  result  being 
ec^ually  aa  bad,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  in  uua  coee,  that  there 
will  be  a  kind  of  a  fancy  flatness  to  the  prints  ioetead  of  a  plain  one. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  alao  another  way  to  print  these  which  is, 
perhaps,  easier,  because  the  French  paper  can  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
gloss  to  whigh  the  mask  is  stack  answers  the  place  of  the  paper.  A 
very  thin  negative  indeed  ia  made  of,  say,  some  moss,  and  developod, 
fixed,  washed,  and  varoiahed  aa  is  nsual  in  negative  making.  The 
muks  are  attached  to  tha/ac«  of  the  negative,  bat  it  woold  be  better 
if  they  were  not  etuck  at  ul,  for  the  negative  will,  in  a  abort  time,  be 
ruined  by  so  doing  ;  and,  after  mdjoiting  the  mash,  the  whole  is  then 
placed  out  to  prmt  aa  in  ordinary  plain  medallion  printing.  J'he 
negative  being  very  thin,  the  border  will  darken  very  rapidly — aa 
qaick,  if  not  quicker,  than  when  French  paper  is  need. 

Priitling  in  Grey.— This  term  ia  generally  applied  to  photographs 
which  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  printed  first  in  the  vignette  style,  and 
then  the  Burronnding  white  border  has  baen,  or  is  to  be,  pnnted  or 
tinted  a  little.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  mounted  print  is  very 
often  quite  pleasiag,  the  darker  draperies,  Jcc,  of  the  print  being  of  a 
rich  warm  tone,  while  the  slightly,  tinted  border  will  he  of  a  "gieyUh" 
tone.  When  akilfnlly  done,  this  "  printing  in  grey  "  ia  a  good  tiung, 
and  asrves  to  give  variety  to  the  printer's  reealts  instead  of  the 
monotonous  appearance  they  have  in  some  galleries. 

In  the  firat  place,  in  the  vignetting  of  the  negatives  that  ore  to  be 
printed  in  thia  atyle,  do  not  ahow  too  far  down  in  the  drapariea, 
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draperies  were  visible.     Bear  this  in  mind. 

While  the  tinting  of  the  border  of  the  vignette  print  ia  oarried  OB, 
the  lighta  of  the  print  would  he  very  much  diaeolonred  if  they  'werv  not 
protects!  &am  the  white  light,  and  conaeooently  a"ent-ont"orDiaakia 
made,  which  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  To  make  thia  mash,  cot 
a  piece  of  spoiled  sensitive  paper  a  va-y  tiltU  smaller  than  the  ^gan, 
OS  regards  the  hair,  dark  draperies,  ka.,  but  not  a  particle  aiiiAUer  in 
regard  to  the  face.  Do  not  cut  too  far  down  in  tne  draperies,  or  in 
tinting  the  print  will  be  spoiled. 

The  print  to  be  tinted,  having  been  removed  from  the  vignette- 
board,  IS  then  placed  in  a  flat  printing- frame,  in  which  a  clean  glass 
has  been  previously  placed.  Another  glass  of  a  larger  aixe  ia  then 
obtained,  to  the  under-snrtace  of  which  is  attached  this  "ent-ont,"  ajad 
then,  placing  the  glaaa  so  that  the  "  out-out"  on  it  will  cover  the  figure 
in  the  print,  we  commence  to  tint  the  border  of  the  prin^  keeping,  in 
the  meantime,  the  glass  constantly  on  the  move.  It  will  take  &Doni 
five  to  tan  seconds  to  tint  all  that  is  required. 

In  moving  the  "cut-out"  during  the  tinting  of  the  border  be  anre  that 
no  part  of  the  faoe  is  so  exposed  to  the  light  aa  to  diacolcnr  it.  Alvrsyi 
be  careful  not  to  tint  the  border  so  much  aa  to  occaaion  flatneas.  A 
very  Uttle  tinting  is  all  that  is  required. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.* 

[Cantoi  Laotnn,  AeU-nai  balan  tta«  Sodstr  of  AM.] 
So  muoh  for  the  solar  apectrum.  Now  let  me  oarry  yon  on  anotlier  t^ 
years,  to  the  year  1862.  Frofeasor  Stokes,  in  a  paper  commanicated  to 
the  Eoyal  Society  in  thia  year,t  refers  to  his  former  paper,  and  to  what 
he  had  been  enabled  to  do  by  moana  of  it.  He  stab« — "  A  map  of  the 
new  linea  (the  hues  thus  obaerved  by  him)  woa  exhibited  at  an  evening 
lecture  before  the  British  Aasociatioo,  at  their  meeting  at  Belfast  io  the 
autumn  of  the  aame  year,  and  1  then  atated  that  I  conceived  we  had 
obtained  evidence  that  the  limit  of  the  Eola>  spectrum  in  the  man 
refrangible  direction  had  been  reached.  In  fact,  the  very  aame 
arrangement  which  revealed,  by  means  of  fluorescence,  the  eiiatence  of 
what  were  evidently  raya  of  higher  refrangibility  coming  from  the 
electro  spark,  failed  to  show  anyUiing  of  the  kind  when  applied  to  the 
Bolar  spectmnt ;  "  and  then  he  goes  on  to  aay  that,  in  making  obaerva- 
tiona  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  be  had  foond  that  in  the  oaaa  of  a 
spark  taken  between  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil  like  this  on  the  taUe. 
or  between  the  poles  of  an  electric  lamp  auch  as  you  aee  here,  the 
visible  spectrum  which  was  revealed  and  rendered  visible  to  bim  by 
meana  of  fluorosence  waa  no  less  than  six  or  eight  times  longer  than 
the  whole  of  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  That,  yon  see,  was  a 
revelation  of  the  firet  order.  He  was  so  astonished  at  thia  that  he  at 
first  thought  there  waa  aome  mistake.  "loould  not  help  at  firat  ana- 
pecting  that  it  was  a  mistake  arising  from  the  refiectioD  of  stray  light." 
In  fact,  so  astonished  was  he,  so  many  methods  did  he  try  in  ordtr  to 
breakdown  the  impossibility,  if  it  existed,  that  he  adds,  ioasnbseqnent 
part  of  the  paper; — "1  tried  different  methods,  wiUiout  being  able 
to  aatiafy  myself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  obaervationa,  and  frequently 
thought  of  resorting  to  photography." 

Profeaaor  Stokes  thought  of  resorting  to  photography ;  but  at  the 
moment  that  Professor  Stokes  waa  thiukmg  of  this  Dr.  Miller,  of  King') 
Uollege  (unknown  to  Profeaaor  Stokes)  waa  not  only  thinking  of  reaort- 
ing  to  photography,  but  had  aotnally  resorted  to  it,  and  wa*  taking 
photographs  of  the  ao-called  invisible  part  of  the  spectrum,  in  which 
the  spectrum  in  the  case  of  some  substances  waa  five  or  six  timeo,  and 
in  the  case  of  ailver  one  might. aay  almost  seven  times,  as  long  aa  the 
spectrum  ordinarily  visible  through  glass  prisms.  Profeaaor  Miller  goes 
very  nearly  over  the  same  ground  that  Professor  Stokca  had  done  b^en 
him.  He  also  investigates  the  transparoncy  of  quarta,  and  comes  to 
the  coDclnsiun  that  quarts  is  almost  the  only  substance  that  can  be 
employed.  Frofeasor  Miller  in  this  paper,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
Fhiioiophicai  Tramactioii»,X  also  giaea  for  the  flnt  time  a  detailed 
acconnt  of  the  way  in  which  such  wo^ia  dona.  Permit  me  to  give  you  a 
rough  notion  of  tbia  method  of  work.  We  have  here  a  apark  from  an 
inductive  coil,  exactly  anch  a  apark  as  Dr.  Miller  wished  to  examine. 
He  had  a  spectroscope  something  like  this  on  the  table,  with  two  im- 

Crtant  differences.  The  first  important  difierence  waa  that,  instead  of 
ving  two  glsas  prisms,  he  had  prisms  of  quartx;  and  again,  instead  of 
having  an  observing  telescope  adapted  for  use  by  the  eye,  he  inserted  a 
camera,  or  what  was  to  all  intenta  and  purposes  a  camera,  in  the  same 
place.  So  that  he  had,  firat  of  all,  a  light  source  by  which  yon  get  on 
intense  illumination,  due  to  the  extremely  high  temperature  of  tbe 
spark.  Then  you  have  a  quartx  lena,  and  quartz  pnama,  and  then 
Bimply  the  photcgrapfaic  plate.     Having,  therefore,  an  entire  absence  of         i 

*  (Miht  Lmg  Suteinan  vf  the  Electrit  Liflit.     fhil.  Traiu.,  voL  16S,  p>  SW, 
t  Vol.  oU.  p.  Ml.     -^'^■-■^•^ 
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th«  Don-trsnipBreiuiy  of  glt^a,  FrofeMor  Miller  wu  dsliabted  to  find 
th^t,  on  taking  tlu«  apark  in  tbia  way,  between  ^ectrodes  of 
different  anbatuicel,  be  not  only  photographed  wh&t  could  be  aaen, 
uunelf ,  a  apectrum  ranging  from  red  to  blue,  but  one  extending  as  a 
mle  aix  times  the  length  of  the  visible  spectrum  boyoud  the  bine; 
althoagb,  in  acme  casea,  it  ia  tme  it  ia  only  fonc  time!  aa  long  on  the 
more  refrangible  aide  of  H  ai  H  ia  from  the  red  end  of  the  aptctmni — 
Uwt  ia  to  Bay,  the  line  which  ia  general!;  called  A . 
In  thia  paper  of  Dr.  Miller's  we  have  the  germ  of  all  the  applioationa 


of  pbolography  to  apectroacopio  inquiry  which  have  been  carried  o 
ainoe ;  and  1  am  aomr  to  aay  thi  '    ' ' "     "  .  ■ . . . 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Miller  ii 


y  that  altogether  too  little  hu  been  carried 
.er  investigate  ia  tbia  way  the  radiation  of 
different  vaponri,  and  give  pbotocraphs  for  the  firet  time  of  the  bright 
hat»  of  a  very  large  number  of  chemical  aubatancea,  bat  he  went 
farther  than  this  altogether,  and  dealt  with  the  absorption  of  different 
aabstancea.  He  commences  hi«  paper  with  Uie  abaorption  of  chemical 
rayg  by  transmiiaiOD  through  different  media— thtongh  aolida  (trana- 
pareal  oC  course),  through  hquida,  and  thcoagh  gases  and  vapoun,  the 
only  alteration  he  made  to  his  ^nerol  node  oE  experimentation  being 
that,  in  the  case  a!  tbe  absorption  of  gases  and  vaponr,  he  placed  tbe 
instrument  farther  from  tbe  light  source,  and  in  the  path  of  the  ray  in- 
aerted  a  tube  containing  the  gaa  or  vaponr  to  be  experimented  with,  oa 
I  am  doing  now,  so  that  the  light  trhicb  passed  from  the  spark  to  the 
telesoope  wa«  compelled  to  traverse  a  thiokneaa  of  vapour  according  to 
the  length  oE  tbe  tube  employed.  In  that  way  he  not  only  determined 
the  abaorption  of  equal  lengtha  of  different  vapoura  amongst  themselvea, 
but  the  absorption  of  different  lengtha  of  the  same  vapour ;  bia  paper  ia 
thua  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  spectroscopic  knowledge 
that  I  am  acqaainted  with,  and  I  hold  that  the  imief  importance  of  it  la 
the  application  of  photography  to  apeotroscopio  obaerration.  There  is 
nothing  ao  difficult,  1  think,  as  to  make  a  proper  apeetrosoopic  observa- 
tion; and,  from  the  little  experience  I  have  had  with  it  at  preaent,  I 
ahoaid  thiak  there  ia  nothing  more  easy  than  to  make  what  I  may  call 
passable  spectroscopic  portraits. 

That,  dien,  waa  io  the  year  1362,  In  the  year  1863  we  have  another 
Mually  distinct  advance  to  chronicle,  but  this  time  the  work  ia  done  ia 
France.  M.  Maacart — a  name  very  well  known  to  physiciats — undertook 
a  tremendona  work,  which  he  haa  not  yet  completed,  namely,  a  complete 
iaveatigatfon  of  the  ultra  violet  scjar  spectrum.*  Instead  of  using  a 
quartz  prism,  as  Dr.  Miller  had  done  before  him,  M.  Maacart  uses  a 
luffraction  grating — that  ia  to  say,  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  tbe 
light  is  not  refracted,  aa  in  the  case  of  tbe  prism,  but  diffracted  by  an 
affect  of  interference  of  floe  linea  rilled  on  glass.  M.  Mascart  has 
ahovn  it  to  be  poasible,  by  means  of  reflecting  light  from  the  first 
anrface  of  the  diffraction  gratinga,  to  get  light  diffracted  without  its 
going  through  the  glata  at  alb  In  this  way,  therefore,  you  avoid 
altogether  the  imperfect  transparency  of  the  glasa.  Professor  Maacart 
has  gone  on  advancing  every  year,  nntil  now  he  boa  completed  a  photo- 
graphic map,  not  only  of  the  solar  spectrum  extending  about  as  far  as 
the  line  R,  by  means  of  photography,  but  he  haa  been  able  to  observe 
u  f ar  aa  the  une  called  T.  Tbere  he  flnds  the  aolar  spectrunl  enda ;  bnt 
in  the  ease  oE  a  great  many  vapours,  such,  for  instance,  aa  that  of 
cadmium  and  other  metals  of  the  same  nature,  he  finds  he  can  go  on 
photagraphing  very  much  further,  and  has  been  able  to  photograph 
almost  aa  far  aa  the  eye  can  see ;  that  Is  to  aay,  to  a  distance,  aa  Ihave 
already  told  ;ou,  five  or  six,  or  even  aeven,  times  aa  far  as  from  the  line 
H  as  H  is  from  A.  So  that  you  see,  thanks  to  photography,  we  can 
now  photograph  six  times  more  of  the  apectrum  than  we  cah  see  of  it 
with  tbe  eye  ordinarily. 

I  next  come  to  a  vary  beautiful  reflex  action  of  spectroscopy  on 
phctogiapby ;  and  now  I  mnat  take  you  back  to  America.  I  em  nearly 
certain  that  every  one  in  this  room  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Butherfnrd  in  cooaectiou  with  celestial  pbotOBraphy,  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  point  my  reference  to  him  by  throwing  on  the  screen 
oDeof  his  maguificentphotographa  of  the  moon,  which  he  was  gcod  enough 
to  give  me  some  little  time  ago ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  show  this  on  the 
screen,  especially  to  show  yon  the  wonderful  skill  oE  which  he  is  capable. 
Unfortonately,  I  am  not  able  to  throw  on  the  screen  a  photograph  of  the 
magoilicent  solar  spectrum  which  we  owe  to  him,  the  most  magniScent 
photogiaph  of  the  solar  spectrum — and  I  say  it  with  the  intenseet  envy 
— which  I  think  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  However,  I  have  a  copy  oE  it  on 
the  wall,  and  it  is  well  worth  infection.  Mr.  Butherfurd,  whose  name 
is  associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Db  la  Rue  with  regard  to  celestial  photo- 
graphy, wsa  not  content  with  the  reflector,  the  very  instrument  by 
Which  this  beautiful  photograph  of  tbe  moon,  which  I  will  show  you, 
wu  taken,  fie  hves  in  the  centre  oE  New  York,  and  I  SQppose  New 
York  is  almost  aa  bad  aa  London  for  tarnishing  everything  that  Ibe 
amoke  and  atmoauhere  can  get  at;  and  he  came  to  the  conduaion  that 
he  must  either  abstain  from  celestial  photography  altogether  or 
make  a  lens — and  a  lens  with  Mr.  Butherfurd  means  something 
tlfteen  inches  diameter — which  should  ^ve  him  as  perfect  an  imai 
Sew  York  with  Gfteen  inchea  of  glass,  as  a  perfect  rcQector  of  fifteen 
inches  aperture  wonid  give  him  aa  far  away  from  a  city  aa  you  pleaae. 
Mr.  Butherfard,  who  never  mlncea  matters,  knowing  that  it  waa  abao- 
Intely  impossible  to  get  such  a  lena  as  tbia  from  an  optician,  who  of 
•wnna  ni^ects  almost  entirely  the  violet  rays — the  very  raya  which 
■  ^anolct  SeintiHv*-  de  I'Zwb  Korwalt  a<Apirtt»ri.    YoL  Igi  1M4,  p.  tlS. 


Mr.  RntfaBrfnrd  wailtsd— when  he  make*  an  OTdinary  tAleioope,  deters 
mined  to  make  anch  an  one  himself.  He  thought  about  tiie  mattM', 
and  he  came  to  the  oonclnsion  that,  in  any  att^npt  to  correct  a  lens  of 
the  magaitode  for  the  cbemioal  raya,  the  use  of  the  apectroacope  would 
be  invuuable.  He  therefore  had  a  large  spectroscope  made,  in  order  to 
make  a  large  telescope,  and  then  we  have  jnst  aa  diatinct  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  instruments  which  we  owe  to  the  akill  of  those  who  first 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Herachel,  and  brought  together  th« 
chemical  and  the  visual  rays,  as  the  improvement  we  owe  to  Hersohel 
was  upon  the  inatrumenta  which  dealt  simply  with  the  visible  raya. 
Mr.  Kutherlurd  simply  carts  away  the  visuM  rays  bodily,  and  only 
brings  together  the  chemical  rays;  the  result  of  his  work  being  S 
telescope  through  which  it  is  abaclutely  impossible  to  see  anything,  but 
through  which  the  minutest  star,  down,  I  believe,  to  the  t^th  magni- 
tude, can  be  photographed  with  Idle  most  perfect  sharpness.  This  is  the 
instrument  of  the  future,  ao  for  as  stellar  astronomy  is  ooncerned. 
Having  thna  achieved  what  he  wished  ia  the  conttruetion  of  thia  inatra- 
ment,  and  having  the  apectroacope,  Mr.  Rutherford  commenced  a  moat 
elaborate  reaearch—which,  I  am  soriy  to  aay,  he  haa«ever  pnhli^ed, 
for  it  would  ba  of  tbe  greatest  value  to  any  photographer  or  any 
aatronomer  amongst  us — DpoQ  every  kind  of  collodion  wluoh  he  ooald 
obtain  in  America  or  in  Europe,  and  upon  every  possible  arrangement 
of  lenses.  Mr.  Butherfurd  found  that  some  collodiona  which  be  sot 
were  so  perfectly  local  in  their  action  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  that 
reason,  and  that  other  collodions  were  ao  csueral  in  their  action  that 
they  were  alao  almost  uaeless  for  the  exactly  opposita  reason.  I  will 
now  throw  on  the  aoreen  the  line  Q  and  the  linea  in  the  green,  or, 
rather,  Uie  lines  approaching  to  the  green  near  F.  With  ordinary  ooUo- 
dions,  such  as  one  generally  seta— that  ia  to  say,  oollodiona  not  abac- 
lutely good,  but  free  from  both  the  extremes  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Butherfurd — we  want  something  like  five  aeconda  for  the  part  near  the 
line  U.  Well,  when  yon  go  a  little  way  along  the  spectrum  in  the  less 
refrangible  direetion,  you  hare  to  put  minntes  for  aeconda — in  other 
words,  the  exposure  haa  to  be  sixty  timea  as  long.  I  have  another 
photograph  of  the  spectrum,  which  will  show  you  the  part  of  tbe 
apectrom  leas  refrangible  than  the  line  F  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Tbia  photograph  which  you  aee  on  the  acraen  now  required  very  nearly 
half-an-hour. 

Those  of  yon  who  are  moat  familiar  with  the  aolar  apectnim  will 
recogniae  the  extreme  importance  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd's  contribution  to 
photographic  spectroacopy  when  I  tell  you  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
neat  judges,  his  photograph  of  the  solar  speotrum  is  quite  as  admirable 
and  excellent  as  is  tbe  photograph  of  the  moon  which  1  have  just  shown 
you  on  Uie  screen.  During  the  last  year  thia  question  of  the  aolar 
spectrum  baa  again  been  considerably  advanced  by  photography  in 
America.  Mr.  Kntherfurd's  photographs,  admirable  althoogh  they  are, 
are  refraction  photographs— that  is  to  aay,  prisma  were  used,  and,  more 
than  this,  prisms  of  glass.  Yon  will,  therefore,  quite  understand  that 
the  photograph  which  you  see  extends  only  a  very  little  distance 
beyond  the  lines  H.  But  America  was  not  satisfied  with  thia, 
and  Dr.  Draper— the  son  of  the  Professor  Draper  whose  name  is 
so  honourably  aaaociated  with  the  cammencement  oE  work  done  in 
photography  thirty  years  ago— has  jnst  now  photographed  a   solar 


spectrum'  far  beyond  H.     A  copy  of  his  photogropb  is  on  the  wall, 
'    "      iteiy,  I  have  not  a  copy  which  I  can  throw  on  the  ic 
J.  NoRHAK  LocxrsR,  F.B 


but,  nnfortunateiy,  1 


Picdings  of  ^amim. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  the  first  Jnne  meeting  of  this  Society  Dr.  Vogel  occupied  the  chair, 
and,  after  some  half-dozen  new  members  had  been  introduced,  welcomed 
two  gentlemen  from  Vienna— Dr.  Hornig  and  Herr  Luckhardt — with 
the  usual  complimentary  langnage,  to  which  the  formw  gentleman 
suitably  replied. 

Herr  CLAUSitsv  proceeded  to  detail  tbe  results  of  his  researches  into 
the  action  of  the  electric  spark  on  the  photographic  plate.  He  had 
allowed  both  negative  and  positive  sparks  to  act  at  different  times  on 
tbe  plate,  and  had  then  developed,  with  results  that  the  positive  spark 
gave  ray-shi^ed  and  the  negative  riog-abaped  imagea— a  result  pro- 
nounced analogous  to  those  obtained  by  Lichtenberg. 

Horr  K.  Schwier  then  gave  a  short  paper  upon  the  yellowing  of 
varnished  plates,  upon  whi^  there  was  some  discussion.  He  recom- 
meniled  a  solution  of  cyanide  as  a  means  of  restoring  them. 

Herr  LiHDtiKB  used  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  ^cohol  and  one  of 
cyanide. 

With  regard  to  the  remark  that  these  failures  were  only  to  be  found 
in  plates  fliat  had  been  printed  from.  It  waa  objected  by  both  Herr 
Reiohaid  and  the  Secretary  that  they  hod  seen  plates  that  bad  never 
been  used  grow  yellow  after  varnishing. 
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p4per  into  the  Aim;  h«noe  the  defect,  which  he  h«d  been  habituated 

to  remove  by  putting  tbo  plkt«  into  >  eolation  of  hypoeulphita  of  uxf  ~ 

Herr  Scdwibr  atated  that  he  easily  got  the  matt  condition  with 

varniah  by  rubbing  it.      One  Lul  only  to  take  tbe  plate  and  rub  ■  pc 
tinn  of  it  with  one  finger  for  a  little,  when  it  wiiuld  bo  fouud  to  rougheQ 
and  become  capable  of   biting  uQder  the  peticil,  and  bo  proceeding 
alternately  over  the  plate,  aad  l>y  a  much  aafer  plaa  th^u  if  one  rubbed 
the  plate  with  puiuiue  atone. 

Herr  Lihunkr  aaid  that  might  do  very  well  with  eome  kinds  of 
varnish,  but  it  would  not  du  fur  plates  varnished  with  shellac. 

Herr  HartuiHH  thought  it  was  a  plan  that  required  in  any  case  a 
rather  friable  sort  of  vamisb,  which,  bb  it  waa  cubbed  off,  formed  • 
kind  of  roughening  powder  under  the  finger. 

The  Secretary  read  a  passage  from  the  i'hotographuclien  Noli^en, 
which  eat  forth  in  graphie. fashion  the  history  of  an  ambitloua  retoucher 
who,  taken  on  by  a  photographer  as  a  poor  artist  out  of  work  and 
taught  the  art,  grew  in  ooarae  of  time  to  think  that  his  master's  fame 
depended  on  his  pencil,  and  acting  on  that  notion  spent  all  the  capital 
he  coald  scrape  mi  starting  for  himself,  only  to  hud  that  somehow  the 
negatives  he  took  would  not  work  up  nuder  the  pencil  to  give  effects 
like  those  obtained  by  his  late  employer.  When  too  late  the  man 
touod  that  he  had  mistaken  his  calling,  aud  at  the  end  of  six  months 
he  waa  back  at  hia  old  post  again — a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  and  miiian 
all  his  money. 

The  history  is  a  oommoQ  one  enough,  and  the  evil  rather  prevalent ; 
but  it  is  not  always  the  man's  blame  if  be  be  diseatisGed,  for  he  at  least 
has  the  chance,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out  elsewhere,  of  knowing  more 
of  his  own  branch  than  the  peraon  who  employed  him.  and  who  is  too 
often  apt  to  be  somewhat  exacting  and  capricious  ia  big  demands,  making 
too  little  allowanoe  for  what  his  servant  does  know,  and  exacting  from 
bim  snoh  covering  of  hit  own  failures  aa  is  hardly  raaaonable. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  arose  upon  this  passage 
and  upon  M.  J.  P.  Braiss'  notes  thereon, 

Herr  LncKuaRDT  remarked  that  even  educated  artists,  if  constantly 
kept  at  retoncbins,  showed  a  tendency  to  work  everytliiug  down  to  a 
state  of  Satness.  Me,  accordingly,  did  not  keep  his  men  cooatautly  at 
that  work. 

Herr  pBUm  aaid  that  bis  retoacher  worked  half  the  day  at  negative* 
and  tit«  other  half  at  positive!,  as  a  correction  of  that  eviL  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  danger  of  lapsing  into  over-retouobing, 

A  queetion  waa  asked  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  those 
marblings  which  come  npou  wet  plates,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and 
were  such  a  prolific  source  of  trouble. 

The  Secretibv  said  that  a  good  plan  was  to  damp  the  inside  of  the 
camera  with  warm  water,  or  to  sprinkle  it,  or  put  a  damp  cloth  in  it. 
The  vapour  so  generated  prevented  the  plate  from  drying  or  the  marki 
from  forming. 

The  CuaiBK^N  observed  that  in  his  experience  a  weakened  bath 
gave  these  markings  mnch  leas  frequently  than  a  strong  one,  and  that  a 
ikow  bath  waa  freer  from  them  than  an  old  one  charged  with  alcohol. 
Very  advantageous,  too—almost  essential,  in  fact — was  the  amploy- 
meot  of  a  well-bromised  collodion,  so  that,  while  in  ordinary  circum- 
atances  the  best  proportion  of  bromide  to  iodide  is  reckoned  one  to  Hve, 
when  working  with  long  exposures  ho  had  found  it  good  to  use  equal 
parts  of  each. 

Herr  Reichakd  recommended  the  use  of  twfi  silver  baths— an  old 


arkingi  were  concerned. 

Herr  PbUmu  then  gave  his  experiences  with  the  caontchouo  under- 
coating  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  Chairman  as  a  substitute 
for  albumen.  Hehad used  both  i7Uinnu  <^lieui»and  gutta-percha,  but 
-  with  the  tatter  the  Eolation  never  became  clear.  The  platea  showed  an 
extraordinarily- clean  appearance  even  when  they  had  not  been  anywise 
particularly  cleaned  beforehaod  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  films  did  not 
■land  retoucbiog  with  an  ordinary  lead  pencil. 

The  Chairman  promised  to  look  into  this  defect. 

Herr  CLA.a33EN  said  he  had  used  an  india-rubber  preliminary  coating 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  had  lately  observed  amongst  some  of  his 
plates  hair-like  cracks. 

The  Chukmak  reminded  Herr  Clansaen  that  formerly  the  caontchouo 
had  been  used  mnoh  too  atrong,  and  that  failures  hsid  reeulted  there- 
from ;  bnt  Herr  Prllmm  and  he  should  look  into  the  matter. 

After  witnessing  an  exhibition  of  very  fine  eolon^d  and  nncoloured 
Quigio-lwiteni  alides,  oondncted  by  Herr  Talbot,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Corresponiieittt. 


Prk  NmtiT*  w  EKDL310H3.— BLrBKiNo  AND  Irradutiom.  — Bbi T- 

TaKV,  AMD  TBE  March  of  Iufrovbment. 
I  HAVE  bean  requested  by  a  gentleman,  whose  name  is  well  known  to 
tny  readers  as  an  energetic  photographic  cxperimentah'st,  to  offer  a  feiv 
>rords  on  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea's  new  formula  tor  a  coUudio -bromide  emul- 


sion, which  is  to  contain  twenty-five  grains  of  silver  nitrate  per  ootuw  ! 
Is  it  pottibie  to  intrpduoe  so  large  a  quantity  aa  this  T  That  is  tbe 
qaestion.  1  believe  it  is  not.  The  formula  is,  I  believe,  not  oalj 
fundamentally  wrong  in  principle,  but  impossible  in  practice.  It  ia  sal 
possible,  according  to  my  experience,  to  introduce  anything  at  >I1 
approaching  to  twenty-Gve  grain!  of  silver  nitrate  into  an  onnoe  of 
colIodioQ.  There  are  other  parts  of  Mr.  Lea'a  formula  which  in  my 
hands  are  equally  impracticable.  For  instance  :  I  find  it  impoaaible  to 
make  a  preservative  containing  both  albumen  and  gallic  acid  witbont 
coBgnlating  the  albumen ;  and  I  find  it  impoaaible  to  introdnoe  a,  film 
containing  free  nitrate  into  a  preservative  biith  containing  t»aiun 
without  producing  diacoloaration. 

I  regret  to  add  that  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  reooncile  Mr.  L«9s'i 
experience  with  my  own  is  by  supposing  that  bis  emnlaion  does  not  con- 
tain any  free  nitrate  at  all.  To  be  frank  on  this  tuhjeot,  I  oonf<as  my 
belief  that  he  haa  been  inexact  in  his  manipulation,  and  that  ths^aoudl 
quantity  of  free  nitrate  which  he  has  really  introduced  in  excaai  of  tJM 
bromide  of  cadmium  has  been  converted  into  ailver  chloride  by  tbe 
inexact  quantity  which  he  has  added  of  aqaa  regia. 

But  to  retnm  to  the  qaestion  whether  twenty-five  graini  of  ailTsr 
nitrate  can  possibly  be  added  to  one  ounce  of  collodion.  How  ipiiGli 
water  ought  good  ithotograpkic  collodion  to  eontain  wtiicb  will  not 
stiow  crapy  linea  in  the  film !  What  ia  the  extreme  limit  t  Thia  will 
aettle  the  question,  because  it  is  the  water  which  disaolvea  the  silver 
nitrate,  and  not  the  ether  and  sloohol,  which,  wlien  cold,  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  solvents  of  it.  The  extreme  limit  aeemi  to  be  twanty 
minims  per  ounce.  Now,  if  twelve  grams  of  silver  nitrate  lie  used,  np 
in  converting  the  whole  of  the  cadmium  bromide,  thet«  will  remain 
thirteen  grains  to  l>e  dissolved  in  the  twenty  minims  of  water.  Ia  thia 
possiblsT  I  can  only  answer  the  question  by  relating  what  occnn  ia 
my  own  experience.  If  1  take  an  ounce  of  bromised  collodion,  aucfai  as 
gives  good  resolls  with  the  bath,  and  add  to  it  silver  niliata  disaolred 
in  hot  alcohol,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  two  or  three  grains  tmly 
in  excess  of  wliat  would  be  auffioient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  cad- 
mium bromide,  this  ia  what  happens : — Adding  a  few  drop*  at  a  time, 
and  shaking,  all  goes  on  well  imtil  near  the  end,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  silver  bromide  ceases  to  emnlsify,  and  atioks  in  dots  against  the 
side  of  the  liottle.  No  amount  of  shaking  and  leaving  to  aettle,  even 
for  days  or  weeks,  will  make  it  emulsify,  and  I  am  forced  to  add  a  UtUa 
more  bromised  collodion  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  «niiiV<"|  whici 
will  give  a  homogeneous  film  upon  a  glass  plate. 

When  an  emulsion  thus  made  contains  the  m^jimnTn  of  free  nitnta 
the  excess  does  not,  I  tliiok,  amount  to  more  than  one  or  two  grains 
per  ounce.  In  that  abate  tlie  film  it  instantly  reddened  by  the  aj^ili- 
oatioD  of  tannin,  or  a  plain  solution  of  proljisulphate  of  iron,  or  ao 
alkaline  developer.  Unless  the  free  nitrate  be  all  washed  out  of  it  it 
inevitatily  fogs.  Snch  has  lieen  my  experience;  and  my  firm  belief  is 
that  no  emulsion  is  workable  which  contains  any  free  nitrate— let  ttioae 
laugh  who  may.  The  test  for  free  nitrate  in  a  film  is  to  plunge  it  into 
a  preservative  tiath  containing  tannin.  U  it  come  out  dean  from  thii 
ordeal  depend  upon  it  it  contained  no  free  nitrate  at  alL  What  happens 
when  we  pour  tannin  solution  over  an  imperfectly-washed  batll  plate  T  Is 
't  not  reddened  at  once!  Then  why  should  an  emnlaion  Sim  which  really 
contains  free  nitrate  in  at  large  a  quantity  by, weight  at  it*  bromide  td 
silver  not  be  reddened  when  it  is  plunged  into  a  bath  containing  tannin? 
Possibly  because  the  qxcess  of  silver  nitrate  may  be  not  real  bnt  ima- 
ginary ;  or,  postibly,  because  the  tannin  may  have  combined  with  tb* 
albnmen,  and  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  1  have  a  few  words  to  offer,  and 
aboQt  which  a  great  deal  has  been  written  during  the  last  few  yean — I 
mean  blorring.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  blurring  by  iiflemal 
redection  at  tbe  back  of  the  plate  Major  Kustell  his  dearly  prvred  ; 
but  I  have  often  said,  both  to  him  and  in  print,  that  this  ia  not  tha 
vihole  of  the  mystery — that  there  is  aomething  more,  viz. ,  what  I  have 
called  a  lateral  transmission  of  actiniam  within  tbe  film.  That  this 
existed  wot  first  suggested  to  my  own  mind,  yean  ago,  by  the  foUowiag 
experiment ;— I  prepared  a  sensitive  sheet  of  mica,  and  exposed  it  with 
the  back  of  the  sheet  to  the  lens.  On  development  blurring  showed 
itself  badly.  Paper  negatives  also  showed  blurring  where  there  waa  no 
internal  reflection  at  all.  I  see  that  it  is  becoming  now  generally 
admitted  that  there  is  irradiation  within  the  tUm  itself,  and  the  questioa 
becomes — How  is  this  to  be  prevented?  For  important  sdentiGc  par- 
poses  let  it  be  rednoed  to  a  minimum  by  using  daguerreotype  platn; 
and  when  collodion  films  are  used  stain  them  with  auriue. 
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BrittMjr  Jiut  now  is  ruUj  ">'""'"g.  and  vill,  no  doubt,  oontinae  m 
nntil  tbt  end  of  Ootober.  But  ciTiliution  ii  enoroochiug  year  by  year, 
M)d  iU  piatnreiqneneu  i«  gradually  paning  away,  bo  far  aa  tliat  depends 
nprai  -what  is  old  and  odd  and  iime-worn.  What  ii  going  on  here  in 
lUdoa  ia  going  on  ebewhsre.  A  few  year*  ago  there  wa*  the  moat 
eharming  old  halU,  with  black  overhanging  cavei  aad  carred  wooden 
pillars;  but  this,  whioh  wooldhavadeligbted  the  heart  oF  a  photographio 
tooriat,  haa  been  polled  down  and  a  new  kaiie,  which  ii  worth  nothing 
to  him,  has  been  erected  in  ita  place.  Again :  in  the  griuide  ru«  lomv 
of  the  qneeriat  old  banaea  with  overhanging  gablea  are  doomed  to  follow 
anit  Amongat  the  monlagati  noirea  they  are  cntting  down  timber  by 
wholeaale  for  gunpowder ;  and  in  many  plaoea  they  are  working  up  old 
cromlMha  into  atane  walla.  "  Improvement'.' ii  going  on  everywhere,  and 
tha  artiatio  i«  being  awept  away.  Every  year  bringa  more  nglineaa  in 
place  of  what  once  charmed  tha  eye.  Corns  then,  dear  reader,  to 
BritbMiy  with  yonr  camera,  if  you  ever  mean  to  come;  and  come  at  onoe. 

Sedoit,  Augmt  7,  1874.  _  THOMifl  Sdtkhi,  E  A 

Pbotoobafhy  in  St.  Louia. — Ikfluxhci  or  the  Auebicam  National 

PBOTOOKAf  HlC  AbSOCUTIOH.— AXBBIOAK  EHEBQir  AMD  EnTERFKIBI. 

AUiOW  me  to  present  my  oomplimenti  with  the  endoaed  apecimeni  of  a 
few  atereo.  viawi,  taken  occaaionally  during  my  perambnlationa  in  the 
wQde — u  the  groat  Weit  ia  ooniidered  by  many  oataiden.  You  muat 
not  expect  to  find  a  deacription  of  a  prairie  on  fire,  a  bnCFalo  hnnt,  or 
Wild  Bill  tomahawking  the  great  Jibbenainoaay  of  the  plaine,  but  some 
few  pointa  that  may  interest  your  readers  during  their  leiaare  momenta. 

Photography  ia  with  me  a  second  nature,  having  worked  steadily  at 
it  from  its  infancy  till  now,  when  it  has  grown  to  nearly  foil  manhood ; 
that  IB,  since  1S41— a  long  period,  yon  may  think,  and  so  do  I.  Still 
I  am  not  an  "  old  fogey."  Look  at  my  portrait,  and  then  I  dare  yon  to 
say  so. 

I  will  not  encumber  this  short  epistle  with  any  formula  or  oertam 
prooeaa.  No  donbt  you  are  nearly  bored  to  death  with  such ;  for  there 
is  so  mooh  repetition  in  the  f ormuUe  nowadays  that  one  would  seem  to 
be  losing  valnabls  time  in  reading  them.  But  if  this  oonunnnication  be 
received  with  the  smallest  favour  I  will  ioSict  upon  yon  and  yonr 
readers  an  article  on  any  subject  yon  may  desire,  or  to  wliieh  I  may 
take  a  fancy,  if  yon  only  give  me  the  hint. 

I  am  glad  to  see  by  year  interesting  Journal  (I  really  do  not  believe 
yon  were  aware  I  was  a  sabacriber  to  Tbb  Buimsh  Joosnal  or  PaoTO- 
QUATBT,  bat  I  have  subsoribed  for  it  for  years  through  the  good  old 
houM  of  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co.,  of  New  York,)  that  photo- 
graphy has  the  able  writers  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  names 
of  faithful  diseiples  of  the  immortal  Dagnerre  who  oontribate  to  it*  pages. 

Photography  is  wide-awake  and  lively  in  this  little  city  of  font 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  We  namber  thirty-five 
galleriea  of  all  classes.  Some  confine  themselves  to  large  work — such 
as  oils,  indian  ink,  orayon,  and  paatel ;  others  to  sizes  not  larger  than 
10  X  12  in  water  oolonrs.  -  With  us  porcelain  pictares  have  gone  out  of 
fashion ;  bnt  the  popular  sixes  are  the  imperials  and  carte  size.  Tha 
Bembrandt  s^le  is  tiia  most  popular  with  us.  The  price  for  imperiab 
is  ten  dollar*  per  dozen  (nearly  two  pounds  ten  shillinge)  for  best  cards ; 
plain,  five  dollars  (one  pound  five  shiUings}  per  dozen ;  bnt  seme  take 
them  as  low  as  three  dollar*  per  dozen.  Gems  and  ferrotypes  come  in 
for  a  large  ahare  of  patronage,  being  very  popolar  with  the  maases. 
Prices,  indeed,  are  very  good  in  this  city — better,  I  think,  than  in  the 
Merage  of  the  cities  in  the  Union. 

I  have  had  my  stationary  gallery  here  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years, 
and  have  seen  the  city,  a*  well  aa  photography,  rise.  My  establishment 
is  the  oldest  in  the  city.  1  was  the  first  to  take  pictures  on  paper ; 
had  a  visit  from  Archer  when  he  was  in  this  country ;  end  I  first 
introduced  collodion  to  the  Amerinui  world. 

Hie  oheap-pioture  men  flourish  here  a*  well  aa  in  all  large  cities. 
Yon  oan  get  any  qoantity  or  quahty  for  one  dollar — enough  to  supply 
one  generation  at  least.  We  have  artists  who  turn  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  taking  views,  which  pay*  welt. 

^le  wet  procea*  is  brought  very  nearly  to  perfection  with  us,  and 
no  one  thinks  of  trying  the  dry  or  moist  process.  Photography  has 
■dranced  to  great  perfection  since  the  inanguralioa  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association,  which  meets  yearly.  I  wish  some  of  your 
principal  photograpbeia  would  take  a  trip  across  the  ocean  and  attend 
lome  of  theaa  yearly  gatherings.  I  can  osaure  yon  they  would  be 
heartily  welcouLe.  We  have  aeen  their  work,-  and  have  admired  it 
mooh ;  now  we  would  like  to  see  the  artists  themselves,  compare  notes, 
and  have  a  good  time  generally. 


I  must  now  draw  this  brief  oommnnieation  toaoloae;  but,  before  doing 
so,  I  will  tell  yon  a  secret.  Uaybe— perhaps  I  may  say  I  shall — dr^ 
in  some  day  and  be  introduced  to  some  of  the  greater  lights  of  the  othw 
bemiaphere,  with  whom  I  have  so  oCten  communed  in  your  Journal, 
and  yourselves  will  not  be  forgotten;*  for  I  have  for  several  yean 
thought  seriously,  over  and  over  again,  of  going  first  to  the  "  world's 
fair"  in  London,  then  to  Paris,  and  lasUy  to  Venioe.  For  Uie  preeent, 
however,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  time  to  pay  this  long-deiirad  visit 
to  Earope.  A  great  fault  with  us  in  this  country  is  that  we  hardly  find 
time  to  eat  and  sleep.  We  are — so  the  world  says — each  go-ahead 
folk  that  we  have  no  time  for  any  one  thing ;  but — aa  I  said  there  is  • 
but— I  intend  to  find  lime,  and  leave  cares,  troubles,  and  photography 
aside  and  behind  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  take  the  long-wished-for 
trip,  npon  which  my  heart  has  *o  long  been  set,  to  see  the  land  of  my 
forefathers-^-Merry  Old  England,  J.  H,  FiTzatBSOir, 

116,  JV.  Fourth-itntt,  St.  Louit,  Mo.,  V.8., 

July  20,  1874.        _  * 

MB,  QULUVBR'8  CAMERA. 
To  tlie  EuiTOBS. 

GiHTLBHEK, — Inmv  article  in  Thb  Britisb:  JooRNaL  pBOrooauHio 
Almabac  for  1873 1  think  1  should  have  stated  that  a  special  focussing- 
doth  waa  necessary  to  use  with  the  dark  slides  for  dry  nlates.  Such  a 
focusaiug- cloth  was  first  recommended  by  the  firm  of  Bund  and  Long, 
Fleet-street,  London.  It  is  made  by  tewing  together  four  piece*  of  block 
velvet  lined  with  blaok  calico,  and  made  just  large  enough  to  fit  easily- 
over  the  end  of  the  camera,  being  kept  tight  on  by  an  elastio  band. 
This  form  of  focussing- cloth  boa  another  advantage,  viz.,  that  of  l>eing 
very  convenient  when  focussing  during  the  prevalence  of  wind. 

My  camera  has  a  beading  round  the  end  which  keep*  the  focussing- 
cloth  from  slipping  off.  After  focnssiog  the  hand  i*  paesed  up  the  cloth 
to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  lid  of  the  elide  is  pulled  up,  and  the 
elastic  loop  is  looped  over  the  brass  pin  in  the  end  of  the  camera.  Tha 
exposure  being  completed,  the  hand  is  again  passed  up  the  sleeve-hke 
focaising' cloth,  the  loop  is  unfastened,  and  the  slide  shut  down  and 
withdrawn  from  the  camera.  With  ordinary  care  there  i*  no  risk  tit 
li^t  reaching  the  praparedjilate. 

I  have  in  hand  another  form  of  dark  slide  for  wet  plates,  which  I 
expect  wiU  materially  assiet  in  getting  natural  clouds  and  distance  J>y  a 
gradual  exposure  from  foreground  to  sky  and  back  again.  If  it  shonld 
prove  a  success  I  will  describe  it. 

I  may  mention,  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent,  that 
I  bavj  unmounted  local  views  in  stock,  and  so  aUo  have  my  agents,  and 
we  find  it  an  advanti^  to  print  the  views  on  thick  paper,  so  that  they 
m^  better  stand  rolling.— I  am,  youn,  tai.,  TROs.  GtrujTBB. 

7,  ifeiaoa-tlrrei,  Swansea,  Atigaal  10,  1874. 


HEDDCTION  OP  RESIDUES.  - 
To  the  Enrroita. 

GKtTTLEUBK,— Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  "Peripatetic  Photo- 
grapher" how  he  obtains  $a^ient  heat  to  fully  reduce  hja  residue*  f 

I  wonld  not  give  him  ao  much  trouble,  but,  aa  "  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangeitou*  thing,"  I  ebould  not  care  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  my 
reaidnes  with  the  little  information  he  has  given ;  for  I  am  fully  aware 
that  if  sufficient  heat  be  not  applied  ia/uUy  reduce  the  residues  they 
will  not  give  so  good  a  return  ss  we  get  from  the  professional  refiner. 

ApologiainB  far  again  troabliug  you, — I  an,  yonrs,  ice., 

Pontypridd,  AitQutt  10,  1874.  Tkos.  Pobbkt. 

Allboid  Fracim  by  a  PHOiwiRAPHKR.-'Charles  Bloomfield,  aUai 
Deptford,  aliai  Mr.  Leech,  aiia»  Mr.  Williams,  Ac.,  a  travellins  photo- 

nher,  waa  brought  npon  the  10th  inst.,  under  remand,  before  Hr.  W. 
vans,  at  the  police  court,  Prescot,  Lancashire,  and  committed  for 
trial  at  the  next  Kirkdale  quarter  sessions,  on  two  charges  of  obtaining; 
early  in  June  last,  money  onder  false  pretences^he  first,  the  aamoi 
£2  ISs.,  from  the  Bov.  M.  Barton,  vicar  of  Roinhill;  the  second,  the 
sum  of  21a.,  from  Mrs.  Preper,  of  Prescot.  His  mode  of  operation  ha* 
been  to  call  on  persons  occupying  good  bonses,  such  sa  vicaragea,  ka., 
and  asking  permission  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  building — which, 
being  granted,  and  a  negative  produced,  geoerally  ended  in  his  obtaining 
sums  of  money  under  the  pretence  of  lorwardmg  a  given  numbered 
copies  to  be  produced  in  aspeeilied  time;  but  which,  in  every  case  cited, 
he  has  failed  to  do,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  false  name  and  addrOM. 
Ha  war  apprehended  under  a  warrant,  in  Rbyl,  on  the  1st  inst.,  where 
he  was  carrying  on  the  same  trade  in  the  name  of  "Mr.  Williams." 
Since  he  has  been  in  custody  Mr.  Fowler,  the  superintendent  of  poIie«  - 
at  Preocot,  has  received  nnmeroos  letters  from  gentlemen  reeiding  m  the 
neighbourhood  oE  Liverpool,  who  had  been  favonred  with  his  presenoe^ 
ana  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  relieving  of  various  amounts  under 
similar  circnmstanoee.  He  is  also  wanted  by  the  polioe  anlhorities  ii| 
Cheahire,  where  he  has  been  carrying  on  a  aimilar  A-aud. 

■  Wt  iball  b*  dtUfhtea  to  iM  oar  osmipgndiiit,— £ih. 


THE  BRITISH   JOURNAL    OP    PHOTOGKAPHY. 


EXCHANGE    COLUUN. 

No  ehkrga  u  nude  for  insarting  theia  BimoniiMmaatB ;  bat  in  no  oaao 
do  wa  uiHrt  Any  ftttiols  merely  offerrd/or  »ale,  that  being  done  at  the 
•null  coat  of  one  thiUing  in  onr  advertiting  pages.  This  oolnnui  ia 
deroted  to  eichuigeg  ooly.  It  i*  imperative  thtit  the  otuns  of  tbe  penon 
propoaing  the  ezohangs  be  giran  (althongh  not  neceaiarily  for  pablica- 
tion,  if  a  nam  dt  p^unw  be  thoagbt  deairable),  otherwiae  tbe  notice  wiU 
not  appear. 
I^ndiospe  nagatiTM  on  TJ  X  *i  platw.  or  itereoi.  do  umo  >iza,  will  be  ci*en 

in  eichanK*  for  a  Howard'*  teot.    Nomber  of  negatiTH  to  ba  ananged.— 

Addraaa,  G.,  Vina  Cottage,  Torquay. 
For  axohaiin,  a  new  aide  (lip  and  vary  pretty  aeenio  backgronnd,  bath  by 

Harion,  fer  a  eamara  and  Imiei  fur  takinff  twaWa  piatarea  on  baU  plata. 

DiBBrenoa  in  piioe  a^jtuted. — Addraai,FaiHcaMij(,  eareof  Ur.  Oreanwood, 

t2,  CMtle-atreat,  Llrarpool. 


ANSWBBa  TO  CORRBSPOHDBHTB. 


Pbovookapbs  Ebokteku). — 
William  Sanaan,  Lesda.— Artrail  ef  Itu  Bn.  Jaha  Beit,  DJ). 
Jamn  Doneal^  Blikaobead. —  Tina  of  Ih*  BMming  ef  tht  lavtrptal  Laiutoig 

SUff, 
Thomaa  Johiuon,  LefoMter.—  Phetograph  af  CtriBumg  of  Laying  Xaaerial 

SianKtfJtmiMpal  BuUding;  and  Phclograph  af  an  lUtminattd  SeroU 

itp»tiUd  in  IttmaricU  SUmt. 
A  Wilkinaon.   Sunderland  —Tw   Viaua  of  Sundtrlmd  Sridgt:    Vim  of 

Omtral  Bmuioek'i  Monuinent;    Vine  ui  Sigh  Strut,   Bithop   Wnr- 

vnuth  ;  mtd  Suhcpatarmouth  Church. 


ti  an  iath  liiti  af  lAt  papir. 


W.  E.  Baiso— EtooelTod.     In  our  n«L 

B.  C.  F.~Thanki.    We  uliall  write  to  tba  addreu  given. 

6.  E.  J. — Filter  tbe  eolution  cf  tannin.      Sa  otber  traatment  will  lia  required. 

W.— If  Iho  earl)  cucloKd  be  a  (air  ■peoimen  of  your  work  it  i«  very  creditable, 
eapecially  when  yunr  abort  experience  ia  taken  into  couideiation. 

G«0.  STi.uxiB.~Tha  preHDca  of  a  little  gelatine  ia  oieCal  in  the  dereloper, 
even  on  aomnnt  of  the  pbjaical  propertiea  it  eonfera  upon  the  solution. 

J.  S.  (Dorbam). — The  Blair- Adama  proceaa,  wben  naed  with  a  attimg  alkaline 
developer,  will  cortninl;  prove  to  be  lOuob  more  rapid  than  tha  wat  collodion 
prooeu  aa  employed  by  you. 

Alpu*.— We  agree  with  you;  but  yon  moat  get  a  akiUad  photofrapher  to 
Klva  you  a  tew  Isaaooa  is  the  ^raetioe  of  the  art,  aa  your  preaant  knowledge 
u  decidedly  more  of  a  theoretical  than  practical  oharaoter. 

Bit.  J.  D,  B.— We  expect  lo  have  an  o^rtuuity,  in  tba  oonraa  of  a  few 
daya,  of  laying  your  difficulty  before  a  friend  who  ia  thoroughly  eiparienoad 
In  that  proceai,  after  whioh  we  shall  oommuaioate  with  you  priTately. 

Boz.— Wh  tried  the  aample  of  collodion  yon  aent,  and  found  that,  although 
quite  fne  tram  retionUtian,  it  was  eiceedingly  alow.  There  ia  no  apedalily 
in  connection  with  it,  bowever,  to  indnce  Oa  to  ba  rary  desironi  of  ascertain- 
ing bow  it  hu  bean  prepared. 

Dahiit.  Hkikibs.— We  ahall  obtain  and  forward  tha  catalogue  at  tha  earllMt 
opportunity.  Tbe  aeooont  of  the  Bengal  aihibition  puWisbed  by  na  waa 
supplied  ft^m  India.  It  ia  to  be  regretlad  that,  ubviously  from  soma  miatske, 
yoor  name  waa  omitted  (torn  the  Dat  of  those  who  where  ao  fortunate  a*  to 
veeeiva  prises. 

V.  Faloohib.— Immerse  tha  web  of  clolb  in  s  Bnlotian  oomposed  of  two  parts 
of  acatata  of  lead  to  one  part  of  water.  Allow  it  lo  become  dry,  and  'h-n 
immerse  It  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  uf  the  atrength  of  an  onnce 
and  a-baif  lo  a  quart  of  water.  Thia  ia  the  way  in  which  some  of  tha  non- 
asllnio  cloth  of  commerce  is  prepared. 

A  Tbouilesohb  Rbadik.— If  yon  mix  together  a  solution  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  parts  of  protoaulpbale  of  iron  and  a  hundred  and  ninety  parte  of  aoelale 
of  lead  you  will  obtain  auoh  a  solatinn  of  nitrate  of  iron  as  will  answer  the 
purpose.  You  muat,  of  coarse,  Biter  tbe  solution.  Nitrate  of  iron  and  sul- 
phate of  lead(whichiBinaDli)Uain  water)are  thenanltaof  the  deoompoai-. 

T.  Q.  A-This  correapondBnt  wH 
inquire  if  any  photognpba  are  i 
ha<e  not  been  able  to  meet  wi 

aitramely  obliged  if  you  can  point  out  where  I  could  obtain  anch  photo- 
graphs."  Perhaps  some  of  our  coirespondsnts  can  supply  the  infor- 

maljon  required. 


the  Atitttypt  ManwU  pablished  by  SpeooM,  Sawyer,  Biid,  

are  quite  correct  in  aunnlaing  that  tha  aansitiaed  tissue  wonld  ba  wurthlaa 
long  before  rou  could  receive  it ;  but  you  may  not  be  aware  that  tba  cathm 
tiaaus  is  aold  in  an  unsensitiaed  stale,  in  whioh  condition  it  will  keep  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  ia  senaitiaeil  by  Immeisiou  for  aboiU  half-a-minota  ik  a 
aolutian  (nearly  aatunted)  of  bicbromste  of  potash. 

Clibichs.— We  are  auile  at  a  losa  lo  understsnd  how,  with  the  intarrcntMB 
of  a  fllm  of  indis-iubber,  the  negative  film  could  hare  bean  atlaoked  In*  tba 
oollodion.  Fending  the  arrival  at  a  aatiifsctory  solution  of  this  difwnl^ 
repeat  the  experiment,  aubstituting  fpim  water  fbr  the  ntbbcc  aolntiim. 
Our  oorraapondent  adds: — "While  my  pen  ia  in  my  hand  let  >■•  bear 
testimony  to  the  moat  valuable  keniing  properties  of  the  paper  aa  pnaared 
by  tha  formula  at  page  107  of  your  Auianao  for  the  ]neaent  year.  I  was 
not  fortunate  in  lomng,  or,  rather,  in  aUampting  lo  toDa,  with  tba  naol 
bath  of  gold  and  soetate  of  aodai  bat  I  snoeMcM  *ctT  well  with  (he  aatbe- 

nale  of  auda  hath  and  gold." The  fOrmola  refsrrad  to  ia  that  given  bj 

Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  in  his  intesvsting  artiele  tn  onr  last  Auuxac. 

H.  B.— The  eiparimant  is  withont  value,  ao  tkr  as  our  opinion  la  eoneansd, 
UDleaa  yon  apprise  us  of  the  elronmstanees  under  wbioh  it  waa  oondnetad. 
Your  "instantaneous  sxpoaure''  may  really  mean  nothing,  tor  two  rnasona; 
—First,  many  pholographsra  apply  this  1mm  to  an  exposnre  whioh  ia  aa 
bi  from  being  iustiaitansan*  as  to  last  am  two  aaconds.  Saom^,  • 
rapid,  not  to  asj  an  inatanlanaona,  aipoaore  connyt  (o  lu  no  ids*  of  Iba 
rapidity  of  the  prooaaa  employed,  Dnlea*  we  know  aomatUng  abont  tbe  baa  i 
fur,  aa  you  may  w<dl  imagine,  an  eiposnre  of  a  aeoond  when  naing  t  ruU 
portrait  oombinatlen  withont  a  di^lhragm  is  a  vtty  dilenat  thina  ftom  iha 
same  eiposnn  with  a  landscape  lens  having  a  am^l  atop.  Altfioq^  Ih* 
duration  of  the  time  of  expoatire  may  ba  identical  in  both  oaaaa,  tbe  Tiitoal 
sapaanre  in  one  may  be  forty  Hmea  greater  than  that  in  the  othari 

J.  P.  (Glasgow). — Onr  correapondent  saya : — "  I  lali^  tried  some  sxpcrimenls 
with  eoUodio- albumen  pUtea  mcdiBed  thus  :~1.  Bubatratnm,  aa  tuoal,  of 
dilute  albomen;  bromo-iodisoi  collodion;  usual  nitrate  bath,  bromo-iodised 
albumen,  pbmjtd  in  (ray  ef  keiling  wmUr.  When  dry.  eiaited  in  nanal 
aceto-nitnile  bath.  2.  Bame  aa  Nu.  I,  but  nsed  plain  oollodion,  and  tlHte- 
fore  eniv  tba  acelo-nitrate  bath.  All  the  asnal  washings  are  noderatood.  I 
expected  fine  pictuna.  judging  by  what  yon  aay  of  the  '  hot  water '  raodil- 
cslion.  I  got  perfect  freedom  from  btialen,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  with  total 
abience  of  any  tracs  of  a  picture.  I  am  acouslomed  to  work  the  osUcdia- 
albnmen  pmoeaa  and  to  get  good  results ;  but  on  tbaee  plalaa,  with  faU 
eiposure,  no  developer  had  any  e&eot— the  plalaa  etmlinuing  olaar  and 
beautiful  after  leogthaned  attempU  at  deTalopment.  Can  yon  ezplain  the 
oauae  ?    There  waa  no  change,  exoept  plunging  tbe  albumoiistd  pltM  inte 

hot  wster.  and  the  use  of  a  bttle  aurlna  in  the  oollodioi." To  aaphdn  tba 

causa  of  the  faitare  ia  by  no  means  diffloult.  By  the  immersion  of  tha 
iodiaed  albumen  plate  in  hot  water  the  whole  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  wu 
dissolved  out ;  hence,  when  tha  plate  was  afterwarda  immeiaed  in  tha  allvcr 
bsth,  no  sensitive  layer  ounld  be  possibly  ba  fanned.  To  have  oondDCted  the 
experiment  in  a  manner  atrictly  analogous  to  tha  "  hot  walor  proossa."  tluta 
ought  to  have  been  no  haloid  salts  at  all  to  the  albumen ;  and  tha  aftcr- 
Immsrsion  in  the  silver  bath  ahauld  have  been  diapensed  wijh.  Tha  hot 
water  proceas  consista  in  ooilodioniiing  and  aensitiauig  a  plata  in  tha  nsssl 
way,  removing  the  nitrate  by  washing  in  plsin  wster,  ooating  with  dilnlad 
albumen,    and  then  immersiag  for  about  half-a-miiiute_iu  a  vessel  of  hot 


I 


IS  coagulation  of  tha  albumen.    The  plate,  when  dry. 


■  ■honldbaadArtesedta-THa  XSrrOBS'- 


auch  up  to  this  m 


try  any  una  aa  being  much  superior  to  any  other.    We  have  not  tli 


inatmotiona. 

T-  CxTXBT.— The  prooeaa  for  printing  on  ailk,  long  ago  recommended  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cooper,  la  to  pour  twenty  oances  of  boilinr  wster  on  a  hundred 
grains  of  chloride  of  anjmonium  and  aixty  grain*  of  loeland  moss.  When 
nearl};  cold  filter,  and  immerse  the  ailk  fur  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  To 
senaitias,  immerse  in  a  rather  aeid  twenty-grain  ailver  aoJntion  tut  the  aama 
lime  as  sbove  moofioned.  Slightly  over-print,  wash,  sad  ttausfor  to  an 
aeetaU  toning  bath.    Fix  in  the  usual  wn^. 


METEOEOLOGICAL    REPORT, 

Fcr  Hn  Wt4kt  tmlinf  Aajtat  13,  1874. 

ObaervationB  taken  at  106,  Strand,  by  J.  U.  Stbwakd,  Optkiia. 
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THE  INFUJENCE  OF  COLD  UPON  SENSITIVE  PLATES. 
Thi  ioapeetion  of  a  fine  oollMtion  of  photograpbB  of  Catudiau 
■cenar;.  taken  bj  Hr.  A.  Henderson,  t>ie  eminent  landiiaapist,  of 
MuDtreal,  w)io  h  at  pregent  on  a  vigit  to  thia  eountrf,  has  auKKeated 
Uie  propriety  of  oollatiDf;  aoma  notes  on  ezperimenlB  we  have  been 
I'eeenllj  maJtins  in  conDeetion  with  tlie  effect  produced  by  aubjecUng 
dry  plates  to  extremely  hot  and  cold  teniperatarea,  botb  before  and 
after  expoanre. 

In  tbe  earlier  days  of  the  art  it  was  believed  by  many  that  heat, 
in  aome  way  or  other,  condnced  to  an  exalted  degree  of  sensifiTe- 
nees ;  and  in  one  not  very  old  book  on  onr  Blielves  we  find  a  recora- 
nendatioQ  to  place  a  heated  iron  behind  the  sensitive  plate  nliile  in 
tJie  camera,  in  order  to  lessen  tlie  time  of  eiposare  requisite.  But, 
on  the  otbar  hand,  we  have  heard  numerous  atatements  relative  to 
the  sensitiveneBS  of  plates  having  been  so  influenced  by  oold  as 
to  render  neeeasary  an  expoaure  sarpaasing  by  manr  degrees  that 
required  nndsr  ordinary  circamatanoes.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  or  in  what  degree  cold  ioflnenced  the  eenmtivenesa  of  dry  plate* 
we  have  undertaken  a  number  of  experiments,  using  for  tlie  pnrpoae 
plates  of  reoogniaad  eommerciat  exaellenoe,  and  temperatures  con- 
siderably lower  than  anything  represented  by  thermometiio  de- 
pression in  this  country. 

In  order  that  the  experiment  should  be  carried  out  aa  completely 
as  possible  we  tried  plates  procured  from  various  manufaoturers, 
these  being  tlie  productiouB  respectively  of  the  Uranium  Dry-Plate 
Company,  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Company,  and  Messrs.  W.  W. 
BoQah  and  Co.,  together  with  some  we  had  made  oursetTes.  The  three 
flrat  mentioned  ware  emulsion  plates ;  the  laat  was  aplate  prepared  by 
a  bath  process.     Here,  then,  were  thoroughly  representative  matirid. 

The  points  we  partioolarly  desired  to  solve  were  the  following 
qaeations: — First:  Is  the  sensitiveneBi  of  plates  influenced  by  an 
exposure  to  an  extreme  degree  of  oold  between  their  preparation  and 
expoaure  ?  Secondly :  la  tbe  latent  or  Impressed  image  on  a  plate 
a^oted  by  eold?  Thirdly:  Is  the  susceptibility  of  the  plate  to 
actinia  infloence  affected  by  oold  daring  exposure? 

In  order  to  answer  these  qneations  thoroughly  we  bad  constmcted 
ft  thin  plate-holder  or,  rather,  dipping-bath  made  of  tin.  In  this 
vessel  we  placed  the  plate  to  be  teated,  and  this  tin  plate-holder, 
with  its  plate,  we  placed  in  a  vertical  bath  capable  of  holding  a 
b^aezing  mixture.  There  are  many  freezing  mixtures  in  use  at 
present;  after  doe  deliberation  we  at  first  selected  one  whose 
node  of  preparation  is  known  to,  and  adopted  by,  the  majority 
of  the  manufacturers  of  ice-creams  In  the  kingdom,  viz.,  Ilie 
admixture  of  ponnded  ice  with  common  salt  It  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  generally  known  that  if  two  parts  of  ponnded  ice  be 
mixed  with  one  pftrt  of  oommon  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  a  degree  of 
cold  is  produced  which  is  equal  to  6°  below  zero.  ■  The  addition  of 
ehlorids  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac)  to  this  mixture,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  of  the  latter  sslt  to  two  of  the  sodium  and  five  of  the  ice, 
lowers  the  temperature  to  IS*  below  zero.  Sot  as  we  were  aware  that  in 
Canada  ■  much  lower  degree  of  temperature  tlian  this  is  frequently 
experienced  by  photographers  (we  have  before  us  a  picture  by 
Ur.  Henderson,  of  Montreal,  taken  at  a  temperature.  20°  below  zero), 
we  aflerwardfl  leleoted  a  frigcriCc  mixture  of  greater  intensity  than  the 


I  foregoing.  By  ndng  the  followiug  mixture,  compounded  iu  a  mortar, 
we  secured  a  reduction  of  temperature  to  the  extent  of  five  degrees 
below  even  that  in  which  Mr.  Hendetaon's  picture  was  obtained, 
and,  we  think,  many  degreas  oolder  than  wa  are  likely  to  experience 
in  our  mora  temperate  climate.  We  give  the  formula  below,  by  . 
which  an  intensity  of  cold  equal  to  -twenty-five  degree*  below  zero  . 
can  be  readily  produced: — 

Crushed  iee 12  parte, 

Cliloridsof  sodium 6     ■• 

Nitrate  of  ammonia    „ „^,.     &      „ 

By  tliis  admixture  may  be  produced  cold  of  Uie  inteosity  above  . 
stated;  and  as  ioe  ia  now  to  be  obtained  in -almost  every  large  ■ 
town  at  a  small  expenditure  a  freezing  mixture  similar  to  tliat  given 
above  may  be  empl&yed  with  muob  effect,  and  at  a  trivial  ontUiy,  iu  - 
conducting  experiments  contingent  npon  temperature. 

Such  a  mixture  was  put  into  a  wooden  shell,  in  which  was  placed 
tlie  tin  Teasel  oontaining  the  plate  or  plates  on  which  onr  experi- 
ments were  conducted. 

The  result  may  be'  summed  np  in  very  few  Words  indeed. 
Temperature  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  sensitivenes  of  a  plate 
either  before  or  after  exposure.  In  order  to  fumiah  proof  of  this  we 
divided  a  seusitive  plate  into  two  portions,  and  subjected  one  half  to 
the  low  temperature  already  mentioned,  Uiatof  the  etlier  half  not.  being 
allowed  to  foil  below  the  average  temperature  of  Oft"  then  prevailing. 
Both  were  exposed  at  tbe  same  time  and  developed  under  precisely 
wmilar  conditions,  no  differenee  whatever  being  discovered  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  plate.  Again :  one  plate  of  a  pair  which  had 
been  exposed  was  subjected  to  a  low  temperature  afUr  exposure, 
with  similar  results.  And  not  only  with  plates  of  one  kind  were  the 
triala  made,  but  in  each  experiment  four  kinds  of  plates  were  repre- 
sented,  entailing  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  several  hours' 
labour  to  determinfl  an  apparently  simple  matter.  Everything  was 
done  in  quadruplicate. 

Tbe  oonverae  of  this  tentative  method  was  also  essayed ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  tried  a  systematic  course  of  experiments  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  a  sensitised  plate,  once  sensitive,  would  have  its  delioaoy  - 
impured  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature.  At  first,  however,  we 
were  almost  iuolined  to  smile  at  such  a  tinging  of  the  ohangea ;  for 
we  were  reminded  of  the  numerous  excellent  negativsa.we  had  taken 
by  the  "  hot  water  process  "  of  Dr.  Ryley,  in  which  one  specifia  item 
of  the  preparation  consisted  in  a  final  immersion  of  the  sensitised 
plates  in  boiling  watet  (212°  Fah.].  We  tried,  however,  the  effect  of 
subjecting  the  plate  to  beat  after  exposure,  and  did  not  find  tlie  latent 
image  affected  even  in  the  emalleBt  degree. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  what  lia*  been  written  that  we 
ignore  tbe  effect  of  lemperature  on  chemical  action;  for  in  effect  we 
are  aware,  and  when  Uie  subject  required  it  have  always  spoken,  of 
the  energetic  influence  exercised  by  a  hot  developer  in  the  case  of  a 
tardy  plate.  The  two  things  here  referred  to  are,  however,  very 
different. 

DIALYSIS  A3  APPLIED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The  present  article  is  supplementary  to  one  given  in  our  number  for 
January  3nd  of  the  present  year,  entitled  What  it  a  Biahjur,  an4 


ses 
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What  it  lu  Um  in  Photography  !  for,  as  the  terma  "  duilyBia  "  and 
"dialjaer"  ara  now  frequently  met  with  in  photOf{raphio  writings, 
we  coiiaidar  it  well  to  ajfitin  devota  a  smail  Bpaae  of  our  Jouiiud  to 
the  consideration  of  tliis  HUbject. 

Tlie  proceaa  of  dialjaia  whs  devised  by  Graham  to  separate  a  coUoid 
and  cryslelloid — tlia  tno  great  divisiooa  into  which  .lie  divided  all 
substancea.  Of  course  it  ia  not  our  intention  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  whole  of  tlia  clieroical  molecules  have  a  Imrd  and  faat  line  of 
demarcation  dividing  tliem.  Tliere  are  nn  aiioli  aliarp  lines  in  natare, 
and  we  invariably  find  that  one  cUsa  insensibly  reaolves  itaelF,  aa  it 
were,  into  the  other.  Still  we  find  tliat  a  aubatance,  A,  may  be  a 
crystalloid,  whilat  a  substanae,  B,  may  be  a  a  tra  ugly -marked  colloid. 
Strychnine  and  nitrate  of  potasaium  may  be  cited  aa  speoimena  of 
crystalloids  from  tlie  ioorganio  and  organic  world ;  whilat  gnm, 
gelatine,  and  alumina  may  be  given  aa  iUaatratiotis  of  the  colloid 
gronp. 

If  we  submit  any  chemical  aabatanee  to  the  action  of  a  porous 
septam,  moat  aoluble  substanoea  diffuse  through  suoh  diaphragms,  bnt 
at  unequal  rates;  and  this  rate  in  the  case  of  very  Btrongly-marked 
oolloida  practically  amounts  to  nii.  Wethnsfind  that  a  porous  septum 
beoomea  a  method  by  which  we  can  separate  with  great  faoilitj  a 
crystalline  anhstanoe  from  oolloida.  For  instance :  a  mJKture  of 
nitrate  of  ailver  and  gelatine  if  placed  npon  a  septum  floating  upon 
water  will  loae  very  rapidly  all  the  nitrate  of  ailver,  which  passes 
lhn>af;li  the  porous  material,  and  leaves  the  ooUoid  gelatine  upon 
the  aeptum.  Thaa  we  find  that  thia  aeptum  beoomea  aotnally  an 
instrument  of  analyais,  and  will  perform  a  prooem  of  aeparation 
between  any  two  substancea  that  ara  anfSoiently  distinct  aa  regarda 
their  relative  rates  of  diffusion. 

The  best,  or  one  of  the  beat,  aeptums  that  oan  practioally  be  nsed 
is  the  ordinary  parchment  paper,  which  ia  itself  a  colloid  subatanoe. 
Paper  ja,  of  course,  merely  cotton  fibre,  and  if  we  submit  anoh  fibres, 
eitherin  the  form  of  paper  or  of  cotton  wool,  to  the  action  of  nitrio  and 
Bulpliuric  acid  we  find  tliat  it  aaaimilatea  the  elemenle  of  nitrona  oxide 
and  forms  pyroxylins.  We  also  find  that  the  fibrea  or  tubes  of  the  cotton 
plant  have,  in  undergoing  thia  prooeaa,  shrunk,  and  the  result  i*  that, 
if  we  have  been  operating  npon  tltiu  paper,  we  ahall  find  the  paper 
covered  with  a  number  of  minute  holes  from  the  contraction  of  the 
fibre.  If,  however,  we  leave  ont  the  nitric,  and  use  aulphuric,  aoid, 
of  conrae  no  gun-cotton  is  f(»iued  ;  bnt  the  potion  of  the  aulphnric 
aoid  reaulta  iu  the  awelliag  of  tlie  fibres,  the  thickening  of  the  paper, 
and  ita  converaiou  into  an  insoluble,  jelly-like  sabaUnoe,  perfectly 
colloid  in  its  natare,  and  which,  when  dry,  presents  the  horny 
character  pecnliar  to  a  dry  colloid.  It  is  thia  fact — that  ia  to  say, 
the  convaraion  of  it  into  the  colloid — which  makaa  such  a  piece  of 
paper  not  aa  a  dialyser.  CoUoids,  even  iu  aolution,  will  not  pass 
through  colloids,  but  the  crystalline  aubatance  will. 

Thus  aa  each  particle  of  aalt  passea  through  the  septam  it  should 
be  carried  off  by  a  gentle  stream  of  water ;  at  least  this  ia  the  most 
e£SoaciouB  manner  of  dialjsing  quickly,  if  it  be  the  colloid  that  ia 
wanted,  and  if  it  is  not  necqasary  to  preserve  the  salt  As  an 
esftmple,  tlierefore,  in  the  production  of  an  emnlaion,  and  its  puri- 
fication from  the  salts  by  dialyais,  we  have  in  the  dialyser  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver  nearly  insoluble,  gelatine  which  will  not  paaa 
tbroni^li  the  aeptum  becauae  of  its  colloid  character,  and  nitrate  of 
potoasiuni  which  rapidly  diffiiacB  tlirough  the  aeptum  from  its  very 
well-marked  crystalline  character. 

But  it  will  be  aeen  at  once  that  films  of  gelatine  will  act  as  their 
own  aeptum  ;  in  other  words,  lliat  it  is  only  necessary -to  place  such 
pieces  of  gelatine  in  running  water  when  the  actual  solution  of  the 
gelatine  is  next  to  nothing;  it  itself  aots  as  its  own  septum,  and  tlie 
dialjsia  of  tlie  salts  proceeds  through  the  aubatance  of  tlie  gelatine, 
the  outer  layer  of  which  acts  as  a  aeptum. 

We  thus  see  that,  without  much  difficulty,  these  laws  of  dialyaia 
may  be  applied  with  very  nseful  reaalta  to  tlie  photographic  art.  At 
tlie  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  action  of  a  colloid 
septam  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of-  a  filter,  which  only  separates 
mechanical  impurities;  whilst  parohment  paper,  or  any  substance 
like  it,  haa  a  selectLve  power  which  cxtenda  to  most  aoluble 
sabatanoes. 


A  WORD  IN  SEASON  ASOUr  LENSE3. 
Tekbb  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  connection  with  photography  aboot 
which  we  receive  more  commnnioations  than  the  phot^;raphic  lens, 
and  about  which  tliete  are  in  general  auch  hazy  ideas.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  profession  know  very  well  when  they  get  a  rtatisfiutorf 
lens,  and  tbey  also  believe,  and  with  moch  trath,  that  tha  inatia- 
menls  manufactured  by  our  English  opticians  ate,  ta  put  it 
mildly,  equal  to  those  produced  in  any  part  of  the  worid;  bnt, 
judging  from  the  nature  and  number  of  the  qaariea  we  receive,  we 
are  warranted  in  saying  there  are  many  who  hardly  recognise  the 
great  necessity  that  exiata  for  care  in  keeping  such  a  lens  up  to  its 
normally  perfect  condition.  Car  readers,  gwerally,  know  that  in 
the  calculations  aeceasary  to  aacertain  the  curves  required  for  the 
production  of  auy  particular  effect  the  density  of  the  ^aaa  ia  an 
important  element;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether,  s«  a  rale, 
they  are  aware  how  very  eaatly  that  density  may  be  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  modified  to  auoh  an  extent  aa  to  intetfert 
very  materially  with  the  proper  performance  of  the  lens. 

We  had  occasion,  recently,  to  notice  a  variety  of  glass,  aa  fist 
and  flexible  aa  cotton  wool,  which  was  very  soitable  fur  filtering 
purpoaea,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  can  be  spun  into  &  subtiaaoa 
capable  of  being  plaited  and  curled  like  hair;  bnt,  when  photo- 
graphen  think  of  such  glass  as  their  lenses  are  made  of,  it  is  as  a 
rigid,  intractable  Bubstance  much  more  ready  to  break  thAn  Ut  bend. 
Those,  however,  who  are  aoqnaintsd  with  the  polariaatian  of  light, 
or  who  have  seen  it  passed  throngh  a  plate  of  glaaa  which  had  been 
alightly  preaaed  bj  the  turn  of  a  aorew,  kuon  that  what  was  before 
a  bomt^neoua  piece  of  glaas  is  instantly  tranafurmed  into  aomethiag 
BO  irregular  in  ita  atructure  as  to  give  tiioae  moat  beantiful  bands  of 
colour  ao  attractive  aa  a  lecture  experiment. 

Now,  what  oocura  in  the  oompreas  appuatus  takes  plaoa,  though 
ia  a  somewhat  less  degree,  in  a  photographic  lens.  Whauever  it  ia 
nncqnally  preaaed  npon  by  any  portion  of  the  mount  the  leaa 
beoomea  uaequal  in  density,  and  the  result  is  a  deterioratioa  in  the 
quality  of  the  transmitted  image.  This  unequal  pressare  of  tki 
mount  may  be  brought  about  ia  various  ways;  but  it  ia  more  than 
likely  that  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  caased  by  a  fall  or  a  knock  by 
some  bard  substanae,  which  has  the  efiect  of  permanently  changing 
the  lens,  or,  rather,  the  quali^  of  its  work. 

There  is  another  fault  of  which  we  oeoaaianally  hear,  and  whidi, 
althongh  ita  exiatence  is  sometimes  doubted,  may  perhaps  be  tncad 
to  the  aame  cauae.  It  is  that,  although  the  lena  works  well  enoagb 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  there  are  oocaaioually  some  hours  in 
which  its  performance  is  onsatisGactoiy.  If  suoh  a  lens  be  examined 
it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  too  tight  in  its  cell,  and  the  defect,  no 
donbt,  arises  from  the  greater  expansion  of  the  glaaa,  conBequeot  ea 
tiie  rising  temperature  and  the  nnequal  pressure  thus  produoed.  Id 
this  case,  as  iu  moat  others  when  the  cauae  is  ascertained,  Uia 
remedy  ia  obvious — remove  the  preaaure  caused  by  the  indentation, 
and,  if  necessary,  have  the  lens  slightly  slackened  in  its  cell.  Thii, 
of  course,  oan  be  best  done  by  a  practical  optician,  and  espeoially  by 
the  maker  of  the  particular  lens,  whose  interest  is  always  involTed 
iu  the  satisfactory  workiog  of  his  productions. 


ACIDS  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 
Makino  use  of  a  bath  surcharged  with  ether  and  alcohol  from  Ih* 
frequent  dipping  of  plates,  the  following  results  ware  obtained 
as  indications  of  tlie  action  of  acetic  acid  in  the  developei:— 
The  plates  used  were  cut  in  two,  the  halves  exposed  in  inunediatt 
succession  to  the  same  oollectiou  of  objects  for  eqoal  times,  and 
developed  separately,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  experiments  recorded  by 
me  at  page  386. 

Of  tlie  first  plate  one  half  was  developed  with — 

Iron  protoaulphatfl 1  drachm. 

Water  4  ounces. 

The  aolution  liad,  as  before,  a  slightly-acid  reaction.  The  ether  half 
of  the  plate  was  brought  out  with  one  ounce  of  the  above  solnlicin 
plot  half  a  drachm  of  Beaafoy's  acetio  acid.  Reaolt:  k  little  matt 
detail  and  a  little  more  density  on  the  half  developed  with  the  Hid 
solution.    Tiie  development  waa  also  somewhat  retarded. 
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Th«  firat  half  of  tlta  aeeond  piste  iru  developed  nith  the  same 
iroa  BolntioQ  m  before,  and  the  seoond  half  with  one  oonoe  of  the 
same  iron  plia  ooe  draohm  of  the  acetic  aoid.  Result :  a  little  more 
deuiity  and  a  little  more  detail  on  the  aoid-deToloped  side,  nith 
retardatiou  of  development. 

The  flrat  half  of  the  third  plate  waa  treated  with  the  plain  iron 
aolution  aa  before  pZiu  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of  alooho]  as  before,  and 
the  second  half  with  one  ounce  of  phun  iron  pliu  two  drachma  of  the 
aeetio  add.  Reaolt:  oa  the  acid  side  same  denaity,  more  detail,  and 
prolonged  development.  This  formed  the  last  experiment  with  the 
surcharged  bath. 

The  unaoidified  developer  was  in  each  instance  applied  to  the  thick 
end  of  the  £lm — a  oiicumstance  giving  a  bias  of  intenaitr  in  ila 
favour;  and  yet  the  denaitj  in  two  instances  out  of  the  three  was  on 
the  apposite  side,  and  in  the  third  instance  it  was  equal  on  both  sides 
of  tlie  plate,  which  again  implies  a  slight  advantage  on  the  half 
develo[i«d  with  the  acid. 

Theea  results  at  first  sight  seem  to  confirm  the  idea  generally 
entertained  that  aoida  in  the  developer  confer  local  intensit;  whilst 
they  restrain.  The  adiount  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  the  bath  solution, 
however,  waa  so  large  that  in  the  inetanoes  of  development  with 
noaoidiSed  and  unalcohollaed  iron  the  flow  of  the  developer  was 
extremely  bad,  aod  its  adhesion  to  the  plate  unsatisfactoiy  in  the- 
extreme — a  circumstance  which,  in  view  of  the  experiments  pre- 
vioualy  recorded  by  me,  suffioiently  explains  the  difference  in  the 
KBults  obtained.  In  the  instanoe  of  the  tliird  plate  tlie  side  developed 
with  uuaeidified  but  alcoholised  iron  exhibited  no  want  of  density, 
hut  a  little  want  of  detail.  The  adhesion  of  the  alcoholised  developer 
was  more  perfect  than  the  plain  iron,  but  less  so  than  that  strongly 
acidified,  to  which  circumBtanoe  1  tliiuk  we  should  attribute  both  tlie 
difference  effected  and  the  difierenoe  still  uneffected.  In  short,  the 
BXpeiimenta  here  placed  on  record  corroborate  those  recorded  before. 
ia  the  view  that  acids  do  not  increase  density  or  detail  from  any  pro- 
perty they  possess  as  such,  but  wheie  tliey  do  it  at  all  they  do  so 
only  from  their  incidental  property  of  causing  adhesion  to  the  plate ; 
at  anyrate,  these  deductions  seem  to  hold  good  in  pliotography  by  tlie 
iret  collodion  process. 

The  total  absence  of  fog  in  each  instance  of  the  two  series  of 
experiments  I  have  detailed,  where  the  plates  were  developed  with 
iron  not  purposely  acidified,  certainly  afford  evidence  that  the  inten- 
tional acidification,  if  ever,  ia  not  always  necessary  as  a  preventive 
of  the  abnormal  deposit  fog.  Botli  series  also  show,  to  my  thinking, 
tliat  where  aggregation  of  intensity  follows  acidified  development  in 
the  wet  collodion  process  it  does  so  from  a  property  possessed  by 
acids  whioh  is  not  acidity ;  whilst,  flnslly,  the  retardations  which  aoids 
give,  and  which  become  desirable  to  pliotographers  who  oan  afford 
to  indnlge  in  over-exposore,  can,  es  is  already  well-known  and  as  I 
shall  hereafter  again  point  out,  be  obtained  by  other  means  whose 
employment  is,  to  my  thinking,  attended  with  fewer  objections. 

D.    WlBBIANlEY. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 

Ik  the  concluding  article  of  the  series  on  this  important  auhject 
we  have  now  to  disouss  the  efiect  of  organic  matter  in  the  film ;  and 
the  following  very  simple  experiment — which  I  have  repeated  many 
timea— will  convince  us  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  developa- 
ble latent  image  withont  its  presence.  This  having  been  established, 
we  ahall  have  to  return  to  the  formalie  given  at  the  end  of  my  pre- 
ceding article  on  this  subject,  and  see  in  what  manner  the  futroductlcn 
of  organic  matter,  which  is  strong  in  its  reaction  with  silver  salts, 
affeebt  those  formule,  whioh,  I  may  here  observe,  were  only  a  first 
Btep  towards  arriving  at  the  truth. 

The  experiment  to  which  I  refer  above  ia  this : — Prepare,  by  means 
of  bromised  collodion  and  a  strong  nitrate  bath,  a  sensitive  film  of 
bromide  of  silver  upon  a  glass  plate :  and  wash  this  thoroughly  in 
several  changes  of  water.  Let  us  suppose  the  plate  to  be  a  atereo- 
Boopio  one.  Now  coat  one  half  of  Uis  plate  with  some  diluted 
albumen,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  albumen  to  three  parte  of 
water ;  and,  taking  care  that  tliia  does  not  spread  over  the  other  half 
of  the  plate,  expose  it  in  a  binocular  camera,  giving  both  halves  the 
same  exposure  to  the  ssme  snbject.  Develops  immediately  afterwards 
by  the  alkahne  method.  The  result  will  be  very  remarkable  and 
inHtruotive.  That  half  of  the  plate  upon  which  there  was  no 
albumen  will  at  once  begin  to  develope,  and  an  image  will  bo  very 
quickly  brought  out  upon  it,  aometioies  even  before  a  trace  has 
appeared  on  the  other  naif  of  the  plate ;  but  this  image  will  soon 
become  fogged  and  worthless.  Meantime  the  albnmenised  part  of 
the  plate  will  progress  atowlv  and  favourably,  and  by  tlie  usual 
treatment  will,  eventually,  yield  a  good  negative, 


In  the  above  sxperimenta  I  am  euppoaing,  of  course,  a  homy 
collodion  to  be  used,  whioh  is  oomparativelv  inert  in  its  reaction  with 
silver  salts,  and  not  a  porous  collodion,  wnich  may  be  strong  in  its 
reaction  with  them ;  for  with  such  a  collodion  it  may  be  quite  possible 
to  obtain  a  fair  result  without  the  application  of  any  kind  of  preser- 
vative. This,  however,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  such  a  collodion  is 
not  often  met  with  in  practice.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
action  of  organic  matter  in  the  film  is  not  merely  mechanical,  bnt 
ckemieal.  It  seems  to  ma  that  it  does  aomething  more  than  merely 
restrain  the  action  of  the  developer;  because  unconverted  bromide 
will  do  that,  although  it  will  not  enable  the  film  to  give  a  developable 
latent  image  without  active  organic  matter. 

Let  us,  Uien,  carefully  consider  this  new  mystery.  My  explanation 
of  it — which  is  oonsiatent  with  all  the  facts— is  simple  enongh,  and  ia 
as  follows: — When  bromide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light,  in  contact 
with  water,  bnt  icitiiout  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  a  dark  grey 
sub  bromide  of  silver  is  formed,  which  ia  not  readily  affected  by  nitric 
acid ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  continued  action  of  light,  oxygen 
is  set  free. 

The  change  may  be  shown  by  the  following  formula : — 
3  Ag  Br  +  H.O  =  Ag,  Br  +  2  HBr  +  0. 
Three  atoms  of  silver  bromide,  plui  an  atom  of  water,  equal  an  atom 
of  sub-bromide  of  silver,  plut  two  atoms  of  hydrobromic  aoid,  plui 
an  atom  of  oxygen. 

The  latent  image,  upon  the  non-album enised  half  of  our  plate  in 
tlie  experiment  under  consideration,  and  upon  which  light  may  not 
have  aoted  sufBoiently  long  to  expel  llie  atom  of  oxygen,  will  there- 
fore be,  as  I  allowed  in  my  former  article,  an  oxybromide  of  silver, 
composed  of  Ag  Br,  Ag,0.  But  it  appears  that  this  imsge  will  not 
*        development,  because  it  is  almost  as  easily  reduced  n     '' 


bright  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  pictur 

The  reply  appears  to  me  to  be  this :— The  organic  matter  certainly 
restrains  the  action  of  the  developer  upon  the  unexposed  bromide  of 
silver.  It  acts,  no  doubt,  as  a  temporary  protection  to  that.  Bnt 
why  does  it  not  aot  equally  as  a  protection  to  the  latent  image  ? 
Here  ia  my  answer  to  tliat  important  query ; — The  latent  image  will 
now  be  composed  of  Ag  Br,  Ag,0,  M  (M  being  the  symbol  fur 
orgsnic  matter).  But  organic  matter,  which  is  stcong  in  its  resction 
with  silver  salts,  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxide  of  silver;  therefore 
the  M,  whioh  ought  to  have  protected  the  Ag  Br  from  reduction,  has 
left  it  to  combine  with  the  oxide  of  ailver,  Ag,0.  The  unprotected 
Ag  Br  in  the  latent  image  is,  therefore,  reduced  by  the  alkaline 
developer,  and  gives  the  first  indication  of  the  visible  image ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Ag,0,  M,  being  now  separated  from  me  Ag  Br, 
tsJies  its  own  natural  dark  colour,  and  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the 

Let  me  explain  my  meaning,  if  possible,  more  clearly.  The  latent 
image  Ag  Br,  Ag.O,  M— that  is  to  say,  organic  oxjrbromide  of 
silver — is,  1  imagine,  of  a  pale  yellow  oolour,  and  invisible  in  tlie 
dark  room ;  but,  when  the  Ag  Br  part  of  it  has  been  reduced  to  Ag, 
the  compound  aaaumea  a  dark  colour. 

Now,  let  us  go  a  step  further.  The  latent  image  having  been 
reduced  to  the  visible  one  represented  by  Agp2u«  Ag.O,  M,  the  con- 
tinued action  of  our  alkaline  developer,  which  is  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  removes  the  oxygen,  O,  from  the  above,  and  leavea  simply 
three  atoms  of  metsjlio  silver  plut  orgsnic  matter.  This  gives  us 
the  greatest  intensity  whioh  can  be  obtained. 

In  support  of  my  view  of  the  above  ohemioal  reactions  taking 
^ace  we  all  know  what  a  ticklish  matter  alkaline  development  is, 
and  how  very  easy  it  is,  by  adding  too  much  ammonia  to  our 
developer,  to  reduce  not  only  the  exposed  but  also  the  unexposed 
bromide  of  silver,  and  thereby  fog  the  negative  beyond  all  hope  of 
redemption,  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  liavs  proved  a  hundred 
times  that  the  white  bromide  of  silver  and  the  dark  grey  sub-bromide 
of  eilver  are  reduced  with  almost  equal  facihty  by  the  same  alkaline 
developer ;  so  that  from  this  faot  it  seems  impossible  thet  the  latent 
image  should  be  composed  of  sub -bromide— as  Captain  Abnay  has 
supposed. 

The  evidence  against  his  supposition  may,  therefore,  be  sommtd 
up  thus : — 

1.  Sub-bromide  of  silver  is  a  dark  grey  substance ;  the  image 
would,  therefore,  not  be  latent,  but  visible. 

2,  Sub-bromide  of  sUver  is  not  readily  acted  on  by  oitrio  acid ; 
but  the  latent  image  is  resdily  e&ced  by  that  acid. 

8,  The  same  alkaline  developer  will  reduce  with  almost  equal 
facility  the  bromide  and  the  sub-bromide  of  silver. 

It  appears,  tlierefore,  to  bs  far  more  probable  that  the  latent  image 
is  composed  of  orgsuio  oxjbroiuide  of  silver,  wliich  may  bo  a  pale 
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yellowiah  BubaUnoe,  nndlBUDgTiiflhiible  in  Uie  dim  ti^it  of  the 
opecatii))i;  room  from  white  bromide  of  silver,  than  that  it  Bhould  be 
oompOHed  of  dark  grey  aub-bromida  of  silver — it  compound  nhich 
ne  Know  to  poBsesB  properties  tliat  the  latent  image  haa  not. 

And  here  I  maj  mention  a  onrious  fact  in  connection  with  (;re7 
mib-bromide  of  ailver: — I  once  converted  a  negative  upon  a  hromida 
film  into  a  positive  by  the  nitcio  acid  treatment,  and  put  it  into  a 
window  exposed  to  the  light  for  several  weeks.  The  leault  was  that 
it  at  first  turned  graj.orhlue,  and  then  f^ndaallj  loat  ita  intensity 
by  transmitted  liglit,  nutil  at  laat  it  aeemad  to  become  little  more 
than  a  very  pale  staia  upou  the  glass.  Are  we  to  conclude  from  thia 
that  light  gradually  expels  the  atom  of  bromine  from  sub-bromide  of 
silver,  and  redacea  it  to  the  metallic  state?  It  would  seem  probable 
a  priori  that  this  should  be  the  case,  particularly  when  wa  reflect 
that  the  atmospheric  moistnra  is  generally  contaminated  with  a  trace 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  would  have  an  affinity  for  the  atom 
of  bromine. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  word  or  two  upon  the  development  of  the 
image  by  tlie  aoid  method  witit  pyrogallic  aold  or  protosnlphate  of 
iron  and  silver.  It  will  ba  obvious  enough,  I  think,  that  a  developer 
of  this  kind  in  a  state  of  decomposition  will  precipitate  its  silver 
upon  the  organic  oxide  of  ailver  which  the  latent  image  containa. 

lu  conclusion :  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  as  to  how  an  alkaline 
developer  reduces  the  latent  image  of  organic  oxybromtde  of  ailver 
to  the  metallic  state  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe.  The  developer  is  not 
merely  a  deoxidiaiug  agent.  If  it  were,  it  would  have  the  Ag  Br 
portion  of  the  latent  image  untouched;  and  I  will  show  presently 
that  this  effect  does  actually  ocour  in  a  particular  experiment  wliich 
I  will  desorilw.  The  developer  lias  not  only  an  affinity  for  oxygen ; 
ita  alkaline  metal  has  an  aSiuity  for  bromine.  Tiie  reduction  of 
bromide  of  silver  to  the  melaUic  state  by  an  alkahne  developer 
'seems  to  be  effected  thus : — Tlie  alkali  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen 

going  to  the  pyrogallic  acid,  and  its  metal  taking  tlie  bromiue  from 
lie  silver. 

The  experiment  just  referred  to  is  tliis: — Some  sensitive  collodio' 
bromide  emulsion  was  poored  upon  a  glass  plate,  and  the  film, 
without  being  washed,  was  exposed  in  the  camera.  The  image  was 
then  developed  by  pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  plain  protosnlphate 
of  iron  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohol.  On 
destroying  the  image  with  nitric  acid  it  waa  invariably  found  that 
even  in  the  fully -exposed  sky  a  film  of  unreduced  bromide  of  ailver 
remained  beneath.  This  seeraa  to  me  to  prove  that  the  developer 
— which  was  merely  a  deoxidising  agent— only  reduced  the  organic 
oxida  portion  of  the  latent  image,  leaving  the  ailver  bromide  part  of 
it  untouched. 

I  have  now  completed  a  series  of  articles  which  are  the  resnlt  of 
many  years  of  thought  and  hundreds  of  experiments.  I  beg  leave 
to  commend  them  to  the  careful  consideration  of  my  readers,  in 
hopes  tliat  they  may  find  therein  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
formation  of  the  latent  image  in  the  camera— a  sul>ject  which  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  us  all  to  oompreliend. 

'  Thomas  Sotto.n,  B.A, 

ON  NITRO-GLUCOSE. 

No.  II. 

The  practice  of  adding  organio  subatanoes  to  emulsions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  density,  though  much  reaortad  to  at  tlie  present 
day,  is  not  to  be  recommended  when  a  suitable  pyroxyUne  is 
obtainable — that  is  to  say,  a  pyroxyline  yielding  a  collodion  wliici^ 
whtn  new,  la  at  once  fit  for  use;  or,  in  other  words,  an  "intense 
cotton."  Many  aaraples  of  cotton  are  found  which  are  entirely 
oaelesB  until  tlie  collodion  has  been  kept  some  tine,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  others  may  be  ueed  immediately-  This  points  directly  to 
the  existence  of  some  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  classes  of 
cotton,  depending  upon  the  varying  circnmslanoes  of  temperature 
and  strength  of  acida  employed  in  their  maoufaslnre. 

It  has  neen  stated  that  in  the  proceas  of  making  pyroxyline  a 
certain  or,  probably,  to  speak  more  correctly,  an  uncertain  proportion 
of  nitro-gluooee  is  formed  simultaneously.  Assuming  the  poaaibility, 
in  the  short  period  during  which  the  cotton  is  subjeetad  to  the  action 
of  the  nitro-snjphuric  acid,  of  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
cellulose  into  glnoose,  and  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  latter 
into  nitro- glucose,  the  presence  In  uncertain  proportion  of  a  sub- 
etancB  posssasing  powerful  or^tanic  reactions  witli  ailver  nitrate  ia 
quite  suffioient  to  account  for  the  variable  nature  of  the  product,  both 
aa  regarda  density  and  aensitiveneas. 

In  aearching  for  a  suitable  substance  by  means  of  which  the 
inherent  properties  of  a  pirlicular  sample  of  pyroxyline  may  be 


modified,  it  Is  bnt  natural  that  we  should  be  led  to  the  one  whicb 
theory  ggoinla  to  as  being  correct;  and  thus  it  happens  that,  perhaps 
twenty  yeara  ago,  nitro- glucose  waa  auggested  as  a  means  of  securing 

G eater  density  In  the  then  new  collodion  process-  More  reoently  it 
IB  been  proposed  to  increaae  the  aenaitiveness  of  collodion  by 
depriving  the  pyroxyline  of  its  nitro-glucose  by  treatment  with 
alcohol  or  boiling  water.  The  advantages  claimed  for  tliis  latter 
mode  of  treatment  are,  to  say  the  least,  dubious,  for  we  genarsliy 
find  that  the  more  organic  pyroxyllnes  are  also  more  sensitive  for 
emulsion  work.  I  have  found  by  careful  experiment  that  very  great 
changes  may  be  brought  about  in  the  nature  of  any  sample  of  collo- 
dion by  the  addition  of  nitro-glucose;  in  faat,  so  great  la  ita  power 
that  it  makes  us  almost  entirely  independent  of  tlie  pyroxyline 
maker,  and  pule  tlia  much -vaunted  "intense  cotton"  within  the  readi 
of  all-  Like  most  other  things  it  has  itadiaadvantages;  but  tiieyare 
not  of  a  nature  to  cause  its  condemnation. 

A  solution  freshly  prepared  varies  daily  in  its  properties  for  some 
time  until  tlie  full  decomposition  has  taken  place;  and  the  length  of 
time  required  for  this  change  depends  upon  11(0  season  of  the  year 
or  temperature  at  which  tlie  solution  la  kept.  This  imports  an 
element  of  uncertainty  into  the  use  of  nitro-glucose,  as  I  hava  found 
that  twelve  grains  newly  dissolved  added  to  one  ounce  of  emulsion 
produce  less  effect  than  two  grains  after  having  been  in  solution  for 
[onr  or  five  weeks.  This  uncertainty  jnay  ba  obviated  by  keeping 
a  solution  until  properly  "  aged,"  and  not  using  it  until  it  ia  found 
that  t)ia  maximum  change  lias  taken  place. 

Another  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  proh^ly  no  two 
samples  of  cotton  require  the  same  treatment,  or  even  two  lota  of 
collodion  made  from  the  same  cotton,  but  of  different  ages.  Hy 
first  experiments  were  made  with  an  average  strength  of  two  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  emulsion;  and  at  that  time  I  concluded  this  to  be 
about  the  correct  point,  though  I  could  work  as  high  aa  twelve 
grains  to  the  ounce.  I  have  found  it  necessary,  however,  to  redoes 
the  quantity  very  materially;  and  now  that  my  nitro-glneoie 
solution  ia  abonl  five  months  old  one  grain  in  four  or  five  ounces  is 
quite  Buf&e lent.  I  had  auticipated  that  the  rsault  of  an  over-dose 
would  have  been  the  production  of  inaenaitiveness  and  hardneaa; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  iuatead  of  producing  great  denaity  and  trans- 
parent ahadows,  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  veils  over  at  once.  It 
would  appear  aa  if  the  silver  compound  were  so  sensitive  aa  to  l>e 
unable  to  bear  the  action  of  alkaline  development,  however  weak;  for 
a  plate  prepared  from  such  an  emulsion,  if  treated  witli  dilute  nitric 
acid  aud  washed  thoroughly  ao  as  to  dissolve  out  the  anperflnoos 
compound,  will  work  as  well  as  can  he  desired. 

My  method  of  using  the  nitro-glucoae  solution  is  to  add  it  to  the 
collodion  before  bromising,  and  during  ilia  operation  of  sen  si  tilling  it 
ia  imperative  that,  for  some  portion  of  the  time,  it  should  be  aubjeetsd 
to  the  action  of  free  silver,  taking  care  to  have  bromide  in  exoesa  at 
the  finish. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Gough  called  attention  to  some  experi- 
ments of  hia  own  with  nitro-glucose,  described  in  a  oontribatioa 
last  October.  On  turning  to  the  communication  in  question  I  find 
that,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  article  in  question,  he  had 
substituted  "raisin tyrup'  for  it.  If  Mr.  Gough  would  like  to  try 
the  "  real  thing  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  aend  him  a  sample. 

W,   B.    BOLTOS, 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  RAYS  OF  DIFFERENT  REFfiANGL 
BIHTY  ON  IODIDE  AND  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER,  WITH 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COLOURING  MATTERa 
There  is  considerable  attention  being  given  just  now  to  the  qnestitn 
whether  it  ia  posaible  to  vary  the  nature  of  the  sensitive  film  so  as 
to  make  it  amenable  to  influences  which  it  refuses  to  heed  in  its 
normal  state.  It  is  known  that  not  only  the  physical  condition  of 
the  substances  which  ere  oapable  of  receiving  this  impreaaion,  bat 
also  thst  tlie  presence  of  other  bodies— prineipally  organio— has  aa 
effect  on  the  aeuaitivenesa  of  the  salts  of  diver,  causing  it  to  vary, 
and  also,  it  ia  asserted,  to  be  displaced  aud  to  act  with  diflenog 
intensity  in  different  parts  of  tlie  speotrum. 

Upon  this  subject  M.  E.  Beoquarel  lias  reoently  presantod  a  note  - 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  he  states  that  iodide  of 
silver  ia  of  all  the  salts  the  substance  upon  which  variationa  of  con- 
dition of  this  sort  has  most  effect.  If  this  body  be  prepared  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  Dagnerra  upon  a  surface  of  silver,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  epectrnm  without  hanng  bean 
previously  exposed  to  ordinary  light,  it  is  sensitive  only  from  the 
blue  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  ultra  violet;  that  ia  to  say,  the  linit 
of  refrangibility  ia  to  he  found  between  the  line  F  and  O,  and  the 
lou  between  G  and  II,  but  nearer  Lu  O.     As  U. 
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BeaqDer«]  pointed  out  in  1940,  if  iodida  of  eHvet  h&ve  b«en  pTevionalf 
exposed  foi  erer  saoh  &  brief  time  to  ordmery  light  before  being 
eubJBOted  to  tbat  of  the  speetrum  it  beoomea  not  only  senBitiTe 
nithin  thosa  limita,  bat,  mora  than  that,  tlie  aeneitiTenese  is  ex- 
tended to  between  the  lad  and  tlie  blue,  with  a  eeoond  maximam  of 
inteoBit;  ailuatad  near  to  D,  and  this,  too,  with  a  degree  of  intenuty 
winch  depends  npos  tlie  extent  of  the  previous  exposure. 

At  the  Hsme  time  this  efTqot  of  the  red  and  yellow  rajs  takes  place 
nnder  such  couditioos  that,  without  having  recantae  to  the  vapour  of 
mercnr;,  if  the  iodide  film  be  examined  after  a  sufficiently  long  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  effect  produced  on  the  iodiaed  plate  of  silver,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  reduction  of  silver  has  produced  a  soft,  white 
trace  where  the  prismatio  light  has  fallen,  extending  even  into  the 
red,  white  the  same  experiment  under  the  violet  and  bine  raja  gives 
onl^  a  blackish  trace — proof  this  that  tlie  ailrer  reduced  is  in  a 
different  phyaioal  condition  in  the  several  parta.  Hence  the  part 
which  yellow  and  red  rays  may  be  made  to  play  in  order  to  produce 
visible  images  without  mercnry  by  the  aimple  action  of  light. 

Iodised  daguerreotype  platea,  coated  with  iodide  or  bromide,  and 
then,  after  a  short  exposnre,  submitted  during  a  short  time  to  the 
action  of  the  spectrum  become,  when  passed  over  the  vapour  of 
tneraury,  as  is  known,  marked  in  various  ways  towards  Uie  red  raya 
and  even  beyond  them,  and  which  indicate  effects  the  inverse  of 
that  which  the  light  had  at  first  exercised.  But  if  the  exposure  to 
the  spectrum  be  of  very  long  duration  this  effect  is  buried,  and  there 
ia  visible — whether  with  or  without  the  action  of  the  vapour  of 
mercury— in  the  prismatic  yellow  and  red,  and  a  litlle  beyond,  only 
a  redaction  of  silver  of  a  whitish  tint,  different  to  that  which  the 
violet  rays  give. 

Again :  if  iodide  of  silver  be  obtained  by  double  precipitation,  and 
placed  on  paper,  or  incorporated  in  collodion  or  gelatine,  the  effects 
observable  are  different  according  to  the  conditions  of  lighting 
under  which  it  ia  expoaed.  Precipitated,  isolated,  and  pure,  it  ia 
almost  insensitive;  placed  on  paper,  and  in  the  preeenoe  of  an 
excess  of  nitrala  of  silver,  which  comes  to  the  help  of  tlis  decom- 
pnaing  action  of  tlie  light,  it  grows  very  sensitive,  and,  without 
employing  a  developer,  it  is  capable  of  revealing  iraagea  through 
prolonged  action  of^  light  and  after  previous  exposure.  Ju  such 
CMOS  two  maxima  ace  shown— the  oue  in  the  yellow,  the  other  in 
the  violet-blue.    Bromide  and  iodide  here  act  in  the  same  way. 

If  iodide  of  silver  be  incorporated  with  collodion  and  conaiituteB 
tuoh  a  surface  as  is  habitnally  used  in  photography,  and  if,  pre- 
exposed  or  not,  it  be  auhmitted  to  tlie  action  of  the  solar  spectrum 
when  the  film  is  wet  for  a  very  short  time,  it  will  be  found  that  under 
any  ordinary  developing  agent  marks  of  action  will  not  be  developed 
beyond  F  and  G,  with  a  maximum  of  action  between  Q  and  H  in 
the  same  way  as  before.  Chloride  of  silver  behaves  just  the  same ; 
but  bromide  gives  an  image  aliglitly  more  extended  into  the  green. 
The  infiiienoe  of  previous  exposure  has  not  been  determined  in  the 
GIBS  of  wet  collodion  in  any  degree  aufficiant  to  allow  of  definite 
COncluaionB.  But  if  dry  collodion  be  worked  with,  the  same  effects 
can  only  be  obtained  under  the  couditiona  detailed  when  speaking 
of  paper- auatained  eurfacea,  and  pre-expoenres  never  will  enable  au 
impression  to  be  got  of  tlie  least  refrangible  rays  of  the  epeotmm. 

Turn  DOW  to  the  colour-loaded  platea  upon  which  Dr.  Yogel  has 
been  experimenting.  He  has  observed  tlie  curious  fact  that  if  dif- 
ferent colouring  matters  be  mixed  with  collodions  the  zone  of  sen- 
ritiveness  ia  changed,  and  the  surface  may  become,  almost  at  will, 
sensitive  to  those  rays  which  ordinarily  are  hopeleaaly  beyond  the 
photographer's  reach,  ill.  Becqnerel  asks  whether  this  colouring 
matter  acta  by  ita  preaence  in  aid  of  the  reducing  power  of  the 
light,  and  in  rendering  the  eatts  of  silver  sensible  to  the  action  of 
other  rays  than  usual,  or  whether  it  acts  more  as  a  aoreeu  snrronnd- 
ing  them ;  or,  as  Dr.  Vogel  appears  to  think,  do  the  rays  absorbed  by 
this  colouring  matter  which  ia  mixed  with  the  iodide  oecome  active 
by  virtue  of  their  absorption  ?  If  this  last  be  the  caae,  how,  M. 
Becquerel  aaks,  is  this  iodide  of  silver — this  insoluble  salt — acted 
Upon  by  an  influeuce  totally  outside  itself?  It  is  difficult  at  first 
Hght  to  admit  the  possibility  of  this — to  believe  that  the  colouring 
matter  adhering  to  the  iodide  makes  one  body  with  it,  and  transmits 
to  it  its  absotjtive  power  for  the  benefit  of  certain  special  tints.  It 
must  be  oonfessed  that  the  proposition  looks  incongruous  enough. 
M.  Becquerel  does  not  here  discuss  it  fully,  however,  and  we  Bhall 
hope  to  return  to  his  remarks  at  a  later  date. 


and  he  who  will  take  warning  by  the  signs  of  (he  times  will  set  his 
"  house  in  order  "  previous  to  the  demise  of  silver  printing. 
•The  means  to  this  end  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  profeesiDit 
exist  in  the  carbon  process  and  the  Woodbury  type.  They  both  give 
reaults  having  the  beauty  of  silver  prinls  or  nearly  so,  in  addition  to 
which  permanency  is  guaranteed  in  both  processes.  Of  the  carbon 
process  it  is  not  proposed  to  say  anything  now,  the  patentees  of  lbs 
process  affording  great  facilities  to  photographers,  enabling  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  valuable  properties.  In  the  instance  of  tha 
Woodburytype,  it  now  being  the  properly  of  the  publio  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  demise  of  the  patent,  opportunity  is  presented  for 
applying  it,  if  possible,  to  the  produotion  of  our  ordinary  earu  work. 
The  advantages  it  affords  as  regards  rapidity  combined  with  perma- 
nence are  so  great  as  to  stimulate  experimentalistii  to  try  to  mt^a 
it  applicable  to  tlie  everyday  needs  of  the  profeesional  man. 

A  brief  riiume  of  the  process  may  here  be  given.  In  the  first 
place  a  relief  in  gelatine  ia  produced  from  the  negative,  the  lights 
and  shadowa  of  which  negative  are  represented  by  depressions  and 
elevations,  (he  amount  of  which  depends  upon,  and  having  relation- 
ship with,  the  gradations  (Tf  light  and  shade  in  tlieoriginal.  This  relief 
"  then  pressed  into  a  metal  tablet.  Into  the  hollow  of  thia  tablet 
taglio,"  as  it  is  technically  termed)  a  semi-transparent  ink  is 


PERMANENT  PRINTS. 
Tbb  wuit  of  pemanenos  in  pbotogiaphio  prints  is  certaitJy  a  dis- 
tdTsutago  the  absence  of  vhioh  wonla  greatly  enhaaoa  their  value, 
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poured.  A  piece  of  puper  ia,  with  pressure,  now  applied  t 
tablet,  and  the  result  is  a  print  so  closely  equalling  one  in  silver  as 
to  lead  many  to  doubt  of  its  being  otherwise,  and  having  qualities 
which  no  alleged  superiority  of  silver  printing  can  counterbalance. 
It  has  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  being  produced  withont  tha 
agency  of  daylight,  and  is  independent  of  it  In  all  operations  aub- 
sequent  to  the  production  of  the  relief,  in  which  latter  operation,  hj 
the  way,  artificial  light  has  been  commercially  employed. 

With  all  these  advantages,  it  may  be  asked — How  is  it  that  silver 

Erinting  has  not  long  since  been  superseded  ?  The  chief  reason  will 
e  found  in  the  expensive  apparatus  required  to  produce  the  intaglio. 
The  patentee  uses  hydraulic  pressure,  the  gelatine  relief  and  tha 
metal  tablet  being  placed  between  two  steel  plates  and  snbjected  to  a 
pressure  of  about  fifty  tons  for  the  carte  picture.  The  plant  required 
is  clearly  such  as  only  large  capitalists  can  obtain.  Here  it  is  where 
the  shoe  pinches,  and  if  ever  tlie  photo-relief  process  ia  to  become 
applicable  to  the  everyday  wants  of  photographers  some  other  means 
of  producing  the  intaglios  must  be  found.  Fallowing  this  path.  I 
may  say  I  have  seen  a  cabinet  copy  of  an  engraving  having  tlie 
utmost  sharpness,  the  intaglio  of  which  was  produced  with  the 
pressure  obtained  from  a  common  rolUng-press.  Still  I  should 
be  a&aid  of  distortion  by  such  expedients,  and  in  this  case  no 
opportunities  for  comparison  were  at  hand  ;  so  the  only  alternative 
left  is  to  seek  for  a  way  to  produce  the  mould  without  pressure. 

Calling  the  attention  of  commercial  houses  to  what  might  prove  a 
favourable  apeculation  is  scarcely  the  thing  to  insert  in  the  body  of 
the  Journal ;  but  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  pliotographera 
if  the  Woodburytype  Company  would  undertake  to  produce  intaglios 
for  the  profession,  at  a  small  yet  paying  rate,  would  be  so  many  as 
to  be  sufficient  excuse  for  such  a  breach  of  propriety,  the  company 
posseaaing  facilities  for  such  work  which  the  individual  photographer 
oanuot  acquire. 

But  to  return  to  the  production  of  moulds  witiiout  pressure.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  method  ia  found  in  eleetrotyping.  This,  how- 
ever, for  reasons  I  cannot  quite  comprehend,  except  it  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  time  taken  to  make  a  suitable  deposit,  has  not  been 
practically  employed.  Probably,  were  snch  modificationa  made  as 
were  auggeated  in  an  article  in  ft  late  number,  reaulta  approaching 
pperfecUon  might  he  expected ;  still  if  equally  good  results  oan  b« 
Obtained  with  a  leas  expenditure  of  time  it  would  be  preferable. 

The  use  of  sulphur  has  already  been  suggested,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Woodbuiry  was  tolerably  Buccessful  with  this  substance.  In  any  use 
that  is  made  of  it  attention  may  be  given,  when  melting,  lo  the 
atlotropio  conditions  of  thia  body;  still  tha  brittie  nature  of  the 
mould  when  finished  must  have  many  disadvantages.  Mitscherlich 
aays  that  various  modifications  of  sulphur  may  be  obtained  by 
melting  fatty  matters  along  with  it;  and  perhaps  some  of  these 
oomponnda  may  be  blesaed  by  the  aluence  of  the  brittleness  attach- 
ing to  aulphur.  Thia,  however,  will  be  determined  when  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

A  compound,  on  which  to  make  prints,  recommended  some  vears 
ago  in  The  British  Jouhnal  ov  Photoorjifby  might  be  round 
useful  for  the  purpose  in  view.  For  a  description  of  the  subatanoe 
I  quote  the  words  given  in  yonr  sub-leader  in  No.  4SB ; — "  It  has 
long  been  known  that  oxide  of  xinc,  when  made  into  a  paste  with  a 
strong  solution  of  the  chloride  of  the  same  metal,  forms  a  oempnt 
which  sets  very  rapidly,  and  yields  a  hard,  white  oen«iete  rivalling 
marble  when  prepared  with  oare."    Were  such  a  paste  pressed  into 
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the  interstiosfl  of  b  nlief  I  do  not  see  M17  reason  whj',  when  tlie 
Mment  wm  set,  it  conld  not  be  detAolied  aiid  ui  mtagUo  formed 
hRTing  all  the  neoeaaaiy  qnalitiea.  Other  subBtanoes  wHl  rsadil]' 
sngaeat  themaelTeB,  amongst  which  maj  be  meationed  a  base  sncli 
aa  Uie  oxide  of  zino  mixed  up  with  soluble  gloas  and  applied  while 
in  the  plaatio  state  to  tlie  rehef.  In  fact,  all  the  oements  of  Professor 
Biittger  (of  which  this  is  one)  might  be  bo  naed. 

I  will  refer  to  another  method  upon  wliicli,  when  opportnnitf  per- 
senta  itself,  it  is  hoped  I  shalt  be  able  to  anpptf  something  of  a  more 
practical  natore  to  yonr  readers.  Those  who  ma;^  ^'^^  '""^  some 
inBtructioQ  in  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  will  be  aware  that  a  very 
fusible  alloy  can  be  formed  with  a  mixture  of  higmath,  lead,  and  tin. 
This  alloy  melts  at  a  very  low  temperature — so  much  bo  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  apply  it  to  a  relief  in  its  fused  state  withont  any  danger 
of  oauaiog  destruction  of  the  gelatine.  The  fuaibiUty  of  tha  alloy 
can  be  reduced  much  bwer  by  the  addition  of  cadmium — the  former 
oompoand  fusing  below  boiling  point  of  water,  and  the  latter  at  a 
tempet&tnre  from  60°  to  85°  centigrade ;  therefore  a  sufGciently  lonr 
degree  of  heat  along  with  a  liquid  metal  can  be  obtained.  Type 
metal,  however,  is  to  be  preferred  on  acoonnt  of  its  valuable  property . 
of  expanding  when  cooling,  and  when  pressure  is  so  applied  as  to 
allow  of  expansion  only  in  the  reqnired  direction  the  met^  is  forced 
into  the  interstices  of  the  mould,  thus  euBuring  a  sharp  image;  and 
if  the  addition  of  antimony  to  either  of  the  before -mentioned  fusible 
alloys  will  confer  this  valuable  qualitv  without  materially  increasing 
the  point  of  fusion,  tliere  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
perfectly  sharp  moulds  for  lehef  printing  without  the  aid  of  the 
hydraulic  press.  Should,  however,  this  not  be  so,  a  way  is  seen  to 
apply  type  metal  in  a  fused  state  without  the  danger  of  destroying  the 
-gelatine  relief,  which,  at  first  sight,  owing  to  the  temperature,  appears 


and  pressed  down  on  to  it,  either  by  means  of  an  india-rabber 
scraper  or  a  roller  covered  with  flannel.  The  impression  thna  takca 
is  carefully  removed,  and  the  printing  proceed»d  with  in  the  same 
fashion  as  described,  only  that  the  plate  most  be  moistened  b«tweea 
each  impression. 

The  negative  used  shontd  he  one  on  which  the  image  has  been 
obtained  through  the  glass  in  the  camera,  and  if  such  a  plate  be  not 
at  hand  the  carbon  print  forming  the  matrix  should  ba  taken  on 
stearine  paper.  This  paper  is  made  by  piaciog  a  sheet  of  ordinnrj 
albumenised  paper  on  a  bath  composed  as  follows : — 

Ordinary  alcohol S^  ounces. 

Stearine    3^  diaehma. 

Common  resin (  drachm. 

Dissolve  the  stearine  in  warm  alcohol  and  add  the  resin  nft^rwarda. 
A  print  developed  upon  this  support  is  then  rs-tranaferred  to  the 
glass  coated  with  gum  dammar  varnish. 

The  facility  wiUi  which  curved  sur&oes  can  be  printed  upon  in 
this  way  makes  it  an  admirable  plan  for  printing  upon  vases,  &c.. 
with  vitrifiable  colours ;  and  it  is.  in  fact,  a  handy  plan,  if  not  for 
commercial  photographio  printing,  at  least  for  ttylng  sJl  kinds  of 
experiments,  and  one  by  which  amateurs  might  amuse  themaelvM 
wilhoat  much  difficulty  and  at  small  cost. 


1 


ON  THE  NEGATIVE  BATH. 
n  this  week's  Journal  some  eKceedingly  excellent  remarkn  by 


inevitable. 


W.  E.  Batho. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  POSITIVES  PRINTED  IN  INK  WITH- 
OUT THE  AID  OF  A  PRESS. 
The  SutUUn  Beige  is  responsible  for  the  formula  which  we  here 
give  of  a  modiScaiion  of  carbon  printing. 

Operations  are  commenced  by  obtaining  on  a  transitory  support 
and  on  glass  a  carbon  print  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  varnishing  it 
with  rather  weak  gnm  dammar  varnish  made  with  pure  benzine.  This 
print  should  he  surrounded  then  with  an  edging  of  mastic  varniah, 
and  in  the  meaotims  tha  following  solution  prepared  by  the  help  of 
the  sand  bath : — 

Gelatine 1  part, 

Onm  arable   1     „ 

Glycerine 2  parts, 

with  the  least  possiblaquantity  of  water.  This  mixture  is  poured  warm 
on  to  the  earbon  print  after  slightly  heating  it  to  prevent  tha  glass  from 
cracking.  It  should  form  a  thick  coating  on  the  top  of  the  image, 
and  when  sufficiently  congealed  tha  whole  is  detached  from  the  glass. 
The  mass  of  gelatine  forming  the  bed  ofthe  separated  print,  as  it  were, 
is  then  placed  upon  any  plane  snrhce  at  hand,  and  the  image  is 
ready  for  being  printed  ftam.  The  usual  law  governing  the  action 
of  the  gelatine  matrix  causes  the  ink  applied  to  its  surfiuse  to  adhere 
where  the  insolnble  gelatine  has  retained  the  pigments,  and  to  he 
repelled  where  the  tolvhU  gelatine  still  retains  its  moisture- absorb- 
ing properties. 

■When  wishing  to  print  from  this  image  ordinary  lithographers'  ink, 
slightly  thick,  is  taken  and  thinned  with  some  ofive  oil  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine— indeed,  with  any  oil  except  boiled  oil.  A  ground-g1^ 
large  roller  is  the  best  to  ink  with,  the  ordinary  printers'  roller  pro- 
ducing a  stickiness  that  causes  adiiesion  to  the  surface  of  the  image 
and  tends  to  tear  it.  The  roller  is  covered  with  ink  in  the  usnal  way, 
viz.,  by  working  it  over  an  elastio  surface,  such  as  a  bed  of  gelatine 
wonld  be,  until  the  ink  is  distribnted  with  perfect  nniformity.  In 
almost  the  same  manner  it  is  applied  to  the  iroa^e  until  it  ia  sufficiently 
inked.    If  over-inked  the  surplnsage  may  be  removed  by  a  moist  rag. 

If  the  ink  nsed  be  too  thick  it  will  adhere  only  to  the  deep  shadows, 
and  mnstbe  thinned  if  half-tones  are  to  be  included.  This  peculiarity 
may  be  utilised  either  in  order  to  give  greater  depth  to  the  shadows 
of  a  picture  or  to  obtain  prints  in  different  tints  at  the  same  time 
firom  the  same  plate.  In  the  former  case  roUers  with  inks  of  different 
Gonsistency  are  used,  and  in  the  latter  rollers  covered  with  difierent 
coloured  inks,  also  of  difiereot  viscosity.  The  plate  is  inked  first  with 
the  thickest  of  these,  and  so  on,  the  thinner  ink  refusing  to  overlay 
those  first  anplied  and  which  adhere  to  tlie  deeper  shadows,  and  only 
filling  in  what  they  leave  out.  Piotorea  on  a  oolonied  ground  can 
thns  be  easily  {irodnoed. 

The  printing  is  very  simply  done.  A  Bmootb-mrfaoed  paper,  either 
glazed  01  coated  witlt  non-ooagnlated  albumen,  ia  laid  on  the  plate 


Mr.  E.  Dunmore  on  the  above  subject :  and,  beheving  that  a,  few 
practical  suggestions  are  worth  more  tiian  a  thousand  theorieB,  I 
venture  to  throw  my  mite  into  the  general  stock. 

But,  first  of  all,  I  would  state  my  expsrienoe.  I  am  a  wet-p1a(« 
worker  in  the  field  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  yet  have  not  been 
worried  (if  I  may  use  the  term^  by  the  bath  going  wrong ;  indeed,  I 
do  very  little  to  my  bath  after  it  is  once  made.  Possibly  Uie  maldng 
of  it  has  somethiog  to  do  with  it.  Working  all  the  season,  as  I  have 
been,  out  of  doors,  in  both  extremes  of  temperature,  and  nlmys 
getting  good  results  as  regards  cleanliness,  freedomirom  spots,  ntains 
and  maricings,  feeling  sure  thst  thinas  are  all  ri^ht  is  enough  to  make 
pbotosraphy  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  bore,  as  it  is  to  some.  If  there- 
fore. By  describing  my  method,  I  help  any  poor  brother  "  ovar  th« 
stile."  at  least  I  shall  have  done  some  good. 

And  first,  as  to  the  making  of  my  bath.  Last  July  twelve  monthj 
I  procured  some  distilled  water  from  Messrs.  Jonnson  and  Co., 
chemists,  of  Liverpool,  and,  following  Mr.  Harding  Warner's  advice, 
I  boiled  it,  added  my  silver,  iodised  it  with  potassium,  allowed 
it  to  cool,  filtered  and  corrected  it  for  alkalinity,  and  for  six  months 
it  had  constant  steady  work,  without  a  aingle  mishap.  AH  that 
was  done  was  to  filter  it  a^r  using  it  in  the  morning  before  going 
out,  now  and  then  adding  an  ounce  or  so  of  a  fissh  thirty-grain 
solution. 

Once  I  was  terribly  troubled  with  pinholes,  but  a  close  examination 
with  the  microscope  showed  me  that  they  were  formed  of  small 
particles  of  lampblack;  so  I  sized  the  entire  inside  of  my  camera 
with  a  weak  solution  of  glue,  and  thus  "  laid"  the  enemy  for  ever,  as 
I  have  never  been  tronbled  since. 

Poor  bath !  you  often  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  others'  faults 
besides  your  own.  After  six  months  ether  and  alcohol  began  to  tell 
upon  it,  and  the  aldehyde  smelt  made  it  evident  that  something  muat 
be  done,  and  done  quickly.  So  emptying  the  hath  into  a  china-lined 
saucepan  it  was  steadily  bailed  for  twenty  minutes,  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  sun,  then  ten  ounces  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  added  to  it, 
filtered,  and  corrected  for  alkalinity,  when  lo !  it  was  again  good  for 
another  two  months  of  hard  work.  The  hot  weather  set  in  and 
then  it  gradually  began  to  show  symptoms  of  being  done  np. 
Testing  it  with  the  argentometer  it  showed  full  strength.  Feeling 
sure  tliat  its  deterioration  was  only  due  to  the  gathering  of  aldehyde 
in  excess,  and  being  very  busy  and  pressed  for  time — unable,  in  hot, 
to  give  it  the  zinc  chastisement  of  Mr.  Gongh,  which  is  an  axeellent 
cure  for  refractory  baths — I  set  to  work  to  make  a  new  one. 

This  time  I  was  far  away  from  town.  I  had  reoeived  and  read 
The  Bbittsb  Jotirnal  of  Photoorafhi,  and  noticed  the  advice 
there  given  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Batho  as  to  adding  a  little  aloohiri,  so  as 
to  make  the  aqueous  solution  mix  better  with  the  etherial.  I  was 
reminded  by  Mr.  Batho's  remarks  that,  years  ago,  the  aama  eoniae 
was  recommended  by  Pouting,  of  Bristol,  and  Ferry,  of  Sheffield, 
which  thus  proves  that  in  the  new  idea  started  there  ia  nothing  new. 
I  naturally  supposed  that  my  new  bath  would  be  better,  and  last 
longer  than  the  old  one ;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  The 
addttion  of  the  alcohol  was  not  satisfactory.  It  had  tha  daaved 
effect  at  first,  and  the  bath  got  sooner  into  work ;  but  it  did  not  give 
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moh  eT«D  piotDies.  It  required  more  filtorinff,  uid  it  BOonet  went 
wrong  kfter  »  hard  d».j'a  work.  At  loat  I  was  forced  to  the 
conolasion  that  a  bath  made  on  the  old  pUn  withoat  the  alcohol  was 
fftr  better.  Now  I  am  ueing  auoh,  and  have  no  trouble  with  iL  It 
□ever  needs  acid  added  after  the  first  correotioo ;  it  only  reqairifl 
what  I  have  said— filtration  and  a  littte  fresh  solution. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  I  shall  hope  to  recover  toy  first  bath  bv 
Mr.  Qouijh'B  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  alike  aimpls  and  effuotuBL 
An  Old  Hand. 

M.  LEON  VIDAL'S  COMPLAINT. 
TffE  indefaUgable  Marseilles  photographer  conHidera  that  he  has  a 
just  grieTunee  against  his  brethren,  and  against  those  who  speak  and 
write  upon  subjects  photographic  in  particuUr.  He  baa  waited 
hoping  that  somebody  would  wake  the  profession  up  upon  the  point : 
but  as  nobody  has  done  so  he  is  compelled  to  take  pen  in  band  him- 
Belf.  It  haa  pained  him  to  find  that  few  or  none  took  any  notice  of 
his  helioohromic  process  in  the  late  Freuob  exhibition.  Except  by  the 
editor  of  the  Moniteur,  it  has  been  almost  utterly  passed  over.  The 
Terj  reporter  of  the  jury  sinaed  in  this  respeot  moat  grievously,  for 
although  be  signal isea  in  an  unique  manner  the  deeds  of  M. 
iRonssiUon,  he  passed  over  all  efforta  at  heliochmmj  in  silenoe. 
Most  of  all  is  he  angry  at  t)ie  way  in  which  his  process  has  been 
characterised  in  giving  tba  reasons  why  a  medal  was  awarded  to 

In  the  first  place,  the  report  treats  him  as  if  he  were  the  only  one 
who  bad  ever  been  mad  enough  to  try  such  esperimenta ;  and,  in 
tbe  next  place,  it  calls  his  samples  "  very  curions  specimeus."  This 
is  a  sore  matter,  end  an  injustice  to  the  art ;  nay,  to  the  tcUnce  of 
pboto^pbio  colour  printing,  M.  Yidal  thinks.  It  is  not  aa  mere 
curiosities  that  he  esbibitad  his  speoimenH,  bat  as  the  tokens  of  a 
new  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  photography.  By  means  of  this 
process  HO  cavalierly  dismissed  he  sees  the  future  filled  with  many 
new  adaptations  of  the  art ;  it  is  to  form  the  basis  of  a  vast 
industry  to  replace  chromo- lithography — tlie  latter  being  incapable 
of  straggling  long  against  it. 

Entertaining  views  like  these  it  is  natnnil  that  he  should  object — 
that  he  should  proles t—agaiost  the  neglect  with  which  his  art  has 
been  treated.  And  it  would  be  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  M. 
Vidal  does  this  merely  front  selfish  grouuds  or  from  vanity ;  for  such 
is  not  the  esse.  His  enthusiasm  may  be  mistakeo,  and  the  coldness 
of  the  world  may  be  a  more  just  criterion  of  the  valae  of  the 
process  than  its  author's  estimate ;  bat  none  the  less  is  be  aotnated 
with  the  purest  philanthropic  motives  in  urging,  aa  he  does,  his 
brothers  to  take  it  up,  so  long  as  bis  feuth  in  it  remains  so  firm.  It  is 
the  method,  too,  as  a  method,  and  not  merely  his  own  plan  that  he 
is  in  love  with ;  for  he  is  quite  willing  to  aoknowledge  other  workers, 
sjid  in  the  very  paper  to  which  we  are  alludisg,  in  fact,  accords  a 
higher  meed  of  praise  to  M.  Daoos  du  Hanron  than  we  oarselves 
coold  honestly  give  him. 

M.  Tidal,  in  short,  belongs  to  that  class  of  enthusiasts  to  whom 
unquestionably  the  world  owes  mnch,  and  who  have  only  too  often 
been  laughed  at  when  conferring  their  highest  gifts  on  mankind. 
"We  have  no  wish  at  all  to  langh  at  M,  Vidal— far  from  it ;  but  we 
would  kindly  submit  that  as  yet  his  process  bas  not  shown  in  it  any* 
thing  that  commended  itself  as  practicable  to  tbe  ordinaiy  mind,  and 
that  until  it  does  his  ruling  ia  not  quite  fair.  It  is  stupid,  doubtless, 
of  ordinary  photographers  to  be  so  sbort-sigbted ;  but,  after  all,  what 
eon  anybody  ask  that  tbe  most  of  them  should  do  save  look  at  what 
Is  hroi^bt  before  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  tbe  ordinary  proo- , 
ticol  ends  of  life.  So  far  off  is  helioohromy,  as  practised  by  M. 
Vidal,  fi»m  any  relation  with  tliese,  as  yet,  that  we  do  not  wmder  if 
photograpbera  look  at  his  samples  and  eay — "  Curione,  very  ourions ; 

bnt and  leave  the  matter  with  a  shrug  where  it  stands.     In 

■hort,  if  M.  Yidal  is  to  make  tbe  world  adopt  bis  process,  and  give 
to  the  world  the  good  &om  it  he  dreams  of,  he  must  perfect  Uiat 
process  himself,  and  be  prepared  to  do  without  either  countenanoe 
or  substantial  oollaboration  nntil  he  can  come  forth  and  say  the 
thing  is  oompletely  praetioable.  The  great  inventors  whom  he 
namet  have  had  to  do  so ;  and,  however  sorely  it  may  pain  him  to 
be  seemingly  neglected,  it  would  be  wiser  if  he  quietly  accepted  the 
neglect,  and  went  into  his  task  with  that  grim  silence  which 
would  soon  enable  him  to  determine  whether  he  really  had  invented 
wiythiDg  or  not.  _ 

AUSTRAUAH  REMINISCENCES. 


ig  Ood's  creation  sua  man's  haodiwork  by  tbe  aid  of  the  bi 


1  is  sitnated.    The 


the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  photography  •* 
limitml  surprise  and  admiration ;  how  it  was  done  T  ooold  not  <x 
I'saw  the  reault,  and  from  that  day  to  this  have  been  in  love  with  the 
fascioating  art.  Let  me  introduce  yon  to  the  ptace,  the  ptopU,  and 
the  ariM. 

The  first  is  a  long,  straggling  town.  At  home  it  would,  no  doubt,  ba 
called  a  village ;  but  in  young  oonntries  small  places  and  small  people 
become  of  importance.  So  we  resided  ia  tbe  "town"  of  Camden, 
consiBting  of  one  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  along  which,  at  intervals, 
are  scatUrad  houeeB  (none  verv  large)  built  chiefly  of  wood;  thsM 
were  some,  however,  built  of  brick,  for  Camden  is  a  town  of  some 
antiquity — say  fifty  years  old  or  so — and  the  brick  buildings  denote  its 
rsBpectaola  age.  'This  is  tbe  main  street,  being  part  of  the  highway  to 
other  towns  m  the  interior.  There  are  some  other  streets  and  "equarea" 
in  the  tnwn;  but  these  are,  or  were,  to  alter  tbe  tense,  indicated 
principally  by  being  "fenced"  on  either  side,  for  the  houBes  in  them 

were  few  and  tar  between.     Iti ■  .   .    . 

storekeepers,  a  few  traileamen, 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  r' 
parson  and  the  doctor  were 

the  church,  acbool,  courtuo . j—a r- 

these  sbould  be  added  a  couple  of  mills — one  old  windmill  being 
piotaresquely  situated  on  a  very  high  hill  jnst  above  the  town.  So 
much  for  tbe  plact  and  tbe  peo^;  now  for  the  artitf. 

To  US  villagers  Mr.  Athton  was  a  young  man  of  rather  remarkable 
appearance.  He  was  genteel^  and  quietly  dressed,  and  wore  what 
colonial  people — perhaps  English  folk,  also — call  a,  "long-sleeved"  hat. 
I  suppose  I  need  not  interpret  it  as  a  "  cbimney-pot " — not  that  this 
was  very  remarkable,  bnt  he  wore  also  a  luxuriant  flowing  beard  and 
moostacbe.  Twenty  yean  ago  sncb  hinnte  appendage  had  not  before 
been  seen  in  our  town,  save  once ;  that  was  when  au  old  and  prophetic* 
looking  individual  rode  slowly  through  the  town,  announcing,  in  sten- 
torian tones— "The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  dead!"  and  then,  after  start- 
ling as  all  out  of  our  propriety,  tbe  venerable  horseman  passed  on  and 
disappearsd  entirely  from  human  vision,  but  bis  announcement  proved 
to  be  correct  (as  we  learnt  some  weeks  later),  however  be  come  by  his 
knowledge.     But  this  ia  wandering;  so  I  wiU  return. 

Not  msny  bours  after  the  coach  had  discharged  Mr,  Ashbm  at  the 
door  of  our  principal  inn  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  going  to  take 
"likenesses.  Some  said  he  would  take  " daggerytypes  oi  pe<^le, 
but  be  did'nt;  he  took  simply  positives  on  glsss. 

Id  tbe  upper  room  of  an  unfiniehed  building  the  artist  eatablishad 
bis  studio,  and  took — oh  I  such  exquisite  portraits  1  8o  I  thought 
then;  and  even  now,  in  this  advanced  s^e,  I  think  they  were  much 
above  the  average  of  more  modern  work.  How  I  marvelled  at  tbe 
beautiful  enamel-Tike  surface,  and  tbe  soft,  delicately-tinted  skin  of  my 
brothers,  sisters,  and  self  I  One  brother  only,  who  was  rather  freckled, 
seemed  much  misrepresented  in  his  picture. 

One  day  I  went  up  and  sat  for  my  portrait  such  an  intolerable  length 
of  time  for  a  boy — a  nervous  one — to  keep  perfectly  still ;  however,  the 
plate  was  brought  out  in  a  few  nunutea,  drippine,  and  there  was  my 
image  I  Bat  I  had  moved  my  eyes — at  least,  so  Ur.  Ashton  said — and 
again  1  went  through  tbe  ordeaL  It  took  some  time,  bowevsr,  before  a 
satisfactory  picture  waa  obtained.  Once  tbe  staring  unblinkingly  in 
the  strong  light  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  in  a  flt  of  desperation 
I  dashed  my  bands  ,in  and  oommeDntd  to  rub  them.      Judge  of  tbe 

'  otognpher* 

the  lens  I 

before  tbe  cw 

that  he  was  „    .  , 

However,  the  pictures  ware  taken  alone  and  in  a  group;  ant 
years — 1  suppose  seventeen  or  eighteen — they  grwied  the  wau  oi  our 
little  parlour,  and  were  looked  on  as  quite  triumphs  of  pbotogtaphio 
art,  as  well  as  invaluable  momentoea  of.  our  youth.  A  short  tune  ago 
a  careless  servant — no  one  but  servants  would  be  oarelsss  over  such 
things — broke  tbe  picture  and  did'nt  "  save  the  pieces."  That  was  tbe 
end  of  theee  muon-admired  and  greaUy-prized  portraits.  But  tbe 
photofnapher  baa  not,  1  am  bappy  to  say,  oome  to  an  end  yet;  for  I 
saw  hnn  in  Sidney  a  month  or  two  since  looking  hearty  and  JoUy  ; 
and  certainly,  in  appearance,  not  a  verr  great  deal  older.  Ashton  wss 
much  the  best  specimen  of  a  travelling  photcgn^her  I  ever  saw; 
indeed,  I  quite  Iwieve  what  he  said  at  tbe  time^  that  he  had  been 
brought  ap  to  some  other  profesfiou,  but  having  heoome  enomoared  of 
the  new  ii  had  learnt  it,  and  foUowed  it  more  for  amnsentent  than 
gain. 

One  evening  when  Ashton  wss  in  a  jolly  humour,  aimnng  wine  and 
aatias  cake,  ooeasionslly  singing  a  pleasant  boub,  my  father  asked  how 

e  pictures  were  taken ;  and  we  were  forthwith  treated  to  a  lecture  on 

_  .L ,  ..v.i. 1...      «i s  were  but  little  enl--"-^ — -" 

rapidly  delivered,  ' 

„ „_j d—"  and  now,  if  yo. , 

I  WMit  ten  guineas."  I  think  Asbton  soon  rdinqnisbed  the  pnrfsMion, 
and  1  regret  tiiat  not  oneof  those  whom  I  havemet  since  in  the  si~' 
pefipatetio  line  oonld  cQaim  the  designation  of  "gentlsaum," 


-possession. 
Id  for  many 
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din.  Tha  10000 ii ftnotbar  little  towo,  bnt  ■□  far  "north"  m  to  be 
ciMMd  M  Blmolt  beyond  the  pale  of  civUiaatioD.  Hon-ever,  remote  ai 
it  vaa,  the  dark  art  had  penetrated  into  this  interior  of  the  Australian 
bnsh.  In  this  inituica  it  foond  ita  representative  in  Mr.  Jalius 
Smyths.  The  name  naa  bi^h-*aoading,  and  Mr.  Smythe  waa  proad  of 
hie  dtttiBfrniahine  appellation.  Hia  get-np,  too,  and  general  turn  ont 
waa  remarttable,  if  not  attractively  elegant. 

On  a  spring  Tan  or  cart  covered  by  a  canvas  tilt  vere  printed  in 
■triluDe  Maractera— "  Jtuus  Smythe,  PiMlographer."  The  vehicle 
waa  dnven  by  Mrs.  Julins  Smytbe,  uid  served  for  a  conveyance,  a 
■leeping-room,  dark  room,  and  varioas  other  porpoaes — I  tear,  from  ita 
■iie,  li  great  inconvenience. 

During  their  peregrinations  Mr.  Smyllie's  sttontion  waa  devoted  to 
ths  oare  of  a  stock  of  horses ;  for  that  gentleman  added  to  bis  artistic 
pnrtnits  the  lest  reliaed,  but  possibly  more  profitable,  one  of  borte- 
Dreeding.  As  he  travelled  through  &  couotry  principally  occupied  a« 
oattle  and  theap  pastures,  and  over  huadreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
without  boundary  or  fence  of  any  Itind.to  bar  his  progress,  the  feeding 
of  his  stock  oE  norses  on  the  squatter's  runs  was  to  Mr.  Ijmythe  a 
very  natural  and  easily-accomplished  proceeding.  Thas  for  some  years 
did  he  follow  art  and  horses  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
Australian  bush. 

In  the  view  the  space  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Smythe— an  elderly,  rather 
intelligent-looking,  man,  with  a  flowing  grey  beard — followiug  a  troop 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  horses,  most  of  tham  being  weedy,  lean-looking 
creatarea,  two  or  three  having  bells  strapped  round  their  necks,  which 
served  the  doable  purpose  of  giving  musical  notice  of  the  artist's 
appToaoli  to  or  presence  in  the  vUlage,  and  leading  him  to  their  retreat 
in  the  event  of  their  getting  lost  or  straying  away.  *  Following  Mr. 
Smythe  is  the  before- mentioned  cart,  bearing  the  owner's  name  and 
calling,  and  driven  by  Mrs.  Smythe,  whose  Ufe  did  not  appear  a  very 
womanly  or  enviable  one.  The  scene  passes  before  me  twioe  or  tbrioe, 
and  then  disappears. 

Of  the  artistic  productions  of  Mr.  Smythe  I  cannot  say  much,  having 
Men  but  few  specimens.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  those  of  artists  who  preceded  or  followed  him  for  some 
years ;  and  that  although  he  did  pictures  on  paper  when  required,  hia 
principal  bnsineis  lay  in  the  poeiiive  line.  I  fear  ten  years  ago  photo- 
graphy was  not  much  appreciated  In  this  place  (indeed,  I  regret  to 
say  that  it  ia  little  better  in  that  respect  now) ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  not 
Been  many  pictures  of  hia  production  in  this  Deighbourhood. 

This  was  my  seoond  glimpse  of  the  art  whose  life  is  light 
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[CiiitoT  LMturs,  dallTered  balora  ths  Bocla^  of  AiU.1 
I  BAVB  already  referred  to  the  extreme  importance  of  photography  in 
astronomy,  and  the  point  that  i  wish  to  urge  tonight,  after  what  I 
have  stated  regarding  all  the  work  which  has  been  done  up  to  the 
present  time,  ia  thia — That  what  photography  has  been  in  the  past  to 
astronomy — what  it  will  be  in  the  future  no  one  can  say — snch  ean 
photography,  and  such  siait  photography,  be  to  ehemista  and  to  physi- 
cists. Of  ooarse,  iu  the  way  of  photographic  application,  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  say  that  a  daily  photographic  record  of  the  prominenoes  around  the  sun 
is  a  question  either  of  physics  or  of  chemistry,  But  sttll  the  method 
which  enables  us,  or  which,  I  hope,  will  enable  us  shortly,  to  obtain  a 
daily  photograph  of  every  prominence  which  bursts  out^lthough 
abtolntely  invisible  to  our  eyes — on  the  sun,  is  a  method  which  depends 
on  physical  laws,  and  has  nothins  to  do  wiUi  astronomy  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  If  you  will  allow  me,  J  will  show  yon  now  on  Uie  soreea  a 
photograph  of  a  drawing  which  was  made  by  an  eminent  Italiao 
observer  in  India  during  the  last  eclipse.  It  is  a  drawing  made  by  Fro- 
fesaor  Keapighi  of  the  sun's  corona,  as  seen  by  the  speotroaoops ;  and  I 
hope  in  the  neit  eclipse  we  shall  not  anv  longer  have  merely  drawings 
to  refer  to,  but  that  we  shall  bare  a  photograph  which  can  be  bodilV 
brought  here,  and  which  will  let  at  know  exactly  how  the  matter  stood. 
You  see  there  on  the  screen  three  rings — a  red  ring,  a  green  ring,  and  a 
blue  ring.  They  are  red,  green,  and  blue,  because  the  element  in  that 
part  of  tneann'satmoaphere — hydrogen — gives  ns  lines  in  the  red,  green, 
and  bine ;  and  they  are  rings  because  the  hydrogen  atmosphere  extends 
in  the  most  admirably  regular  way  all  round  the  sun.  In  fact,  we  may 
■ay  that  in  observations  of  this  kin(}  we  use  the  corona  instead  of  the 
tilt,  and  if  that  is  good  for  the  corona  it  ia  perfectly  obvious  to  you  it 
is  good  for  the  chromosphere — for  the  brighter  regions  lying  closer  to 
the  sun  than  the  corona  does — as  we  know  that  it  gives  a  line  of  sach 
inteue  blue,  exactly  where  photography,  as  it  ia  generally  oarried  on, 
haa  its  §ttooge»t  poiTit  d'appui  in  the  spectrum ;  and  it  ia  quite  olear  to 
yon  tiutt  wo  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  photograph  of  this  every  day, 
jn*t  as  easily  m  we  saw  it  in  India  during  the  echpae. 

Wa  will  nazt  consider  the  application  of  photography,  no  longer  to 
the  nme  solar  ■peetrum,  but  to  the  physics  of  the  sun.  What  is  the 
•olar  apMtmmt  It  i«  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  sun,  mintw 
oertsjn  portion*  w)ier«  the  light  of  the  continnon*  apeotnim  haa  been 
absorbed.  What  have  been  the  absorbera  ?  The  gasM  and  vaponn, 
*  CoDclndid  from  psf*  891. 


generally  speaking,  in  on  exoeasively  limited  Eoue  of  the  srut'i 
atmosphere,  lying  close  to  the  bright  sun  we  see ;  close,  I  uy,  to  the 
photosphere.  This  zone  is  called  the  reversing  layer.  Then,  if  the 
Bolar  spectrum  be  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  this  reversing  layer, 
what  will  happen  to  the  solar  spectrum  if  the  constitution  of  the  layer 
change  T  Obviously  a  change  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Now,  recent 
researches  corriedon  by  means  of  photography  show  na  that  if  yon  taks 
any  particular  vapour  in  the  reversing  layer,  which  yon  may  call  A,  fcr 
inataooe,  and  then  assume  that  the  quantity  of  A  in  the  layer  ia  re- 
duced, the  absorption  of  that  particular  vapour  will  be  reduced;  what, 
then,  will  bo  the  result  on  the  photc^aph  of  the  solar  spectrum  T  Some 
oF  the  lines  will  diaappear.  Suppose  that  this  particular  vapoDr  which 
we  coll  A,  instead  of  betog  aseumed  to  decrease  in  quantity,  increaaet 
in  quantity,  what  wilt  happen  to  the  solar  spectrum?  The  same 
researches  have  told  us  that  as  its  quantity  increases  its  ahaorptioa  will 
increaee,  and  that  ita  increased  absorption  nill  be  indicated  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  in  the  breadth  of  the  lines  abaorbed. 
What,  then,  will  hapoen  to  the  aolar  spectrum  if  any  change  of  thin 
kind  is  going  on*  The  photograph  of  a  solar  spectrum  t^en,  aay, 
today,  may  be  different  from  the  photogniph  of  the  same  port  of  ^e 
spectrum  taken  at  some  distant  period.  WWt  i*  the  distant  period  we 
do  not  yet  know— whether  three  montba,  ais  montha,  six  yeara,  or 
eleven  years ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is  reason  to  think  already  that  if 
we  had  a  series  of  phot(^raphs  of  the  solar  spectrnni,  token  yaar  bj 
year,  that  wa  should  see  very  great  changes  in  the  apeotmm.  Allow 
me  to  show  you  a  photograph  of  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  aolar 
spectrum,  and  I  will  prove  my  case ;  and  let  me  tell  yon  I  could  not 
prove  my  case  if  photography  had  not  been  called  in,  bocause  if  tlie 
existence  of  any  j»rticular  metal,  or  of  the  increase  of  any  particDl*^ 
metal,  depends  on  anoh  a  small  matter  ■■  one  line  among  10,000,  what 
will  happen  if  a  man  neglects  to  observe  this  change  I  People  will  aay, 
"Ob  I  m  a  research  of  that  kind  it  ia  altogether  exoosable  if  he  baa 
made  a  mistake."  But  if  you  have  a  series  of  phenomena  recorded  by 
means  of  a  camera  on  "a  retina  which  never  forgets,"  as  Mr.  De  I*  Roe 
haa  beautifully  put  it,  and  if  yon  compare  those  picture*  day  by  day, 
and  year  by  year,  the  thing  ia  put  beyond  all  queation  when  you  get  one 
line  disappearing  or  another  line  ■ppeaiing. 

Now  we  have  Defore  us  a  part  of  the  solar  spectrum  near  the  line  H, 
and  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  one  Ijubl  We  have 
admirable  drawings  of  the  aolar  speotnun  taken  about  the  ^ear  ISGO. 
IF  the  draughtsman  were  recording  by  means  of  his  eye  the  line*  in  the 
spectrum,  he  would  not  be  very  likely  to  overlook  a  line  darker  than 
some  he  inaerta,  but  he  might  eaaily  overlook  iiner  lines.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  the  most  careful  map  that  we  have— a  map  drawn  with  a 
moat  wonderful  honesty  and  splendid  skill — a  line  ia  absent  in  Hm 
region  indicated,  which  line  ia  now  darker  than  aome  that  were  then 
drawn,  and  that  line  indicatea  the  preaence  of  an  additional  dement  in 
the  sun — strontium.  I  do  not  make  this  assertion  thinking  that  anb- 
sequent  facta  will  abow  the  drawing  to  be  wron^  bnt  bacuua  I  aee 
reason  to  believe  that  what  we  know  already  of  the  ann  teai^Ma  na  that 
it  ia  one  of  the  most  likely  thinga  in  the  world  that  strontium  waa  not 
present  in  such  great  quantity  in  the  reversing  layer  when  the  dntwing 
was  made ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  I  think  you  will  see  how  im- 
portant it  ia  that  this  photograph,  which  I  hare  juat  thrown  on  the 
acreen,  should  be  compared  with  photographs  mode  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
a  hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  oa  many  yeara  as  you  tike  ahead,  and  it 
is  in  this  possible  continuity  of  observation  of  the  solar  spectrum,  carried 
on  for  oenturies,  that  I  do  think  we  have  in  photography  not  only  a 
tremendous  ally  of  the  speotroscope,  but  a  part  of  the  apectroacope 
itaelf.  Spectroscopy,  I  think,  haa  already  arrived  at  snob  a  point,  at  all 
event*  in  connection  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  it  is  almost  naele^ 
uideas  the  record  is  a  photogra^ic  one.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  only 
today  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Draper,  who  tells  me  he  has  at  la«t 
succeeded  in  getting  an  admirable  photograph  of  the  spectmm  of  a 
star.  Now  that  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  because  the  son  is 
nothing  bnt  a  star,  and  the  stars  are  nothmg  in  the  world  bnt  distant 
suns  ;  and  aa  long  aa  we  merely  investigate  Uie  sun,  however  diligmtly 
or  admirably  we  do  it,  and  negleot  all  the  othera,  it  is  aa  if  a  man  who 
might  have  the  whole  realm  of  literature  to  work  at  sbonld  confine  him- 
self to  one  book,  and  that  book  probably  not  a  very  good  representative 
of  the  literature  of  the  country  ha  was  examining  into. 

So  much  for  the  application  of  photography  to  what  may  be  called 
the  celestial  aide  of  spectroscopy ;  bat  let  me  tell  yon  that  this,  ao  fir 
aa  spectroscopy  is  concerned,  does  not  exist  To  the  apeoboaoope  all 
nature  is  one,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  moke  a  single  obswva- 
tion,  either  on  a  sun,  or  a  star,  or  a  comet,  without  bringing  cheniiaal 
and  physical  oonaiderattons  into  play  {  and  I  pity  chemists  il  they  em- 
ploy the  spectroacope  in  terrestrial  chemiatry—they  bave  not  done  mooh 
m  that  way  yet — bat  I  pity  tham  if  they  commence  operationa  in  Uut 
way,  nnleas  they  take  the  ann  and  all  the  various  stars  of  heaven  into 
their  eonnael  when  they  do  it,  because  the  spectroscope  is  abeolotdy 
regardlesa  of  space,  and  shows  us  that  the  elements  whiefa  are  nost 
familiar  to  na  here,  or,  at  all  events,  a  good  many  of  them,  are  preaent 
in  the  most  distant  atars,  and  the  speo^oscope  shows  oa  those  elemeata 
existing  under  oonditiooa  which  ore  absolately  impoanbU  here.  Thete- 
fore,  if  a  man  is  studying  cadmiam  chemically,  and  does  not  go  to  the 
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There  la  tmuthar  point,  too  :  speotrOBcopj  is,  &bove  kU  things,  mole- 
colar.  We  ate  dealing  irith  the  altimate  atoms,  or  moleoulei,  or  what- 
eTCT  yuu  liko  to  call  tliam,  when,  by  means  of  the  short  wave  tempera- 
tare  of  the  spark,  we  drive  a  subatvice  into  vapour.  And  il  ahemi»U, 
for  inatsDCe,  will  siuiply  oek  themselves  which  anbitances  have  their 
lioas  reversed  in  the  solar  spectrnm,  I  tbtnk,  bafore  they  have  thought 
Uiat  problem  out — that  very  simple  problem,  as  it  seems— there  will  i>e 
BQch  a  SqckI  oC  light  thrown  upon  terrestrial  chemistry,  that  the  only 


],  you  will  say,  are  theoretical  applica 


It  is  perfectly  true  ; 


be  my  duty,  aa  it  would  ,   ,  „  „ 

permitted.  But  that  is  not  alL  I  have  to  refer  to  the  applicatiaa  oE 
tbe  spectroscope  in  what  are  considered  by  aome  people  more  practical 
directions,  althotigh  I  am  always  sorry  to  see  science  get  down  to  its 
practical  side,  because,  when  it  has  got  there,  il  is  more  or  less  used  up. 
-Tbe  more  yon  deal  with  the  moat  abatnise  consideratioos  of  science  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  get  practical  applications  oat  of  them,  if  yoa 
care  more  for  practical  applicatioos  tbui  for  abstract  truths.  But, 
however,  in  my  next  lecture  I  shall  have  to  talk  aboat  the  practical 
Applications,  whioh  some  people  may  consider  of  more  impnrtoace,  but 
l>elore  I  do  that  theie  la  one  mere  method  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to.  Yod  have  already  seen  how  excessively  importaot  it  woi 
to  use  a  slit  instead  of  a  round  hole  in  these  experiments.  It  was  tbe 
verdict  of  WolloatoD,  and  it  waa  the  verdict  of  Becquerel  and  Draper, 
as  I  have  shown  yon  tonight  with  regard  to  photography.  You  have 
also  «»en  that  we  can  use  the  circular  corona  as  a  alib  eqtuUy  weU. 
Therefore,  if  we  like  to  take  a  long  slit  and  divide  it  into  as  many 
portions  as  yon  choose,  we  see  at  once  the  improvement  that  we  intro- 
duce into  photography.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  divide  that  alit  iota 
portions  as  it  were,  by  letting  a  window  nm  down  the  slit,  and  when 
the  window  has  arrived  at  the  second  part  of  the  slit,  let  in  light  from 
a  Daw  source.  Let  me  show  yon  aome  photographs  whioh  Slustrate 
batter  what  I  mean.  Here  is  a  single  photographic  plate  on  which  a 
fiew  method  bos  enabled  us  to  register  no  leas  than  four  different  speotra  ; 
those  of  you  who  are  more  familiar  with  photographio  processes  will 
immediately  see  how  it  ia  that  the  number  has  not  been  forty  instead  of 
fonr.  Having  a  slit  of  a  certain  length,  if  I  open  all  the  length  of  that 
•lit  at  once  1  should  get  a  spectrum  the  breadth  of  which  would  depend 
upon  tbe  length  of  the  slit ;  but  if  I  commence  operations  by  allowing 
the  light  drat  to  come  through  one  small  portion  of  the  slit,  then  we  shall 
get  the  light  from  the  particular  metal  which  I  employ  in  the  electric 
^rc  falliiiE  on  one  part  of  the  plate,  and  registering  itself  on  the  photo- 
graphio plate.  Then,  if  I  close  up  that  part  of  the  slit,  and  open  onothsc 
oa«,  I  aholL  be  able  throagh  that  newly-ooened  part  of  the  slit,  all  the 
rest  being  closed,  to  photograph  on  the  plate  the  spectrum  of  another 
substance,  say  iron.  Then,  bavins  used  np  that  part  of  the  plate,  I 
can  close  that  portion  of  the  slit,  I  can  bring  my  window  lower  down, 
nnd  there  we  nave  the  spectrum  of  cobalt.  The  window  has  been 
brooght  further  down,  and  there  we  have  the  spectrum  of  nickel,  so 
that  we  have,  as  the  work  of  voma  eight  or  nine  minntes  at  the  outside, 
a  photograph— not  a  perfect  one  in  thia  case,  but  this  waa  the  first  one 
taken  on  this  method— which  will  register  with  the  most  absolute  and 
complete  accuracy  and  certainty  not  leas  than  1,000  lines.  Now  a  care- 
ful student  of  these  lines,  working  as  hard  as  be  oan,  thinks  himself 
very  for  tauate  if  he  can  lay  down  ten  on  hour.  Therefore,  aa  ten  an  hour 
Are  to  1 ,  000  in  seven  minutes  so  is  the  eye  to  photo^aphy  in  these  matters. 
I  have  another  photograph  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  which  1  am 
aoxiona  to  place  before  you.  We  have  here  an  absolute  comparison 
rendered  possible,  by  means  of  photography,  between  the  lines  of  the 
speotram  of  iron  and  the  tines  of  tbe  spectrum  of  the  san.  You  see 
tuat,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  thick  hues,  you  get  a  line  in  the  solar 
■pectmm  corresponding  with  tbe  linea  of  the  iron.  And,  more  than 
this,  you  aee,  I  hope  all  of  you,  that  theae  lines  of  iron  are  of  different 
lengths.  The  reason  of  thia  is  that  I  have  been  careful  to  photograph 
on  the  plate  the  lines  due  to  the  various  strata  of  iron  vapour,  from  the 
toreet  vapour,  which  is  obtaiued  at  the  ontaide  of  the  elecbio  arc,  to 
tbe  deoaeat  which  oconpiea  the  centre  ot  the  core,  and  yon  will  see  the 
moat  beautiful  gradation  as  we  pass  from  the  outside  part  of  the  spectrum 
to  the  inside.  This  inaide  part  repreaonts  the  complete  apoctmm  of  the 
core,  and  the  outside  tbe  incomplete  and  al moat  monochromatic  apectrum 
of  the  vapour  which  surrounds  tbe  denser  core  in  the  middle  of  the  spark ; 
thos  we  have  practically  reduced  the  spectrum  of  iron  to  one  line, 
inateod  of  460.  That  is  the  (irst  photograph  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
taken.  I  say  that  not  because  I  am  proud  of  it,  but  becanae  you  all 
know  how  enormously  photographic  processes  are  likely  to  be  developed 
the  moment  not  one  individual,  but  a  great  many,  try  their  bonds  upon 
th«o,  ao  that  on  immense  improvement  upon  what  you  now  aee  may 
be  anticipated.  Not  only  have  we  developed,  in  the  application  of 
photography  to  apectroscopy,  a  valuable  ally  to  science,  as  we  have  in 
the  opplicanon  of  photography  to  astronomy — and  yon  know  what  that 
bos  <£»ne,  and  what  it  is  going  to  do — but  we  have,  I  believe,  what  we 
may  almost  call  a  new  chemistry,  aome  day  to  be  revealed  to  as  by 
means  of  photographic  records  of  the  behaviour  of  molccnlcs.     Kecoltect 


that  the  difference  between  the  iron  spectrnm  of  one  line  and  the  irao 
apeetrum  of  between  400  and  600  linea  ia  simply  dne  to  the  differanoe 
in  the  arrongments  of  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  iron  in  the  oentro  of  the 
electric  arc  and  its  exterior.  There  is  one  question  which  all  lovers  of 
the  apeotrosoope  may  ask  of  photographers,  and  that  is  this— Why  should 
we  any  longer  be  conlined  in  registering  spectra  to  the  more  refrangible 
end  of  the  spectmrn.  when  one  of  the  very  lirst  spectra  of  the  sun  that 
was  ever  taken  was  a  complete  photograph  of  tbe  spectrum,  including 
not  only  the  blue,  the  green,  and  the  yellow,  but  the  red,  and  the 
extreme  red?  I  think  that  if  pliotograpbers  will  study  the  ootion  of 
light  on  molecnies,  and  read  that  extraordinary  paper  of  Becquerol'a, 
and  will  give  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  spectroscope,  and  those 
who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  progress  of  spectroscopic  seoroh,  a 
meona  of  extending  photographic  registration,  not  only  into  the  green 
part  of  the  spectrum,  which  they  do  already  with  difficulty,  bat 
to  the  extreme  red,  then  the  use  of  the  eye  will  almost  entirely  be 
abolished  in  theae  inquiriea.  And  although  no  one  has  a  hicher 
estimate  than  myaelf  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  eye,  I  think 
that  the  more  it  is  replaced  by  permanent  natoral  recoids  in  these 
inquiries  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  progress  of  science. 

J.  Norman  Lockyeb,  F.R.S. 


THE  ENAMELLED  CAMEO   SOUVENIR   OE  GLACE 
PORTRAIE    PROCESS. 
[Philadilfhia  Photoohapheb.] 
Tark  a  piece  of  clear  glass,  free  from  bubbles  or  scratches,  and  clean  it 
by  immersing  in  a  solution  of  concentrated  potssh  over  night.     Wash 
thoroughly  in  clean  water,  and  immerse  for  a  few  minates  m  a  mixtnta 
of  nitnc  acid  and  water,  one  part  of  acid  to  three  of  water;  let  dry 
from  the  acid  without  washing.     Now  coat  your  plate  with  the  ftjlow- 
ing  ;— Plain  collodion  one  ounce,  glycerine  half-a-drachm,  and  let  dry. 
Iheu  take  sheet  gelatine  and  soak  it  in  cold  water  untilit  is  soft;  then 
put  it  in  a  cream  pitcher  or  a  wide-mouth  bottle,  and  cMJver  with  water. 
Dissolve  the  gelatine  by  heat,  immerse  your  print  in  this  warm  gelatine^ 
andlay  it  face  dokvnward  on  the  culloilioiiiitil  pl.ilo,  ciretully  jii 


out  all  air-babblee  ;  now  cement  with  gelatine  a  piece  of  thin  Bristol 
board,  previonsly  dampened  to  make  it  pliable,  to  the  back  of  yoor 
print.  Let  dry  thoroughly,  and  loosen  the  edges  with  a  knife-blade,  by 
running  aronnd  the  gl^  between  the  print  and  glass,  when  the  whole 
thing  will  leave  the  glass  with  a  very  snperior  polish  ;  it  is  now  ready 
tor  pressing  in  Ormaby'a  cameo  press,  the  aimplest,  most  practical,  and 
cheapest  cameo  press  ever  invented.  Any  carpenter  will  make  one  for 
about  three  dollars.  The  press  and  process  are  free  for  tbe  use  of  the 
fraternity.  This  process  is  superior  to  any.  Where  rubber  ia  used  in 
the  collodion  they  will  never  oraok  in  the  preeaing;  and  where  the 
rubber  gives  leaa  polish  than  collodion  alone  tbe  addition  of  glycerine 
gives  an  extra  polish.  T  enclose  yon  a  photograph  of  my  press.  It  i* 
made  of  maple  wood,  three-^^uorter  inches  thick.  The  raised  centre  for 
moulding  is  glned  on.  It  la  so  simple  the  photograph  explains  it. 
The  top  and  bottom  are  hinged  together.  My  press  and  procoM 
have  the  endorsement  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Ekxnety. 

^,  J  M^ ,,    ^E.Jd. Oniiffiiv^ 
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ACCESS0KIE3. 

[POILUWLrBI*  PhOTOOBAIHIB.] 

In  no  dinotioii,  probably,  h&ve  photograpben  erred  ao  mnch  m  in  tbe 
OM  of  wweuorie* ;  and  yet  tbere  is  iorc^jr  my  pictoml  aubjact  tbat 
doe*  notreqaire the  expreuioa ftnd ohiU'Kcter obtained  b; tbe introdnc' 
tion  of  iome  ftooenorr. 

Nothing  hu  so  bad  an  effect  as  a  picture  crowded  with  accesBories 
having  no  connection  with  the  principal  subject.  Many  good  artiste 
ran  to  an  exeess  in  this  direction,  and  all  rules  of  art  and  good  taste 
have  been  lo  outraged  by  the  sreat  mass  that  have  used  acceaaories  in- 
diacriminately,  vritnont  regard  to  fitnees  or  effect,  that  the  damaad  for 
pictnret  of  this  atyle  haa  dmoat  entirely  ceased,  aud  the  bnat  picture, 
with  bnt  little  more  than  the  head  and  ahoulders,  has  became  most  in 

It  is  not  to  be  nnderatood,  however,  that  accosaoriea  couaiat  only  iu 
the  objects  that  may  be  placed  in  the  pictnre  independent  of  the  sub- 
ject, inoh  aa  chain,  tatuea,  oolunna,  to.  i  bnt  the  drapery  that  may 
oompDae  the  oostnme  ia  an  important  acceaaory,  requiring  taste  and 
•kill  in  its  arrangement. 

It  is  noivenally  allowed  that  BaCFaelle  excelled  all  other  painters  in 
a  moeful  amusement  of  drapery  and  a  natural  disposition  of  the 


folda.    By  atudymg  the  principles  of  the  ancients  he  learned  to  oonaider 
the  figure  aa  the  principal  part,  and  that  drapery  ehould  be  regarded  as 
—that  it  ia  intended  to  cover,  and  not  to  conceal— that  it 


,  bnt  from  noceasity  ;  oonaequently,  the 
ow  as  to  constrain  the  membcri,  nor  so 
ample  as  to  oouceal  them,  bnt  suitably  adapted  to  the  size  and  attitude 
of  the  figarei  represented. 

The  pbotographio  artist  has  his  drapery  under  control  quite  as 
mnoh  aa  the  painter,  and  there  is  nothing  in  connection  with  composi- 
tion that  reqnirea  more  careful  atudy  and  a  closer  observance  of  nature 
than  the  disposition  of  draperies.  Even  in  the  simple  bust  piotore, 
where  there  is  ao  little  to  tusplay,  its  effect  ia  wonderful  in  giving  a 
proper  balance  to  the  lines  and  contributing  to  the  unity  of  the  wh^e ; 
but  how  mnch  more  important  is  it  in  a  full-length  figure,  where  its 
flowing  lines  and  gracefnl  folds  may  be  made  not  only  to  give  sappoit 
and  aymmetiy  to  the  subject,  but  breadth  and  force  to  the  whole,  by  a 
proper  dtstribation  of  light  and  shade. 

Variety  in  the  use  of  accessories  is  a  necessity  that  stimnlatea  study 
and  invention.  Kature  never  repeats  herself  even  in  two  eidea  of  a 
leaf.  Such  predaion  belongs  only  to  machine  work  ;  and  in  studying 
natar*  we  leam  that  variety  i*  no  less  necessary  to  a  pleasing  composi- 
tioD  than  unitjr.  It  is  the  want  of  this  that  haa  compelled  so  limited  a 
use  of  acoesaoriei  at  the  present  time.  The  incongrnit;  of  photograpb- 
ine  lawyers,  stateamen,  artists,  farmers,  preachers,  ladies,  and  babiei', 
aUnrith  the  same  sarroandings,  becomes  too  monotonoue  to  be  tolerated, 
and  those  who  could  not  remedy  the  evil  and  retain  the  style  have 
done  well  to  snbstitate  a  style  that  was  quite  sure  to  give  tbe  variety 
that  nature  furnishes  in  the  ever-varying  phases  of  human  forms  and 
features. 

A  judicious  osa  oi  aoeaatoriea  requires  that  they  ahonld  correspond 
with  the  cliaractai  of  the  snbject.  If  it  be  light  and  gay  a  much 
greater  variety  of  objects  may  be  admitted  than  if  it  be  grave  and 
majestic.  Bv  moUiplying  objecta  a  greater  variety  is  obtained  in  line 
and  light  and  shade^  whidi  eontribntea  to  gaiety.  A  variety  of  objecta 
ia  inocmaistent  witii  Ui«  simplicity  so  essential  to  the  grand  style.  The 
best  works  of  art — those  that  ore  the  most  pleasing,  the  most  enduring, 
and  prodnee  tbs  moat  fonoble  impresaion — are  always  characterised  by 
•itnpUcity.  In  plotnres  of  this  cbaraoter  variety  mnit  be  considered 
L  reference  b>  that   nndivided  attention  which   a  great   subject 

jiroportion  is  an  important  consideration.  It 
IB  requiBiH)  lu  uvBryimag  intended  to  please  the  eye.  In  works  of  art 
it  refers  first  to  size  ;  next,  to  the  degree  of  light  and  shade  ;  and,  agaiu, 
to  die  force  of  expression  required  in  the  character  of  the  scene  repre- 
Biuted-  Any  work,  is  in  good  proportion  if  its  details  be  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  whole  or  to  each 
other.  For  example  ;  if  a  man  be  aurrcunded  with  furniture  the  proper 
size  for  a  child  he  would  be  made  to  look  like  a  giant ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  immenae  secretaries  and  mammoth  chairs  dwarf  the  aubject, 
giving  it  an  air  of  weakness  and  inferiority. 

Harmony  ia  an  importaht  element  in  a  composition.  There  must  be 
harmony  of  line,  harmony  of  grouping,  harmony  of  light  and  shade, 
harmony  of  expression.  Each  part  must  be  ao  adapted  as  to  correspond 
with  the  rest.  The  attitude  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  expreaaion ; 
and  the  accessories  mast  be  true  both  to  the  character  and  the  age 
represented.  A  harmonious  whole  is  always  more  or  leas  pleasing  in 
itself,  indBModent  of  subject  or  style. 

Lastly  :  breadth  is  essential  to  harmony.  According  to  Allaton,  "  by 
breadth  is  meant  such  a  msssiug  of  the  quantities,  whether  by  colour, 
light,  or  shadow,  as  shall  enable  the  eye  to  pass,  without  obstruction 
and  by  essy  transitions,  from  one  part  to  another,  so  that  it  shidl  appear 
to  take  in  the  whole  at  a  glance.  To  this  unity  is  essential.  When 
the  objects  introduced  in  a  composition  are  multiplied,  scattered,  and 
divided,  the  eye,  in  sesrching  for  the  principal  object  of  interest,  becomes 
wearied  and  perplexed,  and  the  picture  is  then  said  to  want  repose. 


In  the  use  of 


Unity,  however,  is  distinct  from  harmony,  and  requires  one  point  of 
view,  one  focus  of  light,  one  prominent  character  or  group,  one  leading 
idea.  There  may  be  ttnity  of  parts  when  harmony  in  the  whole  is 
entirely  wanting.  Accessories,  then,  ahonld  only  be  need  as  snob,  snd 
correspond  with  the  subject,  that  the  eye  will  be  led  involuntarily  to 
the  pnucipst  figore,  while  all  else  remains  subordinate  and  dependent. 


Plcctings  of  Bat'uim, 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  second  June  meeting  of  this  Society  Dr.  Yogel  occupied  the 
chair,  and  welcomed  sundry  guests  and  new  members. 

Messrs.  Koss  and  Co. 's  circular  describinE  tbeir  new  svmmetrical  lens 
for  landscape  reproductions,  &c.,  was  laid  on  the  table,  bnt  tbe  lens 
itself  was  not  under  disAseiOQ. 

Herr  Meyer,  of  Senders hau sen,  sent  a  description  of  a  new  plate- 
bolder  of  his  which  six  months'  oae  had  proved  to  be  excellent.  It  held 
the  plate  so  firmly  that  one  could  only  detach  it  by  using  great  violence; 
and  it  might  not  only  be  used  with  the  largest  plates  when  coating  them 
with  coUodion,  but  also — which  was  of  more  importance — for  holdmg  the 
plates  when  they  were  being  polished.  This  contrivance  consists  in 
reality  of  two  parts^ — a  sucker  and  a  small  air-pump — as  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  will  show.  As  will  be  seen,  a  is  the  sucker  made  of  brass, 
with  an  india-rubber  band  g  g  running 
round  its  rim,  upon  which  the  plate  is 
laid,  b  is  a  double  periorated  air-pump 
cock  of  known  adjustment,  and  e  la  the 
piston,  which  is  adjusted  so  aa  to  be 
air-tight  in  the  tube  d,  np  and  down 
which  it  moves,     e  is  the  hollowed  foot 


the  work  table,  enables  the  piston  rod 
£  to  be  more  easily  worked.  The  hook 
is  inserted  in  the  eye  of  the  rod  r,  and 
the  holder  then  worked  up  and  down. 
When  nsing  it  a  plate — which  may  be 
yet  wet  from  tbe  washing— is  laid  on 
the  sucker  cell  a.  The  cock  ii  then 
turned  so  that  the  tube  is  open  through 
into  the  sucker,  and  while  the  piste  is 
beld  firmly  down  with  tbe  right  hand 
tbe  piston  ia  drawn  out  by  raising  the 
uholQ  holder  with  the  left.  This  st 
once  causes  the  plate  to  aUuere  finnly  to  the  sucker.  The  cock  is 
then  turned  so  sa  to  shut  off  the  channel  into  the  sucker  and  to  open 
an  outlet  at  tbe  side,  when  the  piston  m^  be  at  once  pushed  down 
and  the  plate  polished  at  wiU,  it  being  held  fast.  Should  the  piste 
be  very  lar^e  the  pump  may  be  worked  twice,  in  which  case  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  detach  the  glass.  Of  course  when  cleaned  snd 
done  with  a  plate  Is  withdrswn  at  once  by  tnming  on  the  cock  ao 
as  to  let  in  tbe  air. 

The  Secretary  did  not  think  that  plate-holders  were  in  general 
necessary,  and  as  to  the  one  just  described  he  was  afraid  that  the  india- 
rubber  edging  would  soon  get  out  of  order,  aa  was  the  case  with  the 
tic  holders,  then  ' 
.  .  ..  ^  ,  ,  that  the  plate  w 
applied  through  the  lowering  of  the  tt 
thinninB  of  the  collodion  at  that  spot. 
Mr.  Bass  then  introduced  tbe  Weston  boruisher  to  the  meeting. 
Herr  Schneider,  of  Paris,  undertook  to  ejiphun  its  principle  to  the 
members.  As  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  inatromemt  we 
may  spare  them  the  repetition  of  his  remarks,  merely  saying  that  it  was 
well  received. 

Herr  Reicb:ard,  iu  particnlar,  welcomed  it,  more  especially  aa  he  had 
been  trying  one  made  for  a  similar  purpose  which  he  had  found  to  be 
unusable. 

Herr  I'BltUM,  however,  reminded  tbe  meetina  that  he  also  had  be«a 
constructing  a  aatinising  machine,  which,  although  not  yet  quits 
complete,  was  full  of  promise  of  excellent  resnlts,  and  in  proof  heahoweil 
some  pictures  done  with  it.  Weston's  machine,  be  thought,  now  and 
then  scratched  the  pictures. 

Herr  Suhneideb  said  that  that  might  be  due  to  inequalities  in  the 
poliabing-rod,  in  which  cose  a  touch  with  a  grindstone  would  at  once 
remove  the  defect. 
Some  complained  that  the  machine  was  a  time-wasting  one. 
The  Chairuan  said  that  it  did  not  absorb  ao  much  time  as  the  old 
mode  of  getting  the  same  effects  by  gelatinising  the  surface,  and  did  not 
waste  ao  much  material  either, 

Herr  Sl'haabwachter  recounted  his  experience  with  the  india-mbbet 
preliminary  coating.     He  dissolved  one  part  raw  gutta-^rcha  in  ten 

Earts  of  chloroform — a  solution  rapidly  made — and  then  thinned  it  down 
y  adding  1,000  ports  of  ligbt  benzine,  and  filtered.     Plates  coated  with 


mperature  there,  and  consequent 
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thu  BzceediDglT-Bttennated  Bolntion  were  remvkablv  cleui,  aDd,  alter 
mouatinK,  tha  film  *tood  np  well  under  the  hand  ot  the  nlonofaer. 

Herr  PjilUai  ooofimMd  thia.  When  nawly  done  he  laid  that 
eftoatohoao-coated  plate*  did  not  itand  up  well  aader  retoaohing,  bat 
»fter  a  little  they  beooms  veiy  hard.  He  naed  even  a  thinner  BoTntion 
Uian  the  one  given,  haTing,  □□  the  advice  of  the  Chairman,  made 
one  of  from  1  to  3,000.  and  he  found  the  reaulta  dscidedly  better  than 
before.  He  had  varnished  plates  hot,  pUtei  juat  warm,  and  pktea  cold, 
and  lonnd  that  the  hotteat  were  the  beat.  He  wa«  ttill  inclinad,  however, 
to  give  the  preference  aa  to  stability  to  the  plates  coated  with  albomen, 
but  would  look  into  this  matter  farther. 

Some  plates  were  ehown  which  exhibited  the  singular  pheaomenon  of 
dear  spots  in  the  film,  whioh  appeared  during  intensifioation,  and  which 
persisted  in  appearing  even  when  a  new  bath,  new  collodion,  and  fresh 
pyrogallic  was  used.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  spots  were  due,  not 
to  any  defeot  in  theae  chemicals,  but  to  washing  between  operations 
with  water  that  had  become  oootaminated  by  bypoaalphite  of  soda,  or 
«1m  tliat  *om»  of  this  dfugerons  substance  h^  got  mixed  with  the 
■e-d«*<loper  by  some  means. 

After  some  remarka  by  the  Chairman  upon  thia  point  the  meeting 
WU«Jjoanied. 


CorrtspoirttitK. 


KATimi,  it  is  said,  is  inGnitely  varied ;  and  It  is  fortunate  for  photo- 
grapbsis  that  iha  is  so,  otherwiaa  a  single  portrait  nagktiva  would 
■■rva  tor  many  faoea,  and  a  single  view  negative  for  many  vievs.  It  is 
fortunate,  alio,  for  landioape  photographers  that  not  ouly  an  there 
many  different  styles  of  Uadecape  scauery,  bnt  also  many  differeut 
procoBsss  of  taking  viaws.  Some  of  ns  eschew  not  <Hily  wet  plates  for 
view*,  bat  even  rapid  dry  ones,  and  ooufine  onraelvea  to  alow  plates. 
Well,  nature  can  aooommodate  us  even  then  with  suitable  subjects — 
aabjeoti  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  light  and  no  troableaoms 
•badowe  with  details  hard  to  get  ont.  Uy  son  has  jast  returned  from 
an  expedition  to  anoh  a  spot  ia  a  part  of  France  whioh  would  delight 
the  heart  of  all  slow  dry-plate  workers — the  Isle  de  Noirmoutier,  in 
Biscay's  dreaded  bay.  He  deaoribea  it  as  basking  in  an  intolerable 
glare  oF  light,  with  a  whitish  soil  beueath  your  feet,  and  buildings  all 
of  which  are  whitewashed.  In  ahor^  this  little  isle — only  cat  off 
from  the  uaia  land  at  high  wkter — would  be  a  "heaven  npon 
earth"  to  the  slow-plate  workers  ;  and  I  am  sore  I  shall  be  doing 
these  gentlemen  a  good  turn  by  daacribing  how  my  son  got  to  this 
glaring  paradise  and  baok,  and  how  they  may  do  the  same  if  so  in- 
oliaed,  thoagh  they  may  probably  oonsider  the  diligence  a  preferable 
mode  of  conveyance  to  that  which  he  selected. 

Be.shipped  himself,  then,  from  here  on  board  the  "  PelUe  Eaperanee" 
— a  little  French  Ingger  of  forty  or  fifty  tooa,  with  green  top-aide*  and 

•  nno-coated  bottom,  and  manned  by  two  hands,  viz.,  the  diipper  and 
Ilia  mate.  She  left  Bedon,  sot  in  ballast,  bnt  poaltively  empty,  so  there 
ma  plenty  of  room  for  all  three  of  them  in  the  hold.  Then,  spreading 
an  sail  to  the  bresze,  away  they  went,  right  before  the  wind,  which  wai 

*  stiff  north-easter,  at  about  two  and  a-balf  knots  per  hour;  for  tiiis 
little  craft,  yon  must  know,  is  not  a  dipper,  her  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  of  hold  being  about  eqnaL  After  muoh  knocking  about  she,  in 
the  oonrae  of  days,  arrived  at  her  destination ;  and,  after  taking  in  a 
OMgo  of  salt  ratnmed,  loaded  to  wtthii!  six  inches  of  the  water's  edge, 
ia  which  condition  any  one  may  see  her  at  this  moment  in  the  Redoa 
bMJn,  waiting  patiently  until  the  mouth  of  Ootober  for  the  river  to  ba 
navigable  for  the  barge  which  is  to  convey  her  cargo  inland— a  pleasing 
holiday  for  bur  friends  the  skipper  and  hi*  mate ! 

Whilst  the  little  ship  was  loading  at  Noirmoutier,  my  son,  of  courae, 
smnsml  himself  upon  the  island,  which,  as  I  said  before,  offers  many 
temptations  to  workers  upon  slow  plates.  There  is  a  funny  old 
monastery  partly  ia  rains,  and  a  rocky  point  where  a  "  fresh  "  of  ever- 
green oaks — the  only  dark  spot  in  the  landscape— grows  quite  down  to 
the  water'*  edge ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  island  is  devoted  to  salt 
jufa,  where  they  evaporate  the  lea  water  that  ia  let  in  at  high  tid& 

How  French  sailors  fare  at  aea  may  interest  my  reader*  to  know, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  thi*  sort  of  diet  when  they  ship 
with  their  camera  in  a  French  Ingger. 

At  daybreak  it  i*  outomary  to  have  a  drop  of  grog  all  lound— pour 
turr  let  vtr*  (to  kill  the  worm*)— by  no  means  an  unsoisntifla 
proneedin^  but  based  upon  sound  pbysiologioal  principles.  It  is  well 
kftown  tiuA  at  that  hour  the  wonus,  or  gennt,  in  all  part*  of  the 


system  which  are  rsadhed  by  the  oiroulation  are  on  the  qui  t>f«e,  with 
their  little  month*  wide  open;  so  yon  have  only  to  pop  in  some  neat 
alcohol,  and  you  have  no  more  trouble  with  them  for  the  rest  of  ib* 
day.  Breakfaat  is  generally  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  meal  coniustff  of 
black  rye  bread,  asit  butter,  and  a  sort  of  garlic  chopped  very  fines  "ad 
made  into  a  saudwioh.  To  wash  this  down  the  right  thing  i*  a  Dditnre 
of  vinegar  and  water,  not  too  strong.  Dinner  consists  of  soup  made  of 
ubbage  and  onions,  enriohed  with  a  lump  of  hard  fat  of  rather 
questionable  antecedents.  Sapper  the  same,  the  beverage  being,  a* 
before,  vin^ar  and  water.  But  thete  meals  are  varied  occasionally  by 
a  mess  of  shrLmps,  or  small  mullet  stewed  with  garlic.  These  are 
caught  in  a  tiiangaUr  net  spread  between  a  pair  of  oars,  whilst  the 
vessel  is  drifting  with  the  tide. 

Now  my  readers  cannot  say  that  I  never  tell  them  where  to  go  with 
the  camera,  and  Aaie  to  gel  there — the  most  important  subject  on  the 
tapU  with  many  of  them  jost  now. 

As  we  are  all  on  the  move  at  thi*  season  my  letter  thi*  week  most 
needs  be  a  light  one;  bat  thoae  who  desire  etilfer  reading  will  find 
it  in  eoother  article  from  my  pen  iu  the  present  number, 

Sedan,  Augmt  It,  1874.  Taoiua  ScrrON,  B.A. 


with  hi*  pictorial  backgrounda,  as  soon  a*  1  saw  one  of 
Mr.  Tilley's  specimens  of  background  printing  I  knew  how  they  were 
done,  for  I  produced  similar  things  many  year*  ago. 

The  •Ki.y  to  obtain  such  effects  as  Mr.  Xiliey  prodaces  is  to  take  the 
sitters  against  a  dark,  plain  background.     Then  make  a  iitgalioe  on  thin. 


a  only  and  v 


When  dry. 


ueoml  maskiDg  ii  neoesaary,  but  that  the  plain  baokgronod  of  the 
portrait  negative  it  moMktd  by  the  part  reqn&ed  of  the  paper  pictorial 
nurative. 

Bat  the  neatest  way  of  all  to  prodaoe  pictorial  effeots  on  the  negati**, 
without  using  a  pictorial  baalwroond  behind  the  sitter,  ip  to  take  the 
portrait  on  a  dark  plain  ground,  and  then,  by  the  Obemetter  procea*  ot 
reproducing  negatives,  obtain  any  effect  reqoired.  It  is  easily  done : — 
Pour  the  saniitive  compound  of  dextrine,  Ac.,  over  the  ncsative,  dry 
it  OB  directed;  lay  the  negative  selected  face  to  face  with  the  por- 
trait negative,  and  expose  them  fifteen  or  twenty  minute*  in  strong 
light  Now  brush  the  plumbago  over,  oarefnlly  avoiding  the  head  and 
figure  of  course,  bnt  work  op  to  the  outline  aU  ronnd.      Dost  off  and 

No  washing  is  neoesaary,  and  the  time  of  printing  will  be  ven  little 
iDcreased.      U  the  portrait  n^ative  be  thin,  it  will  be  considerably  im- 

f  roved  by  the  yellow  tint  imparted  to  it  by  the  bichromate  solntion. — 
am,  yours,  &c,  J.  WSBOa. 

lln,  Btmen-ilrtel,  Augiut  18,  1874. 

[Mr.  Werga  has  submitted  to  na  a  number  of  gpeoiinenB  executed 
by  the  melliods  de8cril>ed,  and  as  he  has  also  sent  for  inapeolion  one 
of  Mr,  Tilley's  productions,  we  are  thus  in  a  fayonrable  poBJtion  for 
instituting  a  oompariaon.  From  the  similarity  of  the  results— thoM 
of  Mr.  Werge  beiofi  certainly  equal,  at  least,  to  that  by  the  noknown 
proceiB— we  imagine  that,  if  both  are  not  exactly  alike,  one  prooeM 
ia  quite  M  good  ta  the  other. —£db.] 

NEW  BATHS  AND  OLD  ,BATH3. 
To  the  Editou. 

GRHTLiofBtr, — In  a  leading  article  in  yonr  last  issue  an  error  of  mine 
is  pointed  out,  so  for  a*  regard*  the  misoibility  of  ethylic  ether  with 
water.  BoBcoe's  elementary  work  is  a  good  A  B  C  of  modem 
chemistry,  the  facta  beinz  placed  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  be  more  easJy 
remembered  than  in  works  for  the  advanced  student.  Of  ethylic  ether 
he  says  : — "  Jt  is  lighter  than  water,  specific  gravity  0'736,  and  is  not 
miscible  with  this  liquid."  For  all  that,  you  are  right ;  it  is  miscible 
with  water,  I  believe,  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  ten.  Having  fioscoe 
in  my  mind  was,  I  expect,  the  causeof  the  sLp  on  my  port,  for  pointing 
out  which  I  must  thank  yon. 

The  argument  I  used  still  remains  intact,  if  for  the  word*  yon  quote 
the  following  be  substituted:— "We  all  know  that  ether  is  bat  dightly 
misoible  with  water,  bnt  mixes  with  alcohol  readily,  while  the  latter  is 
miscible  with  water  in  any  proportion."  The  force  of  the  aimunent 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  ■  new  bath  solution  does  not  take  sc^indlj 
to  the  plate  a*  one  containing  eOter  an^  ^tj^jiol,        ^  , v  >  ■<~ 
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■apply  tbe  deHoiency. 

Aldehyde  in  imall  dosee  yon  Iiave  ahowii  to  be  an  accelerator  when 
in  the  developer.  However,  it  proves  detrinaentkl  in  the  bath ;  for 
Mr.  Dunmore  s>;t,  on  page  389,  wfasD  irritiDg  of  aldehyde,  tc.  : — 
"TIm  detrimeatal  qualities  of  these  aabstances  can  be  easily  demon- 
atrated  by  their  addition  to  a  bath  in  good  oondition." 

While  on  the  subject  of  bathi  I  may  name  on  eiperiment  I  have  long 
intended  to  perform,  the  object  beLog  to  avoid  introducing  other 
nitrates^  into  the  bath  except  they  be  iniolnble  in  water.  If  the 
oollodion  were  »aiUd  with  ethylic  iodide  and  bromide,  would  the 
foUowioa  be  the  reaction  on  dipping  a  plate  : — C,  H  I  +'  Ag  NO,  ± 
C,  H,  NO,  -t-  Ag  I,  nitrate  of  ethyl  being  inaoluble  in  voter?  If 
tiilriU  of  ethyl  be  not  formed  it  is  possible  such  a  method  of  saltiug 
would  have  advantages  over  the  present  one. — I  am,  yours,  &c,, 

Blackpool,  Augutt  15,  1874.  W.  £.  Batieo. 

DEVELOPMENT. 
To  tlie  Editobs. 

GENTUtHIS,— Mr.  Winstanlsy's  letter  ia  not  clear.  Will  he  kiodlr 
explain!  He  says,  in  one  part  of  his  articda ;— "The  roanlt  wm  that 
the  side  snbjected  to  the  aeid  developmaikt  had  palpably  more  density 
and  palpably  more  detail  than  the  aide  developed  with  the  plain  iron." 
But  when  summing  up  the  results  he  sayt — "  An  addition  of  ftcid  does 
retard  the  development,"  and  "that  it  (acid)  does  not  increaae  the 
density  of  the  deposit." 

These  two  statementa  oatinot  be  reoonciled.  Ia  there  a  printer's 
error?— I  am,  yours,  ftc.,  X.  D.  E. 

.du^ust  IT,  1874. 

A  PHOTOOHAPHER'S  PEOBLEM. 
To  the  EuiTOB«. 
OBNTLBiniH, — Qiven  a  baokgroiind  divided  into  four  eqnal  eqnarea— 
Noa.  I,  2,  3,  and  4.  No.  4  is  painted  light,  and  refleot*  the  maximum 
of  light.  No.  3  is  tinted,  and  of  such  a  shade  at  to  reflect  only  three- 
fourths  as  much  light  as  is  reflected  by  No.  4.  No.  2  ia  darker  still, 
And  reflecta  only  one-half  the  light  of  No.  4,  whilst  No.  1  is  darkest  (^ 
^1,  and  mflecta  ons-foarth  the  light  of  No.  4.     Let  the  backgnmiid  be 


■nppoMd  to  be  nniformly  illnminated,  and  photographed  with  chemicals 
yielding  one  degree  of  density  on  No.  1,  two  degrees  of  density  on  No. 
2,  tbrae  ABgnim  of  density  on  No.  3,  and  four  degrees  of  density  on  No.  4. 


Sappoae.  now,  I  have  another  background,  divided  in  four  squares. 
whose  light-reflecting  powers  are  respectively  3,  4,  fi,  and  6,  and 
which,  with  the  same  chemioaU,  yield  a  oegative  whose  degrees  of 
obacaration  are  also  3,  4,  6,  aad  6.  It  is  reqoired  to  develope  the  first 
background  with  the  grsdatiODS  of  the  second,  and  tbe  second  with  the 
gradations  of  the  first.     How  may  this  be  accomplished  T 

The  first  backgronnd  ia  harder  than  tbe  second,  end  its  gradations 
•tronger,  tor  its  lowest  tone  relleota  one  quarter  of  tbe  light  rafleoted 
by  its  highest;  whilst  in  the  instance  of  the  second  the  lowest  tone 
refleots  one-half  the  light  reflected  by  the  highest. 

The  qneition  is  really  one  of  makiiig  negatives  soft  or  hard  without 
ooneideration  of  the  lighting.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Avgiut  18,  1874.  Th«  Ssdarb  of  Four. 

ANaWBKS  TO  C0RRB8FONDBMTS. 


f  0*rrupani4Hli4\tuU  nietr  w 


iH  toth  Midti  afthtfuptr. 


Isave  Huly  tot  the  m 
all  arrears  in  < 


ig  of  the  British  Assodstion.    We  hope  to  OTsrtaks 


Oio.  Jackson. — Ws  thank  you  fbr  having  kindly  sent  tts  the  book,  whlsh, 

after  psruaal,  will  bs  forwarded  as  directed, 
Tonna  OpiaATOR.— Selle'i  intensifler  Is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  ferrid. 

cyanide  of  potassinoi  sn^  persnlpliala  of  DianlniB. 
Malthcs. — The  want  of  Intensity  seems  to  have  been  censed  by  the  light  from 

the  white  olond  shilling  into  ths  Inu,  thersby  oanalug  a  general  flare  over 

the  pLste. 
P.  H'Uf  HDOCK.— It  Is  now  BCeepted  u  a  fact  by  most  photographers  that  an 

ebonite  b«th  of  the  best  quality  doss  not  aleat  the  sxeellenoa  of  a  solntlon  of 

Dltrala  of  lilver. 
HyostM. — Ws  have  reoeivtd  your  letter  tuo  late  to  admit  of  our  answering  it 

previous  to  starting  for  Belhst  to  attend  Ae  meeting  of  the  British  Asiocia- 

tion.     Kiedly  excuse  us  for  a  weak. 
_.  _     .ThB.origini 

SuiimmtaTy  Seria,  „    ,    .     . 

in  ear  estimation,  it  is  very  valuable  as  a  work  of  mersncs. 
EkBATA.— Absence  fniBi  boms  has  pc^entad  Csnon  Beechey  from  diawing 

attention  to  some  clerloal  errors  which  orept  Into  his  latter  in  the  number  for 

August  7.     Line  12  of  his  letter,  Bret  eolnmn,  page  381,  should  rtad — "  which 

DeutraHsea  the /rx  nitrate  of  ailvar,"  Ao.    The  foot-note  at  bottom  of  ths  same 

onluran  ■honldrtsil:— ■<  Perhaps  this  Is  cenneettd  with  the  phenomenon  in 

opties  eoUed '  IntwIerMMe '  or  •  diShwUon.' " 


J.  S.— THpIa  lenses  havs  had  thor  day,  being  sapplanted  fay  cemented  dosU 
□ombinstlana.     The  furmrr  have,  howerar,  been  iba  means  of  pmdneiiiiE  pa 

work,  Wa  advise  yon  not  to  part  tou  hastily  with  yonre,  as  you  might  ngra 
it  nhcn  tuc  late  to  admit  of  a  remedy. 

MSHCUKlus.— Before  taking  the  copy  of  the  engntiag  examine  the  "pBUiialii« 
line."  This  moat  exist  on  every  engraving  ■>  a  caodiLiun  ijf  its  bsisj  Mdi 
copyright,  and  it  coniiita  of  the  name  nf  the  proprielur  and  the  da^  Tb 
copyright  huts  fur  twenty-eigbt  years  after  the  date  on  the  engniiog. 

B.  F,  D,— The  process  of  pbotDliihacTBphy  we  published,  sod  to  whidi  ju 
specially  nter.  applies  only  to  the  reproductiun  uf  line  subjects.  Ve  hiti 
seen  several  very  g'>od  reproduciiims  uf  large  maps  effi^ted  by  its  tfwrj 
Bod  ao  atlas  ia  now  in  the  coarse  of  publicatian  In  which  every  mapiapn 
duced  by  the  process  in  question. 

Qeo.  Has:vit.— I.  The  albamenised  paper  Is  deddsdiy  bad  ;  do  sotucug 
mors  of  it  — !.  Tonr  hyposulphite  solotiun  ought  to  remeio  clfsi.  Ii 
becoming  milky  indicates  docompusitiun — 3,  Toning  by  sulphur  luj  b 
ffleeted  by  placing  a  print  in  a  solutim  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  to  wksti 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  scid  liave  been  addtd. 

Van  Lioinr. — The  wint  of  sharpnsas  arises  from  one  or  other  of  Iva  onaa 
Either  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  the  lens  do  not  cuinoids,  from  an- 
or  under-correction ;  or  the  plana  of  the  ground  glass  open  which  jm 
reoeiva  tbe  focus  does  notcoindde  with  that  of  the  sensitive  piste.  ils^M- 
iDg  th*  metiiDd  of  taking  Kembnindt  portraits,  fall  direclions^  slilii 
disgrsm,  will  be  found  at  page  432  of  our  serenteeath  valams-'lhtt  h 
1870. 

W.  SviTR.—Thlseorrespondent  asks.— "Will  you  have  the  kindnaa  tool 


Also,   whether  any  d 


1  of  prooednre  is  to  psrrhssr  aoma  di  1st 
e  sbld  in  yonr  city  and  endeevonr  re  itsinM 
D  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea'e  Jf«waJ  o/  Hi* 


trird  several  plscei,    but  with 

Victoria  Cross  Oaliery  "  pictures  nave  E»en  paot-tgrmpuvq,  uiq.  u  wa.  wboi 

could  I  gat  themT' Wa  hsve  a  photcgraph  of  the  2>snula(iMi,  rndnj 

from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  by  whom  it  was  Uken.    If  yoii  srad  kia  i 
note  he  may.  perhaps,  favour  yon  with  a  copy. 

8.  M.  P.-l.  The  w    "   " 
fur  those  who  hav . 

the  author.    Your  best  metbod  of  prooednn 
chuioesi  spedmens  of  portrai 

them.— 3.  In  ths  second  edi ., ...  - 

ffrapkf  sre  sneplied  the  oonditiiinB,  as  to  tuition,  required  by  yoD.— t.  Yn 
will  eartsinly  be  benefited  by  attending  the  course  of  lectnree. 

D.  M.  H.— We  reoently  gave  directions  in  a  leading  article  by  which  Oi 
fuoosof  a  portrait  lens,  or,  bdeed,  any  combinati'in  of  a  similar  natnrs,  an! 
be  altered  to  a  sufficient  sitent  to  ansbls  two  sach  leusea  to  be  |ialTel  is  ■ 
moat  aocurate  manner  tor  stereosoopio  pnrpoaea.  We  refer  you  lo  that  srtkb 
for  all  die  informstiou  requhed.  merely  stattag,  in  the  meantima,  that  lis 
principle  of  sdjnatment  is  based  npon  the  fsot  of  the  equivalent  foeoi  bof 
alterable  by  the  leparstian  of  the  lensaa.  The  greater  the  dialann  at  ahict 
Uie  lenses  are  mounted  apart  the  longer  will  he  ths  equivalent  filOiia  d  Ik 
combination,  and  rict  Bmi. 

Fabiah.— We  do  not  know  any  better  way  of  eleanlng  a  dagnaneotTjH  lis 
surface  of  which  has  beooma  stained  than  by  the  Allowing  Irestmol:- 
Bemoveitfrom  the  oaae  or  frame;  hold  it  by  means  of  a  pair  of  plieraslos) 
oomsr,  and  pour  over  it  a  qnantltv  of  water  aaOcent  to  ttand  all  onr  lis 
plate  when  ndd  level.  Next  apply  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  nseidi  d 
potassioa,  waudiing  the  plate  with  tbe  greatest  poaibla  oare.  Tka  iCa^ 
will  soon  disappear,  and  the  inatant  tUs  ooeura  dsah  soms  walv  oiw  at 
suibce,  followiug  this  application  with  eonis  diatiUed  water.  It  is  of  on* 
quenes  that  It  bs  distUled.  Next  faielike  Ihaidala  gently  downwards losv* 
the  comer  held  by  the  pliers,  htdd  a  spirit  Ismp  tindsmeath,  sod  hkivpVV 
downwaitla  nntil  ths  sutfaoe  bsoomee  dtjr. 


METEOROLOGICAL    EEPOST, 

Ffir  t&4  Wi*k  tniitis  AMgtut  19, 1874. 

Obasrvations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  SnwAXD,  Opticiu- 

Tncsi  OaaiavATioHs  ana  Taeu  at  S,tl>  A.II.  
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PURE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 
.  Souk  ot  awr  utiolea  luire  lately  baen  devoted  to  the  impntities  and 
tha  okamUtijr  of  ths  importaut  eliomie&Ia  uMd  ia  oar  art,  and, 
■Ithoogh  notfaing  veiy  new  ean  b«  written  npon  Um  snbject  whtali 
bead<  thii  utiale,  the  appeantnoe  ot  ioferior  qualitiea  in  the  niRrket 
mrtanta  na  in  penniog  a  few  linea  npon  tbia  well-known  Bubstanoe. 
Tbore  ihonld  not  b«  any  difSculty  in  providing  pure  nitrate  of  aiiver 
for  photographic  oM,  aa  it  is  one  of  the  most  dafioite  and  easily 
made  of  all  onr  mdtm. 

The  ul*er  of  oommaroa  ia  inffioienQ;  pore  to  malce  the  ealt  from- 
Wa  do  not,  of  ooune,  mean  ooina,  fant  the  niTer  as  procared  (rora 
tha  ailver  refiner,  and  anpplied  to  the  ailversniith  or  workar.  As 
thai  fonnd  it  ia  veij  fairly  pure,  and  repreaenta  the  la^e  oake  of 
.  metal  whieh  ia  left  aftar  the  proeeoa  of  oapellation,  or  the  aeparation 
'  of  the  ailver  from  the  ailror  lead. 

The  prooesa  adopted  in  thte  oountrj  ia  Renerallj  the  one  men- 
tioned, and  in  nine  oaaei  ont  of  ten  jislds  a  very  pure  eilvei,  the 
GontaminationB  being  copper  and  email  qnanUtiei  of  gold.  The 
gold  present  is  not  removed  by  the  prooeaa  of  oupellation,  but  is 
fonnd  intaat  in  small  portioles  disseminated  throngh  the  Hilver.  It 
ia  rarely  that  the  copper  is  praotioally  removed,  although  if  anfGoient 
lead  haa  been  introduced  with  tbe  ailrer  into  the  oupal  the  oopper 
oxidises  rapidly,  and  dissolTing  in  the  oxide  of  lead  is  theoretioally 
'  all  abaoibed  by  the  cupel.  Therelpre  the  copper  could  be  easily 
zamoved  if  the  proper  amonot  of  lead  were  always  nsed ;  but  as  the 
ameller  wishes  to  eoonomisa  aa  much  as  poaribla,  and  as  tlia  longer 
tha  operation  lasts  the  greater  the  loss  npon  the  silver,  the  qaantity 
of  lead  is  kept  at  a  minimum.  Frequently  from  this  eaose  copper 
farms  a  large  and  important  impurity  in  commercial  silver.  Antt- 
mony,  araenio,  bismuth,  and  zino  are  associBted  with  the  silver  in 
its  ores,  but  are  generally  fairly  removed,  because  the  alloys  which 
these  metals  form  produce  a  luud  and  bnttle  silver,  not  like  that 
obtained  with  copper;  and  aa  they  would  not  roll,  the  products 
wonld  be  objected  to  by  the  silveramith.  These  metals  are,  howeveri 
fbnnd  to  be  present  in  small  quantities. 

This  metaJlio  silver,  being  cut  into  pieoea  from  the  mass  as  it  pro- 
oeeds  from  the  onpel,  would  be  awkward  to  manage  if  the  maker  of 
the  nitrate  be  not  possessed  of  a  furnace,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
noceaaary  for  hun  to  order  his  ailrer  grannlatod.  The  actual  process 
of  granulation  oonaists  in  melting  tbe  silver  in  a  plumbago  crucible, 
with  a  furnace  which  approaches  a  white  heat,  and  pouring  it  then 
from  some  height  into  a  vessel  of  clean  water.  If  tha  crucible  be  at 
onoe  pnt  back  into  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool  down  gradually  it  will 
last  a  great  number  of  limes,  whieh  is  important,  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  silver  adhering  to  the  sides  of  (he  cmcible. 

Coins  are  Bomedmes  used  for  making  nitrate  of  silver.  They, 
however,  cannot  be  used  eoonomically.  The  alloy  of  ecdns  may  be 
Hid  to  be  above  eight  par  oent.  :— 
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French.  German,  and  Auatrian  ooinage 90'      10' 

I  Hitrala  of  silver  is  fanned  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  ttie 
I  granulated  silver  obtained  in  the  above  manner,  or  may  be  made 
from  tbe  precipitated  silver,  or  ozide  recovered  from  the  old  baths. 


Pure  silver  dissolvas  in  nitric  acid  without  efierTsacence,  the 
nitrous  acid  formed  being  dissolved  in  the  liquor,  but  direotly  ths 
temperature  rises  violent  evolution  of  red  fames  takes  place ;  tiiers- 
fore  tha  operation  must  ba  performed  nader  a  snitable  chimney,  or 
in  the  open  air,  as  regards  this  part  of  the  petfarmanoe. 

The  silver  ia  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with 
twice  its  amonnt  of  water;  about  eight  times  the  weight  of  this 
mixture  should  be  used  to  the  silver  employed.  Tha  acid  disaolvaa 
the  silver  and  copper  perfectly,  and  leavea  a  alight  black  reaidae, 
which  will  generally  be  found  to  be  gold.  The  solution  is  deoantad 
or  filtered  tlirough  a  filter  of  asbestos,  glaas,  or  gun-cotton,  and 
evaporated  until  it  marks  about  eighty  grains  to  the  oanoo. 

On  setting  this  on  one  side  to  crystallise  a  crop  of  tabular  ctyatala 
will  be  obtained  which  are  contaminated  with  free  nitric  acid  and 
copper.  They  are  to  be  allowed  to  drain  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  upon  an  earthenware  drainer,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  evaporated  again  to  the  erystal- 
liaing  point.  If  the  silver  be  of  tha  avenge  quaUty,  ths  oiystala 
on  drying  will  be  found  quite  pure  enough  for  photographio  ose,  but 
the  first  crop  will  not  answer  the  requirements  of  the  photographio 
art.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  sometimes  used,  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  there  is  anything  to  gain  by  using  fused  nitrate,  si 
frequently  there  is  a  great  deal  to  lose.  It  is  true  thst  perfect 
neutrality  is  obtuned,  but  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  production 
of  a  little  nitrite.  Such  specimens  give  a  turbid  satntion  from  the 
presence  of  nitrite.  Nitrite  is  by  many  manipulators  considered 
objectionable.  Sometimes  fusion  of  the  nitrate  ia  performed  as  a 
preliminary  stage  of  purification  previous  to  crystaUisation. 

A  large  quantity  of  copper  ia  got  rid  of  by  this  method,  nitrate  of 
capper  being  much  more  easily  decomposed  on  fusing  than  nitrate  of 
silver.  Nitrate  of  silver  fuaae  at  21B°  C.,  and  is  decomposed  at  S30*  C, 
The  copper  salt  ia  decomposed  at  about  200°.  The  impurities  fonnd 
in  nitrate  of  silver  are  few ;  as  we  have  previously  atated,  nitrio  acid 
and  copper  are  the  chief  of  them.  The  adolteratea  are  nilrata  of 
potasuum  (nitre)  and  chloride  of  silver,  the  Isst  being  bequently 
found  in  fused  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  fnsed  nitrate  is  largely  used  for  surgical  purposes,  and,  stranga 
to  say,  is  preferred  with  the  Uet-named  impuriliea,  owing  to  tha 
toughness  they  give  to  the  nitrate,  which  euahlo  tha  surgeon  to 
shape  it  with  a  knife  to  any  form  required. 

The  purity  of  a  given  sample  of  nitrate  is  eauly  determined,  as 
regards  tlie  chloride,  by  making  a  diluted  solution,  when  the  chlorido 
will  be  left  The  argentometer  will  give  no  true  indication  of  a 
nitrate  of  silver  adulteration  with  nitrates  of  tha  alkalies,  and  tha 
beat  method  woald  be  to  perform  a  wet  asssy,  whieh  wonld  show 
the  exact  amonnt  of  silver  present.  Ths  wet  assay  is  extremely 
easy  and  quick  of  performance  if  we  have  the  necessary  apparatns 
at  hand,  but  out  of  the  question  if  it  be  not  forthcoming.  It  is  simply 
baaed  upon  preoipitatiug  tlie  silver  solution  aa  chloride  by  a  standoi^ 
solutiiiu  of  salt,  Chloride  of  silver  sepoiatea  inataatly  from  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 

The  standard  aolution  of  salt  is  generally  made  of  such  a  strength 
that  1,000  grain  measures  equals,  or  will  preoipitata,  tan  grains  of 
silver,  oi  100  cubic  centimolces  ore  equal  to  one  gramme.     When 
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great  nic«t;  is  require^  a  ■olution  ona-tenth  of  thta  Blrsngtli  ia  used 
to  fioiah  off  the  assajr.  -  The  reaulta  are  extiemelj  aoonrate,  except 
meronroDB  nitrate  be  present,  this  being  the  only  metal  tliat  vitiates 
the  experiment.  100  parta  of  nitrate  of  eiiver  contain  6823  of  oxide, 
&3'53  of  ailver,  and  3177  of  nitric  acid.  Tliis  equals  81-39 
of  nhloride. 

But  what  the  photoxrapher  wants  is  a  raadf  qaalitative  test  nliioh 
he  ciiii  apply  hiraaelf.  Tlia  preaenae  of  nitrata  of  potaasium  maj  be 
determined  b;  preoipitatiii^  tlie  silver  b;  a  sliglit  excess  of  hydro- 
dilotic  acid,  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  upoti  a  natch  glass 
to  dryness  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platinnm, 
and  diBsolTltig  the  residue  in  spirits  of  wine.  IF  the  original  salt 
oontainad  potassium  a  yellow  crystalline  preoipltats  of  tlie  double 
chloride  of  potassium  and  platinnm  will  indicate  its  presence.  A 
vary  ready  method,  also,  by  which  the  nitrates  of  the  alkalies  in 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  detected,  is  as  follows :— Fuse  the  sus- 
pected sample  before  the  blowpipe  for  a  few  seconds  upon  a  piece 
'  of  eliarcoal,  and  if  tlia  rssidue  ba  alkaline  It  is  proof  ooDcluBive  of 
the  presence  of  potasainm  or  aodiam.  The  mixed  nitrates  are  decom- 
posed, bat  the  silver  reaidne  gives  no  alkaline  reaction. 

If  the  filtrate  obtained  in  the  first  experiment — that  is  to  say,  the 
filtrate  got  aRer  precipitating  the  silver  with  hydroohlorio  acid — be 
teated  witli  diluted  sulphnric  acid,  and  a  white  precipitate  be  obtained, 
it  is  indicative  of  lead.  It  is  stated  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  some- 
times adulterated  with  nitrate  of  lead.  We  never  met  with  aaoh  an 
adulteration.  _ 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ACTIN0METER3. 
Theeb  ia  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  value  that  wouM  acorua  to  the 
photographer  were  he  in  poasessiou  of  a  handy  aetinometer,  so  eou- 
stmcted  as  to  enable  liim  to  consult  it  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  actinia  power  of  the  sun  in  llie  same  way  and  with  tlie  same 
degree  of  facility  as  he  now  oonealts  his  watch,  his  barometer,  or  his 
thermometer  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time,  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  degree  of  temperature. 

The  actinometrio  requirements  of  the  practical  photographer  are 
not  precisely  siinilar  to  those  of  the  meteorologist,  who  desiiM  rather 
to  aaeure  a  continuous  regietration  for  purposes  of  after- reference 
'than  for  present  use;  hence  a  pliotomater  in  tlie  observatories  at 
Greenwich  or  Kew  means  something  difiurent  from  one  in  the  studio 
or  the  pocket  of  the  practical  photographer. 

On  Friday  last,  in  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
Professor  Rosooe  exhibited  a  photometer  which  possessed  several 
advantages  over  those  hitlierto  in  use  for  recording  the  actinio  power 
of  the  aun  in  astronomical  observaliona.  It  consisted  of  three 
portions — first,  tlie  insulating  or  exposing  apparatus ;  secondly,  tlie 
dock ;  and,  thirdly,  the  battery.  The  insulating  apparatus  contains 
&  band  of  sensitive  paper  upon  a  roller,  which,  by  means  of  the  clock 
acting  npon  the  battery,  is  made  to  revolve  under  a  suitable  aperture, 
an  exposuts  to  the  light  being  made  for  a  period  of  time  varying, 
aceording  to  cirODmstances,  from  one  to  thirty  seconds,  the  actinio 
power  of  the  light  being  ascertained  by  comparing  the  tint  assumed 
by  the  paper  with  a  standard  graduated  slip,  each  tint  of  wliich  repre- 
sents a  definite  value  of  solar  energy.  Tlia  clock  and  battery  are 
retained  in  the  observatory  under  the  control  of  the  astronomer  in 
charge,  while  the  insulating  apparatus  may  be  placed  at  any  required 
'  distance,  conneotion  between  it  and  the  observatory  being  made  by 
means  of  a  wire.  Once  an  hour,  or  at  any  determined  periodically- 
recurring  time,  tlie  clock  acta  upon  the  battery,  completing  contact, 
and  thus  Iranemitting  a  current  to  an  electro -magnet  in  the  ineulator, 
by  which  the  exposure  is  made  and  terminated.  Exact  details  of  the 
mechanism  need  not  be  given,  as  we  feel  confident  tliat  no  photo- 
grapher would  think  of  having  such  a  piece  of  apparatus,  and 
probably  few  would  even  care  to  be  made  acquainted  with  its 
oonstruetion. 

While  Professor  Roscoe  was  exhibiting  the  apparatus  referred  to 
we  were  reminded  of  a  very  simple  kind  of  actinometer  well  known 
to  many  of  our  readers,  and  wliioh,  by  means  of  a  small  clock,  may, 
na  think,  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  continuous  registration 
in  a  belter  and  umpler  manner  than  that  of  Dr,  Rowoe. 


In  a  former  volume  we  described  an  actinometar  of  a  toit 
efficient  kind,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  hera  jrnannT  aa 
outliue,  A  strip  of  glass  a  few  inches  in  length  is  covered  witli 
collodion  or  gelatine  tinted  in  a  very  delicate  manner ;  at  one  end  at 
the  strip  of  glass  there  should  be  only  one  thickneas  pf  tha  eollodioB 
film,  while  at  the  other  end  there  should  be  twelve,  or  even  twenty- 
four,  thiokncBses,  the  ascent  from  tlie  lower  to  the  higher  nnmlMr 
being  regularly  graduated,  so  that  while  No.  1  is  so  tranaparant  aa 
to  stop  very  little  light,  No.  24  is  so  dense  as  to  be  practioallf 
opaque.  l4ow  if  a  figure,  No.  1,  3,  3,  and  SO  on,  be  written  npon 
each  step  of  tliis  ladder  by  a  perfectly  opaque  ink,  it  follows  that  if 
a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  be  exposed  nnder  this  graduated  alip  of 
glass  the  ground  upon  wliioh  each  figure  is  seen  will  be  oolonrod; 
or,  to  speak  more  proparly,  eaoh  figure  will  be  rendered  viaible  by  Om 
darkening  of  its  background  in  proportion  to  the  power  (d  the  li|^ 
at  tlie  time  the  exposure  is  made. 

Thus,  if  by  an  exposure  of  one  minute  No.  i  is  npon  rabaeqiunt 
examination  rendered  visible,  we  keow  that  if  npon  an  a^oaua 
for  the  same  time  half-an-hour  afterwards  No.  12  ia  viaibla  a  gnat 
increase  must  have  taken  place  in  the  actinic  power  of  tha  li^U. 
To  effact  continnouB  registration  all  that  will  be  neceaaary  ia  to 
connect  the  rollers  by  which  tlie  sensitive  paper  is  propelled  nnder 
the  actinometer  with  a  timepiece,  which  thns  shall  not  only  oanaa  a 
continuous  propnlsion  of  the  sensitiTe  band,  but,  by  meaui  obfiona 
to  every  one  who  posaesaea  even  a  rudimentary  knowledffs  of 
mechanics,  may  throw  open  a  shatter  in  front  of  the  aotinonMter 
for  one  or  more  minutes,  as  may  be  determmed  upon,  eloaing  that 
shutter  again  tlie  instant  the  time  has  expired,  and  even  ref{iatwiag 
npon  the  exposed  portion  of  the  aanaitive  band  the  exact  honx  at 
which  the  exposure  took  place. 

An  actinometer  of  this  description  would,  we  think,  prove  of  equal 
value,  while  it  would  be  simpler  in  oonstruetion  and  ranidi  smmt  to 
read  than  that  of  Dr.  Roscoe. 


A  PLEA  FOB  MORE  ATTENTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

CHEMISTRY. 
This  ta  not  by  any  means  a  new  subject;  bnt,  although  we  bava 
frequently  taken  it  for  onr  text,  we  do  not  think  it  is  yet  worn 
threadbare.  The  longer  onr  experience  of,  and  the  more  we  ■"TtwTftft 
with,  photographers  generally,  the  more  we  are  oonvimoed  of  the 
necessity  for  iteration  and  reiteration  of  any  matter  that  ought  to 
be  widely  known.  We  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  lbs 
literature  of  photography  is  at  least  not  behind  that  of  any  other 
branch  of  science  or  art,  and  that  those  to  whose  care  it  is  eutnated 
are  sufficiently  on  the  alert  to  keep  their  readers  fully  informed  npcn 
everything  transpiring  which  at  all  bears  on  the  subject,  from  the 
apparently  most  trifling  "  wrinkle  "  to  the  most  important  diseoveiy. 
Of  tha  multitude  of  readers  to  whioh  such  literature  is  sililiisaul 
we  know  that  there  are  a  few  who  treasnre  up  every  itap  of 
information,  and  who  are,  in  conaeqnence,  always  ready  te  turn  it 
to  good  account  when  an  opportunity  occurs;  but  we  believe  that 
with  many  it  is  Uke  the  "snow-flake  on  the  rivar" — fingottn 
almost  as  soon  aa  read,  making  no  permanent  impreaaion,  even  on 
those  who  most  conscientiously  read  every  line  of  their  jonnal, 
unless  persistently  repeated  over  and  over  again.  In  this  &et  lies 
the  cause  of  the  frequent  rediscovery  and  raintroduolion  of  mncA 
that  should  have  been  widely  known,  but  which,  in  oonsequeUMof 
the  modesty  of  the  originator,  had  been  overlooked. 

When,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Archer's  diacovery  cf 
the  application  of  collodion  burst  upon  the  world,  and  gave  to  pbolo- 
graphy  a  popularity  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  acienee  and 
art,  what  had  before  been  mainly  an  amusement  for  tha  amateur 
suddenly  assumed  Ihe  importance  of  a  great  profession.  The  varioai 
steps  in  the  operation  of  producing  a  picture  were  ao  simple,  and 
the  outlay  for  stock  and  apparatus  so  small,  that  almost  every  one 
who  waa  dissatisfied  with  his  then  occupation  turned  pnrfesaicMl 
photographer,  and  many  made  both  t»me  and  fortune  by  piotnrM 
which  now  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  third-rats  oonotry  village. 
By  and  by,  however,  the  novel^  wore  off,  and,  when  people  ceaMd 
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to  wonder  «t  the  retalt,  they  began  to  look  more  oiitioall;  st  the 
prodaot,  uid  it  «m  soon  dw»T»rsd  that  sometliuig  more  than  a 
mere  map  of  the  "  human  faoe  divine  "  mu  required.  The  demand, 
of  oonrw,  oreated  the  enpplj,  and  the  etod^  of  art  beoame  a 
neoeeiitj  wUiob  those  who  diereguded  went  to  the  wall,  while  those 
who  studied  foand  their  reward  in  aontiuDed  prosperitr,  the  resnlt 
being  that  the  balk  of  the  work. now  beinm  done,  both  technioaUy 
and  aitistioallj,  wonld  do  no  dis4)redit  to  an  R.A. 

The  force  whiob  haa  oompelled  the  photographer  to  become  an 
artist  has,  ODfortunately,  not  been  exerted  in  whmt  we  think  an  equally 
important  direction.  Photography  is  essentially  a  ohemioal  operation, 
and  he  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
material  with  which  he  works,  end  with  the  laws  which  govern  the 
changes  whioli  he  labours  to  bring  about,  is  only  half  able  to  meet 
and  orensoma  the  diffiooltiea  whioh  are  constantly  occorrtng,  and 
knows  little  of  the  higher  pleaanre  wbidi  sneh  knowledge  gires ; 
while,  for  want  of  that  knowledge,  his  work  is  frequently  little  better 
than  groping  in  the  dark,  and  most  of  his  ezparienoes  are  valoeless 
to  the  world,  beoanse  nngnided  by  intelligent,  systematio  aim.  How 
mnoh  of  the  chemistry  of  the  collodion  film  do  we  know  today  that 
w-a  did  not  know  tweu^  years  ago?  and  what  haa  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  latent  image  ?  Regarding  the  latter,  mnch  haa,  no 
donbt,  been  written,  bat  we  think  we  are  fairly  justified  in  saying 
that  Its  tme  nature  is  etill  a  mystery— a  mystery  which,  doubtless, 
woold  have  been  solved  long  ago  if  all  our  operators  bad  truly 
roaliead  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  ohentiatry,  and  been  able 
to  bring  snch  knowledge  to  bear  on  their  daily  work. 

The  TarioQs  applioations  and  advantages  of  such  chemical  know- 
ledge are  so  obvions  that  wa  need  not  dwell  apon  them ;  bat  tliere  is 
one  diieetion  in  which  its  want  is  daily  felt  that  we  may.  briefly  notice. 
It  is  evident  that  there  ia  at  present  a  fading  that  photographers 
generally  are  not  so  oommunioative  as  they  were  wont  to  be,  or  as  is 
desirable.  To  some  extent  thia  may  be  true;  bat  there  is  still  a 
large  number  of  liberal,  hard-working  men,  whose  greatest  pleasure 
IB  to  give  as  freely  as  they  get,  bat  whose  information,  aseful  though 
it  be,  is  yet  afaom  of  much  of  its  value  from  the  want  of  properly- 
trained  powers  of  obaervation.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  ahould  be  so,  and 
more  especially  as  the  neoessaiy  knowledge  ia  really  not  difficult  of 
•tlainment  We  often  hear  it  said,  by  way  of  escuse,  that  the  study 
is  ao  dry,  and  the  time  required  ao  great,  that  the  student  must  begin 
jonng  or  not  at  all.  Now  this  ia  simply  nonsense;  there  is  no 
branch  of  soienoe  ao  interesting,  and  none  more  easily  acquired. 
Thraa  or  fonr  hours  a  week  for  a  few  mootha  would  so  open  the 
«yeB  and  interest  the  onderstanding  of  any  ordinaij  mortal  that, 
without  laying  any  claim  to  the  prophetic  mantle,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  he  who  will  make  the  trial  shall  have  provided  for  life  a 
flonroa  of  pleaanre  for  himself,  and  a  power  to  interest  and  instmot 
bit  fellow -men. 

In  ooneluaion :  we  would  offer  a  word  of  advioe  to  atodents  generally. 
Be  a  little  more  ambitioua  than  the  average  of  amateur  chemists 
vrith  whom  we  are  acquainted,  who  are  aatisfied  with  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  inorganic  bodies,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed.  Let  this  be  but  the  stepping-stone  to  an  acqnaintanoe 
with  the  ohemiatiy  of  the  carbon  compounds,  whioh,  though  vast  in 
extent,  ia  nevertheless  simplicity  itself,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the 
key-nota  to  nearly  all  that  the  photographer  wants  to  know. 

The  profeseioual  photographer  wtU  find  auch  a  knowledge  of  much 
use  in  his  daily  work,  of  great  value  ia  his  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  and,  above  all,  it  will  invest  labour  with  a  new  charm,  and 
'   life  with  a  digni^  hitherto  unknown. 


A  GENERAL  R^SUMd  OF  THE  THEOEY  OF  THE 
LATENT  IMAGE. 
I  wttm  it  impossible  to  quit  this  most  fsBolnatiDg  subject  of  the 
nature  of  the  latent  image  upon  a  bromide  of  silver  film  withoat 
.  baatowing  one  more  article  upon  it  before  laylnir  it  aside  for  other 
matter ;  &«,  after  all  what  otner  matter  has  half  the  real  practioal 
.  importanee  of  this  7  Let  me,  then,  offer  a  general  Tintmi  of  what 
baa  b«Mi  mid  in  my  fotu  preoediog  aitiolea  on  thia  inlqeet. 


If  we  adopt  the  physical  theory  of  the  latent  image  we  have  to 
aaaume  that  light  nierdy  loosens  the  affinity  between  the  bromine 
and  the  silver,  which  oan  remain  in  this  state  for  aeoonds  or  minutes 
t>efore  they  actually  part  company  under  the  continued  action  of 
light.  We  have  to  explain  why  the  latent  image  oan  be  effaced  by 
nltrio  aoid  and  other  agefits;  and  we  have  also  to  aiplain  why  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  plays  so  important  a  part  in  its  forma- 
tion. Of  all  thsHe  phenomena  the  physical  theory  offers  no  expla- 
nation at  aU.  It  remains  a  mere  barren  hypothesis,  which  is  of  no 
practical  tise  to  us  whatever.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  because  no 
viiibU  change  ia  produced  in  the  film  by  the  exposure  to  light  in  the 
camera  therefore  no  Bh^mieal  change  haa  been  prodnoed  in  it ;  but 
the  suppoaition  of  a  physical  change  only  involves  us  in  a  host  of 
inexplicable  difSonltiea  from  which  no  known  chemical  analogiea 
can  extricate  us. 

We  turn,  then,  more  hopefully  to  the  chemical  theory,  which 
asserts  that  in  the  esse  of  an  exposed  bromide  of  .Bilver  film  the  sky 
end  highest  lights  of  the  negative  have  been  changed  by  the  action 
of  hRht,  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  film,  from  bromide  of 
silver  plui  water,  plui  organic  matter,  into  some  other  compound  of 
silver,  which,  singularly  enough,  is  not  distinguishable  iu  colour 
from  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  film  when  viewed  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  operating-room. 

What,  then,  la  this  new  compound  ?  It  cannot  ba  suh-bromide  of 
silver,  because  that  ia  dark  grey,  and  not  colourless  like  the  bromide. 
What,  then,  ia  it  ?  In  order  to  answer  the  question  we  have  to  do 
what  is  eonstantly  being  done  in  all  scientific  inquiries,  namely, 
make  a  supposition,  and  then  tiy  whether  facta  will  bear  us  out  in 
it,  and  whether  it  is  consistent  with  other  known  analogies  wliich 
chemistry  offers.  The  suppoaition  which  I  have  ventured  to  make 
ia  that  the  latent  image  in  a  washed  and  organified  bromide  of  silver 
film  is  an  o»anic  oxybromide  of  silver,  rqiresented  by  the  formula 
Ag  Br,  Ag(U,  M — M  being  the  symbol  for  on^anio  matter. 

The  idea  that  bromide  of  silver,  Ag  Br,  will  oombine  with  oxide 
of  silver,  Ag,0,  is  supported  by  many  analogies  in  ohemibtryi  and 
it  ia  pretty  certain,  uao,  that  oxide  of  ailver  will  combine  with 
organic  matter.  My  supposition,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  compound  aa  organic  oxjhromide  of  silver  ia  not  far-fetched  or 
extravagant;  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  extremely  probable  that  there 
ahould  be  suoh  a  substance,  and  that  organified  bromide  of  silver, 
during  the  prooesa  of  reduction  by  light  into  this  grey  aub-bromide, 
ahould  pass  through  this  peuuhar  compound,  whioh  oontaina  one 
atom  of  oxygen  more  than  the  lub-bromide.  Should  it  be  asked 
why  no  chemist  haa  ever  lighted  upon  this  particular  compound  in 
the  courae  of  his  experiments  the  answer  is  simple  enough.  The 
id  is  one  wliich  could  not  poaalbly  be  examined  by  daylight, 
it  would  pass  into  the  gnj  sub-bromide  of  silver  by  the 
mere  action  of  hght  during  the  process  of  investigation.  Prom  its 
very  nature  it  would  be  too  nnatable  to  be  likely  to  have  atiraetad 
the  attention  of  cheuusta ;  and  when  we  refieot  that  even  the  grey 
sub-bromide  of  silver,  which  is  comparatively  stable,  and  may  be 
easily  produced  by  tlie  ounce  or  the  pound  if  required,  has  never 
yet  been  made  the  subjaot  of  careful  inveatigaUon  by  analyata,  it  ia 
not  surprising  that  the  oxybromide  should   have    escaped  their 

And  here  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise  that  year  after  year 
ahould  be  allowed  to  roll  by  without  any  chemist  thinhiog  it  worth 
his  while  to  investigate  the  properties  of  grey  sub-bromide  of  silver 
and  give  us  the  exact  formula  for  it.  To  appeal  to  photographia 
chemists  is  to  appeal  to  a  body  of  men  who  appear  now  to  have 
drifted  out  of  existence  altogether,  so  seldom  do  we  now  find  in  the 
photographic  journals  any  oontribntions  on  the  chemistry  of  our 
art ;  but  there  are  surely  other  chemical  invesUgatora  to  whom  a 
new  compound  of  so  important  a  metal  sa  silver,  and  which  can  so 
readily  be  produced  in  any  quantity,  might  offer  an  interesting  field 
for  inveatigation,  particularly  when  an  important  induatry,  in  which 
thousands  of  hands  are  employed  all  over  the  civilised  world,  ia 
based  upon  the  transformation  of  bromide  of  ailver  into  thia  parti- 
cular Bolistanca,  or  into  one  between  the  two.  A  chemist  has  only 
to  pnt  a  pound  of  bromide  of  silver  into  water  and  expose  it  to  light, 
shaking  it  for  a  anitable  time,  and  changing  the  seid  water  for  fresh 
water,  when  required,  until  the  action  ceases,  and  he  will  obtain  a 
quantity  of  dark  grey  material,  the  nature  of  whioh  has  not  yet  been 
investigated,  and  the  formula  for  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  know. 
That  is  rsaDy  the  fact ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  moat  singular  that 
thia  inveatigation  haa  never  yet  been  made. 

Assuming,  then,  the  exislenoe  of  an  oxybromide  of  silver,  how  ii 
the  developable  latent  image  formed  ?  It  ia  formed  by  the  aid  of 
the  organic  matter  in  the  film  in  the  following  way  : — We  find  that 
a  normal  alkalino  developer  will  reduce  bromide  of  silver  unless  It 
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jB  protooted  b;  o^anlo  matter.  In  a  film  which  haa  not  been  orgs- 
nified  the  exposed  uid  nnexposed  (laits  all  develope  together,  and 
general  fogginf;  ia  the  reault,  A  latent  image  maj,  no  doaht,  be 
formed  in  a  film  vrhioh  haa  not  been  orgamfied,  but  that  image 
cannot  be  developed  eatiaFactorily. 

Hon,  then,  doeg  organio  matter  in  the  film  enable  na  to  obtain  a 
developable  latent  image?  In  the  following  waj: — The  deTelopei 
pcodncee  no  effeot  upon  the  unexposed  parts  of  the  film,  beeanae 
they  are  protected  by  the  organio  matter.  It  ia  quite  poaaible— aa 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  onoe  snggeated — that  bromide  of  silver  and 
organio  matter  may  enter  into  chemical  oombination,  and  tkii  may 
render  the  rednotion  of  the  nnexposed  bromide  of  silver  by  the 
normal  alkaline  developer  more  diffionit  than  when  no  organio 
matter  is  present ;  bat  in  the  exposed  parts  of  the  film,  where  an 
organic  oxybromide  haa  been  formed,  the  organio  matter  Itaa  attached 
itself  solely  and  entirely  to  the  oxide  of  suver,  and  the  bromide  of 
silver  remains  without  its  proteotion,  and  ia,  therefore,  reduoed. 

Such  is  my  theory ;  and  I  oSei  it  as  the  lesalt  of  years  of  thought 
and  hundreds  of  expeiimenta.  The  only  real  difficulty  which  I  now 
find  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  I  will  state  frankly.  It  is  as  follows : — 
Take  a  film  which  haa  been  fnlly  exposed  to  a  strongly -lighted  view. 
According  to  my  theo)^  the  sky  part  of  that  Sim  has  been  changed 
into  organic  oxybromide  of  silver  throughout  its  entire  thickness. 
Now,  before  developing  the  image,  let  ns  treat  it  with  nitrio  aoid. 
This  onght  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  ailver  in  the  oxybromide,  and 
leave  nothing  but  the  bromide  of  ailver;  whilst  thia  bromide  of 
ailver  ought  now  to  be  less  in  quantity  thajt  in  the  unexposed  parta 
of  the  film,  so  that  the  sky  onght  to  be  more  transparent  than  the 
rest.  But  practioaUj^  I  do  not  find  this  to  be  the  ease ;  and  there 
lies  my  difficulty,  which  I  state  with  perfect  frankness.  We  know 
that  in  the  case  of  a  oonverted  positive  the  different  thiobieBses  of 
bromide  of  ailver  in  different  paita  of  the  film  show  vrith  marked 
diatinotneaa.  Ought  tfae^  not,  therefore,  t«  ahow  when  the  latent 
image  ia  destroyed  with  nitric  acid  before  development,  if  my  theory 
of  it  be  correct?  In  the  ease  which  we  are  considering  the  aky 
part  of  the  exposed  film  wonld  only  contain  one-third  aa  much 
bromide  of  ailver,  after  the  nitrio  aoid  treatment,  as  the  unexpoaed 
parte  of  the  film ;  but  I  confess  I  cannot  detect  this  differeace  in 
the  two  spaoea. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  nature  of 
the  latent  image  there  are  diffioalties,  and  the  matter  atill  remains  a 
moat  interesting  problem  to  aolva.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think 
that  the  solution  of  it  which  I  have  now  suggested  ia  the  most 
plausible  that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  with  that  conviction  I  hand 
the  matter  over  to  the  consideration  of  such  of  my  reodeia  aa  may 
be  interested  in  trying  to  puzzle  it  out.  It  is  moat  desirable  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  uiis  subject  again  upon  the  tapit,  and  review 
all  the  facta  which  bear  upon  it,  including  those  which  fresh  experi- 
ments may  have  brought  to  light.  The  great  point  ia  to  have  no 
bias,  but  to  be  open  to  conviction,  from  whatever  source  or  direction 
it  may  come.  I  have  aaid  nothing  yet  upon  the  way  in  which  un- 
oonverted  bromide  of  cadmium  may  act  within  the  film.  In  the 
unexposed  porta  it,  no  doubt,  aids  the  organic  matter  in  restroiniug 
tlie  action  of  the  developer.  In  the  expoaed  parts  it  seems  to  add  to 
the  density  of  the  reduced  silver,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light, 
probably  by  causing  it  to  be  reduced  more  alowly  and  in  smaller 
orystala.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Ught  might  penetrate  through 
the  interstices  between  large  ciystals,  whilst  smaller  oryatola  would 
stop  ita  passage  more  completely. 

Another  way  in  which  unconverted  bromide  of  cadmium  in  the 
film  would  act  would  be  by  preventing  the  formation  of  bromo- 
uitrate — aoompound  whiohunder  the  action  of  the  alkaline  developer 
wonld  be  reduced  in  pretty  much  the  aame  way  as  the  material 
of  which  the  latent  image  is  oompoaed.  Organic  bromo-nitrate 
would  be  reduced  for  the  aame  reaaon  that  organio  oxybromide  ia, 
and  the  entire  film  would  be  fogged. 

It  is  quit«  inconsistent  with  the  whole  of  my  own  experience  to 
suppose  tliat  a  fully-oonverted  bromide  film,  conlainiog  free  nitrate 
and  organio  matter,  can  be  suocessfully  developed  by  the  alkalini 
metliod,  aa  Mr.  Carey  Lea  and  others  seem  to  suppose. 

_  TaoMAa  Sutton,  B.A. 

REMARKS  ON  CARBON  PRINTING.* 
In  my  last  notea  on  thia  subject  I  addressed  mjaelf  mainly  to  the 
aingle  transfer  prooeaa  on  a  flexible  support;  I  propose  now  to  treat 
of  other  branches  of  the  autotype  process — doable  transfer  printing 
and  printing  upon  yarioua  media.  I  have  aaid  that  for  general  nae 
in  the  studio  I  consider  the  carbon  proceas  mainly  applicable  for 
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enlargements  and  edoored  woric;  bat  for  the  latter  pnrpoM  tha 
repugnance  shown  by  nearly  every  artist  I  have  been  eonneetad 
with  to  paint  upon  a  carbon  photograph  haa  been  invinoiiile  to  a 
degree  I  can  scarcely  convey  to  my  readers.  I  have  given  them 
pictures — fliat-rate  carbon  prints,  scarcely  discernible  from  silver — 
and  they  have  done  them  under  proteet,  and  politely  told  me  they 
would  do  no  more  of  the  kind.  "  They  would  craok,"  "  they  wonld 
peel  off,"  "  they  wonld  last  a  shorter  time  than  silver  printc."  &o.,Ao. 

There  were,  of  course,  at  firat,  soma  exceptiona  to  thia  general 
reaction  of  the  proceas,  but  they  were  few.  At  laat,  howevar.  by 
dint  of  entreatiea,  persuasiona,  and  threata  I  find  their  objecti<wa 
giving  way,  and  nearly  every  oommiaaion  I  now  execute  is  upon  a 
carbon  basis,  and  thns  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
atigma  of  fading  can  never  attach  to  the  photographio  part  of  llie 
work.  I  have  br  mors  pleasure  in  receiving  the  oommiaaion.  It  ia 
impossible  to  avoid  feeling  aomething  very  like  a  twinge  of  oonacdeDoe 
when  receiving  a  good  round  aum  for  a  beantifully-painted  ailvei 
picture  upon  paper,  whose  beanty  all  experience  shows  is  likely  to 
prove  fugitive  and  far  firom  being  "  a  joy  for  ever."  Bnt,  above  all,  the 
promise  of  permanency  enablea  one  to  get  many  opmmiaaionB  that 
otherwise  would  never  come  to  a  photographic  stndio  at  «U,  to 
such  an  extent  already  have  the  public  become  aware  of  the  freqnent 
fugitiveness  of  coloured  photographs.  A  word  to  the  wise  here : — 
Nearly  all  carbon  picturia  painted  in  colcnra  are  done  in  body  eolonr 
to  get  rid  of  the  heaviueas  in  the  shadows,  and  unUtt  tht  utmott 
ear*  be  uted  to  prettrve  the  painting  from  dan^  and  d^tterunu 
tapouri  tht  eolottr  leiU  blacken,  though  the  photograph  itidf  atat/  be 
intact ;  "  &ded  photographs  "  again  would  be  the  verdict. 

In  producing  autotype  pictures  of  either  kind — single  or  doable 
transfer — very  great  paina  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  waahing  water 
free  from  all  mechanical  imuurities,  a  very  few  graina  of  visible  oolid 
matter  sufficing  to  mar  the  beanty  of  many  otherwiaa  perfeet  printe. 
Unlike  a  print  on  albumeniaed  paper,  a  oarbon  picture  onoe  dried 
retains  with  great  tenacity  every  particle  of  foreign  matter  which 
may  have  lodged  upon  its  aurfaoe,  sponging  it  only  serving  tn  ramove 
the  image  simultaneonaly  with  the  trending  spot.  Floaliiig  particles, 
aa  related  in  my  lost  note,  are  alao  a  fertile  aonroe  of  bliaten. 

In  my  earliest  trials  I  experienoed  great  diffionltiea  in  tmns- 
ferring  off  a  rigid  aupport  1  spoiled  picture  after  pictnte  in  my 
attempts.  At  times  the  print  would  aUck  entirely  to  the  plate  without 
anv  attempt  at  coming  off;  at  others  the  pnnt  would  i^pear  to 
behave  perfectly,  a  alight  pull  only  being  needed  In  looaen  it  entirely. 
On  examination  it  would  be  found  that  that  slight  pull  waa  the  ruin 
of  the  picture — an  eye,  or  the  nose,  or  some  other  equally  important 
part,  being  represented  by  a  bare  patch.  Patience  and  experiment 
overcame  all  obstadea,  and  I  now  rarely  &il.  I  think  I  may  name 
three  chief  causea  for  thia  dif&cnity ; — First :  the  resinous  aolntion 
not  being  evenly  apread  upon  the  glaaa.  Second :  this  solution  not 
being  strong  enougn.  I  could  never  work  with  the  formula  indicated 
in  the  Autotype  Company's  Sfanual,  viz.,  three  drachma  of  reain  and 
three  drachms  of  wax  to  a  piut  of  turpentine.  The  formula  I  now  use 
is  as  follows :— Three  drachms  of  resin  and  six  of  yellow  beeswax 
to  the  pint  of  turpentine.  Third :  unsuitable  transfer  paper.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  double  transfer  paper  (which  is  mads  by 
coating  paper  with  a  eolation  of  gelatine  and  chrome  alum)  will  not 
keep  in  its  best  condition  for  an  indefiuile  length  of  time.  Some 
that  I  had  in  use  about  twelve  moutits  ago,  and  which  annwsed 
admirably,  I  have  lately  found  moat  troublesome.  It  is  almost 
insoluble,  and  requirea  water  nearly  approaching  boiling  point  to 
bring  it  into  a  proper  atate  for  tranaferring.  Unless  the  double 
transfer  paper  ia  made  very  soft  upon  ita  surface — ao  mnch  so  aa  to 
feel  quite  slimy— the  transfer  will  not  be  auoceaafully  made.  It  may 
here  be  noticed  that  water  free  from  floating  matter  is  eeaential  to 
sucoBsa,  aa  the  enclosure  of  the  amallest  qnanti^  of  foreigu  matter 
between  the  transfer  matter  and  the  print  will,  in  five  oases  ont  of 
six,  resnit  in  a  faulty  transfer.  In  using  paper  aa  the  tempoiaiy 
support  the  chances  of  sncceas  to  the  tyro  are  greater,  as,  tfaongh  all 
the  precautions  joat  named  are  ueoeaaary,  a  httle  leaa  care  will  not 
be  productive  of  so  mnch  evil  as  in  the  uae  of  rigid  supports. 

Heferring,  now,  to  carbon  pictures  with  a  polished  snrfaoa,  I  may 
frankly  say  that  my  anooess  with  them  has  been  very  ind^ferent, 
except  with  a  modification  which  considerably  adds  to  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  the  process,  I  allude  to  coating  the  polished  glass  aur- 
face  with  collodion  before  developing  the  print.  There  is  then  no 
difBculty  whatever  in  the  transfer,  and  in  developing  the  picture 
comes  out  beautifully,  and  free  from  blisters  or  other  defeats  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  When  transferred  to  the  final  aupport  of  paper 
these  pictures  with  a  brilliant  surface  poeaeaa  much  beauty,  and  for 
amall  work  which  it  ia  not  intended  to  oolonr  they  would,  peiltapa, 
be  more  likely  to  anceeed  willi  the  public  than  any  form.    I,  how- 
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ever,  never  meet  with  theee  urboa  prints  with  a  gUssy  snr&ce 
'  either  exposed  for  tate  at  the  ahopa  or  sent  out  from  the  stadioB  of 
those  who  have  taken  np  the  autotype  prooesa.  I  also  do  not  find 
the  profeeaioiial  autotype  printera  at  all  anxione  to  reeommend  them ; 
henoe  I  oonclnde  that  even  with  aJl  their  experience  the  working  of 
f{lazed  piotnies  is  found  to  be  attended  wilh  too  many  inconTenienaes. 
This,  however,  ie  of  little  imMrt,  for  to  my  mind  the  printa  with  a 
matt  rarfiwe  have  such  an  exquisite  oharm— anoh  a  detioate  beauty 
peotiUar  to  themaelves — that  no  other  kind  of  antotype  print  can  for 
a  moment  be  ooBOpared  with  them.  I  believe  them  to  be  the  car- 
bon print  of  the  fntnre,  and  if  only  an  artiet  of  originality  and  talent 
would  spend  some  little  time  in  OTerooming  the  technics  difficulties 
connected  with  working  npon  them,  and  would  elaborate  some  new 
mode  of  oombinine  photojipiHphy  and  palntinK  in  this  oonnection,  a 
inoat  pleasing  leatut  might  be  prodaoed,  and  one  which  also  would 
pay  well. 

This  is  my  seoond  digression  from  the  professed  bounds  of  my 
subject ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  any  and  every  one  who 
will  take  my  remarks  to  heart  and  act  upon  them.  If  we  are  to  make 
a  great  future  for  our  art  we  must  neglect  no  means  of  elevating 
and  improving  tte  proeessas;  and  these  matt  autotype  prints  are, 
beyond  oompare  and  beyond  doubt,  the  most  beantifal,  the  moat 
artistio,  and  the  moat  likely  lo  find  favour  with  educated  tastes  of 
any  paper  pictures  of  their  class.  They  are  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  produce  well,  but  thiH,  I  am  convineed,  is  a  oironnutanea  that  will 
not  weigh  with  most  of  oar  high-class  artists;  I  am,  indeed,  more 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  an  inoentive. 

Passing  on  to  pietnrea  in  which  the  temporal  support  is  fiexibla, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  similai  precautions  to  those  necessary  for 
lite  rigid  support  must  he  taken ;  but  I  mar  observe  that  far  less 
trouble  is  needed,  and  fewer  failures  are  likely  to  take  place.  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  that  wax  and  turpentine  alone  are  needed 
to  prepare  the  snrfaoe  of  the  paper,  the  formnla  just  given  being 
intended  for  a  rigid  support  with  matt  surface.  Prints  intended  for 
artistic  working  upon  afterwards  may  be  transferred  from  a  flexible 
support  quite  as  well  as  from  a  rigid  one.  The  Sexible  support  is 
vserol,  too,  in  that  it  can  be  cut  into  any  shape  with  the  print  npon 
it  without  inteifering  with  the  ease  of  trausferrbg ;  and  thus  groups 
can  be  put  together,  and  figures  isolated  from  surrounding  encum- 
brances, animate  or  inanimate,  wilh  the  greatest  ease.  Under  otlier 
niroumstanoes  than  these,  however,  I  adhere  to  my  recommendation 
of  transferring  off  matt  luifaoes.  One  may  then  also  use  any 
negative,  m  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  beiog  reversed. 

Upon  opal  glass  as  a  final  support  the  best  matt  effect  is  pro- 
daoed by  the  single  transfer  process.  It  requires  oonsiderable 
practioa  in  the  double  transfer  process  npon  opal  to  enable  one  to 
bit  the  proper  strength  and  manner  of  using  the  preliminary  coating 
in  order  lo  prevent  the  reanltiiift  print  being  onvered  with  little 
reflecting  patches.  If  the  chrome  geUtme  be  not  itrong  enongh  it 
will  not  nold  the  print;  if  it  be  too  strong  these  disagreeable  spots 
will  appear  in  great  abundance. 

In  neiug  opu  glass  I  have  met  with  a  difficulty  which  I  do  not 
ever  remember  seeing  mentioned.  It  occurs  in  ail  sorts,  whether 
flashed  or  pot  metal,  patent  plate  or  crown.  I  am  alluding  to  a 
strong  discolouration,  sometimes  deep  and  sometimes  slight  yellow, 
which  generally  is  found  indicating  the  size  of  the  tissue  used  to 
.  print  the  requirod  picture,  if  Booh  tissue  be  smaller  in  size  than  the 
glass.  This  was  a  great  source  of  trouble,  many  most  beautifnt 
transparenciea  being  apoiled  by  a  hideous  biliousness  overspreading 
the  whole  picture,  which  no  washing  wonld  dean.  Ultimately  I 
fonnd  a  very  simple,  but  thoronghly  effectual,  remedy  for  it.  A 
■olution  of  nitric  add — about  one  part  to  twenty  of  water— poured 
over  the  whole  picture  will  cause  the  stain  to  disappear  in  a  most 
magical  manner  without  any  risk  of  injury. 

In  printing  on  ivory  it  may  be  desirable  to  put  a  little  weak 
alkaU  in  the  mounting  and  developing  water.  A  plain  photograph 
on  ivory  looks  very  nice — it  has  beauties  all  its  own ;  but  to  paint 
upon  a  photograph  on  ivory  seems  to  me  to  be  so  much  time  thrown 
away,  ivory  paintings  are  prized  for  the  beautiful,  lucid  trans- 
parency with  which  effects  of  flesh  can  be  rendered  npon  them ;  if 
body  colour  be  used  to  kill  the  heaviness  of  the  photograph  the 
whi^e  beauty  of  ivory  is  lost,  and  an  image  on  paper  could  be  used 
with  results  quite  equal. 

In  making  transparencies  on  olear  glass  for  the  magic  lantern,  for 
enlacing  or  any  other  purpose,  I  never  mat  with  success  till  an  old 
carbon  printer  told  me  the  plan  of  givinp  the  glass  a  preUminary 
coaling  of  an  exeaedingly  attenuated  solution  of  gelatins  and  chrome 
alum.  No  difficult  wOl  then  be  experienced ;  while  without  its  aid 
I  fomid  it  imposaiUe  to  avoid  innumerable  blisters,  and  was  generally 
unable  to  Iceep  the  print  on  the  glass  at  all  during  deTelopment 


All  antotype  prints  are  liable  to  faults  where  a  heavy  black  comes 
in  immediate  proximity  to  a  pure  white  (a  light  grey  similarly  placed 
wonld  aot  without  any  difficulty  being  experienced).  This  fact  at  once 
leads  to  the  suggestion  that  when  masking  is  required  on  a  print — 
as,  for  instance,  a  picture  which  has  to  be  painted  npon — it  must  be 
done  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  thus  producing  a  sort  oF  "  safe- 
edge"  on  a  very  small  scale,  which  is  quite  enongh  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  tearing  or  washing  up, 

I  think  I  have  exhausted  my  r^ertoire  of  hints,  and  I  hope  some  of 
them  may  be  of  assistance  to  beginnsrs  in  carbon  printing.  I  wilt  con- 
dude  with  what  I  think  ia  the  moat  valuable  hint  of  all :  —Ih  not  imti- 
tiu  your  OUR  paper,  but  pttrehatt  it  ready  untitUid.  The  difference  in 
expense  is  trifling,  but  the  results  are  marvellously  different.  The 
ready-sensitised  tissue  is  not  made  by  impregnating  the  ordinary  in- 
sensitivs  tissue  in  the  biohromate  solution,  but  it  has  the  bichromate 
incorporated  with  in  the  process  of  mana&otore.  Whether  the  latter 
cironmstanoe  accounts  for  the  vast  difilerenoe  in  results  I  cannot  say ; 
but  this  I  can  say,  that  the  sensitive  tissue  works  beantifuUy,  and  very 
different  bom  that  of  one's  own  sensitiBinir,  though  made  with  the 
utmoat  care  and  nicety.  It  is  soluble,  qaii»,  long-lEeeping,  free  from 
blisters,  and  gives  wiutes  of  far  greater  purity.  I  have  kept  this 
tissue  in  a  plain  tin  box  under  all  changes  of  weather,  inaladinc  the 
hottest,  for  as  long  as  three  weeks,  and  it  has  given  most  excellent 
results  at  that  age.  I  should  be  afraid  to  say,  indeed,  how  long  it 
wonld  not  keep. 

The  longer  sensitive  tissue  is  kept  the  more  insoluble  it  becomes, 
and  very  hot  water  is  required  to  develope  the  image.  As  a  set-off 
to  this  it  is  found  that  the  sensitiveness  increases  iu  a  much  quicker 
ratio  than  the  insolubility — so  mnoh  so  that  tissue  a  fortnight  old 
might  easily  be  three  times  more  sensitive  than  that  fresh  from  the 
manufaoturer.  G.  WiraonoH  Wxbbtxb,  F.C.S. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 
Iti  last  week's  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photookaphv 
Mr.  Sutton  completed  a  series  of  artidea  on  the  above  most  impor- 
tant subject,  ad£ng  one  more  to  the  list  of  theories  oooueeted  with 
this  question.  In  the  following  remarks  I  wish  to  indicate  a  few  of 
the  points  requiring  farther  eluoidation  ere  this  latter  theory  be 
accepted  to  the  exdosion  of  all  previous  ones. 

At  the  oommenoement  Mr.  Sutton  draws  a  line  between  the  rival 
theories  of  the  ehemioal  and  physical  action  of  light,  giving  his 
opinion  in  &vour  of  the  former.  Here  I  am  entirely  at  one  with 
him,  but  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  sub-bromide  theory, 
which,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  he  includes  under  the  latter 
head,  can  hardly  be  so  placed.  As  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
ments conducted  by  variona  persona,  it  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt 
that,  under  the  action  of  light,  bromide  of  silver  gradually  gives  up  its 
bromine;  andiftheexposnrebeaufBcientlyproloDged  sub-bromide  or 
an  analogous  salt  is  the  result  Starting  on  this  basis  previous  theory 
has  supposed  the  latent  image  to  be  formed  by  the  partial  decompo- 
sition of  the  sensilive  compound  contained  in  the  film,  the  relative 
degree  to  which  this  action  is  carried  constituting  to  a  great  extent 
the  distinction  between  the  physical  and  chemical  theories— the  former 
holding  the  silver  bromide,  siter  exposure,  to  be  in  a  state  of  atomic 
"  exdtement,"  the  normal  affinity  of  the  halogen  for  the  metal  being 
greatly  lessened  though  not  absolutely  destroved ;  whilst  the  latter 
supposes  a  distinct  evolution  of  bromine  to  take  place. 

In  opposing  this  view  of  the  question  Mr.  Sutton  adduces  several 
reasons  for  its  rejection,  the  first  tieing  the  destruction  of  the  latent 
image  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  surely  not  so  hard  of  belief,  as  Mr.  Sutton 
appears  to  Uiink,  that  so  powerful  a  reagent  as  nitric  acid  should 
destroy  the  delicate  and  invisible  impression  caused  by  a  few  seconds' 
exposure  in  the  camera,  hoieever  it  may  be  constituted.  He  then 
proceeds  to  argue  that,  from  the  change  of  colour  produced  by  a 
prolonged  action  of  light,  the  substance  cannot  possibly  be  sub- 
bromide  of  silver,  "  because  that  is  dark  grey,  and  is  not  affected  by 
nitrate  of  diver,  which  the  latent  image  is?'  This  is,  I  fear,  trenching 
npon  ground  too  purely  hypothetical  to  make  it  worthy  of  acceptance 
as  a  proof.  Granting  the  existence  of  a  dark  grey  sub-bromide,  or, 
rather,  allowing  that  to  be  ita  distinctive  colour,  is  there  any  valid 
reason  why  that  subslanoe  should  not,  onder  eertain  dreumatanees, 
be  found  of  a  different  oolour?  As  an  inatance,  I  may  note  the 
difference  in  appearance  between  ^old  in  its  most  pore  state  as  pre- 
cipitated ftom  solution  of  its  chloride  and  the  same  metal  in  its  more 
familiar  state.  To  use  Mr.  Sutton's  own  words,  "  certain  substances 
are  known  to  change  colour  without  betraying  any  chemical  change." 
Where,  then,  is  the  impossibility  of  the  formation,  under  different 
oironmatances,  of  a  substance  whose  chemical  oonpoiltlOB  bu^  ba 
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oonsUnt,  though  it  TUy  freqneotly  Id  ontwird  fbnn.  Snrel;  within 
the  boanda  of  ohemUti^  ne  haie  fu  gimter  uionMUea.  I  may  here 
remark  thkt  I  thiuk  Hr.  Sattoa  lays  mora  atreaa  than  is  avxmaij 
apon  this  matter  of  the  change  of  colour,  and  also  that  he  ie  wrong 
in  BnpposiDH  the  akj  and  hi^jheat  Ughts  at  an  exposed  film  to  be 
converted  through  their  whole  thiaknesB.  Were  each  the  case, 
deTelopment  would  be  almoBl  iaataiitaDsonH.  It  ie,  of  aaaise,  possible 
to  BO  prolong  the  espoBure  as  to  brioK  about  that  reanlt;  but  ia  a  duly- 
eiposed  film  the  change  whioh  takes  place  I  imagine  to  be  almost 
entirely  on  the  surface,  the  action  aet  up  by  the  development  of  the 
inviaible  im&ge  thna  formed  being  sufficient  to  carry  the  reduction 
throughout  the  entire  film  in  such  partioos  as  the  sky. 

I  have  attempted  la  ahnw  that  the  uoD-ehanga  of  oolonr  ia  not 
necessarily  a  proof  that  the  inTisible  image  may  not  be  formed  of 
tob-bromideofaiUeror  an  analogous  aubatance,  and  this  I  hold  even 
Bupposing  Mr.  Sutton  to  be  correct  in  his  belief  that  the  film  is 
changed  throughont.  If,  on  the  contrary,  mv  own  view  be  the 
correct  one  the  ai^ument  is  greatly  Btrengtfaened. 

Ur.  Sutton  then  prooeads  to  BUggeat  oiybromlde  of  ailver  as  the 
probable  result  of  the  light's  action  upon  the  bromide,  and  gives  the 
folloiving  formnla  as  explaining  the  reaction:  — 

"3AgBr  +  H,0  =  AgBr,  Ag,  0  +  2HBf." 
Thia  may  be  all  very  clear  in  working  Mr.  Sutton's  own  "  moist 
process ;  '  but  in  a  rfry-plate  film  whence  comeB  the  atom  of  water 
which  supplies  the  necessary  oxygen?  In  any  case,  however, 
whether  the  oxygen  be  derived  from  water  contained  in  the  film  or 
from  the  atmoephere,  a  portion  of  the  bromine  wilt  have  been  dis- 
engaged from  its  equivalent  of  silver,  remaining  in  the  former  case 
in  □ODJunctioQ  with  tlie  hydrogen  aa  hydrobromio  acid,  and  in  the 
latter  aa  ^ee  bromine..  But  even  aupposing  the  oxygen  to  be  forth- 
coming, chemically  apeaking,  it  appears  improbable  that  after  the 
expulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  bromine,  oxygen,  with  its  less  powerful 
affinity  for  silver,  should  take  its  place, 

I  must  oonfesB  to  an  entire  ignorance  on  the  snhjact  of  oxybromide 
of  silver,  but  shoold  imagine  it  "  might,"  very  probably,  "  be  of  a 
pale  yeltowiah  colour,"  and,  from  its  composition,  slionld  alao  con- 
sider Mr.  Sutton  curract  as  to  its,  at  any  rate  partial,  solubility  in 
nitrio  aoid.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  lack  of  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  valnable  though  hypothetical  subBtanoe,  and  in 
thia  connection  Mr.  Button  says  "  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
existence  of  oxybromide  of  silver.  *  *  It  is  not  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  assume  the  exislenoa  of  this  componnd  when  the 
assumption  seema  to  afford  a  due  to  the  solntiDn  of  the  problem  in 
hand,"  Ac.  Very  true ;  but  we  aliould  guard  oarefnllj  against  what 
may  appear  like  inventiog  a  substance  to  suit  a  theory. 

^^  W.  B.  BOLTOM. 

DR  VOGEL  AND  DR  MONCKHOVEN  ON   COLOURED 

FILMS  OF  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 
SiKCB  Dr.  Vc^l  poblisbed  bis  strictures  in  reply  to  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Monclchoveu,  whioh  we  published  in  our  oolnmna,  he  has  written 
to  hia  friend  and  aent  bim  specimens  of  the  actual  results  obtained. 
These  appear  to  have  had  some  considerable  effect  upon  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven,  for  he  now  comes  forward,  in  a  return  letter,  with  considerable 
modifioations  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  that  paper,  and,  if 
not  yet  quite  able  to  agree  with  Dr.  Vogel's  doctrine,  he  nevertheleBS 
thinks  there  ie  sometliing  in  it. 

It  must  be  rec<^niaed,  ha  says,  that  it  only  takes  a  few  seconds  to 
obtain  an  image  of  the  solar  spectrum  on  oromide  of  silver,  even 
with  a  sUt  tan  times  as  small  as  that  used  by  Dr.  Vogel.  There  is, 
therefore,  he  thinks,  a  double  action  manifest  in  the  plates  of  his 
eoUaboratevT,  and  he  ia  aatonished  that  so  aente  a  mind  as  his  baa 
not  diacovered  the  fact  In  Dr.  Monckhoven's  opinion  the  light  of 
the  apectrom  take*  probably  shorter  time  Uian  a  second  in  which  to 
impress  the  image  on  the  bromide  plate  from  violet  to  blue  green. 
After  that,  at  the  dose  of  a  mven  number  of  aeoonda,  the  plate 
becomes  affaoted  by  the  diffused  Ught  whioh,  escaping  from  the  priam, 
covers  the  whole  field  of  illumination.  The  yellow  and  red  rays  of 
the  priam  then  act  as  coutinuators.  and  here  Dr,  Monckhoven  thinks 
the  coloured  films  play  an  important  part.  The  discovery  of  Dr, 
Voffel  ia  in  this  r^ard,  in  hia  esteem,  a  real  one.  The  colouring 
matter  quickens  the  action  of  thia  after-glow,  so  to  say,  and  he  is 
wilting  to  do  all  he  eao  to  help  that  gentleman  to  work  out  important 
results  from  his  discovery. 

Baoh  ia,  in  aubstanoe,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven's  new  opinion,  but  it 
ia  by  no  means  Batisfying  to  Dr.  Vogel,  conoeaaiou  though  it  be ;  for, 
in  tiie  first  place,  he  ttiinka  that  the  distinction  which  is  drawn  by 
his  friend  between  exciting  or  starting  and  continuing  rays  ia  one 
that  will  not  hold  good.    The  fallacy  of  such  a  notion  he  has,  in  fact. 


long  8^  exposed.  All  rays  an  chemically  sensitiTa  if  the  propar 
oonditions  be  observed.  While,  therefore,  glad  to  SM  that  Dr- 
Monckhoven  doea  recognise  that  colour  plays  an  important  toU  in 
determining  the  aotion  of  the  red  and  yellowa  rays  on  •  bromiaad 
film,  he  cannot  accept  the  theory  offered  to  him  at  all.  Baoqnarel'a 
theory,  which  it  ia,  ia  in  his  opinion  of  no  value.  Beoqnarel  OMervwl 
ttiat  when  chloride  of  silver  or  bromide  waa  exposed  for  a  ehori  tima 
to  the  dajtiglit  it  was  than  senaitive  (or  yellow  i«ja.  which  vptt- 
rently  had  uo  power  over  it  before,  and  henoa  he  called  tlieaa  Uuer 
the  "  con  tinning  rays."  But  the  phenomenon  ia  aiueeptibla  ofqnite 
another  explanation.  Through  tha  feabla  action  of  diffoaed  fight 
ctitorine  is  formed,  which  is  sensitive  to  the  vellow  rays,  and  wfauli 
it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  to  find  strongly  acted  upon.  Bat  if 
the  ohlorinetM  made  pure,  and  exposed  firomthefiistwithoatpreviona 
lighting  in  diffused  liglit  to  the  yellow  rays,  it  will  do  just  tha  nuna- 
If  the  theory  of  Dr,  Monckhoven  be  right  in  r^ard  to  these  plates, 
moreover,  how  happens  it  that  with  an  increase  of  the  aanaitiveneas 
of  the  yellow  and  red  rays  ia  ncoompanied  a  diminution  of  that  ot 
the  others?  Continuing  action  of  tha  light  would  not  aeeonnt  few 
that.  Platea  so  coloured  and  expoaed  a  short  tima  show  imagsa  of 
the  red  and  yellow,  bnt  not  a  traoe  of  the  bine,  whan  Uia  imag«  ia 
formed  of  chloride  of  silver  and  oolonred  with  naphthaline  red ;  and 
in  this  ease,  were  tha  chlorine  oolonr  given  time,  the  r«d  raya  wonld 
here  be  the  exciting  agents  and  the  Uae  the  oontiiiuing. 

Dr.  Vogel  ia  probably  right  in  his  orittctsm  ao  far  as  hia  temfrit* 
is  concerned,  and  to  us  it  looks  mach  as  if  both  of  them  were  a  UUla 
at  sea.  Dr.  Vogel,  for  instanoe,  has  neglected  to  take  ec^nisanca  of 
the  poBsiblfl  danger  which  his  red-coloured  film  is  under  of  beioR 
made  insensitive  to  the  blue  rays  simply  l>eoanse  they  oannot  gat  at 
it  to  exalte  it.  When  he  manages  to  take  a,  plate  ahowing  tha 
action  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  and  not  of  the  bine  >s  violet,  in 
the  apace  of  balf-a-second  or  so,  and  not  in  the  space  of  tima 
which  ordinary  photograpliic  experieuoe  tells  na  would  be  qnita  long 
enough  to  enable  one  to  get  the  image  of  a  brilliant  ted  olfjeet  is 
any  case,  we  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  his  theory  doe*  oiHalain  a 
basis  of  novel  fact.  In  the  meantime  there  ia  a  strong  enqiioian  in 
OUT  mind  the  other  way.  Dr.  Vogel  seema  to  na  to  have  beooraa  in 
a  sense  colour-blind  over  this  matter,  and  therefore  to  have  giievonal  J 
misread  the  simplest  facts. 


BELFAST  MEETING,  1874. 

To  a  large  number  of  the  inbabitanta  of  England  Ireland  ■■  oaoxa 
thorouoh^a  Inrawteo^nita  than  efen  the  European  eontinant;  uid 
this  being  the  case  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  dorine  tba 
past  and  present  week  has  had  a  beneficial  tendency,  not  menly  in 
making  the  visitors  aoqnaintad  in  aome  small  degree  with  a  oooDtry  of 
much  beauty  and  interest,  bnt  through  aoch  paaaiog  and  almost  onmoiy 
acquaintance  to  sow  seeds  tending  to  gamibiate  into  a  oloaarintimaey 
with  the  Green  Isle ;  for  we  have  heard  aevaral  memben  of  the  Aaao- 
expreaa  their  determination  to  retam  and  pay  a  BBOODd  viait  of 


longer  duralioo,  accompanied  by  other  members  of  their  hi 
There  are  in  Ireland  features  of  exoeptionsl  beauty ;  and  it  is  a  aonzaa 
of  wonder  that  the  annual  tide  of  tourists  which  aets  in  towarda 
Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  distriota  oannot  ba  diverted  towarda  tha 
"  emarald  isle,"  Pending  the  advent  lA  the  fMhion  fbr  traval  in  tha 
sister  country  similar  to  that  wUoh  prompts  the  laato  for  tha 
Trosaacbs  and  far  northern  distriota  of  Scotland,  wo  fsel  assnnd  that 
the  recent  visit  of  the  British  Association  will  greatly  oondnea  towaida 
considerably  adding  to  the  small  fund  of  Imowledga  hitherto  PO*- 
sessed  in  England  with  regard  to  the  beauties  of  the  kingdom  alliaal 
to  Great  Britain  by,  at  least,  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship. 

To  the  photographer  Ireland  is  replete  with  "  subjects."  The  viaw 
presented  to  those  posaeaaing  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  in  vtnti^ 
Ireland  for  the  first  time  viA  Holyhead  and  Greanoie  waa  WMy 
charming.  White  the  boat  was  as  yet  distant  two  or  three  milaa 
from  ita  destination  the  mountains  of  the  Countf  Down,  with  tbair 
fantastic  outlines,  were  seen  atretohing  along  the  ooaat  <»  tba  right, 
approaching  the  shore  by  a  gentle  slopa  studded  with  pnt^ 
reaidencea  radiant  in  their  coats  of  white,  which  were  "  reawTad 
by  the  toleacope  into  small  farms,  the  dimensiona  of  which  aonraMl 
greatly  inferior  to  those  we  are  familiar  with  in  England. 

Nearing  Greenore,  we  entor  an  arm  tA  the  aea,  and  meat  with 
slioala  of  fiahing-boats.  After  passing  what  aeeaia  a  mined  eaafie^ 
and  scenes  of  inexpressible  lorelineSB,  lighted  np  by  the  brij^t 
marning  suu,  and  nut  a  breath  of  wind  to  ruffle  tha  water,  wa 
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twaataaHy  disembvk  and  antei  a  tmin  wftiting  to  start  for  Belbst, 
irbfoh  it  about  for^  miles  distant,  and  the  routo  to  whioli  lies  thiongli 
an  ondnlatinK  oonntrj,  thioklf  dotted  over  with  tinj'  whitenoslied 
hrmliouBcs  and  little  farms,  sunilai  to  those  which  arrested  the  eje 
whan  nearing  the  land. 

Balbst,  the  plaoa  of  meetinK  of  the  British  Association,  may,  with 
too  mQcii  truth,  be  said  to  be  the  only  mannfaetnnng  town  in  Ireland. 
It  is  {he  great  centre  of  the  linen  trade,  and  at  every  tnm  one  meets 
with  evidences  of  its  oommeroial  prosperity.  Bnt  at  tlte  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  "  Parliament  of  Science  "  a  dark  cload  was  hanging 
over  it.  One  of  those  great  "  strikes"  to  whioli  our  maoufaotnriDg 
districts  are  snsosptibla  nad,  unhappily,  settled  down  upon  Belfast, 
and  which  apparently  could  not  be  removed,  despito  the  efforts  of  both 
employers  and  smnloyad ;  oonseqDently  dnriiig  the  Association  week 
the  nnmeroOB  mills  whish  Mnse  the  ontskitta  of  BeUaat  lay  idle, 
and  thousands  of  nnemployed  nutory  opeiativee  were  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  town  waiting  auxionaly  the  efforts  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  trying  to  effect  an  arrangement  acoeptable  to  both  parties. 
Topographically,  Belfast  possesses  fine  streets  and  aqnares,  large 
warehouses,  slupbuilding  yards  and  sheds,  and  altogether  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a  substantial,  thriving,  and  well-to-do  city. 
Although  Uie  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  Irish  it  hts,  undoubtedly, 
received  a  large  aooeas  of  population  from  England  and  Scotland — 
gome  say  to  the  extent  of  &^  per  cent.;  and  bom  this  oaose^robably, 
arises  the  fact  that,  asrespeetaieligioDS  denominations,  the  Protestant 
population  is  grsatly  In  azosBS  of  the  Boman  Catholic.  Ajnong  the 
lower  olasses  a  feeling  of  rdj^ns  parWnirit  runs  very  high,  and  it  was 
during  the  week  of  ue  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Brighton, 
two  ysars  ago,  that  the  newsp^n  were  teeming  with  the  jarful 
par^  riots  mich  look  place  in  BeUast,  in  which  whole  streets  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  siege.  Almost  surrounded  bv  billi,  the  atmosphere 
is  BO  mild  and  genial  that  many  invaUds  seeK  it  in  preference  even 
to  the  most  favoured  spots  in  Devonshire.  We  Iiave  said  that 
Belfsst  is  the  seat  of  the  linen  trade.  That  the  busineHS  done  must 
be  indeed  very  great  may  be  ascertained  from  ths  numerous  mills, 
o&e  of  which,  it  is  said,  employs,  directly  and  indirectly,  twenty-five 
thousand  persons,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  is  spent  in  the  ornamental  wrappers 
in  wbieh  Imen  goods  are  packed  to  be  sent  abroad. 

8odi  was  the  town  in  which  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  its  recent  meating,  under  the  preaidenoy 
of  Professor  Tyndall,  the  |>opular  lecturer  of  Uie  Royal  Institntion. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  the  number  of  members  and  asso- 
ciates present  being  veiy  close  upon  SOOO.  Queen's  College,  a 
large  and  commodious  building  on  the  southern  outsldrts,  famished 
a  convenient  home  for  most  of  the  sections  of  the  Association,  as  well 
as  a  reoeption  room  not  in  any  teepect  inferior  to  those  provided  on 
snob  occasions  in  other  places. 

From  Uie  well-known  skill  and  ability  of  Professor  Tyndall  in 
trsating  of  snbjects  connected  with  light  and  its  several  components. 
we  had  fully  calculated  that  his  opening  address  would  have  been 
strongly  impregnated  with  topics  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  photo- 
grapher ;  but  in  this  we  were  greatly  disappointed,  for  that  subject 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  ignored. 

In  the  course  of  the  opening  address  of  Uajor  Wilson,  RE., 
President  of  the  Geographical  Section,  on  Thursday  that  gentle- 
man spoke  of  contributions  to  geographioal  science  originating 
in  topoffiaphioal  surveys.  "  Ths  progress  of  European  surreys,  and 
sspecially  of  our  own,"  be  said,  "nas  been  marked  by  many  results 
which  have  indirectly  influenced  the  advancement  of  geographioal 
seienoe,  such  as  the  improvements  in  instmments  made  during 
the  prMFSss  of  the  triansuIatioD,  the  introduction  of  the  Dmmmond 
light,  Colby's  compensating  bars,  &c. ;  the  connection  of  the  English 
and  continental  systems  of  Uiangnlation ;  the  pendulum  observations 
at  various  places;  the  measurement  of  arcs  of  the  meridian;  the 
comparison  of  ths  standards  of  length  of  foreign  countries — of  India, 
Australia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— with  our  standard'yard,  which 
has  recently  been  completed  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  South- 
ampton. In  the  same  oategory  may  be  placed  the  improvements  In  the 
art  of  map-sngraving ;  in  the  application  of  chrcinoUthography  to  the 
Moduotioa  ^  maps,  as  examplined  in  the  Dutch  process  of  Colonel 
Bessier  and  the  Belgiaii  maps ;  and  the  employmsnt  of  electrotyping 
to  obtain  doplieates  of  the  original  plates.  The  method  of  copying 
maps  by  [jiotography,  witJiont  any  error  in  scale  or  any  distortion 
that  can  be  detected  by  the  most  rigid  examination,  was  first 

Keved  to  be  practicable,  and  was  adopted  in  ths  Ordnance  Survey 
apartment  bi  1BS4,  by  Major-Genenl  Sit  Henry  Jsmea,  for  ths 
purpose  of  &cilitating  Uie  publication  of  the  Government  maps  of 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  various  scales.  Since  that  date 
the  necessity  of  rapidly  producing,  multiplying,   enlarging,  and 
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reducing  maps  has  tended  towards  Uie  developmeat  of  the  varioni 
photographic  processes  which  have  been  brought  to  such  a  high 
state  of  perbMion.  During  the  last  five  years  photographic  nega- 
tives on  glass  covering  an  area  of  10,071  sauara  feet  were  produced 
at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  for  man-making  purposes  alone,  and 
firom  these  n^^tivas  21, TOO  sqnsrs  leet  of  silver  prints  were  pre- 
pared and  used  in  the  varions  stages  of  the  Survey.  An  area  of 
eC9  square  feet  of  tlie  negatives  was  also  used  in  producing  1!I,C06 
maps  on  various  scales  by  the  photozinoMrrapIiia  process,  which  was 
also  introduced  by  Major-Qeneral  Sir  Henry  James.  It  was  by 
similar  processes  that  the  Germans  were  enabled  to  provide  the 
enormous  number  of  copies  of  the  various  sheets  of  the  map  of 
France  required  during  liie  war  of  lBTO-1.  Any  comparison  of  the 
mai«  of  varions  countries  would  necessarily  occupy  much  time,  bo 
I  will  only  add  that  as  specimens  of  engraving  the  sheets  of  our 
one-inch  map  are  unrivallM,  and  that  no  foreign  maps  can  compare 
for  aoouraoy  of  detail  and  beauty  of  execution  with  the  sheets  <rf 
our  aiz-inch  survey.  Our  great  national  Survey  is  the  most  maths- 
maticaltj  accurate  in  Europe,  and  it  speaks  much  for  the  ability  of 
the  officers  who  havs  brought  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection 
that  from  the  very  first  they  recognised  the  necessity  of  extreme 
Bcientifio  aoouraoy  in  their  work,  and  that  they  have  never  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  position  they  have  taken  up  with  regard  to  the 
many  queetioDS  of  detail  which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time." 

Among  those  who  were  present  whose  names  are  more  or  less 
known  to  our  readers  ae  interested  in  or  connected  with  phologruiliy 
were  Dr.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  Gapttdn  Abney,  Messrs.  Le  Neve 
Foster,  James  Glaisher,  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  A.  Henderson, 
of  Montreal,  Howard  Orubb,  J.  T.  Taylor,  R.  C.  Johnson,  Lewis 
Hughes,  Henry  Oreenwood,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Samuel  Guppy,  and 

At  a  general  meeting  on  Monday  last  it  was  decided  that  the 
next  meeting  should  bo  neld  in  Bristol,  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  ISTS, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  C,E..  and  it  was 
further  decided  that  Uie  meeting  for  1810  should  be  held  at  Glasgow. 

Ae  in  former  years  we  now  present  such  papers  bearing  upon 
photography  as  were  read. 

SECTION  A. 
ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TRANSIT  OF 

VENUS. 
By  Capt.  Abxbv,  E.E.,  F.B.A.S.,  F.C.S. 
Ab  is  doubtless  well  known  to  all,  there  will  be  an  application  of  pho- 
tography to  register  the  passage  of  Venns  acrois  the  sun's  disc,  and  it 
may  not  be  anum  to  give  an  outline  of  the  proceues  that  will  be 
adopted. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Astronomer-Royal  that  at  each  pho- 
tographic station  a  photograph  shall  be  taken  every  ten  minutes  during 
the  tnuuit,  and  it  baa  been  a  matter  of  considerable  labour  to  work  out 
a  proceu  that  will  admit  of  such  a  laroe  number  of  negatives  being 
taken  in  a  hot  climate.  In  Kergnelin's  Land  it  would  be  perfectly 
feasible  to  adopt  the  ordinary  wet  process,  the  low  temperature  admit- 
ting of  it;  but  in  a  tempersturo  of  90°  Fah.  the  evaporation  of  the 
volatile  constituents  of  the  collodion  would  render  such  a  process  ianp- 

tlicable,  as  all  prHitii:al  photographers  will  admit.  In  India,  when  I 
ave  worked  extensively,  coatmg  two  or  three  plates  in  summer  iir  a 
large-sized  tent  has  soinetimea  proved  injurions.  With  such  experience 
I  venture  to  tfaink  that  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  trusted  to 
the  wet  method  for  four  hours,  unless  the  conditions  otjwrsonwi  of  Uie 
parties  was  considerably  altered.  3ir  Q.  Airey,  after  much  anzions 
d^beration,  and  with  the  advice  (and  that  not  hastily  formed  by  any 
means)  of  Mr.  IVaiTen  De  U  Rue,  determined  to  adopt  a  dryprooen,  )f 
practicable.  After  considerable  experiment,  conducted  at  Chatham,  it 
waa  det^mined  to  adopt  a  collodio-albnmen  dry  process,  using  a  bighly- 
bromised  collodion  and  strong  alkaline  development. 

There  were  several  advant^as  in  this— First,  at  the  critical  time  the 
photographers  wonld  have  nothing  to  distract  tbeir  attention  excepting 
placing  the  dry  plates  in  the  sHde  and  developing  ever^  twelfth  plate 
exposed  in  order  to  regulate  the  expoonre  ;  second,  the  irradiation  was 
much  dimioished  by  the  use  of  albumen — a  point  of  no  small  importance 
when  measurements  have  to  be  taken ;  third,  the  shrinkage  of  the  film 
is  reduced  to  zero  when  the  plates  are  properly  prepared. 

In  renrd  to  the  first  advantage  claimed,  it  will  be  apparent  that  plates 
prepared  at  leiinre  will  be  anperior  to  those  prepared  m  the  hurry  of  the 
moment,  as  would  be  the  case  with  wet  plates.  The  chanoes  of  stains 
and  spots  are  diminished  tenfold,  and  one  may  expect  a  much  cleaner 
picture. 

The  true  explanation  of  irradiatimt  has  been  argued  of  late  in  Naturt, 
and  perhqiB  I  ma;  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  an  instant  on  that  point. 
Irradiation  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  vii.,  that  occurring  from  re- 
flection from  the  back  <^  the  plate,  and  that  occurring  from  reflection 
from  the  particles  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver  in  the  oollodion  film. 
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The  fint  reqnirea  i)'>  explanation.  It  a  film  be  saffioiently  dsnie  and  of 
BDoh  a  colonr  aa  will  cut  off  the  moat;  aotinic  rays  of  the  B[»ectrilin  no 
irradiation  on  that  account  need  be  anttdpatad.  Iodide  of  silver  fnllili 
this  condition  muoh  more  fnlly  than  doM  bromide  of  tilver,  the  former 
approaohing  to  a  yellow  colonr,  whibt  the  latter  ii  Blmo«t  white.  A  thin 
layer  of  iodide  ia  mnoh  more  efficient  in  onttin^  off  the  blue  end  of  the 
■peotmm  than  ia  the  bromide ;  bence,  if  irradiation  through  reflection 
from  the  back  of  the  plate  ia  to  he  overcome,  it  is  wiae  to  uae  a  oertain 
proportiou  of  iodide  in  the  collodiou.  Practically  I  have  fonnd  that  in 
the  diy  proceaa  nnder  consideration  three  jmU  of  iodide  and  two  of 
bromide  give  the  beat  resalte  without  deminiBhing  the  senaitivuieu  of 
the  fllm. 

The  second  canae  of  irradiation,  viz. ,  reflection  from  the  particles  of 
bromide  and  iodide,  ia  not  bard  to  explain.  When  a  colloid  body,  such 
aa  gelatine  or  albumen,  is  brought  m  contact  with  a  soluble  salt  of 
silver,  the  resnlting  compound  ia  fonnd  to  be  one  which  ia  singalarly 
free  from  this  defect.  If  a  ray  of  light  bo  allowed  to  tall  at  a  right 
angle  upon  a  very  thin  cell  containing  an  smuUion  of  bromide  of  silver, 
the  cell  having  worked-glasa  sides  and  ends,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ray  of  light  wm  be  scattered  considerably,  apparently  in  a  logarithmic 
curve ;  tne  surface  neareet  the  source  of  light  will  not  be  afiected,  bat 
it  will  spread  from  that  aorface  towards  the  other,  a  physical  line  of 
light  becoming  an  area.  I^  however,  a  colloidal  salt  of  silver  be  intro- 
duced it  will  be  fonnd  that  this  area  is  muoh  diminished,  and  for  small 
ilistuicee  becomes  inappreciable.  In  connection  with  this  I  may  men- 
tion that  bromide  plates,  even  when  backed  with  a  uon-aotinic  backing 
in  optical  contact  with  the  plate,  will  give  irradiation  with  alkaline 
development,  while  with  acid  development  the  irradiation  will  dis- 
appear. The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  alkaline  developer 
reduces  the  silver  tn  >itu;  the  add  developer  deposits  silver  on  the 
surface  and  where  there  ia  most  attractive  force.  In  the  former  ease 
the  dispersed  light  acting  on  the  interior  of  the  silver  causes  the 
necessary  change  in  the  bromide  of  ailver,  and  eOects  redaction. 
Daguerreotype  plates  are  not  free  from  irradiation,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, althongl^  owing  to  tiie  extraordinary  thinness  of  the  iodide  of 
ailver,  but  litue  effect  can  he  traced  unless  a  very  prolonged  exposure 
be  given. 

In  the  dry  process  selected  for  the  transit  of  Venus  it  has,  then,  been 
thoufht  desirable  to  have  a  rather  dense  film  contaiuiug  a  proportion  of 
iadi&  of  silver,  and  a  colloid  body — albumen — as  preservative.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  diffwent  pyroiylines  more  or  leas  affect 
irrsdiatioD,  aud  I  have  altered  the  coastitntiou  of  the  pyroxyliae  in  the 
collodion  we  shall  use  by  adding  certain  proportions  of  water.  This 
materially  aids  the  annihilation  of  irradiation  from  these  plates. 

For  registering  the  time  of  external  and  internal  contact  of  the  planet 
with  the  snn's  disc  the  method  known  as  "Janssen's"  has  been 
adopted,  viz.,  causiDf|  a  fresh  portion  of  a  plate  to  be  eipoaed  every 
second  daring  the  critioal  time  to  the  sun'a  limb  at  that  ptu^  where  the 
contact  will  take  plaoe.  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  De  le  Rue  have  both 
devised  a  slide  for  this  purpose.  The  English  parties  use  that  designed 
by  tbe  former,  whilst  Colonel  Tennant  will  uae  that  by  the  latter. 

Shrinkage  in  the  film  has  been  oarefally  looked  for  bv  Dr.  Vogel,  of 
Berlin,  and  also  in  this  country  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  and  myself. 
Photographing  a  grating  of  two  hundred  lines  to  the  in<di,  by  contact 
printing,  and  measuring  the  results,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
Alteration  in  the  distMices  of  the  lines  at  any  part  of  the  film ;  hence  I 
feel  otmfident  that  any  shrinkage  that  can  take  place  will  be  so  small  as 
to  be  n^gible.  The  Russian  parties  are,  I  nelieve,  going  to  use  a 
grating  material  of  orosa  wires.  If  shrinkage  did  oocur  this  would  be 
neoessary,  bat  it  seems  almost  useless — in  fact,  hurtful,  when  there  will 
be  none.  There  most  be  a  certain  error  introduced  dae  to  the  grating 
itself.  The  method  of  finding  the  angle  of  position  of  the  wires  will  be 
determined  phot[^;i«phically.  '  Two  pictures  of  the  son  will  be  taken 
at  an  interval  of  one  minut«  on  the  same  plate.  The  line  joinina  the 
intenection  of  the  sun's  images  will  give  the  angle  of  position  ol  the 
wires  when  measured  by  the  micrometer. 

At  each  station  the  photographic  party  will  consist  of  one  officer  and 
three  sappers,  all  of  whom  nave  been  trained  in  the  nse  of  the  pbato- 
heliograph  and  the  process  employed.  A  drill  for  each  operation  has 
been  devised,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  dangers  of  excitement  during 
the  critioal  time  have  been  overoomebythis  arrangmeent.  FriicticeoQ  a 
mook  transit  has  ensured  a.  thorough  knowledge  of  each  phase  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  I  apprehend  that  discipline,  combined  with  a  trust  in 
their  snperiors,  will  have  annihilated  one  source  of  failure. 

Mr.  Qliishbr  could  not  forbear  remarking  how  much  tbe  parties 
owed  to  Captain  Abney,  whose  process  it  was  that  was  in  effect  adopted, 
and  who  had  trained  the  different  officers  who  would  have  charge  of  the 
photographing  at  the  different  stations.  Till  Captain  Abney  gave  his 
Msistanoe  nouitog  aatiafaotory  had  been  done. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CONITECTION  WITH  ASTRONOMY. 

Bv  CoLOSEL  Stuart  Wostle^. 

HAVTim  been  asked  by  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  some  information  in 

.  ooiuwetio&  with  pbotogn^liia  prooeatM  with  k  view  to  their  being 


used  for  the  transit  of  Venae,  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  di8> 
cnssion  of  the  various  processea  with  my  friend  Captain  Almey,  who 
has  been  in  oharge  of  the  transit  photographic  work,  I  made  at  vaiions 
times  during  the  past  summer  a  number  of  experiments  in  aidai 
photography,  the  result  of  which  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  future 
workers  m  this  branch  of  science. 

Taking  the  ordinary  commercial  ooUodions  manufactured  for  photo- 
gr^hic  processes  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  getting 
accurate  micrometrical  measurements,  in  consequence  of  the  varying 
amount  of  amtraction  and  expansion  possessed  by  the  collodion  film  in 
its  wet  and  dry  states.  To  counteract  this  difficulty  it  ia  neoeaaaiy  to 
make  the  pyroxyline  with  the  maximum  of  water  added  to  the  aoda, 
which  they  will  bear  without  dissolving  the  cotton  when  immened 
therein ;  and  it  is  also  desirable  to  reduce  considerably  the  proportion  of 
nitric  acid  to  sulphuric,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  filni  which  aball 
neither  contract  or  expand  when  either  wet  or  dry.  By  nainc  anoh  a 
pyroxyline  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  film  on  which  Om  moat 
delicate  micrometrical  measurements  can  be  registered  with  abaolnta 
perfection. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  astronomical 
photography  is  the  radiation  and  halation  produued  where  the  bri^t 
and  dark  pula  of  the  picture  meet.  This  appears  to  proceed  from  two 
different  causes — one,  which  we  may  call  "halation,"  being  tbe  reflection 
of  ligbt  back  from  the  glass  which  supports  the  film  into  tiie  film  itself ; 
and  the  other,  which  Twill  call  "  radistioii,"  and  which  ^>pearB  to  be 
an  action  in  the  sensitive  molecules  of  the  film  itself,  and  occurring  no 
matter  on  what  support  the  film  may  be  laid.  Halation  from  the  Urst 
of  these  two  caosea  oan  be  prevented  in  two  ways— one  method  being 
to  place  a  dark  pigment  on  the  back  of  the  glass  plate,  and  in  optical 
contact  therewith;  and  the  other,  and  far  pnferable  one,  tostuaordya 
the  film  itself  with  aach  an  amount  of  oranse  or  red  colour  aa  shall 
stop  the  rays  of  light  from  getting  down  to  the  glass  and  being  thence 
reflected. 

But  the  radiation  which  takes  place  in  the  film  itself  is  macb  mrae 
difficult  to  subdue,  cannot  be  subdued  by  mechsnical  meana,  and  can 
only  be  subdued  by  the  use  of  certain  chemicals  in  the  film,  differing 
somewhat  from  those  in  use  in  the  ordinary  photographic  processea. 

Before  pointing  out  what  I  oansider  tbe  best  means  of  avoiding 
this  injurious  bastion  I  will  point  out  what  I  consider  it  to  be,  and 
why  I  consider  it  to  be  so.  I  think  the  radiation  in  pbotographic  tilms, 
which  is  so  unpleasantly  apparent  when  a  bright  object  is  photogn^bed 
in  dose  proximity  to  a  dark  one,  is  due  to  what  I  may  call  a  ' '  creepug" 
of  the  saperabundant  light,  whiob  has  done  its  work  on  the  bright 
object,  over  and  into  the  darker  portions  of  tbe  picture.  To  illustrate 
this  argument  tbe  ftrilowing  fact  in  connection  with  dry  -  plate  i^te- 
graphy  should  be  borne  in  mind: — If  a  landscape  photofcrann  oon- 
sisting  of  trees  and  sky  be  taken  in  a  bright  aud  actinio  light,  and 
when  a  short  exposure  is,  therefore,  only  necessaiy,  tliere  will  be 
on  a  rapid  dry  plate  bnt  little  radiation ;  but  if  the  same  view 
be  taken  in  a  dull  light,  and  when  the  actinism  ia  infinitely  less; 
the  longer  exposure  required  will  certainly  produoe  a  great  amoant 
of  radiation  from  the  sky  over  the  trees ;  now  the  aky,  evan  in  a 
dull  light,  would  be  impressed  on  the  film  tolerably  rapidly,  Mtd 
the  necessity  for  the  long  exposnre  is  in  order  to  get  the  detail  is 
the  darker  parts  ot  the  picture,  and  the  radiation  is  thni  produced  by 
the  creeping  of  the  superabundance  of  light  that  has  already  finished 
its  work  on  the  sky  over  the  dark  parts  of  tbe  picture,  which  reqnin 
the  prolonged  exposure.  That  this  "creeping  of  the  light"  does  take 
place,  tbe  foltowmg  experiment  will,  I  think,  show  with  certainty  : — 

In  order  to  find  out  which  of  the  salts  of  silver  were  least  liable  to 
give  this  radiation  I  have  experimented  with  a  very  large  number  of 
them,  to  which  I  will  presently  allude ;  and  the  following  singular  fact 
was  discovered  by  me  in  connection  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  which 
salt  has  much  more  tendency  to  give  radiation  than  any  other  Uiat  1 
have  experimented  with  : — I  had  found  that  a  sensitive  film  which  con- 
tained a  chloride  was  always  possessed  of  less  satiafactoiy  keeping 
qualities  than  one  from  which  chloride  was  absent;  and  in  oonrsa  of 
some  experiments  on  the  various  keeping  qualities  of  plates  between 
exposure  and  development  I  came  across  uie  following  singular  fact: — 
A  dry  film  containing  a  considerable  qoantity  of  tmloride  was  alter 
exposure  out  in  half — one  half  developed  immediately,  and  the  other 
half  put  away  in  the  dark  for  for^-eigbt  hours.  It  waa  found  that  on 
the  half  of  the  plate  that  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  for  forty-eight  hoan 
the  "blurring,'^'  as  it  ia  called  by  photographers,  was  conaidetBhly 
greater  than  on  the  half  plate  that  was  developed  at  once ;  and  <Hi 
repeating  the  experiment  several  times  I  waa  enabled  to  convince  myaelf 
that  tbe  action  of  radiation,  or  what  I  have  called  the  "crveping  ot 
lif^t,"  on  to  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture  continues  after  the  film  has 
been  removed  from  the  action  of  the  light,  and  after  it  has  been  iNit 
away  in  the  dark.  I  have  noticed  this  with  chloride  of  silver  only,  bat 
'  was  thus  led  to  investigate  tbe  behaviour  of  other  aalta  tA  silver  in 
inuection  with  this  radiation  of  light. 

No  photogrBphic  process  gives  such  good  and  tnDid.  dry  jplates  as  the 

le  in  whi^  an  emulsion  is  made  of  bromide  of  ailver  formed  in  th* 

presence  c^  a  large  excess  of  the  nitrate  of  the  metal ;  but  idwn  we  ose 

the  bromide  alone  it  ia  unfortunately  strongly  addicted  to  the  btntring 

before  spoken  of.    We  can,  however,  entirely  counteract  thia  WtAmey 


Aognat  ae,  ISU] 
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by  the  nM  of  dUwt  uJtl  of  (Uver.  I  will  Dot  tkke  up  your  time  by 
going  into  very  muinte  d«t*il«  on  this  point,  bnt  will  merelT  uv  that  I 
bare  fonnd  that  the  addition  either  of  the  nuklate,  raodaate,  naoride, 
or  iodide  of  lilTer  to  the  bromide  will,  if  osed  in  the  propei  pro- 
portion, give  ft  Mniitive  film  from  which  radiAtion  shall  be  entirely 
ftbeeut,  and  that  their  (oitability  to  the  pntpoae  ia  fonnd  in  the  order 
in  which  I  hare  wiitten  theii  namea;  and  with  a  film  cantaining  a 
Ittrge  proportion  of  malate  of  lilver  I  have  been  enabled  to  take  anb- 
JeolB  which  it  wonld  be  impoMible  to  take  by  any  other  method,  owing 
to  their  etrong  contraats  of  black  and  whito.  It  ahoold  alao  be 
noticed  that  tneae  aalta  have  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  colour  of  the 
finished  negative — the  malate  giving  a  golden  brown,  the  luccinate  a 
zed  brown,  the  fiuoride  a  Dink,  and  the  iodide  ft  delicate  green.  It  ia 
alio  a  great  preventive  of  rad^don  to  add  nitroto  oE  uranium  to  the 
emoluaD,  and  whatever  other  salts  are  used  this  should  never  be 
omitted.  I  may  also  mention  here  that  I  have  fonnd  these  various  salta 
to  act  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  connection  with  the  oolonra  of  the 
apectrum,  and  to  give  peooliar  reiulto  in  oonneotiou  with  some  of  the 
mors  difficult  lines  thereof. 

There  is  one  final  point  as  to  the  obtaining  of  good  satronomical 

Shotc^afihs.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  easentiS  that  they  ehonld  be 
eveloped,  by  the  strong  alkaline  ^ethod  ot  development,  which  wm 
introduced  by  myself  in  the  conne  of  last  year.  It  is  impossible  with 
the  old  method  of  development  to  obtain  results  in  any  way  aa  satis- 
factory M  those  obtained  by  my  new  method.  Not  only  is  there  a  veiy 
great  increase  of  seoutiveneu  obtained,  bnt  the  development  u 
tmnsnally  certain  and  rapid,  and  where  the  son  has  to  be  photographed 
it  ha«  a  peculiar  effect  in  giving  the  enter  limb  clear  and  aharp. 
Captidn  Ani^  has,  aftw  many  enieriniaDts,  decided  on  naing  my 
method  of  development  for  the  &y  plate*  naed  at  the  transit  ot  Venue ; 
the  foimnla  being  a  saturated  BolutioQ  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with 
•nffloieDt  pyrogallic  acid,  and  bromide  of  potaaedam  if  required. 

No  discunion  followed  the  reading  ot  this  paper. 
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Rue,  who  had  had  much  to  do  with  the  oonstmctioa  of  the 
reflector  of  the  Melbourne  teleooope,  with  which  the  picture  was  taicen. 
Although  the  great  telescope  at  Melbourne  had  been  in  use  for  some 
time,  it  was  the  first  really  snccesefal  photograph  of  the  moon  which 
had  been  taken  with  it,  partly  because  the  reflector  had  been  used  for 
other  work,  and  portly  because  the  nights  on  whioh  good  lunar  photo- 
graphy is  possible  are  so  very  few.  Currents  ol  air  of  different  duiaities 
wore  asnally  moving  in  large  volumes  one  above  Om  other,  and  these  — 
refracted  the  rays  of  light  M  to  canse  the  stars  to  appear  to  the  eye 
twinkle,  and  to  oast  nnsteady  image*  of  the  different  puti  of  the  moon 
vrhen  the  reflector  was"  nied  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  photogr^hs. 
Benoe  not  only  must  the  sk^  be  clear,  but  the  air  very  still  at  au  eleva- 
tions, before  good  lunar  piatnrea  can  be  obtuued ;  so  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed  after  the  reflector  was 
made  and  befors  it  left  Dublin  no  good  photograjihs  were  taken. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  photograph  he  was  then  exhibiting,  the  best 
that  had  ever  been  taken  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Rntherfurd,  ot  Ne  tt 
York,  who  nsed  a  refractor  for  the  purpose;  the  lens  had  been  made 
speuaUy  for  the  work,  and  had  been  ground  to  bring  the  blue  and  violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum  to  a  shaip  focus  on  the  sensitive  plato,  since  these 
rays,  and  not  those  which  are  most  lominons  to  tin  eye,  are  those 
irhioh  exert  an  inflnenoa  over  the  chemical  sttbataocee  contained  in 
photographio  films.  Mr.  De  la  Rne  had  taken  many  beantiful  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon,  at  his  observatory  at  Cranford,  and  was  noted  for 
hi*  skill  in  the  work ;  bat  he  believed  that  Mr.  De  la  Rne  was  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Rntherfurd  had  obtained  a  bettor  photograph  of  the 


Professor  Jbllett  said  that  after  the  great  reflector  first  reached 
Uelboume  some  unfavourable  remarks  were  made  about  it,  bnt  the' 
results  bafore  them  showed  that  it  was  a  good  instrument.     " 


SECTION  E. 


ByCapt,  Abnky,  R.B.,  P.E.AS.,  F.C.S. 
Odr  President  has  already  remarked  on  the  neoeesity  of  a  military  m 


who  have  not  hitherto  considered  the  subject  that  the  more  perfectlr 
the  officer  commanding  an  army  in  the  field  knows  the  ground  on  which 
he  is  about  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  the  greater  his  chance,  if  not  of 
secnring  victory,  of  at  least  making  tnb  best  fight  possible. 

I  wilTnot  talLc  np  time  by  enumerating  instaiueB ;  even  recent  antnmn 
mancEUvre  experiences  may  possibb' occur  to  some  of  you.  How,  for 
instance,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  point  of  being  taken  prisoner, 
escaped  by  an  intricate  pathway  across  a  bog  over  which  his  enemy  was 
afroiil  to  follow  him ;  and  you  can  understand  how  a  deep,  unknown 
ditoh  may  foil  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  in  ahort,  how  in  a  hundred 
ways  a  good  knowledge  of  the  conn^  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the 
general  in  command,  bnt  for  all  the  officers  under  him.  Now  this  kuow- 
kdge  can,  in  but  the  very  rarest  instances,  be  what  is  called  "personal" 
knowledge ;  and  though  it  may  happen  that  there  is  one  officer  in  an  army 
who  is  wdl  acqnalnl^  with  the  tield  of  battle,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  but  very  few  will  possess  that  knowledge,  and  they  protebly  will 
not  be  the  men  who  are  best  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

But  if  every  officer  oan  understand  a  map,  and  if  a  special  map  be 
made  ot  the  part  of  the  conntry  required  to  he  knovm,  and  if  this  map 
can  be  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  within  a  few  hours  after  it  has  been 
completed  a  clear  and  intelligible  copy  can  be  put  into  every  officer's 
hands,  then  we  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  perieot  local 
knowledge  throughout  the  army.  And  here  I  would  remark  that, 
though  map*  of  civilised  countries  can  be  obtained  more  or  less  aocnrate, 
yet  tS^ey  are  necessarily  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  a  map,  however  good, 

...  ..i 1_  jj£  ten  mile*  to  an  inch,  cannot  possibly  show,  fcr  ix  ' 

"  "       "    o(  Mean 


18  helped  us  to  win  the  battle  of  Meance. 


,1  with  Prance  tborongi: 


on  one  particular  night.  Although  Mr.  Bntherfurd  had  obtained  hi*  good 
pictnrs  so  far  back  as  1865.  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  another  to 
equal  it  since ;  therefore  the  single  picture  did  not  prove  that  a  refractor 
waa  better  than  a  reflector  for  lunar  photographic  work,  but  simply  that 
atmospheric  conditions  were  exceptionally  good  on  a  particular  evening. 
He  hiM  carefully  compared  Hr.  Batherfoid's  metnre — ot  which  he  poa- 
aeaced  a  copy— with  the  on*  taken  with  the  Melbourne  reflector,  and 
thought  that  the  Utter  was  slightly  the  better  of  the  two.  He  could 
not,  however,  speak  with  oertamty,  and  should  like  to  have  the  aid  of 
good  photographic  critics.  Both  pictures  bad  been  enlarged  from  the 
original  negatives,  and  Mr.  Rntherftird's  bad  been  much  more  enlarged 
than  the  other.  The  original  negative  taken  with  the  Melbourne 
reflector  was  about  three  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  phase  of 
the  moon  was  nearly  the  same  in  both  pictures. 

Mr.  Olaishsb  said  that  Mr.  Rutherford  bad  recently  taken  a  photo- 
graph of  the  moon  nearly  *s  good  as  the  celebrated  one  which  he  took 
nine  Tears  ago.  He  knew  this,  becMise  Mr,  Rotherfonl  had  reoently 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  last  one. 


The  Prussiana,  with  that  forethought  which  so  entirely  distinguishes 

.    -   nr      nrr- _.  ... .-^i   c- 'horoughly  Prepared,  With 

It,  it  is  sua ;  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  had  to  resort  on  any  large  scale  to  the  operations 
of  what  wo  term  "  rtconnamanca,"  bnt  they  iuvatiably  made  tne  officer 
in  charge  of  any  post  map  out  roughly  the  country  close  ronnd  it,  as  a 
guide  to  the  generals,  in  regard  to  local  details.  I  will,  however,  exhibit 
a  piece  of  rtamtuutsarKe,  such  as  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
are  taught  to  make ;  and  when  I  tell  yon  that  we  have  at  present 
in  the  army  systems  by  which  this  kind  of  work  can  be  multiplied  at  - 
the  rate  of  100  an  hour  in  the  field,  you  will  see  that  at  least  we  have 
made  acme  advance  since  the  time  when  the  officers  of  the  Engineere 
were  kept  up  all  night,  copying  by  hand  the  rough  sketoh,  almost 
from  memory,  which  guided  Sir  Colin  Campbell  into  Lucknow  at  his 
relief ;  or,  agun,  since  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  able 
I  teke  bis  army  across  the  stream  which  runs  past  Tatego,  from  a 
;et«Ji  taken  by  an  Engineer  officer  white  at  fnll  gallop.  In  the  hope 
lat  a  more  precise  description  of  the  method  employed  may  be 
_itoresting  this  paper  has  been  written.  And  here  I  may  say  that  the 
duty  of  multiplication  of  maps  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  as  the  professional  training  of  the  officers  is  such  as 
gives  them  more  practical  knowledge  in  the  methods  employed.  The 
sappers  under  them  also  for  this  particular  purpose  are  men  whose  trade  is 
that  of  hthography  or  photography. 

In  order  to  reprodnoe  plans  without  the  ud  of  light  it  is  evident 
that  bnt  two  methods  are  open— the  plan  munt  be  drawn  either 
in  copyiog'ink,  or  in  an  ink  suitable  for  transfer  to  stone  or  zinc. 
The  first  plan  is  inaduuasible,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set 
more  than  six  copiee  from  the  originoL  The  other  method  is  that 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  most  practicable.  Those  who  are  familiar 
witji  the  subject  of  lithography  and  zincography  will  know  that  any 
subject  meant  to  be  reproduced  must  be  drawn  in  a  particular  kind  ot 
greasy  ink  on  a  paper  specially  prepared  for  it,  and  that  the  greatest 
caution  is  required  to  prevent  tbe  transfer,  with  the  drawing, 
of  marks  oaosed  by  hot  fingers  touching  the  paper.  The  prepared 
paper  is  also  spoiled  by  moisture.  The  ink  is  generally  m  an 
inconvenient  form,  requiring  rubbing  up  with  water  before  being  used. 
Evidently,  then,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  I  had  happened  to 
direct  my  attention  to  the  subject  for  other  purposes  besides  that  indi- 
cated, and    " ' ' '-'  '--I  .L J  t.^ . 1 

ink,  not  gi 
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The  eolonr  of  tlie  ink,  which  wm  Joy  great  difficult;,  i*  hlick,  and 
^ter  tnuufen  ara  taken  from  it  the  ongiiial  remaini  nearly  nnharmed. 
It  hai  beau  adopted  iato  the  lervice  for  field  work,  as,  indeed,  it  haa 
for  the  dapAt  at  Chatham  and  in  the  Sarreyor-General  of  India'a 
offlce._  I  exhibit  some  reanlte  from  a  reeonrtai$eance  done  in  the  field 
with  it.  AH  that  i*  neoestary  in  Djsing  it  ia  to  keep  uidia-rubber  from 
the  paper.  If  thia  be  attended  to  it  will  go  down  cleanly  and  well  to 
the  itnne  or  zinc.  The  atone  or  zino  plate  is  slightly  warmed,  the 
grease  daetroyed  by  an  alkali,  »nd,  when  damp,  it  ia  placed  oa  the  one 
or  other,  aod  paaied  through  the  preia,  when  it  will  be  foond,  in  rolling 
npon  the  impreaaion,  that  an  exact /ocaimile  of  the  sketch  ii  prodaced. 
Three  truuferB  can  be  taken  from  the  same  iketoh,  and  within  one 
hour  from  the  time  of  receipt  of  a  drawing  fifty  oopiea  can  be  iuined. 
It  has  not  been  deemed  adruable  to  adopt  any  other  proceai  hut  this  in 
the  field,  thooKb,  doabtleea,  improvementa  ia  the  method  will  be  deve- 
loped, and  render  reproduction  atill  more  eaiy. 

The  next  branch  to  wliich  I  wish  to  oall  your  attention  ia  that  of 
reprodnction  by  meani  of  photography-  It  frequently  happeni  that 
one  plan  of  a  district  nuy  l^ve  been  obtained,  and  it  may  be  neceeaary 
to  reproduoe  it  on  a  larger  or  on  the  same  scale- 
It  ahonld  be  remarked  that  enlaj-gemquta  from  an  aoonrate  map — Bay 
from  the  une-inoh  aoale  to  the  aix-inoh  aoale — are  often  moat  niefuf, 
enabling  the  reoonnoitering  parties  to  put  in  details  without  absolutely 
reaurreyiug  the  ground.  As  a  rule,  a  negatire  ia  taken  by  the  ordinary 
proceases,  and,  if  only  three  or  four  copies  be  required,  prints  are  made 
on  oonimoa  Mtted  paper  or  on  linen,  a  supply  of  both  being  taken  in 
.the  fiehL  Preferably  one  would  me  the  former,  and  mount  it  on  the , 
latter.  When  over  half-a-dozen  copies  are  required  we  use  a  species  of 
photolitliography.  The  method  practised  at  Southampton  was  origi- 
nally adopted,  but  it  has  again  been  our  good  fortune  at  Chatham  to 
introduce  a  modification  into  the  syitem  wmch  is  easier  to  apply  ia  the 
field.     This  I  have  called  "  p^yrotypy." 

The  foUoirinK  is  a  brief  daacription  of  Sir  H.  James's  method : — 
Paper  is  coated  with  gelatine,  and  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  the 
ad4iti<m  of  biohromata  of  potash.  The  action  <k  light  on  this  salted 
gelatiiu  is  to  render  it  insoluble  in,  and  also  incapable  of  abiorbmg, 
water.  Thus,  if  this  sensitive  paper  be  placed  under  a  negative  of 
vhjch  the  blaok  lines  of  the  original  are  represented  by  truisparent 
glow,  and  the  whites  of  the  paper  by  an  opaque  deposit  of  silver  or 
ulver  and  ntercnij,  the  lines  printed  on  fme  gelatinised  paper  will 
become  insoluble  in  any  water,  either  hot  or  oold,  whilst  the  white 
portions  will  absorb  oold  water,  and  actually  dissolve  away  in  hot.  Up 
to  this  stamsinoogtaphy  and  papyrotyny  are  alike.  In  the  Sonthamptou 
metjiiod  the  paper,  after  being  printed  npon  by  the  actioii  of  lights  is 
qovered  witha  venr  flnel^erof  greasy  and  reeiooas  ink.  The  back  of 
the  paper  ie.neact  floated  oo  hot  water,  thus  penetrating  to  the  gelatine, 
spftpning  it,  and  rendering  it  liquid.  It  is  then  taken  on  to  a  Hat, 
inctined  aorfaoe,  and  by  the  aid  of  worm  water  the  soluble  parts  are  all 
•pimged  away,  oariying  with  them  the  ink  that  covered  them,  and 
paying  the  bnas  repieeented  by  black  ink  in  minute  ridges  of  gela- 
tine. Evidently  now  we  have  a  drawing  in  greasy  ink  ready  to  b« 
transferred  to  stone  or  zinc. 

In  papyrotypy  Uie  paper,  after  being  taken  from  the  printiog-bame, 
is  immwMd  in  oold  water  at  once,  thus  stopping  nearly  all  farther 
aotion  of  light,  for  bichromated  gelatine  is  only  ihghUy  sensitive  whan 
wet.  It  is  blotted  with  blottii^paper  to  get  rid  of  surface  moistnre, 
and  then  s  soft  gelatine  roller  ohej-ged  with  greasy  ink  is  passed  over  the 
nrf»oe.  Now  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  wWe  the  light  has  acted 
thete  olofu  the  gelatine  does  not  absorb  water,  and,  as  water  repels  grease, 
the  greasy  ink  will  only  take  on  thoae  parts  which  have  been  acted  npon 
by  light ;  heace  we  have  a  /aeiimilt  of  the  original.  Owing  to  the 
expansion  of  the  gelatine  when  wet  the  copy  is  sometimes  finer  la  detail 
than  the  original.  The  benefit  of  this  plan  ia  the  field  is  that  no  hot 
water  is  requisite,  and  that  after  one  transfer  has  been  taken  upon  Eino 
or  stone  another  can  be  rolled  in  on  the  paper  and  a  fresh  transfer 
made.  Another  point  I  lay  stress  upon  i«  that  the  greasy  ink  is  on  the' 
Burfioe  of  the  papsr  and  not  on  ridgea  of  gelatine.  After  transfer  to  zinc 
or  stone  as  many  copies  as  may  be  required  can  be  palled  off  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  or  eighty  an  hour  from  one  press.  This  process  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  found  to  snawer  well  for  the  purpoae  to  which  it  is>pplied. 
We  next  have  to  consider  the  mnltiplioation  of  photographs.  This 
is  highly  useful,  as  at  long  distauoes  a  photograph  of  an  ootwork,  for 
'~~' ,   can  be  obtained,  and  by  an  ordinary  enlarging  process  the 


^pb  eaa  be  reqnii 


S%' 


only  three  or  four  be  wsnted  the 


a  photo- 
ordinary 


negative,  taken  by  means  ofa  prism  of  to^  reflection  placed  in  front  of 
the  lens,  iamadeaseof,  and  the  negative  printed  on  the  gelatinised  paper. 
As  has  been  happily  said — "gelatine  acted  upon  by  light  has  a 
discriminative  power  of  absorption  of  water;"  that  is,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  bght  acting  npon  it  ao  ia  it  incapable 
.of  absorhlog  water.  And  after  absorbing  water  it  has  the  same 
disorimiiiative  power  ot  taking  greaay  ink.  Now  it  will  be  apparent 
that  alter  printing  a  half-tcnie  nasatiTe  on  this  paper,  and  after 
soaking  it  m  water,  it  will  have  Uie  poirer  of  takij^  lithographic 


ink  from  »  roUer  with  different  degrees  of  intensify.  When  inkad 
in  this  manner,  and  plooed  in  a  oomroon  prinbnc-pnsss,  it  ia  mani- 
fest that  an  impression  giving  gradations  oC  U^it  and  shade  caa 
be  obtained  by  bringing  ordinary  paper  in  contact  with  it.  The  ink 
having  been  tuen  np  by  the  paper,  the  roller  charged  afresh  with  ink 
can  be  passed  over  the  gelatine  and  more  impreasions  pnlled,  Forfy  or 
fifty  oopiea  in  this  way  can  be  otjtained,  and  tbey  kk,  of  oontse,  per- 
manent, the  picture  being  built  up  in  printers'  ink, 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this  method.  It  is  similar  to  the  heliofype 
and  oUier  meahanioal  printing  [H-ooeaeea ;  but  it  has  this  advan- 
tage—that in  the  latterit  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  solid  layer  of gelatine 
on  a  gloss  plate.  The  layer  is  rasdy  sensitised,  by  the  odditiixi  of 
bichnmiate  of  potash,  and  contains  resins  to  give  it  toiuhnesa,  whilst  the 
papyrotypa  paper  can  be  kept  in  rolls  of  forty  or  fifty  lest,  and  snfBcittit 
can  ba  sensitised,  by  floatma  on  a  bichromate  <rf  potadi  eolutiiwi,  as 
may  be  required.  In  the  field  it  would  be  hopeUas  to  tev  to  prepare 
gelatine  films  <xa  glass,  as  they  require  room  and  cwaidaraUa  tine 
to  dry.  Forty-eight  hours  i*,  at  least,  raqoirad  before  t^cy  csuk  be 
piinted  from,  and  the  least  partiole  of  dust  on  the  snifaoe  is  fatal  to 
good  printing.  The  sensitised  gelatine  film  only  keep*  a  limited  tiiM^ 
varying  from  a  week  to  a  month ;  whereas  the  paper  is  always  r«ady. 
For  the  field  the  papyrotype  process  answers  the  purpoae  required,  aad 
has  bean  ad(^>tea  by  the  £ngmeer  oathorities. 

At  Chatham  for  ordinary  work — auoh  as  illustrations  of  r 
use  the  b  "  ■" "   '-^-'    -—' 

bichromate  at  pataslil  and  milk  is  poured  over  it.  This  is  allowed  b 
set,  after  wbion  it  is  raised  up  sna  allowed  to  dry,  which,  as  bafora 
stated,  tokea  obont  tori^-eigbt  hours.  When  diy  the  gelatine  film 
(which  ia  senaiUve,  owi^  to  biohramate  of  potash)  is  stripped  off; 
one  side  is  hardened  by  exposure  to  Ute  son,  and  ^e  othw  is  thaa 
placed  in  oontact  with  a  negative.     When  it  is  judged  that  w  ~  ' 


to  BOsk  ont  the  oichromate  of  potash.    The  gelatine  print  is  then  plaoed 
the  bed  of  an  ordinary  printing-press,  snd  a  soft  roller  charged  with 


The  equipment  f«r  the  field  as  regards  photography  o 
wuon,  of  which  I  have  a  photograph  here.  It  is  a  dark  n 
and  hsB  all  the  usual  "  Gtmants"  of  sneh.     It  is  furnish 


, The  pnnts  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  ol 

deeenbed  for  papyrotypy.  For  a  depOt  nothing  oonld  be  better  than 
tilis  plan,  and  it  nss  astonished  me  much  that  more  book  illustiBtioBs 
are  not  ioas  by  it.  I  produce  a  fen  samples  of  the  work  executed  by 
this  method.  i 

_  .....  ...  ata  of  a 

._lnitMl^ 

_.      ._   furnished  with  fonr 

oameras — two  to  take  12  x  10  pictures,  and  two  Si  k  6|  and  stereo- 
soopio.  Both  the  large  cameras  are  of  the  bellows  form,  and  expand  to 
such  a  length  that)  a  plan  can  be  enlarged  to  six  times  the  scale.  The 
battwy  of  lenses  is  oomplete,  ten  being  furnished  of  different  foesl 
lengths.  They  are  all  non-distorting,  and  give  marginal  straight  linea. 
Ao(»npleteon^tfDC  the  smaller  cameras  is  likewise  carried;  that  is,  a 
dark  tsmt  oocrying  ohemieals  nffioieirt  for  three  days'  work,  ^i* 
reqnires  two  men  to  monipnlate.  With  the  smsUwcaDMrn  one  msnoau 
carry  thirty-sis  dry  plates,  and  mnst  vrork  indw^idently  of  the  w^on, 
.L ^ — /  dev^oping  his  pictures.     The  same  wagon  cattiea 


sufficient  stores  for  a  three  months'  campaign,  every  article  n 
for  the  rejnrodnction  of  plans  and  prints,  as  far  as  phot 
oemed,  being  part  of  the  outfit.     The  w 


photography  ia  coa- 
...,„.  „  horted  by  two  horua, 

rule,  tbeuf^  feur  ara  laid  down  for  its  transport  in  the  Geld.     Tha 

full  complunent  of  pbotogiwhara  is  five,  viz.,  one  non-oonuuiMiaaed 
officer  and  four  s^tpers  ;  each  of  these  must  have  passed  through  tha 
photographic  oonrsa  at  ttie  School  of  Military  Engineering,  and  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  phot<^aphy  in  all  branches,  espacisjly  plan  wu-k 

The  lithognuthio  department  is  fumiahad  with  a  wagon  similar  in 
all  respects.  It  carries  stores  estimated  to  last  three  montba.  The 
size  of  the  press  is  naturally  limited,  doable  foolscap  being  the  size  of 
stone  whioh  it  will  take.  Stones  ore  not  much  carriail,  same  half-doaa 
being  all  that  are  thought  necessaiy.  It  carries,  however,  throe  dosan 
ziuo  plates  for  zincography.  Provision  is  made  for  night  work,  and,  in 
conseqaenoe,  it  is  estimated  that  two  non-commissioned  officers  and 
four  men  would  be  the  staff  required  for  work. 

The  printing  wagon  for  tjrpography  end  papyrotype  work  in  half- 
tone, is  also  of  the  some  pattern,  and  is  sapplied  similarly  with  three 
montlis'  stores.  Two  oompoaitora  (s^perB)  and  one  nm-commia  ' 
officer  are  the  aathorised  number  of  men  ottaohed  for  Uus  duty. 

The  War-Offioe  authorities  have  decided  that  eatdi  of  thaae  wascns 
shall  be  attached  to  the  Telesraph  Troop  of  Royal  Engineen.  Tlatt 
tbe  whole  branch  of  the  int^igenoe  department  will  be  oombtned  in 
one.  As  there  will  he  one  telegpph  troop  to  each  division  of  the  anny, 
it  follows  that  every  general  commanding  will  be  in  an  independent 
position  aa  regards  his  collection  and  distnbntion  of  useful  intellijniea. 
Thus  the  tdegrspb  troop  will  connect  his  division  with  nead- 
qaorters  hv  tel^raph.  They  will  multiply  his  plans,  photograph  eny 
point  whit^b  may  be  of  interest  or  nse  during  the  operotione,  and  pnnt 
his  orders  for  distribution  to  the  subordiuato  commanding  omecn. 
This  last  point  ia  one  well  worthy  of  attention.  In  old  days,  wheo 
each  regiment  had  to  copy  ont  the  general  orders  from  one  oraer  book. 


THE    BEITISH   JOURNAL    OF    PHOTOGHAPHY. 


I  the  mwnmg  before  a  winMnt  Id 

m.! £j  jjjjg  WbU  BIWWIl  « 

I  aeBd  lutidly  point  ont  the  n 

rAtnedying  it  u  far  mi  pouible. 

We  ako  have  a  moimtaiii  photogni|iliia  ei^oipment,  whioh  can  be 
.  earned  on  the  baoka  of  thres  mnlee,  -weiahing  m  all  abont  300  ponndt. 
The  aiM  ol  the  platei  that  oan  be  oied  for  photographs  in  12  x  10. 
There  is  ereiythiDg  ia  it  for  the  reprodaotioa  of  puna  for  papyrotype 
tranriera  ;  but  aa  yet  ws  have  no  mountain  equipment  for  lithography, 
k>  there  are  oerUin  diffioaltie*  in  the  way  which  are  not  quito 
oTereotne.  We  have,  however,  a  moUDtaia  telenvph  and  typograpnioal 
printitig  eqnipment.  The  latter,  joinad  with  photography,  enable*  na 
»  prodaoa  oopJM  of  flana  by  papyrotypy. 

I  am  aware  that  Uul  paper  most  to  many  have  been  moet  nnintereat- 
ing ;  bnt  I  waa  induced  to  brfag  the  aabjeot  before  the  tseettog  to  ahow 
that  ow  anttaoritiea  at  the  War  Office  ai«  not  everae  to  modem  im- 
proTementa  in  the  email  detail*  of  warfare.  Our  natiomil  sentiment 
oan  hardly  be  called  "militaiy,"  and  the  civilian  element  ia  olwaya 
ready  to  oelieve  that  the  Bntiah  army  can  do  little  beyond  being 
oapable  of  mere  physical  fighting.  A  military  mas  ia  not  alwsyi  fairly 
trwated  by  his  neighbours,  and  an  abeolate  mnbargo  has  of  late  been 
laid  apon  the  ass  of  hia  braina  by  the  withdnwal  of  the  right  of 
patenting  a  narfnl  diaeonry. 

Major  HOTCHXiBB  (of  Virf 

giida,  and  more  especially  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps.  He  employed 
photography  in  the  Held,  aawellaaformoltiplicatiraiof  mapebyoopymg. 
The  great  Mttle  of  Sbarpibnrg,  in  which  aome  200,000  men  were  en- 
fpageo,  tnmed  upon  a  single  ontarop  of  a  limestone  ridge  only  eigbteea 
inches  in  height.     A  portion  of  the  Confederate  army  found  abeltar 


gS^'i 


lap*  he  had  used  eolonred  crayons. 
The  FBxnDBHT  {Uajor  Wilson)  said  that  the  one-inoh  Enf^h  map 
was  prepared  entirely  for  civil  pnrposas,  and  had  lost  all  mihtary  oha- 
*racter,  ^le  nu^  M  foreign  eonntrias,  however,  paid  more  attention 
to  military  reqnirement*.  Colonred  orayons  were  mnch  used  by  the 
Fmssiaiis,  but  had  never  bsed  used  in  this  oonntry,  thongh,  do  doabt, 
theurintrodnotioawonld  be  of  considerable  advantage.  The  operations  of 
the  Qerouuia  dnriiiK  the  Fraooo-Pmaaian  war  apre^  over  more  than  one 
bnndred  sheets  of  the  map  of  France,  and  ot  each  of  these  aheete  an 


darably  from  alaok  of  maps,  aa  all  the  plate*  were  stored  n. 
Uicroacoine  oopiea  were,  nowever,  sent  ont  by  pigeon  post,  and  en- 
lai^ed  eopiea  made  and  diatribnted. 

SOIBEES. 
Thb  nanal  loireti  in  connection  with  ttia  Agcooiation  were  held  on 
ThQTsdaj.  tlie  20th  iosUnt,  and  on  Tuesday  last ;  but  tliey  were 
exoeptioaally  devoid  of  photographic  or  even  general  acieDtide 
interoat.  A  local  printaeller  placed  on  the  table  several  very  fine 
pltfttographio  views  taken  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  by  Ur.  Payne 
Jennings;  and  there  was  also  exhibited  an  enlarged  photograph  of 
ilia  moan  taken  by  the  Great  Meibonrne  telescope. 

gltettngs  of  ^odtim, 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGaAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
TBI  Augnst  onbdoor  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Friday,  the 
Slst  instant,  when,  notwittutanding  to  many  beiacr  at  this  seaaon  ont 
out  o(  town,  a  considerable  nnmber  met  at  the  Waverley  station  at 
•even  o'oloak,  and  aa  several  members  joined  the  party  at  various 
wayside  stations  en  roitU,  fully  the  arerace  number  reached  East  Unton 
a  littb  ^ter  eifiht  o'clock,  where,  in  Sharp's  Railway  Hotel,  ample 
jnatice  was  done  to  a  substantial  breakfast. 

A  foundation  being  thus  laid,  and  all  necessary  information 
as  to  the  best  roate  to  tbe  various  placea  proposed  to  be  visited  having 
been  obtained,  the  party  started  m  aaitable  convsjaaoes,  determined 
to  make  the  best  in  ttie  day,  which,  photographically,  was  all  that 
odnld  be  desired.  The  first  point  of  interest  waa  Hailes  Castle — an 
interesting  relic  of  ancient  times,  but  not  of  much  value  to  the  photo- 
grapher in  search  of  the  pioluissque,  and  lo  only  three  cameras  were 
broaght  to  bear  aa  it.  * 

We  need  hardly  say  that  those  who  did  not  photograph  were  not 
idle.  Fnn  and  frolic  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  especially  pro- 
uiuent  were  a  few  who  aeemed  strong  in  punning  powers.  The  first 
bit  in  that  direction  was  made  by  Mr.  Stenhoase,  sjui,  a*  it  was  very 
good,  whioh  is  more  than  can  be  caid  of  snch  attempts  generally,  we 
gin  onr  raader*  the  benefit  of  it    The  memben  were  walking  lun^ 


, . Jtlie 

well-known  song — "  'Tim  the  march  of  the  oosteni  men." 

The  next  halt  was  made  at  Whittinghame,  the  residenoe  of  Mr. 
Balfonr— a  grand  old  house  standing  in  the  midst  <k  a  glorionsly-wooded 
landscape.  Here  a  few  pictnie*  were  taken,  when  it  was  declared  time 
for  lunoneon,  whioh  was  very  much  enjoyed  under  the  gratefid  shade 
of  some  fine  old  trees,  after  which  the  order  waa  given  to  proceed  to 
Biel  Houee,  one  of  tbe  residences  of  Mr.  Neebit  Hamilton,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  leader  of  the  party,  the  best  "bit"  in  the  route. 

On  the  way  tbe  party  came  in  Bight  of  a  neat  tiled  cottage  close  besida 
a  quaint  old  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  a  charmiugly-situaled  and  beauti- 
f  nUy-kept  garden ;  what,  however,  attracted  their  attentira  was,  not  U» 
honas  or  garden,  hit  a  large  glass  tuHise  at  the  oppomte  end  ti  the  garden, 
bearing  onmiatakable  evidmce  of  having  been  bnilt  for  photographio 
purpoae*.  Why  a  photonapher  ahontd  settle  down  in  a  locality  nulee 
irom  even  the  smaUest  vilWe,  and  ahnost  as  mnoh  from  his  nearest 
nmghbour,  was  a  puzzle  which  they  at  once  resolved  to  solve,  and  ao  the 
two  Secretaries  were  despatched  aa  a  depntatioo.  The  place  they  found 
was  called  Lint  MiUi,  and  the  owner  waa  a  Mr.  Hiabet,  who,  aocotding 
to  the  evidence  of  a  pretty-looking  young  woman,  the  <mly  persm  about 
theplace,  "dida  very  good  tradeamongsttbepeopleronndaboat."  Mr. 
Nisbet  himself  was  tram  home,  bnt  she  proaucad  Hm  key,  and  asked 
them  to  go  and  look  at  the  studio  and  piotnrea.  Both  were  in  tbeir 
way  first-rate — the  latter  quite  equal  to  the  average  prodnetima  of  his 
brethren  of  even  the  largeat  oities.  The  girl,  apparently  proud  ot  her 
uncle's  abilities,  then  invited  them  to  examine  ois  workahop,  where 
they  found  that  he  combined  the  profession  of  carver  in  wood  with  that 
of  photographer  I  and  although  there  were  no  speoimena  of  hia  work  in 
this  department  to  be  seen,  there  were  a  number  of  drawings  from 
which  oarvings  had  been  made  which  showed  that  Mr.  Nisbet  is  nn< 
doubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  who  enjoys  the  qniet  of  a  country  Ufe,  and 
who  poaaessea  the  ability  to  make  it  pay. 

Bi^  House  wo*  reached  ahortly  afterirarda,  and  hers  the  Bnt  hltdi 
occurred.  The  family  were  from  borne,  the  factor  was  in  Haddington, 
and  the  gardener,  tbe  only  other  man  who  could  give  permisnon  to 
viait  the  house  and  groand^  waa  away  at  a  funecaL  It  was,  however, 
quietly  hinted  that  the  doors  and  gates  were  open,  and  that  "  there  is 
naebody  at  home  tae  header  ye  tae  bti  leave."  The  hint  was  of  oourae 
taken,  and  the  oarty  wore  wmI  rewarded  for  their  courage.  Bid  House 
is  realty  one  of  tiie  most  lovely  places  in  Scotland,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  the  work  of  the  camera,  mclnding,  as  it  does,  a  fine  old  house  in  the 
middle  ot  a  magnificent  fancy  gardea,  snrronnded  by  a  densely -wooded 
park,  through  which  runs  a  line  stream  spanned  by  serenl  bridses.  .  In 
front  of  the  house  stands,  nndonbtediy,  the  largest  and,  probdily,  the 
oldest  cedar  in  tbe  country,  it  having  been  planted  in  couimemomtion  of 
the  union  between  Borland  and  Scotland.  All  cameras  were  soon  at 
work,  and  kept  at  it  till  every  pUte  was  exposed,  and  atiU  it  waa  by 
one  consent  agreed  tliat  the  work  had  not  beui  half  done.  Erery  turn 
o(  the  road  brought  some  new  beauty  into  view,  and  made  the  tourist* 
wish  that  they  had  counted  t^eir  plates  by  tens  instead  of  anit*. 

At  five  o'clock  the  siraud  waa  given  to  conatitote  an  ordinaiy  meeting 
of  tbe  Society,  and  the  Piesident  took  the  cAoir  on  the  top  of  Bid  bridge. 
The  minutes  of  the  previon*  meeting  were  held  as  read,  and  Messrs.  J, 
Tbompeon  and  Caaimir  Soqnea  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

This  constituting  all  the  business  the  meeting  wsa  adjourned,  and  the 
party  drove  off  on  their  homeward  jonmey  towarda  East  IJnton.  Here 
they  finished  np  with  the  nsnal  dinner,  ana  were  just  in  lime  to  oatoh  the 


€orr(spni>tn((. 


PitooKisa  or  FH0TOPOi.TCHKO>iy.— LstTiKa  Rsdok,— Uksolykp 
Pboblzks. — A  ScKNK  or  Buutv. 
M.  LaoH  Vmu.  very  kindly  keeps  me  informed  of  the  progress  which 
he  is  daily  making  in  photopolyohromy,  and  in  a  letter  just  reoeived 
from  him  he  send*  me  two  fresh  specimens,  whioh  I  enclose  herewith 
for  our  Editors  to  see,  and  exhibit  if  they  choose.  M.  Vidal  tell*  me 
that  the  subject  of  the  picture  by  Carl  Mutler,  to  which  I  alluded  in  a 
recent  letter,  is  the  MiracU  tif  the  Sotet.  The  heroine  i«  Ste.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  who  i«  taking  some  bread  to  tbe  poor  ea  a  oold  winter'a 
day.  The  Eing,  her  husband,  on  examining  the  baaket,  finds  the  bread 
converted  into  rose*.  There  may  be  some  amongst  my  readers  who 
may  probably  feel  rc^^t  that  artistic  talent  of  a  high  order  should  be 
wasted  upon  such  subjects,  particularly  when  the  world  of  fact,  in 
whioh  we  have  all,  peiforoe,  a  oommon  belief,  oQers  so  many  charming 
subjects  for  the  pencil. 

But  this  world  of  fact  is,  by  the  way,  a  world  of  changes.  What  are 
the  hves  of  mo«t  of  ns  bat  a  sncoesaion  of  views  in  a  phantasmagoria? 
A  fortnight  ago  I  told  my  reader*  tiiat  I  wa*  back  ag^  la  my  old 
BrittMqr  boBW}  MwIbavetoteUtbemtiutlMDahoattolMnitiiMr 
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'  tnr,  Bad  AatUiniiUia  lat  latter  whkh  I  ■hallpndwUyerartddnn 
'  to  tham  from  B«doa.  After  aevra  jeait  q«tt  Mnongit  tbe  viuM  ud 
.  A—ant  grant,  tha  winding  rir«n  Mid  breezy  moon,  the  cromleoh*  aad 
(dl  ohnrchea,  the  chatrMa  and  {MOtareeqne  eoatumBi  of  Bhttuy,  I 
«m«b(Hit  tol«KTsit  for*hame  bj  the  oceui  mve.  Mid  wiUnn  light  of 
the  fineat  — *i"t-'"-  in  North  Walea.  Han  I  hope  to  tuRi  orer  e  new 
iMf  in  photognphio  experimenting,  Mtd  tee  wb»t  OMi  be  done  with  ae* 
Hid  Ay,  Mid  instantMieon*  anhjsct*  genenlly,  with  new  procewea  mnd 
applianoei.  M  j  d&rk  room  will  be  within  a  few  jardi  of  the  fine  beach 
of  Cerdigui  B«j,  ud  I  ehall  have  mi  opportniuty  there  which  1  hare 
never  yet  bad  of  working  in  thU  new  direction.  But  although  I  ahall 
rrein  to  be  Franoh  ooneapandent  of  tbie  Journal,  yet,  frc^  my  oon- 
tinnad  onuieotion  with  the  Moiutasr  and  my  regnlar  oorreapondence 
with  a  large  circle  of  French  pholograpbere — and  f  hope  a  yearly  viait 
to  their  gay  capital — my  fntare  cotomnnicatiom  will  not  beUtc^ether 
barren  of  French  goetip. 

There  etjil  renuuM  a  mnltitade  of  practical  problem  to  work  ont  in 
landaoqie  photography,  of  which  a  mere  catalogue  wonid  fill  a  aolnnin 
of  thia  JoomaL  If,  with  no  other  hobby  on  my  luuidi  than  tliia  par- 
^enlar  branch  of  onr  belored  art,  I  am  able  to  cootribnto  in  ever  lo 
'  imall  a  degree  to  the  lolotion  of  any  one  of  them,  I  ahall  feel  rewarded 
for  whaterer  troable  my  expnimentt  may  have  coat  ma.  Bat  my 
whole  atock  of  photogra)^c  applianoea  i*  jnat  now  toaeing  about  in  the 
Bay  of  Biaoay,  ouita  way  to  Cardiff,  in  the  good  ihip  "Ciaa-  it  Marit." 
Pray  for  ita  lafe^ ;  for  much  of  it  conld  never  be  replaoed  by  me  if  it 
•honld  oome  to  grief.  Adieu,  then,  to  La  Btlle  France,  and  may  we 
meat  again  next  week  on  Engliah  loil,  in  onr  new  rdatiMuhip. 
Sedm,  Augiat  15,  1874.  Tbohab  Sdttok,  B,A. 

F.8. — I  have  jnat  taken  a  laat  walk— yea,  the  very  laat  in  all  haman 
probability — along  fielda  and  footpatha  where  I  have  apent  aoma  of  the 
.  happieat  momenta  of  what  haa  been,  thne  far,  a  tingularly  bappy  life. 
.Tbaca  ia  an  nnd^nable  aadneai  which  creqia  over  one  in  taking  for 
.  the  laat  time  a  favourite  walk,  and  in  aaying  adieu  for  ever  to  objeota 
which  have  been  familiar  to  one'a  eye  for  year*.  A  week  hence,  and  with 
what  intereat  my  photogr^hi  of  theae  familiar  objecta  will  become 
'  veated  1  Uowglad  IihaUbethentopoaieaathem!  The  day  ia  a  lovely 
one — olcrad  and  annthine  alternating,  and  the  heat  toned  down  by  aoool 
aonth  aea  braefe — joat  tbe  day  for  a  farewell  walk.  How  calm  and 
beantiful  ia  the  landacape !  The  vinea  all  aroand  are  loaded  with 
dnaten  ot  fmit  jnat  b^inning  to  ripen;  the  cheennta,  with  their 
pointed  leavea,  are  weighed  down  by  the  promiae  of  a  heavy  crop;  the 
figa  are  ready  to  drop  into  one'a  month;  the  i^ple  treea  are  bowed  to 
the  ground  with  fmit;  the  diatancea,  dotted  with  church  apirea  and 
farm  honaea,  are  of  all  ahadea  of  grey  and  purple,  and  tbe  aummer 
donda  hover  over  them  in  great  lazy  maaie*.  In  the  fon^round  the 
fielda  are  white  with  buck  wheat,  now  in  full  bloom ;  the  bill  tope  are 
covered  with  foreata  of  dark  pine;  and  the  dvil  peaaanta  are  in  their 
cool,  ahady  cottage  roomi,  over  their  gaUtUe  and  cider,  for  it  is  the 
tame  of  the  midday  repeat.  What  an  exquiaite  aolitnde  [  What  a 
aoene  ol  beauty  to  quit  for  ever  I  Why  doet  *  raaiatleaa  (ate  forbid  one 
tolingerr— T.  a. 

KTHYLIC  IODIDE  AfiD  BBOMIDE. 
To  the  Edttobb. 

GBMTLKinN,— In  your  bat  iaane  Ur.  W.  E.  Batho  makaa  a  anggeation 
aa  to  the  «mpl<mnent  of  ethylic  iodide  and  bromide  aa  aubatitutea  for 
the  ordinary  w£dea  and  bromidea  employed  in  phofawraphy,  and  aaka 
if  the  tormation  of  etbylio  nitrate  in  the  bath  wonld  be  tbe  rMult  of 
dipping  a  ^ata  ooatad  with  coUodimi  ao  prepared. 

The  lim  olxtaole  which  preaenta  itaell  in  oppoaiticn  to  thia  reaolt  ia 
the  fact  that  wbhylio  nitrate  ia  one  of  tha  moat  difficult  to  pieparo 
of  all  the  compound  ether*,  the  nilriU  being  the  inevitable  prodnot  of 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  npon  aleobd  unleaa  a  special  ooarae  be  adopted 
for  tite  pnrpoae  of  preventing  the  deoxidation  of  the  acid  daring  the 
proceaa.  A  more  aeriou  impediment  to  tbe  empiojiment  of  theae  aub- 
atanoe*  eitata,  however.  I,  too,  have  been  led  away  by  the  deluaive 
bopa  whioh  the  uae  of  etbylio  bromide  held  out  of  producing  an  amul- 
■ion  free  from  all  inaoluble  matter  except  bromide  of  ailver. 

Before  pntting  my  intended  experimenta  into  operation  I  bad  plenty 
of  time  to  fully  aludy  the  matter  in  oonaequence  of  the  difficalty  1 
enwriminiil  in  nlituninir  the  eubatance  required,  and  in  the  oourae  of 

j_faot  that  ethylic  ehtoridt 
wiaeled  vpim  by  wIuttDn  < 
poaaaaaad  by  both  iodine 
we  (HoaJ  aalta  Mr,  Batho  propoeaa  w  naej  uiu,  < 

xfiartiM  poaieaaed  by  the  halogen*  in  all  theii'  oombinationa,  I  think 

le  weight  of  evidence  ia  in  favour  of  a  n^atire  remit     The  efFact  of 


ANSWEBS  to  COB&BBrONDBMTB. 


4V  (hrrttptnitaii  tktiddtu 


U»»Mk»H*fftktp»ptr. 


M  of  anlntion  «f  nttnOe  U 


A  H.  Baan.— See  reply  lo  "  J.  B.  Hailea." 

Htsoto.— We  have  not  yet  ntnmed  to  London. 

D.  O.— The  apparatoa  atlll  remain*  u*  itrntu  e«t.    Tha  Aange  cf  addnaa  ii 

noted. 
T.  W.  E.- 

advise  you  with  tipeat  to 
All  OLn  Ultibbtox  B^th— In  firing  a  portioa  of  Ha  ai 

of  the  advantage  It  hu  derived  from  a  email  doae  of 

baiytaa  when  it  waa  "  oat  of  aartL" 
Hvonoa.— The  beat  way  of  aacerlaining  the  itgrtm  of  nobtsr*  in  tbe  atz 

nhcn  Is  I7  (he  w«t  and  dry  bolb  tfaaBioaaalar,  dstaila  of  wfakh  wOl  be  fii 

In  a  fbnnar  volume  at  thia  Journal. 
J.  9.  HAnn.— Tha  book  fa  not  sold  h  Ihta  oounby,  w  hr  aa  we  e 

We  Shan  pnbUah  Mrtneta.    We  do  net  know  if  it  be  e "-^ 

U.  Silvy'a  apeeinuBa;  bat,  a*  he  look  a  gnat  a 

ooghl  not  to  be  diBe^  to,  at  IsmI,  asa  aome  id  Oumt. 
D.  SooTT.— I.  Bomeof  tha*p*dai*n*a(«v<ryeiaalhDt.    Inataadot  inetaaeiai; 

the  alop*  of  the  *id*  e(  the  reef,  we  iHagine  (hat  wnr  pwpoaa  wiU  ha  battw 

attained  by  eneting  a  board  on  the  roof  by  which  to  pRvsnt  the  nya  b^ 

atrikini;  upon  the  glaaa.— 2.  Wa  ahouU  praEv  the  coUodion  < — '^—  '  -  '* 

laige  plsiaa.    If  yon  pt^ere  It  yam»m,  ma  and  use  such 

aloobol  aa  will  prevent  it  from  setting  toe  n[ddly. 
D.  8.  If.—  Jndaon's  ocdoufa  are  admlraUy  -^t*-*  lar  -♦■'"™[r 

Proceed  aafbllawa:— Give  (ha  plate  a  |a«liminary  ooaliaK  tf  diluted  altn. 

men,  thcB  applf  tilain  oollodicai  of  a  alnng  and  tonah  dvcription-    Whw 

the  aim  has  set,  bat  previoua  to  ita  being  quite  dried,  tmnaa*  in  « 

McaainBaa  has  disappeared;  after  which  appiv  the  dya  t^~*  '~  -~'' 

be  employed,  havinf  previoualy  dUnlad  it  with  a  littla  wal 


"  J.  8.  Hailee,"  In  the  present  nnmber.— 
tbr  praotlungthe  ■<  dastinn-on  "  prooeea.  either  of  ananeninger  refMndnctnt 
nfgaliTea,  may  be  obtained  ttmn  Mr.  BoImdob,  and  probaUr  alao  (h^  otbtr 
deajen  in  pbotographio  meterisla.  We  are  alwaya  glad  to  be  "  botbtrad  " 
by  aueh  ODrre^ioiidBUta  as  you  prove  to  ba— that  is,  those  who  make  knowa 


i^dn 


you  prove  to  ba- 
is  and  intalligibh 


J.  L.  TBoRBURM.—Wa  think  the  beat  way  to  make  the  fllas  more"  lacnmr" 
will  ba  to  iniTsaae  the  propartioB  of  cotton— meoa  aapaciBllj^Ba  yea  atato  that 


^jciaUvBa  y 

is  not  ad  t  isslile  to  have  the  flbn  BO 
.    Whenapn 
application  nnleas  apecaal 
- •—'  »--'—,  tiring 


directions  are  given  to  that  effect.     When      . 
immersed  in  lbs  praaarratlTS,  the  preanratiTe  may  ba  used 
again. 
T.  J.  F  _ 

dry  piste  by  means  of  any  process  that  will  yield  gtest  intensity,  and  apm 
Ik — I —  —  doaecontaet  thapapareoveradwith  writing.andeipoas.    Altar 
BIm  from  tha  plate,  and  repisi 


I.  To  obtain  a  negative  under  the  ooaditiona  mentiaaed,  prapara  a 
*^-  means  of  any  process  that  will  yield  gtest  intensity,  and  npn 
I  dose  contact  the  paper  eoverad  with  writing,  and  e: 
ralopment  remove  the  BIm  from  tha  plate,  and  repisee  it : 
idillDn.- S.  Not  hsviog  the  volame  at  hand  at  piesent  Ibr  n 


that  you  have 


Hsr 


o  aay  why  yon  have  (sited  la 


ea  tbe  dtaoooragingfaot  that  ethylic  c?il<iride  ta 
n  Kif^ver  nitratt.  The  greater  affinity  for  ailver 
le  and  bromine  might  alter  the  eaae  wiu  regard  to 
tho  propOM*  to  uaa:  but,  oonaideriug  tha  aimilar 


IiivirpMl,  AvgvH  26, 1S74. 


IV.  B.  Bowur. 


I,  N. — It  will  ba  aomawhat  diSentt  to  give  you  advice  that  will  prove  valnahla 
nalea  ;on  aend  ua  silver  printa  from  the  negativea,  for  npon  the  natoTa  Bt 
thedtawingwill  very  much  depend  the  iirooeea  we  ahonid  recommend  aa  that 
beat  adaptaa  for  repradudng  them.  If  tha  Hloatrattonsaretobaofaamilar 
kind  to  Uioas  in  the  moat  recant  trsattsaa  on  aaimal  pbjnioldgy,  e^edaUy  If 
similar  to  one  in  tha  iUosttating  of  which  we  wen  ooDeultedabwnaiaago, 
we  abaald  advise  ;du  to  aiaka  aurfsca  blo4^  by  meana  of  oaaerotner  of  the 
malhods  we  have  deaodbed  in  previona  volnmea  of  thia  Jonmal.  Sorha* 
blocks  possess  this  great  advantage  over  other  methods  of  iUastralioai — they 
are  fnawted  among,  and  printed  at  tha  aame  time  aa,  tha  trpogrsffaieal  matter. 

BaCBirn).— CouunnnieatfMia  from  Canon  Baadtay,  Ifr.  W.  E.  Bathe,  C  B. 
Full,  and  aeveral  other  ootreapMsdenta.    Will  have  attention  in  our  not. 


HETBOROLOQICAL    REPORT, 

Far  lU  Wiik  miitig  Augiut  26,  1874. 

Obawvationi  taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Stbwaui,  Optician. 
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FIEE8  AT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Pbotoobapbic  preraiBeg  an  sabjaoted  to  more  than  tlis  niDsl  Kventge 
of  disutsn.  Erected  for  the  most  part  on  tlie  rooFe  of  hoUBes, 
rtodioB  woo  the  thunderbolt ;  covered  witli  glua,  tliej  break  nUber 
than  bend  under  a  hailstorm ;  despite  tlie  utmoat  effurt  of  mecba- 
nitml  shill  in  tliair  erection  tliriy  are  too  often  fotiiid  to  be  nna-natei- 
yroof  dnrinf;  heavy  rain ;  but  oonitruoted,  aa  they  ReuenJIy  are,  of 
ivood  the;  are  in  an  especial  mRDaer  amenable  to  the  ravaf^es  of 
tbe  doTOuring  clement. 

"When  a  firs  seizes  npon  a  photogrtpbio  atodio  and  its  immediate 
aiiTironntants  it  is  usually  of  an  enert;etie  oharaeter.  This  is  to  be 
■Uribut«d  to  the  quantity  of  wood  employed  in  its  construction, 
mad  to  tba  nomerous  bliuda  and  oartaine  present  in  every  well- 
appointed  studio,  rather  than  to  the  inflammable  nature  of  any 
poTlioa  of  tbe'atock  Ihereia  oontMned ;  for,  unless  operations  be 
ODDdaeted  on  a  more  than  naaally  large  scale,  &  gallen  or  so 
of  eoUodion  and  the  same  quantity  of  ether,  alcohol,  and  variiisli 
may  be  onnsidered  to  oonatituta  the  fire-aiding  slock  of  tlie 
eBtablishroent.  Neither  professional  nor  amateur  pliotograpliera 
noir  make  pyroxylins  on  a  large  aoale;  beuce  that  element  of 
danffST  may  be  left  oat  of  sight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gun-colton 
of  a  highly-axploaive  kind  is  not  of  much  use  to  photographers ;  while 
the  best  description  of  soluble  oatton  is  not  at  alt  exploaiva,  or,  at  most, 
it  is  BO  only  in  an  exceedingly  mild  degree.  Of  the  really  dangerous 
axplosiTBB  flometimes  ronde  usa  of  in  connection  with  photography —  . 
mwh  as  the  iodide  or  chloride  of  nitrogen,  or  the  fulminates  of  silver, 
((old,  or  mercury — it  is  onueoessary  hers  to  speak ;  for  in  nearly 
every  ease  experiments  made  vith  audi  substanoes  are  carried  out 
nndor  the  oontrol  of  persona  who  are  generally  so  fully  slive  to  tlie 
danger  attendant  upon  the  naa  of  auch  agents  as  to  have  taken  every 
possi)>le  preoantion  against  aocidsnt.  The  prubabiltty  of  igneous 
viutatioDS  from  this  cause  need  not,  therefore,  be  further  alluded 
to  in  eonneetion  with  (his  anbjeot. 

Prevention  is,  without  doubt,  much  better  than  cure.  To  adopt 
■neb  preoautioni  as  will  prevent  the  material  of  which  Uie  studio  ia 
eompnaed  from  taking  fire  is  a  more  philosophio  prooeeding  Uiao 
to  trust  to  skill  ia  eztingaishiDg  the  flames  during  the  progress  of 
■  eniiflagratlon, 

The  sudden  generation  of  gases  wbieh  do  not  support  eomhustion 
is  an  admirable  mode  of  patting  out  a  fire.  Uany  readers  will  recol- 
lect an  incident  which  ocenrred  in  connection  witli  a  large  ship  laden 
with  inSamraable  materials.  As  soon  ss  it  was  repnrted  to  the 
captain  that  a  serioDs  fire  bad  hruksn  out  and  was  already  raging  in 
the  hold  he  quietly  retreated  to  bis  cabin  and,  by  means  of  a  ring, 
pnllvd  a  string  in  one  of  his  oupbiwrds,  and  then  returned  upon 
deck  assuring  the  alarmed  passengers  and  crew  that  in  a  few 
minales  all  danger  would  terminate,  as  the  fire  was  being  assailed 
by  a  stronger  power,  which  would  prove  resisileas.  And  so 
it  pntred.  A  few  minutes  after  one  of  tlie  batchea  had  been 
csntlcaily  opened  the  fire  was  extinguiahed.  By  the  sot  of  pnlling 
tiie  string  a  vessel  containing  sulphuric  add  bad  been  inverted  and 
itsconlents  poured  into  a  barrel  containing  common  cbelknr  whjtinfr, 
lli«  «ff(ct  of  n-hich  was  an  immediate  and  copious  liberation  of  oar- 


bonio  acid,  in  the  presence  of  which  flame  cannot  exist.  Other  gases 
act  even  more  energetically  than  carbonic  acid  as  firs  extinguish ers, 
and  form,  or  have  formed,  the  subject  of  patents  for  fire  annilutators. 
We  have  already  said  that  "prevention  ia  better  than  cure."  If 
wood  be  steeped  for  a  abort  time  in  a  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda 
of  llie  speci^o  gravity  of  IS.  such  wood  ia  botli  rendered  non- 
inflammable  and  also  impervious  to  rut  or  decay.  Even  wood  that 
has  succumbed  to  the  rsvuges  of  the  last'Uamed  destructive  powers 
ia  stated,  with  autliorily,  to  be  reetored  to  its  original  condition  of 
durability  by  being  treated  with  the  tungetale.  This  important  aalt 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  tnngstate  of  lime  to  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  as  much  chloride  of  lime  being  produced  as 
a  by-prnduct  ea  will  pay  for  the  working  expenses.  A  patent  has 
been  taken  out  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jones  for  the  application  of  this 
substance  to  wood  for  tlie  purpose  of  rendering  it  fireproof;  and  a 
short  time  ago  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  iikvlted  to  witneas  soma 
expsrimeiita  which  allowed  its  great  power  as  an  effeotusi  resistant 
to  the  ravages  of  the  devouring  element.  Two  small  atacbs  of  wood 
were  made — one  of  ordinary,  and  the  other  of  tungsta ted,  wood.  Both 
were  saturated  with  paraffine  and  ignited.  Tlie  former  burnt  fiercely, 
and  every  vestige  was  rapidly  consumed  to  ashes;  the  latter  burnt 
only  BO  long  as  any  psraffine  remained.  When  tlie  flame  reached 
tlie  wood  it  tliere  eeased.  Two  wooden  bats,  constructed  of  Scotch 
fir,  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Cue  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
the  other  was  merely  charred  on  the  surface.  The  triala  were  varied 
by  placing  packages  of  gunpowder  in  wooden  kegs  tlius  made  fire- 
proof, and  placing  the  whole  in  a  fire  of  petroleum  and  shavings,  all 
tending  to  prove  the  great  value  of  tungatate  of  soda  aa  a  most 
efftictual  means  of  preventing  wood,  paper,  calico,  and  other  iu- 
flammable  materials  from  catching  fire. 

Saeing,  tlierefure,  that  pliotutirupltic  studios  thus  run  specisl  risk. 
it  will  be  wise  of  llieir  proprietors  or  occupants  to  devote  some  spare 
hour  to  the  impregnation  of  their  exposed  timber,  bliuda,  and 
curtains  with  tungstate  of  soda,  which,  while  its  OOlt  is  slight,  may, 
ia  this  particular  directioo,  prove  invaluable, 


It  is. 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
s  to  observe  Ilie  unimportant  part  that  photography  has 


hitherto  played  in  schools  of  art.  Tliere  are  two  or  three  stand- 
points from  wliich  this  important  question  may  be  viewed,  and  at 
some  future  day  we  sliall  probably  return  to  it ;  bat  in  tlie  mean- 
time we  will  ssy  a  few  words  upon  photographs  as  soiiabis  copies 
for  the  students  to  work  from. 

We  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  they  are  never  used  for  thia 
purpose  in  any  of  the  schools  now  in  ezistenoa,  tiie  nnmber  of 
whicli  is  considerable.  If  ne  are  wrong  in  making  this  statement 
we  sliall  feel  pleasure  in  being  set  right ;  but  we  are  quite  cODviuoed 
that,  if  they  are  in  use  at  all,  it  ia  not  a  general  practice, 

It  is  long  since  the  old-fashioned  copies  became  exploded.    The 

orthodox  oottage  with  man  st  the  door.  Nosh's  srk,  sheep,  and  ducks 

the  pond,  elegantly  filled  in  with  a  very  hard  pencil,  sre  things  of 

the  pest;  hut  wa  tiud  that  tliere  is  a  faaliiou  in  everything,  uid 
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drawiog  from  the  "flat,"  as  tt  ia  tarmad,  is  UoRlit  from  an  equally 
orthodox  daaa  of  copiea,  ohitiQr  of  tlie  French  tjipa.  Tkaaa  oonaiBt 
priooipallj  of  heade,  Ae.,  taken  from  oelebratad  pictnras  and  statnea, 
manj  of  nhloh  are  really  fine  wocka  of  art,  bnt  a  large  nnmber  are 
freqnenlly  very  iuferior. 

There  are,  probably,  two  main  oanaes  which  have  hitherto  mili- 
tated af{Biiist  tlie  use  of  plioU)j;mpliid  wotia  being  need  in  luliook  of 
art  fur  ihe  parliaular  branoli  at  inetruotion  whii^  is  oalled  "  drawing 
from  the  Hit." 

Firstly :  "Drawing  from  the  flat"  i>  what  may  he  called  tUe"sM»md 
aUt(e"  of  inatraction,  in  which  the  pupil,  having  mastered  outline 
drawioK,  is  put  tu  gain  a  familiarity  witli  aliadinf;  effacts  prodaced  by 
lintia.  Wft  have  no  doubt  that  in  tlie  preliiainary  stages  of  this 
instmelion  the  aolual  lines  are  necessarily  put  before  the  pupil  to 
sliow  him  the  mechanical  method  by  whioh,  if  we  may  nee  the  term, 
tlie  ehadowB  are  laid  ou ;  bat  tliat  too  much  of  this  meohauical 
onpying  ia  not  deurable  is  evident,  becaaee  in  the  mora  advanced 
abige  the  pupil  is  taught  to  invent  Lis  own  shading  effnots,  by  copying 
from  the  round,  namely,  by  copying  easts  and  ststneites.  What 
instraction  conld  equal  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  study  of  a  well-arranged  Bembrandt  picture? 
Again :  the  sooner  the  pnpil  can  dispense  with  the  slavery  of  detail, 
BO  well  e;cemplified  in  the  Chinaman  who  oopied  with  so  mnoli 
elaboration  the  rent  in  the  coat,  the  more  nearly  he  will  approach 
tlie  true  artist.  Further:  how  are  we  ever  to  reproduce  tlie  exqui- 
ti(«  outline  of  Milo's  Fenat  i'ietrix,  in  the  Uuaee  du  Louvre,  and 
aiinilar  works  of  ait,  before  the  student  except  through  the  aid  of 
photography  ? 

'  The  second  of  the  objections  to  photography's  aid  in  the  instrac- 
tion of  art-students  ia  rapidly  bewg  overcome.  We  want  an  orthodox 
•ize— eay  30  X  34  inches.  Enlargements  are  now  only  a  matter  of 
delaiL 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEAT  DURING  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  DRY  PLATES. 
FoLLOwraa  np  the  series  of  experiments  (reoorded  in  oar  issne  of  the 
Slst  nit.)  on  the  influence  of  cold  on  sensitised  plates,  we  have 
during  the  past  week  mads  a  careful  examination  of  the  effect 
of  heat  during  their  proparalion,  with  a  view  to  anawer  the  question 
so  frequently  pnt,  aa  to  whether  it  is  better  to  dry  spontaneously  or 
by  arti&oial  heat,  and,  if  the  Utter,  aa  (o  what  is  the  most  snitabla 
temperatnrs. 

We  are  awaro  that  this  is  a  qneation  on  which  both  opinion  and 
practice  vary  very  mueh,  aome  operators  holding  firmly  to  sponta- 
neous drying,  wliile  others  are  equally  strong  in  the  belief  that 
artificial  heat  greatly  improves  the  results;  and  vre  even  know  some 
suocessful  amal«ur«  whose  opinions  have  become  modified  from  time  to 
Ume,  just  as  a  socceasful  batch  of  plates  had  happened  to  be  finished 
in  tlie  one  way  or  the  other.  The  result  in  aaeb  cases,  no  doubt, 
depended  on  other  causes,  altliongh  ia  the  absence  of  anything  like 
systematic  observation  the  effect  of  temperatare  seemed  the  natural 
explanation. 

We  may  aa  well  mention  at  the  eommenuement  that,  in  carrying 
out  the  experiments,  our  priiioipal  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  aa 
good  resiilta  could  be  obtained  by  rapid  drying  as  by  the  more 
tediuuB  and  orten  inconvenient  spontaneous  method.  To  those 
engaged  commercially  in  the  preparaiiim  of  dry  plates  it  ia  really  of 
littlH  importance  by  what  mode  (hey  dry  their  platee,  as  they  can 
aaaily  make  Bnirablc  arrangements  for  any  method  that  may  be  con- 
sidered bMSt;  but  to  the  amateur,  who  lias  generally  to  work  under 
considerable  diaadvantagea,  and  who  very  often  can  only  get  Uia  use 
of  the  room  in  which  he  works  for  a  limited  time,  it  is  of  importance 
that  he  should  be  able,  if  possible,  to  dry  and  finiah  bis  plates 
as  rapidly  as  he  can  prepare  tliem. 

To  ascertain  whether  thia  oonld  be  done  withont  any  sacrifice  of 
qnality,  we  have  had  constructed  a  simple  but  very  efficient  drying- 
box,  the  inside  measurement  of  whioh  is  three  feet  long,  twenty-one 
inches  deep,  and  nine  inches  wide.  At  a  distance  of  six  inches  from 
the  bottom  the  box  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  by  a 
plate  of  pretty  Uiiok  iron.    lit  the  lower  chamber  ia  fixed  a  tube 


carrying  fire  very  small  Sunsen  burners,  so  arranged  aa  to  b*rdly 
warm  the  plate,  which  ia  three  inches  shove  them,  when  hnrning  «t 
tlieir  lowest,  or  to  raise  it  to  nearly  a  red  heat,  if  that  were  deaiivd, 
when  fully  turned  on.  The  upper  chamber,  one  side  of  wbieli  ••  • 
sliding  door,  is,  of  coarse,  light-tight ;  blotting-paper  is  laid  on  Aa  icna 
plate,  and  on  this  the  platea  are  set  up  on  edge.  On  the  top  thes* 
is  a  four-inch  ohimuey  to  carry  off  the  heated  moist  air,  and  wbi<fe 
is  bent  twice  at  right  anglee  to  prevent  the  access  of  ligbL  A  tha- 
mometer  let  into  a  liote  in  tlie  top  eomptetea  tiie  arraagemant,  wiiich 
need  only  coat  a  few  ahijlitigs.  and  answers  the  purpcaa  adanirablT. 

The  prooeaBea  aeleoted  for  experiment  were  emulsion  vrith  a  tr>M 
of  free  bromide,  and  beer  and  albumen,  aa  typical  of  moat  of  ttaa 
modifications  at  preaent  in  general  nse,  and  three  platea  by  ead 
process  were  prepared  and  dried  at  each  of  various  temperatare 
ranging  from  that  of  the  atmosphere  to  110*  G.,  the  former  l*fch>g 
nearly  five  hoars  to  dry  completely,  while  the  latter  was  perfectly 
hard  in  two  minutes.  An  examination  under  the  micnMCope  with  a 
half-inch  object  glasa  abowed  that,  mechanically  at  least,  there  to 
no  apparent  difference  between  platea  dried  at  low  and  high  tempac*- 
turea,  the  emnUion  platea  in  all  caaes  showing  merely  as  &  atain  on 
tlie  glass,  while  those  prepared  in  the  bath  exhibited  an  almost  im- 
perceptible tendency  to  crapy  lines,  caused,  doubtlesa,  by  *  ali^ 
excess  of  water  in  the  solvents. 

Tlie  tme  tests,  however,  of  sensitive  platea  are  their  rapidity  sad  the 
qnality  of  the  image  produced  by  development,  and  thoae  teals  wa 
proceeded  to  apply  in  tlie  following  way,  which  we  have  found  astia- 
factory: — For  tlie  purpose  of  securing  constancy  and  unifomuty  o( 
illumination  we  need  an  ai^aud  burner,  consuming  eight  onbie  feet 
of  gas  per  hour;  andat  a  distance  of  fifteen  inches  from  this  we  placed 
the  pUte  in  a  printing-frame  ander  a  teat  negative  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  whichconsiBtedof  a  band  five  iuchea  long  and  two  inehea 
broad,  very  delicaldy  graduated  from  perfectly  olear  glan  at  ooa 
end  to  complete  opacity  at  the  other,  and  divided  by  lines  and 
nnmbera  into  twenty-five  parte.  Having  by  one  or  two  expwimenla 
aacertsined  the  proper  expoinrs,  we  exposed  the  whole  biUeh  ons 
after  the  other,  and  tlien  developed  them  aa  quickly  as  poaaiU»— the 
emulsion  platea  with  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley's  strong  developer,  siid 
tlie  beer  and  albumen  with  acid  pyrogallic  aoid  and  ailver  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  We  cannot  spare  space  to  record  tlie  whole  of  the  experi- 
ments, but  the  following  statement  of  the  general  results  wtU  bt 
sufficient.  ' 

Plates  dried  spontaneously  at  the  temperature  of  tiie  atuMpbem 
are  slightly  more  sensitive  than  when  dried  at  a  higher  tampenttore. 
But  in  the  oase  of  the  emulsion,  at  least,  thara  ia  a  sUght  tendency  is 
the  film  to  leave  the  glasa  during  tlie  washing  after  fixing,  and  both 
it  and  tlie  beer  and  albumen  are  liable  to  marking  if  the  tempenUurs 
should  riaa  or  fall  during  drying ;  in  oilier  words,  if  one  pan  be  dried 
more  rapidly  than  another  there  isa  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  Una 
where  the  change  has  occnrrad,  and  aa  the  difference  in  acnsitivenaaa 
is  not  more  than  two  in  twenty-five  it  is  not  worth  taking  into  actxiuDt. 

The  plates  dried  at  from  40'  up  to  M>*  showed  no  perceptibla 
difference  in  seitsitiveness  or  inequality  ofthe  developed  image ;  but 
the  beer  and  albumen  platea  lost  aome  of  their  usuil  brilliant  surface 
when  dried  at  100".  At  110*  both  kinda  of  platea  gave  avidenee  of 
deterioration,  the  Burfaoe  beooming  slightly  granular,  the  senaitive- 
ness  decreasing  oeuaiderahly,  and  the  resulting  im^e  being  hard 
and  irregular. 

Tlia  oonolusion  at  which  we  therefore  arrive  is  tliis:— Plates  may 
safely  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  BO*  C,  and  we  thmk 
lliey  abould  be  transferred  tu  the  drying  chamber  as  soon  aa  the  Iocs* 
moisture  baa  ceased  to  run  off.  lu  thia  way  each  plate,  after  removal 
from  the  preservative  solution,  will  be  ready  for  the  drying-box  a* 
soon  as  its  Buocesaor  ia  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  draining-dieh. 

We  may  add  that  we  find  the  most  convenient  draining-diahea  to 
be  the  four-ounoe  covered  pota  used  by  chemists  and  perfumers, 
oonsiating  of  very  much  earthenware  and  having  very  Utile  ood- 
taiaing  space.  They  stand  firm,  and  if  roughened  on  the  bottom  by 
a  rub  ou  a  piece  of  aandstone  are  not  liable  to  slip,  even  with  a  ferf 
large  plate,  when  one  corner  is  placed  in  llie  pot  and  tlia  other  eanscd 
to  lean  against  a  waU  or  other  suitable  support. 
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OLEATE  OF  SILVER, 
O1.B&TB  of  bUtst  hu  been  mantloMd  ia  iionn«etioii  with  the  photo- 
ST«pbie  ut,  and  » littla  of  the  "natonl  historj"  of  thie  exoeptionallT- 
ruTB  Babalanee  will,  pethaps,  be  aeoeptable  to  our  leadera.  Aa  icguda 
its  cftpabilitieB  to  act  a  part  in  our  iroik  we  plead  perfect  ignonmoe ; 
but  we  oan  aee  that  it  nu;  be  capable  of  naeful  appliaationa  at 
proMiit  aniteTslop«d.  We  can,  howeTer,  give  oai  raaden  «  littla 
mors  inftamation  upon  its  ohemiatry  than  is  to  be  foand  in  the  books 
from  which  thfl  workiiig  ohemiet,  phob^rapher,  a*  general  expeii- 
tnentalist  nsnallf  takea  hia  inapiratioa. 

"  Oleic  acid  "  ia  the  term  somewhat  indefinitely  applied  to  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  fat^  aoida  obtained  npon  saponifytog  an  oil.  Soaps 
beinf(  the  componnda  obtained  upon  decompoBiog  an  oil  with  one  of 
th«  alkalies—gljoerine  beiog  set  free  and  the  olaata  of  the  alkali  formed 
— oleate  of  silver  maj,  therefore,  bs  viewed  as  the  ailver  soap.  In 
tha  mannhetute  of  ateatioe  candles  oleic  acid  is  now  lately 
obt^ned,  bat  In  a  more  or  leas  impure  state.  Palm  or  any  other 
■KponiGable  oil  ie  distilled  with  superheated  steam,  when  the  pro- 
docts  are  fonod  to  consist  of  two  layers,  one  of  which  is  glyoerine 
and  the  other  the  fatty  acids.  The  latter,  submitted  to  the  bydranlic 
pnaa,  sepantea  into  tha  solid  stearic  and  palmitic  ftcida,  whilst  the 
oloio  acid  ia  got  aa  a  light  yellow  flaid. 

Oleic  aold  otystallises  from  an  sleoholio  eolation  in  dazzling  white 
prisms,  which  melt  to  an  oil  at  a  temperature  of  14°  C.  Solid  oleio 
acid  oxidises  alowly  when  in  the  solid  state,  and  more  rapidly  when 
liquid ;  therefore  it  is  considerably  modified  in  its  charaoter  by  age, 
and  we  find  that  the  change  in  composition  altera  considerably  the 
ahknoter  of  the  resolting  salta.  ifaoa  the  baryta  salta  of  oleic 
ftoid  diSer  eonstdermbly  according  to  the  acid  from  which  they  hare 
b«en  proenred ;  and  the  baryta  aalt  of  the  oxidised  acid  is  mnch 
more  soluble  than  that  procared  from  a  recent  apeoimen. 

Oleic  acid  ia  generally  stated  to  be  a  bibssic  or  bivalent  acfd ;  it 
is  said  that  it  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts,  A  neutral  salt  will 
tiierefbre  be  0,,  H„  M,'  O.,  and  the  acid  salt  C„  H,,  ii!  0., 
"II "  being  a  unindent  metaL 

Oleate  of  BilTer  is  procured  by  double  deoompoiiticn,  the  nentzal 
alkaline  salts  being  aoluble,  particularly  the  ammonia  and  potash 
salta,  Tbo  sodfom  salt,  being  rather  insolnble.  Is  not  so  snitable  for 
making  the  aalta  by  double  decompodtion.  In  Watt'a  Dictionary 
of  Oumittiy  it  is  stated  that  oleate  of  silver  ia  "  procured  by  double 
deoomposition,  but  reducea  aa  aoon  m  formed."  This  is  all  the 
information  e6ntained  in  that  work  on  the  subjeet.  It  does  not, 
however,  agree  with  onr  experienee.  Oleate  of  eilver  ie  easily  made 
by  deeomporiog  oleate  of  polasrium  with  nitrste  of  silver  in  coqi- 
paratively  weak  solutions,  according  to  the  following  equation : — 
JK,  C.,  H,,  0.  +  a  Ag  NO.  =  Ag  C  ,.  H.,  O,  -f  2  K  NO, 

OlaiU  ot  pola^iuiL         VW.  Dl  iUnr.  (fiatM  at  iUki.        NIL  of  poUulnn. 

If  the  oleate  of  potassium  be  fairly  pure,  and  an  excess  of  alkali 
be  avoided,  our  experienee  doee  not  confirm  the  statement  as  regardi 
tie  inatabili^.  In  bot,  thie  salt  obeys  (he  general  laws  of  the  silver 
«lt,  and  is  sensitive  to  tight  in  the.same  manner  that  most  organic 
ailver  salts  are.  It  was  probable  that  the  original  oleic  acid  used 
was  contaminated  wfth  fcimic  add.  Pore  oleate  of  potasdam  is 
easily  made  if  a  fkir  specimen  of  the  add  be  at  hand.  The  oleic 
Mtid  is  digested  on  a  water  bath,  with  a  slight  excess  of  a  solution  of 
osibonate  of  potassium,  until  all  efTervesoence  of  carbolic  acid  has 
oaaaed.  When  this  is  oonsnmmated  it  is  ponied  into  a  anfEcient 
qaantity  of  alcohol  to  preeipltate  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potas- 
^nm.  An  alooboUe  solution  of  oleate  of  potaadnm  remains,  which 
■hoald  be  evaporated  to  perfeet  diyness  npon  a  water  bath. 

The  following  proporliooa  may  be  used :— Half-an-onnne  of  car- 
bonate of  potasdnm  (salts  of  tartar)  is  digested  with  half  a  fluid  onnoe 
of  oleio  «cid  and  an  onnoe  of  distilled  water  as  long  aa  oarbonio 
anhydride  Is  evolved,  and  Ute  whole  is  poured  into  foor  fluid  ounces 
of  rectified  spirit.  On  stsndipg  it  aepuatea  into  two  layers.  The 
npper  one  oonnMs  of  a  strong  alooholic  solution  of  oleate  of  potasdam, 
and  the  lower  one  an  aqueoos  solution  of  the  excess  of  the  carbonate 
of  potasdnm.  The  upper  layer,  after  filtration  and  evaporation, 
yielde  a  very  pore  oleate  of  potovinm.  When  this  oleate  of  potasdum 
is  dissolved  in  disdUed  water,  and  decomposed  in  the  cold  with  a 


Bolnlion  of  nitrate  of  silver  (which  may  be  very  faintly  acidulated 
to  advantage},  a  white  precipitate  of  tlie  oleate  of  silver  will  be 
proonred,  which  is  perfectly  iasoluble,  and  may  be  washed  in  the 
dark  withont  any  aendble  decompodtion. 


Wx  direct  spedal  attention  to  a  short  article  in  another  page 
deeoriptive  of  U.  Girard's  method  of  photographing  crystaUisations, 
and  we  do  so  for  the  pnrpaae  of  mailing  a  brief  comment  upon  it 
To  this  branch  of  pbotogrsphy  we  have  lately  given  much  atten- 
tion, and  purpose  in  a  future  number  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with 
eJI  the  requisite  degree  of  detail.  In  the  meantime  we  may  obeerve 
that  to  attempt  the  photographing  of  oryatals  by  means  of  ordinary 
light  will  only  prove  a  waste  of  time.  Let  anyone  apread  upon  a 
miorosBopio  slide  a  weak  aqoeoos  solution  of  such  a  crystal  as  bro- 
mide of  eadminm,  'and,  after  applying  heat  snffident  to  start  the 
crystallisation,  let  him  examine  it  in  the  mioroeoope.  The  arbo- 
resoence  seen  is  of  such  a  feeble  character  as  to  be  very  imperfectly 
vidble,  while  the  detaUi  of  the  crystallisation  will  not  be  vidble  at 
all.  But  let  him  now  iUominate  the  subject  by  meana  of  a  tiaam  of 
polaritid  light,  using  at  the  same  time  a  Nicole  prism  as  an  analyser, 
and  what  a  change  is  instantly  produced  !  The  feeble,  dim-looking 
orystallisation  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  rich  foliage,  having  varie- 
gated ooloun  of  the  moat  gorgeous  description,  with  sharp,  bold 
outlines.  What  we  have  said  of  one  photographic  crystal  applies  to 
the  great  mijori^  of  such  sabstanoes ;  and  if  it  be  dedred  to  photo- 
graph them  in  a  manner  at  all  effective  it  is  absolutdy  imperative 
that  the  light  by  which  they  are  to  be  illomiuatedahould  be  polarised. 
We  shall  say  nothing  at  present  concerning  the  influence  of  a 
selenite  stage  upon  the  actinic  nature  of  the  polarised  light,  ea  we 
shall  treat  of  this  subject  on  an  eariy  oceanon.  We  merdy  obeerVe 
that  the  inflnenoe  exerted  is  of  a  very  marked  character. 


PMNTING  DIFFICTJLTIES. 
No  sooner  does  the  hot  weather  est  in  than  np  crop  a  variety  of  diffi- 
onlties  unheard  of  during  the  cooler  months,  and  rife  are  the  00m- 
plaints  of  bad  paper,  batlie  going  wrong,  and  dmilar  troubles.  Now,  if 
a  sample  of  paper  worked  well  at  one  time  it  ia  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  it  woold  work  well  at  another — say  any  time  within  dx 
months  of  the  first  trial — preanming  it  to  havft  been  oarehilly  kept 
in  tha  interim.  It  is  a  very  different  matter  knowing  that  certain 
effects  will  probably  take  plaoe  under  oertain  eondilions  to  knowing 
wAy  snch  affects  take  place.  There  is  an  dement  of  nncertdnty 
in  the  matter,  the  removal  of  whieh  is  abaolutaly  necessary  to  ensure 
perfeet  results. 

With  regard  to  diver  printing.  Without  any  previona  indications 
a  aampLs  of  paper  that  haa  been  working  as  satisfaetorily  as  could 
be  wished  for  some  time  commences  to  ^ve  streaky  and  nnfoesentsble 
proofs,  and  no  mode  of  doetoring  or  tonmg  seems  to  set  it  right  Tlie 
paper  is  blamed,  and  fresh  samples  are  tried,  but  often  with  no 
improved  results.  New  baths  are  made;  stillstreakineae  and  spotti- 
ness form  the  order  of  the  day.  Then  just  as  suddenly  all  goes 
well  again,  seemingly  withont  any  reason,  and  we  are  at  onr  wits' 
id  to  Imow  whero  the  fault  ley. 

There  are  two4istinotolss8ee  of  "mealiness" — under  which  designa- 
tion I  will  place  streakinesa  and  spottiness.  One  class  is  the  result 
of  the  toning  bath  bdng  out  of  order  or  nnsoitable  for  the  paper  to 
be  toned.  This  occurs  at  any  time  and  in  any  weather,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  class  No.  2  by  the  markings  being  all  more  or 
less  toned  and  altered  in  colour  from  that  of  the  proof  as  it  eame 
from  the  printing-frame,  the  lights  and  shadows  being  stippled,  as  it 
were,  one  into  the  other  in  a  very  andgUtly  manner.  Few  printers 
are  unacquainted  with  this  disease.  The  other  order  of  mealiness  is 
that  portions  of  the  proof  refuse  to  tone,  spots  and  streaks  (generally 
tiding  the  direction  in  which  the  albumen  was  dmined  off  in  albn- 
menising  the  paper)  appearing,  which  on  oarefnl  examination  are  fouad 
of  a  charaoter  entirely  different  to  those  produced  in  the  previous  case. 
Until  the  proof  has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  tlie  toning  bath 
lh«  faults  are,  however,  scarcely  perceptible.  Incipient  markings, 
consisting  of  more  or  lees  depth  of  colour  can,  on  careful  examina- 
tion, be  detected  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  prints,  pointing  out  that  the 
fonlt,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  connected  with  the  toning  bath. 
We  examine  the  paper  and  find  nothing  apparently  wrong;  tha 
sendtidng  bath  is  the  same  as  when  we  obtained  good  worir. 
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PoMibly,  to  mabs  sure,  ne  mix  &  new  one  with  ft  reliabla  Mmple 
of  aiNer  nitrate;  atiU  the  f&u Its  remain,  and  da;  after  dky  diiriag  the 
Blimmer  good  and  bad  batobes  of  printa  are  turued  out,  alteruatiag  in 
the  moat  proTobiDH  manner.     It  oooura  in  this  wise : — 

Tlie  exlreniely  delioats  larer  of  ohlaride  of  eilver  formed  nheu  the 
paper  U  floated  on  tiie  silTer  balh  is  more  or  Ibh  soluble  in  a 
ttrimg  solution  of  the  silver  nitrate,  should,  tlie  lemperatnre  rise  to 
TO''  or  thereaboata,  the  solubility  varying,  however,  with  differant 
aaraplea  of  papers  and  tlie  dryness  or  homineas  of  the  ftlbomen  film. 
This  ailvsr  salt  is  removed  bj  solution  from  the  exterior  albumen 
■urfaoe — the  albumen  remaining  insoluble,  and  farming  a  prutsctiva 
Mvering  to  the  nndetljing  Btratum  of  cbloilde,  which,  although 
perrioag  to  light,  is  impervious  to  the  toning  solutioug — the  eonse- 
qaeoos  is  that  tliase  protected  portions  lefase  to  ooloar,  and  streak]', 
apotty  proo&  are  the  resulL  The  remedy  is  obvious: — lu  hot  weatlier 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  to  about  thirty  or  loity  grains, 
•nd  the  ohtoride  will  remain' andisBolved  and  the  oure  be  eSaoted. 

It  is  important  that  printers  should  partiaalarly  ootioa  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ftppearanee  of  this  disease  from  that  produeed  by 
improper  toning.  In  one  case  (be  spots  are  toned,  and  in  the  other 
not  at  all  unless  tliey  have  been  aubjacted  to  the  toning  for  a  very 
protracted  period ;  even  tiien  very  licila  alteration  in  colour  la  per- 
ceptible. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  summer  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  silver  solution  would  be  generally  uaeful,  as  I 
hare  never  found  this  peculiar  itreakinesa  occur  when  using  it.  It 
may  either  be  that  the  nitrate  of  aoda  interferes  with  tlie  solution  of 
the  chlorides,  or,  more  probably,  that  the  nae  of  a  weaker  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  was  the  causa,  altliough  the  mixed  salts  ware  used 
with  quite  a  different  intention — tliat  is,  for  the  sake  of  eoonomy. 
During  the  vrinter  season  or  oool  neatbar  the  plain  nitrate  of  sitvac 
hath,  in  my  hands,  produces  better  results  tlian  a  combination  of 
•alta,  although  equally  good  pioofii  can  b«  prepared  on  either  bath  in 
warm  weather.  Edwabd  DuiiifOBK. 

ON  PHOTOORAPHINO  CRYSTALLISATIONS  AS  SEEN 

IN  THE  UICROSCOPE. 
M.  J.  GiusD  has  recently  been  working  on  this  branch  of  scientific 
photography,  and,  in  a  note  to  the  Frenoh  Academy  of  Sciences, 
recouated  his  experience,  which  may  interest  <iur  readera. 
operated   first   on   sal  ammoniac   wiu,  an  enlargement  of  twelve 
diitmeters,   and  afterwarda  on  the  arboreeoences  of  bichromate  of 
potash.     It  is  of  advantage  to  opitrate  by  transmitted  light,  because 
It  ii  possible  tlius  to  obtain  a  greater  intensity  or  light. 

M.  Qirard  made  use  of  an  apparatua  composed  of  a  metallic  slide 
fixftd  to  a  tablet  that  carried  the  oamera.  Tliia  elide  conaistad  of 
different  pieces  fitting  teiesoopioolly,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  with  the  expansion  of  the  camera.  Then  there  wt 
lens  of  about  one-tliird  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  made  so  as  t 
able  to  yield  an  enlargement  of  from  eight  to  twelve  diameters ;  a 
spring  clip  which  supported  the  objects ;  tlie  bits  of  glass  upon  which 
the  crystiiU  to  be  photographed  were  formed,  and  a  strip  of  glass  of 
a  cobalt-btue  lint,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  monochromatio 
liobt  favourable  to  obtaining  a  phntographio  image;  together  with 
plane  mirror,  morable  and  capable  of  reflecting  the  light  parallel 
to  tlie  optical  axis. 

Exposure  varied  a  good  deal,  aooording  to  the  transparency  of  the 
eryatals,  from  instantaniety  to  a  duration  of  two  or  three  minutes. 
When  greater  relief  is  wanted,  so  as  to  put  the  ansles  of  the  crystals 
in  more  prominence,  an  oblique  light  is  used,  easily  got  by  turning 
the  reflector  a  little.  However  withont  apparent  effect  in  photo- 
graphy the  brilliant  effects  of  polariaation  may  be,  they  allow  eryatals 
often  to  be  pnjeoted  on  a  black  baokgraund,  thereby  adding  much  to 
the  daameas  and  delicacy  with  which  their  details  are  rendered. 
The  polarising  apparatua  oansists  of  two  pieoea — the  polariser  and 
the  analyser.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  placed  before  the  lens, 
and  the  second  between  the  lens  and  the  sensitive  plate. 

Crystals  are  prepared  for  photographing  purposes  by  spreading  on 
a  pints  some  of  the  saline  solution,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  in  a  per- 
fectly level  position,  so  as  to  secure  evenness  of  effoct.  It  is  well  to 
Erepare  solutions  of  diffr^rent  degrees  of  concentration  in  order  to 
e  able  lo  choose  for  reproduction  those  samples  which  offer  the  best 
defined  characteristica. 


ON  A  METHOD  OP  COMBINATION  PRINTING 

APPLICABLE  TO  GROUPS. 

Except,  perhaps,  old  maids  desiring  to  be  made  to  look  young  and 

beautiful,   there  is  no  olasa  of   subject  which  tries  photogra^us' 

patience  so  macb,  or  which  yields  so  nDaatisfaatory  results,    as 


family  groups.  When  there  are  children  a  really  fins  pictnra  it 
sometimes  an  impossibility,  and  even  when  there  are  none  it  la  a 
'  anoa  if  somebody  do  not  move  and  spoil  your  best  plate.  Not 
iftequendy  a  photographer  will  try  again  and  again  after  a  fwlnre 
fromsuchaoause.only  to  And  that  things  grow  worse  with  every  plate. 
Xlie  nervous,  unsteady  sitter  grows  more  and  more  nervous  and 
unsteady  at  every  trial,  and  the  example  beoomes  infeotiouH,  so  tiiat 
it  often  happens  that  after  long  trial  of  this  kind  the  photographer 
has  to  turn  back  upon  hia  fint  attempt  as  the  beat  of  alt ;  and  tha  wMst 
of  it  is  that  a  man  seldom  gels  any  thanks  for  all  this  extra  labonr. 
He  ia  expected  to  turn  out  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  nombar  of  sharp 
portraits ;  and,  as  his  effi>rla  are  too  often  of  neoeaaity  oouoentmted 
upon  the  latter  olijeot,  it  is  not  U)  be  wondered  at  if  people  think  hia 
labnnis  unsatisfactuiy. 

Cuuld  some  plan  be  hit  upon  whereby  the  artist  woald  be  relievsl 
of  his  anxieties  on  the  lattar  score,  and  enabled  to  devota  lui 
tlioughts  more  freely  to  artistio  grouping,  knowing  that  if  a  bead  or 
two  failed  here  and  there  it  oould  be  easily  replaced,  the  benefit  as 
welt  as  relief  would  be  very  great.  Aa  it  ia,  these  imperfect  groups 
ore  often  retonched  and  mended  after  printing  with  a  view  lo  remedy 
defects— a  process  that  is  of  no  advantage,  so  far  as  n^anla 
likeness,  nor  a  source  ofuiy  profit  to  the  photographer.    It  is  better 


once  to  take  the  figures  separately  and  piece  them  afterwards  into 
a  group,  which  may  be  re -photographed ;  or,  when  a  '    -■-*-'-- 
'  '         '  it  out,  and  p 


ahead  k 


group,  to  take  it  separatelv,  cut  it  out,  and  pasta  it  on  to  the  print 
of  the  group  afterwards.  Wlien  tolled  and  touched  neatly  round  the 
edge  when  cut  this  plan  does  very  well,  the  joinings  being  hanlly,  if 
at  all,  noticeable. 

Anotlier  plan  is  to  oorec  the  separate  good  negative  of  the  reatltaa 
sitter  with  black  all  hut  the  head,  and  to  stop  out  the  head  in  tba 
group,  so  obtaining  a  correct  likeness  by  double  printinf(.  This 
operation  ia,  however,  very  difficult  to  manage  satiafaotoiily, 
requiring  great  exactness  of  fitting  and  neatness  of  hand,  not 
easily  come  by,  while  aflar  all  it  may  prove  to  be  useless.  The  tine 
taken  is,  besides,  sometimes  very  long — a  dense  negative,  for  inslanee, 
may  perhaps  take  two  days  before  a  complete  picture  can  be  obtained. 

A  German  photographer,  Herr  Biewel,  struck  with  tlieae  difficd- 
ties,  has  recently  made  an  effort  to  overcome  them  in  an  iogenioOB 
fashion.  He  was  one  day  busy  witli  that  delectable  ooonpalUNi— 
photogniphiog  a  group  of  a  mother  with  her  tliree  children.  The 
firat  efibrt  resulted  in  good  portraits  of  all  except  the  eldest  child, 
who  had  moved.  A  second  attempt  was  mode,  when  tha  yoongetf 
turned  out  unsteady,  and  the  persistent  squalling  of  that  member  of 
tlie  Atmily  effectually  prevented  any  further  trials.  The  pielure  «as 
required  by  the  lady  as  a  birthday  surprise  for  "  her  man,"  sod  she 
was  disappointed.  The  photographer  was  chagrined  at  the  ill  rwnlts 
of  hia  labour,  and  from  one  motive  or  other  ha  felt  anxions  to  make 
a  batter  job  of  it.  As  be  was  looking  at  the  plataa  before  destroyiag 
them  it  crosaed  his  mind  that  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  if  he  eoaU 
transfer  the  head  of  the  eldest  boy  from  ^e  one  plats  to  the  other ;  he 
should  then  have  a  perfect  picture.  And  he  resolved  to  try  and 
effect  this  by  some  other  way  than  those  we  have  deacrihed,  none  of 
which  had  any  attraction  for  him.  Fortune  fiivoured  him  ;  he 
succeeded  in  making  the  transfer,  and  in  delivering  a  perfeot  ptetuie 
without  any  delay  or  hindrance.  Themethod  by  which  it  was  done  is 
a  simple  one,  and  may  ba  shortly  described. 

In  order  to  protect  the  negative  to  be  operatad  on,  whether  it  be 
varnished  or  not,  it  is  better  to  cover  it  with  a  filtered  solution  cf 
gum  to  the  strength  of  about  one  to  ten.  After  this  is  dry  the  cat- 
One  of  the  portion  to  be  taken  out  ahonld  be  oarsfnlly  traced  by 
means  of  a  fine  etching' needle ;  and  when  this  is  sccompliabad  the 
bead  or  space  within  that  is  removed  by  scraping  with  a  knife.  As 
spot  of  glass  b  then  cleaned  and  coated  with  the  eolation  of  gso. 
The  round  head  on  the  other  plate  is  then  treated  in  a  nulK 
manner  so  far  as  the  tracing-out  is  concerned.  This  done,  a  wedfte- 
shaped  slit  is  out  out  between  that  tracing  and  the  foot  of  the  p)*ta 
On  the  isolated  portion  a  stream  of  water  is  then  gently  direoteA.  ■ 
that  tlie  film  may,  if  possible,  be  loosened  from  the^flaBs:  batesrs 
must  be  taken  that  the  head  ia  not  washed  away  by  it  So  sooa  m 
tha  film  begins  to  show  signs  of  rising  a  piece  of  wet  filtering-pef* 
is  placed  npon  it,  and  drawn  slowly  and  carefully  over  the  aht  ust3 
it  is  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  plate.  When  it  has  raaehed  that 
point  the  glass  may  be  ttimed  over,  and  paper  and  film  vrill  eanly 
come  away  together. 

The  further  operations  are  comparatively  easy.  The  pmtion  est 
out  and  thus  carried  away  has  to  be  placed  carefully  on  the  eknrad 
space  in  the  good  plate,  and  fitted  to  it  without  sot  sir-bobbles.  IW 
gum  causes  it  to  adhere,  and  it  is  then  not  difficult  (o  withdraw  tbtj 
nltsring  paper  support.  That  remored,  the  new  Ut  of  film  is  bim 
and  prMted  firm^  down  ^^yt  a  b|t  ofjtloiV  JT^i^fVCV*'^ 
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■ligbtly  with  Bkliva.  Anj  fold  or  ooerenneu  mftj  be  reroored  b; 
•  wet  brush,  and  finallj  the  negAtive  ia  Tunjahed  all  togsljier,  and 
toDcbed  up  et  the  joiuiuga  aa  required. 

Newlf-takea  oegacives,  or  Ihiwe  developed  by  pjrogaJlia  aoid, 
have  &  teodeacy  to  go  BwiminiDf;  off  the  gleaa,  so  that  thia  plan 
ehoald  only  be  tiied  with  uegatiyes  that  have  been  develaped  with 
irou.  If  not,  they  should  be  laid  ia  aoidified  water,  and  great  aara 
taken  in  guiding  the  onBow  of  neter.  When  larger  porliona  of 
collodion  hlma  have  to  ha  remored  the  better  plan  ia  to  oover  the 
place  nitli  albumen,  which  has  aometimea  enabled  the  film  to  be 
removed  witliont  anj  extra  aupport  whatever. 

There  are,  duubileas,  aoma  difficntiies  in  the  sjatem,  and  it  is  only 
very  careful  workers  indeed  that  need  hope  to  succeed,  while  even 
tlitiy  may  liave  difficulty  at  times  in  ontUng  oat  the  exact  portions 
required  ao  that  tlie  new  bead  shall  fit  the  old  liole ;  but  the  plan 
offers  notliiug  impoaaible.  The  amount  of  after-labour  and  vexation 
wliioli  it  would  aave  when  the  transfer  has  been  auooessfullj  socom- 
plislied  is  well  worth  a  little  efforL 


ON  MOULDS  FOB  RELIEF  PRINTING. 
Jh  following  the  oonrae  marked  ont  in  mj  laat  eommunioation  I 
propose  to  give  to  jour  readers  the  results  of  experiments  having 
fur  tlieir  object  the  prodaction  of  intaglios  for  relief  printing  without 
LydrHulio  preaaure, 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  wiah  anyone  to  enppose  they  are  thonght 
to  be  exhaustive  i  indeed  I  can  aee  a  very  wide  field  for  experiment 
here,  aud  of  such  extent  aa  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  one  to  tread  all 
the  paths  indicated,  and  attend,  at  the  aame  time,  to  saob  duties  as 
every  day  brings  forth.  Casting  witli  plaatio  materials  wiU  be  the 
metliod  to  whioh  I  will  draw  attention. 

The  advantagea  appertaining  to  aalphur  are  so  many  that  I  was 
tempted  to  try  to  produce  with  this  body  moulds  having  qasliCiea 
suitable  for  work.  If  only  on  tlie  ecore  of  its  low  cost  tbe  trial  was 
worlli  making.  It  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
qnalities  of  this  eteroant  in  order  to  uuderatand  what  are  the  diffi- 
cuUiea  to  be  expeeled  io  its  nse.  Sulphur  is  brittle,  is  a  poor  conduetar 
of  heat,  mells  at  2^13'  Fah.,  and  is  quite  liquid ;  with  an  inereaae 
of  temperature  it  beoomea  tliick  and  viscid ;  and  upon  a  further 
iaorease  it  agaia  Msames  the  fluidity  of  water,  and  ultimately 
sublimes. 

A  metal  intaglio  was  selected  for  trial.  The  aubjeot  was  one  cal- 
eulated  to  give  a  fair  test,  being  an  iropreaaion  from  a  leaf  with 
delicately -marked  veiua.  A  quantity  of  sulphur  was  melted  until 
just  liquid,  and  then  poured  over  the  plate,  the  resalt  being  a  sharp 
east,  but  with  unpleasant  lines  in  several  places,  evidently  cansed  by 
waves  of  tbe  liquid  meeting,  indicating  that  a  higher  temperature 
wan  required.  A  second  quantity  of  sulphur  was  heated  until  it 
asanmed  the  thick  state,  the  resist  of  which,  when  poured  on  the 
monld,  was  an  equally  sharp  oaat,  nltli  leae  of  the  defeat  mentioned 
■a  existing  in  the  former  one.  Tlirougb  the  rapid  cooling  the  sulphur 
waa  in  tlie  elastic  condition  which  ia  the  reanit  of  encu  treatment. 
Of  course  it  ultimately  lost  titis  property  and  went  hard.  Another 
eaat  was  mode  with  the  sulphur  heated  until  near  the  point  of  anb- 
limation,  the  result  being  a  oaat  free  from  defect  so  far  aa  regards 
manipulation.  The  mould  was  then  heated  until  sulphur  placed  on 
it  just  melted.  With  this  method  the  whole  eurface  of  the  casting 
wan  pitted  with  small  bubbles,  as  if  (he  sulphur  had  been  suddenly 
cooled  after  entering  into  a  state  of  ebullition. 

The  real  fault  of  all  these  productions  was  brittlmeu.  The  aoid 
modifications  of  sulphur  prodnced  by  the  addition  of  fat  were  tried,  but 
atill  this  objectionable  quality  could  not  be  removed;  and  in  every 
caae  a  great  tendency  to  crack  was  noticed  when  subjected  to  rapid 
obanges  of  temperature.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  same  is  to  be 
said  of  glese,  and  which  property  ie  to  a  great  extent  removed  by 
naing  it  oa  thin  aa  possible,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  very  thin 
■ulphnr  costs,  the  prooesa  being  as  follows : — The  mould  was  heated 
■o  an  to  allow  the  hand  to  touch  it  without  an;  unpleasant  sensation,  n 
piece  of  glaaa  being  treated  in  tbe  same  way.  Melted  sulphur  waa 
then  poured  over  the  mould,  the  plate  of  glaas  placed  OTer  the  whole, 
and  preaanre  applied  with  the  hand  ao  as  to  force  out  all  the  snipbur 
except  that  remaining  in  the  interatioes  of  the  mould.  By  these  meana 
titin  oaata  were  obtained  which  stood  a  fair  amount  of  rough  usage 
aa  regarda  temperature.  A  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
separating  these  thin  casts  from  the  mould.  With  the  great  advan- 
tages sulphur  poaaeases  in  point  of  easy  manipniation  it  does  seam 
ft  pity  that  its  brittle  natnre  has  not  been  overcome. 

Howevsr,  I  do  not  tliink  I  shall  be  raising  Mlse  hopes  In  aaytng  a 
■nbstilnle  it  found  having  a  minimiun  of  the  diudvsntaites  aiitphnr 
pOMflawa.  W.  E,  BiTuo. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 
Bv  It  PiairATBiiD  PHOToeaArBaa. 
CoHiKO  down  the  Pentonville-road  a  few  evenings  ago  my  attention 
waa  attracted  to  the  apecimen-ease  of  a  photographer,  in  which  was 
a  picture  I  had  previously  seen  under  very  different  circumstances. 
It  waa  the  beautiful  little  group  of  children,  by  Mr.  fUmsden,  published 
in  your  laat  Almanac,  from  which  volume  it  had,  without  doubt,  been 
abstracted.  While  examining  it,  and  explaining  to  a  friend  that  it 
waa  a  mechanical  print,  the  doorsman  or  touter  accosted  me,  and 
pointing  to  tbe  picture  said: — "An  evening  light,  air!  This  kind  of 
picture  we  alwaya  take  in  evenings  such  aa  this.  You  should  step  in 
and  be  took.  Ouaranteed  fiiat-olass  likeness  by  our  inatantaneous 
process."  lu  reply  to  the  query  as  to  whether  his  principal  had 
taken  the  identical  specimen  in  question,  I  was  assured  that  he  had 
done  so,  and  tliat  its  exceptional  excellence  was  due  to  its  liaving 
been  done  in  the  ereniog,  whioh,  be  said,  waa  the  beat  time  for 
pbotograpbyi  "henoe,"  said  he,  "if  yon  wont  to  be  took  in  that 
there  stjle  now'j  your  time  I " 

I  had  really  given  Scotch  clergymen  credit  for  being  too  hard- 
headed  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  puerile  performance  aa  tliat 
approvingly  described  by  Dr.  Nicol  in  a  recent  batcli  of  his  NoUi 
from  Iks  North.  The  popular  minister  of  a  large  Edinburgh  congre- 
gation, with  tlie  aaaistsjiae  of  the  beadle,  exhibited.  In  tlie  oouiae  of 
his  sermon,  or,  moreprobably,  at  its  commencement,  a  large  photo- 
graph of  Uolman  Himt's  picture,  entitled  Sehold  I  Stand  at  the 
Door  and  Knock.  Why,  unleas  bant  upon  making  himself  ridicu- 
lous and  outraging  the  common  senie  of  his  coDgregattOD,  Ihia 
miniater  ahould  have  made  anch  a  singnlarly  unhappy  selection  from 
what  is  designated  "sacred"  pictorial  art  as  a  picture  which  ban 
provoked  mora  deaerved  hoatile  comments  than  any  other,  is  quite 
inexplicable.  Photography  ff  capable  of  making  more  intelligible 
many  pulpit  prelections,  but  not  in  the  ehlldiah  way  here  indicated. 
If  the  preacher  find  himself  lacking  in  the  descriptive  power  he 
considers  indispensable  in  order  to  penetrate  the  heads  of  his  hearers 
when  trying  to  convey  to  them  an  idea  of  oriental  acenes,  manners 
and  customs,  geography,  or  arcliteology,  tlien  by  all  means  let  4iim 
enlist  tbe  powerful  aid  of  photograpliy,  darken  the  church,  and.  by 
tbe  agency  of  the  magic  lantern,  throw  upon  an  eighleen-feet  screen 
reliable  views  taken  by  the-oamera.  In  this  wa^  photography  may 
prove  a  powerful  aasiatance  to  pulpit  ministrations ;  for,  after  all, 
impressions  which  reach  the  brain  through  the  eye  are  more  lasting, 
generally  speaking,  than  thoae  which  urive  at  the  aame  goal  throagh 
the  agency  of  the  ear.  It  has  already  been  placed  on  record  tliat  a 
London  dergyman  has  claimed  photography  as  a  handmaid  to 
religion,  because  it  con  bring  religion  home  to  the  poorest  oottager 
by  making  him  acquainted,  through  tbe  reproductions  of  Raphael's 
cartoons  and  similar  works,  with  "tbe  subhme  truths  of  our  faith." 
May  the  day  be  far  distant  when  religion  will  require  such  "  scenio 
effects  "  to  further  its  reception  or  appreciation  ! 

Is  it  not  loo  bad  that  Mr.  Sntton  should  be  poking  fun  at  this 
country  by  saying  that  Welsh  scenery  is  rather  beautiful  than  grand, 
that  Welsh  mountains  aie  lumping  mounds  which  an  active  fellow 
may  mn  up  on  one  aide  and  down  on  the  other  to  give  himself  an 
appetite  for  breakfast?  Because  Mr.  Sutton  can  walk  op  and  down 
Snowdon  before  dinner,  while  the  peaks  of  the  Matterhom  are  aa 
inaccessible  to  ordinary  mortals  as  the  mountains  of  the  moon, 
proves  nothing.  Mere  inacceaaibili  ty  ia  an  imperfect  teat  for  grandeur ; 
were  it  otherwise,  the  diimney  of  St.  Rollox  wonld,  then,  be  a  "grand  " 
objeot.faritaBpexisoertainlyinaeoesBible  to  "ordinary  mortals."  The 
powers  of  locomotion  of  one  men  must  not  be  tbe  gauge  of  those  of 
another.  A  well-known  London  photographer  is  taid  (see  the 
spiritualistic  papers  of  the  period)  to  have  once  been  whisked  away 
from  tbe  house  of  the  Ouppys  and  transferred  to  another — more  than 

lile  diatont— in  a  second  or  two  of  time,  by  spirit  agency  of  course ; 

although  Aeeonid  in  tliiaway  pay  afiyingBnd"fly-by-nlghl"soTt 
of  visit  to  such  sparrows  as  might  happen  to  be  at  tliat  late  hour  on 
the  chimney  tope,  it  ia  out  of  the  question  that  we  should  reason  from 
his  transmigratory  powers  aa  to  the  extent  of  those  of  more  ordinary 
mortals.  The  Welsh  mountains  are  both  beautifnl  and  grand,  they 
afford  subjects  of  unspeakable  interest  to  the  nrtistio  tonnst,  and,  as 
for  tbe  facility  with  which  Uieyme^  be  ascended  anddeoeended,  I  have 
heard  of  two  reckless  tourists  loaing  their  lives  throagh  falling  down 

le  of  their  precipitoas  cli&;  bnt  these  people  evidently  possessed 

tiie  physical  agility  of  friend  Sutton,  nor  could  they  eommand  tbe 
spiritualistio  aid  accorded  to  the  city  photographer  who  ia  said  to 
taken  the  anpramundaue  flight  lo  which  I  have  alluded. 

. .  ith  reapeot  to  the  beat  mods  of  obtaining  Buffioient  hMt  tot  tbt 
reduction  of  residues,  I  am  glad  lo  te  relieved&om  the  lask  of  writing 
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■t  meh  leogtl)  m  I  ahonld  othemise  have  done,  hy  being  iitfonned 
bj  the  Editors  that  thev  hnve  requeaUd  ■  gentlemsn,  in  ever;  way 
oompateut,  to  undertake  a  comniission  to  write  a  praetieal  and 
complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  intended  to  ocoupy,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  azlides,  and  whioh  are  promised  to  appear  during  the  present 
month. 

ObsarrinD  that  yon  give  an  inquiring  oorre^ndeat  a  receipt  for 
dyeinft  clo£  a  uon-actinio  oolonr  by  immersing  it  in  biehromale  of 
potash,  permit  me  to  describe  what  I  believe  to  be  a  better  way  than 
llie  method  you  have  given,  whioh  is  certainly  good  enoogU  for  the 
purpose  required,  viz.,  the  mere  dyeing  of  a  yellow  colour.  The 
dyeing  of  a  piece  of  oalioo  or  textile  fabric  of  any  light  description 
does  not  render  it  suitable  for  photogmphic  purposes,  becaasa  there 
is  always  a  leakage  of  light  through  its  interstices,  so  that  if  the 
fabrio  were  even  black  a  poitioa  of  white  light  would  be  admitted. 
To  prevent  this  the  best  way  of  proceeding  is  to  make  a  solution  of 
gelatine  to  which  a  littU  sugar  ia  added  to  prevent  ita  becoming  too 
hard  and  brittle  when  dry,  and  with  this  gelaiino  to  mix  the  yellow 
or  orange  dye  intended  to  be  used.  Judaon's  orange  dye  will  be 
found  better  than  bichromate  for  the  purpose.  The  <noth  to  be  dyed 
ia  immersed  in  this  s>4atioD  of  orange  gelatine,  previonsly  made  ao 
warm  as  to  ihipart  to  it  a  sufGcient  degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  way 
the  interstioas  of  tho  oloth  may  be  filled  up,  and  the  filtration  ttf 
white  light  through  them  rendered  quite  impossible.  If  it  be  desir- 
able that  the  gelatine  ahonld  be  rendered  iuBolnble,  the  cloth,  when 
nearly  dry,  must  be  inuneiaed  for  a  short  time  in  a  cold  aqaeons 
solatioD  of  chrome  alum. 

I  am  delighted  at  having  in  my  last  Nottt  made  such  remarlts  as 
to  have  elicited  from  'Mr.  Werge  the  excellent  and  very  practioal 
method  he  lias  described  of  produoiDg  artistio  backgrounds  iu 
portraits.  I,  too,  have  seen  Beveml  specimens  produoed  in  ^e 
manner  described  by  him,  and  tender  my  teatimony  aa  Ia  the 
effioienoy  of  the  process. 


In  his  apparatus  the  MDiitive  plate  is  oontained  ia  m  okm  that 
turns  on  an  axis  eocentrio  to  that  of  the  telesoope.    In  die  ahntler   | 
of  the  fixed  frame  which  eontaina  this  revolving  alide  a  radial  slit  is    j 
made,  and  so  placed  ae  to  be  near  tlie  centre  of  the  lelsaoope  tube  at    ' 
the  observer'!  end,  and  presenllng  a  part  of  the  zone  nbont  a  sixtieth    > 
of  its  circnrnfereuce.     Just  above  the  ahnttar  there  is  placed  a  mov- 
able circular  flap  with  an  adjustable  alit,  and  the  axis  of  wlihdi  iajnst    . 
beyond  the  periphery  of  tiie  plate -InJder—aonaaqtiently  inttde  that 
holder.    Thia  carries  It  pin  whioh  falls  into  one  of  the  sixty  notchM 
round  tiie  rim  of  the  plate-huldtng  frame  every  time  it  ia  moved,    | 
and  expoeea  firat  a  aixtieth  part  of  the  enrfsce  of  the  senaitive  film, 
then  Bhuta  it  np  again,  and  then  brings  forward  a  new  portaon  of  it 
for  expoBiUei    Eaoh  time  that  the  flap  exposes  instantaneonaly  s 
portion  of  the  plate  contact  is  aoeompliahad  with  the  tiso  of  a  certain 
pile,  and  a  current  ia  eetablished  with  the  eleotro-mag&et  of  a    ; 
chronograph. 

The  sensitive  plate  used  should  be  a  disc  of  ratlier  lao  than    I 
eleven  inches  in  diameter.    The  fixed  holder  is  aboot  twelve  inefata    ' 
at  its  grealest  diameter,  and  two  and  a-qnarter  inches  thick.     Tba 
whole  apparatus  weighs  about  twelve  and  a-qnarter  poonds,  including 
the  glass  diec. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  fioe  of  the  apparatm,  which  is  toni«d  amy  Cran 
the  secondary  enlarging  glass  nhen  it  ia  placed  in  the  photo- 
heliograph,  the  cover  (fig.  HJ  having  been  removed. so  ■■  to  allow    < 


AtT  APPARATUS  FOR  OBSERVING  THE  TRANSIT  OF 

VENUS. 
Wb  noently  called  attention  to  a  mode  of  getting  instantaneous  im< 
preosipna  of  the  snn'a  disc  tntrodnoad  by  M.  Jausaen,  and  intended  to 
take  a  snooession  of  imsgea  npon  the  same  plate,  Sinoa  the  jHibU- 
eation  of  Ihia  method  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  has  published  in  the 
French  journal,  LiuJIfonilM,  an  aooonntof  a  simpler,  tliough  similar, 
apparatus,  and  with  more  detail.  The  mechanical  oontrivanoes  of 
this  instiument  may  be  of  widsr  applioation  than  merdy  to  solar 


photography ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  subject  is  at  the  present  time  to 
far  specially  interesting  that  we  propose  to  put  the  substoaot  of  Mr. 
De  ui  Rae's  paper  before  our  readers. 


tite  Uitt'sreul  puru  lu  be  secU.  ii  is  Uia  bauk  plHlc  ut  Uie  oim  Hnim 
holds  the  aeneitjve  disc.  It  is  surronnded  with  sixty  notohsa,  (,  and 
uxty  eiroular  spaeea,  aa  aeen  in  fig.  i,  of  the  aotual  atza.  e  «  e  is  S 
ring  screwed  to  B  for  closing  the  case,  whioh  is  silvered  on  the  inside 
in  order  to  prevent  the  nitrate  of  silver  from  attackhig  it  slionid  wet 
plates  be  employed.  A  movable  ring,  which  is  similariy  ailvered, 
serves  to  hold  the  diao  of  glaas  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  tits 
telescope.  It  ia  removed  by  turning  the  clip  at  0  c  e  in  order  to  alio* 
the  disc  to  go  into  its  plHce  with  iheaensitivesideneit  you,  resting  oa 
three  springa,  j  f  j,  and  when  put  down  again,  as  shown  at  R,  is  hdd 
in  ita  position  against  the  glass  by  the  same  clips-     Hie  plate  so 

E laced  and  held,  the  cover  ffig.  2}  may  next  be  put  on,  and  held  tlien 
y  the  pins  and  clip,  as  seeu  in  fig.  1.  The  slit  O  should,  of  oonrw, 
be  covered  by  the  levar  K.  and  the  apparatus  is  then  ready  for  nae. 
A  in  Fiff.  1  represents  tlie  iiiHtantaneous  arrangement  It  is  a  eir- 
oular disc  of  four  inches  in  diameter,  having  at  its  periphery  a  radial 
opening  of  about  an  inch,  whioh  opening  is  provided  with  a  ahnttai 
that  oompletely  closes  it.  or  which  may  be  adjusted  so  aa  to  leavi 
the  eliC  open  to  any  required  size  by  simply  turning  the  pinion  f, 
which  playa  into  the  teeth  of  the  cover  for  that  pnrpoae.  The 
adjustment  is  facilitated  by  a  graduated  scale  plaoed  on  the  edge  of 
the  small  disc  sa  in  the  figore.  On  the  opposite  side  a  diao  of  rsd 
glass  is  fsstened,  of  an  inch  diameter.  In  a  certain  poaitaoB  of  iha 
frame  this  glass  allows  the  sun's  image  to  be  observed,  and  tba 
apparatus  can  then  be  adjusted  accordingly.  1 

Fig.  8  represents  the  opposita  side  of  the  appantoi.    At  >  !■  tba  I 
axis  of  tba  plate-carrier,  and  at  a  the  axis  of  the  expomng  disc,  j 
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wbioh  hu  on  it  *  toothed  wheel  ooDDectiog  it  vritli  the  olookwork  of 
the  tel«Mops,  as  well  as  a  wioch,  wbioh  ftUom  it,  when  neoeaaarj  for 
ibenssiiig,  &o..  to  ba  tarned  by  the  hand.  u>  is  an  intermediate 
whMl  almja  in  connection  with  a,  and  aeiving  to  coDOeot  the  latter 
Fia.  s. 


with  ihe  clockwork  muTemeul  at  C.  In  prepariUK  Iho  sppuTuiua  lur 
netioD  w  is  detached  from  tlie  clock  b;  meaos  of  the  winch,  Earning 
from  left  to  right.  So  soon  aa  the  teeth  are  disengaged  the  Benaittaad 
plate  may  be  put  in  the  frame  as  aba*e  deaoribed,  and  the  apparatus 
la  then  attached  to  tlie  photoheliofiTaph  faj  the  frame  FF  ("Jiff.  S), 
which  is  fiied  to  the  movable  cover.  A  acrew  in  the  helioatit  keeps 
it  Srmlf  in  its  place.  An  image  of  the  sun  can  then  be  examined 
through  the  gla«s  at  g,  whioli  correspondH  to  eimilar  glasses  on  the 
other  side  of  the  slit.  Tliis  done,  tlie  wheel  a  is  again  brought  into 
contuit  with  the  cloak  work,  which  has  itself  been  prerioaal;  stopped. 
Thiadone,  the  works  are  set  in  motion  again,  when  the  diso  will 
rerolie.  carrying  the  plate  ronnd  the  whole  sixty  uotoliee  and 
exposing  sixty  portions  of  it  in  succession.  The  exposure  msy  be 
regalatpd  slightly  witliia  limits  by  tlie  action  of  a  screw  qmckening 
or  glowing  the  moTsments.  At  the  sixtieth  piiotograph  the  apparatus 
atops  by  a  pin  4  {fi^.  4)  dropping  into  a  groove. 

On  ue  instantaneous  disc  with  the  sht  a  diso  of  ivory  is  faatened, 
OB  the  periphery  of  which  a  pin  of  platinum  is  screwed  into  the 
pinion  a.  An  isolated  spring,  terminated  by  the  platinum,  presses 
against  the  edge  of  the  ivory  disc,  and  completes  the  current  of  a 
voltaic  pile  commnnicsting  with  the  chronograph  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  opening  of  tlie  slit  exposes  a  purtion  of  the  plate  to 
the  son.  Thus,  even  should  tlia  movemenU  not  go  on  with  absolute 
regularity,  the  precise  moment  when  any  one  impression  is  taken 
can  always  be  regiatered. 

The  meohaniam  by  wliich  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  plate  is  thns  each 
time  exposed  is  very  simple.  It  has,  of  conree,  to  be  moved  roQiid 
each  lime,  aa  well  aa  the  exposing  disc,  so  that  a  fresh  portion  be 


tiUoed  nnder  the  slit,  only  that  the  latter  rnakea  a  oompleU  nvo- 
itlion  while  the  former   ba<    only  to    go    one-Bixtietli    part    of 


its  olraomfsrenae.  In  jig.  4,  which  is  of  the  actual  size,  D  ii  a 
diso  carrying  a  boss  n,  which  ia  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  ehntter 
with  the  slit  for  instantaneous  exposing.  On  D  is  fixed  a  peg  d, 
which,  at  every  turn  of  the  axia  a  of  the  exposing  diso,  enters  into 
one  of  the  teeth  or  notches,  1 1,  of  the  plate-holdsr,  and  osuses  it  to 
revolve  one-sixtieth  part  It  dins  travels  the  distance  marked  by 
the  dotted  lines— an  arc  of  110  degrees.  Aft«t  quitting  the  teeth  the 
boss  R  passes  into  one  of  the  hollowings  corresponding  to  its  own 
curvature  in  the  edge,  thus  keeping  the  plate-oarrier  firm,  while,  in 
order  to  allow  the  tatter  to  turn  eauly,  a  part  of  this  imallet  diso  or 
boss  is  out  away,  as  is  shown  by  the  figure. 

Such  ia  the  ingenions  contrivance  of  Mr.  De  la  Rae.  That  it  will 
prove  useful  in  astronomical  photography  ia  extremely  probable; 
bat  it  is  not  likely  to  be  available  now  far  maoh  service  in  the 
foitlicoming  transit. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOURISTS.— KILL ARNEY. 
To  those  who  at  this  season  are  off  to  the  lakes,  Ac.,  in  search  of 
health  and  pbotograpttic  pictures  together,  the  experience  of  an  old 
explorer  may  not  be  without  its  us^  I  have  "  done  "  the  lakes  of 
Weatmorland  and  Comberland,  the  mountain  scenery  of  North  Wales 
from  Bettws-y-Coed  to  Dolgelly  and  Barmouth,  and  the  Scottish  lakes 
of  Loch  Katrine  and  Looh  Lomond,  bat  ny  last  trip  has  been  to  tht 
Irish  Lakes  of  Killamey;  and,  as  they,  together  with  so  many  other 
Paddy'i  land,  have  furnished  me  with  more  "  cantions  "  than 
any  others,  I  will  make  them  the  text  for  my  practical  remarks. 

Arrived  at  the  lAke  Hotel  abo*at  six  o'clcok,  my  first  step  was  into  the 
grounds  overlookiog  the  lower  lake,  than  which  few  views  are  more 
charmingly  picturesque,  and  I  inwardly  resolved  that  that  shcald  be 
my  fint  picture.  My  next  step  was  dinner,  of  which  I  took  a  positive 
aad  not  a  negative  view.  It  was  itill  broad  sunshine  and  I  then  put  at 
moe  into  practice  my  first  role  (or  tonriats : — Before  ever  you  nnpack  yonr 
ipparatns  make  a  tour  of  inspection  as  to  yonr  future  work.  More 
time  is  lost  in  wandericg  about,  camera  on  back,  not  knowing  where 
to  find  your  pictures,  than  is  generally  imagined.  A  thorough 
acquainfamoe  with  the  scenery  to  be  taken,  which  can  always  be 
obtained  by  a  rapid  survey  of  its  ganetal  nature  and  position,  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  chagrin  and  oseles*  fatigae. 

It  was  well  for  me  tlkat  I  did  so  on  the  first  evening  of  my  arrival  at 
KiUamey ;  for,  when  once  I  had  turned  my  back  on  the  pretty  lake, 
and  had  iuued  forth  in  aearcb  of  other  fields,  I  found  myself  in  a  dusty 
road,  with  a  wall  on  either  hand,  along  which  tor  no  lesa  than  three 
miles  did  I  wend  my  weary  way,  in  search  of  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
mountain  passes,  or  piotureaqne  scenery,  but  in  vain.  Private  grounds 
skirt  all  the  borders  of  the  laKe.  One  nnbroken  wall  endoees  the  whole 
MnckroBB  estate  from  the  Lake  Hotel  to  the  Old  Weir  Bridge  ;  whilst 
on  the  left  liand  the  foot  oE  Tore  Mountain,  covered  with  fern  and 
bracken,  presents  a  barrier  of  another  kind.  Strangera  are  warned  off 
if  they  sec  foot  within  its  mossy  precincts.  Imagine  this  in  a  broilmg 
BuuBhine  under  a,  heavy  camera,  &c.  1  Three  miles  of  chalky,  dusty, 
glaring  road,  and  not  a  view  1 


le  made  up  my  mind,  aa  I  retnmed  hot  and  tired  to  the  Lake 


Acoeu  to  the  Unckross  estate  may  indeed  be  obtained  on  payment  of 
one  (hilling  every  time  you  enter,  but  even  than  you  are  ooolined  to 
the  regular  road  and  walks.  Pretty  bits  of  the  lake  are  visible  from 
time  to  time.  One  remark  applies  to  all  anch  aoaaery — it  is  much  more 
beautiful  to  tbe  eye  than  in  Uie  camera,  where  the  distant  mountains 
aink  into  comparative  insignificance,  even  when  accompanied  by  a 
rocky,  broken  foreground  with  a  large  expanse  of  water  between.* 

Here  another  remai^  shcnld  prove  a  warning  to  the  photographic 
tonriit — he  mnst  wetl  know  the  natnre  of  hu  scenery  in  order  to 
suit  his  day's  work  to  his  day.  Sultry  weather,  snch  aa  1  enjoyed 
all  the  time  I  waa  at  Killamey.  is  the  very  worst  for  distant 
mountain  scenery.  One  peroetaal  base  covered  all  the  mountains, 
making  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  even  the  outline  merging 
into  the  sky,  and,  of  oonrse,  excluding  any  detail  on  their  sides. 
In  such  weather  near  objeota  alone  are  eligible.  The  Tore  waterfall 
was  BD  short  of  water,  and  the  light  was  so  strong  through  the 
gap  at  the  top,  that  my  two  views  were  not  very  beautiful.  So  I 
resolved  to  give  a  day  to  Mnckross  Abbey — a  vary  intereatiug  min, 
rather  difficult  to  taike  in  consequence  of  the  contracted  enclosure 
within  which  it  is  shut,  and  the  crowds  of  merciless  tourists  who  keep 
arriving  in  all  sorts  of  vehioUs,  and  walk  in  Aront  of  the  camera  or  ita 
field  of  view  perpetually.  The  same  remarks  apply,  even  more 
strongly,  to  Itoas  Csstle— another  fine  min  on  the  island  of  tbat  name. 

Aa  regards  the  lake  scenery  I  was  iodebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
good  duplain  at  Mnckross,  and  of  Mr.  Herbert,  Jnn.,   for  th*  best 

*  Th*  •bona  o(  Uookroa  Lake  an  nnsh  mora  plotMMqn*  titan  IhoM  or  tba  Lomr 
lAka;  bn(  the  walk!  roimdthHnarastrtellTpiinU,  sad  ipadsl  pannMan  to  pkolo- 
iiaph  miin  b*  obtaloid. 
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opportnuit;  of  Meiua  ud  taking  it.  It  it  one  of  the  greftt  drftwhtcki 
to  Killuney  that  aU  the  boat*  for  hire  belong  to  the  hotels,  ud  in 
generel  they  are  let  to  partie*  vrhich  viiit  the  regular  toaritti'  object*. 
You  may  "do"  the  lakes,  apper  and  lower;  bot  yon  mnit  go  jnit 
where  they  take  yon,  and  may  not  detain  the  boats.  To  be  able  to 
have  a  boat  to  yoar«elf,  and  gat  oat  here  or  thars  for  a  view,  >■  a 
luxury  which  even  the  highpricea  paid  for  the  iooniey  will  not  procure. 
Bat  my  kind  friends  plued  thair  boat  and  themselves  at  my  disposal 
for  the  day,  and  forth  we  went,  pt«pared  to  pass  the  entire  daylight 
betweea  the  lower  and  upper  lake*. 

Well,  here  is  my  next  caution  to  tourists ; — Alway*  make  a  note  a*  to 
the  hoar  at  which  your  several  objects  ought  to  be  taken.  Yau 
nstarally  want  the  Bunshina  on  youc  pictara,  and  not  into  your  camera, 
as  I  saw  happeaiuB  to  aeverai  ua happy  photographers  who  were  shading 
tlteir  len*e*  with  their  hat*  in  the  blazing;  sun  t  Can  you  not  imagine 
the  rewltT  Talk  of  h^ation  I  With  the  thady  side  of  Roas  Castle 
toward*  them,  and  the  lun  Bhining  orer  and  around  it,  there  wouid  be 
enough  of  it.  But  it  lo  happens  with  poor  Killarney  that  all  the 
baauufol  icenery  lie*  to  the  south.  The  conaaqnence  is  that  you  must 
either  be  turning  back  coatinually,  or  go  right  away  to  the  further  end 
of  the  upper  lake  and  work  down,  all  tlie  mnrning  and  beat  of  the  day 
being  *peiit  before  you  begin.  To  do  it  to  any  effect  you  ought  to  start 
very  early  in  tbe  day,  row  through  the  channel  between  the  lower  and 
U|>per  lake*  not  later  than  eight  ^clock,  take  the  Old  Weir  Bridge  with 
tbe  sua  an  the  near  aide  (it  makes  both  a  good  picture  and  a  stereo.); 
tliau  take  a  view  of  the  '  ■  Eagle'*  Kelt, "  which  will  be  still  in  aunshine, 
and  row  for  the  "Tunnel,"  jpicliing  up  a  pretty  "bit"  of  island  and 
iRouutain  here  and  there.  By  all  mean*  load  there  and  take  both  the 
"Tuimel"  and  the  lake  scenery  at  that  *pot.  Both  views  require  a  wide- 
angle  lens  to  gut  in  a  good  pioture ;  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  boUi 
fureground  and  distance,  especially  in  the  hazy  weather  which  I  had. 

But  I  succeeded  iu  getting  two  very  pretty  views  by  a  plan  which  I 
strongly  recommend  in  all  such  coae*.  Use  a  very  small  itop  and  a  very 
lensicive  plate.  When  yon  focua  try  for  a  line  En  the  distance — such  sa  the 
boundary  of  the  lake ;  pat  down  your  sunshade  bo  as  Juab  to  *hnt  out 
the  distaace  to  that  line,  wait  for  sunshine  upon  your  foreground,  and 
then  expose  for  balf-a-minuta  (or  more  if  there  be  foliage),  and  take  an 
instantaneou*  shot  at  the  diatauce  by  jnst  liftiug  the  sunshade  a  few 
seooad*  before  yon  abut  up.  By  this  means  I  got  not  only  every 
mountain,  bat  tbe  cloud*  and  iky.  Tbe  day  will  now  be  so  far 
advanced  that  northern  scenery  can  aloue  be  taken,  and  yon  must  go 
to  the  uf^r  end  of  the  lake  a*  fast  a*  yon  can  and  work  back,  when 
fresh,  pretty  "bits"  may  be  got  of  rock*,  Ao.  Bat  all  the  higheat 
mountain*  and  prettieab  backgrounda  lie  to  the  Boutb,  I  think  by  this 
means  you  may  take  as  many  lake  views  as  yon  would  care  for  m  one 
fine  day. 

Two  other  spot*  mutt  not  be  forsotten  as  {iresentinji  scenery  of  a 
totally  different  oharaoter.  The  wild  mouatain  glens  about  the  cele- 
brated Gap  of  Dunloe,  and  the  still  wilder  tarns  on  the  top  of  the 


4.  The  ^iiet  will  be  awarded  oi 


imendation  of  three  gentle- 


consider  whether  or  not  pictnres  a 
excellence;  tbe  deciaioo*  of  the  judges  will  in  all  csaea  be  final.    Tbe 
judge*  will  be  empowered  to  recommend  the  award  of  extra  medal*  lor 
photographs  whitm  they  may  consider  of  special  merit,  although  not 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  prizes  offered  a*  below. 
5.  Photographs  intended  for  the  Eihibition  must  be  properly  mounted. 


be  framed,  and  must  be  delivered  to  the  Secretaiy  hjr  the 
_  al  latat,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  deseribi 

subject  of  the  picti 


ISth  January  at  laUat,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  describing  the 


MaasertOD  range.  And  here  I  think  tny  experience  may  be  of  use,  for 
I  snlTered  from  the  want  of  it.  The  Gap  of  Dnnloe  i*  senerally 
"done"  by  taking  a  oar  for  twelve  dusty,  nnintereating  mibs  round 


iie  Lower  Lake,  quitting  it  to  walk  through  the  Pass,  and  returning 
_y  boat  from  the  bead  of  the  Upper  Lake.  By  thia  mean*  you  spend 
all  the  morning  on  the  dusty  nuuf,  and  have  the  sun  right  in  your  eyes 
all  through  the  Paoa.  I  cannot  say  I  at  all  thought  the  views  worth 
the  trouble  and  cost.  So  seen  the  Gap,  to  those  accustom^  to  our 
English  lakes,  is  really  a  very  ordinary  mountain  pass.  The  Black 
Valley  and  bast  monntain  scenery  are  only  reached  too  lata  in  tbe  day 
tor  photographer*.  Let  me,  therefore,  advise  the  tourist  to  take  the 
journey  just  the  other  way.  Get  to  the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake,  by 
boat  or  car,  as  early  as  he  can,  and  walk  up  to  the  Gap  or  Black 
Valley  from  the  south,  by  which  means  he  wiU  get  the  light  on  every 
picture,  and  will  find  some  grand  scenery. 

With  respect  to  Maogerton  (the  one  fret  mountain  on  the  eaatem 
shore)  by  all  mean*  let  him  quit  tbe  tourist's  path  where  the  cars  stop, 
and  make  to  Iht  left  for  the  lovietl  of  the  four  tama  as  earl;  in  the  day 
a*  he  can.  He  will  find  aome  wild  and  grand  ecenery  all  the  way  up 
through  the  Horae'a  Glen  to  the  Devil'a  Punoh  Bowl,  and  it  will  be 
all  downhill  home  to  a  aix  o'clock  dinner  at  the  Muokross  Hotel,  which 
I  strongly  recommend,  as  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  Lake  Hotel 
or  any  other.     One  week,  1  think,  will  ba  aufficient  for  Killarney. 

St.  Vimceht  Bmchbv. 

BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC   SOCIETY. 

EDLBS  TOE  THZ  EIOHTKENTH  ANSUAL  EXHIBITION,  IMS. 
1.  Toe  Exhibition  will  be  opened  in  February,  I87S,  and  will  remain 
'--a  month. 

_    .  .  J  Ex 

by  members  _  _  _         „    , 

3.  Only  inch  photographs  as  have  been  taken  within  two  years  will 
ba  allowed  to  compete  for  the  price*  now  spedfiad.  No  photograph* 
may  oompeta  for  ptiM*  at  more  than  one  exhibition,  and  no  prizes  will 
ba  awarded  to  petaou  who  have  not  actually  taken  the  picture*  which 
they  eidubit. 


Tbe  carriage  of  photographs  sent  from  distant  places  must  be  pre- 
paid. The  Society  will  eodeavonr  to  have  photographs  which  da  not 
obtain  prize*  sold  for  the  beneQt  of  tbe  sender,  if  request  to  that  effect 
be  made;  but  in  'such  cases  a  price  list  must  accoupouy  the  letter  of 

7.  Exhibitor*  must  totka  their  own  arrangements  for  the  removal  of 
their  photographs  the  day  after  the  dosing  of  the  Exhibition. 

S.  Photof^aphs,  to  which  prize*  aholl  have  been  awarded  at  the 
Exhibition,  except  local  portraits,  wiU  become  the  property  of  the 
Society  for  distribution  among  members. 

9.  Tbe  Committee  will  select  from  tbe  priie  photogr^bs  two  for 
distribution  amongst  mamber*  of  the  Society,  and  the  exhibiton  will  bo 
required  to  give  up  the  negative  of  these  pictures  to  the  Society,  or  to 
enter  into  reasonable  arrangements  with  the  Committee  (or  tbe  printing 
of  the  necessary  number  o[  copies, 

10.  An  admission  fee  of  one  rupee  shall  be  charged  daily  to  visitors  of 
the  Exhibition,  membere  and  subscribers  eiceptad. 

The  following  prize*  will  be  awarded,  viz. : — 

By   Hl9   EXCKLLENCV  TBB  ViCEBOY. 

Pbizb  A— a  Gold  MedaL—Far  the  best  single  photograph  in  the 

Thia  picture  ia  to  be  chosen  first  by  the  judges,  and  than  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  competition  for  any  other  prize.     Open  to  aU  cometi. 
By  Tas  Hohoukablb  the  LnuTENANT-GorsRiioit  op  BanaAi^ 

Pkub  B*— «  Gold  MedaL— For  the  beat  series  of  at  least  six  photo- 
erapbio  picture*  taken  either  iu  or  oat  of  India  by  any  member  of  tbe 
Society  not  being  a  photographer  by  prof  eesion. 
By  Tki  Society. 

Prize  C — a  Gold  Ifedal. — For  the  beat  seriea  of  at  least  aix  Lud- 
•capes  taken  and  priated  io  India  by  anu  member  of  ttit  Sodetg. 

Paizx  D — a  Silver  MtdaL — For  tha  best  series  of  at  least  six  por 
trait*  taken  and  printed  in  India  by  aity  Tnanher  of  the  Society. 

Prize  E»— o  Silv^  Medal.— For  the  best  series  of  at  least  >ix  photo- 
graphic  picture*,  landsca(>Ba  or  portraits,  taken  either  in  or  out  of  India 
by  any  mrmber  of  tbe  Socielj/  not  being  a  photographer  by  profession, 
bo  be  selected  by  tbe  judge*  from  those  for  which  no  other  priie  shall 
have  been  awarded  at  this  Exhibition. 

Prize  T~a  Brome  Jiedal.—For  tbe  best  series  of  at  leaat  six  photo- 
graphic picture*  taken  iu  India  by  any  member  of  the  Society,  to  be 
selected  by  the  judges  from  thoie  for  which  no  oUter  prise  shall  have 
been  awaraed  at  the  Exhibition. 

Pbize  G— a  Silver  Medal. — For  tbe  beat  aeries  of  at  leaat  aix  photo- 
graphs of  Indian  subjects,  exclusive  of  landscape*  and  antiqoitie*, 
taken  by  any  member  qf  the  Society. 

Pkizk  H— a  SUver  Medal.— For  the  beat  series  of  at  leaat  aix  photo. 

graphic  pictures  of  ludtan  antiquities  taken  bg  any  tiieni6er  <jf  the  Soaetg^ 

By  THE  President. 

Prize  I— a  Ooid  Medal.— For  tbe  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo- 
graphic picture*  of  any  kind  taken  in  Europe,  America,  or  An  ~    '' 
excepting  those,  if  any,  for  which  the  Lientenaut-Oorernor's  p 
been  awarded.     Open  to  all  txmtre. 

Prize  J— a  Siher  Medal.  — For  the  beat  seriea  of  at  leaat  nx  photo- 
graph* of  yonng  children.     Open  lo  all  eomert. 

By  Captaix  J,  Waterhoitse. 

Pbize  K— a  Silver  Medal.— For  tbe  best  terie*  of  at  leaat  six  land* 
■cape  view*  taken  ont  of  India,  to  ba  selected  from  those  for  which  no 
other  prize  shall  havo  been  awarded  at  tbe  Exhibition.     Open  to  ail 

By  T.  H.  Behnbbtz,  Esq. 
Prize  L— a  SUver  M<dal.—For  the  best  aeries  of  at  least  rix  photo- 
graph* printed  in  permanent  pigment*  by  the  carbon  prooess  or  any  of 
the  photo-mecbaaioal  processes.     Open  to  all  wmeri. 
By  G.  L.  Esup,  Esq. 
Prize  U—a  Silver  Med^.—Far  the  best  seriee  of  at  leaat  aix  photo- 
graph*, reproductions  of  work  of  art,  not  smaller  than  12  x  15,     Open 

NOTICB  TO  EUROPEAIT  CO»TRIBCTOEa 
Psckages  of  photoD:raphB  intended  for  tha  Exhibition  of  1874-76  aan 


*  Uamlxn  vlihlnt  to  eompal*  rcc  Ptliss  B  and  E  an  raquNte^ 
thir  an  Id  ths  hobll  at  dlquMlng  of  their  i^Dtofrapbi  for  pnSI. 

*  Th*  regoIiCIoni  of  ths  OtsiUdiI  Pared  Poit  onlr  applr  to  psehi 
British  Idef  to  lDiUa,>a4«(MMi«t  '^^  '     '^ 
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or  at  tbe  offioM  of  th«  PoniiunUr  and  Oriaatal  Steam  Kavigstioii  Com- 
paoy,  Leadenhall  Stiaet,  London. 

"Avf  ma;  alio  be  fonnrdad  from  Loadon  through  tbe  agency  ol  the 
"  Ocean  Eipreea,"  whoM  London  agents  an  Heoan.  Nixon  and  Kins, 
40,  B^ent  Ciroiu,  PicoadiUy,  London,  and  4,  Agar  Street,  Strand. 
From  Liverpool,  through  H.  J.  Simpuin,  Esq.,  ^  Metut.  Simpaon, 
Lawrie  and  Co.,  Liverpool. 

Menra.  Kaltenbaob  and  Schmitz,  of  No.  1,  Alderman'a-walk,  London, 


a  Trieate,  O.  M.  Knaca,  Esq.,  will  forward  a  parcel  not  later 
than  the  ipth  November,  1874 

In  order  that  the  oontribntiona  may  reach  in  good  time,  intending 
exhibitora  are  adTiiad  to  forward  their  paroeli  from  England  not  later 
than  the  Ijtth  November,  1S74. 

Copiea  of  the  role*  will  be  procurable  from  tbe  above  agents,  and  any 
further  particnlan  will  appear  in  tbe  photographic  joomjui. 


glatiugs  at  ^acittm. 

HEETINGS  OP  SOCIBTIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


em.it 


.   HimoTlal  BaU,  Albert  Sqnan. 


last  nnmber.  He  dwelt  npon  tbe  fact  that  it  was'  Bingtiiar  how  mnoh 
more  sensitive  dry  plate*  that  had  colour  in  them  were  to  tbe  yellow  rays 
than  wst,  and  cantioned  those  who  tried  experiments  that  they  must 
be  very  careful  with  the  light.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  diacuaeion 
which  calls  for  a  full  tnnalation. 

Nothing  else  of  any  importanoe  came  before  the  meeting,  which 
appeara  to  have  been  very  thinly  attended,  and  the  Society  shortly 
raoke  up  for  the  ■nmmer  vacation,  to  meet  again  at  the  lattor  end  of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 
At  tbe  Jane  meeting  of  thie  Sodety  the  chur  waa  oeonpied  by  Dr. 
E.  Homig. 

Amongst  the  6rat  matten  of  any  intereat  brought  forward  waa  a 
relief  pute  upon  copper  sent  by  H.  Peter  Motto,  of  Amsterdam, 
BOoompanied  bjr  a  number  of  prints.  So  far  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
specimens  furnished  with  the  CorrapondeJa  the  process  is  not  a  pro- 
mising one. 

"    r  £>.  KnwxL  gave  a  description  of  bis  method  of  combination 


chloride,  which  was  comparatively  simple.  The  obloride  was  spread  on 
an  sarthenware  plate  or  slab,  and  a  plate  of  silver  or  a  silver  spoon 
put  into  it.  The  slab  was  then  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  dilute 
aalphario  acid.  It  was  then  surrounded  by  a  strip  of  lino,  which 
latter  was  connected  with  the  silver  plate  amongst  the  chloride  by  a 
wire.  Beduotiou  of  the  chloride  followed  through  the  action  of  tbe 
electric  current  without  requiring  any  help  or  watching.  The  Hoe- 
grained  metallic  silver  which  results  may  thereafter,  when  wsahed 
dean  by  water,  be  at  once  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  add  withont  any 
trouble  whatever. 

Herr  Scbrakk  said  that  the  reduotion  of  chloride  by  maans  of  iron 
or  lino  was  a  much  simpler  process  than  this. 

The  CfiAiBMAif  said  that  Herr  Haack's  plan  had  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  silver  clean,  and  that,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  old  plan 
tbe  silver  would  have  to  be  fnsed  with  some  oxidising  agent  before 
re-solution,  which  here  was  not  neoesaary. 

Dr.  Samig  introdnced  Dr.  Vogel's  new  book  to  tbe  meeting  with 
soma  ^propriate  words  of  praise. 

A  question  was  asked  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  ribbed  glass  in 
the  (tndio,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  plan  was  good,  the 
fluting  breaking  and  softening  the  light. 

There  was  no  other  busineas  of  importance,  and  tbe  meeting  waa 
adjonmod. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tbs  last  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  wsaion  took  place  on  the  3rd 
of  July, — Dr.  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

Several  new  members  were  admitted.  Some  of  Herr  Remel^ 
pictures,  taken  in  the  A&ican  desert,  wsre  shown.  The  Viceroy  of 
Effypt  has  ordered  110  albnms  (of  six^  leaves  each)  of  thuae  pictums. 

Herr  Schaakwachtib  hinted  that  the  Society's  coilection  would  be 
muiohed  by  some  of  these  views.  There  were  many  oomplainia  tbat  it 
was  deficient  in  landscape*.  Others,  Uierefore,  might  well  follow  Merr 
Bemalte'  example. 

The  CaAiiuiAH  gave  his  new  experienoe  in  the  use  of  india-rubber 
and  sutta-percha  solutions  as  preliminary  coatings  of  plates.  Tbe 
sampla  given  him  by  Herr  Frllmm,  which  had  not  behaved  well 
in  hia  hands,  he  found  to  be  very  good — indeed  better  than  hi*  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  Herr  Schaarwachter's  preparation  gave  very 
indifferent  results  with  him.  The  plataa  coated  with  it  were  easily 
injured.  Possibly  the  gutta-percha  used  might  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it 

After  some  further  diwussitm  tlie  subject  dropped. 


(Sorrtspoititnte. 


Ut   Last  Hocbs  in   Francs. — Tsi   Moral  o*   TwaiiTy   Ysass' 

pROFESaiOHAL  ElFBBISMCB. — SVHHETRICAL  DoUBLTIS. 

I  AU  alrud  this  will  be  a  stupid  letter,  for  the  few  ideas  I  had  left  after 
tbe  fi^  of  packing  and  removing  last  week  have  been  drammed  and 
trumpeted  and  cannonaded  out  of  me  by  the  gallant  Marshal  at  the  head 
of  the  French  repubUo,  who  baa  been  reviewing  bis  troops  immediately 
beneath  my  window— one  which  looks  out  upon  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at 
Sennas.  The  affair  was,  of  course,  very  brilliant,  very  noisy,  very 
dasty,  and  very  glaring,  and  half  tbe  population  were  out  to  see  the 
fan.  For  my  own  part  I  hate  military  spectacles,  and  heartily  wished 
the  whole  lot  ct  them  at — Berlin  I  Miss  Thompson,  however,  wouhl 
have  been  delighted ;  and  M.  Silvy,  with  his  new  panoramie  apparatus, 
expreasly  contrived  for  war  purposes,  would  have  taken  a  whole  aeries 
of  instantaneouB  views,  including  100  degrees  of  angle,  sharp  to  the 
edges  and  coraen,  and  have  got  a  notice  of  the  same  in  all  tiie  Paris 

But  to  anyone  like  myself  who  has  enjoyed  a  seven  years'  residence 
in  Franoe,  and  has  received  a  great  deal  of  real  lulwtantial  kindness 
from  French  friends,  and  who  wishes  them  all  the  good  in  the  world, 
and  tbat  their  oountry  may  be  prosperous  and  happy,  these  displsys  ol 
military  reorganisation,  carried  far  beyond  the  point  merely  necessary 
for  dafansive  purposes,  must  be  painful  in  the  extreme.  It  is  the  "dog 
returning  to  his  vomit  again,  and  the  sow  that  waa  washed  to  her 
wallowing  in  tbe  mire."  Will  people  never  learn  wisdom  by  experienoe? 
Is  history  to  go  on  for  ever  repeating  itself  ! 

But  the  noise  is  over,  and  the  Marshal  gone,  and  I  have  taken  S  stroll 
through  the  now  quiet  streets.  Theheat  and  glare  arescarcdy  sopporta* 
ble ;  the  tall  white  houses  glitter  in  the  sun,  and  the  cool  shade  of  the 
markets  and  churches  invites  one  to  enter  and  enjoy  for  an  hour  of  calm 
the  mere  animal  consciousness  of  existence.  1  have  been  in  tbe  fruit 
and  vegetable  market — all  so  fresh  and  fragrant.  There  are  grapes  from 
the  vineyards  of  Redon,  and  figs  dellcicnsly  ripe,  and  melons  front 
Saumur,  and  apples  and  pears  and  peaches;  tbe  vegetables,  too,  looked 
cool  and  green  and  fresh.  What  a  delicious  world  we  live  inl  How 
bountiful  dear  Nature  is  in  supplying  us  with  every  conceivable  good 
thing  I  Why,  then,  cannot  we  be  happy  in  it  withont  cutting  each  other's 
throats  and  shooting  each  other  down  T  Why  cannot  we  all  try  to  be 
good!    What  a  mistake  it  is  to  be  naughty  ! 

I  sat  down  upim  an  empty  benob,  with  four  large  flga  in  a  cabbage- 
leaf  upon  my  luteea,  for  which  I  had  given  a  penny.  I  bad  never  tasted 
better  in  Italy.  An  old  woman,  whose  dealings  ware  confined  to  herbs 
and  vegetables,  got  up  from  her  chair  and  offered  it  to  ma,  whilst  she 
got  herself  another,  although  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  J  was  not 
going  to  be  a  customer  of  hen ;  but  I  looked  a  little  wont  and  jaded, 
and  she  pitied  me.  I  raised  my  hat  and  thanked  her,  precisdy  as  if  she 
had  been  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  we  got  into  conversation,  and 
laughed  and  gossiped  away  for  a  nice,  oool,  fragrant  half-hour,  I  told 
her  all  about  Old  England,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  we  have  there 
— the  apples  which  nothing  in  the  world  can  surpass,  the  beefsteaks 
which  haidly  require  mastication,  the  mutton  from  the  breeiy  downs, 
ths  glorious  cod  and  soles  and  salmon,  the  "Cheshire"  and  "Stilton,"  tbe 
rashers  of  bacon,  and  the  tankards  of  bitter  ale ;  that  there  was  no 
place,  after  all,  like  AngltUm ;  and  that  if  she  were  in  Covent-garden 
with  her  stall,  all  tbe  tramiM  would  call  her  "ma  lanfc,"  and  fall  in  love 
with  her.  The  good-natured  old  soul  shook  her  head  and  laughed,  and 
we  parted  with  mutual  "aux  plaitin"  and  another  nspectful  raising 
of  the  hat  Of  course,  I  did  not  insult  her  poverty  by  offering  her  a 
penny  for  her  chair.  Why  ahduld  the  poor  never  be  allowed  to  perform 
an  act  of  kindness  withont  being  paid  for  it  in  ooin  T 

Then  I  sauntered  along  tbe  shady  aide  of  the  straeta,  and  looked  into 
'  the  shop  windon-i  tor  photographs,  nyd,lln*lly.^t«r«dj|bmac  whtr* 
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pioM  nngB  from  ona  wii  to  thiitami,  and  tiw  tluiigi,  I  ■hoald  imagins, 
mtut  hkTs  bMn  itol«n  nadr-mmde,  or  they  oonld  not  b«  aold  at  tbe 
raonej.  I  tnated  myself  to  a  funoui  new  ipectaole  oub  for  twopence. 
Mid  a  toagnificent  toothbnuh,  with  a  bnuh  at  eaob  end,  for  sixpeaoe ; 
and  having  thaa  wiled  away  another  pleaaant  hoar  atrolled  oa  again — 
always  on  the  shady  side  of  the  atreeti — till  I  came  to  tbe  cathedral. 

Chnnbaa  in  Fradce  are  alwayi  open,  except  for  an  hour  dnring  tbe 
niddte  of  tbe  day,  and  yoa  pnth  a«id«  the  leather  curtain  at  tbe  doorway, 
enter  and  stroll  abont  or  take  a  cbair.  Tbe  ooolneM  and  shade  on  days 
like  tbeie  are  delicious ;  and  whan  yon  have  bad  your  walk  round,  and 
hare  admired  tbe  arcbiteotnre,  tbe  groined  oeilings,  and  painted  windows, 
and  iJnet«r«doolnnuiv,aodcarTedpnlpit,  and  high  al  tar,  andsideohapels, 
and  tall  candlea, '  and  pictnres  of  tbe  eraoifition,  and  «l  martyrdoois 
of  aaints  {jost  to  remind  yon  of  what  Cbristiana  have  sometimes  done  to 
one  another,  and  which  pictures,  I  suppose,  are  bnng  there  as  a  hint  to 
70a  to  tamper  your  own  fanaticism,  whatever  may  be  your  creed,  and 
go  back  to  the  simple  precepta  of  the  great  Founder),  yon  throw  yonr- 
telf  into  a  chair,  and  give  yonrself  up,  at  I  said  before,  for  another  oool 
balf-bonr,  to  tbe  simple  pleaanrea  of  ezist«Qce,  It  is  possible,  even, 
that  yon  may  tall  asleep,  for  sablimity  and  contemplaCion  cannot  be  long 
BOstained ;  arcbiteotnre  beoomes  oppresaive,  gilding  and  omamsnt  weary 
the  eye,  and  exhaosted  nature  demands  a  tietla.  By  and  by  yon  are 
aronsed  by  a  tap  on  tbe  ahoulder.  Is  it  tbe  most  reverend  tbe  Arch- 
bishop of  itennes,  who  has  oome  to  discuss  with  yon  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  and  to  prove  to  yon  to  demonstration  that  Protestantism  is  tbe 
abomination  of  desolation !  No  ;  tt  is  an  old  woman — but  not  yoar 
good  old  anal  of  the  market  j  she  demands  of  "fRonfieur"  a  mu  for  his 
ohair,  and  looks  as  if  she  meant  to  have  it.  Limg  sojonm  in  that 
■nbUmo  place  baa  soared  her  visage,  and  yon  pay  her,  and  soon  find 
yootself  on  tbe  stroll  again  in  the  hot,  glaring  streets. 

I«ei  are  not  to  be  had  for  lore  or  money— why  I  cannot  say — and 
pastry  yon  never  toncb,  of  coarse ;  so,  avoiding  tbe  pretty  shop*  of 
pataaerie  and  bonbaiu,  yon  enter  a  ecifi,  and  take  yonr  s«tt  at  a  little 
round,  cool,  marble  tabte.  Yon  hear  tbe  crack  of  billiard  balls  in 
another  room,  and  aee  Frenchmen  about  you  at  similar  tables,  aipping 
e<^i  noir,  or  Strasbonrg  beer,  or  absinthe,  or  vermouth,  whilst  their 
wives  are  busy  at  home.  The  last-named  beverage,  mixed  with  water, 
would  be  veiy  refreshing  if  you  could  but  drop  a  lump  of  ice  into  it, 
for  it  is  a  sort  of  bitter  sherry ;  but  we  are  in  Bennes  now,  and  not  in 
Paris,  and  ioe  is  not  to  be  had  anywhere,  so  you  order  some  tirop  de 
groKiUt  and  eau  de  leila,  and  once  more  try  to  make  younelf  oool  and 
comfortable.  Tbe  effort  is  quite  sucoessfnl,  and  yon  find  theee  hot, 
glaring  days  of  idleness  in  France  very  enjoyable.  Yon  become  reduced 
to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  even  a  game  at  dominoes  would  give  pleasure, 
and  you  feel  impelled  to  grasp  evety  Frenchman  by  the  hand,  and  ciy 
"  Tim  la  Fraact ! "  "  Five  la  Bepublique  I"  Am  for  writing  and  experi- 
menting and  photographing,  dear  friends,  it  is  a  delusion  to  think  of 
tuob  things  at  this  season — they  are  simply  impossible.  If  I  have  ever 
perauaded  you  to  oome  to  ;E'rance  just  now  with  your  camera,  forgive 
me^  for  I  was  wrong.  I  orer-estimated  the  powers  of  poor  human 
nature.  Come  to  France  by  all  means,  for  it  is  most  enjoyable,  but 
leave  your  camera  behind  yon. 

Of  course,  being  at  Bennee  for  a  few  days,  I  am  staying  with  n^ 
kind  friend  Monsieur  MAvins,  whose  photographic  establishment,  as  I 
have  already  told  the  reader,  is  one  ot  the  finest  and  beat  appointed  in 
France.  His  rooms  are  all  cool  and  nice,  and  indoor  work  in  them  is 
possible,  although  printing  is  rather  trying  to  the  nerves  and  tbe  nega- 
tives. His  stndioa  are  beautiful^  lighted,  and  neatneaa  and  order  pre- 
vmI  in  every  department. 

We  were  sitting  moralising  together  the  other  night  over  onr  coffee, 
and,  as  the  result  of  twenty  years'  experienoe  in  professional  portraiture, 
he  said  be  had  now  oome  to  the  oondusion  that  it  was  not  commercial 
wisdom  to  strain  at  too  many  different  processes.  Let  your  enlarging, 
enamelling,  ftc,  be  done  by  persons  wlio  make  a  special  bnaineas  of 
these  dei^rtments,  and  send  yonr  negatives  to  them.  In  short,  adopt 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  oonfine  yourself  to  the 
operation  of  taking  tbe  original  carte  or  cabinet  as  well  as  yon  can. 
Do  not  buy  aolar  cameras,  helioatats,  enamelling  apparatns,  carbon 
printing  gear,  and  licenoes  for  this,  that,  and  th?  other.  He  speaks 
feelingly,  for  he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  this  sort  of ,  way; 
and  in  his  present  oonviotion  he  is  most  probably  right.  Tlie  pboto- 
graphio  journala  have,  do  doubt,  -done  a  great  deal  of  good ;  but,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  I  fear  they  may  have  induoed  some  profeosionala  to  fool 
away  lota  of  money.  Let  there  be  division  of  labont  in  photographio 
portraiture,  as  in  evsrytiuDg  dse.     The  blending  of  art  with  photo- 


graphy is  jttst  now  Um  fashion.    Then  let  the  artiati  do  their  part,  aad 
tbe  photcgr^>ber*  theirs,  each  in  the  beat  way  ha  oan,  andona^fte 

Both  onr  "Peripatetic"  friend  and  one  of  onr  JBditors  have  been 
tasking  me  lately  with  changing  my  opinions  reapacting  the  symmeitiy 
of  donblet  view  lenses.  But  they  are  mistaken  here,  and  I  am  much 
surprised  that  my  meaning  should  have  been  so  oontpletely  misunder- 
stood. Having  given  reasons  why  symmetry  should  be  best,  and  those 
reasons  not  having  received  a  reply,  is  it  likely  that  I  shonid  tarn  nmnd 
myself  and  reoommend  the  very  opposite,  particularly  whan  my 
opinions  have  been  held  consistency  for  a  dozen  yean  T 

My  meaning  was  simply  this : — If  yon  want  a  donblet  view  lens  to 
do  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only— Uiat  is  to  say,  to  take  a  view  of  a 
certain  size,  with  a  given  foeal  length-  -make  it  symmetrical,  beeanse  it 
will  work  with  a  larger  atop  than  an  nnsymmetrieal  ooinpouad  of  equal 
focus.  But  if  yon  want,  for  the  sake  ot  oonvenienoe,  to  make  the  same 
mounting  serve  for  a  unmber  of  ^Qerent  combinations  of  different  focal 
lengths,  yon  must,  of  oonrse,  employ  unsymmetric^  arrangements. 

With  respect  to  the  larger  lens  being  put  next  to  the  view,  in  order 
to  correspond  to  the  law  of  eonjugate  foci,  I  do  not  think  the  reasoning 
sound,  as  any  one  may  prove  for  himself  by  revetsing  the  combination. 
Tlie  difference  of  definition  in  tbe  centre,  which  ought  to  be  gnat 
according  to  this  doctrine,  is  scarcely  appreciable  between  the  two 
systems.  Posh  the  theory  to  its  limit,  and  the  front  lens  ought  to  be 
as  big  OS  the  side  of  a  house,  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  tbe  law  of  ecm- 
jugate  foci — for  one  of  these  foci,  in  a  view,  may  be  ten  milee  distant ! 

Rama,  August  22,  1874.  Tkoius  Svttox,  B.A. 

P.S. — 1  most  add  a  few  words  ot  poetoript  dated  from  my  native 
land,  hafiugleftBeBneeon  Monday,  the  24th  instant,  and  crossed  fnxn 
St.  Moio  to  Southampton  the  following  night. 

From  BanncB  to  tjt.  Mole  is  classic  ground,  for  a  man  of  genius  has 
left  his  footprint  upon  the  soil.  Stop  at  the  station  at  ComboDr^ 
walk  up  to  the  old  diateau,  pnt  yourself  into  the  bands  of  the  atten. 
dant,  and  he  will  take  yon  into  the  hall  where  Chateaubriand  and  hi* 
sister,  when  ohildren,  need  to  sit  for  hours  silently  conversing  with  their 
eyes,  whilst  their  gloomy  sire — the  old  noble  whom  the  revolution  had 
despoiled  of  all  but  his  loyalty  and  his  hononr — paced  the  soleinn 
chamber  with  solemn  steps.  Take  your  camera  with  you,  by  all  means, 
if  it  should  be  amongst  yonr  luggage,  for  there  are  many  anbjeeta  here 
full  of  interest,  it  not  to  the  busy  public,  at  any  rate  to  those  who  ean 
bestow  a  thonght  upon  the  past. 

At  St.  Malo  we  are  privileged  to  gaze  upon  both  his  birthplace  and 
bis  tomb.  We  may  sleep  at  tbe  Hold  de  France,  in  the  very  room  in 
which  was  born  Chateaubciaud ;  and  we  may  erase  the  sands  to  the 
Grand  Bey,  and  ponder  by  the  side  of  those  iron  rails  whioh  enclose 
the  favourite  spot  where  he  eat  and  pondered  when  a  boy,  and  where 
his  mortal  remains  now  lie  beneath  a  granite  alab  and  cross,  upon  ^e 
verge  of  a  precipice,  washed  by  the  waves  and  battered  by  every  gale. 
An  hour  in  such  a  spot  is  worth  many  an  hour  of  ordinaty  lite.  A 
whole  career — a  strange  and  a  brilliant  one — posses  in  review  before  us, 
much  of  it  related  in  his  own  sad  and  eloquent  words.  We  aee  him  a* 
a  ohild  running  wild  with  the  gamitu  of  the  place,  rioting  in  the  wavei^ 
diggiug  holes  in  the  sand,  but  ever  fond  of  solitude,  and  »UriHiig  off  to 
bis  favonrite  spot  upon  the  rook  looking  ont  upon  the'  mblime  and 
boundless  sea,  Then  we  follow  him  to  Comhourg,  and  thence  to  the 
New  World,  whore  visions  of  sable  beauty  laid  the  groundwork  of 
romance.  From  the  far  west  we  follow  him  again — a  traveller,  but  new 
amidst  the  ruined  temples  of  the  east.  We  sympathise  wiOi  his  pM- 
sionate  grist  at  the  death  of  Madame  BaaamonL  We  are  with  him  as 
an  exile  in  Londini,  and  again  when  he  enters  London  aa  the  ambss- 
aador  of  Louis  XVIIf.  We  are  with  him  during  bis  last  yean,  wfaea 
be  is  consoled  for  the  loss  of  all  earlier  friends  by  the  friendship  ot  the 
heanlifnl  Bioamier ;  and  we  are  vrith  him  when  his  body  is  borne  to  its 
last  home  npon  the  rock— where  he  had  sat  so  often  when  a  boy— by 
all  the  dvic  authorities  and  half  the  population  ot  8t  Malo. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  there  in  this  man's  career  to  so  deeply  captivate 
the  fancy  I  Is  it  beosuse  by  his  gejue  du  Chr^ienimae  he  reatored  Chris- 
tianity to  Franoe  t  or  is  it  because  he  was  the  constant  foe  of  Cwsarism 
and  selBshnees  J  No  I  It  is  because  he  was  endowed  with  that  aubtte 
fire  called  "  geniue,"  and  left  behind  him  a  few  pages  ot  printed  matter 
which  will  strike  a  chord  in  the  human  breast  to  the  end  of  tina.  It 
is  tbe  genius  of  lentimenl  whioh  so  captivates  the  fanoy  in  the  life  aad 
writings  of  Ctuteoubriand.  Look  in  bis  portrait  at  those  deeply -solenn 
eyes,   and  yon  behold  there  the  secret  of  the  mournful  style  <4  hii 
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•leqnNWfl,  whioh  bsftntifiM  with  a  bewitohiag  ucbuM  ■rnrthiug  that 
it  toaohaa,  uid  oaptivate*  yoar  htait.  Bat  tkke  owe,  geatle  reader, 
■■  joa  think  of  all  thia,  with  jmu  hand  apoa  thoae  iroD  railinga  at  St, 
Malo,  tor  it  yov  Iom  yoor  hold  in  a  moment  of  sntbDaiaam  yon  may 
fall  a  hundred  feet  into  the  tea. 

Bnt  what  has  all  thia  to  do  with  photography  T  Jnat  thia  mnoh  i— 
When  WB  f»l  inolioed  tA  engage  in  angij  diapatei  about  little  matters 
of  iaveution  in  onr  bobby,  let  u  paoae  and  reflect  bow  trampery  are 
all  theae  "  fade "  and  prooeaaes  when  oompared  with  art  and  it» 
trinmpba;  and  haw  amall  the  gleam  of  light  which  a  nal  diaouvery  in 
pbot<^Taphy  abedi  nret  the  world  in  compariaon  vrith  the  trail  of  glory 
whioh  tbe  ftre  of  true  genin*  leavea  behind  it 

I  left  St-  Halo  at  five  p.m.,  in  the  midat  of  beat  and  glare,  and  law 
tbe  inn  aet  omongtt  tbe  Channel  lalands  with  "  all  heaven  to  bimaelf." 
It  ii  lolemD  to  leci  the  onrtain  of  night  drawn  upon  the  great  tea,  and 
to  feel  that  yon  are  creeping  npon  the  boaom  of  a  mootter  who  ean  be 
all-powerfnl  in  hie  wicked  moodi ;  and  it  ia  tolema  to  tee  the  flaib  of 
tbe  new  lighthouH  npon  tbe  Kochei  Donvrea — the  aoene  of  Viator 
Hngo'a  Toiler*  □/  tht  8ta — and  tbe  mddy  glow  of  the  new  light  npon 
the  CorbiercL 

But  what  haa  become  at  the  ann  einca  then!  I  bare  only  leen 
it  tor  a  brief  bonr  on  Tneaday,  twinkling  tbrongb  the  gloom  "like  a 
dmnken  man'i  dead  ey«  in  mandlin  lorrow  1 "  What  baa  beoome  of 
him  T  and  what  ia  to  beoome  of  me  and  my  eiperimenting  in  Old 
Engliftd  it  tMii  be  the  climate  for  which  I  have  exchanged  the  gloriona 
Bunahine  of  France!  I  begin  already  to  congratulate  myaelt  moat 
devoutly  that  I  have  only  taken  my  Welih  bonae  for  a  year.  It  ia 
thirty  year*  ainoe  I  lived  in  England,  and  I  had  forgotten  what  poor 
dear  Old  England  ia  in  teapect  ot  gloom. 

It  ia  bard  whan  the  printer  miinodentanda  one'a  bad  writing,  bnt 
harder  atill  when  he  puta  bia  blunder  between  inverted  oommaa.     For 
"  freab,"  at  page  405,  read  /orett.—T.  3. 
Clutter,  Angiut  27,  1874  _ 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
To  the  EDiTOBfl, 
OnmnEir, — Absence  from  home  baa  prevented  me  from  writing 
earlier  to  tbank  Mr.  Webater  for  his  oourteoos  reply  to  my  qneriea. 
His  laat  hint  in  hie  eecond  paper  I  moat  t'  *  -  -  i  • 

aura  yoar  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  thi 
tions  form  a  moat  ralnable  addition  to  o 

printing. — I  am.  youra,  ftc. ,  UARnOM. 

Or/<^,  AvgtuC  31,  1874. 

NEGATIVE  BATHS. 

To  the  EuTTORS. 

Obntlbmcm, — After  nearly  thirty  yean'  experience  of  landscape  and 

portrait  pbotograpby  in  Great  Britain  and  America — often  oroaaing  the 

Atlantic  twice  a-year,  and  while  in  America  often  making  the  journey 
from  12°  below  aero  in  Canada  to  80°  in  tbe  abade  in  aonth  and  centml 
Florida,  the  double  journey  laating  about  five  montba~I  hare  nerer, 
dnnng  twelve  yeara,  been  for  one  day  ao  aituated  that  I  oould  not  at 
any  time  take  a  good,  saleable  photograph  in  thirty  minates'  notice;  and 
I  have,  on  an  aversKa,  taken  five  10  x  12  negatives  per  day  the  year 
ronad,  and  often  wiUi  the  thermometer  etuiding  at  104°  in  the  shades 

My  plan  ia  not  new — at  least  I  think  I  got  the  idea  somcwbere.  1 
make  ap  a  new  bath,  after  Miweon's  formnla,  of  tbe  qaantity  of  eighty 
onncea  of  aolatioii,  thirty  graina  to  tbe  ouaoe.  After  1  liave  oaed  up  a 
pound  of  aaUodion  in  senaitiaing  platea  I  add  distilled  water  to  make  it 
up  to  tbe  original  bulk,  Ulcer,  and  add  bbe  silver  to  make  np  the 
atrengtb,  which  I  ascertain  by  tbe  argentometer.  A  drop  or  two  of 
nitric  acid  is  sometimes  needed  to  sbow  a  traae  of  acid  in  tbe  solution. 
I  work  with  this  renovated  bath  until  one  ounce  of  aloohol  in  lixteen 
onnoea  of  developer  will  not  flow  evenly,  which  differs  a  little  according 
to  tbe  time  allowed  for  the  ether  and  alcohol  to  evs^rate  before 
immeraing  tbe  plate  in  tbe  bath.  I  have  succeeded  in  working  throngb 
two  pounds  more  oollodion,  which  usually  repreeenta  eighty  10  x  12 

riataa  (forty  to  tbe  pound  of  collodion) ;  but,  at  tbe  (amo  time,  when 
renovate  my  old  baCb  I  make  a  new  one,  and  tbe  moment  tbe  old 
bath  will  not  allow  the  developer  to  do  its  work  I  set  in  the  new  baCb 
at  the  back  of  tbe  old  one  in  my  tent  (which  is  made  to  csrr^  two 
baths),  and  as  aoon  as  the  plate  ia  coated  in  the  old  tuttb  I  take  It  ont 
with  the  dipper  and  place  it  in  tbe  new  one  until  the  greasy  appearance 
leaves  it.  I  immediately  reduce  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  developer 
to  one- halt  tbe  former  amount,  daily  increasing  it  agun  at  Ibe  develop- 
■Dent  requirei.  I  work  away  with  the  two  until  tbe  time  required  for 
exdting  the  plabe  occupies  over  four  minutes  in  tbe  flrst  old  bath, 
which  generally  uaea  up  one  and  a-bslf  pound  of  collodion  eie  it 
atrivea  at  this  point ;  I  then  discard  it  entirely,  put  the  second  bath  in 
its  place,  and  replace  the  second  iiy  a  new  one. 


The  advaatsnges  I  Snd  in  working  two  baths  are  venr  great  Pint, 
the  plates  are  more  sensitive,  seldom  requiring  re-intensifying.  Seoondlj, 
I  get  clear  of  all  water  waves  or  marks.  In  the  third  plaoa  I  secure  a 
free  flow  of  silver  on  my  collodion  surface,  doins  away  with  oyatcr-ahall 
markings,  which  are  caused  by  using  too  aewfy  iodised  odlodion,  and 
oontaining  too  much  guo-cottoQ  tor  tiie  strength  of  the  silver  bath. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  a  plate  prepared  in  the  shove  way  will  keep 

SDod  from  one  to  three  bonrs  with  a  damp  blotting-pad  bdiind  tt  in  the 
ark  frame. 

I  claim  nothing  new  or  novel  in  my  method  of  working,  and  all  new 
beginners  should  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  good  reaolta  can  be  got 
with  almoat  any  formula ;  still,  there  are  many  thinga  recommended 
that  do  not  always  answer  tbe  desired  end.  For  example ;  with  nitrate 
of  barytes  I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  pinholes  in  negitivet ; 
but  nearly  always  con  get  rid  of  them  by  the  adifition  of  a  littM  lunar 
caustic  a>  a  strengthener  to  the  bath  when  only  using  one  bath.  With 
two  baths  pinholes  never  ocoor  with  me.  I  do  not  Slter  my  baths 
ofteuer  than  once  for  every  pound  of  coliodion  used,  and  generally  set 
them  in  tbe  snnlight  daring  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

Tbe  preaenoeoroxide  of  troa  in  tbe  water  need  for  the  developer  I  find 
to  cause  toning.  This  I  have  often  experienced  when  using  water  from 
iron  tankB,^(»B,  or  mineral  monutain  atreans. — I  am,  yours,  ftc, 

Augiat  31,  1874.  __^  A.  G.  Gbaht. 

ALCOHOLIC  BATHS. 
To  the  Bdttobs. 

UBKTt.Bi[SH, — While  having  some  doubt*  respeetiug  Uie  wisdom  of 
calling  attention  to  misinterpretations  or  miarepresentationB,  whi<diever 
auita  the  case,  I  nuke  the  venture  with  an  "Old  Hand,"  trusting  he 
will  pardon  the  foolishness  (if  there  be  any)  when  be  is  reminded  it  ia 
not  tbe  last  straw  which  breaks  the  camel  a  back,  and  thi^  it  is  some- 
what singt^r  bis  is  not  the  first  misinterpretatioa  regarding  what  I 
have  aaid  on  baths. 

Tbe  orisinality  of  adding  alcohol  to  a  new  baUi  I  never  claimed,  but 
mentioned  one  who,  years  ago,  advised  it ;  tberefure,  the  aaaumpti(m  of 
"Old  Hand"  that  I  started  a  "new  idea"  in  which  "  there  ia  nothing 
new"  is  not  borne  out  by  facta.  My  experience  of  this  wicked  wo^ 
haa  left  me  sufficient  bmesty  as  a  component  part  ot  my  nature  not  , 
to  obtain  the  ideas  of  others  and  vannt  them  as  my  own,  be  tb^ 
alcoholic  baths,  albumeno-acido  developers,  pyroxilinate  of  argentic 
chloride,  ta.,  ka. — in  abort,  to  avoid  so  soting  in  the  mtntal  aa  would 
entail  imprisonment  in  the  material  world.  * 

Of  tbe  addition  of  alcohol  to  tbe  bath  I  aaid — "  Practically,  under 
theae  ciroamstanoea,  the  addition  of  alcohol  ia  right,  and  theoretically 
BO,  too,  if  it  tMre  an  advitabU  thing  to  aeeumnlaU  in  the  bath."  Here  I 
introduce  italics  for  the  &rat  time,  because  previonely  I  thought  there 
was  not  a  new  or  old  band  in  tbe  profession  who  had  any  doubts 
on  ibis  italicised  portion ;  however,  it  appears  that  in  so  thinking  I 

In  saying  my  last  o: 

nay  be  thought  unwii      ,       , 

by  that  name  which  I  have  not  yet  had  any  re 
yours,  Ac, 

Staap<wl,  Aiigtut  22,  1874. 


A  Good  Autistic  Pun. — When  tbe  late  Mr.  Solomon's  remarkable 
picture,  Waiting/or  the  Vrrdiel,  was  exhibited  at  tbe  Royal  Academy 
it  took  the  world  by  surorise.  Amongst  tbe  spectators  was  Thomas 
Landeeer,  tbe  engraver,  brother  to  Sir  Edwin,  and  a  few  congenial 
apirita.  IFaitir>!7/o>-  1/ie  fenticl  was  hung  above  tbe  line,  but  the  Royal 
Academicians  had  their  own  pictures,  of  coarae,  exhibited  on  the 
approved  leveL  Tom  Laudseer  was  in  ecstasies  with  the  young,  and  up 
to  that  time  nndistinguisbed,  artist's  work,  and,  waving  his  hand 
towards  it,  exolaimed — "There  is  Solomon  in  all  his  glory;  but  not 
R.A.'d  (arrayed)  like  one  of  tAeie"  (pointing  to  the  paintings  of  the 
favoured  academicians). 

A  Photoorapbic  Stdido  Destbotsd  by  thk  FaiiUno  or  av 
AtMOtNiHO  House. ^Oq  Saturday  last  at  the  Driffield  County  Court, 
before  Mr.  F.  A.  Bedwell,  a  anit  was  brought  by  Mr.  Matthew  Boak, 
photographer,  Driffield,  sKsinat  Mr.  Jobo  Berry,  builder,  of  the  same 

iilaoe,  for  the  recovery  of  £50,  reduced  damage  (ustained  by  him  by  tbe 
ailing  of  a  house,  tor  the  building  of  which  the  defendant  was  the 
contractor.  Dr.  Kotlit,  of  Hull,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Jenuiugs  for  tbe  defendant  In  evidence  it  was  proved  that  on  seeing 
the  plans  of  the  intended  building  Mr.  Boak  (the  plaintifl']  objected 
to  tbem.  The  honse  was  only  intended  for  two  storeys,  but  it 
had  been  arranged  for  three.  Between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  tlic 
evening  of  tbe  18th  January  the  house  had  the  whole  of  tbe  roof  on, 
but  not  tbe  elates.  He  heard  the  building  fall.  Tbe  gable  ends  aud 
chimney  had  tumbled  down,  and  tbe  roof  waa sticking  out.  He  attributed 
tbe  fall  of  tbe  house  to  its  bad  construotion.    Tbe  gable  end*  ha^  been 
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Wt  in  an  miMfa  lUta.  lliobrioki  wero  "plammeil"  initaad  of  being 
bondad,  and  the  chimaeTi  built  from  above.  The  north  gable  fell  npOD 
bii  rtadio,  wbiob  it  crnehed,  and  deatrojed  500  negatives,  imashad  a 
brougham  worth  £20,  and  other  injuriec,  by  wbichheeoBtained  damagee, 
on  a  reaaonable  oalcnlation,  amoanting  to  £78.  He  had  had  eeveral 
intarrieva  with  defendant  about  hia  loas,  bat  defendant  had  said  that 

he  would  not  pay  a penny,  and  when  he  got  the  summona  he  wa» 

fifty  times  worse. — Mr,  Wellatead,  of  Hull,  photographer,  proned  that 
the  claim  for  damage*  tor  loaa  ma  tained  in  the  deatraotion  of  the  negatirea 
and  other  thbgawaa  a  fair  and  reaaonable  one.— Mr.  J.  F.  Shepherdeon, 
of  Driffield,  builder  and  architect,  alio  gave  evidence  with  regard  to 
damage  inatained,  and  stated  that  a  properly -bnilt  bouie  would  not 
require  ataya.  He  had  a  new  building  on  the  top  of  a  hill  at  Tibthorp, 
a  few  milei  off,  and  not  a  tile  waa  blown  off  it  on  the  evening  in  question. 
— Tbe  defence  aet  op  wu  that  the  accident  was  cauaud  by  the  strong  gale 
which  blew  on  the  night  referred  to. — His  Honour  summed  up,  re- 
Tiswing  the  evidence.  It  devolved  upon  the  deEeodant  to  show  that  he 
naad  the  aeual  oauttoa  to  be  prepared  agunit  winds  which  might  be 
anticipated.  It  was  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  show  that  the  house 
fell  owing  to  higher  power  than  he  could  control  Tbe  case  waa  one  of 
Importance  to  tbe  public  It  had  not  been  shown  to  him  that  on  the 
night  in   queation  any  seriona  damages  had  been  done  to  any  other 

bnilding*  in  the  town,  and  he  must  give  %  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 

damages  £60. 

eXCHANOB  COLDUN. 
No  charge  i*  made  Cor  ioMrtlu;  theae  annoonoametits ;  but  in  no  ease 
do  we  inaart  any  artiole  merely  offerrd/or  tale,  that  being  done  at  the 
■aaall  ooat  of  one  ahilling  in  onr  advertiaiDg  pages.  Thii  column  is 
deroted  to  eichanget  only.  It  i«  imperative  that  the  name  of  the  peraon 
proposing  the  exchange  be  given  (although  not  neoeasarily  for  publica- 
tion, if  a  nom  dt  plunu  be  thought  desirable],  otherwiae  ihe  notice  will 
not  appear. 

For  telesoope  aslnl.  watch,  or  musical  boi  I  will  gin  In  eichanf^  ■  lohd  ' 
balcnny  and  foldlntr  square  pedeslal,  fauidiODifllj  tnannMl,  and  plaster  vaae 
,     to  match.    Cost  X3.— Addriai,  C.  H.  Faas,  photogtapher.  Hall. 


AN8WBA8  TO  C0RRI8F0NDBMT8. 


tg"  OtrrupmitHU  t\»tdd  m 


QvRKlsT. — To  dean  your  old  eoUodlon  bottUs  pour  btn  the  first  of  a  asrles  a 
■mall  quantity  of  nitrio  add,  Tsplaca  the  ati^iHr,  and  shake  until  lb*  fll^ 
becomes  detached;  thsn  pour  the  acid  into  the  seoimd  bottle,  shakiiig  ■• 
before;  and  lo  with  respect  to  the  whole  lii.  Of  course  eaeh  most  b« 
tborou^hlf  well  washed  wilh  water  aFter  tile  add  has  been  removed. 

A  Ltthoorifiibb. — t-  While  we  should  like  to  oblige  you,  we  really  oonld 
not  undertake  to  write  and  publiah  a  "  praotloal  artlels  "  on  photoUthogt^ihy 
for  yoDT  sole  ben>flt.  Enough  has  already  been  published  m  furmo'  volomss 
of  this  Junrnal  te  eoable  any  person  to  aoqnlrs  a  knowledge  of.  not  mendy 
the  prlndplee  bat  the  practice  of  photolithography. — 2.  The  prudnction  <^ 
the  mrrtvx  blodu  about  which  you  mquire  ia  a  trade  •* — ' 

E.  H.  O.-A  B ■  • 

tooni ;  but  w< 
ordinary  hi 


I  eyepieos  is  the  beit  l<>rm  of  magnifier  w!tk  whid  U 

tbli^itwiU  

ire  eve-Klaas,  beoau  >  ..      ,  .    .      .__ 

Utter  has  decidedly  the  advantage,  and  to  a  tourist  bulky  instmiaents  prove 


-glass,  beoanie   ftu-  paeklag  op  in  a  ■mall  apBoe  tl 


Further :  by  dint  of  a  little  pnettca  a  Klas*  ot  Ibis  kind 
may  be  held  quite  firmly  by  the  muscles  lunomiding  the  eye,  and  thus  both 
bands  are  left  at  liberty  while  the  view  is  being  ahan>ly  focassed. 
'  W."  is  in  trouble  with  his  bsth.  He  savs  :— "  1  have  two  baths  made  in  Oa 
ordinary  way.  When  one,  the  oldest,  ii  in  use,  tbe  developer  fluwe  easily, 
and  teafea  a  clean  negaliiej  with  the  other,  which  is  nearly  new,  wturevs 
a  little  of  it  is  not  oomplataiy  drained  uff  white  opsqne  patches  are  deposited 
iuimedistely  on  the  applicatian  of  the  iron  develpper.  When  the  Btsative 
has  been  onmpletaly  draintd  there  It  is  all  right,  bnt  Uie  devdoper  Auwa 
badly.  It  does  not  nutter  huw  wet  with  kath  Bolution  the  negatlTe  fs  with 
the  old  bsth,  all  goea  tight;  but  with  tbe  otlier  it  would  be  eonnd  with  a 
white  marbled  coatlnji:,  dMiaeiy  opaque.  Before  development  ioth  plua 
would  look  wall,  the  asms  deraloper  beinc  used  to  both,  fbe  silver  in  both 
cases  was  bonghl  at  tbe  same  plaoa,  and,  I  think,  from  the  same  atucli.  Tlu 
iodide  of  potassinrn  In  each  esse  wss  out  of  the  same  lot;  bnt  it  gol  slightly 
damp  unoe,  and  I  dried  it  with  gentle  heat  In  the  oven  wiihout  remuvlDg 
it  from  the  bottle.  The  acetic  aeid  was  the  same  iu  buth  bathe.  The  develo[iet' 

hat  a  little  sulphate  of  copper  in  it,  and  ia  sbont  two  mootba'  old." 

Assuming  that  onr  oorrespandent  Is  correct  In  uying  that  both  batha  are 
mads  from  tbe  same  sample  of  silver  it  tulluws  tbst  there  roiut  be  something 
wrung  with  the  wstar  of  which  the  new  one  was  msde.  In  reply  to  ether 
queries— a.  Do  net  acidify  tbe  prints, — S.  Alter  the  method  of  wotUag  by 
I  prints  to  snob  a  severe  wsshing  previans  to  taDlng,au  )^ 
ling  bath  now  being  used  ia  favour  of  an  acetate  one. 


B.  JoVEB.— Yes  >  M.  Claudst  Is  much  missed.     The  visit  was  a  very  pi 
one.    Mr.  Bolton  will  doobtleas  commoniosta  with  you. 


„ — , s  hot  sod  strong  aoIiUii. 

oommon  washing  soda. 
B.  C.~Theba(A'mIght  have  been  made  aiceedingly  useful ;  bnt  it  ia  In  reality 

one  of  the  most  worthless  ever  pnbllehed  In  oonneotjon  with  phott^raphy, 

and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
i.  F.  yawLiwn.— Tbe  most  suitable  oolour  for  the  opaque  sideofyouritadlii 

Is,  In  our  npinion,  French  grey.     This  will  reflect  a  fine  soft  light  upon  the 

shadow  aide  of  the  sitter,  and,  at  the  aama  time,  will  not  be  distitssing  to  the 

H.  B.— Clouds  sre  nsually  prodnoed  in  a  photographic  landscape  by  printing 
them  in  from  a  separate  negative.  Had  you  been  an  attentive  reader  of  our 
"Aoswera  to  Llorrespondents"  you  would  have  asena  aimilar  query  answered 
in  a  recent  number. 

Taa  Ehjimrl  Paocwia  m  A«F»ioi.— From  a  letter  received  ttota  Mr.  W.  T. 
Watson,  of  Hull,  we  lesm  that  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  him  in  tbe 
Dolled  Btatee  of  America  fir  bla  prooess  of  producing  bumt-in '- 


d  that  alisady  several  leading  phctographera  have  obtained  Ii 


e  fut 


practiaing 

Orobob  WAT.~BtaTch  Is  oonridered  to  be  the  beet  test  for  free  iodine.  Lets 
piece  of  paper  be  alaed  with  starch,  and  Immerse  a  slip  of  thia  In  the  llqnid 
anppnaed  to  contain  Iodine.  If  there  be  any  preeent  the  paper  will 
immediately  become  of  a  pnrplish-blne  oolour,  owmg  to  the  Iwmation  of 
Ibdida  of  starch. 

Rbt.  B.  J.  8  —Tbe  angle  at  which  yon  have  inolloed  the  mirror  is  not  the 
best  for  seouriug  the  ginteat  amnnnt  of  light  that  can  be  refiecled  Let  Ihe 
Incident  and  the  rfflttcted  pencil  form  a  much  more  obtuse  anile  tfasu  that 
shnwn  In  ynnr  diagram,  and  the  result  will  be  a  great  addition  lo  Ihe 
fnleniity  of  the  light  rrfleeled. 

B.  L  JoNrji  (Brockley  Ccinrt).— Do  not  wash  off  the  developer  unljl  a  con- 
sidpTabls  deiree  rif  initial  intensity  has  been  obtained ;  then  wash  thoroughly, 
and  apply  lbs  Intensiner—cani posed  of  pymgsllic  sod  citric  acids  and  silver 
—described  in  our  Alwanac.  By  adnpliag  this  cuurse  you  will  most 
assuredly  obtsin  sufficient  Intensity ;  after  which  you  may  6\. 

BoQEK.— Br  a  reslrainrr  is  mesat  nothing  mora  or  less  than  whst  Ihe  term 
implies,  via.,  something  thsl  restmios.  In  photogrsphy  it  Is  usua'ly  spplied 
tn  »»»  substance  mlied  with  tbe  developer  to  reatralo  its  too  rapid  ucllon, 
Oelatinct  adds,  anil  bmmidea  act  lo  tiiis  manner,  preventing  the  dapoeltion 
of  diver  on  Ibnae  parts  ot  a  sensitive  eurfaca  which  bare  not  been  exposed  to 
j^actloo  ot  light. 


background,  Mr.  Werge  has  elaborated  his  intnctions  and  printed  a 
sheet  of  detailed  directions,  which  ever^  reader  onght  to  send  lor.  We 
make  an  extract  from  it:—  "Take  the  sitter  againat  a  dark  baokgroond, 

~  6niab  the  negative  in  the  oaual  way,  but  do  not  varnish  it.  Allow 
the  negative  to  dry,  wet  it  again,  and  ponr  over  it  the  sensitive  mixture 
of  dextrine,  &c. ;  drain,  and  dry  over  the  apirit  lamp  (or,  better  still, 
lay  the  negative  on  a  hot-water  drying-bath  in  the  dsik  room,  or  hy 
lamp  or  fire  light).  When  dry,  and  whQe  atill  warm,  place  tbe  [nctoriu 
negative  ft«m  nature,  or  from  an  engraving  or  painting,  in  contact  with 
the  other  uegative,  face  to  face,  and  eipoae,  picturiaE  negative  upper, 
most,  for  about  twentj[  minutes  in  a  stron?  lieht.  Then  take  the 
negatives  into  a  dull  white  light,  or  strong  yellow  light,  and  remove  the 
pictorial  negative  without  scratching.  Lay  the  portrait  uegative  on  * 
retouching  desk,  and  apply  the  plumbago  all  round  the  figure  with  a 
cunel'a-hair  brnsh  ootil  tbe  pictorial  background  appears,  and  is  dense 
enoueh.  If  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  density 
breathe  over  the  part,  but  be  careful  not  to  apot  or  touch  the  antface 
white  the  vapour  is  upon  it.     Aa  soou  as  the  vapour  ha*  evaporated 

'  "       '  '     e  will  Boon  became  viaible  and 


price*  of  the  Toriou*  materiala  required  raady  for  ui 

METEOEOLOOrCAL    EEPOBT, 

For  IJt4  Wtk  mding  Stpimtitr  2,  1374. 

Observations  taken  at  406.  Strand,  by  J.  H   8Tr.ws.Kn,  Optidan. 
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ACIDS  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 
OkC  of  our  OAntributore,  Mr.  D.  WinsUnley,  in  oar  nnmben  for  the 
14t1i  And  21at  of  Aiigoit,  demODitnteH  tliat  the  amoDiit  of  aoid 
feneralljr  u«ed  in  deTeinpara  ia  mora  tliBn  necetsarj,  and  draws  tlie 
inreritnee  that  Uie  prubnbillt;  la  that  it  ia  not  neeeBsary  at  all— 
that  togginsf,  ao-called,  it  not  naceaaarilj  an  aoooinpaniiDeiit  of 
develiipmetit  witliout  aaid.  A  tlurtj'aunoa  bath  was  used,  ermtaJDitif; 
odI;  one  dmp  of  nitrio  acid  in  Ihe  wliole  and  haTJiiR  tneDtf-fiTS 
gnina  of  ailrer  in  each  on  nee.  It  «■■  in  nrorltinit  order, 
liavins  reoeirsd  Uirpe  or  Tour  platre ;  each  plote,  lioweTer,  innat  add 
to  )lie  Boiilitf  of  tlifl  hath.  T)ia  develi>ppr  wm  a  plain  iron 
dcTuloper — one  drarhin  of  sulphate  to  four  oanocaof  nater.  This 
also  was  anld.  allliniigli  very  Hligliil;  so.  Tha  onnclusiona  arrired  at, 
•ftrr  petforminK  aome  ezperimenbi,  were— 1.  Tliat  the  addition  of 
add  to  tlie  develiiper  is  unneoeHaar;  to  prevent  fofwina-  8-  Tliat  an 
addition  of  aoetia  aoid  t->  the  dsTeloper  does  retard  development,  but 
doei  Diit  inorttase  tlie  density  of  the  deposit. 

No  di.abt  these  experiments  will  aarpriM  and  change  the  ideaa  of 
man]*  praatioal  men  with  whom  the  neoeaaity  of  an  aoid  developer 
had  become  «  ooufirmed  aiiperatition.  The  aoidifier  will  alao 
prababl;  be  naed  more  uparingl;  than  hitherto,  «nd  mora  aa  a 
eontroUer  thao  as  a  preventive  of  fagging. 

Bat  we  do  not  think  the  photographer  will  be  able  to  diapeaae 
absolutely  with  the  nsa  of  acetio  aeid,  for  ft  oaaae  wfaioh,  perhapa, 
b  hardly  apprecialed  or  perceived  will,  more  of  leta,  neceaaitate  its 
nse.  Tlie  wriiar  of  the  ftrticle  in  oar  number  of  Uie  14th  of 
Angnat  approachns  it  when  lie  observes—"  I  am  ant  yet  prepared  to 
say  tliat,  with  all  the  chemicals  in  an  ahsolntely  nentral  oondilion, 
•noh  naulta  are  to  be  obtained"  [a  good  negatire  obtained  with  in 
■Inotiitely  neutral  bath],  "bnt  it  does  seem  to  me  not  improbable 
tliat  tlie  chief  use  of  acids  in  the  phutograpliy  of  the  past 
liaa  been  in  oonnteraoting  the  effects  of  those  onmerous  im- 
pariiiea  with  which  the  phntnurapliio  cliemiciils  of  Uie  time  seem 
to  have  been  particularly  infested."  Now,  oerlain  impuriliee  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  subatanoea,  and  a  basic  condition  of  proto- 
■nlphate  of  iron  is  one  of  the  apecimens  of  an  impure  chemioKl 
that  oau  never  be  Rnaranteed  againat,  namely,  tlie  accideiitally- 
impure  condition.  It  ia  always  undergoing  a  process  of  oxidation, 
and,  Uterefore,  always  becoming  baaio  in  ita  nature.  Strange  to  say, 
liowsver,  an  acid  reaction  with  test  paper  is  not  a  proof  at  all  of  ita 
onndition  as  regards  neutrality ;  tlius,  anomalooa  aa  it  may  aeem,  we 
ou  hare  a  basic  aulution  of  an  iron  salt  which  shall  give  aoid 
reaetioQs. 

First  of  all,  let  na  consider  how  an  iron  aalt  becomea  basic  by 
oxidation.  The  formnla  cf  the  greeu  crystals  of  prctosiilphate  of 
iron  is  Fe  SO,  T  H,  O.  When  recently  made  the  molecules  are  all 
protoanlpbale  of  iron  with  a  alightly-acid  reaction,  from  the  &et 
that  the  tnlphate  is  made  by  acting  directly  upon  iron  wire,  naila,  or 
lurapiag.  T'he  hydrogen  erolved  from  the  reaction  reduces  this  salt 
to  its  lowest  atage,  thua  :— 

Pe    +.    H,  80.    +    7  H.0    -    Fe  SO,  7H,0    +    H, 

Iwa.       Bagnio  Mid.     IWatn.         J«m™  mlphu*    "^^^Em^T* 

^i'tnton.  lilt  remit  of  Uiia  reaotion  must  be  a  pure  ferroua  mII,  the 


arystala  being  generally  formed  from  a  well-marked  acid  golution; 
and,  as  they  generally  retain  meohanically  a  traoe  of  the  mother 
liquor,  we  can  eaaily  understand  a  recently -prepared  cryntal  not  only 
being  pure,  as  regards  ita  ferrous  condition,  but,  if  anythiiig, 
slightly  acid.    This  state  of  a£E4irs  di>aB  not  last  long,  however. 

The  ataUe  oondilion  of  iron  aalla  ia  tlie  per-  or  ferric-aalts,  and  tha 
protoaalt,  whallier  in  the  form  of  a, crystal  or  in  aglution,  is  aonti< 
nnonaly  absorbing  oxygen.  Wlien  tliis  change  hsa  proceeded  to  any 
extent  it  can  be  detectud  by  the  eye,  in  the  yellowness  assumed  by 
the  green  crystals,  or  llie  brownish  tinge  whiuh  the  solutions  anume  — 
the  ferntua  shIis  being  perfectly  green  in  colour,  whilst  tha  ferrio 
■■Its  are  yeiliiw.  Bat  tlie  eye  fails  to  del^t  a  small  quantity,  and 
thus  it  cannot  bs  used  as  a  criterion  of  the  purity  uf  the  salt.  In 
assuming  the  ferric  condition  a  neutral  salt  of  iron  becomes  more  or  less 
basic,  because  there  is  not  a  aufficient  quantity  of  acid  present  in  tlie 
iiriginiil  miilecula  to  aatiafy  the  equiviileuey  of  the  ferric  molecule. 
If  llie  oxide  of  iron  exhibited  tlie  usual  phenomena  which  are  gene- 
rally olaaaed  under  Uie  head  of  alkalinity,  such  aa  affecting  litmua 
and  tnrmeric  paper,  we  should  get  alkaline  solutions ;  but,  aa  tha 
oxides  of  iron  are  neutral  in  this  reapect,  no  such  reaction  is 
exhibited. 

We  thus  see  that  we  may  h^ve  m  strongly  basic  salt  which  ahall 
still  be  aoid  in  ita  reaction  witli  litmos  paper.  Tha  excess  of  hydratad 
oxide  of  iron  produced  is  not  precipitated  without  a  large  quantity 
being  present,  or  heat  having  been  used.  The  following  aqaations 
will  illuatrate  why  there  is  an  ioaufficieucy  of  acid  present  to  make  a 
perfect  Bait  npon  the  oxidation  of  ferrons  salt: — 

FeSO,   +       0.     <3     6(Fe,  3S0.)     -I-     3(Fe.O,  3H.  0) 

Ointa  -I-      all  moltCBla*  ol  Tlmo  idqImiiIu  ot  hy- 

9H ,  O  l«ila  ndphato.  dntcd  iMldi  ot  Iran. 

It  ia,  therefore,  evident  lliat  for  every  oightoen  equivalents  of  ft 

prosalt  of  iron  which  are  oxidised   there  is  a  deficiency  of  tlirea 

equivHlenls  of  acid,  which  fact  results  in  the  produotiou  of  a  lika 

number  of  equivalents  of  oxide. 

Now,  how  far  this  hanic  developer  would  affi-ot  the  undeveloped 
picture  ia  a  queetiun  of  some  importmice.  Its  tendency  would 
probably  be  much  uf  the  same  characler  as  if  we  used  an  alkali 
lika  potash  or  ammonia;  tliat  is  toaay.  it  would  act  aa  an  alislracter 
uf  Qie  acid  or  styious  element,  and  thus  pniduce  fogging  effects.  If 
we  cannot  depend,  therefore,  npiitt  tha  ueulral  ooiiiliiliia  of  Iba 
devalopcr,  it  ia  more  nalnml  to  suppose  Uiat  the  presence  of  eu 
acid,  which  would  not  be  stifficienily  powerful  to  interfere  witli  iha 
latent  imHge,  would  always  ensure  tliat  condition  which  is  essential 
to  a  picture  frre  from  fog.  Salts  of  iron  will  take  up  any  resscnalile 
amount  of  the  basic  salt  and  hold  it  in  solution,  providing  best  is 
employed.  IF,  liowever,  we  heat  such  m  solution,  any  great 
excess  results  in  ■  precipitate.  If  a  basic  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron 
b«  added  (o  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  precipiiale  ia 
produced,  showing  that  these  remarks  are  not  baiv>d  upon  theory, 
actually  demonstrable  by  experiments.  This  is  liest  seen 
by  treating  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  iron  with  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron  in  the  cold,  filtering  tliia  aoluiinn,  and  allowing  a  weaker 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  float  upon  the  surface.  At  the  line  of  ' 
juncture  a  basio  precipitate  will  be  perceived.  --- —  -'^^'^ 
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As  renardi  teetia  acid  acting  u  a  retardflr  or  uoelentor:  hibq 

Tflry  niirimw  anil  flintridiotiiry  DbiervBtinns  have  b«Hn  made  upon 
this  eulijecr,  Rnd  it  is  one  wliicli  requiras  c1earin(t  up.  It  ehuuld, 
honvever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  probuble  imparities  of  •cellc 
acid— namely,  aldelijde,  furmio  acid,  bi.—iai.j  materiallj  affact 
this  quealioD. 

LENSES  FOR  BINOCULAR  CAMERAS. 
In  tlie  eiTitorial  artioles  on  cameras  in  onr  last  Almanac  then  was 
an  idea  rererred  to  in  conneelion  nitli  tlie  aboTe  aubjeot,  but  in  sueli 
a  brief  and  psaaing  manner  as  to  warrant  our  return  to  it  far  the 
purpose  of  treating  tlia  aubjeot  in  a  more  elaborate  manuer.  The 
tlieme  ia  one  moat  inliinataiy  oonnaoted  nitb  the  eoooomios  of  plioto- 
grapiiy,  seeing  tliat  we  are  about  to  deaaribe  in  a  practical  manner  a 
method  bywhiclioae  lens  may  be  midetodo  effectively  the  work  of  two. 

In  tlie  article  to  wliich  allusion  baa  been  made  was  shown  what  is 
termed  a  "  double- width  camera,"  worklug  with  only  one  lens,  which, 
beina  screwed  upon  a  front  capable  of  being  moved  borizoutally 
within  guides,  serves  the  purpose  of  taking  two  piotnres  npon  one 
plate,  the  camera  being  divided  into  two  by  means  of  a  Terticsl 
partition. 

The  annexed  diagrsm  shows,  better  thaa  any  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion ooald  do,  the  natnre  of  the  movement.    Tho  advantage  of  a 


sliding  front  of  tliis  description  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
remarks  addreasad  to  un  by  a  well-known  gentleman,  a  member  of 
(lie  Amateur  Field  Club:— "I  have,"  he  ssye,  "a  very  fine  and 
costly  double -cemented  combination,  which,  when  used  with  a  stop, 
covers  my  8  X  0  plate  moat  psrreclly.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  a 
fellow  to  it  for  atereoacupio  purposes,  but  do  not  feel  justified  in 
incurring  the  expense,  even  if  I  were  aare  of  8<>tling  one  lliat  would 
match  it  preciaely ;  while  the  weight  and  bulk  of  auch  anotlier  lens, 
when  traVHlling  alraut,  la  alao  a  matter  for  consideration.  By  tlie 
adoption  of  a  sliding  front,  I  find  that  I  can  by  the  one  lens  take 
either  a  single  view  upon  the  entire  plate  or  a  stereoscopic  pair  by 
giving  two  pxposures — one  with  tlie  lena  moved  to  each  aide  of  the 
camera.    I  find  nut  the  slightest  inconvenienoa  resaUing  from  tliis." 

To  the  foregoing  we  must  add  a  few  words.  The  olijecLion  may 
be  iiffered  tliat  as  both  pictures  are  not  taken  simultaneously  they 
cannot  be  alike,  owing  to  figures  which  were  stationary  in  one  having 
withdrawn  previous  to  the  taking  of  the  other.  This  ol'j'-clion  is 
quite  plausible,  and  we  admit  it  lo  the  full:  but  it  is  uurortunately 
susceptible  of  being  applied  to  phntograpby  practised  uuder  eeery 
condition  but  one — that  of  instanlanirty.  Even  if  an  exposure  of  five 
BPOoiida  were  all  that  wiis  required  to  aecure  a  picture — the  Buhjnct 
belnic  a  Isndacape,  a  atreet  scene,  a  coast  or  marine  view,  or,  in  abort, 
anything  in  wliich  life  is  repreaeitted — Imiv  many  are  Ilia  chancea  ihnt 
■ome  portion  of  the  living  iilijecU  eiiibudied  in  liie  acene  would  have 
exsrcised  the  powera  of  locomotion,  aud  that  which  was  atalinnary 
at  the  commencement  of  tlie  exposure  have  disappeared  at  its 
termination !  Wlwt  is  true  of  the  taking  of  one  picture  under  sach 
cireumtances  is,  doubtless,  stilt  mora  ao  when  two  photographa  are 
to  be  taken,  one  after  the  other.  Fur  the  depicting  of  acenea  of  this 
oharacter  nothing  will  answer  but  an  instantaneous  exposure,  and 
in  the  case  of  stereoscopic  picturea  the  expoaure  must  not  only  ba 
instantaneoua,  but  aimultaneous ;  hence  this  olijecti'in  ia  tiins 
snmmarily  disposed  of.  Inslautaneoua  binocular  pictures  of  the 
nature  indicated  demand  the  uae  of  a  pair  of  rapid-acLing  portrait 
lenses,  and  nothing  elae  will  answer  the  purpose. 

But  for  any  subject  where  complete  imtuubiliiy  can  be  secored  for  a 
minuta  or  two,  oi  eren  for  a  portion  of  a  minute,  the  optical  conditioiu 


become  altogether  changed.  To  aay  that  the  latter  etaaa  of  mliiaetl 
forms  the  preponderance  of  what  is  selected  for  bioographio  repr*- 
aenlstion  is  to  affirm  that  which  every  reader  knows  to  be  the  Tiaan  ; 
but  what  we  particularly  deaire  to  aasert  is  that  when  photi^{rapliing 
subjects  of  thia  class  it  ia,  praclicnny,  qnita  immaterial  whether  tlie 
expoaures  of  each  view  be  made  aimnltanaously  or  one  immediately 
following  tlie  other.  This  ones  determined,  wa  are  at  Lberty  to  pro- 
ceed farther. 

There  are  few  pliotographen  who  bava  not  lenses  of  differMit  foci 
which  can  be  aorewed  into  one  flange.  To  possess  a  variety  of 
lenaes  as  respects  focal  length  is  not  only  a  most  excellent  tiling,  bat 
it  lies  on  the  borders  of  necessity,  especially  if  the  pliotograpliio 
artist  aspire  to  be  master  of  the  pictorial  situstion ;  ao  tliat,  liBTing 
selected  his  standpoint,  aud  having  bia  aubjeot  before  him.  he  can,  by 
aid  of  the  optical  means  at  his  command,  determine  whether  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  snbjeat  aliould  occupy  the  whole  or  only  a  pre- 
determined portion  of  the  plate.  Thit  is  the  great  advantage  gaiocd 
by  liaving  a  variety  of  lenses.  Bnoh  advantage  we  onrselves,  ia 
common  with  many  others,  possess,  but  we  do  not  possess  it  ia 
duplicate;  hence  for  the  binocular  depicting  of  scenery  the  whole  of 
the  lenses  would  be  nseleas  were  it  not  for  the  eliding-front  arrange- 
ment By  the  latter  arrangement,  however,  we  can  do  almost  any- 
Uiing.  Shonid  tlie  varying  distanoes  and  the  general  nature  of  the 
sobjeot  be  looh  a«  to  bring  it  within  the  category  of  pielnres  requiring 
stereoscopic  projection,  all  that  ia  required  is  to  insert  the  diaphragm 
or  division  in  tbe  camera,  slide  the  lens  first  to  one  aid*  of  tbo 
camera  and  expose,  and  tlien  posh  it  towards  the  other  aide, 
repeating  the  exposure.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  a  monocular 
view  be  thought  more  desirable,  the  lens  should  be  moved 
to  the  centre  and  the  division  removed,  and  a  single  view  may  be 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanical  phase  of  this  method  of  taldog 
ptolares  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much.  A  pair  of  guide* 
placed  horizontally  on  the  front  of  the  camera  are,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable. Within  Uiese  gnides  slides  the  wooden  front  on  the 
centre  of  which  the  lens-flange  is  screwed. 

At  first  eight  it  migiit  be  thjught,  and  probably  will  be  said,  that 
tbe  horiiantally-sliding  front,  or  lens  carrier,  muat  of  necessity  be 
vary  long,  so  that,  wlien  tbe  lens  is  moved  nearly  opposite  to  the 
centra  of  half  the  plate,  the  oblong  aperture  in  the  rigid  front  of  tlie 
camera  will  bs  so  thoroughly  covered  as  to  prevent  tlia  ingress  c^ 
light.  Well,  it  must  oeriaioly  possess  sufficient  length  to  do  tbisi 
but,  apon  measurement,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  this  can  be  done  with- 
out any  existiug  necessity  for  making  tlie  sliding  front  any  longer 
than  tlie  width  uf  llie  camera;  in  other  words,. nut  a  single  inch  is 
lost  with  respect  to  having  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  camera  by  Uia 
projection  of  the  front,  while  everything  is  gained.  Tliis  ia  a  ease  of 
"  all  gain  and  no  loss."  It  is  too  obviona  a  matter  to  reqnire  special 
mention,  as  a  precaution,  tliat  stops  or  buttresses  mast  be  placed  on 
the  permanent  front  to  prevent  the  movable  piece  from  being  pulled 


ofart< 


If  tlie  landscape  photographer  will  have  a  sliding  front  attached 
to  his  camera — which  he  may  have  done  at  a  very  small  pecuniary 
nullay — he  will  then  discover  that  by  adopting  the  method  we  have 
just  described  his  lenses  will  acquire  a  new  power — that  of  aeouring 
binocular  views  of  any  place  which  courts  stereoscopic  representation, 
and  that  without  Llie  necessity  of  the  photographer  poseeasing  pairs 
of  lensea  specially  selected  and  matched  for  the  purpose. 

In  conclusion :  as  a  lens  which  has  to  cover  only  one  half  of  the 
plate  for  which  it  is  intended  can  be  worked  with  full  aperture,  it 
follows  that,  as  respects  rapidity  of  expoaure,  such  an  advantage  is 
necessarily  gained  in  taking  binocular  views,  the  expoaura  required 
for  both  being  really  mucli  leas  than  that  required  for  tlie  single  view 
covering  the  whole  plate :  hence  the  double  exposure  ia  in  reality 
briefer  than  the  aingle  one. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  already  have  concluded  that  by  tba 
arrangement  here  reoommended  it  will  be  possible  to  tske  two 
entirely  diaaimiUr  views  upon  one  piste,  instead  of  two  different 
views  of  tlie  same  subject.  Thia  is  quite  true ;  we  posseu  aeieial 
little  6  X  ^  Tiewa  taken  in  thia  manner. 
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ACETIC  ACID. 
Amonobi  tha  ohamiwlt  in  dul^  lue  b;  photognphsia  gsnarillj 
thece  an  few  nhioh  ue  m  imporUnt  u  that  whioli  lieuU  tliii 
artiole,  and  atiU  fewer,  perhapa,  about  wtuelt  there  ia  in  the  mindi 
of  mimy  who  lUfl  it  largel;  ao  mooli  oanfiui0a  of  ideaa,  aiiaing, 
dooblleia,  fram  the  varioua  BtMDgthi  in  which  it  ia  fanud  in  the 
market,  and  the  different  namea  or  deaignations  b;  which  auoh 
variatiea  ai»  known. 

Acetio  acid  ia  aaid  to  have  been  fonnd  in  small  qnantitiaB  in  aereral 
T^etable  and  moat  animal  tieanea,  aithongh  there  aaama  iu  the 
minda  of  aeveral  autboritiea  some  doubt  on  the  subjeot.  Be  that  aa 
it  may,  it  i*  qnite  oartain  that,  in  praotioe,  it  it  inTariably  obtained 
by  the  natural  amngemeut  of  iU  elementa — oarbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen — oooaequent  on  the  breaking'Up  of  Tatiooa  organio  oom- 
ponud*.  Probably  tha  moat  intarealing  method,  from,  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  and  one  moat  generally  adopted — at  leaat  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  weaker  acida— is  that  known  aa  the  acetoua  fementa- 
Uon,  in  whioli  aloohol  ia  the  body  operated  on,  and  oxjgan  the 
operator  or  souree  of  oliange.  The  Ueohol  ia  flrat  oonyerted  into 
^ahyde,  by  an  atom  of  oxygen  uniting  with  two  atoms  of  its 
hydrt^au  to  form  one  atom  of  water,  and  than  the  aldehyde  uoita* 
with  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen  and  beoomea  aoetie  Mid,  aa  will  be 
readily  aaau  from  tha  foUewing  equation : — 
C,  H,  O,   +  0  =  C,  H.  0  +  H,  O.    C.  H.  O  +  O  »  C,  H,  O, 

AhnhoL  AUahTd*.         Wttn.     AldtJird*.  AgrilaMM. 

Wtien  wood,  eapeoially  inch  hard  wooda  aa  oak,  beech,  aab,  and 
bboh,  ia  anbjeeted  to  what  ta  oallad  deatmetiTa  distillation— that 
ia,  to  a  high  temperatare  iu  an  iron  retort — there  cornea  over, 
along  with  a  quantity  of  inflammable  gaa,  a  very  complioalad  liquid, 
oonsiatiog  o(  tar,  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  pyroligneoiu  acid.  Tliis 
•cid  liquor  ia  pnmped  from  the  heavy  tar,  which  settles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  turned  into  a  atill,  in  which  it  ia  aobjsoted 
to  fractional  distillation,  the  pjroxylio  spirit  ooming  over  first,  and 
than  the  pyroligndons  said,  leaving  in  the  atill  a  residue  of  English 
aaph&lt  or  pitoh.  The  erode  pycoligaeDUs  acid  thus  obtained  is 
oonvarted  into  calcium  acetate  by  tha  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  and 
the  eolation  evaporated  to  dryness  and  partially  roasted,  by  which 
means  moat  of  the  remaining  tar  and  other  impurities  are  driven  off. 
The  caloinm  acetate  ia  then  distiliad  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
raault  being  tha  formation  of  caloinm  hydroehlorate,  which  remaina 
in  the  still,  and  the  liberation  of  tolerably  pure  aoetio  ncid,  which 
oomes  over  as  a  distillate. 

For  the  prodaotion,  however,  of  pure  glacial  aoetio  acid,  most 
manu&ctnrers  adopt  a  somewhat  diffarant  method.  The  oaioium 
acetate,  instead  of  being  distilled  with  hydroohlorio  aoid,  ia  oon- 
▼erted  into  sodium  acetate  by  the  action  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  the 
former  salt  parifiad  by  repeated  solution  and  arystallisation.  The 
pure  sodium  acetate  thus  obtained  ia  then  placed  in  a  glass,  or  other 
■niiable  retort,  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  aoid,  and  Hubjected  to 
diatillation  at  a  properly -regulated  temperature ;  the  result  being  the 
formation  of  aodium  sulphate  and  glacial  aoetio  acid,  as  is  shown  by 
the  equation  — 

2C,  H,  KO,  +  H,  SO,  =  2C,  H.  0,  +  K,  SO,.  ■ 
Acetio  aoid  thua  preparad  should  have  a  speeifio  gravity  of  10636, 
although  in  reality  density  is  no  criterion  of  the  strength  in  this  case. 
It  should  be  lolid  at  46°  F.,  but,  enriously  enough,  when  onoe  malted 
it  cryatalliaes  again  with  dif&oulty,  remaining  liquid  at  and  below  a 
temperature  of  40*,  even  although  well  shaken.  If,  however,  it  be 
touched  with  the  point  of  a  ci^atal  of  almost  any  body,  but  eapeoially 
of  itself,  \he  whole  mass  inatantly  assumes  tha  crystalliae  state,  and 
tha  temperature  riaaa  to  S0°. 

An  examination  of  tha  trade  list  of  a  dealer  in  aoetio  aeid  now 
before  us  ahows  that  thare  are  at  leaat  six  different  strengths  in  the 
market,  rangiog  in  prioe  from  flrepeuoe  to  three  shillings  and  six- 
penoe  per  pound,  the  glacial  yarities  being  solid  at  temperatures  of 
from  34°  to  60*.  To  these  we  may  add  the  weaker  variety,  tha  well- 
known  vinegar,  which,  iu  some  oaaea,  ia  aimply  a  dilntion  of  the 
stronger  trUcle,  althongh  in  others  it  oontaina  in  addition  aoetio 
ether,  aolphurio  aoid,  and  maoilage. 


'om  the  readiness  with  which  aoetio  aoid  enters  into  combination 
and  forms  salts  with  the  alkaline  metale,  it  would  seem  at  firat  sight 
a  simple  thing  to  asoeriain  the  percentage  of  real  acid  that  any 
sample  might  contain ;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so,  the  so-oalled  ikentrat 
acetates  of  those  metals  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  which  makes  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  asoartaia  exactly  tha  point  of  saturation. 
Various  methods  have  been  proposed  of  overcoming  this  difficulty, 
the  beet  probably  being  that  of  adding  to  the  sample  to  be  tested  a 
known  excess  of  barium  oarbonate,  filtering  out  the  aolubia  acetate 
formed,  washing  and  drying,  and  weighing  the  remaining  carbonate. 
Tha  loss  of  weight  gives  tlie  quantity  combined,  from  which  the 
amount  of  real  acid  may  easily  be  oaloulated. 

For  Ilia  ordinary  purpoaas  of  tha  photographer,  hawever,  such 
exact  results  are  not  required ;  all  that  he  wants  is  a  ready  means 
of  arriving  at  an  approximate  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  artiole  he 
buys,  and  tliia  he  can  do  vary  simply  by  the  use  of  crystallised 
potasainm  bioarbonate.  We  select  this  salt  beoanse  its  combining, 
proportion  is  so  nearly  twice  that  of  the  anhydrous  acid  that  for.all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  held  to  be  so,  and  thereby  much  calcu- 
lation will  be  saved.  In  this  way  IDO  grains  of  the  oiystallised 
bioarbonate  may  be  oonaidered  equal  to  fifty  grains  of  real  acid ;  and, 
to  reduce  the  neoesaaiy  calculation  to  a  minimum,  we  should  reoom- 
mend  onr  readers  to  dissolve  the  potassium  salt  at  the  rate  of  100 . 
grains  in  each  COO  of  water.  With  such  a  solution  SI  that  is 
necessary  is  to  add  it  carefully  to  IDO  graina  of  the  acid,  diluted 
with  a  little  water  till  aatnrated,  then  ascertain  the  number  of 
grains  which  has  been  added,  and  divide  by  ten,  tlie  mult  being  th« 
percentage  of  real  acid,  C,  H,  0, — suffidenUy  near  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

Teatad  in  this  way  glacial  acetic  acid  should  show  not  less  than 
8fi  per  cent.;  eonMBlrattd  aoetio  aoid  30  par  cent.;  and  ordinary  - 
vinegar,  that  known  in  the  trade  as  No.  24,  C  per  cent  There  is 
a  Tariaty  ooosaionally  mat  with,  known-  as  "  Baaufoy's  aoid,"  whicU 
is  generally  auppoaed  to  be  similar  in  atrangth  to  the  oonoentrated 
acetic  acid ;  but  of  several  aamplea  which  we  have  reoently  examined 
none  contained  more  than  2G'T  per  cent. 

The  figures  here  given  will  show  that,  taken  roundly,  three  parla 
of  conoentiatad  aoetio  acid,  four  parts  of  Beanfoy'a,  or  seventeen  of 
ordinary,  vinegar  may  be  substituted  for  one  part  of  glacial  acetio 
acid.  We  hava  something  to  say  about  imporilies  and  how  to 
detect  them,  but  must  reserve  that  for  a  future  oocsnon. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  REMINISCENCED 
Wbai  strook  as  as  a  little  singular  in  the  northern  capital  of  Ireland 
was  that,  in  tha  midst  of  scenes  of  great  pictorial  beauty  and  general 
interest,  there  should  exist  such  a  paucity  of  photographic  repre* 
sentations  of  these  scenes  offered  for  sale.  Compariog  the  habits  of 
one  place  of  meeting  of  the  Association  with  another,  we  hava  a 
vivid  recollection  of  bow  the  ehopa  of  the  printaellars  and  stationers 
at  Edinburgh  teemed  with  pbolographio  views  of  the  numerous 
salient  points  in  tliat  land  of  "  mountains,  lakes,  oakaa,  and  brave 
men;"  but  in  Belfast  we  did  not  find  tiie  same  pictorial  or  picture- 
buying  enthusiasm  prevalent.  Whatever  the  demand  may  be,  the 
less  said  abont  the  supply  the  better.  And  yet  Bel&ut,  from  its 
central  oommarciftl  position,  shonld  have  nomarons  visitors  who 
would  be  deairauB  of  carrying  away  with  them  pictorial  mementoes 
of  Ulster;  while  it  boasts  of  a  wealthy  population  who  must  certainly 
possess  mors  nsthetio  taste  than  that  which  finds  its  limit  in  tlia 
artistic  design  of  a  linen  table-eover  or  something  which  appeals 
directly  to  the  development  of  trade  in  oonneotion  with  tha  staple 
prodnotiDus  of  Belfast, 

Tha  Giant's  Causeway,  as  may  well  be  imagioed.  is  nearly  doua 
to  death.  With  many  of  tha  "  Northsmers  "  this  SfKlomeration  ot 
basaltic  columns  forms  the  alpha  and  omega  of  sights  to  be  seen  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  They  seem  to  have  "  Causeway  on  the 
brain."  Speaking  to  a  resident  of  an  intenticm  we  bad  formed  of 
ascending  a  monntain  in  tha  nmghbonrhood,  in  order  to  have  a  view 
of  the  beantiful  valley  in  which  Belfiut  Ilea,  onr  Intention  met  with 
approval;  "  bat,"  said  be,  "  you  ought,  above  all  things,  to  see  the 
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QiRDt's  Caasewky."  And  so  i*ith  eTerjthiag  else,  A  projeoted  trip 
to  RD  inland  lougii  (pronounoed  like  tlie  Scottish  lack)  was,  we  were 
told,  itll  very  v«ll,  but  surely  th«  Giant's  CauHeway  woald  not  be 
overlooked.  We  may  as  wsll  finish  tliia  ear-l>ediuned  sa^'ject  by 
s&yinit  that  it  laallj  is  a  "  big  tliiQ);,"  and  ihould  be  seen.  Tlie 
Cauaewiy  ia  dialant  about  sixty  milea  from  Belfaat,  on  the  extreme 
north srn  coast  of  Uie  ialand.and  is  acceasiMebyrailway  or  steamboat. 
Numerous  parties  made  up  of  members  of  tlie  Association  were  formed 
and  visited  it  by  rail;  but  the  moat  importAUt  trip  nas  made  by 
water,  a  larfje  and  toQueDtial  party  liaviog  been  invited  by  the  Mayor 
of  BelFast  to  accompany  his  Worahip  in  a  new  and  splendid  steamer 
Rpeciajly  engaged  for  a  visit  to  tliis  far-famed  baHsllio  formaliou. 
Those  who  proceed  by  land  must  take  train  to  Poitrush,  a  favourite 
watering- plaoe  near  tlie  thriving  town  of  Culeraina — itself  accessible 
to  vessels  of  light  draught.  From  Pertrush  the  Causeway  is  dis- 
tant about  four  miles.  The  similarity  of  tlie  geological  strata  of  the 
Oiaut'a  Causeway  and  that  of  StaCa  is  euily  aooouuted  for.  In  the 
olden  times  Fin  MacCoul,  the  Irish  giant,  invited  the  Scotch  giant 
Benandonner  to  eome  over  and  fight  liim,  and  politely  built  a  bridge 
to  Staffii  for  him  tn  eroaa  over  to  receive  his  "  batin' "  so  that  in  tba 
journey  he  should  not  wet  the  soles  of  his  feet  The  bridge  has  since 
been  washed  away,  bat  the  piers  still  remain  to  attest  the  truth  of 
the  story.  ^Tbece  ue  numerons  most  effective  photographs  of  the 
Causeway  wliieh  have  been,  and  still  are,  to  ba  taken.  Of  the 
former  the  best  we  have  seen  is  a  stereosoopio  view  of  Oiant' 
Oatevay  and  Loom  and  Ortat  Oamttcay,  No.  932,  by  G.  W.  Wilson, 
of  Aberdeen.  Probably  the  most  efiactive  single  view  which  exists  of 
this  famous  sea-girt  platform  and  the  adjacent  stratified  oli&  is  that 
wliicl)  was  engraved  in  the  lUuttrated  London  Nem  a  fortnight  since. 
To  oouvey  a  biint  idea  of  the  work  which  a  photographer  will  find 
waiting  to  reward  his  toil  we  may  state  that  for  upwards  of  three  miles 
of  coast  line  he  will  find  scenery  comprised  of  rook,  head-land,  oreel^ 
ftnd  bay  bo  rich  in  outline,  so  varied  in  form,  and  so  ausoeptible  of 
being  easily  "  composed,"  that  if  provided  with  only  half-a- 
dozen  plates  he  will  leave  the  scene  of  his  labours  with  the  feeling 
that  three  times  that  number  would  have  been  insufficient  to  make  any 
approximation  towards  exhausting  the  pictorial  stores  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Giant's  Canseway,  with  its  10,000  perfeotly- 
formed  polygonal  columns. 

Near  the  ancient  town  of  Antrim,  and  on  the  banks  of  Lough 
Neefih,  is  to  be  found  an  admirable  subjeot  for  the  photographer. 
Sham't  CattU  is  a  ruined  fortification,  still  a  place  of  impoaing 
appearance,  and  the  ancient  seat  of  the  O'Neills.  This  was  visited 
by  nuraerouB  parties  comprised  of  membere  of  the  British  Association. 
It  is  capable  of  furnishing  material  for  several  pictures.  Situated  on 
the  banks  of  an  extensive  and  lovely  lake,  whose  water  was  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror  on  the  occasion  of  onr  visit,  the  reflection  of  the  castle,  the 
trees  whioli  back  it,  and  the  aloping  banks  in  its  viainity  were  so 
perfect  as  to  render  it  sometimes  difficult  to  say  at  what  point  lay 
the  junction  between  land  and  water.  A  photographic  tonrist  in 
Balfast  would  deprive  himself  of  an  undoubted  pleasure  were  he  to 
omit  visiting  Slieue's  Castle.  The  enRravings  and  lithographs  ii 
tite  guide  books  fall  far  short  of  rendering  justice  to  tlie  nobli 
pile,  while  as  respects  photographs  of  thia  ancient  stronghold,  wi 
fulled  in  discovering  tlie  existence  of  any  such  pictorial  dehneations 
There  aeem  to  be  numerous  subjects  of  great  photographic  value 
in  diatncte  of  tlie  north  of  Ireland  easily  aoeessible  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  landscape 
peripatetic  photographer.  Were  we  here  inditing  a  handbook  for 
photograpliio  tonriats  we  would  advise  them  to  take  an  early  train 
from  Belfast  to  Ran dalatown— which,  by  tlie  way,  is  not  a  town,  hot 
merely  a  very  small  village,  distant  from  the  former  about  sixteen 
miles — enter  the  grounds  there,  and  nallt  down  to  the  lough,  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  The  road  winds  through  a  lovely 
district  rich  in  foliage,  and  along  the  banks  of  a  river  which,  in 
some  parts,  is  seen  flowing  so  placidly  as  to  reflect  in  a  delightfal 
manner  the  trees  and  verdure  on  its  banks,  while  at  otiier  places 
it  goes  tumbling  and  dashing  over  a  rocky  and  precipiluus 
channel.  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  theee  two  miles  of  river-side  walk 
there  is  sncb  a  VMisty  of  tevKrj  ai  would  provide  ample  snbjeols  for 


a  photographer  of  taste  to  revel  in  for  many  honrs.  Nothing,  however, 
but  a  binocular  camera  would  do  justice  to  this  porLon  of  the  soenerr- 
It  is  different  in  thia  respect  when  the  castle  is  reached.  A  alereO' 
scopieequipmeut  is  inadequate  to  represent  it  properly:  for  it  require* 
a  large  plate,  and  a  lens  of  as  long  a  focus  as  possible,  to  depict  it 
in  suitable  proportion.  There  are  some  subjects  which  anffer  by 
being  represented  on  too  dwarfed  a  scale,  and  of  such  is  Shane'a 
Castle.  A  wet-pUte  w'orker  would  not  here  be  compelled  to  use  his 
tent;  for  there  ure  numerous  caverns,  totally  dark,  into  which  several 
hundred  photographers  might  enter  and  prepare  and  develope  their 
plates  at  leisure. 

Another  charming  spot  "where  to  go  with  the  camera"  in  tliia 
portion  of  the  emerald  iele  is  the  north  bank  of  Gartiugford  Bay — 
once  famous  for  its  ayater  beds.  All  the  way  between  Newry  and 
Warrenpoiiit  the  scenery  it  beautiful;  but  it  oulminates  betweoa 
Warrenpoint  and  Boestrevar.  Here  are  to  be  seen  beautiful  villa 
residences  and  roadside  hamleta  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  bfty, 
and  backed  by  the  picturesque  Manrus  Moantains;  and,  when  the 
water  is  auf&ciently  calm  to  reflect  the  shipping,  the  villages,  utd 
the  mountains,  and  the  atmosphere 'is  in  such  a  tranquil  oondmon  as 
to  eaoss  a  stratnm  of  cloud  to  repose  half-way  up  the  mountains,  the 
photographer  has  spread  before  him  a  scene  to  view  which  would 
for  mora  than  repay  the  slight  amonnt  of  trouble  involved  in  paying 
a  visit  to  the  "  Montpelier  of  Iceland."  But  let  him,  ^Mva  all 
things,  avoid  using  a  small  camera,  unless  he  take  views  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging;  for,  on  account  of  optical  reasons  which  we 
gave  in  a  recent  article,  a  photographic  representation  of  a  vieiv  of 
this  character  has  a  dwarfed  and  insignificant  appearance,  and  does 
not  convey  a  truthful  impression  of  nature  unless  the  lens  by  which 
it  is  portrayed  be  of  suffioient  focal  length.  The  visitor  to  Bosstrevoi 
must  not  omit  ascending  a  projecting  ahaulder  of  the  hill  above  the 
town  to  "  Clough  More,"  or  th«  grtat  ilont,  from  whence  K  moat 
extensive  view  is  obtained. 

Belfast  appears  to  be  deficient  in  professional  photographers,  who 
are  mnoh  fewer  in  number  than  we  should  have  expected.  The 
work  of  the  few  which  came  under  notice  during  oui  reoent  visit 
is  good — certainly  equal  to  that  usually  seen  in  London. 

The  Britieli  Association  has  been  "catohing  it"  pretty  severely 
from  some  of  the  pulpits  in  Ireland,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic;  indeed,  on  Sunday  last  was  read  the  latest  paaloial  of 
Cardinal  Cullen,  who  begs  his  clergy  to  exhort  their  docks  to  devote 
three  days  of  this  month  to  prayer,  inUr  aUa,  "  for  the  preservatioB 
of  Ireland  from  that  infidelity  with  which  philosophy  of  n  false 
name,  under  the  mask  of  soienoe,  is  trying  to  poison  the  Cathtdie 
people."  Science  has  its  martyrs  as  well  as  religion,  and  if  Dn. 
Tyndall,  Hooker,  Huxley,  anj  otliera  manage  to  survive  the  storm 
they  have  raised  about  their  ears  it  is,  we  imagine,  because  they  are 
pulpit  proof.  Indeed,  ne  flod  that  in  Belfast  those  phreuoh^csl 
organs  which  have  to  do  with  the  polemics  of  religion— or,  mora  pro-  . 
perly,  of  theology — have  received  auiibnormal  degree  of  development. 
It  is  well  known  to  everyone  that  Belfast  is  the  head  centre  of  the 
Oraage  and  Ribbon  faction  fights — one  of  the  religious  wara  which 
too  frequently  occur  there  upon  a  certain  anniversary  culminating, 
only  two  years  ago,  in  terrible  soenes  of  bloodshed  and  in  the 
burning  of  houses.  Sandy  Bow.  the  scene  of  tlia  ricta,  is  a  tolerably 
long  etreet  inhabited  by  tlie  operative  claeses,  and  ie  flanked  by 
innumerable  courts  and  back  streets  of  the  most  humble  character, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  however,  possess  valiant  hearts.  A  dirty, 
ditch-like  river,  as  weU  as  a  railway,  en^mm  the  Row,  which  is  in  oon- 
sequence  spanned  by  "  Buyne  Bridge."  As  this  bridge  diyides  the 
Roman  Catholic  from  the  Protestant  end  it  ia  easy  to  imagine  that  it 
would  be  the  focus  of  the  faction  fights;  and  such  is  the  case.  Police 
barracks  have  been  erected  within  a  hnndred  yards  or  so  of  the  bridge, 
and  no  outbreak  took  place  during  this  year,  otherwise  the  viutors  to 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  might  have  been  just  in  linu 
to  see  at  least  its  conclusion ;  for  it  will  be  reoolleoted  tbat  daring  the 
week  of  the  Association  meeting  at  Brighton  the  Belfast  faction  tioU 
formed  the  chief  theme  of  newspaper  deeoription  and  comment 

At  one  of  the  loiriei  of  the  Aasociation  a  graplioscope  of  a  some- 
what unusual  kind,  invented  and  made  by  a  looal  optioinn,  wu 
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exhitnted.  It  ooiuistad  of  a  larga  oonoave  mirror  fixed  in  the  end 
of  the  stMid  fartfaeat  from  tha  sp«otator,  bettreen  whom  and  the 
mirror  a  earU  portrait  wu  pUoed.  On  looking  into  tLe  mirror  a 
la^e  imatte  was  seen  at  its  focas.  It  is  anolber  UloBtratioii  of  the 
potiular,  although  incorrect,  optioal  aiiomatio  saying  that  ffhat  haa 
been  done  with  dioptriea  maj  also  ba  done  with  eauiptcica.  But 
whether  a  oonoafe  mirror  or  a  oonvex  lens  be  the  best  fur  enlargiug 
a  earU  in  a  graphogoope  it  in  not  to  our  purpose  hero  to  inquire. 


We  direot  attention  to  an  announoBmeDt  in  another  column  relating 
to  the  next  Eiliibition  of  the  London  Pliotographio  Societj.  It 
will  be  held  in  the  Suffolk-elreat  Gallei;,  Pall-mall,  and  will  remain 
open  from  the  13Ui  October  to  the  0th  November.  Intending 
exhibitora  moat  aend  in  their  worka  not  later  than  the  Tth  Ootober. 
Wa  hope  that  photographers  will  make  a  liberal  reeponae  to  the 
invitatioa  of  the  committee. 


The  ahortening  of  the  days  reminds  na  of  the  rapid  advent  of  winter, 
whieh  in  tnm  suggaate  the  approach  of  the  time  when  photographic 
societies  hold  their  buaineari  meetings.  Several  subjects  oocnr  to  us 
npOQ  which  public  opinion  is,  if  not  quite  divided,  at  least  unformed ; 
and  to  aid  in  setting  such  matters  somewhat  at  rest  it  would,  we  think, 
accomplish  a  most  useful  end  if  experimental  committees  were  formed 
in  each  eooiety  at  the  oommenoemant  of  the  session,  as  was  done  in  the 
South  London  Photographic  Sooiet;  in  its  early  daje.  Among  tlie 
Bubjects  that  might  be  thus  handed  over  for  omoial  experiment  and 
anbaeqnent  report  are  those  of  the  comparative  merits  of  gelatine  and 
collodion  in  respect  of  rapidity  when  both  are  used  dry ;  the  fading 
of  prints ;  the  ^ue  and  ratumaU  of  the  supplementary  exposure  of 
■ensitive  plates  to  weak  or  coloured  light ;  and  other  topics  of  a 
similar  natnre  concerning  which  opinions  are  still  divided.  The 
benefit  that  would  result  from  the  appointment  of  committees  of 
parsons  properly  qualified  to  inveiUtgata  such  matters  would  be 
incalonlabla. 

STRONG  AND  WEAK  DEVELOPERS. 
Onb  of  tlie  reasons  why  photograph;  makes  sneli  slow  advancement 
is  undoobtedly  to  be  found  in  the  varying  results  obtained  when  no 
intentional  differenoe  is  made  in  the  mHterisla  employed.  As,  for 
instance,  the  differing  degrees  of  senaitiveness  possessed  by  plates 
prepared  in  new  and  old  baths  are  diSerenaes  due  entirely  to  changes 
unintentionally  brought  about,  and  are  sufGcient  to  show  that  where 
intentional  changes  have  been  made  the  observed  results  do  not  of 
necessity  follow  as  a  consequence  of  tlie  oliaoges  in  question,  but 
may  be  entirely  due  to  changes  not  intended  by  the  experimentalist. 
the  elimination  of  tliese  incidental  sources  of  error  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  given  question  is  absolutely  necessery  if  scientific  trutli 
is  to  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry ;  but  it  is  attended  with  such  an 
amount  of  ItouU«,  not  to  say  expense,  that  it  is  very  seldom  one 
hears  of  any  retny  accnrate  pliotogrsphio  experiments. 

The  reenlts  to  whicli  I  now  direct  attention  have,  as  will  be  seen, 
been  obtained  in  circumstanoee  permitting  some  amount  of  ineidental 
error,  the  same  bath  solution  having  been  employed  for  dipping  a 
anccession  of  platea.  For  acouiate  experimenling  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  bath-holder  muat  be  replenished  with  a  fresh  silver 
Bolntion  after  the  removal  of  esoh  plate,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
Bay  that  the  results  obtained  are  due  entirely  to  the  intentional 
differences  brought  about,  and  are  unaffeoted  by  the  accumulated 
matter  in  the  bath.  So  far  aa  the  properties  of  the  developer  are 
ooncerned  it  is  my  intention  to  give  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  an 
approximately  accurate  investigation  of  the  matter,  in  which  the  final 
restjlts   will   be   tabulated   for   tlie    more   convenient  reference   of 


obtained  with  careful  experimenting,  hut  without  extraordinary 
preoautions- 

A  saturated  solution  of  iron  protosulphate  was  prepared  and  the 
halves  of  a  plate  which  had  both  been  exposed  for  the  same  length  of 
time  to  the  same  collection  of  otjects,  and  in  immediate  succession, 
were  developed— the  one  with  tlie  above  saturated  solution,  and  the 
Other  with  the  same  solution  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
The  restilt  was  that  the  end  developed  with  the  saturated  iron 
solatioo  had  a  little  more  density  and  a  lilUe  more  detail  than  that 


developed  with  the  dilute,  solntion.  The  effect  was,  however, 
obtained  on  the  thick  end  of  tlie  film.  Another  plate  was  accordingly 
prepared  and  ita  halves  developed  with  the  same  solutions  as  before, 
only  in  this  iostance  the  saturated  solution  was  applied  to  tlie  thin  end 
of  tlie  film.  Result:  certainly  loss  deneity  and  pnaaibly  less  detail 
on  the  side  developed,  with  the  saturated  iron.  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred  that  a  saturated  eululion  of  iron  and  a  semi-saturated' 
Holution  yield  subatuntially  the  same  results  so  far  ae  deneity  and 
detail  are  concerned. 

Anotlier  plate  whose  halves  hsd  been  exposed  as  heretofore  wsi 
<  then  hronglit  out— tlie  one  side  with  saturated  iron,  and  the  other 
with  saturated  iron  pluM  tlires  times  its  bulk  of  water  Result; 
sliglitly  more, density  and  slightly  more  dntail  on  that  half  of  the 
plate  developed  with  tlie  saturated  iron.  In  this  instance,  however, 
as  before,  the  salnrated  iron  had  been  applied  to  the  tliiek  end  of  the 
film.  On  re-perfbrming  the  experiment,  and  applying  tlie  dilute 
iron  to  the  tUek  end,  the  ssturated  iron  gave  slightly  lese  deneity 
and  shghtly  lesa  detail.  From  these  experiments  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that,  so  far  as  density  and  detail  are  coacemed,  the 
result  is  the  same  whether  we  use  a  saturated  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate or  a  solution  diluted  even  to  one-fourth  of  the  saturated 
strength. 

Proceeding  still  farther  in  the  same  direction,  another  plate  wes 
exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore,  and  its  halves  developed 
reepeotively  with  a  saturated  iron  eolntion  and  willi  tlie  same  eolu- 
tion  diluted  with  seven  times  its  volume  of  water,  but  this  experiment 
yielded  a  decided  difference.  The  half  developed  with  the  etrong 
solution  had  "  posaibly  more  detail,"  but  the  one  developed  with  the 
dilute  iron  had  "much  more  density,"  As  before,  the  thick  end  of 
the  plate  had  been  brought  out  witli  the  strong  iron.  On  reversing 
this  condition  of  the  experiment  there  still  remaine^a  little  mora 
detail  on  the  side  developed  with  the  saturated  iron  wlien  the  picture 
was  viewed  ae  a  positive,  whilst  the  side  brought  out  with  the  solu- 
tion diluted  to  the  seventh  degree  had  decidedly  more  density. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  dilution  of  the  developer  from  the  point  at  . 
whioh  it  contains  twenty-five  par  cent,  of  the  amount  of  selt  required 
for  eaturation  to  that  at  which  it  contains  only  twelve  and  a-lialf  per 
cent.,  oauaes  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  detail  {an  amount  scaroely  to  be 
sworn  to)  and  a  decided  acceesion  of  intensity. 

In  every  instance  in  the  foregoing  experiments  the  strong  de- 
veloper brought  out  tlie  image  with  greater  rapidity  tlian  the 
weaker  ones.  In  fact,  dilution  causes  retardation ;  and  to  my 
thinking  it  is  more  correct  in  principle  tlian  the  addition  of  acids. 
Professor  Towler's  opinion  to-the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

As  protosulphate  oF  iron  requiree  about  twice  ite  weight  of  water 
to  dieeolve  it  at  GO*  F.,  it  follows  Lliat  wliere  (as  in  the  laat  experi- 
ment) the  saturated  eolntion  was  diluted  with  seven  times  its  volume 
of  water  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  one  part  of  iron  salt  to  six- 
teen parts  of  water,  which  is  twice  ss  strong  as  the  iron  solution 
generally  employed.  Carrying  the  dilution  to  a  etill  greater  extent 
it  soon  heoame  evident  that  the  results  obLuined  were  of  the  reverse 
order,  and  that  tlie  weaker  iron  gave  much  leti  density  than  the 
strong  solution ;  aud,  when  carried  to  such  an.  extent  as  to  contain 
only  one-eighth  part  as  much  iron  salt  as  is  ueually  employed,  detail 
and  density  were  alike  lost  by  the  dilution.  For  instance,  whan  one 
half  of  tlie  plate  was  devehiped  with  a  solution  oontainiug — 

Iron  protosulphate    1  dracbm. 

Water i  ounoee, 

and  the  oLliar  nitli  the  same  solution  plai  tliree  Limes  its  volume  of 
water,  decidedly  more  density  resulted,  whether  the  developer  wers 
applied  to  the  tliiok  end  of  tiie  plate  or  not  when  the  stronger  solu- 
tion was  employed ;  sod  when  one  half  the  plate  was  brought  out 
with  the  above  solution,  and  the  other  with  the  same  solntion  plut 
seven  volumes  of  water,  "  enormously  more  detail  and  enormously 
more  density"  resulted  from  the  applioation  of  the  stronger  solution. 
TJiis  anomalous  result  may,  however,  be  a  consequence  of  the  small 
amount  of  iron  salt  aotually  brought  into  contact  witli  the  plate.  If 
it  were  insufficient  to  bring  about  complete  reduction  manifestly  both 
detail  and  density  must  suffer.  Whether  this  wse  so  or  not,  or 
whether  dilution  does,  up  to  a  given  point,  confer  density  of 
deposit  and  beyond  it  the  reverse,  I  shall  make  manifest  at  a  future 
time. 

It  will  be  as  well  that  I  should  observe  that  no  acid  whatever  was 
intentionally  added  to  the  iron  solution  in  any  of  the  foregoing  expe- 
riments, tliat  tbs  plates  were  all  free  from  the  abnormal  deposit 
"  fog,"  that  the  prolongation  of  development  followed  each  succeeeive 
dilution  until  it  baoame  very  tedious  with  the  weakest  solution  above 
named,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  deposit  varied  with  the  strength  of 
the  developer  employed,  becoming  bluer  and  bluer  as  the  strength  of 
the  Boltttiou  was  diminished.  D.  Wihstahi.kt. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES  .AND  NEWS. 
'M.  Divasnb's    New   Toltjmb. — A  Pockit   Cimma.— Modntiwo 

Gldes.— The  Fbench  Ezuibitidn.— iNTSMSinotTioH  by  Avteb- 

LioBiiHO. — "G1-U8  Wool." 
Thi  photographio  woi'Id  ta  maoh  liko  other  woiUb  ja>t  now— in  one 
aspect  of  it,  at  leait.  PtiotagrapfaeiB  dubj  be  vary  busy;  bat  they 
hare,  for  that  vary  reason,  leas  time  to  talk.  The  paTliaments  of  the 
profession  are  everywhere  snapended ;  there  is  no  eompaiinff  of  notes 
l^ing  on ;  people  are  either  bnsy  or  idle,  and,  in  either  case,  have 
noDting  to  say.  The  deeds  the;  do,  too,  are  of  a  natnre  whioh  do  not 
nsaally  find  their  way  into  gossip  of  the  kind  vo  mean  to  indnlge 
■n  here.  When  a  man  takes  to  the  moora  in  Augnst  he  may  be  able 
to  get  his  doughty  deeds  against  the  poor,  hannless  gronse  recorded 
in  the  newapapSTH,  so  that  many  admiring  friends  may  read,  and  the 
world  know,  how  wall  the  guns  were  iosdad  and  the  birde  driven 
within  reach  of  the  "  leaden  bail."  Bnt  the  poor  photographer  has 
no  anoh  priTllege;  nobody  thinks  of  aaldng  how  many  negatives 
ha  hM  bagged  m  the  result  of  his  long  day's  labour.  In  short,  not 
to  maka  a  long  preface  of  it—"  Story !  Lord  bleoe  yon,  we  have  none 
10  tell,  air,"  and  therefore  had  better  make  baste  and  tell  it. 

la  the  quiet  of  this  dead  season  M.  Davanne,  the  eminent  lavant, 
haa  iaaued  a  useful  little  volume  designed  mainly  far  the  noe  of  his 
students  at  tlie  Sohool  of  Civil  EngiDeertDg.  Ttie  book  is  virtually 
a  ooraplate  manual  of  practical  inBlmction,  and  includes  a  snoeinct 
retume  of  all  the  never  procesBea.  The  plan  appears  to  be  well 
adapted  for  student  use,  and  too  much  explanation  is  avtuded.  For 
instanoa:  in  dealing  with  oollodions,  instead  of  going  into  long- 
winded  atories  of  what  this,  that,  and  the  other  ooUodion  does, 
M.  Davanna  simply  dote  down  the  formulia  in  the  order  of  their 
merits  or  in  the  order  in  which  the  various  portiona  sbonld  be  pre- 
pared. One  formnla  which  he  gives  is  very  complicated,  and  we 
rather  donbt  its  utility,  for  no  fewer  tlian  six  difbrent  aalta  are  added 
to  it— three  bromide*  and  three  iodides. 

A  novel  kind  of  camera  has  jnst  been  brought  out  by  VL.  Csrette, 
of  the  Rne  d'Eughien,  which  he  calls  the  "  scCnographic  camera  "  or 
"  ssenograph."  It  luis  the  shape,  and  is  much  the  size,  of  an  ordiusry 
stereoscope,  and  is  composed  of  two  frames,  of  which  the  one  carries 
the  objective,  and  the  olhar  the  slide  with  the  plates,  end  whioti  are 
joined  by  a  sort  of  sack,  made  of  black  or  green  cloth.  Tliis,  of  course, 
admits  of  considerable  expansion,  although  taking  up,  it  may  be  said, 
no  room  at  all,  and  the  whole  thing  folds  up  and  goes  into  a  box  of  a 
few  inch<?s  square.  The  tripod  forms,  when  doubled  up  aingly,  an 
ordinary  cane.  The  instrument  is,  of  course,  destined  for  tlia  dry 
process,  and  is  an  embodiment  of  the  same  idea  that  Mesara.  Negretti 
and  Zambra  carried  ont  in  their  pooket  camera. 

H.  Laean  paasea  a  high  eneomium  npon  some  new  paste  for 
mounting  photographs,  which  a  M.  Bamid  has  sent  him.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  limpid  and  very  adhesive,  and  possessed  of  capital  keeping 
qnalities.  Some  of  it  kept  for  a  month,  and,  covered  merely  with  a 
piece  of  paper,  was  .quite  good  at  the  last.  If  amateurs  could  get 
something  of  this  kind  that  would  really  keep,  and  ivould  not  cockle 
the  mounts,  it  would  he  of  very  great  use  to  them.  The  india-rubber 
pastes,  and  BO  forth,  tliey  have  been  obliged' to  put  up  with  never 
worked  well.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  describu  this  gnm  at  greater 
length  so  soon  as  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  sample  of  it 

While  on  this  snbjeat  we  maj  mention  that  a  Herr  J.  Meiech, 
writing  in  the  new  German  Year  Book  of  Pkarmaeeutiet.  gives  a 
fbrmnia  for  a  mounting  glue  which  appears  to  possens  some  value. 
It  consists  in  disaoNiog  iaioglase  or  even  common  glue  io  nitrons 
ether.  The 'ether  only  absorbs  or  dissolves  a  oeHsin  proportion  of 
the  glne,  making  a  solnlion  of  the  consistenay  of  syrup,  which  is,  the 
writer  says,  of  double  the  adhesive  power  possessed  by  glne  disscdved 
by  boiling  water.  If  to  tliis  solution  there  be  added  a  small  porUon 
of  india-mbber,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  with 
frequent  ahakings,  the  glne  will  obtain  a  powerful  adjunct  in  the 
way  of  increased  resistance  to  mointure.  The  ingredients  form  a 
onrions  oompoand,  bnt  a  solution  of  glue  in  ether  may  be  a  valnabls 
thing,  and  ought  to  keep  well,  as  well  as  to  prevent  warping. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Franco  and  French  photographers 
geuarallj  have  been  mucli  satisfied  witli  tlieir  recent  exhibition, 
and  with  good  reason ;  for  they  had  such  a  collection  as,  in 
recant  years  at  anyrate.  has  never  been  got  together  in  London — 
the*  more's  the  pity.  Tlie  most  noticeable  feature,  however,  has 
been  tlia  enormous  development  which  it  has  shown  in  the  use 
of  pigment  processes  of  printing,  Tliere  is  not  the  l^snt  doubt 
that  in  this  respect  France  and  Germany  are  ahead  uf  England. 


The  general  Interest  which  is  taken  in  all  that  relate!  to  thsM 
carbon  procasaae  is  deeper  than  it  is  here,  and  the  efforts  to 
reach  perfection  monh  mote  peraietant  orar  tL  wider  area.  Whetbet 
this  he  owing  to  the  greater  reatrictions  which  are  impoead  in 
England  than  abroad  we  do  not  preenme  to  say,  bnt  at  all 
events,  judged  by  the  prominence  of  carbon  pictnree  at  the 
exhibition,  the  numerous  original  experimentora  in  the  procenaea, 
and  the  vastly  greater  talk  whloh  the  matter  excites,  Prance  and,  at 
anyrate,  Austria  appear  mnoh  more  alive  to  all  the  poeaibiiitiea  of 
thiB  discovery  than  photc^raphers  at  home  are. 

The  Photographitc\et  Arehiv  gives  some  notes,  by  Herr  Klinger, 
on  the  intensificatioa  of  negatives  by  after-lighting  which  are  of 
interest.  He  states  that  he  never  intensifies  bis  negatives  with 
chemieals  at  all,  bnt  reaches  the  desired  end  in  a  purely  meohanieal 
fashion.  His  operation  is  of  the  aimplest  possible  kind.  When  a 
negative  is  very  thin  he  takes  it  and  washes  it  first  with  eommon 
and  than  with  distilled  water.  It  is  then  dried  npon  the  back  with 
blotting-paper,  and  placed  with  the  film  side  still  wet  ont  into  the 
direct  sunlight  under  another  glass  of  a  alighlly  yeUow  coloor.  As 
soon  as  the  negative  has  become  dry  in  tins  position  it  should  be 
examined  to  see  whether  it  has  become  enfficiently  dense.  If  not, 
it  is  allowed  to  stay  for  soma  time  longer  until  the  dewred  blnckueas 
is  reached.  When  it  has  become  of  a  luitable  density  the  negatita 
is  taken  in  and  fixed.  The  results  of  this  method  are  aaid  to  be 
very  good,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  ander-expooed  nega- 
tives. Bnt  it  is  of  the  highest  importanoa  that  boui  the  back 
of  the  negative  and  the  yellow  glass  placed  in  front  of  it  ahonld  be 
perfeelly  clean. 

An  interesting  snggestion  has  been  made  in  the  pages  of  the  same 
paper,  by  Dr.  Schnanss,  with  reference  to  the  ose  to  which  "glass 
wool "  might  be  put.  The  fineness  to  which  threads  of  glass  may  be 
spun  is  almost  ineonoaivabls  to  those  who  know  it  only  in  bottles 
and  window  panes.  In  the  latter  even  good  glass  possessea  an 
elasticity  which  it  is  not  generally  credited  with,  and  when  spun 
into  deUcate  gauge. like  threads,  which  resemble  silk  more  than 
any  other  substance,  glass  is  capable  of  being  bent  and  twisted  and 
rolled  up  almost  at  will.  It  seems  droll  to  think  of  hats  made  of 
glaas,  bat  that  they  are  ao  is,  we  believe,  a  fact,  as  also  that  gtaas  can 
be  woven  into  lace  and  made  into  pens.  What  Dr.  Sehnauas 
suggests,  however,  is  not  any  nse  of  that  kind,  bnt  that  the  "  wocd  " 
miule  of  this  brittle  eomponnd  should  be  employed  for  filtering 
purposes.  One  could  always  be  sure  that  it  would  be  clean,  and 
thai  it  would  not  be  liable  to  be  eateu  away  by  corrosive  aubetancea 
passed  through  it,  as  filtering  paper  now  is.  How  often  does  the 
photographer  find  a  silver  beth  destroyed  by  being  passed  through 
filtering  paper  which  has  not  been  clean !  and  what  a  quantity  of  the  , 
bath  is  licked  up  by  that  paper  in  the  oonrae  of  a  year !  Cotton 
wool  stuck  in  the  neck  of  a  funnel  forms,  as  it  is.  a  much  aafer  and 
more  economical  filtering  medium  than  moat  of  the  papera  in  the 
market,  and  how  much  more  might  a  little  tuft  of  "  glees  wool"  do 
so !  It  ironld  not  only  save  the  silver  and  ensure  clean  filtration,  in 
the  chemical  sense,  bnt  would  itself  be  nsable  again  and  again,  and 
easily  freed  from  the  impurities  with  which  it  became  clogged  by  a 
rinee  with  nitric  acid  and  a  wash  out  with  distilled  water.  The 
esperiinent  appears  to  ns  to  be  decidedly  worth<trying,  and  if  tbe 
wool  cannot  be  got  handily  in  England  it  should  not  be  difficnlt  to  | 
import,  for  it  is  not  very  costly.  M.  Fr.  Zilzmann,  of  Lanacha,  in 
the  TLiiringian  forest,  appears  to  make  it,  and  it  is  not  very  costly. 
You  can  buy  half-an-aunce  of  it  for  three  shillings,  and  it  is  so  veiy 
light  for  its  bulk  that  a  quarter  of  an  onnce  will  go  a  very  long  way. 
Landscape  photographers  who  have  frequently  to  filter  their  baths 
under  the  most  disadvantageons  oironmstanoea  might  ofaanoe  to  find 
the  "  notion  "  very  nsefnl. 

THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  PURE  BROMIDE  OF 
SILVER  ■ 

SiHOE  writing,  a  fortnight  ago,  on  the  theory  of  the  latent  imB|[e  I  I 
have  commenced  a  aeries  of  experimente  with  a  view  of  throwing 

some  further  light,  however  little,  upon  this  matter.     2fy  fiiat  expe-  . 

riment  was  npon  pure  bromide  of  silver  in  the  moist  state.     It  it  , 

scarcely  necessary,  I  think,  to  call  any  paitionlar  attention  to  tbs  j 
different  circumstances  anrrouuding  the  sensitive  aalt  in  that  stale 

and  when  need  in  a  photographic  film.     The  experiment  was  made  | 

aa  a  ba$U  upon  whloh  lo  work,  and  as  anoh  waa,  I  mnat  snj,  in  < 

reault  hardly  what  I  had  expected.  i 

The  bromide  was  precipitated  from  aolntion  of  the  &itnt«  with  I 

excess  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  ihoroughlj  wadied  la  ten  w  *  I 
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It  was  then  platted  in  a  email  stoppered  bottle  ebont  hair  full 
-  of  water,  and  exposed  to  eonetaiDe.  At  first,  and  almost  instantly,  a 
▼arr  elight  ohange  of  colour  took  place,  wliich  did  not  deepen  male- 
riku;  notil  the  exposure  bad  been  prolonged  to,  perhaps,  a  quarter 
of  an  hoar,  when  it  began  to  show  a  reddish-brown  tint.  Upon 
Bhaldng  the  botUe  this  disappeared,  proving  it  to  have  been  merely 
nirfaoe  ehange. 

After  etanding  for  three  days  in  full  sunshine  (saoh  sunshine  as 
our  climate  allows  oa  to  enjoy),  bnt  little  farther  advance  had  been 
made,  the  surface  colonr  deepening,  and  nothing  more.  9 

Up  to  this  time  the  bottle  had  been  kept  closely  stoppered,  but 
upon  opening  it  at  thia  point  a  powerful  odonr  of  bromide  was 
evolved.  The  water  was  poured  away  and  renewed,  and  the 
sxpOHure  oontinusd.  After  two  days  of  this  treatment  the  colour 
was  visibly  darker,  but  not  much.  Finding  it  impossible  to  produce 
sny  effect,  exaept  on  the  surface,  by  this  plan  tlie  water  was  poured 
off  as  closely  aa  poBSibla,  and  a  portion  of  the  moist  bromide  spread 
pretty  evenly  round  the  sides  of  tlie  bottle,  tlie  other  portion  being 
subjected  to  a  oontinnadon  of  the  preyions  treatment.  A  singla 
day's  exposure  in  this  manner  served  practically  to  reduce  the  whole 
of  the  first  portion,  which  I  will  call  No.  1,  to  the  sUte  of  a  dark, 
pinky-brown  powder;  while  No.  2,  after  shaking  up,  was  of  a  dirty- 
yellow  colour.  The  two  lota  were  then  washed  in  alcohol  first  and 
(Jlerwarda  in  several  changea  of  water,  in  order  to  remove,  as  far  aa 
posaible,  any  disengaged  bromine  whether  &ee,  or  in  combination 
as  hydrobromic  acid.  They  were  next  treated  with  dilute  nitria 
koid  for  about  an  hour,  the  acid  poured  away  and  carefully  tested 
for  silver,  that  from  No.  1  showing  a  fkint  elondineaa  when  tested, 
while  No.  2  gave  no  trace  whatever. 

The  reaalt  was,  as  I  said  before,  not  as  I  had  expeeted.  I  have 
always  had  the  idea  that  the  result  of  the  prolonged  action  of  light 
upon  bromide  or  chloride  of  silver  was  to  reduce  them  to  the  mttallui 
Slate.  But  here,  after  several  days'  exposure  to  the  brightest  aunshine 
obtainable,  we  find,  practically,  an  entirely  negative  result.  Certainty, 
in  the  case  of  No.  1  the  test  showed  the  presence  of  a  substance 
soluble  in  nitria  acid,  which  might  be  either  metallic  silver,  the  oxide 
(or  Biib-Dxide),  or,  perhaps,  Mr.  Sutton's  oxybromide.  The  former 
sppears  to  me  the  most  likely.  I  cannot  believe  in  the  abaorption  of 
oxygen  by  silver  under  these  circumstanaee,  knowing  how  little 
snaceptible  titat  metal  is  to  oxidising  infiuencep. 

But  snrely,  if  Mr.  Sutton's  theory  be  correct,  No.  2  should  have 
shown,  not  merely  a  trace  of  soluble  matter,  bnt  the  whola  of  it 
should  have  been  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid.  According  to  Mr. 
'  Sutton  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds  in  the  camera  is  suflioient  to 
convert  the  whole  thickness  of  ttte  film  into  oxybromide  of  silver, 
which  he  supposes  (as  part  of  hia  theory)  to  be  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  to  be  of  a  yellow  colonr. 

An  expenment  like  mine,  though  necessarily  differing  from  the 
expmure  of  a  prepared  film  in  tlte  camera,  agrees  so  far  as  this, 
that  bromide  of  silver  is  present  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen  is 
available.  If,  then,  in  uie  case  of  a  sensitive  film  the  oxybromide 
ha  farmed  in  aftu  leoondt,  why  should  daui  be  inanffident  to  produce 
it  in  the  other  oase?  As  Mr.  Sutton  makes  the  solubility  in  nitric 
acid  a  neoesssTT  feature  in  his  theory,  I  have  taken  the  same  point 
to  prove  the  non-existence  of  oi^bromids  of  silver. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 

PRINTING  MOULDS. 
I  OBSEBTE  tlint  Mr.  W.  E.  Batho  has  been  direcUng  the  attention 
of  pliotographOTB  to  the  protiability  of  making  moulds  withont  the 
aid  of  the  bydranlio  press,  and  that  he  has  suggested  sulphur  as  being 
a  suitable  thing  to  make  the  i^oulds  of. 

I  have  been  wotUag  in  that  directios  for  three  years  and  have 
triedagreat  variety  of  things,  and  many  with  some  degree  of  sucoess; 
bnt  the  height  of  perfeotion  is  to  be  found  in  naing  ordinary  fine 
sealing-wax  for  making  the  moulds.  This  melts  st  a  low  tempetatnre 
and  gives  the  finest  resalts  for  any  kind  of  sntgect,  either  in  line  or 
half-tone  subjects. 

Like  all  other  things  it  only  requires  care  to  gain  results  of  the 
best  kind.  I  have  made  moulds  in  eealing-wax  equal  to  any  done  in 
soft  metal  with  the  hydraulic  press,  and  they  Mem  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  great  quantity  of  pictures  before  they  show  any  defect  If 
a  mould  should  get  spoiled  another  may  he  made  in  a  few  minutes 
with  the  seme  sealing-wax,  by  simply  placing  the  plate  or  shsllow 
box  on  a  hot  plate  of  iron,  putting  tlie  gelatine  relief  upon  it,  and 
applying  pressure  for  about  half  a  minute.  An  ordinary  copying 
presB  will  answer  every  purpbae,  providing  a  piece  of  finely-ground 
glass  be  cemented  to  the  platen,  which  must  be  ground  perfectly  true. 


The  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  is  not  to  have  the  box 
containing  the  saaling-was  too  deep.  It  should  not  be  deeper  than 
the' thickness  of  a  six-sheet  cardboard,  for  if  deeper  a  sharp  mould 
cannot  be  obtained.  My  box  is  made  of  a  piece  uf  flat  sheet  Grass 
about  the  eightli  of  an  inch  thick,  and  has  an  edging  made  of  a  piece  of 
printer's  brass  rule  rivetted  all  round.  The  sealing-wax  is  melted  in 
this  box,  and  a  littie  more  used  than  is  required  for  Ihe  mould.  All 
above  what  is  required  will  squeeze  out  at  the  sides  and  may  be 
scraped  off. 

The  same  press  will  answer  for  printing  the  pictures  with ;  or  any 
other  kind  of  press  may  be  used,  bnt  the  platen  must  work  on  a 
swivel,  so  that  it  can  find  its  own  level.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus, 
even  if  made  in  the  beet  manner,  need  not  cost  mora  than  £A  or  £5. 

I  do  not  know  whether  pictures  of  a  large  size  can  be  produced  in 
this  way,  but  I  think  they  may.  The  largest  I  have  done  yet  has 
been  sf  X  ^i  inches  Anyone  trying  this  method  will  find  tlint 
there  is  very  little  trouble — much  less,  indeed,  than  witli  sulphur; 
and  the  lesnlt  is  simply  perfection.  S.  W.  G. 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  UPON  A  WASHED  AND  ORGANI- 

FJED  FILM  OF  BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 
I  AH  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  the  latent  image  upon  a  washed  and 
organified  bromide  of  silver  tilm  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  drop,  far  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bolton  has  published  some  interesting  observations  on  my  theory. 
To  these  I  now  beg  leave  to  reply,  in  the  hope  that  ths  sbattlecock  may 
be  kept  up,  and  many  a  hearty  blow  from  many  a  battlodoro  be  applied 
to  it ;  for  what  can  be  of  greater  practical  interest  to  photographers 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern  their  various  operations 
— especially  those  which  are  concerned  in  the  taking  of  n^ativea — for 
it  is  here  that  improvement  in  the  art  is  most  needed,  as  we  have  now 
arrived  at  that  point  beyond  which  advance  aeenu  to  be  impoisible, 
nnleas  wa  master  the  theory  of  what  we  are  abont. 

Mr.  Bolton  snggeata  that  there  may  be  a  sub-bromide  of  silver,  having 
the  aame  formal*,  Ag,  Br,  at  the  grey  sub-bromide,  bat  not  -Uia  same 
colonr,  being  white  like  the  bromide ;  and  that  the  latent  image  may 
be  oompoied  of  this  white  sub-bromide. 

We  may,  of  conne,  make  any  assumption  we  please,  and  then  see 
whether  it  (its  in  with  the  facte.  This  is  conatantly  done  in  saience;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  oniy  way  to  prooeed  in  the  endeavonr  to  explain  natural 

Eihenomina.  The  objection  to  the  white  sub-bromide  theory  of  the 
xtent  image  is  this — that  nnless  that  salt  posseuea  properties  very 
different  from  the  grey  sub-bromide,  it  would  not  be  readily  acted  on  t^ 
nitric  acid ;  but  we  find  that  the  latent  image  it  readily  eUuied  by  nitnc 
acid.  The  white  anb-bromide  theory  seems  to  ma,  therefore,  to  break 
dovru  by  not  agreeing  with  an  observed  fact.  In  order  to  make  it 
agree  the  theory  mnat  neoome  wild  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  next  ^ace,  Mr.  Bolton  suggests  that  in  the  fnlly-ezpesed  sky 
of  a  negative  the  brinnide  of  silver  is  not  neoessarily  acted  on  by  light 
through  its  entire  thioknaBs,  although  the  developer  will  rednoe  it 
throngh  its  entire  thiokneM,  sa  proved  by  sobaaqnent  treatment  with 
,1    _,.,.,.  ,  ,  .     ^^^^     .,_  ,_._._■___  .,._. 


nitric  acid,  which  leavea  dear  g 


He  imagine 


thickneas  of  the  fiun  the  development  would  be  instantaneous,  instiwid 
of  DCImpying,  perhaps,  five  minutes. 

For  instance,  let  ns  suppose  that  there  are  a  hundred  atoms  of  silver 
bromide  in  a  line,  or  column,  through  the  thickness  of  the  film.  Mr. 
Bolton  suggests  Uiat  if  hght  has  acted  upon  a  certain  number  of  these 
only,  say  tan,  that  not  only  will  these  ten  be  reduced  by  the  alkaline 
developer,  bat  aleo  the  other  ninety.  According  to  him,  the  ten  atoms 
acted  on  by  light  would  he  reduced  inatantaneonslv,  and  the  other 
ninety  by  a  slower  procesa,   and  merely  because  the  ten  had  been 

As  I  said  before,  we  may  make  any  supposition  we  please;  bnt  what 
knovnt  fact  in  ohemistry  supports  any  such  supposition  aa  the  above  T 
Not  one  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Can  Mr.  Bolton  tell  us  why  the  ninety  atoms,  nnacted  on  by  light, 
that  are  reduced  because  tan  that  uwr«  acted  on  have  been  rednced,  are 
to  lie  in  the  same  atraight  line  as  those  ten  ?  Why  may  not  the 
ninety  atoms  lis  in  any  other  direction  within  the  film  ? 

Foasibly  he  may  reply  that  the  ten  atoms  were  not  adjacent  atoms, 
snch  aa  the  first,  second,  third  t«nth ;  bnt  the  lirat,  tenth, 
twentieth  hundredth,  having  the  atoms  not  acted  on  between 
them,  the  h^t  jumping  from  the  first  to  the  tenth,  from  tha  tenth 
to  the  twentieth,  and  so  on.  But  why  should  light  make  these  jumps  T 
Why,  haTJDg  done  its  work  upon  atom  No.  1  should  it  not  next  act 
upon  atom  Nd,  2,  and  ao  on,  to  the  tenth  T 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  instantaneity  of  the  development,  or 
reduction  oE  those  atoms  which  ham  been  acted  on  by  light.  Why 
ahonld  a  single  atom  be  reduced  instantaneously  T  We  know  that  time 
I  is  au  eUntcut  in  all  natural  ])henomena.     The  velocity  even  of  Ught  is 
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finite  and  meuDTable ;  and  ws  know  that  ia  chemistrj  muy  operktioni 
rsqnire  weetia  and  months  to  complete.  But  if  thers  ba  no  reaaon  why 
a  aingle  atom  o{  ailver  bromide  shaold  be  reduced  the  instant  the 
developer  tuachee  it,  vhy  are  we  boand  to  believe  that  an  entire  film 
□E  silver  bromide  that  has  been  acted  on  by  light  ahonld  be  reduced 
iostantsneously  by  the  developer  *  I  venture  to  say  tbat  it  is  incOD- 
sistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  chemistry,  and  especially  of  photo- 
graphic chemistry,  that  Buch  should  be  tbe  cose. 

We  must  remsmber  that  the  alkaline  developer  is  ona  of  the  most 
powerful  deoxidising  agents  known ;  bo  much  bo  that,  if  placed  in  a 
saucer  under  a  alaas  jur  containing  air,  it  will  absorb  all  the  oxyssu 
from  the  air  uia  leave  the  nitrogea  for  experimental  purposes.  When 
this  liquid  ia  poured  upon  aa  eiposed  fllm  of  bromide  of  silver  it  offers 
a  large  surface  to  the  ait,  and  rapidly  acquires  oxyBeu  from  that  source 
as  well  aa  f  ram  the  decomposition  of  the  alkali  which  it  contains,  the 
metsl  in  which  gives  up  its  oxygen  and  takes  the  bromine  from  the 
silver.  Thus  the  alkaline  developer,  when  spread  npao  the  Glm,  hsa  two 
sources  of  oxygen  sapplied  to  it  simnltaneoDBly,  sod  from  one  of  these 
souroes  the  oxygen  is  ia  a  free  Htate.  Thus,  by  the  time  that  the 
surface- layer  of  atoms  of  exposed  silver  bramide  have  been  reduced,  the 
developer  has  become  exhausted,  and  requires  to  b«  renewed,  or 
strengthened  with  more  alkali,  in  order  to  reduoa  the  under-) ayets. 
,  We  muet  remember  also  that  by  the  very  process  of  reduction  of  the 
etpoied  silver  bromide  the  alkaline  developer  becomes  more  and  more 
obarged  with  alkaline  bromide,  which  is  a  powerful  restrainsr  upon  its 
action.  AIL  this  goes  very  mach  against  Mr.  Bolton's  theory  of  the 
instantaneous  action,  and  uiows  why  minutes  of  time  may  be  reqair^, 
as  well  as  many  successive  reinforcements  of  the  developer  with  alkali, 
in  order  to  complete  the  redaction  of  a  bromide  of  silver  film  which  has 
been  acted  on  by  light  through  its  entire  thickness. 

1  will  now  state  my  own  idea  as  to  how  light  acta  upon  the  column  of 
atoms,  say  a  hundred,  of  bromide  of  silver  which  lis  in  a  line  through 
the  thickiieBB  of  the  Him,  and  how  the  devehiper  subseqaently  acts 
upon  them.  I  will  asanms  a  hundred  atoms,  ana  an  exposore  of  three 
ieconds,  merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  and  to  make  m]i  meaning 

During  the  first  second  of  the  expoaara  the  light,  we  will  snppoae, 
acts  npon  forty-six  atoms  in  succession  and  is  then  exhausted,  the 
waves  being,  perhaps,  lengthened  from  actinic  wavee  into  waves  of 
heat,  electrioity,  or  some  other  a^t  which  is  powerless  upon  the  silver 
bromide.     1  need  not  say  that  this  exhaustioa  of  fores  must  needs  take 

Clace  in  oonformity  with  the  law  of  the  oonserration  of  ois  viva.     No 
tree  in  nature  can  produce  m  effect  without  being  itself  more  or  leas 
exhausted. 
During  the  next  second  a  fresh  series  of  actinic  waves  is  brought  into 

Jilsy,  which,  after  suffering  some  diminution  of  force  in  passing  by  the 
orty-aix  atoms  of  silver  bramide  which  have  been  already  acted  on, 
perform  their  function — whatever  that  may  be — upon  the  next  thirty- 
foar  atoms,  we  will  suppose,  and  are  then  exhausted,  precisely  as  their 
predecessors  were. 

During  the  third  and  last  second  aaotfaer  fresh  series  of  actinic 
waves,  passing  by  the  eighty  atoms  already  acted  on,  do  their  work 
upon  the  remaming  twenty  ;  and  the  whole  hundred  have  then  received 
the  impact  of  tight.  If  the  exposure  were  continued  for  another 
second  a  fonrth  series  of  actinia  wavsa  would  traverse  the  whole  film 
without  producing  any  effect  npon  the  altered  bromide  of  silver,  and 
some  of  Uiem  would  pass  out  throngh  the  glosi  and  begin  to  act  upon 
a  second  film  placed  behind  the  first ;  whilst  othera  would  suffer  internal 
reflection  at  Uie  back  of  the  glass  plate,  and  produce  blnrring  upon 
parts  of  the  film  which  hod  not  been  fully  expoaed- 

In  addition  to  this,  if  my  chemical  theory  be  true,  the  light,  by 
reducing  the  silver  bromide  to  the  state  of  oxybromide,  acts  free  hydro- 
bromio  acid,  some  of  which  escapes  into  the  air  whilst  the  rest  is 
retained  by  the  film.  This,  during  the  time  which  elapses  between  the 
exposure  and  development,  attacks  the  latent  image  and  effaoea  it  in 
parts  which  were  feebly  acted  on,  by  reconverting  the  oxybromide  in 
those  p»rts  into  bromide  of  silver ;  and  this  is  probably  why  we  so 
of  tea  oDserve  the  details  of  deep  shadows,  which  are  cut  against  a  high 
li^t,  deflcienC  near  the  edges  of  those  shadows. 

The  alkaline  developer  act*  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  the  light,  the 
first  application  rednoms  only  the  surface  layer  of  expoaed  atoms  ;  the 
second  applioation,  reinforced  by  more  alkali,  penetrating  deeper  into 
the  Sim ;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  film  in  the  fully-eipoaed  highest 
lights  is  reduced  through  its  entire  thickness  to  the  state  of  metallic 
silver,  which  is  subsequently  found  to  be  freely  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
which  removes  it,  and  leaves  elear  gUsi. 

I  do  not  really  see  that  any  other  explanation  is  consistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  way  in  whioh  nature  commonly  works.  Therefore, 
although  I  thank  Mr.  Bolton  most  sincerely  for  his  suggaations,  I 
cannot  accept  them  as  affording  a  more  plausible  Eolntion  of  our 
problem  than  that  which  I  had  given. 

I  will  conclude  with  once  more  stating  the  main  facts  which  we  have 
to  explain,  and  which  we  should  never  lose  sight  of.  They  are  as 
follow ; — Flaiu  bromide  of  silver  is  reduced  by  a  normal  alkaline 
developer,  whilst  organified  bromide  of  silver  is  not.  But  when  light 
baa  oated  npon  o^uifled  bromide  ol  ailver  it  it  reduoed  by  Oi»  normal 
alkaline  developer. 


The  theory  of  the  latent  image  involves  an  explanotioii  of  the  abon 
facts,  and  mast  be  consistent  with  them,  or  it  is  worthless. 

TsoMis  ScTTOV,  B.A. 


A  FEW  MORE  REMARKS  ABOUT  PRINTINO.* 

TBKATMENT  OP  BROKEN  NEGATITXa 
In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book.  The  PonOve  Balk /or  AOmmt*  Pa^v, 
1  have  given  a  variety  of  formulie  for  both  preparing  uid  tnHrg  can  <i 
the  printing  baths,  which  1  have  either  by  my  own,  or  by  the  cxpetiaaee 
of  Bome  photographic  friend,  proved  to  be  very  fine  in  their  reralte,  i 
cwried  out  OS  recommended. 

^'hen  a  paper— say,  for  instance,  the  Uovey— is  floated  npoB  the 
silver  bath,  a  treatment  is  required  which  st  tirst  seeius  peculiar.  If 
you  float  this  paper  upon  a  medium-strong  silver  bath  (forty  to  forty- 
five  groins  Strong  in  summer)  it  will  have  to  be  floated  a  long  time  ta 
obtaiD  good  results,  and  if  floated  upon  a  weak  ailver  bath  (twenty-five 
to  thirty  grains  strong,  also  in  summer)  it  will  hare  to  be  tloatcd  »  short 

The  reason  ot  this  is  obvious.  A  strong  ailver  bath  repels  the  paper 
at  tirBt  for  quite  a  number  of  seeonds ;  and  if  removed  from  the  bath 
before  the  paper  haa  token  to  it,  it  will  dry  iu  tear-drops,  and  whsu 
printed  it  will  be  marbled  in  its  looks,  which  is  in  itself  o  sare  sign  ai 
too  short  silvering.  If  the  paper,  when  removed  from  the  bath*  curh 
considerably,  then  that  is  another  sign  of  too  short  silvsring,  and 
consequently  poper  silvered  on  a  strong  silver  both  should  be  silvered 
for  a  longer  time  thon  what  you  would  silver  the  some  on  a  weak  bMh, 
and  then  the  poper  will  have  a  strong  solution  on  it  and  will  be  very 
brilliant,  both  wiien  just  removed  from  the  printing- frame  and  whai 
dried  and  tiniihed>  but  it  will  be  very  much  bronzed  in  the  ahadowi. 
For  weak  ov fiat  ne^tivea,  that  paper  would  be  jnst  the  thing;  while 
for  medtiini,  i.e.,  neither  intense  nor  weak  negativea,  it  would  not,  and 
for  the  intrtat  negative  it  would  be  sadly  out  of  pls^ 

For  medium  negatives,  the  both  for  eensitismg  the  paper  (Hoi-ey) 
ahould  be  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  grams  strong,  of  ailver 
alone,  to  the  ounce  of  water  during  the  summer ;  and  while  yoa  float  in 
the  former  case,  on  a  bath  of  forty-five  groins,  from  uiirty-five  to  fift; 
seoouds,  you  should  not  in  this  cose  floot  more  thon  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  seconds.  If  you  float  the  Hovey  poper  on  a  thirty  to 
thirty-thrce-groin  bath  longer  than  twenty-five  seconds  the  paper  wilL 
print  "woolly,"  even  if  silvered  only  five  seconds  more  than  the  allotted 

The  paper  is  essiiy  told,  sa  to  whether  it  will  print  woolly  or  not,  by 
aiomining  the  surface  of  the  freshly-silvered  sheet  as  soon  as  it  is 
removed  from  the  both;  if  it  looks  deodond  Bunk-in  you  may  be  assured 
that  it  will  look  txaeliy  so  when  it  is  printed. 

The  experienced  printer,  when  he  removes  the  first  sheet  of  paper 
from  the  bath,  can  tell  whether  he  is  silvering  the  right  time  or  not  (st 
least,  very  nearly),  and  then  he  con  act  accordingly  with  astonishing 

There  ore  often  very  bod  raaulte  occaaioued  by  havinR  the  silver 
solution  too  cold.  This  ia  eepecioUj  the  cose  in  the  winter.  Look  ool 
for  it,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  trouble,  both  in  the  sensitising  and  working 
of  the  paper. 

During  the  hot  months  of  summer  the  paper  should  be  kept  in  a  damp 
box  fur  ■  doy  or  so  before  it  is  silvered,  for  when  the  albumen  on  tba 
paper  is  in  a  damp  state  it  will  more  readily  toke  to  the  bath  than  wbea 
it  IS  dry  and  horny.  Daring  the  winter  the  paper  should  not  be  kept  in 
a  hot  room  for  the  some  reason. 

Treatment  of  Broken  Negativet. — In  many  coses,  a  negative  that  has 
been  broken  can  be  mended,  so  as  to  be  strong  enou^  to  r^iot  oil 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  bock-boord  while  printing,  providing  another 
gloss  i*  Bnt  laid  in  the  frame  and  the  negotive  laiiTon  it. 

Lay  a  piece  of  cotton  flannel  on  a  level  bench  or  table  where  then 
is  plenty  of  lights  and  match  the  broken  piece*  of  Uie  negative  on  it, 
face  up,  Examine  the  piece*  closely  with  a  magnifying  glasa,  and  lay 
them  in  exa^j/  the  position  they  were  in  before  thenegative  woa  broken. 

Now  cut  strips  ol  plain,  unsalted  paper  about  on  inch  wide — no  mote 
though^ond  apply  melted  glne  to  one  side  of  them,  and  place  the  «BnM 
side  of  the  paper  to  the  borders  of  the  nt^tive,  permittmg  about  half- 
au-inch  of  the  width  to  project  out  beyond  the  glass. 

Da  this  to  all  of  the  sides  snd  then  turn  ijiem  over  the  edge,  i.e.,  tbe 
thickness  of  the  glaaa,  on  to  the  varnished  side  of  the  negative,  and  rub 
the  [Miper  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  in  close  contact  with  &e  gloss.  The 
negative,  as  it  is  now,  has  a  half-inch  strip  of  paper  glued  to  the  foar 
sides  of  the  vamUhed  tide  of  it,  and  also  a  nolf-mch  strip  projecting  out 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  negative,  which  has  glue  on  it,  but  ia  not  as  yet 
stuck  to  the  othtr  side  (fig.  \).  When  the  paper  is  dry,  turn  tJik 
negative  over  and  apply  moisture  to  the  glue  on  the  paper,  and  draw  it 
lightiy,  ytt  tenderly,  over  the  edges  of  the  gloss,  and  'press  it  down 
Bmootbly  on  the  bock  of  the  negative.  Do  this  in  turn  to  all  of  the 
sides,  and  ihen,  when  the  paper  is  dry,  you  will  find  the  pieces  quite 
strongly  held  together,  and  you  oan  move  it  about,  in  and  out  of  the 
fram^  without  ony  danger  of  the  pieces  separating. 


Bat,  however,  if  these  strips  of  poper  do  not  hold  the  negative  raffi- 
i„.i..  * — «...    .-: 1  the/ will  not,  then  Uy  t£«  u 


oiently  together, 
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f  see  up  on  a  piece  of  plain  unEalted  paper,  matoli  it,  and  irith  »  knife  or 
sheafs  cut  the  paper  round  tbe  negative,  leaving  Bufficient  of  It  on  all 
videe  to  allow  it  to  torn  over,  not  too  far,  on  the  varniahed  side,  which, 
yOD  remember,  is  nppermoit  (Jig.  2). 


Hark  tritb  a  lead-pencil  on  the  paper,  on  all  Bidea  of  the  OEuativc, 
doae  to  the  edge  of  the  paper.  Now  remove  the  negative  and  apply  glue 
to  the  side  of  the  paper  which  baa  been  marked. 

Apply  evenly,  and  lay  tbe  pieces  of  the  negative  quickly  on  in  their 
proper  position,  before  the  glue  has  commeoi^  to  dry.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  gla*i  or  back  part  of  l/ie  negalive  in  laid  down  ou  the  glued 
paper,  and  tee  also  that  the  negative  when  placed  together  lies  on  the 
|iaper  m  it  did  before  yon  removed  it  to  glue  the  paper,  which  position 
IB  easily  told  by  the  marttd  Una  on  the  paper. 

When  the  pieces  are  matched  exactly  by  the  aid  of  a  magnityiug 
glass,  then  gently  draw  tbe  paper  np  whicb  proiects  out  beyond  the 
aides  of  tbe  negative  and  stick  tnem  to  the  varnished  side  of  the  glass.  < 
This  paper  should  not  cover  so  much  of  the  varnished  side  as  to  hide 
any  part  of  the  negative  that  is  to  come  in  the  print  when  trimmed. 

The  nq^tive  should  then  be  turned  OTer,  which  can  very  well  be  done 
if  yon  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  place  nnder  both  paper  and  negative  a 
whole  glass  of  the  same  size,  or  a  little  larger  if  desired,  as  the  mended 
BC^tive  would  measure.  By  taking  hold  at  this  tinder  ^lass  and  placing 
It  couple  of  iingera  on  the  broken  negative,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping, 
yon  can  easily  turn  it  over,  and  then  lay  it  on  alevel  stand  covered  wiQi 
soft  flannel. 

Now  mb  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  the  paper  which  is  etack  on  the  back 
of  tbe  nwative,  commenaing  at  the  middle  and  rubbing  outwards,  so  as 
to  seoare  both  perfect  contact  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  air-bubbles 
between  the  two  surfaces. 

Let  dry,  and  you  will  have  a  negative  that  can  be  printed,  if  yon  wish, 
-without  another  glass  being  placed  first  in  the  frame,  and  which  can  now 
bo  packed  away  as  if  unbroken. 

This  negative,  having  a  thick  white  paper  on  the  back  of  it,  will 
necessarily  print  slowly,  but  if  printed  face  np  to  the  strongest  snnlight 
but  little  difference  in  the  time  of  printing  will  be  noticed. 

Medallions  or  plain  prints  can  best  be  mode  from  such  a  nc^tive, 
though  it  may  be  vignetted  by  placing  a  Waymoath  vignette -paper  on 
tLe  bock  of  it. 

The  contraction  while  drying  of  the  expanded  paper  will  draw  the 
pieces  of  the  negative  more  firmly  together,  and  thus  secure  greater 


le  print"    This  part  of  the  work  shonld  be  entrusted  only  to  on 
iperienced  nerson  with  a  correct  eye  and  good  judgment  as  to  the  ef 
iquired  in  the  Snished  picture. 


le  effect 


CtlTTINO  THE  PBIHT3. 
Tbere  ii  no  part  of  photographic  printing  that  is  more  difficult,  or 
shows  more  tbe  taste,  sKill,  and  worth  of  a  photoj^raphic  printer  than 
this  simple  (>)  proceos  (ns  It  is  Called  by  some)  of  "cutting  tbe  prints." 
Maoy  have  been  the  prints  that  hsve  been  ruined  in  the  trimming  that 
7ere  otherwise  good.  What  would  be  the  value  of  a  print  that  was 
bnlliant  and  most  beantifnlly  toned  if  it  hod  been  ruined  in  cuttingT 

I  have  often  been  surpriaed  that  prints,  which  are  so  beautiful  in  other 
respects,  should  be  so  abominably  cut  out,  as  some  have  been  that  I  have 
seen,  when,  at  a  glance  at  the  prints,  we  could  see  that,  with  this 
exception,  tbe  printer  thoroughly  nuderstood  his  business,  for,  even  upon 
the  closest  examination  of  it,  before  it  was  even  burnished,  we  conld 
nolseeeitherweakuesBcrconneiieesaf  the  paper  in  tbe  slightest  degree, 
tnu  much  bronEing  in  the  shadows,  lack  of  brilliancy,  printed  neither 
too  dark  nor  too  light,  toned  so  finely  that  we  csnnnct  criticise  it  a 
particle,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  print  was  a  perfect  gem,  with  this 
exception. 

We  will  pause  here  a  moment  and  consider. 

Undoubtedly  all  of  those  parts  of  this  print  which  show  workmanship 
were  done  by  a  workman,  an  excellent  one  too  at  that,  whereas  the 
trimming,  which  certainly  does  not  show  workmanship,  was  most 
probably  not  dons  by  a  workman,  but  by  one  who  was  not  welt  learned ; 
most  probably  by  a  boy  or  a  very  careless  assistant  printer. 

It  has  very  oft«n  been  said,  and  I  myself  have  heard  the  expression 
several  times,  that  "any  one  can  trim  prints  who  has  been  in  a  printing- 
room  two  days."  I  mnst  here  beg  leave  to  differ,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
it  takes  years  instead  of  days  to  trim  them  as  they  aboald  be;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  belief  of  many  photographers  in  the  quotation  I  have  above 
cited  that  tbe  almost  inexperienced  help  is  told  to  trim  the  prints  (so  as 
to  keep  them  bney,  you  knowlj  while  the  foreman  printer  and  hi* 
experienced  assistants  are  printing,  Ac,  with  only  this  advice  (and  often 
not  that)  "to  be  wan  lind  nave  th«  nose  or  monta  come  in  the  centre  of 


.n  the  cutting  of  the  prints  there  are  a  variety  of  rales  to  be  observed 
which  tend  towards  the  prints  being  properly  cut;  and,  although  it  is  in 
some  cases  slmost  utterly  impossible  to  give  rule*  that  will  reach  them, 
not  knowing  the  style,  ftc,  of  the  prints,  as  almost  every  operator  poses 
differently,  yet  a  very  great  number  of  cnses  can  be  hit  by  the  rnles  which 
will  be  given  below. 

The  implements,  Ac.,  that  are  used  in  cutting  the  prints  are  :— One 
large  plate  glass,  10  x  12  inches  in  size,  for  cuttmg  Uie  print  upon,  and 
in  esse  you  cannot  obtain  a  plate  glass,  a  thick,  level,  ordinary  glsss  of 
the  same  size  wdl  answer  ;  one  whetstone  ;  one  Kobinson's  photograph 
trimmer ;  one  pair  of  large  shears ;  one  shoemaker's  knife  ;  one  glass, 
size  78  X  91  inches,  for  cutting  8  x  10  prints ;  two  4-4  glasses,  ona 
61  X  S^  iucbea,  for  ordinary  4-4  mounts,  and  one  6  x  S  inches,  for 
prints  that  are  to  be  mounted  on  lithographic  mounts ;  one  oval  4-4 
brass  mat  guide,  size  of  opening  5j  k  7J  inches ;  two  imperial  site 
glasses,  one  4  x  6|  inches,  which  is  the  size  generally  used,  and  one 
4}  X  6  inches,  which  is  used  when  an  imperial  glass  is  wonted  a  little 
larger  for  special  cases ;  one  Victoria  glass,  size  2]  k  4J  inches ;  two 
carU-dt-eitUe  glasses,'  one  SJ  x  3|  inches,  which  is  the  ordlnoiy  size, 
and  one  2j  x  3}  inches,  which  is  made  larger  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  Imperial.  When  the  latter  glass  is. used  the  prints  should  have 
been  printed  upon  large  card  pieces,  as  the  pieces  that  are  obtained,  as 
hss  been  previously  shown,  are  a  IriSe  small  for  the  last-named 
glass.  If  printers  wish  to  obtain  a  great  number  of  small  cord  pieces 
froin  a  sheet  of  paper  they  will  then  have  to  have  their  card-glssses 

Have  places  for  these  things,  and  always  keep  them  in  their  places, 
except,  of  course,  when  in  use.  Prints  larger  than  8  x  10  inches  ore 
very  seldom  cut,  either  before  finishing  or  after,  for  they  are  mounted 
upon  plain  "No.  1  Extra"  cardboard,  oize  of  tbe  said  cardboard 
ing  according  to  tbe  intended  size  of  the  prints,  covered  with  either 
,  square,  or  arch-top  mats,  and  framed  with  the  mats  placed  next 
them.  Although  these  large  prints  are  not  cut  to  any  particular 
size  before  toning,  they  are  trimmed  and  their  edges  cut  cleanly,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  tear  in  the  water  during  tbe  future 
operations  which  they  are  destined  to  go  through.  In  many  galleries 
the  4-4  prints  are  not  cut  to  any  particular  size,  but  trimmed  as  tbe 
larger  prints  are,  ami  mats  are  also  placed  over  them  when  they  are 
about  to  be  framed.  Considerable  saving  can  be  mode,  as  reguds  tbe 
eipense  of  a  mat  every  time  a  print  is  framed,  if  the  prints  are  cat  to 
the  exact  size  and  style  before  toning,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
common  carte.  For  instance  :  if  you  were  to  cut  your4-4 prints  either 
oval  or  square  before  toning,  the  prints  could  then  be  mounted  upon 
vonr  4-4  cardboard  which  was  prepared  for  it,  and,  as  will  be  shown 
below,  you  can  save  considerable  money  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
by  so  doing,  of  course  in  a  gieater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  amount 
of  business  the  photographer  has.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  neoesaary 
to  have  mounts  prepared  especially  for  the  purpose,  for  if  the  print* 
were  monnted  upon  the  plain  cardlward,  and  no  mat  placed  over  them 
when  framed,  tbe  effect  would  not  be  at  all  pleasing.  In  many  galleriet 
the  prints  ore  cut  as  described  above,  and  mounted  npon  cardboard 
ornamented  with  gilt  stripes  in  the  oval  and  square  forms,  inside  of 
which  forms  the  priuta  are  carefully  mounted.  Below  the  monnted 
photograph  tbe  photographer  has  bis  name  printed  in  small  gilt  letters. 
A  print  cut  oval  and  mounted  npon  one  of  the  oval  mounts  hss  the 
appearance  of  having  an  oval  mat  over  it,  with  tbe  advantage  of  having 
your  name  printed  on  it.  A  great  objection  to  this  is  that  of  having  to 
choose  the  frame  at  the  time  of  making  your  choice  of  picture,  so  that 
the  check  can  be  made  out  property,  thus  enabling  tbe  operator  to  mark 
on  the  negative  either  square  or  oval,  which  means  to  cut  the  4-4  print 
sqnare  or  oval,  according  to  what  is  marked  on  the  said  negative. 

For  instance  :  a  lady  wanted  a  4-4  arch-top,  and  on  choosing  the 
frame  at  tbe  time  she  decided  on  the  style  of  print  she  chose  a  square 
one,  and  the  check  being  made  out  properly  (having  all  the  partieulara 
on  it),  and  being  passed  to  the  operator  when  she  entered  his  domain, 
he  reserved  his  part  of  it,  and  sat  her  according  to  orders  npon  it.  and 
marked  tbe  negative  as  per  check :  One  4-4  Arch-top, 
negative).  Often  the  words  "  cut  square''  are  placed  on  thi 
but  in  this  cose,  when  the  style  is  an  arch-top.  It  is  not  necessoiT, 
because  the  print  cannot,  with  taste,  be  cut  any  other  way.  When  tha 
print  is  to  be  mounted  upon  a  lithographic  mount  the  operator  marks 
on  tbe  negative  "L.M.,  and  then  the  printer  also  marks  the  same 
letters  on  tbe  back  of  tbe  print  before  it  is  toned,  being  sore  in  doing 
so  that  be  marks  in  the  shadow  or  drapery  part  of  the  said  print,  and 
the  mounter,  as  she  pastes  the  print,  sees  tbe  marks,  and  consequently 
mounts  snch  prints  npon  the  lithographic  mounts.  If  the  lady  bad 
chosen  an  oval  frame  she  would  have  to  have  a  vignette  style  of  print 
to  look  well,  and  the  n^ative  should  then  be  marked  (also  as  per 
check) :  One  4-4  Vi^,  No.  —  (of  negative),  cut  ovij.  Of  course  prmt* 
that  are  printed  either  in  medallion,  square,  or  arch  should  be  cut 
square,  except  in  a  few  cases  when  tbe  prints  ore  printed  plain ;  then 
they  can  sometimes  be  cut  in  tbe  oval  form  if  desired. 

To  those  photographers  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thi*  mode  of 
working  the  above  may  appear  to  be  very  complicated,   but  it  i«  W> 
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«muiged  in  efety  well-regalated  gallery,  and  where  there  is  pecfeot 
ayatem  throagbool  the  eatablUhment.  It  is  one  oF  the  most  perfect 
ways,  as  regards  syBtem,  connectsd  with  the  orders  that  there  is 
known,  and  it  is  vary  uldom.  any  mistake  oocors  when  oace  the  plan 
is  in  good  workina  oirder.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  oaiue 
fouaie  when  dBpiieatea  are  wauted  from  the  negatives,  bat  that  is  not 
4D,'fpr'wheQ  duplicates  are  ordered  from  frame  photographs  [i.e.,  those 
jiliotagraphs  w^iolt  arq  to  ha  framed),  the  patrons  almost  invariably 
order  the  same  style  of  franie  and  print  that  was  before  purchaaed, 
and  the  printer  is  thus  greatly  benelited,  because  he  knows  how  to 
print  every  duplicate  that  is  ordered  from  "  old  negatives,"  and  when 
there  should  hkppen  to  bo  a  variation  io  the  style  of  frame  and  print, 
the  thinking  photographer  will  readily  invent  some  way  to  prevent 
mistakes.  The  above,  however,  is  calculated  to  be  followed  Out  hy  those 
photographers  whose  customers  make  their  selection  as  to  how  they  wont 
everything  done;  but  when,  as  in  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Sarony,  and  also  of 
Mr,  Howell,  of  New  York,  the  photographic  artist  chooses  the  style 
best  suited  for  them,  &c.,  and  the  printers  print  the  order  as  they  think 
best,  no  such  way  is  required,  and  a  more  nmiple  manner  will  answer. 

When  the  prints  are  to  be  cut  in  an  oval  form,  the  eicellunt  tool 

known  as  the  Robinson  photograph  trimmer  is   indispensable.       (See 

FiQ.  a.  (fi'J-^)     It  does  its  work  so  quickly  and  so  well  that 

no  one  can  estimate  it  too  highly.     It  will  outwear 

111  gross  of  knives,  and  does  its  work  better,  without 

Cearing  the  prints.     Guides  that  can  be  used  with  it 

I  ue  furnished  at  a  trifling  cost.     This  trimmer,  by 

I  the  way,  is  also  an  excellent  thing  to  use  in  catting 

1  inedalbons  and  masks  whenever  yon  may  wish  to 

make  them. 

When  yon  are  about  to  oat  square  S  x  10  prints 

I  the  plate-gloss  is  first  laid  down  on  a  level  bench  and 

I  the  print  on  it,  and  apon  the  print  is  laid  the  glass 

I  that  is  used  in  cutting  the  print.     Adjust  this  latter 

I  ^las«,  and  with  the  shoeknife  cut  a  quick  uid  clean 

un  all  sides  of  and  close  to  it.     If  yon  chooaa 

^        can  cut  the  other  sized  prints,   such  as  the 

I  imperial  and  Victoria,  by  the  aid  of  the  shoeknife 

J  .ind  the  proper  glasses.     I  have  recommended  a  shoe- 

I  knife  because  it  is  cheap,  costing  only  about  twenty 

■  cents;  then,  again,  it  is  better  handled  tiian  a  pen- 

I  knife.     When  cutting  with  the  glass  and  knife  place 

I  two  orthree  fingers  of  the  left  himd  firmly  yet  lightly 

I  upon  the  glass,  and  cut  with  the  knife  in  the  right 

I  band,  cutting  around  the  glass,  shifting  the  elbows  a 

I  little  to  one  aide  or  the  other,  ss  occasion  requires. 

1  'Sea  Jig.  i.)    TheBobinson  trimmer  will  also  answer 

iutting  square  print*  with  a  very  slight  round 

ar.     lliere  are  a  great  many  printers  who  use 

J   he  knife  altogether  in  the  cutting  of  the  prints, 

'  aud  then  again  there  are  mauy  who  use  the  Bhears. 

1  gBueraliy  use  the  sheftrs  for  eartet  and  imperials,   but  for  larger 

prints  I  use  the  knife. 

It  may  appear  to  be  a  small  matter  for  me  to  write  here  how  you 
should  nse  your  glass  and  shears  in  cutting,  yet  there  is  one  thing 


which.  If  observed,  will  save  your  cutting  glasses,  and  also  save  yonr 
shears  from  getting  dull  so  quickly.  It  is  this  :— Many  persons  in 
using  the  shears  cut  down  at  tne  lower  part  of  the  glass  at  an  angle, 
■o  that  the  blades  of  the  shears  run  along  the  edges  of  the  bottom  part 
of  the  glass  guide,  and  consequently  the  glass  ia  very  soon  nicky,  and 
in  a  short  time  some  of  the  comers  areliroken  off,  and  the  glass  is 
worthlees.  Now  this  is  owing  to  the  style  of  cutting  (or  chopping) 
with  the  shears,  because  every  time  yen  cut  a  print  you  also  cat  the 
glass,  or  try  to  do  so.  You  should  allow  the  bUffes  of  the  shears  to  fall 
parallel  to  that  side  of  the  glass  at  which  you  may  be  cutting  (see  jfj;. 
3),  and  you  will  save  your  glosses,  and  also  prevent  the  shears  from 
getting  dull  so  quickly. 

The  rules  which  will,  perhaps,  help  the  beginner  in  cutting  the 
prints  are  the  following  ;— 

1.  Never  have  the  nose  or  chin  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  print, 
il  the  head  is  of  an  ordinary  size,  and  the  print  is  printed  plain. 


2.  Allow  a  trifle  more  space  on  that  side  of  the  print  toward  wliick 
the  head  is  turned,  being  careful  not  to  allow  too  much,  however,  as 
very  often  the  shoulders  suffer  by  the  abuse  of  this  rule. 

3,  It  the  print  ia  to  bo  a  carU  dt  viaite,  and  the  head  is  very  large, 
it  ought  to  bo  cut  higher  up  in  the  print  than  otherwise,  so  as  to  obtain 
plenty  of  the  body  to  balance  the  head. 

i.e.,  always  cut  in  enough  of  the  occetaeryto  give.  sn.  aic  orlMJc.ci 
solidity  to  the  baae  of  the  print. 

G,  Always  lay  your  gloss,  when  you  an  about  to  trim  tha  pnati^ 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  body  is,  providius.it  ia  not  laaning.on  a 
tabn,  for  then,  of  course,  you  must  tepreaant  the  idsa  of  leaninej  hiitl 
such  idea  to  be  couveyed  then  trim  aa  befare'Uid,  so 


be  leaning  sliahtly-  backward  the  effect  ia.  vexy  goodr  pfosidai^  the 
figure 'ia  that  ol  a  large  Berlin  head.  Look  out  that  you  do  not  overdo 
this,  however. 

7.  If  the  print  is  printed  in  a  medallion  or  arch-top  yon  ahould  cat 
it  so  that  there  will  1>e  as  much  of  the  tinted  border  sbowa  on  one  siile 
as  there  is  on  the  other,  and  aa  much  at  the  top  as  there  is  at  the 
bottom  i  and  always  cut  print*  that  are  printed  in  either  of  thesa  styles 
in  the  direction  that  the  oval  or  arch-top  may  be,  and  never  cat  them 
BO  that  the  cut  and  the  oval  or  arch-toj>  will  lie  in  different  dJr«ctiMia. 
To  do  this  yon  most  be  sure,  in  placmg  on  the  oval  or  aroh-top  for 
printing,  that  you  get  them  to  lie  in  the  right  direction. 

6.  If  the  figure  ia  a  standing  one,  and  Uie  whole  of  it  caD  be  cut  in 
the  print,  then  do  so,  and  not  cut  in  only  part  of  it,  h  ia  very  of  tea 

9.  If  it  is  a  sitting  two-thirds  flgnre,  then  do  not  think  of  aneh  a 
thing  as  having  the  nose  or  chin  come  in  the  centre  of  the  print,  aa  per 
rule  1,  but  have  it  come  considerably  higher  up  in  the  print,  being 
careful,  however,  that  yen  do  not  get  it  too  hish. 

10.  Sometimes  there  are  groups  of  two,  three,  fonr,  or  oven  6n 
persons  in  a  cartt-de-vaite  photograph,  and  in  cutting  out  these  kind  of 
prints  be  sure  that  snfficient  of  the  drapery  on  either  side  is  cut  in,  aa 
the  neglect  of  that  will  make  these  outside  persons  appear  very  aleader, 
being  no  balance  to  the  figures  ;  and,  for  such  coses  as  theae,  eithu'  in 
the  small  card  or  the  imperial,  we  have  made  the  larger  glaaaea  to  cut 
with  OS  described  above. 

11.  If  the  fisare  is  the  standing  one  of  a  lady  (a  bride),  withnloiig- 
trail  dresa,  and  leaning  on  a  choir,  then,  in  cutting,  not  only  cut  the 
print  so  that  yon  will  give  the  ideo  of  leaning  on  the  ohatr,  bat  cnt  a 
very  great  portion  of  the  dresa  in,  even  if  the  figure  of  the  lody  herMtt 
is  over  to  one  side  of  the  print,  for  the  fooe  is  toroed  (or  ahonld  be) 
towards  that  direction,  and  you  can  trim  at  above,  withont  danger  of 
hurting  the  looks  of  the  print ;  on  the  contrary,  you  irill  graatly 


12.  When  the  baokground  of  the  print  is  one  that  shows  interion  or 
exteriors,  such  as  the  panels  of  doors,  or  a  set  of  perpendiotilar  rows  of 
columns,  A:o.,  always  cut  the  prints  so  that  these  upright*  will  be 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  trimmed  print,  and  the  croea  panels  parallel 
to  the  base  of  it.  This  kind  of  a  hockground  ia  more  often  found  ia 
the  large  prints,  more  especially  so  when  the  "  Bendann  backgronods  ' 
are  used. 

13.  In  standing  figure*  very  often  the  place  where  the  floor  meet* 
the  background  comes  in  sight  when  the  print  is  trimmed,  and  in  an^ 
cases  you  ahould  always  cut  the  flooring  parollel  to  this  line  ;  and,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  the  posittoa  is  properly  made,  Uie  figure 
willlean  in  the  proper  direction  by  the  observation  of  this  simple  rule. 

14.  Do  not,  when  cutting  prints,  try  to  see  how  quick  you  can  cat 
them,  but  how  well ;  for  a  dozen  well-trimmed  prints  are  worth  more 
thon  a  hundred  iudifferent  ones.  First  trv  and  see  how  well,  and  then, 
after  yon  have  learned  that,  see  how  quickly  you  can  cut  them. 

The  advice  and  instmctioa  which  we  have  endeavoti red  humbly  to  give 
in  this  chapter  is  intended  for  those  persons  whose  experience  at  uriodnf 
hasnotbf '---'"' -"■  ■  '    ■■    tv-  ,  .r        "« 


!hapter  is  intended  for  those  persons  whose  experience  at  ^ 
been  so  extended  as  ours,  and  it  is  emphaticslly  for  such 


that  we  hove  written  the  above,  and  not  for  learned  printers. 


"M.  LEON  VIDAL'S  COMPLAINT." 
To  the  Editobb. 

GBHTLRliaN,— Will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
the  article  entitled  M.  Leon  VidoTt  Complainl,  of  which  I  hare  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  the  anthorT  I  will  be  very  brief,  so  as  not  to 
abuse  yoar  courtesy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  sound  opinion  upon  a  subject  with  which 
one  is  insufficiently  acquainted,  ond  thAt  is  the  poaition  of  theouthorof 
the  article  I  allude  to,  so  far  aa  regards  my  polychronjatie  process.  I 
shall  conGne  myself,  therefore,  to  thankins  him  for  hia  well-meant 
observations,  which  I  take  in  the  best  possible  parl^  ond  I  b<9  him  ttt 
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%  mj  prcNMU,  BUgnkrlr  parfeotad  liiiM  the  pnUiutioii  of 

my  oftriiH  minmnt,  hu  beoome  ««taaU]r  mora  pnuttioml,  uid  ewisr  to 
ivork,  for  prodndng  Bne  remlta  thko  tha  limpler  prooea  of  lithoohromy. 

And  Iaa.y  inform  him  that  I  oan  obtain  anbJMit*  (or  mj  one  oonld) 
in  »  fmcils  uid  npid  waf,  and  at  an  extremely  low  ooit  price.  There 
ia  &n  aidier,  let  on  foot  by  mo,  iKnr  in  work  at  Maneillei,  and  in  a 
fev  day!  I  hope  to  be  able  to  aeod  yon  a  coUeotion  of  varioDB  aamplei 
of  portraita,  whoos  qnalitiei,  I  hope,  will  be  readily  ract^iaed  by  alL 
To  thaaa  printa  I  aball  append  the  scale  of  price*  aooarding  to  the 
nnmbera  cmlered,  aa  that  will  ipeak  more  distinctly  than  any  lengthy 
dcMoription  of  my  proceaa  aa  to  how  far  it  baa  reached  a  practice 
'wxirking  poaition ;  bat  that  I  tefnse  to  pnblisb  the  pnxeM  dovn  to  it* 
minoteat  details,  for  I  am  at  this  moment  buiy  with  a  work  that  will 
giTo  Inch  description,  and  that  with  nameron*  polychromatic  itlmtra- 
tiona.  I  therefore  beg  my  respected  critic  to  hold  bis  final  estimate  of 
my  proeeu  in  Btupeuae  nntil  he  is  more  amply  btformed,  aa  onr  lawyer* 
•ay. 

Aa  to  the  regret*  which  I  have  expressed  relative  to  the  lilenee  on 

Klyohromio  photography  which  the  reporters  on  the  exhibition  of  tha 
lotographio  Society  of  France  maintained,  I  did  not  think  in  ex- 
lireaaing  them  to  give  the  idea  that  I  was  grieved  at  the  treatment  of 
my  honoarable  eonfriru.  1  should  be  vary  sorry  if  M.  Gobert'or  his 
'  'lo  fancy  that  I  intended  any  such  thing 

_ _  .  _    n 

•poke.  Neither  Paris  nor  England  has  yet  appreciated  the  practical 
Talne  of  my  proceas  or  the  nnmerona  appUcattona  of  wbioh  it  woold 
form  the  starting  point.  My  attempts  are  merely  set  down  as 
"earion*;"  and  it  waa  in  order  to  avoid  resting  nnder  a  dapreciatiTe 
adjective  of  that  kind  that  T  wroto  my  letter  to  H.  Laoan,  I  had  no 
deaire  to  make  reflection*  upon  any  one ;  I  only  wished  to  Gil  a  hiattis, 
and  it  would  have  been  painful  for  me  to  have  apoken  from  mere 
perwina]  motives.  But  1  believed  that  I  had  sunk  my  own  individual 
— >— '«-   — d  that  I  oared  iimply  for  the  future  of  our  art — yea  !  that  I 


waa  flUad  with  enthtuiMm  u 


the  beautiful  creations   of  photography,  when  my  ideas,   realised  ij 

'  '      fashion  by  others  than  I  can  hope  to  reach,  ahaji  permit  th< 

1  of  polychromy  and  aimpla  monochromy.  to  the  general 


veyad  all  that  may  be  produced,  all 
hy,  when  my  ideas,  realised  in 
n  hope  to  reach,  ahaJi  permit  tha 


nnpleter  fashion  by  others  than 
l^>plioation  of  polychromy  and         ,       -  „.  „- 

purpoaea  of  the  art — when  green  trees,  blue  sky,  and  water  may 
replace,  without  modifying  anything,  whether  in  the  form  or  in  tlia 
detail,  black  treaa  and  a  mnrky  sky,  with  murky  water,  ta. 

I  hope  for  tbeae  reaulls  by  means  which  I  have  already  improved, 
and  I  SAall  applaud,  with  all  my  heart,  all  progre«s  that  othera  make 
toward*  the  goal  I  seek 

In  conclnatan :  I  shall  leave  the  author  of  the  article  in  qneation 
nntil  such  time  aa  hu  can  examine  m^  new  specimens  and  note  their 
market  price,  or,  if  that  inffices  not,  till  he  con  read  my  new  book  and 
jndge,  by  the  details  which  it  will  contain,  of  the  essentially  practical 
volaa  of  my  polychroniic  process.  I  am,  meanwhile,  very  pleased  to 
think  that  he  shonld  have  deigned  to  occupy  even  a  moment  of  hts 
time  with  my  modeat  labours,  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  mora 
>t«d  by  lach  good  nature  the  greater  will  be  my 


and  beg  you  to  accept  the  -    -    t 

.  aantimsnta.  Lion  VidaIh 

StcrOary  la  Uu  HMsgniphli  Soridv  sT 
MartaOtM,  Augiul  30,  1874. 
[Wa  were  far  from  wisliing  to  impute  motive*  of  personal  pi^ae  to 
M,  Vidal.  On  the  contrary,  wa  recognised  in  liis  letter  the  spirit  of 
a  dauntlesi  enthusiast,  and  all  that  we  did  was  to  hint  that  hi* 
enthuriaim  might  posaibly  be  miadireoted ;  but  it  will  give  u*  vary 
Bncsra  pleaanre  to  find  that  we  were  doubting  without  cause,  and 

r  If  it 


GELATINE  rtivg  COLLODION. 
To  Iht  Editobs. 

Onrrtxmir, — Would  yon,  or  some  of  your  oorreapondent*  who  have 
hod  eiperience  in  moat  of  the  dry-plate  proceasea,  kindly  inform  me  if  the 
reanlts  obtainable  by  an  emulsion  made  with  gelatine  are  in  every  rvptel 
Muni  to  thoae  obtainable  with  a  collodion  emulsion ;  and,  if  not,  in 
what  reapects  do  they  f ^  short.  Ia  it  in  sensitivonesa  or  perfeotion  of 
lasnltl 

Not  being  able  to  proonra  oollodion  or  conmaroial  dry  plates  nnlaaa 
fay  post  or  at  great  uioonveaieooe,  I  have  been  trying  the  gelatine  pro- 
cess aU  thia  summer  and  found  it  moat  aatisfactory,  the  avera^ 
exposnre,  in  good  light,  haing  from  two  to  three  seconds  for  sterensoopio 
pUtM  with  small  single  leniea  <^  thres-tnoh  focus  and  three-eighths  of 
au  icch  stops.  Whether  this  i*  about  the  average  for  other  dry  plates  I 
would  be  glad  to  laam,  aerar  baviog  bad  an  opportonity  ol  trying 


The  emttlMon  I  gcsMrally  ue  containa,  par  onnoa,  fifteen  grain*  ftf 
ilatina,  twanty.fiTe  graina  of  ailvw,  and  ^hteen  grains  of  bromide  of 
}tB«simn.      I  never  llnd  the  leaat  inelination  to  briatertQg  of  tha  film, 


r -  fiateriog  of  tha  film, 

except  when  the  emulaion  ia  beginoing  to  decompoae. 

Unleaa  there  be  some  decided  advantage  on  the  side  of  ootlodion  I  ym 

surprised  the  gelatine  emulsion  or  paUicle,  fromita  aimplioity  add 

cheapness,  is  not  univeraoUy  adopted— 3  4m,'yonrs,'Ac.*,  ■  -    '. 

Seplaitber  8,  1874.  '      Ixipniwa.'   : 

[Oetatine  emulaioD,  if  oarafully  prepared,  is  g^naraHy  Admitted  to. 

give  plate*  pouesaing  more  senaitiveneBa  than  collodion.    Wa  aball    , 

ba  glad  to  have  the  experienee  of  leadeiB  who  have  conduot«d 

tentative  expeiimeuts.— Es*.] 

COMBINATION  FEINTING. 
To  Ae  EpiTOss. 

GiHTLKMBii, — Tha  following  mathod  of  oombinaUim  printing  I  ban 
found  to  ba  quick  and  good: — 

Take  tha  sitter  a^amit  a  white  baokgroond,  finiah  tha  negative  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  varnishing,  dry  well,  and  then  paint  with  a 
oamel's-hair  pendl  over  the  figure  with  a  mixture  of  gelatine  in 
saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid ;  when  well  dry  immerse  in  a  bath  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  until  all  the  silver  round  tha  figure  i* 
changed  into  iodide  of  silver;  wash,  and  dip  into  Uia  n^Uvs  bath; 
then  expose  under  a  transparent  positive ;  develope,  and  nuisb  in  the 
ordinary  way. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  -  F.  J.  D. 

S^ttmber  7,  1874. 


OiNTLsmH, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  tha  forthcoming 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Qreat  Britain,  which  wul 
include  the  work*  intended  to  compete  for  Mr.  Crawshay'a  prize*  in 
portraiture  and  landscape,  will  be  opened  with  a  eonnerstuione  ef  the 
memben  and  their  friend*  at  the  SuETolk -street  Gallery,  Fall-moll,  on 
Tneaday  evening,  13tb  October,  at  seven  o'clock. 

The  Eihibition  will  remain  open  until  the  Sth  November  (Thnnday), 
from  nine  a.m.  till  dusk,  daily;  also  on  the  evenings  of  Mondays  and 
Saturdays,  aa  well  oa  the  lost  day,  from  seven  till  ten  p.m.  Admission  will 
be  srontad  by  tickets  issued  by  the  members.  A  fee  of  one  abilliag  wiQ 
be  charged  to  all  who  are  not  provided  with  member's  ticketa.  Evening*, 
sixpence,  both  to  include  the  catalogue. 

In  order  to  afford  time  for  properly  claaaifying  and  hanging  tha 
pictures  and  pseparing  a  detailed  catalogue,  it  is  requested  that  intending 
exhibitors  will  send  in  their  works  not  later  than  the  7lli  Ocluber  (carriage 
paid),  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  advice,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at 
the  Gallery.  This  tetter  should  contain  the  title  and  deacription  of  tha 
pictures,  and  such  other  particulars  of  process,  ftc.,  as  may  with  advan- 
tage appear  in  the  catalogue ;  the  prices  alao  may  be  stated  if  the  picture* 
are  for  sale. 

As  a  matter  of  oonvenience  each  frame  should  have  the  artist's  name 
and  subject  written  on  tha  front,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  intended 
for  the  Crawshay  competition  that  fact  ahould  alao  be  announced.— I 
am,  yours,  Ac,  B.  J.  Fkibwell,  ^on.  Ste, 


T^Knra  a  Pamomura. — He  was  a  Tery  pleaaant  apoken  man  that 
photographer.  He  said  it  wsa  a  nice  day,  and  that  we  needed  a  littU 
rain,  and  that  the  Hanley  dog-figbt  waa  a  bad  thing,  and  that  photo- 
graphs were  13s.  per  doten— no  orders  booked  wiuioat  the  oaah  jn 
advance.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  wanted  full-length,  holf-langth,  bos^ 
face,  or  what.  I  told  him  "or.what,"and  ha  yanked  his  camera  around, 
flung  the  big  scrMD  recklessly  about,  poked  the  skylight  curtains  thia 
wav  and  that  with  a  long  stick,  and  then  he  ordered  ma  to  sit  down. 
"There — that  wayl"  he  said,  as  he  jerked  my  body  to  the  left  and 

Buinted  at  me.  "A  trifia  moret"  ha  aaid,  giving  me  another  jerk, 
len  ha  atapped  ba^,  and  cloaed  tha  right  fje,  and  squinted  again. 
"  ShouldMa  up  I"  he  said,  *a  hegave  them  a  twiat  which  misde  the  bbdes 
crack.  Then  lia  went  to  the  left  andaquinted,  and  cried  "Hal"  and 
went  to  tha  right  and  aqninted,  and  ahonted  ' '  Um  I "  and  ha  eome  hack, 
aeized  my  head,  and  jerked  it  np  until  1  sawstara.  "That's  better t" 
he  said,  a«  he  walked  back  to  the  camera.  But  it  waan't  Ha  coma  ' 
back  and  told  me  to  twist  tha  right  abonlder  rannd,  hump  np  my  bock, 
swell  out  my  cheat,  and  look  straight  at  a  butterfly  pinned  to  a  cigar. 
box,  and  be  as  pleasant  aa  I  coald.     "  Capital!"  he  cried,  as  he  took  a 

squint  through  the  oamera,  "only "  and  ha  mabed  back,  jerked  my 

head  a  little  nigher,  pulled  my  ears  back,  brnahed  up  my  hair,  and  said 

I'd  better  tr^  to  smile  and  look  natural.     "How  the "  t  b^ion,  but 

ha  waved  his  hand,  and  said  I  must  preserve  my  placid  demeanour. 
"Now  sit  perfectly  still  and  don't  move  a  hair,"  he  whispered,  a*  he 
threw  a  black  cloth  over  tha  braas.bonnd  end  of  tha  camera,  and  mad* 
a  sudden  dive  into  hi*  litde  dark  den.  A*  he  rattled  the  class  and 
dashed  the  acid  about  I  felt  a  big  pain  in  my  cpine,  a  amall  f-'t  in  my 
cbist,  another  in  my  naok,  and  another  in  my  rib*,  bat  I  *aid  Fd  dw 
first,  and  I  kept  or  gaMwi  that  btittaffly.    "BMdywnrI"  Wcriid, 
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M  Im  jumped  up  end  pat  in  the  gku.    H7  head  begmn  to  boil,  end  the 
bnttarfl^i ^' ' '-—-  --"-      '^'-        '     ■■'     • 


1  «p  end  pat  in 
imed  to  grow  m 


grow  M  letge  ■■  e  horee,  end  ha  wbUpered — "  Look 
oat — uDop  poneDujr  itiUl"  1  braced  for  a  big  effort,  and  be  jerked 
down  the  oloth.  Ifelt  ai  if  the  fate  of  a  nation  ratted  on  my  ihonlden, 
and  I  itnck  to  it.  U«  tanied  away,  and  I  beard  him  talking  eoftly  to 
himaelf.  After  about  an  hoar  and  a-haU  be  pnt  np  ths  rag,  jerked  oat 
the  sbkH,  and  ran  into  the  den.  Ha  vai  out  in  a  moment,  and,  aa  he 
belathe  negative  np  to  tlie  »aa,  be  raid — "  AJi  J- yon  bobbed  year  liead; 
have  to  try  it  again  1" — A,  D.  Uavh. 

SFnurpHoroaRAPHT.— Mr.  8.  C.  Hall,  the  editor  of  the  ^rt/oumoi, 
end  a  leading  London  spiritnalist,  bee,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Medium,  eignilled  bit  adneaion  to  the  trnth  of  ipirit  photography.  We 
allow  Mr.  Hall  to  ipeak  for  himaelf ; — "Sir, — Whether  the  photographa 
nuporting  to  be  portrait!  of  peraone  who  have  paued  from  earth  are 
iranda  or  not,  to  qaote  a  lomewbat  vulgar  pbraae,  'not  knowing,  can't 
uty;'  bnt  if  the  pbotographere  are  cheat*  they  are  anqneettonably  verr 
clever  cheata,  for  they  have  ooatrived  to  prevent  deteotion,  eltiiDagn 
narrowly  and  very  anapioioaaly  watched  by  profeeeional  pbotographere, 
who  not  rally  do  not  credit  aawrtiona,  bat  broadly  deny  the  poeaibility 
of  alleged  leenlti.     The  teetimoniet  are  many  that  theee  apirit  photo- 

ebm  are  not  frandt—et  leait,  not  alwaya  fraada— ao  that  1  must, 
srer  wonderfnt  it  taenia,  admit  that  men,  women,  and  children  who 
have  been  removed  from  earth  by  what  ia  called  'death,'  do  actually  'ait 
for  their  portraita,'  and  that  toch  portrmita  are  recogniiable,  being  not 


The  why  and  wherefore  one  photographer  tfaoald  have  the  powei 
produce  sach  portraitt,  and  another — perbapi  a  better  photographer  ana 
n  better  man— eh oald  have  it  not,  is  one  of  the  myaterioot  'pazzlea' 
whioh.  with  many  other  'aacreta'  of  tpiritnaliem,  we  may  not  even  gneea 
at,  macb  leaa  aooount  for  and  expUm.  But  to  go  at  length  into  tbi* 
matter  ie  foreign  to  my  purpose,  and  woald  be  to  burden  yoar  paget  too 
mnehi.  I  wiab  to  ttate  a  aimple  fact,  and  lahalldoso  without  comment. 
While  M.  Bagnet  wat  in  London  I  «at  to  bim.  I  wat  not  only  not 
expecting  any  retalt — I  wat  mora  than  auapiciiiui.  I  ouKbt  not  to  have 
been  ao,  for  many  peraone  aa  worthy  of  confidence  aa  I  hope  I  am  had 
given  to  me  taetimony  auch  aa  I  now  give  to  gtbeia.  He  produced  of 
ma  three  pbotograpbi;  in  each  there  wa«  a  form  beaidea  my  own.  There 
wat  no  'medium  present,  and,  aa  far  m  I  ooold  judge,  nothing  bv 
which  tbe  manipulator  could  have  been  guided,  or  influenced,  ortiuiited. 
Of  oonree,  I  watched  hia  prooeediiiga  narrowly.  One  of  the  three  I 
eould  not  help  recogaiting  w  my  father;  I  will  tell  yon  why.  The  face 
ia  H  obeeure  that  I  cannot  determine  the  libeaeat  by  the  feataret ;  bat 
the  faee  ia  round,  the  head  ii  bald ;  there  are  neither  lieard,  moaitacbe, 
DOT  whiakera.  Ttiat  waa  exactly  my  fether'a  head;  but  there  are 
tbootanda  of  headi  to  whioh  a  aimilar  description  woald  apply.  There 
vat  one  peculiarity,  however,  which  not  one  in  a  thouiand  oould  have 
had;  I  expLun  it.  My  father,  Colonel  Hall,  wu  an  old  ofBatr,  and  he 
wore  the  qtimt,  up  to  nia  'death  ;'  it  wat  buried  with  him.  'That  wat 
hi  hia  time,  aixtv  or  aeventy  year*  ago,  the  common 'head-coatume'  of 
Boldier-offitiets,  ont  it  baa  long  gone  out ;  and  I  qucatioa  if  one  of  your 
many  readen  bat  ever  aeen  t£e  faabionabte  'pig-tail'  of  the  banning 
of  the  preaent  century.  Now,  in  the  phutograph  to  which  I  refer  (one 
of  which  I  enulote  to  you)  thit  r/uew  ii  perfectly  dittinct— aa  clear  at  if 
k  bniah  had  painted  it  in — white  (be  waa  a  very  aged  man  when  he  died, 
and  had  been  an  offioer  more  than  sixty  yeara),  and  proceeding  from  the 
back  of  the  head  down  the  back  of  the  body — standing  ont,  iadeed,  and 
•part  from  tiie  tbonldera,  aa  you  will  see.  M.  Bagnet  may  be  a  cheat 
in  tpite  of  abundant  tettiraony  to  the  contrary ;  but  nil  knowledge  muat 
have  been,  at  any  rate,  luperhaman  if  be  (having  never  eeeo  me  before, 
and  knowine  nnthing  about  me)  could  have  known  the  cbanuteriatics  o( 
tny  vsnerabb  father^  head  and  that  he  waa  among  the  last,  if  not  the 
bat,  of  the  'pig-taiU'—Youra  truly,  S.  C.  Hall.— I  ought  to  add  that 
on  another  of  the  three  photographs  the  featare*  are  much  more  distinct; 
bat  that  iiafnll  faoe,  andol  ooutM  the  giuiieiB  not  seen, — S.  C.  H." 


EXOHANOE  COLUMK. 
I  wHl  siehanga  a  column  levon  hat  bi^h,  a  square  pedestal  two  feet  nine  inches, 
both  arnamoittd,  and  a  handsome  carved,  mahapny  ipeclmen  cue,  tur  a 
bellows  stereo,  camera,  and  a  pair  of  double  aiiublaatlun  iFnees  tv  plate* 
T)  X  *k  (difTerenos  In  oub)— Address,  C.  A.  O.,  71,  Harthall-tCreel,  Oldham- 
riiad,  Ibaiohsatar. 

ANSWBKS  to  COKRB8PONDKNT8. 
^Iff  OtrrupfuUnUiiauUiunr  teritnui  Mk  tiiti  aj  IKt  fapir . 
8.  W.  G.— Thankfc 

W.  B.  WooNDBT.— Reoelved.    In  onr  next. 
CoPTBiOHir— Ton  have  rightly  undsntood  our  meaning. 
D.  W.— We  shall  be  glad  to  sea  yon  npou  your  retain  to  town, 
CoLOQB.— Mr.  Wall  has  written  one  wcirk  on  the  sulg'ot;  but  theterte*  of 

I—-—  kbDUt  which  yun  inqoir*  hu  never  been  reprinted. 
J,  B.— Thos  it  no  remedy  for  the  flare  tpot  given  by  your  lea*.     It  arlaea 

from  the  curvature  of  the  isr&CM.    HuMnu  Ituti  an  advsrtiatd  which 

give  beadom  h«Bi  Bars. 


Tnoa.  FouxnT— The  note  oa  the  redootlon  of  nelduM  by  the  "  Peripatatle 
Fbotographer  "  was  Intended  (or  the  more  advanoad  dn*  of  teadsn ;  tbe'* 
articles  we  srs  to  pnbllah  will  bs  adapted  for  tyro*. 

F.  A.  T.  M.— Spongy  nlstinum  is  not  eoploynd  in  any  pbDtographieiqMratioa; 
benoe  your  decsBHid  friend  must  have  naed  It  tbr  toms  other  purpose,  althoD^ 

D.  T.— The  copyright  of  the  engraving  marked  B  having  ex^dred  von  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  copy  i^  But  you  cannot  copy  that  marked  A  withont 
obtaining  the  written  permieston  of  the  publishw,  teeing  that  the  oapyright 
will  not  expire  for  twenty  yearn  to  come. 

T.  B.  H  —Ton  could  not  have  sdnpied  a  batter  method  for  making  a  bath ; 

bnt  there  was  no  necessity  (or  boiling  the  distilled  water.     "  ''" 

pure  the  cause  of  the  streakinne  is  to  be  tuond  in  the  co?'' 
there  will  be  no  harm  in  ■nuning  the  bath  for  two  days. 

T.  J.  F.— Were  we  in  your  place  we  (hould  have  no  hesitation  vbatarsr  in 
any   of  the  proosssas  referred  to  by  you,  except  that  preparatloa 


of  Ihe  senaitivs  surface  in  which  chroi 


ccllodlan.    However, 


B.  OoLniHO.— Select  the  half-plate  lens  in  prefsrenos  to  any  <^  tba  others; 
beoanss.  whso  taking  a  earl*  portrait,  the  iMfith  of  the  Cicus  will  mable  yea 
to  place  Ihe  sitter  at  snob  a  dlstanoe  as  will  avoid  a  too-violent  perspectiTe ; 
while  you  can  alsa  take  a  large  head  and  bust  by  U  upon  a  whole  plats. 

r.  L.  B.-In  our  nombfr  tor  Janniry  19,  i»n.  wiU  bs  fonnd  a  repnrl  of  • 
meetini  of  the  South  London  Pbntogn^io  S'wii-ty  at  which  the  inl^sct  of 
the  blistering  of  prints  was  diraa»ed.  Tn  that  rspcrt  and  to  an  aniole  by 
Ur.f .  W.  Halt  fn  the  nnmber  fuUowing  tbe  one  mentioned,  we  mfer  yun 


woe*  and  ImnbUs  will  ceaae. 
H.  W.— When  the  olntb  is  dvsd  with  a  fugitive  oolonr.  at  many  eample*  of  gray 
arfi.  It  b  indspd  probable  that  ihe  rynnide  bv  whioh  the  lilvn-  staiu  ware 
removt^  will  s1m>  have  diwhnrgnl  or  miidifled  lbs  dye  We  have,  huwevn-, 
never  hid  a  ■imilnr  pipprienoe.  To  ounf*r  eoeriry  udod  a  Hilution  u(ot  aside 
of  putuiinm  when  used  fur  tba  remuval  of  silvsr  stains  diuulve  a  iittls  ludin* 

F.  T  DjiiTBtH.— There  are  nameroos  methods  by  which  lurface  blocks  for 
priming  msy  be  prepared,  and  all  of  them,  so  tiir  iu<  their  delniln  have  ben 
known,  are  tci  be  fiuud  H«cteiTd  ibrough  f'rnier  volumes  iif  ibis  JnumaL  In 
vulnmel?,  p*ge422.  will  be  found  the  >prcltloaliun  <if  a  pafmted  method  for 

Bnduring  printinit  enrfjtoe  blocki  which  nwy  pimeibly  answer  your  pnrpoaa. 
bould  it  not.  we  advise  you  tu  ouasnlt  a  eie  of  the  Journal. 
Aooie.— The  ■nrface  friven  by  tbe  nee  of  urdinin  Deitative  vtruith  ie  not  one 
that  a  pencil  will  write  upon.  A  bitinic  surftce  mey  be  givca  either  by 
ToagheniDiF  the  vsmiiib  by  frictioD  with  a  little  gritty  powder  applied  to  the 
finger,  or  by  epplyinc  a  ouatinir  of  retoacbiug  vaminh,  which  can  either  be 
purotaaspd  ready  prepared,  or  mty  be  made  by  dissolving  sandarac  in  atonhol 
and  tddinir  a  liitle  castor  nil.  On  a  enrboe  prepared  in  this  way  a  blaokleed 
pencil  Dwy  be  ui«d  with  tba  greatest  freedom  withont  fMr  uf  •eratohing, 
and  every  touch  will  tell  npun  the  lufrative.  We  advias  you  to  pumhaaa  the 
vamish  rather  thnn  attempt  its  prepsiation. 
"  HalfMiioh  " — This  oorrespondeutwritesaafollawa:—"!  have  been  plagued 
all  the  lummer  with  the  heed  of  a  comet  or  half  moon,  as  may  be  isrn  in  the 

tiocure  b>TewiIh  It  alwsys  occnrs  un  lbs  plate  near  the  botinm  as  it  stands 
1  the  bath,  and  always  pi.ints  upwards  It  matters  not  whioh  end  of  th* 
piste  is  [EDmersed  first,  tbe  result  bdag  tbe  seme  The  mark  is  always  to  be 
(mnd  about  a  quartiM'uf  aninob  to  therixht  or  left  uf  a  line  drawn  Ihe  length 
of  the  middle  of  tbe  piste,  and,  sa  before  slated,  near  tbe  bottom.  In  whole-  • 
■ixed  pUtes  it  sppesrs  in  the  same  locality  but  higher  up  in  proportion  to  the 
sli«  ot  the  plats.  Before  or  after  immenion  nothing  is  seen  of  it,  In  wet 
plates  it  appears  after  development;  in  dry  plates  before  exposure  By 
reversing  the  piste  ia  the  slide  the  mark  can  be  produoed  In  tbe  looali^  Mt 
the  head.  After  ooatiog  the  plate  I  pass  It  Bteadily  down,  then  raise  It  sad 
givs  It  a  circnlar  motion  about  seven  times.  Ithenlnvsit,  arraiuis  my  rilter 
retnm,  repeat  the  circular  motion  about  tnnr  timet,  drain,  and  expose.    I 

should  be  grateful  If  your  ronld  dear  np  this  matter." In  n^y  :  mark* 

of  a  iOitiewhat  ■imilaJ'  kind  have  been  csueed  br  the  dipper  in  the  following 
way:— If  the  dipper  be  one  of  the  ordiuBry  fluted  glass  kind,  the  lowo' 
end  of  which  is  turned  np.  It  frequently  hsppens  that,  by  the  act  of 
immersing  it,  a  bnbble  of  air  it  csriied  dr.wu  with  It  into  tbs  silver  solution, 
which  bubble  booumes  sltacbed  tor  a  brief  pniod  to  the  eurSioe  of  the 
plate,  nnlll  It  Is  liberated  and  removed  by  the  motion  Imparted  to  the 
plate.  That  a  bubble  of  air  will,  if  resting  only  for  a  second  upon  a 
collodion  turhce,   cause  a  mark,    ia    apparent   whi"    --    -  °  -•    -^  -    - 


fur  an  instant  whilp  the  pUte  is  being  immersed  In  the  solution.  ' 
dipper,  therefore,  it  dae.  we  believe,  the  marking  in  qoertion ;  and  by  using 
sitber  a  tkelelonlted  silver  wire  dipper,  or  one  of  glass  hsving  the  foot-{dso* 
cemented  on,  the  snnoyauoe  oamplsinad  of  will  disappear. 
RRCiUTin.— J.  W.  Horgenier'e  Book  ef  Imtnietiam  in  SileucMiig  Ifigalitt 
and  Potitbei  FAolafrapht,  This  it  a  handbook  iitned  in  connection  with 
a  matt  varnish  "  invented  and  patented  "  by  the  author,  who  it  a  photogmphio 
artlit  In  Sheboygan,  Wisounsin,  U.S. 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  VIGNETTING. 
In  aooUwr  column  we  give  a  very  tbort  article  on  Ptnaaaent 
VignttUt,  by  Mr.  Werge,  in  whioli  that  gentleman  deeoribes  a 
method  sdopl«d  by  him  for  nuuking  a  negative  in  iuoh  a  manner  u 
to  print  vignettes  without  any  trouble,  and  with  that  degree  of 
uniformity  eartain  to  be  obtained  when  the  vignette  maak  iarmn  an 
integral  portion  of  the  negative  itaelF.  The  method  in  queatioii  ia  of 
R  aimilar  charaotet  to  that  anggeated  by  Mr.  Woodbury  aome  time 
Mf(o,  and  oonaiata  in  coating  the  negative  with  the  aensitive  aolntiou 
alrydy  so  freqaeutly  described  in  conneetion  both  with  enamelling 
a&d  with  the  reproduction  of  negatives  by  the  graphite  prooesa,  and 
BO  regnlating  the  anbaequent  exposure  under  a  maak  that  the  black- 
lead  shall  be  deposited  to  aneh  an  extent  and  in  snch  gradation  as  to 
6nsnrs  the  proper  printing  of  vignettes. 

Vignetting  ie  one  of  the  weak  points  of  photographers.  Many 
vile  fjiotographic  productions  in  our  posseaaion  by  artists  of  name 
and  fame  have  been  rendered  so  merely  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  vignetting  has  been  effected.  A  face  which,  aa  reapeota 
Ijgliting  and  modelhng,  oonld  not  be  anrpasaed,  ia  entirely  ruined 
by  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  printed,  an  abruptneaa  of  transition 
Grom  the  picture  to  the  white  baekgronnd  being  the  mode  now  pain- 
fully prevalent;  the  printer  apparently  believes  he  has  done  his 
dnty  if  he  haa  placed  in  its  proper  position  in  the  printing-fnme  one 
of  the  ordinary  vignetting  glasaea  of  commerce. 

A  far  better  effect  nan  be  obtained  by  the  nea  of  a  sheet  of  brown 
or  opaque  paper  with  an  apertnre  cnt  in  it  than  by  one  of  the 
Tignetting-glaaaes  tn  which  allusion  has  been  made;  for  a  printer  of 
only  mediocre  taate  will  reat  content  with  placing  one  of  the  latter 
in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  traeting  to  aneh  gradation  from 
cleameas  to  opaoi^  as  its  makei  haa  thought  fit  or  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  it,  while  with  a  simple  maak  of  the  former  desoription 
he  must  obtain  the  requisite  gradation,  either  by  having  it 
fixed  at  a  sofBcient  distance  in  front  of  the  negative,  or  bj  arranging 
so  as  to  have  it  kept  in  motion,  in  this  way  preventing  abruptneas 
of  outline. 

Let  ns  here  recapitolate  what  we  said  when  writing  upon  thia 
■nbject  nearly  five  years  since.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  as  vignetling- 
glaases  generally,  if  not  invariably,  produce  hard  ontlinea,  one  of  tno 
remedies  should  be  adopted,  viz.,  either  eofteeing  still  furtlier  the 
vignetting  edge  of  the  orange  glass  by  one  or  two  pieces  of  thin  paper 
with  apertniei  atill  smaller  than  the  clear  portion  of  the  glaas,  or 
plaoing  the  glass  at  a  greater  diatanoe  from  the  negative  and  diffusing 
the  light  atill  more  by  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  ground  glaaa  or  tissue 
paper.  But  it  should  never  be  overlooked  that,  for  obtaining  vignettaa 
of  the  highest  olaaa,  the  vignetting  mask  ought  to  be  prepared  specially 
for  each  negative. 

Tbe  convenience  of  having  the  vif^ettjng  arrangement  inseparably 
oooneoted  with  the  negative  is  unquestionably  very  great.  Looking, 
hotrsver,  at  the  new  method  referred  to  by  Mr.  Werge  with  the 
greatest  fairneaa,  we  do  not  oonaider  it  to  be  aa  good  as  one  advocated 
by  na  on  a  previous  occaaion,  aa  meeting  in  the  moat  perfect  manner 
the  requirements  of  perfect  vignetting.  Before  making  a  compaiieon 
between  the  two  methods  ne  will  briefly  describe  our  own. 


A  pan  of  moist  burnt  sienna  is  obtained  bom  any  dealer  in  water 
ooloDTS.  If  a  caka  be  employed  instead  of  a  pan,  a  little  glycerins 
mnat  be  added  to  the  water  in  which  it  ia  rubbed  down,  in  order  to 
check  its  tendency  of  drying  too  rapidly.  Smear  or  apply  this  over 
the  whole  of  the  n^ative,  leaving  the  face  intact.  II  must  he  applied 
on  tbe  ha<^,  or  plain  glass  side,  of  the  negative.  Now  breathe  on 
tbe  pigment  so  aa  to  soften  it,  and  with  tbe  point  of  a  finger  of  the 
right  hand  remove,  by  dabbing,  a  portion  of  the  pigment  from  about 
the  head  and  shoulders,  dabbing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  tbe 
clear  glass  to  become  blended  into  the  opacity  of  the  pigmented 
portion  by  an  insensible  gradation.  Tbe  ohanoee  are  that  tbe  pigment 
will  become  dry  several  limes  during  this  operation,  but  the  illeffectA 
of  this  are  obviated  by  breathing  upon  iL  Whan,  upon  trial,  k 
perfect  vignetle  haa  been  obtained,  the  negative  ia  handed  to  the 
printer,  the  principal  resting  aaanred  that  the  least  experienced  of  his 
staff  will  produce  prints  quite  equal  to  the  proof.  Should  the  nega- 
tive be  one  likely  to  be  employed  exclusively  for  vignettea,  it  will  ba 
desirable  that  the  pigment  should  recatve  a  coating  of  vamiab  to 
ensure  ita  protection;  but  if  only  a  few  dozen  prints  of  this  class  be 
required  the  varniah  may  be  diapeDaad  with.  At  any  moment 
the  vignetting  mask  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  a 
mulat  aponge  and  the  negative  left  in  ita  original  condition, 
suited  eitlier  for  being  need  in  the  production  of  a  full-bust  portrait, 
or  for  having  formed  upon  it  another  vignetting  mask  of  a  different 
charaeter. 

Thia  method  will,  we  think,  be  fonnd  to  poaaeaa  several  advantage! 
over  that  propoaed  by  Mr.  Werge,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the 
ease  with  whioh  any  effect  can  be  seen  as  it  is  being  produced  upon 
the  negative,  with  a  similar  facility  of  altering  the  effect  should  it  ba 
found  nnaatiafactoiy. 

FUMING  PAPER. 
PnonssioifiL  photograpbera— or,  at  least,  a  very  large  nnmber  of 
those  entitled  to  that  designation — are  at  once  the  moat  couservatira 
and  moat  liberal  of  men.  Their  strong  couaervative  tendency  is 
abundantly  ahown  in  the  difficulty  fonnd  in  getting  tbem  to  try  and 
adopt  anything  that  their  more  expedmentally-inoiinsd  brethren  may 
diaoover  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

An  examination  of  onr  own  or  the  pages  of  other  journals  devoted 
to  photographic  literature  for,  say,  twelve  months  will  show  that 
hardly  a  week  passes  in  which  some  oaeful  suj^eation,  valuable 
modification  of  an  old  process,  or  even  a  process  altogether  new  is 
not  given.  But  the  number  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  the 
information  thus  given  is  sadly  limited.  We  suppose  that  professional 
photographers  generally  are  too  busy  to  do  much  in  tlie  vay  of 
experiment;  and,  although  we  know  that  they  look  forward  nith 
pleasure  to  getting  their  weekly  journal,  we  believe  that  in  many  caaea 
it  iajnat  swallowed  whole,  with  a  feeliuR  that  they  are  thereby  being 
kept  "posted  up"  in  all  that  transpiraa  in  the  photographic  world,  and 
that  if  there  be  anything  really  worth  adopting  it  will  be  discovered 
by  some  one  with  more  leisure,  who  will  let  them  hear  more  about  it 

While,  however,  the  profesaional  photographer  ii  ao  conservative 
that  he  will  stick  to  the  old  path,  in  a^ite  of  whatever  novelty  may 
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•  ooma  under  hia  ddUm  ia  wUftt  we  tbiok  is  tlie  onlj  my  in  vlitoh 
noTBltlea  iliould  eome,  ha  ia  so  liberal  that  he  will  "Ube  kindlj" 
to  nliDDtt  ftDjlhinfi  psrsiBteatlj  pressed  apon  hie  ftllention,  eepe- 
oially  if  he  be  required  tn  pay  nell  for  it.  This  tendency  to  take  up 
only  that  wliioh  is  pe reeve rin^y  kept  before  the  public  eye  is  the  only 
explanutiuti  of  the  fact  that  there  are  at  Uie  present  time  a.  number 
of  really  excallnut  raethnde  of  diiinR  various  parts  of  plioto^rapbia 
work  nliicb,  allhuuKh  toleralily  well  kiioirn  by  name  at  least,  are  not 
Dearly  so  exteuMively  adopted  aa  they  ought  to  be.  and  we  tbiuk  that 
famin([  sensiiieed  paper  with  ammonis  is  one  of  tliem. 

The  practice  of  fuiainf;,  as  ia  well  known,  was  introduoed  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Autbony,  of  New  York.  We  tested  it  pretty 
fireely  at  the  time  of  its  iutroduction,  and  have  need  it  more  or  less  ever 
since,  and  we  know  its  kdvantages  to  be  so  great  that,  until  very 
tecentl;,  ire  supposed  it  had  been  more  generally  adopted  than  we 
noir  have  reason  for  beliaviag  to  be  the  case ;  for,  dnriog  the  past 
few  weeks,  we  have  been  oonverung  with  more  than  the  nsnal  number 
of  profeesional  artists,  and  find  the  foregoing  to  be  the  fact. 
Believing,  as  we  do,  that  by  its  oaa  time  and  materials  are  saved  and 
bettor  results  produced,  we  think  it  oar  duty  to  again  urge  its  adop- 
tion on  our  leadere ;  and  with  a  view  to  confirm  our  previous  expe- 
tienoee,  and  to  strengthen  us  in  nrging  the  plea,  we  have,  during  the 
past  week,  made  a  series  of  experiments,  which  show  very  clearly 
three  things : — First,  better  prints  can  be  made  from  paper  sensitised 
on  a  thirty-grain  bath  when  fumed  than  from  that  on  a  sixty-grain 
bath  without  fuming.  Second,  paper  that  has  been  fumed  can  be 
printed  in  little  more  than  half  the  time  required  for  nnfumed  paper. 
Thirdly,  there  is  in  the  prints  on  fumed  paper  a  briUianay  and 
richness  that,  cattrit  paribai,  cannot  be  obtained  wilhont  the 
ammonia. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  an;  operator  may  easily  satisfy 
himself  by  repeating  the  following  experiments;  and  we  have  little 
donbt  that  wlioever  does  so  will,  for  the  fntore,  include  faming 
amongst  his  necessary  operations : — We  prepared  three  bathe — one 
oontaining  sixty  and  two  thirty  grains  each,  but  one  of  those  of 
thirty  grains  contained  in  addition  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
On  each  of  thoee  we  floated  four  quarter  sheets  of  a  good  sample  of 
albnmenised  paper  for  periods  varying  from  thirty  aeconds  to  three 
minutes,  drew  them  across  a  glass  rod  on  removal  from  tbs  dish, 
and  dried  spontaneously.  Each  sheet  was  oarefnlly  marked  in  ten 
different  places,  as  they  were  intended  each  to  be  cut  into  ten  eart*- 
size  pieces,  and  two  from  each  bath  were  fumed — one  for  ten,  and 
tlie  other  for  twenty  minutes.  We  used  half-a-dozen  carefully- 
selected  negatives  both  as  to  quality  and  equality,  and  after  printing 
we  toned  iu  variona  baths,  including  the  acetate,  oarbonato  and 
tungstata  of  soda,  and  the  carbonate  and  chloride  of  lime.  The 
printing  in  the  case  of  the  fumed  paper  was,  as  we  have  already 
■aid,  finished  in  much  less  time  than  that  which  had  not  bean 
famed ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  weaker  bath  prints  took  less  time 
than  that  of  the  stronger,  which  was  just  the  reverse  of  the  unfumed 
aampte,  the  stronger  bath  printing  mora  rapidly  and  giving  better 
results  than  the  weaker,  but  not  better  than  the  weak  bath  with  the 
addition  of  soda  nitrate.  The  same  obaervatiau  applies  also  to  the 
operation  of  toning,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importailee,  tbs  fumed 
paper  seems  to  acquire  greater  richuess  of  colour  with  less  gold,  as 
ftftsr  toning  fifty  prints  of  each  in  separate  dishes  of  a  carefully- 
adjusted  solution  a  volumetric  examination  showed  that  the  dish  in 
which  the  fnmed  prints  bad  been  toned  contained  ''42  grains  more 
gold  than  that  in  which  the  tmfumed  prints  had  been  toned. 

What  may  be  the  true  theoretical  explanation  of  th«  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  sensitive  papsr  we  are  not  yet  in  a  poution  to  say, 
but  some  experiments  at  present  in  progress  seam  to  point  to  some- 
thing like  the  following : — When  the  paper  containing  silver  chloride, 
silver  nitrate,  and  silver  albumenate  is  exposed  to  light,  the  reduction 
thereby  effected  sets  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  free ;  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  decompose  an  atom  of  water,  which  it  finds  in  tlie  ueceseary 
moisture,  and,  uniting  with  the  hydrogen,  forms  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
ohlorio  acid-  Those  acids,  in  the  case  of  unfumed  paper,  exercise  a 
retardtug  eifdct  on  subsequent  reduction,  which,  of  course,  increases 
as  that  reduction  goes  on.    In  the  fumed  paper,  however,  tite  ammo- 


nia present  will  inunediately  combine  to  form  the  nitrate  and  chlorids 
of  ammonia  respectively.  Of  ooursa  we  merely  throw  this  ont  as  a 
suggestion,  but  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  either  oo&flrm  it  or  find 
a  more  satisfactory  explanation. 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  the  explanation,  the  fiM)ts  are  certain 
and  easily  demonstrated ;  and  we  invite  all  to  whom  time,  money, 
and  the  highest  class  of  work  are  objects  to  giva  fuming  a  fair  trial. 


MEDALS  AND   THE    FORTHCOMINa  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

EXHIBITION. 
WrTB  mnch  pleasure  we  perceive,  from  the  letter  of  the  Seeretaty  of 
the  London  Photograpbic  Sooiaty  pnbUahad  in  our  last  number,  that 
the  managiog  body  of  that  Society  has  departed  from  the  snioidal 
policy  adopted  last  year  of  awarding  medals  for  such  pictures  as  a 
certain  limited  portion  of  their  number  oonaidered  the  best  That 
much  misohief  resulted  from  that,  happily  short-lived,  policy  ws  know. 
Heart-burnings  were  engendered  and  unworthy  motives  attributed  to 
those  to  whom  were  assigned  the  unenviable  task  of  adjudicating 
upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  prodDctions  of,  in  some  instaaoen, 
rival  photographers — a  feeling  of  general  dissatis&tction  extending  tmr 
beyond  that  which  might  natniUly  be  experienced  by  disappointed 
candidates.  We  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  be  aooused  of  overstating 
the  oaae  when  we  assert  that  in  the  unwise  medal  poUcy  adopted  last 
year  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  meet  powerful  among  several  oausss 
which  hastened  the  recsnt  revolution  in  the  Society,  and  inddentally 
removed  from  office  some  who  oonsidered  themselves  secure  in  that 
position  for  life. 

We  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  several  professional  photographers  of 
the  highest  eminence  would  not  exlxibit  their  works  last  year,  not 
will  they  in  future  under  similar  circumstances,  because  they  felt 
that  influences  were  actively  at  work  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  extremely  improbable  they  wonld  receive  any  medal.  So 
long  as  the  medal  system  prevails — mora  particularly  when  the 
judges  are  appointed  by  rival  exhibitors — it  would  be  folly  to 
indulge  iu  the  hope  that  a  large  majority  of  the  best  among  pro- 
fessional photographers  would  be  otherwiae  than  oonspianous  by 
tiieir  absenOB.  The  medal  system  proved  the  ruin  of  the  exhibitions 
of  the  late  Photographio  Sooiety  of  Sootiand,  and  incidenully  led 
to  its  demise ;  a.  similar  fate  wonld  doubtless  have  befallen  the 
Loudon  Photographic  Society  but  for  the  introduction  of  a  certain 
measure  oF  reform.  As  it  is,  evil,  we  fear,  will  have  been  done  aa 
regards  the  forthcoming  exhibition;  for,  on  the  presumption  that 
medals  were  to  be  given,  many  had  determined  net  to  prepare  or 
send  in  piotures  for  exhibition,  and  the  gratifying  information  that 
no  invidious  distinctions  are  this  year  to  be  made  comes  rather  late, 
especially  if  piotures  have  to  be  taken  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
From  September  11th  (the  day  on  which  the  fact  of  the  holding  of 
tiie  exliibition  was  announced)  to  October  Tth  (the  day  on  which  aU 
pictures  must  be  sent  in,  and  after  which  none  can  presumably  be 
reoeived),  is  not  a  long  time.  If  pictures  have  yet  to  be  taken  not  a 
day  most  be  lost;  still,  we  hope  that  intending  exhibitors  will  be 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  submit  snob  works  as  may  render  this 
year's  collection  not  inferior,  at  least,  to  any  preceding  display. 

We  observe  from  Mr.  Friswell'a  letter  tliat  the  pictures  entered 
for  competition  for  certain  prizes  this  year  again  offered  by  Mr- 
Crawehay  are  expected  to  have  that  faot  notified  upon  the  frames. 
This  is  well,  and  we  hope  that  such  announcement  will  be  made 
compulsory  in  order  that  the  publio  may  be  able  at  onoe  to  dis- 
tiugnish  between  competing  and  non-competing  piotures,  and  to  pre- 
vent newspaper  critics  from  bsstowing  upon  the  Society's  exhibition, 
at  tueh,  that  torrent  of  hostile  criticism  which  was  so  generally  in- 
dulged in  last  year  in  consequence  of  the  display  of  a  number  of 
abnormally-la^a  heads  with  which  the  Society  had  really  nothing  to 
do,  and  which  formed  no  part  of  tCf  exhibition.  AstheCounoilhaaoon- 
sented  lo  allow  the  competing  pictures  to  be  exhibited  simultaneously 
witii  their  own,  it  becomes  of  importance  that  these  pictures  shonld 
be  isolated  to  snch  an  extent  as  will  at  leaat  ensure  that  no  visitor 
can  make  any  mistake  as  to  which  of  yie  two  »hitnUociB  any^sgecial 
picture  or  pictures  belong.  O 
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GLTCERINE. 
Of  all  the  namerona  ohemioil  products  nied  in  photography  there 
kre  none  of  BQch  %  variety  aa  regai^la  quohty,  or  so  subjeot  to  im- 
paritieB  deleterious  to  the  photographer,  aa  the  sabetance  ivhioh 
hesds  tliis  artiole.  A  little  of  the  chemistiy  and  histoiy  of  glycerine 
may  Dot  be  amin,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  be  their  own  analysta ;  and,  tmst  ns,  it  is,  aa  a  rule,  much 
better  to  be  your  own  analyat,  or  at  least  in  a  position  to  check 
otliera.  That  bugbear,  time,  is  often  an  exonse  for  want  of  know- 
ledf;a  of  the  most  superficial  description,  and  in  a  little  analytical 
cbomiBtry  is  the  beat  mode  of  spending  any  spare  time  the  photo- 
grmpher  may  have. 

Glycerine,  we  are  told  in  the  books  on  ehemistry,  Is  a  clear 
fluid,  oily  to  Uie  touch.  witUont  odonr,  of  a  sweet  taste,  freely  soluble 
Id  water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  but  not  in  ether.  When  decom- 
posed by  heat  it  evolfes  intensely -irritatiug  Tspours.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1'2&0.  The  Tspoars  referred  to  in  this  description  are 
aeroliene.  Ttie  specific  gravity  here  given  is  the  density  of  the 
finest  quality  of  glycerine  found  in  oommerce,  which  is  a  liquid 
Imviog  a  consiBteney  of  so  thick  a  syrup  that  it  flows  with  difficulty. 

Cllye«rine  (the  "prinajie  doux  dt*  huiUi,"  as  the  French  oall  it)  is 
produced  from  any  of  the  fixed  oils  or  fats  that  are  saponifiable ;  in 
fact,  the  act  of  saponifying  means  the  deoompositioD  of  the  glyoeride 
(oil)  by  the  aid  of  some  alkali,  by  which  means  the  alkali  tears  away 
Iba  fatty  acid,  and,  oombining  with  it,  forms  the  "soap,"  whilst  the 
glycerine  is  set  free.  Glycerine  is  an  alcohol,  and  a  fot  bears  the 
same  relation  to  glycerine  as  ordinary  alcohol  does  to  any  of  ths 
componnd  ethers,  such  as  scetio.  Qljcerine,  however,  is  a  triatomio 
alcohol.  Glycerine  may  be  made  directly  by  a  process  of  sapoui- 
fioatioa  or  t^  diatillation.  Althdngh  the  first  is  the  original  pro- 
cess it  is  by  the  latter  method  we  now  procure  our  ftensi^  supply. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  tlis  perfect  prooesa  at  present 
adopted,  and  yet  the  qualities  vary  in  price  from  eiRhtpence  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound. 

If  oxide  of  lead  ("  litharge")  be  boiled  for  some  considerable  time 
with  olivs  oil  and  water  an  oleate  of  lead  is  produced,  which  is 
generally  known  as  lead  plaster,  and  nsed  for  surgical  purposes. 
The  water  that  separates  from  this  plaster  will  be  found  sweet,  and, 
in  fact,  is  a  weak  solution  of  glycerins  largely  contaminated  with 
lead-  For  many  yeara  thia  impure  product  was  the  best  we 
poiwessed.  Another  Idnd  waa  obtained  from  the  soap-makers,  but 
it  was  so  vile  that  it  could  not  be  utilised  eren  for  external  uses  in 
surgery,  let  alone  any  deUcate  photographic  proossaea. 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  belief  of  the  chemist  that  glycerine 
eonld  not  be  distilled.  Such,  ia  ^t,  is  the  case  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  stmoapherio  pressure,  Ao.,  the  applioation  of  heat 
raaulting  in'the  produotion  of  the  acrid  and  snffijcating  fiunes,  as  we 
liare  already  pointed  out  It  is  split  np  into  aeroliene.  Borne  years 
ago,  however,  Uessrs.  Price  and  Co.  mads  a  chemical  discovery. 
They  found  that  if  any  of  tite  saponifiahle  fats  were  heated  with  a 
stream  of  superheated  steam  the  fat  would  distil,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  it  distilled  this  compound  ether,  as  we  may  oall  it,  split  up  into  its 
alcohol  (the  glycerine)  and  the  &tty  acid.  It  waa  also  discovered 
titat  the  glycerine  might  be  redistilled  with  impunity  in  the  presence 
of  tlie  vapour  of  water  which  had  been  heated  above  the  boiling 
point  of  glycerine. 

Thia  fact,  wliioh  to  the  chemical  world  waa  quite  new  and  nnex- 
peoled,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  glycerine  nliich  was,  lo  far, 
quite  distinct  in  its  properties,  and  invaluable  to  the  photographic 
vorld.  Messrs.  Price  and  Co.  took  out  a  patent,  which  has  now,  we 
bf  lieve,  expired,  and  their  process  of  distillation  is  carried  on  largely 
in  moat  of  tlie  candle-making  districts — large  quantities  of  distilled 
glycerine  being  produced  in  Germany;  bat  which,  as  a  rule,  ia 
inferior  to  the  English. 

The  composition  of  glycerine  isC,H,0,;  or,  rsther,(C,H.)"'')Q 
H,  J  ' 
Like  alcohol  itself  it  is  very  neutral  as  regards  its  ohemioal  reactions, 
particularly  when  diluted.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  VtUX. 
When  ia  this  eonoentrated  form  its  solvent  powers  are  wonder- 
fuUj  increased ;  but  it  generally  deposits  the  substance  with  which 


it  is  associated,  on  dilution,  unchanged  in  composition  or  appear* 
ance.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  act  merely  as  a  neutral  advent  with 
such  substances  aa  arsenions  acid  and  iodine.  It  seems  to  form 
indefinite  compounds  with  baryta  and  lime,  because  carbonic  acid 
does  not  precipitate  these  oxides  from  their  solution  in  glycerine.  It 
dissolves  all  salts  much  more  freely  than  water;  and  even  sulphate 
of  potassium — a  very  insoluble  salt — is  much  more  soluble  in  this 
menstruum.  Deliquescent  salts  are  sclubla  to  any  extant,  and 
chloride  of  oaloium  and  glycerine  form  an  excellent  bath  where  a 
temperature  much  higher  than  212*  F.  is  required.  The  alkaloids 
and  active  principals  of  plants  are  also  remarkably  soluble  in 
glycerine. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  glycerine  in  its  photographic  bearing 
may  be  considered  without  any  marked  chemical  affinities,  having 
more  than  ordinary  solvent  powers ;  bnt  it  also  possesses  a  properly 
which  ia  invaluable  to  the  photographer,  namely,  that  it  is  not  volatile 
and  never  dries.  It  is  from  this  reason  that  it  has  been  used  for 
keeping  modelling  clay  moist;  also  in  printing  to'render  psper 
pennanentiy  damp  to  the  extent  requisite  for  printing  purposes.  It 
never  freezes,  wliioh  is  also  a  desirable  point  for  many  teclmical 
applications. 

We  have  said  that  glycerine  is  almost  chemically  inert,  but,  in 
making  this  statement,  we  are  speaking  of  chemically- pa  re  glycerins. 
Now,  therefore,  comes  the  consideration  of  how  far  this  snbstauce  is 
adulterated,  and  whether  these  adulterations  sfifect  the  photographer. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  good  glycerine  should  have  a 
speoific  gravity  of  abont  l'3!i0  to  1140.  If  it  has  been  adulterated 
with  water  It  will  give  a  much  lighter  gravity  and  will  be  more 
liquid.  The  old  glycerine,  made  of  lead  plaster  or  soaps,  rarely,  if 
ever,  comes  into  the  market.  The  presence  of  lead  is,  however, 
readily  shown  by  blackening  upon  tha  application  of  snlphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  lima  from  the  last- mentioned  glycerine  may  be 
deteoted  by  oxalate  of  ammonium.  In  applying  tests  the  glycerine 
should  be  freely  diluted  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  reegent  with 
diatilled  water. 

Glycerine  is  frequenUy  adulterated  with  sugars.  Some  specimens 
of  so-called  glycerine  have  beeu  found  to  conaist  of  notiiing  but  a 
strong  solution  of  glucoss,  or  grape  sugar ;  hut  when  once  aware  of 
this  adulteration  nothing  ia  saaier  than  its  detection.  GIncose  is 
best  deteoted  by  boiling  the  suspected  sample  with  an  excess  of 
potash  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
smallest  admixture  of  glucose  results  iu  the  redaction  of  the  copper 
salt,  and  the  production  of  a  red  oxide  of  copper.  If  the  glycerine 
be  evaporated  upon  a  watch  glass  with  s  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol 
cane  sugar  shows  its  presence  by  a  blackening  of  tha  residnB. 
Indeed,  if  any  of  tbeae  sngsrs  be  present  they  will  leave  a  oarbonona 
residue  npon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  if  held  over  a  spuit  lamp. 
Glycerins  is,  of  course,  volatile,  and  shonld  leave  no  residne.  Pure 
glycerins  ought  to  give  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  shonld 
this  mixtore  become  discoloured  to  any  extent  on  standing ;  if  it 
do  so  it  shows  that  there  are  volatile  products  preaent  which  rednoa 
the  silver,  one  of  whioli  is,  probably,  formic  acid.  Such  a  glycerine 
w^U  be  found  generally  to  have  n  disagreeable  smell,  and  is  fre- 
quenUy met  with  iu  commerce. 


Oh  the  presumption  that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  from  printa  after  tiieir  undergoing  fixing  in  a  solution  of  that 
sslt  without  an  smount'of  waahing  so  protracted  as  to  impair  their 
brilliancy,  Mr.  Clemons,  at  the  last  mseting  of  the  National  Photo- 
graphic AasociaUon  at  Chicago,  as  the  result  of  certain  experiments 
he  had  made,  was  enabled  to  announce  Uiat  be  had  discovered  a 
method  by  which  the  hyposulphite  was  removed  in  about  eight 
minutes.  At  present  we  briefly  describe  Uie  means  reoommeoded, 
leaving  a  consideration  of  the  chemistry  of  the  method  till  a  fntnre 
occasion.  In  a  barrel  of  water  is  dissolved  a  bushel  of  alum.  This 
quanti^  is  staled  to  be  sufficient  to  last  a  photographer  his  hfetime. 
After  ths  prints  are  flxed  they  are  transferred  to  this  alum  solutiw, 
which  dacompoaea  the  fixing  salt,  llberatiDg  both  sulfur  and  - 
sulphurous  aoid,  the  former  being  seen  u  a  powder  in  the  solution  so 
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fine  u  to  caoM  a.  iliglill]'  milky  appearnnoe,  %ad  the  preaenoe  of  the 
latter  being  proved  by  its  unmistakabla  amell,  whiah  ia  th&t  of  burning 
fiulphnc  Sulphate  of  soda  is  also  one  of  the  prodaota  of  the  deoom- 
position.  Thia,  of  course,  is  wasbed  away ;  bat  what  of  the  sulphur 
that  will  impregnats  tlie  print?  Aa  it  ia  evident  that  Bulphur,  if  left 
in  the  pores  of  the  paper  or  upon  its  surhoe,  will  rapidly  cause  its 
prasenoe  to  be  felt  and  the  photograph  to  fade,  it  ia  obvions  that  some 
means  of  removing  it  must  be  found.  To  those  who  may  feel  desirous 
of  trying  this  method  ol  deoompoaing  hyposulphite  of  soda,  we  may 
state  that  the  free  sulphur  to  whioh  we  have  alluded  aa  being  present 
in  the  print  wliich  has  been  subjected  to  the  alum  treatment  oau  ba 
dissulred  by  oil  ol  turpentine  and  the  fatty  oils,  by  bisulphide  of 
csfbon,  hot  lii^uoi  of  poUusa,  and  probably  other  menstrua. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  SAVING  AND  REDUCING 
OP  BEsmUES. 

CHAP.  l-OK  THE  8AVIN0  OF  WASTES. 

Thk  subject  of  the  oolleotion  and  reduction  of  residues  ia  at  all  times 
an  importaiit  one  to  tlie  photographer,  especislly  when  we  consider 
Uie  large  quantity  of  silver  used  in  the  production  of,  and  the  very 
small  amount  coutaiaed  in,  tlie  finished  pictnre.     It  has  been  com- 

fnted  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  silver  used  may  be  reoovered  from 
he  waste.  This  is  perfectly  oorreot  It  con  be,  if  the  requisite 
amount  of  care  and  time  be  bestowed  upon  it;  but  the  question 
arises — Will  the  time  that  must  be  given  to  do  this  pay?  or,  to  nse 
a  popular  query — "  la  tbe  game  worth  the  candle  ?  "  Uy  answer  is 
adverse  to  this;  time  ia  money,  or  onght  to  be  considered  ss  eooh, 
and  in  my  experience  aixty-five  or  seventy  per  cent,  ia  all  that  can 
profitably  be  recovered  by  the  photographer.  Of  oourae,  if  the 
greater  amonnt  can  be  leeovered  without  much  trouble  and  at  little 
or  no  cost  it  will  materially  add  to  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  author  of  the  present  article  having  contributed  to  one  of  the 
recent  Almanacs  of  TiiE  Bbitibh  Joda-sil  or  Photoobaphi  an  article 
on  the  reduction  of  residues,  the  general  system  then  described  and 
.advocated  by  him  appears  to  have  found  so  muoh  favour  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  Editors,  he  gladly  devotes  the  following  chapters  to 
the  subject,  giving  such  full  details  in  connection  with  the  whole 
subject  of  saving  and  reducing  residues  as  would  have  been  out  of 
place  in  an  annual  hke  the  Alminac. 

J  well  remember,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  wascouneoted 
with  a  firm  having  several  estabtialunents  in  London,  sn^eating  to 
one  of  the  principals  the  desirability  of  saving  tbe  paper  cnttings 
and  tlie  silver  from  the  developing  di^ ;  for  st  that  time  the  albumen 
with  which  the  paper  waa  prepared  was  salted  with  fifteen  grains  of 
chloride  of  sodium  per  ounce,  and  floated  for  about  five  minutes  on 
a  solution  containing  from  100  to  ISO  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  ounce.  Tills  was  sll  the  waste  to  be  recovered  then,  as  the 
'  prints  were  not  washed  previous  to  immersion  in  the  toning  and 
fixing  bath ;  and  the  longer  this  bath  was  in  use  the  more  valuable 
it  was  considered  for  toning  purposes.  His  reply  was  that  it  waa 
not  worth  tbe  trouble ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  if  the  boys  like  to  save  it  they 
may  do  so,  and  share  the  proceeds  between  them."  Upon  my 
assurance  that  it  tcouUl  be  worth  doing  so  they  procnred  a  large 
sack  for  tbe  purpose,  which,  when  full,  waa  as  mueb  as  they  conld 
manage  to  carry  between  them  to  the  refiner.  Up  to  that  time  this 
refiner  had  not  had  anything  of  the  kind  tfaiongb  his  bands,  and 
therefore  doubted  if  the  paper  contained  any  silver.  However,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries  as  to  its  preparation,  he  was  convinced  that 
there  might  be,  and  he  agreed  to  extract  it  for  five  shillings  (he 
would  not  purchase  it) ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  boys'  inquiry  if  he 
thought  he  could  recover  that  amount  of  silver  from  it,  he  said  he 
would  only  charge  the  amount  recovered  if  less  than  that,  so  that 
they  should  not  at  anyrete  be  oot  of  pocket  by  the  transaction. 
They  were  instructed  to  call  again  in  a  week,  which  they  did,  when 
the  refiuer  handed  them  over  a  sovereign,  with  which  they  were  in- 
tensely gratified,  and  I  have  au  idea  Uiat  the  refiner  also  was  not 
altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  transaction  from  the  fact  that  the 
next  number  of  the  Journal  contained  an  advertiaement  stating  that 

Mr,   ,   refiner,   4c.,   would   purchase    photographers'   paper 

cuttings  and  all  kinds  of  photograpliio  waates  and  aweepioga.  But 
I  am  digressing,  and  will  commenoa  at  once  ab  initio  with  the 
Bubjeat  of  the  saving  of  wastes. 

Ill  tlie  first  place,  let  us  begin  with  the  dark  room,  where  the  waste 
consists  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  exhausted  developing  solution 
and  the  blotting-paper  upon  which  the  plates  have  been  drained 
before  being  pUoed  ia  the  slide,  together  with  the  old  filters  that 


have  been  nsed  for  tbe  purifioation  of  the  solntion,  and  the  bibnlona 
paper  for  wiping  the  corners  of  the  sUdea.  For  the  latter  of  these  a 
box  or  bag  must  be  provided.  The  room  should  be  fitted  with  ft 
sink  fined  with  gutta-percha  or  some  non-corrosive  material,  ovor 
whioh  the  plate  ia  developed.  To  tbe  bottom  of  this  sink  is  fitted  aa 
india-rubber  tube  dipping  into  a  large  earthen  pitcher  or  othar 
vessel.  This  should  be  provided  in  duplicate,  eo  that  tbe  oontentaof 
the  one  may  be  subsidiog  whilst  the  other  is  filling.  In  thia  sink 
ia  placed  a  amall  lump  of  common  aalt,  which  will  convert  most  oC 
the  silver  in  the  devdoping  solution  into  chloride.  It  is  not  abso- 
Intely  necessary  to  do  Ibis,  as  it  would,  of  course,  be  thrown  down  in 
the  metallic  form ;  but  I  prefer  getting  as  much  ss  possible  of  it  «• 
oUioride,  which  will  be  foiud  to  assist  the  precipitation  of  the  very 
fine  particles  of  metallic  silver  Contained  in  the  developing,  aiid 
especially  in  the  intensifying,  aolntion.  When  one  of  tlie  vessels  is  fall 
tlie  tube  from  tiie  sink  is  withdrawn  and  placed  in  the  other.  Bf 
the  time  thia  ia  full  the  contents  of  the  oilier  will  have  subuded,  and 
the  supernatant  liquor  may  be  drawn  off  with  a  ayphon,  the  shorter 
leg  of  which  must  reach  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  bottom. 
By  this  means  the  layer  of  silver  will  remain  nndistarbad  at  th« 
bottom  of  tbe  vessel,  whioh  is  again  ready  for  the  reception  of  th* 
tube  from  the  sink. 

Another  plan  may  be  preferred  by  some,  viz.,  having  a  deep  traj 
or  tank  over  which  to  conduct  developing  operations,  the  oontanta 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  it  until  full,  and  then  the  upper  portion  to 
be  drawn  off,  leaving  the  silver  at  the  bottom.  In  thie  case  it  is  beat 
to  make  it  a  role  to  do  thie  periodically — say  on  Uonday  morning 
after  it  haa  had  firom  Saturday  to  aubaide.  A  very  economical  and 
convenient  form  of  VBsael  for  tills  purpose  is  the  common  taonsehoLd 
wsshing  tray,  which  ia,  of  (worse,  water-tight;  but,  in  order  to  ila 
preservation,  it  should  ba  varnished  with  two  or  three  coats  of  shellae 
vainiah,  the  first  of  which  should  be  very  muoh  dilated,  so  that  it 
may  penetrate  the  wood  and  fill  up  the  pores.  The  small  ledge  or  | 
partition  in  the  comer  made  for  holding  the  soap  when  tbe  tray  ia 
used  in  the  laondry  will  be  found  useful  tor  holding  old  filmn  or  wot 
blotting-paper  requiring  draining  before  being  pot  into  the  paper 
receptMle.  Another  sink  should  be  provided  for  fixing,  aod  over 
whioh  to  wash  the  plates.  The  fixing  solution,  whether  hypoaulpfaiU 
of  soda  or  oyanide  of  potassium,  I  do  not  think  worth  saving  nnlea 
the  same  solution  be  used  many  times,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dipping 
bath,  when  it  may  be  added  to  the  fixing  solution  from  the  printing  i 
dapartmenL  In  any  case  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
developing  sink,  the  contents  of  which  are  soluble  in  it  In  my  own 
practice  I  have  always  discarded  the  fixing  solution,  oonsidenng 
that  eilver  reoovered  from  very  dilute  solutions  is  not  worth  the  time 
expended  upon  ita  recovery. 

Let  OS  now  proceed  to  the  savings  in  the  printing  departmem^ 
where  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  silver  is  consumed,  uid  whara 
there  is  the  greatest  amount  to  be  recovered.  Here  the  wasfe  ooMnata 
of  paper  cuttings,  filters,  washings  of  prints  before  toning,  rinsinga  of 
dishes,  &o..  the  used-up  fixing  solutions,  and  the  exnauated  gold 
toning  baths. 

A  bin  or  large  sack  shonld  be  provided  for  the  reoeption  of  tha 
cuttings,  and  for  any  paper  or  rag  known  to  contain  nlvar.  Tbo 
water  in  which  Uie  prints  are  washed  previous  to  toning  should  bs 

SDursd  into  one  of  two  largt  pitoliers  or  crooks  until  it  is  full,  then  a 
ttie  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added  to  praoinitato  the  ailvar  as 
chloride.  The  commercial  acid,  or  "spirit  of  salt,'  whioh  may  be  had 
for  twopence  or  threepence  per  pound,  will  answer  the  pnrpoae, 
common  salt  may  also  be  used,  but  the  acid  is  much  tob«  preferred, 
as  the  chloride  of  silver,  when  in  a  fine  state  of  division-^  it  always 
ia  when  formed  from  weak  solutions  such  aa  the  washing  waters — 
precipitates  much  more  rapidly  when  acid  than  when  neutral.  While 
the  contents  of  this  veesel  are  settling  the  other  should  be  need  for  the 
reception  of  the  washings  until  full,  by  which  time  the  first  may  ba 
drawn  off  with  a  ayphon  as  in  the  dark  room. 

With  regard  to  Uie  fixing  solution,  some  writers  have  affirmed  that 
it  contains  thirty  per  cent  of  the  silver  used  in  printing.  I  cannot 
go  BO  far  as  to  say  that  that  quantity  can  be  recovered,  yet  a  very 
considerable  amount  may  be  saved.  The  best  plan  for  doing  thia  is  to 
provide  large  reeeptaclea,  again  in  duplicate,  to  contain  the  solution. 
These  may,  as  in  the  former  cases,  be  aarthenware  pitohera  or,  better 
Btill  for  thia  purpoae,  large  glasa  carboys  encased  in  wicker  work. 
They  hold  about  ten  sallona.  and  may  be  had  from  any  wholesale 
druggiat  for  about  five  siiilliDgB  eaoli.  The  majority  of  photographers 
are  supplied  with  their  distilled  water  in  such  vessels.  These  veaaela 
should  be  placed  in  the  open  sir,  and  quite  sway  from  where  the  . 
paper  is  senaitiaed,  the  object  of  which  will  soon  be  manifest. 

Various  methods  of  precipitating  the  silver  from  the  hyposalpliM 
I  of  soda  solution  have  been,  Croiu  time  to  lime,  reoommeuded,   Onv  ii 
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to  miA  cnUioga  of  zino  to  it.  TLia  ananere  ilia  purpose  fairly,  but 
BotqaitotomvBatishctioQ,  th«pTooeBabeinf[verf  aloirif  tlietempecft- 
ton  b«  low ;  it  nlso  requirea  frequent  stirring  to  bring  the  diffurent 
portions  of  the  Snid  in  contaat  wtth  the  zino.  It  is  nov  generally 
dir«eted  to  add  sulphide  of  potauium  to  throw  down  the  silver  at 
■alphide.  This  aneirera  the  purpose  admirablj  if  used  with  judgment. 
Not  more  ahould  be  added  than  is  juat  Buffiaient  to  couvert  the  whole 
into  the  Bulphide,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  sulphide  of  silver 
is  Bolubla  in  aalphide  of  potassium,  thsrefors  the  preoipitats  will  be, 
to  aome  extent,  re-dissolved.  Another  objection  to  its  use  is  that  it 
will  not  keep  in  solution  for  any  length  of  time ;  nor,  for  that  matter, 
wiU  it  keep  long  in  Ui£  lump,  nnlessverjoarefully  sealed  up  in  bottles. 
The  method  I  have  adopted  for  some  years  past  ia  to  preoipilate  tlie 
silver  as  Bnlpliida  witli  sulphuretted  bydro»{en,  in  tlie  following 
maimer : — 

Having  fitted  a  good  sound  cork  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
tliTOOgh  thia  cork  ia  thrust  a  glass  tube  carrying  a  piece  of  india- 
mbber  tuba  long  enongh  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  con- 
taioing  tlie  hyposulphite  aolation;  a  piece  of  heavy  glass  or  metal 
tobe  should  be  slipped  into  tlie  end  of  the  tube  to  prevent  its  floating. 
In  tlie  bottle  are  placed  a  few  pieces  of  Bulphuret  of  iron,  and  upon 
this  is  poared  diluted  snlphurio  acid — one  part  of  aeid  to  ten  or  twelve 
of  water ;  the  cork  slioutd  now  be  replaced,  and  the  india-rubber 
tube  placed  in  the  solution  to  be  acted  upon,  The  gas  generated 
paisiag  tbrongU  the  liquid  converts  the  hyposulphite  of  silver  into 
tiie  sulphide,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  solution  should  be 
stirred  from  time  to  time,  ao  aa  to  make  the  action  oompiete.  If 
carboys  have  been  employed  this  oaa  be  more  easily  and  quickly 
accompUshed.  They  should  not  be  more  than  tliree -fourths  filled 
with  the  solution,  and  the  gas  being  heavier  than  air,  and  slowly 
bubbling  throngli  the  fluid,  displaoes  Ibe  air  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  carboy.  When  this  is  done,  aa  mav  be  known  by  Llie  smell, 
the  tube  is  withdrawn  and  the  carboy  corked,  and  tiien  well  shaken 
by  violently  rocking  it  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  bring  Uie 
fluid  into  intimate  contact  with  tliegas,  which  will  he  absorbed.  Tlie 
tuba  sbonld  now  be  replaced  and  the  operation  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  when  the  whole  of  the  silver  will  be  preoipiCaUd.  Tlie 
bottle  must  now  be  rinsed  out  with  water,  wliich  will  prevent  the 
further  generating  of  gas,  the  smell  of  wbicb  ia  by  no  means 


The  advantoge  of  this  method  is  that  the  materials  nsed  will  keep 
any  length  of  time,  and  are  free  from  any  injurious  fumes.  There 
is  no  fear  of  re-dissolving  any  of  the  sulphide.  The  process  is  very 
economical  and  very  simple,  taking  a  longer  time  to  describe  it  then  to 
put  it  into  practice.  E.  W.  Fosr.EE. 


IS   IT,  OR  13  IT  NOT,  ADVISABLE  TO   USE  ACID  IN 

THE  DEVELOPER? 
Bkfore  atUmpting  to  answer  this  question  let  us  consider  what 
resnlta  we  desire  to  attain,  for  these,  in  all  probability,  vary  with 
different  experimentalisla.  I  will  state  those  I  suppose  the  majority 
of  photographers  desire,  which  are  negatiTes  whose  resulting  prints 
will  contain  llie  greatest  possible  amount  of  brilliancy  and  delicacy — 
two  qualities  rsquisite  alike  ia  portraiture,  landscape,  and  copying, 
and  for  which  the  negative  is  more  responsible  than  for  any  other 
qoalities  per  le. 

It  ia  generally  allowed  tliat  a  titin  negative  containing  the  proper 
■eale  of  tone  or  thickness  of  deposited  silver  is  tlie  best  foe  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  colour  of  the  deposit  has  much  to  do  with  it; 
that  a  thin  negative  of  a  non-aotinio  colour  will  produce  belter 
results  than  a  dense  one  of  the  opposito  oharactor ;  also,  that  the 
best  class  of  negatives  are  of  a  red-brown,  yellow,  or  olive  colour,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  tints,  and  the  worst  of  the  grey,  blue,  or  purple 
kind. 

The  fineness  of  the  depodUd  silver  in  «  great  measure  regulates 
tlis  colour.  In  a  coarse  depoait  the  atoma  of  silver  are  farther  apart, 
and  do  not  offer  the  same  obatrncLion  to  the  pasaage  of  actinia  light 
aa  when  they  are  finer  and  in  cloaer  contocL  In  a  coarse  deposit 
we  have  the  eflfeot  of  a  thin  ncKative,  where  a  further  quantity  of 
■ilver  has  to  be  deposited  by  the  act  of  in tenaifi cation  to  fill  up  the 
interstices  and  obtain  printing  density.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fine 
deposit  has  anfBcient  printing  power  without  this  extra  intonsifioatiou. 
It  fdlowB,  in  my  opinion,  then,  that  any  development  which  will  pro- 
dooe  the  finest  deposit,  develope  detail  where  the  light  haa  acted 
the  least— that  is,  in  the  shadows— and  requires  no  re -intensifying, 
i*  the  best  for  general  nse;  and  the  operation  of  wet-plate  nqative 
iBaUog  is  aimplified  as  much  «a  it  very  well  can  be. 


Now  with  regard  to  the  nse  of  acetic  acid  in  the  developer.  My 
opinion  ia  founded  on  considerable  experience  and  careful  compa- 
risons, and  is  decidedly  in  favour,  not  only  of  the  use  of  acid,  but 
acid  in  very  large  quantities,  my  developer  consisting  of  more  Uiau  a 
third  part  of  Beaufoy's  ordinary  acetic  acid  and  a  very  mall  quantity 
of  the  iron  salt  (atiout  a  third  of  the  amount  in  general  use),  and  tlie 
whole  rendered  somewhat  viscous  by  the  addition  of  aaccliuine 
and  oolloidal  substances,  whoae  action  seems  purely  mechanical, 
oementing  together,  as  it  were,  the  film  and  tlie  silver  particles 
thereon  deposited.  With  snoh  a  developer  I  rarely  find  occasion  to 
intensify.  There  is  no  undne  piling  on  of  deposit  and  hard  n^etivea, 
and  the  detail  of  the  aubjeot  is  fully  brought  out,  equally,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  with  any  other  developer,  and  at  the  same  time  a  proper 
amoant  of  density  ia  secured.  Such  a  development  is,  however,  slf^Al/^ 
aiower  than  with  the  ordinary  kind— just  long  enough  to  be  under 
thorough  control — and,  in  my  opinion,  Uiia  is  oa  it  ahould  be.  J  iind 
that  aa  soon  as  the  image  is  well  out  the  negative  ia  of  the  right 
density,  and  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  hut  to  fix  and  wash. 

Where  ordinary  development  is  nsed,  almost  always  more  or  leas 
intensifying  is  required  to  obtain  the  belt  results.  The  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  acetic  acid  in  qnautily  are,  I  Uiink,  unde- 
niable ;  and  experimentalists  aliould  take  into  consideration  that  the 
mere  prodacUon  of  a  negative  full  of  detail  ia  not  the  onhj  want  of 
the  photographer,  but  a  negative  that  eon  be  tnoit  eaHly  madt,  and 
produce  tA«  beit  printi  when  it  ia  done.  Not  that  I  by  any  means 
despise  a  nice-looking  negative,  but  only  Uiat  the  priuta  must  also  be 
'ce- looking. 

It  has  been  nniversally  acknowledged  that  a  print  from  a  good 
eoUodio- albumen  dry  plate  cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality  by  any 
wet-plate  work.  Now  any  development  of  wet  plates  that  will  give 
aa  good  reaulta,  and  witli  the  least  trouble.  I  should  say  would  be  ihe 
best  method ;  and  thia  I  claim  for  developers  compounded  with  a 
lari^e  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and  a  minimum  of  iron  salt. 

'^   ^         ■'  Edward  Deinmobe. 


PRINTING  MOULDS. 
Your  able  correspondent,  Hr.  W.  E.  Batho,  haa,  I  see,  been  making 
a  variety  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  use  of  the 
Woodbury  process  by  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  and  its  attendant  expense.  In  this,  I  notice,  lie 
has  commenced  by  going  over  ground  which  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  has  occupied  my  serious  attention. 

After  endless  experimante,  dating  from  early  in  the  year  1665. 
with  sulphur  alone  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  I  liave  long 
since  abandoned  that  material.  Nearly  every  subject  of  a  plaatio 
conaiatenoy  I  have  experimented  on  with  more  or  less  success. 
But  the  result  of  all  my  experiments  has  ended  in  the  concluaion 
tliat  the  metiiud  about  to  be  described  ia  the  best  and  most  practical 
of  all,  excepting  the  use  of  the  hydraulic  press  and  soft  metal,  which 
possesses,  after  all,  many  advantages,  not  the  least  of  wliieh  ia  the 
power  given  of  changing  a  print  from  a  worn-out,  scratched  negative 
into  such  an  one  aa  would  have  resulted  from  the  negative  in  its 
virgin  state,  and  tiiis  with  a  minute's  labour  with  a  strip  of  glass. 

The  method  I  allude  to  is  ao  amply  described  in  my  patent,  dated 
May  30th,  1673,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  that  part 
referring  to  it,  aa  I  imagine  from  what  Mr.  Batho  has  written  that  it 
cannot  have  come  under  hia  notice.  As  will  be  seen,  any  ordinary 
rolUog-presa,  such  as  ia  in  tiie  hands  of  every  photographer,  may  be 
roadaavailablefor  obtaining  the  printing  moulds:  and  the  fsct  that 
tlie  definite  form  is  got  by  the  preaaure  of  the  top  of  the  printing 
press  will  convince  Mr.  Batho  (who,  I  imaBine,  kuowa  more  of  my 
proceaa  than  your  readers  suppose)  Uiat  thia  sjatem  is  thoroughly 
praetioal : — 

"  When  the  gelatine  relieE  either  thus  produced  or  by  the  method  now 
in  naa  ia  dried  I  take  a  sheet  of  thin  tinfoil,  and,  liaving  attached  it  to 
the  edges  of  the  relief  by  gum  or  ony  other  adhesive  anbatanoe,  I  lay  on 
the  hack  ot  thia  a  stent  alieel  of  plate  paper,  and  pMS  the  whole  through 
an  ordinary  rolling-pieas;  the  foil  ia  by  thia  meana  impressed  into  all 
the  details  of  the  relief,  but  in  that  state  it  would,  from  ita  thinness  and 
flenhiUty,  be  useless  to  print  from,  1  uroceed  as  follows :— A  aiiallow 
metal  Iwx  having  a  depth  ot  not  more  than  one-aixteeuth  of  an  inch  is 
filled  with  one  ot  ths  oompoaitions  named  below,  which  on  warming 
becomea  aoft,  but  hardens  on  cooling.  Such  compoaitiona  1  make 
OS  foUawa :— Shellac  and  aspholte,  lac  and  Venice  turpentine,  lao 
or  i%sin  and  silica,  in  inch  proportiana  that  on  cooling  they  will 
have  sufficient  hardneia  to  resist  the  action  of  printing.  This  ahallaw 
box,  having  been  filled  with  the  composition,  I  place  on  a  hot  plate 
until  the  heat  aoftens  it ;  it  is  then  placed  on  the  lower  plate  of  the 
ordinary  Woodbury  phnting-preas  and  the  foil  and  relief  laid  tm 
it,  the  press  cloMd,  snd  the  pr«asnre  applied  by  the  under  screw. 
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than  remove  tbe  gelatine  relief  from  tb«  moald  and  print  from  it 
In  the  ume  manner  •>  from  the  aoft  metal  monlda  now  in  nic^  bj  thia 
meana  doing  awfty  with  the  powwfal  hydraulic  preaae*  now  oeceuary  to 
obtMD  the  monldH  in  aoft  metal  Tha  aide  of  the  foil  next  the  oompoat- 
tion  I  generally  roughen  with  add  to  oaote  it  to  adhere  thoroaghly  to 
the  oompodtiQn.  I  also  tue  the  oompoeition- filled  bozea  direct  without 
the  foil  M  a  printbg  moald,  and  wlien  anffloieot  onmben  have  beui 
printed  the  box  holding  the  compoaitioDia  again  heated,  and  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again." 


F.S.— Since  writinf{  the  above  I  have  received  Thb  Bhiksh 
JocBNAL  OF  PuDiooBAPai  for  September  11th,  and  notice  that  anotlier 
correspandflDt,  "S.  W.  O.,"  Iiaa  commiinicaLed  with  you  on  the 
game  anhjeot.  By  referriog  to  hia  oaramnniaatiau  it  will  be  seen 
that  hii  method,  as  described,  is  exactly  the  same  in  aabslanoe  as 
that  given  in  the  extract  from  my  patent,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
tinfoil  snr&oe.— W.  B.  W. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
M.  DncoB  no  Hauron's  Phockbs.— Photo  lit  hooratht. — Staiskd 
Nkoativbs. — Incomsidebatk  SiTTBBH.— Phrmanoinaie  of  Potabu 
AB  AN  InTEKBiriEB. — Htposdlphite  in  Moumiino  Boards. 
U.  Leon  Yidal,  in  continning  his  letter  of  remonstrance  over  tlie 
neglect  of  tlie  authorities  of  the  exliibilion  in  Paris,  offers  some 
tolerably  trenchant  eriticiims  upon  the  fantastic  hsliocliromic 
metliod  of  M.  Duoos  du  Haaron.  We  say  "fantastic,"  because,  so 
far  as  can  be  known  onlil  farther  experiments  have  been  made,  it 
will  be  simply  impossible  to  get  pictures  in  colours  by  the  plan  pro- 
posed. M.  Vidal  dwells  upon  the  diffioulties  of  tlie  process  only 
upon  one  pniut.  but  that  of  itself  is  quite  fatal.  He  says  tint  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  get  a  blue  sky  by  combinalton  negatives  taken 
nnder  different  lights,  and  accordingly  proposes  that  a  sky  should  be 
furnished  by  printing  one  in.  Of  course  that  wonld  do ;  but  then, 
we  take  it,  that  requires  to  be  done  over  all  the  range.  The  tint  must 
exiat  in  the  pigment  first  and  last,  andno  vsrying  of  tlieeolonrs  nnder 
wliieh  negatives  are  produced  can  alter  the  general  result — that  a 
blur,  and  not  a  transcript,  will  be  the  result  of  the  compounding  of 
faups  which  the  interpoattion  of  coloured  glasses  will  imply.  In  the 
words  of  U.  Vidal — "  The  outcome  will  only  be  a  fantastically -coloured 
image  removed  as  &r  as  possible  from  any  resemblanae  to  nature." 
He  says  this  is  not  criticising  the  ingenious  process  of  his  friend  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not,  bat  it  is  condemniug  it.  That,  however,  M. 
VidiU  is  prevented  from  seeing,  because  he  hopes  that  his  process 
will  just  come  in  and  fill  np  the  gap.  M.  Ducos  do  Hauron  is 
dreaming,  but  there  is  a  thoroaghly  practical  purpose  animating  M. 
Vidal  which  Englisli  readers  and  icriten  have  hardly,  parliape, 
given  him  credit  for.  He  wishes  to  bring  his  process  to  the  teat  of 
commeroe;  it  is  as  an  industry  that  he  looks  upon  it;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  made  an  indnstry  we  suppose  even  he  would  admit  that  it 
was  not  a  success.  However,  it  is  not  for  ne  to  pursue  this  subject 
or  to  give  an  opinion — at  least  not  yet;  for  we  think  a  fair  field 
should  be  left  for  U.  Vidal  to  tr;r  lus  best  npou,  and  that  he  should 
not  have  the  "  ooU  ahoulder  "  given  to  him  until  he  has  norked  liis 
problem  oaL 

Some  correspondence  has  been  going  on  in  the  Monitear  over  a 
kindred  subject  to  the  above — the  applioatiau  of  photography  to  litho- 
graphic printing.  The  well-known  amateur,  Count  Ludovieo  de 
Guurten,  has  been  expedmenling  at  Florence  with  some  success, 
osing  the  process  known  as  Costelii's,  and.  stimulated  by  the  account 
he  givea  of  his  progress,  others  have  ooms  forward  to  say  that  they 
also  are  advancing,  and  along  independent  lines,  fif.  Riccardo 
MarEocchini  writes  to  say  that  he  has  discovered  such  modifications 
of  tlie  old  methods  of  working  as  help  materially  to  improve  the 
resulta.  He  can  print  on  stone  from  photographs  with  rapidity, 
economy,  and  accuracy  aa  great  as  can  be  done  from  drawings  or 
wooden  blocks.  The  samples  he  gives  in  support  of  his  assertions 
are  very  good  cuts ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  bow  they  are  done,  and, 
until  he  does  so,  we  think  it  is  wise  to  doubt  whether  the  piotures 
can  be  the  work  of  pure  lithographic  printing  in  any  sense.  The 
poroDs,  grainy  snrface  of  the  soap  stone  used  la  not  in  any  way 
calculated  to  reproduce  photographic  images  in  perfection,  and  when 
it  has  been  ooated  and  cooked  into  something  else  it  is  a  misnomer 
to  eall  it  lilhi^raphy. 

Herr  Schwier  published  recently  in  the  German  papers  a 
method  of  cleaning  negatives,  which  is,  we  think,  similar  to  one 
published  in  oar  columns  some  years  ago.    A  well-known  trouble 


to  photognipheri  is  the  atidning  of  negatives  through  lh«  vanish 
when  they  are  much  used.  No  matter  how  hard  the  vamisb  mftj  bo, 
printing  in  the  son,  or  even  use  in  the  shade,  will  produce  diseolount- 
tion,  and  sometimes  destroy  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative 
altogether.  The  appearance  which  negatives  present  that  ars 
diseased  in  this  way  is  often  very  singular.  When  the  discolouration 
radiates  from  a  small  spot — sucli  aa  a  touched-out  hole  or  a  soratch 
made  by  a  little  bit  of  sand  in  the  varnish— it  is  tolerably  easy  to 
eompreneud  the  cause ;  but  when,  as  they  sometimes  do,  they  present 
an  appearance  as  if  discolouring  matter  had  been  splashed  over 
them,  producing  radiations  of  reddish -bronn  marks,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  the  cause  can  be.  Bad  washing  is  not  always  the  causa,  it 
ia  clear ;  for  we  remember  that  years  ago  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen, 
complained  of  the  staining  of  his  plates  in  tliis  way  in  his  intere8tinf( 
papers,  A  Voice  From  tht  HUU,  and  be  said  it  occurred  with  plates 
nliich  had  been  washed  to  perfection  in  the  waters  of  a  Scotch  IocIl 
But,  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  lbs 
mischief  except  de-varnishing  and  cleaning  with  cyanide;  and  this 
is  the  plan  which  M.  Schwier  recommends.  We  think,  however,  that 
he  carries  the  cleaning  off  of  the  varnish  a  little  too  fsr.  In  onr 
experience  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  strip  it  entirely  off  tba  film, 
and  where  so  removed  any  application  of  cyanide  would  make  tli« 
collodion  so  tender  that  it  would  be  apt  to  fly  off  the  glass  in  dry- 
ing. Tlie  better  plan  is  to  soften  rather  than  remove  the  varnish 
by  steeping  the  plate  in  alcohol  for  a  little,  and  then  to  rub  it  subse- 
qnently  witli  a  tuft  of  fine  ootton  wool  filled  with  a  tolerably  strong 
solution  of  cyanide.  This  will  speedily  take  out  all  the  stains,  and 
if  tlie  plate  be  tlien  wsslied  thoroaghly,  dried,  and  re-vamiahed 
it  will  print  almost  as  well  as  ever,  saving  only  a  certain  blnntneaa. 

A  recent  number  of  the  little  publication  called  Phatographisclm 
Nofiien,  issued  by  A.  Mull,  contains  a  rather  humorous  paper  on  the 
sad  disproportions  that  exist  in  the  estimation  and  rewards  which  i 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  poor  photographer  for  his  labours.  Few  are  the 
joys  of  the  photographer,  says  the  writer — his  one  aim  but  to  get 
money.  Gushing  scribes  are  fond  of  depicting  the  joy  of  a  family 
when  a  highly-successful  portrait  of  one  of  its  number  haa  been 
taken,  and  dwell  on  the  grateful  acknonledgments  that  are  heaped 
upon  the  artist.  Bsh!  such  stupid  talk  is  only  food  for  laughter; 
and  cannot  one  laugh  if  one  be  not  vain  over  his  work  ?  How  often, 
the  writer  proceeds,  has  he  expended  nil  his  strength,  his  patience, 
and  hie  artistic  skill  over  a  picture  in  vain !  Some  elegant  dcmoiteUe 
lias  been  hia  sitter;  he  has  posed  ber  to  the  utmost  effect,  taking 
Rembrandt  and  Adam-Salomon  for  his  guides,  and  resting  not  until 
a  sharp  negative,  full  of  delicate  hslf-tones  and  shadows,  wss  pro- 
duced—" a  negative  that  my  chief  operator  (even  myself  to  wit)  was 
prond  of,  and  that  my  head  retoucher  (that  also  am  I.  and  I  have  no 
second)  went  into  raptures  over  as  a  perfect  thing."  A  beautiful 
print  was  forthwith  produced,  and  presented  with  entbusissm  to  her 
grace — with  what  result?  "  She  flung  my  picture  at  my  feet  I, 
alas!  unlucky  mortal,  had  not  known  tliat  the  frattUin,  when  she 
sat  to  me,  had  got  considerably  'cat's-eyed'  [' crow's- footed,'  wa 
suppose]  through  being  up  all  night  at  a  ball."  Well  may  the  poor 
artist  pause  and  ash  how  he  is  to  know  whether  people  who  come  to 
him  are  looking  their  worst  or  not  To  recognise  beauty  is  one 
thing,  but  to  know  when  that  of  an  entire  stranger  is  at  ita  best  is 
another.  If  a  person  has  just  recovered  ftom  a  severe  attack  of 
toothache  how  is  the  photographer  to  know? — how  can  he  prevent 
disappointment?  People  should  have  more  tender  mercy  in  visiting 
on  his  poor  head  shortcomings  that  are  all  their  own.  Yet  the  luck 
sometimes  runs  the  other  way.  This  shrewd  observer  of  meu  and 
events  says  that  he  has  sometimes  been  bafBed  in  getting  any  kind 
of  picture  to  his  mind.  He  had  an  ungainly  subject  which  would 
not  pose  or  could  not  keep  steady ;  or  the  light  was  bad,  or  the  devil 
had  spat  in  the  silver  bath  or  the  collodion — nothing  was  to  be  got 
but  a  picture  so  wretched  that  a  print  from  it  was  only  shown  as  an 
exeuse  for  getting  another  sitting.  But  Die  thing  produced  raptures, 
nevertheless ;  it  waa  the  finest  ever  taken,  snd  the  sitter  would 
rscommendhim  to  friends  for  taking  a  pictnre  that  he  himaelf  thought 
simply  wretched.  It  is  ail  luck  or  chance  or  whim.  And  the 
groups !  But  we  oaunot  pursue  the  subject  further.  Every  photo- 
grapher can  fill  in  the  pictnre  from  his  own  expsriauoe,  and  when  all 
IS  summed  up.  echo  the  words  of  the  humorous  Oerroan  with  a  sigh 
— "  BO  it  often  happens  to  us  poor  portrait  photographers ! " 

Tite  difficulty  of  getting  high  density  in  tbe  case  of  reprodnetioDS 
fa  often  very  greet,  and  a  handy  means  of  obtaining  it  is  mnoh 
wanted.  Bichloride  of  mercury  does  not  act  very  well  beeanaa  of 
its  tendency  to  blacken  in  tlie  sun ;  but  tlie  ordinary  silver  and  iroo  is 
atill  worae,  for  it  is  often  a  work  of  time  to  get  any  degree  of  inteniity 
with  it,  and  (be  long  application  of  tliese  solutions  to  tba  film  is 
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ftpt  to  WMlcen  it  and  make  it  er&ok  *Dd  peel  off.  MoreoTer,  the 
rMttlting  imftita  ia  rougher ;  the  Bfaiirp  lines  of  aa  enfiraviug  are  often 
obliterated  klmoat  in  silver  intensification,  and  what  is  wanted  is  a 
solatioQ  tliat  will  give  a  dense  black  and  white  almost  at  once 
witbont  makine  may  heavy  deposit.  There  are  many  ways  of 
efieeting  thia— by  iodine,  by  uraninm,  and  sofortli.  Dr.  Vogel  has, 
lionever,  some  objection  to  tham  all,  and  pronounoea,  in  a  recent 
nnmber  of  his  jonmal,  in  favour  of  intensification  ivith  permanganate 
of  potash.  It  is  a  BUbstanoe  tliat  every  photographer  onght  to  liave, 
and  acts  excellently  as  an  intenaifier.  The  negative  is  developed 
fnlly  in  the  ordinary  way  and  fixed.  A  eolution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  of  the  strength  of  1  to  2CI0  is  then  either  poured  over  the 
negative  or  the  Istter  is  plunged  into  it.  The  negative  speedily 
eoloura  a  yellowiah.bronn  through  the  formation  of  super-oxide  of 
manganese,  and  by  further  treatment  witli  a  solution  doable  the 
strength  here  given  an  intensity  may  be  reached  which  sulphide- 
■trengthened  negatives  cannot  surpass. 

The  same  writer  has  reoently  been  making  some  inveati|;;ationa 
into  the  condition  of  photographic  mounts,  n-itli  a  view  to  flud  in 
what  proportion  they  were  tainted  by  the  presence  of  liypoaulphite  of 
eodn.  The  esperimenta  arose  out  of  the  Irequent  applicationa  which 
had  been  made  to  him  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  yellow  spota 
which  many  photographs  exhibit.  We  need  not  give  the  details ;  but 
the  result  is  iateresting,  fur  he  undonbtedly  found  soda  in  the  cardB, 
and,  although  only  in  miunte  qnantities,  he  demonstrated  that  there 
was  often  anfficient  to  change  mure  than  an  eiglith  of  the  entire  silver 
contained  in  the  image.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  veiy  minute 
qaautity  would  suffice  to  do  ao,  and  that,  therefore,  the  utmost  care 
slioitld  be  taken  to  use  only  cards  which  are  pure  and  hands  which  are 
clean  in  toucliing  them.  The  cleanneaa  of  the  cards  may  i>a  easily 
tested  by  a  fresh  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol -diluted  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  BOO  parts  of  water  to  two  and  a-half  parts  of  a  solution 
uf  fifteen  grains  of  iodine  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  This,  applied  to 
water  in  which  a  bit  of  oordboard  has  been  soaked  for  twelve  oi 
twenty.four  hours,  will  disoolour  it  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  tie  present. 
A  small  teat  tube,  carefnlly  cleaned,  should  be  used  for  the  experi- 
ment, wliich  is  a  delicate  one. 


PERMANENT  VIGNETTES. 
SiycE  writing  to  yon  about  producing  pictorial  effects  on  the  negative 
by  the  grapliite  process  I  have,  by  tlie  eame  process,  made  perniB.neat 
vignettes  on  the  negative,  and  find  the  metliod  answers  admirably. 

A  vignette  of  any  form  and  amount  of  gradation  can  readily  he 
obtained.and  the  advantages  of  having  it  on  the  negative  are  these  :-— 
All  the  prints  are  aUke.  time  in  printing  saved,  and  when  duplicate 
orders  come  in  there  is  no  bother  or  oonsideration  as  to  the  size  and 
form  of  the  last,  for  there  they  are  on  the  nef:[attve.  To  save  the 
labour  of  blacking  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the  negative, 
blacken  tlie  inner  part  and  pnt  a  mask  over  the  onter  part. 

I  oonaider  this  method  both  nseful  and  valuable,  and  tiope  yon 
will  publish  it,  to  prevent  anyone  rushing  to  tlie  patent  office  with 
undue  haste. 

In  conclnaion  ;  allow  me  to  ask  a  question,  which  I  will  leave  to 
all  yonr  numerous  readers  to  answer.  Tlie  question  is  this : — Where 
would  all  petit  pattatKt  have  been  if  the  foundation  of  their  success 
had  been  patented  ?  J.  Wbroi. 


RAMBLING  REMARKS. 
I.Y  oar  Philadelpliia  contemporary  ^r.  John  L.  Gibon  contributes  some 
interesting  obaervatians  under  this  head. 

I  WELL  remember  that  when  a  child,  playing  with  others  of  the  suma 
age  nesr  our  school,  our  party  was  one  day  surprised  by  tbe  somewliat 
sudden  sppearanco  in  our  midst  of  an  oddly- appareled  elderly  woman. 
We  inatinctively  knew  bar  to  be  a  "gipsy,"  and  would  have  shrunk 
away  had  not  the  aentleness  of  her  voice  and  evident  harmteune'i  of 
intention  dissipated  onr  fears.  Although  she  had  a  kind  word  for  each 
she  singled  ma  oat,  and  drawing  me  towards  her  bade  me  give  her  my 

Then,  in  true  dramatic  style,  she  scanned  tbe  many  lines  that  are 
enriouBly  enough  engiaven  upon  its  palm,  and  she  told  me  that  my  life 
would  be  full  of  fortunes  and  of  misadventures.  She  traced  crossing 
npon  Orossiog,  giving  to  each  some  pecuUar  name,  and,  finnlly,  when 
with  a  pitying  look  she  psased  me  aside  with  a  blessing,  she  again  told 
~-  ~  "~  it  my  career  would  be  as  varied  as  tbe  map  vvbich  she  had  been 


of  my  social  ezistenoe.  If  there  be  a  purely  exceptional  task  to 
undertake  at  all  attainable  by  photography  it  seems  my  lot  to  fall 
into  it,  and  the  conaequence  ia  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  art  I  have 
found  myself  in  some  very  queer  places,  attended  by  oU  sorts  of  circnm- 
stancea.  Even  hero  the  fatality  attends  me,  and  I  might  stretch  out  . 
many  a  chapter  of  more  than  potning  interest. 

A  commisaion  the  fulfilment  of  which  i  undertook  the  other  day 
nearly  terminated  on  my  part  in  a  coupde  ettl'U;  for,  althongh  I  am 
now  writing  in  January,  the  sun  in  these  latitudes  pours  down  his 
warmest  rays,  aud  ai  the  adventure  was  of  a  marinal  character  a  good 
deal  of  sailing  was  necessary  to  reach  and  to  return  from  tbe  object  of 
interesL  The  latter  was  a  vessel  that  bad  lately  been  towed  into  port 
by  one  of  the  large  steamers  trading  here.  When  found  drifting  with 
the  current  along  the  coast  her  interior  was  a  mass  of  smouldering  dre, 
but  her  hull,  beiug  of  metal,  merely  glowed  as  only  red-hot  iron  can. 
Speculation  was  rife  as  to  what  hod  beeome  at  the  officers  and  crew, 
until  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  city  after  having  trudged 
thrnugh  many  a  weary  league  of  aand.  They  told  of  the  lire  which 
■uddenly  burst  upon  them,  of  their  well-grounded  fears  of  the  eiplosion 
which  they  knew  must  follow  (powder  b^g  al>oard|,  of  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  vessel,  of  (heir  precarions  search  for  land,  and  of  their  after- 
bardsbips.  They  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  remnants  of  their  onoe 
beautiful  craft  had  arrived  in  advance,  aud  now  began  a  disputation  as 
to  who  they  sbonld  revert  to.  Again  :  the  underwriters  in  Ijondon  had 
to  be  satistied  as  to  the  condition  of  the  wreck.  A  rational  man  sug- 
gested that  OS  to  the  hitter  a  photograph  of  the  interior  would  k>e  tlie 
best  report  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  Thus  my  eonnection  with 
the  aSoir  commenced. 

I  have  worked  under  diffioulties  many  a  time,  but  have  never  yet 
encountered  greater  ones  than  this  offered.  The  captain  must  have 
been  a  practical  joker  ;  for  he  assured  me  that  I  would  suffer  no  incon- 
venience, that  there  was  plenty  oE  fresh  water  on  board,  and  Several 
state-rooms  sofiiciently  dark  for  manipulation.  As  he  professed  to  have 
been  an  amateur  photographer  I  had  confidenoe  in  his  statements,  and, 
to  my  after  disgust,  abided  by  them. 

Starting  off  in  one  of  the  little  sail-boats  that  constantly  hover  about 
the  moles  we  soon  get  upon  the  bosom  of  the  harbour,  and,  as  the  wind 
freshens,  ship  just  enough  of  the  sea  to  completely  drench  all  ti  e 
luggage. 

You  know  what  the  results  would  be — swelled  apparatus,  and  chlorido 
of  silver  wherever  the  nitrate  has  been.  At  laaC  we  reach  the  seared 
and  disabled  ship,  and  fiud  no  way  of  getting  on  board.  A  grapnel, 
however,  aliilfully  thrown,  attaches  itself  to  the  bulwarks,  and  gives  ds 
a  cliance  to  clamber  up  and  over  tbe  sides,  where  we  find  no  deck  to 
gtand  upon.  An  immense  shall  filled  with  dibrit,  with  twisted  beams, 
immense  links  of  chain,  rusted  anchors,  broken  machinery,  sections  of 
tubular  masts,  knotted  coils  of  wire  rope— all  this,  and  more  similar  in 
character,  make  up  the  scene  we  are  to  represent.  Notliing  daunted, 
ingenuity  hsa  to  be  tared  to  get  the  traps  on  board,  and  to  establish  a 
place  for  them. 

It  needs  no  scrutiny  to  establish  the  irony  of  the  captain's  remarks 
oonceming  the  rooms.  There  remains  to  us  tbe  neoessity  for  working, 
and  there  looms  upon  us  the  fact  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  purpose. 
Hesitation  ia  nseless,  and,  as  oil  that  remains  about  us  is  of  iron,  we 
proceed  to  moke  use  oC  it,  and  actually  build  a  dark  room,  or  rather 
kennel,  out  of  great  sheets,  which  have  to  be  lugged  from  various  parts 
of  the  piled-np  rubbish.  Of  course  it  is  not  light-tight,  so  we  strip  off 
coats  and  vests,  and  all  that  decency  vrili  allow,  and  cover  over  cracks, 
fill  np  corners,  and  succeed  in  having  created  a  stifling,  nasty,  dirty 
hole,  into  which  we  have  to  crawl,  snd  onl  of  which  wo  return  thanks 
for  tiie  privilege  oE  getting.  Andnowfor  the  water!  To  be  sura  there 
is  plenty  around  us,  but  it  is  as  the  old  poem  reminds  us — "Water, 
water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink,"  aud,  as  we  revise  it,  not  a 
drop  with  which  to  wash.  Diligent  search,  though,  reveals  tbe  tops  of 
iron  tanks  amidst  the  chaos,  and  at  the  bottom  of  them  we  disouver 
sufficient  if  we  can  gat  it.  Mora  impromptu  mechanical  devices  come  to 
our  aid,  aod  we  hnally  commence  work.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
recapitulate  the  obatacles  that  obtrude  themselves  at  every  step,  but 
they  can  be  imagined  when  I  erplain  that  we  were  working  with 
14  X  17  inch  plates;  that  there  was  a  heavy  wind  blowing;  that  the 
vessel  itself  had  some  motion ;  that  there  wsa  no  proper  support  for  the 
oamera,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  suggest  any  one  point  that  a 
photographer  could  look  upon  as  conducive  to  either  comfort  or 
convenience.  A  sacaesiful  negative  ultimately  crowning  onr  efforts 
must  be  looked  upon  as  tbe  gaining  of  a  genuine  triumph. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  above  were  (ha  incidents  connected  with  a 
picture-making  excursion  that  we  undertook  not  long  aince — in  fact,  upon 
that  which  is  here  known  as  "  AU  Souls'  Day."  Then  wo  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  an  insufficiency  of  darkness  where  we  conducted  our 
chemical  work,  for  we  were  literally  "down  among  the  dead  men." 
For  a  room  we  improvised  a  niche  in  one  of  the  nltertes  beneath  the 
mausoleum  or  chapel  in  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  cemetery.  Here 
daylight  never  enters,  and,  althouj^h  floor,  walls,  aud  ceilings  alike  ore 
of  white  marble,  we  can  splatter  ailver  with  impunity,  and  feel  assured 
that  no  action  of  light  will  ever  affect  it.  It  was  a  strange  and  weird- 
lika  plaee  in  wbieh  to  work ;  and  as  wa  groped  aroand,  assisted  only  by 
the  glimmer  of  a  candle  that  seemed  to  make  the  surrminding  obMurity 
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more  intooM,  I  hkve  no  doabt  that  we,  in  tarn,  pmented  &  study  ot  light 
kiid  ahade  much  more  piotnretqae  to  the  obwrer  thaa  tba  scene  wu 
pIwa&Dt  to  anreelrea.  Wa  kiiew  that  *.tl  tfaeie  iabrrinthine  gallariei 
oontkined  iooroa  of  dead ;  and  ai  the  walla  repeated  hollow  ochoea,  each 
.  one  diSarent  in  tone,  bnt  all  in  imitation  of  the  noises  made  by 
0 very  motion,  i( 
occapanta  aboni 
rnsh  into  the  open 
oar  work  ontaide  '.  We  had  been  conuniKsiooed  by  aeveral  partial  to 
make  vievra  of  the  resting-plaosa  ol  their  departed  onea,  and  this  day 
was  aaleoted  on  accoant  ol  the  aitraordinary  and  besatifnl  appearance 
the  cemetery  then  presented. 

There  is  an  aonnal  decoration  upon  thii  anniveraary,  and  the  entire 
population  become  viaitora.  From  dawn  until  dusk  a  coatiunoua 
awarm  of  haman  beinga  pass  to  and  fro  under  the  heavy  arohwaya  aod 
throng  the  grounda.  The  gronpa  of  people  preaent  every  variety  of 
character,  every  oenditioa  oTlife.  and  every  phaea  of  sentiment.  There 
is  a  curiam  mixtnre  of  the  holiday  apirit,  tinctured  with  a  certain  per- 
vading diaposition  to  sadness.  From  the  belfry  there  pesla  out  upon 
the  air  a  oonatant  and  mouruful  tolling  that  at  once  affects  the  mind. 
Do  not  look  np  though ;  for  if  you  do  the  iUnaion  is  at  once  diipelled  by 
your  obaerving  that  the  ropea  are  pulled,  and  the  bammera  worked,  by  a 
crowd  of  youngstera,  who  ue  anything  but  reverential  in  performing 
their  datiea. 

The  place  ttselE  ia  beantifally  aitaated  apon  the  slope  oE  a  hill  that 
extendi  down  to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  divided  into  three  diatiact 
areas,  each  one  of  which  must  be  intended  for  different  grades  of  society. 
The  elegance  of  the  first  one  ia  in  strong  contrast  to  the  poverty  .stricken 
appearance  of  the  laat,  where  stick*  and  numbera  ptanl«d  thickly,  even 
npan  the  gravel  walka,  indicate  how  crowded  the  ground  mast  be  with 
wom-ont  humanity.  Each  apace  ia  aurronnded  by  a  very  high  wall  that 
appears  wondrotasly  thick.  It  is  bat  a  honeycomb,  however;  that  ia, 
it  is  made  op  of  a  vast  nnmber  of  celU  or  vatilta,  panelled  in  front 
Every  one  of  these  cells  is  a  depository  for  the  dead,  and  the  pauela 
become  auitable  plaoea  for  insoribing  the  names  of  the  deceased.  Upon 
these,  too,  are  bung  the  decoratione,  the  tributea  of  love  and  respect, 
that,  when  once  placed  here,  are  allowed  to  remain  until  wind  and 
weather  deatroy  them.  For  weeka  previooa  to  the  day  the  store 
windows  are  tilled  with  these  otTeringa,  and  I  can  aaaure  yon  that  much 
taste  and  money  are  expended  on  their  preparation. 

Black  and  white  bwds  atmn^  on  wires,  faahioned  into  intricate 
patterns,  twined  around  with  ribbons,  surmounted  by  appropriate 
mottoea  and  encircling  eentre-pieces — snch  as  pictures  or  plaster  casta 
of  Bcriptural  sabjeota — form  tne  main  part  of  these  emblema.  The 
croBS,  um,  and  wreath  are,  of  coiirae,  favourite  abapea.  The  walla 
epoken  of  are  abaolately  covered  with  them.  Occasionally  a  plate- 
glass  front  replaoea  the  marble  panel.  Behind  it  yon  will  then  aee 
these  aame  decorations  acoompanied  with  pyramids  of  flowen,  lighted 
wax  candles,  and  oooaaionalty  a  picture  of  the  departed  loved  one.  We 
finished  aome  Bne  photograph!  and  porcelaioa  for  thia  very  parpoae, 
Ttie  entire  onstom  la,  after  all,  a  pretty  one,  and  entirely  commend- 
able, proving,  aa  it  does,  that  thoae  who  have  gone  before  are  re- 
membered,  at  the  least,  once  H  year. 

(To  be  eontiimed. ) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ADVENTURES  IN  COLORADO. 
TuFtouaH  the  kiadaeu  ot  Mr.  O.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  we  have 
been  favonred  with  a  commnnicatioa  he  a  abort  time  ago  received  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Collier,  formarly  the  notable  Invemesa  photographer.  The 
love  of  enterpriae  and  adventure,  which  waa  always  a  strong  feature 
in  tbe  character  of  the  latter,  come*  out  ao  conapicuonsly  in  thia  lively 
epistle  that  we  have  embraced  the  opportunity  of  presenting  all  the 
narrative  portion  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Collier  writea  from  Colorado, 
and,  as  will  be  observed,  addreeaes  himself  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

1  FEE),  sure  the  printing  in  carbon  will  be  a  auccess.  I  used  to  dream 
of  it  in  the  old  country  ;  but  your  pietures  will  stand  enlarging  when 
few  others  will.  I  often  think  of  trying  them  in  the  solar  camera,  bat 
h:ive  no  hope  ot  success,  beoause  of  flare.  I  conld  work  the  solar  here 
aleiost  every  day  in  the  fear  if  this  were  overoome.  A  railway 
company  here  have  been  trying  hard  to  get  me  to  take  16  x  W  plates 
for  them,  but  it  ia  of  no  use.  It  wnnlacoat  me  at  leaat  £100  to  buy 
the  nacessary  apparatus,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  my  time,  and  1  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  spare. 

I  am  sorry  yoa  abandon,  at  Srtt  aight,  the  idea  bX  coming  over  for  a 
aeaion ;  the  ooean  pawage  waa  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  whole  thing 
to  me,  and  I  expect  yoa  would  feet  aorry  to  part  with  the  ship  before 
you  landed.  Of  other  mattera  yon  are  the  beat  judge,  but  I  would  like 
to  camp  out  with  yoa  for  three  months  with  a  keg  of  "eleven  o,  p.  "aboard 
(Sootoh).  I  forget  what  I  wrote  to  you  Uat,  and  may  posaibly  go  over 
some  of  the  aame  ground,  but  wilt  tell  you  about  some  of  the  things  I 
have  bean  doing  to  faciUtate  the  production  of  views.  The  great  evil  ia 
to  get  Msiatanoe  ftt » (air  flgare,  and  one  of  the  atiffest  thinga  waa  the 
cutting  of  aterMC ;  m  I  Mttoworktomakeamaehiiit^uid,  aftaragood 


deal  of  thinking,  I  atmck  on  •  plan  to  atamp  them  out.     I  fii«t  made  ■ 

lot  of  masks  to  euit  the  average  diatance  between  the  whole  n^ativas  ; 
of  coorSB  it  does  not  suit  them  all  exactly,  but  aufficiantly  near  lor 
practical  purposes.  I  cut  the  pattern  for  them  in  brasa,  and  all  the  reat 
from  it,  fasten  thia  to  my  negative,  which  helpe  to  protect  it  from 
scratching  and  eavea  the  paper  alao,  aa,  so  long  aa  the  maak  U  covered, 
it  ia  ^  right — aavei  gold  aomewhat.  Now,  my  cntting-machme  la  » 
caat-ateel  die,  juat  the  aiae  my  elidee  are  wanted,  with  the  inside  comers 
rounded,  which  anawera  to  the  rounded  comer  ol  the  alide-mourit 
when  reveraed,  and  ensures  correct  mounting  without  marking.  Thia  die 
is  screwed  on  to  a  oaating  to  give  it  grip,  and  the  punchea  are  attaclmd 
to  another  coat-iron  piece  strongly  and  firmly  hinged.  _  Under  thia  piece, 
whichia  no  larger  than  is  required,  s~  *-"-""""■ 


■e  two  apringa  which  throw  up  tlie 


Snnch   whenev'or  you  take  your  foot  off  the  treadle,  which  anapa  i 
own.    The  machme  ia  not  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  but  1,  J»n 


out  with  it  a  grow  in  halfan-honr,  and  they  wiU  be  all  eiactly  alike. 
Moat  of  the  slides  1  am  sending  along  with  this  are  cut  with  il 
said,  it  does  not  ent  perfectly,  bnt  1  can  make  it  do  K 
a  different  principle,  t 


I  made  one  on 

^.  ^„.  |, j,„, tt*,  that  works  as  well  aa  I  would  wiab, 

them  also  with  round  comers  and  before  toning,  and  then  meant 
them  ont  of  the  water.  I  am  sorry  there  ii  no  way  of  doing  this  wub 
the  slides  without  miiing  them. 

I  wonld  take  a  long  journey  to  know  how  your  pnnta  were  produced. 
Their  tone  and  aurface  is  what  bother*  me.  I  can  now  easily  produta 
better  prints  than  are  produced  elsewhere  in  the  territory;  bnt  that  ia 
nothing.     Some  of  my  negatives  are  good,  and  oecoaionally   I  get  a 

Srint  from  them  to  pteaae  me,  bnt  very  seldom.  1  wish  jron  would  wnt« 
own  Bometime  the  partioulara  of  your  printing,  and  aend  them  to  me. 
ft  will  add  one  more  to  the  long  liat  of  obligations  I  am  under  to  you. 

If  you  would  come  a  aaasoo  to  these  mountains  you  wonld  fot^fet  all 
your  iilneis.  I  hjve  had  the  same  trouble  you  speak  ot  for  at  least 
aeven  years  in  the  old  country,  but  it  left  me  here  entirely ;  and 
although  I  am  some  fifty  pounda  lighter  now  than  when  I  left  Great 
Britain  I  have  lirat-rate  heidth,  and  ao  have  all  my  family.  Thia  makes 
me  pleaaed,  whatever  else  I  have  to  endnre.  Unr  baby,  now  aix  or 
aeveu  montha  old,  ia  as  healthy  as  a  baby  can  well  be;  tad  when  1 
think  how  often  the  grim  shadow  knocked  at  onr  door  in  Scotlonil 
I  hope  I  am  thankful. 

It  IS  getting  late,  but  I  am  halt  tempted  to  spin  you  a  yam  about  our 
jouruay  north  this  summer.  A  good  tnmbler  of  toddy  wonld  help 
matters  juat  now  ;  but  it  you  taatedJAmerioan  whisky  once  you  would 
never  forget  it.  Alcohol  mode  from  potatoes  or  Indian  com,  thinned 
down  considerably,  tobacco  juice  of  the  colour  of  deep  sherry,  and  yoa 
have  it.  Some  of  the  wits  here  oall  it  "  liquid  lightning,  warrautea  to 
liUatlZOO  yards."  So,  for  once,  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  me  learning 
to  "  tipple."     Bnt  to  my  tale. 

1  found  that  I  could  not  afford  to  wander  about  a  whole  summer  in 
search  of  viewa,  ao  I  joined  interest  with  a  cousin  of  my  own— a  pure 
Yankee,  with  aome  meana,  and  nothing  particular  to  do ;  "^  little 
money  keapa  a  man  bare  if  he  invest*  it  well."  He  joined  me  for  two 
yean,  and  put  abont  £200  into  the  business.  This  enabled  us  to  get  a 
good  outfit  and  start.  We  went  off  the  first  day  of  July,  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  Went  down  to  D^enner  (about  fifty  miles  from  here) 
to  get  (ome  things,  and  the  news  we  got  there  was  that  the  Utes  were 
on  the  "warpath,"  and  thia  waa  conUrmed  by  the  Indian  agent,  whom 
we  called  on.  Thia  was  rather  bad  news,  aa  the  disturbance  waa  aaid  to 
be  just  in  the  country  wo  wonted  to  explore.  However  we  started, 
trusting  to  the  fact  tnat  a  great  portion  of  our  journey  lay  throu^ 
a  country  too  much  settled  for  Indian  depredations,  nnleaa  the  whole 
tribe  were  riaing.  So  we  got  our  pock  together,  consisting  of  three 
daukaya,  one  mule,  and  two  capital  ponies  for  riding.  The  saddle  here 
is  vary  peculiar.  If  you  remember  Dord'a  Don  Quixolt  you  have  it ; 
it  ia  girthed  with  breaat-band  and  breech.bond  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
part  and  parcel  of  the  horse,  and  if  you  stick  to  it  you  are  all  right 

Our  outfit  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe ;  it  would  weigh  about  600 
pounda,  and  oontained  prcviaiona  for  two  montha,  with  eveiything  likely 


lariotting"  our  animate,  for  they  had  bean  running  wild  for  a  year, 
bnt  when  handled  they  became  quite  gentle ;  my  own  would  come  from 
anywhere  when  called,  and  I  never  struck  her  yet.  She  waa  juat  ths 
perfection  of  a  l>east  for  difficult  ground,  would  kick  end  bite  everythins 
that  came  near  her  except  a  mao.  and  was  a  beauty  into  the  bargain.  I 
have  her  yet,  and  will  not  part  with  her  nnlesa  some  one  stmls  her. 
But  I  am  getting  "horsey.  Well,  we  started  along  ths  foot-hilla. 
The  Rocky  Klonn tains  are  peculiar  in  rising  abruptly  from  the  plains. 
Hera  we  are  on  a  level  prairie,  and  a  mile  west  are  the  mountains, 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  high.  Along  ths  base,  running  north 
and  south,  are  the  foot-hills,  compoaad  of  sandatona,  limestone,  and 
gypsum,  and  forming  the  Grat  line  of  upheavaL  A  great  deal  of  coal 
IS  also  found  there;  and  at  every  few  milea  a  stream,  or  "oreek," 
aa  they  are  called  here,  issues  from  the  mountains.  Every  now 
and   then   you   come   on    a   herd  of  antelopes,   a   prairie-dog  towi^ 
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whi<di  ii  ftlso  tha  honu  of  tiia  rattlam&ka,  k  maii  owl,  or  the 
rabbit,  «J1  of  vhioh  app«»r  to  liv«  ia  barmoDf,  and  form  tbe  oaXy 
varietf  to  tbe  traveller  of  the  daurt.  My  doji  geti  lo  mad  at  theea 
onaturaa  lictiug  on  the  edgs  of  thair  holei  ao  provokiogly  near  that  he 
will  not  look  at  them,  but  tnnia  bia  head  the  other  waj. 

Our  firit  oizht  we  onmped  on  the  louth  boulder,  taming  oar  anini^l* 
out  to  graze,  faitaning  part  of  them.  !Nait  da;  I  got  aooie  negativea 
of  tiw  eotranoe  to  the  oailoa.  Next  day  we  atarted  north  j  but,  how 
to  orooa  thia  terribla  mountaia  streaai !  My  companioD,  who  ia  aome- 
what  foolhardy,  tried  it  in  one  place,  and  with  a  woiae  horae  would 
probably  have  gone  down  atream;  at  any  rate  be  would  not  do  it  again. 
Than  we  diacoTcred  a  aort  of  tramway  for  taliiog  large  timber  acrosa, 
ao  t  propoied  to  take  our  gooda  OTer  on  thia,  and  tow  our  aniinala  over 
with  ropea.  Thia  plan  aucoeeded;  bub  farewell  to  our  doukeyi  if  the 
ropea  had  broken.  Next  day  we  reached  Boulder  city,  at  the  entrance 
to  Middle  Boalder  caHon,  lo  we  camped  there  on  the  side  of  the  river. 
Mezt  day  waa  Sunday,  and  having  aome  acquaintance*  there  we  Uy 
over,  and  ahot  turtle-doTea  to  make  our  dinner.  Here  I  find  that  I  caa 
ahoot  a  turtle-dove  with  my  revolver,  ao  oondude  that  I  can,  if 
naoaaaaTy,  hit  a  Yankee'*  hat.  In  the  oourae  of  the  day  three  fine 
■pacimana  of  yoaag  Americana,  from  aiitees  to  twenty,  made  up  to  oa 
and  iiuiated  on  aocompanying  na  among  the  mouoteana,  ordering  a  aplen- 
did  lon^ieoa  from  the  hotel  over  to  our  tent,  and,  ai  they  purpoaed  hav- 
iag  their  own  tent,  outfit,  borae*,  kc.,t<:.,  we  made  no  objection,  ai  they 


on  oar  yoong  t'ienda,  ai  they  will  appear  again,  poaaibly,  before  I 
done.  ([  hope  yoa  have  a  bottle  near  you  in  wading  through  all  thia.) 
Out  new  friend*  appeared  fluah  of  money,  well  edaoated,  with  no  end  of 
•porting  matariau— in  abort,  "Yoang  America  oat  for  a  holiday." 
After  taking  aome  neDativea  about  aanriae,  we  atarted  for  the  moon- 
taioa.  We  now  traveUed  due  weet,  through  a  dreary  black  gorge.  We 
eamped  at  the  tirat  place  we  aaw  any  chance  of  getting  a  picture  or  two, 
and  found  it  a  very  hard  job.  The  difBonltiea  are  due  to  the  very  clear 
Bunlight,  there  bmng  no  damp  atmoaphere  to  difTuae  the  light,  and 
•hadowB  aa  blaok  and  criap  ••  poaaible.  I  amoked  a  pipe  often  while 
eapoeinj        '  '    '    "'     '         -    • "  •■-  i^"     .  .^..--   ..  ._ 

thing,  ai 


Mawaon'a  extra-quick  collodion  and   a  good  bath — everything  waa 
working  well  in  the  open  country. 

Well,  young  Amerioa  came  along  ;  but  I  mnat  not  forset  a  good  langh 
I  had  one  day.  While  oamping  near  tbe  falla,  with  higb  oliSa  on  every 
aide — ao  high  and  oloae  that  no  lena  made  would  photograph  them,  oou- 
aequently  we  had  aome  diffionlty  in  getting  graaa  for  our  »"'"■»!» — I 
went  np  among  aome  rocka,  and  with  my  knife  in  a  few  minatea  cnt  aa 
puich  long  graaa  aa  would  ke^  them  eating  for  half -a-day.  Well,  aa 
our  rtnimaU  were  quietly  feeding  under  the  trees,  yoong  Amarioa, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  fell  to  tormenting  one  of  the  donkeys,  which 
had  a  prime  faculty  for  a  kind  of  pitch' and-toas  "  bucking,"  aa  it  i« 
termed  here.  So  often  wearying  himaelf,  pulling  ita  eara,  tail,  &c.,  he 
at  laat  got  on  ita  baok,  with  bia  face  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  in  hia 
hand.  T'be  donkey  then  commenced  operationa,  and,  ia  the  preaenoa  of 
a  amall  crowd  of  pleaanre-huntera  camped  at  our  side,  pitched 
yonng  America  in  the  air  at  leaat  twenty  timea,  fear  and  ahame  alter- 
nating in  hia  pale  countenanM,  while  we  laughed  antil  our  aidea  were 


r  of  that 


A  FEW  MORE  REMARKS  ABOUT  PRINTING.* 

WASHINO  THB  FRIlfTS. 

Next,  in  order,  oome*  tbe  waahing  of  the  priiit^  althongh  in  many 
galleriea  the  acidifyins  of  them  ia  done  firat. 

It  ia  a  qneation  wheAer  it  is  beet  to  place  the  priota  first  in  the  acid 
water  or  not,  and  there  are  many  phob^iraphen  who  beliere  in  waahing 
them  firat;  and  than,  again,  there  are  many  who  believe  to  the  contrary. 
It  ia  not  in  my  mind  a  matter  of  so  muob  importance,  but  for  several 
reaaott*  I  am  moat  in  favour  of  washing  them  lirat ;  and  ao  I  will  com- 
menoe  with  tbe  waahing,  uul  then  the  acidifying  of  them  will  be 
treated  of. 

It  waa  (apposed  by  many  photographer*,  two  or  thee  yeara  ago,  that 
the  washing  of  the  prints  waa  a  matter  of  considerable  time,  and 
oonaeqaentl^  they  would  let  their  priota  waab  half-on-hour  in  rnnning 
water,  moving  them  occasionally  with  the  hands. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  the  photographic  printera  have 
found  out  that  lach  long  wsabing  is  not  only  nnneceiaary  but  iniurioue 
to  the  prints ;  and  at  the  pi  eaent  day,  in  many  of  our  fint-daaa  galleriee, 
thia  preliminary  washing  is  done  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  way  we  should  advise  oar  brother  printer  to  wash  hia  prints  is  aa 
follows: — Take  a  half-sheet  dish,  although  any  other,  if  large  enouab, 
vould  do  aa  well,  and  ponr  into  it  lukewarm  water  until  the  dwh 


folL  Now  place  the  prints  in,  by  letting  a  few 
drop  out  of  your  left  band  at  a  time  into  tbe  dish,  while,  with  yonr 
right,  yon  gently  and  quickly  puah  them  under  the  water,  until  yoa  Lave 
placed  the  whole  batch  of  printa  iu  tbe  bath.  Again  do  this  as  quickly 
'a  possible. 

1  have  recommended  to  let  a  few  (thr«e  or  foor)  drop  from  the  hand 
it  a  time  in  the  water,  beoauao  beginners  are  apt  to  get  acme  of  tbe 
irints  wet  (and  let  them  stay  in  the  hand  for  some  time  in  that  condition 
■efore  they  are  placed  in  the  water),  if  they  were  to  take  them  from  the 
left  hand  with  the  ri^ht  one.  and  then  place  them  iu  the  water,  aa  they 
misht  want.     By  being  very  careful,  however,  they  can  do  it. 


The  objection  to  getting  the  printa  partly  wet,  and  then  rpmaining  in 

"--t  state,  even  torafewseoonda  (say  eight  or  ten  seconds),  before  Aey 

wholly  submerged  in  the  water),  ia,  that  wbere  the  water  haa  touched 


them  they  will  turn  red  ;  and  if  they  are  thus  partly  wet  by  the  water, 
then,  after  you  have  placed  them  in  the  dish,  they  will  show  apota 
redder  than  the  other  parts  of  the  printa,  which  will  (ometinua  be  very 
troableaome  in  the  succeeding  operation*. 

After  the  whole  batch  of  printa  that  are  to  be  toned  are  plaoed  in  thia 
bath  of  warm  water,  move  tliem  about  briakly  for  about  hve  mlnutea, 
and  then  gently  pour  the  water  off  into  a  barrel,  leaving  the  prints  to 
Uy  fiat  an  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Then  rinse  them  with  a  little  more 
water,  and  pour  this  also  into  the  barreL 

These  first  two  waters  we  aave,  and  throw  down  the  silver  in  them 
by  apriukling  a  little  common  salt  in  tbe  contents  of  tlie  barrel,  upon 
the  addition  of  which  the  gilver  in  the  solntion  will  be  depoaited  on  the 
bottom  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver.  Upon  adding  aalt  to  the 
solution  it  will  turn  milky;  whereas,  before  it  was  added  the  aolutiuu 
was  of  a  cold,  alaby  colour.  When  this  chloride  of  silver  ia  thoroughly 
deposited  then  draw  off  the  clear  water  by  either  a  ayphon  or  a  faucet, 
-'the  taste  of  the  printer. 


ben,  ,. 

can  be  drawn  oil  without  any  further  delay. 

When  yoa  have  rinsed  the  printa  waah  in  one  or  two  other  changes  of 
water,  which  yon  need  not  save,  and  then  they  are  rrady  to  be  plaoed  in 
the  acidalated  water,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

When  the  prints  are  in  the  first  change  of  water  the  washing  is  done 
quickly  by  peroiitting  them  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  then  gently 
pushing  them  down  again  to  the  bottom.  The  print*  ore  washed  more 
thDrnughly  and  quickly  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  The  time  required 
tu  do  tba  above  washing,  after  the  whole  batch  of  prints  are  placed  in 
the  hath,  ia  only  from  hve  to  ten  minatea. 

ACIDIFYINO   THE   FEINTS. 
Now,  ainoe  the  prints  are  sufficiently  washed,  they  are  ready  to  be 

placed  into  the  acid  water ;  bat,  before  we  do  so,  we  will  panae  and 
consider  for  a  few  minutes  the  object  of  doing  thia. 

It  haa  been  sappoaed  by  many  printera — and  in  fact  that  ia  the 

Kieral  opinion  at  ue  present  day— tiiat  the  printa  are  plaoed  in  Uiis 
th  of  sUghtly-aoid  water  for  the  aimple  purpose  of  making  thMn  red, 
ao  that  they  will  be  able  to  watch  the  toning,  and  alao  to  tone  them 
better.  Now  this  ia  partly  so,  but  it  ia  by  no  means  the  prindpal  object 
of  placing  them  in  the  bath,  as  we  will  presently  endeavour  to  ahow. 

If  our  only  object  in  Discing  the  printa  in  this  bath  wa*  to  make  them 
simply  red,  why  should  we  not,  aa  wa*  formerly  done,  place  them  in  A 
bath  of  salt  water,  and  thus  redden  Uiem,  as  it  will  do  the  work  aa 
quickly,  if  not  quicker,  than  the  aoetlc  acid  doet,  besides  being  very 
much  chM^wrT 

The  answer  from  aome  of  tbeae  printers  may  be  that  they  cannot 
obtain  auch  nioe  tones  as  they  could  if  the  printa  were  "red  ap"  with 
acetio  aoid;  and,  if  that  ia  ao,  ia  it  not  evident  that  there  ia  somathing 
in  Uie  action  of  the  acetic  acid  on  the  printa  that  renders  them  better 
for  the  toning  operation  than  the  action  of  the  salt  on  them  doea? 

The  action  of  the  salt  water  on  the  prints  converts  the  remaining 
silver  left  in  the  print*  after  washing  into  the  pure  chloride  of  silver ; 
whereas,  before,  part  of  tbe  silver  on  the  aurfaoe  of  the  printa  waa  the 
chloride,  albnminate,  and  the  nitrate,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mjud 
"that  the  aalt  in  the  paper,  when  it  ia  floated  upon  the  positive  bath, 
takes  up  the  silver  it  needs,  and  forma  chloride  of  silver,"  which  ia  more 
■euaitive  to  the  light  than  the  nitrate,  "and  the  albumen  of  the  paper 
takea  np  some,  and  forma  the  albuminate  of  silver;"  and,  besides  thia, 
"there  is  aome  more  absorbed  merely  mechanically,  which  is  properly 
the  nitrate."  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  the  fact  we  .have  just 
explained  upon  reading,  ■  couple  of  yeara  or  so  ago,  the  action  of  the 
positive  batli  on  the  albumen  paper,  when  fioated  upon  it,  in  Dr.  Vogel'* 
Handbook  of  Photography.  Thus  you  see  that  all  of  tbe  silver  that 
was  on  the  surface  in  different  forma  ia  now  reduced  to  the  same  form, 
viz.,  pore  chloride  of  ailver. 

Now  if  yoa  were  to  place  the  printa  in  a  very,  dilated  bath  of  acetio 
acid  inatead  of  aalt,  then  the  remaining  silver  iu  thorn  will  be  perfectly 


I  ailver,  and  that  is  why  1  have  iwomme&ded  the  prints  to  remain 
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in  Uifl  add  watar  tan  minntea  for  tiie  M)id  to  do  it*  work  well,  ttud  tha^ 
is  also  the  reaaon  why  (i[  the  printi  atick  togethar  far  an;  length  o' 
time),  evtinif  they  hare  once  been  wet  all  over  with  the  acid  vnter,  the 
prints  at  thoie  parti  where  they  had  laid  cloaa  together  will  not  be 
pro^rly  canvetted  into  the  acetate  of  silver,  and  will  not  tone  well, 
although  they  may  not  have  changed  caloar  any,  i.e,,  thoae  parte  of  the 
priata  which  may  be  stuck  together  will  be  full  ai  red  oa  the  rest  of  the 

ErJDta,  and  thus  to  a  carelesa  eye  may  be  all  right,  but  in  the  toning  of 
bem,  the  printer  wilt  perhapa  wonder  what  mokea  aome  of  them  tone 
«o  mnch  better  than  otbara,  although  in  the  distribution  of  colour  on 
the  surface  they  seem  to  be  all  alike. 

The  acetate  of  aitvar  i>  worked  upon  better  by  the  toning  solution 
than  either  the  chloride  of  silver  or  the  mixture  that  composed  the  silver 
on  the  prints  before  they  were  placed  in  the  acid  or  salt  water  (being 
chloride,  albuminate,  and  nitrate).  The  proof  oF  the  above  con  be 
observed  by  the  toner  aa  ha  tooet  the  prints  that  have  been  "red  up" 
in  either  the  salt  or  acid  water ;  and  then  again  us  he  tones  those  which 
have  not  been  "red  np"  at  all,  but  simply  washed, 

1  do  not  mean  to  give  the  young  beginner  the  impression,  however, 
that  print!  that  have  been  placed  in  the  salt  water,  in  lieu  of  the  acid 
water,  will  tone  badly  in  the  toning  baths;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they 
will  tone  very  fairly,  as  the  good  ^d-faahioned  tone  (good  if  it  is  old) 
wilt  sho<r,  hut  i  do  mean  to  Bay  that  better  tones  can  be  obtained  with 
the  use  of  the  acid  water,  provided  the  cnnditiona  are  alike.  Aa 
excellent  toner  may  take  prints  that  have  beau  placed  in  salt  water  and 
obtain  better  results  than  an  indifferent  toner  would  with  prints  that 
Lave  been  placed  in  acid  water. 

The  quantity  of  the  acetic  acid  required  is  jnet  ■ufGcient  to  property 
convert  the  remaining  silver  in  the  prints  into  aoetate  of  silver,  as  haa 
been  said  before,  and  no  more.  I  nse  generally  about  an  ounce  of  the 
acid  to  the  gallon  of  lukewarm  Water.  I  use  lukewarm  water  because 
it  will  more  quickly  do  the  work  required  than  cold  water. 

In  Germany  and  Bnghuid  glacial  acetic  acid  is  naed,  but  when  that  ia 
used  only  the  slightest  quantity  ia  required,  aa  it  ia  very  muoh  stronger 
than  the  acetic  acid  No.  8.  Thii  acid  (glacial  acetic)  is  not  used  at  ali, 
I  think,  in  this  country,  and  when  the  acetic  No.  8  con  be  obtained  it 
bad  better  be  need,  ai  the  gtaoial  ia  very  expensive,  more  so  than  it  i« 
proportionally  stronger. 

When  you  commence  to  make  your  acid  bath,  plaoe  the  lukewarm 
water  first  in  the  dish  you  are  going  to  nse,  and,  after  measuring  out  the 
quantity  of  the-acid  in  a  small  vial,  pour  it  into  the  water  at  different 
placei,  and  then,  with  your  hand,  atir  the  water  well  for  about  one 
minute,  so  as  to  get  the  acid  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water.  Now 
place  the  printa  into  this  bath  as  quickly  aa  possible,  in  tbi 


u  quickly  ai 
When  you 


y  aa  possible. 
t^hen  you  have  placed  every  print  iu  the  acid  water,  then  keep  them 
in  constant  motion  for  ten  minutes,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned  (vil. , 
that  the  silver  in  the  paper  will  be  equally  converted  into  the  acetate  of 
■ilver).  Then  oour  off  the  acid  water  and  save  it  (for  this  acid  water 
has  released  still  more  silver  from  the  prints),  and  then  waah  the  prints 
in  three  or  four  more  changes  of  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  bad  smell 
of  acetic  acid  from  them.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  print*  he 
waabed  well  after  acidifying,  because,  if  the  auperfluoua  acid  water  be 
not  well  washed  from  them,  false,  deceiving  tones  will  be  obtained  in 
the  toning  bath,  which  will  in  a  great  measarebe  destroyed  in  the  further 
operations  with  the  prints.  The  tone  will  be  a  saperScial  and  uneven 
one.  The  prints  are  finally  sufficiently  washed  for  the  toning  operationa, 
whan,  a pon  smelling  them,  them  is  only  a  very  sli^t  vapour  of  the 
acetic  acid  given  forui. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

The  Dull  Season.— Amrricanb  ib  Oekhant.— HarorcHERS  and 

Betodchiso. — Obernettbs's  Method  or  Makmo  Tranufarekt 

PoamvEs. — Venus  Expedition. — PHoroaRAPHic  Researches  with 

We  ore  now  in  the  midst  of  the  dull  season.  In  spite  of  the  cold 
summer  and  incessant  rainy  weather  the  metropolis  gradually  gets 
empty.  The  can-get-aways  go  to  the  waterins-ploces  or  to  the  moun- 
tains; and  fp-adualiy  our  g^eries  assume  a  deserted  look;  only  now 
and  then  a  ttmid  stnmger  pots  in  an  appearance  with  the  red  Boedecker 
or  the  brown  Murray  in  hia  hand.  Amonpt  our  visitors  are  many 
Yankees,  who  aek  for  a  ferrotype  or  even  a  porcelain  picture,  neither  of 
which  are  made  here.  Whilst  writing  a  caravan  of  forty  ladies  ia  stay- 
ing in  Berlin,  and  all  of  them  have  been  immortalised  in  the  shape  of 
Berlin  cards. 

"  Do  you  consider  the  Berlin  pictures  superior  to  the  American  ones!" 
I  asked  a  young  American  lady  who  had  her  picture  taken.    "  Oh,  no," 

''" red,  "I  consider  the  American  ones  better,  and  only  get  a 

~~  ~o  aa  to  show  my  countrymen  how  far  we  are  ahead  in 
Suchpatriotiem  is  very  ocoeptnble.     I  have  always  met 


picture  here  s 


inquired  another  lady. 


"Yea,  madam,  very 
PhttadOphta  Pluteiraflitr. 


LS  my  reply.     "Ia 


heaot  the  fint  photographer  in  tlwworid?"  eiclainwd  the  l«dj,  "Ko, 
that  ia  Mr.  Soholten,  of  St.  Louis,"  replied  her  friend,  %  resident  of  at, 
Louis.  Yon  see  that  the  American  photographen  are  very  well  defended 
here ;  and  I  would  propose  that,  at  a  future  international  exhibition 
(1885,  iu  Berlin  ? !  ?),  America  should  seed  female  jurora  only — young 
and  handsome  preferable. 

A  Ithough  business  is  very  dull  onr  Society  haa  not  been  idla ;  the 
summer  meetings  were  even  better  attended  than  the  winter  ones,  and 
recently  a  vary  animated  discussion  was  devoted  to  n^ative  retouching, 
but  this  time  the  discussion  did  not  turn  on  techni^  matters  but  on 
the  retoucher  himself.  The  caoae  was  the  fate  of  several  retouohere, 
who,  relying  on  their  art,  had  opened  galleries  for  themselves,  and,  ia 
spite  of  their  skill  as  retouchers,  had  failed  of  euccesa,  because  their 
manner  did  not  please  the  public,  or  they  did  not  possess  the  abihty  to 
pose  and  light  a  peraon  rapidly  and  properly,  or  beoaoso  they  laied 
business  ability.  Thesa  facts  have  demonstrated  that  to  carry  on  a 
photographic  business  more  ir  necessary  than  merely  technical  skill. 
Un  the  other  hand  it  was  maintained  that  the  proprietors  of  mniiy 
galleries  are  good  business  men,  and  know  how  to  make  money,  but  do 
not  possess  auy  knowledge  of  art,  and  expect  of  their  retonobers  im- 
poaei  bill  ties.  It  is  certain  that  photographio  negative  T«touchina  does 
not  exercise  a  benelicial  inflnenoe  on  the  photographer.  Fritz  Luck- 
bordt,  in  Vienna,  states  that  he  had  a  first-elus  artist  a*  retoucher 
who,  in  the  beginning,  nude  excellent  work,  Init  af  t«rwarda  displayed 
a  tendency  to  make  everything  smooth,  and  even  to  remove  the 
characteristic  lines.  Thia  is  not  brought  abont  by  want  o(  taste  or 
knowledge  of  art,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  become*  dulled  by 
uae,  and  the  opinion  is  general  that  no  one  can  stand  it  longer  than  ten 
year*.  Herr  PrUmm  employs  hia  retouchers  for  half  a  day  on  the 
negative  and  the  other  half  on  the  positive,  and  states  this  change 
enables  bis  workers  to  last  mnch  longer.  Lately  a  reaction  against 
excessive  retouching  ho*  set  in.  A  number  of  photograph*  from  1862 
were  exhibited,  at  which  time  retonching  wa*  unknown,  and  the  opinion 
wa*  generally  expressed  that,  artiatJcaUy  and  in  point  of  reproducing 
the  characteristic  features,  they  were  fully  equal  to  the  productions  of 
the  present  day.  Hetoui^ing  ia  now  curtailed  by  many,  and  I  have 
particularly  to  mention  an  artist  by  the  name  of  Tecbnor  who  makea 
excellent  portraits,  which  h«  retonohe*  oniy  viUi  a  few  iMd-peocil 

Vi'a  have  learned  also  that  oo  utilimal  light  effects  ar«  neoeiaary  in 
order  to  produce  a  aharacteriatio  portrait.  Side-light  piotu«s.  Bleu- 
brondts,  and  other  trick*  have  long  haen  laid  aiide. 

Another  important  ehsptar  which  ia  disonaaed  a  good  deal  ia  the  re- 
production of  negatives.  The  labours  of  Oberuetter  in  this  branch 
cannot  be  over-eatimated.  Of  conrse  not  everybody  will  obtain  good 
reaulta  with  hia  prooess,  but  the  matter  ia  of  inch  great  importanoa 
that  no  one  ahonld  give  it  np  if  the  firat  attempt*  are  nnanooeaafal,  aa 
perfection  can  only  be  acquired  by  practio*. 

Obsmetter  has  recentlypubUsheaaproaBsaaf  making  a  poutivefrun 
a  negative  by  means  of  Uie  dust  process.  Thia  prooea*  ia  not  aa  impw* 
tant  as  the  other.  The  making  of  nwative*  fmn  a  pcsitive  mty  alio 
be  made  with  httle  tronble  by  the  oolladion  piocee* ;  M*ida*,  tba  time 
of  making  positive*  by  thia  process  is,  aoeorduig  to  Obemettar'*  state- 
ment,  longer.  Tha  method  itself  is  not  new,  and  was  originated  by 
Poitevin.  The  latter  took  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  and  tartaric 
acid,  coated  with  it  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  and  when  dry  eipoaed 
it  to  light.  The  light  reduces  the  sesqaichloride  to  a  cidoride;  the 
latter  when  eipoaed  to  the  air  attracts  moisture,  and  pigment  powder 
dusted  over  it  adheres  to  the  eame. 

Obemetter  recommend*  for  this  prooea  the  foUowing  mixture; — 

Citrate  of  the  oxide  of  iron 10  grammes. 

Citric  aoid ....'. &        „ 

Sesquichloride  of  iron,  concentrated  solution...     2        ,, 
Water IM        ,, 

The  citrate  of  iron  is  finely  pnlverised,  placed  with  the  other 
ingredients  in  a  flask,  heated  to  Wliug,  and  left  to  stand  until  the 
citrate  of  iron  haa  dissolved ;  when  cold  the  solution  is  filtered.  The 
plates  which  are  prepared  witli  thia  solutiotf  are  alightly  warmed, 
coated,  and  dried  in  a  dijins  oven.  In  from  five  to  Ha  minute*  the 
jdata  ia  dry,  placed  while  stiO  warm  in  the  printing.fnune  on  the  na- 
tive, and  exposed  in  the  sun  for  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  in  the 
shade  for  one  hour.  After  exposure  breathe  upon  the  plate,  when  a 
feeble  imase  will  appear.  By  means  of  a  brush  planbago  or  red  oxide 
of  iron  is  dusted  over  the  plate.  Ot>emetter  states  that  it  is  easier  to 
dust  such  a  plate  than  one  prepared  with  chromate  of  potash.  When 
the  plat«  has  been  dusted  it  is  coated  with  plain  collodion,  placed  in 
water  for  four  minnt«s,  when  the  film  is  removed  and  tionsferred  to 
another  surface.  If  the  picture  is  to  remain  on  the  original  snrisoe  a 
threefold  diluted  solution  of  iron  is  n*ed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plate,  and  the  plate  is  coated  with  castor  oil  collodion  and  left  to  dry. 
The  picture  can  be  varnished. 

Tha  aTpeditions  for  the  observationof  the  transit  of  Venus  are  storting. 
On  the  22nd  one  of  onr  parties  started  in  the  man-of-war  "Eliiabeth^' 
for  Kerguelen  Island,  and  will  meet  on  this  uninhabited  group  of  islands 
the  English  expedition  asd  your  oonntryinen,  and  lead  for  at  least  eight 
week*  a  sciontiflo  Bobinion  Cnifoe  life.  '^'  ■-    ^V^■  ^ 
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la  two  «e«kt  the  leeond  expeditien  itarU  tor  Anokltnd  laluid,  eoath 
of  New  Ze»l*iul.  Thii  one  Krem,  of  Dreadin,  sccompuiieB  with  bii 
•on  u  photogr«[)her;  aad  faar  waeks  !&ter  the  expedition  for  Chiiia 
depArti,  with  which  I  intended  to  tail,  bnt  unfortunately  my  ohligatlona 
ber<e  tnkke  it  impoMible  for  ma  to  be  kbeent  wven  &nd  a-h&lf  months.  I 
regret  that  I  iholl  oat  be  able  to  give  to  yoar  readers  phatagnphia 
raporta  of  India  and  Chint,  hat  hope  to  tind  bare  sufficient  material. 

My  credulity  i«  aomewhab  ahaken  when  I  read  that  not  only  your 
bonoored  towuBman,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  but  alao  my  honoured  oulleague, 
Dr.  Honckhoven,  enters  the  field  against  my  diacovery  of  the  action  of 
yellow  and  red  rays  on  bromide  of  silver.  He  has  repeated  my  eiperi- 
ments,  not  with  coloured  glasses,  but  with  the  trae,  real,  geuaine 
speotrum,  and  has  not  obtained  my  results;  yes,  and  he  asserts  that  in 
the  Eoole  Normal  ih  Paris,  and  in  Bunsen's  celebrated  laboratory  in 
Heidelberg,  my  experiments  have  been  repeated  withont  sncoess.  An 
ftaouymons  writer  in  The  Britibb  Jockhal  or  Photoobafby  speaks 
to  the  world  in  the  following  manner;—"  Messrs.  Carey  Lea,  Spiller,  and 
others  have  given  the  final  coup  de  grace  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Vogel, 
(Uid  his  Que  theory  oE  a  prolongation  of  the  action  of  the  more  refrangible 
raye  of  the  spectram  most  hanoeforth  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
photographic  abortions." 

First  eiecnted  and  next  banished  (relegated),  fortunately  I  have 
■nffered  both  proceedings  from  the  distance  withont  any  inconvenience 
or  damage,  and  have  even,  as  an  executed  exile,  the  impudence  to  con- 
tiane  my  experiments.  If  I  bad  only  tried  two  or  three  plates  with  the 
■pectmm  a  doubt  might  be  possible;  but  when  two  to  three  hundred 
•xperimonts  have  be^  made  with  absolutely  the  same  reaulta  there 
moat  be  something  more  in  it  than  a  photographic  abortion. 

Photographic  spectral  experiments  are  rather  difficult  to  make.  They 
OMiaot  M  repeat^  with  coloured  glasses,  for  these  colours  are  impnra, 
and  experiments  with  impure  colours  belong  to  the  same  category  as  a 
chemist  who  wants  to  make  a  cbemical  analysis  with  impure  obemicals. 
The  objeotion  that  the  spectral  colours  are  not  always  pnre  either  is  not 
walid,  tor  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  "pure"  reagenta  of  the  chemist. 

Dr.  Monckboven  has  experimented  with  pure  spectral  colonrs,  and  did 
not  obtain  my  results.  TheeiplanationiseBSilyfound.  Dr.  Mnnckhoven's 
spectroscope  had  a  sltt  seven  and  a-half  times  smaller  tban  the  sLt  of 
my  instrument ;  hence  seven  and  a-balf  times  leai  light  entered  hii 
instmment  than  mine.  Further :  he  elongated  bis  spectroscope  to  forty 
(Mntimetres — that  is,  he  made  it  seven  times  longer  than  mine,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  bis  instroment  was  fifty  times  more  feeble  ,in 
light  than  mine.  Now,  with  ray  instrument  of  great  intensity  of  light 
I  nadlto  expose  for  three  minutes  in  order  to  obtain  an  impression  in 
yellow.  Dr.  Monckboven  would  have  obtained  the  same  resiut  if  he  had 
exposed  for  3  x  50  minates,  or  one  biindred  and  fifty  minutes.  Instead 
of  that  be  states  that  he  exposed  for  two  minutes  only. 

Dr.  Monckboven  is  in  the  position  of  a  photographer  who  wants  to  try 
>  very  sensitive  instantaneous  oollodion,  and  employs  for  the  purpose  a 
■lew-working  landscape  lens  of  feeble  light. 

I  bave  to  mention  still  another  mistake.  Dr.  Honckhoven  probably 
oolonred  his  plates  too  huhly.  An  intense  colour  is  not  benelioial  but 
objectionable.  Sach  particle  of  bromide  of  silver  is  sarrounded  by  an 
envelope  of  coloured  collodion.  If  the  colonr  is  too  intense  the  light  is 
weakened  too  much  by  being  absorbed  by  the  envelope,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  act  with  sufficient  energy  on  the  bromide  of  silver.  A  weak 
colonring,  which  can  only  be  established  by  experiment,  is  the  only 
way  to  sucoBSB.  H.  VooB^  PI1.D. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  msetings  of  this  Society  were  resnmed  on  Thortday,  the  10th 


Mr.  John  Brisr, ,  Jun. ,  exhibited  a'  series  of  excellent  printt,  chiefly 
from  wet  collodion  nc«atives.  Alltbeskieewere  printed  from  beer  and 
albumen  negative*.     Mr.  Brier  had  not  found  that  prooeaa  veryreliabla. 

Mr.  Atherton  exhibited  a  ouinber  of  views  taken  by  Mr.  Kershaw, 
of  Buxton,  ahowing  the  capabilities  of  Boss's  symmetrical  lens.  All 
the  negatives  had  been  taken  on  wet  collodion,  ioA  some  of  them,  Mr. 
Kershaw  said,  had  been  kept  three  and  a-qnarter  hours  before  develop- 
ing  by  simply  wrapping  the  slide  in  a  damp  oloth. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjonmed. 


C0rrtsp0ut)£nre. 


M.  VIDAL'S  POLYCHROMIC  PROCESS. 

To  the  EoiTOits. 
Grhtlbman, — In  M.  Vid'al's  letter,  which  appeared  i: 
week's  number,   he  states  that  neither,  Paris  nor  £ngl) 
appreciated  the  praotical  value  of  bis  process. 

*  Tbe  "  PeripMetlo  PhoWfiaphtr, " 


i/T   '' 


How  far  this  may  apply  to  Paris  I  cannot  say,  bnt  as  regards  EngUnd 
the  absence  of  specimens  must  relieve  ns  from  tliat  teproai^.  WiSithe 
exception  of  two  or  three  very  small  specimens  seut  to  yon  by  Mr. 
Sutton,  I  queetian  if  any  othere  have  been  seen  in  this  country.  At  all 
events,  no  public  display  of  them  has  brought  M.  Vidal's  resalts  before 
the  eyes  of  English  photograpben.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  one  photographer 
in  a  hundred  has  any  distinct  idea  of  what  they  are.  Mr.  Sutton,  it  is 
true,  with  hia  usual  enthnsiasm  for  anything  new,  has  for  some  time 
past  frequently  alluded  to  them  in  the  highest  terms  of  oommendatioa, 
and  through  your  courteey  I  have  had  the  opportunity  d  inspecting  the 
few  specimens  he  has  sent  you. 

However  much  I  may  admire  M.  Vidal's  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and 

leal  in  this  matter — and  they  are  worthy  of  onr  highest  admiration I 

must  confess  the  results  sent  you  by  Mr.  Sntton  do  not  rouse  in  me  the 
same  amount  of  enthnsiasm  in  tbeir  behalf  which  they  do  in  him.  To 
prophesy  is  dangerous;  but  to  my  mind  the  spocimeus  sent  are  not  sugges- 
tive of  much  promise  for  the  future.  We  should,  however,  all  be  glad 
to  see  more  before  we  venture  on  a  definite  opinion ;  and  a  frame  of  good 
speoimens  would  form  an  object  of  deep  interest  at  tbe  next  photo- 
graphic exhibition.  It  ia  due  to  M.  Vida]  that  the  KngUsb  publio 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  passing  judgment  on  the  merits  of  his 
work— 1  am,  yonrs,  *0.,  P,  Lb  Nxtb  FosTXK, 

StplenJier  14,  1874 


SPIRIT   PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Editobs. 

OiNTLBUBN,— I  am  at  present  residing  in  a  wild  part  of  the  Highlands, 
where  the  human  face  is  a  rare  article;  and  the  only  spirits  to  be 
encountered  come  in  the  shape  of  "mountain  dew."  The  ghosts  of 
Ossian  seem  to  have  become  a  mere  tradition ;  and  I  have  natlwen  able 
to  find  even  one  performer  in  tbe  "second  sight"  line.  How  tbe  sons 
of  Fingal  have  degenerated  1 

In  such  circumstances  it  was  with  mat  delight  that  I  read,  in  your 
Journal,  tbe  letter  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Half  oonceming  a  photograph  of  his 
father's  spirit.  I  admit  that  if  the  statement  had  been  made  in  a 
witness-box  the  eounsel  would  bave  asked  him  some  tioklishquestions; 
but  the  statement  is  made  with  such  transparent  simplicity  that  it 
cannot  fail  in  bringing  conviction  to  every  candid  mind.  It  has  so 
wrought  on  me  that  I  am  determined  to  begin  experimenta  immediately 

Mr.  Hall's  statement  is  too  long  for  qnotation;  but,  in  effect,  it 
oonveys  that  he  was  sure  of  the  likeness  by  the  bead  being  bald,  with  a 
qvtut  haogine  down  the  back,  altbough  "the  face  wa*  so  obscure  that 
he  could  not  determine  tbe  likeness  by  the  features."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  the  filial  instinct  seizes  on  the  parental  gbeve.  I  wonder  3 
ib  would  have  been  sa  successfol  if  the  bald  head  had  been  eovered  with 
a  spiritual  wig.  Perhaps  some  debating  society  will  kindly  discuss  the 
matter  and  ftvonr  you  with  the  result.  As  my  chief  failing  is  an 
nnsatiable  ouriosiby,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  wishing  thst  some  one 
would  examine  the  photograph  with  a  powerful  lens,  to  see  if  tbe  spirit 
still  dresses  his  gveut  with  pomatum,  and  if  tbe  earthly  tape  which 
originally  bound  it  is  still  to  the  fore. 

A  notable  point  W>  remark  is  that  no  mfdlvm  was  present.  This  is  a 
great  advance,  and  leads  us  to  the  hope  that  soon  we  may  be  able,  with- 
out any  20-between,  to  summon  up  at  plesanre  tbe  spirits  of  antiquity. 
Happy  the  man  who  could  have  half-a-minute  with  Adam  I  He  would 
make  bis  fortmie  in  a  week.  No  doubt  there  wonid  be  a  diSoulty  in 
ettablishing  the  individoality;  for,  perhaps,  he  did  not  wear  even  a 

Unfortunately  I  sprained  my  ankle  yesterday,  having  stumbled 
in  an  attempt  to  prononnce  some  Qaelic  words;  but,  as  1  oan  have  the 
loan  of  a  blind  tltelly  from  a  blacksmith  who  lives  in  a  neighboaring 
clac/ian,  I  shall  proceed  tomorrow  to  a  photographer,  who  f  am  told 

resides  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  and  "  abittochf  that  is  to  aay,  I 

a  lame  man  on  a  blind  charger — shall  have  a  journey  forty  miles  at  least 
over  most  and  moor,  but,  feeling  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  I  shall 
proceed  with  a  sandwich,  flask,  and  pipe  in  my  pocket,  "  bating  no  jot 
of  heart  or  hope." 

As  it  seems  the  fashion  for  spirits  to  keep  their  featares  obscure,  I 
shall  send  yon  an  exact  account  of  the  cut  of^their  garments,  trimmings, 
fta,  which  I  am  well  able  to  do,  haviug  once  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  haberdasher;  that  is,  always,  if  they  have  the  decency  to  wear  any. 
I  sikall  also  send  a  note  of  the  same  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  bopiug 
that  it  may  go  far  to  settle  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  time  when  the 
kilt  was  introduced.  I  may  mention  Uiat  the  kilt  is  almost  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  I  have  only  seen  one  in  the  Highlands,  and  it  was  wora 
by  a  gentleman  who  misplaced  his  A'l.  A^  t  Uie  calves  were  the 
calves  of  John  Thomas,  though  the  dress  savoured  of  "  Tunoan,  Tonsld, 
and  Togald." — I  am,  yours,  £c.,  Scoiticub. 

Pius  0/  Queyhanhvlich,  Stpleniber  14,  1ST4. 

P.S. — I  am. determined  to  have  three  ghosts  up  at  anyrate.  I  greatly 
wish  one  of  them  would  appear  with  a  bagpipe.  It  would  be  very 
consolatory  for  tbe  lovers  of  music  to  know  that  SDch  an  instrument 
nwaits  them  in  the  spirit- world. — 3. 
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AMBWaaB  TO  COBRBBPONPaHIB. 

P.  J.— Tha  fltm  of  Bolton  and  Co.,  of  Halbocn,  Iiaa  laag  lino*  oMMd  to  eibt. 
Hakht.— Applf  %  littls  powdsTod  pumioa  ilone  wilb  wbioh  f*  miitd  ttke 

whUA 
iKQDian.— Bo  fir  u  we  know  nothing  but  plstoTM  vill  bo  admlllcd  to  the 

aihlbltlon. 
T.  B.  L. — The  iediment  miut  Bnt  of  ill  be  remoTtd  by  filtntion,  nod  the  oleir 

Uqoid  alone  need. 
B.  koRN.— We  have  not  laoetrad  any  offldal  Infonulion  legudlng;  the  oom- 

podtlon  of  "  tunioare." 
A  Waun  Ri&dek.— If  the  floanilent  matter  b«  Mmored  by  flltratian  the 

liquid  will  aot  alniait  u  well  a>  It  did  when  flnt  prapared. 
Ckkutofh  Asr. — We  are  awate  that  inch  aameiaa  u  that  deaoribed  have 

long  been  in  me.     IndBed,  their  prsTiou  eiietanoe  waa  leoogi^MiL 
Hbsiitiib. — Knmeconl  phy aiolite  beiieie  that  the  three  primary  ealann  are  not 

bine,  yellow,  wtd  ted,  aa  heretotbre  oommonly  imagined,  bnt  purple,  red,  and 


Ohm  L.— The  tnatni 

d(ithe«inr«. 

■11,  badtb 


Ii  oertalnir  i]iut«  aa  bad  a*  yon  deaoriba  It  to  ba.    Aa 


oanie*  are  to  be  hnnd  either  in  the  uae  ot  the  maleviala  wbieh 
give  too  mDoh  tnteniity,  or  in  imperfect  expoante  and  derelopment. 

W.  8.  A.— Yon  have  not  correctly  tmdentood  onr  meaning  if  yon  imagine  UmI 
we  hare  adTDoated  the  nia  of  one  len*  in  prelerenM  to  two.  The  pltb  of  our 
■rgnmsnt  waa  thia :— Una  a  pair  of  lenaaa  if  yon  have  th«n ;  bnt  u  yoa  only 
poHoaa  one  Ima  of  an*  deflnite  ftiona  that  lane  may  be  need  fbr  takta| 
ateieoMopiopietnraibybMingitnonnledapaiiaalidingfnnit.  FoT<ri)tBining 
inetantanaona  piotnrea  it  ia  obiriona  that  thl*  •nanganient  will  not  anawar  a^ 
better  than  wonld  the  original  atereoMoplo  ouneia  i^  Hr.  lAtimtr  CUit. 

EiciiTSD.— Q.  W.  Webatai,  F.C.8. ;  W.  U.    In  ow  neit 


Cabsdh  ExHniHatr»LUT,— Abont  twenty  gralna  of  bfohromatfl  of  potaah 
ia  aaid  to  daalny  hnnuu  lib.  We  do  not,  howeTV,  ipeah  from  experioiae, 
not  haTig^  liied  the  eiperiment, 

Maw  pBOTOORArusa.— 1.  A  portrait  oombination  will  anawer  for  taking 
gronpa,  bnt  yon  mast  employ  a  atop  with  it.— S.  Tha  Manual  of  Siirtr 
lYintHif  by  "  Aliqaia."  price  one  ahilung,  will  anawer  yoor  porpoae. 

W.  H.  Wood. — Several  artielea  on  the  preparation  of  oollodio-brDmidsniqaiTlng 
ndthar  waahing  nor  pieaervatiTa  bsTe  appaared  in  tbli  JonmaL  By  fol- 
lowing the  direotiooa  given  inooaaa  wUt  be  oattain.  The  -""""*  method  uf 
development  moat  be  stuployed. 

Q.  WlLLUKI.-rUpon  teatiDg  the  water  with  permanganate  ofpotaah  we  fonnd 
it  contained  a  very  large  prapintioD  of  orgaaio  matter.  We  cannot  under- 
take  to  make  a  mlnate  analyai*.  Thl*  yon  muat  do  youraelf  or  aBcore 
the  aervioee  of  a  prafeiaional  uialyft. 

Qeo.  Hat. — In  eetimating  (approximately)  the  focna  of  the  nngla  landioape 
leu,  focne  upon  a  distant  object  and  then  maaanre  from  Iha  oonvei  or  poa- 
terior  anrfaoe  to  the  ground  ^aaa.  The  tbcne  of  the  two  other  lenaaa  may  be 
meaenred  trom  a  point  about  half  way  between  the  two  lanaea. 

BaBsiBONiBNBiB.— Try  the  following  method  fbr  •weetening  or  partially 
pDritying  yoar  methylated  alcohol  ;'■  Arrange  an  apparaCui  aa  for  the 
continuoui  distillalian  of  ether  and  then  diatil  the  alcohol,  having  previouily 
added  to  it  tnlphnric  aoid  in  nthsr  laaa  proportion  than  that  required  fur 
perfect  etberiBoation. 

W.  Wabd.— The  ink  naed  in  the  printing  of  WoodbnrvtnMa  Ii  gelaline 
oolonred  with  any  tnitable  pigment.  It  ia  ponred  in  a  fluid  elate  upon  the 
monld,  after  which  the  paper  ia  aaperlmpaaed  and  bulked  by  a  flat  plate  of 
glaaa.  Freaanra  Ii  then  applied,  by  whkh  all  the  anperfinoiia  Ink  ia  aqueeEid 
oat  aronnd  the  margin. 

Stiluuh'b  A«*raD»'s  pBoiooaArnio  Quidb  Book-— In  reply  to  aome 
qoeriaa  bftving  lefeienoa  to  the  pnblioation  of  thia  excellent  treatise  on  photo- 
gra^ilo  prooeaaca,  wa  c^aerve  that  it  ia  now  pnbliahed  by  Hr.  M.  P-  Tenoh,  at 
the  aama  addreaa  aa  that  of  the  former  pnbliahen,  Heaara.  C-  D.  Smith  and 
Co.,  IbS,  Fleet-atreet,  London. 

8.  B.  B.— The  objection  to  the  method  of  operating  ygn  propoae  liea  in  the 
fiuit  that,  if  the  paper  be  albumenieed  prevloai  to  lu  bMng  rendered  aaiuitive 
on  the  biehromata  lolntion,  the  albamen  will,  in  the  act  of  aeneitliing.  be 
dkaolved  from  off  Iho  anrfaoa.  The  remedy  for  thia  oonaiita  in  applying  to 
the  anrfkca  <jlplMM  paper  a  eolation  of  albomen  and  biohromata. 

BiT-  B.  B. — We  moat  dadine  ot&rlDg  any  opinion  whatever  upon  the  letter  of 
Hr.  8.  C.  Hall  pnbliahed  in  dot  laat  laane.  Aa  our  readcn  are  donbtleai 
aware,  we  devoted  a  oonalderable  portion  of  onr  lime,  two  yean  ago,  in  trying 
to  aaoartaln  whether  there  waa  any  troth  in  apirit  photography  or  not ;  bat 
the  raanlta  we  obtained,  after  a  trial  aitanding  over  leveral  weeki  and  nnder 
moat  tavonrabl*  dronmatanoee,  were  not  aach  aa  to  warrant  onr  aocepElDg 
apirit  photography  aa  one  of  the  tkcti  proved  to  onr  aaUaAictlon,  We  ahoald 
be  very  ohar;  Indeed  in  prononnolng  upon  what  ia  poaaibta  and  what  ia  im- 
poalibte ;  we  merely  atato  that,  ftom  the  reanlta  at  anah  inveadgatioaa  aa  we 
made,  apirit  photography  haa  not,  in  onr  handi,  proved  to  be  a  reality. 
I.  DAVia  (Hanchealer).— Wa  cannot  better  anawer  your  qnery  reepecting  the 
beat  paeta  with  which  to  monnt  tdiolograpba  ao  that  they  will  not  cocklr 
than  ^  giving  an  extract  or  two  f^m  the  warki  of 
lepalBtian ;— Hr.  Jthm  Hwhaa. 
-  -  ' "  "-'  ain  glne  i 


it  writeia  of  aoknowleilged 

„^ __ --„      .  ,  n  and  Praitiet  ef  Photo. 

fro^y,  ava— "  Hot  thin  ^ne  may  be  need  to  mount  them  on  oardboard , 
but  Btarah,  anah  aa  need  fbr  boaaehold  pnrpoaea,  and  abont  the  oune 


aiatanoy,  ia  equally  adapted.    It  ahonld  be  need  oold.    To  complete  them 
they  anonld  be  aent  to  the  hot  preaaera,  who  for  a  imall  oharge  will  glaze 

.,     ',_     ..i.__    _i,.t „^{;^,i,._v._a_.-.i..j .,      .-» 


Ifaem  by  rolling,  which  « 


a  htghly-flniahed  appearance."    And 


•■  Aliqnis"  (ilr.  WHaon),  in  hie  tceatbe  On  Silver  Printing,  aaya^-'Avaid 
any  kind  of  paata  or  clae  that  haa  add  in  "    ^••<-  •- ' >-  '■'--'- 


^ .  .  -    '  which  ii  known' 

nntler  or^narT  oondlilona,  to  develope  it.  Both  Boar  paste  and  etarch  are 
diitiaolly  anbieol  to  thia  defect,  and  if  nard  at  all  mnat  ba  nied  freeb. 
Probably  the  beet  thiufc  to  naa  ia  pnre  gelatine.  •  •  Moat  of  the  ready 
made  aobatancea  have  tlie  danger  attached  that  they  may  be  add ;  bat  ana 
or  two  are  not,  and  are  handy  for  amatsura  and  tor  mounting  in  acrap-booka 
wiui.  Among  anch,  a  aubatance  called  '  parliiur  paate'  ie  one  of  Ibe  bear. 
India-rubber  preparationa  ahould  never  be  used  for  MirapboiTk  work.  The 
printa  adhere  only  f>r  a  ttw  maniha.  parhapa,  and  than  fall  away,  the 
•dhaalva  power  of  the  rubber  being  dMtroyad."  From  the  foregoing  vnn 
will  be  able  to  lelest  anoli  a  ntAbod  of  ezecntii^  the  order  m  will  ba 


DiuroRCAMZoViOHETTKB. — Mr.  J.  B.  Payne,  of  MaoehMter,  acting 
upon  a  enggeation  made  aome  time  ago  in  tlua  Joarnal,  liaa  intnidnoaa 
a  nodifiedform  of  die  of  great  efficiency  and  aimplici^.  It  oonaiata  of 
two  piece*  of  bard,  olcae-grained  wood,  one  of  which  ia  proridad  witk 
guide*  for  the  reception  of  the  other,  into  which  ia  ont  an  Mertar*  at 
we  form  and  aiza  of  the  intended  relief  or  raited  portion.  A  thiok  piaM 
of  india-rubber  i«  interpoeod,  and  the  act  of  converting  a  plain  into  an 
emboaaed  picture  ia  one  of  extreme  aimpLcity,  for  the  die  can  be  Died 
even  in  an  ordinary  copying  preaa.  Aa  iti  oonatrnction  oan  be  understood 
mnoh  better  by  meana  ol  a  nugle  glaooo  at  it  than  by  mera  vmW 
deaoription,  we  ahall  allow  the  apeoimen  aent  to  na  to  remain  for  •mm 
time  at  our  office,  where  it  may  be  aeen. 

Thi  Photooraphb  or  thk  Prikci  Ikpibial. — We  learn  fnMi  tb* 
London  dailr  papera  that  the  Correotional  Tribunal  of  Paria  ka*  Jtut 
been  engaged  in  hearing  a  charge  browht  againat  M.  Gndrnrd,  dwler 
in  photc^rapha.  Rue  de  Kivoli,  and  At  Vallentin,  photo^pber.  Boo 
Hdohain,  on  a  charge  of  oonunitting  an  infraction  of  article  22  of  tb* 
deorea  of  the  10th  February,  1802.  By  the  tenne  ol  that  law  no 
drawinB,  engTaving,  ftc,  oan  be  published,  eipoeod,  or  eold  without 
the  anthoriaatioti  of  the  Idiniatcr  of  the  Interior.  In  the  present  case  the 
incriminated  articlea  ware  photographa  of  the  Prince  ImpariaL  M. 
Ondrard  had  applied  in  due  couraa  for  pemuaaioa  to  introdaca  into 
Franoe  300,000  cbromo-Iitliograpbio  portraita  of  the  Prinoe,  wfai<di  ware 
to  be  executed  in  Belgium,  and  <a  thoae  he  had  reoeived  lfiO,OOft 
Thoae  had  been  diatribnted  in  the  provincea,  and  had  given  riae  to  the 
queation  addreaaed  by  M.  Ernest  Picard  to  the  Oovernmeut  at  tlw  late 
aittiog  of  the  Committee  of  Fsraiaiience.  fiat  othera,  altfaoDgh  nii> 
authoriaad,  had  alao  been  diatribnted,  and  the  police,  after  aome 
aeareh,  had  diacovered  that  they  came  from  the  defendant*.  At  the 
Dtoment  the  commiasary  entered  Uio  premiaea  of  M.  Vallentin  he  wa* 
fonnd  paating  pbot^raphic  oopiea  ol  the  portraita  on  card*.  In  hi* 
defence  he  *aid  he  waa  not  aware  that  he  wu  doins  wrong;  he  had 
received  an  order  from  M.  Oudrard,  who  admitted  the  faot,  and  declared 
that  be  waa  anpplying  Aem  to  H.  Haentjena,  who  aaaerted  that  th^ 
were  duly  authorised,  and  be  produced  a  letter  from  that  gentleman, 
affirming  that  the  Harahal  Preaident  had  himaalf  give 


in  anoh  a  manner  a*  to  indioale  a  pretender,  but  thoae  in  qneation  had 
none  aa  the  Prinoe  did  not  set  himself  up  aa  a  pretender,  and  had  ite 
ocoaaion  to  do  so.  The  court  found  the  accnaed  guilty,  and  aantenced 
M.  Ouirard  to  a  fine  of  OOOf-,  and  M.  Vallentin  to  one  of  lOOf.,  and 
further  ordered  the  ooufiacation  of  the  proof*  and  uegatiTe*. 
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REMOVma  HYPOSULPHITE  OP  SODA  FROM  PRINTS. 
HAviNa  givan  onr  readers  a  weak  to  ooftitate  over  the  aomeirliat 
naaaUsfaotorj  method  of  remoTiag  lijpoBulpbita  of  soda  from  prints 
b;  the  agenc;  of  alam,  aa  propoied  b;  Mr.  ClemoDi  (sea  our  sab- 
leadar  of  laat  week),  together  with  the  atill  leu  satUfaotorj'  but, 
klaal  oolf  axiaUog  method  for  elimiuatiiig  free  sulphur  whioh  was 
hinted  at  bj  na,  we  tioir  proaeed  to  examine  broadly  the  anbjeot  of 
the  removal  of  b7posnlphit«  with  the  view  of  showing  that  there  is 
no  neeeaaity  whatever  for  beatowing  thought  upon  the  alum  remedj 
— first,  b«eaaa«  bj  adopting  ordinaij  preventive  meaeures  the  disease 
rannot  exist  ti  all;  and  leeondlj,  beoause  when  it  does  exist, 
mora  properlj  spaakiag,  in  those  oaaes  where  it  has  been  allowed 
to  break  out,  there  are  substantial  remediea  of  a  mora  affectaal 
uid  lass  noxious  oharaotar  than  the  nostram  last  reoommended. 

First  of  all,  we  shall  examine  the  means  of  preventing  the  disease, 
or,  in  other  words,  ths  etiminatioa  of  the  hjposalphite  of  soda  bj 
■imple  washing.  What  takes  plaoa  in  the  fixipg  of  a  print  is  thia  :— 
The  picture  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  aoda, 
which  acts  upon  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  print  by  converting  it 
into  hypoanlphite  of  silver,  this  last-named  tdt  being  diiBolved  by 
an  exoesa  of  hyposuIphit«  of  soda.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fixing 
bath  is  too  weak,  or  an  insufficient  degree  of  time  is  allowed  for  it 
to  act  properly,  in  which  case  the  hyposalphita  of  eilver  remains  in 
the  print,  and  soon  begins  to  deoompoee.  To  realise  this  let  a  print 
be  immersed  in  a  rather  weak  fixing  bath  for  a  short  time,  and,  after 
being  taken  out  and  washed  slightly,  let  it  ha  plunged  iuto  a  vessel  of 
warm  water.  Observe  tha  rapid  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver ! 
The  picture  has  almost  immediately  lost  the  fresh  appearance  it 
possessed  previoos  to  its  treatment  in  the  hot  bath,  and  has  now 
become  of  a  sickly,  yellow  hue.  Aa  the  hyposalphite  of  silver  is 
diasolved  by  a  atrong  aolution  of  hypoanlphite  of  soda  the  remedy  is 
obviotu.  See  that  the  flxiog  bath  be  of  sufficient  atrength ;  and  see, 
farther,  that  the  print  be  allowed  (o  remain  ia  it  for  a  suffioient  lime. 

The  first  step,  then,  towards  securing  well. fixed  prints  is  to  avoid 
a  paraimonioiis  and  fatal  economy  in  both  tha  eonstitation  of  the 
fixing  bath  and  the  time  allowed  for  ita  proper  action. 

The  next  quaation  for  consideration  ia  the  removal  of  the  aoda 
After  it  hu  dona  ita  duty  in  the  manner  desaribed.  Being  freely 
•oinble  in  water,  one  would  at  first  sight  imagine  that  the  elimination 
of  the  fixing  agent  from  the  print  was  a  matter  of  extreme  eaae. 
Well,  ao  it  is ;  bat  there  are  a  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ita  ejection 
which  require  caro  in  their  removal.  First  of  all,  the  soda  permestas 
every  pore  of  the  paper,  and  it  takes  a  rather  long  time  for  the  water 
to  reach  it  and  reduce  ita  strength  to  such  a  degree  ae  to  render  its 
prasenos  andetected  by  any  chemical  teat ;  for  in  these  advanced 
times,  when  the  "  divisibility  of  matter"  forma  a  onrrent  subject  of 
thonglit,  it  might  be  nnsafe  to  speak  of  ita  ahtobiU  removal  by  means 
of  washing,  no  matter  how  protracted  it  might  be.  Between  practical 
removal  and  absolute  removal  tliere  is  a  distinotioa  without  much 
djfieranc«. 

It  is  generally  agreed  tliat,  while  a  too  short  washing  is  bad,  a  too 
prolonged  washing  is  also  onadviaable.  But  there  are  methoda  by 
nmoved  so  aa  to  elude  the  application  of  the  best-known  tests, 
whieb,  ftftei  a  very  short  washiuf,  the  Ii7p0«nlphite  of  aoda  may  bo 


Among  these  we  msy  mention  a  method  we  saw,  several  years  ago, 
applied  with  great  auoeesa,  but  whioh  is  scarcely  known  in  praclioo 
at  present,  owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  has  to  be 
undergone  by  esob  print  separately  inatead  of  being  applied  to  large 
masses  of  pictures.  Two  pieces  of  smooth  bosrd  were  hinged 
together.  The  under  surface  of  the  upper  one  had  a  soft  psd  nailed- 
upon  it.  and  a  hole  cut  through  ao  as  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  tha 
end  of  a  large  funnel.  The  print  was  placed  upon  the  lower  board ; 
into  the  funnel  wns  poured  water,  which  percolated  through  the  pad 
on  to  the  print.  By  means  of  a  handle  the  upper  board  waa 
moved  up  and  down  aa  if  it  were  a  pair  of  bellows ;  thus  inter- 
mittent pressure  and  a  flow  of  fresh  water  aoon  removed  the 
hyposalphite  of  aoda.  Two  or  throe  minates  sufficed  to  wash  a  print 
thoronghlj. 

The  action  of  a  soft  padded  roller,  acoompanied  by  a  flow  of  water, 
also  proves  an  energetic  remover  of  hyposulphite;  so  does  the  inter- 
mittent  aubjectiog  of  the  printa  to  pressure  between  boards  in  a  screw 
press.  We  were  preaeut  when,  after  several  prints  had  been  washed 
for  four  minutes  in  a  Orisdale'a  waahing  machine,  two  of  them  were 
taken  out,  boiled  in  diatOted  water  in  a  test  tube,  and  orncially  tested 
for  hyposulphite  of  soda  without  any  being  discovered.  This  machine 
acts  by  driving  a  atrong  cQcrent  of  water  through  the  porea  of  the 

So  much  for  the  elimination  of  faypoeulphita  of  soda  by  meohani* 
cal  or,  so  to  speak,  natural  meaju.  Our  next  inquiry  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  destruction  of  the  hyposulphite  by  ita  being  converted 
into  some  other  aubatanoe. 

While  there  are  several  methods  by  which  this  end  may  be  ao- 
complialied,  thero  are  lliree,  in  addition  to  that  mentioned  last  week, 
which  have  been  known  for  several  years  and  have  been  more 
or  less  rather  extensively  practised.  One  eapeoially— whioh  was 
expected  to  terminate  for  ever  the  ills  of  silver  printing— was  a 
method  proposed  in  1666  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester. 
Premising  that  the  printa  aliould  previously  have  received  aa  com- 
plete a  washing  as  it  ia  convenient  to  give  them,  but  that  a  trace  of 
the  hyposulphite  atill  remained  lodged  in  the  pores  of  ths  paper  and 
oould  not  be  dislodged  by  ordinary  washing,  the  discovery  of 
Dr.  Smith  consisted  in  finding  a  simple  means  by  which  that  trace 
of  hyposulphite  should  be  converted  into  the  sulphate.  He  found 
the  remedy  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  whioh  nndouhtedlj  posseasea 
this  properly.  The  manner  of  applying  thia  attribute  to  pboto- 
grapha  ia  to  pour  a  fen  drachma  of  it  into  a  quart  of  water  and 
immerae  the  printa  for  a  few  minutes,  afterwards  rinaing  them  in 
pure  water.  We  have  submitted  prints  thus  treated  to  the  test  to  be 
afterwards  desaribed ;  but  in  no  case  have  we  been  able  to  discover 
tlie  slightest  trace  of  hyposulphite.  The  presnmption,  then,  is  that 
benefit  should  result  from  the  treatment  to  which  we  have  referred. 

But  it  has  alao  been  ahown  by  Mr.  Hart— and  that  at  a  date 
anterior  to  the  communication  of  Dr.  Smith— that  hypochlorite  of 
soda  willoxidiae  the  hypoanlphite  In  a  most  effective  manner;  and, 
arising  out  of  his  discovery,  "Hart'a  eliminating  finid"  has  sines 
become  well  known  as  an  article  of  oomnneroe.  It  ia  certainly  quite 
as  effective  Ibr  this  piupoee  M  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  wLj^^  it  is 
much  cheaper.  '-"■'  "^ ■    '^'  —  — C^'  "" 
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A  method  propOBsd  bj  Mr.  Tichborne  eonauta  in  treftUng  the 
printa  vith  a  aolutioii  of  chlorate  of  barium  aeidulatad  with  per- 
oblorio  acid,  which  ia  tantamouat  to  naing  a  wealc  aolatioa  of  the 
aoid.  As  long  as  there  is  0117  liypoanlphite  preeeat,  this  Bubataaaa 
on  oxidation  into  aolphnric  aoid  sets  free  a  fresh  portion  of  add 
from  the  eblorate  of  barinm,  and  the  reaotion  is  thai  Buatained  until 
the  hyposulphite  has  been  eompletelj  oxidised. 

With  teganl  to  the  merits  of  these  respeotive  methods  it  is  not  oar 
intention  here  to  apeak.  Althongli  they  were  much  desiderated  and 
very  generally  practised  at  the  time  of  their  introdnation,  they 
have  since  been  generally,  if  not  altogether,  abandoned  by  photo- 
graphers, who  appear  to  look  for  safety  to  a  thorough  washing  rather 
than  (0  the  aid  of  ohemicala  wiiioh,  while  nndonbtedly  hostile  to  the 
existenee  of  the  hyposulphite,  may,  if  need  nnsVilfully,  prove  equally 
anti^oDistis  to  the  print  itself.  The  powerful  bleaching  properties 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  are  now  well  known,  owing  to  its  having 
been  preaaed  into  the  serrias  of  the  toilette  for  the  purpose  of  oon- 
verting  the  dark  or  raTen  tressee  whioh  before  adorned  the  heads  of 
silly  actresses  and  buffet  attendants  into  looks  of  tlie  mote 
haiiionable  flaxen  or  auburn  tint. 

For  practical  purposes,  then,  a  thorough  washing  in  plain  water 
will  remove  the  hyposulphite  sufficiently  well.  The  first  requisite  is 
to  UM  the  fixing  bath  of  a  proper  degree  of  strength  and  for  a  suffi- 
oient  length  of  (inie ;  its  after-elimination  presents  no  difScully. 

It  may  be  deurable  to  conclude  by  indioating,  for  the  benefit  of 
inexperienced  printere.  how  they  can  asoertun  when  a  print  has  been 
washed  snffioiently,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  hypoanlphite  has 
been  lamoved.  Proceed  thus: — Hang  the  print  np  to  dry  and 
ooUect  the  droppiogs  in  a  nine-glasa.  Now,  in  a  watch-glass  place 
ten  drops  of  cold,  thin,  boiled  starch,  to  which  add  two  drops  of  an 
aqneoUB  solution  of  iodine,  or  suffioient  to  cause  a  pale  violat-blne 
colour  to  be  developed.  Uix  with  this  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
washings  from  the  wine-glass,  and  if  there  be  any  hyposulphite  of 
soda  present  the  blue  colour  will  be  disolwrged ;  but  if  iree  from  this 
■alt  the  colour  will  remain  unchanged. 


ON  COPYING  PENCIL  DRAWINGS. 
TaosB  of  otir  readers  who  have  been  employed  to  make  negatiToa 
from  pencil  drawings  know  that  it  is  a  difflonlt  matter;  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  the  photographer  has  to  solve.  A 
restless  baby,  a  playful  dog,  or  a  vamish-oraeked  oil  pUnting  are, 
each  in  its  way,  troublesome  enough ;  but  the  diffioalties  of  all  com- 
bined fall  mnoh  short  of  that  whioh  an  operator  has  to  bee  in  his 
attempt  at  tfae  reprodnotion  of  the  apparently-delicate  lines  produced 
by  the  blacklead  pencil.  Wa  say  "appuently"  delicate  lines; 
because  if  snch  lines  be  examined  under  a  tolerably  high  power 
they  will  be  fonnd  to  be  not  continnons  lines  at  all,  but  to  consist  of 
particles  of  powdered  graphite  scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface 
of  the  paper,  being  deposited  principally  in  the  deeper  cavities,  while 
the  shallower  cavities  and  the  ridges  are  left  white.  In  consequence 
of  this— even  if  the  graphite  were  thoroughly  opaque  and  oould 
absorb  all  the  light  tliat  fell  on  it— tlia  amoant  of  white  paper  of 
whioh  those  shallower  cavities  and  ridges  are  made  np  reflects 
sufficient  light  to  make  the  lines  in  reality  a  rather  light  grey.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  the  graphite  itself  is  a  most  unsuitable 
material  for  photographic  work,  as  it  is,  except  perhaps  in  the 
densest  parts,  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  light  to  be  re- 
flected from  the  paper  underneath,  and  this  to  snch  an  extent  in  the 
more  delicate  shadiDgs  that  it  is  hardly  poMdble  to  produce  them  in 
the  negative  at  all.  If  to  this  we  add  the  bet  that  even  where  the 
graphite,  from  its  presence  in  greater  quantity,  is  tolerably  opaque, 
it  yet,  in  consequence  of  its  glittering  surface,  reflects  a  large  quan- 
tity of  white  light,  it  will  he  evident  that  we  have  not  overstated  the 
difflenlty  of  the  operation. 

During  the  paat  week  our  attention  has  been  diieoted  to  the  sub- 
ject in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  friend  for  aid  in  such  a 
difficulty.  One  of  our  eminent  physiologists  is  about  to  publish  a 
work  on  a  somewhat  controverted  Hubjeot,  and  had  prepared  for  its 
Ulnstration  a  number  of  camtra-ItKidu  drawings  from  microscopic 


seotions.  Being  unwilling  to  trust  them  (0  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
engraver,  be  employed  our  friend  to  make  negatives,  with  a  view  to 
gettingthemprintedbyoneof  the  carbon  processes.  Our  friend,  who 
had  not  previously  tried  his  hand  at  snch  work,  readily  undertook 
the  commiHsion,  and  promised  to  deliver  the  forty  negatives  within 
three  days.  We  need  hardly  state  that  the  promise  was  not  kept,  as 
he  cams  to  us  at  the  end  of  a  week  with  a  most  lugubrious  counte- 
nance, regretting  he  hod  ever  seen  the  Professor,  and  threatening  to 
throw  up  the  whole  affair  in  disgust.  Of  course  we  willingly  agreed 
to  render  him  aasistanoe,  and,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  wer« 
able  to  show  him  a  method  by  which  the  work  has  been  done  to  tha 
satisfaction  of  all  eonoemad,  the  n^catives  giving  ailvet  prints  of 
great  beauty,  the  whites  being  perfectly  pure,  and  the  lines,  although 
not  quite  black,  suffioiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes. 

We  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  details  of  the  experiments 
made,  or  of  the  failures  whioh  for  some  time  were  the  only  result. 
It  will  be  luffioient  to  explain  tha  method  which  was  found  to  be 
most  snitAbte  and  by  which  success  was  ultimately  achieved. 

Of  course  the  first  step  was  to  destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  tha 
glittering  surface  of  the  graphite.  This  was  readily  and  aatislaclorily 
done  by  floating  the  drawing,  face  down,  for  half-a-minute  on  a  dish 
of  skimmed  milk.  It  was  then  pressed  tightly  into  an  ordinary 
printing-frame,  and  copied  through  the  glass.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  getting  a  suitable  collodion ;  that  which  was  found  to  answer  best 
was  made  with  a  very  powdery  pyroxyline,  and  contained  two  grains 
each  of  cadmium  iodide,  ammonium  iodide,  and  ammonium  bromide 
per  ounce.  The  collodion  had  been  kept  for  about  a  month,  and  to 
three  parts  of  it  was  added  one  part  of  a  sample  prepared  in  tha 
same  way,  bnt  at  least  six  months  old,  the  mixture  being  about  tha 
colour  of  dark  sherry.  The  plate  received  two  ooats  of  the  collodion, 
poured  on  and  off  at  opposite  comers  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  a  fllm  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  the  first  coat  being  albwed 
to  set  about  as  long  as  if  it  hod  to  be  placed  in  the  bath  before 
the  second  was  applied,  and  the  second  waa  allowed  to  set  aell  before 
the  plate  was  put  into  the  bath.  The  resulting  film  was  thoroughly 
opaque,  and  in  consequence,  we  think,  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  subsequent  success.  The  bath  contained  forty-five  grains 
of  silver  nitrate  per  ounce,  and  to  sixty  ounces  of  it  was  added  one 
ounce  of  glacial  acetic  aoid.  The  exposure  was  made  in  an  ordinary 
ridge-roof  glass-house,  with  ell  the  curtains  dosed  except  I  X  ft  feet 
at  one  ude  and  3  X  B  feet  at  the  top ;  and,  as  the  light  was  pretty 
uniform  during  the  copying  of  the  whole  of  the  drawings,  an  average 
exposure  of  twenty-five  seconds  was  given.  The  lens  was  a  portrait 
combination  three  and  ahalf  inches  diameter,  and  eight  inches 
focus,  with  a  stop  of  half-on-inch. 

Although  the  collodion  and  bath  have  mnch  to  do  with  snocess, 
the  real  secret,  doubtless,  lies  in  the  method  of  development,  no 
system  of  intensifloation  or  building  np  of  the  image  being  admissible, 
as  it  invariably  tends  to  fill  up  the  more  delicate  lines.  What  is 
required  is  to  get  by  a  first  application  of  the  developer  a  straoture- 
less  and  non-granular  deposit  of  silver  on  alt  the  whites,  leavlug  the 
lines  indicated  simply  by  clean  glass,  and  then  by  chemical  means  to 
conveit  this  metallic  deposit  into  some  salt  of  silver  that  will  be  suffi- 
oientiy  non-aotinic  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  light  tilt  tha  linea  are 
printed.     This  was  easily  effected  in  the  following  way  :— 

The  developing  solution  consisted  of  iron  protoeulphate  30O  groins, 
glacial  acetic  add  six  drachms,  alcohol  half-an-ounoe,  gelatine 
thirty  grains,  water  twenty  ounces.  The  gelatine  waa  softened  in  a 
little  water  dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid,  and  added  to  the  solution  of 
iron  and  alcohol.  To  each  two  parts  of  this  was  added  one  part  of  a 
thirty-grain  solution  of  iron  ammonia-sulphate,  which  had  remained 
for  at  least  six  months  on  a  shelf  in  the  Uboratory,  and  was  in  colour 
as  dark  as  port. 

Experience  showed  that  when  the  proper  oxpoanra  waa  pven  this 
developer  brought  the  image  into  view  in  about  twenty  seoonda  after 
its  application,  and  that  it  continued  gradually  to  acquire  intensity 
for  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  minutes.  At  this  stage— when 
examined  by  reflected  light— the  linea  of  the  drawing  ware  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  the  rest  of  the  plate  of  a  dark  opaque  grey.  If  the 
development  be  pushed  beyond  tiiis  stage  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
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filliniK  ap  of  the  finer  lines;  it  shoDld,  therefore,  be  stopped  just 
short  of  that,  ■od',  after  tboroogh  washiag,  be  fixed  with  oyanide. 

The  imsf^,  as  ne  hare  already  eaid,  eoiiHists  now  of  finely-deposited 
silver,  with  probably  a  traae  of  organic  matter  in  addition  to  the 
collodion  film ;  and,  altboagh  much  too  thin  to  prsrent  the  trans- 
mission  of  light,  it  is  ;at  BufBciently  thick  to  form  a  bright  mirror,  if 
gently  rubbed,  when  dry,  hy  the  finger,  and  in  quite  anlHoieiit  body 
to  form,  when  oombined  with  some  of  the  noQ-metallie  elements,  a 
salt  of  silTer  of  such  density  and  colour  as  to  be  opaque  to  actinia 
light.  For  this  purpose  the  very  beautiful  reaotious  proposed  by 
esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  in  volume  xii.  of  tlijs 
Joumal— in  wliioU  the  silver  is  first  converted  into  the  chloride,  and 
then  acted  on  by  Sohlippe's  salt,  which  produces  a  rich  scarlet 
negative,  admirably  adapted  for  printing — was  adopted.  The  method 
of  appLcation  was  as  follows: — Tlie  fixed  and  thoroughly-waslied 
plate  was  immeraed  in  a  solution  eonsieting  of  potassium  bichromate 
thirty  i^ns,  acid  hydrochlorio  three  draohms,  water  twenty  ounces, 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  full  efiect  had  been  produced.  It 
was  then  again  thorouRlily  washed  and  immersed  in  a  eoluliou  of 
Scblippe's  salt,  containing  twenty. five  grains  to  the  ounce,  which 
almost  inatauljy  changed  the  white  chloride  into  the  desired  deep 

We  may  add  that,  to  secure  adhesion  of  the  film  darioti  the  varions 
operations,  Uie  plates  received  a  preliminary  coating  of  albumen ;  and 
that,  so  simple  and  certain  is  the  whole  method,  in  the  space  of 
one  honr  we  saw  out  friend,  uniuded,  produce  eight  perfect  negatives 
without  a  single  failure. 

STRANGE  CHEMICALS. 
Pebkaps  there  is  no  art  wliere  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
facilities  of  commerce  than  in  photographic  art.  A  glance  el  Ihe  iist  of 
photographic  chemicals  will  render  this  apparent  at  onoe.  Chemicals 
and  preparations  by  the  dozen,  unknown  except  to  the  mau  of 
science,  and  even  to  lilm  only  by  name,  appeared  coeval  with  the 
rise  of  the  collodion  process.  Many  of  them  are  still  in  use,  and 
remain  only  in  the  remembrance  of  tlie  experimental  photographer; 
but,  still  they 

"  Coms  like  ahodowa.  so  depart." 

It  sometimes  puzzles  one  ti>  know  where  the  photographer  got  the 
specimens  of  the  compounds  which  he  recommeude  hie  brethren  to 
try :  but  occasionally  these  strange  chemicals  prove  invaluable. 
Thus,  in  the  article  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  on  Pliotography  in 
Conneetion  teith  Astronomy,  we  find  fluoiide,  melale;  and  aueoinate 
of  silver  recommended,  the  use  of  these  and  other  silver  salts  being 
introduced  to  prevent  blurring. 

Now,  either  of  the  last  two  might  be  classed  as  a  rara  avii  in  UrrU. 
No  mention  will  he  found  of  them  in  the  lists  of  the  moat  scientUlc 
of  manufacturing  chemiBta ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  tlut  any  adven- 
turous ex  peri  menta  list  who  may  wish  to  try  tliese  experiments  will 
be  SLB  much  puzzled  on  applying  to  his  chemist  as  the  ohemiet  to 
receive  his  order  for  succinate  of  silver.  In  fact,  neither  malie  or 
snccinio  acid  have,  so  far,  ever  received  any  technical  application,  and 
are  therefore  nnknown  in  the  commercial  world.  As  in  the  case  of  ell 
similar  substances,  create  a  demand  and  immediately  the  eupply  will 
follow.  Therefore,  if  the  oliemicals  we  have  mentioned  be  found  as 
nsefiil  as  Colonel  Wortley  thinks,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
caring  them  after  a  short  period.  In  the  meantime  we  will  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  these  two  substances  and  Uieir  salts. 

Succinate  of  ammonium  is  the  only  compound  which  will  be 
found  in  commerce,  becaoss  some  years  since  it  was  proposed  as  a 
lest  for  iron,  but  it  never  came  into  general  use, 

Malio  acid  is  very  generally  diffueed  thronghout  the  vegetable  world, 
altliongh  in  some  caees  it  occurs  but  in  small  quantities,  associated 
with  other  vegetable  acids,  such  as  citric.  It  is  present  in  the  bar- 
berry and  other  berries  of  this  class,  but  most  plentifully  in  unripe 
apples,  the  house  leek,  and  mountain  ash  berry.  The  last-named 
substance  ia  the  best  berry  to  make  it  from.  Malio  acid,  when  viewed 
as  an  aoid,  is  bivalent.  It  is  sometimes  called  "  triatomio ; "  bat. 
u  it  baa  only  two  atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  it  mast  be  con- 


sidered as  having  the  following  formula,  in  which  "  M  "  represents  k 
monad  :-^ 

C    H.  M    0.  C.  H,  MO. 

Keutnl  Diibta,  Add  taiUM. 

Malic  acid,  as  procured  from  the  mountain  asli,  ie  found  cryetsllised 
in  needles,  which  form  groups  or  wart-like  maeaeB,  They  melt  at 
the  temperature  of  bolting  water,  and  do  not  suffer  any  loss  of 
weight  at  120°.  They  sre  odourless,  have  a  sour  taste,  and  are 
deliquescent.     They  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 

There  ie  a  reaction  which,  probably,  accounts  for  the  similar 
results  obtained,  whe'n  sucnjaio  or  malio  acid  is  used  to  control  tlis 
blurring.  When  a  malate  or  malic  scid  is  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a  reducing  agent  it  ie  converted  into  succinic  acid ;  also,  when  a 
Bolnble  malate  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  ferment,  it  is  converted 
into  the  corresponding  sjfccinate.  Therefore  we  see  that  these  two 
acids  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  following  are  the  moat  inte- 
resting oF  the  malates;^ — 

Maliife*  of  CaleiuiH.~It  diluted  nitric  acid  he  satursted  witli 
carbonate  of  calcium  the  solution  remains  strongly  acid,  but  the 
bright  solution  obtained  in  this  manner  deposits  copious  crystals  of 
the  neutral  salt  on  boiling.  From  a  salntion  the  monhydrated  salts 
separate  after  a  little  time  in  bard,  four-sided  pnema,  dlBSolving  in 
eighty-three  parts  of  cold  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  hoi  water. 
The  anhydrous  salt  is  nearly  insoluble,  both  in  cold  and  hot  water. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition  with  the  malate 
of  sodium  and  chloride  of  calcium.  If  neutral  malste  of  calcinm 
be  kept  for  some  months  under  a  shallow  layer  of  water,  in  a  veSBel 
covered  with  paper,  it  is  converted  into  succinate  of  calcium.  There 
is  not  muoh  known  about  the  iron-  salts  of  malic  acid ;  but  malic 
acid,  like  citric  or  tartaric  acids,  prevents  lbs  precipitation  of  ferric 
oxides  by  the  alkalies. 

The  malate  of  silver  I'C.  H,  Ag,  0.)  is  precipitated  eitlier  from 
Ihe  neutral  or  acid  salt  of  ammonium— white  when  first  formed,  but 
which  gradually  becomes  jellow  on  drying.  The  acid  malate  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  formed.  The  silver  salt  is  easily  decomposed. 
On  heating  it  swells  up,  and,  after  a  little  ^me,  nothing  remains  but 
pure  metallic  silver. 

Succinic  Jcid  (H,  C,  H,  O.)  only  differs,  it  wiU  be  seen,  from  (he 
malio  by  the  abstraction  of  three  molecules  of  oxygen,  and,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  may  be  piooured  by  the  fermentation  of  malate 
of  lime.  It  was  originally  got,  however,  by  sublimation  from  amber, 
was  first  called  "  volstile  salts  of  amber."  It  occurs  ready 
formed  in  that  substance,  and  is  also  very  eaeily  procured  by  treating 
fata  with  oxidating  substances.  Like  malio  acid  it  is  a  homologue  of 
oxalic,  and  also,  like  them,  forms  dibasic  salts.  It  crystallises  in 
prisms.  leaving  an  acid  and  very  little  smell.  It  is  very  soluble, 
particularly  in  hot  watsr.dissolving  in  nearly  doubleils  weight  of  that 
menstruum,  and  is  very  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  nearly  iusoluble  in 
ether.  Succinic  acid,  being  dibasic,  forms  both  neutral  and  acid 
salts. 

Siiceinnte  of  Ammoniam,  C^  H^  (N  H,)t  0.,  is  found  in  the  putri- 
factive  fermentation  of  aeparagine. 

SuednaU  of  Barium  (C,  E,  Ba"0  )  is  a  white  precipitate,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  and  perfectly  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  alcohol. 
The  neutral  calcium  salt  (C,  H^  Ca  O.  H.  U)  is  a  crystalline  preci- 
pitate almost  insoluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  acid 
salt  is  nearly  identical  in  its  physical  properties. 

,9u«d7tat«ii//tmmoniun>  was  at  one  time  proposed  as  a  test  for  ferric 
salts.  The  alkaline  snccinatea  give  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of 
"ccinate  of  iron,  which  is,  of  course,  basic. 

SvcrAnate  of  Silver. — There  seems  to  be  two  succinates  of  silver. 
The  argentic  salt  (0,  H,  Ag,  O.)  is  procured  by  double  decomposi- 
tion from  nitrate  of  silver  and  succinate  oF  sodium ;  but  sulphate  of 
silver  will  not  produce  it.  The  precipitate  is  white  and  nou- 
oryslalline.  It  must  ba  quickly  washed,  because  it  is,  to  some 
extent,  soluble  in  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  acetio  acid,  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  in  ammonia ;  therefore  the  neutrality  of  the  solutions 
used  to  precipitate  is  a  tine  qud  non.  It  becomes  coloured  at  a  heat 
some  few  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  it  is  iustanlly 
decomposed  by  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine.  AVhen  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  it  is  radooed  and  Msnmea  a  yellow  coloar. 
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whilit  BDooinio  Rcid  sublimea.  This  yelloir  powdsr  is  inppoRed  to  be 
Uia  ugsutooa  lalt.  Bath  the  maiate  and  Bncoiiiats  of  lilrer  seem 
to  be,moro  or  len  seiuitive  to  motinio  influanoo. 


ACmS  IN  THE  DEVELOPER. 
I  H4TE  no  theory  to  support  in  faTonr  of  or  agkinst  the  neeeeiitj  for 
aoids  in  the  deTeloper,  With  me  it  is  auly  a  qaeetioD  of  the  fact. 
Twelve  montlia  Ago  I  was  a  complete  victim  to  the  general  euper- 
■tition  that  aoid  in  the  developer  was  abaolutelj  indispensable. 
Had  I  been  photogra piling  in  the  oountij,  and  fouod  myself  witliout 
aoetio  aoid,  remote  from  auj  shop  where  1  might  proonre  it,  I 
sbonld  have  applied  to  Ilia  neareat  coltigar  for  vinegar,  and  rested  my 
hopes  on  that  impure  form  of  acid,  aa  I  have  done  before.  Experiment 
has  satisfied  me,  however,  that  an  irtUiUianal  addition  of  acid  to  the 
developer  ia  absolutely  needless,  and  uotii  experiment  furnishes  me 
with  evidenoe  to  the  eontrary  I  must  adhere  to  this  opinion. 

In  an  editorial  artiole  in  this  Jourual,  on  the  lllh  of  September, 
the  ooncloaions  I  kava  advanced  are,  in  the  main,  endorsed ;  but  it 
is  BQUftested  that  a  basio  eondition  of  the  iron  aalt,  eueh  aa  will 
arise  from  keeping,  may  possibly  render  some  sUght  addition  of  acid 
neoeesary  in  tlie  developer.  Tlie  reasoning  npon  wliich  this  view  is 
based  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  soand,  and  the  inference  that  a 
solution  of  tlie  basic  salt  would  have  a  tendency  to  act  mnch  as  aa 
alkali  appeared  to  me  to  be  entirely  justified.  In  chemistry  and 
photography,  however,  I  theorise  but  little.  It  is  so  seldom  experi- 
ment can  be  forestalled  that,  when  practicable,  it  is  better  to  appeal 
to  that  orooiBl  test  at  once ;  and  henae,  anxioua  to  know  the  influ- 
enoe  of  a  buio  salt,  I  made  the  experiments  I  now  reoord. 

A  solntiun  of  iron  protoaulphate  was  prepared  and  boiled  with 
niiria  acid,  to  peroxidise  the  iron.  An  ezcaas  of  ammonia  was  then 
added  to  separate  the  oxide,  whieh  was  oast  npou  a  filter,  and  well 
irashed.  Tlirough  this  hydrated  precipitate  of  iron  peroxide  the 
following  solution  was  filtered  about  ten  limes: — 

Iron  protoBDiphata  1  drachm. 

Water    4  ounces. 

The  soIuLun  after  filtration  had  a  straw -eoloorad  tint,  and  faintly 
reddened  litmus  paper — a  cireomstance  which,  aa  tlie  Editors  have 
remarked,  is  quite  oonsistent  with  a  basio  oondition  of  the  iron. 
A  plate  was  tlien  prepared,  and,  after  exposure  in  the  camera,  the 
above  soliitinn,  with  no  ad^fition  of  free  acid,  was  poured  upon  the 
place.  A  negative  was  developed  for  a  somewhat  protraeted  time,  and, 
mfler  fixing,  earerully  examined.  It  had  no  trace  of  fog.  A  eola- 
tion tit  iron  protoBnlpliate  of  the  strength  already  given,  hut  which  had 
sbiod  aome  weeka  and  exhibited  evidence  of  peroxidation,  waa  then 
employed,  aa  in  the  previona  experiment.  No  acid  had  been  added, 
and  litrans  paper  was,  aa  before,  bat  faiotlr  reddened.  The  negative 
exhibited  "  most  certainly  no  trace  of  fog.' 

A  third  and  final  experiment  was  then  performed.  Some  iron  proto- 
Bulphate  crystals,  which  had  lain  ou  paper  and  been  exposed  to  air  for 
upwards  of  six  weeks,  were  next  employed.  They  Lad  effloresced  into 
a  powder,  and  the  outside  of  the  heap  had  become  oxidised  to  perfect 
rednsas.  The  whole  of  this,  two  drachms  in  weight,  was  then  dis- 
solved in  water,  so  aa  to  make  a  solution  twice  aa  strong  as  tlioee 
already  lued.  The  solution  was  filtered  several  times,  to  bring 
each  part  in  contact  with  the  reddened  iron ;  and,  as  before, 
it  faintly  coloured  litmns.  A  plato  developed  with  this  preparation 
,  for  a  protraoted  time  certainly  exhibited  no  trace  of  fog.  The 
inference  is  obviooa — aoetio  acid  does  not  need  to  he  employed  as  a 
preventive  of  fog.  The  mere  keeping  of  an  iron  eolation  far  some 
weeks  doea  not  render  an  addition  of  acetio  acid  needful.  Pouring 
tlie  plain  iron  through  hydrated  aesquioxide,  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  aolutioo  basio.  faila  to  render  acid  necessary;  and  keeping 
the  protoanlphate  orjatals  exposed  to  air  until  effloresced  and  per- 
oxidised  in  the  extreme,  does  not  prevent  their  yielding  a  solution 
whioh  will  develope  with  immunity  from  fog  without  an  addition  of 
soid  whatsoever. 

Experimenting  with  oollodion  of  unknown  corapositioii,  I  sjn 
aware,  !•  searoely  sdenUfio  work.  It  will  render  my  results  in  some 
measure  of  mors  value  to  state  that  the  artiole  I  employed  was  that 
of  Uawson's  pieparaUon.  D.  WiMsrutLKr. 


While  reading  the  very  excellent  suggestion  of  oni  Editors  a  few 
weeks  ago  as  to  the  desirability  of  photc^raphers  generally  aiming  at 
the  aoqnisition  of  some  theoretioal  and  praotioal  ehemioal  knowledge, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a  smell  portion  of  the  Journal  might  with 


advantage  be  set  apart  for  a  few  instmotive  hittti  on  the  proper 
use  of  dark-room  or  laboratory  apparatus. 

In  succeeding  artiolea  I  ahall  endeavoar  to  convey  jnst  as  much 
inrormation  as  will  enihle  the  tyro  to  use  his  photographic  tools  in- 
telligently, or  the  young  student  in  chemistry  to  employ  the  various 
apparatns  and  utensils  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  a  well-appointed 
photographio  laboratory  to  auoh  advantage  that  when  he  advances  in 
knowledge  he  may  come  to  the  study  of  his  text-book  with  some 
Uttle  traioing  wliich,  elementary  though  it  may  lie,  is  quite  neceseary, 
and  yet  perhaps  not  to  be  readily  found  in  more  preteDtionsTolnmes.- 

Let  cUanlineit,  neatneu,  and  txaclitudt  in  every  operation,  down 
to  the  simplest  action,  be  the  student's  motto;  if  he  wiU  only  act 
up  to  it  on  all  occaaions  ha  will  already  have  made  a  great  step 
towards  becoming  a  good  chemist.  Let  there  be  "a  place  for  every- 
thing, and  let  everything  he  in  its  place." 

Whenever  a  piece  of  apparatus — messore,  funnel,  dish,  ka. — is  done 
with  clean  it  at  onot  and  put  it  away.  Do  not  leave  a  number  of 
tilings  to  accumulate  to  be  cleaned  all  at  once,  aa  the  sequel  to  such  a 
system,  or  want  of  system,  invariably  is  tliat  something  gets  broken, 
or  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  suddenly  needed  which  has  to  be  hunted  ont 
of  the  sink  and  used  dirty  as  it  is,  or  cleaned  in  each  a  manner  aa  to 
introduce  an  element  of  uncertaiuty  in  all  operations  it  is  used  in. 

Never  leave  your  balances  and  weights  lying  about;  hut  the 
moment  they  are  finished  with  wipe  them  and  put  them  carefully 
away.  See  that  the  balance  beama  are  kept  bright  and  free  ^m 
ruat  and  the  pane  well  oleaued,  and,  if  of  metal,  polished  on  both 
sides  whenever  they  get  at  all  dull-looking. 

Keep  your  floors  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  yonr  tables  and  work 
benches  equally  clean. 

Always  have  a  clean,  dry  roller  towel  hanging  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  possibly,  and  nae  it  to  wipe  water  from  your  hands  or 
apparatus,  but  not  to  wipe  chentiealt  or  dirt. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  dear  water  is  eeoential ;  filtered  river  or 
spring  water  will  supply  moat  needs.  If  the  taps  are  supplied  from 
a  town  main  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  for  breaking  the  forc« 
of  the  water  to  slip  over  the  end  of  the  tap  a  piece  of  india-mbber 
tubing,  about  three  inches  long,  and  just  wide  enough  to  fit  on 
without  muoh  stretching.  The  bore  of  this  piece  being  necesaaiily 
larger  than  that  of  the  tap,  the  stream  of  water  will  have  its  velooi^ 
diminished  and  will  flow  in  a  gentle  current,  under  which  the  most 
tender  negative  may  be  washed  with  impunity.     A  further  additional 

Srecaution  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  putting  a  piece  of  fine 
annel  over  the  end  of  the  tube.  This  will  filter  out  that  mod  and 
dirt  which  seemB.  more  or  Ices,  to  be  found  in  all  public  companies' 
mains,  and  which  sometimes  gels  spouted  forth  at  most  inopportune 
moments.  It  waa  my  habit  at  one  time  to  tie  the  fiannel  dL^tly  to 
the  end  of  the  tube ;  but  I  found  tliat  in  the  washing  of  n^atives  it 
got  stopped  up  so  quickly  as  to  require  constant  removal.  I  now 
get  a  piece  about  five  inches  square,  and,  tying  a  piece  of  string  to 
each  corner,  suspend  it  an  inch  or  two  below  the  end  of  the  tiibe ; 
it  thus  forms  a  sort  of  bag,  whioh  offers  its  whole  surftfs  fbr  filter- 
ing, and  takes  some  time  to  get  thoroughly  clogged  Up.  It  will  be 
deeirable  to  have  several  taps  in  the  room,  so  that  the  washing  of 
negatives  may  not  be  interfered  with  by  other  operations. 

The  most  prominent  objects  in  a  dark  room,  one  nay  safely  say, 
are  the  bottles,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  make  them  the  first 
Bubject  of  my  remarks.  It  too  frequently  happens  that  tlie  photo- 
grapher allows  hia  dark-room  ahelves  toget  filled  with  an  accumulalion 
of  bottles  lliat  never  get  cleaned,  moved,  or  emptied,  that  are  useless, 
and  that  are  harbourers  of  dirt  of  all  sorts.  The  careful  operator 
should  never  allow  this;  every  bottle  should  be  put  away,  anditaoon- 
tents  emptied  when  they  are  of  no  farther  use.  In  a  handy  comer  of 
the  room  a  supplyof  plain,  ready-gummed  labels  should  be  kept,  so  that 
any  freshly-filled  bottle  or  any  experiment  in  progress  may  at  onoe 
have  a  memorandum  put  on  it  to  prevent  any  oonfusion  arising  in  the 
future.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  precaution  haa  resulted  in  tlie 
Bpoiiing  of  many  an  experiment  and  the  waste  of  many  good  chemicals. 
These  labels  oan  be  bought  at  a  few  pence  per  hundred  from  any  of 
the  label  printers  in  the  large  towns,  or,  in  default  of  regular  labels, 
notliing  can  be  better  than  waste  pieces  of  albnmenised  paper 
neatly  out  into  aqoares.    A  pencilled  memprsndam,  a  slight  moielan- 


lahels  should  be  written  or  printed  in  ink  as  neatly  aa  poaeible,  said 
the  trouble  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  general  appearance  of 
neatness  if  the  labels,  when  dry,  are  lightly  varnished  over  with 
copsl  varnish,  an  ounce  of  which,  coating  abont  twopence  or  three- 
pence, will  do  some  dozens  of  labels. 

The  cleaning  of  the  inside  of  bottles  ia  a  very  important  matter, 
and  one  not  alnays  performed  w^^ut, tht.j9:ite|i4i(lK$  .oL***"* 
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trouble  mad  lime.  A  bottle  of  small  sliot  Bhonld  alw&ji  fiod  a  plaoa  in 
a  convenient  oomer  neur  tbe  sinlt;  tliej  ue  exaelleDt  for  lemoTrng 
dirt  which  reHists  other  remedies.  A  tesBpoonful  of  them  and  a 
little  fine  utDd  iutrodueed  into  ft  bottle  with  a  little  watai  will  lemove 
the  most  refrectorj  deposite.  In  their  absenae  a  few  small  pieces  of 
brown  paper  and  &  Ultls  fiae  dust  out  of  tlia  uhpit,  with  k  litUe 
nater,  will  answer  very  well.  Old  dried  collodion  is  best  removed 
with  a  little  nitric  acid  mixed  with  an  eouftl  part  of  water.  A  depoait 
of  metallic  silver  in  a  bottle  that  liae  Held  •  bath  will  quickly  dis- 
appear under  the  same  treatment  If  tlie  bottle  has  held  toning 
Bolution  a  little  lijdrochloric  acid  mnst  be  pat  in,  and  a  little  of  the 
dilute  nitrio  acid  added  to  it;  the  stain  will  soon  give  iray.  If 
varnish  has  been  allowed  to  drj  on  the  inside  of  a  bottle,  a  little 
methylated  spirit  put  in,  spread  all  over  the  aides,  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  varm  plnoe  for  eome  bonrs,  will  soften  it.  It  oan  then  be 
got  rid  of  by  llie  sand  and  shot  treatment 

A  bottle  that  hoe  contained  ether,  sulphide  of  potawium,  or,  in- 
deed, any  reagent  which  is  volatile  or  has  volatile  constiluents.  nil! 
retain  the  odour  most  persiBtenllj,  even  after  repeated  rinsings  with 
dean  water,  apparently  showing  itia.t  it  is  not  chemically  clean ;  but  if 
Uie  inside  has  been  made  clean  by  any  of  the  above  modes  tliis  appa- 
rent uncleaDness  nill  be  at  once  got  rid  of  by  JUling  the  bottU  to  fA« 
hrim  with  water.  The  smell  arises  Jrom  Uie  air  being  impregnated 
with  the-vapour;  the  filling  with  water  chases  alt  the  air  out,  and  oa 
emptying  it  all  smell  will  have  gone.  Cleaned  bottles  ahoiUd  have 
two  finafrinaings  with  distilled  water,  placed  numih  doan  in  a  warm 
place,  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two,  their  stoppers  put  in.  and  the 
now  chemically- clean  and  dij  bottles  atored  away  for  fntuis  use.  If  a 
botCe  be  required  dry  for  immediate  use  it  must  after  being  oteaned 
BB  above,  ba  placed  before  a  fire,  and  either  blown  into  with  a  pair  of 
bellowsorbavetheair  sucked  from  the  inside  by  meanaof  a  long  glass 
tube  reaching  to  the  bottom.  When  made  very  hot  a  bottle  will 
appear  quit«  dry ;  but  the  moment  it  is  cool  the  aqueous  vapour  will 
again  be  precipitated  Q[ran  its  sides,  and  no  speedier  means  than  the 
above  of  getting  rid  of  it  can  be  devised  unless  tbe  last  rinsing  of 
water  be  replaced  b^  pure  spirit  of  wine,  when  tbe  evaporation  will 
be  still  quicker.  This  method,  however,  as  it  entails  some  expense, 
would,  of  course,  only  bo  used  in  oases  where  a  clean,  dry  bottle  was 
urgently  needed.  , 

The  removing  of  tight  stoppera  is  an  operation  frequently  required. 
Whenastopper  will  not  yield  to  ordinary  pressure  the  bottle  should  he 
placed  firmly  down  upon  the  table,  and.  the  left  hand  holding  it  in 
its  plaoe,  the  tliumb  of  the  right  hand  should  be  pressed  hard  first 
against  one  side  and  then  the  other  of  tlie  stopper.  This  will  often 
loosen  it— a  little  click  being  heard  when  it  is  "  nulocked,"  aa  it  is 
termed.  If  no  exercise  of  force  will  remove  it  this  way  the  bottle 
should  be  firmly  held  as  before,  and  a  series  of  smart  taps  on  alternate 
sides  given  to  the  stopper  with  a  bard  object — a  Uble  knife,  for 
inatance.  If  it  be  still  refractory  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
stopper  adheres  through  the  lodgment  of  something  of  a  sticky 
nature  between  it  and  tbe  neck.  What  that  material  is  should  b« 
aaoertained,  A  little  fluid,  such  as  will  dissolve  it,  should  be  dropped 
on  the  neck  of  the  bottle  so  as  t«  permeate  between  the  stopper  and 
the  neck,  when,  after  soaking  a  little  while,  it  will  eanerally  be  found 
that  the  stopper  will  give  way.  If  it  do  not,  a  final  effort  to  dislodge 
it  may  be  made  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  stout  string  once  round  the 
neck,  holding  one  end  in  the  left  hand  while  th^  other  is  attached  to 
some  firm  object.  If,  then,  the  bottle  be  mpidly  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  along  the  string  the  frietiou  will  be  so  great  that  the 
ueek  will  become  ehnost  red  hot,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  a  stopper 
will  be  fotmd  so  firmly  embedded  as  to  resist  alt  theae  modes  of 
attack. 

Battles  will  get  broken  in  the  most  careful  hands.  The  stoppers 
should  be  oerernlly  saved,  so  that  in  case  of  one  beiug  lost  or  broken 
anollier  may  be  found  to  supply  its  place.  If  a  stopper  do  not  fit 
properly  it  m$y  be_  viade  to  do  so  by  moistening  it  with  water, 
sprinkling  fine  sand  upon  it,  and  then  working  with  the  hand  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  a  sort  of  screwing  movement—fresh  sand  and 
water  being  added  occasionally — till  it  fit  tight  which  may  be  known 
by  no  click  being  made  when  the  stopper  is  moved  about  by  the 
fingers.  A  badly-fitting  stopper  is  worse  tlian  none  at  all,  for  in  the 
latter  case  you  oan  see  tlie  need  for  a  remedy,  while  in  the  former 
leakage  and  evaporation  take  place  without  your  knowing  it.  Corks 
should  be  nsed  sparingly ;  my  advice  is — never  use  them  for  collodion. 
It  is  most  rare  to  get  a  cork  of  such  a  quality  that  there  is  not  a 
crack  in  it,  and  tlie  slightest  inequality  Dives  rise  to  a  quantity 
of  fine  dust  in  the  oollodion  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  as  it  is  so 
light  that  it  floats  on  the  sarface.  I  will  conclude  this  very  ele- 
mentary, yet  I  bop«  still  useful,  chapter  by  again  imDressJng  upon 
ths  student  tho  necesrilj  for  oleanlinees,  neatness,  and  exactitude  in 
liu  opeifttionB.  Q.  Watmovob  Webster,  F.C.S. 


THE  PREPARATION  OP  KENNETTS  SENSITISED 
GELATIN  0-PELLI  CLE. 
In  the  last  month  of  last  year  we  [ante  page  CSQ,  vol.  xx.]  described 
an  important  improvement  made  by  Mi.  I^nnett,  of  Uaddox  Street, 
in  the  preparation  of  sensitised  gelatins,  which,  by  the  mere  addition 
of  water,  should  be  at  once  converted  into  an  emulsion  for  onating 
plates,  and  which  plates,  without  any  further  operation  in  the  shape 
of  washing  or  preserving,  should  be  ready  to  receive  the  impression 
□f  an  image  in  the  camera.  Alihoogb  dry  they  would  compare 
favourably,  aa  respects  sensitiveness,  with  wet  collodion.  Though 
we  have  at  various  times  referred  to  Mr.  Kennett's  invention,  and 
given  as  full  a  description  of  it  aa  lay  in  our  power,  we  have  until 
the  present  been  unable  to  give  tlie  full  details  of  the  metliod 
patented.     This  we  now  do.  the  specification  having  been  printed. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  stated  lo  be  "  the  production  of  a 
new  Bubstance  or  compound  to  form  an  emulsion  for  photographic 
purposes,  and  which,  when  prepared  and  sold  in  a  dry  or  solid 
condition,  will  keep  in  this  ooudilion  perfectly  good  for  any  length  of 


salts  in  combination  with  either  of  the  bromides  above  specified. 

In  making  the  said  componud  the  |iatantee  prefers  to  employ  the 
following  materials  and  process;  that  is  to  say,  ne  places  in  a  dish  or 
pan  of  porcelain  or  other  suitable  material  abont  one  pound  of  the 
substauoe  known  as  Nelsou's  gelatine  or  other  suitable  gelatinous 
matter,  to  which  he  adds  about  one  hundred  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
This  mixture  of  gelatine  and  water  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  three 
hours  to  soften  the  gelatins,  and  is  then  heated  by  a  hot  water  bath 
or  otherwise  until  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  He  then  adds 
to  the  mixture  or  oompoDnd  abont  eight  and  a-quarter  ouuoea  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  water,  and  which  must  be 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  gelatine  by  stirring.  He  then 
incorporates  with  the  said  compound,  while  stirring  tlie  same,  eleven 
and  a-lialf  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water.  The 
whole  of  the  above  operations  must  be  effected  while  the  geladna  is 
hot.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  the  said  compound  or  emulsion  will 
oontain  free  bromide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  potash,  which  must 
be  ehminated,  and  which  he  eliminates  as  follows : — He  pours  the 
emulsion  into  glass  or  porcelain  dishes  to  tlie  depth  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  lets  it  stand  long  enough  to  become  cold.  He  then 
removes  it  from  the  dishes,  outs  it  in  small  strips,  and  washes  it  with 
many  changes  of  water,  or  in  running  water  nntil  tlie  free  salts  ars 
all  dissolved  ont  He  then  dries  or  desiccates  the  substance  or  com- 
pound to  render  it  capable  of  preservation  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
therefore  fully  accomplish  tbe  object  of  bis  iuvenlion.  For  this 
purpose  ho  places  the  compound  or  emnlsion  in  flat  dishes,  which  are 
placed  upon  hot  water  boilers  or  otherwise  heated  until  the  said 
compound  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  the  consistency  of  a  lliick 
paste.  Then  the  said  compound  or  substance  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  it  becomes  cold ;  it  is  then  removed  by  sLripping  it  from  ths  said 
dishes,  and  is  placed  in  suitable  frames  iu  a  drying  closet,  in  whioh 
a  oiroulation  cf  dry  air,  either  warm  or  cold,  is  plain taiued,  whereby 
the  drying  or  desiccation  ia  completed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tlie  above  description  tb^t  the  proper  drying 
or  desiccation  of  the  compound  is  very  easential  ta  the  auccess  of  the 
invention;  but.  saya  Mr.  Kennett— "I  wish  it  understood  that  I  may 
employ  any  other  suitable  and  convenient  method  of  effecting  the 
drying  or  desiccation  of  the  componnd  instead  of  thAt  above  deioribed. 
For  instance,  I  may  take  the  said  substance  or  compound  after  washing 
the  same  to  dissolve  ont  the  hoe  salts  and  place  it  at  once  in  ths  said 
drying  closet,  or  expose  it  to  an  air-blast  and  thereby  effect  the  drying 
or  desiccation  entirely  without  the  application  of  heat  When  di^ 
the  said  oompound  is  cat  into  portions  of  convenient  size,  and  in  Ihta 
condition  will  be  ready  for  immediate  use,  or  will  keep  perfectly  good 
for  a  very  long  time.  It  may  be  conveniently  made  ap  into  small 
packets  for  transmission  by  post  to  artists  or  amateurs  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  nnaffected  by  changaa  of  temperature  or  olimate, 
and  will  render  the  plates  to  which  it  is  applied  highly  sensitive,  so 
that  good  pictores  of  animals  and  other  moving  objects  may  be  eauly 
obtained." 

"  The  whole  of  the  above-described  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
my  new  compound  or  substance  must  be  conducted  in  a  very  weak 
non-actinic  light.  The  quantity  of  gelatine  used  in  the  said  compound 
may  be  varied  to  any  desired  extent;  but  the  salts  mnst  always  be  in 
such  proportion  that  there  will  be  a  slight  exoess  of  the  bromide  or 
chloride  beyond  its  equivalent  of  combinaUon  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
Before  its  applioalion  to  the  plates  the  said  compound  oi  substance 
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mnat  be  lijssolred  in  warm  water,  and  it  Bhoold  be  osed  in  conneotioQ 
with  the  alknliue  deTsloper  for  dr;  plates." 
The  definite  or  speoiol    claim  made    b^  Mr.    Kennett  is — "  a 

sabstance  or  oompouDd  toi  formiag  photographio  emnlaiong  which, 
nbeu  prepared  in  a  dry  or  solid  condition,  as  herein  eet  forth,  will 
lemaJD  perfectly  good  and  fit  for  use  for  any  required  time." 

Of  the  merit  and  convenience  of  Mr.  Kennett's  pelUcIa  we  have 
already  embraced  sevei&l  opportunitiea  of  speaking. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  SAVING  AND  REDUCING 
OF  RESIDUES. 

COAP.  II.— ON  THE  aOhLECnOS  OP  aSBIDUBS. 

HiTiNn  given  directions  concerning  the  saving  of  silver  waste  (the 
gold  will  be  treated  of  hereafter)  I  may  add  that  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  to  keep  any  chloride  that  may  have  been  precipi- 
tated from  old  hatha  by  itself,  and  add  it  to  the  chloride  from  the 
washing  waters  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  dried,  as  it  will  be  in  a  oom- 
paot  moiB,  and  not  be  diSoaed  through  a  large  qoantity  of 
fluid. 

I  now  proceed  with  its  eollection  and  the  means  of  taming  it  to 
acoonnt.  For  this  pnrpose  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reJiiae  it 
to  the  smallest  possible  balk.  To  do  this  the  reudnes  from  the 
developing  sink  and  ths  chloride  from  the  washing  waters,  &o., 
should  be  placed  on  large  filters  or  on  thick  flannel  atrajners  to  drain, 
after  which  they  must  be  thoroughly  dried;  this  may  be  dona  by 
placing  the  filters  in  the  kitchen  oven  or  on  Uie  top  of  a 
stove. 

The  salphide  ahoald  be  dried  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  mixed 
with  the  other  residaes  antil  it  is  dry.  When  this  is  efl'ected  the 
whole  should  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  The  paper  catlings,  filters, 
&c.,  also  the  films  washed  from  old  negatives  which  contain  a  large 
amount  of  silver,  sbonld  be  bnmt.  A  stove  must  be  selected  for 
this  purpose  which  has  not  too  much  draught,  as  in  that  case  much 
of  the  ash  may  ba  carried  up  the  chimney  and  lost.  The  grata 
ahonld,  of  coarse,  be  well  cleansed  from  coal  aahes  and  dust  before 
commencing  operations;  the  filter  papers  will  be  found  to  burn  with 
reat  fierceness,  and  should  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  assist  the 
burning  of  the  leas  combustible  kind  of  paper.  After  the  whole  is 
consumed  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stove  to  amoulder; 
this  it  will  do  for  some  hoars,  becoming  very  much  reduced  in  bulk, 
and  being  converted  into  a  greyish-brown  powder,  losing  all  the 
appearance  of  burnt  paper.  This  should  now  be  mixed  with  the 
powdered  chloride  and  sulphide,  and  the  whole  sifted  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  A  shallow  box,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  piece  of  perforated  zino,  the  perforations 
of  which  may  be  about  the  size  of  sixteen  wire  (Birmingham  gauge), 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  This  removes  many  extraneous 
substances,  suoh  aa  broken  glass,  pios,  tacks,  and  the  thonaand-and- 
nne  things,  including  many  small  articles  which  have  been  lost,  that 
find  their  way  into  the  waste. 

It  has  been  frequently  recommended  to  keep  the  varions  forms  of 
residaes  separate;  but  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  doing  so,  aa 
they  may  all  be  reduced  with  the  same  flux,  and  will  save  crucibles. 

We  have  now  got  residues  in  the  smallest  bulk,  and  their  value 
within  two  or  three  per  cent,  can  now  be  easily  ascertained,  if  it  has 
been  intimauly  mixed.  To  do  this,  carefully  wei^^h  out  twenty  grains 
of  the  powder,  end  mix  it  with  about  the  same  weight  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash ;  place  this  in  a 
hole  made  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  submit  iC  to  the  action  of  the 
redacing  flame  of  the  blowpipe  until  the  silver  is  reduced  to  a  clean 
metallic  shot.  By  weighing  tliis  the  value  of  the  whole  may  be 
estimated.  It  will  be  better  for  the  tyro  to  make  three  assays,  and 
form  hia  estimate  from  the  mean  of  the  three.  I  have  frequently 
heard  photographers  say  they  would  not  take  all  this  trouble;  they 
always  let  tlie  refiner  do  it,  as  they  clinrge  enough  for  reducing,  for- 
getting that  he  regulates  his  char^'e  according  to  the  number  of 
crucibles  used  and  the  amount  of  time  and  fuel  consumed,  and  not 
by  the  amount  of  metal  recovered.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  larger  tlie  amount  of  extraneous  matter  contained  in  the 
residues  the  more  flux  and  heat  are  required  for  their  reduction.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  all  the  ponndin);  and  sifting  can  ss  well  be 
done  on  a  wet  or  foggy  day  by  the  errand  boy,  wiien  a  little  employ- 
ment may  be  desirable  to  keep  him  out  of  misohief,  aa  by  the  photo- 
grapher himself,  when  his  time  is  valuable. 

From  time  to  time  letters  have  appeared  in  the  journals  com- 

g'aining  that  the  refiner  has  not  made  a  fair  return  for  the  residues, 
n  one  occasion  a  friend  complained  loudly  lo  mo  on  tliot  subject. 
and  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  his  ground  of  complaint  he  said 


that  last  year  be  used  bo  many  onnoes  of  nitrata  of  ulver,  and  had 
received  &om  Mr.  A.  so  much  for  residues ;  this  year  he  had  con- 
sumed more  than  three  times  that  amonnt  of  silver,  and  he  only  got 
so  mnoh  bom  Mr.  B.  From  this  data  only  he  doubted  the  honesty 
of  Mr.  B.  Now,  the  facts  are — that  the  first  year  my  friend's  business 
was  very  small,  and  he  did  the  wliole  of  the  work  himself;  but  the 
second  year  his  business  had  so  increased  that  he  employed  a  yoatli, 
to  whose  oare  the  saving  of  residues  was,  of  course,  entrusted.  I  may 
aay  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  send 
many  batches  to  the  refiner,  and,  with  one  or,  at  moit,  two  exceptions, 
I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  returns  made ;  bnt  I  have  always 
taken  the  precaution  of  pounding,  sifting,  and  assaying  before  doing 
so.  When  the  residues  are  sent  in  this  way  the  refiner  eaa  at  onoe  see 
that  an  assay  may  have  been  made ;  but  when  sent  aa  they  nsaaUy 
are  he  knows  that  this  cannot  have  been  the  case.  Most  of  the 
London  refiners  will  allow  yoa  to  remain  and  see  the  operation  of 
reducing  performed — a  faot  of  which  photographers  do  not  seem  to 
be  generally  aware. 

CHAf.  m,— ON  THB  FUBNiCB. 

If,  instead  of  sending  or  taking  the  residues  to  the  refiner  we  deoide 
upon  redacing  them  onrselvaa,  we  shall  require  a  large  amount  of 
beat,  to  obtain  which  we  most  possess  a  soitable  furnace,  and  many 
convenient  forms  of  portable  ones  are  to  be  purchased  which  are  said 
to  be  very  efieclive.  Although  X  have  oaly  had  a  limited  ezperienoe 
with  them,  and  then  only  on  a  small  scale,  I  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending the  photographer  who  decides  on  redacing  his  own  residnes 
to  have  a  regular  melting  furnace  built.  This  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
which  can  be  done  in  any  outhouse  by  a  bricklayer  at  a  small  cost, 
especially  if  it  be  built  in  the  proximity  of  an  already- existing 
chimney  into  which  the  flue  can  be  oarried. 

In  the  construction  of  a  furnace  for  our  purpose  the  prineipal 
things  to  be  attended  to  are  to  oonfine  the  heat  as  muoh  aa  possible 
to  tlie  crucible  to  be  acted  upon,  and  to  produce  as  much  heat  aa 
possible  from  ths  fuel  consnmed.  Snoh  a  furnace  should  oonsiat  of  m 
cliamber  for  containing  the  fire,  with  bars  at  the  bottom  to  allow  free 
access  of  air  and  for  the  ashes  to  drop  through  into  the  ashpit ;  a 
flue  to  oarry  ofl'  the  smoke,  or,  rather,  the  products  of  combustion  ; 
and  an  opening,  to  be  otoeed  by  a  lid,  to  admit  the  fael  and  crnoiblea. 

Such  a  furnaoe  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  {fig.  1),  ia 


which  A  is  the  tireptaoe,  B  the  ashpit,  C  tlie  furnaoe  bars,  D  the 
hd,  £  the  top  plate,  five-eighths  thick,  F  the -flat  ^te  of  iron, 
thrae-eigbths  thick,  GG  the  flue,  H  the  damper,  and  I  the  wall  of 
the  building.  Fig.  1  shows  the  furnace  in  section,^.  3  in  externa] 
appearance.  The  same  letters  and  description  apply  to  both 
figures. 

I  now  describe  the  mode  of  construction.  Procure  from  the  iron- 
founders  an  iron  frame  and  furnace  bars;  they  are  kept  in  stock  of 
various  sizes.  These  should  be  set  in  brickwork,  leaving  an  ashpit 
the  same  as  is  done  in  setting  a  copper,  as  shown  at  C.  Then  the 
fire-chamber  A,  which  ia  niae  inches  square,  should  be  built  np  to 
the  height  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  to  the  fine,  which  should  be 
two  and  a-lialf  inchea  high  and  four  and  a-half  inches  broad  (this  is 
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the  size  of  the  end  of  a  brioli).  The  back  part  shonld  now  be  canied 
up,  as  ahown  id  the  diagram,  for  the  reeeptioD  of  the  top  plate  £, 
whicli,  for  Uiis  size  of  fiirDaoe,  may'be  ahont  18  X  27  inchea,  with  en 
opsning  7}  X  10  iaoheB.  Thia  opeuing,  when  the  plate  is  fitted  in  a 
eloping  poeition,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  will  be  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inoh  smaller  than  the  fireplace.  If  tliia  plate  cannot  be  purchaeed 
at  the  iron-foundera  readj-made  a  pattern  should  be  made  of  board  of 


tlie  required  size  and  tbickneMCsajfive-eigbths  of  an  inoh).  with  a  itrip 
faatened  on  half-ao-inch  from  the  edge  on  one  of  the  longest  sides  to 
serve  as  a  ledge  for  the  door  to  elide  on,  and  against  the  under  edge 
of  whioh  the  iron  plat«  F  fits,  makiag  the  juncture  of  the  iron  and 
brickwork  air-tight.  A  couple  of  iron  bolta  ehould  be  passed  through 
this  plate,  and  built  in  the  brickwork  to  retain  it  ia  its  place.  The 
flue  should  be  carried  back  horizontally  about  tirelve  or  thirteen 
inches  before  itgoesupatraight;  andatlhe  height  of  three  feet  above 
the  furnace  should  be  fitted  a  damper,  wliich  are  kept  in  stock  at  the 
iron  warehouses.  The  inner  part  of  the  flue  should  be  rerj  neatlj 
finished,  for  upon  the  smoothness  of  the  fiue  depends  much  of  the 
freedom  of  the  draught.  The  inner  course  of  bricks  of  the  fireplace 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  flue  should  be  of  fire-bricks,  whioh  are 
made  of  a  much  mora  refractory  clay  than  ordinary  bricks.  These 
should  be  selected  free  from  lamps  and  inequaUties  of  eonstructioa ; 
should  any  amall  lumps,  liowever,  exist  they  sliould  be  removed  with 
a  coarse  rasp,  so  that  the  brioka  may  fit  together  as  oloaely  aa  poaaible, 
and  have  very  tittle  cement  between  them.  The  cement  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  is  fire  clay,  which  should  be  made  tliin  enoagh  to  be 
easily  pressed  out  when  the  bricks  are  laid.  For  all  the  otlier  parts 
not  in  contact  with  tlie  fire  ordinary  bricks  and  mortar  shoald  be 
used. 

If  the  flue  be  carried  into  another  flue  the  latter  should  have  a 
damper  fitted  below  the  junction,  so  as  to  stop  the  draught  in  that 
direction.  Tiiis  may  also  bs  uaad  for  further  regulating  the  draught 
of  the  faroBce. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  when  the  lid  is  closed  no  air 
oan  pass  up  the  flue  that  has  not  pasaed  through  the  fire;  this  is 
essential  when  great  heat  is  requured. 

The  fireplace  is  sometimes  made  roond  by  placing  the  bricks 
00  end;  hut,  although  the  square  form  may  consume  a  little  more 
fuel,  I  consider  it  is  preferable  to  the  round,  and  much  more  easily 
constrnoted. 

Some  of  the  closed  stoves  oaed  for  heating  tlie  studio  may  be  made 
to  serve  on  a  sqall  scale,  eapecially  the  "  egg  stove,"  which  eomewliat 
resembles  a  furnace  in  its  constraotion.  I  have  also  extemporised  a 
eoromon  grate  by  closing  np  all  tlie  front  of  the  stove  and  chimney 
with  thin  sheet  iron.  A  few  inches  above  the  top  of  the  grate  a  bole 
was  cut  six  inches  square,  to  allow  of  feeding  the  fire  and  attending 
lo  the  crncible  ;  this  hole  and  any  openings  around  the  edge  of  the 
iron  was  closed  with  a  piece  of  stout  brown  paper,  the  drauglit  being 
snfficient  to  keep  it  in  position.  Altliough  1  say  theae  makeebirta 
may  be  used,  they  can  only  be  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  should  not 
ba  attempted  by  the  novice  until  he  has  seen  the  operation  of  reducing 
performed  in  a  properly- coostrnoted  foniace. 

E.  W-  FOXLM. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
New  Mbthod  of  PaoDouitia  Pictubes  ih  PniMTKita'  Ink. — GoAon- 

».iTION     OF     THE     AlBUUSH     FlLH.  —  PhOTOOBAFHIC     PSOOKBeS. 

Beduction  in  the  Cost  of  Metallic  Silver. — Addino  Tubpbn- 

IINB  TO  THE  NHOATIVeVaRNIBH. — F08MDLA    FOB  THE   PbBFARATIOH 

OF  Kbefiho  Albcmenised  Fafkb. — Tbeatment  of  Puies  in 
Wabh  Wkatheb. — How  to  Shobtbh  Exposu&kb. — Iijikbnational 
CoHOKEsa  OF  GsooBAPaiCAL  Science. 
A  fibos  of  newB  has  been  pnbliahed  with  moob  eclat  by  the  editor  of 
the  Moniteur  relative  to  a  new  method  of  produoing  picturea  in 
printers' ink.  It  ia  by  M.  Albert,  pF  Munich,  whose  "Albertype" 
prooess  is  already  very  well  known.  This  new  one  appears  to  be  a 
mudification  of  that,  and  its  chief  excellence  is  in  the  rapidity  witli 
which  prints  can  be  tamed  out  At  present  be  can  only  produce 
fifty  or  sixty  prints  a  day.  but  with  the  new  press  he  will  be  able  to 
produce  five  thousand.  It  is  made  so  that  printing  can  be  done  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper  at  the  same  time,  being  apparently  a  machine 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Walter  typographical  press.  The  experi- 
ments which  have  been  carried  through  in  perfecting  It  have  coat,  it  is 
said,  160,000  florins,  so  that  it  ought  to  yield  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  details  will  be  of  oonsiderabie  interest  when  they  teach  oa. 

The  snbject  of  coagnlation  of  the  albumen  film  eontinuea  to  ocenpy 
the  attention  of  photographers  in  France  to  aome  extent  for  several 
reasona.  A  road  towards  permanency  appears  to  lie  throngh  con- 
fining the  image  to  the  aurfaoe,  and  it  helps  at  the  same  time  to 
economiae  silver.  M.  £d.  Quiquerey,  in  some  notes  which  be  has 
published,  contends  that  alcohol  has  not  much  efiect  in  coagulating 
dried  albumen,  and  that,  therefore,  ita  addition  to  the  bath  ia  not  of 
that  value  which  some  photograpliers  have  supposed.  It  may  do 
good,  but  it  cannot  completely  coagulate  albumen.  The  Abbd  Lalwrde 
recommended,  some  time  ago,  in  Cotmoi,  floating  the  paper  upon  a 
water  bath  heated  to  about  boiling  point ;  but  tbie  plan  tends  to  give 
Btreaky,  uneven  sarfaoes.  M.  Quiquerey  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
nitrate  of  potash  in  the  bath.  He  thinks  it  facilitates  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  ailver  in  the  albumen  film,  if  it  do  nothing  else,  by 
rendering  the  surface  more  permeable.  He  cites  Dr.  Van  Moock- 
hoven's  recommendation,  aa  to  keeping  photographic  paper  in  a 
slightly- damp  place,  aa  confirmatory  of  the  fact  that  a  softening  of 
the  film  does  help  the  silvering.  We  ehonld  be  strongly  inchned  to 
doubt  this  method  of  reasoning ;  the  authority  cited  is  certainly  not 
very  trustworthy  upon  this  point.  It  is  not  tlie  habit  for  photo- 
grapbere  of  practical  experience  to  place  their  store  of  albumenised 
paper  in  a  damp  place.  A  ball)  of  five  per  cent,  of  silver  and  eight 
per  cent,  of  potaah  may  possibly  give  fine  prints,  aa  M.  Quiqnercy 
aays,  hut  the  practice  is  by  no  means  a  safe  one  to  follow. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Marseillee  Fhotographio  Society  the 
secretary,  M.  Leon  Vidal,  gave  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of 
photography  to  his  fellow- members.  He  glanced  at  the  progress 
made  in  recent  months,  and  in  doing  so  dwelt  first  upon  the  remark- 
able researches  of  Messrs,  Sutton,  Vogel,  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  Monck- 
hoven,  with  a  view  to  render  the  taking  of  impreasiona  in  the  camera 
easier  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  Uis  praises  of  what  Mr.  Sutton 
has  done  towards  accelerating  the  rapidity  with  which  the  imagq  can 
be  obtained  are  more  than  we  can  venture  to  translate,  and  we 
ehould  fear  that  that  gentleman's  modesty  of  soul  might  be  sorely 
tempted  by  words  bo  sugared.  Passing  onwards,  M.  Vidal  dwelt 
upon  his  favourite  topic— the  progreaa  of  mechanical  photographic 
printing,  making  soma  interesting  observations  on  the  prooeuaa  of 
MM.  DucoB  du  Uanron,  Rouaaillon,  and  soforth,  most  of  which  are 
not  new  lo  our  readers,  and  need  not,  Uierefore,  be  repeated.  When 
bis  somewhat  lengthy  address  was  over,  one  of  the  members  of  tlie 
society  asked  him  whether  prints  fixed  with  a  snlphocyanide  instead 
of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  were  endowed  with  greater  durability 
than  usual — ao  great,  in  fitot,  that  they  may  be  aaid  to  rival  carbon 
prints.  The  question  surprised  the  Secretary,  for  he  held  it  as 
sensible  to  ask  whether  the  moon  bad  any  chance  of  giving  as  much 
tight  as  the  sun.  But  he  proposed  a  very  simple  and  effective  test, 
viz.,  to  see  which  sort  of  print  stood  best  tlie  application  of  acid. 
The  destructibility  of  the  ailver  image  would  be  found  to  be  in  no 
degree  lessened  by  the  change  of  fixing  mediams. 

Photographers  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  metallic  ailver  is 
now  very  cheap — absolutely  cheaper  than  it  has  been  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Accordins  to  the  last  tveekly  circular  of  Messrs.  Pixley 
and  Abell,  the  great  oullion  merchants,  the  present  quotations  for 
standard  silver  is  CT}d.  per  ounce,  while  the  average  price  between 
ISeO  and  18T2  has  never  been  less  than  eOd.  In  1869  it  was  as  high 
as  OSi'id.    The  causes  which  produce  such  a  marked  fall  in  tliia 
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matal  an  Tarions;  but  U  is  due,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  the  chsDRe  of 
Gumncj  whiok  has  taken  plaoe  ia  Germany,  and  to  the  fact  that  in 
Franoe  paper  eo  mouopolises  the  circulation  that  tliera  la  not  the  - 
same  necesaity  for  new  aoinajte  to  replxcc  ivaate.  From  whatever 
cause  the  fact  is  so,  and  it  ia  one  of  oonaiderable  importance  to  the 
photographer,  nho,  in  spite  of  all  the  improremeats,  is  atill  so  much 
dependant  upon  the  old  metal. 

Considerable  ditforences  of  opinion  appear  to  prevail  abroad  as  to 
the  value  of  Hecr  Joseph  Uofter's  recommendation  tliet  turpentine 
shnuld  be  added  to  the  negjative  vamiah.  In  a  recent  number  of  tlie 
Photographitehet  Corretpottdatt  some  eensibla  remarks  upon  the 
cauae  of  cracking  have  been  made  by  Herr  Fitz  HaiiRh.-  He  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  bad  habit — or,  ratlier,  the  badness  of  tlie  habit 
— of  DODtiouing  to  nse  cyanide  Hxing  solutions  long  after  it  ia  wise  to 
do  eo.  People  keep  atreogthsnini;  them  end  using  tbem.  Ju  his 
experience  an  old  fixing  solution  is  much  more  difficult  to  work  out  of 
a  collodion  film  than  one  tlint  ia  freah,  and,  after  all,  is  more  liable  to 
cause  the  film  to  crack  under  the  varnish  tlian  is  tlie  case  with  new 
eolation.  Hia  advice,  therefore,  is  to  dbb  the  fixing  solution  always 
freah,  and  thereby  mnch  of  the  dangers  to  mliich  plates  are 
otherwise  lobject  will  be  got  orer.    In  our  opinion  the  advice  is  good . 

The  same  photographei  gives  a  fomnU  for  preparing  keeping 
ftlbamenised  paper,  which  may  be  oaefol  to  some  of  onr  readars. 
Uoat  of  them  are  familiar  now  with  the  usual  reeipe  for  prodaoing 
each  paper — the  employment  of  a  bath  of  citric  acid,  or  of  citric 
acid  in  the  bath.  His  plan  is  much  the  same,  only  that  he  uses 
aloohol  instead  of  water  —  480  parte  of  alcohol  to  ten  parts  of 
polverised  citrio  acid.  The  paper  is  not  floated  upon  this  balh,  but 
after  silvering  and  drying  it  is  coated  over  with  the  solntion'  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  that  which  used  to  prevail  when  pliotogniphera 
printed  on  plain  paper,  and  used  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver.     Paper 

Kepared  in  litis  way  will  keep  easily  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Herr 
augh  says  it  gives  brilliant  prints,  which  tone  very  well  and  readily 
in  a  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  gold  toning  hath. 

A  writer  in  the  Corretpondenz  says  that  he  finds  it  advantageons 
at  times  to  employ  old  sensitiHing  bath  on  bis  plates  in  vrarm  weather 
— baths  that  tie  could  not  use  in  winter.  These  be  not  only  uses 
but  acidifies,  and,  if  need  be,  places  during  the  morning  in  a  pan  of 
ice,  in  order  to  prevent  tendencies  towards  fogging.  Temperature 
appears  to  bother  this  photographer  a  good  deal,  and  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  different  behavionrs  of  wet  and  dry  films  under  its 
changes  are  remarkable  and  wortli  atudy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  photographers  generally  have  as  yet  realised  how  much  it 
depends  upon  the  heat  or  coldness  of  their  ohemiools  tvhether  their 
pictures  be  good  or  bud.  In  heat  it  is  certain  that  developer,  collo- 
dion, hath,  and  ererythiog  require  a  certain  amount  of  modulation, 
and  that  this  ia  too  often  nefilected ;  hence  foggy  pictores  and  buiut- 
looking  prints  which  are  far  from  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

A  oorrespondent  of  Photographitehtt  drehiv,  who  has  been  jour- 
neying in  France  lately,  Bays  tiiat  the  practice  of  pre-lighting  the 
plate  with  a  view  to  shorten  exposure  is  considerably  in  vogue  there. 
He  was  assured  that  the  practice  was  attended  with  the  best  effect, 
and  that  it  was  possible  frequenlly  to  shorten  exposnres  by  one-lialf 
through  the  system  employed.  It  was  very  simple,  not  differing 
mnch  from  those  already  described  through  these  columns.  A  cir- 
cular hole  is  out  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  of  the  lens  of  about  two- 
tliirds  the  diameter  of  the  lens  in  size,  so  that  a  three-inch  lens 
would  have  a  two-inch  aperture  on  its  lid.  This  aperture  is  filled 
with  an  opal  glass,  and,  when  tlie  plate  is  ready,  the  front  slide  ia 
drawn  up  and  its  surface  exposed  to  the  diffused  liglit  for  a  couple 
of  seconds  before  the  cap  ia  withdrawn,  and  the  sitter's  image 
allowed  to  impinge  upon  tlie  film.  This  pre-ligliting  is  said  to 
shorten  the  exposure  by  about  one-half — a  subject  which,  in  an 
ordinary  case,  would  require  twenty-four  seconds'  exposure,  for 
instance,  doing  with  fourteen. 

The  International  Congress  of  Geographical  Science  is  to  meet 
next  March  at  Paris.  loternational  congresses  are  the  fashion  just 
now,  and  tliis  one  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much  more  remarkable 
in  many  respects  than  those  that  have  gone  before  devoted  to  other 
subjects.  It  has,  however,  a  photographic  interest  of  some  import- 
ance, and  tlie  fact  tliat  in  so  many  of  these  societies  photography 
now  plays  a  part  ia  a  strong  testimony  to  its  growing  value  as  an 
aid  to  scientific  research.  In  oonnection  witii  this  meeting  there 
is  to  be  an  exhibition  devoted  to  historical  geography,  micrography, 
and  philology,  and  to  illnstrating  scenes  of  distant  travel  by  means 
of  photographs  and  drawings.  The  manner  in  which  the  camera 
has  penetrated  to  all  lauds  ought  to  make  s  collection  of  the  kind 
highly  interesting. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OP  PRINTING  SURFACES. 
Vbrv  numerous  are  the  methods  by  which,  through  the  agency  of 
photography,  a  drawing  in  black  and  white  may  be  oonverted  into  a 
surface  block  capable  of  producing  in  a  typographio  printiog-preas  a 
/aaimile  of  the  original  drawing.  Eiteosive  eatablishmenta  have 
been  already  called  into  existence  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere 
which  entirely  depend  upon  the  bosineaa  created  in  coimectLon  with 
the  commercial  use  of  one  or  other  of  Uie  inventions  for  eSectiu]; 
this  end. 

The  method  described  in  the  followiog  article  depends  mainly 
npon  the  (act— known  for  many  years— that  a  gelatine  film  which  has 
been  impregnated  with  bicbrDmate  of  potash  is  sensitive  to  lights  and 
that  such  sensitiveness  is  displayed  by  causing  those  parts  which 
have  been  acted  on  by  light  to  become  insolnble,  while  the  other 
portions  are  aolnble  in  hoi  water,  and  merely  swell  when  immersed  iu 
water  of  the  ordinary  temperatnre.  The  patent  fass  been  obtained  by 
Mr.  Bonks,  of  Batteraea,  and  the  process  is  abont  to  be  sitenaively 
ntiliaed.  We  do  not  at  present  offer  any  remark  as  to  the  novelty  of 
the  various  chums;  hnt  we  imagine  that  many  of  Our  readers  will  be 
able  to  point  to  pages  in  former  vohimea  of  this  Jonmal  in  which 
similar  processes  have  been  published,  At  onyrate  we  have  nomerous 
specimens  of  phototypography  in  onr  possession  which  have  been 
executed  by  processes  ttibsiantially  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Banks, 
whose  process  we  now  describe  in  the  patentee's  own  language : — - 

Tub  object  of  my  invention  is  mainly  to  produoe  from  a  drawing  upon 
paper  or  a  letterpress,  copperplate,  or  lithogrsphic  print  or  drawing  a 
raised  surface  block  apphcable  for  typc-priuting,  or  a  plate  similar  to  an 
engraved  copper  or  steel  pUte  applicable  for  printing  by  the  ordinary 
copperplate  or  lithographic  press.  The  raised  surface  plates  can  be  pro- 
duced either  fiat  or  they  may  be  cylindrical  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
upon  calico  and  such  like  pcrposes ;  metal  dies  to  be  used  oa  seals,  or 
for  stompiiiB  paper  and  Bach  like  uses,  or  to  be  used  as  embossing  plates 
for  bookbioders  for  stamping  or  embossing  book  covers  or  leaUier,  or 
other  BubstaDces  in  binh  rehef,  or  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the 
printing,  bookbinding,  diS'Sinking,  or  embossing  trades  where  printing 
or  embossing  is  osed. 

To  prodnce  the  above  results,  eithsr  from  a  drawing,  letterpress  print, 
photograph,  or  any  work  of  art  on  paper  or  paintmg,  I  first  obtain  a 
photographic  negative  in  the  ordinary  way  by  means  of  a  rectOiueor 
leas  and  ordinary  camera  upon  glaaa  (No.  1],  except  that  Ilastly  develope 
it  with  a  ■olution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  wash  this  off  with  cold 
water,  and  then  put  iodide  of  potassium,  wash  this  off  with  cold  water, 
and  then  put  hyarosulphuret  of  ammonia,  aay  one  drachm  to  two  ounces 
of  water,  for  the  purpoee  of  making  all  the  white  parts  in  the  print  or 
drawing  OS  opaque  and  block  at  possible  on  the  glass,  so  that  the  sun  or 
srtilioial  light  nsed  in  printing  the  design  npon  the  prepared  glass  No.  2 
(which  I  hereafter  describe)  shall  not  act  upon  the  while  parta,  hnt 
only  on  the  drawing.  1  afterwards  prepare  a  glass  No.  2,  by  laying  it 
perfectly  flat,  and  aocording  to  the  qnafity  of  the  lines  or  work  on  the 
design  so  I  make  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  film  of  gelatine,  or 
chondrine,  which  I  prepare  as  follows : — I  take  two  ounces  of  gelaljna, 
chondrine,  best  Basaiso  Or  French  glae  made  from  the  pates  of  the 
buffalo  or  from  parchment  cuttings,  cut  it  into  small  shreds,  and 
then  pour  npon  it  one  pint  and  a-ualf  of  cold  water  and  let  it  stand 
until  it  is  diiBOlved,  say  about  ten  hoars,  and  then  gently  make  it  hot, 
not  to  boil  nor  burn,  and  after  laying  the  glass  fist  1  pour  on  the  glsss, 
if  12  >:  10  inches,  three  onnces,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry ;  after  it  is  dry  I 
then  make  up  in  a  bath  a  solution  composed  of  one  ounce  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  or  other  bichromate  or  peroxide  of  chromium,  to  one  quart  of 
cold  water,  with  about  half-a-draohm  of  hydrate  of  lime.  I  then  place 
the  glass  contuning  the  dried  gelatine  film  upon  it  in  the  bath,  taking 
care  that  the  mixture  covers  il  entirely,  and  when  it  bos  remained  in 
three  or  four  minutes  I  take  the  gloss  out  and  put  it  on  its  end  to  drain 
and  dry,  taking  core  that  no  doyUght  enters  the  room — only  gas  or  dark 
yellow  light 

When  this  prepared  glass  No.  2  is  perfectly  dry  and  the  film  hard  I 
toke  an  ordinary  preBSure-frome,  with  a  plate  gloss  front,  and  on  the 
plate  gloss  I  lay  ths  photographic  negative  glass  9o.  1,  with  the  silvered 
aide  upwards,  and  npon  this  side  I  place  the  tilm  side  of  the  glsss  No.  S 
npon  it,  ood  then  I  place  a  piece  of  black  velvet  opon  the  back  of  glosi 
No.  2,  press  the  whole  tightly  together,  and  expose  the  glass  to  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  a  magnesium,  electro. magnetic,  or  other  white  light  for 
about  five,  ten,  or  twenty  minates,  and  then  1  obtain  a  printed  impresaion; 
that  is,  the  design  upon  the  negative  gloss  being  transparent  and  the 
white  parts  being  block.  The  sun  or  other  light  can  only  go  thmogh 
the  transparent  parts,  and  so  converts  the  printed  portion  of  the 
gelatine  into  an  almost  insoluble  compound,  leaving  the  white  portions 
perfectly  soluble ;  I  then  take  it  into  the  darkened  room,  having  prepared 
a  both  composed  of  hot  water  two  quarts,  mixed  with  chloride 
of  sodium  one  ounce,  and  by  bntshlng  the  gelatine  with  o  bnuh  all  the 
white  portions  wash  sway,  and  the  design  is  left  on  the  glsss  af-~^'~~ 
up  nntonohed.      I  then  immerse  it  for  five  minates  ^  -■-"--  - 
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of  scetic  kdd  one  onaee  *iid  oold  water  one  qnaTt,  for  the  paipoM  of 
hardening  it,  and  af terwards  take  from  it  a  plaater  oast,  from  which  a 
•econd  plaater  oait  can  ba  takes  and  printing  anrfacea  be  prepared  from 
it,  aa  hereiEiafter  deacribed. 

The  mode,  however,  which  I  prefer  ia,  initead  of  luiag  hot  water,  to 
naa  cold  water  one  qaart,  mixed  with  ten  graioi  of  iodine  or  Bizteen 
^rwna  of  iodide  of  potauinm  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  honr;  then  take 
tt  out  and  pat  it  into  a  bath  of  cold  water,  two  quarti  mixed  with 
twenty  dro[«  of  ammonia,  for  about  a  qnarter  of  an  hoar;  then  take  it 
ont  and  place  it  in  a  bath  of  two  qnarta  of  cold  water  mixed  with  one 
ounce  of  acetic  acid  for  about  five  or  ten  minutea  to  harden  the  edgei 
of  the  detign  that  have  not  been  railed  up.     3y  this  mean*  I  obtain  a 

£  latino  inrface  monnted  on  glasa,  and  having  the  white  portionj  of  the 
ttwing  rmiied  np  to  a  vary  great  height,  quite  aa  high  aa  any  wood 
ongraving  ia  cnt  in  depth,  and  the  drawing  is  level  and  iiink ;  the 
gelatine  anrface  haa  alao  been  atrengtbened  and  tonghened  ao  that  a 
cast  can  afterwards  be  readily  taken  from  it,  whereas  heretofore  the 
caata  taken  from  gelatine  plates  have  been  very  imperfect.  I  then  mix 
■ome  plaster  of  Pari*  or  cement,  and  take  a  oat  which  gives  the  deaign 
raised  np  and  the  white  portiona  indented  aimilar  to  wood  engraving. 
Should  any  of  the  white  portiona  not  be  aufflolentty  deep  I  then  prO' 
ceed  to  deepen  them.  One  method  I  hare  ia  to  roll  over  the  raiaed 
portions  of  the  plaster  cast  a  mixtare  of  printing  ink  and  copal,  or 
•ome  one  of  the  vamiahea  now  in  uae  oommercislly,  and  when  dry  I 
dip  the  plaater  mould  into  a  bath  of  very  weak  aoap  one  part  and  cold 
water  five  hundred  parts,  and  bmah  away  with  a  soft  bruah  the  unpro- 
tected plaster,  and  afterwards  I  harden  the  plaater  with  weak  alum 
and  pyrogallic  acid  and  water  until  the  sir-bubbles  cease  to  rise  from  it. 
Another  way  I  have  is  to  cnt  away  with  a  gonge  all  the  whites 
that  are  not  aufficiently  deep;  but  if  T  require  to  take  a  casting  in 
plaster  of  Paris  for  stereotyping  purposea  I  do  not  uie  the  loap  water, 
but  harden  it  by  immersing  it  in  a  bath  of  hot  size,  a  little  treacle,  and 
peroxide  of  chromium,  until  the  air-bnbblea  cease  to  rise  from  it,  and 
then  expoae  it  to  light,  and,  while  wet,  I  lay  a  frame  upon  it,  pour  in 
the  plaster  of  Paris,  and  jost  before  it  seta  I  pat  it  under  presanre, 
and  the  loose  water  being  preased  out  givea  a  much  sharper 
oastin^. 

If  an  electrotype  is  required  instead  of  a  etereotvpe  casting  I  then 
take  tlie  plaster  cast  that  has  been  taken  from  the  gelatine  film  and  aoak 
it  in  cold  water  until  bubblea  cease  to  rise  from  it ;  I  then  make  the  face 
of  the  plaater  hot  by  placing  it  over  a  gas  flame,  and  pat  a  frame  on  the 
face  ana  pour  on  it  a  preparation  of  hot  wax  mixed  with  reain  and  lard, 
which  mode  I  profer,  and  thus  lake  an  impression  in  wax  from  the 
plaster  mould.  I  afterwards  polish  this  wax  impression  in  the  usual 
way  with  blacklead,  or  coat  it  with  metal  by  using  meronry.  By  washing 
the  mquld  with  apirita  of  wine  and,  when  nearly  dry,  allowing  the 
fumes  of  meronry  to  settle  on  the  face,  I  get  *  metallic  covering  which 
readily  receivea  a  aarfaoe  of  copper  without  being  brushed,  whereby 
the  fine  lines  aro  kept  intact. 

To  produce  a  copper  plate  similar  to  a  copperplate  engraving  I  take 
a  negative  with  the  lights  and  shades  reversed,  by  adopting  ,the 
same  portion  <^  the  process  of  giaas  1  and  2  which  relates  to  the  prmted 
npreaentation  on  glasa  No.  2,  and  raising  the  aurface  with  acetic  acid 
only ;  T  then  take  a  plaater  mould,  and  by  taking  an  electroplate  I  pro- 
dnce  a  copper  plate  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  engraved  copper  plate  with 
the  drawing  indented  exactly  similar  to  an  engraved  plate  which  can  be 
printed  by  the  ordinary  copperplate  presa.  For  some  work  I  modify 
the  mode  by  not  taking  a  negstive ;  but,  by  placing  the  print  in  contact 
on  glass  No.  2,  it  acts  aa  the  negative,  and  after  it  ia  re^irodaced  on 
gloss  No.  2,  and  proceeding  as  already  described,  a  plate  is  produced 
which  can  be  printed  from  m  the  ordinary  manner. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner 
of  performing  the  same,  I  would  have  it  uaderstood  that  I  claim  aa  my 
improvements  in  the  production  of  printing  surfaces  and  of  engraved 
metal  surfaces  applicable  for  other  purpoeea — 

1.  The  combined  process  anbstantially  as  herein  deacribed  for  the 
production  of   raised  surfaces  applicable  for  typo-printing  and  other 

2.  The  combined  process  substantially  aa  herein  deacribed  for  the 
production  of  engraved  plates  applicable  for  copperplate  printing  and 

3.  The  use  of  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash  or  other  bi«hromate  or 
peroxide  of  chromium  with  hydrate  of  lime  added  to  it  for  sensitising 
the  gelatine  plates.  I  also  chum  taking  a  cast  from  the  plate,  as  herein 
described,  without  removing  the  gelatine  from  the  glass. 

4.  The  toughening  of  the  raised  gelatine  surfaces  by  the  means  lub- 
ttantially  as  describsd- 

5.  The  proparation  of  the  plaster  casta  by  the  means  anbstantially 
aa  deacribed  prior  to  taking  a  second  cast  or  wax  impresaion  from 

6.  The  pnasing  of  the  plaater  just  at  the  time  of  setting  when  taking 
plaster  casts  from  gelatine  plates  or  caata  taken  from  them,  aa  herein 

7.  Imnarting  a  tlun  film  of  marcnry  to  the  surface  of  the  gelatine 
plates,  plaster  oasts,  or  wax  impresaion*,  by  the  mean*  herein  deooribed 
to  prepare  them  for  elect roty ping.  Jonn  HK»nv  Banks. 


A  FEW  MOKE  REMARKS  ABOUT  PRINTING.* 

TONINa  BA.THB. 
Or  all  parts  of  photographic  printing  this  is  undoubtedly  the  moat 
important  and  difBoolt,  will)  the  exertion,  perhaps,  of  the  printing 
bath.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  tonmg  baths  in  nse,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  which  are  excellent  for  certain  cases.  1  shall  here  give  my 
own  hamble  thoaghls  or  ideas  on  the  making  and  care  of  the  differeni 
toning  baths,  with  such  quotations  aa  may  be  found  necessary  from 
others  probably  far  more  atulled  in  this  branch  than  the  author  may  be- 
Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  explain  to  the  beginner  the  reason 
why  there  ia  auch  a  bath,  called  the  "  toning  bath,"  used.  The  prints, 
aa  U)ey  were  left  in  the  last  chapter,  need  some  agent  to  remove  the 
silver  left  in  them,  else  they  wonld  continne  to  darken  upon  exposure  to 
the  light,  and  in  a  short  time  be  so  dark  aa  to  be  indistinguishable. 
This  agent  ia  known  by  the  name  of  •"hyposulphite  of  sodium."  If  we 
wero  to  place  the  prints  aa  they  aro  now  directly  in  the  soda  aolutiou 
they  would  turn  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  to  get  rid  of  which,  and  give  a 
more  pleaaing  one,  a  bath,  called,  aa  before  said,  the  "tomng  bath,"  is 
made.  Hence,  then,  the  object  of  the  toning  bath  is  partly  to  give 
permanence,  but  principally  to  give  the  colour  or  tone  to  the  prmts ;  and 
in  this  colour  we  may  expect  to  find  brilliancy  and  beauty  according  as 
to  how  Uie  prints  were  trested  while  in  the  bath,  ss  will  be  shown  in 
the  neit  chapter. 

In  the  first  place,  good  chloride  of  gold  is  necessary  in  the  making  of 
these  toning  Mths,  and  to  those  persona  who  do  not  wish  to  make  ^eir 
chloride  of  gold  for  themaelves,  among  whom  the  young  beginner  ahonld 
certainly  be  classed,  1  would  advise  them  to  purchase  a  stock  from  acme 
reliable  stookdealer.  Each  bottle  contains  fifteen  grains,  which  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  bottle  containing  fifteen  oances  of  pure  filtered  rain  or 
distilled  water.  Lakiel  this  bottle,  "stuck  gold  solution,  one  grain  to 
the  ounce  of  water."  This  solution  will  be  slightly  acid,  i^ch  it 
should  be  to  prevent  the  light  from  precipitating  the  gold.  Keep  this 
bottle  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  ont  of  the  brightest  diffused  light. 

Acelale  of  Soda  Bath,  as  mode  and  reoommended  by  Mr.  Qeorge 
Hooper,  in  Tex  BsmsH  Jourhal  Fbotogeuphic  Almanac  for  1S73, 
I  wiU  here  give,  judging  it  to  be  excellent.  He  gives  preference  to  the 
bath  made  as  deaoribed  Wow,  for  the  fellowing  reasons,  viz.  :— 

"I.  For  the  beanty  snd  permanency  of  its  tones. — 2.  For  Bimj^icity  of 
(brmula.— 3.  For  its  great  eoouomy. — 1.  For  its  cvtainty  and  regolsrit]'. 
The  bath  is  made  as  follows: — 
"AlwayikeepInitocklhefollowiDrsolDtion:— Solnticn  No.  I.    Dissolves 

Siarter  of  a  drachm  of  chloride  of  nld  in  fifteen  ouncea  of  nster.— Bolution 
o.  2.    Dissolve  a  quarter  of  a  pannd  of  aoelat«  of  soda  in  fortj'eight  oancea 
of  water.     To  make  ths  bath,  take  of— 

Water 30  onucea. 

Then  add 

Solution  Ko.  1 3onnoes. 

And  next  arid 

Solution  No.  2 3  ouncea 

"  Let  stand  a  whole  week  before  niing ;  if  wanted  sooner  msks  it  wllh  hot 
water.  This  bath  will  tone  day  after  day  unlil  at  least  faur  sheets  have  been 
toned,  and  whai  apparently  eihaosted  throw  away  tty  sii  or  ten  ounces  of  it, 
and  add  a  simihir  quantity  of  fresh  bath  made  sccordjng  to  the  saniB  formula, 
taking  csre  its  age  is  not  less  than  one  week,  as  the  acetate  bath  roes  on 
improvins ;  if  nwd  too  new  would  tone  unevenly,  and  the  prints  would  lack 
that  brillwncy  so  easilv  obtained  when  the  baib  is  of  the  proper  stra-  Always 
taka  the  prints  ont  when  of  a  purplish-brown,  but  never  st  ttie  rasty-brown 
stage.  If  the  washinshas  been  carefully  done  yon  will  find  that  nearly  all  uf 
the  bat^  will  be  finished  about  the  sams  time— vignetted  porlnits  first  and 
then  the  plain  portrait,  which  latter  slwsya  take  np  s  Isrffer  ^portion  of  gold. 
When  the  toning  is  finished  poor  your  bath  baofc  fnlo  the  jug  or  bottle,  and 
keep  tb*  same  for  next  time.  Should  then  be  a  slixht  deposit  of  chloride  at 
the  bottom  decant  oarefully  so  as  not  to  disturb  it;  this  will  ssvesll  flltering:*, 
which  are  always  better  avoided." 

Sat  Soda  Toning  Bath. 

Distilled  or  melted  ioe  water 04  ounoes. 

Add  BoL  chloride  of  gold  (4  gra.  to  the  ounce)     1  ounce. 

Saturated  solution  sal  soda (      „ 

The  bath  feels  quite  slippery  to  the  fingers.  Make  it  a  full  half  hour 
before  you  wish  to  uae  it,  and  daring  the  cold  weather  make  it  wltii  the 
water  slightly  warm.  Make  it  every  night  and  save  the  old  solution, 
and  throw  down  the  gold  with  protosulpbate  of  iron. 

Thia  bath  bleaches  a  little  more  than  baths  generally  do,  and  so  the 
prints  should  be  printed  quite  dark.  The  prints  when  first  placed  in 
this  bath  will  turn  quite  red  after  a  minnte  or  two,  snd  after  they  have 
discontinued  turning  red  watch  them  closely,  for  they  will  now  very 
soon  oommence  to  tone,  so  that  you  will  readily  notice  it,  and  whan  they 
have  once  commenced  to  border  on  the  tone  yon  desire  they  will  very 
quickly  arrive  at  the  proper  stage. 

In  toning  disr^ard  the  absdows,  but  watch  the  high  lights  and  half- 
tones of  the  faoe,  and  when  they  just  commence  to  look  purplish  wad 
the  rod  look  has  disappeared  they  are  toned,  and  should  be  immediately 
removed  to  a  dish  of  running  water.  The  hair,  draperies,  ko. ,  may  not 
look  to  be  toned,  but  they  are.  When  yon  are  fixing  these  prints  they 
will  turn  a  variety  of  ooloai*  before  tbey  turn  the  ri^t  one,  and  when 
they  tnm  that  colonr  to  which  you  toned  them  you  may  be  sure  they 
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CbloritU  qf  Lime  Salh.—Wiib  thia  bath  para  whitu  ud  flna  blaok* 
OD  b«  obbftined. — luch  effeoto  w  are  iniUble  fur  architactantl  drawings, 
pencil  Bketchea,  &c.  It  ihonld  be  made  fortjr-eight  hoan  before  n>e, 
and  when  abont  to  um  it  add  a  little  of  tbe  sold  loltition,  alio  a  little 
of  tbe  cbloride  of  lime.  There  ia  coniideraUe  fanlt  found  with  this, 
both  on  acoount  of  tbe  nncerlaiat;  of  its  compoaition  and  alio  with  the 
variona  reanlti  obtained  with  it 

That  it  owing  to  the  photographer's  luing  what  is  called  the  saturated 
Bolndoa  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  when  in  many  cases  the  solntion  is  far 
short  of  being  saturated.  When  yon  commence  to  make  a  saturated 
solntion  of  this  chloride  of  lime,  and  have  placed  nearly  tiro  ounces  of 
the  cbloride  in  about  twenty-tive  ooncea  of  water,  there  will  be  a  pre- 
cipitate in  tbe  bottle  whieb  will  make  you  think  that  the  solution 
ia  saturated,  ainoe  it  will  not  dissolve  upon  repeated  shaking  of  tbe 
contents;  bat  this  is  simply  a  part  of  its  compound  (the  hydrate  of 
lime),  and  yon  can  still  add  more  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  the  solution 
before  it  is  saturated,  m  this  chloride  is  separated  and  disaolTed,  wb^^as 
another  part  of  ita  oompositioo  is  no^  for  the  beginner  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  is  a  eompoand. 

The  apprentica  thus  sees  why  he  is  often  in  difficulty  in  asing  this 
bath,  and  to  obviate  it  I  recommend  that  instead  of  using  a  saturated 
lolatioa  he  accustom  himself  to  weigh  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  then 
he  con,  after  he  ha«  onee  started  ri^Uy,  keep  it  alwaya  the  same.  This 
bath  can  be  used  a  number  of  times,  by  decanting  the  olear  liquid  out 
of  the  bottle  and  adding  gold  enough  to  tone  the  prints  and  a  trifle  of 
lime.     It  is  made  as  folkiws  ;— 

Water 40  ounces. 

Cbloride  of  lime 5  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold 4     „ 

The  chloride  of  gold  may  be  made  in  strength  at  about  one  Rmn  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  and  may  bo  neutralised  with  csrbonate  of  Time,  if 
it  is  acid.  If  the  chloride  of  lime  bath  ia  made  a*  above  I  do  not 
think  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  working  it. 

Citric  Acid  Toning  Bath. — This  is  a  most  excellent  bath,  either  for 

portraits  or  laudscapss,  there  being  in  its  composition  no  strong  alkalies 

or  acids  that  will  ba  apt  to  hurt  the  albumen  on  the  prints  a  particle. 

I  used  this  bath  two  years,  and  it  ia  a  most  worthy  one.    Here  it  is : — 

Sotution  ifo.  I. 

Citric  acid I  oauoe. 

tt'ater 20  ounces. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Chloride  of  gold ISgrains. 

Water IS  ounces. 

Stock  Solution. 

Sow  take  of  solution  No.  1  two  and  a-half  ounces;  make  slightly 
alkaline  with  saturated  solution  of  bicarbooate  oF  soda  two  and  a-half 
onnoea,  or  about  that.  Solution  Na  2  half  an-onnce;  water,  lixty-four 
ounces.  When  ready  to  tone  take  sofficieut  of  Uie  "stock  solution" 
(wbioh  should  never  be  less  Ihaa  three  or  four  days  old)  and  add  thereto 
one  ounce  of  gold  aolutioa  No.  2,  and  make  this  freah  solution  which 
yon  are  about  to  add  to  the  bath  a  little  alkaline  with  bicarloonate  of 

A  better  way,  however,  for  the  beginner  to  add  this  fresh  gold  to  the 
bath,  instead  of  pouring  the  gold  immediately  into  the  bath,  ia  to  pour 
it  first  into  a  elean  graduate  and  there  make  it  alkaline.  Pour  some  of 
the  toning  solation  (stock)  into  the  graduate  and  tboronghly  stir  with  a 
glass  rod ;  then  add  the  whole  to  the  rest  of  the  bath  which  is  in 
the  dish,  and  stir  well  again.  To  every  four  sheets  of  paper  yon  tone 
add  about  an  onnoe  of  gold  solntion,  adding,  however,  at  different  stasea 
of  the  toning  operations  and  not  all  at  one  time,  as  that  would  make  the 
fi  rst  few  batchea  of  prints  tone  too  rapidly.  Do  not  add  any  gold  while 
there  are  any  prints  in  tbe  bath,  stir  well,  and  allow  the  bath  to 
stand  without  traing  ased  for  about  three  or  four  miaates  after  yoa  add 
the  gold.  I  recommend  the  above  cure  to  beginners,  because  they  often 
obtain  uneven  tones  by  the  abuse  of  the  sdvice  given  above.  Do  not 
tone  In  a  too  strong  light  but  in  rather  a  weak  one,  and  judge  not 
the  toues  of  the  prints  while  in  the  hand,  bnt  while  Ipng  down  in  the 
dish.  Tone  exactly  as  yoa  wish  them  when  dried,  and  no  more  nor  less. 
'Wash  the  prints  constaotly  in  ranning  water  after  toning.  Fix  as  Osnal. 
Biearbonat*  of  Soda  Balk. — This  is  probably  one  of  tnebeatof  baths, 
and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  very  best  of  tones  obtained  with  it.  It  is 
areued  by  some  that  the  simpler  a  bath  is  the  better,  that  it  is  only 
chloride  of    gold   in   the    toning    bath   that    tones,    that    all    other 

Xedienta  that  are  placed  in  the  bath  are  useless,  and  thia  bath  is  jost 
t  these  photographers  advise,  since  there  ia  nothing  else  to  be  placed 
in  it.     Here  it  is:— 

Chloride  of  gold  solntion  (one  grain  to  tbe  ovoee 

of  water)  I  ounce. 

Water    16  ounces. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  (saturated  eolution)    10  minims. 

Make  it  half  an  hour  before  use,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  ripen  tborougblv. 
Make  it  of  lukewarm  water,  This  bath  cannot  be  kept,  and  needs  to  be 
made  np  freah  every  time  you  prepare  to  tone.  Throw  down  the  gold  in 
tbe  old  Dath  with  protosnlpbats  of  iron.  It  isrvadyfor  tooingi^ea  it 
has  commenced  to  disoolour  slightly.  I  have  one  more  bath  to  give  and 
then  I  am  done,  and  I  have  reserved  this  one  for  the  last  not  bsoause  I 


think  it  the  least  important,  hut  becaase  I  think  it  the  beat  of  the  wliol« 
lot,  for  I  do  not  thmk  that  there  ia  a  bath  besides  this  one  that  works 
so  prettily  during  toning,  and  which  gives  such  magnificent  tones.  It 
has  the  following  merits: — 

1.  It  is  simple  in  oonstraction,  and  not  apt  to  be  changeable. 

2.  The  moat  beantiful  tones  can  be  obtained  with  it. 

3.  The  alkidi  used  in  it  is  not  used  in  such  abundance  sa  to  hurt  the 
albumen  a  particle. 

4.  It  will  tone  a  weak  and  flat  print  the  bast  of  any  bath  that  I  bava 

Tbe  most  beautiful  tones  are  attainable  with  it^  the  high  lighta  and 
halt-tints  oF  the  fsce  being  very  clear  and  cool  in  the  more  retiring 
shades,  while  in  the  hair,  deep  shadows,  and  draperies,  especially  tbe 
darkest,  there  will  be  a  very  rich,  warm  colour.  There  is  always  a  very 
delicate  velvety  look  to  the  prints  when  properly  toned,  which  is 
very  much  admired,  being  difficult  to  obtain  with  some  baths.  It 
is  made  as  follows  :— 

Chlorideof  gold  2 grains. 

Pure  rain  water   24  ounces. 

Make  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  with — 

Saturated  solution  sal  soda,  about 6  to  8  minima. 

Chloride  of  sodium  (table  salt),  in  weight. . .  t  to  I  oonce. 

In  making  this  bath  I  first  place  the  quantity  of  gold  solution  I  am 
going  to  use  in  the  dish  at  one  comer,  and  in  it  place  a  piece  of  blue 
Gtmus  paper,  which  will  Immediately  turn  red.  Now  take  the  bottle  ot 
aid  soda,  and  drop  into  tbe  solution  in  the  dish  until  tbe  litmua  paper 
turns  a  decided  blue,  which  will  take  about  six  or  eight  drops.  Then 
place  your  water  in  the  dish,  and  last  of  all  your  salt.  Stir  up  tbe 
contents  well  and  let  stand  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  The  bath  should  be  made  up  as  per  formula  every  night, 
throwing  down  the  gold  in  tbe  old  aolntiou  with  protosulphate  of  iron. 
In  toning  with  this,  or  in  fact  with  any  of  the  above  baths,  should  it 
become  exhanated  add  the  ingredients  used  in  the  first  place  iu 
exactly  the  same  proportion  as  was  nsed  in  tbe  making  of  it  at  first. 

One  of  tbe  greatest  mistakes  made  in  toning  by  some  tonera  is 
in  toning  the  prints  until  the  draperies,  &c,  are  oiwat  tbcyright  shade, 
thus  disregardmg  the  face,  which  is  tbe  principal  attraction  of  the  prints, 
and  to  the  toner  it  sboidd  always  be  the  object  of  attention.  With 
the  toning  bath  just  described  I  will  here  give  the  mode  of  working, 
which,  if  followed  out,  will  be  productive  of  excellent  results.      * 

This  toning  should  be  done  in  a  quite  weak  and  even  light,  and  at  a 
little  distance  from  tbe  window.  An  idea  of  tlie  quantity  of  Ugbt 
required  may  be  had  by  bearing  in  mjnd  that  all  yoa  wish  is  to  see 
distinotly  and  olearly,  without  any  guessing. 

Take  a  couple  dozen  of  prints,  and  let  them  lie  in  your  bath  solution 
face  up,  but  constantly  under  the  surf  ace,  and  beep  them  in  motion  while 
in  it.  At  first  the  prints  will  not  perceptibly  change,  but  within  the 
course  of  two  minutes  or  so  the  high  ligbts  and  balf-tints  of  the  face 
will  lose  their  red  tiot,  and  will  commence  to  border  on  the  rich  purple, 
and  then  they  will  very  quickly  arrive  at  that  sta^  when  they  are  to 
be  removed  to  a  bath  of  raoniog  water.  The  stage  at  which  the  toning 
is  to  be  disoontinued  is  perhaps  at  first  a  little  difficult  to  determine; 
you  should  tone  a  batch  and  let  your  assiatant  fix  them,  and  when 
they  are  fixed,  not  before,  you  should  judge  of  the  tone. 

Never  take  your  prints  up  in  your  hands  to  examine  them,  for  you 
will  surely  then  be  deceived,  and  take  them  to  be  under- toned,  when  by 
examining  them  white  lying  in  the  dish  tbey  will  appear  to  be  toned 
sufficiently.  The  prints  are  toned  when  tbe  high  lights  and  half-tiuts  of 
the  face  appear  clear  and  a  little  blue  when  they  are  lying  down  in  the 
dish  and  examined  in  a  weak  light. 

Take  them  out  immediately,  evenif  upon  looking  at  them  in  a  stronger 
light  the  shadows  and  draperies  should  appear  as  isd  as  fire,  for  the 
prints  are  toned.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  at  first  over-tone  the 
prints  rather  than  under-tone  them.  Tone  for  the  lights  and  half-tints, 
and  let  the  shadows  take  care  of  themselves.  The  salt  in  the  above 
bath  is  the  improvement  of  this  bath  over  the  common  sal  soda  bath, 
and  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  salt  that  such  beautiful  tones  can  be 
obtained.  In  case  you  over-tone  the  tone  will  never  be  a  disagreeable 
slaty  one,  bnt  rather  a  pretty  blue. 
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cation  when  I  tell  you  that  the  road  crosses  the  stream  fifty-two  times 
in  twenty-five  miles,  "thestreamaroaringmonotalatorrentaltthe  way." 
At  MidtUe  Boulder  we  visited  tbe  mill  for  treating  silver  ore  belonging 
to  the  famous  Garrison  mine.  Tbe  mine  and  the  mill  were  sold  a  year 
ago  for  (3,000,000  to  a  Dutch  company,  and  is  thought  a  bargain  by 
experts.  The  ore  Is  not  a  high-erade  ore,  bnt  the  company's  arrange- 
ments are  first-rate,  and  tbey  take  out  pile*  of  silver.  There  are  many 
better  mines  would  be  sold  for  $300  if  one  could  be  sure  of  them. 
While  I  write  of  mining  I  will  mention  a  thing  which  oocurred  today. 
Professor  Hill  sent  over  to  a  mine  of  high  standing  (a  gold  one),  ud 

*  Cootlnsed  rrom  ps(a  ttl.  '^  C^  *  "^ 
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••kad  the  owDer  to  und  him  loms  ipeciiiMiu  for  liU  frisndi.  The 
mine^wnei  Mid  the  price  would  be  the  weey  valaa.  There  were 
thirh'  ponnda  of  it,  mnd,  to  tbs  Prote«*or'«  horror,  the  price  wm  over 
$3,000  for  the  lot.  Of  ooone  this  ia  a  rare  oaae,  bat  the  lame  num  hai 
600  ponad*  of  the  aaine  etnS.  Some  minea  pt,j  apleudidly,  while 
otheia  do  not  pay  at  all ;  bnt  thej  all  make  a  living  for  their  ownen 
■□parentW.  Lead  minea  oarrying  from  fifty  to  one  hnadred  onncei  to 
t&a  ton  of  silver  are  banU]'  lookt^  at,  a«  Uieie  are  do  worki  for  lewl 
vna.  I  photographed  over  oae  ton  of  pure  lilver  down  at  Hill's  works 
ths  other  day.  I  get  all  my  ailver  from  him,  and  find  I  can  make  it 
eh«aper  by  forty  eentx  per  ounce  than  I  can  boy  it  in  New  York. 

Onr  coarae  had  up  to  tbii  time  been  weet  Now,  after  Ieavin{j  the 
■kflon,  we  tamed  north,  and  oar  ambition  was  to  travel  north  until  vra 
came  to  the  ' '  Caha  La  Pandire  "  river,  abont  200  milea.  We  were  now 
Boroe  eight  or  ten  milea  from  the  mun  range  of  the  Kooky  Menntaina, 
"  rieing,  a  broken,  aerrated  wall,"  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
•ek  leveL  Oar  oonree  ran  generally  from  6,000  to  9,000  feet,  for  we  had 
mh  Aneroid  and  took  notea.  After  leaving  Middle  Boulder  our  road 
«[ided,  *nd  oar  mode  of  marching;  waa  thia : — My  companion  rode  ahead 
and.  picked  the  road,  and  the  donkeys,  knowing  their  dnty,  followed 
•taadily  in  Indian  file.  The  unle,  tnie  to  hia  kud,  rubbed  np  againat 
*U  the  treea,  trying  to  get  off  his  pack.  The  only  oare  wa*  to  get  a  rope 
roand  hia  lower  jaw,  and  wind  the  other  end  ronnd  my  oompaoion'a 
■addle  pommeL  We  freqaeotly  had  to  get  off  and  out  onr  way 
Utrongfa  the  underwood  with  hatehata.  Cotton-wood,  a  apecies  of 
poplar,  growa  in  all  the  moiat  plaoea.  We  of  ben  came  to  a  dead  halt; 
aome  deep  oaAon  or  roaring  mountain  atream  headed  n*  off,  and  com- 

a"Bd  ua  to  retrace  our  etept.  Our  course  wai  aerpentine,  so  we  often 
to  travel  twenty  milea  for  six  or  aeven  straight  ahead,  and  happy 
were  we  when  we  met  with  an  old  Indian  trail,  or,  indeed,  the  trau  of 
anything  whatever. 

After  striking  north  onr  first  camp  was  by  the  aide  of  a  small  lake. 
Here  we  aaw  aome  curious  four  legged  fishes,  and  tried  to  catch  some  to 
look  Mt,  but  they  were  Uip  quick  for  ui.  Nezt  morning,  while  looking 
for  a  better  article  than  this,  I  saw  a  large  water-snake  bringius 
one  ashore,  so  I  killed  him,  and,  after  examining  our  four-legged 
Bab,  I  put  him  in  the  water,  and  he  went  away  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  These  tish  belong  to  some  of  the  alleged  long-extinct 
tribea,  having  1(^  longs,  "  no  gills,"  and  akin,  but  no  sciiJee. 
Banriana,  I  wink,  i»  the  claas  they  belofig  to.  Bnt  I  am  a  fish 
aahore  on  this  queation,  to  will  quit  it.  After  wandering  some 
foor  days  in  tbie  direction  through  a  wild  country,  but  with  plenty 
1^  gmas  and  water,  we  reached  the  St.  Vrauns,  "the  north  fork,'' 
and  in  the  afternoon  resolved  to  camp  on  its  bank.  All  this  time  we  had 
not  seen  any  game  except  two  mountain  grouse  about  the  size  of  a 
eommon  chicken,  which  we  shot,  for  we  were  anxious  to  save  onr  pro- 
visions aa  much  as  possible ;  and  although  we  could  hear  the  roar  of 
the  bear  and  monntam  lion — a  species  of  huge  panther,  often  measuring 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip— nearly  all  night,  making  Young 
Amarica  creep  into  hia  shell,  yet  we  never  coald  get  a  sight  of  them  in 
tiifl  daytime. 

Well,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  we,  of  coarse^  vrautod  to  eron  firat 
We  found  an  old  beaver  dam  of  immense  extent,  with  grass  to  high 
that  onr  donkeys  disappeared,  paokt  and  all;  in  fact,  we  lost  one  of 
them  in  crossing,  and  had  to  track  him  before  we  found  him.  I  conld 
frequently  notice  the  grass  parting  on  the  pommel  of  my  saddle.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  river,  it  being  too  late  for  photographing,  we  put  things 
in  shape  for  the  night,  and  went  Ashing.  After  catching  a  few  trout 
we  retumad  to  camp  and  lighted  our  fire,  and  were  preparing  sapper 
when  a  voice  on  the  other  tide  of  the  beaver  dam  hailed  ut — "How  the 

d laml  togetacroBsI"    By  this  time  it  waa  qaite  dark.     Wo  told 

the  owner  of  the  voice  the  best  way  we  conld.  After  a  little  time  two 
men  well  mounted,  bespattered  with  mud,  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
■crantbled  up  the  bonk.  We  at  once  recognised  the  shorifT  of  Boulder, 
who  gave  us  the  signal  to  keep  quiet,  and,  after  chatting  a  little  and 
telling  us  in  the  presence  of  Yoang  America  that  he  and  his  companion 
had  got  lest,  and  seeing  our  camp  Hre  they  bad  come  in,  be  called  ua 
aaide  and  told  ns  that  he  had  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  "Young 
America"  ia  bulk.  It  appeared  that  one  of  the  trio  bad  stolen  tl,000 
from  hia  father  in  New  York,  and  had  taken  hia  companions  out  for  a 
tarip  in  the  west.  So  we  agMed  to  keep  qniet,  and  let  them  have 
another  night'a  rest. 

Ttie  Sheriff  and  his  assistant  had  tracked  n*  for  two  days,  and,  beins 
oat  of  proviaiona,  were  nearly  famished.  We  ^ovided  for  tiiem  as  well 
M  po«sibl&  and  they  slept  with  their  feet  to  the  filre,  mthout  any 
Uaoket.  Next  morning  there  waa  wailing  in  camp  when  our  visitors 
proceeded  to  disarm  "Young  America,"  and  state  the  case.  Well,  we 
packed  them  off  aa  qnietly  aa  possible.  All  the  pluck  waa  taken  ont  of 
them,  aud  we  foresaw  that  they  would  submit  to  their  fate  quietly.  So 
they  were  sent  east,  and  thus  ends  their  history  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  felt  the  matter  bitterly,  bnt  my  companion  seemed  to  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  coune.  After  taking  a  couple  of  pictures  we  moved,  aod, 
after  a  weary  day's  travel,  we  camped  in  a  very  lonely  spot ;  camping 
noond  moat  have  always  at  hand  wood,  water,  and  grass.  Next  day 
DTonght  na  to  a  beautiful  little  lake  north-east  of  Long^s  Peak,  the  Peak 
being  distant  about  eight  miles.  The  Ir '■-  —  —"-—J  — !**•  — .t..--mi=. 
and  we  namtd  it  "  Lily  Lake."    This 


made  np  onr  minds  to  lie  over  for  ijunday.  Abont  the  middle  of  tha 
night  I  waa  awakened  by  the  ory  of  the  mountain  lion  quite  near  and 
the  growling  of  my  d(w.  It  being  quite  dark  we  had,  of  ooune,  to  let  tha 
lion  alone,  knowing  that  they  never  attack  a  wunp  to  long  as  they  can 
get  away  oomf  ortably.  Next  morning  it  waa  too  windy  to  toke  pioCniea, 
so  I  went  in  seaioh  of  our  visitor ;  I  found  his  tracks  aa  ha  had  coma 
down  the  mountain  to  drink,  but  I  oonld  not  see  him.  After  searcbiug 
a  couple  of  hours  I  returned.  I  got  on  my  way  hack  a  bird  I  had  not 
seen  before,  somewhat  like  a  tinaU  turkey.  It  made  a  splendid  Sunday 
dinner,  and  even  two  hnngry  fellows,  baoked  by  the  day,  ooald  Mtroelj 
demolish  him. 

I  got  some  picturea  of  Long's  Peak  in  the  afternoon,  and  next  fore- 
noon we  started  on  onr  journey.  We  then  deacended  rapidly  for  a  few 
mikt,  when  we  reaobed  Gate*  Park.  Every  place  in  the  mountain  that  ii 
atidlleav*^*--*-"^' -"*-''  — t"'-^ •' — — ----"—i***  k^~~ «_»_.. j~t 
withstee 


I  thought  I  n:  _ 
to  take  views  tut  to  disoover  them  also.  Well,  we  camped  under  a 
rook,  and  sadly  annoyed  a  colony  of  awallows  that  had  taken  np  their 
abode  tjiere.  Next  morning  a  man  oome  into  camp  and  told  na  that  a 
party  was  camped  in  another  part  of  the  peak  a  few  mile*  off— a  party 
banting  and  fishing.  Here  I  tried  a  plate,  using  the  lake  water,  bnt 
found  I  oonld  not  get  a  clean  plate.  After  considerable  search  I  found 
a  spring  abont  a  mile  off,  and  got  some  plates.  In  the  evening  the 
morning  visitor  retamed  with  a  present  of  trout,  which  we  eujoyeiC  and 
invited  ns  to  come  and  camp  alongside.  So  we  moved  down,  and  found 
three  tenta,  tablaa,  waggons,  Ac. 

After  we  had  aettleddown,  having  pnt  up  onr  t«nt  to  be  like  the 
rest — for  we  never  did  to  unleaa  it  rained— a  man  oame  rnnning  into  tha 
camp  saying  that  coming  up  the  park  was  a  waggon  oontaining  Indus .' 
Ah  !  then  there  was  hanyins  to  and  fro  ;  needles  and  thread  I  needlea 
and  thread  I  Everybody  hwl  some  important  part  of  their  "breeks"  to 
mend,  aud  no  time  to  do  it.  Now  Amerioan  "shoddy"  does  not  stand 
much  riding  through  the  bush,  and  they  were  a  pitiable  tight  to  be 
sure.  I.  sloved  in  a  pair  or  two  of  old  country  breeks,  oared  less, 
a  lively  scene.     They  were  much  amuied  at  our 

.-  !■ '-■-  ■  •--  ,  ai^„(  plenty  Mt 

".   Igot  several 

thingt.  -  Our  friends,  who  ditoovered  that  I  had  half-a-gallon  of  alcohM 
aboard,  were  very  apt  to  take  a  pain  in  thsir  bowels  in  the  evening,  to 
I  had  to  lay  an  embargo  on  it,  unless  in  cose  of  something  serious.  One 
of  the  company  who  said  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  patha, 

Eopoaed  to  accompany  ui ;  he  waa  a  Congrentional  minitter  from 
inoit,  BO  we  took  him  along.  He  hod  a  good  horse  and  plenty  of 
outfit;  hisnamewas  Mr,  Savage — andareally  jolly  oonpanion  be  turned 
out  to  be.  Here  we  learned  that  the  Indiaa  outbreak  had  basn 
"  squashed."  Had  it  oome  to  anything  serious  we  should  have  headed 
in  another  direotion.  I  tee  in  the  papers  that  they  are  on  the  "  war 
path"  jntt  now,  murdering  and  stealmg,  aa  usual,  in  that  quarter. 
(To  be  eondudtd  in  ow  vtxt. } 


ut,  butnogame — eveiything  havina  been  seared  away.  IgotM 
WB  for  marching  a  nule  or  two,  uwayB  taking  a  donkey  to 
Dgt.  -  Our  f  rieniu,  who  ditoovered  that  I  had  half-a-gallon  of  al 


€axxtBi^an^tntt, 


MR.  DUNMORE  ON  ACIDIFIED  DEVELOPERS. 
To  the  Editobs. 

GxHTLmiK, — In  your  itsae  of  thit  week  Mr.  Dunmcre  advocates  the 
nte  of  aoid  in  large  quantities  at  an  ingredient  of  developers,  and 
commends  to  the  adoption  of  photographers  an  opinion  baaed  upon 
certain  of  his  experiences  which  are  not  detailed,  and  certain  of  hia 
comparative  experiments  which  are  not  described.  He  speaks,  with 
much  approval,  of  a  preparation  he  employs  containing  colloidal  sub- 
stances he  does  not  name— in  quantities  he  does  not  give.  His  nega- 
tives  appear  to  be,  at  any  rate,  approved  of  by  himself,  and  their  g«>d 
qualities  ore  attributed  to  the  largeness  of  the  dose  of  acid  used,  whilst 
fliere  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  part  the  colloids  play.  If  the  developer 
Mr.  Dunmore  uses  is  of  secret  preparatiim  he  shonld  not  sound  ita 
praise*  in  your  colnmns ;  if  not^  he  shonld  deaoribe  its  oomposition 
when  be  snnmerates  ita  propertiea.  Experimentalists  who  give  reeults 
without  the  data  for  their  reprodnotion  plaoe  themaelves,  in  conse- 
quence, a*  much  beyond  reliance  when  they  happen  to  be  right  as  they  do 
beyond  oorreotion  when  they  happen  te  ' '  '~ ■" 

The  Dado7>t  Coltagt,  Blaehpool, 
Sepltmber  19,  1874.  __^ 

PHOTO-REUEF  MOULDS. 

To  the  Editou. 

OxNTLnHN, — Permit  me  to  add  a  few  wotd*  by  way  of  oontribntion 

to  the  interesting  discussion  now  going  on  in  your  pages  by  Mastta, 

Woodbury,  Batho,  and  othei*  on  the  subject  of  casts  for  printing  bbt- 

faoaa  from  gelatine  relief  moulds. 

Early  in  ISST,  having  been  reoomnended  to  tn  the  effect  of  a  toft 
tinfoil  at  a  means  of  oohuning  a  turfaoe  which  thonhl  be  both  aharp 


mc. 
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Mid  Koondnctor,  I  adopted  tha  foUowing  meuwi — I  fint  of  &11  bent  & 
■h««t  of  tlu  foil  round  one  edge  of  the  gun,  and  pMted  it  on  the  huk 
M  M  to  eeonia  th«  sbeat  agajiut  shiftjng,  altfaoagh  I  »fletw»rda  found 
that  tiUa  wu  not  mHj  reqaired.  I  then  laid  tlu  sheet  «mootbl]r  over 
the  fwM  of  the  gelatine  lelief,  and  prened  it  into  intimate  contact  by 
means  of  •  hair  dabber,  in  ahape  liomething  akin  to  a  atuTing  brneh, 
completing  tbla  dabbing  operation  by  meana  of  a  piece  of  ooane  velrct, 
or  rather  plaeb,  wrapped  round  my  finger. 
When,  by  these  means,  the  greatest  possible  iharpness  had  been 


obtained  I  next  applied  a  solat  ion  of  gutta-percha  in  bisolphide  of  carbon, 
nring  it  on  as  one  would  apply  collodion  to  a  glass  plate.  After  this 
d  become  dry  I  snperposed  a  sha 


,  which  will  never  o 


,   to  be 


a  glass  plate, 
perch  previonaly  rendered 
sli^tly  soft  by  means  of  heat,  and  then  sabmitted  the  whole  to  *nch 
a  degree  of  preBsare  in  a  copying- press  as  to  force  the  thiok  sheet 
of  gntta-perona  into  olose  contact  with  the  thin  film  which  covered 
the  tinfoi).  The  amonnt  of  pressure  applied  bad,  of 
r^pilated  so  a*  to  avoid  breaking  the    '  •  -  •      ■" 

the  bed  of  the  press  be  qnite  flat. 

I  oao  gtr(»igly  reoMnmend  this  aa  an  exeoUent  method  by  wbioh  to 
obtiin  saTfaoes  that  shall  be  both  sharp  and  oondactiug. 

The  method  here  deacnbed  is  nearly  the  same,  altboagh  it  differs 
in  soma  slight  details,  aa  a  method  patented  by  Mr.  Dencan  C.  Dallas 
in  186&  Theobjecthehadinvtew,  however,  was  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Woodbury ;  nmoe  the  one  patent  does  not  trench  npon  the  other. — 
I  am,  yonrs,  fta,  X  Y.  Z. 

Stptember  22,  1874. 

flXCHAHQB    OOLUMN. 


—  AddroBs,  W.  U.,  19,  Decby-street,  Bevnley-mad,  Hull. 
I  wQI  axchange  a  pyid  roUiDg-prcM  lor  pictures  34  x  !8  for  a  portrait  lens  and 

camera  for  picture*  IS  X  10  Inches,  diffaroDoe  Id  valns  betna  adjusted. — 
Addras,  iKfUJiinLB  BcnHUHiHS  Miohihi  Co^  89,  Blgo,  Street, 
WorOMter.  _ 

ANSWERS  TO  C0RRBSP0MDBHT8. 
Pbotookipbs  RsoisTBitiD.— 
J^  J.  BJshton,  Haslingden.— nMJ\>r(ra«ta//.  S  WariurtMt. 
V.  Uib»wood,  Dorking.—  Vitta  «f  fht  Charta  Smit.  Oadalmim. 
Henry  Dnnmora,  Wioklow.—  Vita  nf  Soman  Catlulia  Chfd,  Wicklmt. 
O.  and  J.  HaU,  WakeOeld.— Ttrw  FtniraiU  of  S.  A.  iMtkam,  Stg.,  M.P. 
Ellia   Devina,  Bdinbnrgb.  —  .Rlctiyra^  jivm  Original  Paintitig  frvm 

•' l/laimn*." 
H.  Samp»m.  Sonthpnrt.— Ftw  e/  lUb*  it  far  Bmnqutt  at  Optnins  af 
tht  Aquarimn,  Saitthporl. 
tif  OtrrMperuUnlitKaaldnn*!'  vrilt  en  Mh  sidtt  cf  tht pap4r. 
OnioOHOS.— We  regret  bwng  unable  to  oomply  with  yonr  request. 
T.  jAHinoir.— Two  persons  bear  the  same  name;  hence  the  mistake. 
Tbob.  H.M'Collin  (Philadalphia).— Received.     In  our  nsit.    Thank*  tor 

yooi  kind  and  prompt  attentEon.  , 

Ptro.— Sheet  gelatine  ma;  be  obtslDed  at  the  artists'  oatour  shops  and  at 
(■noy  stationart'.      Ciyitallised  honey  may  be  obtained  at  Italian  ware- 

Pso TOO. The  ounara  was  patented  by  M.  Silvy  in  IS67,  and  the  speci&cation 

may  still  be  obtained.    We  publlshM  this  ipeoiBcation  at  page  316  in  our 

volume  tar  ISSS. 
TmoXNT  Qmwt.— H  tba  sample  of  ROld  be  really  neutral,   bordering   on 

alkalinity  (a  oontradlctlon  in  term*},'there  exists  no  necessity  for  adding  tha 

alkaUne  carbonate. 
W.  Pbosbbr.— Float  the  paper  for  the  usuil  time,  let  it  iry  tfaorongbly,  and 

then  expose  It  to  amavauacal  vapours  for  ten  ainntes.    We  reoommoid  the 

aeotate  tonlns  hath. 

nTintn1ithnaY«n>ifn    nrtwuHH   nf   Wr.  J.    ...   „_w.^.„.,    ..__ 

IS  patented  in  Ans. 

___   ._    _.    _ _         r   wuhing  the 

printi  too  thonnihly  before  placing  them  in  tba  toning  bath.  Riiua  them 
only  slightly,  and  ;au  will  not  bil  to  obtain  the  desired  resnlt 

OBOaoB  BkOwk.— This  correspondent  enclose*  a  print  from  a  dry  pUte  pre- 
pared in  ISflti.  and  aipoeed  and  develuped  abont  four  weeks  ago.  It  was 
prepared  with  tannin.    Judging  bora  the  print  the  negative  is  very  flna. 

P.  J.  PatT«HBOM, — Yonr  na«  dark  slide  will  be  ■  very  anitable  object  for 
exhibiting  at  the  techniiial  reeeting  ot  tha  South  London  Photographio 
Sodaty,  and  wa  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  taking  charge  of  it  for  that 

ConoDio-Bnomna  CBl»i*bam).— H  you  try  Captain  Fox's  modification  o( 

—  ""     '    -1,  described  during  ths  present  yssr,  yon  will  havs  no 


II  prooesa,  di 
implsin  cf  a  « 


it  of  iniquity,  while  the  sensitivaness  obtsibiadis 

J.  B.— It  la  not  possible— at  least  In  London— tooenstmot  forjGSaglasahonse 
which  would  answer  your  purpose.  We  have  submitted  your  Istter  to  a 
earpanter,  who  states  that  the  erecUon  of  !seh  a  hoose  as  that  required  would 
oosl  not  less  than  £iO. 


.  S.— Although  by  ths  means  |Hoposed  yon  can  obtain  two  piotnrea  whiA 
may  be  so  wall  joined  as  to  defy  deteetlon,  atQl  ths  combined  pietore  will  not 
becorreDt;  fur  while,  at  a  w/nlt,  it  will  be  paBoiamie,  It  will  be  eompotd  at 
two  pictures  in  plane  perspeodvs^ 
T.  ft  A.— If  yon  were  only  cmplofed  ti 


10  more  right  to  the  n^ativa  than  ha  would  have 


apecia]  arrangement  to  that  eflect  has  bean  m 


-In  reply  to  your  question  wa  may  state  that  we  are  psTfbctly 
familiar  with  tba  detaila  of  both  photolithography  and  the  predoeticm  it 
printing  blocks  by  means  of  photography,  baling  made  nnnarotu  litbo- 
graphla  tranateia  and  raised  printing  snr&oes  by  means  of  photOfiaphy. 

TonnlsT.— It  is  now  rather  too  late  in  ths  season,  otherwise  we  shonld  bava 
advised  you  to  obtain  a  tourist's  monthly  ticket,  the  bidder  of  which  pnssessse 
the  privilege  of  breaking  tbeicnroey,  at  Host  of  the  placsa  mentioned,  fur  a 
time  sufficient  to  pomit  the  pnotogi^hing  of  the  vanDUS  objects  of  interest. 

S.— Ibis  ooirespondent  inquirss  if  we  can  recommend  any  spedSa  means  by 
which  he  can  secure  royal  patronage  I  We  imagine,  howsvsr,  that  mmjr 
photDgraphars  would  desire  to  obtain  royal  patronage ;  and  we  have  no  douU 
that  a  oonsidersblB  number  would  have  DO  special  objeotioii  to  a  larger  sluuw 
of  pnblio  patronage. 

P.  Q-  (Dysart). — It  is  evident  from  yonr  description  that  ^ther  the  laosdnaa 
not  work  to  focus — which,  from  the  high  repiLtatlon  of  its  m^er.  is  sx- 
tramel;  improbable — or  the  Snrtsce  of  the  ground  glass  does  not  owrespond 
accurately  with  that  of  the  eenailiva  plate.  Pint  aSMrtain  this  by  *Ay 
careful  measnrement.  and  then  write  to  us  again. 

Mbdtccb,— I.  We  da  not  nndentand  yonr  commnnioation  suffldenlly  to  bs 
able  to  answer  It,  beoanss,  on  referring  to  the  calalc^iies  i^  two  of  ths 
makers  mentioned,  wa  find  that  you  have  so  mimed  u>  the  back  focus  and 
sqniTslaut  focus  msssuiementa  as  to  render  it  imposstbls  tu  distjngnish  be- 
tween the  raal  powers  of  the  lausaa  onployed  in  the  experiment. — 2,  The 
scratch  will  not  do  any  harm  if  yon  paint  it  over  neatly  with  black  varnish, 
attempt  to  have  it  polishsd  out,  or  you  will  run  great  risk  of  spoiling 


the: 

JuviHlL.— We  are  unaware  whether  or  not  the  following  mode  be  the  iuf  thst 
is  known  for  the  praperatton  of  ox-gall  for  artistic  purposes,  bnt  it  certainly  la 
a  good  method,  and  has  been  wed  by  us  for  seierai  yean :— In  a  clean  sanea- 
pan  plaoe  a  pint  of  fresh  oi-gall,  and  add  two  ounesa  each  of  oommon  salt 
and  powdered  alum.  Place  it  over  a  fire,  letting  it  remsin  there  till  it  boils, 
after  whlA  remove  it  for  balf-an-honr  to  cool-  Bepeat  tha  boiling  and  oonling 
tour  timaa,  aifter  which  let  It  stand  for  ni  hours,  and  then  decant  it  into  a 
bottle,  adding  about  six  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 

J.S.  H. — This  correspondent,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  very  el 


letter,  has  proved  himself  too  clever  by  hi 


le  widow  of  a  deeeaaed 


photo^pher — a  lady  entirely  ignorant  of  photography— hs  purohassd  a 
qoantiK  of  chemicaU  and  residnee,  gliing  what  he  tbsOfbt  was  a  tentS 
part  of  their  real  value.  From  one  of  Uia  pamli  he  has  sent  us,  for 
eiaminalion,  s  sample  of  what  he  believes  to  bs  pure  chloride  of  silver,  end 
tor  which  he  eipects  a  large  return.  Alas!  for  his  eipectatioii* I  The 
valuable  mesa  of  "cbloride  of  aUvar  "  is  composed  of  oommon  whiting  and 
water,  and  nothing  else.  It  leeme  to  have  been  miisd  for  cleaning  ph^  or 
windows.  Under  the  elrcomslancea  we  must  decline  offving  any  aauatanae 
to  our  Dorrsepondent,  who  bas  been  "  hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  We  are 
not  surprised  at  his  speiiially  reqoeating  us  to  withhold  hi*  name. 
Mtobotis.— 1 ,  About  the  time  this  meet*  your  eye  you  will  have  a  oommum 
cation  from  the  reflnar,  with  an  enolcanre. — 2.  Onr  exp«leni»  of  r"'l~<ii"i 
as  a  toning  agent  la  aitremely  limited.  Wa  Bnd  that  platinum  answeta  the 
aame  purpose,  while  It' can  be  obtained  with  greater  aass  snd  at  a  lows 
prtoe,— B.  CUoiide  of  gold  in  our  hands  woA*  with  perfiset  olaaniieBa.  To« 
probably  have  not  inhjected  the  plate  to  a  sufldcsit  wasUng  sfler  fising 
before  applying  IL  In  our  hands,  too,  it  does  not  produos  the  snrtaes  deposit 
of  whicb  yon  speak,  but  tones  the  Aim  throughout.  If  the  solution  be  weak 
the  toning  will  be  effected  only  on  the  snrlkce.  but  it  will  assursdly  psnetnte 
to  Uie  ba^  if  time  be  allowed.— 1.  We  have  not  noticed  ths  nilUnsss  spokes 
of  in  ths  developer,  but  this  may  arise  from  our  limited  eiperlenoe  with  a 
developer  containing  formio  add.— 6.  Citric  add,  if  presint  m  snOoieait  pro. 
portion,  will  certainly  prevent  tm  a  ounsldsrable  ttma  a  dsposit  in  tha 
developer;  but  Its  use  neoessltatss  a  longer  evn"™>*  f"  Oi"  <w>n>ri  — a. 
Joth  kinds  of  dry  plates  mentionsd  sre  good,  m 


sdvocatea.    If  we  were  goiu  to  the  oonntry  with  • 

1  If  we  nQed  in  obtainuig  good  ai 
more  inclined  to  attribute  tha  failure  to  some  shortooi 


either  of  them ;  and  ti 
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HOW  TO  SEE  SrEBEOSCOPIC  PICTURES  WITHOUT  A 

STEREOSCOPE. 
It  is  vary  well  knowo  th&t  many  penoaB  poasesi  the  tkoolty  of 
being  aUa  to  bm  BtsieoMopio  pictnrea  in  oil  tliair  mBrrelloaa  relief 
witlioat  r«qairiDg  tbe  Bid  of  »  Btereosoope  for  that  paipose.  Tliia 
fftonlty  randan  an  important  Berrioe,  which  can  obly  be  adeqUBtely 
appreciated  hy  thoss  who  have  acquired  the  art;  for,  happily,  it  la 
an  art  which  may  b«  acquired  without  much  difficulty. 

The  ahiUty  to  tee  binocular  piotnres  in  atereosoopEo  relief  is  two- 
fold in  ita  l)«aiin|[B.  Fint:  a  photographer  can  examine  properly- 
moanted  piotaree  with  tha  nnaaaiBted  eye  with  as  mneh  pleasure  u 
though  he  were  naing  a  stereoaoope;  the  effeeta  of  neameBS  and 
diatanoe  will  be  qoite  as  tboronghly  appreciated,  and,  as  a  whole,  tha 
>d7aotag«  will  equal  that  obtained  by  proper  Btereoaoopic  inspection, 
keeping  out  of  sight  the  enlargement  obtained  by  the  examination 
throngh  tha  eyapieoe,  the  function  of  which,  in  this  case,  is  to 
eoluga  piotorea  as  well  as  to  diverge  the  rays  coming  from  them. 
Incidentally  aiiaing  from  this  i«  the  poBsession  of  a  power  of  being 
able  instantly  to  detect  a  pair  of  pietursa  which  have  been  wrongly 
mounted.  Some  time  ainoe  a  well-known  wholesale  daalsr  in  stereo- 
scopic slides  in  London  waa  Tery  much  Burprieed  when,  upon 
beatowing  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  mere  ooiBory  glance  at  a 
number  of  Btereoscopic  pictures  sent  in  for  seleotion  by  a  photo- 
grapher, ne  threw  a  number  aside  as  being  onsuited  for  tale  on 
account  of  improper  mounting ;  and  this  gentleman  alio  marvelled 
when,  upon  testing  each  of  these  condemned  pictures  in  the  stereo- 
scope, he  found  that  in  every  one  of  them  the  effect  was  pseudo- 
icopio,  tha  near  objects  being  shown  as  the  more  distant  ones. 

Before  giving  directions  with  respect  to  the  raethod  fay  which  the 
eyee  may  be  so  tutored  as  to  readily  discern  between  the  one  and  the 
other  we  may  observe  that,  if  «  print  &om  a  binocular  camera  nega- 
tive be  pUeed  uncnt  in  the  atereoscope,  the  efieot  will  be  psendoscopic 
—that  is,  the  relative  poaitiona  of  near  and  distant  objects  will  be 
reversed ;  bnt.  if  a  print  from  a  negative  taken  by  what  is  known  as 
A  "Lalimec-Clark"  camera  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
correct.  In  the  former  case  the  right  eye  is  made  to  examine  the 
picture  intended  to  be,  and  which  should  have  been,  opposite  the  left 
eye.  and  vice  wrti.  Here  is  a  simple  rale  to  observe :— If  the  elide 
holding  the  sensitive  plate  has  been  motionless  during  the  taking  of 
both  sidesof  the  picture  or  during  the  impressing  of  both  ends  of  tha 
plate,  then  tho  images  must  be  transposed  ere  they  can  be  seen  in 
Btereoscopic  reUef.  Wa  are  now  assuming  that  ordinary  inatramentB 
have  been  used,  and  do  not  inland  oar  observationa  to  apply,  in 
anticipation,  to  other  reflecting  instramente  which  might  easily  be 
invented,  and  nearly  as  easily  made,  for  the  purpose  of  oontroTerting 
the  rule. 

But  a  second  advantage  arises— and  that  not  merely  the  ability  to 
*i«om  between  correctly  and  incorreotly  mounted  piotorea  and  of 
•Ming  both  in  etereoecopie  relief,  but  one  of  which  we  have  fre- 
quenUy  found  the  value  when  the  binocolar  camera  waa  directed  to 
a  view — we  allude  to  the  power  conferred  of  seeing  upon  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera  the  precise  effect,  as  respects  etereosity,  which 
will  eventually  be  produced.  In  the  course  of  our  experience  we 
bare  met  with  very  few  who  were  folly  alive  to  this  great  advantagt. 


01  who,  being  alive  to  it,  oonld  adequately  realiae  it  in  their  own 
pracUce.  Yet  it  is  true  that  by  a  slight  optical  effort  both  tha 
images  thrown  ou  the  ground  glass  by  the  lenses  of  the  earners  can 
he  resolved  into  one,  and  that  image  poueoaing  all  the  relief  to  b« 
found  in  nature. 

We  now  oome  to  the  means  to  be  employed  by  which  snob  effects 
may  be  secured;  and,  first  of  all,  we  ehall  suppose  the  case  of  a 
person  desirooii  of  leaming  how  to  see  in  proper  relief  a  oorraotly- 
mounted  picture. 

The  first  attempt  must  be  made  by  means  of  a  diagram.  Upon  ■ 
sheet  of  plain  white  paper  let  two  simple  ink  juarka,  dots  or  crossea, 
be  made  dose  to  the  upper  margin,  and  about  an  inch  apart.  Now, 
upon  another  eheet  of  white  paper  place  any  kind  of  ink  mark,  and 
place  it  at  a  diatanoe  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  tha 
eyes.  Now  hold  the  former  paper  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  shall  ba 
about  half-way  between  the  tyet  and  the  other  paper,  the  marka 
being  at  the  top  and  the  position  such  as  merely  to  allow  the  aingla 
mark  to  be  seen  and  no  more ;  in  short,  bo  that  the  two  marks  oB 
the  one  sheet  and  the  one  mark  on  the  other  shall  be  marly  in  a 
line.  Then  look  intently  at  the  single,  or  more  distant,  mark,  and, 
while  doing  so,  the  mind  will  soon  become  conscious  of  the  hot  that 
there  are  thru  oroues  or  marks  now  visible  upon  the  nearer  paper, 
which,  by  the  way,  may  be  moved  in  or  out  from  the  eyes  till  these 
oonsciona  ,imsges  coalesce.  By  a  little  efibrt  the  eyes  can  soon  be 
diverted  from  the  oontemplation  of  the  distant  mark  to  the  central 
one  of  the  three  which  intervene,  and  which  lies  directly  in  the  path 
of  tlie  distant  mark. 

When  after  a  little  praotiee  this  oan  be  easily  done,  theu  moke  two 
marks  a  little  farther  apart  than  those  upon  which  the  first  attempt, 
was  made,  increasing,  if  need  be,  the  distance  between  the  eyes  and 
the  sheet  containing  the  single  mark.  After  ten  minntes  spent  in 
this  mode  of  practice  such  an  amount  of  control  will  have  been 
acquired  over  the  musolaa  of  the  eyes  that  a  binoeolar  photograph 
may  then  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  double-image  diagram. 
Bnt  this  photograpli  ahonld  be  carefully  seleoted ;  it  most  have 
strong  leading  charaeteriBtios,  and,  above  all,  its  halves  must  ba 
moanted  nearer  to  each  other  than  is  usual.  It  will  be  better  for 
the  student  to  select  a  well-marked  picture,  out  it  through  the  middle, 
and  make  it  overlap  so  as  to  bring  ita  elementaiy  parts  oloaet  together. 
Treat  this  pictors  m  was  dope  with  tha  diagram.  Let  it  be  held  up, 
at  a  distance  of  about  «ghteen  inches,  against  a  sheet  of  paper  con- 
taining a  mark  which  ia  more  than  twice  as  Ux  from  the  eyiss. 
Direct  the  eyes  towards  the  mark,  and  they  will  imperceptibly  observe 
that  there  ore  thrtt  photographs  intervening  between  the  vision  and 
the  image.  Now  without  any  effort  let  tha  eyes  be  insenaibly  directed 
toward  the  central  one  of  tha  three  pietuies,  and  the  inalant  this  is 
effected  the  picture  stands  before  them  in  all  the  relief  of  nature, 
being  compoied  of  both  the  original  imagea.  We  shall  not  here 
enter  into  the  philosophic  bearinge  of  the  act ;  all  we  notice  is  the  fact. 
When  the  foregoing  effect  has  been  obtained,  the  eyes  will  ever 
afterwards  obey  the  wUl,  and  by  diverging  the  axes  slightly  or,  to 
state  it  more  correctly,  by  rendering  them  parallel  stereoseopio 
piotnres  may  be  lean  in  all  their  marreUon*  nliaf  irithoBt  mi 
instrument.  "  '     "  '  "    "  O' " 
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The  convene  of  thia  ia  man  ouj.  The  piotaru,  wbioh  mart  be 
levened,  are  placed  diractlf  oppoute  the  ejw  at  a  diataniie  of  abont 
eiohteen  inoheg,  and  an  objset  of  small  dimennone.  snob  aa  a  penoil, 
held  between  the  eyea  and  the  pioturea  in  ench  a  way  and  at  saoh  a 
diataace  that  wbeo  the  right  eye  ie  directed  to  the  left  picture  it 
■ball  intaroept  it  to  aome  extent,  doing  the  eame  thing  nhen  the 
right-hand  piotore  is  viewed  b;  the  left  eye.  In  thia  poaition, 
examine  the  pencil  attentiTely.  and  'the  mind  will  aeon  lealiae  the 
tiot  that  there  are  thrtt  pictoree  in  the  baokgroand,  the  centre  one 
of  which  may,  with  little  effort,  be  made  the  eabject  of  examination 
bj  the  eyea.  Ihi>  method  diflen  from  the  former,  inaemneb  as  the 
axaa  of  the  e;ea  oonvarge  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  oroeB  between  the 
eyea  and  the  pic  tore. 

No  pain  or  peril  whaterei  to  the  organa  of  viaion  resalts  from 
the  proper  examination  of  images  in  thia  manner,  although,  like 
everything  «Ue,  the  power  ia  oapable  of  heing  abooed. 


THE  BATIOITALE  OF  FUMING  SENSITISED  PAPER. 
Wk  now  follow  np  our  remarka  on  faming  paper  which  appeared  a 
fortnigbt  ago  (see  page  4dlJ  with  a  few  obeervationi  bearing  more 
Mpecially  on  the  principles  of  action  of  the  ammoniaoal  fumes 
(m  the  ohloriaed  paper;  and  we  commence  t^  reiterating  what 
we  have  frequently  stated — that  the  process  of  fuming  apphed  to 
senutive  albiuneniaed  paper  enables  us  to  work  with  a  compara- 
tively weak  nitrate  bath,  and  yet  obtain  as  good  reeolte  in  all  respeeta 
ae  with  a  atrong  bath.  ,If,  then,  we  aak  for  the  reason  why  fuming 
ie  not  generally  adopted  in  England,  the  anawer  wilt  probably  be 
tliat  "  time  ia  money,"  and  that  it  ie,  on  the  whole,  as  eoonomioal  to 
nae  a  strong  bath  and  save  the  reeidnes  as  to  use  a  week  bath  and 
spend  valuable  time  in  fuming. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  intereiting  question  stilf  ramuns  as  to  why 
a  paper  seneitiaed  upon  a  thirty-grain  batit  and  subsequently  fumed 
with  ammonia  ahonld  give  as  vigorous  and  brilliant  a  result,  with 
even  a  shorter  expoeute  to  light,  than  the  same  paper  exoited  upon  a 
■ixty-grain  bath. 

As  a  right  reply  to  the  shove  question  may  throw  light  upon 
aome  of  the  new  negative  proceaaes  we  venture  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  mystery  :— 

In  the  first  plaoe,  let  ua  conaideT  what  happens  in  the  esse  of 
a  piece  uf  common,  unfhmed,  sensitive  albumaniaed  paper  when  it  is 
expoeed  to  light.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  whilst  this  is  being 
darkened  by  exposure  to  light  nitric  acid  is  freely  evolved  from  the 
sensitive  material.  This  it  ia  which,  retained  by  the  pores  of  the 
paper,  renders  the  water  acid  in  which  printa  are  first  waabed,  and 
which,  by  eaoaping,  rendera  acid  the  printing-pada  of  the  preaanre- 
frame.  Some  persona  have  imagined  that  bydroohlorio  acid  is  also 
evolved ;  but  it  is  difScult  to  undentand  how  that  can  he  so  long  as 
there  ia  free  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  the  paper  to  convert  it  into 
silver  chloride  again. 

Of  what,  then,  does  the  darkened  material  consist?  On  treating 
It  with  nitric  acid  it  ia  almost  entirely  dissolved,  and  there  remains 
beneath  only  a  trace  of  pale-grey  enbehloride  of  sliver.  This  may 
be  subsequently  dissolved  by  hyposulphite  of  sods,  and  there  is  then 
only  left  a  pale  stain  npon  the  paper.  The  darkened  material  seems, 
therefore,  to  oonsiat  either  of  silver  oxide  or  metallio  silver  in  a 
■late  of  mixtnre  or  combination  with  albumen. 

Uean^me,  what  has  happened  to  the  ailver  chloride?  If,  after 
removing  the  darkened  material  by  nitric  add,  we  wash  the  paper 
thoTOUgUy,  and  again  expose  it  to  light,  we  flud  it  take  very  qniokly 
the  grey  colour  of  subohloride  of  ailver ;  which  proves  that  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  ailver  chloride  originally  in  the  paper  has  remained  in 
it  still  unacted  on  by  light. 

Thia  is  a  very  atrange  result,  and  the  question  at  once  ariieB— Of 
what  tise  has  Uie  silver  chloride  been  in  the  formation  of  the  dark 
material  of  the  print?  Haa  any  of  it  been  decomposed  so  as  to 
yield  np  its  silver?  or  has  the  whoU  at  it  remained  unacted  on  by 
light  ?  In  other  worda,  has  the  free  silver  nitiate  alorte  been  reduced, 
and  has  the  ailver  chloride  merely  acted  by  its  presence  eatalytieally 
ia  accelerating  the  red     ion  of  the  silver  nitmte  ? 


This  qneatioQ  is  a  most  interesting  one,  practically, 
may  remember  that,  some  months  ago,  a  French  experimentalist  (1C 
Redon)  affirmed  that  many  inert  sabstanoea  which  he  had  tried  hmd, 
by  their  mere  presence  in  contaot  with  silver  nitrate,  conferred  aensi- 
tiveneas  upon  it;  and  he  cited  oxide  of  zinc  as  an  example. 

The  following  experiment  has  led  us  to  believe  that  but  little  at 
the  silver  ohlorids  in  a  common  sensiUve  paper  ia  really  reduced  bj 
light  in  the  process  of  printing,  and  that  very  nearly  the  wbols 
of  the  darkened  material  of  the  print  ia  due  to  the  reduotion  of  Hm 
free  ailver  nitrate : — 

Excite  a  piece  of  salted  albumeaised  paper,  out  it  in  half,  wash  alt 
the  free  nitrate  ont  of  one  half,  and  hang  np  both  halves  to  dr;. 
When  dry,  expose  to  light  tmtil  it  is  thoroughly  darkened  th«t  half 
in  which  the  free  nitrate  has  remained;  then  dissolve  with  mtrio 
acid  the  darkened  material,  wash  the  paper  thoroughly,  and  di7  it 
We  have  now  two  pieces  of  psper  containing  silver  chloride  only 
and  no  free  nitrate.  On  expoaing  them  both  to  the  light  side  bx 
side  they  are  found  to  darken  with  «qaal  rapidity  and  to  (&«  sosm 
depth  of  grtyntu,  which  seems  to  prove  roughly  that  there  ia  aa 
eqaal  quaulily  of  ailver  chloride  in  both  pieoea,  and  that  little  m 
none  of  the  silver  chloride  was  reduced  in  the  firat  piece  which  wH 
exposed  to  light. 

We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  justified  in  concluding  that  in  the  oommoB 
printing  process  the  silver  chloride  acts  by  its  mere  presence  im 
accelerating  the  reduction  of  the  free  nitrate,  and  is  not  itself 
reduced.  And  here  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact  that  a 
gelatinised  or  albumenised  paper  conbuning  no  chloride  of  iKhtinw 
may  be  exotted  Upon  a  nitrate  bath,  and  will  yield,  thoDgh  slowlj. 
a  rich  and  vigorous  print. 

Next,  let  OS  consider  the  ease  of  a  piece  of  famed  senailiTe  paper. 
This  kind  of  paper  may  ha  excited  upon  a  weak  nitnte  bath,  and  Iba 
free  nitrate  may  be  entirely  washed  off,  so  that  the  paper  will  keep 
almost  indefinitely,  and  it  will  even  tlaen,  after  being  fumed  with 
ammonia,  yield  a  magnificent  print  Whyisthis?  What  explaaatioa 
have  we  to  offer  as  to  this  strange  resnlt?  May  we  venture  on  tha 
following  1 

When  silver  chloride,  with  albumen,  bat  without  free  nitrate,  and 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  is  exposed  to  light,  the  silver  chl<»ida 
is  decomposed,  some  of  its  chlorine  takes  the  ammonium  to  fom 
.  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  the  oxygen  goes  to  the  silver  to  form 
-silver  oxide,  which  combinea  with  the  albumen  to  form  the  rich,  red> 
dark  material  of  the  ahadows  of  the  print.  Thus  it  appears  that 
when  anunonia  is  present  little  or  no  free  nitmte  is  required;  and 
that  is  why  fuming  answers  the  purpose  so  well  with  a  weak  bath 
or  with  a  washed  paper. 

In  the  case  of  unfumed  paper  the  blacks  of  the  print  are  prodnead 
by  the  reduotion  of  the  free  nitrate;  and  that  ia  why  a  strong  balhia 
required,  and  why  the  free  nitrate  must  not  be  washed  out  of  thepsper. 
In  the  case  of  fumed  paper  the  blacks  of  the  print  are  prodnead  by  tha 
rednaUon  of  the  silver  chloride;  and  that  is  why  a  strong  bath  is  aa 
required,  and  why  the  free  nitrate  mm/  be  washed  ont  of  the  papw. 

In  the  case  of  a  fumed  paper  which  has  been  excited  upon  a  weak 
bath  and  not  thoroughly  waabed,  both  the  free  nitrate  of  ailver 
the  ailver  chloride  will  be  reduced,  and  ihns  a  magnificent  print  will 
be  got,  smce.  the  dark  material  of  the  ahadows  ia  obtuned  &«m  both 
Bources.  The  fact  of  the  ammonia  neutralising  the  nitric  add  as  it 
is  set  free  from  the  ailver  nitrate  will  add  to  the  senaitivenBas  of  the 
paper  and  the  vigour  of  the  print.  , 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  us  to  explain  how  it  is  poanble  for 
silver  chloride  to  aot  by  its  mere  presence  in  accelerating  the  reductioa 
of  the  free  nitrate  in  an  vnfumed  paper. 

Chlorine  has  a  strong  ai&nity  for  silver,  and  a  tendency,  if  possible, 
toeombinewiththreeatomaof  ailver  instead  of  with  one  atom.  Thus 
when  silver  chloride  is  exposed  to  light  in  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate 
the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  be  decomposed,  the  afBnitiea  which  bind 
its  atoms  together  being  loosened.  On  the  other  hand,  albumen  haa 
a  strong  affinity  for  ailver  oxide.  The  resnlt  of  this  is  that  the  silvec 
nitfate  is  more  readily  deoompoaed,  and  the  dark,  red,  vigoiooa 
compound  of  albumen  with  silver  oxide  formed,  whan  chloride  o( 
silver  ia  present  than  when  it  is  not       ^' —  —  ^^ 
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Hitherto  it  htm  beea  anpposed  that  in  podtira  printing  it  ii  the 
redaoed  «It»  chloride  which  fonne  the  blacks  of  the  print ;  bat  the 
rednetioii  ol  nlver  obloride  b;  light  onlj  leads  to  the  gray  anb- 
obloYide,  ifliioh  ia  solnble  in  bypoaulphite  of  aoda  and  inaolnble 
in  nitric  acid — propertiea  which  the  blacks  of  a  print  do  not  posaesa- 
Tha  mere  presence  of  albumen  or  other  organic  matter  only  modifies 
this  result  in  a  alight  degree.  , 

Iiet  it  be  clearlj  anderatood,  however,  that  we  do  not  ofier  the 
foregoing  remarks  in  a  dogmatie  spirit,  bat  simply  aa  an  attempt  to 
explain  one  of  the  moat  intereating  phenomena  in  onr  art-science. 
Tbooe  who  do  not  accept  the  explanation  aboTO  giren  most  not  only 
ahow  that  we  are  wrong  in  onr  facta  in  regard  to  the  experiment 
deBcribed  in  the  tenth  paragraph  of  thia  artids,  but  also  how  it  can  be 
possible,  if  the  ailver  ohloride  be  reallj  reduced  by  light  in  the  ordi- 
nsry  printing  proeeas,  that  chlorine  oi  hf  droohloiio  acid  can  be  set 
free  from  a  paper  containing  free  silver  nitrate  withont  converting 
tlie  latter  into  hesh  ohloride  or  sabohloride  of  ailver ;  and  if  into 
the  latter  why  the  afaadows  of  the  print  are  deep  red  and  vigorous 
instead  of  being  pale  grey  and  mealy,  and  why  they  reaist  the  action 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  but  not  of  nitric  acid. 

The  prootioal  oonolnaions  which  oeem  to  result  from  onr  remarks 
are  tliese : — 

In  the  case  of  unfumed  paper  there  mnat  be  an  atom  of  free  ulver 
nitrate  and  alao  of  albumen  for  every  atom  of  silver  ohloride ; 
whilst  more  free  nitrate  than  this  will  be  nsdeas,  since  it  will  not  be 
redaced.  Also  that  the  printing  pads  muat  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  at  they  become  charged  with  nitric  acid. 

In  the  case  of  fumed  but  unwaahed  paper  the  atbnmen  need  not  be 
highly  aalted — four  grains  of  oommon  salt  per  onnce  being  probably 
Bufficient ;  whilat  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath  need  not,  perhaps, 
exceed  twenty  grains  to  the  onnce.  The  iaoreaaed  sensitiveneas 
of  fumed  paper,  combined  with  the  good  keeping  qnalitias  of  paper 
iraalied  before  fuminf;,  leem  to  recommend  the  prooeaa  especially 
fur  ase  during  the  winter  season. 

Lastly :  the  question  ariaes  whether  a  fixed  alkali  might  not 
be  aubstiluted  for  ammonia,  and  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  solution 
to  a  washed  silver  chloride  paper. 


A  aoMjruMicATioN  received  from  Canon  Beechey  on  the  subject 
of  blurring  caused  us  for  a  short  time  some  aatonishmant.  With 
the  view  of  aBcertaining  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  blurring 
infloences  of  the  light  which  passes  through  a  sensitive  film  on  the 
frou-t  Burfooe  of  a  glass  plate,  and  is  refloated  Eroni  the  back  snrface 
on  to  the  sensitive  film  again,  our  talented  friend,  with  a  courage 
whi«h  doeahim  oredit,  determined  upon  attempting  theM;})«rim«nttim 
cruoit  of  mlvering  the  bach  of  the  plate  upon  which  the  image  was 
to  be  developed,  ao  that  if  blurring  should  result  from  reflection  it 
must  occur  in  the  most  complete  manner.  A  non-actinio  backing 
absorbs  the  light  transmitted  through  the  film  ;  surely  a  silvered  or 
perfeotty-refieoting  backing  would  not  merely  fail  to  absorb  the  light 
but  Bond  it  forward  again  to  do  all  the  mischief  possible.  At  thia 
stage  we  introduce  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  out  esteemed 
correspondent : — 

"  I  herewith  send  yon  fonr  negatives  from  coUodia -bromide  plates— 
two  half  and  two  quarter  platea ;  one  of  each  is  anbacksd,  and  wu  ex- 
poeed  with  only  y^low  paper  behind  it.  The  other  two  are  Bilvered  on 
the  back  by  Liebtg's  process,  coated  with  seaUng-waK  dieaolved  in 
alcoboL  Each  our  was  exposed  on  the  lama  eubjeot,  viz.,  the  half- 
plates  on  this  house  and  the  quarter-plates  on  the  church,  with  the 
same  light  and  eipoeure.  The  Sret  lubjaot  is  a  very  trying  one  for 
flare  or  diffraction,  being  a  bright  house  with  blue-ilatad  roof  earning 
off  a  bright  sky,  and  suirounded  by  foliage,  so  that  it  is  impoasible 
evsn  to  get  the  foliage  clear  without  oompletely  mingling  boos^  roof, 
and  eky  together ;  and  the  other  subjeet  is  also  diffionlt,  being  a  white 
tower  with  bright  not  to  the  building.  Now  I  have  not,  ss  yon  see, 
removed  the  silver  backing  on  either,  beoanse  I  wish  yon  to  do  it  yonr- 
■elvee ;  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  you  will  not  And  the  eilvered 
negatiTes  one  bit  more  blurred  than  the  others,  nor  even  as  much  eo. 
On  the  contrary,  J  fancy  you  wiU  find  a  ttutrper  and  denser  definition 
of  all  the  Jlne  Hue*,  abowing,  as  I  aaid  in  my  former  letter,  that  the 


refleotioa  from  the  book  ought  to  and  doea  send  back  the  image  at  right 
angles  to  each  eoHace,  so  as  to  reptat  the  image  on  the  sensitive  surtaeo. 
I  muat,  therefore,  think  that  blurring  is  produced  by  the  reflection  of 
diffused  light  from  some  plain  matt  surfsca,  like  blacked  paper  or  tin, 
or  even  such  backing  as  is  not  actually  noK-aetinie ;  and  I  really  doubt, 
from  my  late  experiments,  wliether  blurring  may  not  be  prevented, 
and  better,  sharper,  and  denser  negatives  produced  by  plates  with 
silvered  books  than  by  any  other  meana." 

Agreeably  with  the  permission  accorded  to  na  we  have  removed,  to 
a  partial  extent,  the  eilvcring  from  the  backs  of  the  negatives,  and 
find  that  they  are,  at  least,  as  bee  from  halation  as  those  which  were 
not  baoked.  Withont  pausing  to  inquire  how  far  the  freedom  from 
blurring  may  not  have  arisen  from  the  density  of  the  film,  we  may 
remark  that  we  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  repeated  on  a  still 
more  trying  test  objeot— one  plate  being  backed  in  the  usual  way 
with  a  red  pigment,  and  the  other  with  the  silver.  Unless  the  films 
were  unusually  dense,  we  are  .of  opinion  that  a  difference  wonld, 
under  these  oircametances,  be  perceived  between  the  two  resnlting 
negativea.  Probably  Canon  Beeohy  will  kindly  decide  this  by 
making  another  experiment. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  SAVING  AND  REDUCING 
OF  RESIDUES. 

CHAP.  JV,-ON  BEDUCINQ  THB  EBaiDUES  TO  THE  METALLIC  BT4TB. 

Having  provided  a  fumaoe  it  ia  also  neoesssry  to  have  the  following 
appliaiicea,  viz.,  a  pair  of  strong  crucible  tongs,  andanirourod  about 
three  fee  t  long  ond  five-eighths  of  sn  inch  in  diameter,  one  end  of  which 
shonld  be  made  wedge-ahaped  by  heating^  it  until  red  hot  and  tlien 
flattening  the  end  with  a  hammer  ;  this  is  to  serve  aa  a  poker.  A 
piece  of  iron  wire  abont  a  quarter  of  an  inoh  in  diameter  is  also 
required  for  stirring  the  contents  of  the  crucibles,  together  with  an  iron 
spoon  with  a  long  handle,  the  bowl  of  which  has  been  bent  into  the 
shape  of  a  scoop,  and  a  lane  glove  or  shield  to  come  some  dlatauce 
up  the  arm.  Thia  should  be  made  of  two  or  three  tkiakaesses  of 
carpet  or  other  thick  woollen  material,  the  object  being  to  protect  the 
right  hand  from  the  heat  when  removing  (he  oruoibles  from  (he  fire, 
and  to  enable  the  operator  to  do  this  leisurely,  for  if  done  in  a  hurry 
it  might  lead  to  serious  accidents.  Next  obtain  some  clay  crucibles, 
known  as  "skittle  pots"  from  their  shape:  these  may  be  purchased  at 
most  of  the  jewellers'  material  dealers  iu  CleTkenwell,  and  should  ba 
about  ten  inches  in  height.  Although  the  furnace  would  take  a  larger 
pot  the  beginner  should  be  content  with  this  size,  as  it  ia  more  easily 

auipulated. 

Having  all  these  things  ready,  we  will  proceed  to  light  the  furnace 
by  plaoing  some  paper  and  wood  at  the  bottom,. followed  by  a  few 
lumpa  of  coal  and  then  some  ooke,  until  it  ia  aboilt  half  full.  After 
closing  the  lid  and  withdrawing  the  damper  a  light  ahould  be  placed 
under  the  bars;  the  furnace  should  not  be  opened  nntil  the  fire  lias 
burnt  up  and  well  heated  the  flue,  so  as  to  establish  the  draught. 
The  fuel  to  be  need  is  kiln  or  furnace  ooke,  which  should  be  broken 
up  into  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  This  kind  of  coke  is 
coal  bnmt  iu  dosed  kilns  or  coke  ovens,  and  has  &r  greater  heating 
properties  than  gas  ooke. 

Whilst  the  furnace  is  heating  we  will  proceed  to  flux  the  residue 
by  mixing  with  each  ponnd  of  it  half-a-pouud  each  of  well-diied 
carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  generally  recom- 
mended to  add  double  this  quantity  of  fiux ;  but  I  find  this  proportion 
ample,  aniesa  the  residue  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  foreign 
matter.  A  crucible  is  now  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with 
the  mixture.  By  this  time  the  fire  should  hare  burnt  op  and  tlio 
draught  be  thorou^ly  establiahed.  The  lid  may  now  be  removed, 
and  the  fire  shonld  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the 
fumaoe  with  the  poker;  more  coke  ia  added,  and  on  this  cold  coke 
the  charged  crucible  is  plaoed  and  aurrouuded  with  more  fuel  to 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  opening  of  the  flue.  By  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner  the  ornotble  gets  heated  gradually  without  danger 
of  cracking;  the  top  of  the  pot  should  not  be  above  the  flue.  The 
damper  must  now  b«  partially  closed  and  tlie  lid  of  the  furnace  left 
open.  As  the  heat  increases  the  contents  of  the  crucible  will  liquefy 
and  begin  to  boil  and  deoreose  in  bulk,  when  some  more  of  the 
mixture  may  bo  added  with  the  spoon,  taking  oare  not  to  touch  the 
sides  of  the  pot  with  it,  for  fear  of  cracking  it.  After  one  or  tvtt 
additiona  ^it  is  advisable  not  to  overcharge  llie  pot)  the  lieat  may  be 
gradually  increased  by  oartially  closing  the  lid  and  withdrawing  tlia 
damper  a  littie.  If  a  blue  flame  shonld  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  contents  of  the  pot,  caused  by  tlie  sulphur  from  the  Botphide  ot 
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sQt^,  a  hw  am&ll  lumps  of  sftltpetre  should  be  dropped  in,  one  at  a 
time.    Thia  will  oniHt  the  deeompoution  of  the  sulpliide. 

The  pot  should  now  be  oarefuUy  watched  to  see  that  the  oontenta 
arc  kept  boiling  and  not  be  allowed  to  boil  over;  but  if,  after  the 
heat  has  bean  oonaidenbljr  inoreaaed,  it  appear  tfaiflk  and  pasty,  a 
little  more  flux  ahould  be  added,  talking  care  not  to  touch  the  pot 
with  the  cold  spoon.  After  it  no  longer  ehows  a  diapoeition  to  boil 
over,  the  pot,  if  it  hai  sank  low  in  the  fire,  should  be  raised,  the  lire 
made  up,  and  the  heat  still  further  increased  by  dosing  the  lid  and 
withdrawing  the  damper.  It  will  be  well  to  open  the  furnace  in 
abont  five  minntes  to  note  progreaa  and  see  it  any  portions  ate 


n  the  fire,  oi  it  will  most  assuredly  crack  the  pot.  The  contents 
shonid  be  also  stirred  with  the  thin  rod.  The  furnace  must  now  be 
closed  and  the  pot  allowed  to  remain  nndiaturbed  in  the  fall  heat  for 
about  fifteen  minntaa,  by  whioh  time  the  reduction  ehonld  be  com- 
plete ;  but  a  little  experience  will  soon  enable  the  operator  to  judi;e 
ftom  the  appeaianoe  when  this  is  the  ease.  If  upon  opening  the 
furnace  the  contents  of  the  pot  appear  quiescent  at  the  bottom,  or, 
'  rather,  having  a  steady  npward  motion  from  the  centre,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  reduction  is  complete,  and  the  pot  may  be  removed 
from  the  fire.  To  do  this  put  the  glove  on  the  right  hand  to  shield 
it  from  the  intense  heat,  then  grasp  the  pot  firmly  with  the  tonge, 
and  lift  it  on  to  the  flat  plate  of  the  famace  to  cooL  The  damper 
should  now  be  partly  dosed  and  some  of  the  fire  lifted  out  with  the 
tongs,  so  that  the  furnace  may  cool  ready  for  the  reception  of  auotber 
pot,  which  should  be  placed  on  some  cold  ooke  and  surrounded  with 
It,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  one,  to  secure  its  being  gradually 
heated. 

The  first  pot,  after  it  has  coded  down  somewliat,  may  now  be 
removed  to  a  colder  place.  On  no  acoouot  should  tlie  pot  be  broken 
uotil  the  contents  have  become  quite  lolid,  nor  should  any  water  be 
splashed  into  it,  as  it  would  make  the  flux  spurt  out  and  causa  serious 
burns.  When  the  pot  i^  broken  it  is  easy  to  Judge  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  metal  if  the  operation  has  been  aucoessfully  performed; 
for,  if  so,  it  will  have  a  dean,  bright  appearance,  and  be  free  from 
flux.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  appear  dull,  dirty,  and  honeycombed, 
and  the  flux  contain  small  globules  of  metal,  the  time  has  been  too 
short  or  the  heat  not  sufficient.  When  this  is  the  case  the  whole, 
fiux  and  all,  should  be  put  into  another  pot  and  the  operation 
repeated.  In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  overdo  tlian  underdo  it.  Be- 
ginners frequently  fail  from  hurrying  the  operation. 
^Ti.-i_L  .1. -i.!-  ;_  -^  jjig  gj^  jjig  g^iipit  should  he  kept  free 


off  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  then  preei^tatad 
with  iron,  and  the  whole  added  to  the  other  residue  on  tlie  filters, 
which  must  then  be  dried.  Next :  any  filter  or  other  papers  contain- 
ing gold  should  be  bnrnt,  and,  as  the  quat^tity  will  be  small,  this  may 
be  mors  conveniently  done  by  filling  a  small  crucible  with  it  and 
placing  it  on  a  common  lire,  adding  more  from  time  to  time  aa  it  is 
consumed.  The  cuttings  of  toned  prints,  of  course,  contain  •odm 
gold  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  large  surface  of  paper  which  can  be 
tou6d  with  a  single  grain  of  gold  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  saving  of 
this  will  not  pay  for  Sie  time  whioh  must  be  bestowed  upon  it  Tha 
ashea  should  now  be  emptied  ont  of  the  crucible  and  mixed  with  the 
dried  precipitate.  To  this  is  to  bo  added  an  equal  weight  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  together  wilh  a  httle  borax, 
and  again  returned  to  the  cnioiblc,  which  should  now  be  placed  in 
the  furnace  and  treated  aa  directed  for  silver,  giving  it  plmty  of 

If  it  has  been  determined  to  convert  the  gold  thus  reduced  into 
chloride  instead  of  cash  by  selling  it  to  the  refiner,  some  more  silver 
must  be  added  to  it,  so  that  the  quantity  of  silver  exceeds  that  of  the 
by  about  thres  parts ;  as,  nnless  this  proportion  of  silver  exist, 


behiod,  which,  after  washing  to  free  it  froiu  silver,  may  be  dissolved 
in  nitro-bydrochlorio  acid  and  crystallised  as  directed  in  all  works 
on  chemistry. 

I  will  now  describe  the  moist  method,  which,  I  think,  is  the  ona 
that  will  be  more  generally  adopted  by  the  photographer,  uoless,  as 
is  not  generally  Uie  oaae,  ho  has  large  quantities  to  deal  witli, 
because  the  gold  is  reoovered  quite  pure  as  a  fine  powder,  which  is  » 
very  convenient  form  for  converting  into  chloride.  In  this  case  Uie 
residues  should  be  emptied  into  a  glass  flask  witliont  drying,  although 
drained  aa  dry  as  possible  ;  and  the  paper  having  been  burnt  in  an 
iron  ladle  to  reduce  it  to  the  smallest  biUk  should  be  added  to  them, 
and  nitric  acid  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  acid  to  each 
two  parts  of  the  water  that  is  supposed  to  be  still  mixed  with  tlie 
residue.  This  add  should  be  free  from  hydrochloric,  tlie  presence 
of  which  would  canse  solution  of  the  gold,  whioh  is  the  thing  we 
must  avoid  doing  at  present.  The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  detected  by  its  ceasing  opalesenoe  when  dropped  into  a 
.......  ™.     rf    .    ,     .,  jj^  p-jj 


Whilst  the  cmoihle 
from  aahes,  so  that  in  the  event  of  its  breaking  the  silver  may  easily 
be  collected  after  it  has  run  through  the  bars. 

The  amount  of  metal  which  may  be  expected  from  each  pot  of  the 
size  recommended  to  be  used  in  the  first  trial,  if  the  residues  have 
been  collected  with  ordinary  care,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ounces, 
and  the  whole  time  ooonpisd  will  somewhat  exceed  an  hour. 

CHAP,  y.— COLD  HUaiDUES. 

Althouoh  the  metals  to  be  recovered  from  old  and  inert  toning 
batlis  oonaist.of  silver  and  gold,  the  former  in  larger  proportion  tlian 
the  latter,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the'residues  separate  from  the 
ordinary  silver  wastes ;  as,  although  the  gold  would  be  left  behind 
the  vessel  in  which  the  silver  is  dissolved  if  it  were  converted  in., 
nitrate,  or  be  paid  for  by  the  refiner  if  sold  by  assay,  it  is  better  that 
the  gold  aliould  be,  so  to  speak,  as  tittle  diluted  as  possible. 

For  the  reception  of  the  exhausted  toning  baths  two  large 
bottles— glass  ones  by  preference— should  be  provided.  A  very 
convenient  size  is  that  holding  about  one  gallon.  Into  one  of  these 
the  old  hath  is  to  be  poured,  and  when  full  a  little  protosniphate  of 
iron  solution  is  to  be  added ;  this  will  precipitate  the  metals  con- 
tained in  it,  whioh  will  have  subsided  so  that  the  supernatant  liquor 
may  be  decanted  by  the  time  the  other  is  full.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hart,  who  is  no  mean  anthority,  to  make  the 
solution  add  with  sulphuric  add  before  adding  ths  iron,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron  with  the  sold.  In  my  own 
practice  I  do  not  do  this,  as  I  always  treat  my  gold  residues  by  what 
may  be  called  "  the  wet  method,"  by  vhioh  means  any  iron  present 
will  he  dissolved  out  with  the  silver.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
to  be  recovered  by  means  of  the  furnace  the  preseuoe  of  iron  will 
canse  some  trouble;  and  to  ensure  its  absence  the  solution  should 
he  acidified  before  adding  the  iron,  or,  rather,  a  httle  add  should  be 
put  into  the  bottle  before  the  bath  is  poured  in. 

I  will  now  describe  how  the  metal  is  to  be  recovered  in  the  form  of 
a  button.  Hirst :  the  predpita(«  should  be  emptied  on  to  filter-papers 
to  drain,  and  as  the  sides  of  the  botltss  will,  no  doubt,  be  coated  with 
a  depodt  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  gold,  this  shonid  be  dinolved 


solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  Tlie  flask  shonid  now  be  placed  over 
a  spirit  lamp  and  allowed  to  boil  for  a  short  Ijrae ;  tliis  will  dissolve 
out  all  the  metals  except  the  gold.  The  solution  should  then  be 
poured  off,  and  fresh  acid  and  water  added,  and  the  boiUng  repeated 
so  long'aa  any  silver  continues  to  be  dissolved  in  the  liquor.  After 
poaring  this  off  the  residue  in  the  flask  should  be  washed  with 
several  charges  of  distilled  water  until  it  shows  do  trace  of  silver 
when  tested  with  a  chloride.  Of  couraa  the  sdution  and  washing 
watsrs  should  be  saved  and  added  to  the  silver  wastes.  The  metal 
now  remaining  in  the  flaek  consiats  of  gold,  which,  after  draining 
closdy,  must  be  dissolved  by  pouring  on  to  it  one  part  of  nitric  acid 
to  five  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  boiling.as  before.  It  should  now 
be  decanted  on  to  a  filter  placed  in  a  dean  bottle,  and  more  acid 
added  to  the  flask,  and  the  boiling  repeated,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
entire  solution  of  the  gold.  This,  and  also  sevaral  changesof  water, 
with  which  the  nndisaolved  contents  of  the  flask  must  be  washed, 
should  be  filtered  into  the  bottle.  I  need  not  aay  that,  as  this 
solution  is  very  valuable,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  waste 

This  liquid  ia  a  solution  of  cliloride  of  gold  of  an  unknown 
strength,  and,  as  yet,  too  impure  for  photographic  purposes.  The 
gold  mnat  now  be  precipitated  by  a  filtered  solution  of  protosniphate 
of  iron  and  well  washed  with  many  changes  of  distilled  water,  to 
remove  all  traces  of  iron.  The  gdd,  which  is  now  in  a  pure  slate, 
may  then  be  emptied  into  a  small  oapsole  or  evaporating  dish,  and 
dried.  After  it  is  quite  dry  the  capsule  and  its  contenta  should  be 
wdghed.  The  gold  must  now  be  dissolved  by  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  nitric  acid,  five  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  three  of  water, 
using  a  gentle  heat  to  assist  its  solution,  and  no  more  of  the  solvent 
should  be  need  than  ia  reqnired.  It  may  then  be  crystallised  if 
thought  desirBble;  but  it  wOl,  however,  be  found  more  convenient 
to  neutralise  the  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  keep  it  as  a 
slock  sdution. 

After  the  oapaule  is  empty  it  should  be  again  weighed,  and  the 
differeuoa  of  weight  will  show  the  amount  of  purs  gold  obtained, 
each  grain  of  which  is  equal  to  abont  two  of  the- chloride.  Tha 
solution  may  now  be  diluted  to  any  strength ;  but  it  will  be  found  to 
keep  best  when  not  too  much  dilated,  a  convenient  strength  being 
tliirty-two  grains  to  the  ounce.  It  is  necessary  that  £s  stock 
solution  should  be  made  sU^tly  Mid  with  lijwvohloric  add  to 
prevent  precipitation  of  gold.        *^  -^- -^   E.  W.  Foilkk. 


October  3,  IBn] 
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NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 
Bi  A  FuurATEna  fHoiDaaifaas. 
"Whin  walkinn,  a  few  dajB  Bgo,  liong  a  road  oTeihoDK  by  treea  I 
obwrTed  to  k  friend  tliat  while  the  sutumnal  gttleB  Ltd  effected  a  oreat 
olearanoe  of  the  leares  whiob,  owing  to  the  kdvanoed  period  of  the 
year,  had  become  rather  feebly  attached  to  the  parent  atem,  the  pro- 
fpeu  of  time  bad  alio  effeoted  a  ohaoKe  in  Uis  tints  of  the  foliage 
which  left  them  in  a  aiogalailj  excellent  oondition  foi  the  porpoaea 
of  the  fihotographer.  A  month  siDoe  thaae  variona  trees  oonld  not 
be  diBtugoiabed  at  a  short  diatanoe ;  bnt  now,  some  bains  green, 
Bome  reddish,  others  yelloiT  and  brown,  there  was  an  individuality 
Khoat  them  which  permitted  their  raried  forms  to  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. Against  this  it  was  urged  that  theae  antomnal  hues,  so 
lovely  in  themselvaa  and  so  oondncive  to  the  bean^  of  a  landaoap«, 
were  fatal  to  photographic  representation  on  aooonnt  of  tlie  very  tints 
vrhioh  at  preaent  impart  to  them  their  peonliar  obarma.    Now,  every 

£  ergon  seems  to  realise  the  faot  that  in  photography  yellow  and 
lack  are,  in  some  sense  or  other,  eynonymons  terms— a  "fact" 
whioli  was  only  apparently  so  several  years  ago,  but  whiob  is  now 
fcaooroing  generally  exploded.  In  the  old  days  of  iodide  of  silTer 
and  pyragailio  acid  development  there  was  an  exousc  for  holding  fast 
to  such  a  dogma;  but  nov  our  plates  are  sensitive  to  even  the 
deepest  orange  rays.  I  affirm  that  the  warm  aatumnal  tints  are 
quit»  as  easy  to  be  photographed  as  those  of  spring  or  snmmer, 
■nd  I  do  this  witfaout  a  particle  of  the  bctioas  feeling  nhioh  would 
prompt  a  deniEen  of  one  end  of  the  Sandy-row  popolaca  you 
recently  described  to  walk  on  a  summer's  evening  np  to  the  oUier 
end  with  a  "  dhndeen"  in  his  mouth  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  or, 
like  others  of  his  pngnacions  oountrymen.  to  inrlte  a  hereditary  foe 
to  "thread  on  the  tail  "of  his  coat  of  many  colours.  Ghreen — cartainly 
some  of  its  tints — ie  so  very  non-actinic  that  as  regards  photograph- 
ing it  yellow  beoomes  a  mere  joke,  and  even  red  and  brown  ancenmb. 
7hiB  suggests  one  or  two  philoHophioaL  ideas,  end  first— What  is  a 
mon-aetiuic  oolonr  ?  or.  to  invert  the  qaestion — What  oolonr  is  most 
easily  impressed  upon  a  chemically -prepared  Burface  ?  "  Oh,"  saye 
Iff.  Verdant  Oreen,  "  it  is  blua  of  course,  becaase,  you  know,  that  if 
70a  cover  a  pieoe  of  ohloiide  of  silver  paper  with  three  pieces  of 
elass— each  respeotively  blue,  yellow,  and  red— it  changes  rapidly 
under  the  hlae,  but  takes  an  enormonsly  long  time  to  be  acted  upon 
.by  the  red."  True,  0  sapient  Ur.  Oreen  I  but  what  have  you  got 
to  say  to  my  statement  that  if,  iustaad  of  chloride  of  silver  paper, 
jon  use  sub-chloride  paper  thinn  are  altogether  reveraed,  and  red 
will  be  found  the  sensitive  colour,  blue  being  decidedly  slow  ? 
Circumstances,  yon  see,  alter  eases ;  and  it  is  about  aa  easy  to  dog- 
matise on  the  respective  ohemioal  power*  to  be  found  in  rays  of  oar- 
tain  colours  as  on  the  constitution  of  primary  aa  diMingouued  ttota 
Bondary  colours.    I  predict  with  Uu  utmost  confidence  that  before 


wants  ohemioal  darkness  he  may  let  down  either  the  blue,  the  green, 
or  the  orange  pane  to  suit  the  character  of  the  work  on  which  be  is 
engaged. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  tltat  Mr.  Sutton  has  onoe  more  become  a 
resident  in  this  country.  In  these  disonrsive  2^otn  on  Patting 
EvenU  I  have  more  than  onoe  taken  the  liberty  of  criticising  some 
of  his  opinions;  but  I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  that  anyone  would 
oooHtiue  into  angiit  save  respect  and  admiration  for  a  man  who 
aaaerts  his  opinions  openlv  and  honestly,  although  they  may  not  be 
quite  in  bannony  with  tnoee  of  others.  If  Mr.  Sutton  hat  oome 
back  to  England  in  quest  of  health,  may  he  abundantly  find  it,  and 
may  we  have  him  long  in  our  midst ! 

Wanted  to  know — what  change  takes  place  in  nitrate  of  wlver 
when  acetic  acid  ia  added  to  it.  In  a  quotation  you  have  given  from 
Heam's  "  Practical  Printer,"  I  find,  under  the  headiDS  Acidifying 
tht  Frintt,  that  he  recommends  the  printa  to  be  placed,  before  being 
toned,  in  diluted  aceUa  acid,  in  order  that  tlie  nitrate  remaining  in 
the  film  may  be  "  perfectly  converted  into  the  acetate  of  silver." 
Now,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Hearn,  I  think  that  acetate  of  silver 
is  never  formed  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  acetic  acid  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  by  decomposition.  By  the  admixture  of  solu- 
tions of  alkaline  aeetates  with  the  nitrate  we  get  the  product  in 
queation.  For  example ;  when  for  this  purpose  acetate  of  soda  is 
used  we  obtain  nitrate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  silver ;  but  under  no 
«renmstancea  is  the  latter  salt  ever  obtained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  acid  with  the  solution  of  the  nitrate.  The  well-known  aoeto- 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  used  in  the  albumen  and  paper  negative  pro- 
oeaaes  is  not  a  solution  of  aoetats  of  silver,  but  merely  one  of  nitrate 
of  silver  pZHi  free  acetic  acid. 


Now  that  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Photogr^ihic  Society  {■ 
announced,  one  is  naturally  lookiog  also  for  some  announcement 
conoeming  that  useful  exhibition  connected  with  the  Sonth  London 
Society  in  which  objects  of  technical  rather  than  art  interest  form 
the  items  for  display,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  held  during  the 
exhibitian  of  the  older  body.  No  doubt  the  matter  is  quite  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  sub-committee  to  whom  was  last  year  entrusted 
the  effective  carrying  out  of  this  technical  exhibition;  but  it  is  no<r 
more  than  tirae  that  the  regnlatioits  governing  the  exhibition  vera 
published  in  txUtuo. 

There  are  two  aides  to  everf  gneation;  and  this  applies  to  tiia 
question  of  the  advisability  of  ginng  medals  at  photcwraphlc  exhi* 
bitions.  Contrary  to  the  views  token  by  the  Editors,  I  believe  that 
if  managed  with  even  a  moderate  meagnre  of  wisdom  the  medal  system 
has  much  to  recommend  it  At  any  rate  I  know  of  several  photo- 
graphers who  but  for  the  medal  bait  would  never,  probably,  have 
exhibited  a  picture  in  public.  Who,  for  instance,  were  It  not  for  this 
induoement,  would  even  so  much  as  think  of  Bending  their  pictures 
to  Falmouth,  (a  the  exhibition  of  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society? 
It  is  evident  that  the  ii^eed  for  medals  ehown  by  some  photographers 
—not  necessarily  other  than  really  excellent  artists— is  sufficiently 
great  to  cause  them  to  exhibit  their  works  where  all  other  indnoe- 
menta  might  prove  fatile.  It  certainly  ought  to  he  expected  to 
increase  the  number  of  exhihiloia,  and  thus  bring  fresh  men  into  the 
field;  although,  ptr  contra,  it  neoassarily  exercises  a  detemnt 
influence  upon  thooe  oooapying  the  foremost  ruiks. 


ON  CLEANING  PLATES. 
PxBEAPt  there  is  no  branch  of  science  or  art  the  snoeessful  mani- 
pulation of  which  depends  more  on  little  matlera  than  photography  ; 
and  nothing  in  the  whole  ranoe  of  photographic  work  condnoes 
more  to  suooess  or  foilure  than  me  slate  of  eleanlineas  to  which  die 
plates  are  brought  previous  to  being  coated  with  the  collodion  film. 
This  fact  is  so  patent,  and  the  result  of  inattention  to  its  demands 
BO  foroea  itself  upon  the  merest  tyro,  that  by  one  or  other  of  the 
many  methods  from  time  to  time  recommended  he  soon  overcomes 
the  difficulty,  and  clean  plate*  become  the  rule  with  him  as  with 
most  manipulators.  This  state  of  matters,  however,  is,  I  believe, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  attained  with  an  amount  of  eluah  and  work 
not  only  altt^thtt  unneoeeaary,  but  often  sufficient  to  dishearten 
the  would-be  photographer  at  the  beginning  of  his  rareer,  while  the 
very  thonght  of  it  frequently  deprives  an  amateur  of  many  pleasant 
half-honzB  with  his  camera  whicb  be  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  in  this  article  write  for  the  profesuonal  pho- 
tographer, who  generally  has  a  akilled  assistant  acouatomed  to  the 
work,  or  who  may  consider  it  a  capital  means  of  training  for  bis 
apprentices,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  labour  of  cleaning  plates  is 
litUe  more  than  a  memory ;  bnt  rather  to  the  ardent  amateur,  whose 
time  is  limited,  and  who,  having  to  be  his  own  assistant,  would 
gladly  reach  the  desired  goal  by  a  cleaner,  neazer_,  and  pleasanter 
road.  This  I  think  I  can  help  him  to  do  by  desoribing  the  method  I 
have  adopted  for  many  years,  and  which  haa  on  several  previous 
occasions  Deen  recommended  with  all  the  force  at  command. 

For  our  purpose  platea  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
which  have  been  used,  and  those  which  have  not.  The  latter,  just 
aa  they  come  from  the  glass-cutter,  are  very  eaaily  managed ;  the 
former  are  a  little  more  troublesome,  and  as  by  one  operation  they 
are  almost  immediately  brought  into  the  condition  of  unused  plates 
we  shall  describe  that  operation  first. 

In  a  saucepan  or  iron  pot,  capable  of  holding  half-a-gallon,  place 
two  pints  of  water  and'  half-a-ponnd  of  carbonate  of  soda  (common 
washing  soda),  and  dissolve  by  heat;  in  feot,  bring  it  to  the  boiling 
point,  and,  while  boiling,  sUr  in  gradually  two  onnces  of  freshly- 
Blaked  lime  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  waterir  Let  the  whole  boil  for 
five  minutes,  and  the  solution  will  be  ready  for  use.  Pour  it,  while 
still  hot,  into  a  flat  poroelain  dish,  and  then  slip  the  plates  into  it, 
one  by  one.  After  an  immersion  of  half-a-minute  even  the  hardest 
varnished  film  will  peel  off  like  a  piece  of  loose  gelatine ;  and  by  a 
wash  under  the  tap  the  plates  will  be  freed  from  every  trace  of  the 
solution.  Ibey  may  then  be  wiped  dry,  or  allowed  lo  became  bo 
spontaneously,  when  they  will  be  in  the  condition  of  unused  plates. 

The  solution  will  keep  indefinitely,  aud  may  be  used  over  and  over 
agaiu,  only  requiring  to  be  brought  to  the  boiliDs  point  each  time. 
Those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  solution 
may  find  an  excellent  sahstitute  in  Green's  washing  powder,  three 
penny  pockets  of  which  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  will 
remove  the  films  from  more  than  a  hundred  plates. 
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The  pUtes  tlioa  cleaaad,  or  those  which  have  not  been  used,  are  in 
n  few  seoonds  made  ohemtoally  clean  by  the  following  simple  tieat- 
inent:— A  plate-cleaning  solntion  is  prepared  bj  putting  into  an 
eight-ounce  bottle  half-an-onnoe  of  jewellers'  rouge,  lix  ounces  of 
methylated  spirit  of  nitrio  ether,  and  two  onncea  of  water.  This 
sliould  cost  abont  tanpenoe,  and  is  sufficient  for  at  least  a  groaa  of 
whole  plates.  The  method  of  using  the  solution  is  to  pour  a  few 
drops  on  the  centra  of  the  plate,  lub  well  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool, 
and  then  with  two  cloths,  respeotif  ely  marked  "  No.  1"  and  "  No.  2," 
rnb  first  off  all  the  red  powder,  and  then  give  a  final  polish  bj  a 
rapid  circolai;  motion.  In  this  way  a  dozen  plates  may  be  made 
absolotelf  clean  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  at  a  very  trifling  eost,  and 
with  leas  ftisa  and  mesa  than  by  any  other  method  with  which  we  are 
acimainted. 

The  best  oloth  for  the  purpose  I  find  to  be  a  kind  of  singed  caJioo 
■old  by  linen-drapers  as  "  glass  oloth."  At  first  it  should  be  soaked 
In  water  for  some  honrs,  and  then  thoroughly  washed,  after  which  it 
need  never  be  washed  again ;  in  faol,  the  cloths  really  seem  better 
for  tliis  purpose  after  getting  thorouKbly  saturated  with  the  rouf^e. 

Yonr  readers  will  doubtless  say  that  there  is  notbiof;  new  in  all 
this.  Well,  haVinjt  already  published  it,  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 
Butif  I  may  judge  from  the  many  complaints  made  from  time  to  time 
of  the  evils  of  dirty  plates,  and  from  the  host  of  methods  recommended 
for  the  removal  of  varnished  films,  I  fear  there  are  many  who  have 
never  tried  the  simple  and  certain  plan  now  recomntended. 

I  am  aware  that  the  use  of  caustio  aoda  and  potash  has  been 
condemned  in  consequenoe  of  an  alleged  tendency  to  attack  the 
■nrfaoe  of  the  plate ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  at  present  work- 
ing with  plates  which  have  been  submitted  to  tlie  ordeal  at  least  fifty 
times,  and,  so  for  as  I  can  see,  they  are  as  good  as  ever.        T.  N. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Photoobu-hic  Impbovemehts  in  Cohnbction  with  the  Pobtuoctebs 

OBnuANox  SuBvar.— EToaiHo  Dbbions  fob  Neoativb  Frihtino.— 

SuTisnoB  OP  THB  Art  ih  Bbrlih  and  Vibnhi. — Vibhha  Ezbi 

BiTioH. — CutToanAPHi  Abboad. — Imfbovsmznib  in  Papeb. — Acid 

AND  Alcohol  in  the  Dbvelofbb. — New  Fobmul£, — FHOToaBiPHic 

Bbhbvolbrt  SooiETv  ih  Pabis. 

Some  time  ago,  if  onr  readers  recollect,  mention  was  made 

report  of  a  maetiag  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  of  a 

process  by  M.  Rodrigoes,  a  Portognese  photographer.    The  details 

of  that  process  were  not  mentioned  then,  but  they  are  worth  recalling. 

M.  Itodrigues  ia  a  young  photographer,  and  he  has  only  pnrsaed  a 

■Ifedal  department  of  [diotography,  being,  as  he  is,  manager  of  the 

S.otographio  department  in  the  Portuguese  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
ap  and  chart  copying  thus  constituted  his  employment,  and  it  was 
to  tiia  perfecting  of  the  mechanioal  photographic  processes  by  which 
this  wss  accomplished  that  he  turned  his  attention.  In  copying 
drawings  his  difBculty  lay  very  largely  in  the  paper.  It  was  given 
to  expand  unequally,  and  the  grain  of  the  paper  got  too  prononnced 
to  permit  actual  copying  of  details,  or,  when  large  sheets  were  in 

Suestion,  it  was  somelimea  impossible  to  get  even  contact  sU  over 
le  surface.  To  remedy  these  and  other  evils  M.  Rodrigues  thought 
of  using  thin  plates  of  metal  finely  polished,  and  lie  communicated 
to  the  Photograpliio  Society  of  France  some  comments  and  pro- 
posals upon  this  point,  advocating  zinc  plates.  But  these  did  not 
work  perfectly ;  inequality  of  expansion  and  graining  marks  were, 
dotibUess,  got  rid  of.  but  there  remained  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
complete  contact  over  all  the  surroce.  He  subetituted,  therefore, 
plates  of  tin,  which  met  this  difficulty  much  more  fully,  it  being  a 
much  mors  elaBtie  and  pliable  metal. 

The  plate  of  tin  is  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  thin  paper.  The 
tiiinner  it  is  rolled  the  better  in  fact,  provided  it  is  not  squeezed 
into  holes.  The  sheet  is  first  satioised  by  being  placed  on  a  finely- 
grained  lithographer's  stone  and  rolled  with  a  dight  pressnre  only. 
Hard  pressure  tends  to  make  the  metal  brittle,  and  renders  it  liable, 
therefore,  to  tear;  and  the  employment  of  a  polished  stone  to 
smootii  its  surface  upon  would  render  it  incapable  of  biting  suffi- 
ciently to  take  the  gelatine.  When  the  fine,  smooth,  dead  surface  has 
been  oommunioated  to  it  the  sheet  has  to  be  cleaned.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  placed  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  slightly  damped,  laying  it  down  as  one 
would  put  a  sheet  of  slbumenised  paper  on  the  silver  bath.  It  is 
then  washed  over  with  a  pod  wetted  with  a  solution  of  potash  or 
soda  abont  ten  per  cent,  strong.  This  rinsed  off.  and  the  surface 
thoroughly  cleaned  of  the  alkali,  the  bichromatised  gelatine  is  care- 
fully spread  over  the  surface  with  a  soft  brush'.  There  is  notliing 
peculiar  in  that  solution ;  the  gelatine  ia  mixed  with  bichromate  of 
ammonia  in  the  usual  way.    The  surface,  when  thus  treated,  should 


be  perfectly  homogeneous  and  of  an  amber  colour.  The  plate  ia 
dried  rapidly  in  an  oven  or  gas  stove,  and  then  the  gelatine  pelliela 
is  placed  on  a  sheet  of  zino  with  its  tin  support  lowermost  and  snb- 
jeotad  to  heat.  When  the  upper  surface  is  dry  it  ia  lifted  off  the 
zinc,  turned  over,  and  once  more  subjected  to  heat  on  the  under  side. 
The  plate  may  be  exposed  under  a  negative  in  the  ordinary  way 
without  the  zinc  support  having  been  removed,  and  a  gentle 
pressure  appUed  by  meana  of  a  roUer  covered  with  flannel  will  then, 
perhaps,  be  suffioient ;  but  in  all  particular  oaaes  the  tin  alone  ahoold 
be  used  to  support  the  sensitive  sur&oe. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  inking  and  further  particulars  of  tha 
process,  tha  sole  noticeable  &et  being  the  value  whioh  a  thin  she«t 
of  tin  has  as  a  support.  It  prevents  unequal  expansion  and  many 
other  evils,  and  may  be  said  to  render  chart  oopying  simple  and 
perfectly  mechanical— only  that  we  fancy  when  the  sheets  are  large 
the  manipulation  of  such  a  soft  substance  as  tin  rolled  out  into 
leaves  of  paper  thickness  must  be  by  no  meana  an  easy  under- 

The  same  genUeman  suggested  an  ingenious  method  of  obtaining 
designs  direct  npon  glass,  although  etched  or  drawn  by  hand,  in  a 
suitable  state  for  printing  ftom.  A  gelatine  solution  is  prepared, 
bat,  instead  of  being  mixed  wilh  bichromate,  it  has  white-lead 
added  to  it  in  a  finely-powdered  state.  When  a  film  of  this  kind  is 
dry  on  the  gloss  that  ^ass  is  laid,  film  aide  upwards,  upon  a  sheet  of 
black  paper,  and  the  drawing  proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  design  is  eitiier  etched  out  at  onoe  or  after  a  preliminary  aketoh 
has  been  made  on  the  snr&ee  with  a  aoft  pendl,  or  a  transferred 
design  may  be  osed.  When  finished  and  corrected  or  retonohed — 
things  easily  done,  for  misdrawn  lines  can  be  wiped  out  by  applying 
a  little  fresh  solution  with  a  brush  to  the  spot  and  re-drawing — the 

5 late  is  oleaaed  and  plunged 'in  a  bath  containing  sulphohydrie  acid. 
'his  immediately  turns  the  white-lead  into  a  dense,  very  opaqoa 
black-lead,  while  the  drawing  remains  quite  transparent  This  pro- 
cess might  be  employed  with  advantage  for  producing  original 
designs  for  notes,  &c.,  whioh  it  wonld  be  extremely  diSonlt  to  forge, 
as  designs  might  be  mixed  and  crossed  in  ways  that  wonld  be  very 
pnszling  to  copy. 

Aoootding  to  the  new  year-book  of  Dr.  Horaig  thara  are  on* 
hundred  and  four  photographers  in  Vienna  doing  busineM  on  their 
own  aooouut,  while  the  number  in  Berlin  ia  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. The  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  are  about  equal  in  number, 
so  that  the  position  of  Vienna  would  appear  to  he  a  veiv  backward 
onecomparedwilhtbatofthesistermetropolis.  Itia probable,  however, 
that  Berlin  feels  now  the  benefits  of  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an 
imperial  city,  and  that  the  influx  of  visitors  gives  an  employment  to 
pbok^raphers  whioh  the  poorer,  though  far  more  beautiful,  Vienna 
oannot  now  afford.  Still  one  would  fanay  that  there  must  be 
room  for  more  business  houses  in  the  latter  than  there  is  now, 
if  tha  greater  numbers  that  are  in  Berlin  make  a  living  com- 
fortably. Compared  with  the  number  of  photographers  in  London 
neither  city  can  be  said  to  be  overstocked.  England  might  spare 
a  few  out  of  her  superabundance  without  a  grndge.  Dr.  Homig'a 
year-book  has  been  very  late  this  year;  his  labours  over  that 
ruinous  universal  exhibition  having  almost  prevented  him  from 
any  literary  labours  lost  year.  It  contains  Uttle  that  is  of  intereet  to 
English  readers,  being,  in  fact,  in  a  literary  way,  exceedingly  maagra, 
but  it  provides  a  handy  and  good-sized  blank  diary. 

The  Fholograpbic  Society  of  Vienna  is  bestirriDgitself,  and  meana 
to  imitate  that  of  Paris  in  getting  up  a  photographic  exhibition,  aided 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Kaiur  EdnigUeht  Mutnimt  fUr  Kutut 
and  Induitrit,  which  has,  amongst  other  helps,  granted  a  room  in  ita 
building  for  tha  display.  The  Soeiety  proposes  to  open  an  exhibition 
in  the  middle  of  April,  18TS.  It  wiU  be  Icept  open  till  the  end  of 
May— some  six  weeks.  Further  particulars  will  be  given  shortly. 
Usantime  those  of  our  readers  who  care  to  make  inquiries  can  apply 
to  Dr.  Horuig,  the  President  of  the  Society,  at  his  rooms  in  III., 
Hauptstrasae,  No.  9,  Wien  (Vienna). 

Some  particulars  were  given  lately  in  Mgytr'i  Jonnudjur  Biuk- 
durekerkimtt  regarding  tlie  Austrian  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  or,  mm 
it  is  called  abroad  (for  "  ordnance"  survey  is  only  an  English  gro- 
Uiqiiiere,  andaname  bearing  no  relation  to  the  fact),  the  "Mi^dr 
Oeographitcht  Znttitut,"  from  whioh  it  appears  that  heliography  and 
photolithography  are  carried  out  to  perfection  in  the  cartt^frapliio 
work  of  the  department.  Fioeness  and  softness  are  obtain^  in  an 
almost  unprecedented  degree.  The  heliographia  process  was  firat 
introduced  into  the  Office  in  1S&9,  and  aince  then  has  been  elaboratod 
and  perfected.  Naturally,  the  eubstitntiou  of  this  for  hand  copying 
has  induced  a  great  saving  of  cost  in  msp  reproduction.      Tha 
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orient!  dnwingB  tuve.  of  coaraa,  to  be  done  witli  grsAtoi;  uire  than 
when  oopperplste  or  lithogrspliio  lepioduoUone  were  in  qaestion ; 
but,  that  aooompliahed,  the  rest  ie  all  plain  sulinK-  Thig  extn  oost 
to  begin  with  ia,  of  conne,  more  than  oompeneatea  for  by  the  aaving 
afterward!,  and  the  cost  may  be  set  down  roaghly  bb  one  to  three 

X'nat  the  old  hand-work.  The  time,  too,  ia  ehortened  greatly.  It 
a  iome  seTen  and  ft-half  months  to  draw  and  etch  the  copy  of 
a  map  in  the  old  way.  By  heliography,  on  the  other  hand,  it  needs 
at  the  outaide  but  three  and  a-half  monlha,  and  the  advantage  is 
greater  atiU  when  there  is  mooh  oorefal,  deep  oatting  to  be  done 
with  the  graver.  In  aach  oaaea  the  coat  ia  as  hundreds  to  thoaaands, 
and  the  time  as  months  to  years.  An  example  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  great  map  of  Central  Enrope,  oonsiBting  of  800  sheets, 
whioh  is  in  oourae  of  preparation  jnat  now.  In  the  drawing  of  this 
map  abont  thirty-fiTe  engravera  have  been  at  work  for  the  last  six 

Jean  or  more.  It  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  oonaiderabla  advanees 
avB  bean  made  in  tlie  reprodaction  as  well;  bat  had  all  thia  been 
done  by  ordinal  copperplate  engraving  the  work  would  hardly 
have  been  begun  yet. 


We  may  remark  that  thie  addition  is  made,  first,  in  order  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  the  bath,  dne  to  the  frea  nilrie  acid  which 
common  ailver  nitrate  contains ;  and,  aeeondly,  in  order,  by  the 
presenoe  of  a  little  inaolable  carbonate  of  silver,  to  prevent_the  dis- 
colonration  of  the  albumen.    For  the  toning  bath : — 

Water 1,000  c.o. 

Doable  chloride  of  gold  and  potaasiDis  ...       1  gramme. 

Spanish  white 6  giammea. 

For  iodising  waxed  paper : — 

Skimmed  milk,  clarified SOO  o.c. 

Potaeaiam  iodide T  granunei. 

„        bromide 2         „ 

Sagarof  milk 10         „ 

This  formola  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  good  by  those  nho  prepare 
plain  paper  for  enlargements  done  by  development  with  gallio  acid. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 

profeaaional  photographers  and  their  asaistanta.    Its  titie  is  "  Soeiett 

dt  Stoourt  MutfuU  de*  Bmployii  en  PhotcffrapkU,"  the  addreaa  of 

the  office  being  No.  24,  Rue  Petrelle.     A  oircular  has  lately  been 

Some  time  ago  the  manufacturers  of  the  plain  photographic  paper  !  addtaseed  by  its  Secretary  (M.  Bertholet)  to  the  leading  firmti 


known  as  "  Rives" — Messrs.  Blanohet  Prerea  and  iOeber — undertook 
to  try  and  meet  photographic  reqnurements  by  bringing  ont  a  new 
a,nd  perfect  paper.  As  is  well  known,  that  firm  and  a  German  one  in 
Malmedy  almost  monopoliae  the  production  of  photographic  paper, 
and  the  former  was  often  blamed  for  being  careleaa  in  their  manu- 
&otnre,  their  paper  being  nsaally  fall  of  metallic  partiolea  that  ruined 
many  a  print.  This  new  paper  has  been  in  the  market  some  little  time, 
ftnd  is  considerably  higher  in  price  than  the  old.  In  appearance  it 
differs  Uttle,  if  at  all,  from  that  with  which  photographers  hare  so 
long  been  familiar.  The  ayatem  of  sizing  appears  to  be  tbs  same, 
and  the  extremely-divided  state  of  the  pulp  prevents  the  paper  from 
having  so  much  toughness  as  is  to  be  desired.     Prom  an  analysis  of 


recommending  them  to  apply  to  the  society  when  they  want 
aaaiatonts  of  competency  and  bearing  good  oharaoters.  Every 
applicant  for  a  sitaation  ought  to  present  a  letter  bearing  the  stamp 
oE  the  society.  Might  not  something  of  the  same  kind  be  attempted 
in  London  ? 

M.  Valette,  30,  Bne  de  Seine,  advertises  an  apparatus  lot  working 
the  wet  collodion  prooeu  in  the  field  without  a  tent.  Specimens  of 
neoleo-peintuie  may  be  seen  at  M,  Pnttemans,  11,  Rae  St  Nazaire. 
The  process  of  photo-engraving  and  photohthography  may  he  seen 
in  operation  at  M,  Hermagia',  IB,  Rue  de  Rambnteao.  The  cele- 
brated "  Colle  Rami^,"  for  mounting,  can  be  obtained  at  No.  11, 


it.  pubiuhed  in  the  Plu>U,graphUch^  Archiv  aome  iutie'dme°Bi^oe''br  I  f  "T^f  *"  Buisaon    St.  Louis.     The  foregoing  hints  may  be  useful 
Dr  JnUus  Schoauas,  we  lea^,  however,  that  it  is  free  from  melallic  I  *^  """"  *"  ^""  »'  "*"  '«**"'■ 
apota,  and  is  siied  with  avegetable  (resinous)  size.    When  burnt  the 


paper  leaves  a  white  ash,  which  has  a  very  abong  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  butit  is  slightly  so  in  acidified 
water.  An  interesting  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  t«  testing 
the  printing  qualities  and  behaviour  of  the  paper.  In  order  to  isolate 
the  reain  sizing,  a  piece  of  paper  was  placed  in  some  water  containing 
a  little  Na  0,  where  it  remained  some  time,  when  the  solution  was 
filtered  and  evaporated.  One  paft  of  this  residue  was  neulralisad 
with  N  0,  and  depoaited  oryatals  of  reain.  It  was  then  treated  with 
a  oouple  oir  drops  of  silver  solution  (in  the  dark,  of  conrae),  when  a 
whitisli  precipitate  was  thrown  down,  which  presently  turned 
yelloniab -white,  and  after  a  day's  standing,  still  in  the  dark,  became 
a  deep  flesh  colour.  Meanwhile,  the  behavonr  of  the  paper  itaelf 
under  the  influence  of  silver  was  noted,  and  it  waa  found  that 
placed  in  the  sun  for  an  hoar  under  a  negative  the  nhitea  did  not 
oolonr  a  particle,  but  if  kept  over  night  it  browned  jnat  as  the  old 
sort  did.  It  would  appear  that  the  resinous  size  has,  therefore,  a 
strong  tendency  to  help  on  yellowing. 

Many  practical  photographers  know  aomathing  of  the  bad  effects 
whioh,  at  all  events,  methylated  alcohol  has  in  the  developer,  and 
aome  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  shonid  not  be  nsed  at  all.  So 
long  Bs  a  bath  can  be  made  to  work  without  the  plates  streaking 
when  a  developer  js  applied  this  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  plan  ;  bat 
the  plan  advocated  in  some  qaartera  of  making  up  for  the  absence  of 
aJoonol  by  adding  more  glacial  acetio  acid  does  not  seem  to  work. 
Fritz  Hangk  has  been  trying  it  lately,  and  haa  found  it  very  alow. 
The  one  developer  contained  fifteen  grammes  of  acid  and  the  same 
of  alcohol — the  other  no  alcohol,  but  forty-five  of  acid ;  and,  although 
they  both  worked  pret^  mach  aUke  the  first  day,  the  latter  soon  got 
dreadfully  slow.    We  do  not  wonder  at  it,  and  it  is  surprising  that  a 

Photographer  so  intelligent  should  have  made  ao  grievoDa  a  blunder. 
To  developer  ahonld  be  undaly  restrained  from  attacking  tbe  silver, 
and  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of  acid  meana  that  reatraint.  A 
better  addition  to  devSopers  which  contain  no  alcohol  ia  greater 
ewiftness  of  movement  when  they  are  applied.  The  relucbmce  of 
the  fluids  to  unite  on  the  surface  may  be  overcome  by  rapidity  of 
movement,  without  any  danger  of  developers  becoming  unnsably 
alow  from  excess  of  acid. 

M.  Davanne,  under  the  title  of  Confireneei  lur  U  Photographic — 
a  work  recently  pubUahed — gives  tbe  following  formuln,  whioh  we 
feel  sure  will  have  a  practic^  interest  for  many  readers,  coming,  as 
they  do,  from  so  distingaiahed  a  photographic  chemist  and  so  good  a 
practical  man.    For  the  positive  printing  oath : — 

Distilled  water 100  o.c. 

Silver  oittate  10  grammes. 

Add  •  Uv  drops  of  a  aolotion  of  cuboaata  of  sodk. 


THE  PRACTICE  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 
With  a  view  to  collate  the  "practice"  of  leading  exhibitora  at  the 
Chicago  exhibition  Messrs.  £.  and  H.  T.  Anthooy,  of  New  York, 
have  Midressed  a  circular  to  them,  requesting  information  concerning 
the  processes  employed,  and  from  the  replies  reoeived  we  give  the 
following  extracts : — 

J.  Barhydt,  JtochaUr. — No  unnenal  method  save  can  and  sliU  ia 
exaroiied  in  the  use  of  the  general  formula  for  producing  large  ^otnrea. 

Wm.  R.  HomU,  Nem  rorik— The  pictarea  exhibited  at  Chicago 
were  prodaced  according  to  the  formulee  given  in  Howell's  AUmm, 
published  by  you. 

F.  S.  Crmoeil,  Jf rani  Fenum,  O.—We  nae  Snthff'a  amber  oollodiou  j 
bath,  thirty  grains ;  iron  developer ;  lii  with  cyanide ;  T,  and  M.  paper, 
silvered  one  minute  on  a  tlfty-graui  aolntiou.     Dallmeyer  ' 

J,  Lee  f  niffAf,  Topeka,  Kan In  regard  to  formulra  1 


(inca^  MtidpraetiaU  judgmaa  are  the  factors  which  hare  entered  into 
the  prcductiDn  of  it, 

JMitrt  Moore,  PhUadtlphia — Yonra  reodved.  The  pictarea  I  exhi- 
bited at  Chicago  were  only  plain  aoUr  prints  on  albumen  paper  from 
regular  negatives.     The  omy  formula  la  the  altmi  ailver  bath  and  boras 

B.  f".  BatteU,  Ahron,  0. — Anv  of  the  good  fcimnln,  with  good  light 
and  good  inatromenta,  united  with  grMt  care  and  study,  irill  make  jnat 
anch  photOKTSphi  as  I  exhibited  at  Chicago.     I  nae  Anthony's  cotton. 

3,  ttooC,  Dahuqw,  Iowa. — I  can  give  yon  no  formnla  but  what  almost 
erei^one  on  reading  it  would  aay  at  once  that  they  had  aeen  all  that  in 
the  jonrnala ;  and  no  doubt  they  would  tell  the  truth,  aa  almost  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  art  of  photogTaphy  haa  been  pabliabed.  There 
certunly  have  been  formuhe  enou^  uiat  ate  good  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  manipalator. 

J.  W.  Black,  BoiUm. — In  reply  to  your  qneation,  I  can  only  aay  that 
the  proceaa  by  wfaioh  the  beat  pictures  I  cad  at  Chicago  were  made  ia 
the  moat  simple  and  least  troubleaome  one  1  have  ever  used — a  weak 
bath  from  t^  to  twenty-fire  graina  of  ailver,  very  acid;  good,  atrong 
(or  collodion  with  good  body)  collodion,  aenaitised  with  lodidea  and 
chlorides  only,  no  OTonudet.  It  only  wanta  a  Httle  akill  and  judgment 
to  work  in  tlua  way,  and  when  once  a  peraon  haa  become  aecustoned 
to  it  he  never  would  go  back  tc  the  old  way  of  using  bromides  and 
strong  or  neutral  baths. 

E.  a.  Wettoa,  Bangor. — I  made  those  pictarea  at  Chicago  as  followa : — 
Negative  bath:  lifteen  graina.  Collodion;  iodide  of  aramonium,  three 
grama  ;  bromide  of  potauium,  half  a  grain.  Developer :  iron,  eight 
ounces ;  water,  forty  ouncea ;  acetic  acid,  aizteen  ounces.  Paper  batb : 
water,  sixteen  ounces ;  alcohol,  fonr  ounces ;  silver,  one  ounce.  I«ns : 
2a  Dallmeyer,  ridge  roof  light,  ground  glass. 
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j7.  Boeher,  Ohieago,  10.-1  luiTe  no  worat  fotmnlM  nor  M17  leont 
prooen  for  mRking  my  pictnrsB  ezhibit«d  nt  tbe  Chiosgo  CoaventioQ. 
If  it  be  a  pnule,  let  photognphen  do  the  ume  u  I  have  doDo — work 
and  eipsrtmeiit— and  it  mk;  be  they  will  find  oat  (ometiiing  for  them- 
•alves,  whiob  is  better  than  all  pnbltihed  reuipe*  and  [orniQlte.  The 
inttmnitinta  I  mirk  with  I  think  yon  know,  for  they  were  all  bought  from 
yoo ;  but,  having  an  initrument  for  every  different  claw  of  work,  I 
could  not  advise  pbotographera  to  commit  a  like  folly,  for  with  me  it  la 
more  plea»are  to  make  picturea  than  to  work  for  monoy. 

D.  K.  Prttcoit,  Batbm. — In  printing,  the  outiide  drapery,  *o.,  is 
toned  down  by  oovering  the  face  and  exposing  to  diffused  light. 
Ne^ktives  are  smoothed  np,  and  prints  are  retouched  with  ink  and 
^am,  and  Chinese  while  on  high  Jighte,  I  don't  know  that  that  ia 
mtelligible ;  but  there  is  no  espeoial  praoess  but  judgment  in  lighting 

Fratik  M.  Pidterill,  Indianapolit. — Our  photographs  on  exhibition  at 
Chicago  were  a  promiscnoos  collection  merely  to  show  the  progress  of 
phott^raphy  from  1868  np  to  the  present  date.  As  an  experisnoed  photo- 
grapher I  will  say  that  I  have  some  valaable  reoeipta — one  dry  proooss 
that  has  never  been  published  to  the  world — the  resolt  of  my  own 
labanTB.  I  have  often  been  inip>ortDned  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of 
ihe  profession,  and  I  promise  it  to  yon  for  your  next  issne  of  the 
BvlUtia. 

Bradley  and  Ridofaon,  San  Fraitcueo,  CaL— The  formula  we  employ 
in  making  our  photographs  is  as  follows: — Ether  and  alcohol,  equ^ 
parts;  cotton,  air  grams  to  the  ounce;  iodide  of  ammonium,  four  and 
a-ha1f  gnins;  bromide  of  potsMinm,  two  grains.  Silver  baths:  forty 
grains,  slightly  acid.  Developer;  Water,  ninety -six  onnces ;  iron,  six 
onnces ;  aoetio  acid,  ten  onnces ;  alcohol,  six  oonoes.  We  cannot  but 
feel  oomplimentad  tliat  yon  woold  give  place  to  oar  formula  in  your 
valuable  journal,  and  regret  that  we  have  nothins  new  in  this  line  to 
offer ;  but  we  will  be  most  happy  at  any  and  at  aU  times  to  contribute 
■noh  information  as  rests  in  our  power. 

S.  P.  Libby,  Keokuk.  —My  especial  process  omisists  in  fnaking  the  best 
negatives  I  oan  by  using  Authoay's  negative  collodion  and  then  printing 
on  German  paper.     I  finish  with  one  of  Weston's  burnishers,  which 

S'res  me  ^aaoA  glossy  surface.  Such  were  the  pictures  I  exhibited  at 
bicago.  If  there  be  any  Iratter  mode  of  making  photographs  which  ia 
not  hampered  by  a  patent  I  wish  you  would  oommnnicate  it,  and  also 
your  reaaon  for  mquiring. 

Chaa.  A.  Zimmerman,  St.  PauL — The  views  were  made  with  a  oad- 
miam  collodion,  as  per  following  formnla :— Ether  and  alcohol,  equal 
parts ;  iodide  oE  cadminm,  six  gnuos  j  bromide  of  cadmium,  three  grains ; 
Anthony's  cotton  [winter  use),  five  to  eight  grains,  (summer  nse)  tliree 
■  B  each  ounce  of  coUoiBon      '    '  "   '"        -"     ■ 


to  four  grains  to  each  ounce  of  coUoiSon ;   age  oiE   collodion, 
eifditeen  mouths. 

Itoard  and  Ttnnes,  Whuma,  Mirm. — Our  formula  is,  of  course,  veir 
mnch  like  a  great  many  otben  ;  still  we  differ  in  lUUe  pomtt,  and  it  U 
the  tittle  one*  wiiich  need  so  much  looking  after.  Negative  hath ;  forty 
grains  to  tfas  ounce,  and  slightly  add.  Collodion :  alcohol,  eight 
ounces;  ether,  eight  ounces;  iodide  of  ■'—^'"'n"'j  sixty-four  grains; 
bromide  of  cadmium,  thirty  grains ;  iodide  of  potassium,  tliirty-four 
grains ;  Anthony's  No.  2  ootton,  seventy-two  grams.  Time  :  aooording 
'a  subject,  light.  Ax.,  but  usually  twenty- five  to  thirty-five  seoondg. 
"  '  ■'"  ""'■-'"-'Jally  Anthonv'e  formnla.  Our 
-'-' laoer  a  light  covered 


printinK  f 

-with  wbil 


Hovey'e  paper  with  sutistant 


kinds,  as  may  work  beat  at  the  time  of  using  or  as  the  subject  may 
require. 

8.  M.  Taylor,  Bertia,  Wis. — You  wished  to  kpoir  my  mode  of  working. 
I  will  give  it  in  brief  :~  Negative  bath :  forty  to  forty-five  grains,  iodised 
by  immersing  a  plate.  IJeveloper :  one  ounce  of  iron  ;  sixteen  ounce* 
of  water;  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  ounces  acetio  add.  Fixing:  a 
strong  solution  of  hypo,  with  a  little  oyauide.  Printing  bath :  solution 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  gnuns,  with  ammonia  and  nitric  acid.  Fume 
from  five  to  ten  miontes.  Toning  bath :  take  gold  enough  in  the 
requisite  amount  of  water  to  tone  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes ;  make  it 
quite  alkaline  with  a  strong  solution  of  borax  or  waaliing  soda.  Use 
salt  in  the  second  water  before  touina.  I  make  most  of  my  collodions 
as  follows : — 'Ether  and  alcohol,  equal  parts ;  cotton,  six  to  seven  grains 
to  the  ounce.  Formula  No.  1  1  eight  ounces  plain  collodion;  forty- 
ei^t  grains  iodide  of  cadmium ;  twenty-four  grains  Iiromide  of  potsssiom, 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  soft  water.  Formula  No.  2 :  eight 
ounoea  plain  collodion ;  forty  n^ins  iodide  of  ammonium ;  twenty-font 
grains  bromide  of  cadmium.     Uix  the  two  together. 

MUlon  T.  Carter,  WorcetUr,  Mau. — You  want  to  know  if  I  have  any 
special  formals  or  mode  of  working  in  producing  my  pictures.  I  can 
,  answerthe«eque«tions  very  essily  by  aimply  saying  "/Aone  not."  I  nse 
the  same  forranlu  that  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  ten  years,  add  they 
have  been  published  over  and  over  again.  If  I  have  anything  tliat  other 
photosraphers  have  not  it  must  be  in  the  lighting  and  posing.  I  spend 
considerable  time  about  my  work  (much  more  ttian  I  e«t  paid  for  here, 
I  think) ;  I  take  great  oaro  about  the  lighting,  and  I  think  if  I  liave  done 
anything  worthy  of  notice  it  must  be  in  titat  line.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing 
to  do  to  tell  hovr  piotorei  are  made.    A  crayon  artist  mi^t  show  yon  a 


black  pieoe  of  crayon,  and  say  that  that  was  what  he  nude  that 
beantifnl  head  with ;  but  yon  might  not  be  able  to  make  one  like  it 
The  idea  is  yon  must  "fe^  it  in  your  bones. "  I  must  confess  that  I  feel 
quite  complimented  that  you  should  notice  my  pictures.  I  was  quite  loth 
to  send  any  to  the  Cliicago  exhibition,  and  I  sliould  not  if  I  had  not  been 
urged  to  do  so  by  some  of  my  photogmphic  friends  in  Boston ;  bat  if 
it  has  siven  any  one  pleasure  or  profit  to  look  at  them  1  am  very  glad. 

O.  D.  ilotJuT,  Chicago,  III. — I  received  your  letter  of  July  21sf; 
asking  if  I  used  any  special  formulu  for  my  work.  /  have  none.  The 
great  secret  is  in  lighting  the  subject  for  fine  artistic  effects,  and  the 
manipniation  of  the  negative  in  the  dark  room.  We  treat  that  according 
to  our  subject,  style  of  dress,  Ac. ,  varying  all  the  conditions  of  lighting 
posing,  and  mantpnlating  the  negative  in  the  dark  with  the  crver- 
changmg  snbjsots,  oast  of  features,  and  oolour  of  dresses.  Uy  light  ia  so 
constructed  as  to  In  under  the  perfect  control  of  the  operator  to  direct 
tbe  high  hght  or  shadow  wliera  it  is  desired  sjid  with  perieet 
accuracy. 

C.  Oenlile,  Chicago,  IS. — In  reply  to  yonr  inquiry  MSpeoting  my 
formulie  and  mode  of  working,  I  beg  to  state  that  my  operating  room 
is,  perhaps,  different  to  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  skylight 
had  to  be  made  to  snit  the  building  (or  I  shonld  rather  say  the  pr»- 

fFieton),  as  they  woold  not  allow  the  walls  to  be  altered  in  any  way. 
have  a  northern  light ;  the  skyUght  is  thirty-seven  feet  from  the  floor 
at  the  hi^Lsst  point.  I  have  also  a  side  light,  consisting  of  tour  large 
plate  glass  windows  about  three  feet  apart.  WiUi  a  little  skill  in  working 
it  I  can  say  tliat  I  oonsider  I  have  a  pretty  good  light.  As  regard 
formula,  1  make  my  chemicals  according  to  my  hght.  I  use  my  collodion 
mora  strongly  iodised  than  I  would  under  a  different  light.  I  also  use 
a  strong  iron  developer.  Children's  portraits  I  take  in  a  few  seconds; 
adults  I  eeuerally  sit  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  I  generally  use 
Voigtlander  leases,  as  I  have  a  very  excellent  one.  During  my  tour  of 
five  years  through  Arizona  I  used  a  lens  that  came  from  yonr  hooM, 
whiim  was  a  very  excellent  one. 
J.A.  W.  PiUtnan,  Cartilage,  III. — My  mode  of  working  is  as  foUowi  ^— 


To  every  siiteen  ounces  of  the  above  add  two  ounce*  of  a 
acid.  Positive  bath:  forty  grains  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  water;  satn- 
rate  with  alum,  and  add  one  ounce  of  alcohol  to  every  tliirty-two  onnoM 
of  solution.    Float  the  paper  from  a-half  to  two  minutes,  according  to  Uie 


xumnguatB:  waKtr,  twelve  ounces ;  gom,  laie  gram,  msae  aiaauue 
saturated  solution  M  sal  soda :  ahloride  of  sodinm,  quarter  of  an  oiuun 
Fix  in  a  modsrately-weak  solution  of  hyposulpAite  of  ioda,  to  every 
gallon  of  which  add  one  onnoe  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

S.  L.  Eaton,  Omaha I  nse  my  silver  bath  forty  grains  to  the  onnos 

of  water,  and  keep  it  in  good  working  order.  iSj  collodion  receipt  is  ' 
ether  and  alcohol,  equal  puts;  iodide  (3  cadmium,  four  grains;  bcotnide 
of  cadmium,  two  grains ;  iodide  of  potassium,  two  grains ;  iodide 
of  ammonium,  half-a-grain ;  Anthony's  cotton,  four  grains.  An  old 
formula  but  still  a  good  one.  llevetoper ;  the  usual  strength  of  iron  and 
aoetioacid.  Theprintaweremode  on  theS.  andM.  Dresden.  Mymethod 
of  working  is— silver,  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  silvered  frun 
two  to  three  minutes;  dry 'thoroughly  and  fume  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Toning  bath :  nisde  of  saturated  solution  of  borax.  Sod* 
bath:  not  too  strong;  prints  from  the  soda  to  be  put  in  a  strong  aolution 
of  salt,  left  in  but  s  few  minntas,  then  changed  back  to  a  weak  •olntaon 
of  soda  again  before  wasiiing.     Prints  handled  in  this  way  do  not  blister. 

C  H.  Lanpliear,  Faidlaa. — The  formula  used  in  makins  the  nega- 
'-'"--  has  been  that  of  friend  Anderson,  as  given  in  his  styliglU  arid 


Dark  Room,  and  with  which  I  have  hadverygwd  success,    ThecoUodicm 

>rmnla.     I  also  made  some  according 

the  alteration  as  given  at  Uat  year's  N.  P.  A.  Convention,  and  did 


I  mixed  myself  according  to  tliat  formnla.     I  also  made  sc 


I  decanted  into  a  gallon  l>ottle,  and  added  that  of  Anderson's  which 
was  working  so  spotty  ;  and,  as  the  reaoltii^  compound  was  rather  thin 
to  suit  me,  I  sdded  a  little  more  cotton,  and  the  next  day  tried  a  aq{a. 
tive  with  the  best  results.  It  has  continued  to  work  good  either  out- 
doors or  in.  That  is  about  all  the  change  I  have  made  m)m  Andenon's 
formula  since  I  commenced  to  work  tt,  eight  or  ten  months  agci 

J.  Balleraby,  Chieago,  lU. — I  have  used  no  formula  or  means  peooliar 
to  myself  that  I  am  aware  of,  excepting  perhaps  a  little  ingenuity  and 
patience  in  arraugeoient  in  the  making  of  the  picturea  to  which  yoor 
note  alludes.  The  arrangement,  I  believe,  is  not  common  t  at  leHt  I 
have  never  leen  any  pieciseljr  nmilar,    If  my  method  will  be  at  nD 
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gronnd  is  to  be ;  tons  ftod  tii,  of  course,  in  the  uau»i  way,  and  mount 
upon  cftrdboord.  Cut  oat  your  figure*  with  cteui  edges,  and  group  and 
mount  them  upon  the  ftforeoud  mth  what  taste  and  neatneu  jou  ma; 
Thii  piotnre  can  be  copied  to  any  size  that  may  be  desired  for 


,  in  proprw,  |>er«ona,  together  with  twelve  of  bis  poptUai 
peraonationa  arranged  in  »  group,  making,  for  his  purpose,  a  very 
Bttraetive  and  effeativa  adrertisiag  display  picture.  The  other  pictures 
represent  twelTe  personationa  bj  Mr.  Geo.  Oiddens,  of  McQoire's 
Opera  House,  8ui  Franeisoo.  H^pening  to  have  these  two  sets  just 
finished  to  order  at  the  time  of  the  Convention,  I  just  put  them  in  the 
BxhibituHt  to  divenify  the  ahow  a  Ultle  and  devote  a  comer  to 
Momns. 
-(?.  If 
as  to  mode  of  working  please  acoept  my  formula. 
from  those  aeneraUy  in  tue  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact.  Plates  albu- 
meoised  with  a  little  bromide  of  potassium  in  the  albumen.  Silver  bath : 
forty  grains,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  silver  or  soda,  and  acidulated 
with  nitrte  acid.  Collodion :  ether  and  alcohol,  equal  parts ;  iodide  of 
ammonium,  five  gnuDs;  bromide  of  cadmium,  two  aud  a-half  grains; 
cotton,  fivB  Brains.  Developer:  iron,  epsom  salts,  alcohol,  and  acetic 
acid,  one  and  a-half  ounce  each  to  forty  of  water.  Fixing:  I  fix  all 
my  solara  with  cyanide,  and  other  negatives  with  concentrated  hypo. 
Paper :  sensitised  on  your  alum  bath,  or  nearly  that.  Toning  bath : 
water  and  neutral  gold  neutralised  with  bicarbouate  of  soda.  I  eocloae 
you  a  cabinet  print  of  the  same  subject  {the  smaller  solar  exhibited), 
and  I  think  yon  will  say  the  aolar  woa  nearly  as  clear  as  the  direct 
print.  You  would  Uugh  at  my  solar  if  yon  saw  it — a  plaia  pine  box. 
all  its  dignity  in  the  license  stamp  j  a  icTen-inch  condenser  set  in  a  tin 
rim  and  aliding  inside  another  tin  rim  on  the  mirror  head,  which  is 
hinged  to  the  side  of  the  window.  If  there  be  anything  specialty  good 
,  aboiit  my  solars  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  abandonment  oC  the  idea 
tbat  any  old,  unused  quarter  tube  wiU  do  for  the  solar.  I  nie  a  splendid 
1-3  tube,  H.  K  and  H.,  and  since  its  uas  have  had  reliable  and  true 
mlargements,  whereas,  whan  I  used  "any  old  tube,"  the  resulting 
pictures  were  often  distorted.  I  like  to  make  the  solar  with  the  same 
tube  I  make  the  negative  with,  when  possible. 

Wm.  M.  Loehmad,  Ripon,  IFu. —Your  favonr  of  the21at  is  at  hand, 
and  contents  noted.  1  am  using  the  steepeit  skylight  in  the  West, 
together  with  my  "actinic  screens"  for  modifying  the  bigb  lights  in  faces. 
1  will  seud  you  a  view  of  my  skylight  and  reflectors  in  a  couple  of  days, 
together  with  a  chemical  focmnla  that  I  vary  in  the  use  of,  as  circam- 
stances  require.  I  think  that  I  satisfied  all  thinking  minds  that  colours 
are  of  different  /ocai  lengths  when  I  was  at  Buffalo.  Therefore  each 
colour  baa  an  actinic  force  pecaliarfy  its  own  ;  and  as  the  colouni  in  the 
human  face  vary  with  the  circumBtaoces  of  life  of  each  individual,  there- 
fore each  face  requires  a  tpecud  lighiing  and  a  tpeeial  chtmicai  treat- 
ment. My  theory  of  lighting,  as  carried  out  in  the  details  of  all  my 
practice,  is  to  reduce  the  extreme  high  lights  ia  a  picture  to  as  near  the 
•ame  actinic  force  as  those  colours  which  are  slow  in  aDtinio  actieo, 
thereby  harmonising  the  extremes.  The  one  great  trouble  in  photographic 

Srtraitnre  is  the  auaiisation  of  high  lights  before  the  sombre  colours 
ve  hod  time  to  become  well  defined  in  the  negative.  My  theory  is  to 
equalise  this  condition,  so  that  high  lights  shall  be  well  defined  and 
round,  the  low  lights  and  shadows  defined  without  opaqueness.  I  am 
engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  that  I  believe  will  develops  something 

A.  J.  ShepUr,  Cation,  0. — -I  have  worked  the  same  formula  nearly 
two  years,  and  believe  it  is  working  better  every  day.  Aa  I  have  not 
seen  the  some  in  print  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 
Some  two  yean  since  I  atarted  oif  a  viewing  tour.  I  toon  found  that  I 
bad  to  make  some  change  in  my  mode  of  working.  That  which  I  suo- 
oeeded  best  with  is  as  follows  :— Collodion:  ether  and  alcohol,  equal 
parts ;  Anthony's  cotton,  four  or  five  groins  to  the  ounce  ;  iodide  of 
cadmium,  five  grains;  iodide  of  ammonium,  two  grains ;  bromide  of  cad- 
ninm,  two  grams;  chloride  of  calcium,  one  grain.  This  gave  me  fine 
detail  in  shadows  and  no  ghostly  high  lighta.  I  had  my  bath  at  forty, 
and  reduced  it  to  thirty-five,  grains.  Ihings  looked  better,  ao  I  have 
persisted  in  working  the  same  ever  since  both  in  and  outdooia.  I  use 
the  double  iron  and  ammonia,  one  ounce  to  twenty-four  of  water  ;  one 
to  two  ouncea  of  acid,  owing  to  condition  of  bath.  Printing  bath  : 
forty  grains  of  silver  to  the  onnoe,  with  the  same  of  fused  nitrate  of 
ammonia  aad  a  small  quantity  of  ^nm,  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce. 
I  fume  abont  ten  minutes,  and  red  my  prints  before  toning  with  acetic 
or  citric  acid.  Tone  with  gold,  just  neutral,  and  abont  tweotv  grains  of 
aoetate  soda  to  the  grain  of  gold.  Fix  the  ordinaiT  way.  I  tnink  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this  except  the  collodion,  f  have  recently  been 
making  aom«  experiments  in  collodion  with  iodide  and  chloride  of  cad- 
mium and  oaloium  withont  any  bromide  with  jjood  results.  Will  give 
these  after  farther  experiments.  The  collodion  I  made  the  pictures 
with  foi  the  ConventioD  was  about  one  year  old  ;  it  also  worka  well  in 
ten  day*.  Cleanlineu,  oarefnl  Ughtiiis,  and  plenty  of  timo  make  better 
iMgativM  than  all  the  pet  fotmnlB  pnUished. 
{To  be  continued.  J 
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flHICAQO     HEETINO. 

Ws  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  meeting  of  the  above 
Association  took  place  at  the  time  appointed  in  Chicago,  and  we  have 
given  a  few  details  of  the  boaiueM  tnuuaoted.  Having  raoeived  a  file 
of  the  local  papers,  we  ore  now  eu^led  to  give  a  somewhat  connected 
account  of  the  proceedings  so  far  as  they  have  been  praaented  to  the 
pablic  Whan  the  fnll  official  report  is  published — if  it  ever  will  be — 
we  shall  then  supplement  the  present  report  by  giving  such  details  of 
discussions  and  papers  read  as  we  shall  deem  worthy  of  being  plaoed 
before  our  readers. 

If  ire  are  to  judge  by  the  reports  contained  in  the  filea  of  four  daily 
morning  and  evening  Chicago  papers,  the  matters  of  teohnioal  interest 
brought  before  the  Convention  have  not  this  year  realised  the  anticipa- 
tions previously  formed,  while  the  almost  contemptnous  silence  which 
they  maintain  relative  to  the  exhibition  is  discouraging.  Bat  then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  during  the  week  of  the  meeting  Chicago  was  in  a 
state  of  eicitement  owing  to  the  ravages  committed  by  a  second  serious 
fire  which  unhappily  broke  out  immediately  after  the  meeting  being 
constituted. 

On  Taesday  morning,  whisi  the  hour  for  opening  the  meeting  arrived, 
about  one  hundred  members  of  the  Association  were  reported  t4>  have 
arrived  in  Chicago,  aod  about  seventy-five  of  these  attended  the  meet- 
ing, which  WIS  held  in  the  gallery  of  the  building.  On  the  lower  floor 
the  display  of  photographic  goods  and  picturea  was  large  and  well  pre- 
pared. There  were  pictures  of  every  size,  shape,  and  description,  from 
the  portrait  of  a  two-weeks'  old  baby  to  that  of  an  octogenarian.  The 
members  of  the  Association  wandered  through  the  immense  stntcture, 
and  looked  upon  and  criticised  the  different  specLmens  of  work.  At 
hatf-past  ten  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Abraham  Bogardos, 
of  New  York,  President  of  the  Association,  after  whicli — 

Mr.  A.  Hisi^R,  the  local  Secretary,  gave  on  addre«s  of  welcome  to 
the  members-  It  was,  he  said,  with  ^elings  of  the  most  heartfelt 
pleasure  that  he  stood  before  them,  and  in  the  name  of  Chicago,  and 
the  band  of  working  photographers,  welcomed  them  to  that  energetic 
and  enterprising  city.  He  trusted  that  their  visit  would  prove  both 
plaaiant  and  profitable  to  them  all.  The  preparationa  to  receive  thent 
were  not  all  Uiat  he  could  wish ;  but  the  time  in  which  to  arrange  all 
the  prclimioaries  of  the  Convention  had  been  so  short  that  many  things 
were  necessarily  overlooked.  The  photographers  of  Chicago  had  done 
what  they  could  in  the  time  allowed  tb'em ;  bat  had  it  not  been  for  the 
energetic  efforts  of  the  entire  force  httle  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  display  of  the  products  of  the  photographer's  art, 
although  not  ho  large  as  he  had  hoped  it  would  be,  showed  a  decidedly 
marked  progress,  and  would  give  assurance  to  the  world  that  they  were 
marching  on.  It  was  with  pride  he  welcomed  them  to  that  city,  which 
but  a  little  over  two  years  ago  lay  a  vast  ruin  of  smoke  and  ashes,  of 
which  now  scarcely  a  trace  remained,  and  in  its  place  they  saw  a  new 
city,  and  beauteous  to  behold,  the  like  of  which  history  affords  no 
paralleL  He  trasted  that  much  good  might  be  done  to  their  art  by 
their  assembling  at  this  their  sixth  anna'al  Convention,  In  looking  at 
their  faces  he  saw  the  spirit  of  progress  fully  manifested,  and  hoped 
that,  like  the  geni  of  the  West,  its  strides  might  be  ever  onward.  He 
hoped  that  these  annnal  gatherings  might  continue  to  grow  in  interest 
and  importance,  and  ere  long  it  might  be  the  pride  of  every  man  to 
acknowledge  to  the  world  that  ha  was  a  photographic  artist.  He  trusted 
that  their  deliberations  in  the  vast  building  that  was  raised  from  its 
'foundations  to  the  summit  in  seventy  days  would  be  of  so  pleaaant  a 
nature  that  they  would  ever  be  cherished  in  their  memories  as  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  BooARUua  then  responded.  He  said  that  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Association  be  thanked  him  for  the  cardial  welcome  which 
had  been  extended.  Those  of  the  meeting  who  were  from  the  east 
expected  a  cordial  welcome  from  their  western  brethren.  Some  had 
said  that  the  Convention  wonld  be  a  failure,  but  he  thought  that  such 
a  thing  was  impossible.  He  bad  also  heard  that  the  Aasnciation  was 
degenerating,  but  he  could  not  think  so.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  all 
who  addressed  the  Convention  to  make  their  remarks  short,  and  not 
weary  their  hearsra. 

In  this  Association,  aa  in  some  societie*  nearer  home,  some  diiaatia- 
faction  prevails  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  officers  are  elected  ; 
for  we  find  that  after  a  series  of  resolutions  relating  to  such  elections 
had  been  .proposed  a  long  discussion  ensued,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the 


and  characterissd  the  assertion  as  false. 

The  resolutions  were  finally  adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed. 

After  this  had  been  accomplished,  and  everybody  supposed  that 
thinga  were  moving  smoothly,  Mr.  Orland  made  a  motion  that  the 
former  motion  be  resoinded,  and  that  tt^rw^^il^  Is  Uut  Ml  Uie 
table.     The  resolQlioD  waa  adopted.  O 


ltd 
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Tha  TreMorer  then  road  hu  report  for  the  year  endioK  Jnly  6, 1374 ; — 

Total  expeiiditara  |3,5S9.74. 

Tot»l  due 3,556.01). 

Onhand 1.39 

The  Treaannr  alao  Rlated  there  were  1,311  active  memben  ot  th« 
Auociation;  thirty-five  life  memben;  thirteea  honoraiy  members, 
add  201  who  had  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  on  acconnt  of  noa- 
paymeut  of  daea. 

The  biuinGH  of  the  nommatiani  of  oSoen  then  oroae. 
Mr.  LooMis  made  the  motion  that  the  electioh  be  at  large.  It  wm 
decided  to  be  nocoiutitntioitaL  A  motion  waa  made  to  Dominate  a  oom- 
mittae  of  five  on  nominationa.  Carried.  Meaira.  Loomia,  Fit^bbona, 
Hall,  Knight,  and  Sonthworth  were  appointed  bT  the  Convention.  A 
motion  waa  mad*  that  all  offioera  be  practical  photographera,  on  thft 

Kuada  that  ■took-dealera  ihonld  not  naveaehMioeu  "miiiunH"  the 
lociatioD.     Some  confsaion  enanad,  and  the  motion  waa  declared  to  be 
oat  of  order. 

A  diaouaaion  aroae  aa  to  the  interpretatioa  of  the  conatitntdoD  in 
regard  to  tha  appointment  of  ofBceni,  which  makes  the  Secretary 
and  Preaident  memben  of  tbe  Nominating  and  Eieontive  Com- 
mittee. The  Chairman  ruled  that  they  had  violated  the  oonatitution 
heretofoie. 

Mr.  BowBiTca,  in  the  afternoon,  wa*  called  npcD  to  make  aome 
remarks.  Ha  uid  that  a  few  years  ago  every  photographer  had  Ua 
camera  in  a  groove.  A  few  years  after  ue  Rembrandt  prooeu  came  np. 
Thie  waa  an  extreme  but  a  good  idea,  teaching  them  that  there  were 
other  position!  in  which  they  coald  plaoe  the  subject.  They  should 
take  time  to  stndy  their  subject,  which  might  present  favourable  lines 
in  some  aspect.  Another  idea  that  came  up  was  retonchiog.  At  lirst 
it  had  been  a  secreL  A  short  time  afterwards  the  secret  nad  leaked 
out,  and  they  had  now  gone  too  far.  They  retouched  too  much. 
Paoiile  who  bad  freckles,  ftc,  wished  them  left  out  of  the  picture. 
They  weta  too  moeh  inclined  to  hnmonr  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  ths 
art.  They  onght  not  to  spoil  the  beantiful  art  by  such  a  course,  bat 
first  make  a  good  negative,  and  not  spoil  it  by  retouchiog. 
Mr.  Collins  made  soma  remark*  condemning  German  Qoisb. 
Kir.  LocKWOOD  uii  ha  did  not  always  make  good  pictures.  It  was 
a  great  thing  to  know  all  tha  technicalities  of  the  business.  Unless  a 
wan  was  a  fint-rate  ohemiat  he  could  not  make  a  first-rate  picture.  He 
also  should  know  the  soienoe  of  optics,  and  nnderetand  light  in  ita 
electrical  and  chemical  force,  or  be  did  not  know  his  art  fuUy.  Whan 
they  were  familiar  with  those  scienoei  they  would  be  able  to  talk  abQnt 
making  good  pictures.  Theirgreat  trouble  was  that  they  wat«  too  little 
informed.  By  the  study  of  Uiair  own  and  their  newbbonrs'  pictures 
they  got  many  new  thought*  that  helped  them  to  a  final  triumph.  They 
had  made  many  poor  photogTa|iheTS  by  not  reqniring  hard  study. 

Hr.  Rvhoraon,  oE  San  Francisco,  acknowledged  the  National  Associa- 
tion a*  the  source  of  wisdom.  He  believed  that  all  ooght  to  telt  their 
secrete.  There  were  three  journals  published  in  San  Francisco,  which 
used  as  many  aa  three  pictnrea  a  month.  This  line  of  business  should 
be  encouraged.  He  also  beliavad  in  advartiunf^  and  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  doi^  it,  which  ha  deaoribed.  He  congratulated  his  bearers  on 
the  advancement  of  the  art 

Mr.  WiBSTEK,  of  Louisville,  exhibited  a  picture  which  waa  yellow  in 
colour.  He  said  it  reanlted  from  poor  hypoiulphite  of  soda.  He  also 
exhibited  some  pictures  of  the  gouvaur  kind,  and  characterised 
burnished  pictures  as  the  "  greatest  hnmbng  extant."  The  enamel  or 
glaze  did  not  last  six  months.  Albumen  waa  introduced  because  the 
paper  was  porous. 

A  questioD  was  sent  up  to  the  speaker; — "What  makes  ooUodion 
turn  red!"  He  said  it  might  be  as  sensitive  when  wine-coloured.  Ths 
presence  of  aoid  wa*  what  made  it  red. 

A  aeeond  qnastion  was  sent  up  from  the  audience: — "Are  we  justified 
in  makins  glased  picture*?"  He  aaid  they  were,  but  it  was  not  high 
work,  and  it  waa  not  creditable  to  them. 

Mr.  Looma,  ot  Boston,  made  some  remarks  on  tbe  dignity  of  tbe 
^ofessioa.  He  aaid  that  the  painataklna  and  competent  artist  was  the 
man  who  sacceedad,  and  it  was  not  done  by  under-bidding  and  getting 
on  the  beat  avenns*,  but  by  doing  the  best  work. 

Mr.  HouoH,  of  New  York,  thought  that  the  knowledge  of  what  a 
pictare  wa*  should  oome  before  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  it.  If 
this  point  were  forced  upon  their  sncceasors  they  would  probably  be 
better  artists.  Caricature*  were  made  by  exaggerating  individual 
charaoteristica.  They  should  first  have  a  high  idasTond  not  go  beyond 
it  to  get  the  first  efiects. 

Mr.  BowDiTcB  thought  there  should  be  no  aecreta  kept  from  the 
Society.  They  should  be  a  family  with  no  oonteatloiis  exbept  that  of 
noble  rivalry. 

Mr.  LiMSON,  of  Portland,  Me.,  siud  that  artists  should  try  to  get 
good  negatives  at  the  first  or  second  sitting,  because  people  very  seldom 
retained  a  pleasant  expresaion  afterwards. 

Mr.  Bill,  of  New  York,  read  a  humoron*  sketch  of  the  adventure* 
oE  a  picture-seeker. 

The  President  made  some  technical  explanations  of  the  method*  of 
retonching  adopted  in  hi*  gallerj^.  He  also  disclosed  some  of  the  secrets  I 
ot  nuking  good  picture*.  For  instance,  he  made  little  men  look  big, 
and  big  women  look  small,  which  always  pleased  them. 


Business  was  then  resumed.  Mr.  Elliott  presented  his  propoaed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  in  regard  to  tbe  wpointment  of  oom- 
mittecs  in  accordance  with  their  past  usages,  whieh  had  been  dedded 
unoonstitutional. 

Mr.  BoKardus  haviifg  been  nominated  for  the  office  of  Preaident,  whidi 
ha  ha*  held  for  six  yeais,  peremptorily  declined  it. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

(To  bt  concluded  in  our  ntxtj 


glwtinjgs  of  Sorbites, 

HEETING8  OF  SOCIBTIB8  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 
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EDINBUHGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ths  last  out-door  meeting  of  tbe  season  took  plaoe  on  Friday  laat,  tha 
25th  ult.,  when  the  members,  taking  advantage  of  the  newly-opened 
Balemo  branch  line,  spent  the  day  in  the  beaut^  Cnny  Olen.  There 
is  no  other  city  with  which  we  are  acqaaintad  that  contains,  within  a 
circle  of  ten  mile*,  so  much  food  for  the  camera,  and  the  conatmetioD  of 

'  ■■ nllocaUty.  The 

Slatefoid,  and, 

,  _  .0*  clooe  by  the 

nearly  a  aoora  of  tine*; 
through  a  continuation  of  moat  picturesque  and  varied  bits  of  landac^te^ 
including  numerous  waterfalls,  fine  bridges  (both  old  and  new),  quaint 
old  mills  with  sleepy-looking  caulds,  reflecting  in  all  ita  beanty  the 
antnmn-tinted  foliage  which  gives  such  a  charm  to  the  tree-clad  country 
at  the  present  time,  and,  though  last  not  least,  many  of  the  coay-looking 
thatched  cottsKes  now  so  fast  disappearing  from  the  scene.  Wa  would 
advise  those  who  intend  to  visit  and  photograph  this  beautiful  glen  to 
go  by  rail  to  Balemo,  and  then  walk  back  along  the  line;  and  can 
assure  them  that,  if  they  get  a  favourable  day  and  have  a  conple  of 
dozen  reliable  dry  plates,  they  may  easily  bring  home  a  oonple  of  dozen 
excellent  pictures. 

In  connection  with  the  excursion  the  two  Secretaries,  accompanied  by 
two  fnsnds,  proceeded  on  a  prospectmg  trip  on  tbe  previous  Tuesday, 
and  acting  on  their  advioe  ths  par^  got  out  at  Colintcn,  intending  to 
work  their  way  up  to  Curry.  The  first  picture  lay  at  the  oppoaite  end 
of  the  tunnel,  which  is  close  to  tbe  station,  and  through  whioh  they  had 
just  ^sssed ;  but  tixe  obliging  station.maater  not  only  gave  the  necessary 
permission,  but  kindly  furnished  them  with  a  lamp  to  guide  their  foot- 
step* along  the  somewhat  uneven  path.  On  emerging  £rom  tbe  darkness 
of  the  tunnel  the  view  which  confronted  them  waa  really  grand — a 
miniature  Killiecrankie,  in  fact,  poaseasing  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  included  in  one  picture,  and  consisting  of  two  charming  foliage- 
covered  hills,  the  various  tints  of  the  foliage  being  admirably  rendered 
by  unclouded  sunshine,  and  nndisturbed  by  a  breath  of  wmdj  while 
through  the  valley  ran,  or  rather  tumbled,  a  river  in  numeroua  httle 
falls,  the  white  spray  from  which  glittered  in  the  light  like  diamonds. 
Here  the  camera*  were  unpacked,  and  in  a  short  time  all  were  at  work. 
In  conseqnence  of  many  of  the  members  being  absent  from  town  there 
were  fewer  than  the  usual  number  preaent;  out  it  was  noticed,  a*  a 
somewhat  unusual  fact,  that  everyone  present  had  a  camera,  and  also 
that  all  the  plates  were  by  the  beer  and  albmneii  modifioation.  AlUiongh 
the  light  was  good  there  was  one  side  of  tbe  valley  in  shade,  and  in  con- 
seqaenoe  rather  long  exposures  had  to  be  nven. 

The  next  halt  was  made  at  a  point  immediately  in  front  of  the  station, 
where  thers  waj)  an  old  willow  tree  overhanging  a  deep  pool,  which, 

ith  ita   surroundings,   formed  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  passed 

ithont  an  attempt  to  transfer  it  to  the  collodion  film.  This  waa 
accordingly  done,  and  again  the  party  were  on  the  move.  In  this  way 
the  jonroey  to  Curry  was  made  amidst  such  fun  and  enjoyment  a*,  we 
believe,  can  only  be  realised  by  votaries  of  the  camera. 

By  the  time  Currjr  was  reached  the  sun  had  gone  down ;  bnt  there 
were  two  pictures  which  all  were  anxious  to  secure — a  sroup  of  thatched- 
roofed,  rose-clad  cottages,  and  a  fine  combination  of  an  old  tower,  a 
bridge,  and  a  ruined  cottage.  The  former  received  forty  minntea'  exposure, 
and  the  latter  a  whole  hour,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  paucity  of  the  light. 

The  cameras  were  then  packed  up,  and  an  adjournment  to  the  botel 
made,  where  Mr.  Mackensie  had  ready  the  usual  wind-up — a  tea  dinner 

-to  which,  of  conrae,  full  justice  was  done. 

After  removal  of  the  cloui  the  chair  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  Piesi- 
dent,  taken  by  Dr.  John  Nicol;  and  the  usual  formal  business  waa 
transacted,  by  which  time  the  hour  for  returning  had  arrived,  and 
the  party  started  on  the  homeward  journey,  showering  blessings  od 
the  head  of  tbe  Caledonian  Railway  Company  for  openitig  up  such  a  rich 
field  of  glorious  work  for  the  Isndacapiat,  and  resolving  to  retnni  to  tha 
ground  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

We  ua  told  that  out  of  the  whole  day's  work  there  were  only  Uires 
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€axxeBi^avCiitntt, 


UISUKDERSTAin)raG3.-M.  VTOAL'S  PEOCESS. 
To  tha  Edttobs. 

-  .    -I  l>«g  leave  to  rolate,  for  tha  apeoial  edification  of  Mr. 

W.  B.  Bolton  aad  Hr.  P.  le  Nere  Fmter,  the  toUoffing  little  aneodote 
of  Major  Roaiell : — 

Dunng  some  conrenatian  irluch  I  once  had  with  onr  gallant  friend, 
irhilit  on  a  viiit  to  him  at  Stabbeni,  he  alladed  to  the  ^eqnencf  with 
which  writeia  in  the  photographic  jonmala  tninrnderatood  each  other, 
Mid  uid  that  be  never  lat  dawn  to  answer  any  man's  letter  or  article  in 
print  withont  having  it  befora  him  to  refer  t<^  and  fint  reading  it 


V  if  ^. 


Bolton  had  do 


b  me  the  hononr  to  tr«at  m^  r 


bromide  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  nnder  water  the  resalt  is  the  grey 
anb-bromide  of  silver,  and  not  the  oxybromide,  as  he  seems  to  think 
that  I  meant  The  oxybromide  ii  obtained  when  organic  matter  is 
present,  and  the  ezposare  veij  short,  as  in  the  cue  of  a  camera  ima^. 

And  if  Mr.  P.  Is  Neve  Foster  had  done  me  tha  hononr  to  read, 
inctead  of  to  skim,  what  I  have  said  at  varions  times  abont  M.  Vidal's 
process,  in  very  ear^uUy-eoiuidered  taUatca,  he  ooold  not,  I  think, 
■cense  me  of  nndne  enthnsiasm  with  respect  to  that  method.  I  have 
never  laid  I  had  great  hopes  of  it  myself ;  and  the  most  that  I  have 
said  reqMcting  hi*  spaoimens  wsa  that  the  earlv  ones  were  promising, 
and  the  latl  one  i^ich  I  have  reouved,  bat  Lave  not  forwarded  to 
LoodoD  to  be  exhibited,  as  peifeot  sa  oonld  be  desired. 

Ko  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Foster,  from  his  long  conneotion  with 
inventon  and  inventions,  how  freqaentjy  the  moat  unpromising  things 
tnm  up  trumps ;  and  I  oonjare  him  not  to  throw  any  unnecessary 
obstacle,  in  tha  way  of  adverse  criticism,  upon  the  labonis  of  a  most  in- 
d«fatiff»bla  and  thoroughly  prautical  man,  who  is  devoting  all  his 
caersiea  to  the  working-out  of  a  new  proceM  which  is  no  more  wrong 
in  theory  than  common  ohromolithography.  We  ought  all  to  be 
grateful  to  H.  Vidal  for  spending  so  mnch  time  and  money  in  trying 
experimentally  what  can  be  done  in  this  new  direction  of  photochromy, 
instead  of  being  hard  apon  hia  first  results.  Sappote  an  amateur  like 
lumself  had  conoeived  ^e  idea  of  oopyiog  fine  water-colour  paintings 
by  the  first  masters  by  such  a  process  as  chromolithography,  what 
Manoe  would  he  have  had,  vrith  bis  limited  resources,  of  prodncing 
works  which  wonld  compare  for  a  moment  with  tha  originals  T  And 
yet  what  capital  results  are  tioiD  obtained  by  that  perfected  method ! 

My  own  maxim  is — Never  to  write  up  a  thing  which  i»  palpably 
wrong  in  principle ;  and  never  to  decry  a  thing  which  is  not  wrong, 
nere^  because  it  may  require  years  of  persevering  labour  to  bring  it  to 
practical  perfection.  Besides,  may  we  not  onrselvea  be  mistaken  in 
onr  ideas  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  theory !  Carbon  printing  was  at 
first  pnMXff  to  be  wrong  in  principle  by  some  peopls  bMsnae  the  par- 
lielee  oonld  never  be  graond  fine  enough  by  mecnanical  means  ;  and 
yet  look  at  the  perfection  at  which  that  process  ha*  now  arrived  I 

When  an  enthusiastic  and  clever  praeticat  man  devotes  bis  best 
energies  to  working  out  any  crotchet  of  his  own  our  poLcy  is  to  leave 
him  alone  and  watch  the  result,  encouraging  him  so  far  as  we  con- 
•oientioasly  oan.  Then,  whether  he  succeed  or  not,  we  gain  wisdom 
l:^  his  experience,  and  are  able  to  tOonnt  npon  his  shoulder*  and  take  a 
mder  view.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  tendencies  at«  towards  the 
eneouroffenwnt  of  anything  new.  Disocurftgement  will  sometimes  stop 
idtogetber  some  men's  career,  whilst  it  wul  render  other  men  selfish 
and  secretive. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  on  another  subject.  One  of  onr  stafF,  who 
oontribntes  to  the  Foreign  Nola  aiid  Ntvi»  lu  this  Journal,  is  afraid  that 
my  modesty  may  have  been  sorely  tempted  by  the  sugared  remarks  of 
M.  Vidal  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Mar- 
seilles respecting  my  own  long  series  of  experiments  with  the 
bromide  process.  But  really  this  was  not  the  case.  On  the 
oontrary,  I  felt  hurt  that  full  justiee  had  not  been  dons  to  me, 
for  M.  Vidal  alluded  to  my  moist  bromide  plates  as  being  only  as 
sensitive  as  oommou  wet  plate*,  whereas  I  luive  foond  them  many 
times  more  sensitive.  This,  I  feel  sur^  will  be  generally  admitted  some 
day,  for  tiia  tmth  cannot  slways  lie  hid.  We  have  in  this  process,  in 
my  own  hnmblo  opinion,  one  far  better  than  that  in  common  use.  But 
it  require*  steady  perteveranoe  to  succeed  perfectly  with  the  manipola- 
tion,  as  it  does  with  every  other  new  thing.  I  have  just  heard  from  a 
leading  professional  portraitist  ia  Algiers  that  he  has  at  length  sue- 
Medea  with  my  bromised  collodion  (eleven  grains  cadminm  bromide  to 
the  onnce,  and  an  eighty-grain  bath,  with  strong  alkaline  developer)  '  - 
Dbtaining  "diur^milati  .  ^-    -•    . 

September  25,  1874 

"MR.  DUNMOEETS  ACID  DEVELOPBE." 

To  the  Editoss. 

GZHTLEHIN,— In  reply  to  Mr.  'Winstanley'B  remarks  in  yoor  last  issue 

Mto  wantol  evidence,  kc,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  stated  the  kind  of 


yodra,  Ac. 


ilDWABD  DumoBS. 


devekpnient  I  found  gave  the  best  reenlti.  and  that  w , 

with  a  large  proportion  of  acetic  acid  and  other  substances  tiiat  acted  in 
a  mechanical  ratlier  than  a  obemical  maimer.  I  l»tilaim  to  no  novelty, 
as  similar  developers  have  been  used  by  many,  and  my  identical  formula 
by  professional  and  amateur  photographers  of  bi^  repute,  who  have 
been  delighted  with  it — evidence  valuable,  althon^  onpriated.     When 

'"  ,V8  completed  a  few  experiments  connect   '"  '  '     

lish  it  in  txltiuo  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mr.  Wiiutonley  amongst  the  number. 
I  would  suggest  that  experimsntalists  shonld  tnm  their  attention  to 
the  use  of  isinglass,  albumen,  jelly  of  the  cetraria  Iilandka,  and  similar 
substances  for  developing,  used  with  a  targe  proportion  of  acetic  awd ; 
for,  although  1  am  penectly  aatisGed  with  my  formula,  I  see  no  reason 
why  some  other  combinations  may  not  give  as  good  results.— t  am, 

•--  Edw, 

2S,  1874. 


KENNETTS  GELATINO-PELLICLE. 

To  the  Editobs. 

OiMTLmDr, — As  I  see  experience  with  this  material  has  bean  asked 
for,  I  have  mnoh  pleaanre  in  giving  mine. 

My  first  attempts  with  it  were  not  successful,  but  my  failures  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  not  adhering  so  strictly  to  the  directions  as  I  ought 
to  have  done.  Lateljr  I  have  tkoroughly  succeeded,  and  can  speak  in 
high  praise  of  it^  ■  It  is  extremely  rapid,  and  over-exposure  neetiu  to  be 
guarded  against.  Three  to  five  seconds,  with  a  Ross's  rapid  sym- 
metrical and  No.  3  stop,  are  ample  for  a  fairly-lighted  landscape  at 
this  time  of  year.  Portraits  in  the  open  air  with  n  portrait  lens  are 
almost  instantaneous.  The  negatives  are  of  good  quality  and  the 
development  is  rapid.  The  process  simply  requires  close  adherence  to 
the  directions  given  for  strength  of  devdoper,  Ac,  Ac  As  the  film  is 
very  sensitive,  the  light  in  the  dark  room,  both  tor  preparation  of  the 
plates  as  well  as  for  developing,  must  be  kept  very  subdaed.  If 
careful  attention  to  detuls  be  given  suocess  is  certain. 

I  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  amateurs. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac,  P.  LB  Nkvb  Fobtir. 

September  20,  1874. 

FUMING   PAPEB. 
To  the  Epitobs. 

GEHTLBmir, — In  an  artiole  in  yonr  Jonmal  of  the  ISth  ultimo  yaa 
remark  that,  knowing  the  great  advantages  of  fuming  the  paper,  yon 
are  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  nniversuly  adopted,  and  for  the  three 
following  reason*; — 1.  That  paper  prepared  on  a  thirty-grain  mtrate 
bath  and  fumed  is  better  than  paper  sensitised  on  a  sixty-grain 
bath  and  unfumed.  2.  That  fumed  paper  prints  in  half  the  time. 
3.  That  prints  on  fumed  paper  possess  a  brilhanoy  and  a  richness  un- 
obtainable on  nnfamed  paper.  The  first  and  last  of  these  oondusion* 
do  not  agree  with  my  experience  of  fumigated  pi^er. 

During  the  winters  of  1863  and  1866  I  continually  fumed  the  paper; 
not  from  a  desire  to  economise  silver  or  expecting  better  results  thereby, 
but  simply  for  the  seoond  advantage  named  (wbi<^  1  do  not  wish  to 
dispute),  namely,  the  time  saved  in  printing  daring  the  winter  montha. 
The  mode  of  fiuning  adopted  was  to  hang  the  sheets  up  in  a  drying- 
closet,  and  on  the  ground  was  placed  in  a  saacer  about  one  ounoe  of 
ammonia.  From  tm  minatee  to  half-an-honr  was  the  time  allowed. 
The  silver  bath  was  always  kept  up  to  forty  grains'  strength,  and, 
altbougb  the  prints  were  eaaily  toned  and  of  a  pleasing  ooloar,  yet  I 
mustrainfes*  I  prefer  paper  unfumed,  for  the  following  reaaons: — 1.  Ilie 
prints  have  more  depth.  2.  The  shadow*  are  not  so  eaaily  bronzed  (a 
very  general  eomplamt  with  fnmed  paper).  3.  There  is  greater  control 
over  both  the  printing  and  toning  operation*.  4.  The  hrillianey  and 
richness  of  the  prints  are  of  a  more  permanent  character  tbon  that 
obtained  by  fumed  paper — this  latter  being,  in  my  mind,  a  most  im- 

ertont  advantage.      I  simply  state  these  fact*  so  that  the  subject  may 
more  thorou^ly  investigated. — I  am,  yoais,  Ac,     Gbo.  Hoopaa, 
■      ""   -374. 


September  Z 

A  PHOTOQKATmiR'a  DisFCTKD  AixtoDNT.— Atthe  WeatminsterConnty 
Court,  on  Tuesday  last,  tha  cose  of  Coldesi  v.  Gordon  was  heard  before 
the  presiding  judge,  F.  Bayley,  Esq.,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a  photo- 
grapher carrying  on  business  ia  Fall  Mall,  sued  the  defendsut,  a  lady 
residing  at  Warwick-street,  Pimlico,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £11  onder 
the  following  eircumatODCes  ; — ^It  appeared  that  the  defendant  sat  for 
an  ordinary  carU  de  vilile,  which  she  afterwords  saw  enlarged  through 
the  lantern,  and  it  was  suggested  that  she  should  have  an  enlargement 
in  oil  1  to  which  proposition  the  defendant  replied  that,  as  she  was  fur- 
nishing her  honae,  till  that  was  done  she  could  not  entertain  the  matter. 
The  plaintiff  nltimatety  enlarged  and  hod  the  picture  painted  and  sent 
to  the  defendant's  residence,  when  she  returned  it;  and,  as  she  had 
refused  either  to  accept  or  pay  for  the  picture,  the  present  action  wa* 
brought  to  recover  the  sum  saed  for.  The  defendant,  throu^  her 
•olicitoT,   Mr,   Popham,  denied  having  given  the  order,  tioA  'uat  it 
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,0  afao  diipated  Uia  olaim.  The  loamed  jiidge  tluniglit  thkt  tlie 
pUiatiff  had  failed  to  acUbliah  his  cue,  uid  direoted  >  nonaait,  wfaioh 
WM  aatered  aocordingly. 


BXCHANQB  COLUMN. 
No  obaKB  ia  mftde  for  imerting  theae  umoDuoemsiiti ;  but  in  no  mse 
do  we  inaert  any  wtiola  morely  offered  for  sale,  that  being  done  at  the 
■mail  ooat  of  one  shilling  in  oar  adTertiiing  pagea.  Thia  colamn  it 
davotad  to  eiohangei  only.  It  ia  imperative  that  the  name  of  tiie  peiaon 
piopoaing  the  axohange  be  giTen  (althongh  not  neoeaaarOy  for  publica- 
tion, if  a  nam  de  phau  be  thought  desiiable),  otherwiae  Uie  notioa  will 
not  appear. 

I  will  aobaiiff  a  quarter-plate  lou,  a  half-plate  lena.  and  two  camarai  to  auit, 
foranpidreotiminiTlenaarania^lantem.— Adctr^,  JuiEa  DinloM,  70, 
ShefBald-road,  Barnalsy,  Yorkahire. 
A  samara  (or  atenna.  on  6^  X  4J.  or  pioturoi  on  fall  liie  of  plate,  ■craw  move- 
ment, DEie  aiaKle  and  three  doable  dai^  alid«H,  tut  "ttle  need,  will  be  given 
ineiohangefnaNo.  1  B  Iook  wrt«  lana,  bf  Dallmeyac  ;  oroECan. — Addreaa, 
Obo.  BaoKLBT,  SabD  Catle^  Worlu,  BhelBeld. 


ANSWBKS  TO  CORRB8POI4DBNT8. 


I"  (biTM^aiUnita  tAeutf  lU 


mitthiidnt/llt»pap*r. 


THOHla  BowBN.-See  reply  to  A  W.  Beer. 

J.  J.  Atwnbom.— Thanka  ftir  Wnd  atlentko. 

A.  W.  Bbib.— See  anawar  headed  "  Sal  Soda." 

v.  U.  Btbwart.— On  retnnung  the  joomal  the  miataka  will  be  reetifled. 

COKaiiNT  BaiDBK.— Slate  la  a  maoh  batter  material  of  which  to  eonatroot  a 

waahing  tmiigh  than  japanned  iron. 
BjLTcbh.— In  your  eiperimenta  with  the  pvtoealta  of  iron  bear  in  mind 

that,  while  oialio  a>jd  prodooai  a  yeilow  pradpiute  after  aorae  time,  the 

alkaline  oialatw  prodaoe  tha  aame  eSeol  immediately. 
AlpBa  —Ton  may  conaider  yooraelf  very  well  off  if  you  obtain  half  tha  origi. 

ml  prioe  paid  for  the  lenaaa.    Remember  that  dealara  may  frequently  hare 

to  keep  auDh  ardolsa  in  stock  for  montha,  if  not  yean. 
JoTHNia— Tha  piotnre  ia  one  of  the  kind  known  aa  " alabeatrine."    It  ia  a 

oollodion  pDoitive  which  tiaa  been  anbjected  to  the  bleeohing action  of  bichloride 

of  meroory.     Wa  have  retnmed  Iho  picture  aa  direoled. 
B    8   Cbbwdbon  (Dlraraton).— Our  correenondent  would  be  glad  if  any 

brother  photographar  would  teoommand  to  him  a  gaa  atoTo  that  tiaa  proved 

aatla&etory  in  a  atadio  of  moderate  dimenaiona— aay  21  X  14  faet. 
MToaoTia.— Wa  ihall  try  the  aiperiment  with  the  iron  developer,  and  reports 

Thanka  for  the  ancloaarea.       Conoeming  tha   inbjact    of    one    of    theae 

we  have  aeraal  timca  made  Inquiry,  bat  without  reoeiTiog  a  aatiatactory 

V  T  —  Dnleae  yon  poeaaa  aome  practioal  knowledge  of  llth<«r*phy  the  i 

of  your  anioeedlw;  in  produning  aatlafaotory  pnnU  by  the  oollot 

are  very  amalL    If  you  daaira  to  achieve  aoooeaa  apply  t. 

teacher,  and  obtain  a  few  leaaona. 

.  L.  O.— It  ia   ^nite  ill^al  to  oop^  one  of  the  piotnrea  In  the  lai 


llotypio  piooeaa 


1  >a  quite 
groap  and  publiah  it  ai 
reaa,''and       '"' 


ipedal  prodaction.  "  Aa  the  greater  laoladaa  the 
ind  aa  that  greater  haa  been  protaeted  by  regiatration  at  Stadonera' 
_       It  toliuwa  that  ill  or  any  of  tha  delaila  are  alao  protected. 

'Vp.  T.  £.— To  teat  the  liqnid  chemically  for  (ha  preaence  of  methyl  woold,  we 
auapaot,  ha  bi  beyond  your  powera.  However,  try  the  following :— Poor 
into  tha  palm  of  your  hand  aome  of  the  anapacted  liquor,  aod  then  allow  it 
to  evaporate.  Alter  evaporation,  on  amelling  the  handa  the  oSenaive  methylic 
odour  will  be  plainly  perceptible. 

BaL  8oDA.~8oine  oorreapondanta  have  been  aiking  what  ta  the  "  aal  aoda,"  to 
which  reference  waa  made  by  Mr.  Haam  in  tha  extract  we  latt  week  gave 
from  the  formula  fur  a  toning  bath  deaoribed  in  Ilia  practical  work  on  print- 


treatiae  on  FMography,  whici 
Mitrimelitana  iLoadon:  "- 
--■-   (Weal 


photography  read  Hunt'a 
nna  one  ui  ids  vaiumea  in  tha  Mnoj/^padia 
;;  the  intioduotion  to  Uallaur'a  Art  of 
fhtto'traphy  (freale'a  troatiia);  or  our  ALMitJio  (br  1868  fCondaufd 
Bittarg  of  Pre-JotBrt'atutie  P/tologriaihyJ ,  page  102,  tt.  teg.  The  laat- 
named  will  probably  init  your  pnrpoBe  beat. 
X.  T.  Z.—U  your  inventioD  be  but  onu-half  aa  good  ai  yon  describe  it  (o  belt 
ia  a  proper  lubject  for  a  patent.  You  do  not  appear  to  nnderatand  properly 
the  difference  between  aubjeota  auitabls  for  protection  by  "  regiatration  "  and 
"  patenting.' '  The  farmer  haa  refarenoe  to  fbrma  which  can  be  drawn  upon 
pner— deaisneor  drawingai  tha  tatter  to  ariiolea  which  eiiat  in  partawhioh 
^n  be  pnt  together.  Eveiy  deecription  of  mechanlam  oomea  under  tha 
"  patent "  vtegory,  and  of  thia  kind  ia  a  camera.  You  oould  regiater  any 
ornamental  daa^  which  yon  might  ttdok  proper 
<d  thecamera^  way  of  omanuntatMn,  bat  the  < 
be  palented- 


OH    THB    USB    or    PHOTOOKUBIC     AXD     CHUIOAL     APPARATnt.— Tb« 

eecond  of  Mr.  O.  Watmoogh  Webatar'a  seriaa  of  artidet  tn  tUaantjeot 
haa  been  received,  and  will  be  given  next  weak. 

Dah.— Your  failnre  appears  almost  anacooantable.  Aa  year  appamtna  and 
ohemicala  are  all  right  we  ore  aomewhat  reluctantly  oompelled  to  hint  diat 
the  fault  muat  lie  in  ycuraelf.  Dc  you  really  maan  to  aaj  that  you  ksH 
pouring  the  developer  over  the  plate  nntil  yon  applied  more  than  a  qnart  of  it 
wlthoQt  the  image  oomlng  out  i  A  quart  of  deTelcper  to  a  qnartar  plate ! 
Try  again.  Oive  a  abort  expoaure,  apply  only  so  nrnolx  developer  aa  ia 
reqairad  to  flow  over  the  anrboa,  and  keep  the  plate  level. 

C.  B.  P.— By  the  Fothergill  prooeaa  raanlta  of  the  moat  charainar  hind  may  ba 
ibtained:  bnt  it  la  ao  tar  trota  baing  a  rapid  prooeaa  that  It  is,  u  raolity,  t — 
■    ■  ■       ■  ■  j^  -^ijg  jj--.   — ,.   J .-.-  ..---  — 


of  the  aloweat  that  ia  practiaad. 
rhiohsi' 


IS  the 


Obaarva  that  w 


rapul  dry  plal 
place  of  cdllod 


rs  spsokingof  rapidity 
M  to  quality.  Wa  do  net,  howavo',  aay  that  vaty  llwi 
by  gelatine,  for  we  know  that  anch  nanlts  Aaw  ham 


3. 3.  (Bayawatar).— Yon  have  bean  correctly  Infocmed  Bafbra  bcAi;  allowid 
toaelliewallaiy  in  theformof  locketa,  or  Indeed  In  any  other  tbnn,  in  ailver 
and  gold,  it  ianaoeaaary  to  pay  the  plate  lioenaa  of  £1  St.,  which  eovera  tha 
tranaactioaa  of  the  whole  year.  For  aallhig  gold^iiafNl  looketa,  brooohea,  or 
pina  the  above  lieeoae  wQI  not  be  required.  To  St  portroita  Into  jewellery  of 
thia  kind  try  the  efieot  of  produdng  them  on  hrrotype  i^tea— a  name  whiah 
haa,  daring  the  laat  ten  yeora,  been  diverted  bom  ila  ceiglnal  aignlUcation  to 


Hr.  J.  8.  Hardy. 

id  lalington,  whom  wa  have  at  fMmw  perlDda"anawcred"  boQk  nndaeUa 
own  name  and  hia  iiiitiala.  aa  wall  aa  Mr.  J.  8.  Hailaai  ffiF  Blandfard,  an 
desirooa  that  their  namea  ahonld  not  be  assodatad  with  the  panon  wlw  "  ptit 
Id  an  appeanri«a  "  in  our  laat.  Those  who  are  aoqualnted  wuh  the  santlemiai 
jnat  named  will  know  that  It  waa  impoaaible  «thsr  of  them  oonld  nave  besa 
'goilty  of  the  meanneaa  attribntad  to  oar  oorraapondant  <^  laat  week,  whoaa 
addreaa,  we  may  atate,  liaa  ta  an  enttraly  diflbrent  part  of  the  oountry  bm 
those  of  the  two  other  ocrreapondanta  to  whom  wa  have  refeired. 
Rbcbivbd.— :^n<ih  and  Co. ;  B-  J.  Edwards ;  H.  Blaokbon ;  J.  PolliL  Theaa 
in  our  next. 


Eu-BTOBT  BiFCATiiio  IisXLT. — The  Camera  mem  on  tita  fidd  at 

CoUodion  1 1  \~Tke  Bailit. 

Cbawshat  CoMPCrrnoM,  1874 — Ur.,R.  J.  IMawell,  Hon.  Sea.  ef 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  haa  iaaued  the  followinc  notice,  dated 
Sept.  2Sth ! — "  In  aocordanoe  with  a  notification  reoeivedthia  day  from 
Mr.  Crawahaj,  tha  size  of  heads  tor  priiea  3  and  4  ahoold  be  4^ 
inches,  inatead  of  S|  inohea,  as  stated  in  the  dironlar  of  the  IMh 
instant." 

South  Lonsok  Photoobaphio  Socunr.— Thia  Society  will  caaunsnc« 
its  winter  session  on  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.,  irmt  a  Technical  Exhi- 
bition, similar  to  those  ao  ancoessfally  hstd  during  the  laat  two  years. 
Farther  particulara  will  be  given  next  week.  In  the  meantime  iutending 
exhibitoia  will  please  commumoata  with  ths  Hml  Sec,   Mr.  Edwin 


Cooking,  67,  Quean's  Boad,  PeckhAm. 


METEOBOLOQICAL    REPORT, 

For  (va  Wttit  taainf  Bepttmbtr  SO,  1874. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Stbwarq,  OptidaB. 

Tbbb  Obsbbtaiiovs  ABS  TlXXH  AT  8.90  AX. 
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BOOK  ILLUSTRATION  BY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AGENCY. 
Tkm  ponual  of  Mr.  Qeigor'a  work,  A  Peep  at  Mexico— A  review  of 
wluali  will  be  fomid  in  anothar  page — sngf^esta  some  obaerTBtioDB  on 
the  ml^eot  of  tlia  illiutntionB  of  books  of  trsTel  b;  metu>s  of 

Am  all  gifts  are  not  osDalljr  found  oenteied  in  one  iDdiridual,  it 
happens  freqaenily  that  travellera  of  tlie  f^eateat  enterpriaa  and 
intdtJKenoe,  wko  are  able  to  nae  the  pen  in  the  moat  faoila  manner  in 
illaatrattng  Tivid  word  painlinga  by  the  Taiiona  scenes  thejeueoimter, 
are  quite  anafate  to  nse  either  the  pencil  or  the  bnub  so  as  to  attempt 
anjtbing  like  en  artistic  pictorial  delineation  of  anj  of  these  scenes. 
Aa,  however,  pictorial  reptaaentation  was  fieqnentl;  rendered  neoes- 
sai;,  Hr.  Oeiger  had  recoorse  to  the  MunarA-luoida  and  the  drawing 
eamera-obaenTa  (an  instrument  now  bat  little  known),  and  by  their 
ai^oj'  the  traveUer  conid  see  projected  npon  a  sheet  of  paper  enit- 
ably  Btrstohed  on  a  portable  table  before  him  a  view  of  0x9  place 
he  intended  to  aaoura,  all  that  wu  necessary  being  the  caieful 
traoery  by  pencil  of  the  scene  thns  depicted  upon  his  paper. 

Not  a  word  wonld  we  desire  to  breaths  against  such  inetniments, 
which  wa  Icaow  have  often  been  and,  donbtless,  still  will  be  pro- 
dnctiva  of  the  greatest  possible  servica  in  dcUneatiog  a  view,  for 
that  both  of  then  answer  the  purpose  intended  wa  know  full  welli 
having  often  used  them.  Bot  thajr  fall  far  abort  as  oompared 
with  photography.  Mneh  skill,  oaia,  and  time  are  required  in 
drawing  tb«  images  thrown  npon  the  paper  by  the  cameras  Incida  or 
obscara,  and,  at  beat,  all  that  is  nsnally  obtained  is  an  ontlina  of  the 
varions  objects  in  the  Bcene — aeonrata  enoogh,  certainly,  but  quite 
wanting  in  details,  the  artist  being  suppoaad  to  fill  in  these  during 
his  leisure  hours.  By  using,  on  the  other  hand,  the  photographic 
camera  not  even  the  most  elementary  skill  in  drawing  ia  required ; 
while  snoh  ia  the  abbreviation  of  time  that  six  negatives  may  eaaily 
betaken  of  ecenea  in  one  neighbourhood  during  the  time  the  camera- 
laeida  artist  is  engaged  npon  one  such  view. 

The  tourist  who  adopts  photography  as  his  handmaid  ninally 
de«rea  that  ahe  shall  be  bronght  to  him  by  a  royal  road  from  which 
all  difficulties  ehall  have  been  removed.  The  applications  of  photo- 
graphy to  general  soieuce  may  pouess  sonie  interest  for  him,  bnt 
that  interest  is  feeble  in  comparison  with  its  sppUcalions  to  topo- 
graphy. To  meet  bis  requirements  apparatua  oombining  the  maxi- 
mum of  portability  and  efficiency  have  been  invented.  And  such, 
altogether,  ia  the  meohanical  state  to  which  photography  has  for  his 
requirements  been  reduced,  that  almost  all  that  remains  for  him  to 
do  is  to  take  one  out  of  the  large  supply  of  sensitive  dry  plates  he 
ia  assumed  to  have  with  him  for  the  purposea  of  his  travels, 
and  expose  it  to  the  view  selected  by  him  for  the  "rej^olation 
namber"  of  seconds  or  minutes,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
ue  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  snbjects  and  tlie  alate  of  the 
Ught ;  developing  the  impressions  thns  obtained  either  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  or  week,  or  on  his  return  home  from  his  tour.  During 
Ua  jonmayings  the  traveller  ahatild  not  be  bampeted  or  hareBsed 
t>y  any  cares  of  a  pboto-tachnieal  kind,  but  should  feel  that  every 
■cena  to  which  he  points  the  lens  of  hia  camera  will  evenlitally  bs 
represented  by   a  negative   faithfully  recalling  the  most  minute 


object  npon  which  his  aye  has  rested ;  and  thas  being  fires  from 
anticipated  ulterior  oares  his  whole  attention  and  care  is  oonoentratad 
upon  the  selection  and  composition  of  the  picture  to  be  taken. 

Aa  touriats  who  journey  with  the  intention  of  publishing  descriptive 
details  of  their  travels  are  not  necessarily  skilful  photographers,  it 
ia  only  to  be  expeoted  that  many  of  their  negatives  may  turn  out 
either  too  thin,  too  dirty,  or  too  much  over-  or  under-exposed  to  euabia 
them  to  be  used  in  the  printing  of  direct  viewa.  Under  these  oir- 
cnmstknoaa  it  is  desirable  it  shoold  be  generally  known  that  for  book 
illnstratiDu  a  method  may  be  employed  by  whioh  the  drawing  and 
general  details  of  the  photograph  may  be  saoored  withont  any  of  its 
defects.    This  method  wa  shall  now  desoriba. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  saggested  by  a  gentieman, 
now  on  the  staff  of  this  Journal,  that  au  excellent  mode  by  which 
to  Dtilise  for  the  purposes  of  book  illustration  photographs  too  im- 
perfect to  be  printed  io  the  nsuel  manner  was  to  make  pen  tracings 
from  them  in  Uthographio  transfer  ink.  For  this  purpose  a  sheet  of 
(raeing-papec  ia  attached  to  the  print  in  sooh  a  way  as  to  prevent  it 
slipping,  and  a  competent  artist  then  makes  a  careful  tracing  with  a 
fine  pen  of  all  those  featnrea  in  the  piatnra  which  it  ia  desirable 
should  be  aeaured,  all  the  defective  portioDe  being,  of  course,  omitted. 
The  drawing  thus  obtained  is  traiuferred  to  the  stone,  and  the  litho- 
graphic printer  then  takes  as  many  impressions  as  may  be  required. 
Wa  have  an  excellent  drawing  made,  in  the  manner  dasoribed,  by 
Messrs.  W.  and-A.  K.  Johnson,  of  Edinburgh,  from  a  photograpti 
whioh,  owing  to  some  defects  the  nature  of  which  we  cannot  now 
remember,  could  not  otherwise  be  utilised. 

On  the  process  just  desoribed  we  have,  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  made  several  modifications,  which  we  have  carried  out  in 
practice,  and  eome  of  whioh  are  very  great  departures  from  the 
original  method.  With  the  view  of  proving  an  incentive  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  connected  with  or  interested  in  the  preparation 
of  photographic  views  for  publiahers  of  books  of  travel,  or  other 
illustrations  of  a  similar  charaeter,  we  shall  indicate  a  few  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  rung,  and  that  with  so  much  success  aa  to 
lead  to  their  adoption  in  soma  instances  in  works  of  whioh  very 
large  editions  have  been  printed. 

a. — Let  an  ordinary  silver  print  be  obtained  upon  a  sheet  of  suit- 
ably-prepared  paper  i  then  go  over  the  picture  with  a  lithographio 
pencharged  with  transfer-ink,  whan  the  drawing  may  at  once  be  laid 
upon  the  stons  aqd  printed  from.  This  simpUfies  the  original  process 
to  a  shght  extent. 

6.~IiiHtead  of  the  transfer-ink  in  the  precediog  case  use  a  slight- 
bodied  ink  containing  bichromate  of  potash  and  a  hjgtoacopic  material, 
and  transfer  or,  rather,  "set-off"  upon  a  plain  gelatinised  surface 
on  glass,  atone,  or  metal,  from  whioh,  after  espoeure  to  light  for  a 
short  period,  impressiona  may  be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as 
practised  io  licktdrvek. 

c— Make  the  drawing  in  transfer-ink;  "set  it  off"  upon  a  polislied 
zinc  plate,  then  etch  the  plate  to  a  sufficient  deptli  to  permit  of  its 
being  printed  along  with  type.  Tliis  can  be  eaaily  done,  as  there  are 
now  processes  of  etching  by  whioh  any  degree  of  depth  may  be 
obtained  without  the  slightest  fear  of  under- en Iting.    This  modiSca- 
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tioa  ought  to  prove  of  verj  great  oommeiciKl  Tedue,  Heing  that  the 
photographic  etohiitg,  which  is  leallj  a  Burface  block,  maj  bs 
embedded  among  the  tjpe  and  printed  with  all  that  rapidity  ao  well 
knonn  to  belong  to  typographic  pTooeHseB  of  printing  as  diatingoiahed 
from  copperplate  or  lithographic  printing.  We  are  avare  of  twantj- 
foar  tbousand  impreauoDB  hafing  been  obtained  from  a  block  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  here  indicated. 

(2.— Print  the  photograph  on  white  paper  in  a  blue  tint,  by  employ- 
ing one  or  other  of  seTeral  ferrotype  processes  we  desoribed  in  tbia 
Jooraal  in  some  of  our  numbers  far  February  last ;  then  trace  the 
anl^cct  with  any  kind  of  black  ink.  Take  a  negative  of  the  required 
size,  and  from  this  prodnoe  either  a  surfsoe  block  or  a  lithographio 
transfer,  according  to  the  method  of  printing  to  be  employed. 

From  these  hints,  neoeasarily  presented  in  a  skeleton  form,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  preparation  of  illastrations  for  works  of  travel 
photographs  may  be  easUj  rendered  serricMiUe,  even  altboagh  they 
may  be  blemished  to  sach  an  extent  as  to  render  thsm  nnsuited  as 
piototial  representations  in  their  original  condition. 


THE  AMMONIA-KITHATE  OF  SILVER  BATH. 
We  think  a  few  words  on  the  nse  of  the  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver 
bath  for  sensitising  paper  may  form  a  somewhat  useful  eeqnel  to  onr 
recent  articles  on  faming  and  the  rationaU  thereoL  We  know  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  mnch  more  attention  given  to  the 
process  of  printing  than  formerly ;  bnt  an  examination  of  any 
average  collection  of  miscellaneous  photographs  will  fnrnish  abun- 
dant evidence  that  there  are  still  many  who  think  that  all  their  care 
and  attention  shonld  be  given  to  the  production  of  the  negative,  and 
that  the  mere  mechanical  printing  may  be  trusted  to  anybody.  It 
is,  doabUess,  true  that  the  first  requisite  is  a  good  negative ;  but  it  is 
as  nndisputable  a  fact  that  much  more  than  a  mere  meohanic  is 
leqaired  to  bring  out  in  printing  the  full  qualities  of  sncb  a  negative. 

The  production  of  a  first-class  print  is  the  result  of  a  happy  union 
of  the  meohanical  and  the  chemical  elements,  and  can  only  be 
achieved  by  tliose  who,  having  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  their  work,  make  every  eeparate  negative  an  object  of 
study,  and  oonaider  no  ncceaaary  time  misspent  in  the  attainment  of 
the  deured  goal.  Without  in  the  least  degree  undervaluing  iha 
importance  of  the  many  mechauieal  dodgea  which  the  experienced 
printer  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  his  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
eayiag  that  he  never  can  give  too  much  attention  to  the  colour  and 
brilliancy  of  the  finished  print,  and  it  is  this  colour  and  brilliancy 
that  ne  especially  have  in  view  in  the  present  article. 

From  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments,  as  well  as  from  the 
opinions  of  many  who  regularly  fume  their  paper,  we  are  satisfied 
that  by  the  use  of  ammonia  both  time  and  silver  may  be  largely 
saved ;  and  we  are  equally  certain  that  we  somewhat  understate  the 
matter  in  simply  saying  Uiat  the  prints  so  produced  are  at  least  equal 
in  every  good  quality  to  those  made  with  a  larger  expenditure  of 
both,  but  without  tlie  faming.  It  is,  however,  no  doubt  true  that 
there  are  many  operators  who,  for  various  reasons,  will  not  take 
kindly  to  fuming  their  paper.  Some  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the 
ammonia  on  the  material  in  the  laboratory;  others  think  that  they 
have  not  sufficient  oonvenience  in  the  limited  accommodation  at 
their  disposal ;  while  several  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  have 
given  it  up  after  a  very  imperfect  trial,  forgetting  that  even  such  a 
umple  operation  requires  for  its  proper  management  a  little  ex- 
perience. To  all  such  we  would  recommend  a  trial  of  the  ammonia- 
nitrate  bath,  which  may  possibly  be  found  to  give  all  the  advantages 
of  the  fuming  without  any  of  its  actual  or  supposed  faults. 

Those  of  our  readers  whose  memory  extends  to  tbe  times  before 
the  introduction  of  albumenised  paper  will  remember  tbe  beautiful, 
velvety  tones  produced  on  plain  paper  by  the  use  of  tbe  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  many,  but  generally  unauccessful,  attempts 
that  were  made  to  apply  it  to  tbe  albumenised  surface — attempts 
which  generally  resulted  in  tbe  solution  of  the  albumen,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  not  being  ooagulable  by  tbe  ammonia-nitrate.  This 
difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be  obviated  by  tlie  addition  of  aloobol 
to  tbsbatli;  and,  if  we  mayjadgefrom  such  experiments  as  we  have 


made,  we  think  all  the  advantages  of  filming,  and  aevanl 
others  besides,  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  ammonia-nitiate 
solution. 

Our  attention  was  recently  directed  to  the  tnlgeot  by  the  examina- 
tion  of  a  series  of  fine  piotnres  shown  to  us  by  Mr.  Headerano,  of 
Montreal,  during  a  recent  visit  In  addition  to  high  picfanisl 
qualities  they  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  rich,  brilliant,  wana, 
purple-brown  colour  so  generally  admired,  with  a  depth  not  oltea 
seen  except  on  very  highly -glazed  surfaces.  On  inquiring  into  the 
method  of  their  produotion  he  stated  that  he  bad  used  an  ammonia- 
nitrate  bath,  containing  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  ^at  cenL  of 
alcohol,  for  many  years,  and  had  found  it  to  answer  his  purpose  so 
well  that  he  was  not  likely  to  change  it  for  any  oUier;  for,  he  said 
that,  in  addition  to  the  brilliant,  beautiful  tones  which  it  enabled  him 
to  produce,  it  possessed  many  other  valuable  qnalitiea.  For  »T«iwj|f ; 
he  found  the  coagulation  i^  tbe  albumen  to  he  ao  oomplata  thaL 
although  the  bath  was  in  almost  constant  use  from  Janoaij  to 
December,  it  remained  perfectly  colourless,  and  so  h«  waa  saved 
the  neeessity  of  repeated  fil^tione,  decolouration  by  kaolin,  &e. — 
that,  in  fact,  the  bath  at  present  in  use  in  bis  establiahment  was  at 
least  six  years  old,  and  that  it  was  kept  in  perfect  order  by  the  aim^ 
addition,  from  time  to  time  as  it  became  low,  of  a  little  freahlj-maile 
ammonia-nitrate  and  alcohol. 

Acting  on  his  suggestion  we  tried  the  following  experiment: — We 
dissolved  800  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  than 
added  carefully,  especially  towards  the  close  of  tbe  operation,  aoffioient 
dilute  ammonia — a  mixture  of  one  part  of  stronger  ammonia  and  two 
parts  of  water— to  dissolve  the  precipitate  at  first  thrown  down.  Hm 
solution,  which  now  contained  a  little  over  sevens  grains  to  tba 
ounce,  was  bnished  over  apiece  of  albumenised  paper;  bnt  in  asbort 
time  the  surface  got  dull,  and  it  was  evident  that  tbs  albumen  was 
beooming  dissolved,  and  to  snch  an  extent  was  this  the  caae  that  an 
attempt  to  produce  a  print  on  it  resulted  in  tbe  production  of  a  patchy, 
irregular  aurfaee,  utterly  useless  for  all  practical  purpoaes.  To  the 
solution  was  then  added  five  ounces  of  alcohol,  a.g.  0*840,  and  the 
bulk  made  np  with  water  to  twenty  ounces,  so  that  the  Bttength  was 
forty  grains  per  ounce.'  Paper  floated  on  this  for  three  miantM  IcaC 
none  of  its  brilliancy,  and  when  exposed  under  a  negative,  along 
with  two  samples — one  sensitised  on  a  sixty-grain  hath  simply,  and 
one  on  a  thirty-life  grain — and  afterwards  fumed,  it  was  prinl«d  ia 
quite  a  third  less  time  than  the  first,  and  very  nearly  aa  quickly  as 
the  latter,  while  tbe  tone  was  decidedly  better  than  either.  We  hava 
only  sensitised  three  or  four  sheets  aa  yet,  and  so  cannot  aay  moeh 
as  to  tbe  tendency  to  remain  colourless;  but  we  shall  use  it  regolailj 
for  some  time  and  report  the  results. 

The  proposition  to  ose  alcohol  in  the  sensitising  bath  has  beea 
often  nuide,  and  aa  often  discouraged  on  account  of  tlie  &aeied 
expense ;  bat  that  objection  has  really  little  weight,  as  tba  additicrasl 
cost  is  only  about  tenpenoe  per  pint,  and  even  that  may  be  redooed 
to  twopence  by  the  use  of  methylated  spirit,  altfaongh  tha  owgaiiie 
imparities  which  it  generally  contains  combine  with  the  ^v«r, 
producing  slight  discolontation,  bnt  not  ia  any  way  aSeetug  tbe 
resolt. 


THE  DISINTERMENT  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE 
PROCESS. 
Odb  readers  will  find  amongst  this  week's  FortigH  NoUi  atid  A'ncs 
some  advice  given  to  scientists  by  M.  A.  Gomu,  in  a  oommaniaatitas 
of  his  to  the  French  Committee  of  tbe  Transit  of  Tenus,  to  employ 
tbe  daguerreotype  in  preference  to  the  collodion  process  in  the  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  astronomical  purposes. 

The  subject  of  the  reintrod action  of  the  process  of  Dagnerra  fcK 
many  purposes  where  the  collodion  process  ia  now  employed  is  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration ;  and  we  will  venture  in  the  praaeni 
article  to  state  as  bJrly  as  we  are  i^e  the  claims  which  that  fins  old 
method  of  taking  a  direct  positive  in  the  camera  lias  to  be  diain tewed 
from  tbe  oblivion  into  which  it  has  been  oast  by  its  nuNre  artialM 
rival.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  we  will  endeavoor 
in  tbe  present  case  to  present  them  both  frirly  to  the  nadar,  ooa. 
mencing  with  the  brighter  one. 
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A  dsftnerreo^ype  ii  ft  direot  potiUve  Uken  upon  a  ulnr  plate 
wliiob  bu  been'polulied  to  tlia  highest  defjree  of  vtiieh  meohauical 
art  ia  c»pKble,  kad  which  Is  excited  by  expuiare  to  tlie  impBlpable 
fumeB  of  iodioe  and  bromiau,  the  image  beiajf  developed  bj  the  im' 
palpable  ?apoar  of  raerouiy .  The  plate  is  then  pUoed  in  a  batli  of 
hypoBulphite  of  Boda,  in  oidei  to  remote  the  delioate  film  of  bromo- 
iodide  of  BJlTer  whioh  hu  not  been  acted  on  bj  liuiit ;  and  the  imaije, 
whieh  in  thia  stata  might  be  easily  inbbed  off  by  the  floger,  is 
eomented  to  the  plate,  and  beautified  in  appearanoe,  by  tteatiog  it 
witli  a  hot  BOlntion  of  mI  d'or.  The  piotnre  is  now  fiuiehed,  and  can 
only  be  remored  from  the  plata  by  fciotion  with  lome  itrong  chemical 
detargent. 

The  teohnieal  qaalillM  of  a  good  dngneireo^pe  are,  aa  night  be 
expected  from  the  very  nature  of  the  proeeaa.  little  ehort'  of  per- 
feoUon,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  prooeM  ia  wiihout  a  rirol. 
NotliiDg  can  exceed  tlie  sharpneu  of  the  linen,  the  beauty  of  the 
gradationa,  and  the  legibility  of  tlis  detailajn  the  deep  ehadona.  In 
sanaitiTeueaB  the  platea  are  hot  little  inferior  to  good  wet  collodion 
onea,  wbilst  they  hare  all  tlie  oonvenienca  of  dry  platea,  iiiaamucb 
aa  they  will  heep  for  lereral  hohra  between  ezoitaiion  and  develop- 
ment.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  dajtnerreotypes  can  be  very 
aaaily  aqd  •uoceBafiilly  copied,  and  collodion  uegitives  taken  from 
them  by  meane  of  a  copying  camera.  It  ia  true  that  snoh  negatirea 
are  Eeveraed,  bat  in  this  state  they  are  suitable  for  the  eaibon 
3printiiig  prooeea  by  single  tranafet  ta  for  collotypio  printing.  They 
nay  also  be  nsad  for  the  Woodbary  proeeaa  or  for  printing  gUa 
transparencies.  It  ia  for  oommon  silver  printing  only  that  they  will 
ba  nnsuitable ;  bnt  even  for  Uiie  they  may  be  rendered  quite  suitable 
if  taken  by  means  of  any  of  the  now  well-known  methode  of 
reveraiDg  the  image.  To  the  above  list  of  advaiitogea  we  may  add 
one  more,  and  it  is  not  a  alight  one,  viz.,  that  a  d^uerreotype  allows 
no  blarring  whieh  can  result  from  reflexion  oB  the  inner  suifaoe  of  a 
glass  plate. 

Now  let  na  turn  to  the  opposite  aids  of  tbe  queatioo.  Has  the 
proeesB  of  Daguerre  any  praotioal  diaadrantageB  whiali  might  weigh 
with  a  man  of  science  as  a  aerions  set-off  to  its  ohviouB  mania? 
In  oommon  fairness  we  are  bound  to  anaweT  this  question  in  the 
affirmatiTe.  We  most  not  mislead  any  of  our  readers  by  drawing  a 
veil  OTOT  some  of  its  shortcomingH ;  though  amoDfiat  theaa  we  do 
not,  of  eourss,  include  tlie  mera  shimmer  of  the  silver  plate. 

In  the  first  plane,  than,  the  nlver  plate,  however  beaatifully  it 
may  be  poliehed,  has  never  the  perfect  potEih  of  a  plate  of  glass ;  it 
■bows  the  marks  of  the  buff.  There  ia  also  in  the  metal  plata  the 
eoromnn  liability  to  minute  holes  and  scralohea. 

Id  tlie  next  place,  the  time  of  ezpoenre  is  a  rather  critical  matter, 
and  beautifully- prepared  plates  are  oflan  lost  by  unaToidable  errors 
in  this  respect  Urer-exposure  may  oauae  tbe  litflit*  to  be  deficient 
in  dnliciite  gradation,  or  even  to  be  aolarised ;  whilst  under- expoenre 
will  leave  tlie  shadows  devoid  of  detail.  The  exact  mean,  it  roust 
be  confessed,  is  difGooIt  to  hit  in  thia  prooeas. 

Such  are  the  chief  drawbacks.  With  respect  to  diffionlties  of 
msnipulaiion,  these  occur  in  aufSoient  abundance  in  all  plioto- 
graphie  operations,  and  the  daguerreotype  process  ia  by  no  means 
free  from  them.  Tbe  colour  of  the  plate,  after  treatment  with  the 
iodine  and  bromine  fames,  may  be  uneven  in  different  parts;  the 
nieroniy  may  be  over-heated ;  stains  may  oooUr  in  the  hypo,  bath ; 
and  black  spots  may  be  produced  in  gilding,  ix.  But  the  process 
has  thia  advantage,  viz.,  that  if  an  accident  sliould  happen  to  a 
sensitive  plate  daring  exposure  it  need  not  be  cleaned  and  coated 
again,  but  may  be  restored  by  simply  submittiag  it  for  a  few  aeocnda 
to  the  fames  of  iodine. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  may,  perbapa,  give  a  tketch  of  what  would 
be  a  Hutable  outfit  for  an  amateur  tourist  taking  ordinary  views  by 
tbis  process  with  a  pocket  camera  fbr  q u arte r-pla tea;  meanUme  we 
would  observe  that  the  possibility  of  taking  viewa  in  this  way  is  no 
fiction.  We  have  still  a  lively  recollection  of  a  aeries  of  moat  charm- 
ing viewa  of  Florenoa  and  neighbourhood,  taken  some  yeaia  ago  by 
a  professional  pbotograplier  in  that  dty  npon  daguerreotype  platea, 
and  which  left  nothing  to  desire  in  point  of  technical  escellenoe. 
TbeT-vere  upon  balf-plates,  and  collodion  negativea  of  any  size. 


la^er  or  smaller,  coald  have  bean  successfully  taken  from  tlieia. 
The  whole  travelling  ouiSt  for  quarter-plates  would  be  a  verT 
simple  matter  indeed ;  and  from  tiiese  might  be  takea  cuUudion  nagK- 
Uvea  of  aitislio  sulijecta,  enlarged  up  to  IS  X  ID.  with  perfeut  siicoasi. 
We  venture  to  add  tliat  with  proper  iuslruclion  any  akillul  phato- 
grapbar  oould  learn  the  daguerreotype  prooesa  in  a  week.  It  euraly 
liulds  out  some  advantages,  and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  WB 
are  acting  wisely  in  completely  turning  our  backs  upon  it. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  SAVING  AND  REDUCING 
OF  RESIDUES. 

CBlf.  VI.— ITTILlSiHO  THE  KBCOVXEED  UXTAL. 
Thus  notes  have  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  I  antieipsttd 
wiien  I  commenced  them,  but  one  or  two  points  attll  remain  to  be 
considered,  among  them,  being  tbe  mode  of  dispoaing  of  the  metal 
leeovered. 

There  are  two  methods  open  to  us— one  to  convert  the  silver  into 
nitrate  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  when  tlie  gold  will  be  left  behind 
to  be  converted  intu  the  chloride  ;  the  iither  to  sell  it  by  aastiy  to  tli« 
refiner  or  bullion  deeler.  We  must  decide  wliich  meihud  we  shall 
adopt  before  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  ro  out,  aa  tlia  metal  will  rvqnira 
Te-meliing  to  get  it  intoaconvenientformtobnaeled  npon  by  the  acid 
if  made  into  nitrate,  or  into  one  mass  if  it  is  to  be  sold,  otherwise  a 
Bcpirate  assay  will  be  rpqoired  for  each  piece  to  determine  its  value. 

The  metal  to  be  mrlted  should  be  pUoed  in  a  plumbago  crncible, 
familiarly  known  as  a  "  hlscklead  pot,"  which  is  to  be  pkced  in  tlis 
fire  with  tlm  precautions  given  in  a  previous  note  to  prevent  its 
cracking.  When  the  metal  has  assumed  the  liquid  form — which  will 
not  require  nearly  so  much  heat  aa  it  did  for  ita  redaction— the  pot 
slioiild  he  firmly  grasped  with  tlie  longs,  and  the  contents  (if 
it  have  been  determined  to  convert  it  into  nitrate)  poured  in 
as  fins  a  stream  as  pnssilils  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  holding  the 
oracible  about  two  or  three  feet  above  tbe  surface  of  the  water ;  this 
will  granulate  it,  by  which  means  it  can  be  more  easily  acted  npon 
by  the  acid.  A  glazed  eonJien  vessel  is  preferahls  for  this  purpiisp, 
aa  the  metal  is  more  easily  onllected  than  when  a  wooden  one  ia  used. 

If  it  is  to  be  sold  tbe  contents  of  the  pnt  slionid  be  poured  into  sn 
inttot  mould.  These  moulds  are  made  of  iron,  and  may  be  purchased 
at  small  cost  at  most  jawellHrs'  meterinl  denlera.  The  crncible  will 
serve  many  times  when  used  for  melting  only. 

I  will  not  take  np  spaceby  desoribiiiirbow  nitrate  of  stiver  ia  made, 
as  that  is  well  known  to  all  photographers.  I  might  add  a  pre- 
caution to  he  obeerved  hy  tlmae  who  make  nitretu  of  silver  fi)r  tlia 
first  time.  They  will  find  that  as  tlie  solution  gels  nesriy  Baturoted, 
unlesi  great  care  be  taken,  large  biiblilHB  will  be  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flask,  which  will  throw  tbe  solution  up  with  great 
riulence — an  action  commonly  known  as  "  bum  pint;."  Srimetiinea 
the  force  is  so  great  that  the  bottom  of  tlie  flaak  will  be  broken  and 
the  onnlents  spilled.  To  obviate  this  ilie  refiner  odds  several  lumps 
of  oliarcoal ;  but  sa  this  addition  causes  a  great  amount  of  impurity 
in  the  nitrate  of  silver  iC  should  be  avoided  by  tlie  ph<itos>apher, 
nlm  should  adopt  the  precaution  of  adding  some  pieces  of  brnken 
china,  or  of  keeping  the  flaak  agitiited  during  the  boilioK.  I  may  add 
tliat  any  metal  remaining  undiaaolved  by  the  nitric  acid  is  gold,  and 
ahonld  ba  added  to  the  gold  residues,  or,  if  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  it  worth  the  trouble  to  treat  it  separately,  it  should,  after 
washing  to  free  it  from  silver,  be  made  into  chloride.  I  do  not  con- 
sider tlie  conversion  of  tlie  silver  into  nitrate  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able Btep  for  the  photographer  to  take,  as  it  can  at  all  tiraee  be 
pnrchesed  at  a  price  very  tittle  over  the  value  of  the  metal  contained 
in  it,  nitrate  of  ailver  Iwing  itself  a  by-product  in  tlie  operation  of 
separating,  or  "  parting."  gold  from  silver,  which  can  only  be  effected 
hy  dissolving  the  silver  oat  with  nitric  acid.  This  solution,  on 
evaporarion,  produces  the  nitrate  of  silver  of  commerce,  tlie  demand 
for  which  oreatsd  by  photography  saves  tha  refiner  recovering  the 
ailver  by  a  more  expensive  process. 

I  think  it  will  he  found  more  advantagsoas  to  convert  it  into  cash. 
We  are  aware  that  in  all  transactions  it  is  an  advantage  for  the 
vendor  to  know  the  value  of  what  he  has  to  diaposa  of,  and  espaciallj 
is  this  the  case  whnn  the  preoiona  metals  are  oonoemed.  I  have 
heard  several  friends  complain  tliat  their  refiner  had  only  given  them 
BO  much  per  ounce  for  the  silver  be  had  recently  recovered  for  them, 
whereas  a  year  or  two  back  he  bad  given  several  pence  per  onnca 
more.  They  all  assumed  that  the  ailver  recovered  from  wastes  was 
pure  and  sfivsys  of  the  same  value,  whereaa  nothing  can  be  more 
erriMiecuB  than  this,  as  tha  silver  recovered  from  reaiduas  varies 
ocnaidorably  in  purity  and,  oonseqaetitly,  in  value;  and,  added  to 
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tMi,  the  market  prioe  of  eilTsr  is  oontinnalt;  flaotoatiag,  being  at  the 
prtiBsnt  time  maah  loner  than  I  have  ever  knonu  it  to  be.  Standard 
silver  is  QOir  quoted  at  6!gd.  per  ounce;  four  or  five  ;ears  back  it  waa 
worth  e2d. 

To  anire  at  the  actual  value  of  the  metal  an  aasajr  mnet  be  made, 
and  for  Uiia  purpose  a  email  piece  muat  be  cat  from  the  lamp,  or  ioRot, 
weigliiog  not  leaa  than  a  pennjneight,  and  aent  to  an  aeeaj  office, 
nitti  iDBtracdons  to  make  a  parting  assaj.  Thie  will  coit  one  ehilling 
and  eizpanoe,  for  nhioh  an  aeaay  note,  together  with  the  metal  sent, 
wiU  be  returned,  which  will  not  onl;  ahon  the  amount  of  fine  ailver 
preeent,  but  also  the  quaatit;  of  gold.  A  silver  aasa;  alone  would 
only  coat  aixpence.  This  note  will  be  accepted  by  the  bullion 
dealer,  or  refiner,  as  oonoluHive  of  its  quality ;  but  wlmn  he  parchaaea 
without  an  ageay  having  besn  made  he  is  almost  as  much  iu  the  dark 
as  the  sellur  as  tu  iU  actual  value,  and  ie  Dot  likely  to  pay  too  much 
for  it.  An  aeaay  note  ie  now  btifore  me  which  shuirs  llmt  the  sample 
sent  contains  one  pennyweight  of  gold,  and  eleven  ouuoue,  fourteen 
pei^yweigiite,  and  twelve  grains  of  silver  in  eaoh  pound  troy.  This 
quantity  of  gold  is  worth  nearly  f<jur  shillings  and  threepence,  and  ia 
a  larger  paoportion  than  geoerally  esieta  in  silver  iBcuverad  from 
waales,  unless  the  toning  residues  have  been  added.  It  will  aleo  be 
Been  tliat  tlie  silver  is  not  quite  pure,  ae  each  pound  contaius,  besides 
the  gold,  four  penoyweixhis  aud  twelve  grains  of  impurity. 

To  arrive  at  the  value  of  tlie  metal  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
ploney  article  in  any  of  the  daily  papers  for  the  price  of  bar  silver — 
whioli  is  oF  the  ataudard  quality  of  this  ouuntry,  and  contains  Oi'G 
pet  sent,  of  fine  silver  and  T'B  per  cent,  of  base  metal,  ae  alloy — and 
from  this  calculate,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  the  value  of  our 
aample.  A  rough-and-ready  plan,  whioh  is  nearly  correct,  is  to 
add  seven  aud  a-lialf  per  cent  to  the  price  quoted,  and  twopence  for 
each  grain  of  gold  per  ounoe,  deduoting  oue  penny  for  each 
eight  grains  of  impurity  per  ounce.  Some  refiners  will  pay  for  the 
full  quantity  of  gold,  others  will  only  pay  for  all  over  a  certain 
quantity — say  four  or  five  grains  to  the  pound;  hence  the  advieability 
of  keeping  the  gold  reaidues  separate,  and  not  diffuaing  them  through 
a  large  quantity  of  silver.  Although  we  know  the  actual  value  of 
our  metal,  whether  silver  or  gold,  we  must  not  expect  the  bullion 
dealer  to  give  that  amoimt,  as  he  has  to  make  a  profit  out  of  his 
purchase ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  be  will  pay  witlun  a  penny  or  so 
jier  ounce  of  its  value. 

.  My  next  and  oouolnding  chapter  will  he  devoted  to  a  method  by 
whieli  the  silver  may  be  recovered  as  nitrate  for  future  Q»e  without 
the  aid  of  a  famaca.  £.  W.  Foxlee. 


PRINTING-MOULDS. 
SiMnx  I  described  my  method  of  making  moulds  for  relief  printing 
with  aealing  wax,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  September 
11, 1  have  been  making  more  experiments,  but  this  time  with  soft 
metal;  not  that  I  am  dissada£ed  with  the  results  of  the  wax  method, 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  equal  to  metal  done  in  the  hydraulic  press. 
I  have  gained  equally  good  results  both  with  lead  and  lead  mixed 
witli  a  little  type  metal,  by  melting  together  and  then  rolling  it  out 
on  the  ordinary  steel  plate  of  the  rolling-press  to  tlie  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  substance  most  suitable 
to  make  the  moulds  of. 

The  way  I  make  these  metal  moulds  is  as  follows : — I  have  a  flat 
and  trne  plate  of  steel,  and  round  the  edge  I  have  rivetted  an  edging 
of  steel  a  little  tliinner  than  the  sheet  of  soft  metal,  so  that  pressure 
nan  be  applied  by  passing  it  through  the  ordinary  rolling-press.  I 
take  one  of  the  soft  metal  plates,  of  the  same  size  as  the  sliallow 


steel  box,  and  place  it  in  it ;  then  I  lay  the  gelatine  relief  npo 
I  next  place  over  the  gelatine  relief  another  steel  plate  of  a 


lialf-au-iuch  thick,  which  is  also  made  true,  adjust  the  press  screws 
to  give  a  auiiabla  preseure.  and  finally  run  it  through  the  press, 
which  forces  the  gelatine  relief  into  the  soft  metal  in  a  manner  eqnal 
to  the  more  expeneive  hydraulic  press.  As  it  presses  the  mould 
tightly  np  to  the  steel  edging  it  does  not  distort  the  picture  in  the 
least,  which  would  he  the  case  if  the  edging  were  not  tliere.  The 
metal  mould  will  leave  the  box  quite  easily,  beoanse  it  is  tapered  on 
the  inner  edge,  being  wider  at  the  top  edge.  I  should  have  asid  that 
the  steel  plale  need  to  roll  the  photogrsphs  upon  muet  bo  removed, 
and  the  steel  box  placed  npon  the  iron  bed  of  the  rolling  press;  then 
no  damage  will  be  dona  to  the  plate. 

.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  this  great  thickness  of  plates  pass 
through  the  press  at  first;  bnt  to  avoid  this  I  place  two  iron  or  hard 
wood  roda  on  the  iron  bed  at  eaoh  side,  of  enoh  a  thickness  as  to  be 
a  little  thinner  than  the  material  to  be  carried  through  the  press. 
These  rods  keep  the  lop  roll  np  to  the  proper  height,  so  that  it  will 
bit«  ftt  9IW«. 


By  this  method  metal  monlds  may  be  made  without  the  expuuni 
and  heavy  hydraulic  press,  and  the  work  is  aa  well  dope. 

I  shall  be  in  London  in  a  short  time,  and  will  bring  aome  n  _ 
done  both  by  the  wax  method  and  by  liie  one  I  have  just  deaoribM 
together  with  prints  front  them,  and  you  can  judge  whether  they  ai 
or  are  Dot  as  sood  aa  those  done  in  the  hydraulic  press. 

^^_^____  9-  w.  a. 

ON  THE  VSE  OF  PEOTOQRAPHIC  AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

II.— EILTXBS  AND  FILTKATIOir. 
The  object  of  filtration  is  twofold  or  threefold— firstly,  to  »»* 
turbid  liquids  clear  and  transparent ;  secondly,  to  separate  and  eolleol 
suspended  particles  from  the  fiuid  that  contains  them;  and,  third^i 
to  oombiue  these  operaliuns  when  both  the  clear  Lquid  and  *" 
suspended  solid  are  nueded  separately.  The  methods  of  gaining 
required  ends  are  numerous;  a  few  mora  useful  ones  only  will  hen 
be  treated  of,  the  priooiple  running  through  all  being  the  same — tbl 
passing  of  the  turbid  fluid  tliruu^h  some  medium  whose  purea  an 
snisller  than  the  snspeuded  particles,  and  consequently  hold  " 
back  while  they  allow  tlie  fluid  to  pass  through.  The  fluid  pt 
through  is  generally  known  as  the  "  filtrate,"  while  the  sepaiaUi 
parlicluB  are  usually  called  the  "  precipitate,"  or  deposiL 

The  photographer  in  meet  cases  will  use  the  filter-paper  aoi 
funnel;  the  latter  is  an  ntensil  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription. Glass,  earthenware,  and  gutta-percha  are  ihe  on^ 
malerials  allowable  for  chemical  purposes ;  glass  ones,  thoD^ 
objectionable  on  account  of  their  great  frangibility,  being  te 
more  preferable,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  they  can  bl 
cleaned,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  wliicb  ahsenee  of  cleanUnMi 
can  be  ascertained.  Care  should  be  taken  (hat  the  tube  et 
neck  of  the  funnel  is  of  the  right  length — neither  loo  long  nor  tM 
short;  if  the  former  it  is  difficult  to  dean,  while  in  tlie  latter  caae  it 
is  awkward  to  use.  The  filter-paper  sliould  first  be  folded  so  as  ta 
fit  the  sides  of  the  fnnnel,  and,  as  this  can  be  done  in  several  differMri 
ways,  it  will  be  as  well  to  notice  them  at  once.  The  most  commas 
method  is  to  fold  the  paper  so  as  to  make  it  half  its  size,  and  aflar- 
wards  double  it  again  in  the  contrary  direotiou ;  it  oan  then  he  opened 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  whioh  is  to  be  placed  in  the  funnel,  point 
down,  soas  to  lie  flat  against  the  sides.  Upon  pouring  the  turbid  fluid 
into  the  filter  it  will  gradually  pass  throngb,  slowly  or  quickly,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  preoipitate.  The  Utter  will  be  left  behind  upon 
the  sides  and  at  the  point  of  the  paper  cone,  while  the  filtrate  will  ba. 
clear  and  pellucid,  when  the  precipitate  is  of  a  very  fine  nature  it 
may  be  fonnd  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  a  second  time  ta, 
get  a  thoroughly  bright  and  transparent  filtrate,  or  the  filter  may  be 
made  of  two  thioiinesses  of  paper  with  the  same  end  in  view. 
The  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver,  made  by  diluting  a  strong  solu- 
tion in  nitrate  of  silver,  will  always  require  two  thicknesses. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wroag  way  of  doing  everything;  the  right  way 
to  fill  a  funnel  from  a  bottle  is  to  pour  the  fliiid  gantty,  carefully  dureet- 
ing  the  stream  against  the  side  of  the  filter  near  the  lop.  If  it  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  filter  &om  dsmsge  the  solntioB 
Bhoul(t  t>e  poured  slowly  on  to  a  glass  rod  held  in  a  slanting  posiuon, 
with  the  lower  end  touching  the  paper,  the  lip  of  the  bottle  being  is 
contact  with  the  rod  near  the  upper  end.  If  this  precantion 
be  not  attended  to,  and  the  fiuid  be  rouglily  poured  on  to  tha 
middle  of  the  filter,  it  is  almost  sure  to  burst  it,  and  so  render 
useless  all  the  filtration  already  effected.  Further :  when  an  aqueona 
solution  is  to  be  filtered  the  filter-paper  should  always  be  wetted 
with  distilled  water  before  iUling  it  with  the  solution. 

When  the  flltratioo  of  a  large  bulk  of  fluid  ia  required  it  will 
always  be  desirable  to  give  it  a  little  time  to  subside  before  pouring 
it  iuto  the  filter.  The  operation  will  then  be  much  fscilitated  and 
fewer  changes  of  filters  will  be  required ;  for,  in  tlie  continuous  filtra- 
tion of  a  fluid  containing  mnch  precipitate,  particularly  if  of  a 
glutinous  nature  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  making  of  varnish),  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  change  the  filter  frequently,  or  the  operation 
would  be  interminable.  Varnish,  when  made  in  any  quantity,  is  aa 
instance  where  it  is  positively  necessary  to  allow  some  oontiderabl* 
time  to  elapse  for  subsidence,  and  the  upper  pert  of  the  fluid  ahuuld 
be  carefully  decanted  from  the  deposit  before  filtering. 

Very  little  need  be  said  as  to  the  paper  itself.  Cut  into  circnlar 
shapes  of  all  eizes  it  may  be  purchased  of  good  quality  from  any 
chemist  or  stock-dealer.  Where  there  is  choice  a  hard,  tough  sampU 
should  be  selected ;  the  finer  sorts — thin  and  white — are  only  needed 
for  analytical  pnrposes,  firequently  to  be  burnt  when  weighbig  small 
precipitates  which  could  not  be  scraped  off.  I  may  point  oat  thai 
the  best  qualities  of  paper  in  the  larger  sizes' will  be  fonnd  among 
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the  circular  filters,  wliicb  htTe  been  made  that  ahape  In  the  prooesa 
of  taanafiuitaTe  at  the  mill,  and  not  cat  ont  of  larger  pieoea  of  the 
ordinarj  aqnare  filtering-paper,  some  of  which  is  of  very  coarHa 
texture,  Tlie  beat  circular  onea  may  bo  knoivD  by  a  watermark,  which 
oonaiata  of  a  number  of  lines  radiating  from  the  centre  like  tlie  spnkea 
of  H  wheel.     I  have  never  met  with  really  bad  paper  with  thia  mark. 

"When  the  filter  ia  placed  in  the  funnel  aa  deaoribed  it  will  attach 
itself  ao  closely  to  the  aidea  that  no  exit  can  be  fonnd  for  the  fluid 
that  would  otharwiae  peioolate  thro&gh  the  aidea  of  the  paper,  and, 
Aa  this  would  form  by  ita  the  larger  proportion  of  sur&ce,  many 
methoda  have  been  deviaed.to  obviate  thia  difficulty.  One  la  in 
foldiog  the  filter  to  double  it  over  a  little  farther  than  nanal  in  the 
second  foidiuf;,  and  to  roll  up  the  projecting  paper  into  a  sort  of  tube, 
which  thaa  forma  a  channel.  Another  and  a  better  plan  ia  to  place 
KIbbb  rods  between  the  paper  and  the  funnel.  The  stream  of  fluid 
that  will  be  aeen  coaraing  down  by  the  aides  of  the  rod  will  oonvince 
aayone  of  the  neceaaity  for  Bome  contrivaooe  if  rapid  filtration  ba 
desirad.  Tha  moat  effectiva  way  of  uaing  these  will  be  to  bend  an  end 
of  each  in  the  ahape  of  a  hook.  Thay  will  then  ba  aupportad  in  their 
place  by  thia  book  catching  the  rim  of  the  funnel,  while  if  the  exact 
aizfl  of  rod  ba  selected  the  opposite  ends  may  meet  at  one  point,  the 
end  or  tip  of  the  filter-paper  cone  beinij  thus  afforded  a  aupport  in  its 
weakaat  part.  Tlieae  hooka  will  ba  alluded  to  again  when  the 
TVorking  of  glass  tubes  is  being  treat<;d. 

Another  method  ia  making  the  funnel  itself  grooved  after  the 
fashion  now  adopted  by  nearly  all  makers.  This,  though  almost 
universal,  I  ooDBidei  of  httle  or  no  use  at  all,  as  anyone  may  see  for 
hjinaelf,  the  paper  in  a  grooved  funnel  fitting  praotically  as  tightly  as 
in  k  plain  one.  If  the  groaves  ware  very  deep  (so  much  ao  aa  to  make 
tbem  difficult  to  clean)  tlia  grooving  would  be  of  advantage. 

The  most  handy  method  of  rapid  filtration,  and  one  requiring  no 
■peoial  contrivance  or  appliance,  is  the  plaited  filter.  Thia  ia  made 
by  doubling  a  paper  aa  usual  for  the  first  fold,  and  then,  instead  of 
tlie  seciind  doubling,  folding  the  piece  like  a.  fan,  taking  care  not  to 
press  the  creaaea  as  they  near  the  centre  of  the  paper,  or  what 
mif;ht  be  called  the  "  fan -handle,"  as  this  would  weaken  it  too  much. 
This,  whan  opened  out,  forma  a  sort  of  corrugated  cone,  the  whole 
flircumferanceooDsistingof  alternate  projections  and  recesses,  forming 
a  multitude  of  little  channels  for  carrying  off  the  liquid  as  it  poaaes 
tbrongh. 

All  filtera  are  liable  to  burat  at  the  point,  and  this  one  particularly 
SO.  This  disaster  may  be  prevented  by  placing  a  litUe  plug  of  tflw 
or  oottoQ-wool  in  the  neck  of  the  fnnnel,  thus  forming  a  bed  for  the 
point  to  rest  upon.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  funnel  will  require 
■ome  aupport  while  the  filtering  is  taking  place.  The  beat  plan 
!■    to   have   a   funnel    or   retort-atand   always    at   hand,    and    to 

Slace  tlie  funnel  in  one  of  its  rings  during  the  operation ;  it 
I  then  prevented  from  chipping  the  neck  of  the  bottle  when 
filtering  ont  of  one  bottle  into  another,  as  ia  very  commonly 
done,  and  ia  also  leas  liable  to  ba  knocked  over  by  accident. 
The  retort-stand  consists  of  a  metal  tod  fixed  in  an  upright 
position  upon  a  firm  base,  and  having  rings  of  varions  sizea 
pmjeeting  from  it  able  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and 
clamped  into  position  by  means  of  a  screw.  They  can  ba  bought 
of  variona  abes,  and  with  as  many  rings  as  are  required.  Three 
rings  will  be  found  a  naaful  number  nnder  most  circumstances. 
The  method  ooramonly  adopted  is  to  plaoe  the  funnel  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  intended  to  reoaiva  the  filtrate.  Aa  the  liquid  filtera  in  it 
drives  the  air  ont,  and  in  doing  so  acme  portion  of  tha  fluid  geta 
Bplaabed  abont  at  the  funnel  point  and  is  drawn  up  by  the  out-going 
current,  running  down  the  aidea  of  the  bottle,  and  generally 
making  a  great  meas.  Sometimes  when  the  funnel-tnbe  is  abort  tha 
greater  part  of  the  filtrate  would  be  lost  in  this  way  if  no  meana  were 
provided  to  prevent  ft. 
If  the  funnel  fit  at  all  tightly,  eapecially  if  tha  mouth  of  the 


bottle  be  wet,  the  filtration  will  be  entirely  stopped,  no  liquid  what- 
ever paaaing  into  the  bottia  though  tha  funnel  may  be  quite  full. 
This  is  owing  to  there  being  no  agresa  for  the  air  wnioh  the  filtrate 


between  tne  funnel  and  the  neok  of  the  battle  will  be  all  that  ia 
required  to  make  all  work  smoothly.  If,  however,  the  liquid  is  being 
filtered  into  an  open  veaael — jar,  beaker,  &c. — the  aame  preoautiona 
are  not  required ;  all  that  it  is  neoeaaary  to  guard  againat  being  the 
splashing  of  the  filtrate  as  it  runs  into  the  receiving- vessel.  The 
aplaahea  will  be  prevented  if  the  end  of  the  funnel  reach  a  little  way 
inside,  and  ba  ao  directed  aa  just  to  touch  the  side ;  the  fluid  will 
then  flow  down  and  mix  with  the  rest  quietly  and  without  splash. 

Amons  the  different  forms  of  funnela  may  be  noticed  the  tid>e 
fvntuU,  bug  tnbea  opened  at  the  end  into  n  fimnel  shape,  for  convey- 


ing fluids  into  retorts,  and  for  a  Tdriely  of  other  pnrpooes  mora 
especially  required  in  laboratory  use ;  the  pierced  funnels,  which  are 
of  porcelain,  shaped  like  an  ordinary  funnel,  but  without  neck,  and 
riddled  ell  over  with  holes,  used  with  oloth  oooea,  for  rapid  filtration ; 
and  tha  French  fuiniels,  whicli  are  long  Etnd  narrow,  tlie  aide  forming 
an  angle  of  about  40°,  while  those  of  the  ordinary  EuKlish  funntts  are 
inclined  to  an  angle  of  about  00*.  In  nsing  these  French  onea  tha 
filtar-paper  requires  apecial  folding,  the  ordinary  double-folded  cone, 
which  makes  an  angle  of  00*,  not  being  suitable;  but  tha  plaited 
filter  before  deacribed  anawara  admirably,  and  is  one  of  the  moat 
efficient  means  possible  for  quick  and  efiective  filtration. 

For  very  amall  quantities  of  solution  filter-rings  of  porcelain,  with 
arms  to  reat  on  the  jar  or  testglaaa,  are  made.  They  are  naed 
without  funnels,  the  little  filter-paper  cone  being  inserted  in  the  ring, 
which  is  quite  enough  aupport  for  a  amall  oona  of  an  inch  or  two 
diameter.  The  operator  with  few  appliancea  can  readily  improviae  a 
substitute  by  threading  four  or  five  short  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe  on  to 
a  piece  of  wire  and  twisting  it  into  a  ring ;  it  will  answer  all  require- 
ents,  though  its  form  will  not  be  quite  circular.  • 

It  will  often  be  found  convenient,  where  large  qnantitiea  of  fiuid 
have  to  be  acted  upon,  to  have  aome  means  of  automatically  supplying 
the  filter  without  that  neousaity  for  constant  attention  wliich  the 
continual  filling  of  the  funnel  aa  it  empties  itself  requires.  The 
celebrated  chemist  Berzelina  auggeated  a  very  neat  way  of  doing  this 
many  years  ago.  First  filling  the  funnel  within  a  little  way  from 
the  top,  he  inverted  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  tha  fluid  to  be 
filtered  immediately  over  the  funnel  and  its  contents,  with  its  mouth 
dipping  just  below  the  surface.  So  long  as  tlia  liquid  in  tha  funnel 
waa  above  the  level  of  the  mouth  the  pressure  of  the  atmoaphere 
would  prevent  any  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  from  eaoaping.  The 
moment,  however,  through  tlia  gradual  diminution  of  its  bulk,  the 
surface  of  tha  fluid  fell  below  tha  botOe's  mouth  a  bubble  of  air  would 
enter,  followed  by  the  escape  of  some  of  the  contents.  This  wiuld 
again  raise  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  tha  funnel,  and  act  as  a  stopper 
to  the  bottle ;  and  ao  the  alternate  opening  and  closing  tha  mouth  of 
the  bottle  would  continue  till  aU  its  contanta  had  paased  into  the 
filter.  The  botUa  will  be  apt  to  move  aa  its  contents  bubble  out, 
and  eara  must  be  taken  to  fix  it  securely.  The  ratort-stand  comes 
in  conveniently  hare ;  a  loner  ring  holda  the  funnel,  while  one  of  the 
upper  ones  holds  the  bottia  mouth  downwards,  and  very  little 
ingenuity  will  be  needed  to  devise  a  method  of  fastening  the  bottia  to 
the  pillar  of  the  stand. 

InfilleringpreoipitatesfromphotographicwBBte.eveninmoderately- 
aized  aetablishments,  very  large  filters  are  required.  The  plan  I 
adopt  ia  to  get  a  pieoe  of  calico  sewn  into  the  shape  of  a  fnnnel  or 
cone,  with  an  angle  of  00*  (remembering  that  the  calico  wilt  require 
to  be  only  Italf  tha  size  of  a  paper  filter) ;  all  round  the  top  of  this 
is  roughly  atitched  a  piece  of  cane  or  a  green  twig,  bent  into  a 
circular  shape.  A  whole  sheet  of  filter  paper,  doubled  into  a  oone 
and  put  into  thia  calico  bag,  forma  a  complete  filter,  which  will  hold 
many  pounds  of  chloride  or  sulphide  of  silver.  It  ia  auspended 
over  the  aink  by  means  of  four  fiat  pieoea  of  wood  abont  an  inch 
wide,  which  are  nailed  together  into  a  aqunre  with  a  little  smaller 
aperture  than  the  diameter  of  the  cone  or  filter.  When  not  in  nae 
the  watked  filter  and  the  wood  aupport  may  hang  against  the  wall, 
occupying  acaroely  any  apsce. 

The  ose  of  paper  and  funnal  offers  to  photographers  many  advan- 
tagea,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  a 
new  filter  is  at  once  put  together — a  matterofgreat  importance  in  any 
chemical  operation,  aa  tlie  slightest  contaminalion  of  one  chemical 
with  another  is  quite  sufficient  to  render  nugatory  tha  moat  carefully- 
cooduoted  experiment.  Besides  woven  fabrics  of  woollen,  linen,  or 
cotton — each  possessing  advantages  of  its  own  for  certain  purposes — 
filters  can  be  made  of  cotton-wool,  asbaatoa,  or  tow,  and  also  of 
sand,  powdered  glaaa,  charcoal,  &o.  Cotton-wool  is  used  by  placing 
a  plug  of  it,  moistened  with  the  fluid  to  be  filtered,  in  the  neck  of 
the  funnel;  but  it  ia  very  liable  to  tighten  itself  and  atop  the  action 
of  the  filter.  I  very  much  prefer  well-carded  and  cleaned  tow;  it 
filters  qnite  as  wall  as  tha  wool,  and  ia  not  nearly  ao  liable  to  tighten, 
and,  furthiar,  it  ia  mnch  cheaper.  Neither  of  these,  however,  leave 
tha  filtnte  so  bright  as  paper  doea ;  but  for  such  purpoaes  aa  clearing 
aolutiona  of  hypo.,  Ac.,  they  are  all  that  is  required,  and  are  prao- 
ticallv  more  useful  than  paper. 

Asbeatoa,  aand  'which  ahould  be  well  washed  before  using),  paw- 
dared  glaaa,  to.,  ara  useful  for  corrosive  solutiona,  which  would  destroy 
paper  or  woven  fabrics.  Nitrate  of  silver  ia  often  recommended  to 
be  filtered  by  thia  plan,  but  it  poaaeases  no  advantage  over  psper,  and 
ia  bulky  and  tronblesome,  and  a  funnel  haa  to  be  aet  apart  entirely 
lor  one  chemical,  as  the  putting  together  of  the  filter  ocoupiea  soma 
little  time.    In  nsing  aand,  fto.,  a  layer  of  laige  piecei  of  gtaaa  or  of 
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jwblilei  is  pat  ftt  the  bottmii  of  the  fanne),  and  on  this  a  Uyer  of 

■mBllar  piooen,  r<llo»e<l  by  one  BtUl  fiuar,  aud  lutly  a  tliick  layer  of 
Banil  of  tliH  deairud  fiiienHHS. 

Wli«n  lilMriii|{  very  ToUtile  liqaHa  a  funnel  with  a  ftrnnnd  rim 
should  be  uaed.  Tliia  is  covered  with  a  plate  uf  class,  with  a  bidhII 
bole  perforated  in  it,  to  which  is  sltaohed  a  piece  oF  narrow  india- 
rubber  tubinf;,  the  otlier  end  of  which  ie  connected  with  a 
small  bote  in  the  cork  of  the  bottle,  through  ftnother  hole  In 
wliich  the  funnel  neclc  passes  tightly.  Bj  tliia  amDgement  no 
loss  bj  evaporation  can  take  place,  the  india-nibbBr  tulis  serving 
to  equalise  the  air  in  the  boltle  and  the  funnel  bj  oonveying  it  to 
Uie  funnel  to  siippi;  ttie  place  of  the  fluid  which  deecends.  Tliis 
metliod  may  be  applied  to  tlie  filtration  of  eollodion  if  required ;  but 
the  clearing  and  brigliteniiig  of  this  rather  visovus  solution  is  for 
better  brought  about  by  subsidence  and  deonntatinn. 

G.  Watmodqh  Wbbstss,  F.C.S. 


-THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LATENT  IMAGE. 
At  p>ge  137  iu  yonr  issue  of  the  11th  ult.  Mr.  Satton  oontribntes 
another  article  on  tliia  anlijeet,  in  wliioh  lie  orilicisKa  tlie  remarks  I 
publialied  a  week  previously.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  mistaken 
tlie  intention  of  tlioee  remarks,  inasmuch  as  he  aasnmea  that  I  hold 
the  snii-brumide  theory  to  agree  with  all  tlie  facia  observed  in  the 
produotiou  of  a  developed  image.  It  was  certainly  not  my  intentiou, 
in  penning  the  article,  to  convey  snch  an  impression,  as  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Sutton  in  believing  that  that  theory  fails  to  satisfy  us  on 
many  points— in  fact,  breaks  down.  Wliat  I  actually  SDRgested  was 
timt  Mr.  Sutton's  oxybromide  theory,  though  apparently  agreeing 
with  und  accounting  for  most  of  the  known  facta  in  ooiineotion  with 
the  subject,  failed  from  its  very  improbubilit;  10  commeud  itself  aa 
any  advance  upon  previous  research.  I  must  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Sutton  haa  handled  the  subject  with  Ilie 
ability  thet  mlglit  have  been  t-xpeoied  from  tlie  time  and  attention  he 
has  devoted  to  it,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  could  I  agree  with  him 
thrnnghouL 

Mr.  Sutton  bases  hia  theory  upon  the  formation  of  a  bypothatioal 
Bnbstauoe  with  the  formula — 

Ag  Br  Ag.  0, 
that  is  one  equivalent  of  bromide  of  silver  in  combination  with  one 
equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver.     If  we  condense  this  formula  slightly 
wa  have^ 

Ag.  Br  0, 
or  one  eqnivalent  of  aub-bromide  of  silver  in  combination  with  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen.  To  form  such  a  compound  in  the  aenaitive 
film  the  bromide  of  silver  must  give  up  a  portion  of  its  bromine,  and 
ahenrb,  in  ita  place,  an  pqiiivaleiit  of  oxyK«n — munt,  in  fact,  part 
with  a  iithttanct  for  vikick  il  kat  a  tvri/  ilrong  affinity,  and  ahtorb, 
iiuttad.aiabttaneemtKichkhituonlymadetocotiibiiiticithdiffieuUji, 
and  tliia  liy  Iba  more  runt  of  a  f«w  aecunds'  ezpiieure  to  h)(lit.  in 
oootradicliun  to  this  I  have  read  somewhere  tiiat  oxide  of  silver 
ia  reduced  to  the  metallio  BUte  by  the  continued  action  of 
light. 

Mr.  Sutton  takes  me  to  task  for  suggesting  that,  nndar  oartain 
eiroumntaooes,  deTelopment  would  take  place  instantaneously.  In 
employing  the  expression  "  instantaneous  "  In  connection  with  tlie 
exposure  of  plates  it  ia  nsnally  understood  to  imply  an  extremely 
brief  period  of  time — a  fraction  of  a  second.  In  its  literal  sense 
inatantaneity  is  as  difficult  of  compri'henBlott  as  the  autitlietioal 
term  "  eternity,"  and  in  speaking  ol  an  exposure  which  shall  com- 
mence and  terminate  at  tlie  same  moment  of  time  is  an  obvious 
impOHSlbility.  In  connncUon  with  the  eontmencnnfflt  of  any  actioo — 
devehipment,  for  instance — it  is,  however,  qiiile  intelligible,  snoli 
action  commeneing  at  a  certain  moment  and  not  extending  over  any 
period  of  time,  oeaaing  to  be  instantaneous  as  it  ceases  to  eommtnes, 
Mr.  Sntton  will  scarcely  demur  to  the  pombility  of  development 
oommeitcing  the  instant  the  developing  solution  comes  in  contact  with 
the  film.  Aa  regards  the  reduction  of  ita  entire  thickness,  I  must 
refer  Mr.  Sutton  to  my  article,  where  he  will  find  that  I  say 
"  development  would  ba  almoit  instan  tan  eons." 

In  reply  to  (he  queelion  as  to  why  ninety  atoms  nnaoted  on  by 
light  are  rednoed  beoanse  ten  atoms  that  tcert  acted  on  have  been 
reduced.  I  would  say  that  I  hold  to  the  theory  that  development  ia  to 
a  greet  exti^nt  merely  a  continuation  of  ths  action  of  light,  with  the 
diOMrence  that  development  ie  capsble  of  carrying  the  effect  mnch 
further.  My  idea  is  tbat,  aecordint{  to  the  actinic  eETect  produced  by 
litflit.  BO  in  proportion  will  the  action  of  the  duvEloper  extend  isyond 
the  liRht's  action.  Mr.  Sutton  appears  to  assume  that  I  only  recog- 
-""  """  extended  action  in  a  downward  direction  or  through  the 


nise  t, 


thiclcnesa  of  the  film ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  talia  plaAtt  h 
every  direction,  and  to  oonstitute  one  of  the  speoiea  of  "bturriug* 

I  need  offer  no  further  explanation  on  the  two  principal  poinll 
npon  which  Mr.  Sutton  lays  streaa  iu  his  Btricturea  upon  my  article; 
but  I  would  take  exoiiption  to  the  supposition  tliat  the  aetioD  of 
light,  "by  reducing  the  silver  bromide  to  the  state  of  oxybromide, 
sets  free  hydrubromio  acid,"  Ac.  Mr.  Sutton  has  shown  bow  this 
effect  may  be  produoed  in  the  oaae  of  silver  bromide  in  tlie  praaenea 
of  moieture ;  but  I  fail  to  see  any  probable  source  of  hydmgen  in  a 
dry-plate  film.  Even  eupposing  thu  oxybromide  theory  to  be  corrset, 
I  oaiinot  imagine  tliat  tlie  disengaged  bromine  is  converted  into 
Iiydrobromic  acid ;  but,  undoubtedly,  it  graduiilly  re-enters  into  oom- 
biiiation  Willi  tlie  anbatance  forming  tlia  latent  image,  whether  it 
connist  of  oxybromide,  sub-bromide,  or  anything  else. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Mr.  Sutton'a  letter,  at  page 
iTT,  and  beg  to  assure  him  that  I  not  only  read  his  articlea  moat 
carefully,  but  liad  tliem  before  me  when  I  wrote  npon  this  auhjeet 
previously.  To  prove  to  him  tliat  I  kava  breatod  him  consq^ntiously 
in  tlie  matter  of  thoroughly  reading  thera  with  the  obji^ct  of  getting  . 
at  liis  meaning,  I  would  ask  him  In  turn  to  pane  S88.  He  tliere 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  formation  of  oxybiomida 
of  silver: — 

"3AgBr  +  H,  0  =>  AgBr,  Ag,  0  +  2HBr. 
Three  atoms  of  bromide  of  silver,  plat  one  atom  of  water,  e^oal  on* 
atom  of  oxybromide  of  silver,  pltu  two  atoms  of  hydrobromic  aatd." 

Will  Mr.  Sutton  kindly  further  explain  this  in  oonneotinn  with 
tlie  pitragraph  devotiid  tu  my  apeoial  benefit  in  his  last  week's  letter? 
In  tliat  lettnr  he  distiiiotly  says  that  the  oxybDimide  ia  only  formed 
in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  and  not  in  the  presenoe  of  water. 
In  the  pxplanation  quoted  above  he  Bays  not  a  word  of  organit 
matter,  but  ialrodueee  an  atom  of  water  to  lupplg  the  neeeteaiy 
oxygen.  Surely  when  Mr.  Sutton  himself  allows  fur  a  oertaia 
amount  of  moisture  in  a  dry-plate  film  in  order  to  aconnnt  for  ths 
formation  of  a  bypothetioal  substance,  he  will  oonoede  tliat  I  was 
not  without  warrant  in  supposing,  aa  I  innocently  did,  that  it  might 
ba  produoed  by  the  action  of  light  on  pure  bromide  of  silver  in  dts 
presenoe  of  water.  If  Mr.  Suit»n  should  adhere  to  the  formula 
quoted,  and  argue  that  tlie  oxybromide  is  formed  in  tlie  film  hj 
oetalytio  action  on  the  part  of  the  organic  matter,  it  seenu  to  mo 
onlv  one  more  objection  to  bis  theory. 

.  The  suhjeot  of  the  Intent  image  haa  been  a  fiivonrita  hobby  of 
mine  for  some  years,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  meet  with  any  new 
ideas  in  oonneolion  with  iL  TJiough  nnoble  to  SLgree  with  Mr. 
Sutton  en  all  points,  I  must  express  Uia  plnaenre  I  have  experianoed 
in  this  disousaion,  and  hope  that  it  may  not  prove  barren  of  raenlta. 
In  audi  a  discussion  the  mere  fact  of  bringing  the  ideas  into  actii» 
may  indiioe  a  new  line  of  thought  leading  on  to  the  elooidatinn  of  the 
subject  under  oonaideration.  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  eo  in  ihii 
oaee.  ^ W.  B.  Bolxoh. 

FOEEIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
U.  CoBHc's  Unnon  o*  Cokbkctiho  AmtoRoificiL  OsnOT-GussEs 

roB  PnoTooHjiPHT.  —  Siohob  BoBLiHSTTo'a  Pnocus  or  I^iirnKo 

IK  Fattt  Ihk. — Nkw  P&oToaupuio  JodbHai,.— Moonuoht  Fbo- 

TooBAPHs. — ALBDUKNisBn  Pafeb. 
Two  very  interesting  and  important  eommnnioationa  have  been 
made  by  M.  A.  Oomu  to  the  French  Committee  of  tlie  Transit  ti 
Venns  (in  December  nexO>  respecting  a  m>-tfand  by  whioh  oommon 
achroraatie  astronomical  object-glnssss  may  be  corrected  for  ths 
chemical  rays,  and  also  a  method  by  which  the  dagnarreotypa  ptn- 
oeaa  may  be  employed  in  taking  photographs  of  the  transit. 

In  the  object-glass  of  a  common  astronomical  teleeoope  the  oor- 
reotion  for  colour  relates  (o  vision  only,  and  haa  no  reference  to  the 
violet  or  ohemieal  rays  which  act  upon  the  salts  of  silver  in  a  sensi- 
tive photographic  plate.  In  other  words,  (he  yellow  and  bine  ray* 
are  combined  instead  of  the  yellow  and  violet;  and  the  conseqnenes 
is  that,  owing  to  the  irrationality  of  diaperaion,  the  fooua  of  the 
violet  raya  is  tlirown  fartliar  from  the  lens  than  the  oombined  foons 
of  the  yellow  and  blue  raya.  A  photograph  taken  upon  a  plala 
which  is  placed  in  the  visual  foena  of  suoh  a  lens  will,  therefare, 
be  indistinct,  and  it  becomes  neoessary  to  remedy  this  defeet 
before  the  lens  can  be  nsed  for  photographio  purposes.  MM. 
Fizeaii  and  Foueanlt  reoommended,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  tba 
case  of  ohjeot-glassee  having  a  dismeter  of  leas  than  one-twelftk 
or  one-fifteenth  of  tiieir  fuoid  length,  to  find  the  ohemioal  foeol 
of  the  lens  by  experiment.  This  method,  ii.  Comn  talis  n^ 
has  bees  found  by  himself  to  answer  iu  the  oue  of  ths  lugl  •qa>- 
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toriAl  in  tha  obMrvktory  kt  Oadiz,  Ifttelj  oorutrneted  by  MU.  I 
Brunner.  Tlie  oliJHot-RlHM  of  tliis  inatniiDflnt  is  about  MVM)te»a  i 
feet  focal  leiif(ili  mid  una  foot  djameler ;  ■.nd  Mr.  Rutlierfnrd  has 
ooDKratulatud  MM.  Briiniier  on  the  suoceis  of  thair  photugrapha  of 
the  moon  taken  wilh  it.  NeTHrtUplKsa,  when  phutogrephs  t&ken  ia 
tiie  above  way  are  coDaidKrably  eDlurged,  defKCts  becoms  appurent 
whiob  are  not  found  in  the  BnlHDi<ed  optical  iraageH,  owinu  to  Uie 
want  of  fatsal  ooiucidenoe  of  the  diSurenily  refrangible  violet  and 
nllra-violet  raya.  Mr.  Rutherfurd  Iiaa  attempted  to  Burinount  tbia 
difficulty  in  two  vaya — firet,  by  altering  the  curves  of  tlie  obji^ct- 
glaaa;  seoondly,  by  adding  a^third  lena  to  it.  The  oerioua  objee- 
UoDs  to  both  methoda  are  Biifficiemly  obviona.  Tlia  method  aug- 
geatad,  And  proved  to  ansiVHr,  by  M.  Comu,  oonaiHtB  aimply  in 
separating  the  flint  and  orown  knaea  of  tlie  ohject-Rlan  by  a 
flmall  frutional  pnrt  of  ita  fo«a!  length.  Til.,  abont  one. half  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  find  by  trinl  the  cliemioal  focus  of  the  objeot- 
glasa,  which  will  be  about  oiie-fiflieib  of  ita  optical  focua  beliind 
that,  and  tlien  nrparate  the  lenses  by  tlmt  distanoa  ftpart.  This 
operation  will  aliorEen  the  (ucus  of  llie  object-glass  by  about  one- 
twentieth,  after  wliioh  ita  aperture  must  be  reduced  by  means  of 
a  displiragm,  so  as  to  retain  the  same  angular  aperture.  An  object' 
glass  of  four  inches  diameter  and  forty-four  inolies  foo&l  length  thus 
treated  Rave  an  excellent  result. 

A  practical  objeotioD  to  tha  plan  aeemi  to  he  that  taleacopio  otiject- 
glassea  are  frequently  mads  with  component  flint  and  crown  lenses, 
which  are  cementsd  together  with  Canada  balsam,  in  order  to 
diminish  interoHl  reflexions — a  method  which  was  first  introduced 
bj  the  lita  Mr.  Andrew  Ross.  Compounds  tliua  cemented  oould  Dot, 
of  course,  be  uaed  in  the  manner  proposed.  The  lateral  aberrations 
prodaoed  by  the  separation  of  the  glHsaes  do  not  seem  to  be  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  tlie  third  lens  introduced  by  Mr.  Rutlierfnrd. 
Our  author  states  that  an  object-glass  of  four  inches  diameter 
treated  in  the  manner  deacribed,  and  yielding  an  image  of  the  euD 
abont  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  ia  suffioieatlv  large  for  the  obserration 
of  llie  transit,  beoaose  when  the  image  is  taken  upon  a  daguerreotype 
plate  it  will  bear  perfectly  ail  the  necesBary  sDiargement  or  sorntiny 
nnder  magniflcaUon.  The  taleaeope  mast  be  provided  with  a 
finder,  and  the  sliutter  of  the  dark  slide  muat  be  contrived  so  as  to 
expose  the  plata  instaDtaneously  aa  soon  as  the  image  of  the  sun  ia 
brought  upon  the  crosa  wires.  The  daguerreotype  prooesa  is  pre- 
ferrxd  to  tliat  with  collodion.  The  plate  may  bo  simply  iodised— 
no  bromine  being  necessary,  since  its  sensitiveness  is  quite  euf&oient 
without.  It  should  be  developed  in  a  mercury  box  at  a  temperature 
of  113°  F.  It  must  be  fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  but  need 
sot  be  tonad  with  tel  Sor. 

The  optical  appliances  are  thus  rednend  to  the  extreme  of  sim- 
plicity, whilst  the  photographio  prooeas  is  also  the  most  simple  known, 
and  tliat  which  yields  Uie  finest  leaalta  in  point  of  sliarpness  of  defini- 
tiou.  Several  images  of  the  sun,  taken  iu  the  above  manner  by 
M.  Cornn,  npon  daguerreotype  plates  were  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Committee,  for  their  careful  examination  and  oriticism.  Should, 
however,  larger  imagea  of  the  sun  be  desired,  M.  Cornu  is  of  opinion 
that  object-glasaes  of  five  inches  diameter  and  eighty-eight  inches 
focal  length — giving  a  solar  image  nearly  ao  inch  in  diameter — 
would  answer  tha  purpose  satisfactorO^. 

Every  true  lover  of  science  must  rejoioa  to  know  that  the  French 
expedition  \o  observe  the  transit  has  gone  ont  provided  with 
dagnerrao^pe  plates,  ao  as  not  to  trust  to  the  oollodion  prooeiR  only. 
These  plates  may  be  exoiled  hours  in  advance,  and  may  be  developed 
houra  after  the  expoenre,  so  that  in  this  respect  they  have  all  the 
practical  convenience  of  dry  plates.  There  is  no  shrinking  of  the 
film,  as  in  the  collodion  process;  and  the  image — instead  of  being 
contained  in  a  thick  mass  of  glutinous  matter,  subject  to  a  variety 
of  speoial  imperfections,  and  developed  by  a  liquid  which  mixes 
more  or  leas  imperfectly  wilh  that  upon  the  film — lies  npon  the 
polished  surface  of  a  silver  plate,  rendered  sensitive  by  the  impal- 
pable fame*  of  iodine,  and  is  developed  by  tha  impalpable  fames  of 
meronrj,  given  off  at  a  temperature  but  little  higher  than  that  of 
the  snrronoding  ejr.  For  a  purely  fet«n(tjSc  purpose  there  can 
hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  prooeas  of  Dagnerra 
over  all  tiie  other  known  methods,  and  it  is  surprising  that  scientifio 
men  in  ganaral  ignore  it  so  maob  aa  they  commonly  aaem 
tado. 

Signor  L.  Borthietto  baa  lately  published,  in  tha  Bijiuta  Foto- 
grafiea,  the  following  method  of  obtaining  photographio  prints  in 
fatty  ink :— Coat  a  well-cleaned  glass  plate  with  ox-gall,  which  may 
be  preserved  for  a  long  time  by  the  addition  of  creosote.  TVitli  a  bit 
of  flannel  rub  lightly  the  anrfaos  of  the  glass,  so  aa  to  spread  the- 
substance  equally  npon  it.   Diy  the  gUss  plate  at  a  gentle  heat,  and. 


whilst  it  ia  still  warm,  pat  it  npon  a  lerel  npport,  and  pom  orer  it 
the  following  solution : — 

OHlatina S  grammes. 

Water 60 

Rock  alum    1  gramme. 

This  shiiuld  lie  well  filtered  through  a  flannel,  and  used  whilst  atiU 
warm.  Should  any  difficulty  occur  in  spreading  the  solution  a  strip 
of  oardboard  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Next,  take  a  sheet  of  rather  thick  white  paper;  soak  it  thoroughly 

a  dish  of  water,  and  wipe  off  the  surface  moisture  with  blotting- 
paper.  Then  apply  this  to  the  gelatinised  surface  of  the  plate, 
taking  care  U>  avoid  air-bubbles,  and  also  that  the  gelatine  does  not 
get  upon  the  back  of  tlie  paper.  Let  tha  whole  remsiu  until  tiia 
next  day,  when,  if  the  weatiier  be  not  too  moist,  tiie  sheet  of  paper 
coated  with  the  gelatine  will  delach  itself  sponlaneoualy  from  the 
glass;  or,  it  not,  it  may  he  detached  easily  by  passing  a  penknifa 
round  the  edges.  Tlie  surface  of  the  sheet  is  brilliant,  and  it  may 
be  preserved  indefinitely. 

Wlien  tlie  sheet,  thus  gelatinised,  is  to  be  employed  for  printing 
purposes  it  must  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichromala  of  potash 
at  three  per  cent,  (about  fourteen  grains  to  the  ounce),  tlien  hung 
up  to  dry,  and  exposed  tinder  a  negative.  As  soon  aa  the  image 
appeara  in  all  ita  details  the  sheet  of  paper  must  be  immeraad  io  the 
following  solution : — 

Silver  nitrate 1  gnunnM. 

Alcohol  SO  grammai. 

Water 60         „ 

The  surface  then  becomes  of  a  briok-red  colour,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  chromale  of  silver.  After  waaliing  it  with  pure  water  a 
solntinn  of  ammonia,  diluted  with  three  tunea  its  bulk  of  water, 
must  be  poured  over  the  surface.  The  red  tint  will  now  disappear, 
beOHUse  ohromate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  tiiere  will 
remain  a  pale  green  image  composed  of  oxide  of  chromiam.  After 
another  washing  the  sheet  of  paper  mtist  be  placed,  image  upwards, 
npon  a  dean  board  of  hard  wood,  and  be  pinned  down  securely  wilh 
drawing  pins.  The  surface  moistnre  is  then  to  be  removed  by  a 
clean  and  dry  sponge,  after  which  the  image  must  be  rolled  with  a 
lithographic  roller  charged  wilh  fatty  ink. 

The  advantage  of  the  above  method  is  said  to  be  that  the  greasy 
ink  attaches  itaelf  at  onoa  to  the  proof,  even  when  it  has  been  over- 
exposed, and  one  never  gets  rsvsraed  images,  as  happens  in  tha 
other  methods  when  the  nndecomposed  salt  of  chromium  is  not 
eliminated.  The  gelatine,  by  the  addition  of  alum  in  the  first  aolu- 
tioD  and  its  immersion  in  the  bichromate  bath,  beoomea  completely 
inaoluble,  and  ils  tonghnass  is  still  further  ineceaaed  by  tha  ailver 
solution. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  AttotAa&m  Edge  d« 
Photograpku  tha  first  two  numbers  of  the  BulUtia  of  that  Society. 
Bach  number  contains  an  illustration  printed  in  printing-ink  by  the 
oollotypio  prooeas,  or.  as  it  is  called  at. the  foot  of  the  proofs, 
'*  heUotypis.'  This  new  joumal  is  pubhshed  moathly,  the  annual 
subscription  being  twelve  Jranoa  without  the  illnstrations,  and  twenty- 
five  franca  with  them.  Office,  No.  41,  Rue  du  Namur,  Bmaaals. 
Respecting  tha  contents  of  the  two  nnmbers  just  reoeived  ne  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  our  next. 

A  deal  has  been  said  lately — not  in  photographio  cfrclas  exactly, 
but  outside  them — about  moonlight  pholographa,  and  we  were  some- 
hat  sarpriHed  the  other  evening  to  find  that  persons  of  cultura 


tlie  light  of  the  moon.  A  littie  thought,  one  would  imagine,  might 
suffice  to  satisfy  these  persons  that  sacti  a  belief  was  mere  "  moon- 
shine." However,  for  the  enlightenment  of  oar  readers  we  may 
mention  that,  years  ago,  Herr  Krone  reckoned  that  the  light 
of  a  winter's  day  or  of  a  magnesium  light  was  as  6,000  to  1, 
so  far  as  actinism  was  concerned,  compared  with  that  of  the  moon. 
In  such  a  case,  althoagh  a  photograph  of  the  moon  may  b«  easily 
enough  otitMned,  photogr^hs  by  it  might  as  wall  be  hoped  for  aa 
by  the  light  of  a  taliow  candle. 

Herr  Oustav  Re,  writing  to  tha  PhotographUoht  Anliiv  from 
Jeleta,  in  Russia,  says  that  he  has  found  it  a  very  good  plan  to  add 
a  littie  chloral  hydrate  (abont  two  drachms  to  the  white  ot  a  hundred 
eggs)  to  his  albumen.  It  causes  the  albumen  to  keep  better  than 
oidioary  salts,  and  the  paper  albumenised  with  albumen  so  mixed 
keeps  much  belter  after  silveriDg  tiian  the  usual  klnda.  On 
neutral  or  acid  silver  baths  the  chloral  hydrate  is  Innocuons — has, 
at  least,  no  peroeptible  eSact  He  orges  that  those  who  manufaotnra 
albumenised  paper  would  do  n-ell  to  adopt  this  method  in  canylng 
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on  th^  work.  It  wonld  free  them  from  the  health- enduigeriDg 
■raellfl  whioh  prevail  about  albameuiBiiig  eHtabliahmentB,  as  well  as 
aeoure  to  the  photographer  a  paper  that  wonld  keep  better  than  those 
ha  oan  obtain  now.  And  he  ma;  be  ri(;ht ;  but  we  moat  remember 
that  what  he  expressively  oalla  "itinkemkr"  albumen  ahaet  is  a 
■ort  of  manufaature  almost  peouliar  to  the  oontinent.  English 
makera  nsoallj  work  witli  less  rotten  albonieD,  and  probably  attain 
the  nama  end  whioh  Herr  Be  desires  to  reaoh  by  t  simpler  way. 


THE  SIXTH  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONVENTION. 

CHICAGO     UEETINO. 
Or  the  Wednesday  meeting  we  are  fnmiBhed  with  very  meagre  detaili. 
It  appean  that  much  time  waa  occupied  in  removing  the  pictorea  from 
the  building  in  whieh  the  exhibition  took  place,  and  which  waa  thought 
to  be  jeopardised  by  the  fire  raging  in  the  ci^,  and,  after  the  danger 


in  aubiequently  re-hangips 
in  cne  evening  the  Eipoaition  Bull 
ooneiderable  nnmber  of_whom  were  ladies,  all  seeming  to  enjoy  the 


Building  was  well  filled  with  viaitora. 


eEhibition  venr  much.  The  California  landecape  viewi  by  Bradley  and 
Rnlofson,  of  San  Francisco,  the  imperial  louvenir  and  life-Bize  portraits 
by  C.  D.  Moaher,  the  direct  life-size  lihenesa  by  Barhydt,  of  Socheater, 
and  the  pictures  from  the  gallery  of  Bogardoa,  of  New  York,  attracted 
much  attention. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  polls  were  opened,  and  the  Association  proceeded 
to  the  eleotion  of  offlcen  for  the  enaning  year. 

On  the  following  day  the  result  of  the  election  waa  reported,  and  the 
President  elect,  Mr,  W.  H.  Kolofaon,  of  Son  Francisco,  was  than 
oondncted  to  the  chair,  on  UBnming  which  be  made  a  pleasing  address, 
returning  thauki  for  the  honour  conferred,  and  pledging  hia  beat  laboun 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Aaaociation. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Loomia,  of  Boston ; — 

RsKlved,  thut  the  heartfelt  thuikB  of  the  National  Photographic  Aaaocia- 
linu  ars  hsreby  preaantsd  to  onr  reliring  Preaident,  Hr.  A.  Bwardna,  of  Sew 
York,  Ibr  the  vary  able,  afflci«nt.  and  impartial  manner  in  wbich  he  has  dfa. 
oharfpid  the  important  and  oftentlmea  diffloalt  dallea  of  Chs  position  for  ths  pnat 
■ix  fsara,  and  thai,  vhile  ve  regret  hia  determination  to  decliua  a  farther 
teatimonial  of  the  honour,  vo  aympatbise  with  hia  wish  to  be  relieved  from  it* 
continnad  tabour*  and  reaponeibllitiea. 

The  reaolntion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Q.  M.  Carlisle,  of  Providence, 
S.I.,  and  waa  unanimously  adopted. 

The  body  then  devoted  half-an-hour  to  the  oonaideration  of  the  best 

J  Ian  of  diaoharging  its  debt,  whicb,  it  was  stated,  amounted  to  nearly 
3,600.  There  waa  a  lively  and  practical  sessioo,  about  (1,000  being 
aaanred  in  gifta  of  mooey  and  preeeuts  of  artistic  value. 

The  ex-President  (Hr.  Bogardas)  was  then  called  to  the  pisiform  to 
respond  to  the  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Association.  He  replied  in  a  short  and  appropriate  speech, 
and  asked  permission  to  give  the  Society  a  motto  for  its  gnidsnce  during 
the  coming  year.  Last  year  he  had  given  as  the  motto — "  Try  to 
Eioel — not  Uoderaell."  This  year  the  motto  most  needed  was — 
"  IJpfaold  your  Officers." 

Mtdalt. — Mr.  John  R.  Clemona,  from  the  Committee  on  Medals, 
submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  approved,  and  ordered 
to  be  placed    -  *•■-'"- 


We,  your  Cammlttee  apoointed  at  the  last  annoal  meeting  to  award  the 

Mmea-fioovIII  medals  for  the  cnateat  Improvement  In  photwraphy  durinff  the 

year  past,  bog  to  make  ths  futloiring  report : — After  a  carefDl  examination  of 


ths  artlolas  presented  for  competition,  at  a  flnt  and  a^inumed  meeting,  award 
the  gold  medal  to  W.  O.  Entrekin  for  hi*  jAotoiR'aphio  bomlsher,  end  the 
silver  medal  to  B.  T.  Honlton  tor  his  rapid  paoto-washet. 

The  Committee  also  submitted  a  supplemental  report  reoommending 
the  desinbilily  of  restricting  the  competition  for  all  medals  to  non- 
patented  articles,  and  to  award  them  only  to  sach  meduuiioal  devices 
and  formulie  aa  may  be  offered  free  by  the  diaooverer  for  tiie  nae  <^  the 
fraternity. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  instmcted  to 
•at  accordingly. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  was  spent  in  listening  to 
speeches  from  other  newly-elected  officers,  and  in  the  oolleetion  of 
subscriptions  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  the  Associatiou. 

At  the  afternoon  session  little  of  public  interest  ie  reported  to  hare 
been  done,  there  being  much  disonssion  on  the  subject  tn  local  patents; 
after  which 

Mr.  Bogardns  was  called  to  the  stand  and  made  the  recipient  of  a 
handsome  present — a  silver  piteher  and  two  ^blets.  The  presentation 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  Fitsgibbon,  and  bneSy  and  happily  responded 
to  by  the  recipient. 

In  the  evenmg  there  was  a  large  gathering  at  the  Exposition  Hall  of 
the  art  lovers  of  the  city,  and  many  of  the  works  of  the  photographers 
were  sold  by  aootion,  the  proooede  to  be  applied  to  the  diecharge  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Assooiatton.  Mr.  Rnlofson,  of  San  Francisco, 
oSaiated  as  auctioneer,  and  condnoted  the  sale  with  great  epirit  aoo 


I    LeaKDSL 
id  health. 


Knowing  that  their  choeen  profession  waa  detrimental  U 
and  that  many  of  their  nnmber  were  not  luccessfnl  enough  to  leave  their 
families  above  want,  they  proposed  this  method  to  assist  each  other, 
and  aid  those  who  were  unable  to  nbtain  other  life  insnnuice  becaone  of 
ill  health.     The  obligation  under  which  each  of  the  members  wonld  be 

We.  the  aubacribers,  mntuall)'  anee  thet  in  every  case  of  the  demiae  of  eay 
of  the  tubscribera  the  survivors  ■nould  each  pay  one  dallar  to  the  legal  nfm- 
sentatlvM  of  the  demiaed. 

The  second  report  waa  upon  a  constitution  for  a  fire  insnrance  com- 
pany, to  be  called  tfae  "  National  Photographers'  Fire  Lasaraiioe  Corn- 
pan  v.  "    In  this  only  the  property  of  photographeis  wonld  be  inaured. 

Vpoa  the  motion  to  adopt  theee  reports, 

Mr.  LooMi?  said  the  object  of  the  Asaodation  waa  to  criticiaa  the 
work  and  help  the  membere.  If  they  should  proceed  to  form  insaraDce 
companiea,  aa  had  been  proposed,  they  would  find  themselvee  drifting 
sway  from  the  troe  object  of  their  union.  They  were  even  now  weak. 
They  should  wait  till  they  were  off  their  kneea  before  they  bonitd  tikem- 
selves  to  carry  on  such  an  nndertaking.  He  favonred  life  iiunmnce 
companies,  but  did  not  wish  to  see  their  AssociBtion  a  proaeontor  or 
defendant  in  the  courte. 

Mr,  Webotkr  thought  the  motion  premature,  and  moved  that  the 
papers  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  upon  at  the  next  auina 
convention,  whioh  motion  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  the  Constitution  reported,  through  its  oIininDaii, 
that  the  work  was  so  important,  the  Society  having  outgrown  the  old 
one,  that  more  time  waa  needed,  and  asked  until  the  Grst  eeation  of  tiie 
next  annual  meeting.      This  reqnest  the  members  granted. 

Communications  were  then  received  from  persons  wishing  aitnatieiia, 
and  a  purxe  of  (15  was  raised  for  one  of  the  lady  membeis  who  luwl  been 
robbed,  and  had  not  sufBcieot  money  left  to  get  home  with. 

Much  amusement  waa  then  excited  by  a  larne  model  of  a  bath-dippca', 
presented  by  Mr,  Knight,  made  large,  according  to  the  President,  fur 
"gentlemen  of  hard-hearing  who  could  not  see  well."  The  advantaga 
of  this  dipper  were  that  it  did  not  distnrb  the  collodion  in  the  bath,  sod, 
being  made  of  a  single  piece  of  seasoned  hickory,  was  cheap,  durable, 
and  easily  obtained  and  handled. 

Mr.  Wilson  made  a  statement  of  the  Gnancial  condition  of  the  Society, 
which  showed  it  to  be  in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition  than  npon 
entering  the  city.  The  Association  met  in  Cnicago  with  a  debt  of  nearly 
(3,500.  It  has  received  from  dues,  (833;  snbscnptions,  S690i  Benecke 
pictaies,  (IS3  ;  the  aoction,  the  day  but  one  before,  (450.01  ;  other 
sources,  (500,  There  bad  been  preeeated  to  the  Society  two  besntifnl 
cameraa.  One  was  presented  by  MesBni.  B.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  and  Co., 
of  New  York.  The  case  was  a  hoe  chestnut  and  mahogany  one,  with 
nickel  plating.  This  was  sold  at  auction  for  (135.  The  eeoond— a 
mammoth  oamera  and  lens,  presented  by  the  American  Optical  Company 
of  New  York,  and  Benjamin  Fi^nch  and  Co.,  of  Boston — waa  rafSed  off 
at  (3  a  ticket,  211  tickete  being  sold.  The  prooeeda  of  both  of  thesa 
cameras  were  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  by  this  and  j 
the  fnoda  above-mentioned  the  debt  of  the  Assooiation  was  entirely  { 
wiped  out 

Mr.  Bell  then  spoke  very  warmly  of  the  nleasina  time  they  had  had 
in  the  city,  and  expressed  very  hearty  thanks  to  Chic^oaaa  for  Uwir 
kind  treatmeot  to  all  the  members,  and  he  assured  the  Associatioo  of 
an  affectionate  welcome  in  Boston  next  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Orgaoiaation  was  authorised  to  fill  any  vaenncy 
that  may  ouunr  in  the  official  ranks  during  the  ensnins  year. 

The  Committee  on  Frames  awarded  ths  gold  medalfor  frame*  to  W. 
OUlis,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 

Mr.  RDLorsoH,  in  his  farewell  remerks,  expressed  joy  that  the  deU 
was  paid,  and  hoped  that  next  year  the  Convention  would  not  hare  to 
consider  money  matters  as  they  had  at  this  seesion,  but  might  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  legitimate  work  of  the  union — to  practical 
photography.  He  said  he  had  not  expected  to  attend  the  meeting  this 
year,  and,  if  he  had  known  what  duties  were  to  be  required  of  him,  he 
wonld  have  come  better  prepared  to  perform  them. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  both  the  Secretary  and  the  Presidcat 
for  their  eCForts  on  behalf  of  the  Axsouiation, 

The  afternoon  seesion  was  very  thinly  attended,  and  tfae  time  was  all 
taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  trius  of  the  art  and  how  to  get  over 

The  first  difBcnlty  for  which  a  remedy  was  asked  waa — How  to  make 
a  bath  work  ragnlar;  or,  as  Mr.  Collin  put  it— "Why  does  a  bath  of 
collodion  work  differently  on  the  same  &y,  and  nnder  apparently  the 

me  conditions,  except  time  of  day  !  " 

Many  anawera  wero  ready,  acme  thinking  it  was  owing  to  the  vaiying 
temperature.  In  the  cool  air  of  the  momiiu;  it  would  settle  thin  rnui 
fiat,  but  in  midday  heat  the  negative  would  be  thick  and  filmy.  Some 
"  :d  the  light  and  some  the  chemicals.  The  remarks  of  Mr,  Hall 
id  to  meet  the  approbation  of  all  when  he  said  that  observatiai 
alone  oonld  tell  whether  it  waa  in  the  chemisala,  in  the  light,  or  in  the 
operator  himself ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  its  variation  depmded  mofe 
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npoD  the  Tkriatioii  in  the  uunipoUtion  of  the  ohemioU  thui  in  th« 
ehemicala  themselveB. 

The  next  diffiutjty  vaa  in  the  proceas  of  silvering.  One  gentlemtui 
Bud  that  bis  bntb  Dsed  to  act  u  if  he  ailvBred  too  short  a  time,  or  with 
» loliitjoa  too  weak. 

Mr.  C.  A.  WiLSOH  had  had  the  same  trouble,  and  foond  that  it  was 
becaose  the  paper  had  been  kept  too  dry,  and  that  if  it  woa  kept  in  a 
damp  place  from  tweaty-foar  to  forty-eight  hoara  before  miug  this 
fanlt  wonid  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Hbrn,  of  Philadelphia,  said—To  me  the  Hovey  paper  which  had 
been  kept  damp  fortr-eignt  honn  before  using,  pat  one  oomer  of  the 

Saper  in  the  bath  fint,  and  draw  it  diagoo^y  tbrongb  after  it  bad 
oated  aome  twenty  leconda ;  then  draw  it  over  a  plain  elan  rod  to  re- 
move the  tear-drops.  He  kept  his  bath  always  a  little  alkaline  by  Uqnor 
ammoaia.  Generally  he  did  not  favour  drying  the  paper  by  gaa,  aa  it 
was  apt  to  be  Hpoiled  by  iron  fumea,  which  be  snppoaed  to  rise  from  the 
stove  over  which  the  operation  was  luiially  performed,  and  the  iron 
particlea,  uniting  with  the  water  in  the  paper,  caused  the  damage. 
Wbenevar  the  procees'wat  need  the  drying  must  be  done  qnickly. 

Mr.  St.  CiAlR  spoke  of  the  danger  of  adding  glycerine  to  nitrate  of 
■ilver  to  form  a  bath,  sa  formerly  auggeated  by  Mr.  Clemens.  He  said 
that  immediately  upon  the  addition  of  the  glyoerine  nitroglycerine 
was  formed,  which  was  one  of  the  moat  dangerous  of  explosives.  A 
warm  diaonwioa  was  created  on  thia  point.  Some  held  that  no  such 
oompooDd  was  ever  formed  in  sacb  a  batb,  and  that  the  addition  of 
lutrate  of  silver  to  ammonia  in  the  process  of  faming  was  much  more 
daiuerous ;  that  in  the  former  onoe  the  compound  was  not  a  dangerous 
axploeiTS.  Othen  held  the  oppoaite  view,  and  thoss  were  present  who 
testified  of  the  losses  they  had  received  from  the  hbb  of  this  process. 

Mr.  A.  S.  SouTHWORTH  then  made  some  conolading  remarks  upon 
the  neceaaity  of  close  obeervatioo,  sumnung  up  his  remarks  in  bis 
advice  to  the  members  of  the  art  present  to  "use  their  eyea  for  form, 
their  hearts  for  feeling,  and  their  whole  perBon,  aonl  and  bod^,  for  the 
highest  motives  and  for  the  purest  feehnga,  and  not  to  thmk  about 
the  pay." 

The  sixth  annaal  convention  of  the  National  Photographic  Aaiociation 
was  then  adjourned.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Boston  the 
•econd  Xneaday  in  July,  1875. 


®ur  fittorisl  gCabk. 

A  Pekp  at  Mexico.    By  Jobn  Lbwis  Gbioer,  F.R.Q,S. 

London:  TauaHEB  ino  Co. 
AHOHOar  the  many  works  of  travel  in  which  photography  has  been 
oallad  to  play  the  part  of  illustrator  in  none  have  we  seen  its  services 
laid  under  coatiibntion  to  auch  Mt  extent  as  in  Mr.  Geiger's  Petp  at 

I>ariiig  the  month*  of  December  and  January  last,  while  jonrneying 
acroas  the  Mexican  Bapnblic,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Qnlf,  Mr.  Geiger 
had  with  him  as  travelling  companion  a  portable  set  of  photographic 
apparatna,  which  the  volume  now  before  us  proves  to  have  been  used 
with  eioellent  effect.  The  portion  of  Mexico  more  particnlarly 
described  by  oar  author  is  that  to  the  westward  of  the  metropolis,  of 
which  leas  is  known  than  other  parts ;  and  the  various  scenes  visited, 
together  with  the  manners  and  cuBtoms  of  those  among  whom  the  author 
sojourned,  have  been  depicted  with  such  discriminate  minuteness  of 
detail  that,  aided  by  the  photographic  illnstrations,  one  becomes  quite 
interested,  and,  aa  a  oonseqaence,  ocqnirea  a  very  great  fond  of  in- 
formation. 

Uolima,  where  Mr.  Geiger  remuned  over  five  days,  is  a  town  of 
twenty-Sve  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  laid  oat  ia  long,  straight 
streets  about  thirty  feet  wide,  paved  with  large  round  pebbles  or  cobble 
atonea.  Many  of  the  honses  have  beautiful  interiors,  bnt  outside  they 
present  a  dull  and  moDotonons  appearance— a  fact  of  which  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  photographic  illustration  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  There 
is  also  an  illoatration  of  an  old  cathedral,  which  stands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  public  square  or  plaza,  and  which  certainly  can  make 
pretenaioas  to  arohiteotaral  elegance  or  beauty.  Of  views  taken 
Colima  or  its  suburbs  there  are  no  fewer  than  eight,  so  that 'one  acqniree 
a  very  fur  idea  of  the  town,  while  that  knowledge  is  enhanced  to  an 
inconceivable  degree  by  the  able  description  of  the  castoms  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  we  are  informed,  are  mainly  of  Indian  descent. 

This  happy  combination  of  photography  and  lucid  deacriytion  applies 
to  all  the  places  visited.  We  are  told  that  there  ia  auch  a  aameneas 
about  small  Mexican  towns  that  the  atranger  at  first  sight  can  hardly 
discern  any  difference  between  them.  Sayulo,  for  example,  is  so  much 
like  Zapotlan  that  the  two  towns  were  almost  thought  to  be  the  same — 
tJiere  being  the  same  streets,  the  same  badly-paved  roadways,  the  same 


low,  whitewaahed  houiea,  and  tbe  same  inn  fonushing*  and  «i 
dation.     Among  the  aevaral  views  taken  at  Saynla  one  ia  apeoially 

tercating,  comprising,  as  it  does,  a  group  of  fourteen,  part  of  the  escort 

the  patio  of  the  Fonda,  at  Saynla.     They  have,  certainly,  tbe  appear. 

ice  of  being  a  thoronghly  wide-awake  lot 

Upon  nearing  Quadalajara,  rifles  and  revolvers  were  brought  into 
requisition;  for  travelling  in  Mexico  is  not  quite  so. safe  as  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  ia  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  that  attacks  occnr  moat 
frequently,  Onadalajara,  of  all  places  in  the  Republic,  bearing  the 
worst  character  in  this  respect.  However,  our  traveller  and  his  friends 
reaohed  the  town  in  safety.  This  is  the  second  town  in  the  Republic, 
its  population  being  about  seventy-five  thousand.  It  is  five  thousand 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  "this  altitude,"  says 
Mr.  Geiger,  "  in  the  tropics  has  the  advantage  of  a  climate  very  little 
short  of  perfection.  Goadslajara  forms  no  exoeptiun  to  the  mie ;  its 
inhabitants  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  perpetual  summer,  a  light,  clear 
atmosphere,  and  a  sky  as  bright  and  blue  as  sapphire  itself."  This  town 
furnished  quite  a  variety  of  photographs,  some  of  them  being  very  fine. 

In  this  way,  between  word  paintiog  and  photographic  repre- 
sentation, we  have  the  leading  towns  of  Mexico  brought  within  our 
intimate  acquaintance.  Unlike  tbe  asnal  claaa  of  Mexican  towns,  we 
find  that  Guanajuato,  so  famous  for  its  silver  mines,  is  essentially 
Spanish  in  its  features.  The  view  of  the  north-west  part  shows  a 
number  of  streela  and  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other  on  the  side  of 
a  steep  hill. 

Of  the  merits  of  tbe  photographs  little  need  be  said ;  they  were  not 
taken  so  much  with  an  eye  to  pictorial  effect,  or  to  make  merely  pretty 
pictures,  as  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  several  plans  delineated. 
Many  of  them,  however,  possess  much  merit  even  as  pictures. 

The  immense  value  of  a  portable  set  of  photographic  appsratns  as  part 
of  the  impedimenla  of  the  tourist  or  traveller  cannot  be  over-eatimated. 
While  the  work  before  as  possesses  sufficient  intrinsic,  literary,  and 
descriptive  merit  to  render  it  of  valae,  that  value  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  illnstrations.  Photography  is  now  reduced  to  anch  a  state  of 
manipulative  simplicity  that  no  one  ought  to  travel  in  diatant  or  partially- 
known  countries  without  snoh  an  accompaniment.  With  a  portable 
camera  and  a  few  dozen  dry  plates  valuable  mementoes  of  such  a  tour 
may  be  secured,  which  may  be  utilised  either  for  distribution  among 
friends,  for  purposes  of  pictorial  publications,  or,  aa  in  the  preaent 
instance,  for  enhancing  the  value  of  a  book  of  travels. 

In  addition  to  the  photographs — which  have  been  beautifnlly  printed 
in  mechanical  autotype  by  Measrv.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co. — tbe 
work  contains  several  maps,  one  of  which  is  a  hypsometrical  sketch  map 
of  Mexico,  in  which  by  four  gradea  of  coloar  tbe  height  of  the  laud  above 
the  sea  is  indicated. 

Putings  of  Sorieitcs, 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  wsa  held  on  Taasday, 
t]ie29tb  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street,— the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Riley.  Vice-President,  in  tbe  chair. 

The  minntes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  end  passed. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  exhibited  eever^  16  x  12  negatives  of  the  lake 
district,  and  two  were  chosen  from  which  the  presentation  plate  should 
be  taken. 

Mr.  A.  Tyi-er  exhibited  several  fine  prints  taken  at  Miller's  Dale, 
which  were  much  admired,  and  a  wish  was  expressed  that  if  the  other 
negativea  selected  were  not  suitable  tbe  presentation  print*  shoold  ba 
taken  from  Mr.  Tyrer's. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  number  of  print*  of  Pantasaph  Chnrch  oud 
Monaatenr,  taken  by  the  wet  collodion  process. 

A  portfolio  of  views  taken  at  the  African  diamond  diggings,  called 
Qentt/roin  the  Diamond  Land,  by  Messrs.  Gray  Brothers,  were  examined 
with  much  iatorest.  They  were  kindly  lent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
ChantrelL 

Negatives  were  handed  ronnd  taken  by  the  new  emulaii^  prepared 
by  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company,  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Weber,  tbe 
Secretary,  and  others,  all  of  which  showcKl  the  exaellence  of  tbe 
emulsion. 

Mr.  Phipfb  handed  round  some  negatives  taken  at  Dol^elly  with  tha 
aame  emulsion,  andaometaken  with  emulsion  prepared  by  lumself.  Tbey. 
wore  all  so  good  that  Mr.  Phtups  was  reqneited  to  state  bis  method  of  pre- 
paring them.  Mr.  Phipps  explained  that  nia  first  experiments  intheprepa- 
'  the  emnlsion  were  made  with  collodion  bromised  with  catmiiu: 


only,  and  though  he  tried 


organ 1 


additions  ti 


B  density 


he  was  unable  to  obtain  it.    Subsei^ientl^  he  tf ied  a  ooUodiou  c^. 
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taiuiiiR  tvomidcB  of  waJmium  fttid  Ammoiiiiim,  and  then  wm  &  iinrk«d 
unproremwit  in  tlw  mult.  FiiuJly  ha  lued  a  collodion  bromised  vith 
unmooium  only,  and  thii  gave  a  still  better  result.  The  image  waa 
capable  of  being  broaght  onC  by  plain  pyrogaltic  aoid,  by  which  the 
ezpoBure  could  i>e  judged  of  with  great  accuracy ;  there  woe  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  intenaity.  After  the  formation  of  the  collodio- bromide 
it  was  filtered  into  a  dish  and  allowed  to  thoroughly  set,  then  washed 
with  distilled,  and  aubieqnently  with  ordinary,  water.  The  thick  film, 
being  bmken  np  into  smaJl  pieces  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  aoluble 
•alb^  wai,  after  a  thorough  waabtng,  aqueaied  as  dry  a>  practicable  and 
treated  with  three  or  four  doses  of  alcohol  (iiltered)  for  the  purpose  of 
abaorbing  the  water  contained  in  the  broken  film  ;  finally,  sufficient  of 
ft  miitnre  of  ether  and  alcohol  wsa  added,  and  the  operation  was  complete. 
No  orgonio  addition  whatever  was  mode  to  the  collodion.  He  had  kept 
emuUioni  prepared  in  this  manner  for  about  two  montha.  and  had  no 
donbt  it  would  be  found  to  possess  indefinite  keeping  qaalitiea.  The 
plates  were  prepared  by  flowing  over  the  collodion  in  (£e  aanal  way  and 


to  dry.      In  devaloping  he  followed  the  print 
ly  the  Liverpool  Dry   Plate  Company.      Great  latitude 


V  treatment  with  plai: 


olLowable  in  the  exposure.     If   the  preliminary  

pyro.  showed  that  the  plate  waa  over-eipoBed  it  could  be  continued 
nntil  ail  the  detail  was  out,  and  intensified  by  the  addition  of  acid  ailver. 
He  exhibited  a  negative  developed  in  this  manner.  If  the  light  was 
bad  the  strong  alkaline  developer  was  preferable.  Mr.  Pbipps  promised 
to  eiperiment  further,  and  give  delinite  formulae  at  the  next  meeting. 

Hr.  Lbwib  Hoohks  then  described,  with  the  aid  of  diagrama,  several 
improvements  be  bod  been  making  in  the  working  of  the  heliostat 
attached  to  hia  camera  for  enlarging  microscopical  objects.  Some 
•vceediogly  fine  microacopic  enlargMuents  were  exhibited  by  Mr, 
Hughes. 

The  meetinK  waa  shortly  afterwarda  ad joamed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOCIETy  OP  MARSEILLES. 

A  uEmtia  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  August, 
when  M.  Leon  Vidal,  the  Secretary,  read  a  letter  annonncing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Aasooiation  Beige  de  Fhotcgraphie  at  Brussels. 

Among  several  new  pnUications  which  were  laid  upon  the  table 
was  inolnded  ^is  second  edition  of  the  Traili  Compkl  de  Photographie 
Protigue,  fay  M.  A.  Liebert.  This  is  an  important  new  work,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  sgiecimGns  of  helio-engraving  and  the  Woodbury 
process  from  the  aUliere  of  MM.  Gonpil.  It  ia  interesting  to  compare 
the  proofs  of  a  portrait  from  the  same  negative  by  these  two  processes. 
The  comparisoa  is  by  no  meaaa  nnfavonrable  to  the  proof  from  the 
photo-engraved  plate.  The  work  treats  of  all  the  important  novelties 
in  the  art,  and  ^ves  a  large  place  to  those  processes  by  which  permanent 
prints  are  obtained.  The  other  works  presented  to  the  Sjociety  com- 
prised Manuel  EUmenlaiTC  dt  Photograpkie  an  CuUodUm  HumyU  it 


and  Programmea  of  the  Photographic  Bihibitiona  of  AmstertUm  and 
Calcutta. 

The  Sbcbetarv  then  offered  aome  remarks  ou  the  present  state  of 
photography,  coating  a  rapid  coup  d^ail  over  the  work  recently  done,  so 
•a  to  measure  the  progress  gained  and  create  a  point  of  departnre  for 
fresh  advances.  Turning  first  to  improvements  in  the  negative  pro- 
<MsseB,  he  alluded  to  the  interesting  and  remarkable  results  deacribed  by 
Messrs.  Sntton,  Vogel,  M.  Carey  Lea,  and  Monckhoveu.  Mr.  Sutton, 
in  striving  to  obtain  more  senaitive  films,  had  been  inspired  by  a  happy 
idea.  His  bromised  collodion,  by  the  aid  of  which  moist  plates  might  be 
prepared  which  were  not  only  as  sensitive  as  the  best  wet  ones,  but  would 
retain  their  aenaitiveneaa  during  a  whole  day  onimpaired,  was  capable 
of  rendering  great  service  to  the  art.  He  placed  great  reliance  both  on 
Mr.  Sntton^  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge.  He  hod  also 
heard  with  satisfaction  of  the  eiperimenta  lately  made  by  the  other 
above-named  authors,  relating  to  the  influence  of  different  colours  upon 
collodions  specially  prepared,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  thereby  a 
more  faithful  translation  into  monochrome  of  the  colours  of  nature,  so 
as  to  produce  more  softness  and  harmony  in  the  photograph,  and  avoid 
those  heavy  blacks  which  were  yielded  by  objects  of  a  yellow,  red,  or 
green  colour.  With  respect  to  positive  printinz,  the  permanent  pro- 
oeases  in  printing  ink  of  MM.  Eousselon,  Bardns,  Amand  Dnrand, 
Dojardin,  &□.,  were  advanoing  rapidly  in  public  favour,  as  proved  by 
the  many  fine  specimens  recently  exhibited  in  the  Palais  de  lllndnatrie. 
The  fnture  of  oar  art  he  conceived  to  lie  entirely  in  these  photo- 
mechanical processes  of  printing.  It  waa  grievous  to  aee  so  many 
proofs,  easential  ly  perishable,  still  produced  by  the  old  silver  chloride 
ptoceaa,  whllat  so  many  better  methods  were  now  open  to  the  choice  of 
the  photographer— helio. engraving,  carbon  printing,  photolithography, 
and  photoglypty.  Silver  printing  might  answer  the  immediate  purpose 
of  a  professional  portraitist,  bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  notninz 
permanent,  and  therefore  nothing  of  serious  value,  conld  be  produced 
m  that  way;  and  the  pnweis  ou^t  to  yield  the  place  to  mellLoda  by 


lednilA 


importont  future.  He  pointed  out  its  apeoial  value  a«  a  means  of  copy- 
ing, with  perfect  half-tone,  objects  in  gold,  silver,  bronxe,  &c. 

A  Mbuber  present  aaked  whether  it  waq  true  that  positive  print* 
filed  with  sulphocyanide  instead  of  with  hyposulphite  of  sod*  wer* 
as  permanent  as  carbon  prints. 

M.  ViDAi.  was  snrpriaed  at  the  question,  for  there  conld  be  do  donbt 
they  were  not.  One  might  as  well  suppose  that  the  moon  gave  out  m 
muoh  Ught  aa  the  aun.  Ibe  following  simple  test  would  be  anfficient  :— 
Plunge  the  point  of  a  needle  into  any  liquid  slightly  aoid  with  nitric, 
sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  prick  the  proof  with  it.  U 
fixed  with  aulphooyonide  a  white  apot  would  be  qnickly  prodnced 
round  the  puncture;  whilst  the  carbon  print,  similarly  treated,  wonid 
remain  nniSianged  Images  with  a  metallic  base  were  liable  to  faide  fnmi 
the  endless  modifications  of  the  conditiona  in  which  they  ware  placed. 
The  moisture  of  the  air — its  state  more  or  less  carbonous,  sulphurous, 
alkaline,  or  acid — and  even  tbe  sizing  of  the  paper  support  acted  upon 
such  proofs,  oxidised,  and  finally  destroyed  them.  Nothing  waa  reiillj 
stable  but  proofs  in  carbon. 

The  meeting  waa  shortly  afterwarda  adjonmed. 


Cnrnspaix&tntc. 


HALATION. 

To  tht  ESITOBS. 

GsMTLBMKN, — I  will,  as  you  wish,  again  try  some  aegktivea  witb 
silvered  and  non-aotinio  backing,  though  1  have  done  so  repeatedly,  and 
I  will  send  you  the  results. 

But  before  I  do  ao  pray  understand  what  my  hypothetia  ia.  Yon 
speak  of  the  plates  being  very  dense.  They  ore  ordinarily  so.  But 
suppose  they  were  vtry  transparent,  what  ought  to  be  the  result !  The 
accompanyirnrdiinTiiin  will  pinlaiii  mv  nnaition.    Snniwp  the  oonvergillg 


raya  A  B  G  to  iw  euirnug  me  c-meia  tuioufcii  uia  itim  uiid  proceeding 
to  form  images  on  the  sensitive  snrface  of  plate  P,  of  exaggerated  thick- 
neaa.  Suppoae  that  aensitive  surface  to  be  semi-opaqne,  and  that  a  part 
of  each  ray  is  arrested  to  form  its  reapective  image  tX  a  b  e,  whilst  the 
remainder  travela  on  to  the  reflecting  back.  Then,  I  aay,  tbe  affectongbt 
to  be  that  a  aeeond  image  a  little  out  of  focns  onght  to  be  formed  at  h' 
and  e',  which  would  be  mnch  more  perceptible  at  the  extremities  d.  tha 
plate  than  at  the  centre. 

Kow  this  is  a  result  which  I  have  never  seen,  nor  have  I  aver  heard 
it  complained  of;  but  certainly  it  would  never  present  the  appearance 
commonly  called  **  halation  "  or  "  binr. 

I  see  by  Colonel  Wortley's  letter  that  difhrent  people  nnderatuid 
different  eflTecta  under  these  names,  and,  therefore,  I  repeat  that  by 
"blurring"  I  understand  fogging  chiefly  about  the  centre  of  the  plate 
where  the  light  ia  strongest,  and  by  "  hslation  "  the  putiol  aolarisation 
through  a  bright  opening  which  extends  on  either  side  of  it.  To  whatever 
other  causes  these  may  be  owiog  my  conviction  is  that  tbe  reflection  from 
the  back  of  the  plate  has  nothing  to  do  with  them. — I  am,  yours,  tc., 

HUgcJ/  Rectorg,  October  6,  1874.  St.  Viwcbbt  B 


which  constitutes,  in  tbe  opinion  of  Mr.  Dnnmore,  the  function  of  the 
"saccharine  and  colloidal  substances"  he  mixes  with  his  developer.  The 
fact  of  "photographers  of  high  repute"  being  "dehghted"  with  the 
"identical  formula"  employed  by  him  may  be,  as  he  says,  "evidence 
Tftloable"— of  somethingi  but  it  ii  wJ  "eyidaiios  tiiiif,m"M.  0>»*' 


O 


THE    BRITISH    JOURNAL    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY, 


maahuiioal  aotioD  whoM  opention  ha  b«lievei  to  outuist  in  "cemenUne 
toother,  ai  it  were,  the  film  uid  the  tilver  particles  thereon  depoaited. 
Tliu  or  some  other  form  of  mechanical  action  may,  indeed,  take  place  i 
bat,  «o  far  as  I  have  aeen,  it  >till  remaiiu  nnproven,  and,  thenfore, 
evidence  ii  wanted  to  eatabluh  the  ojmioa  aa  a  faot.  Tliat  evideuoe  will 
probably  appear  in  the  form  of  comparatiTe  experiment;  oertainly, 
noivever,  not  in  the  form  of  mere  "deUght,"  by  whomioever  indulged 
in.  "Oneword  more,"  aa  clergymen  aay,  "and  I  havedone."  If,  aa 
I  gather  from  the  penoltimate  paragraph  of  hie  laat,  there  be  "no 
uOTelty"  in  the  deraloper  yonr  correipoudent  niea,  nonld  it  not  be  quite 
aa  well  to  diacoDoeot  from  hia  aUoiiona  to  that  "mixture"  the  too 
freqoent  nae  and  repetition  of  the  firat  personal  pronoun  in  the  poaseaaive 
caaeT— I  am,  youra,  &«.,  D.  %Vt!tfrA»hKY. 

Oetobera.  1874. 


To  ihe  Editors. 

Gkhtlemkit, — I  ihall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  torthooming  Technical  Exhibition  Ueeting  of  the  South 
Liondon  Photographic  Society.  It  will  cDoaitt,  not  of  an  exhibition  of 
piotom,  but  of  varioua  improved  appliancea  uad  methoda  of  producing 
piotnrea.  We  invite  the  exhibition  of  all  kinda  of  apparatoa  that  may 
bave  any  novelty  or  improvement  beyond  those  in  general  uMk 

We  alao  invite  ehort,  pit'  "        '  "  -'-'-•^' '^--'  -' 

Anyone  who  baa  lomethinK 

contribute,  whether  it  be  derived  from  the  gUaa-room,  the  dark-room. 


or  the  field,  Mpecially  if  illustrated  by  a 
Patented  articlea  and  the  retnlta  of 


•eoret  prooeasei,  il  diitinetly 


bej^ven;  but  the  time  will  not  permit  ot  dUoiunon. 


PHOTOGEAPHEES'  BENEVOLENT  AaSOCIATION. 
To  the  EsnoBs. 

OEun.KMn',— Will  you  kindly  iHow  mo,  in  reply  to  the  guery  in  the 
Foniffn  2fotrt  ond  New  ia  the  last  ietae  of  Tkb  BRmaB  Jocbjiai.  of 
Phoioqrapht,  to  atate  that  the  Phatographera'  Benevolent  Aaaooiation 
in  England  haa  an  employment  regiitar,  which  ia  exhibited  by  nearly  all 
the  pradpal  dealer*  m  photogrt^hio  ^;ooda  in  England.  Aa  membi 
have  to  give  references  before  joininf  '•  *"""»™  H-^e  «ll  <™t.i™i<(»  nn  + 
register  are  oompeteot  and  of  good  o 

Aa  the  Association  advances  "*"' 
employed  oanbe  benefited  will  (.. 
by  tiie  board  of  management.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  photographen 
(amateur  and  profmaional)  will  help  us  forward  and  enable  ua  spndily 
to  get  a  firm  hold.  Meetings  are  held  at  174,  Fleet-atreet,  on  tbe  first 
Wedneaday  in  each  month,  when  every  visitor  can  take  ^art  in  the 
general  buainsas  of  the  Aaaooiation,  and  offer  any  aoggeation  he  may 
think  at.— I  am,  yonrs,  ftc.,  W.  T.  Wilkisson,  Stentary. 

174,  FUtt-itrat,  Oetobtr  6,  1S74. 


ON  THBJPEEVENTION  op  "BLURRING." 
To  the  EfiTORB. 

GwiTLmiN,— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  apace  to  venture  a  (ew 
remarks  npon  the  experimenti  detailed  in  year  sab-leader  last  week. 

Canon  Beediey  suggeaf-  "-'  "■■ '  ''-••' "-  "■ ■■  •'•-•"- 

aod  glass  are  reflected 

Setting  on  one  side  for  ...__.  . 

this  can  only  happen  in  the  case  of  the  central  pencil,  the  more  oblique 
rays  suffering  reflection  at  on  angle  equal  to  the  angles  of  incidence. 
Tata  the  nearer  Buch  pencils  approach  tlie  edge  of  the  plate,  the  greater 
must  be  the  departure  from  the  perpendicular  on  the  part  of  the 
reflected  rays.  But  it  is  well  known  tlut  a  pencil  of  light  on  puaing 
through  a  plate  ot  glaaa  suffera  diflraction— that  is,  is  bent  out  ot  its 
course  to  a  certain  extent — and  in  the  case  of  a  ray  reflected  from  the 
inner  surface  of  a  dry  plate  this  bending  will  occur  twioe.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  be  only  one  point  m  the  radius  of  a  circle  of  rays 
where  the  angle  of  incidence  ooiocides  with  the  angle  of  diffraction,  and 
this  will  be  the  only  point  where  the  ray  will  be  reflected  in  a  direction 
pOTpendioular  to  the  surface  of  the  pUte.  Though  incorrect  in  theory, 
'  lean  easily  understand  that  the  silvered  glass  may  to  some  extent 
mitigate  the  defect  of  blorriDg.— I  am,  yonre,  *c.  Iohotdb, 

(kiobtr  7,  1874 


CoPTRiGBi.— At  the  Bow-street  Police  Court,  on  Wednesday,  the 
30(h  nib,  Mc«.  De  la  Rue,  art  dealer,  Museum-streat,  was  summoned 
tor  infringing  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas  in  a  phot<^raph 
entitled  On  llie  TraH.  Mr.  O.  Lewis,  Jan.,  prosecuted,  and  Mr. 
Longatafle  defended.  The  picture  in  queation  wupainted  by  Mr.  H. 
B.  Roberts,  member  ot  the  Institute  of  Paintera  in  Water  Colours.  The 
copyright  waa  sold  to  Mr.  Lncai,  and  he  had  registered  it.  Some 
photographs  ot  the  picture  taken  by  him  have  been  published.  From 
an  advertiaement  it  was  discovered  that  Uie  defendant  was  selling  some 
scrap  photograpba,  entitled  On  the  IVoot.  One  ot  them  was  bought, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  photograph  ot  a  bad  copy  from  Mr.  Koberts's 
picture, — Mr.  Lewis  called  Mr.  Roberta,  who  stated  that  he  had  painted 
the  picture  for  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  there  exhibited  on  the  "line," 
and  woa  much  admired.  He  sold  the  copyright  to  Mr.  Lucas.  The 
photographs  which  had  been  sold  by  the  defendant  were  evidently 
photographs  ot  a  ve^  bad  copy  of  his  pictnre,  and  they  were  calcnlated 
to  doliim  very  great  injury. — Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Loogstaffe :  Ba 
did  not  copy  his  pictures  from  any  French  artist's  painting.  It  WM 
drawn  from  real  models,  and  the  dresses  and  arms  had  been  lent  him 
from  a  club  of  which  be  was  a  member. — Mr.  Longstaffe,  tor  tha 
defendant,  stated  that;  after  this  evidsncs,  he  had  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Lewis  by  which  the  lummoua  ooold  be  withdrawn.  His  client 
hod  bought  a  picture  in  France  aa  original.     She  believed  it  to  have  been 


the  world.  After  what  Mr.  Roberta  had  aaid,  however,  it  w 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  copy  she  bought  in  Paris,  and  she  waa 
therefore  quite  ready  to  give  up  ijie  negatives  and  promise  not  to  sell 
any  more  of  the  copies. — Mr.  Vaughan  said  this  wM,  no  doubt,  the 
honourable  coarse  to  take.  The  copies  sold  by  Mrs.  De  la  Rue  were 
evidently  calculated  to  do  Mr.  Roberts  an  injury,  aa  they  were  copies  of 
a  very  inferior  pictnre  to  that  by  him.  In  the  event  oi  the  negatives 
being  given  up  the  summons  might  be  withdrawn. 

pHOToanaFHia  iRKasiaTiOH.— 1  hope  you  will  allow  me  spaos  to 
oorrect  a  slight  misunderstanding  which  has  got  into  the  neaent 
discussiim  on  Dbotographic  invdiatioii.  Mr.  Crofts  places  my  viewa  in 
opposition  (o  those  of  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mf.  Bonyord.  Mr.  Stillman, 
who  has  given  us  such  valuable  information  on  the  molecular  condition 
of  different  preparations  of  oollodion,  also  takes  the  same  view.  Now 
in  really  Lord  Lindaay's  and  Mr.  Rauyard's  views  ai«  not  opposed  to 
mine.  I  have  simply  attempted  to  prove  that  molecular  reflection  was 
a  oawe  ot  photographio  irradiation,  not  that  it  waa  lAt  only  cauw,  aa  I 
quite  SAree  with  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Ran^ard  that  the  imperf  ectioDB 
of  the  lens  are  also  causes  ot  photographic  irradiation,  and  m  Nat«Tt, 
vol.  X.,  p.  185,  I  pointed  out  one  form  of  irradiation  due  to  the  lens. 
But  the  impertectiou  of  the  lens  which  is  most  fatal  is  that  pointed  ont 
by  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Baoyard,  namely,  the  inability  of  the  lens  to 
bring  all  the  rays  to  a  focus,  whether  this  reanlts  from  the  imperteotianB 
of  the  outside  portion  of  the  lens  or  from  imperfect  aohromatic*  oorrec- 
tioo.  No  maker  ot  lenses  will  tell  yon  that  any  lens,  far  leas  that  every 
lens  which  be  puts  out,  is  perfectly  corrected  for  dispersion.  Working 
with  such  an  inatrumeut  it  is  very  olear  that,  if  we  only  allow  an  expo- 
anre  sufficient  to  give  an  image  on  the  part  ot  the  oollodion  where  the 
great  proportion  of  the  rays  are  focnsaad,  then  the  [itiotDgraphio 
impreaaion  will  give  very  nearly  the  true  boundary  line.  But  tnppCM 
we  allow  mure  light  to  pass  through  the  lens,  either  by  tutning  the 
camera  to  a  brighter  light  or  by  giving  a  longer  exposure,  then  it  ill 
clear  Itiat  the  uufooussed  rays  wmch  gave  no  impression  when  the 
exposure  was  short  will  now  unpreas  themselves  on  the  oollodion,  and 
thns  the  photographic  impression  will  be  extended  beyond  the  true 
boandory  line.  That  there  ahonld  be  difference  of  results  in  ezperimsoti 
on  photograpbic  irradiation  is  quite  to  be  expected,  aa  thme  are  so 
many  varublea  in  the  experiments.  The  light,  temperature,  and  ooiidi- 
tion  of  the  collodion  are  all  oonatantly  ohan^^  and  the  oamditiona 
under  which  the  eiperimentera  work,  and  the  apparatns  and  chemioali 
used,  are  different  for  each  experimenter ;  dlffetent  reaolti  may,  there- 
fore, beexpected.  If  the  expqrimenterueagoodlena,  andemdoy  only 
the  oentral  portion  of  it,  tha  imperfection  due  to  the  Una  may  oe  smaU 
in  quantity.  But  if  his  lens  be  imperfeotly  shaped  and  badly  corrected 
tor  dispersion,  and  he  uses  the  tnll  aperture,  the  result  will  l>e  very 
different.  Again;  if  the  experimenter  work  with  different  collodiona 
Mr.  Stillmau  has  shown  that,  altogether  independent  of  the  lens,  a 
very  slight  change  in  tha  preparation  of  the  collodion  greatly  alters  the 
omoont  of  irradiation.  So  far  as  T  can  at  present  judge,  the  imper. 
f  ectioa  of  the  lens  and  molecular  reflection  are  not  opponents  but  allied 
enemies,  which  we  must  meet  on  the  same  field.— ^ohh  Aitxem,  in 


•  Vt  hin 


word  or  <n  mnit  fceatlv  extend 
I  dial  with  n,j*  fti  bsToDd  U»  Ilinlta  ot  tti«  i 
ohromaUo,"  M  appHtd  to  lanua  f or  r' '— "  ■ 


aecorats  ebsarralli 


u  *e  bSTi  bere  to 

i:  ■ndthawaTd"aBliToiiuUo,"Mappll*dtolau«fin(ibaiiil<i>]piupoMi, 
niileadlsE.  I  m%j  ben  offar  (wo  iDnaitlons  u  to  bow  lbs  baptrtaet 
■ai  to  t)rtD(  all  the  dlffM*ntraTSloa(aenaB»TiHputlallrMn*o(ed.'— 

— "-dlon  whleh  Is  ss  nsarlj  ii  pwlble  onlr  eaultlTe  to  tli 

innc  to  a  focoi ;  <a  {tytrj  provldlnt  each  leu  u*d  f« 
Ii  vlth  a  Mi>eD,<irtaish  itasll  stop  back  all  tha  layi  be] 


M  layi  befoad  Um 
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EXCHAIfOE    COLUMN. 


Ho  eh»Tg«  it  made  for 
do  we  inssit  H17  Brtiola  merelj  oferfd/or  Mfe,  tlutt  b«ing  done  at  the 
muJl  ooat  of  one  Hhilling  ia  onr  adrertuing  pagra.  Thit  column  ia 
deTotod  to  esohanges  only.  It  ia  imparative  that  the  name  of  the  perion 
pTopoaing  the  eiahange  bo  giren  (although  not  naceaaarily  for  pnblioA' 
tioD,  if  a  nom  deplunie  be  thought  deiirable),  othBrwiae  the  notioe  will 
not  appear. 

1  will  exchann  a  sabinet  roIlins-preM,  doable  geared  (top  roller  and  plate 
nick^  plated},  for  a  Hariuon'*  haad-reit  In  good  order,  or  oran.  Photimipli 
of  preMieatUTaqnired.— Addreei,  W.  DaIcih,  photographer,  Netiier  Edge, 


anyime  having  itereoecopie  1         „ 

of  pholonaph*.— AddieH,  F.  O.  Aduu,  SIS, 

delphKFa.,n.S.A 


I  atereiMoap 


AN8WBEB  TO  C0BBB8P0NDBNTB. 


0^O*rr*tatndtnlitiauidntftr  uriltat  tolA  lirfw  »/  lit  p»ptr. 
Tahm  Todno.— " Sehllppe'i  nil"  b  a  ijunTm  for  inlphantimoiilBts  of 
OoitaoN.— Batea'i  black,  with  aa  additiaa  of  lamphUd^  will  aniwer  for  the 
B.  B.  O.— Net  one  of  the  modiBoitloni  of  the  devBloper  mentioned  by  yon  ere 

T  ordinuj 

F.  HiBDiHO.— Madnbwh  olotb  is  quite  light-tight,  if  good.    M  laj  rate,  all 

the  MDplee  we  have  leen  were  thorooghl;  epaqne. 
F.  O.  jLJiiMa  (FhiUdelpbiej.— No  chirge  Ii  made  for  nohange  noticea.    The 

poet-oSoe  order  refairedto  bf  joa  wm  not  enclseed. 
Hicaos.— If  joa  try  the  effect  of  a  oooeaTe  leni.  huteed  of  the  ordlnatj  e^e- 

pieoe  of  four  mlonieoope,  you  will  obtain  greater  enlargemeDte. 
N(Mi>.— Hiaen.  Banennan,  Wilson,  and  Hood,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  pab- 

Udtere  of  the  work  about  which  yon  toqaire.    We  do  not  know  the  price. 
Aa.— The  "  company  "  i>  at  present  in  difflenlUea,  and  will,  we  think,  te  eoon 

detuBOt.    We  are  perfcetly  aware  of  tbe  anangement  to  whioh  yon  allnde. 
O.  Qbat.— Cyanogen   ioap,  froni   ita  very  oouilitatlon,  ia  nceeeearily  as 

poiionoue  aa  cyanide  of  petanlDn,  end  ehonld  be  Died  with  the  eame  degree 

A  ConiTUfT  RU.DKB. — Ton  have  ben  napping.  We  have  had  two  arUoIei 
upon  the  topica  inqnited  about  within  the  poet  three  monthi.    To  theee  we 

W.  WsDD  (Uount  Oambier,  8.A.).— Tour  fevour  of  Aoguit  10  to  hand, 
kindly  remit  9e.  lOd.,  whioh  amount  will  oovei  yonr  aubscriptiou  to  the  end 
of  current  year. 

rx*  aHD  Bbowm  (U 

-: —  cart*  portrait*  i,. 

r  of  tbe  New  Art  Gallery. 
Inavian.— If  yoa  piece  a  small  lamp  of  chalk  in  your  hypoanlphite  of  eoda 
■alaliou  there  will  oe  no  ftar  of  ita  becoming  add.    This  expedient  ha*  been 
reeorted  lo  by  several  photograph  era. 
BaTKHlH  JoHM.— The  infonnatio 
stamps  ifl  premised  f  but  the  Jnetii    .  . 
patented  within  the  past  tew  montha. 
J.  B.  B.— 1.  Sobllppe's  salt  cannot  be  obtaiofld  in  your  oonntry.^  See  another 


namber?"     Will  T.  N.  give  the  infbrmattoa  required  ? 

B.  J.— The  back  lens  of  the  oumblnition  will,  if  used  eigne,  wltfa  the  stop  at  a 
distance  of  three  inobea  In  trunt.  cover  a  2S  X  20-iDoh  plate  quite  Well.  Of 
oonne  the  front  leu  will  act  in  similar  maimer  to  the  baok  one. 

Onb  in  TaouBLB.— The  stains  in  the  prints  oonsist  of  lulphide  of  sOver, 

(roliably  oeused  by  the  paper  having  been  handled  by  eoms  assistant  whose 
Dgers  hare  t>een  moist  with  a  eolntion  of  byposnlphita  of  eoda. 

ToKK  Btmon.— A  good  stareoacoDic  transparency  will  not  answer  aiU  for  the 
linteru  on  account  at  its  dennlty.  Stereoacopfc  plcturce  should  always  be 
mnch  more  intense  Ihsn  those  inlonded  for  enlargement  In  Che  Unteru. 

AVLD  Rbbkib.— By  plscinB  a  >h«t  of  roughlr-ground  ghat  over  the  negative, 
and  St  a  little  distance  from  it.  the  light  will  be  eo  diflbeed  as  to  render  the 
effect  of  the  oraok  in  the  negative  much  iese  visible  than  if  printed  In  the 
ordinary  way. 

CanKmc— Wash  the  gaper  with  a  lolatlan  of  oxalate  of  iron  and  ammonia, 
dry,  and  eipoae  under 'a  negative  for  ten  minutes ;  then  detelope  by  brushing 
Otertheaart^a  weak  solution  of  ferridcranldc  of  potasuiuo  to  which  a  little 
gum  arabio  has  bees  added. 


naiy  whatever.    A  miitot*  of  the  Mdutkaa  if 


d  protoanlphale  of  iron  will  nndontitedl^  produce  a  Viatk 

proportion  of 
anil  oolonileei 


prsojpitate,  as  yon  otteerve ;  Int,  by  anin  reading  the  arliete,  yon  will  fad 
that  a  eartaln  proportion  of  nitrlo  acid  has  also  to  oe  added.    Tfaii  keeps  tbe 


camera  the  ground  glass  m 


it  be  eight  and  a-balf  feet  from 


beinc  mads  in  yoor 
om  tba  osntrs  of  lbs 


B.A. — Oiymel  consists  of  a  solution  of  honey  in  dilated  aostio  aoid.  To 
nae  it  photographically,  wash  the  plsta  after  removal  tnm  Uw  dlvw  bsth, 
and  apply  the  oiyinel  in  a  gTeally.dilnted  form,  causing  it  to  Sow  ovv  the 
whole  of  tbe  snrboe.  Flatee  preeerved  In  this  way  are  very  slow,  altluM^ 
they  yield  clean  piotares.     Tlie  oxymel  proceas  is  not  a  "dry"  one. 

C.  Orrsh.— The  alleged  invention  that  was  so  foollahlv  credited  by  tha  DaHf 
liltgraph  to  Mr.  Hayall,  viz.,  that  of  nuaing  the  ahadowi  ta  Call  npoa  tlw 
face  of  the  sitter  according  to  Um  way  by  whioh  the  cap  was  removed  troB 
the  lens,  is  so  transparently  absurd  that  we  are  surprised  yoo  oould  te  a 
moment  have  imagined  there  was  anything  in  it. 

E.  T.— 1.  We  cannot  imderetand  fkvm  your  letter  what  kind  of  a  Ims  yon 
have,  but  imagine  it  must  be  one  of  Qoddard'a.      Tbia  optioisn  he*  oon- 


_     ..__....„     I  one  of  Qoddarda.      Thia  optioisn  ha*  c 

atrnoted  aeveral  lensee  of  very  cnriona  ftsma.    If  ^oa  will  send  it  ftir 

napectioD  we  tliall  then  be  able  to  tell  yon  .....  .   . 

ight  doper' ""' "" <-"—  - 


~i.  Theoirdeirf 


it  depends  entirely  upon  the  relation  oslsting  betwsa 
ana  the  lens. 
Katib.— We  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  Dabroni'a 
it  is  only  a  toy,  and  is  quite  onanited  tor  the  purpoee  Ibrwliioh  you  reqnin  a 
camera.  We  do  not,  of  ooutae,  aeeert  that  pictures  oannot  be  taken  by  the 
agency  of  snch  an  apparatus,  for  we  have  proved  that  they  can ;  bat,  not- 
-'">-'""<''—  this,  we  strongly  advise  yon  to  keep  to  yoor  own  Bt««ino^ie 


s  not  qoita 

washing  out  of  the  filing  agent,  should  the  negative  be  flxed  prerliins  to  in- 
tensi&oation.      Washes  of  a  eolation  of  iodine,  followed  by  a  wash  cyanide 
solution,  will  remove  the  disooloaralion ;  bichloride  of  mercury  also  proves 
useful  in  this  reapect.~S.  Ws  rehc  yon  lo  oor  advertieing  oolamns. 
Received.— J.  Beatlie.    In  our  next 

frxdiieiisico 


Obftuaby. — At  Falmoatb,  on  the  SOOi  ulL,  Jtmat  Roderick  TnS, 
photographer,  aged  45  years. 

SoiiTB  LoHHOTi  FBOToaRABHic  SodziT. — With  raferenea  to  »  notsc* 
concerning  the  Teohnical  ExhibitJon  of  this  Society  that  appoarsd  in 
onr  last,  we  have  to  aniUMiDce  that  tbia  neetiag,  iDstead  of  being  bM 
on  the  15th  inst.,  is  postponed  to  a  later  date,  porticulara  of  which  will 
be  given  in  our  nest.  We  take  this  opportonity  of  referring  those  M 
onr  reader*  who  intend  to  exhibit  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Cooking,  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  in  another  page,  and  hope  their  oontribntioti*  will 
be  in  readiuen  for  this  interortdng  exhibition. 


METEOROLOQICAL    REPOBT, 

Far  t/n  Vtek  tnHtif  ditattr  7,  1S74. 

ObsOTBtioiu  taken  at  <l)6,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Steward,  Opiielan. 

TBBSB  OBBiaVATTDHS  ABB  TaIIH  AT  S30  A.1I. 
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THE  NEWEST  PHOTOTYPOGRAPHIC  PATENT. 
It  JB  probabls  Uut  we  slioulil  not  have  taken  way  special  nodoe  of 
Uie  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Banks  for  piodueing  luifaoe  blmska  far 
pTintiDg,  described  in  one  Jonmol  for  September  25th,  had  we  not 
inoidentallj  heard  that  tbe  holders  of  that  patent  have  given  notices 
of  warning  to  pablisheis  respaating  the  oonseqaenoes  that  will  ensue 
-npon  their  ensonraging  what  thej  call  "  pinoies  "  of  Hr.  Banka's  in- 
-veotioD.  Indeed,  nnless  we  have  sorelf  miannderstood  our  informant, 
criminal  proceedings  are  threatened  against  infringers  of  the  patent- 
This  leads  us  to  examine  more  particnlarly  the  patent  itself,  which 
we  shall  do  without  being  in  the  least  degree  inflaenoed  b;  sevenil 
readers  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  patent. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Banks  may  be  divided  .ss  fbllowB :— Fint, 
the  prodactlon  of  a  relief  surface  in  gelatine,  from  wbioh  a  cast 
Bnitable  for  printing  may  he  taken  either  by  one  oi  more  operations ; 
secondly,  tbe  hardening  of  the  gelatina  relief  snrfsce  so  as  to  render 
H  essier  to  obtain  a  oast  therefrom;  and,  thirdly,  the  prodnotion  <A 
the  oast. 

In  the  first  division  we  cannot  refrain  from  notioing  a  statement 
in  the  specifioadon  whioh  will  make  many  wonder,  namely,  that  in 
wbioh  it  is  said  that  gelatine  is  soluble  in  "cold  water)"  for  we 
ventnre  to  afGrm  that  it  is  tbe  first  time  onr  readers,  especially 
those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  sabJMt  of  gelatine  in  oon- 
neetion  with  photography,  have  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Oelatine 
only  aweUs  in  oold  water ;  to  dissolve  it  hot  water  is  required.  Some 
impure  matter  sold  as  gelatine  may,  possibly,  dissolve  in  oold  water ; 
pure  and  good  gelatine  will  not. 

The  relief  surface  is  obtained,  by  preference,  by  coating  a  plate  of 
glass  with  gelstine,  sensitising  it  fay  immeision  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  exposing  under  the  negative,  and  then  placing 
it  in  water  to  swell.  So  &r  this  is  all  right.  It  waa  first  patented 
by  Harr  Panl  Pretsoh,  followed  by  many  others;  it  has  been 
desortbed  over  and  over  again  in  these  pages,  and  minutely- detailed 
working  direodons  and  propordons  have  been  given.  Henoe,  np  to 
tbis  stage,  tbe  last  new  patent  is  rather  behind  the  times.  But  a 
modification  is  made  in  this  aqueous  swelling  bath.  Instead  of 
plain  water  Mr.  Banks  adds  a  little  iodine  to  it  (ten  grains  to  the 
qoatt),  following  np  this  treatment  by  placing  the  swollen  plate  in  a 
bath  of  water  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ten  drops  of 
ammonia  to  eaob  quart,  and  snbaequently  in  a  third  bath  of  water 
aeidified  with  aoeUo  acid  {balf-an- ounce  to  the  f|nart). 

The  objeot  of  this,  it  is  said,  is  to  harden  the  edges  of  the  design 
which  have  not  been  raised  np.  Now,  we  have  an  observation  to 
make  upon  these  complex  alternating  washes.  First  of  all,  most 
exoellent  printing-blocks  have  bean  and  always  will  be  obtained 
irom  gelatina  that  has  been  swollen  by  water  alone.  A  relief 
prodnaed  in  this  way  proves  to  be  qoite  hard  enoogh  to  admit 
of  either  eleotrotypes  or  plaster  moulds  being  taken  from  it 
without  the  slightsat  degradation  of  the  finest  lines;  in  proof  of 
wliiah  we  have  obtained  relief  impressions  in  copper  of  typographic 
leprodnotions  on  snoli  a  reduced  scale  as  to  necessitate  tha  use  of  the 
mierosoope  to  enable  us  to  read  tlie  print,  every  letter  and  line  being 
thus  rendered  perfectly.  This  complioadon  is,  therefore,  not  really 
required ;  but  if  hardening  of  the  surface  be  desired,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  Bland  any  undue  degree  of  wear  and  tear,  what  simpler  and 


better  means  can  be  oonoeived  than  Uiose  first  pnblished  by  Mr. 
Woodbury,  viz.,  either  applying  a  wsdi  of  weak  alum  water  to  the 
gelatine  snrbee  before  taking  the  oast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  mixing 
with  the  plaster  a  litde  solution  of  alum  in  lien  of  plain  water? 
This  method  is  now  adopted  by  several ;  we  have  nssd  it  with  excel- 
lent results,  but  it  is  not  patentable,  having  been  published  long  since, 
and  many  beandful  works,  especially  in  photomicrography,  have 
been  produced  by  its  agenoy. 

Up  to  this  stage,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a  gelatine  relief  ready  for 
oottverdng  into  a  plaster  oast  no  claim  for  novelty  will,  we  imagine, 
be  made  out  on  behalf  of  this  patent.  We  have,  however,  overlooked 
the  &ot  tliat  hydrate  of  lima  is  added  to  tbe  biobromate  sensitising 
solntion,  in  tbe  proportion  of  half-a-drachm  to  a  quart  of  the  solution- 
We  willingly  give  the  credit  of  tbis  addition  to  the  patentee ;  but 
inaBmnoh  as  a  very  great  amount  of  sensitiveness,  all  the  relief 
requirod,  together  with  microeoopio  sharpness,  result  from  pre- 
parations long  known  and  practised  withont  let  or  hindrance,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  any  of  tbe  trivial  modifications  adopted  by 
the  patentee  will  be  imported  into  the  practice  of  others,  mora 
especially  as  they  form  the  basis  of  a  claim  for  a  patent. 

A  special  claim  made  by  Mr.  Banks  is  the  subjeoting  of  the  plaster  (o 
pressure  just  at  the  time  of  setting,  so  as  to  seonre  contact  with  the 
gelatine  relief.  Thia  may  be  good,  but  it  appears  somewhat  clumsy, 
seeing  that  an  excellent  mode  by  whieb  to  obtain  all  the  sharpness 
nbicb  can  arise  from  intimate  contact  with  the  mould  is  to  apply  a 
little  tliin  plaster  propared  as  we  have  described,  brush  it  well 
into  the  details  of  the  surface  by  means  of  a  eamel's-hair  brush,  and 
when  that  has  slightly  set  to  apply  a  larger  quantity  as  a  backing. 

Another  special  claim  is  made  for  prodnoing  an  electro  csst.  From 
the  gelatine  relief  a  plaster  east  is  obtained ;  bom  that  plaster  east 
a  wax  impression  is  taken ;  from  which,  again,  after  being  rendered 
"conducting"  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  mercury,  an  electrotype  is 
produced. 

Compare  this  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  method  described 
so  minutely  by  Mr.  M.  Cany  Lea  in  our  Almahac  for  1866,  in 
which  a  thin  film  of  pun  silver  is  depotited  upon  the  Bur&ue  of  the 
gelatine  monld  itself. 

We  do  not  nquiro  to  go  any  farther  into  the  merits  of  tbis  patent ; 
bntwe  wander  what  the  Vice-Chancellor  would  ssy,  should  any  action 
for  infnogement  arise,  if  that  item  in  the  third  el^m  vrere  gravely  put 
forth  wherein  it  is  said—"  I  also  claim  taking  a  cast  ftom  the  plate, 
as  herein  described,  without  nmoving  tbe  gelatine  from  tha  glsss;" 
because,  in  point  of  foct,  a  cast  is  never  taken  under  any  other 
circnmatanoes. 

We  imagine  the  claims  set  forth  in  thia  patent  will  have  provoked 
a  smile  from  numerous  "old  stagers"  in  the  wide  field  of  pboto- 
^pography.  How  it  is  that  patents  for  such  well-known  processes 
are  applied  for  at  the  present  time  appears  to  na  quite  inexpUoable. 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  CHICAGO 
CONVENTION. 
Does  anything  remmu  to  be  done  to  further  the  interests  of  photo- 
graphy ?    We  think  a  great  deal.    Not,  however,  in  the  direction  of 
apparatus ;  for  we  believe  onr  optical  and  mechanical  appliances  are 
as  nearly  perfect  as  we  may  ever  expect  to  see  them.   Neilhet  do  we 
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UunV  tint  mnolL  is  to  be  looked  fat  by  wkj  of  addition  to  oni: 
ohemioal  reeoarcea — in  the  meantime,  at  least.  No  donbt  in  this 
direction  there  is  yet  a  wide  field  open  to  those  who  Lave  time,  in- 
olination,  and  ability  for  original  researab ;  but  the  photographer  who 
posBeBsea  the  knowledge  of  properly  atiliaing  the  material  we  have  ean 
produce  resalta  of  the  very  highest  claes,  both  as  regards  beauty  and 
pennauency.  One  thing  we  wont,  then,  is  the  more  general  api^ding 
of  thie  knowledge  of  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  material  at  pieaent 
available.  No  doubt  photographio  societies  have  done  aomethitig, 
and  photographio  literatdie  has  done  more,  in  tliis  direction ;  bat 
that  muoli  yet  remainB  to  be  done  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
&eqnent  eager  Inqniriea  aftar  the  special  formiUe  of  •naoessfnl 
oparatora,  and  the  support  which  seems,  even  yet,  to  be  given  to  the 
dealers  in  secret  noBtrnms. 

The  work  of  the  photi^raphia  societies,  notwithstanding  the  pub- 
licity givea  to  it  by  the  photographio  journals,  is  apt  to  be  but  local 
in  its  influence.  "  As  iron  sliarpenelh  iron,"  so  does  the  bringing  of 
men  face  to  face  elicit  mnoh  tliat  might  otherwise  never  have  seen 
the  light ;  and  as  brilliant  sparks  are  evolved  from  the  flint  and  steel, 
so  from  tlie  pereooal  ioteroaurse  of  kindred  spirits,  having  aimtlar 
objects  in  view,  but,  perhaps,  trying  to  gain  them  by  diflferent  routes, 
there  frequently  fesults  much  of  the  highest  value  to  bath,  which  is 
too  snbtle  to  be  canght  by  the  reporter's  pen. 

That  these  observations  apply  to  other  Bubjecta  as  well  as  to 
photography  ia  ahown  by  the  fact  that  the  want  has  been  felt  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  supplied  in  most  other  branchea  of  science.  In  thia 
way  have  arisen  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  BriUsh  Medical  Association,  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress, the  Pharmacentical  Conference,  and  last,  tbongh  not  least, 
the  American  Photographic  Convention.  Whether  our  own  country 
is  ripe  for  the  auooessful  carrying  out  of  suoh  an  association,  purely 
devot«d  to  photography,  we  do  not  know;  hut  we  think  it  ia  well 
worth  a  fair  trial  It  has  been  mooted  more  than  once,  but  no  active 
steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  give  it  the  necessary  atart.  It  has, 
no  doubt,  been  nrged,  by  way  of  objection,  that  in  the  British 
Aaaociation  we  have  every  necessary  opportunity  of  introducing 
photographic  subjects,  and  tliat  exb'emely  little  of  photographic 
interest  has  ever  been  introduced ;  but  we  think  the  argument  of 
comparatively  little  value,  as,  in  the  midat  of  many  anbjecta 
neceasarily  discussed  there,  photography,  almost  in  oonseqnence  of 
i(a  claims  to  be  regarded  aa  an  act,  ia  apt  to  "  go  to  the  wall."  In 
an  association,  however,  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  photography 
this  could  not  occur;  wliilat  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  and 
arrangement  to  meet  in  any  particular  town  would  create  an  enlhu- 
aiasm  which  could  not  &il  to  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  all  con- 
oemed  and  to  tiis  art  generally. 

We  have  had  some  experience  of  the  doings  and  efibct  of  the 
Fliarmaceittioal  Coaference,  aDd  know  that  praviona  to  its  estab- 
lishment the  membera  of  that  profession,  even  those  living  in  the 
same  city,  were  on  little  more  than  "  bowing"  terms,  while  of  those 
in  other  cities  they  knew  notliing  unless,  perhaps,  the  names;  and, 
aa  a  matter  of  course,  the  profession  itself  either  stood  altogether 
Still  or  made  the  slowest  possible  progress.  Now,  however,  the 
motto  of  {lie  pharmaceuliat  ia  "  progress."  He  has  aeeu  and  con- 
versed with  moat  of  tlie  higher  lights  of  the  profesaion,  and  finding 
that  they  were  only  man  like  himaelF,  but  who  by  study  and  appli- 
cation had  gained  their  envied  position,  has  resolved  to  go  aud  do 
likewiae,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  hia  pleasure  aud  profit.  Nor  do 
the  benefila  end  here.  It  has  almost  uoiversally  been  the  case  that 
in  the  various  towns  in  which  meetings  have  been  held  the  tem- 
porary oommitteea  have  resolved  themselves  into  permanent  sooietiea 
from  which  much  valuable  work  has  emanated,  not  the  least  im- 
portant being  the  joiniug  of  the  many  units  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  iucreasing  their  respeot  for,  and  oonfidenoe  in,  each  other, 
giving  opportnuities  of  increasing  their  knowledge  by  interoommu- 
nioation,  and,  what  a<»ne  will  oonsider  better  still,  enabling  them  In 
ioorease  their  too  small  fees  by,  in  aome  cases,  fifty  per  cent. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  these  beoefita  would  neoeasarily  fiow  from 
the  institution  of  snch  a  pbotograpltic  association,  but  we  are  san- 
guine enough  to  deem  the  subject  worlliy  of  ooneideiatiou. 


In  addition  to  the  more  manifest  benefits  that  might  be  espeetri 
to  flow  flnm  a  photographic  association  of  the  above  character,  then 
are  others  which  may  be  called  collateral  that  would  frequently 
occur.  Of  sneb  we  have  an  example  in  the  extracts  which  we  bava 
publiahed  from  the  replies  to  the  request  of  the  editor  of  Anlktmjt 
SaUttia  that  the  successful  exhibitors  at  the  Chicago  ConventioK 
would  furnish  him  with  their  fotmuhe  and  methods  of  working. 
Those  replies  aSord  an  excellent  leason  to  many  who  need  it  modi, 
and  we  hope  they  will  be  profitable  to  those  who  are  continnaUr 
TUDoing  after  aomethiog  new,  and  who  are  disposed  to  put  (heir 
trust  in  matter  rather  than  in  mind. 

Of  those  extracta  which  we  have  published,  few  indeed  of  Hm 
writers  seem  to  attribute  any  particular  influence  to  the  matctiah 
with  which  tbey  work.  Of  these  one  attributes  hia  snooesa  to  a 
weak  bath  of  from  ten  grains,  made  very  acid,  aud  to  a  ohloiida 
instead  of  a  bromide  in  his  collodion.  Another  thinks  ncrthing  le^ 
than  a  forty -five-grain  bath  wiU  doi  while  a  third,  having  at  tbs 
Buffalo  Convention  "  satisfied  all  thinking  minds  that  colours  are  of 
different  fooal  lengths,"  gives  each  colour  "a  special  lighting  and 
special  ohemiosl  treatment,"  in  addition  to  his  working  in  lh« 
"steepest  skylight  in  tlie  West"  with  his  "aolinic  screens."  Tiia 
skylight  of  anoUier,  if  not  tlie  steepest,  must  surely  be  the  highest 
as  it  is  thirty-seven  feet  from  the  floor,  and  he  produces  his  fioa 
effects  by  iodising  his  collodion  to  suit  the  height  of  his  room.  Ths 
remainder  are  like  the  classic  knife-grinder — they  have  "  no  stoiy  li> 
tell,"  except  the  oft-told,  but  by  many  still  doubted,  tsia — "  oare  and 
skill,"  "care,  cleanliness,  and  judgment,"  "  work  and  experiment," 
"judgment  in  lighting,  and  careful  manipulation  in  the  dark  room,' 
and,  lastly,  "  with  me  it  is  more  pleasure  to  make  pictures  than  la 
work  for  money."  In  this  latter  statement  lies,  we  think,  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  Bucoesa,  and  we  think,  also,  that  the  man  who  eon- 
soientiously  so  feels  and  acts  will  not  only  produce  good  work,  but 
will  find  that  good  work  pays  best. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRA^C  SOdETY. 

[FlBBT  NoTioa] 

Thb  nineteenth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  opened  on 

Tuesday  evening  last  by  a  eonvtrMOgiona  in  the  Suffolk-street  gallery. 

there  being  a  good  attendance. 

It  had  been  found  impossible  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  opening  the 
Exhibition  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  November,  for  at  this  time  none 
of  the  picture  galleries  in  London  happen  to  be  avaihible,  and  the 
dale  ultimately  fixed  upon  was  that  alone  which  chimed  in  with  other 
exisliug  arrangements.  The  gallery  which  the  Soeiety  oecopied  las 
year  is  now  undergoing  reoonstmation,  and  is  at  the  present  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  builders.  Conduit-street  gallery  waa  likewise  not 
available. 

There  is  an  axoellent  collection  of  pictures,  and  in  our  opinion 
there  is,  to  speak  negatively,  no  falling  off  in  respeot  of  quality  txom 
the  works  exhibited  ia  previous  exhibitions.  We  sre  glad  to  see, 
among  those  who  contribute,  the  names  of  several  artists  who  have 
of  late  yeara  beau  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  these  exhi- 
bitions, but  of  whose  worka  we  hope,  in  thia  oonneotiou,  to  see  mora 
tu  future,  among  them  being  Messrs.  O.  W.  Wilson,  Vemon  Heath, 
Jabez  Hughes,  F.  Frith,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  liave  to 
regret  the  absence  of  a  few  by  whose  wocka  previoua^pxhibitiona  have 
been  eoriclied.  Among  tliase  is  Mr.  Buss^  Manners  Gordon  (who 
now  resides  in  Portugal),  from  whom  we  hsva  just  received  a  note, 
in  which  he  states  that,  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  opening  to  sa 
earlier  date,  he  will  have  nothing  ready  in  time. 

The  portraits  entered  in  competition  for  Mr.  Crawahay's  piizM  are 
not  BO  numerous  as  kst  year,  but  among  them  are  aome  really  fine 


1.  A  prize  of  £S0  for  the  best  collection  of  three  phott^nphs  of 
heada,  taken  direct  from  life,  the  size  of  the  pieturs  being  not  )^n 
than  20  X  IB  inches,  and  the  head  not  more  than  eight  inches  nor 
leas  than  seven  inches  bom  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  ehio.  Piotnres  meunriag  mora  than  one  inoh  nndsr  or  over 
30  X  16,  uid  heads  under  mvsh  inohee,  will  be  diaqaalified.  The 
prize  for  the  best  heada  in  aooordance  with  these  oonditioiiB  ia 
Awarded  to  MeaarB.  Chaffin,  of  Yeoril,  SomerBetahiie. 

3.  A  prize  of  £2i  for  the  aeoond  beat  coUaotioa  of  three  photo- 
grapha  of  heada,  aa  above.  Thia  waa  awarded  to  Sic.  Crawaha; 
himaelC;  bnt  when  it  waa  nndentood  that  he  would  not  accept  it 
Maaara.  Robioaon  and  Cherrill  received  it,  aa  being  third  best 

3.  A  prize  of  £%b  for  the  beat  ooUeotion  of  three  photographa  of 
heada  taken  direct  from  litis,  the  size  of  the  picture  not  leaa  than 
1&  X  12  inchea,  the  heads  not  lew  than  four  and  a-qnarter  inohea  from 
the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin.  Fioturea  more 
than  half  an  inoh  nnder  or  over  16  X  13,  and  heada  nndar  fbnr  and 
a-qoarter  inches,  or  more  than  half  an  inch  over  four  and  a-qnarter 
in^wfl,  will  ba  disqualified.  This  prize  was  awarded  to  Meaara. 
Bdvinaon  and  Cherrill. 

4.  A  prize  of  £12  for  the  seoond  beat  collection  as  above.  Mr. 
Slingaby,  of  Lincoln,  received  thia  prize. 

t.  A  prize  of  £2S  for  the  best  enlargement,  not  lees  than  30  X  IB, 
bf  taj  method.  Mr.  Fatranti,  of  Liverpool,  received  the  prize  for 
the  portrait  of  a  lady  finished  in  the  manner  patented  b;  thia 
gentleman. 

The  prizes  oSbred  by  Mr.  Crawahaj  for  landscapes  were  aa 
follow:— 

1.  For  the  beat  three  landseapes  of  any  size  not  less  than  10  X  S, 
£ii.    This  prize  waa  awarded  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill. 

For  the  second  beat  three  landaoapes  as  above,  ^13.  Awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  D.  Sanderson,  of  Manaheat^. 

2.  For  the  beat  landscape  of  an;  aize,  £10.  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  CherriU, 

For  the  second  best  landaoapa  of  any  wze,  ^5. .Mr.  W.  D. 
Sandereon. 

The  number  of  those  who  competed  for  the  Grawsbay  portrait 
prices  were : — For  direct  large  heads,  e^hty  competitora,  including 
Mr.  Crawahay;  enlargemenls,  five  competitors. 

We  are  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  Ferranti, 
beoause  he  has  already  published  in  our  pages  the  fact  that  he  has 
all  his  enlargements  made  and  printed  in  carbon  by  Meaara.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.  The  prize,  therefore,  is  ^ven,  we  presume, 
for  the  beat  mode  of  ^iiAin^  enlu^menta,  rather  than  for  the  beat 
mode  at  prodveing  enlargements  or  for  the  best  enlargement.  It 
will  hence  ba  aeen  that  of  the  ntimerona  ooutribntors  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion only  very  few  entered  as  oompetitora  for  the  Crawshay 
portrait  prizes. 

"We  now  come  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  aa  distinct  firom 
those  worka  exhibited  in  competition  aa  above  alluded  to. 

There  are  numerous  enlarged  landsoapea  in  the  Exhibition  by 
Meaara.  Spsnoer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  and  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards. 
These  will  afterwarda  warrant  us  in  opening  np  the  question  as  to 
how  &r  it  is  wise  t(xc  photographera  to  take  large  direct  landscape 
negatives. 

Comme&dng  at  the  beginning  of  the  eatalogna,  several  portraits 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Vanderweyds  are  interesting  aa  examples  of 
atippling  by  his  process. 

Mr.  England  ehows  a  ohoioe  collection  of  photographs  from 
stataary  in  the  International  Exhibition  at  present  open.  Being 
Bols  photogreplier  in  the  "  International"  Mr.  England  has  excep- 
tional facilities  for  reproducing  works  of  this  desoription. 

Tliose  who  desire  to  know  what  can  be  effected  in  expression 
must  study  a  frame  containing  about  forty  examples  by  Mr.  0.  G. 
Rejlander,  which  will  amply  repay  minute  inapeotion. 

Mr.  BUnohard  exhibits  largely,  his  piMures— portruts  ef  large 
dimensions — evineing  the  well-known  eare  of  thia  gentleman. 

Aa  naual,  it  ia  a  matter  of  great  difBculty  to  deoida  which  of  Mr. 
William  Bedford'a  fine  landaoapes  is  beat,  all  being  exoelleot.  The 
Biver  Setne  at  Aberglatb/"  (23),  DinOM  Lake  (26),  and  8etiu  on  the 
Dgryd  (SO),  will  probably  prove  the  chief  favouritea. 

Mr.  Young,  Uandndno,  exhibits  aaveral  large  portraits  of  onmia- 
takable  merit,  hia  pioturea,  Ti^  Bouquet  (9fi),  and  a  PorlrMt  (30) 
being  good  pxamples  of  fine  work. 


The  beauty  and  dalioacy  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard'e  landsoapea  are 
welt  known  to  many  in  the  metropolia.  In  the  framsa  numbered  IS 
and  4i  are  to  be  found  some  pictures  of  great  merit,  the  Old  Oottagtt, 
OttaJ^ravt,  being  a  veritable  gem. 

Mr.  F.  Beasley  exhibits  several  fine  piotarea,  which,  unfortnaately, 
bare  been  scattered  abont  the  room.  Mr.  Beasley'a  work  is  charae- 
terised  by  perfection  of  delineation  in  the  minutest  details. 

Among  several  good  pioturea  by  Sir  Thomas  Farbyns,  Tht  Three 
Bridget  near  Satt  Bmno  (fi4)  ia  an  excellent  example  of  this  artist's 

Mr.-Abel  Lewis  well  sustains  his  reputation.  We  specially  direct 
attention  to  a  charming  portrait  of  a  ohild  holding  in  her  band  a 
basket  of  flowera  (5S). 

We  ahall  resume  out  notice  next  week. 


In  the  advertJung  columns  of  our  number  for  the  21st  Ai^ast 
appeared  an  announcement  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  "  lUnstra- 
tion  Company."  We  bespeak  far  this  company  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  those  of  our  readera  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  publica- 
tion of  their  worka.  It  is  now  well  known  that  numerooa  hooka  and 
illosbrated  magazinea  owe  their  iiluatrationB,  to  a  conaiderable  extent 
at  least,  to  photography ;  and  one  object  of  the  formation  of  the 
lUnatration  Company  ia  to  provide  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  artist  or  photographer  and  the  publisher.  As  a  pre- 
liminary step  they  urge  upon  photographers  the  desirableneae  of 
having  pioturea  of  a  nature  anitable  for  pablication,  and  of  protecting 
their  works  from  piraoy  by  entering  them  at  Stationers'  Kail, 
which  they,  in  oommon  with  the  pnblisheTB  of  the  existing  photo- 
graphic jonmala,  will  be  glad  to  nodertake.  They  have  arranged  to 
keep  at  their  ofGces  (210,  Strand)  a  list  of  snob  works  entered  since 
the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  company.  They  will  issue  per- 
mission to  pnblishera  to  engrave  any  {ucturea  they  may  have 
control  of,  and  altogether  hope  to  facilitate  that  intercourse  which 
ought  to  exist  between  photographera,  engravers,  and  publishers. 
The  company  has  our  beat  wishes  for  its  success,  and  we  shall  take 
early  occaaian  to  give  some  further  details  oonoeming  its  operations. 


THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  IODIDE  OF  SILVER. 
Hatino  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  been  experimenting  in 
pretty  much  the  same  direction,  I  read  with  oonaiderable  intereat 
Mr.  Button's  article  in  yonr  number  of  10th  July  last.  On  the  Com- 
parative Sentitiveneu  of  Iodide^  Bromide,  and  Chloride  of  8Ut>er  to 
White  Light  in  the  Varioat  Negative  Proeetiei;  and  if  not  now  too 
late  I  ahonld  like  to  make  some  observations  therenpon,  want  of 
time  having  previously  prevented  me. 

Mr.  Sutton  lays  it  down  aa  an  axiom  that  free  nitrate  of  ailver  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  an  image  npon  iodide  of  ailver — and 
thia,  I  Buppose,  Ima  hitherto  been  the  opinion  of  photographers 
generally — and  states  in  reference  to  iodiua  of  ailver  and  alkaline 
development  that  "  not  a  trace  of  an  image  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way."  I  myself,  also,  for  a  long  time  held  the  aame  view ;  but,  not 
having  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  why  it  should  be  so,  I  determined 
thoronghly  to  tuveatigata  the  matter,  and  very  aoon  found  that  anch 
an  idea  was  altogether  erroneous.  Free  nitrate  of  tdvtr  it  Hot  etten- 
tiai  to  the  formation  of  au  image  upon  iodide  of  tilver,  and  this  Mr. 
Sntton  or  any  other  of  yonr  readers  may  prove  for  themselves  in  the 
following  way : — 

Coat  a  plate  with  simple  iodised  collodion  (or  bromo-iodiaed,  aa  the 
small  proportion  of  bromide  usually  contained  in  oommercial  samples 
of  collodion  will  probably  not  materially  afieot  the  result),  and 
immerse  it  for  five  minutes  in  an  ordinary  negative  bath  of  thirty  or 
thir^-flve  grains  strength,  which  will  be  amply  snffiolent  time,  I 
think,  to  complete  the  obemioal  changes,  nnlesa  the  collodion  be  of  a 
more  than  usually  homy  charaotar.  Then,  aRer  Uioronghly  washing 
witli  water,  immerse  for  another  five  minutes  in  a  strong  solntipn  of 
common  salt.  Tba  quantity  of  salt  is  not  very  material ;  the  solution 
may  be  saturated  if  yon  will,  though  in  that  case  yon  must  expeot 
Bome  pinholes  in  the  first  few  plates.  Now  remove,  well  wash 
again  (or  leave  it  alone,  just  as  you  tliink  proper ;  salt  or  no 
salt  makes  very  litUe  difference  to  tlie  anbaeqnent  axpoanre  and 
development),  and  ezpoaa  for  about  the  aame  time  as  for  an 
onUnary  wet  plate— a  littia  longer,  if  anytliing,  tUoogh  I  aaay 
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u  well,  perhapB,  remark  hers  that  plates  may  be  prepared 
praotioaJlf  quite  as  aeneitiTe  as  ordinorf  net  ooes  bf  umag  a 
more  dilute  aolutioa  of  salt,  a  strong  aalulion  beiog  reoommended 
ia  the  present  instance  meielj  ia  order  to  demonstrate  that  frea 
nitrate  has  nothing  whaterei  to  do  with  the  result— and  deyelope 
as  follows.     Make  a  solution  of— 

Canslio  potash  60  grains. 

Iodide  of  potassium 6      „ 

Water 1  ounce. 

Plaoe  anfficient  of  this  lu  a  developing  glass  to  cover  the  plate; 
then  add  some  pjrogallioaoid  (which  readily  dissolves  in  the  solution). 
stir  up,  and  pour  on  to  the  film.  The  image  will  speedily  appear, 
aad  as  soon  as  it  does  the  developer  should  be  washed  off  as  quickly 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  plate  might  be  fogged  by  the  reduction, 
more  or  less  eomplate,  of  the  unimpressed  portion  of  the  film.  The 
development,  however,  can  be  brought  completely  under  control, 
either  by  iuoieasing  the  amoaut  of  iodide  of  potassium  (but  to  which, 
of  course,  there  is  a  limit,  owing  to  the  weU-knowu  property  that  salt 
possesseaof  dissolving  iodide  of  silver,  and  which  might,  aonsequeutly. 
injure  the  image),  or  by  radaoing  the  amount  of  cauatic  potash. 

By  reflected  light  tlie  image  shows  as  a  negative,  but  by  trans- 
mitted liglit — supposing  the  plate  to  have  been  properly  exposed  and 
developed — as  a  positive,  owing  to  the  snperior  density  of  the  unre- 
duced iodide.  After  fixing  these  appearances  are,  of  course,  reversed, 
but  the  image  will  require  considerable  intensification  for  printing 
purposes ;  nor  (although  I  do  not  say  so  positively)  do  I  think  that 
this  can  readily  be  dispensed  with,  the  fact  appearing  to  be  that 
iodide  of  silver  contains  too  little  metal  in  proportion  to  the  balk  of 
the  salt  to  form  a  sufficisntly  dense  deposit. 

I  send  you  a  specimen  of  a  negative  taken  in  this  way,  which,  as 
you  will  otiaerve,  was  not  iutensifiod,  and  which  differs  litde  or 
nothing  in  appearance  from  an  ordinary  wet-piste  one;  and  also  one 
which  after  development  was  treated  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid, 
which  dissolved  the  silver  deposited  from  the  reduced  iodide,  and 
left,  as  you  will  perceive,  a  positive  piotuie  of  unaltered  iodide. 

Seeing  that  the  above  method  of  developing  an  iodide  plate  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  so  high  an  authority  on  photograpliic 
matters  as  year  contributor,  Mr.  Sutton,  I  presume  I  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  publish  it ;  bat  with  regard 
to  the  following  observations  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  photographic  literature  to  say  how  far  they  may  be  original. 
Probably  mueh  of  wluit  I  say  is  well  known,  but,  however,  yoa  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  publish  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Premising,  then,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  state  anything  too  dog- 
matically, experience  having  taught  me  the  folly  of  so  doing,  I 


mtial)  to  the  successful  working  of  alkaline  development  that  tlie 
film  should  contain  some  uncombined  soluble  haloid  salt,  such  salt 
appearing  to  me  to  occupy  pretty  much  the  same  place  in  alkaline 
development  that  amd  does  in  the  ordinary  method.  The  absence 
of  the  soluble  haloid  in  the  fihn  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  com- 
pensated for  by  increasing  the  quantity  in  the  developer,  just  as  an 
increased  amonnt  of  acid  in  the  developer  will  compensate  for  the 
want  of  it  in  the  bath  in  the  ordinarf  process;  but  as  in  that  pro- 
cess the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  proportions  of  acid  in 
the  bath  and  developer  are  nicely  balanced,  so  in  the  alkaline  method 
the  most  satisfaotory  results  ore  obtained  by  a  nice  adjostment  of 
soluble  haloid  in  the  film  and  in  the  developer. 

Tliia,  then,  is  the  reason  why  in  the  preceding  experiment  I  direct 
that  the  plates  shonld  not  be  waalied  merely — which,  if  well  done, 
wonld  answer  every  purpose  as  far  as  the  removal  of  the  free  nitrate 
is  ooncemed— but  shonld  be  afterwards  treated  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt. 

Secondly.  That  of  the  three  kinds  of  haloid  salts  at  our  disposal 
iodides  ore  the  most  energetio  in  restraining  the  action  of  the 
developer  and  destroying  the  sensibility  to  light,  and  chlorides 
the  least  so,  iodides  occupying  pretty  much  the  same  position  as 
nitric,  and  chlorides  as  acetic,  acid  in  the  ordinary  process.  Hence  I 
prescribe  common  si^t  for  the  film  as  being  least  likely  to  injure  the 
sensitiveneBS,  and  iodide  of  potassium  for  the  developer  becsaee  it 
has  the  most  restraining  power.  But,  as  will,  no  doubt,  readily  be 
inferred  by  any  intelligent  reader,  an  iodide  or  bromide  salt  may 
be  substituted  in  the  film,  though  in  much  more  dilute  solution 
(especially  if  iodide),  if  it  be  desired  to  preserve  the  eensitiveneas, 
than  the  chloride;  and  a  bromide  or  chloride  salt  in  the  developer, 
in  that  case  (especially  if  chloride),  increasing  the  amonnt  of  the  salt. 

Thirdly.  That  of  the  three  h^oid  salts  of  silver  need  in  photo- 
graphy iodide  is  the  most,  and  chloride  the  least,  susceptible  of 
injary  by  the  after-treatment  with  a  solulile  haloid ;  in  fact,  if  iodide 


of  ulver  be  treated  with  a  solntion  of  iodide  of  potasnam  snffi- 
cientty  strong,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  practically  TalaedeM 
for  camera  purposes,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  the  longth  «f 
some,  and  say  it  is  abaolutely  insensitive  to  Ught.  Conaaqneiitly, 
the  amount  of  free  soluble  haloid  required  in  the  film  will  depeol 
upon  the  kind  of  silver  salt,  and  also,  I  may  add,  to  aome  extant 
upon  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath  used  to  form  it. 

I  may  as  well,  perhaps,  here  state  that  the  after-treatment  with  a 
solution  of  soluble  haloid  is  not  by  any  means  essential  to  anccesa; 
for,  if  the  plate  be  removed  before  the  completian  of  the  obeanicat 
changes,  supposing  the  collodion  to  oontain  only  one  kind  of  aalt,  or 
if  a  small  proportion  of  some  salt — as,  for  instanoe,  a  bromide  at 
chloride  to  au  iodide — in  which  the  chemical  ohon^e  is  not  so  readily 
effected,  be  added  to  the  collodion  (the  formation  of  tlia  iodide 
being  allowed  to  fully  complete  itself),  then  it  will  be  sufficient 
simply  to  wash  the  plate  before  exposure  and  development.  Heace, 
if  any  of  your  readers  should  try  me  iodide  development  experiment 
with  a  bromo-iodised  collodion,  and  find  any  difficulty  in  t^o  deve- 
lopment, they  will  guess  at  the  cause. 
I  Fourthly.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  (and  I  see  Mr.  Sutton  hints 
j  at  the  same  thing)  that  the  most  sensitive  salt  of  silver  is  the 
chloride,  bromide  (with  alkaline  development)  oeonpying  an  inter- 
mediate place,  and  being  certainly,  whether  ordinary  phott^rapluarB 
like  to  admit  it  or  not,  much  more  sensitive  than  iodide  in  anj  form. 
But  here  (that  is,  with  the  chloride)  nre  are  confronted  with  a  new 
difficulty,  namely,  its  excessive  tendency  to  pass  into  the  state  of 
subohloride  under  the  action  of  the  alkaline  developer.  A  oblnride 
film  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  iodide,  as  previously  desnribed 
— though,  of  course,  using  a  much  stronger  senaitiaing  bath — and 
then  developed  with  a  very  weak  alkaline  developer,  will  be  foond  to 
give  a  distinct  image  with  a  very  brief  exposure  to  light;  but  any 
attempt  at  intensification  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  developer 
will  speedily  spoil  the  whole  thing,  reducing  the  entire  film  to  the 
state  of  subohloride.  If  the  development  could  only  be  bronght 
I  under  control.  I  believe,  I  say,  that  the  chloride  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  sensitive,  as  welt  as  the  most  satisfactory  in  every  teagoat, 
of  any  photographic  process  with  which  we  ore  yet  acquainted- 

WlLLIAM   ROBIMSON. 

P.S. — Mr.  Sutton  also  affirms,  I  perceive,  that  in  the  case  of  kIvst 
the  ordinary  chemical  affinities  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are 
reversed,  tiie  latter  possessiug  the  strongest,  and  the  former  tha 
weakest,  affinity  for  that  base.  This  c^inion,  I  prssume  (although 
not  having  seen  Mr.  Sutton's  two  previous  papers  I  do  not  know  for 
certain),  is  based  upon  his  want  of  success  in  developing  iodide  of 
silver  by  the  alkaline  method.  As  I  have  now,  however,  pointed  oat 
how  this  may  be  done,  I  trust  Mr.  Sutton  will  see  his  way  to  modify 
his  opinion  on  this  point,  as  it  is  certainly  not  in  aocordanee  with  my 
experience,  nor  do  I  think  such  a  view  ia  generally  held. — W.  B. 


Th£  season  is  now  rapidly  approaohing  when  work  in  the  atudio 
and  in  the  field  will  be  brought  comparatively  to  a  standstill  in  this 


Many  questions  will  then  crop  up  for  aerious  oonsidention.  Is 
the  stndio  built  on  a  good  principle  as  regards  light,  heat,  and 
ventilation  ?  Are  the  processes  and  applionoes  in  daily  use  such  ss 
the  present  state  of  Uie  art-science  justifies?  Ia  improvement  ia 
any  respect  possible  in  any  direction  ?  The  season  is  approaohing 
when  questions  of  this  sort  will  naturally  occur  to  the  mind  during 
hours  of  leisure,  and  when  we  must  seriously  oonsidBr  whether 
we  have  become  foolishly  bigoted  to  any  bad  habits  or  modes  of 
operating;  whether  we  have  turned  out  backs  upon  anything  really 
good ;  whether  we  have  persevered  in  any  wrong  coarse ;  whether 
we  have  been  blindly  prejudiced  in  hvour  of  any  pet  prooan  or 
contrivance  or  mode  of  doing  a  thing. 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  tlis  last  nombar  that  a  French  lavaitt  has  lately 
recommended  the  employment  of  the  process  of  Daguerre  in  astro- 
nomical photography,  and  that  some  reasons  were  advanced  why 
that  fine  old  process  might  possibly  be  revived  with  advantage  in 
other  cases  wnere  dry  wllodion  plates  are  oommonly  employed. 
Permit  me  to  add  a  few  observationB  on  this  subject. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  a  pretty  foil  adept  in  tlie  dagueiTeolyp* 
procees;  bat  al£oagh,  like  moat  other  diaoiplea  of  the  oameia,  I 
gave  it  up  in  favour  of  paper  and  glass,  still  my  thoughts  hare  often 
wandered  back  to  the  marvellona  perfection  of  detail  and  Bradation 
which  tiie  silver  plate  affords,    and  in  which  reqieot  it  atandi 
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unrivalled.  Snre^',  then,  I  cannot  bat  think,  there  miut  be  oasea 
in  which  this  higheet  nttuDable  degree  of  techniiml  excellence  in 
photograph;  must  be  desirable,  iireapeotiTe  of  artialio  efTecL  To 
the  man  of  science  the  solid  advantages  which  thia  fine  process 
oflbra  shonld  be  invaluable ;  whilst  it  really  appears  that  it  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  even  in  landscape  photogniphy,  in  a&rd- 
ing  a  positive  from  which  ooUodioa  negativea  of  tnj  size  oen  be 
easily  copied.  For  portraiture,  also,  it  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  desire  not  ao  much  an  idealised  resemblance  as  the  literal  tmth. 

X  ventore.  then,  to  offer  k  few  hints  respecting  the  d^uerreotype 
proeass,  baaed  chiefly  upon  my  offn  experience  with  it  a  fewyeara  ago. 

The  plates  should  not  be  too  thin  in  the  copper,  and  the  silver 
which  u  Totied  Dpon  the  copper  plate  should  be  quite  pore  and 
unalloyed.  For  some  purposes  it  may  be  found  better  and  quite  as 
economical  to  use  plates  couposed  entirely  of  pure  silver.  Glass 
plates,  aUvered  by  any  of  t)ie  good  prooesses  now  in  nse  for  making 
mliTors,  might  answer  the  purpose,  but  there  would  be  the  risk  of 
cracking  them  in  the  toning  prooeas  over  the  spirit  lamp.  It  is 
potsible  also  that,  unless  the  silveriug  was  so  thick  as  to  be  quite 
opaque,  blorring  might  oeour,  as  in  the  collodion  process.  I  imagine 
also  that  the  polishing  of  a  silvered  glass  would  be  a  rather  delicate 
operation.  A  lieniiBpherical  silvered  bowl  would  be  suitable  for  a 
panoramio  view,  including  a  wide  angle  in  aU  directions,  such  as 
ooi)ld  be  successfully  token  with  a  panoramic  lens.  Grand  Alpine 
scenery  would  afiord  very  suitable  subjeots  for  this  treatment,  and  the 
TSiulCs  wonld  be  novel  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  Half-a- 
dozen  such  subjects  well  taken  would  be  worth,  in  point  of  fame, 


On  the  subject  of  plate  cleaning  and  polishing  I  have  nothing  new 
to  say.  The  methods  are  as  various  aa  in  the  oase  of  glass  plates, 
^e  main  point  is  to  make  the  silver  surface  ohemioally  clean,  and 
lo  polish  it  to  the  utmost  degree  without  soratching  it  by  grit^ 
particles,  or  showing  ooarae  buff  marks. 

The  iodine  and  bromine  boxes  should  be  kept  separate,  in  order 
that  the  fumes  may  not  mix.  They  should  be  made  of  glass,  and 
have  ground  tops,  covered  with  a  close-fitting  ground-glass  lid. 

The  plate  should  test  horizontally  over  the  meroury;  and  it  may 
|»e  lifted  up  for  examination  during  the  development,  so  that  the 
mercury  box  need  not  have  glass  windows.  This  should,  of  course, 
be  provided  with  a  thermometer. 

An  the  solutions  used  should  be  carefully  filtered  tlirongh  bibulous 
paper.  Black  spots  which  come  in  toning  may  be  removed  by 
cyanide  of  poteBsium.  The  golden  and  purple  bloom  seen  in  good 
daguerreotypes  is  mainly  due  to  the  parity  of  the  silver  upon  the 
plate.  This  process  may  be  easily  worked  in  a  tent,  and  the  plates 
ma;  be  fixed  and  toned  at  home,  so  that  no  solutions  or  water  are 
necessary.  The  outfit  for  quarter-plates  would  be  ve^  light  and 
umple  if  the  entire  apparatus  were  made  for  that  size  of  plate  only. 
I  should,  however,  for  my  own  use,  prefer  square  plates. 

The  following  important  precautions  most  be  taken  in  copying  a 
daguerreotype.  From  the  fact  of  its  having  a  highly-reflecting 
surfoca  it  is  evident  that  reflected  light  from  surrounding  objects  is 
Uable  to  be  thrown  upon  the  leua.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  this;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  rays  falling 
most  perpendicularly  upon  the  plate  which,  alW  reflection,  enter  the 
lens,  and  not  those  which  fall  very  obliquely  upon  the  plate.  An 
intelligent  operator  wonld  not,  therefore,  willingly  paint  his  camera 
white,  nor  work  with  a  whitewashed  wall  behind  it,  nor  dresa  himself 
in  a  white  sunUce  for  the  occasion.  He  would  prefer  to  wear  a 
black  velvet  robe,  to  pat  a  black  screen  behind  the  camera,  to  paint 
the  front  of  his  instrument  black,  and  to  oover  the  brass  tube  of  the 
lens  with  somatliing  black ;  and,  above  all  things,  he  would  never 
place  the  daguerreotype  with  the  aky  full  in  front  of  it.  and,  there- 
fore, immediately  behind  the  camera.  Thohab  Sdttoh,  B.A. 


A  FEW  WOBDS  ON   THE    BEER  AND  A13UMEN 
PROCESS. 

(A  commvLlCAtloii  to  the  EdlnborgEi  Photofnptata  fioclAtjr.J 
As  I  have  had  a  nood  deal  of  experience  this  summer  with  this  pro- 
cess and  with  modificatioos  of  it,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion 
of  it,  and  also  K  short  account  of  a  set  of  experiments  I  have  lately 
tried  with  the  different  forms  of  the  process,  in  order  to  find  out 
which  was  the  best  and  most  sensitive. 

Ur.  W.  H.  DavieB,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  June 
meeting  of  tliis  Society  (and  from  which  I  have  taken  my  title) 
recommends  the  addition  of  more  silver  and  pyrogalho  acid  to  the 
beer  and  albumen.    He  says :— "  If  additional  rapidity  be  needed  it 


is  conferred  by  increasing  the  proportions  of  free  silver  and  gallic  ot 
pyrogalho  acid,  and  cautiously  reducing  the  strength  of  tiie  beer- 
albumen  with  distilled  water."  As  some  plates  which  were  prepared 
in  the  l>eginning  of  the  summer,  without  the  addition  of  either  pyro- 
galho acid  or  ailver,  were  very  sensitive,  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
doubt  that  this  was  the  most  rapid  form  of  the  beer  and  albumen 
process.  I  resolved  to  try  this  form  of  it  against  plates  prepared 
with  the  omission  of  both  silver  and  pyrogalUc  acid,  and  also  Captain 
Abney's  form  of  it  as  given  in  the  Year  Book  for  this  year. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Daviea'a  addition  of  silver  to  the  beer,  I  had 
Berious  doubts  of  there  really  being  any  free  silver  in  the  preasrva- 
tive  at  all  as  poured  upon  tlie  plate.  Mr.  Davies  recommends  the 
addition  of  one  grain  of  ailver  to  one  ounce  of  beer.  Now,  I  shonld 
tiiink  that  there  was  enough  of  ohlorides  and  organic  matter  in  an 
ounce  of  strong,  sweet  ale  to  reduce  entirely  the  one  grain  of  silver, 
and  that,  shomd  by  any  chance  free  ailver  be  left  in  the  beer,  it 
wonld  be  entirely  reduced  on  the  addition  of  the  pyrogalho  acid  and 
albumen,  which  would  form  some  oomplex  or»nio  salts  of  silver. 
In  my  own  trials  of  it  I  used  two  grains  of  suver  to  one  ounce  of 
beer.  After  adding  the  pyrogallio  acid  and  albumen  some  of  the 
preservative  was  poured  into  a  test  tube,  and  a  chloride  added.  I 
made  several  trials,  bat  I  really  could  not  say  that  I  detected  free  silver. 
Ifeel,  however,  thaci  should  leave  this  an  open  question,  as  the  oidonr 
of  the  beer  or,  rather,  strong,  sweet  ale  was  rather  high,  which  pre- 
vented the  chloride  of  eilver,  if  any  were  preseot,  from  being  seen. 

With  regard  to  the  addition  of  pyrogalhc  acid  to  the  preservative, 
I  have  never  before  heard  of  it  in  connection  with  any  div  process 
as  a  sensitive  agent.  Either  it  or  gallic  add  has  been  used  in  con- 
neotion  with  the  albumen  process  as  a  preservative — a  final  wash  ot 
an;  of  them  being  said  to  confer  great  keeping  qualities  on  the 
plates.  M;  opinion  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  beer  and  albumen 
process,  is  that  it  has  no  sensitising  properties  at  all,  that  it  only  acta 
as  a  preeervative,  and  that  nnlese  the  plates  are  intended  to  he  kept  a 
very  long  time  it  had  better  be  omitted  from  this  process  altogether. 

With  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  process  as  proposed  by 
Captain  Abney,  I  cannot  say  that  I  regard  it  as  an  improvement, 
but  raUier  the  reverse,  as  I  can  only  look  on  it  as  a  complication  of 
what  is  in  reality  a  very  aimple  matter.  As  worked  by  Mr.  Saviea 
the  preservative  is  applied  at  one  application ;  but  as  proposed  by 
Captain  Abney  you  have  two  preservatives  with  a  washing  between. 
I,  therefore,  prefer  Mr.  Davies's  plan  as  at  once  the  simpler  and 
better.  There  is  little  other  difference,  as  both  use  the  same  materials, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ammonia  proposed  by  Ctptain  Abney. 

Let  OS  now  shortly  inqniro  of  what  possible  use  ammonia  can  be 
as  used  with  albumen  and  beer.  Captain  Abney  says  nothing  in  hia 
article  in  the  Tear-Book  of  its  use.  Hot  in  a  letter  to  the  jouraalH, 
the  week  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Davies's  paper,  he  says ; — "  I 
lay  great  stress  on  rendering  the  film  alkillne;  it  is  an  important 
means  for  securing  rapidity."  (See  Photo.  Newt,  June  19). 
That  Captain  Abney  is  mistaken  in  this  I  will  ahortly  show.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  inquire  about  the  use  of  the  ammonia.  Captain 
Abney  says : — "  To  each  white  (of  egg)  one  fluid  drachm  of  am- 
monia must  have  been  added."  Now,  if  we  add  one  drachm  of 
ammonia  to  one  ounce  of  albumen  the  result  is  merely  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  the  two ;  there  ie  no  acid  to  neutralise  in  albumen,  and 
there  can  be  very  little,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  film  after  the  silver  is 
washed  off.  At  any  rate,  if  there  be  any  left,  it  has  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film,  as  my  comparative  trials  with 
other  platee  showed.  I  therefore  regard  the  addition  of  ammonia  to 
the  albumen  and  beer  aa  simply  naeleas,  and  only  tending  to  com- 
plicate the  process.  The  application  of  the  mixed  albumen  and 
beer  may,  therefore,  here  be  dispensed  with ;  also  the  separate 
nashing,  and  the  preservative  applied  aa  in  Mr.  Davies's  method, 
which  will  at  least  eave  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  preparation 
of  the  plates. 

I  may  just  as  well  say  h&e  that,  iastead  of  Captain  Abney's 
method  being  more  rapid,  as  he  seems  to  think,  it  is  actually  slower 
than  either  Mr.  Davies's  method  with  the  silver  in  the  beer  ot  the 
other  me^od  without  the  silver  and  pyrogallio  acid. 

I  will  now  shortly  detail  the  experiments  I  made  with  the  difihrent 
plates.  My  first  trials  were  between  Hr.  Davies's  method  with  the 
silver  and  pjro.  and  the  other  method  with  only  the  plain  beer  and 
albumen.  Plates  were  pnpared  the  aame  in  ever;  way,  the  only 
difference  being  the  preservative  in  the  one  having  two  grains 
of  silver  to  the  ounce  and  one  grain  of  pyrogallio  acid,  while  the 
other  was  only  the  plain  beer  and  albumen.  The  plates  were 
exposed  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  subject,  and  received  precisely 
the  same  exposure,  the  hght  being  very  ateady.  I  pnrpoeely  nndet- 
expoeed  the  plates  to  aee  what  differsnee  then  woiud  he  in  ths 
development.     On  developing  them  the  plate  irith  the  lilver  and 
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pyn>.  begui  to  Bhov  flUftlit  tnujM  of  kn  image  first;  bnt  "  the  raoa  ia 
not  almjs  to  the  swift."  After  s  while  it  began  to  Ug,  and  the  ono 
with  the  plain  beer  had  the  adrantage.  In  the  end  both  plates  oama 
up  well,  tboagh  they  were  ondei-ezpoaed  and  required  a  httle  forcing 
— the  one  without  the  silver  being  the  better  and  more  brilliant 
negative  of  the  two,  the  other  being  flat  and  alightlj  fogged  in 
oomparison.  The  one  without  the  BilTer  was  quite  as  well  exposed 
as  the  other. 

Another  trial  I  made  was  with  plates  prepared  with  the  same 
collodion  and  bath,  the  beer  and  albomen  beingalso  the  some,  bat 
made  ap  in  the  diSeiant  proporttoos  used  by  Mr.  Danes  and  Captain 
Abue; ;  also  the  method  without  the  silver  and  pvro.  The  plates 
were  exposed  sacoessivel;  on  the  same  subject  without  shifting  the 
earners.  They  received  exactly  the  same  exposure,  and  this  tmie  a 
full  exposure  was  given.  To  give  the  plates  eijual  justioe  in  the  de- 
Tslopment  they  were  all  three  placed  together  in  a  flat  traj,  and,  the 
preservative  having  been  washed  ofi',  a  three-grain  solution  of  plain 
pyrogaUio  acid  wss  poured  over  them.  In  a  short  time  a  verj  faint 
trace  of  an  image  began  to  appear  on  the  plate  prepared  b;  Mr. 
Davies's  method,  as  well  as  on  that  with  the  plain  beer,  while  the 
plate  prepared  hj  Captaia  Abney's  method  as  yet  showed  nothiof;. 
I  then  added  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  when  the  three  plates  began 
to  oome  fnlly  out — the  phun  beer  plate,  if  anvtliiag,  leatUng. 

With  all  m;  experience  in  photographj,  botli  wet  and  icy,  I 
eoald  not  prevent  a  smile  rising  to  mj  face  aa  I  thna  held  the  dish 
in  mj  hand  waitine  to  watoh  which  was  fifst  being  developed,  and 
wliile  I  thought  of  Uie  plates  that  were  labelled  on  the  back  "  Dsvies's," 
"Abney's,"  and  "Plain  Beer,"  I  oonld  not  help  exclaiming  to 
myself—"  May  the  best  man  win ! "  The  plates  beiog  fully  out  they 
were  iatensified  with  a  little  aoid  pyro.  and  silver.  The  conclusion 
I  came  to  with  regard  to  rapidity  was  that  the  plate  by  Mr. 
Daviee's  method  and  the  one  with  the  plain  beer  were,  as  near  as 
possible,  equal — neither  having  the  advantage.  Both  were  fully 
exposed,  while  the  one  by  Captain  Abney's  method  would  have 
reqnired  a  little  more  exposure  to  have  made  it  equal. 

From  Captain  Abney  s  letter  already  aUaded  to  Ue  seems  to  be 
nndez  the  impression  that  plates  by  Mr.  Davlea's  method  cannot  well 
be  developed  by  the  alkaliDe  method.  Sneh  is  not  the  case,  as  plates 
by  Mr.  Davies's  method  have  been  developed  with  the  alfalina 
development  ever  aince  it  has  been  introduced.  I  have  myself 
developed  plates  by  this  process  with  as  strong  an  alkaline  developer 
as  it  is  poaaible  to  nse. 

I  will  now  sum  up  by  stating  what  I  think  is  the  best  form, 


9,  and  using  only  tiie  simple  mixture  of  plain  beer  and  albumen, 

unless  when  the  plates  are  required  for  very  long  keeping;  then  one 
grain  of  pyrogallio  acid  to  the  ounce  of  beer  riiould  be  added,  whioli 
would  give  what  I  am  almost  tempted  to  eall  "  indefinite  "  keeping 
qualitieH.  If  additionalrapidity  is  tobegotby  this  process  I  believe 
it  would  be  in  the  direction  of  diluting  the  mixture  of  beer  and 
albumen — to  what  extent  I  cannot  at  present  say,  but  I  should  think 
to  the  extent  of  equal  parts  of  water,  or  even  double  or  treble  the 
quantity.    Any  further  experiments  I  make  will  be  in  this  direotion. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  preparation  of  the  plates  I  need  say 
nothing  of  theic  development,  but  would  simply  recommend  anyone 
trying  the  process  to  follow  the  directions  of  Mr.  Davies  and  Captain 
Abney,  both  of  those  gentlemen  having  stated  them  so  clearly  and 
ably  that  I  need  not  add  one  word. 

In  conclusion :  I  may  just  say  that  I  can  endorse  all  that  both 
those  gentlemen  have  olumed  for  the  process,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  and  aimplest  dry  processes  whieh  we 
at  present  have.  If  I  have  contributed  anything  to  simplify  it 
■'ill  further  my  object  will  have  been  accomplished. 

J.  M.  TUBNBDLL. 

ON  TEE  U3E  OP  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

IIL— AFPAItATUa  FOB  DECANTIHG. 

The  operation  of  decanting  or  transvssing  alluded  to  onee  or  twice 
in  the  preceding  chapter  is  of  sufficient  importance,  from  its  frequent 
leourrenoe  In  both  chemical  and  photographic  operations,  to  have 
some  space  devoted  specially  to  its  consideration.  In  waehing  pre- 
cipitates, removing  clear  solutions  from  deposits,  delivering  small 
quantities  of  test  Uquora,  emptying  various  vesaels.  &c.,  &a.,  some 
Boqneintance  with  the  more  useful  methods  is  very  desirable. 

The  simplost  oase  that  will  occur  will  be  the  pouring  &om  one 
vessel  into  anotlier :  yet  this  in  not  generally  nn  eany  operation,  as.  in 
laboratory  work,  it  is  not  always  possible  in  decanting  a  liquid  to 


have  it  in  the  most  suitable  vessel  for  the  purpoaa.  In  ponring  trom 
an  evaporating  didi  with  a  lip  the  stream  of  fluid  is  very  apt,  if  tha 
dish  be  at  all  full,  to  separate  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  raaa  bsdt 
along  the  outside  of  tlie  dish  and  gets  wsated  on  the  floor  oc 
table.  This  can  be  provided  against  by  holding  a  glaaa  rod 
penendicularl^  in  the  receiving^  vessel  and  allowing  the  lip  of  th* 
disn  to  touch  )t  while  the  fluid  is  being  poured.  It  will  flow  dovs 
the  rod  in  an  undivided  stream,  not  a  <&op  leaving  the  ourcent  to 
run  along  the  back  of  the  dish. 

If  the  pouring  vessel  be  very  lai^a  and  full,  and  have  no  lip  or 
spout,  difGcnltiea  are  sure  to  arise.  The  glass  rod  will  not  be  avail- 
able here,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  grease  a  small  part  of  tUa 
rim,  when  it  will  generally  be  found  that  Uie  fluid  will  flow  over  iha 
greased  part  in  an  even  stream.  It  will,  however,  more  fiteqnantlj 
occor  that  the  method  of  ponring  is  not  available,  owing  to  the  bnlk 
or  lightness  of  the  precipitate,  wnen  it  is  wished  to  decant  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  clear  liquid  without  disturbing  this  sediment  In 
these  cases  a  syphon  is  used. 

This  consists  essentially  of  a  bent  gloss  tube  open  at  eaoh  end. 
It  is  usually  made  of  a  V  o'  U  shape,  and  with  one  leg  shorter  than 
the  other.  When  one  leg  is  immersed  in  a  fluid  to  saw  a  depth  that 
the  end  of  the  other  outside  one  is  below  the  level  of  the  surftoe.  and  bj 
suction  or  otherwise  the  fluid  is  made  to  ascend  in  the  sypbon  and 
fill  both  legs,  it  will  flow  from  the  outside  one  and  oonlinae  to  flow, 
till  the  vessel  ia  emptied,  so  long  as  the  syphon  ooatinues  to  dip  into 
the  liquid  and  the  end  of  its  outside  leg  ia  kept  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  surface.  If ,  as  is  generally  done,  one  leg  be  mode  ahiurtet  than 
the  other,  all  that  is  needed  when  once  the  aotion  is  started  ia  to 
keep  the  short  leg  immersed  in  the  liquid. 

The  prindple  of  the  instrument  being  understood,  it  wiU  be  aoen 
that  its  form  admits  of  many  variations,  and  in  practice  it  is  found 
convenient  to  have  several  shapes  which  are  useful  for  variona  pur- 
poses. The  moat  elementary  form — the  plain  bent  tube  of  aV  shape 
— will  be  found  to  answer  most  of  the  requirements  of  genmal  nee. 
There  are  two  different  methods  of  setting  it  in  aotion.  ^e  short  1^ 
being  immersed  in  the  fluid  the  syphon  is  filled  by  socking  the  air 
ODt  with  the  mouth ;  the  fluid  will  then  flow  until  it  is  stored  bj  the 
removal  of  the  syphon  or  the  emptying  of  the  vessel.  The  lietter 
plan  is  to  fill  the  syphon  first  by  pouring  into  it  some  of  Uie  fluid 
to  be  emptied,  then,  after  placing  a  finger  over  eaoh  end,  to  uptnta 
it  and  dip  the  shorter  leg  into  the  fluid,  the  finger  bdng  removed 
from  it  as  it  nears  the  surface.  As  some  little  dexterity  is  needed  to 
perform  the  latter  operation,  owing  to  the  readineas  inth  which  the 


short  leg  empties  itself  before  it  oon  be  dipped  into  the  bulk  of  the 

"  ■'  ithodo' ■      '  ■     ■     ■  . 

eaaiei.    The  long  end  has  blown  into  i^  immediately 
below  the  onsle,  a  bulb  of  capacity  a  Uttle  exceeding  the  whou 


fluid,  a  method  of  making  the  ^phon  has  been  devised  to  reader 
The  long  end  has  blown  into  i^  immediately 


contents  of  the  short  leg.  In  using  this  modified  form  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  the  limb  with  the  bulb  filled  upon  immeraing  tlie 
syphon  as  before,  no  care  being  needed  to  keep  the  short  leg  foil. 
Upon  withdrawing  the  finger  £om  the  orifice  of  the  long  limb  its 
contents  begin  to  flow,  the  supply  in  the  bulb  keeping  the  tube  below 
it  full.  The  fluid  ia  thus  drawn  up  into  the  short  leg,  the  air  out  of 
which  is  driven  into  the  bulb,  where  it  remaine  till  tiie  close  of  the 
operation,  the  flow  through  tlie  syphon  being  now  oontinuona  and 
similar  to  the  first  form  described.  It  will  be  found  oonvenient  to 
have  a  piece  of  india-rubber  to  protect  the  finger  from  the  aetioa  of 
some  fiuids. 

In  cases  where  liquids  of  a  eaustie  or  oorrouve  nature  have  to  be 
decanted  the  first-named  method  of  starting  the  action  will  be  in- 
eligible owing  to  the  danger  of  injuring  the  mouth;  in  fact,  axtMpt  for 
drawing  offpnre  water,  that  plan  is  deddedly  objectionable  on  all 
groonda.  There  are  also  disadvantages  attending  the  nse  of  the 
other  forms  which  have  oaused  the  invention  of  a  further  modifioatiou 
in  the  form  of  the  instrument.  Thie  coneiats  of  the  insertion  of  a 
second  tube  into  the  long  limb  of  the  eyphon  a  abort  distanoe  from 
ita  orlQee,  bent  up  in  the  direction  of  the  angle  of  the  syphon,  and 
continued  for  an  inch  or  two  above  it.  To  use  this  instrument  the 
short  leg  is  immersed  as  before,  the  finger  covering  the  end  of  tlie 
other.  The  mouth  is  then  applied  to  the  aide  tube  Joat  deeoribed, 
and  the  air  sucked  out  until  botli  limbs  are  full ;  the  fluid  then  flows 
as  usual  when  the  finger  is  taken  away.  This  side  tube  is  often 
made  shorter,  and  with  one  or  two  bnlba  blown  in  it,  In  avoid  the 
riak  of  any  of  the  fluid  being  drawn  Into  the  mouth ;  but  the  moat 
elegant  addition  is  an  india-rubber  ball  attached  to  its  end  for  tlie 
purpose  of  exhausting  the  air,  and  so  filling  the  syphon.  An  instru- 
ment so  made  is  the  form  moat  to  be  desired.  The  chemist  who 
wishes  to  conatruct  as  much  of  his  own  apparatus  as  posidbte  will 
find  this  shape  beyond  his  powers  unless  he  oe  an  expert  glaas  blower ; 
but  a  very  iugenioua  aubstiluto  has  been  contrived  which  I  will  now 
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deaoahe.  A  long  enn-de- Cologne  bottle  ia  leqnired,  which  ean  be 
proeuied  either  from  home  or  from  some  ohemiat'H  ot  perfnmer'e. 
The  eai  of  this  ig  to  be  cut  off  at  aboat  balf-an-iaoh  from  the 
bottom,  and  fitted  tightly  with  a.  short  coik  or  bong.  In  thia  two 
boles  ue  to  be  pierced,  into  one  ot  trhidi  the  long  limb  of  an 
ordinarf  plain  ^pbon  is  inserted,  and  into  the  other  a  piece  of  tnbe 
■  few  inohea  long,  and  made  with  a  slight  bend,  so  that  it  will  project 
from  the  syphon  itself.  The  instnunent  is  now  complete,  is  used 
juat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  and  answers  all  the  purposes 
that  it  oan  be  nsed  for — the  liqoid,  it  need  scaroely  be  expluned. 
Sowing  through  the  neck  of  the  eaa-de-CoIogne  bottle. 

When  the  fluid  to  be  decanted  is  oontained  in  a  bottle  or  carboy 
the  syphon  may  be  very  oonTeniantJy  inserted  through  a  well-tapered 
cork  or  bnng,  through  which  also  nus  a  pieoe  of  glass  tube  bent  at 
»  alight  angle  above  the  top  of  the  cork.  When  the  cork,  with 
siphon,  fto.,  attached,  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  moderately 
tiBlit,  the  eyphon  can  at  once  be  started  b;  blowing  down  the  smaU 
tube,  and  the  action  can  be  stopped  either  by  removing  the  ayphon 
or  placing  the  finger  against  tlie  end  of  the  small  tnbe,  when  no  air 
can  enter,  and  the  flow  of  liqaid  will  cease.  I  have  no  heaitation  in 
saying  that  this  arrangement  of  syphon  will  be  found  one  of  the 
handiest  pieces  of  apparatus  a  photographer  can  possess.  It  ia 
invaloable  for  drawing  off  collodion,  and,  if  the  hole  in  the  cork  be 
mode  just  tight  enouDh  to  allow  of  the  syphon  being  moved  higliet 
or  lower  without  much  trouble,  and  a  well-tapered  cork  be  selected, 
the  same  arrangement  will  answer  for  a  variety  of  bottles. 

For  drawing  off  smaU  quantities  of  fluid  from  small  bottles  I  have 
K  somewhat  similar  arrangement  made,  wherein  the  syphon  is  replaced 
by  a  bent  tnbe  witb  a  vary  short  limb,  which  lies  outside,  instead  of 
inside,  the  liquid.  In  using  this  it  is  necessaiy  to  blow  through  the 
■mall  tube  all  th»  timt  the  fluid  ia  passing  through  the  exit  tube. 
It  will  be  fonud  useful,  among  other  purposes,  for  drawing  off  small 
quantities  of  experimental  collodion. 

In  all  cases  when  using  the  syphon  to  deoant  the  supernatant 
liquid  from  precipilatea  oare  must  be  taken  that  the  end  of  the  limb 
which  ia  within  the  fluid  is  not  placed  too  near  the  precipitate,  for 
there  is  always  a  ouirent  produced  which  would  carry  into  the 
syphon  a  portion  of  the  deposit,  and  so  render  turbid  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  which  had  passed  through.  For  decanting  from  deiiosita 
that  are  very  easily  disturbed  the  ill  effects  of  each  a  current  will  be 
prevented  by  having  a  syphon  with  the  short  leg  bent  np  for  a  very 
short  distance  into  a  IJ  shape. 

The  pipette  is  a  very  useful  instrument  for  withdrawing  smell 
portions  of  solation  from  above  a  precipitate,  or  from  places  which 
conld  not  be  reached  conveniently  by  oUier  means — as,  for  instance, 
from  the  bottom  of  tubes,  &e.  It  ia  made  in  an  endless  variety  of 
sliapas,  either  graduated  or  plain.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  a  glass 
tube  drawn  to  a  fine,  but  not  a  capillary,  point  at  one  end,  and  is 
used  by  immersing  the  point  in  the  fiuid  to  any  required  depth  and 
then  placing  the  moistened  finger  over  the  open  end.  Upon  with- 
drawing the  pipette  out  of  the  fluid  it  retains  all  that  bad  entered  it 
before  closing  the  upper  end  with  the  finger — this  quantity  varying; 
of  course,  according  to  tlie  depth  to  which  the  pipette  had  been  im- 
mersed. Xf  the  fluid  be  ahallow,  and  some  considerable  quantity  is 
required,  it  will  be  uecassary  to  fill  the  pipette  by  snaking  the  air  out 
with  the  month,  when  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  is  required  may  be 
taken  up.  A  pipette  with  a  bulb  blown  into  it  will  be  useful  for  this 
purpose ;  or,  after  the  manner  of  the  syphon  described,  the  lop  of  the 
pipette  may  be  provided  with  an  india-rnbbei  hall  to  ezhanat  the  air 
and  draw  up  the  liquid.  A  tuba  funnel  with  a  pieoe  of  sheet 
india-iubber  tied  across  its  month  forms  a  reiy  efficient  pipette  for 
use  without  the  mouth. 

The  graduated  pipette  is  a  very  important  instrument  in  testing 
liquids  holding,  as  a  well-known  writer  has  observed,  "the  same 
importance  in  volumetrioal  analysis  that  the  balance  doea  in  gravi- 
metrical  analysis."  For  most  purposes  it  will  befound  convenient  In 
select  one  of  the  tube  form  which  can  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bottles 
holding  test  hquors ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  be  provided  with  a  second 
to  hold  larger  quantitiea,  as  a  tnbe  pipette  would  have  to  be  inoon- 
venientiy  long  if  required  to  hold  any  considerable  quantity. 

The  graduated  pipettes  are  of  two  kinds—those  to  deliver  a  given 
quantity,  and  those  to  deUver  anyqnanUtyat  will.  As  these  instru- 
ments will  be  only  used  for  exact  operations  a  few  remarks  about  their 
usewillbeservioesble.  When  delivering  their  contents  it  will  be  found 
that  a  small  quantity  is  retained  by  the  point.  In  the  first  cloas  of 
graduated  pipettes  tlie  graduation  allows  for  that,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
delivered ;  but  in  the  seoond  class,  graduated  for  amy  quantity,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  test  the  instrument  to  see  if  it  be  graduated  to  aUow  for 
the  retained  drop  or  not  If  the  rssidanm  have  to  be  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  meastued  qoastity  the  bulk  of  the  oontflott  ilioald  fint  be 


discharged  by  removing  the  finger  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipette, 
and  then,  the  point  being  directed  so  asjust  to  touch  the  sides  of  tlis 
reoeiving-vessel,  expelling  the  last  drop  1^  blowing.  The  pipette  will 
■     '       ■  •    ■  .._.». I  -'junet  tJ)  (liB  tuij^  argeulometor. 

Q.  WaTMODOB  ^^DSIEB,  F.C.S. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  JOURNALS. 
[A  communloitloii  to  Uw  Edlnbargb  Pbotacmptalc  Bodetj.] 
Tbib  title  seems  an  odd  one,  seeing  that  it  is  four  months  since  the 
first  of  this  projected  series  of  papers  was  brought  before  the  Society, 
and  lliat  business  avoaations  l^ve  prevented  me  fnmi  being  present 
at  a  single  outdoor  meeting  held  since  then. 

By-the-bye,  I  had  forgotten  that  memorable  one  where  our  worthy 
Secretary's  "traps"  were  snl^ected  to  the  intelligent  scrutiny  of 
Lady  Buthven's  milch  cows,  who,  while  the  photographers  were 
having  luncheon  with  her  ladyship,  proceeded  to  swallow  the  rather 
indigestible  matter  of  which  cameras  and  tripod  stands,  double  dark 
slides,  focussing  cloths,  and  other  impedimenta  belonging  to  the  out- 
door section  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  was  composed. 

In  like  manner  I  hsTa  set  myself  to  swallow  and,  if  possible, 
digest  the  rather  indigestible  contents  of  the  journals.  Acccrd- 
ingly,  having  made  the  preliminary  number  of  wry  faces,  I  begin, 
but  always  premising  that  the  last  four  months'  jonnials  are  to  me  a 
sealed  book,  and  that  X  intend  to  look  back  for  a  month  only,  and 
that  the  notea  will  be  Bt  least  as  fresh,  if  not  fresher,  to  me  than 
thnr  are  to  you. 

First  in  order  we  may  note  the  proposed  exhibition  of  the  Bengal 
Photographic  Society,  which  seems  one  of  those  showing  a  large 
amount  of  healthy  vitaUty.  I  might  surest  an  amendment  of  the 
seventh  rule : — "  Exhibitors  must  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
the  removal  of  their  photographs  the  day  after  the  cltwing  of  the 
exhibition."  Now,  I  apprehend  that  few  British  photographers  have 
East  Indian  agents,  and  the  removal  or  packing  and  returning  of  the 
pictures  should  have  been  undertaken  ((or  a  fee,  of  course,)  by  Uie 
Society  for  all  foreign  exhibitors. 

The  letters  from  correspondents  often  contain  about  the  most 
interesting  matter  in  the  journals,  and  much  good  frequenUy  results 
from  them.  lu  the  Hew*  of  September  11  Mr.  Houlsom  asks  how 
to  mount  photographs  on  thin  boards  so  that  they  may  not  cockle 
after  monntiog,  and  as  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  been  answered  I 
will  try  to  help  him  and  others  who  may  be  in  the  same  predicament. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  this : — Take  a  sheet  of  stout  printing  or  cartridge 
paper,  damp  it  thoroughly  all  over,  then  take  as  many  photographs 
(nntrimmedj  as  will  cover  it ;  damp  them  also.  Paste  these  down 
with  starch  paste  ou  the  cartridge  paper  while  both  are  quite  damp, 
pressing  out  all  air-bubbles  and  removing  any  liitle  knots  of  stardi, 
&o.]  then  gine  all  the  edges  of  the  sheet  of  cartridge  paper,  keeping 
clear  of  the  photographs.  Attach  this  to  a  drawing  or  straining 
board,  and,  atretching  the  paper  with  the  prints  as  neat,  tight,  and 
flat  as  possible,  put  it  aside  to  dry.  When  dry  cut  the  paper  off  the 
board  and  trim  the  prints ;  they  will  Uten  be  quite  flat  and  need  no 
pressing.  Next  attach  them  to  the  thin  boards,  stout  paper,  or  scrap- 
book  by  glueing  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  aud  attach  the 
two  together.  This  will  give  a  beautifully 'flat  mounting  with  no 
oookliog.  On  no  account  are  prints  after  being  treated  as  described 
to  be  paated  all  over  the  back,  as  that  would  simply  undo  what  has 
been  done.  I  trust  this  will  prove  a  bit  of  wholesome  advice  to  more 
than  Mr.  Houlsom. 

The  oasis  in  the  desert  is  not  more  pleasant  to  the  weary  traveller 
than  the  letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Collier  from  the  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  was  to  rae — part  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Bbitibh  Jodrnu.  of  Photoorafht  during  last  mouth— coming  as 
it  did  in  the  midst  of  a  weary  wading  through  the  journals  in  search 
of  something  to  fill  this  paper.  With  what  zeet  and  gusto  the  quiet 
Scotchman  describes  hu  romantic  expedition,  and  improvises  the 
necessary  means  to  surmoont  difficulties  I  Every  photographer 
should  study  this  delightful  letter.  Whatever  may  be  tJie  pecuniary 
results  of  tlie  adventure,  it  will,  st  least,  make  Mr.  Collier's  burden  no 
heaviertoknow  thatland  the  rest  of  his  Edinburgh  friends  wish  him 
"  Qod  speed  "  and  the  best  of  luck  in  the  new  home  he  has  chosen. 

The  oliapters  on  tiie  saving  of  wastes  in  Tbe  Bbitibh  Jourkal 
or  PHOTOORAFar  should  be  carefully  studied  by  professional  photo- 
Rraphers,  containing  as  they  do  the  long-acquired  experience  of  Mr. 
Foxlee,  Uian  whom  there  are  few  more  competent  to  teach.  On  one 
point  only  do  I  join  issue  with  him,  namely,  as  to  the  saving  and 
throwing  down  of  hyposulphite  wastes.  The  plan  I  have  had  in 
operation  for  years  is,  I  think,  better  Uian  that  proposed  by  him,  and 
is  very  simple  in  working.    It  is  as  follows :— The  developing- sink 
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wbioh  is  ft  iKTgB  wooden  one,  has  three  exits— one  for  wute  water 
oominimuMLdns  with  the  dmn,  one  for  hypo,  oommtiiucating  with  a 
wooden  tank,  lined  like  a  cistern  with-  pisttj  tUsk  zino,  suoh  ks  is 
nsed  for  baths,  which  is  placed  onteide  the  developing-room.  This 
has  a  tap  phuied  at  abont  twO'thrrda  its  height  far  the  porpose  of 
tanning  off  the  exhausted  liquor;  into  this  all  the  h;po.  which 
has  been  nsed  for  fixing  prints  or  negatires  is  mn.  The  zino 
aots  in  the  nsnal  way,  tluowiagdown  the  silver  antontatioally, 
all  that  is  necessarf  being  to  stir  oocasionallf,  and  to  scrub 
the  sides  of  the  tank  so  as  to  keep  the  exposed  sorfaoe  of  the 
zinc  in  good  working  condition.  The  liquor  is  tested  to  as- 
certain whether  all  the  silrer  has  been  thrown  down,  and  ia 
then  mn  off  to  the  level  of  the  tap,  and  so  on.  The  third  exit 
leads  to  another  wooden  tank  provided  for  the  reception  of  wastes 
from  deraloping  plates,  washing  prints,  dishes,  &o.,  which  are 
all  nut  into  the  same  reeeptaole  under  the  developing  sink.  A 
oonple  of  common  vulcanised  balls  are  nsed  as  stoppers  for  the 
exit  pipes  not  in  use.  A  supply  of  salt  is  added  front  time  to 
time,  and  the  anrplns  water  mn  off  as  it  aocumnlatea.  When 
a  anffioient  quantity  of  the  chloride  and  other  wastes  has  been 
thrown  down  it  is  ooUeoted  and  fused  along  with  the  deposit 
recovered  from  tlte  hypo.  tank.  I  find  this  to  be  a  very  effaotuaJ 
and  easy  plan  for  recovering  the  wastes,  involving  no  trouble, 
and  never  getting  out  of  order.  The  present  arrangement  has 
worked  for  ten  years  without  repair,  which,  I  think,  ia  proof  positive 
of  its  lasting  qualities,  as  well  as  of  its  efficiency. 

Among  the  Foreign  Note*  and  Newi  in  The  British  Jocbnal  or 
Fhotoobaphx  for  Sept.  IS  is  one  from  Dr.  Vogel  on  intensifying  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  with  which  he  seems  to  be  charmed.  Being, 
u  I  presume,  his  first  experience  with  it,  I  have  no  doubt  he  believed 
he  had  disoovered  a  good  thing;  but  appearanoea  are  deceptive. 
The  learned  doctor  wiU  find,  as  I  have,  and  as  Mr.  Jabez  Hnghea 
did.  and  published  his  experiences  thereon  yeara  ago,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  least  permanent  of  all  the  methods  of  intensifying.  If  the 
learned  doctor  can  discover  an  intensifying  agent  as  easily  applied, 
as  effeotive  for  the  time  being,  and  permanent,  he  will  confer  no ' 
small  boon  on  photographers — but  this  is  not  one. 

Very  pleasant  ia  the  irony  of  "  Scotticna  "  in  Tkb  Bhitish  Jodb^jai. 
OF  Photoohipht,  who  dates  from  the  nnprononnoable  "Pass  of 
Queghanhalioh,"  and  we  wait  with  impatience  for  a  treatise  on  the 

iualities,  styles,  and  prices  of  the  garments  which  "  clothe  the  spirits." 
trnst  he  will  add  a  word  or  two  on  their  wearing  qualities,  and 
ascertain,  if  he  can,  whether  we  are  to  meet  our  lost  ones  in  the 
spirit  laud  aa  the  wrinkled  and  toothless  grannies  and  grandfathers 
who  sometimes  die  here,  or,  rather;  as  we  love  to  think  of  them,  in 
the  heyday  of  their  youth  and  strength  and  beauty.  Do,  good 
"  Sootticns,"  be  speedy  with  your  report,  for  we  are  sll  waiting  for 
the  next  advent  of  so  exceUent  a  reporter  ! 

I  may  here  conclude  this  month's  hasty  notes  by  signifying  that  I 
have  tried  to  avoid  subjects  likely  to  be  taken  np  by  the  monthly 
summary  of  the  Jfswi,  tlie  gossipy  monthly  NoUt  of  the  "  Peripatetic 
Photographer,"  as  well  as  the  occasional  Notetfrom  the  North  of  our 
esteemed  joint  Secretary,  Dr.  Niool,  rather  choosing  those  points 
which  might  be  overlooked,  or  such  as  are  of  practical  ntihty,  or 
in  which  a  bit  of  practical  advice  may  be  of  use ;  and  I  trnst  that 
whoever  takes  it  up  next  may  adopt  tlieir  ovn  and  not  my  way,  and 
thus  we  shall  have  original  or,  at  least,  varied  ways  of  seeing 
things  brought  before  us  every  month.  W.  H.  Davies. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  SAVING  AND  REDUCING 
OF  RESmUES. 


Tub  present  and  final  chapter  will  be  descriptiTe  of  a  method  by 
which  the  silver  may  be  recovered  in  the  form  of  pure  nitrate,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  employing  anything  beyond  what  is  in  constant 
nse  in  the  dark  room.  This  method  may  be  called  tlie  "  wet  process ; " 
and,  although  it  ie  not  a  profitable  one  when  largt  quantities  have  to 
be  recovered,  it  will  be  found  apeoially  useful  to  amateurs  and  others 
liaving  comparatively  small  quantities  to  deal  with,  and  which  would 
not  repay  for  providing  a  furnace  for  its  redaction,  or  even  for  send- 
ing a  long  distance  to  the  professional  refiner.  I  have  myaelf 
frequently  recovered  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  of  nitrate  in  diis 
way,  and,  in  my  estimation,  this  quantity  is  about  the  maximnm 
that  shonld  be  treated  by  this  method. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  "ssving"  and  "collecting"  the 
waatea,  wliat  has  been  said  in  Chapa.  I.  and  II.  will  apply  in  this 
case,  except  ttiat  the   amateur  may  not  hftVQ  eepamte  rooma 


spedally  devoted  to  the  various  prooesses  of  ptuiting,  fte.,  bat  eondneb 
b11  his  operations  in  his  dark  room,  which,  if  not  provideil  with  a 
properly-fitted  eink  for  developing,  ahoald  be  fbraished  with  a.  good- 
eized  vessel  for  the  porpose.  I  would  here  again  recommend  tli«  om 
of  a  household  waehing  tray,  and  into  this  vessel  shonld  be  pat  the 
washings  of  prints,  togeuier  with  all  solntiflns  containing  silver 
(except,  of  course,  the  cyanide  and  hypo,  solutions) ;  a  small  Inmp 
of  aalt  must  be  added  from  time  to  time.  The  acid  from  the  develop- 
ing solution  will  assist  the  subsidenoe  of  the  chloride;  and  vrfaen 
tins  has  taken  place  the  liquor  should  be  syphoned  oB.  It  will  be 
found  oonveoieut  to  empty  out  the  precipitate  from  time  to  time,  as  it 
accumulates,  into  an  earthenware  crook  for  further  snbaideuce. 
The  hyposulphite  solutions  should  also  be  saved  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  desoribed  in  these  chapters,  except  that  the  sulphide 
will  not  require  drying.  Should  any  old  nitrate  baths  have  to  be 
dealt  with  they  should  be  filtered  previous  to  their  being  pracipitated, 
as  the  chloride  will  then  be  in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  second  operation,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  added  to 
that  from  the  washing  waters. 

I  will  assnme  that  Chaps.  I.  and  II.  have  been  earefally  read  : 
and,  premising  that  what  was  sail  in  them  will  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  thoae  working  on  a  smaller  scale,  I  now  proceed  with 
directions  for  the  convereion  of  the  residues  into  the  nitrate. 

To  do  tliis  the  contents  of  the  developing  tray,  together  with  any 
chloride  that  may  not  be  anffioiently  pure  to  be  treated  at  tlie  aeoond 
sttu;s,  should  be  put,  after  receiving  one  or  two  washings  and 
wiuiout  drying,  into  a  large,  deep  dish — a  common,  brown,  baking 
dish  without  Uie  central  partition  will  be  very  nsefnl  for  th«  pnirose 
— and  to  this  are  added  the  ashes  of  the  paper  after  they  have  Seen 
well  sifted  to  free  them  from  extraneous  matter,  which,  if  preoent, 
would  prove  a  great  annoyance.  Thewholeshooldnowbe  well  mixed, 
and,  if  required,  water  should  be  added  so  as  to  make  the  maaa  into 
the  consistence  of  thin  cream.  Sulphuric  acid  must  now  be  added, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  to  each  pint  of  water  in  the 
dish.  Some  outtinga  of  zino  should  then  be  dropped  in,  and  the  whtJe 
allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  thirty-six  hoars,  by  wbioh  time  the 
chloride  ought  to  be  converted  into  metallio  silver.  The  remains 
of  the  zinc  should  now  be  removed.  If,  however,  all  have  been 
dissolved,  some  more  most  be  added  so  as  to  make  sore  of  the 
complete  reduction  of  the  chloride,  which  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  effeoled  when  some  zinc  remains  nndiesolved  at  the  end  of  the 
time.  The  residue  should  be  washed  in  several  changes  of  water, 
the  last  two  of  which  ought  to  be  distilled  or  rain  water,  and 
transferred  to  a  large  gl^s  flask,  and  then  drained  aa  closely  aa 
possible.  A  little  nitric  aoid  must  now  be  added,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  part  of  acid  to  each  two  parts  of  water  remaining  in 
the  flask ;  the  acid  shonld  be  added  by  degrees,  as  it  attooks  the 
finest  particles  of  silver  violently  and  with  eflervesoenoe.  When  the 
whole  of  the  aoid  has  been  added  the  flaek  shonld  be  gently  heated 
over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  finally  bailed  for  some  time ;  this  should  be 
done  in  a  well-ventilated  place  or  on  the  hob,  so  that  the  fiimee  may 
escape  and  not  be  inhaled  by  the  operator.  After  the  solution  hat 
become  saturated  with  the  eilver  it  should  be  filtered  into  a  large  bottle, 
fresh  acid  diluted  with  two  parts  of  diatilled  water  added  to  that  which 
remains,  and  the  boiling  repeated  so  long  as  any  eilver  can  be 
dissolved  out,  after  which  the  residue  should  be  rinsed  witli  several 
ohanges  of  distilled  water,  which  should  be  also  filtered  into  tha 
battle. 

The  residue  may  now  be  tested,  to  see  if  it  still  oontain  any  ailrar, 
by  drying  a  small  quantity,  mixing  it  with  carbonate  of  soda  aod 
potash,  and  submitting  It  to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  on  a  pieoe  of 
oharooal,  as  directed  at  page  460.  If  any  be  present  the  residue 
ahould  be  ^ain  treated  with  sine  and  snlphnrio  acid,  and  then  with 
nitric.  This  will  rarely  be  required,  as  the  whole  of  the  chloride 
should  be  converted  iu  the  first  instanee.  The  sulphide  from  the 
hypo,  solution,  after  several  washings  or  nntil  the  water  ceases  to  be 
rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver,  must 
be  pat  into  a  flask  and  nitric  acid  added,  and  the  whole  boiled,  as  jost 
directed  for  the  other  reeidue,  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  sQver,  this 
solution  and  thewater  used  forweshinfr  that  whioh  remuns  undissolved 
also  being  filtered  into  the  bottle,  the  contents  of  which  is  now  a 
strong  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  if  evaporated,  would 
give  otTstals  too  impare  for  nse ;  hence  it  requires  further  treatment 
to  render  it  fit  for  {motographic  purposes.  It  must  again  be  thrown 
down  as  a  chloride  with  a  filtered  solution  of  common  salt.  The 
chloride  precipitated  from  the  old  nitrate  baths  should  now  be  added, 
and  the  whole  well  washed  in  many  changes  of  water,  using  distiUed 
water  for  the  last  two.    We  have  now  got  a  pure  chloride  of  silver. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  ohloride  obtained  from  the  washings  of 
prinle  should  not  be  kept  aeparate  and  added  at  tiUa  tlago.    Mr 
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aaswer  is  that  it  may  if  it  he  Buffioientlj  olaao,  whioh  is  rarely  the 

OUBS  when  it  has  been  a  long  time  oolleoting  in  open  TeeselB,  as  it  ia 
almost  certain  to  be  oontanunatad  with  dust  and  other  impurities. 

Having  got  a  pure  chloride  we  ronat  convert  it  ioto  the  metatlio 
form  by  deoomposing  it  nith  zino  and  snlphorio  acid,  as  directed  for 
the  residues  from  the  developing  tray,  nsing  pare  zinc  and  snipburio 
aoid  for  tlie  parpose.  When  it  haa  stood  long  enongh  for  the  decom- 
position to  be  complete  the  zino  should  be  removed,  and  the  Bilver, 
■iter  reoeifing  two  or  three  nashinp  and  being  drained,  shonld  have 
upnards  of  an  onnoe  of  snlphnrio  acid  added  to  it  to  dissolve  any 
particles  of  zine  that  may  nave  become  detached.  It  must  now  be 
thoroughly  washed  nntil  the  water  (wliicb,  for  the  final  naghings, 
should  be  distilled)  oeasea  to  reddsn  litmus  paper.  It  is  then  put 
into  a  clean  flask,  and  dissolved  in  pare  nitric  aoid  diluted  with  two 
parts  of  water,  usin);  heat  to  assist  the  solution.  No  more  acid  should 
be  nsed  than  ia  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  metal,  as  it  will  have  to  be 
evaporated  in  orystallising  the  salt.  After  the  solntion  is  complete 
it  ahonid  be  filtered  into  a  Berlin  evaporating  dish  and  crystaUissd 
on  a  sand  bath,  naiag  a  slow  heat  for  the  purpose.  The  crystals 
obtained  will,  no  donbl.  be  acid,  and  should  be  again  dissolved  in 
distilled  water  and  leerrstallised  to  obtain  them  neutral.  This 
nitrate  of  silver  will  be  found  superior  to  the  common  commercial 
samples,  being  made  with  pure  silver. 

If  the  operator  should  object  to  the  trouble  of  cryetallising  the 
nitrate  it  may  be  kept  in  solution,  but  the  &ee  acid  will  require 
neutralising,  wliicli  may  be  done  with  oxide  or  oarbonate  of  silver. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  into  a 
good-sized  bottle,  adding  a  solution  of  bioarbonate  of  soda  until  the 
whole  of  the  silver  is  precipitated ;  and,  after  wasliing  it  in  distilled 
water  to  tree  it  from  the  nitrate  of  soda  in  solution,  to  add  this 
oarbonate  to  tlie  acid  solution,  which  will  dissolve  it  with  efferves- 
cence, thus  neutralising  the  acid.  Should  the  whole  of  the  carbonate 
be  dissolved  some  more  must  be  precipitated  and  added;  should, 
however,  a  large  quantity  remain  undissolved  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  may  be  added,  which  will  again  oonvert  it  into  nitrate.  Care 
ahould  be  taken  not  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  it,  as  the  presence  of  a 
enjall  quantity  will  ensure  the  neutrality  of  the  solution. 

Its  strength  may  be  ascertained  by  the  hydrometer  or  argentometer. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  negative  bath  it  will  be  sdvisabte  to  expose 
the  bottle  containing  it  to  strong  sunlight  for  a  short  time.  When 
thus  treated  tlie  bath  made  with  it  will  i>e  found  nearly  or  quite  as 
good  as  those  made  with  tlie  cryetallised  salt. 

Although  this  process  may,  on  reading,  seem  tadioDS  and  trouble- 
9,  yet  in  practice  it  will  be  fonnd  very  simpli 


ing  the  metals.  I  have  throughout  borne  the  fact  in  mind  that  time 
is  money,  and  that  a  great  expenditure  of  time  to  recover  a  few 
grains  of  silver  will  not  be  remunerative;  therefore  I  never  oon- 
aider  very  dilute  solutions  containing  only  a  grain  or  so  to  the 
fjallon  (such  as  tlie  final  washing  water  prior  to  toning  the  prints) 
worth  saving.  I  may,  however,  add  that  the  less  nlver  that  is 
wasted  the  less  will  there  be  to  recover,  and  the  more  profitable  will 
tbia  prove  to  the  photographer;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
however  much  may  be  lecoTcred,  it  is  only  a;?art  of  what  has  been 
wasted.  Therefore  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  exercise  of  as 
much  care  as  possible  in  avoiding  all  unMcatiary  waste. 

Many  amateurs,  as  well  as  photographers  who  conduct  only  small 
businesses,  very  frequently  sacrifice  their  wastes  on  account  of  tlie 
imaginary  difficulty  and  cost  of  utiiising  them,  together  with  the 
smsll  value  of  the  product  when  converted.  I  would  again  beg  to 
remind  tliose  that  only  about  five,  or  at  moit  ten,  per  cent,  of  the 
siiveithey  purchase  remains  in  the  finished  photograph,  and  that  wit  li 
very  little  trouble  and  small  cost  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  may 
be  recovered.  Baving  the  waste  will  cost  nothing ;  the  collection  and 
oonveraion  entail  but  little  trouble  and  cost.  This  need  only  be  done 
once  a  year,  and  then  during  the  dull  winter  monthe ;  and  it  will 
prove  to  those  of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind  a  pleasing  as  well  as 
a  profitable  ohemieal  experiment.  I  will  conclude  by  paraplirasing 
an  old  maxim,  and  say — Take  care  of  the  residues,  and  the  returns 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  E.  W.  Foxlee. 
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in  their  own  country,  with  a  high  aim,  a  jadioious  code  of  mles, 
and  under  proper  management.     It  is,  therefore,  with  no  common 

interest  that  we  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  newly-formed 
Attoeiation  Btlge  d«  Phatograpkia,  founded,  as  it  appears  to  be, 
on  principles  which  are  sound  and  right,  and  embracing,  as  it  is 
intended  to  do,  branch  societies  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  tlie 
kingdom.  It  remains  for  us  here  to  redeem  the  promise  given 
last  we^k  and  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  first  two 
numbers  of  tlie  JSalUliit  of  the  Association,  winch  we  have  re- 

TheBulUtin  ia  a  handsomely- printed  brochure,  published  monthly, 
oontaining  a  photographic  illustration,  and  recording  the  proceedings 
at  the  meetuigs  of  the  various  seotione  of  the  Association,  the 
original  papers  read,  ix.,  as  well  as  a  general  rwuna'of  the  contents 
of  foreign  pkotographio  joumals  and  news. 

The  iliustratiou  in  the  first  number  is  a  "  heUotype"  print — that  ia 

say,  a  collotype  print  similar  to  those  issued  by  tlie  Heliotype 
Company  of  Loudon — from  the  EtablUiemmt  Folygrapkiqve,  Rue 
dee  Minimes,  Brussels.  The  proof  is  a  view  of  a  landscape ; 
it  is  upon  plain  paper,  and  shows  the  gradations  of  distance  tolerably 
well.  The  colour  is  good,  the  blacks  vigorous,  and  the  general  effect 
artistic.  The  sky  has  a  slight  tone  when  contrasted  with  the  while 
margin  of  the  paper.  The  proof  has  been  palled  upon  plate  paper, 
and  is  not  mounted.  The  plate  paper  is  tliiok,  and  doee  not  appear 
to  have  been  enamelled  upon  the  surface.  The  negative  was  one  by 
MM.  Oermei  freret,  taken  by  wet  ooUodion,  with  a  globe  lens  having 
a  diaphragm  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch ;  time,  seven  in  the  evening ; 
exposure,  one  minute.  The  printing  process  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  employed  by  the  Hehotype  Com- 
pany of  London  (now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Rivington, 
St.  John's- square,  Clerkenwell). 

The  iliustratiou  in  the  second  number  is  also  a  lieliotype;  but  it  is 
glazed,  and  mounted  upon  tinted  paper.  It  is  from  tLe  establish- 
ment  of  M.  Charles  D'Hoy,  Rue  du  Pout-Madou,  Ohent,  the 
subject  being  the  cellar  of  tlie  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Bavon — a 
ruinous  assemblage  of  old  walls,  columns,  and  arclies  in  full 
day Ugh t 

The  printing  process  resembles  that  of  Albert,  of  Munich,  a 
double  film  of  gelatine  upon  a  thick  glass  plate  having  been  em- 
^oyed.  Five  hundred  copies  were  pulled  from  this  plate  for  Ilie 
SuUelin,  and  it  would  have  yielded  at  least  1,600.  The  editor  con- 
gratnlstes  his  readers  upon  this  line  specimen,  and  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  process  ia  oalculated  to  replace  silver  printing  with 
advantage,  the  result  being  equally  good,  and  the  general  effect 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  dry  process  of  M.  Rosalie: — 
The  preliminary  coatiug  consists  of  albumen  one  part,  water 
three  parts.  The  ordinary  dry-plate  collodion  and  nitrate  batlt 
are  employed,  with  the  usual  amount  of  washing.  The  follon- 
ine  preservative  is  used,  viz.,  honey,  diluted  with  an  equal 
btak  of  water,  and  filtered  thiongh  paper,  whioh  is  a  leng 
process.  It  is  poured  over  the  plate,  allowed  to  soak  into  tlia 
film  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  washed  off,  after  which  the 
plate  is  set  up  to  dry.  The  honey  may  be  replaced  by  an  infusion 
of  dried  figs  or  raisins.  The  fruit  is  out  into  email  pieces, 
which  are  Uten  put  iuto  boiling  water.  The  proportions  are  one  of 
fruit  to  ten  of  water.  The  mixture  is  left  uutil  quite  cold,  and  is 
then  filtered. 

The  development  may  be  effected  either  with  pyrogallio  aoid  or 
protosulphate  of  iron.  The  following  are  the  formulie  recom- 
mended.    For  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer — 

Pyrogallic  acid .,     1  gramme. 

Citric  acid 1        „ 

Water 800  C.C, 

For.  the  iron  developer — 

Sulphate  of  iron    40  grammes. 

Tartarioaoid 12 

Water 800 

The  plate  is  wet  with  water,  and  tlie  developer  poured 
over  it.  This  produces  no  other  effect  tlian  to  saturate  the 
film  with  tlie  liquid.  The  developer  is  then  ponred  off  into  a 
measure,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  tbui-per-cent.  silver  nitrate  solution 
are  added  to  it.  Tliis  is  then  poured  over  the  plate,  and  the 
development  pn>oeeda  in  the  well-known  manner.  The  iron 
developer  requires  a  shorter  exposure,  but  ia  more  liable  to 
produce  stains  and  a  deposit  of  metallio  silver  upon  the  film. 
The  plates  ars  much  more  sensitive  when  they  are  not  washed 
before  applying  the  preservative ;  in  that  ease  thm  will  not 
keep,  but  must  ne  used  ihe  same  day,    "^ '        '  O'  "" 
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gtwtings  of  Sorwiws. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tkb  twelfth  ordinary  meetine  of  tliu  Society  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew- 
aqosre,   on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7<Ji  iii«tajit,^Mr.  R,  G. 
Muir,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  tbe  previoui  end  ontdoor  mastingi  uraro  read  and 
approved  of,  and  Mesire.  Alexander  Asher,  John  Thompson,  and 
Alexander  Henderson  (of  Montreal),  were  admitted  ordinary  members. 

Mr.  J.  M.  TuRNBCLL  read  a  paper  entitled  A  Few  Words  on  the  Beer 
and  Albumen  Proceu.     [See  page  495.  ] 

Mr.  Matheson  had  worked  the  process  almost  exeluaively,  and 
BQCceeded  better  with  it  than  with  an;  other.  He  hod  tried  the  addition 
of  ailTcr  as  now  reoommeDded  by  lAr.  Davies,  but  he  really  conld  not 
find  any  difference  between  plates  prepared  with  it  and  those  prepared 
in  the  older  way.  He  called  the  atteution  of  tbe  meeting  to  what  he 
couaidered  a  curious  foot,  viz.,  that  atthe  time  tbe  process  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Daviea  ha  produced  pictures  with  exposures  of  two  and  three 
ainntes,  bnt  gradually  the  ueoewary  exposure  bod  been  incT«aBed 
until  at  the  present  at  least  three  times  as  long  was  required.  He 
wondered  whether  the  beer  made  now  diETered  from  that  of  six  or  eight 
years  s«o. 

Mr.  Yerbdry  had  not  much  experience  in  dty-pUte  work,  but  what 
he  had  done  was  with  Mr.  Daviea  a  process.  lie  had  tried,  both  with 
and  without  the  addition  of  silver,  and  was  quite  oertain  that  the 
former  was  the  best.  The  plates  were  not  only  more  rapid,  bnt  tbe 
reenlttDK  negatives  were  of  better  qualitv. 

Dr.  'xkortPtwm  had  not  done  much  in  dry  plst«a  this  season,  but  what 
he  had,  hod  been  by  Mr.  Davies's  method,  and  he  found  it  io  every 
way  satisfactory.  Be  worked  exactly  according  to  the  direction* 
given  by  Mr.  Davies,  except  that  he  had  somewhat  raised  the  temper- 
ature of  the  plate  during  development.  His  plan  was  to  dip  the  plate 
in  a  tray  of  equal  parts  of  alctmol  and  water,  and,  after  washing,  to 
place  ittnadish  of  water  heated  to  about  46°  C.  It  was  then  transferred 
to  a  solution  of  plain  pyrogalltc  add,  and  the  development  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  in  ordinary  iron  develooment. 

Dr.  J.  NicoL  thought  Mr.  Tnmbnll  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  addition  of  ammonia  to  albamen  resolted  in  a  mere  mechanical 
mixture.  There  was  in  reality  a  very  complicated  reaction  which, 
amongst  other  results,  gave  a  limpidity  to  the  albumen  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  celli^ea  of  which  it  was  partly  composed.  He  had  experimented 
more  or  less  with  nearly  every  dry  process  introduced,  and  bad 
produced  fairly  good  negatives  with  them  all,  but  when  he  wanted 
pichirM,  rather  than  experiments,  he  had  for  yean  trusted  to  Mr.  Daviea's 

Koceu  in  preference  to  all  othen.  He  oonld  easily  understand  bow 
r.  TnmbuU  mi^t  make  a  aeriea  of  comparative  experiments,  and  come 
to  the  coQcluaion  that  the  addition  of  silver  gave  no  additional  sensitive- 
ness. It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  very  much,  in  all 
processes,  lay  in  tbe  development,  and  it  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
two  modiScattons  developed  in  tile  same  way  would  give  only  similar 
resnlta,  while  by  some  iteration  in  the  method  of  bringiag  oat  the 
image  one  might  be  found  very  much  more  rapid  than  tbe  other.  In 
the  case  in  point,  be  knew  that  the  plates  prepared  with  silver  in  tbe 
beer  could,  by  very  slight  modification  in  the  method  of  developing,  bear 
a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half  in  tiie  time  of  exposure.  He  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Matheson  in  thinking  that  the  plates  required  a  much  longer 
exposure  now  than  they  did  ten  yean  ago,  bat  he  did  not  think  it  was 
caused  by  any  iteration  in  the  quality  of  the  material  used.  He  was 
rather  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  *  generally  higher  onltivation  of  the 
knowledge  of  what  really  ccnatituted  a  good  negative,  as  he  believed 
that  many  of  the  hard,  patchy  negatives — the  result  of  the  short 
exposnres  of  that  period — would  not  now  be  thought  worth  varnishing. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Davibb  remarked  that  be  had  never  said  that  tbe  beer  and 
albumen  was  a  rapid  process,  and  if  it  bad  been  he  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  like  rapid  dry  processes,  as  wherever 
they  had  great  sensitiveness  they  had,  as  a  natniiti  result,  great  nnoec- 
tainty.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  TumbuU's  experiments  were  correct 
so  tar  aa  be  had  gone ;  bnt  he  believed  that  nearly  everything  in  con- 
nection with  rapidity  depended  on  the  development,  or  on  the  addition 
to  the  Glm  of  sometlung  by  which  it  would  be  promoted,  and  he  thought 
that  the  silver  which  he  added  to  the  beer  acted  in  that  way.  He  had 
brought  one  OT  two  negatives,  however,  to  show  what  could  ba  done  in 
the  direction  of  rapidity  with  beer  and  albumen  if  rapidity  were  really 
wantad.  [Mr.  Davies  then  handed  round  three  pairs  of  nu^tives,  one 
of  each  being  by  beer  and  albumen  and  one  by  wet  coUo£on.  Bach 
pair  had  been  exposed  simnltaneonsly,  the  preservative  of  the  first  and 
second  being  made  decidedly  alkaline,  and  the  third,  after  preparation, 
thoroughly  tamed  with  ammonia.  The  first  two  had  been  exposed  ten 
seconds  and  were  both  under-exposed,  bat  the  drf  plate  contained  con- 
siderably more  detail  than  the  wet.  The  second  pair  had  received  an 
expoenre  of  eighteen  seconds ;  both  were  fully  out,  but  the  dry  plate 
wo*  decidedly  the  better  of  Uie  two.  The  third  pair,  the  dry  one  of 
whioh  hod  been  /um*d,  were  exposed  for  only  one  and  a-half  second. 
The  wet  plate  was  considerably  undsr-expooed,  but  the  dry  ooe  showed 
full  detaU  and  quits  ■ufficient  priating  density,  the  cluuds  espedully 


being  very  flne.l    In  reply  to  sevenl  qneetiona  he  (Mr.  Davies)  said  lie 
had  not  been  aole  to  mike  many  experiments  as  yet  with  the  fnmed 
found,  however,  that  Mter  fnmiug  the  pUtes  nqnind 

at  least  four  honn  V-' —  — ~ " '"■'  ' 

tinue  his  eiperinMsits  and  report 

Mr.  DAVinthenreadar 

page  497],  which  created 
a  vote  of  thanks. 

A  donation  of  a  number  of  very  fins  prints  from  Mr.  Hsnderson,  of 
Montreal,  to  the  album  of  tbe  Society  was  announced,  and  Mr.  if  erbnry 
also  contributed  some  fine  specimens  of  his  work  at  one  of  the  ontdoor 
meetings,  one  of  them  including  a  capital  group  of  the  members  present. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Nellson  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Turnbull  for  his  paper,  and  to  Messre.  Henderson  and  Terbtuy  for 
their  douations,  and  the  meeting  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  till  the 
first  Wednesday  in  November,  when  the  annual  general  m«etiiig  will 
take  place. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  above  Asao- 
ciation  was  held  at  the  offices,  174,  Fleet-street,  on  Wedneaday  evening, 
the  7th  instant, —Mr.  W.  8.  Bird  in  the  chair. 

After  tbe  rontiue  business  had  been  disposed  of, 

Mr,  H.  Badb.s  Phitchabd,  tbe  Treasurer,  anuoimced  the  reoeipt  ef  a 
donation  of  five  gniness  from  Mr.  Bedford,  who  had  also  signified  bis 
intention  of  giving  an  annual  subscription  of  one  guine*. 

The  SiCRSTAllv  annonnced  the  receipt  of  twelve  12  x  10  photographs 
from  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes,  of  Manchester,  twenty-five  large  pictures 
and  thirty-six  carles  from  Mr.  Bejlander,  uid  thirty-six  anorted  fnim 
Mr.  Stimnan,  as  prizes  in  tbe  art-union  diatribnticn,  which  a  sub- 
committee of  five  were  appointed  to  organise  and  carry  out. 

The  Secretary  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Attwood,  instructed  to 
write  to  tbe  Couiicil  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Biitain  to 
ask  it  they  would  kindly  grant  them  one  day  during  their  exhibition  for 
the  benefit  of  tha  Association. 

The  Chairman  havii^  vacated  the  chair,  he  was  nnanimoualy  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Cronshton, 
who  had  left  London  tor  Lowestoft.     On  Mr,  Bird  resumins  the  Mioir, 

The  Secretary  presented  an  apiplioation  frcnn  a  pholoni^an'  for  reliel 
The  applicant  stated  that  he  had  bem  in  bnsines*  for  liimBelf  nine  and 
a-balf  years,  and  had  done  very  well  till  oJshteen  mootiis  ago,  when  be 
was  taken  ill,  ainoe  wbitdi  time  he  had  not  Dnm  aUe  to  do  mndb  work. 
He  hod  a  wife  and  eight  ohildi«n  (the  eldest  thirteen)  dapeodent  upon 
him.     His  apparatus  was  pawned,  and  his  landlord  had  distrained  for 

Altbonifh  the  applicant  was  not  a  member  of  the  Association  tbe 
Board  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and, 
after  hearing  particulars  from  tbe  two  members  who  had  signed  the 
application,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  was  voted  for  his  relief. 

Fourteen  new  members  were  proposed  for  election,  and,  on  the 
Secretary  reporting  that  all  references  were  satisfactory,  they  were  daly 
admitted. 

The  Secretary  (whohad  been  actios  as  Treasurer  pro  tern.  A  on  handing 
over  the  tbe  accounts  to  Mr.  Frit^ard,  the  Treasurer,  submitted  a 
balance  abeet  of  affairs,  which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  showed  that  the 
receipts  {donations  and  subscriptioni)  amounted  to  £45  14s:  2d.,  the 
expenses  (from  the  oommsncement)  bung  £21  18s.  Sd.,  leaving  a  b^ance 
in  the  London  and  County  Bank  of  £22  19s.  6d.,  and  16s.  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  the  4th  November. 


(S^ornspottbtita. 


THE  CEAWSHAY  AWARDS. 
To  the  Editoks. 
Gbmtlembi', — Is  there  not  some  error  in  the  award  of  the  Crawihay 
prize  for  the  best  enlargement  f 

In  the  published  circular  containing  the  final  announcement  of  the 
conditions  to  be  observed  bv  intending  competitors  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  "worked-Qp  prints  will  be  disqualified,"  slight  touching  or  spotting 


only  being  allowed 

This  having  been  from  the  first  so  clearly  and  distinctly  insisted  on, 
itisamatterM  thegreateat snrprisetoa large namberofphotognphers. 


Citented  method  o(  finishing  or  working-np  ordinary  prints,   the  en- 
rged  photographs  themselves  not  being  tiM  work  of  tne  exhibitor,  who 
only  claims  tne  method  of  JiaUhing. 


I  have  nothing  to  say  in  dirpraise  of  Mr.  Ferranti's  process  of 
finishing  photographs,  my  sole  object  being  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  judgea  have  oompletely  ignored  the  conditiona  laid  down  hj 
Mr.  Crawshay,  and  aooepted,  as  binding,  by  those  oonpeting  for  tlie 
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Under  theae  oirenniBtMiON  I  enter  mr  protest  aguiut  the  awud  to 
Mr.  Femmti,  the  pictnraa  ihown  by  bim  being  clearly  duan&IiSed 
kooordiog  to  the  plkmly-eipraiied  tmnu  of   the  invitatioa 
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petitors.— T  am,  yonre,  Ao.,  B.  J.  Edwaad& 

6,  Tht  ChvBf,  aaeknt]/,  London,  N., 
Oclober  W,  1874.  _ 

TECHNICAL   EXHIBITION   MEETING   OF   THE   SOUTH 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gkntlsmbh, — Will  yon  kindly  again  permit  me  to  aanoanoe  that  the 

Technical  Exhibition  Meeting  of  the  Sontb  London  Photographic  Society 

will  take  place  at  the  Cambridge  Hall,  Neirouui-atreet,  Ozf  ord-etreet, 

on  Thnnuy  evening,  October  S^,  at  aevan  o'clock. 

This  meeting  is  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  apparatna  and  appli- 


regnlation  of  t£e 

**  All  papers  to  be  read  must  be  received  by  the  Searetary,  at  his  nai- 
dence,  on  or  before  the  morning  of  tfae  28th  October. 

■  ■  Bxbibitore  wishing  to  work  proceaaea  or  experimoita  most  acqnunt 
the  Secretiu-y  with  the  probable  length  of  time  required. 

"  Qnaetions  may  be  asked,  and  information  given,  in  relation  to  the 
matter  before  the  meeting,  bat  no  discussion  will  be  permitted. 

**  Every  article  muet  have  attached  to  it  an  explanatory  label  orahort 
deacriotion  of  it*  nae. 

"  AU  artiole*  must  be  aent  {oarriage  paid),  with  instructions  for 
retam,  to  the  plaoe  of  meeting  not  later  than  three  o'clock  on  the 
SSth  October." 


S7,  Qutm't  Rood,  Peekham,  S.B.,  Oelobtr  1%  1874. 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT  OF  NITRE. 

To  the  Editobs. 

GBNTLBUItr, — In  reply  to  the  request  in  your  "Answen  to  Corre- 

■pondenta,"   1  beg  to  say  that  by  mtthylated  spirit  of  nitrio  ether  I 

intended  to  be  understood  the  ti^nriAw  othM*  nilrici  (sweet  spirit  of 

nitre)   of  the  pharmacoptsia,  made  from  methylated  instead  of  pure 

Bpirit     The  methylated  artitje  was  recommended  in  preference  to  the  i 

pure  aimply  on  economical  grounds.  — I  am,  yonn,  &c. ,  T.  N.       i 

OctoUrli,  1874. 

KENNETTS  OEL  ATI  NO-PELLICLE. 
To  tht  Editoiib. 
Qbhtumui, — Anything  coming  from  Mr.  F.  Le  Neve  Foster's  pen  is 
genendty  so  well  deserving  of  onr  attention  that  one  feel*  very  reluctant 
to  find  fault  with  him,  and  I  shonld  not  have  done  so  on  this  oooaaion  did 
I  not  reoolleot  that  at  page  87  of  your  Auunao  for  tbis  year,  he 
reminds  contribntors  to  the  joumali  of  "  the  very  imperfect  manner  in 
which  description*  are  given  of  any  new  piece  of  apparatus  or  novel 

Now,  in  your  number  of  the  Sod  intt.,  Mr.  Foster  gives  u«  his 
experience  of  the  above  process,  and,  speaking  of  its  extrame  rapidity, 
aaya  that,  with  a  Boss  a  rapid  symmetrical  lens  and  No.  3  stop,  an 
exnosure  of  from  three  to  five  seconds  to  a  fairly-lighted  landscape  was 
•nfficieut.  But  I  ahoald  like  to  know  the  aperture  of  the  said  lens,  its 
•qnivalent  fooua,  and  aize  of  stop;  also,  whether  by  "fairly-lighted" 
is  meant  sunlight  or  bright  diffused  light.  Withoat  these  data  the 
information  given  is  all  but  valaeleu.  If  the  lena  in  qnestion  were  one 
of,  say,  two  inches  diameter  and  fifteen  inches  fociia,  then  the  above 
exposure  was,  no  doubt,  very  quick;  but  if  it  were  only  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  six  inches  fooua  I  see  notliing  remarkable  in  it,  fur  we 
have  already  two  or  three  dry  collodion  prooeases  which  give  equally 
rapid  resolta,  and  withoat  the  disadvantage  attending  the  n«e  of 
gelatitie. 

Apologising  for  trespaaung  npoo  your  space, — I  am,  yonra,  Ac., 
Oj^ord,  October  10,  1874-  Johk  Vadoba:!. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  Mr.  Cocking'B  letter 
announmng  the  intentioa  of  again  holding  a  toohnioal  exhibition  in 
conoeotion  with  the  South  lyindon  Photosrapbic  Society.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  present  will  not  tarn  the  place  into  a  "beargarden,"  as 
IS  the  case  last  year,  and  also  that  they  will  not  omit  the  civility  of 
asing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman.  It  was  no  pleasant  position 
occupied,  and  in  hia  endeavours  to  "throw  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters'  he  did  not  receive  that  respect  to  which  he  was  entitled;  in 
fact,  a  friend  of  mine — not  a  member  of  the  Society — was  so  thoroaghly 
ashamed  of  the  whole  affair  that  he  felt  it  to  be  hi*  duty  to  write  a  private 
letter  to  the  Chairman  thanking  him  for  presiding,  and  exprcsamg  hi* 
tegtot  at  the  unseemly  behaviour  of  the  meeting.— J.  V. 


To  the  Editors. 
OnfTLtUBH, — I  cannot  forbear  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  increased 
power  (for  knowledge  is  power)  afford^  by  your  article  having  the 
above  title  in  last  week's  issue. 

With  one  d»'B  intermittent  practioe,  strictly  following  your  very  clear 
I  can  now  see  a  stereograph  with  the  naked  eyes  with  as 


I  a*  valuable  t 


that  haa  appeared  in  print  for  some  time,  and  I  am  sure  only  adds  U) 
the  heavy  debt  of  gratitnde  the  brotherhood  already  owe  you. 

Again  expressing  my  delight  and  plcasnre  in  the  new  acquisition, — 
I  am,  yonr*,  £c,  A.  W.  Bbbb. 

L«dt,  October  1,  1874  ^^ 

SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  tilt  EorroBti. 
Obntlzmbh, — I  have  been  waiting  for  an  acconnt  from  our  "  aober" 
friend,  "  Soottioo*,"  a*  to  what  *naceaa  he  had  amongat  the  spirits,  bat 
as  no  intimation  cams  from  him  last  week  I  fear  something  may  have 
happened  to  him.  Ghosts  may  be  a  "  tradition"  in  the  north,  bat  not  so 
"  spirits,"  and,  most  positively,  if  second  sight  be  not  oommon  to  those 
controlled  by  highland  spirits,  "  doable  sight"  is ;  aad  the  varioas  trance 
conditions  produced  by  the  spirit*  of  the  north  is  such  that  cells*  or 
wards  have  Dean  provided  for  all  d^;rees,  from  the  faint  or  semi-trance 
to  the  dead  or  insensible  trance. 

A*  oar  friend  ia  in  a  "wild"  connby  he  may  have  been  controlled  in 
some  monntain  pas*  by  the  spirits,  and  who  know*  when  you  mav  hear 
from  him,  unless  the  spirits  for  bis  sake  endow  the  "  blind  shetty'^'  with 
sight  J  In  that  esse  the  ahslty  might  find  the  way  home  with  him.  Or  it 
is,  perhap*,  mote  than  possible  he  may  have  found  his  way  to  the  photo- 
graphers, and  that  hi*  luocaas  ha*  been  so  great  he  coula  not  return  in 
time  to  report  to  you  last  week. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  indioatiou  of  the  medium  under  control  is  a  aini 
of  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  spirit  oontrolling,  I  should  predi- 
cate that  "  Scottiana"  will  not  be  happy  enoa^  to  get  "  half-a-minute 
with  Adam."  I  never  heard  that  Adam  was  a  iScotchman.  The  spirit* 
who  coma  to  a  wit  like  "  Seotticn*"  moat  be  north-bom.  He 
might  get  Bums  in  the  aot  of  singing  "  Scots  wha  ha'e,"  or  a  devout 
minister  half  entranced  by  the  spirit ;  or,  it  may  he,  a  whole  set  of  those 
immortals  who  played  their  part  at  the  "holy  fair."  These  would  be 
mote  valnable  to  "Sootticns"  than  even  Adam  himaelf — at  least  in 
Scotland. 

"Sootticus,"  in  alluding  to  the  drew  of  (pint*,  aotnally  says — "If 
thire  have  decency  to  wear  any."  If  they  are  the  spirits  of  Scotchmen, 
and  if  they  are  any  other,  theyhadbetteTremain"awa."  liieywillbe 
decent  if  report  apeaka  well  of  them ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  for 
identification  spints  often  appear  a*  they  were  when  on  ear^.  If  that 
be  the  caae  with  "  Scottions,"  what  a  act  of  figures  may  ho  not  bring 
back  with  him  I 

What  comio  and  interesting  form*  fai^land  men  have  when  under  the 
control  of  the  maudling.  imbecile  spirits  common  north  of  the  Tweed ! 
Fancy  "Sootticus"  gettinga  spirit  photograph  of  a  spirit  like  himaelf  in 
the  act  of  penning  hia  very  witty  letter;  or,  perhaps,  oF  a  genuine 
"Sand^"  in  a  high  spiritual  state,  crying  over  a  spiritual  liddlerpla^ng 
"  Weanngawa;'  or,  more  interesting  still,  agroapof  north  men  having  a 
spiritual  teanee  at  Uie  conclusion  of  a  pleasant  day  spent  in  the  kirk. 
Wdl,  as  to  Mr.  Hall's  atatement  in  all  its  "transparent  simplicity." 
Suppoae  it  had  been  made  in  a  "witness-box,*'  what  "  tickluh 
qnestiona"  would  a  "eonnael"  or  "Scotticna"  have  asked!  Likely 
the  following: — Whether  the  picture  of  his  father  like  the  photograph 
was  in  eiiatence ;  if  so,  was  it  poMible  Be^net  could  by  any  means 
know  it  t  Was  the  method  of  making  the  picture  open  T  It  uieae  and 
other  questions  were  answered  satisfactorily,  what  then  t 

A  word  to  "Scottions."  If  be  will  test  Mr.  Hall  he  will  find  him  not 
the  fool  he,  in  the  eiaberance  of  hi*  weak  wit,  would  make  him  out  to 
be.  Allow  me  to  recount  an  anecdote  here : — About  six  weeks  ago  I 
called  on  an  eminent  photographer.  He  aaid  to  me — "Come  in;  my 
brother  is  here  and  wanta  to  see  jrou."  "Indeed,"  I  replied.  "Tea," 
aaid  he;  "he  wants  to  make  a  spirit  photograph."  linquired— "Is  there 
amediumT"  "No,"he*atd;  "be  doe*  not  require  one."  I  replied — 
"It  is  no  use  to  try  without.  In  the  meantime  I  was  uitrodn<^  to  a 
great  man  in  these  matter*.  I  told  him  uain  it  was  of  no  nse  withoat 
a  mediom.  Oh  I  he  would  get  one.  I  said—"  1  will  bet  five  pounds  you 
don't."  All  waa  got  ready,  and  before  last  I  waa  invited  into  the 
dark  room  to  see  the  pUte  taken  oat  of  the  bath.  I  said — "Imust  eee 
the  plate  long  before  it  goes  near  the  batii. "  This  man  discovered,  for 
the  first  time,  that  all  who  faH>ii>  (piiit  photography  to  be  a  fact  are  not 
fools,  and,  if  they  have  not  doable  sight,  they  at  least  see  singly  with 
as  much  definition  a*  many  other*. 

I  know  photographers,  as  a  rule,  are  very  aoate  men,  more  Mpeoially 

those  who  live  w  a  conntry  like  Sootland,  where  the  air  is  thict  wifA 

ipirilt,  where  all  the  people  are  so  controlled  by  them  that  all  eutfaly 

■  3*s  Social  Sdsnos  nport,  Dr.  1.  Pls^alr. 
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intnert  it  gcme,  and  Uiej  era  willing  to  live  the  life  of  tiM  brute  for  tiu 

jwke  of  the  spirit. 

Well,  to  conclude:  Iliape"Scottion«"bu)'etQmeda&fely  withanin- 
tereiUDg  colieotion ;  amongst  them  be  may  h>TS  Bome  of  the  old  uvagei, 
inch  OB  the  " Dug^d  Creetnr,"  or,  perhaps,  the  old  "Bailie"  hiniM'. 

Ihavenodoabt  Scotland  can  ill  apareso  fiuaa  "cbiel"aa  "SootticiUi" 
whsn  ander  the  "  inflnenre  "  we  ««e  he  can  be  a  wittyaoit  of  a  "cbap." 
—I  am,  yoari,  tc,  SciSTiLU*. 

OchAer  10,  1874. 


GEHTLBUBtt, — In  reading  over  my  letter  last  week  after  publioatioii  I 
find  mjadf  respontible  for  an  error  which,  owing,  do  donbt,  to  the 
oonununioation  taaring  reached  yon  so  late,  escaped  detecti(»).  In  that 
uommunioation  I  speak  of  the  "  diffractive  power  of  glau, "  whereas 
my  intention  was  to  write  "  r^rtKiive  power,    to. 

In  yonr  laat  week's  number  there  mho  appears  a  letter  from  Canon 
Beeohej  on  ttua  subject,  accompanied  by  a  diuram  explaining  the 
occurrence  of  blurring  bv  teSection,  and  taggestmg  that  the  eSectof 
such  reflection  ought  to  be  the  formation  of*  eeooud  image.  Under 
certain  circumBtancea  this  ia  undoubtedly  the  case,  (Jthongh  Canon 
Beechey  appeara  to  have  never  met  with  it- 
Some  veara  ago,  whilat  working  with  veiy  thin  bromide  fllms,  I  was 
troubled  with  the  vary  defect  m  quettioD,  and  in  aneh  a 


frequently  troubl 


marked  degree  aa  to  suggest  the  idea  that  tbe  camera  had  been  moved 
daring  exposure.  Having  proved  the  impossibility  of  this  theory  I 
next  biuned  my  lensea,  though  wh^  tbey  should  render  tomt  snbiects 
perfectly  and  donble  others  I  ooold  not  at  once  explain.  Eveuin^y  I 
Holved  the  difficulty  by  the  uae  of  a  non-actinic  backins. 

In  Canon  Beeohey's  case  the  cause  of  tbe  absence  of  uiis  "  doubling  " 
effect  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  he  himself  states,  his  films  are  ordinarily 
very  dense,  and  I  think  I  can  show  that  this  is  quite  sufficient  reason 
for  the  non-appearance  of  the  double  image ;  indeed,  with  anch  platce 
it  it  quite  protwble  that  "blurring  by  reflection,"  aa  usually  understood, 
does  not  occur  at  all.  When  a  pencil  of  light  strikes  upon  tbe  tnrfaoe 
of  a  prepared  plate  we  know  that  a  portion  of  its  rays  are  arrested  by 
tbe  sensitive  film,  and  do  their  duty  in  forming  tbe  latent  imace,  the 
remainder  passing  into  the  body  of  tbe  plate  and  aafferitw  reneotjon 
from  its  iutorual  surface  on  to  tbe  back  of  the  film.  Upon  tbe  d^isity 
of  that  film,  of  coarse,  depends  the  proportion  of  tbe  rays  absorbed  and 
transmitted  respectively— an  extremely  dense  film  pcaaibly  abeorbing 
the  whole. 

In  such  a  cue  there  can  obviously  be  no  refiection  from  tbe  back 
-. . _ .   r,.  . ..    r. .  ^|jg„  ju j  myself  agree  pa" 

_  light  which  are  absorbed  I 

the  film  of  bromide  T  My  impression  is  that  tbay  ttill  do  miaohief,  and 
perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  if  traiuDiitted.  I  hold  that  the 
minate  particles  of  bromide  of  silver  farming  tbe  sensitive  layer  act  as 
ao  many  reflectors  independently  of  one  another,  and  that  the  flencil  of 
light  ia  thus  broken  op  and  reflected  in  every  conceivable  direction, 
becoming,  as  it  ware,  so  much  difaaed  light  within  the  film  itself. 

In  the  cue  of  a  film  of  less  density— that  ia  to  aay,  one  whiolt 
allows  a  portion  of  tbe  light  to  pass  thsaugh— we  (ball  have  in  addition 
the  reflection  from  the  back  surface,  bat  only  in  the  case  of  very  trans- 
parent ones  can  I  imagine  any  danger  of  the  donUe  image. 

In  hit  diagram  tut  week  Canon  Beecbey  take*  no  notice  of  the 
refraction  which  occurs  when  the  light-rays  |>ati  into  the  glass,  and 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  probalue  effect  is  thas  given.  By  the 
laws  of  refraction  the  rayt  in  passius  from  a  ran  medinm,  as  the  atmos- 
phere, ioto  a  denser  one,  as  a  glass  ^te,  are  bent  in  a  direction  towards 
a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  suiiace  of  tbe  refracting  medinm. 
If  Canon  Beetuiey  will  redraw  his  diagram  OD  this  principle  he  will 
find  the  distance  very  materially  lessened  between  the  points  where 
the  ray  enters  the  nlate  and  ()a«ae«  out  again  after  suffermg  refiection. 
In  pmcttos,  and  with  the  ordinary  tbickneaa  of  glass  used,  the  distance 
between  the  dontded  images  could  be  acarcely  perceptible,  even  if  tbe 
light  were  transmitted  in  straight  lines ;  but,  taking  into  consideration 
the  dispersion  it  most  suffer  in  passing  through  first  tbe  bromide  film 
and  then  tmo  thicknesses  of  glass,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  second 
image  mast  be  very  much  "  out  of  focus"  before  it  reaches  tbe  film. 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  state  of  tbe  case  in  connection 
with  blurring: — A  thin,  transpareDtSlmreqaires  a  non-actinio  backing, 
while  a  dense  one  shonld  be  coloured  throughout  It  is  questionable, 
however,  wheUier  by  any  means  in  our  power  ws  oau  wholly  prevent 
this  defect — I  am,  youra,  &c.,  Ignotcs. 

Octofter  12,  1874.  

ANSWKKS  TO  CORRBSFONDBNTS. 
m^0*rrtmnd4Ht$tAiiuliinivrvraitaklh  liiUt  cflhtpap4T. 
pHOTooRjLPHa  B»oim«R«D-— 

H.  SampHn.  Sonthport— Tifw  o/  Cmmiri^i  SaU,  Soulhpart.—Tatlvt 
Vitm  tf  aauthpart  PatUvm,  aompruina  Seni  £iUraiitt,  Band  ftmilun, 
IWroM  Frmt,  Oaiufrt  Soowi,  TItrM  7i*lBi  ia  CotturmUerf,  a  Vitwjren 
t\$  Sink-  Wat,  Ik*  Witt  Franl,  Tifo  Fin"  iit  ffrwmA,  and  Tww  of 


F.  0.  Asuu  (Philadelphia).— Fcat-offlce  order  rscaiied. 

QEDBOB.—,Hof  water  is  not  required  for  developing  carbon  jvinto;  Inkawins 

water  will  prOve  tc  be  much  mora  manageable, 
v.  v.— We  entirely  share  ; onr  opinion  recpeotliiK  the  validity  of  the  patent 

We  mav,  indeed,  go  a  little  liuther,  and  ny  that  it  ii  not  worth  the  pa^s 

upon  which  it  ii  written. 
T.  S1CDD1.BT,  B.  H1.1,  H.  L.,  Photolithd.,  aks  Eniva.— The  vrooM 

inqntred  about  is  at  present  a  trade  secret.     We  may  probably  poMiah  it 

on  a  future  oooasian,  bat  not  at  present. 
BusTic— The  amount  of  halation  in  a  picture  da«a  not  depend  apon  the 

intensity  of  the  Ujdit  transmitted  by  tbe  Ims,  but  upon  the  light  radiale^ 

bom  the  atoms  St  baldd  litTer  In  the  film,  or  that  M&aoted  from  the 

poaterlor  sorbee  of  the  glass  plate. 
J.  B.B.—UriM  the  trentpamraiea  on plalea  three  anda-qs 

and,  when  monntlnf  tbun,  insert  a  dome  or  drcular  n 

densecs  wHl  show  thess  pictnrss  wdl ;  thoH  of  three  sna  a-naii  incM*  are 

laihei  too  small,  nnlaat  the  picture  be  of  a  ciroular  form. 
AliBUUBH. — The  way  to  albumenise  paper  is  to  float  the  sheets  for  a  very 

short  time  over  suted  albumen.    Mix  with  each  ounce  of  albomatL  from 

three  to  six  gniiu  of  chlorids  of  ammanium.  according  to  the  atreugth  at 

the  lilver  bath  employsd.     See  that  the  albumen  is  baatan  to  a  atiC  froth, 

—  '"■' • pc«sible  l>eing  mixed  with  It.     Beyond  these  gautal 

^_.  _, aalai'"" ' 


inohessqnai 
■'oni-hM£c( 


as  litUe  water  a 

instmctiani  we  Cannot  give  you  ch 

J.  W, — Do  not  nae  glue  or  gelatine  of  inch  bod  quality  ts  that  d 
Immerse  a  small  quantity  St  the  gelatine  in  water  for  a  law  hoota ;  m^ 
sqaseze  out  the  water,  plaea  the  gelatine  In  a  pipkin,  and  Immeraa  it  In  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water,  liy  which  the  gelatine  will  be  completely  dieeolved. 
Let  the  blchrMuata  be  preasnt  In  such  proporUtm  a*  to  inaks  the  film  diy 
bright  and  ftee  from  erystallisatloa  when  spread  npon  fists. 

Abqbnt. — Try  tlie  tOtat  at  floating  the  paper  npon,  w  iDmeralni;  It  in, 
hydiocUorie   acid   diluted   very   slightly   with  r-'-       "■"■ ' 


very   sligb   , 

,. .   .  iTslhenxsbom  papOTis  to  panr. 

imatdal  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  flat  dish,  inuoeraa  the 


paptt  for  ale* 


seconds,  and  then  wash  ccpioiuiy  In  water.  After  underfoing  thia  treat- 
ment the  siia  will  be  feond  to  hare  been  entirely  removed,  the  paper  being 
then  quite  bibniona. 
Tub  Exhtbitioh.— a.  F.  C,  wtithig  vpaa  this  snttjeet,  tajy.-~"  Then  are 
one  or  two  thtnga  with  regard  to  the  preasnt  Eihibition  snd  its  managenwDt, 
about  which  I,  as  a  member  of  the  dooiety,  ahonld  like  to  know  aaiDewhat. 
In  the  first  plow,  what  has  the  fact  that  a  ganllaman  makes 
fdr  marking  linut  to  do  with  the  *"""*'  Eihibilion  of  the  ' '. 
Badety  of  Qreat  Britain?'  as  a  gorgeous  cord  annoo--' — 

others  cognate  acoempouled  the  Uoket  sent  roe.    Why  sL 

with  regard  to  Mr(#4iied  pictnres,  which  laat  year  prevented  so  m 

from  appearing,  be  thia  year  aet  asuls  without  any  notice  either  to  mamnsa 

-1  the  pohlio '    And  wl^  should  '  ocloured  work,'  ss  it  is  Bip^^fly  eadlad. 


1  Eihibilion  of  the  ■  Fhctw^hie 
ous  cord  annmmdDB  that  bet  sod 
It  me.    Why  shonld  the  r^Hkitte 


pholonaphy,  reminds  us 
with  the  Journal  which 


e,  nqjnal,  and  injatioua. 


that  we  have  on  several  oceaiiaBS  issued 


to  Uu^now 


I  not  worth  the  paper  npcm  ml 
"opinion"  of  our  ccrreapondent  is  in  o 
I  who  luve  written  conomiing  "      ■"■-    - 


the 

othen  who  luve  written  conovning  it.  The  teprodneed  engraving  at  HU 
Bemtring  Simp  Hant  that  we  pnbluhed  in  1868  as  a  spsdnun  of  a  uaitua 
block  by  photcgraphia  anncv  was  piepand  in  the  fbllcwingwaj:— A^U 
of  glass  waa  coated  with  gelatine,  sensitised,  dried,  priatsd  nposi  freia  a 
ne^tive,  immersed  in  water  until  swollen,  snd  a  oan  ttksn  noat  this  in 

E'latter-of-Parts,  &om  which  was  obtained  aooffaer  in  etaTeotype  uwtaL 
nt  this  prooeas  «aa  old  In  1B68  ;  for  several  yean  bebr*  that  dale  we  had 
described  it^  and  issued  specimens  from  blocks  prepared  in  aabstantislly  the 
same  way.  It  is  now  about  flva  years  sinoe,  in  oomntBnllng  up<m  a  patsl 
obtained  tor  a  similar  method,  we  employed  the  following  lugnaas, 
which  we  commend  to  the  proprietora  of  Mr.  Banks's  potont: — *>Se  (tfet 
patentee)  has  given  utleranis  to  a  grave  blunder  whicb  would  almost  indaea 
US  to  believe  tbst  be  Is  quite  unscqusinted  with  what  has  for  years  been 
familiar  as  •  household  words'  to  every  reader  of  periodioal  phalagra^iio 
lileratore  "— the  eipNoaion  being  that  the  property  of  sensitued  gelatins 
swelling  or  nut  swelling  when  lininaved  in  water  oocordtng  to  Ihe  previous 
action  of  light  "  has  a*  yet  been  praotloolly  miapplied."  Now  thia  aedon 
of  sansitlBed  gelatine  is  one  of  tlu  most  oommonplaee  laota  of  the  day;  and, 
■o  tar  Ttom  iu  having  been  praetioally  unapplied,  we  have  oluoat  within 
reach  upwards  of  a  score  of  photo-engravinga  and  pholo^rpaa  whieh  owe 
their  eiietence  to  this  property,  and  nearly  a  doaen  patents  luve  be«  taken 
out  for  variooi  way*  by  wbich  it  Can  be  applied. 

EicHaKost.— In  our  next 
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ON  CERTAIN  DEFECTS  IN  COMBINATION  LANDSCAPE 

LENSES. 

Thk  partioalar  defeat  in  lenaes  trhich  forme  the  subject  of  the 
pieaant  article  hu  previoual;  been  diacusBed  b]r  vtirioDS  writers ;  bat 
bainff  of  &  somenhat  oompoaite  order  it  is  mare  than  likaljr  that  the 
partioalar  phase  now  to  be  consideied  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  writers.  The  defect  in  qaestion  ia  the  flare  which  freqaently 
uisaa  from  the  nse  of  componad  lanaes  when  there  is  a  very  bright 
objeot  in  &oat,  resulting  in  a  ghost-like  image  of  that  otgeot  bedng 
thrown  upon  the  plate.  If  the  image  of  the  olijeot  thus  dnplioated 
be  in  footu  we  designate  it  a  "ghost;"  if  out  of  focus  we  call  it 
"flare."  And  yet  there  ie  a  distinction  between  one  sort  of  flare 
and  another.  In  one  kind  a  &lse  image  of  a  radiant  is  piodnaed 
always  in  the  centre — in  the  axis  of  the  lens ;  in  another  the  image 
may  tail  npon  any  part  of  the  plate.  If  the  producing  cause  be  directly 
in  the  axis,  then  the  image  of  the  radiant  and  that  of  the  "ghost"  will 
ooincid«  in  general  position;  but  if  the  primary  or  principal  image 
fall  npon  one  side  of  the  axis,  then  the  ghostly  image  will  be  found 
upon  the  other. 

There  ia  an  exoellent  photograph  in  the  Ilxhibitton  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  now  open,  in  which  a  fictitious  sun  appears  where 
no  ann  ahould  be.  This  fact  is  in  accordaaoe  with  what  is  expressed 
in  a  latter  we  have  received  &om  a  correapoudeut,  in  which  thi 
following  remark  ocenra :— "  The  rapid  rectilinear  I  obtained  on  your 
rsoommendatiou  is  absolutely  perfect  for  the  work  for  which  it  is 
obtained,  bat  it  gives  an  exceedingly  annoying  secondary  or  folse 
image  of  the  snn  when  I  have  oooasion  to  take  a  view  in  whioh  that 
luminary  has  to  take  a  parL"  From  these  data  we  have  been  led  to 
devote  aome  thought  to  this  subject,  and  we  trust  that  tlie  present 
article  will,  although  not  so  expressed,  offer  such  hints  as  may  lead 
to  the  emu*  of  a  certain  description  of  flare  being  recognised  and 
eomprehended  by  any  patient  and  intelligent  observer,  and  the  curt 
placed  within  reach  of  those  possessing  a  modicum  of  mechanical 
knowledge. 

What  follows  is  based  oa  experiments  mode  with  the  rapid  recti- 
linear combination,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  it  forms  a  oapital  repre- 
sentative of  the  very  best  of  all  the  cemented  compounds  yet  issued. 
With  these  observations,  by  way  of  preface,  we  shall  go  back  a  few 
years,  and  take  a  retrospective  gluioe  at  what  has  bean  written  on 
the  sabjeot  of  flare. 

In  the  Diotionars  of  Photography,  second  edition,  we  find  the 
following  remark  on  the  sulgect  of  flare  :—'•  The  cause  of  this  has 
been  a  great  puzzle  to  opticians  and  photographers.  Some  persona 
have  supposed  that  it  is  the  Image  of  the  roand  central  stop  formed 
by  the  back  lens ;  but  that  idea  is  absurd,  because  if  a  bright  object 
^ere  placed  so  mnch  nearer  to  the  lens  than  its  focal  length  no  real 
image  of  it  fouM  be  formed,  for  the  rays  would  still  be  divergent  and 
would  cover  the  enUre  screen.  Others  have  supposed  that  ths 
round  spots  of  light  ore  produced  by  rays  which  have  suffered 
internal  reflection  at  the  front  lens :  but  that  supposition  is  open  to 
some  fatal  objections.  The  probability  is  that  it  is  really  produced 
QJ  reflected  light  from  the  bright  edges  of  the  lenses."  In  the 
«^encB  of  more  definite  information  we  shall  assume  the  above  to 
■  be  tlie  opinions  of  Mr.  SuLton ;  fur,  slihough  the  work  in  ([ueslion  was  ' 


the  joint  production  of  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  George  Dawson,  of 
King's  College,  it  is  pretfy  generally  understood  to  whom  may  be 
relegated  the  paternity  of  the  optical  articles  in  the  work  from  which 
we  have  quoted. 

We  now  advance  a  littlo  further  forward  in  point  of  time,  and 
nottoe  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  paper  on  this  subject,  communicated  to  the 
London  Photographic  Society  in  June,  1867,  in  which,  alluding  to 
Mr.  Satton'8  ideas  on  this  question,  he  places  in  antagonism  the 
remarks  of  the  reviewer  of  that  work  in  Tbb  Bbiiiss  Joubhal  or 
PH0ToaHjj>Hi,  whom  he  (Mr.  Dallmeyer)  understood  to  be  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  and  which  remarks  were  as  follow: — "Ssving  been 
led  to  bestow  some  attention  on  this  troublesome  phenomenon  we 
arrived  at  a  somewhat  different  conclusion  &om  that  we  have  jnst 
quoted  ;  for  we  found  that  the  flare  proper— the  small  bright  central 
spot — was  present  quite  irrespective  of  the  brightness  or  blaokness  of 
the  edges  of  the  lenses,  and  was  caused  by  rays  reflected  from  one  of 
the  auriooes  of  the  back  on  to  the  posterior  sorface  of  the  front  lens, 
which,  in  turn,  reflected  it  on  the  groand  glass  or  sensitive  plate." 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  as  given  in  tho  paper  to  which  we 
have  referred,  is  that  the  central  spot  is  really  due  to  the  foimatiou 
of  an  image  of  the  diaphragm. 

There  is,  doubtless,  truth  in  all  these  hypotheses ;  but  the  preoiBe 
fact  we  at  present  intend  not  merely  to  enunciate  but  to  demonstrate 
is  that  tho  view  entertained  by  the  reviewer  of  the  Dictionary  f 
Photography,  whoever  ha  may  be,  is  in  reality  quite  correct,  and  thi 
we  do  by  an  appeal  to  experiment. 

Let  a  rectilinear  tens  be  screwed  into  a  oamen,  and  a  view  of  an 
ordinary  gas  light  or  a  caudle  be  focussed  on  the  ground  glass,  the 
room  being  darkened.  A  "fish-tail"  burner  is  best,  on  account  of  its 
form.  Notice  the  brilliant,  sharp,  and  beautiful  image  of  the  flams 
on  the  ground  glass.  This  image  is,  of  oourse,  inverted,  and  we 
shall  call  it  the  "primary"  image.  Bat  notice,  further,  that  when  that 
image  is  foond  a  little  way  to  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  fooossing- 
glass  a  ghostal  image,  which  we  shall  term  the  "  secondary"  image, 
is  seen  at  the  other  side  of  the  centre.  It  may  not  be  quite  so  sharp 
as  the  primary  image,  but  there  it  is,  and,  anliks  the  other,  it  is  non- 
invtrttd.  If  it  be  not  quite  sharp  it  may  tie  made  so  by  separating 
the  lenses  by  the  onsorewing  of  the  call  whioh  contains  the  front 
lens.  If  the  camera  be  slightly  rotated,  so  as  to  oaase  the  primary 
image  to  move  in  any  particular  direotioa  over  the  ground  glass  the 
seoondory,  non-inverted,  or  ghostal  image  will  be  found  to  move  in 
an  opposite  direotioa,  both  coincidiDg  in  position  only  when  the  axis 
of  the  lena  ia  pointed  directly  towards  the  radiant 

By  getting  the  secondary  image  near  the  margin  of  the  focussing- 
screen,  and  then  placing  the  eye  in  the  line  of  that  image  and  the 
leue,  after  withdrawing  the  ground  glass  we  see  the  posterior  surface 
of  tlia  lens  to  be  a  moss  of  light ;  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  concave 
-,  and  throws  an  image  of  the  flame  upon  the  gnftmd  gloss. 
This  experiment,  which  has  been  repeated  with  five  different  recti- 
Unear  lenses,  prova  the  accuracy  of  the  reviewer's  remarks  in  this 
Jonrnel  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  whioh  were  to  the 
efieot  that  the  flare  "  was  caused  by  rays  reflected  from  one  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  back  on  to  the  posterior  surface  of  tite  front  lens, 
nhiclt,  in  turu,  ruiltcted  it  on  the  ground  glass  or  seusitive  plate." 
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If  farther  proof  were  neoded  it  will  b«  foond  in  the  following 
demonatration :— If  the  front  cell  contBining  the  interioi  lens  of  the 
Dombination  be  partially  DDScrewed  so  as  to  be  very  looae — in  fact, 
■0  loose  as  to  be  ready  to  drop  out  of  the  tube — and  if  this  lens  be 
kept  firm  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  pcimBry  and  secoodary 
imsgea  wiU  be  seen  as  before  described ;  but  now  let  the  anterior 
lens  be  moved,  or  wriggled  about,  BO  to  speak— which,  in  consequence 
of  its  looseness,  may  easily  be  done — and  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
the  primary  itukge  of  the  flame  remains  nearly  motionless  on  the 
ground  glass  which  forms  the  focussing- screen,  the  secondary  image 
will  be  gyratiog  all  over  the  plate. 

From  these  experiments  we  believe  we  have  satisfaotorUy  proved 
that  the  kind  of  flare  alluded  to  arises  from  the  canaea  meutioned. 
Having  demonstrated  the  source  of  the  evil  we  shall  now  add  a  few 
words  respecting  its  Dure. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  general  landscape  purpoaes  the  deseription  of 
lenses  mentioned  have  been  most  carefully  B4juBt«d  so  as  to  yield  the 
greatest  flatness  of  field  oombined  with  the  beat  definition,  and  that 
Uie  circumstances  under  which  these  are  obtained  in  the  highest 
degree  of  perfeotion  are  unfavourable  to  the  getting  rid  of  the 
secondary  image.  What  we  have  found  in  praotioe,  after  aeveral 
trials,  ia  that  by  eSecting  a  compromise  such  as  may  be  obtained  by 
the  approaching  or  separation  of  the  lenses  in  the  slightest  degree — 
that  degree,  for  example,  involved  in  a  few  turns  of  the  oell  screw — 
the  ghostal  image  will  be  so  diffused  over  the  plate  as  to  become 
invisible  without  affecting  in  any  appreciable  senae  the  fine  definition 
of  the  primary  image.  By  the  separation,  or  even  by  the  approxi- 
mation, of  the  front  and  back  lenses  the  ghostal  image,  if  sharply 
delineated,  passes  so  rapidly  out  of  foous  that  a  vary  trivial  nnscrew- 
ing  of  eitlier  the  front  or  the  back  cell  saSoes  to  baniah  that  image 
without  afiectiug  the  brilliancy  or  beauty  of  the  primary  image. 
Experiment  can  alone  determine  the  amount  lu  each  case. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

[Beoond  Noticb.] 
Ub.  Vebnon  Hsatb — who,  we  are  glad  to  see,  haa  again  enl«red  the 
field  se  an  exhibitor — contributes  a  number  of  views  in  Scotland  and 
North  Wales.  Of  tlie  singularly- perfect  rendering  of  the  grades  of 
distance  in  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Heath  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of 
too  high  praise,  for  in  such  views  as  those  taken  of,  or  from,  the 
Plat  2'an-ji-biclch  (Noe.  74  and  70)  the  force  of  atmospheric  perspec- 
tive "oan  no  further  go." 

As  an  excellent  specimen  of  oomposition  printing,  Tht  Gleaner 
(No.  66),  by  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  will  be  appreciated  as  being  better 
than  aeveral  works  of  a  similar  character  exhibited  at  previons 
exhibitions.  It  would,  however,  have  been  more  perfect  if  the  land- 
scape portion  had  been  rather  less  pronounced. 

Mr.  Faulkner's  frame  of  npwatds  of  a  hundred  portrailB  of 
children  is  exoeadingly  attractive,  and  should  receive  mnch  more 
than  a  passing  notice  ftom  visitors.  We  were  a  little  amused  a 
few  days  since  at  receiving  a  letter  from  a  friend,  in  which  appeared 
the  astounding  statement  that  for  tailing  portraits  of  children  the 
ordinary  wet  collodion  process  must  now  be  considered  as  having 
broken  down  !  If  the  writer  could  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  large  frame  of  Mr.  Faulkner — these  having  all  been 
taken  by  the  "  broken-down  "  prooeaa  alluded  to — he  would  assuredly 
make  a  reclamation  of  his  assertion  without  a  moment's  delay.  In 
onr  liLst  Almanac  we  described  the  ingeniously-contrived  shutter  by 
means  of  which  Mr.  Faulkner  is  enabled  thus  to  secure  in  an  instant 
the  "  counterfeit  presentment "  of  his  "  tiny  sitters." 

Those  professional  portraitists  who  are  in  quest  of  something  a 
little  out  of  the  common  with  whioh  to  attract  clients  ought  to 
examine  three  fine  half-plate  portriiits  (No.  T6),  by  Mr.  Hanson,  of 
liCeds.  These  are  by  Lis  "  cretaceous  "  process,  of  which,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  no  detiula  have  yet  been  published.  The  style 
is  very  effective. 

Under  the  title  of  Rumbles  with  tlis  Field  Club,  Mr.  Chile,  a 
member  of  that  fraternity,  exhibits  a  Urge  collection  of  charming 
UtUe  views  taken  by  him  on  the  occasions  of  the  pleasant  Saturday 
waaderings  of  the  Club.    Artistic  and  tasteful,  the  contributions  of 


Mr.  Oaletothisexhibitionpromptus  to  hope  that  he  will  enrol  hinMU 
in  the  ranks  of  regular  contributors.  Mr.  Gale  works  with,  wet 
coUodion  in  a  small  tent — he  has  certainly  done  so  on  those  occasi«ia 
when  we  have  been  present  at  the  club  field  meetings;  henoe  be 
secorea  aoenea  of  active  life  in  hia  pictures,  in  some  of  which  we  find 
portraits  of  his  fellow- members  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Bowen's  four  interiors  (No.  90)  of  the  Baptitt  College,  Rtgext't 
Park,  are  admirable  specimens  of  this  claas^f  work ;  while  in  the 
pictures  by  Mr.  H.  Paget  Swaine,  from  dry-plate  negatives,  Ihers 
are  some  excellent  characteristics.  We  instance  the  luUioH  Mab 
Path  and  San  Marco  as  good  examples  of  Mr.  Swaine's  work. 

The  photographers  of  Brighton  present  a  goodly  appearance  at  tha 
Exhibition.  First  of  all,  we  have  Signor  Lombardi,  who  haa  sent  a 
variety  of  charming  portraits,  and  also  a  number  of  views  of 
Brighton  Aquarium;  then  we  liave  M.  Boucher,  of  the  excellence  d 
whose  works  we  have  already  spoken ;  Mr.  Mayall,  who  ooato- 
butes  an  admirable  collection  of  autotype  enlargements,  among  tU 
portraits  exhibited  being  tlie  placid  face  of  Mr.  J".  A.  Spencer  luokiag 
down  complacently  upon  scrutinising  observers;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who 
exhibits  views,  interiors,  and  studies. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortiey  has  sent  three  landscapes  of  large  da 
taken  direct.  Of  those  we  much  prefer  The  Hillmie  (No.  98),  the 
large  circular  picture  which  hangs  in  the  centre  at  the  north  end  of 
the  large  room.  It  ia  a  superb  work.  From  an  intimatioa 
appended  we  learn  that  both  it  and  the  other  two  piotnrea  were 
taken  on  uranium  dry  plates. 

The  Woodbury  Permanent  Printing  Company  exhibit  very  hagelj. 
Many  of  tlieir  works  are  intended  to  show  the  appliootioa  of  the 
process  to  book  illustration,  which  they  do  in  a  moat  convincing 
manner;  while  in  the  production  of  lantern  transparencies,  of  whidi 
there  is  a  fine  collection  in  one  of  the  small  comer  rooms,  ibi 
process  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Colonel  Roche's  view  of  Tintern  Abbey  is  good,  and  several  of  Hr. 
SutchfTe'a  views  are  really  charming.  Among  the  latter  we  may 
specially  notice  his  Auluma  Sunset  (No,  IIT). 

We  described  some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Werge's  method  of  prodndng 
artistic  effects  in  backgrounds.  In  two  pictures,  suggeetivoly  entitled 
Before  and  After,  we  have  striking  examples  of  what  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  the  powder  proceas.  In  one  we  have  a  portrait  with  a 
perfectly  plain  background ;  in  the  other  a  scene  is  introduced,  tha 
portrait  being  the  same  in  both  caaea.  It  acarcely  needs  more  than 
a  glance  at  these  pictures  to  assure  the  photographer  of  tha  great 
gain  secured  by  tlie  adoption  of  such  a  process  as  that  so  freely 
placed  by  Mr,  Werge  at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 

We  this  week  present  some  opinions  of  what  may  be  termed  ths 
"outside"  press  relative  to  the  Exhibition.  These  will  be  found  in 
a  subsequent  portion  of  the  current  number. 


In  our  notice  of  the  Exhibition  last  week,  especially  in  the  pan^{raph 
relating  to  the  namber  of  the  competitors  for  the  Crawahay  prizes 
for  direct  large  portraits,  was  embodied  a  sort  of  compound  mietak*, 
which  we  now  rectify.  First  oF  all,  by  a  printer's  error.  Uie  «^At 
oompetitora  spoken  of  were  magnified  into  "  eighty."  The  P.  D.  o( 
our  printing  establishment  very  naturally  thought  that  snch  munifi- 
cent pecuniary  awards  as  those  ao  generoualy  ofl'ered  by  Mr.  Crawahay 
must  have  attracted  competition  from  at  least  eighty  auteiinriaiDg 
photographers  scattered  over  the  globe;  and.  let  ns  give  our  "devil  his 
due,"  auch  should  have  been  the  case.  But  not  only  was  our  mis- 
chievous imp  wrong — BO  also  were  we.  For  our  eight  he  gave  ua  eightg: 
it  so  happened,  however,  that,  after  all,  there  were  not  "  eight,"  biU 
only  seven  competitors  for  the  four  prizes,  these  being,  for  the  larp 
heads,  Mrs.  Cameron,  Measrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  Mr.  Grawahav, 
Messrs,  Chaffin  and  Co.,  and  Mr,  Neilson ;  and,  for  the  smaller  headik 
tite  additional  names  of  Mr.  Slingsby  and  Mr.  W.  Street.  As  already 
stated,  Mr.  Crawshay  expresaed  himself  quite  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
tinction accorded  to  him  by  his  committee  in  awarding  liim 
prize.  Uie  substantial  honorarium  associated  with  which  ha  trans- 
ferred to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  who,  for  the  large  heads. 
stood  next  in  order  of  merit  to  Mr.  Crawshay.    That  our  P.D. 
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ahoald  haye  imagined  that  for  prisei  of  the  anbitaotial  Talue  of  one 
hundred  and  twelre  pounds  sterliog  there  ought  to  have  been  eighty 
coinpetitora  was  somewliat  natural ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  were 
only  Riviit,    "  'Tie  true  'lis  pity,  and  pity  'tia  'tia  trne." 


SOUE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SUPPLEUENTART 
EXPOSURES. 
Noir  tliat  the  aamniei  ia  put  and  "  gloomy  winter  "  approaches,  the 
majorilj  of  amateurs  will  be  peeking  away  thajr  oemeras,  and 
resting  on  their  laiirela  till  "  sneet  spring  "  and  actinism  oome  round 
again.  The  prufeaeional  pliotographnr,  however,  is  not  ho  happily 
■itaated ;  he  mnat  keep  on  working  all  the  year  round,  doing  the 
best  he  can  in  dull  Norember  as  well  as  in  the  "  leafy  month"  of 

Under  these  oiroumetanceH,  the  qaeition  of  shortening  the  exposure 
beoomea  to  hira  one  of  much  importance,  and,  in  aonieqnence,  one  to 
which  he  is  always  ready  to  lend  an  attentiTe  ear.  From  the  &ct, 
however,  that  we  really  do  uot  yet  poaitiTely  know  anything  of  the 
nature  of  the  latent  image,  very  little  real  progress  has  been  made ; 
and  although  many  of  onr  must  aciantifio  photograph  ere  believe  that 
the  image  ia  produced  by  an  instantaneous  exposure,  and  that  what 
is  required  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  deT>'lope  the  impresaed  image, 
that  method  of  deTHliipment  has  not  yet  been  disooviired,  and  until 
tlie  arriral  of  that  fortunate  time  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with 
the  knowledge  we  have. 

Of  the  varione  methods  of  shortening  exposure  proposed  during 
the  paat  few  years,  probably  none  has  received  more  attention  and 
•lidted  more  discussion  than  that  of  exposing  the  plale  for  a  very 
short  time,  either  before  or  alter  the  ordinary  expoeure,  to  the  action 
of  weak  difiiised  or  monochromatio  lighL  That  some  advantage 
might  be  derived  from  some  such  treatment  had  occurred  to  tlie 
minds  of  more  than  one  experimentalist  at  an  early  period  of  the 
history  oF  the  pracUoe  oF  photography:  but  it  took  hitle  hold  on  the 
popular  feeling  till  Mr.  NewEoD,  of  Amerioa,  sr<me  years  ago  pressed 
the  matter  strongly  on  the  attention  of  his  bretliren.  Shortly  after 
tills  the  snbjpct  was  taken  up,  not  only  there,  but  here  and  on  tlie 
continent  also,  with,  as  is  usual,  very  varied  results — some  operators 
finding,  or  thinking  they  found,  their  exposures  shortened  by  nearly 
one-half,  while  othera  oould  see  no  advantage  in  it  at  alL  It  is 
■omewhat  carioas  tlist  in  this  respect  photography  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  an  exoeption  to  other  branches  of  experimiintal  science.  In 
them,  as  a  rule,  when  any  discovery  ia  published,  it  is  at  once  put  to 
the  lest  of  experiment  by  a  host  of  manipulators,  whose  dictum  is 
considered  to  be  a  Bitiefactory  settlement  of  the  question,  and  the 
alleged  discovery  ie  either  admitted  or  condemned.  But  in  the  cn*e  of 
phoiourapliy,  there  is  no  such  short  road  to  a  deoision ;  the  alleged 
diacovery  goes  the  ronnd  of  the'  photographic  societies  and  journals, 
and  affords  matter  for  much  private  oonveraation,  but  it  remains  very 
mnoh  in  the  same  state  in  which,  according  to  Burus,  the  question  of 
the  changes  of  the  moon  at  one  time  was 

"  By  wims  beliered.  by  some  mbsdoated," 
m&.  If  there  be  really  anything  in  it.  it  gradually  takes  a  hold  of  the 
publio  ear,  and,  if  not,  it  qnieily  slips  out  of  memory.  The  cause  of 
tliia  difforence  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact  that  the  men  generally  who 
work  at  experimental  science  hsve  had  a  special  training  by  which 
their  powers  of  exact  observation  have  haen  educated,  and  their 
acquaintance  with  the  mslerial  in  which  tlipy  work  made  perfect — a 
training  which,  I  may  safely  say,  the  majority  of  photographers  have 
sot  had,  and  from  the  absence  of  which  their  method  of  operation  ia, 
in  many  oases  at  least,  more  empirical  than  acientific. 

From  this  cause,  I  believe,  the  propnaal  of  a  supplementary  expo- 
mre  has  hung  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium  for  some  years ;  thn  advocates 
of  green  glass,  red  glass,  opal  glass,  and  a  touch  of  diffused  light 
maintaining  that  the  system  is  a  decided  success,  while  the  rest  of 
the  frstsmiiy  simply  shrug  tlieir  shoulders  and  "  don't  believe  iL" 

With  a  view  to  contribute  something  to  the  settlement  of  the 
qneation,  or,  at  least,  to  satisfy  myself  whether  titere  really 


Tbe  exMriments  were  made  with  a  binocular  camera,  the  lenses 
of  which  I  knew  to  be  perfectly  equal  in  their  action,  and  the  caps 
were  made  of  sheet  gu  Its- perch  a,  into  which  were  fixed  discs  of 
green,  red,  and  opal  glass.  The  figure  was  lighted  aa  near  aa 
possible  to  represent  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  studio,  snd 
tbe  time  required  for  fair  work  ascertained  to  be  twelve  seconds.  A 
■•riea  of  expoaares  were  first  made,  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
Mcvnda,  when  in  each  cose  one  lens  naa  ooTered  by  an  opaque  cap, 


and  the  other  with  the  glass  osp,  throngh  which  the  light  was 

allowed  to  act  for  from  one  to  fifteen  seconds.  I  then  n-peated  tlia 
experiments,  but,  instead  oF  nsing  the  glass  covered  caps,  I  held 
drjtliB  of  various  colours  in  front  of,  and  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  Trom,  one  of  the  lenses.  I  next  substituted  for  the  figure  a 
scale  of  graduated  tints,  which  I  have  found  very  uaeful  for  many 
experimental  porpoees.  It  consists  of  a  black  board,  on  which  is 
paiuted  ten  bars,  each  measuring  one  by  three  inches,  and  passing 
from  black  at  one  end  to  pure  white  at  tlie  other.  The  same 
number  of  plates  was  exposed,  nnder  the  same  ennditiona,  on  U'le 
acale,  and  the  whole  batch  aiibmitled  to  the  examinulion  of  a  few 
friends  of  considerBble  experience,  and  on  whoae  judgmei|t  I  could 

The  result  of  the  examination  showed  nnmistakably  that,  sup- 
posing the  experiments  to  have  been  properly  devised  and  fairly 
carried  out.  exposure  to  either  a  monocliromatic  or  diffused  light 
does  nut  in  any  appreciable  d^ree  continue  the  action  aet  up  by  the 
ordinary  exposure,  as  in  no  case  was  there  the  slightest  visilde  trsea 
of  the  supplementary  exposed  half  of  a  plate  being  better  exposed 
than  the  oUier. 

Altbnogh,  however,  this  was  the  tinmiatakable  result  of  the  ex- 
amination I  am  satiafied  that,  nnder  certain  circuma lances,  such  a 
supplementary  exposure  will  be  a  great  advantagp,  eKpficially  if  it  be 
made  through  a  pale-green  glass— in  the  ease,  for  example,  of  phuto- 
graphiog  a  restless  baby,  wbere  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
necessary  exposure,  and  wbere,  in  consequence,  the  negative  prints 
much  too  white  and  black.  If  the  operator,  while  wishing  to  give 
five  seconds,  ia  forced  from  the  motion  of  the  sitter  to  give  only 
three,  anything  that  will  slightly  veil  the  too  deep  shadows  will 
nndoubtedly  improve  the  printing  qualities  of  the  under-exposed 
negative ;  and  this  is  just  what  the  supplementary  exposure  will  do. 

If  this  he  the  true  state  of  matters— and  I  have  liitle  doubt  about 
it— it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  need  for  all  the  tronhle  of 
colnnred  glass  or  unusual  appliances,  aa  a  blink  of  very  weak  diffused 
light  in  the  dark  room  previous  to  development  will  do  all  tliat  is 
required.  I  hope  my  experimental  friends  will  set  tliemselvee  (irmly 
to  solve  the  as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  how  materially  to  aborlen 
the  exp(»ure,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  fame,  and  perhapa  fortune  too, 
awaits  him  who  first  sneeeeds.  John  Nicot,  Pb.D. 

PS. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have,  in  conjunction  with  a 
friend,  commenced  a  further  series  of  experiments,  which  show  some 
onriona  reanlts.  As  soon  as  they  are  completed  I  shall  return  to  the 
subject. — J.  N. 

FUMING  PAPER. 
I  THIBK  there  is  an  objection  to  the  American  plan  of  fnming  papsi 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print     It  is  tlie  bad  effect 
of  the  ammonia  on  the  varnish. 

This  would,  perhaps,  be  of  no  consequence  when  only  a  few  dozen 
prints  are  wanted  from  the  negative,  as  in  most  portrait  eatalilish- 
meuts;  hut.  for  landscape  and  book  work,  where  tlie  number  required 
is  often  reckoned  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  tbe  case  is  different. 
I  have  occasionally  fumed  the  paper  in  winter,  since  the  plan  was 
first  introduced,  to  save  time,  but  have  feared  to  go  into  it  regularly 
for  the  above  reason. 

I  have  several  negatives  which  have  been  almost  constantly  in  use 
for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  as  some  of  them  could  not  now 
bo  replaced  I  ahould  not  like  to  run  the  risk  without  more  informa- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  ammonia  on  the  varnish  than  has  yet  been 
published. 

Perhaps  somebody  in  America  can  enh'ghtea  ui.  What  is  wanted 
is  practical  experience.  Is  the  varniah  rendered  soft  or  rotten,  and 
liable  to  be  scratched  by  the  alighest  touch  by  frequent  contact  witli 
ammonia  paper?  and,  if  ao,  does  it  recover  its  toughness  when  put 
aside  for  a  time?  or  does  it  combine  with  tbe  ammonia,  forming  a 
sort  of  resin  sosp,  and  becoming  a  very  imperfect,  if  any,  protection 
to  the  negative?  Aa  somebody  once  remarked,  "an  early  answer 
will  oblige."  Bdssell  SiDoriELD. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

IV.— SOLUTION.— EVJIPOHATION.  — CB  Y8TA1LI8AH0N. 
When  a  solid  or  a  gas  is  liquefied  by  being  brought  into  contact 
with  a  liquid  the  act  is  called  "  solution,"  and  the  product  is  also  so 
termed;  while  the  absorbing  liquid  is  known  as  the  "solvent "or 
'■  menstmum. '  The  pulveTiaallou  of  solids  will  generally  much 
facilitate  their  solntion  by  offering  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  meustruuui ;  bat  vrjth  some  bodies  it  will  be  desirable  to  tako 
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qpedal  pnoAntloni.  Thow,  for  in^taiice.  of  •  fitiniin; 
natura  urt)  apt  u>  Uik«  up  aL  uuoe  t,  o«rt&iii  tiinoiiuE  uf  llie  liquid,  and  I 
foro)  iflutiiiDUs^  tsDaoiiiiiB  lumps,  wliicli  aru  most  diSculL  to  disai- 
pata.  Tu  aTiiid  Lliis  it  is  desirable  to  mix  sume  inurt,  inaoluble 
matter,  iuob  aa  Mod,  puwderxd  glass,  Sk.,  ivitli  all  BubHtauoes  of  the 
kind ;  these,  which  act  by  anparHlin)(  tliit  pajrtioleB,  almost  entirely 
obviate  the  teadeucj  to  ftfdjiulinate,  and  mHturiallj  huJp  to  quicben 
Bululioa.  If  an  equal  waijiglit  uf  powdered  gUaa,  in  particles 
■bout  tlie  aiZH  of  a.  pea,  be  added  to  alielJao  or  other  resin,  when 
mixed  with  apirit  for  making  Tarnish,  the  sulution  will  be  effected  in 
m  vary  abort  time;  while  without  this  precaution  it  wuuld  take 
many  weeka  uuirss  it  were  ahakun  up  about  every  five  miautea  till 
dissolved,  ftiid  this  would  be  a  very  todinua  opanttioa. 

In  disaulving  pyroxylios  iu  a  mixture  of  eilier  and  aloohol  it  will 
not  be  posaihlu  lo  carry  out  thia  plfin ;  and  yet,  unless  it  be  vary  well 

Sulled  not  and  dropped  in  small  pieoea  into  tlie  mixture,  it  will  fall 
I  lumps  lo  the  buiuiia  of  the  liquid,  and  require  much  abakinii; 
before  it  vtill  all  disappear.  Bat  if  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  be  kept 
out  of  the  ethur  and  used  te  muisten  the  pynixyliue,  and  then 
the  menstruum  poured  on  the  moistened  mass,  the  aolulion  will  be 
eff*'cted  witli  ease  and  mpiiiitj. 

A  few  hints  may  be  given  here  npoo  the  dss  of  the  pea^e  and  mortar 
in  pulveriaing.  Care  aliould  be  taken  so  to  place  ttie  morlar  on  the  table 
that  it  shall  aund  immnjialely  over  one  of  its  Ings.  The  vibration 
necessarily  caused  hy  the  oiineusaioD  of  the  pestle  will  iliua  be  very 
much  leesuned  butli  on  the  table  itself  and  in  the  room  generally.  It 
will  be  fuund  advantiifteoua  to  wrap  a  clean  chith  round  llie  peatle  and 
mortar  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  is  altownd  plenty  of  play.  Bj 
this  means  all  the  material  operated  upon  will  be  krpt  in  the  morlar, 
inatead  of  flying  Hbnut  tlie  place  in  a  manner  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  with  some  substnuoes  when  atioh  precaution  is  nut  taken.  In 
striking  with  the  peslle  it  should  not  be  brought  perpendicularly 
down  into  the  mcirtar,  but  should  first  touch  the  bottom  a  little  in 
front  or  a  little  buhind  the  exact  centre ;  the  stroke  ia  tlien  oom- 
pteted  by  a  sort  of  a  slide  lo  or  from  the  operator.  By  working  in 
this  way  the  pulverisation  may  he  done  in  one-founh  tlie  time 
it  would  take  if  the  subatance  to  be  powdered  were  struck  straight 
down  baromerwise.  Also,  a  small  quantity  ouly  should  be  put  into 
the  inortBr  at  once ;  it  is  impossible  to  powder  a  substanoe  if  there 
be  more  than  a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  ur  third  of  an  inch  in  the 
mortar.  When  the  material  to  be  powdered  is  reduced  to  very 
BmHil  particles,  then,  and  not  before,  can  the  notion  be  fiuished  by  a 
circular  mr)tii)n  of  the  pestle,  which  it  to  be  held  firmly  in  the  hand, 
and  a  pretty  strong  pressure  steadily  applied.  This  latter  method  ia 
flailed  "  trituration." 

Many  substances  will  diaaolTS  readily  in  eold  fluids  without  being 
first  powdered — nitrateofsilvHror  hyposulphite  of  soda,  forexamplx  : 
while  sulphate  of  iron  is  jiial  the  reverse,  solutiun  taking  place  wry 
slowly  if  it  be  not  powdered.  But  the  student  in  oheraiatry  will 
find  that  a  mulliluda  of  operations  in  which  aiiliition  playa  a  part 
will  require  special  vessels  not  yet  mentioned— flasks,  evaporating 
dishi'S,  beakera,  Ao.,  tte. 

Flaaks  sre  ua«ful  in  dissolving  subatancss  by  the  aid  of  heat;  the 
svaporation  ia  limited,  and,  when  corked,  they  take  the  place  of  a 
bottle  to  hold  the  liqnid,  and  can  be  put  aside  without  danger 
while  other  operatiims  are  buing  conducted.  They  are  made  in  a 
);reat  variety  of  forms — round- bottomed,  flat-bottomed,  long-neoked, 
ghort-neeked,  wide-necked,  nurrow-necked,  and  nitli  scarce  a  neck 
at  all.  One  or  two  of  different  sizes,  Ant-bottomed  and  with  a  neck 
neither  narrow  or  widp,  and  perhaps  a  tulie-flank — &  tube  with  a 
■mall  bulb  blown  at  the  end- will  be  all  ihst  a  student  will  need  at 
first  for  biiiliug  or  heating  solutions.  A  beaker  or  two  lo  hold  the  hot 
liquids  will  also  be  UBeful — a  conical  precipitaling  beaker,  wider  at 
theb'ittiim  than  the  top,  being  a  spfcially  serviceable  vessel.  The 
tube  flask  is  useful  when  acting  on  very  small  quantities  of  a  searoe 
or  valuable  material;  the  drops  that  spirt  and  splash  during 
ebullition  are  caught  by  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  run  back  into  the 
balb. 

For  making  cliloride  of  gold  a  porcelain  digester  or  beaker,  egg- 
■haped  and  the  iniiuth  expanded  a  little,  is  an  exoellent  little  utensil,  as 
it  stands  acids,  and  lis  shape  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Lixiviat- 
ing jars  for  cold  liquids  only  are  the  cheapest  and  mrisl  useful  forms  of 
glass  vessel  fur  holding  or  making  solntiona  in  ;  they  are  rather  tail 
ftnd  narrowed  in  the  middle,  being  convenient  for  handling,  as  well 
as  serving  the  special  purpose  the  name  of  the  jar  implies — lixiviat- 
ing— which  consieta  in  the  extracting  of  the  soluble  matter  from 
masses  of  material  not  wholly  soluble.  One  or  two  glass  stirring  rods 
will  also  be  needed  ;  a  piece  of  plain  glsaa  rod  cut  into  l-;ngths  with 
the  raw  edge  at  the  fracture  taken  off  will  answer  admirably.  A  still 
•impler  and  more  eoonoroioal  form  will  be  fotind  in  slips  of  glsaa  cut  off 


the  edge  ofbroken  glass  plates;  a  13  X  10  plate  would  famish  aone 
doEcns.  If  a  g<H)d  siuut  plate  be  sctucLvd  the  slips  will  eervp  all 
purpuaes-  In  placing  the  mHterial  to  be  dissolved  within  a  tlaiik  it 
will  couduoe  to  neatness  of  manipulniiuu,  and  it  will  sometime*  bs 
necessary  to  keep  it  from  adhering  Xo  the  sides  of  the  neck.  A 
~  of  paper  doubled  leuKlhwise,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
groove  ur  channel,  can  be  used  fur  tjie  purpi'se;  the  materin)ciin  b« 
plnced  at  one  end  and  conveyed  to  the  buttom  of  the  flaak  widioat 

ig  any  of  it  to  touch  the  sides. 

I  salu  will  dissolve  mure  freely  and  quickly  in  hot  solvents,  and 
where  a  strong  soluiion  ia  quiokly  required, it  will  often  be  found 
advantageous  to  heat  the  menstruum  first  and  punr  it  over  the  salt 
in  powder  or  otherwise.  Saturated  solutions  may  be  formed  by 
adding  the  exact  weight  of  salt  required  tu  the  aiilvent,  and  then 
slightly  heating  or  repeatedly  shaking ;  or  by  heating  an  excess  of 
salt  in  thsmeustrnum  and  pouring  off  the  soluiion  from  what  remains 
immediately  alter  cooling.  The  plan  of  making  a  saturaiail  sulution 
by  coustaiitly  keeping  an  excess  of  crystals  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  bottle 
oontHining  it,  so  ufteu  recommended  by  vxrions  operators,  is  most 
inefficient.  As  long  as  the  bollle  is  at  rest  the  crystals  will,  in  a 
saturated  solution,  gradually  increase  iu  sizi',  robbing  the  liquid,  till 
in  time  it  will  become  far  from  SHturutod.  There  are  some  soUtts  which 
dissolve  as  freely  in  ould  as  in  hot  solvents,  whilo  some  dissolve  mors 
freely.  Lima  water,  for  example,  ia  nearly  twice  as  strong  when 
oi'M  aa  it  is  when  boiling.  Again  :  some  aalte  will  dissolve  mors 
largely  when  another  salt  is  present.  Silte  when  in  aaturatod  boIu- 
tirm  will  be  partially  precipitated  when  oert&in  othen  are  added,  no 
chemical  action  taking  plac 
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IS  a  fall  of  temperature  takes  place  when  sslts  are  dil- 
'  e  guarded  against  by  Uie  photographer,  as  the 


solved.     This  must  bi    „  .,  ,  ,         .,    .       - 

action  of  aolulion  is  sometimes  so  much  retarded  and  reduced  when 
cold.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  a  striking  example.  In  dissolving 
substances  that  have  been  first  pulverised  they  can  be  put  direct  iula 
the  menstruum  if  thpy  are  very  soluble,  bearing  in  mind  Uia  precau- 
tion named  above ;  but  if  only  slightly  soluble,  and  heat  is  not  prao- 
ticable,  it  will  be  better  to  place  the  powder  in  the  mortar  and  tritu- 
rate it  well,  successive  portions  of  fresh  solveute  being  added  till  the 
whiile  is  t-iken  up. 

In  making  euliitions  of  gases — such  as  chlorine,  snlphnrettsd 
hydrogen,  Ac.,  which  are  not  very  soluble — it  will  be  desirHble  tuhave 
two  sluppTcd  boitlea  in  use.  These  are  filled  about  one-iliird  full  of 
water.  The  gas  is  directed  into  one  till  it  is  full,  the  atmospheris 
air  being  displaced.  The  gas  dt-livery  tube  is  then  conveyed  u>  tlis 
second  bottle,  and  while  it  is  being  filled  No.  1  is  thoroughly  well 
shaksn,  so  as  te  bring  every  particle  of  the  liquid  intocontact  with  the 
gas.  The  second  bottle  being  nun  full  of  gas  the  delivery  labe  is 
teken  back  to  the  first,  and  the  second  well  agitated.  This  alternate 
mixing  and  filling  will  soon  saturate  the  gan  more  efficiently  and 
more  quickly  than  an  elaborate  array  of  Woulfe's  buttles.  Very 
tuluhle  gases — such  as  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  he. — need  not  be 
treated  in  thia  m.)nner,  the  mere  bubbling  of  the  gas  throngb  tfas 
liquid  being  sufficient  to  saturate  it. 

Having  deac;'ibed  the  melhoda  of  mixing  solids  and  ligaida 
together,  I  may  now  treat  of  tlie  way  to  separate  them  again.  If  wa 
wish  to  have  the  solid  we  resort  to  evaporation ;  and  to  diBiillatioa 
if  the  liquid  only  be  needed,  or  if  we  wish  to  preserve  both  solid  and 
liquid  in  a  aeparato  stete.  Distillntion  is  also  made  nse  of  fill 
obteining  liquids  in  a  greater  state  of  purity,  and  for  separaliug  ons 
liquid  from  another  by  taking  advantage  of  differences  in  thsil 
bulling  pointe. 

For  Iha  purpose  of  evaporation  there  are 'dishes  made  of  pnrcelatl 
or  glnaa  and  of  common  stonewsra.  The  aolution  to  bs  aetM]  apea 
is  placed  in  the  diah,  which  is  supported  by  a  retort  stand  or  a 
sepnrate  trip'id,  and  heat  is  carefully  applied  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp 
or  Bunaen's  burner.  It  is  often  an  advantege,  instead  at  applying 
the  naked  fiame  direct,  to  plane  the  dish  in  a  vessel  containing  Banil 
and  sometimes  water.  The  best  is  then  applied  to  tliis  "  batli."  as  it  ii 
termed,  and  the  risk  of  burning  the  materinl  is  avoided.  "CTm 
evaporstion  will  be  much  faoilitiited  by  conatanily  stirring  the  Bola- 
tinn  during  ebullilioQ.  As  it  continues  to  lessen  in  bulb  the  snbetanos 
lisld  in  solution  hegins  to  depi>sit  iipim  tlie  bottom  of  tlte  evsporating 
diah,  and  ooutinnes  to  do  so  till  all  the  liqnid  is  driven  off  in  TSpaar. 
It  is  at  th>8  Stage  that  care  ia  required  to  preserve  tlie  deposit  from 
overheating.  If  the  material  held  in  solution  be  a  crystalline  salt 
this  deposit  will  also  conaiat  of  oi^atala  of  ill-defined  form.  To  obtain 
the  cryntala  of  regular  ahRpe  and  size  the  process  of  crystallisation  ■■ 
resorted  to,  which  in  effect  simply  conaiata  in  making  a  ' 
solution  of  the  sail,  or  evaporating  a  weak  one  till  it  beoomea  atroDg. 
and  then  nllowing  it  to  cool  slowly  and  to  r<  ' 
when  the  first-foimed  uiyiinU  will  inoceue  in  size.    The  Inlaid  eu 
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theB  ba  dntwn  off  and  evtponted  afresh  for  another  ornp  of  orjaMa, 
beaiiiitt  in  mind  that  the  first  ercip  is  alwave  ihe  pureat.  The  liquid 
Ti'niRiiiiniiaft'rorystalliuticin  iBternied  "mothtr  liquor"  aDd  will  cum- 
bine  all  the  iraptiritiet  orifjinally  present  iu  the  bhIl  The  arjslala 
will  form  in  varioun  places — on  tJie  Burbce  of  the  liquid,  and  the  sides 
■od  bottom  of  tbe  evsporatinff  dish.  The  hut.  BironK  aolutioa  ia 
Dfien  traiisrerrad  from  the  dish  in  which  the  evaporation  wm  con- 
ducted to  otlier  veSBela  of  more  suitable  fiirm. 

This  plan  wilt.in  fact,  be  gpnerailyadvisnble,  as  evapanLtinn  basins, 
beinjc  exp«nBive  articlea,  should  not  be  subject  to  anj  uuuecesBatj  risk 
of  breakHi^,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  erjatalB  attach  Uiam- 
selves  with  f^eat  firmness  to  tlie  aides  of  tlie  vessel  iu  which  thej  are 
formed.  A  oommon  mrtliod  of  crystal lisation  ia  lo  auapend  atripa  of 
woiidorpiaceBof  strin((fnr  the  crystals  to  form  upon;  they  will  then  be 
better  sliiped  and  more  easily  colleoled.  It  is  a  alnjinlar  tliinR  tliat 
in  man n fact arinfi  large  quantities  tlie  workmen  have  found  that  the 
erjBlala  form  much  more  readily  if  the  atrins  be  drawn  a  few  times 
between  their  handa  (presumably  not  *ery  clKsn)  before  beini;  liung 
up  in  the  aolntion.  When  crystals  of  great  purity  are  rrquired  tlie 
first  crop  only  shonld  be  taken,  and  tliry  ahould  be  waahed  in  either 
a  email  qunntity  nf  distilled  water  or,  what  is  better,  a  smalt  quantity 
of  anturaled  solution  of  the  same  salt,  far  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
crystals  from  traces  of  the  mother  liquor.  Tins  washing  liquid 
should  then  be  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  cryetallising  solution,  and 
the  second  crop  of  orystala  must  be  tedissolved  and  leoiyBtalliBed  tu 

The  cryatals  formed,  the  next  operation  is  to  collect  them.     This 
may,   perhaps,   in  small  quantities,  be  mt>Bt  conveniently  done  by 
pouriuf;  off  the  mother  liquor  and  placing  the  crystals  upon  filtering- 
paper  to  dry  spontaneously,  or  in  a  warm  place  to  hasten  the  drying. 
G.  WitMoooH  WKBsrM,  F.C.8- 


NOTES  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
By  X  TlsrrOK. 
It  might  have  been  ezpeeted  thai,  nnder  the  slimnlas  of  the  prizes 
offrr>>d  by  Mr.  Crawtlmy.  the  highest  form  of  laiidscHpn  pholJipnipliy 
would  have  been  found  in  the  room  devoted  to  the  pictures  fur  cum- 
palition ;  but  this  can  scarcely  ba  snid  to  be  the  case. 

The  three  piclnres  taking  tiie  £Zli  prize  turned  out  to  be  old  ae- 
quaintances,  familiar  tu  ub  in  the  shup  windows  for  the  last  two  or  three 
yeara,  and  fuiniftliing  a  freali  illustration  of  the  proverb,  that  "one  man 
may  steal  a  horse,  while  another  may  not  even  look  over  tlie  hedge." 
Hash,  indeed,  would  any  other  person  than  the  lucky  priie-taker  have 
been  had  he  venlured  to  send  iild  produntinns,  and  to  indulge  in  the 
bope  tliat  they  would  even  be  hnng.  The  three  pictures,  considered 
as  itudiM  of  daadt,  are  fine  productiona ;  but  in  two  out  of  three  tlie 
landscape  ia  so  poor,  and  so  subordinate  to  the  sky,  that  tlley  represent 
high-clasa  landscape  work  very  unaatisfMctiirily. 

The  three  pictures  selfCted  for  tlie  second  prize  are  illustrations 
of  Welsh  BCeuery,  and  therefore  deserving  the  iiaioe  of  landsoapes; 
but  ihey  are  not  as  sunny  ah  they  might  be.  and  are  lacking  in  nice 
allies,  otherwise  they  would  have  stood  far  beyond  No.  1. 

That  the  best  and  second  best  nngit  landscape  fof  any  tixe)  shonld 
hftve  been  selected  from  tJie  prBViooaly -men tinned  pictures  muat 
have  eurprisrd  msny.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names; 
but  two  or  three  other  exiiibiton  had  each  on#  picture  equnl  in 
mechanical  rxeculion,  but  superinr  in  feeling,  to  those  chosen.  One 
would  like  to  see  the  purely  artistic  element  mure  strongly  repre- 
sented among  the  judges. 

Xattle  need  be  mid  ooncerninK  tbe  portraits  offered  for  oompe- 
litiou;  tbe  Mven-inch  head,  taken  direct  in  the  oamera,  is  still 

"  HoDitnuD  horTendam,  inlumie," 
■nd  wonid  I  oonld  tajr  "  cui  lumen  adeptum."  Tha  four  Mid  a-btlf- 
focb  size  gives  eliarming  results,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  ever 
be  axoeeded.  The  aaven-taoh  enlargementa  are  much  more  satis- 
foeUiry  than  tlie  same  siie  direct;  but,  wonderful  to  say,  the  prize 
bas  been  given  to  those  which  are  must  "  touched."  slthnugh  it  had 
never  been  mentioned  tbnt  ilie  stringent  proliibllion  issued  last  year 
afiraiiiat  "touching"  was  withdrawn,  so  that  tliose  exliibitirs  who 
relied  on  pure  photography  find  tlipmselves  left  out  in  the  cold. 

There  ia  mnch  good  work  in  tlie  Society's  Exhibition  pniper;  but 
the  dxlineation  of  "  meaui,w,  wood,  and  stresra,"  snd  of  buildings  in 
particular,  pnlls  upon  one  nnlesa  relieved. by  natural  skies  or  by 
•ome  form  of  life. 

G<>l')ii-1  giiiiirt  Wortley  shows  three  very  fine  views  with  oinnda 
(NiM.g7-t)0)  taken  by  hia  uranium  pnx^ra.  nnd  rivHlling  auythtug 
produced  by  "the  dwellers  in  tents."  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  a  new 
uhibilor,  hu  %  piotors  of  A  Oltauer  (No.  66),  whiob,  though  » littla 


aombre  in  tone,  ia  very  pleuiog.  HIa  Bivtr  Learn  (No.  243)  ia 
bngtit  aud  sutiuy,  aud  Th«  Spring  (No.  tiaj  and  A  Warvicluhira 
Laiit  (No.  'iii),  are  prumtstug  works. 

Sumeiiiiug  mum  pmiiJcBl  iu  treatment  might  have  been  looked  foe 
friim  Hi.  Wm.  Bedford,  knowing  huw  capnble  he  is  uf  it.  Hia 
twelve  landscapes  rtpresmt  (luud  -*  coiumervial  "  work  ;  but  he  has 
uotliiug  tu  cuiupure  witli  his  DevojuKirt  Cottage  of  a  former  year, 
Tlie  best  reauilji  are  Dul  to  he  ubuiuitid  by  arulicisl  oloUda  worked  on 
the  uegativa. 

Mr.  Vaughan's  At  Ooring— Evening  (No.  268)  and  On  tht  CkerwtU 
(No.  269),  though  they  have  suficiud  ui  the  priutiug,  ahow  a  keea 
apptecistiou  of  effect. 

Mr.  Peudryl  Hall  baa  done  jastiee  to  tlie  old  abbeys  of  Shropsbiro, 
and  particularly  ao  to  Buiidvmt  Abbey — Navt  and  Chapter-Houu 
(No.  U6). 

Mr.  Vernon  Heath's  work  is,  aa  oaual,  good,  but  has  a  d«grea  of 
flalueaa  about  it  not  altogether  pleasing. 

Mr.  F.  M  Sutoliffe's  Haytims  (No.  67)  fa  a  delightful  little  pictuia. 

'ere  tbe  mau  wtih  his  loot  on  llle  wIifcI  of  the  waggon  absent  it 
would  be  weil-nigli  perfect.  Mr.  Suicliffe  eziiibils  uUier  admimbla 
subjects.  Mr.  H.  Whitfield,  alao,  sliows  twu  pioturaa— Sumnwr  iiliadt 
(No.  77).  aud  The  HayJUld  (No.  79)— which  aim  at  suuielluug  mors 
tbau  brick- wall  dtbuealiun. 

le  result  would  have  been  more  astisfaotory  bad  tlis  Field  Club 

iged  for  its  members  not  all  to  exhibit  tlie  same  views.  Kent  ia 
Ui  material  fur  tlie  camera,  so  there  is  no  excuse  on  tliat  acure; 
and  tbe  pleasure  of  comparing  the  varying  degrees  of  exi«llauoe  in 
work  acarcely  compensHtea  tur  the  nuuotuuy  of  subject.  Tha 
members  aaem  to  have  oaxned  everytbiiig  at  igblbam  before  thom 
with  their  "pop-guns." 

Before  passiug  from  the  laudacapea  it  may  ba  noted  that  Mr.  B.  J. 
ESdwards'a  enlargementa  from  Mr.  H.  Cuuper'a  charming  negativea 
are  the  most  satisfactory  I  have  yet  seen,  and  approach  neareat  lo 
the  vigour  aud  general  beauty  of  the  large  aize  taken  direct 

Mr.  Blanchard  ukes  the  lead  in  figure  aulgeeia,  bia  foifm 
Inurior*  (N'jb.  129.  130)  deserving  much  notice. 

The  old  lady  iu  Mr.  Brace's  Buling  HU  Time  (Nn.  165)  is  a  won- 
derful study;  but  this  aud  all  Mr.  Bruce's  other  picturea  wuuld,  to  iiiy 
mind,  have  been  rendered  more  satisfactorily  on  albumenised  papel 
than  by  Ubernetter's  procfss. 

Mr.  Faulkner's  StudUi  of  CWdrm  (No.  69)  are  again  moat 
artibtio,  and  rivet  tlie  aLteniion  of  all  who  see  them;  while  Ur, 
B^jlander,  in  bis  StvdUi  of  Sxpreuion,  u  quite  at  bis  beat,  and 
makea  one  long  for  an  me  lurger  picturea. 

Mrs- Cameron's  subjects,  as  usual,  show  great  feeling;  they  might, 
however,  have  been  better  treated,  pholographicaliy,  without  Uua 
being  lust. 

Mr.  Abel  Lewis  haa  aome  good  portralta,  but  I  miaa  hia  obanning 
figure-BuliJBCts  of  last  year. 

The  portraila,  and  enlargements  (of  which  (he  Autotype  Company 
make  a  great  show),  deserve  a  more  ealended  notice  than  time  will 
now  permit 

A  aystem  of  touting,  by  a  person  connected  with  an  exhibitor  of 
portraita,  was  rsther  an  annoyance  on  the  opening  evening  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  he  will  be  "  conspicuous  by  his  absenoo." 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

M-    SiLVT's   W«XKD-PlPEIl   PrOCKSS.— HkBNAKH's   ENUROIHa   Appa- 

B^ins. — FoKHULX  roft  Mahipdutiko. — Sdboxidx  or  Silvxb.— 

EXBLT  HlBToaV  I>V  THB  PBOOBSB  01  DAOnKHBC. — FhOHHI's  "  MaS> 

suND-GBWiouia-KAUDtnaK  ros  ld7i-e  " — 1'bk  SaiaMiirio  Usa  or 
PBOTooRiraY. — Two  Caubbb  ov  ihs  EUfis  Ykllowimo  or  Pao- 

TOORAPBa. 

M.  SiLTT  informs  oa  that  he  bas  at  length  perfeated  a  very  So* 
waxed-paper  process.  The  upgalives,  he  Bays,  will  bear  eoraparisun 
in  point  of  sharpness  and  gradation  with  those  upon  eollodionisMl  glasa, 
wliilat  tliey  have  the  advantage  of  being  less  hard,  less  truublesorae 
to  take,  and,  consequently,  more  snitable  for  tlie  purposes  of  a  tourist. 

He  has  been  led  to  experiment  with  waxed  paper  in  ciinseqneneo 
of  tlin  horror  he  has  conceived  of  the  poisonous  clieinicaLi  employed 
in  the  collodion  process — the  cyanide,  and  tlie  vapuura  of  ellier, 
acetic  acid,  ammonia,  Ac. —  which  infest  llie  aimnsphire  of  the  dark 
room,  and  which  Imve  caused  him  to  hise  hia  liHalili  m'lat  grievously, 
but  more  pHrticularly  the  iiiCHutious  nse  of  cysiiiile  of  potassium. 

'This  new  paper  negative  pruneiw  in,  we  believe,  mure  especiallj 
intended  fur  use  with  a  panoramic  camera,  fitted  with  a  panoramic 
lens,  and  wit^  a  pair  of  eylinden  louad  wbiob  a  long  band  of  aaiMi-  - 
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tive  paper  iai,y  be  wound.  About  ^  yeurs  a|^  M.  Stlvr  shoired  ni 
ft  VHXwi  papvr  iisK&tiie  Mben  id  »n  inatrurDeDt  nf  tUis  kind.  It  wss 
abuut  a  yard  loiit:  arid  six  inoliHs  wide,  anil  indiidtid  S60*  of  aoKle, 
(lie  *iaw  buiiiK  taken  ia  tlie  u«if(libuiirlii>ciil  of  Paris.  As  a  apecitnen 
of  waxMi-papHr  wurk  it  was  duoideillv  tlia  biiBl  we  had  ever  seen, 
Bod  ilie  dfGuitioa  nas  faultless.  If  M.  Silvy  have  improved  muoli 
npun  tlie  prouees  whicli  lie  used  then  lie  will,  iiidaed,  liave  made  an 
important  step  in  our  art,  and  we  kwait  nilli  impatiunoe  further 
iofuriuatiua  ou  tlie  aubjuot. 

M.  Hermann  has  invented  bd  eppantos  for  taking  enlarged  pho- 
togteplts  of  opaque  objaats,  auoli  aa  oartt  portraits,  oameoa,  cuina, 
iM.  It  consists  of  three  parte,  viz.: — Firat,  a  apherioal  reflector,  b; 
meana  of  wliioh  tlie  rays  from  a  lamp  are  direotud  thronKli  a  power- 
ful lens,  and  then  illumiaate  at  an  aiiijle  of  4.6"  the  object  to  be 
copied ;  secoud,  a  aort  of  aamera  forminjf  an  elbow  at  riwht  anglnB, 
Willi  a  frame  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  angle,  in  wliich  ia  placed  the 
ohjact  trj  bu  copied ;  third,  a  commim  lens.  The  whole  is  nf  email 
■iza.  and  oan  be  placed  upon  a  table  or  eiiitable  aupport,  the  reSector 
being  Gtted  with  a  straight  tube  oi  chimney  to  allow  of  tlie  escape 
of  the  smoke  from  tlie  lamp.  An  easel  carrying  a  eoreen,  which  oun 
be  placed  at  any  required  dislance  from  the  apparatus,  completes 
the  equipment.  In  generHl  a  maKnesium  lamp  is  employed ;  but  a 
eommiin  oil  lamp  will  answer  tlie  purpose  in  some  cases.  An 
snlarxed  image  of  the  ubjact  is  thrown  upon  the  screen,  sod  may  be 
received  npon  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  or  oullodionised  glass 
plate,  wliioh  is  aubaequenlly  placed  in  the  same  poeition, 

A  skilJul  French  amateur,  M.  Andra,  who  has  tested  the  apparatna, 
has  exhibited  an  enlarged  portrait  taken  with  it  from  a  cttru  print, 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  lamp,  in  ninety  aeoonda.  A  guod  result 
can  be  ubteined  when  a  five-frauc  piece  or  a  butterfly  is  substituted 
for  the  portrait  A  Def(ative  having  been  thus  obtained,  it  can  be 
sasily  retottohed,  espaaiully  by  the  Lambertype  prooeae.  M.  Andra, 
we  may  observe,  waa  the  exhibitor  of  some  of  the  finest  landscapephoto- 
graphs  in  this  year's  exhibition  of  the  Fhotographio  Society  of  Iranoe. 

Hers  are  a  few  more  useful  formuin  from  the  CoafertittVM  «ur  U 
FkotographiB.  or  lectures  delivered  by  M.  Davanne,  at  the  EcoU  de* 
Ponuet  Ckaauit*.     Encaustic  fur  poaitive  prints: — 

£-)sanoe  of  turpentine 100  o.o. 

Oiim  mastio    10  grammes. 

White  wax  100        „ 

Filter  whilat  warm. 
For  the  treatment  of  residues ; — 

Bnaidues  of  all   sorts    (sulphides   baring 

been  previously  roasted) 100  parti. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  dry    CO      „ 

Nitrate  of  potash SO      „ 

Common  SHud  Hi     „ 

Stir  the  fused  mass  with  an  iron  rod. 

Or— Drr  chloride  of  silver 100  parts. 

Chalk BO     „ 

Fiiunded  charooal 4      „ 

Or — Ashea  of  silvered  paper   100  parts. 

I>ry  carbonate  of  soda 60     „ 

Sand   25      „ 

Or— Rnasted  sulphides 100  parts. 

Nitriitauf  piitHsh 100      „ 

Stir  the  fused  mass  with  aa  iron  rod. 

The  last  number  of  the  BulUlm  of  tlie  Photographio  Sooiety  of 
France  conlains,  amongst  the  extracts  from  foreign  pubticatians, 
the  lh><nry  of  the  latent  image  and  of  alkaline  development  given 
by  Captain  Aboey  in  his  recent  Manual.  This  has  been  reproduced 
without  any  editorial  comment;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  formula  in 
it  against  which  we  imagine  French  chemists  would  protest,  in- 
asmuch aa  it  involves  the  expression  for  that  very  liypothetioal  and 
improbable  subatanoe.  suboxide  of  silver,  the  formula  for  which  is 
stated  to  be  Ag,0.  According  to  the  tww  chemical  notation,  which 
Captain  Abney  sometimes  employs,  this  would  make  oxygen  a 
triad — an  assumption  which  is  inoonsistiint  with  the  fact  that  it 
ftlways  appears  as  s  dyad  in  known  chemical  reactions.  But, 
supposing  the  old  notation  to  have  been  employed  in  this  case,  tlist 
would  make  oxygen  a  hexad.  and  it  would  be  the  only  known 
instance  in  chemistry  in  which  it  so  acts.  In  short,  the  existence  of 
a  eulirixide  of  silver  is  in  the  highett  degree  doubtful,  and.  therefore, 
any  hypntliesis  of  the  latent  image  or  of  alkaline  development 
wliioli  involves  the  presence  of  tiiiit  substancu  must  be  rt-gardi^d  as 
wild  in  the  ex'r'-me.  We  hope,  for  the  reputxtion  of  one  of  our 
foremost  explorers  in  phott^irapliia  diemistry,  that  Captain  Abney 
will  leooQuder  this  formolk  ia  the  next  edition  of  liis  work. 


A  gentleman  who  preserves  Us  inoognito  bu  writtan  k  aoiioni 
letter  to  tlie  Moniteur  respecting  Uie  early  history  of  tlie  prucoas  uf 
Daguerre.  It  appeiirs  that  in  IBSS.  a  few  weeks  before  tUs  vum- 
pletiun  of  those  expHrimHUls  winch  in  June  of  that  year  led  to  lbs 
publication  of  tlie  process  by  its  author,  his  diorama  in  tlie  J^Kubourj 
du  Temple  was  burnt  down.  The  tire  brigade,  from  their  barrack) 
in  the  faubourg  St.  Miirtin,  were  promptly  on  the  spot  wiih  tiieit 
various  engines  and  appliances,  and  were  about  to  throw  their  JHia  of 
water  npun  the  burmug  diorama,  when  Daguerre,  fnutia  with 
anxiety,  besought  the  officer  of  the  brigade  to  strive  rather  to  aave  sa 
old  house  adjoiuing,  in  the  fifth  story  of  wliioh  he  said  were  articlei 
of  inhnite  value  to  the  human  race,  relating  to  a  disoovery  of 
immense  importance  on  the  very  eve  of  completion,  and  which  had  ) 
oooupied  his  most  earnest  labours  during  fili^en  years.  The  officer  | 
yielded  to  the  prayers  of  a  man  already  well  known  for  ingeuioDl  - 
discoveries,  and  tlie  old  house  and  its  contents  were  saved.  The  : 
anonymous  author  of  tlie  letter  referred  to  is  suppoead  to  be  the  offiosT  ' 
himself.  The  editor  of  the  Moniieur  stales  tliat,  when  %  child, 
he  was  himself  present  at  the  buriuug  of  the  diorauuk 

A  puhlioation — Fromme's  Mauand-OmeU'kU-Kdlendtrkiil8n\-6-~ 
showing  tlie  old  and  the  new  systems  of  weights  aud  measures  ia 
Austris,  is  reviewed  favourably  in  Germany.  It  ia  aalonishiiig  with 
how  much  matter  the  207  pages  it  contains  are  filled ;  and,  beiug  pre- 
pHred  hy  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  class  of  figures,  it  IS 
looked  upon  as  complete  and  indispensable  to  almost  everyuue  who 
has  to  do  with  AuBiriiui  weights  and  messurea.  As  the  new  systea 
will  be  introduced  on  the  1st  January.  18T6,  tlie  vulume  in  quosuun 
will  furnish,  by  its  timely  publication,  a  means  of  beoumiug  accus- 
tomed to  tile  approaching  change. 

It  sppears  that  in  Washington  a  great  number  of  negatives  ut 
stored  up.  lbs  result  of  government- authoriaed  scientific  exptidition^ 
which  have  bean  accompanied  by  a  photographer,  tioma  of  thea 
are  12  X  10  inches  in  size,  many  smaller,  and  a  large  nnmbei 
in  stereoscopic  form.  The  peculiarities  of  a  newly-explored  oountij 
□an  thus  easily  be  displayed  in  illustrations  of  the  greatest  interest 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  United  Statea  Government  sliouJd 
not  lake  atepa  to  publish  tliese  interesting  pistes.  Specimens  caa 
only  be  obtained  by  special  permission,  aud  complete  oolleotions  are 
scarcely,  and  with  great  diffioulty,  to  be  got  at.  It  is  suggested  that 
some  of  the  series  should  be  distributed  gratis,  and  others  sold  at  cost 
price.  The  number  of  large  negatives  is  thought  to  be  quite  1,000, 
and  of  the  stereoscopic  negatives  2,000  to  8,000. 

Herr  Fritz  Haugk,  in  the  PhotograpMtehe  Oorre^KtultHa,  arrival 
at  the  con  elusion  that  photographs  should  be  dried  aa  soon  as  posnbla 
after  development,  and  recounts  two  circumstances  which  support  it 
It  is  well  known  to  experts  that  pictures  which  beoome  metallised 
by  a  too  strong  light  have  a  drab,  smudgy  appearance.  It  may 
be  no  less  obvious  tliat  too  muchglareof  daylight  is  to  be  avoided  also 
in  the  fixing  process.  "  Some  time  ago,"  saya  Herr  Haugk,  "  1  fixed 
at  midday  some  dozen  pictures  which  were  designed  for  my  album. 
Being  called  away  for  a  few  momenls  I  placed  tlie  still  senaitiTS 
paper  in  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  fixed  the  image  in  the  aami 
place,  direct  sunlight  being  of  course  excluded.  All  these  picturel 
have  become  bright  yellow,  while  others,  which  I  on  former  and 
succeediug  days  dealt  with  otherwise,  still  retain  their  original  whiia- 
uess.  A  careless  washing  of  the  photographs  in  question  can  hardly 
he  charged  with  this  result,  as  they  had  been  iboruoghly  dsanaed." 
Herr  Haugk  also  initanoes  anothercase  leading  to  the  same  result ; — 
'*  I  had  placed  on  one  side  some  pictures,  also  destined  fiir  my  album, 
after  retouching,  and  pressed  them  down  with  some  books.  Tliey 
remained  there,  neglected,  about  twenly-foiy  hours,  and  the  whole  of 
tliese  pictures  show  a  bright  yellow  shade;  while  others,  taksu  at 
the  same  time,  show  no  trace  of  changing  colour." 


EX-STUDIO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITURE. 
In  all  professions  which  involve  the  higher  exercise  of  mind,  and 
which  entail  the  necessity  for  constant  and  subtle  thought  and 
rigorous  sction,  there  are  but  few  who  reach  the  highest  or  best 
attainments.  In  the  mass  of  living  men  by  far  the  larger  number 
rise  just  high  enough  to'be  heard  hy  themselves;  a  leaser  number 
rise  to  make  their  confused  noise  heard  by  those  near  tliem;  few, 
very  few,  stand  out  like  mountain  peaks  far  up  in  the  clear  atmos- 
phere, drawing  hy  the  luaguetiem  of  their  excellence  all  uiher  minda 
afttr  them.  Of  the  millicius  who  work  few  exceed  commooulaM 
routine.  The  men  who  control  are  few.  Uany  paint,  but  great 
artiiU  are  ocarce ;  many  write  books,  but  few  books  an  nitd  a  SMOud 
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time.  Hov  muty  meetuDioa  have  to  work  and  die  for  STeij  tme 
inventive  mind  ilist  ii  piuduoed  1  Uvii  wlio  nill  accomplisli  ibe 
best — men  who  will  do  wliaUsver  the;  undertake  null— nicu  wLo  >ra 
rsBtlvas  aud  fevxrisb,  wUu  cauoiit  eat  or  sluep  it  tliejr  tee  a  puiat 
abuvti  tliHiu  wliioli  tliaj  oannot  nacli — mea  wbo  nill  affirm  of  lliem- 
BtilveB  tliat  whut  olIitirB  du  tliej  will  aJao  do— Buch  mtiQ  are  the 
"  lit  lest,"  and  are  rare. 

Aud  of  pliutography — more  especially  of  porlrailara — is  it  true 
that  of  tile  tliouaaudH  wlio  are  eugaf^ud  in  iu  praclioe  iLe  dreater 
number  by  far,  in  spite  of  the  juurnals  beiu({  loaded  nuekiy 
witb  praotiosl  niedom — Ibe  beat  mea,  with  great  generoaity, 
freely  Ki'iof  their  hardly- worked- for  experienoa  in  tlieir  pages — 
never  rise  ubovs  the  plane  of  the  veriest  com monpiaoe  ?  tliey  never 
gat  above  tlie  "ooromuuity  of  drudges;"  tliey  are,  and  will  remaiu, 
"  tbird-uloBa"  to  the  end  of  tlie  journey.  A  respectable  few 
— not  firBt,  but  seooud-otass— imitators,  and  not  bad  fullowera,  io 
maaj  iDataocea  accuraplisli  much  good  work;  and  I  doubt  nut 
niau;  ara  really  in  the  best  positious,  if  money  be  considered  tlie  only 
measure  of  auocess.  But  lion  very  fen  nork  Uie  art  of  portraiture 
to  ita  iKst  1 

Not  long  ago  I  had  some  work  sent  me  from  the  Isle  of  Mao.  Ila 
beauty  struck  me  ao  forcibly  that  at  first  1  tliuught  it  due  to  some 
method  unkounn  save  lo  the  artist;  but  on  further  inspectiou  I  ann 
the  beauty  was  only  the  result  of  judgment  in  art,  or,  iu  other 
words,  a  knowledge  of  whut  naa  required  to  be  done,  and  a  careful, 
industriouB,  patient  applicatioD  of  auoh  knowledge. 

In  Iljde,  last  Aujiuat,  I  spent  some  time  with  Mr.  Snunders  (of 
Hilla  and  Sannders),  who.  nilli  hie  intelligent  aaaiataitt,  were  on  their 
return  journey  to  Windsor  after  spending  some  days  at  Saudonn 
pliotograpliing  the  future  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Priuoeas,  and 
tlieir  family.  I  wondered  thiit  an  artist  should  be  sent  for  from 
Windsor  to  do  such  work.     That,  however,  is  not  now  my  business. 

My  buaiuSM  is  not  concerned  with  vihy  the  work  was  done, 
bnt  witli  koa  it  was  done.  As  to  the  chemistry.  I  was  informed 
there  was  no  spsoiality ;  as  to  the  raeohanica,  all  naa  perfseL  Tliey 
bad  to  work  away  bata  all  the  usual  filtinga  of  a  studio,  only 
using  the  surroundings  of  an  ordinary  villa  and  garden.  But  in  tlieir 
largo  travelling-Tan  all  neoesaariea  were  to  be  found ;  nothing  left 
behind  to  be  extemporised,  nothing  left  to  oliance — all  the  ante- 
cedents  to  a  splendid  result  were  there.  Lenaea  to  suit  all  con- 
ditiooB  of  distance;  backgrounds;  shades  of  all  necessary  forms ;  and, 
lastly,  what  was  absolutely  necessary  more  than  all  the  rest — most 
eaertietio  brains. 

Mr.  Siunders  told  me  he  would  send  ma  a  sat  of  pictures  illnstra' 
tire  of  their  journey  to  Sandown,  and  raoenlly  I  received  a  aet  of 
five  of  the  fiueat  cabinet  portraits  I  ever  saw.  Four  of  them  (one 
of  irhioh  is  a  group  of  tlie  Royal  parents  and  five  children)  are.  as 
portraits  and  works  of  art.  simply  faultless.  The  fifth  picture  ie  very 
fine,  hut  has  slightly  too  muoh  light  upon  the  face,  although  uot  suffi. 
cient  lo  damage  it  in  theleastasabeauiifulportrait;  the  eyes  are  free, 
and  the  pose  and  expression  all  that  a  critical  taste  ooald  desire. 
The  four  above  alluded  to — whether  the  careful  balance  of  the 
pintures  be  looked  at,  or  the  soft  light  and  shade,  the  exqusite 
texture  and  delicate  modelling,  tlie  perfect  drawing,  and,  lastly,  the 
fine  portrHits  of  the  originals,  bs  considered — are  atudiea  well 
worthy  of  all  portrait  photographers  nlio  have  uot  jet  attained  a 
position  amongst  the  fint  of  lUe  profession. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  pictures  I  write  abont,  and 
which.  I  believe,  are  already  to  be  seen  in  the  publishers'  windows, 
were  taken  out  of  doors — and  all  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  audi 
work — ^I  will  be  considered  as  dains  my  duty  in  directing  attention  lo 
theio  as  coniatning  points  of  excellence  attained  under  most  trying 
conditions.  The  pencil  baa  been  most  judieiously  ussd,  bat  on^  as 
•a  auxiliary ;  its  work  is  oarofully  kept  in  its  place. 

John  Beaitib. 


A  CONTINENTAL  PRINTINa  ESTABLISHMENT. 
When  Mr,  Wilson,  of  the  PhUadrtphia  Photograp/ier,  Tisited  Europe 
Ust  spring  he  devoted  two  days   to  the  inspection  of  the  famons 
printing  estkbliahmeat  of   M.   Braun.      His  account  of  this  visit  is 
described  in  that  jonmal  in  the  following  terms : — 

Frou  the  Alps  straight  to  Paris,  eid  Baale,  Berne,  to.,  stopping  only 
at  Dornacb,  on  the  Bhine.  to  see  Adolphe  Bnun  the  great  carbon  printer 
and  his  great  manufactory,  for  such  it  is,  and  there  ia  no  other  just 
lilce  it  or  as  large  in  the  world.  Here  the  be&utitol  oarlion  pmceu, 
which  hae  been  attempted  aiid  thrown  aside  by  so  many,  and  which  no 
one  ia  this  great  country  works  to  any  extent,  is  conducted  □□  an 
immense  scale,  and  for  the  two  days  I  was  there  I  found  much  to  interest 
Vt  in  the  MtablisbmNit  of  M.  Braun.    Tlie  fcindoew  I  rsceived  from 


made  ua  familiar  with  each  other's  Faces,  aud  a  long  corrasponden 
made  na  frienda.     He  employs  over  one  hundred  person*  conatantiy, 
and  with  him  1  visited  the  several  departments. 

Carbon  tissue,  as  you  remember,  conaiata  of  a  coating  upon  paper  of 
gelatiuemiied  with  a  pigment,  and  made  senaitive  to  light  by  bichromate 
of  potash.  It  is  then  printed  the  same  a«  alliumen  paper,  transferred  to 
a  sheet  of  caoutohuuo  paper,  the  picture  developed  by  means  of  hot 
water,  aud  then  transferred  again  to  the  sheet  of  paper  npon  whieh  it 
is  to  remain  permanently. 

And  here  we  see  ali  these  operations  in  all  their  details  actively 
engaged  in  by  the  hundred  or  more  tmpioyit,  and  be  assured  it  is  done 
on  a  large  scale.  Here  are  the  griuding-machines  for  grinding  the 
pigments,  tea  in  a  row,  wagging  their  heads  iu  all  directions  like  so 
many  lunatics  who  have  lost  control  of  their  neclu,  but  at  the  same 
time  accomplishing  their  purpoee;  the  room  where  the  paper  is  coated, 
by  allowing  it  to  pass  over  a  tank  of  the  melted  gelatiae  mixture  by 
means  of  rollem,  t^e  paper  just  taking  up  enough  for  the  purpose  as  it 
passes  overt  the  drying-room,  where  we  see  thirty  atripa  <»  the  carbon 
tissue,  fifteen  feet  long  »ad  three  feet  wide,  hung  there  yesterday 
evening  to  dry  over  niijht  for  the  coneumption  uf  the  printers  today ; 
the  printing- room,  where  ie,  indeed,  a  busy,  busy  scene — men  handling 
negatives,  great  and  amall,  and  tearing  off  the  paper  as  wanted;  the 
transfer- room,  where  the  cauntehanc  paper  and  the  tissue  are  pressed 
together,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  benzine,  are  separated,  and 
the  tiauafer  made;  the  developing- room,  where  the  gmat  tanka  are 
steaming,  and  the  workmen  busy  and  as  attentive  as  all  good  printers 
should  be  when  they  tone  their  prints,  for  the  quality  of  the  oarbon 
print  depends  much  upon  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  the  warm 
water ;  the  drying-room,  wliere  the  prints  are  dried  previous  to  the  seoond 
transfer;  the  mounting- room,  where  gum  arahic  is  the  mountaut ; 
the  tunching-oat  room,  where  all  defeote  are  obhterated,  and  where  the 
title*  are  pot  npon  the  pioturee,  mainly  by  hand ;  the  press-room,  where 
ponderoua  presses  tinish  the  work;  the  store-rooms,  where  the  tinished 
pictures  are  kept ;  the  sample-rooms,  where  proofs  of  ail  the  negatives 
are  kept;  two  skylights,  one  for  copying  and  the  other  for  portraitnre; 
the  office*;  the  engine-room  and  engine;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
large  basement  devoted  to  the  Woodbury  prooess,  which  M.  Braun  alao 
nsea  largely. 

Pbotouraphic  printing  on  such  a  scale  I  had  never  seen  before; 
neither  had  I  ever  witnessed  snoh  a  soene  of  activity  in  the  interests 
of  photography. 

M.  Braun  turns  out  from  two  to  three  thonaand  piotnrea  every  day. 
Almost  everything  in  the  photogr^hio  line  he  makea;  butthespeoality 
which  has  given  him  fame,  and  entitles  him  to  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  the  civilised  world,  is  the  reproduction,  in  indehble  form,  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  srt  which  are  foond  in  the  galleriea  of 
Europe.  As  Uteraiure  for  a  thousand  years  was  imprisoned  m  cloisters, 
so  has  art  for  centuries  been  imprisoned  in  the  few  great  mnaeums 
of  Europe.  But  we  have  come  upon  a  new  dispensation,  and  it  ia 
possible  now  for  every  school  and  college  in  America  to  poaaesa  faithful 
copies  of  the  immortal  masterpieces  <u  the  chisel,  the  brush,  and  the 

Sncil,  and  every  btre  and  gal  in  their  teens  may  know  Phidias, 
ichalet  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  rest  of  the  "great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses," by  a  sight  of  their  great  deeds. 

How  many  years  had  I  longed  for  the  privilege  of  wading  through  his 
sample  portiohos  1  and  here  I  did  it,  making  aelections  which  now  not 
only  bring  to  my  mind  constantly  the  original  gems  among  which  I  have 
been  wandering,  bnt  also  are  a  ooatinualhelp  and  delight  to  me  wlken- 
ever  I  can  turn  aside  from  work  and  plunge  into  the  bewitcheries  of 
the  beautiful. 

U.  Braun  has  over  10,000  negativea  stored  in  hia  works,  in  strong 
boxes,  as  1  saw,  most  syatematically  numbered  and  olassitied,  and  at 
hia  villa  near  by  is  a  setof  dnpiicste*.  Some  of  these  neuatives  on  plate 
glass  are  of  immense  weight.  I  never  saw  an  establishment  whore 
all  things  worked  more  harmoniously  together,  or  where  the  results 
were  so  beautiful ;  neither  did  I  ever  see  a  man  who  seemed  so  utterly 
wrapped  up  iu  Us  chosen  art  as  M.  Braun.  The  work  he  has  under- 
taken alone  is  a  maguiticent  one,  and  he  haa  been  truly  called  the 
"Outtenberg  of  art"  He  haa  placed  within  the  reach  of  allcopiaaof 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  which,  heretofore,  only  the  favoured 
few  could  go  to  the  galleries  nf  the  originals  to  aee. 

When  I  think  of  the  days  I  have  spent  with  him  I  feel  aa  if  1  had 
been  with  one  whose  tame  is  more  deserved  than  that  of  poet  or 
stateaman.     It  was  a  privilege  not  to  be  overvalued. 


OPINIONS  OF   THE  DAILY  PRESS  ON  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

PROTOGRaPHio    SociXTT    07   Gbxat   Bhitatm.  — Last  night  the  new 

seuion  of  this  Society  commenced  its  operations  by  the  usual  exhibition 
nf  phutograplia,  which  wa*  held  tliis  year  in  the  SnfFolk-Htreet  Onllery. 
The  Society  does  not  seem  to  have  sutFered  by  the  change  of  looali^  or 
the  change  in  the  time  of  meeting,  which  ha*  also  .been  altered  from 
November  to  October.    Althongh  the  rooms  of  tb*  Sooisty  <4  Artists, 
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wbere  ths  »oirie  WM  bald,  »n  Tiuy  apkcioas,  tbey  wer«  not  man  Oitm 
auffiuierit  to  Kcaommodate  the  nameroDB  speoimens  of  pbotuf^ripby 
irliicb  bad  been  iant  in,  aor  could  tba  Presideat  of  tbe  fitwiety,  Mr. 
Stiller,  tlnd  fiLuU  with  tbe  nuail)er  of  visitors  wlio  attended  on  thia, 
the  niDeteenth,  ftnuiversary  of  tbe  exbiliition.  Tbere  were  altogetber 
466  ezbibita,  besides  miacellaneuus  speeimeDS  diaijikyed  on  the  oentra! 
tables,  contaiuinu  an  album  ol  portrait  enlargements  (Crawsbay  cotn- 

Setition),  by  Cario  Fonti;  transparencies  of  sculptures  in  tba  Albert 
leinodal  Gbapel,  by  the  Misses  Davison,  Ac.  The  exhibition  con- 
sisted, as  usual,  of  portraits,  landacapoa  uf  cslehratsd  li>calitiee, 
sketcbas  of  nature,  animata,  plants,  and  carioaities.  It  would  be  quite 
impoaaible  to  do  anything  like  justioe  in  detail  to  tbe  merits  of  tbe 
artista  where  all  can  pretend  to  somu  degree  of  excsllence,  for  it  ia 
cortaia  tbat  without  that  attribute  the  pictures  would  not  Bad  a  place 
on  the  walls  of  tbe  Society.  Mr.  Kubert  Crawibay  has  oontiuued  bis 
gift  of  pHiea  for  enlarged  landscapea  and  portraits  this  year,  and  these 
repreiaat  a  very  notahle  section  of  the  eibibitioo.  Tbere  is  abo  a  large 
■flries  of  views  from  New  Zealand,  India,  and  the  Aatnriaa.  The  con- 
tributions of  Mesars.  Spencer.  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  are  also  numerous, 
and  will  attract  notice.  Messrs.  J.  E.  UayoU  and  Co.  send  some 
excellent  portraits.  Lieut. -Colonel  Diion  has  various  representations 
of  scenes  and  places  of  interest  in  India,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Roche  of 
places  of  interest  and  beauty  nearer  home.  Tbere  are  aome  excellent 
exhibits  by  FerroDti,  Lombard],  Valentine,  Blanchord,  Ac. ;  but,  as 
we  have  aaid,  it  ia  impossible  to  mention  alL  There  are  three  con- 
tributions, however,  by  Mong.  L.  Bertin,  Nos.  93,  207,  and  213~ail 
figures — which  deserve  notice  for  the  vigour  and  jadgment  of  their 
execution.  There  are  bat  few  instantaneona  views  and  dry-plate 
aobjscta,  but  there  are  aome  examples  of  tbe  earliest  preserved  plates. 
Tbere  are  numerooa  representations  of  the  mechanical  printing  pro- 
cesses, and  some  enamels.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  till  Wed- 
nesday, tbe  6th  of  November,  from  ten  a.m.  till  dusk,  and  on  Monday 
•ud  Saturday  eveamffi  from  aevsn  till  ten. — Daily  ^eiot. 

Tax  Akhvu.  ExHiBTnoN  of  tbb  PHcrroaBAFEic  Socmr  or  Ouat 
BRiTAltr. — Right  were  those,  indeed,  who  used  to  predict  in  the  early 
day*  of  Talbotype  work,  when  tbe  tentative  steps  of  tba  artiatio  ex- 
plorers over  ground  where  they  were  met  at  every  turn  by  the  difBcnlties 
of  chemistry,  a  science  vary  Uttla  known  to  them,  that  the  art  was  in 
its  infancy.  Tbe  pdlid,  waahed-Out  apecinjena  of  what  we  may  fanci- 
fully call  "  prebistorio  "  pbotographv — lent  tbe  Council  for  this  occaaion 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Spiller,  F.C.3.,  and  numbered  408,  412,  415,  and 
416,  reminding  na  very  comioaLy  of  our  early  atudiea— givo  rise  to  a 
reverent  thought  of  Fox  Talbot,  and  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  it  has 
been  permitted  to  us  to  witness  tbe  splendid  development  around. 

Tbe  Conocil,  no  doubt,  fonud  a  somewhat  heavy  task  before  them  if 
they  took  poaaasaion  of  this  ample  suite  of  rooma  with  any  idsa  of 
covering  the  walls;  but  it  mast  be  admitted  tbat  they  bave  gone  far 
towards  that  end.  They  have  oovered,  in  fact,  all  tbe  space  available 
in  the  principal  gallery  and  three  smaller  ones,  and  no  justice  could 
bave  been  done  to  another  row  above  tbe  line  had  they  attempted  the 
experiment.  Now  let  us  take  notice,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  "Crawabay 
competition"  worka,  in  portrait  and  landscape,  tbia  being  the  principal 
feature  of  tba  exhibition,  although  we  shall  bave  to  deviate  from  the  nu- 
merical order  of  tbe  catalogue — in  fact,  to  begin  in  the  middle-  Most 
agreeably  for  the  Society  of  which  be  is  a  member,  Mr.  Hubert  H.  Craw- 
■hay,  a  master  of  bigfa-class  photography,  bo*  been  so  dsalt  with  by  cir- 
anmBtances  as  to  be  in  a  position,  not  merely  to  indulge  bis  taate  for  tbe 

Eurvnit  to  the  utmost,  but  also  eeneroiisly  to  stimulata  the  ardonr  of 
is  fellow- workmen  in  tba  craft.  He  baa  this  year  given  for  com  petition, 
■nd  not  for  tbe  6nt  time,  oertain  Crawnhay  prises  as  follows:—"  Tbe 
first  is  £60  for  the  best  oollectioa  of  three  photographs  of  heads  taken 
direct  from  life,  not  less  in  size  than  twenty  inches  by  aixteon,  and  the 
heads  not  more  thaneightorleaathaDSHVeDinchsBia  beigbt.  Tbe  second 
is  £26  for  the  second  best  collection  uf  three  heads.  Tbe  third  is  £26  for 
the  beat  colieotion  of  three  heads,  fifteen  inches  by  twelve  over  all.  and 
the  heads  not  1ms  than  four  and  a-quarter  inches  long.  Prize  the  fourth 
is  £12  for  the  second  beat  similar  collection.  The  liftb  is  £25  for  tbe 
bast  enlargement,  not  less  in  size  than  twenty  inches  by  sixteen,  by  any 
method.  The  sixth  is  £25  lor  the  best  collection  of  three  londsoapw,  not 
less  than  tan  by  eight  inches;  and  the  seventh  £12  for  the  leoond  best. 
Tbe  eighth  is  for  the  beat  landscape  of  any  size  from  nature. "  Thia  ia  a 
vary  open  race,  with  many  fit  starters  in  the  profession,  to  the  second  of 
whom  Mr.  Crawshay  has  allotted  a  consolatory  £5  prize.  For  the 
portrait  priiea  there  ware  twelve  or  thirteen  competitors  sending  fifty 
worka,  most  of  tbem  elaborate,  many  of  thsm  beautiful,  somo  even  too 
conspioooualy  so;  but  this  is  quite  a  matter  of  tasta.  One  might  as 
well  desire  a  lovely  woman  to  be  plain  as  aak  her  to  disguise  her  charms 
in  shadow  and  rags  with  any  gond  grace;  therefore,  of  course,  the 
majority  of  suQ-portraita  continue  to  reflect^  immortalise,  and  enhance 
the  charms  of  tbe  toilettes  as  well  as  of  tbe  sitters,  althnughsnch  highly- 
decorated  objects  do  not  lind  equal  favour  with  the  judges.  The  first 
prize  has  fallen  to  Messrs.  Cbaffiu'  and  Snn,  of  Yeovil,  who  exhibit  six 
portraits,  three  in  the  two  first  classes,  numbered  337  to  342,  all  remark- 
able for  tJie  apparently  complete  absence  of  affectation  Iwth  in  the  sitter* 
and  tbe  treatment  generally.  The  second  prize  in  Class  I.  wai  decreed 
to  Mr.  CMirab«y,  whoM  gamekeeper'*  buid  (332)  ii  »  powerful  work,  ' 


In  the  C1 
again  carry  i 


Worthy  of  the  bononr.  Retaining  this  the  giver  of  the  prime  w&iw*  Ub 
claim  to  the  substautial  ontwsrd  evidence  which  paaaes  into  liie  wurtfaj 
hands  of  Messrs.  H.  P.  Bohinson  and  N.  K.  Cberrill,  of  Taabtidfa 
Wells.  These  thoroughly  able  artists  have  the  second  £26  priie  in  tEa 
first  class,  and  tbe  first  £25  in  the  second  class.  The  £25  lor  the  be«« 
enlargement  goes  to  Mr.  C.  Ferranti,  of  Liverpool,*  exhibitor  of  No*. 
317-XiO,  four  enlarged  pholcgrapbs.  Among  tbe  compatitors  in  tbia 
class  we  find  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron,  a  popolai:  SLrtiat 
of  the  first  rank,  eateeined  almost  as  an  artistic  prophetess  by  &  i^rgfi 
section  of  tasteful  society.  W.  Street  (of  Waterford),  W.  NeiUoa  (of 
Edinburgh),  Vandyke  and  Brown  (of  Liverpool),  B.  J.  Edwards  (of 
Hackney),  the  Woodbory  Company  of  Hereford  Lodge  (Bromg^n),  and. 
Mr.  John  8.  Palmer  (of  Stonehoose),  with  an  extremely  pleasing  ocdlo- 
diun  transfer  on  toned  paper  from  a  small  untouched  negative,  are  all 
le  runners,  and,  in  sporting  pbrose,  deserve  places. 
vsbay  landscape  atakes  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cberrill 
cb,  if  not  all,  before  them.  Their  three  exquisite  [ov- 
276,  277,  and  288,  severally  entitled  Bepott,  Viultr  Ute 
Oreaiv>ood  Tree,  and  Dfclitiing  Day,  prove  that  neither  tbe  tute  nor  the 
skill  bave  waned  that  presided  years  ago  over  Bringing  Home  the  Hay, 
and  Bubsequently  over  TAt!  mUme  TrteAttanClhe  Brook.  Bythegiftof 
intelligent  selection  of  subjects,  ooupled  with  a  bappy  combination  of 
parts  and  skilfnl  handling,  these  gentlemen  succeed  in  obtaining  effeeta 
hardly  to  be  expected  by  outsiders,  or  to  be  rivalled  by  profess iimsla. 

Tbe  second  prize,  "for  any  landscape,"  was  bard  to  win  amoDg  so 
many  able  starters  ;  bnt  sa  more  than  one  could  not  have  it.  No.  2SS, 
oue  of  several  splendid  examples  of  Welsh  scenery,  by  W.  D.  Sanderson, 
of  Deans^ta,  Maocbester,  was  pronounced  tbe  winner,  and  wartliily 
deserved  it.  La  ViUe  (TKu  (293),  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoud.  of 
tbe  constellation  above  referred  to,  wss  printed  as  lung  ago  sa  1S69,  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Smytb,  and  is  a  beautiful  work.    There  is  a  weird  aolemni^ 

ferfectly  riveting  about  J.  Briar'a  Pandi/  Hill  (302),  and  Mr.  Henry 
iper's  foreshore  effects  from  the  wild  coast  of  York  and  Darham  (306) 
are  as  happy  and  original  aobievements  as  Can  be  imsgined  within  the 
present  known  domains  of  photography.  Amcngtheas  yetnndeonsted 
competitors,  wboaeclaims  onvarionsgronnds  may  have  somewhat  pnszled 
the  judges,  are  many  pleasing  and  romantic  subjects.  Such,  for  example 
are  the  BerwiektbiTe  OUn  (263),  by  O.  Bruce ;  an  enlargement  of  a  veiy 

Sipular  mill  sobjaot  among  Devonian  rooks,  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  ol 
ackney ;  a  delicate  morsel  or  two,  at  Goring  and  on  tbe  beautiful  rivor 
Cherwelt,  near  Oxford,  by  J.  Vaughou  (26S  and  269) ;  and  a  Loci  oa  (As 
Avon  (272),  by  the  sam^  tasteful  band. 

Having  dealt  to  the  bast  of  onr  ability  with  the  prixamen  we  may  now 
notice  soma  of  tbe  more  prominent  of  the  non- competitors,  to  whe*» 
works  the  fall  of  day  permitted  us  to  give  some  measure  of  attention. 
Tbe  frame  No,  1  displays  six  "photographs  finished  by  the  proccBs"  of 
Mr.  U,  Vanderweyde,  the  process  being  apparently  a  very  plesaing  and 
sucoeasful  application  of  chalk  with  occasional  Indian  ink,  somewhat  in 
tbe  familiar  manner  of  Mr.  Frederick  Piercy,  who  has  for  stone  years 
had  repute  as  an  able  adapter  nf  photography  to  portraitnro.  Next  to 
these,  but  yet  annumbered,  appeared  a  series  of  twelve  telling  copiea  of 
marbles  from  tbe  International  Bihibitiou,  by  Mr.  W.  England — we 
presume  a  member  of  this  Society's  Council ;  also  a  fnune  of  clevier 
"scraps  of  expression,"  without  pretenceofdecorativeniake-op,  by  O.  O. 
Rejlander.  Next  follow  Nus.  7  tu  14,  eight  of  Videntine  Blanchoni's 
recent  triumphs,  includiug  faithful  likenesses  of  snch  pablic  men  as 
Messn.  Dillon  Croker,  Manville,  Fenn,  and  Barry  Sullivan.  Tha 
permanence  of  modern  photographs  from  the  studios  of  onr  lasdtns  moi 
seems  now  fairly  enough  ensured  to  guarantee  to  tboae  of  Mr.  Blan^ard, 
and  it  may  be  others,  the  future  dignity  and  estimatioQ  of  family 
portraits.  Our  artist  bas  here  a  number  of  other  specimens  of  ma 
excellent  quality,  which  it  were  needless  to  porticnlarise. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  long  series  of  parmsnent  works  called  "  auto- 
type plain  enlargements,"  by  Messrs,  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co., 
of  36,  Ratbbona- place,  after  small  negatives  taken  from  a  great  variety 
of  original  subjects  by  different  hands.  The  landscape  study  of  a  cottue 
or»^  near  Cookham,  nestling  among  the  piled-up  woods  that  fringe  toe 
river  bank,  ia  a  delightful  touvenir  of  a  well-known  snd  weliaoved 
locality.  Tbe  firm  a&o  exhibits  two  very  Gne  and  targe  tree  studies 
from  other  localities,  and  a  magnificent  Chinese  "joss-honse"  or  temple, 
from  a  negative  taken  on  the  spot  by  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  F.G.8.  These 
three  studies  are  at  the  sonth  end  of  the  principal  room,  and  are  an 
imposing  feature  of  tbe  exhibition.  The  same  exhibitors,  again,  show 
autotype  prints,  on  both  panel  and  canvas,  to  be  used  as  permanent 
bases  forcolonrj  selections  from  Turner's  famous  £iAeri?t<u{>orint;DriDtsd 
su  to  types  of  machinery,  eugravings,  and  other  objects— all  valuable  aid* 
to  what  may  be  termed  "trade  photography."  Tbe  small  study  by 
Hugo  Thoile  (52)  of  an  admirably -dressed  obild  artistically  posed  in  an 
arm-chair  is  clever  enough  to  arrest  attention  en  Tovte  towards  Vemon 
Heath'a  collection,  of  which  the  Bm  Vwae  (63)  and  Waler/aU  (74)  seem 
^o  be  the  masterpieces.  This  eminent  artist  is  fully  represented  also  ia 
ither  parts  of  tbe  rooms,  but  does  not  enter  himself  in  Uie  competitioos. 
Mr,  Edmund  Smith,  of  Leamington,  in  No.  68,  The  S/fing,  aoil  othms, 
indicates  successfully  a  loving  regard  for  the  manner  of  tlie  Tuubridga 
experts.  M.  Boucher  and  Sigimr  Lombardi,  of  Brighton,  exhibit 
oaptivating  recollections  of   Brightonesqne  portrait  subjects;    it  wer« 

hiudlf  tb^  oonkL  not  find  itinuututoezcrtianiatb*  fair  Mad  7onn|0 
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.  W.  Ckrden  ataa  are  among  tbe  moat 
felldtona  of  the  l^ter  BTtiBt'i  flights.  Ths  Carnarvoa  CiuUt  and  hov 
Waltr  (97  uid  99)  by  Colonel  Stu&rt  Wortley,  both  done  by  his  "now 
dry  uraaiam  method,"  are  splendid  [liecea  uf  nature.  Tha  term  oaa 
hardly  be  applied,  perhaps,  to  the  grand  pile  of  the  baildins,  bat  it  may 
be  to  the  obaraoteriBtio  fureahore.  One  la  diapoaeil  to  retam  to  them 
again  and  again — tliey  are  so  very  nstaral.  The  frame  No.  107  i« 
importuit,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  as  ooatainiog  impreasioos 
from  valuable  printe,  pt'inted  by  the  Woodbury  permaneat  mechanical 
process,  at  their  Hereford  Lodge  worbe.  To  tliis  complexion  has 
photography  name  at  last,  and  ■□  baa  Sol  himself  been  hameued  to  the 
Muse's  car.  In  our  baate  we  have  omitt«d  the  beautiFnl  Aulinnn  Saiuet 
(117),  a  fine  study  by  F.  M.  SntcUffa.  Bui/  my  Caller  Henin'  and  Da 
Tov.  Thiak  Sot  (164  and  165),  studies  by  U.  C.  Cooking,  of  Peekham, 
are  most  attractive,  and  quite  as  much  can  be  said  of  four  studies  from 
the  WoodUnd  (170),  by  Mr.  E.  Fui,  of  Brighton.  Messrs.  Mayall  and 
Co.  contribute  a  fine  leriea  of  large  portraiu  (173180),  compnaing  Dr. 
Pritchard,  Dr.  Beosoo,  J.  A.  S[>eitcer,  Esq.,  Miss  Leith  Hay,  and 
Madame  Fatti.  Mrs.  Cameroa's  works,  as  usual,  claim  attention  by 
tbeir  peculiar  cbaraoteristics,  and  we  tind  many  of  her  pieces  more 
oomprebeusible  than  ever  by  common  folk,  and,  therefore,  more  welcome. 
The  Lady  Hood  and  Children  (ISI),  Mill  Bateman  (182  and  203),  and 
Krag  Heary  [205)  are  not  too  deeply  immersed  iu  mysticism  to  have  their 
charms  nnneuesaarilyobsGUPed.  Mr.  J.  Werge,of  BernBrB-atrset,  hftsaent, 
nnder  the  name  of  Tlie  ChUdrtn't  Portrait  Company,  a  Dumber  of  very 
pretty  portrait  stadies  of  nude  children,  sparsely  draped,  but  not  indeli- 
cate— a  new  and  interesting  idea,  at  all  events,  to  the  general  public. 
The  Woodbury  Company's  tUustrationa  to  Messra.  Naamyth  and  Carpen- 
ter's work  on  the  Moon  (135)  are,  like  all  lunar  photographs,  awfully 
suggestive  of  a  huge  volcano  land.  But  we  must  here  bring  uur  remarks 
to  au  end  by  recommending  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  large  traaafer 
Jiollodioa  enlargement  (132),  by  Jabez  and  Alfred  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  of 
a  painting  of  a  lion's  head,  by  Sir  Edivin  Landaeer.  'rhe  ori^jiual  is  in 
the  poisesaion  of  the  Queen,  and  is  probably  not  the  worst  specimen  of 
the  master  known,  'i'he  transcript  in  Suffolk-street  will  be  found  a 
leading  feature  of  the  exhibition.  Wa  have  left  Her  Majeety  and  her 
treasure  to  the  last,  so  who  can  find  fault  if  he  be  unnoticed  now  for 
want  of  room  T — Mormng  AdvaiMer, 

PHOToatuFHic  Societt's  Exhibition. — The  Photographio  Society  of 
Great  Britain  have  now  on  view  at  Uie  Gallery  of  British  Artiste, 
Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall,  many  examples  of  the  skiU  of  the  more  dia- 
tingilished  members  uf  the  profession.  We  may  thus  notq  the  obauges 
and  improvements  of  the  year  made  in  the  praotice  of  an  art  which  has 
become  of  intereat  more  or  less  to  every  home. 

Among  the  portraits,  those  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  CameroD  wonld  aeem  to  take 
the  highest  place,  because  they  best  realise  the  style  of  the  beat  paintets, 
past  and  present.  Take  for  examples  the  portraits  now  exhibited  by 
thia  lady  of  LitUe  May  Maurier,  Sgeria,  and  LitUe  Rachti  Oaemey, 
taken  direct  from  life.  The  light  and  shade  call  to  mind  the  beet 
pictures  uf  the  old  schools.  The  portrait  of  May  Maurier  delights  by 
ita  subtle  low  tones,  which  soothe  the  eye  as  moch  as  some  specimens 
iu  the  same  room  distract  by  their  abrautness  and  waut  of  harmony. 
Mrs,  Ciimeron's  head  of  LittU  Rachd  Outmey  wears  a  peculiar 
luatre — the  eyes  are  mirrors  of  light;  while  Egtria  will  claim  attention 
for  the  nice  care  ahown  in  the  mudelliog  of  the  face  and  neck.  Who- 
ever contemplates  these  portraits  with  oare  will  view  ordmary  photo- 
-riphs  only  for  the  interest  which  they  may  hare  as  likenesses  of 
riends  or  of  people  of  distinction. 

Among  the  eiam)>lea  of  lanilscape  we  were  attracted  by  the  pleasant 
Mndering,  by  Mr.  J.  Brier,  of  Paal-y-Pair,  BeUai-y-Caed.  Here  the 
boulilera  which  enclose  the  quiet  pool,  and  the  dainty  foliage  which 
Burrouutls  it,  are  exquisitely  suogested.  Fliotogr^hers  are  never  more 
happy  than  when  rendering  the  charming  effucts  of  a  shady  avenue 
like  Mr.  W.  Nieholaoa's  view  of  Bonelmreh  PalUy  and  Pond,  in  which 
the  nicest  gradations  of  shade  are  bron^jht  out  with  delicate  truth. 
Photourapliers  revel  m  ferns  and  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Briar  has  met  with  a 
tnarvel  of  this  kind  at  Undermount,  Bonebvrch. 

Architecture  ia  rendered  to  perfection.  Mr.  Henry  Piper  has  some 
Ttews  in  which  buildings  are  the  chief  featureu.  His  Wartuiorth  CeuitU, 
with  river  and  woody  slope,  is  fresb  and  bright  aa  day;  his  Ouiiboro' 
Abbey,  Torkikirt,  is  expressed  with  a  sharpueaa  that  wonld  almost 
teem  unreal ;  every  stone  that  goes  to  make  up  the  venerable  pile 
looks  as  crisp  as  the  ohisel  left  it.  The  collection  is  rich  iu  photographs 
of  famous  ruins,  Mr.  Ptindjyl  Hall  has  a  number  from  which  it  would 
be  difflcalt  to  select  one  in  preferenoe  to  the  others.  The  Coartyard, 
Acton  Bumell  CaitU,  and  Coitipay  CaslU,  from  BeUiM-y-Coed,  are, 
like  BuildtBOa  Abbey — tfart  and  Chapitr-Houit,  rendered  with  feeling. 

Colonel  H.  Diion  eKhibits  a  aeries  of  effective  views  in  India,  chiefly 
of  famous  temples  and  palaces. 

Very  much  in  contrast  with  tha  clear  atmosphere  of  Colonel  Dixon's 
Orieiital  scenes  ia  Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell's  little  photograph  called 
Threatening  Slotna—Oit  the  Road,  which  ia  soft  and  humid  to  look  upon 
as  an  A  pril  shower,  when  white-adged  clouds  pass  swiftly  on  their  way. 

MeosTB.  A.  and  J.  Bool  can  deal  with  an  entanglement  of  weeds, 
^Mits,'  •nd.wild  flowers,  saVitnesa  their  Undsaap«  entitled  A  Shady 


Nook.  For  a  flrst-rate  true  portrait  of  an  old  tree  commend  ns  to  aa 
exaiDuIe  in  the  collection,  an  enlargement  by  Edwards's  process  from  a 
negative  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  in  thia  instance  the  lens  has  done  ita 
work  in  revealing  the  effects  of  storm  and  tempest,  wrinkled  ^e,  and 
the  bavoo  made  by  fooliah  visitors  who  from  time  to  time  have  made 
inciaioQS  in  the  bark  to  inscribe  their  names. 

There  is  a  charming  bit  On  tin  ChtrwtU — Early  Morning.  Tall, 
graceful  ^ms,  which  bi3f  conceal  a  Qothio  tower,  and  a  narrow  stream 
well  fringed  with  sedge.  It  is  by  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  Mr,  J,  Sntcliffe 
baa  Bpeoimens  of  soft,  dreamy  landscapes.  One  a  calm  lake  scene  with 
graceful  trees,  "light  as  the  hiroh,  drooping  over  the  water,  Sii  Vietoi 
near  Mellon  Moabray,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Fameley,  have  the  true,  ripe, 
rustic  tone  so  inviting  to  the  wanderer.  In  the  same  feeling  and  a 
kindred  subject  is  Mr.  F.  Beasley's  valley  At  Medenhatn,  where  the 
church  Ilea  balf-boried  by  the  near  olamp  of  trees. 

Scattered  about  are  ma 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyrr,  ] 
derful  resamblsnce  of  npe 

frame.     They  are  taken  fro 

would  appear  to  have  been  made  to  show  how  the  varied  effects  i: 
tended  by  the  great  orijcinal  master  may  be  perpetuated  by  the  autotype 
procflsa.  We  have  morning,  sunny  and  soft,  stirring  life  On  the  ocean, 
village  calm,  and  gloom  intense,  where  black  oloada  hang  over  a  tree- 
less moor.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  variety  of  sood  things  which 
ore  exhibited  by  Maaars.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  anil  Co.  Under  the 
beading  of  "photography  in  the  printing-press"  are  landscapes  and 
portraits  alike  success  fully  treated  by  their  process. 

Those  who  duli)(bt  in  portraits  will  find  a  variety  of  all  sizes  and  pro- 
portions. The  colleotion  includes  photographs  of  almost  every  known 
subject,  far  too  numerous  to  name.  An  alphabetical  liat  of  exhibitors 
is  appended  to  the  catalogue,  which  will  be  of  ssrvico.  The  Society 
has  done  well  to  provide  apace  for  the  inflnx  of  contributions  whit^ 
have  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  in  addition  to  tha  oontribntioni  of 
former  exhibitors. — Standard. 
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MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  oo 
Thursday  evening,  the  8th  instant, — Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley,  President  iu 
the  chair. 

After  the  routine  bnsineu  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Secretary  read 
the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 
Tonm  Conndl,  in  prssmtloi;  the  nineteenth  Anuasl  Report,  have  to  exprsas 
th'lr  KTflal  aatistaetion  at  tha  cmtinued  proKp'^rity  at  the  Society. 

The  pnioeedinKa  of  the  past  aeasion  have  been  mora  raCQurafrinK  than  fiir 
some  ynra  previuoiilj.  The  mesCiu^  have  nut  only  been  mure  numeruusly 
attended,  but  also  mijra  in>traciiv»ly  i>ccupied. 

It  is  very  frrallfybiE  to  yiiar  Cuuncil  to  be  in  a  potiliun  to  reports  amsll 

ywr™ThB  .  '       " 


imben.     Thprs  ai 
ittpndaaoa  at  t' 


triboted      i 

Mr.  Wade  ([ave  an  jlloatrallnn  of  carbon  printing. 

Mr.  A   Brothers  rwd  a  paper  On  the  Xcieptieonfir  Snlarffiae. 

Mr.  H.  Nubin  rpad  a  paper  On  th*  ManH/tcturi  ef  Line  Cylindtri. 

Hr  Brothsra  exhibited  a  aariea  of  phi.t'ilithDictHpbs  <if  the  r<ii»np^  s/ 
Mtaimiliim  Mr.  Bruthora  ahvi  oiimtnunicaEed  soma  particular!  hi  reference  to 
the  tiding  of  silver  prints,  and  exhibited  sums  examples  of  a  very  candusiva 


.  Frankland  exhibited  a  ntiniber  of  pholographlfl  oonvenionoes. 

.  M   Nufm  eihibiied  a  new  t-Tsa  uf  lanf  ni  for  the  lime  lixht. 

.  PulUtC  read  a  paper  On  Enlargid  Xi^atitet  by  the  tfit  livtui.  _ 

9  aeaaion  inaludvd  Con  lantem  exhibitiuua.     An  atteoipl  Co  reauacitate  the 

ur  toseiinga  hopelfaaly  failed,  and  thli  once-imp-irUnc  and  enjoyable  part 


nay  b-  c 


»  hsve  had  it 


a  lung  and  nsefnl  life 


Yunr  L:ounoil  are  tail  of  hope  that  the  Society  h: 
before  it,  and  thpy  desire  the  active  on^ operation  oL  onuij  buu  v/v^j  iuduiuw  w 
the  end  that  all  things  may  wurk  hu-miioiuusly  together ;  that  the  meetings 
may  not  only  convey  imlruolion,  bot  give  pleasure  to  the  membera  ;  that 
minor  diSonltisa  may  only  pmede  majur  trinmphi ;  and  that  peace  and  good- 
will snd  inntoal  forbearanoe  may  crown  alt  yoor  efforla  with  well-merited 

The  annual  report  w 
The  eleotion  of  offioers  for  the  year  wi 
resulted  as  follows  :—Prriidfi>t:  Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley.- 


THE  BRLT28H  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOORAPHY. 


Btv. 0*iioiiBMoh«7,  M. k.,  Mann.  A. Brotbera,  F.R. A.S., T.  Hftjrwood, 
O.  T.  Land,  nud  M.  tfntaa.—CouncU:  Msnn.  Jno.  Brier,  Jun.,  W.  O. 
Cooto,  W.  Hoopar.  I.  W«do.  E.  Woodward.  J.  W«rbucton,  N.Wright, 
A.  PAttenoD,  J.  PolliU,  and  J.  Fraukland.  —  rrnuurer;  Mr.  J.  H. 
YimDg.—Sfcrtlary:  Mr,  Chat  Adio,  CiifWn  Bank,  WoUingtoQ-toad, 
Whalley  Rauga,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Robinooii  (aa  behalf  of  Meun.  Vandyke  and  Brown,  of  Liver- 
pool) preaeatod  three  autotype  mechanical  print*  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Brothen  icnt  lOTerBl  very  clever  photo-chromoUlbogntphi  tar 
exhibition,  the  work  of  hii  friend,  Mr.  Griggi.  These  were  much 
admired. 

Mr.  Coote  oontribnted  a  apecimen  of  hia  old  enemy,  marbled  plates^ 
this  time  by  the  wet  process  —and  ■  print  od  paper  that  had  been  kept 
five  and  a-half  montba  betwean  sbeeta  of  blotcing -paper  saturated  with 
a  thirtj-grain  solntioa  of  oarbonaM  of  soda,  and  dried.  Tha  print  was 
of  fair  avenge  qnalilv. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Baeobey,  M.A., 
referring  to  a  "sub-leader"  in  The  Britiss  Jopkn*l  or  Photography, 
•nd  stating  that  he  had  sent  the  plates  to  the  meeting  for  the  inspection 
«f  the  membeia.     These  plates  were  examined  with  mnch  interest. 

The  thaoka  of  the  Society  were  aooorded  to  Messrs.  Vandyke  and 
Brown,  Mr.  Brothen,  and  Canon  Beechay,  and  the  meeting  waa  than 
adjoamcd. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  BELGIUM. 
On  May  l7th  of  the  present  year  was  founded  in  Brussels  the  first 
Belgian  Photosraphic  Society,  under  the  title  of  "  .^uofiafton  Belgn  de 
Pholograpliie,     the  objects  of  this  Association  bcdDg  purely  artistic  and 
•ciantifio,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  oommercial  phaae  of  the  art 

The  AsaociatioD  ia  to  comprise  varioaa  sections,  or  local  societies,  in 
the  principal  towns  of  Belgium;  and  already  three  of  these  branch 
societies  have  been  formed,  viz.,  one  at  Brussels,  one  atObent,  and  one 
at  Liege,  whilst  another  at  Antwerp  is  in  progress  of  formation. 

The  President  of  the  general  Association  is  M.  G.  de  Vylder,  profeMOr, 
at  Ghent.  The  two  Vioe-Freaidents  are  M.  Csuddze,  doctor  of  medicine, 
at  Ghanti  and  M.  De  Blochouse,  photographer,  at  Bnuuels.  There  are 
aix  geotlemen  on  tha  Committee  i  and  there  are  a  Treaaurer  and  a 
Secretary,  the  latter  being  M.  A.  Rommalaere,  chemiat,  Brnaiela,  No. 
41  Bne  de  Namnr. 

The  Association  nnmbera  already  abont  ISO  members.  It'pnblisbet  a 
monthly  joumat  contMning  a  photographic  illustration ;  it  appoints 


photographa. 

" -ldii„      .  ,  _     „ „ . 

._     a  payment  of   a  yearly  aobscription  of  ten  francs  and 

M  fee.  They  most  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  committee. 
Ordinary  members  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  franca,  which 
entitles  them  to  a  copy  of  tlio  journal,  to  a  presentation  photograph, 
and  to  free  admission  to  tha  eibibition.  The  pratident  i*  elected  for 
three  years,  and  is  not  immediately  re-eligible.     The  vica-presidenta 

,  .1,  ., ^      _....L_     _.......      .,., ..  j(     jj 

branch 

liety  may  be  established.  Bacb  of  these  sections  must  have  its  own 
preaideut  and  secretary,  must  hold  a  monthly  meeting,  and  report 
ita  proceedings  every  month  at  heiul  quarter*.  Its  iotemal  affairs  may 
be  iindar  its  own  manasement.  Any  member  of  the  Aaaociation  has  the 
right  to  be  present  at  their  meetings. 

Snob  are  some  of  the  rules  of  this  new  Association;  and  we  beg  leave, 
in  pablishing  them,  to  snggeat  to  such  memben  of  our  own  Parent 
Society  as  may  be  desirous  of  remodelling  its  constitution  that  they 
may,  perhaps,  gather  a  usefnl  hint  or  two  from  their  Belgian  cousins. 
But,  be  that  aa  it  may,  the  new  photographic  aaaociation  seems  to  have 
been  started  with  much  spirit  and  iclat,  since  it  already  nnmbers  aa 
many  member*  aa  our  own  leading  society  and  publishes  its  own  illus- 
trated journal.  One  ia  tempted  to  ask — Miaht  not  a  aimilai  "  Photo- 
graphic Association  of  Great  Britain"  be  establishsd,  with  a  section  in 
each  of  the  targe  towns  of  the  kingdom!  Is  such  a  thing  houeleasly 
impossible,  and  inconsistent  with  the  peculiar  genjua  of  the  Eogli^ 

Brussels  Sectiok. 

The  Brusseli  Section  held  its  second  meeting  on  Aagolt  4Ui,— tbe 
President,  M.  Cadot,  in  the  chair. 

M.  Eoselle  described  hia  dry  prooess,  vith  »  prenrvativs  made  with 
honey,  or  dried  fruits,  and  exhibited  several  fine  negatives  thus  taken. 
(For  a  rltuini  of  this  ptooess  sea  lait  week's  Fortign  Nottx  and  Ntrnt, 
page  499). 

H.  Falliz  reoommended  balsam  of  Para,  which  had  giyen  him  in 
three  or  four  aeoonds  exoelleut  resnlts  by  a  simple  development  without 
■abseqaent  intensili  cation. 

Mu.  DalaunoT  and  Rommelaere  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  dry  pro- 
oas*  of  Dr.  Candiie,  President  of  the  Liege  Section. 

M.  Da  Walque  said  that  on  a  recent  pbotograpbio  eiouraion  made  by 
1 —  ..  .t_.  u__^-__  ..L ^jjjjj  jj2j  employed  the  Cand4«e 


nemben  of  that  Section  tbras  oparal 
process,  and  had  aucoeedad  perfectly- 


The  Sacretary  then  proposed  that  similar  aicnraioDB  shoald  be  made 
by  their  own  Section  fur  the  unrpose  of  testing  various  new  procosaa 
and  forms  of  apparatus,  which  waa  adopted  nem  con. . 

Some  Hue  photubthographs  by  H.  Gauthier,  a  photographer  at  Namnr, 
were  then  exhibited,  and  excited  much  interest. 

Ghbnt  SEunon. 

The  second  meeting  of  this  Section  waa  held  on  Angost  11th, — the 
President,  M.  Donny,  in  the  chair. 

M.  Waldaok  submitted  the  following  question  for  diseuaaioD  by  a 
committee; — "Has  a  greater  or  less  qaaotity  of  sulphate  of  inm  in  the 
developer  any  inSoeace  on  the  time  of  exposure?" 

M.  Areots,  of  Paris — one  of  the  French  Committee  of  the  Traitatt  of 
Venus,  now  on  hia  road  to  Japan — described  the  ingenious  photofrrapfaio 
apparatus  deviaed  by  M.  Jansaea  for  recording  the  transit.  He  pro- 
mised, for  insertioit  in  the  Balietin  oC  the  Association,  a  dctaiM 
aooonut  of  the  operations  on  hia  return  from  Yokdiama. 

LtBOB  Srction. 

Tbe  second  meeting  of  this  Section  was  held  on  July  11th,— Dr. 
Canddze,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  proposed  to  organise  some  photographic  excursions  in 
the  beantifnl  environs  of  tha  town,  where  those  picturesque  rivers — the 
Ourthe,  Meuae,  and  Vesdre— offer  an  infinity  of  line  points  of  view.  Tha 
comparison  of  results  obtained  by  different  members  would  be  [rnitfnl 
of  useful  obaervations,  and  would  render  service  to  the  canse  of  photo- 
graphy. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  first  eicnrsiou  was  arranged  for 
August  2od,  when  Durbuy  and  Barvaux  would  be  visited. 

M.  Renard,  the  Secretary,  anggeated  to  members  the  importanoe  of 
copying  paintings  by  the  old  maatera,  which  frequently  escaped  the  notios 
of  artisU  and  amateura. 

M.  BenoE  exhibited  a  photographic  photometer,  the  luTention  of 
M.  Francois  Nagand,  engineer.  A  deacription  ol  this  instmneut  will 
be  girao  in  in  a  future  number  of  the  Bviltlin. 


Cnrresponlitittt. 


referring  to  paat  miBanderatandinga  in  my  discussion  with  Ur.  Btdtoo. 
'"'"""■■'■"'"    '      '  ■■  *        '"  '      Tor  me  to  state  my  theory  over  acain 


THE  LATENT  IMAGE  UPON  AN  OEGANIFIBD  BROMIDE 

OF  SILVER  FILM. 

To  tilt  Editors. 

OxNTtKHEii, — .It  gives  me  mnch  pleaanre  to  reply  to  tbe  very  coartaona 

and  reasonabte  letter  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  at  page  484,  and  I  only  wish 

that  a  few  more  gentlemen  of  the  aame  standing  in  our  art  would  also 

enga^  in  our  little  controversy,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  truth  on 

that  important  subject — the  theory  of  the  latent  image  upon  an  organi- 

fied  bromide  of  silver  film.     But  I  will  not  occupy  valuable  B| 

Tbe  simplest  plan  by  far  will  be  lot  i 

in  terms  which  will  not  admit  of  n  ..  .  _ 

in  a  very  few  paragraphs ;  and  then,  when  reference  ia  made  to  it,  it 
will  be  found  here. 

I  will  begin  with  the  caae  of  a  wet  or  moist  film,  so  that  no  dispute 
can  arise  as  to  the  presence  of  the  atom  of  water  whieh  tbe  theory 
requires.  The  case  of  a  dry  film  can  be  discussed  afterwards.  The 
organic  matter,  or  preservative,  I  will  auppoee  to  be  albumen,  which 
will  be  repreaented  rn  the  formula  by  "Alb. 

The  fact  which  I  have  to  explain  will,  then,  be  as  follows: — C^nexpoead 
unorganified  bromide  of  ailver  ia  redoced  by  the  normal  alkaline  deve- 
loper, but  uneipoaed  organilied  bromide  ol  silver  is  not.  Bequired  to 
explain  why  exposed  orsanilied  bromide  of  silver  u  reduced  by  that 
developer,  because  it  is  this  which  constitutes  tbe  latent  image. 

My  explanation  of  the  fact  is  fa  follows  :>- When  bromide  of  silver  and 
water  are  exposed  to  light  both  are  decomposed,  owing  to  the  atmng 
affinity  which  bromine  has  for  hydrogen  under  the  action  of  bgbt. 
Thus,  three  atoms  of  bromide  of  ailver  part  with  two  atoms  of  bromine 
to  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  an  atom  of  water  to  form  bydrobromio 
acid  which  eacapes;  and  there  remain  three  atoma  of  silver,  one  atom 
of  bromine,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  When  alhnmen  is  present  these 
elementa  arrange  themselves  thus,  and  constitnte  the  latent  image: — 
One  atom  of  silver  takes  the  one  atom  of  bromine  to  form  bromide  of 
silver ;  and  the  two  remaining  atom*  of  silver  combine  with  the  atom  (d 
oxygen  and  the  albnmeo  to  form  organic  oxide  of  silver.  If  we  luppoaa 
tbe  bromide  and  the  oxide  of  silver  to  combine,  the  entire  compound 
may  be  regarded  a*  an  organic  oiybromide  of  ailver.  Thus ; — 
3  Ag  Br  -)-  H,  O  -J-  Aib  =  Ag  Br.  Ag,  0,  Alb  +  2  H  Br. 

I  have  now  to  explain  why  the  latent  image,  which  is  the  first  term 
of  the  second  member  of  the  above  eqnation,  ia  reduced  by  the  alkaliae 
developer,  whilst  unexposed  organified  bromide  of  silver  is  not.  Tbs 
reason  is  thii : — -There  is  SO  Strong  an  affinity  between  tbe  albumen 
and  the  oxide  of  silver  in  the  latent  miage  that  tbey  cotobioe,  and  tbe 
Ag  Br  being  than  no  longer  protected  tnr  the  albumen  ia  redoeed  t^ 
the  developer.    As  soon  aa  this  happens  the  whole  compound  take*  tbe 
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cUrk  eolonr  due  to  a  mixture  of  metallio  lilver  with  orguuo  oxide ;  and 
it  ia  this  which  oonitituteB  the  blacks  of  the  negatiTs.  Why  the  latent 
image  is  colonrlesa  ii  hecauie  the  coloar  of  the  oxide  of  ailver  and 
■Ibnmeii  i«  masked  hy  the  admiitara  of  the  bromide  of  silver. 

Now  we  come  to  the  case  of  a  dry  film.  The  water  which  my  theory 
requires  is,  I  believe,  now  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  for  the  Him 
absorbs  it  and  beoomes  hygroscopic.  We  never  expose  a  perfectly  dry 
film  which  has  just  been  remored  from  before  the  fire;  if  we  did  we 
should  get  bnt  a  very  imperfeot  result.  The  air  is  loaded  with 
moisture,  particularly  daring  tha  heat  of  summer.  Hold  a  piece  of 
sensitive  Jbumenised  paper,  or  a  sheet  of  paper  from  your  writing- 
desk,  or  a  garment  from  your  wardrobe,  before  the  fire,  and  you  wul 
see  it  steam.  There  is  moisture  enough  in  a  dry  film  to  suit  my  theory. 
In  any  other  theory  it  would  be  nosafe  to  omit  all  reference  to  the 
at^Qoepherio  moisture  which  the  film  ooutains. 

The  term  "preservative"  ia  not  an  improper  one  to  apply  to  the 
organic  matter  with  which  the  film  is  coated,  because  this  does,  iu 
fact,  j/reserve  the  unexposed  bromide  of  silver  from  the  action  of  the 
alkalina  developer,  which  would  otherwise  reduce  it.  The  preservative 
ia,  in  reality,  a  protecting  agent,  and  its  office  is  to  keep  the  lights 
dean  and  render  development  possible.  Try  to  do  without  it  and  jon 
will  get  a  mass  of  fog,  unless  the  collodion  itself  ia  strong  in  its  organic 
reaction  with  the  salta  of  silver.  The  term  "  orgaaifier  ia,  however, 
better,  because  it  involves  uo  hypothesis  at  all. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  albumen  preservative,  after  it 
has  been  allowed  to  flow  over  the  film,  may  all  be  washed  ofi',  and  its 
f;ood  oSce  will  still  remain.  I  imagine  that  there  ia  an  affinity  between 
it  and  bromide  of  silver,  so  that  every  atom  of  the  latter  oombines 
with  an  atom  of  albumen.  According  to  this  view  my  formula  should 
contain  the  term  "  3  Alb.,"  instead  of  "  Alb."  In  the  latent  image,  the 
Ag,0  will  combine  with  the  3  Alb.,  and  leave  the  Ag  Br  alone  and 
unprotected. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  an  excess  of  organic  matter  may  be  in- 
juriona,  and,  by  interfering  with  the  development,  majr  render  the  film 
leaa  aenaitive.  Tbia,  I  brieve,  is  practioaUy  foond  to  be  tile  caae. 
Major  Rnssell  uaed  to  prefer  tannin  washed  off  aa  more  aonsitive  than 
tannin  left  on.  Thomas  Suttom,  B.A. 

OeUAer  17,  1874. 


strikes  me  that  such  short,  concentrated  articles  as  appear  annually  in 
The  British  JouaHiL  Pbotooraphic  Alsukac  are  jnst  the  things 
required  for  thia  meeting.  Nothing  is  so  intereating  aa  the  reaolts  of 
actual  practice,  eapecj^y  if  confinned  by  daily  tnal.  Everybody  ia 
obliged  to  nse  tboee  ingeuioua  eipedienta  that  are  disrespectfully  oalled 
"dodges,"  and  everybody  knows  their  value,  or  they  would  not  use 
them.  Fresh  examples  are  always  occurring,  and  few  things  are  more 
interesting  to  really  practical  men  ;  therefore,  let  no  false  shame  stand 
in  the  way  of  exhibiting  theae  examples  of  ingenuity. 

One  thing,  in  conolusiou,  let  me  impresa  on  those  who  attend  the 
meeting,  but  who  will  not  have  contributed  anythina — that  is,  to  be 
tolerant  to  those  who  do  contribute,  and  to  remember  in  how  much 
higher  position  everyone  will  stand  who  has  attempted  to  help  than 
those  who  have  done  nothing. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  A  Mbhbib. 

October  22,  1874.  _ 

REFINING  SILVER. 

To  the  Editors. 

QEMTLxiiEN,^In  your  last  issue  Mr.  Foxlee  statea  in  his  article  on 

the  reduction  of  residues  by  what  he  styles  the  "  wet  process  "  that  the 
silver  is  recovered  as  part  nitraU.     Is  not  this  a  mistake ! 

I  remember  having  read  in  the  Journal  a  long  time  back  that  the 
nitiate  made  from  silver  obtained  from  old  baths,  by  decomposLng  the 
chloride  with  zinc,  oontained  some  chloride  in  tbe  crystals,  which  made 
its  presence  manifest  by  giving  a  milky  solntion  when  it  was  dissolved  in 
water.  Further :  Mr.  Uardwich,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  work,  says 
that  be  has  found  the  chloride  both  before  and  after  its  reduction  to 
contain  organic  matter.  Therefore,  I  inquire  if  it  is  not  impoasible  to 
obtain  pure  nitrate  of  silver  without  having  recourse  to  the  furnace. — I 
am,  yours,  to.,  SxrisxK. 

October  19,  1874.  _ 

I  NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC   ASSOCIATION   FOR 

I  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editoes.  • 


againat  me  so  far  aa  regards  my  atatements  about  the  lens;  but  I  admit 
my  goiU  no  further. 

1  ought  no  doubt  to  have  said  "Rois'a  rapid  aymmetrical  tens,  aeven- 
ineh  fooua  and  f^  atop. "  Aa  regards  the  expression,  "  fairly-lighted  land- 
scape at  thia  time  of  the  year,"  I  contend  it  givea  all  the  information 
needed — indeed  possible,  nntil  we  get  some  reliable  instrument  for  indi 
eating  the  precise  condition  of  actinism  at  the  time  in  question.  I 
deaire  to  add  that  I  never  raised  the  point  whether  there  are  or  are  not 
dry  processes  equally  sensitive.  I  don't  gainsay  the  possibility  of  snob, 
or  institute  any  comparison.  Mr.  Vanghan  states  there  are  such,  and 
adds,  "  without  the  disadvantage  atten^ng  the  use  of  gelatine."  Why 
disadvantage T — I  am,  yours,  kc,  P.  Lb  Niva  FosTKK. 

October  20,  1874. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  TECHNICAL 
MEETING. 

To  tlie  Editobs. 

GcNTLRHm, — I  see  that  this  meeting  ia  to  come  off  on  Thursday  next, 
the  29th  inst.,  and  1  hope,  as  the  meeting  is  free  to  all,  that  not  only 
the  members  but  other  photographers  also  will  contribnte  from  their 
stores  of  experience  to  make  the  meeting  thoroughly  useful. 

I  intend  to  send  something  myself  of  a  practical  nature,  which  I  have 
foniui  of  advantage  in  daily  working.  I  trust  others  will  do  the  same, 
for  we  most  ajl  help.  Almoat  every  man  worka  out  aomethjog  that  he 
leels  is  an  advance  on  what  is  in  use,  and  such  a  meeting  permits 
every  one  to  give  and  take. 

I  am  glad  the  meeting,  i 
fined  to  practical  matter*. 

bat  the  detaila  of  practice  we  all  know,  and  want  to  k: 
may  abow  on  improved  dipper  that  will  not  allow  the  plate  to  slip  off,  a 
better  hind  of  bath,  a  fresh  mode  of  filtering,  a  new  means  of  preserving 
seoaltiaed  paper,  an  improved  cork,  stopper,  or  dropping- bottle,  or  anew 
kind  of  developer.  Speaking  of  thia  last  I  see  that  some  people  have 
recently  been  recommending  the  omission  of  aostie,  or  any,  acid  in  the 
developing  solution ;  I  shonld  like  to  see  some  negatives  so  taken,  aa 
reoent^  I  have  found  the  advantage  of  donhling  the  quantity  of  the 
acetic  acid. 

If  aome  of  thoae  gentlemen  who  have  been  auccossfal  in  shortening 
the  exposure  in  the  camera  by  the  preliminary  exposure  of  the  plate  to 
light  tbroagh  opal  or  colonred  glass,  or  in  any  other  way,  would  show 


how  they  luve  d<au  it  Uiey  will  render  a  great  si 


an  association  would  wonderfully  strengthen  the  present  Iocs!  si 
and  promote  the  rapid  odvanoemeut  of  the  art  generally.  Some  say  or 
think  the  time  is  net  yet  ripe  for  such  a  movement;  bnt,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  it  should  have  been  atarted  yeara  ago.  Old  England  always 
takea  a  long  time  to  consider  changes,  and,  instead  of  takmg  the  lead 
of  other  nations  in  arts  and  sciences,  boa  rather  bean  behmdhand — 
evidently  so  sioce  the  death  of  tha  lamented  Prince  Consort. 

Your  remarks  as  to  the  success  of  tha  pharmaceutical  conference*  are 
very  pertinent,  and  should  be  seriously  weighed  by  all  photographers. 
There  are  several  thousands  of  photographers  in  this  Ittlle  island  of 
□ma,  and  men  of  remarkable  genius  are  buried  away  tu  remote  corners. 
Every  now  and  then  a  bright  star  arises  suddenly  into  eminence  by 
some  sp47cial  work  of  art  exhibited  at  the  London  annual  exhibitions ; 
and,  if  so,  how  mnch  more  might  be  gained  by  holding  annual  oanferencas 
in  large  popnloua  towna,  and  interchanging  ideas  by  immediate  inter- 
conrse  with  representatives  from  every  society  in  the  kingdom. 

I  am  quite  of  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  aa  being  merely  a  "makeahift,"  if  not 
worse,  for  what  is  really  reguirsd. 

The  auccess  of  the  "  National  Photographic  Association  "  during  the 
six  years  of  its  existence  has  been  most  marked,  and  onr  American 
cousins  deserve  to  be  complimented  upon  their  enterprising  spirit. 
Althongh  in  this  country  such  an  association  wonld  ba  conducted  on 
rather  a  different  method,  yet  many  features  in  the  constitution  of  tbe 
National  Photographic  Association  are  well  worth  our  consideration  and 
adoption.  Trusting  you  will  have  many  letters  npon  this  anbject,  so 
that  it  may  be  well  ventilated,  and  hoping  it  will  not  all  end  in  talk, — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Ow>.  Hoofeb. 

68,  Canimbury  Part  South,  If., 
October  19,  1874. 


THE  PRICE  OP  SILVER. 
To  tlie  Eurrou. 

GEKTLaH EN,— Having  ascertained  from  your  valuable  Journal  tha 
present  very  low  price  of  metallic  silver,  which  appears  to  be  naarir 
fivepence  per  ounce  leaa  than  it  was  a  few  yeara  back,  why  should  I 
still  have  to  pay  the  aame  price  for  nitrate  of  silver  as  I  did  then,  seeing 
that  it  is  only  a  by-product  in  refining  T 

I  have  applied  for  a  reason  to  my  stock-dealer,  who  aasnrM  me  that 
he  atill  pays  the  Same  pries  as  hitherto  for  it.  This  clearly  ahonld  not 
be  the  caae. — I  am,  yours,  Ike.,  A.LlS0KC0HfitllDUL 

LoiuUm,  Orfoier  21,  1874.  O 


BU 
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"WINSTANLErS   METHOD  OF   REDUCINO  THE  CAMERA 

EXPOSURE." 

To  Ike  Edttobs. 

OzHTLEUK, — The  time-bououred  custom  of  recordiag  diicoreriei  in 

tLe  «nBgnumiuticBl  form— >  clutom  which  wu  mdopted  oy  Kapler  *nd 

Hujgfaeni,  in  raf erenoe  to  the  physical  formation  of  the  planet  Satom — 

has  been  agtua  Mvived  in  ft  re«nt  number  of  your  excellent  uontemponuy, 

With  yonr  permiaaion  I  beg  to  place  on  reoonl 

1  ......  .         .,  .1 .      .»  ...a_.i__  .1. ■aoipoenre. 


■eoret  and  the  theorv  of  mj  method  of  rednoing  the  Mmsi 
Tha  tranalation  will  be  given  after  a  reaooaable  lapse  of 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E„  F,  a.  H,  I,,L.  M,  N,  0,P,  QB. 


V  X"  Y '.— i  am,  joun,  •«., 
BiaJ^xiol,  October  17, 1674- 


P^  QB.  S,  T,.U. 
D.  WiHffusisr, 


EZCEAHaE    COLOMfi 


TiUage,  NswouUe-on-Tyne. 


— Addrna,  W.  Wblvoks,  Bnlnui 


dVltoh,  AJmerioan  School  of  Photography,  Cheiterfleld. 

or  4-inch  Dondesuri,  lime  jeti,  te.,  tc,  wasted  In 


Uagio  Untmi.  with  4t  or  4-inch  Dondesuri 
•ichange  far  8J  X  S}  end  Hareo.  Kiuncar 
glaii  plate*, '— ' '-' * 


ANaWBES  TO  UOKKBBF0MUBNT8. 


flfO*rrtip»Hdtiiliiheuidnntrterittanitlhtidti  tflhtfoptr. 
T.  Hatoh  (Huddcnfleld).— ElwNtted.    In  onr  next, 
p.  H.— Tha  method  you  inggMt  fin  retooohing  baa  been  long  known  to 

photogiaphen. 
F.  B— We  do  not  intend,  at  pieasiLt,  to  gfvs  an  articls  npon  tha  etching  of 

metallic  platea. 
SuB&N.— For  yonr  parpoae  it  t*  adriiabla  to  denooata  tha  albomoi.    It  will 

then  ka^)  good  fcr  isinal  year*. 
Tvs  CuAWeaaT  Faum.— We.baTs  to  aoknowledge  the  reoeipt  of  nnmsroa* 

letters  in  conusctien  with  thl*  subjaot. 
O.  B.  B.— Faint  the  iniida  of  your  boi  with  a  miztore  of  negatlTe  Tamish  or 

ordinary  iptrit  vamiah,  and  lamp  black. 
H.  D.  A.— 1.  Tha  inTantor  of  tha  glyoeriae  prooeaa  waa  Mr.  Fysh.— 2.  If  you 

addma  ■  latter  to  Hr.  Harriicu,  to  our  care,  we  will  band  It  to  him. 
Xiao.— Although  eighteen  feat  would  amwer  It  will  ba  math  bettat  to  iecara 

the  pieoe  of  ground  edjaining  your  preiont  plot,  and  erectaatodio  of  greater 


B.  J.  I.— It  wonid  afford  na  a  great  deal  of  plaamre  to  anJl  ouraelTaa  of  tout 

yery  kind  iovitation.     Should  wa  oyer  hare  occaalon  to  yiwt  the  iiland  We 

ahill  oerlainly  call  npon  yon. 
J.  £.  O.  F.— I.  Apply  ■  eolation  of  oyanida  of  potasdom  eontalnlng  aa  much 

iodine  ai  it  can  dLsaolye  wiUiont  dUcoloimtioD  of  the  aolutiua.— 2.  Oladal 

ujatia  acid  la  about  three  timea  strongar  than  Beaufuy's. 
The  Shah.— The  precipllation  of  silver  from  tha  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda 

ariaes  ftam  the  latter  salt  being  impure.    Tha  beet  published  meana  for  pro- 

daaing  prints  on  nnvaa  to  be  ooloiued  in  oil  ie  that  so  well  known  aa  carbon 

printing. 
L.B. 


A,— You  STB  acting  an  Immoral  part  in  trying  to  oopy  yonr  riwl'a  picture. 
I  fsot  of  your  merely  Tignetdng  Che  portnit  does  not  render  you  the  laaa  a 
lie  and,  tbareliire,  amenable  to  the  Uw.    Wa  adviaa  yon  to  abstain  ftam 


a  plate  sharply  up  to  the  margin  •  snail 


The ^ „ 

pirate,  and,  thareliire,  amenable 
auch  a  coane. 

la  In  their  preeent  form  will 
.  _io  ground  glaseof  eitl        -   -     ■  .-■.....        ■.. 

0,  with  the  eiception  of  t 
tiona  be  need  alone.  To  ooTi 
etop  must,  howBTer,  be  used. 

H.  D  L  —This  oorrespondent  inqoirse  aa  to  tha  differeuoe  between  the  beer  and 
albumen  prooeaaintroduoed  by  Mr.  W.H  DsTies  and  the  proceea  aasodated 
with  the  name  ot  Captain  Abney.  We  reply  that  the  dlKerence,  so  tar  aa 
we  oan  see,  oonaistl  in  a  slight  variatian  in  the  relative  proporlioDs  of  the 
beer  and  the  aUomen  need  aa  a  preservatlvo. 

Cam  Qbhim.— What  la  meant  is  donbtleaa  the  IsUowing:— With  a  large 
atop  a  fleld  of  a  certain  definite  eiia  ia  aharply  dellneatsd ;  in  proportion  as 
the  atop  ia  ndnoad  eo  fa  the  area  of  aharpneee  eilanded.  In  other  words, 
with  the  largsat  atop  a  oartain  oentral  portion  only  of  the  view  seen  on  the 
ground  glass  la  thoroughly  sharp,  bat  with  ■  small  stop  it  is  all  sharp. 

Fbed.  S.  Bbowh.— Your  lone  is  a  good  one;  bat  vou  do  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  the  &ot  that  depth  of  deSoitlon  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  Dse  of 
diaphragms.  Take  three  pioluree  of  tha  same  anyect  wilhoul  moving  the 
camera  Let  the  first  ba  taken  without  a  disphragni,  the  second  «ith  one  of 
mediam  size,  and  the  third  with  the  smaUeat     Then  compare  the  result*. 

Ah  AnvT  SuaoEos.— This  DarrMpondaDt  would  feel  obliged  to  any  resder 
kindly  giving  him  some  infoimstlon  relative  to  tbe  state  of  photographic 

eirtiaituraTfiom  a  profuadoiiai  point  of  view,  in  Psraia.     He  can  apeak  the 
Dgnagfl  Hnently,  and  as  be  can  take  flret-claea  portraits  he  wiebea  to  have 
a  hmt  as  to  the  sueoesa  likely  lo  probably  await  bim  ware  he  to  ttatt  »a  a 

pnfNtfaMl  ^totraphn  In  that  ognntiy. 


JoHH  H-Li.RBir.— Bo  far  aa  we  know,  the  iMtanlaneoiia  donblet  ia  men  i^id 
'aymnutrioal  "  lens.    Neithar  of  thim  are  anitable  fbr  poitiaita. 


iNQUiKBa  (BaUkat). — A  Terr  oonveniant  method  by  which  to  see  the  imag* 
non-Inverted  on  the  giennd  glaa*  of  the  caman  la  to  hinge  a  minor  to  tha 
lower  eide  ot  the  Biaoaeing-glaaa  bame,  so  a*  to  allow  it  to  tall  bacKwaid* 
and  remain  at  an  angle  of  Ibrty-Bve  d^reaa  with  tha  ground  gUaa.  Now,  by 
looking  Aim  into  tUa  mirror  aTarything  dapiotad  upon  lbs  foeaasiug-  saessi 
will  be  aaan  non-inverted,  a*  in  nature. 

F.  UaiiBLBH.—  l.  Soma  photographar*  are  pretty  proaperons;  with  othoi  the 
world  does  not  wag  lo  well.  To  make  such  a  start  as  will  enanr*  aocoaaa  yo> 
must    not    only  be  a  good  pbotograpber,    bat    also  poaaeea  a  thmQU^ 

S Tactical  knowledge  of  bnsinaas,  and  have  a  bit  amount  of  capital  at  yonr 
isposal.- S.  Then  are  both  good  and  bad  vans.  We  mnat  decline  to 
oS^  any  opinion  upon  Uie  one  yon  Intend  to  pun^iBas,  until  aome  mora 
fn&rmatioo  baa  been  afforded  respecting  Its  oonatrnctian  and  design,- 9. 
Photography  is  not  an  unhealthy  ocenpatlcai. 
NouuK.— Yonr  nisiaka  oonslsta  in  niing  the  Bchlippe's  salt  in  an  impcopar 
matinsT.  Praviona  to  Ua  applii^tiim  the Imue  ought  to  have  bessi  dtlociaed. 
Tbia  Isefboted  by  adding  to  a  eoluUonof  biobTMDat«  of  polaah- tha  " 


strength  be 
over  the  nc 
image  will  h 


'  adding  to 


few  diopa  of  by  drocblMio  add,  and  pouring  this 


"  then  calico  u 


H.  F— I.  If 

matailali  but  _,  _. .  ,--  - 

drapery  aa  aoceaaoriaa  then  you  will  find  ailk  tha  beat,  although  either  a  velvet 
Ota  woollen  fabric  is  frequanUy  ueed  with  excellent  effect — 2.  The  beet  oolonr 
for  the  interior  of  your  studio  is  Frcooh  grey,  which  wlU  not  damla  the  eyes 
of  aittara. — S.  Old  collodion  answer*  well  mr  oleaning  new  ^asa  plataa. — 
4.  Mr.  England's  mathcd  of  washing  printa  la  an  excellent  ona^— A.  To 
register  two  piotnras  the  fee  lor  two  must  be  sent ;  there  Is  no  reducti<m  made 
tat  qnantitiea. 

Ah  AKATEi^a  (Twickenham}.—!.  The  ob)«c(  of  adding  alcohol  to  tha  nitrate 
bath  Is  to  aatist  in  effecting  the  ooagoUUMi  ot  the  albumen,  and  thereby 
obtaining  brilliant  tunes  with  a  tolerably  weak  aanailiaing  bath.  *'""'*"' 
coagulate*  albumen,  and  eo  does  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  water 
dissolves  it.— 2.  You  will  be  enabled  to  deoide  Iha  qnestiou  aa  to  tha  nlativa 
merits  of  the  long  floating  on  a  weak  bath  imd  the  shorter  floating  on  the 
strong  bath  by  making  a  few  eiperimenta.  Be  guided  solely  by  the  reanlla 
TOD  obtain,  and  give  no  oonudsratioD  lo  tha  eoonomy  of  either  method,  aa  the 
differanoe  in  ooat  will  eventually  be  oomparatlTaly  nil, — 3.  To  obtain  tha 

'  brown  tune*  you  speak  of  (one  lightly^  using  an  acetate  batlL 

Dbceabk  ot  a  Notablx  Maii, — Mr.  Reaxj  lAugdon  Childe,  who  wm 

known  to  a  previous  generation  aa  the  inventor  of  diaaalving  viewi,  died 
a  few  days  ago  at  Moatyn-road,  Brixton,  in  hia  93rd  year. 

South  London  PsorooRAf  mo  Societv. — The  6nt  meeting  of  thia 
Society,  for  the  winter  acaalon,  will  take  place  OD  Thursday  next,  the  29th 
inatant,  at  seven  o'clock,  when  ita  """"^l  Technical  Euiibition  will  bs 
held,  to  whioh  all  who  are  interested  will  have  free  admiaaiim.  Weare 
requeated  to  atate  that  all  objects  for  exhibition  have  to  be  aent  to  the 

Slaoe  of  meeting,  Cambridee  Hall,  Newman-atreet,outhe(fa9^n>ee(iMy, 
ctober  29th— not  the  28u,  u  waa  announced  in  our  iane  of  laatwe^ 

LONDON  GAZETTE,  JVidoy,  October  Sf>.  117*. 
PAniHSBSBiP  I>naoLraD. 
■ANK  SooiT  k  Co.,  '"""'■■t'"'".  phatogniihera. 
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"POP-GUNS." 

Valtiablb  goods  an  often  made  np  in  very  naall  paiceb.  Qautity 
u  not  naoflssaril;  alwajs  inteparabl;  Miociated  nilh  qnslity,  and 
VBlI-direotad  ballet  of  the  tini^  dimenmons  mnj  kill  even  n  big  man 
qaite  ta  tharoaghly  u  the  projeotile  from  a  field-piece.  Tbe 
members  of  tbe  Amatenr  Field  Club  are  a  good-natured  set  af  men, 
and  tbej  will  smile  at  seeing  tbe  apparatus  oommonlj  used  by  them 
desigoated  aa  "pop-gnna"  by  a  writer  in  oiir  last  number. 

Kaowing  aomeLbing  abont  tbe  Club  mentioned,  and  the  apparatos 
of  those  who  form  it,  we  may  here  obeerre  that  in  the  list  of  its 
msmbera  ara  to  be  foand  some  who  are  reoogniaed  as  among  the 
foremost  photograptasts  in  the  world,  tbe  apparatas  need  by  them 
being  the  beat  that  optical  skill  can  daviae  or  money  procure. 

"  Pop-gnn  "  photography  forms  a  fettile  theme  for  comment. 
Before,  however,  we  can  indulge  in  each  discnsuon  it  is  imperative 
that  some  kind  of  deSnition  of  the  term  be  determined  npon.  Tliis 
will  not  prore  a  difficult  task,  seeing  the  expression  has  been  need  in 
eonneotion  with  the  apparatns  used  by  an  existing  body  of  photo- 
graphen.  The  average  aixe  of  the  cameras  used  by  the  Field  Club 
when  engaged  in  thmr  "  Geld  operations  "  may  fairly  be  put  down  as 
not  exoeoding  eight  inches,  9X  ^  being  a  favourite  size  with  many, 
althongh  in  some  instances  these  dimensions  are  exceeded.  The  ques- 
tion here  arises— What  has  been  or  may  be  done  on  an  8  X  B  plate? 

In  the  first  place,  tbose  beantiful  works  of  Mr.  R.  Mannera  Gordon 
which  hava  proved  a  sonree  of  delight  to  m  many  are  of  amaller 
size  than  that  mentioned.  Upon  measuring  a  negative  in  oni 
pOBseMion,  taken  by  this  gentleman  by  his  unpnblished  dry  process, 
we  find  it  to  be  7j  X  ii-  Then,  again,  those  gems  of  Scottish 
aoenery,  by  Ur.  O.  W.  Wilson,  nhioli  prove  snoh  an  altractive 
feature  in  tbe  Photographic  Society'a  Exhibition,  are  all  of  dimensions 
which  no  one  wonld  nntnre  to  describe  as  otherwise  than  small. 
From  these,  aa  well  aa  numetoas  other  examples  which  might  be 
oiled,  we  are  safe  in  arriving  at  the  conalasiou  that,  by  means  of 
"  pop-gnn  "  cameras,  may  be  "  bagged  "  the  finest  pictorial  gems  that 
Could  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

As  respects  convenience  oameiaa  of  small  size  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  larger  ones.  Light,  compact,  and  portable,  the  case 
containing  the  camera  may  be  carried  by  the  nomadio  photographer 
>n  one  hand,  the  camera-stand  in  the  other,  and  the  astobel  contsiniog 
three  or  foni  donbra  baaka  filled  with  plates  alung  over  tbe  shoulder. 
7his,  of  course,  implies  tliat  a  dry  process  is  employed.  Equally 
portable  is  the  impediiiunta  for  working  with  wet  collodion.  When 
plateaaf  amsU  dimensions  are  being  seed  the  covering  power,  depth, 
and  generid  definition  of  the  small  lenses  employed  will  be  found 
rather  better  than  in  those  of  large  uzei  hence  arises  the  fact 

Boon  to  be  as  well  recognised  in  connection  with  landscape 
work  as  it  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  in  portraiture— tli at 
a  bttUr  huge  picture  can  be  seonred  by  the  production  of  an 
enlargement  from  a  small  one  than  by  the  taking  of  a  large 
picture  direct.  Indeed,  the  very  enlarged  landscapes  which  have 
elicited  the  marked  approval  of  "  A  Visitor  "  aa  having  been  produced 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  from  negatives  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  owe 
their  existeooe— may  we  not  say  their  excellence  ?— to  the  circnm- 
■tauce  of  their  being  "  popgun  "  productions. 


As  small  portruts  form  tlie  bast  stepping-stone  to  the  prodnctioa 
of  those  of  large  size,  so  will  it  be  the  case  with  landscapes.  There 
are  none  of  tbe  "pop-gun"  class  of  negatives  we  have  seen  that 
will  not  bear  enlarging  four  times  linear  without  coarseness  or 
texture  being  made  apparent.  Bat  if  the  degree  of  amplification  be 
only  three  instead  of  four  times,  stUl  a  very  excellent  degree  of 
enlargement  is  obtained,  a  T  X  S  negative  yielding  a  sharp  picture 
one  foot  nine  inches  by  one  foot  three  inches.  As  the  means  by 
which  ao  desirable  an  end  may  be  secured  the  pop-gun  instrument 
commands  the  highest  respeot.  The  negatives  t)eing  perfect  the 
results  are  faultless  when  enlarged  to  whole-sheet  dimensions. 
Caniera-makeTS  and  opticians  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  have 
Biyii  portable  apparatus  so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  utmost 
compactness,  steadiness,  and  efficiency  the  existing  slats  of  me- 
chanical and  optiosl  science  is  capable  of  presenting,  and  in  this 
they  have  achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  suecesa.  If  pbolo- 
graphers — more  especiHlly  amateurs — confine  themselves  to  this 
olasa  of  instrument  they  will  find  in  the  portability  of  the  outfit  and 
the  excellent  results  secured  an  effective  set-off  against  mete  size. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  giving  tlie  brief  details  of  an 
excellent  method  by  which  enlarged  n^iatives  may  be  made  from 
small  ones  on  paper,  &om  which,  in  turn,  may  be  obtained  large 
prints  in  the  printiog-frame.  The  method  is  not  quite  new,  but 
althongh  Ur.  Salomon,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  has 
described  it  very  nearly  as  we  have  seen  it  practised,  there  may  be 
many  who  are  yet  nnaoquainted  with  the  process,  which  is  as 
follows  :— 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  obtain  a  good  transparency  by 
superposition,  which  is  now  very  easily  done.  This  is  placed  against 
the  sky  in  the  open  end  of  a  copying  camera,  and  an  enlarged 
image  is  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  salted  by  being  immersed  in 
the  following  solution: — 

Iodide  of  potassium 80  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium  8C      „ 

Chloride  of  ammonium   10      „ 

Gelatine 60     „ 

Albumen    ...•. 1  ounce. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Mix,  and  after  (he  gelatine  has  become  swollen  and  soft  apply  heat 
to  complete  the  dissolution.  Paper  so  prepared  can  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  ready  for  use.    It  is  excited  on  a  bath  composed  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver 1  ounce. 

Glscial  acetic  acid v i    •< 

Water 13  onnoes. 

It  is  exposed  wet,  and  developed  by  a  three-grain  solution  of  galhe 
acid  containing  a  grain  of  acetate  of  lead  to  each  ounce  of 
water. 

A  negaUve  obtamed  in  this  manner  produoes  good  prints  npon 
dther  plain  or  albnmenised  paper,  although  they  ore  a  little  inferior 
in  delicacy  to  prints  obtained  from  collodion  negatives. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  instead  of  treating  the  paper  by  the 
mode  just  directed,  it  may  he  aensitised  at  one  operation  by  apply. 
ig  to  plain  paper  either  collodio-bromids  or  gelatino -bromide  of 
silver, 

'■'    o 
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The  deTalopment  of  these  paper  negkUvea  is  effeoted  by  bying 
the  sheet  of  papec  upon  a  clean  board  previouslj  ooTered  with 
R  ahest  of  biboloue  paper,  then  bending  up  the  margins  of  the 
sensitive  sheet  slightly  and  pouring  ia  a  liUle  of  the  developer, 
which  moat  be  qiread  all  over  by  means  of  a  glass  rod. 


ON  DUPLICATING  NEGATIVES. 
Tax  short  note  of  Mr.  Russell  Sedgfiald,  in  our  issae  of  last  week, 
tecals  a  atatement  we  have  made  mora  than  onoe,  i.«.,  that  photo- 
gTaphere  are  at  once  the  most  credulous  and  the  niost  anbelieving  of 
men.  Xheir  oiedulitj  is  amply  sbowD  irt  the  ready  support  which 
the  vendor  of  a  secret  process  meets,  espeoiallj  if  his  stalementfl  are 
made  with  the  necessary  plaasibilitj  and  force :  and  their  unbelief  ' 
equally  manifest  in  the  difficulty  which  is  foond  in  inducing  them  to 
"  take  kindly  "  to  many  most  valuable  suggestions  the  adoption  of 
which  would  lessen  their  labour,  increase  their  income,  and, 
many  instances,  enable  them  to  turn  out  much  better  work. 

Mr.  Sedgfiald's  article  suggests  a  case  in  point,  and  we  gladly  take 
the  opportunity  of  pressing  it  strongly  on  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
He  tells  US  that  ha  has  several  negatives  which  have  been  in  almost 
constant  use  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  tliat,  as  they  could  not 
now  be  replaced,  he  is  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  thei 
We  should  think  so,  but  at  the  same  time  venture  to  ask  the  qusstit 
— Is  he  not  running  this  risk  every  day?  and,  also,  Is  there  any 
necessity  for  the  oontinoation  of  such  a  dangerous  practice  ?  We 
think  not.  Some  n^atives  are  worth  more  tlian  their  weight  in  gold, 
and  should  only  be  used  to  produce  the  means  by  which  priuts  can 
be  made.  In  other  words,  in  all  cases  where  many  prints  ore  likely 
to  be  required,  or  where  the  negative  from  any  other  cause  is  likely 
to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  a  dupUcato  of  A  should  be  made 
for  ptintiog  purposes,  and  the  original  carefully  stored  amy  in  case 
of  aoeident. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  nsual  reply  to  this  rsoommendation — 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  daplicata  equal  to 
tliB  original;  but  we  believe  each  an  opi]iioa  is  only  held  by  those 
who  have  never  tried  it,  or  who  have  made  the  attempt  without 
mastering  the  details  of  the  monipulstion,  as  we  are  quite  certain 
that  not  only  may  negatives  quite  equal  to  the  original  be  repro- 
duced, but  in  many  cases  the  original  may  be  very  much  improved 
upon. 

There  are  several  well-known  methods  by  which  lach  duplicates 
may  be  prodnoed.  Eaoh  operator  should  select  the  one  he  can 
most  conveniently  work ;  but  there  is  certainly  none  better  than  the 
powder  process,  recently  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by 
Herr  Obemetter.  We  recommend  this  process  specially,  because 
by  it  any  degree  of  density  may  be  obtained  altogether  irrespective 
of  that  possessed  by  the  orig^ud  negative,  and  beoanse  we  have 
ourselves  both  made  and  seen  made  by  others,  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  duplicate  negaUvei  which  gave  much 
belter  prints  than  could  be  produced  trom  the  original. 

There  is  one  slight  drawback  to  the  process  which  has  oeourred 
in  our  own  practice,  and  which  has  frequently  been  complained  of 
by  others.  It  is  a  tendency  to  pinholes,  which  frequently  appear  in 
the  dense  parts  of  the  film,  and  which  require  sometimes  a  oon- 
aiderabla  amount  of  work  to  obliterate.  This  is,  however,  readily  pre- 
vented by  a  little  attention  to  details.  If  the  sensitised  dextrine  be 
poured  on  a  cold  plate,  and  carefully  watched  for  a  short  time,  small 
air-bubbles  will  be  seen  to  form.  After  «  while  they  buret,  and  the 
film  apparsnllj'  setUes  down  all  right ;  but,  in  reality,  eaoh  such  air. 
bubble  becomes  in  the  o^ativo  a  larger  or  smaller  pinhole.  By 
adopting  the  folloniiig  precautions  we  have  entirely  obviated  the 
difficulty  :— 

The  plate  Is  first  coated  with  a  tough,  plain  collodion,  and  when 
set  is  washed  in  a  dish  of  water  till  greasiness  disappears.  It  is 
then  plunged  into  hot  water,  taken  ont  and  drained,  and  while  still 
moist  and  warm  the  sensitised  dextrine  is  applied.  The  dextrine 
solution  "fraternises"  with  the  warm,  moist  snrface,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  air-hubbles,  and  consequently  no  trace  of  the  ob- 
ecUoukble  pinholes. 


For  the  prodaotion  of  a  negative  by  the  powder  process  no  mlar- 
mediate  positive  is,  of  course,  necessary ;  but,  nevertheless,  wo  wonU 
recommend,  in  all  oases  where  a  negative  ia  likely  to  be  of  maeh 
value,  that  a  positive  should  be  made  from  it,  ag  in  that  oase^ 
whatever  might  happen  to  original  or  duplicate,  the  meaiis  of  r*- 
production  would  always  be  at  hand.  Of  all  the  methods  pro- 
posed far  the  production  of  the  glass  positive  or  tranaparanoy  thero 
is  nothing  superior  to  the  albumen  process,  properly  worked.  An 
excellent  method  has  been  more  than  onoe  published  in  oar  oolumos ; 
but  we  append  a  synopsis  of  it.  The  plate  is  coated  wiUi  iodised 
collodion  ss  a  substratum,  which  ia  then  washed  in  several  ohanges 
of  water,  and,  while  still  wet,  coated  with  prepared  albumen,  which 
is  made  as  follows : — Five  ounces  of  albumen,  two  drachms  of  water, 
and  twenty  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  thoroughly  beaten  np, 
and,  after  settling,  strained  through  a  suitable  filter.  To  thia  ia  thw 
added  thirty  drops  of  strong  ammonia,  or  auffioient  to  neutralise  tLs 
acid.  Next  diasolve  thirty  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium  and  stz 
grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  in  two  or  three  drachma  of  water 
filter,  and  add  it  to  the  albumen.  The  plate,  after  being  coated  with 
tha  albumen,  is  allowed  to  dry  apontaneously,  and  when  qoita  dry  ia 
sensitiBed  in  an  aceto-nitrato  bath.  It  is  then  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried,  after  nhich  it  is  ready  for  printing  under  the  nc^tive  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  exposure  being  oonsiderably  over  that  reqnuod 
for  wet  collodion. 

The  development  is  effected  by  acid  pymgallic  add  and  silver, 
and  the  film  is  so  hard  that  any  stains  which  appear  may  ba  mbbad 
ofi'  liy  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool.  The  fixing  is  done  in  the  old  "  fixing 
and  toning  bath  "  of  hypo,  and  gold,  which  at  the  same  time  gives 
the  image  a  fine  purple  or  purple-brown  colour,  and  aa  a  trana- 
pareucy,  whether  for  exhibition  or  reproduction,  it  leaves  nothiog  to 
ba  desired.  The  positive  thus  obtained  is  ready  for  the  production 
of  a  dapliaate  negative,  and  the  mere  fact  of  its  posaeesion  will  give 
comtort  and  confidence  to  the  photographer  who,  in  the  oooise  of  iita 
buaiueas,  has  to  print  from  negatives  of  great  value,  and  nhioh  eonld 
not  be  again  obtained  ia  any  other  way. 


PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It  ig  hardly  oonuatent  with  the  present  state  of  photogrs^y  tltat  a 
panoramic  picture  of  any  subject  should  be  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  number  of  separate  views  pieced  together  by  the  edges,  the 
lighting  being  managed  in  each  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  falling  off  at 
the  place  of  jnnoturs.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Sooiety,  now  open,  there  is  one  view  of  this  description  which 
arrests  attention  owing  to  the  defect  to  which  we  have  alluded.  If  a 
camera  bo  carefully  levelled  upon  a  stand  on  which  it  can  rotate  it 
ia  evident  that  a  series  of  views  may  be  obtained,  by  rotating  the 
camera  a  few  degrees  between  each,  that  shall  piece  or  join  togeth« 
in  a  perfect  manner  so  far  as  the  mere  drawing  is  conoemed,  the 
"omega"  of  one  corresponding  precisely  to  tiie  "alpha"  of  that 
which  immadiately  follows. 

But  perfection  in  the  drawing  and  the  exactness  of  the  eoinoideoee 
of  parte  at  the  point  of  jnnotion  form  a  portion  only  of  whMi  is 
necessary  in  a  panoramic  picture  composed  of  several  porta.  An 
unbroken  uniformity  of  hghting  from  end  to  end  is  also  tequiradi 
and  so  ia  uniformity  in  the  perspective.  A  ptopef  pononunie  view 
being  token  in  what  is  known  as  "  panoramic  perspeolive"  cannot  be 
properly  imitated  by  joining  together  a  series  of  views  esch  of  which 
is  taken  in  plane  perspective.  Either  of  tliese  two  kinds  of  pro- 
jection may  be  allowed,  but  not  both.  However,  in  undulating 
scenery  this  ia  soaroely  uoticeahle. 

We  can  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  follow- 
ing method  of  taking  a  panoramic  view  of  such  dimenaions  as  may 
be  considered  at  least  reapeotable,  and  in  correct  panoramic  perspec- 
tive. It  ia  hosed  on  an  observation  we  once  mode  when  subjecting  o 
view  taken  by  a  pantasoopic  or  revolving  camera  to  a  high  degree  of 
magnifying  power.  Finding  that  it  bore  o  power  of  six  timaa  Unear 
without  showing  sigus  of  falling  oS  in  the  definition,  we  aoleoted  a 
small  portion  of  the  negative  and  produced  an  enlargement  from  it 
to  the  above  extent  of  ampUfication;   and  the  dafinition  in  the 
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eDlwgement  wm  still  exoallent.  Now,  u  a  pantaB«apfe-ouiiera  Tiew 
diffan  from  that  obtkined  in  tlie  oidinar;  ouaeta  as  respeols  tlie 
whole  picture  from  and  to  end  being  prodnoed  bj  the  axial  raje  of 
the  lenB,  no  obliqua  taya  bsiug  used  ezoept  for  the  akj  and  the  fore- 
ground, it  follows  that  there  is  quite  as  great  a  degree  of  sharpaeBS 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  negatlTO  as  then  is  at  the  centre :  henoe 
the  degradation  of  aharpness  apparent  towarde  the  sidai  of  pioturea 
taken  in  plane  perepectiTe  is  not  found  in  a  picture  of  this  descrip- 
tion. A  pantMOOpio  negative,  therefore,  of  6  X  5  inches  is  ospable, 
if  well  talien,  of  Tielding  an  enlarged  panoramio  view  foar  feet  in 
lenRtlk  bj  snob  an  amount  of  width,  or  height,  as  taste  maj  dictate, 
for  a  conaiderable  amount  of  the  picture  oan  be  out  away  bo  as  to 
radnee  the  foreground.  A  finished  piotnre,  for  framing,  of  four  feet 
by  ten  or  twelve  inohes  forms  an  agreeable  proportion  for  a  pano- 
ramic picture. 

To  produce  an  enlarged  negative  of  this  size  is  not  at  present  the 
difficult  matter  it  was  at  a  former  period.  From  a  transparency 
placed  in  the  oopjing  camera  an  image  is  projected  either  upon  a 
coUodionissd  glass  plate  or  upon  sensitive  negative  paper  as 
deeoribed  in  another  article.  We  ma;  here  say  that  the  mani- 
pulation of  a  negative  four  feet  by  one  foot  need  not  now  be 
attended  with  mach  difficult ;  for,  hj  making  oollodio-bromide 
according  to  the  direotions  given  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  in  a  former 
Dumber  of  tliia  Joncnal,  neither  silver  hath,  preservatives,  nor 
washing  traja  are  neoeesarily  required. 

Whan,  from  the  absence  of  a  pantascopio  camera,  the  method 
deaoribed  cannot  be  utilised,  and  the  panorama  must  be  taken 
b;  a  series  of  different  views  me  after  the  other,  the  wisest 
course  is  not  to  attempt  the  jnnction  of  the  pictures,  but  to  mount 
Chem  upon  iinen  or  other  flexible  material  a  little  distance  apart  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  series  being  folded  up.  Many 
photographic  publiahera  are  now  adopting  this  system  in  issuing  a 
aeries  of  views  of  particular  localities,  the  views  in  such  oases  not 
baving  a  panoranrie  relation  to  each  other ;  and  we  have  reviewed 
pictures  of  Scottish  scenery  in  these  psges  by  Wilson,  Valentine,  and 
others  bound  in  this  form.  In  this  way  a  merit  is  made  of  neees- 
aity :  the  photographer  gets  all  the  credit  of  having  produced  a 
panoramic  picture  without  jeopardising — nay  ruining — his  reputation, 
atnd  losing  his  time  in  joinbg  them  together  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  junction  will  esoape  ofaservatioB. 


EXHXBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
[Tnian  Notiot.] 
Ur.  F.  M.  Sdtcuffe  fulfils  the  expaotationa  we  formed  twelve 
months  ago,  and  sends  some  ehanning  piotorea.  An  Autumn  Sunttt 
(No.  IIT)  being  an  sxoellent  example.     Its  oompanion  {No.  US)  is 
ooaroely  inferior. 

Passing  several  fine  pietoras,  by  Messrs.  Akhnrat,  Dew,  S.  and  E. 
White,  we  oome  to  a  most  pretentious  Panoramic  VUw  of  Lion- 
dudno,  by  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith,  which  in  its  present  form  is,  we  think, 
a  mistake,  and  this  for  reasons  whioh  we  do  not  stop  here  to  give, 
having  dealt  with  them  in  txtmuo  in  a  separate  article  in  the  preaent 
number.  We  merely  add  that  the  six  pioturee  forming  the  panwama 
are  not  suffioiently  joined  to  prevent  the  line  of  jnnction  being 
noticed  from  a  distance,  by  which  the  effect  is  marred. 

Many  of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pendryl  Hall  are  very 
excellent.  This  artist  has  adopted  the  plan  of  intimating  upon  each 
piolure  the  oharaeter  of  lens  and  the  size  of  atop  by  which  it  was 
taken,  from  which  we  infer  that  he  wishes  them  to  be  apeoially 
examined  from  what  we  may  term  the  optical  point  of  view.  To 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  relative  foci  and  apertures  in 
the  stops  of  the  lenses  used  by  Mr.  Hsll  the  descriptions  given  still 
leave  room  for  more  information. 

Two  pictures  by  Mr.  Bruce— fiiftn;  Hit  Time  (No.  156)  and 
Thiakinii  of  Hom»  (No.  166)— are  boUi  well  conceived  and  well 
executed.  The  former  represents  an  ancient  dame,  the  latter  a 
sailor  writing  home.  Of  two  clever  pictures  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Cocking, 
one  of  a  fishwife,  entitled  B^^y  My  OalUr  ffurrin'  (1B4),  is  the 
most  attractive.    Six  interiors  and  views  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Diuuaore 


are  very  sucoessful.  One  of  the  interiors  is  a  diffionlt  subject  skil- 
fully managed. 

On  the  merits  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  pictures  there  are,  as  usual, 
conflicting  opinions;  but  no  one  will  deny  to  this  lady  her  claims 
to  originality  in  the  selection  of  (he  titles  bestowed  upon  her 
works. 

It  would  require  much  more  time  than  the  visitor  could  con- 
veniently bestow  to  study  in  detail  all  the  pictiirea  in  the  room. 
Those  who  can  afford  sufficient  time  will  fiod  among  tlie  continental 
views  much  to  interest  them,  and  especially  among  such  works  the 
series  of  twenty-four  views  in  the  Province  of  Asturias  (N.  Spaiu) 
by  Messrs.  M'Andrew  and  Stenning. 

Mr.  Werge  exhibita  a  considerable  oolleotion  of'children'a  por- 
traits, principally  nude,  which  have  been  enlarged  from  caru 
size.  Much  originality  and  variety  in  the  posing  have  b«en 
displayed. 

There  is  an  excellent  psendo-moonlight  picture  byMr.  A.  Johnston, 
entitled  Moonlight  at  Sea  (No.  210*),  and  an  interesting  and  varied 
collection  of  views  by  Messrs.  M.  Whiting,  W.  Q.  Hunter,  J.  A,  0. 
Branfili,  and  W.  Wainwright. 

Messrs.  Jabez  and  Alfred  Huglies  exhibit  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  photographs  of  yachts,  which  are  excellent  as  pictures 
and  must  prove  invaluable  as  studies.  The  taking  of  such  subjects 
with  all  the  requisite  ebarpness  neceaaitates  an  expoaure  quite 
aa  rapid  as  that  required  for  a  restless  baby  ot  fur  one  of  the 
denizens  of  the  Zoolt^oal  Gardens.  But  the  finest  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hughes  is,  with  one  exception,  a  transfer 
collodion  et^argement  of  Mother  and  Child  (No.  16T),  This  picture 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  aeeiog 
what  may  be  effected  in  the  way  of  tone  and  gradation  in  a  collo- 
dion enlargement!  The  "  exception"  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  an  enlargement  of  a  sisular  kind — a  lady,  fbrming  the  centre- 
piece  in  Messrs.  Hughes's  frame,  numbered  964,  in  the  small  room, 
and  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  .portrait  enlargements 
in  the  exhibition. 

Tliere  ia  a  charming  picture — a  portrait  of  a  boy  standing  on  a 
chair  (No.  62)— by  Hugo  Thaile,  of  Dresden,  which  the  visitor  muat 
on  no  account  fail  to  examine.  As  respects  delicacy  of  manipulation, 
complete  management  of  light  and  ebade,  and  perfection  of  tone, 
this  picture  is  certainly  in  no  respect  inferior  to  any  portrait  publicly 
exhibited  in  London — at  least  at  the  exhitntdons  ot  the  Fhotographio 
Society.  Why  was  this  gem  not  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous 
position  7 

We  shall  resume  our  notice  next  week. 


In  the  oourM  of  conversation  with  the  veteran  aitiBt,  Ur.  Henry 
OoUen,  in  the  antumn  of  1809,  he  described  to  ns  the  principles 
upon  whiob.  In  his  estimation,  photographs  could  he  prodnoed  in  lbs 
colours  of  nature.  The  dsscriptioo  appeared  to  ua  ao  valuable  that 
at  onr  request  hs  gave  it  to  our  readers  in  the  form  of  a  sliort 
article,  whioh  will  be  found  in  the  number  for  October  2Tth  in 
the  year  mentioned,  under  the  beading  of  Natural  Colour  in  Photo- 
graphy. It  is  interesting  to  examine  and  compere  the  method  of 
M.  Dncos  du  Hanron,  described  in  our  Foreign  Notts  and  Newi  in 
the  present  number,  with  the  principles  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Collen.  His  directions  were  to  obtain  three  negatives,  each  con- 
taining the  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  the  natural  object  to  be  repre- 
sented. From  these  n^atives  prints  were  to  be  obtained  upon 
coloured  materials,  the  yellow  negative  producing  the  print  on  the 
yellow  pigment,  the  blue  being  used  on  the  blue,  and  soforih.  And 
if,  said  Mr.  Collen,  these  three  positives  "  be  then  laid  the  one  on  the 
other  with  true  coincidence  as  to  the  form,  and  all  laid  upon  a  white 
surface,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  effect  wonld  be  not 
only  the  representation  of  the  form  of  the  olgeot,  but  that  of  its 
colour  also  in  all  its  compounds."  Mr.  Collen  significantly  adds 
that  although,  on  the  one  hand,  his  idea  may  be  worthless,  it  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  "  contain  a  germ  which  may  grow  and  bear  fruit 
in  dne  season."  The  method  carried  out  iu  practice  by  M.  Dncos 
dn  Hauron  is  strictly  based  on  these  principles. 
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ME.  E.  DUNMORE'S  ACID  DEVELOPEB. 
Ih  publisliiiii;  a  formals  for  wbieli  apatial  qnalitiM  ue  daimed, 
howBver  MtiBraotoi7  tbe  reaolts  maj  be  to  those  aocnatomed  to  its 
UBS,  the  details  of  a  few  oompamtiTe  esperimeDts  may  be  aooaptabla 
to  thoaa  to  nhom  the  combinatioD  U  a  novels  or  a  Tariatiou  on  the 
naaal  atjie  of  development 

On  refeniog  to  the  fomroU  appended  it  will  be  Hen  that  the 
Bobatanoes  nsed  are  famihu  to  all  photographsn,  and  nanally 
oontained  amonget  the  trorkieg  materi^  of  their  laboratoriee.  The 
noTel^  ooneiata  in  the  relative  proporliou  which  the  Logredientfi  nsed 
bear  to  eaoh  other ;  and  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  a  better 
qaalitf  of  negatiTe,  extra  atrength  and  adheaireueis  of  film,  nn  re- 
intenulying,  and  the  poeaibility  of  developing  apasMblenegalive  from 
a  plate  so  much  nndar-esposed  as  to  be  atterly  iiBeleae  if  developed 
b;  the  ordinary  kind  of  developer.  These  remarks  apply  specially 
to  portraitnTs.  In  cases  of  reproduction,  where  perfect  opacity  and 
clear  glass  are  required,  the  neual  methods  of  strengtheniDg  may  be 
resorted  to.  For  landscape  work  equal  parts  of  this  developer  and 
water  will  be  fonad  good  working  proportionB. 

The  firat  aeries  of  experiments  embraced  a  large  number  of  nega- 
tives taken  nnder  the  uaoal  varying  conditions  of  studio  work,  de- 
veloped with  the  ordinary  developer  (Edwards's  published  formula), 
and  compared  with  the  same  number  of  negatives  taken  under  similar 
varying  conditions  and  developed  with  the  acid  developer.  The 
comparison  resnlted  so  much  in  favour  of  the  acid  piui  that  the  old 
plan  was  relinquisbed  entirely  both  for  instantaneons  and  ordinary 

Special  experimenta  were  then  made  with  new  and  old  baths, 
good  and  bad  light,  and  long  and  short  exposures  upon  objects  with 
great  eontrasls  of  oolonr  and  objeota  with  Uttle  contrast. 

Seriei  iVo.  1.— Bath  used,  tliirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  the 
light  equal  and  good. — In  all  these  experiments  tbe  image  came  out 
rather  slower  with  the  acid  developer  than  with  the  ordinary  kind, 
required  no  iutenaifloation,  and  in  all  eaaes  the  nagaUvea  were  good. 
With  the  ordinary  developer  tbe  image  flashed  oat  at  once,  and  soon 
attained  ijrinting  deDsii;  without  re-lntensifyfne;  except  in  afew oases 
tbe  negatives,  although  good,  were  inferior  in  delieacy  to  those  which 
were  developed  witli  acid.  The  plates  experimented  with  were 
■ocatohed  with  a  diamond  previous  to  col lod ionising,  and  broken 
after  exposure,  eaoh  half  being  developed  with  a  different  developer. 
Tiie  collodion  (Uawaon'a)  was  poured  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  plato 
to  equalise  the  thickness  of  the  collodion  at  each  end. 

Strui  So,  2. — Bath  aa  before;  light  had;  exposnre  oonsidered 
correct — With  aoid  developer  the  half  negatives  were  all  good,  and 
reqoirad  no  intonsiFying.  Witli  the  ordinary  developer  all  required 
intonsifying;  then  printed  fairly  well. 

Smet  No.  9. — Old  bath,  sunned  onee,  and  strengthened  several 
times;  proper  estimated  exposure;  bad  light. — The  acid  developer 
gave  reanlts  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  experimenta 
No.  it.  With  tlie  ordinary  developer  the  results  were  slightly  inferior 
to  those  in  the  series  of  experiments  No.  9. 

Stria  No.  4.— Old  batli,  aa  in  No.  3 ;  expoanre  half  of  the  eati- 
mated  proper  time. — With  the  aoid  developer  the  image  waa  longer, 
in  coming  out,  the  resnlt  being  a  fairly  good  negative.  With  the 
ordinary  developer  the  light  parts  of  the  subject  flashed  out  tolerably 
quick,  bat  no  detail  omild  be  forced  out  in  the  deepest  shadows  with- 
out a  little  fog. 

Striei  No.  G. — Bath  as  in  No.  1,  and  the  exposure  about  a  fourth 
of  estimated  proper  time. — The  acid  developer  brought  out  an  image 
very  alowly,  with  little  or  no  printing  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows. 
This  was  a  scarcely  passable  negative.  With  the  ordinary  developer 
only  the  highest  lights  could  be  seen  by  transmitted  light,  the  nega- 
tive being  useless  for  printing  purposes,  and  by  reflected  light  like 
a  very  nnder- exposed  positive. 

In  using  this  developer  it  ia  necesaary  to  remove  aii-bnbblaa  (if 
tiiere  ba  any)  from  the  surface  before  pouring  on  tbe  plate,  they 
being  veij  persistent,  and  oauaing  marks  on  the  negative.  The 
developer  should  be  made  a  day  or  two  before  use  and  then  filtered. 
A  flooonlent  preoipitato  will  gradually  form  for  about  a  week,  after 
which  it  will  remsin  perfectly  clear  and  good  for  many  months. 
After  the  first  filtration  a  sUght  turbidity  is  of  no  oonsequenoe  what- 
ever. 

FoRMOLA. 

Lump  sugar 8  ounces.    . 

Double  sulphato'of  iron  and  ammonia 3       „ 

Hot  soft  water 2  pints. 

Dissolve  and  let  cool,  then  add — 

Beau Foy 'a  acetic  add 24  otmoes. 

Prepared  albumaD Si    „ 

Mix.  Edwibd  Dunmori. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  UOUHTAIM  AND  UASINE 
SGENEHY. 
I  tx  writing  these  lines  in  the  midst  of  some  of  tiie  grandest  Bomen 
in  Great  Britain,  and  of  that  class  which  suggests  naturally  enoi^h 
to  a  photographer  a  variety  of  queattons  relating  to  1^  taking  of 
landsoapea,  for  it  is  precisely  such  as  has  hitherto  defied  all  the 
reaonrcea  of  optics  and  chemistry  applied  to  the  invention  of  Baptuta 
Porta,  liie  pencil  of  a  Tamer  or  a  Cooke  might  reproduce  it  In 
perfection ;  but,  for  reasons  with  which  we  are  all  nnfortunately  but 
too  famiUar,  the  ordinary  appliances  and  processes  of  thephotognphio 
artist  are  scarcely  equal  to  the  task.  Photography  oan  deal  meat 
successfully  with  the  beautiful,  but  it  seems  to  break  down  when  the 
camera  is  pointed  to  the  sublime.  Mountains  are  dwarfed ;  akiea 
will  not  combine  with  the  rest  of  the  landscape ;  and  the  top^g 
ware  and  dancing  ripple  have  hitherto  been  but  imperfeoUy  rendered 
in  a  photograph. 

The  spot  from  which  I  am  dating  these  Unea  is  upon  the  beach  of 
Cardigan  Bay,  about  a  mile  westward  of  the  little  town  of  PwllhelL 
Before  me  lies  the  raging  ocean  lashed  into  fnry  by  a  howling 
tempest  firom  the  north-west  Tlie  cloud  scenery  is  scarcely  lets 
subhme  tbaa  that  of  the  waste  of  waters,  huge  dsrk  maaaea  of 
cumulus  chasing  each  other  awiftly  across  the  sky,  hnt  showing 
through  their  rifts  patahes  of  blue,  or  bright  spaces  through  whioh 
the  solar  rays  dart  obliquely  and  died  a  glow  upon  the  roaring  anrf. 
The  gale  is  a  little  oS  sliore,  and  rollers  breast  high  and  many 
hundred  yards  in  length  come  tumbling  iu  one  over  Uie  other,  and 
as  they  break  their  crests  are  driven  back  in  whisks  of  foam,  like  tbe 
manes  of  a  troop  of  white  chargers.  To  the  eastward  atretcbes  a 
fine  range  of  mountains,  including  Snowdon,  Cader-Idris,  and  I^- 
limmon,  of  most  varied  outline,  now  loomingthrongh  the  mist,  and 
now  lighted  up  clearly  by  a  passing  gleam.  The  weetern  aide  of  this 
fine  bay  ends  in  the  little  islanda  of  St.  Tudwall,  whilat  at  the  back 
may  be  seen  tiie  Rivals  (reminding  one  strongly  of  Teanrina)  sad 
other  mountains  bearing  nnfamiliar  Welsh  names,  with  which  I  will 
not  now  trouble  the  reader.  Here,  then,  ia  a  bay  poneatisg  in 
many  of  its  natural  featorea  some  similarity  to  the  hr>fiuned  bay  of 
NapleB,  and  fairly  to  be  compared  with  it  in  width  and  the  heigbt  of 
the  surronndisg  monntains,  all  of  which  are  about  the  same  in  both 
eases,  both  bays  being  about  thirty  miles  wide,  and  the  mountaia 
ranges  about  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  high. 

But  it  is  not  in  stormy  weather  only  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  what  is  probably  the  finest  bay  in  tbe  Brili^ 
islands.  I  have  spent  about  ten  days  here,  and  have  witnsased  its 
varied  charms  nnder  the  pleasing  aspecte  of  calm  and  aunehine,  by 
the  light  of  the  silver  moon,  and  also  at  sunrise  nearly  every  morn- 
ing. Such  scenes  must  of  necessity  be  suggestive  to  a  photographer, 
and  I  will  now  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  bert 
mode  of  turning  them  to  aoconnt  with  the  camera. 

The  main  difficulty  which  saema  to  he  in  our  wa^  in  photograpfaing 
scenery  of  this  kind  with  our  common  wet  collodion  process  ia  that 
,1   j,_.__. ._; tOTsther  wlia  the  breaking 


the  sky  and  diatant  mountain  rangea,  tcwether 
waves,  might  be  taken  inatanteneou^y  but  for  the 
required  for  dark  foreground  objects,  and  the  fact  of  our  ra]^d^«uaea 
with  large  aperture  only  covering  a  narrow  angle  of  view  wiUi  good 
definition.  The  former  part  of  this  difficulty  may  be  met,  to  soma 
extent,  by  double  printing  from  two  negatives — one  including  the  sky, 
Ac.,  taken  inaUntaneonaly,  tbe  other  including  the  dark  fore- 
ground objecte.  And  here  I  may  observe  that,  in  taking  a  pair  of 
negatives  of  this  sort  for  any  kind  of  natural  aoenery  including  a  sky 
and  diatance,  it  is  well  to  expose  one  of  them  wiUi  reference  to  the 
sky  and  distance  only,  leaving  the  foreground  to  take  ears  of  itself,  and 
to  expose  the  other  for  the  deep  foreground  shadows  mly,  leaving  the 
reat  to  chance ;  then,  in  the  double  printing,  to  let  the  middle 
distance  in  both  negatives  combine  the  best  we  oan,  and  not  block  it 
out  altogether  in  either  of  tbe  n^tatives.  In  this  way  hard  Uhm  will 
be  avoided,  and  the  deception  will  be  more  complete. 

With  respect  to  the  optical  diffionlty  of  indading  a  wide  aa^  ot 
yjew — aay  from  aixty  to  nine^  denees— instantaneottely,  this  migU 
be  met  by  working  upon  eylindiiciu  glassea,  with  a  portrait  lens  fixed 
in  s  revolving  tube,  something  like  that  employed  by  Mr.  Haitin  in 
(he  early  days  of  the  daguerreotype  ^rooess.  I  am  ooavinoed,  fitca 
hundreds  of  experimenta,  tliat  no  ablfnl  photographer  will  find  aay 
difficulty  in  working  npon  curved  glasses.  When  tbe  right  way« 
coating  and  developing  glasses  of  this  sort  has  bees  pointed  oat,  bs 
willfind  the  manipulation  of  themjustaaeaay  as  that  of  flat  platM.  I 
once  coUodionised  a  very  large  onrved  glass,  measuring  sbont  30  X  > 
indies,  quite  socaessfnlly  iu  the  presenoe  of  Cdond  Stuart  Wortiigj 
and  Mr.  B.  M.  Gordon,  and  both  gantiemen  were  convinoed  at  onot 
of  tfaa  practioability  of  this  mode  of  working.  The  difficnl^  doeantt 
lie  with  tiie  photographer,  hat  with  the  optioian,  who  may,  periuifa_ 
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be  pozzted  to  make  the  kind  of  apparataa  which  I  anggest  sufficiently 
accurate  foi  lenses  with  large  apeitute. 

A  view  indudiag  about  fort^-fiva  degrees  of  angle  might  be 
taken  iaataQlBneoDalT  upon  a  ourred  glaes  shaped  like  a  wntoh  glass, 
and  the  negatira  comd  then  be  oopisd  in  a  suitable  copying  camera. 
Watch -gloBS-Bkaped  negatives  will  offer  soma  oonTSDiences.  For 
ioAtauee,  they  may  be  laid  face  downwaids  upon  a  table  withont 
being  Boratohed;  iJiey  may  be  paoked  one  sgainBt  another  in  boiea 
witliout  grooves ;  they  will  hold  the  developer  without  running  off; 
and  they  may  be  easily  levelled  upon  the  top  of  a  tumbler,  wine 
^lass,  or  round  buin  during  the  development.  Dry  glasses  prepared 
in  this  way  might  be  left  tonaer  with  tlie  preservative  in  them  so  as 
to  saturate  the  film ;  and  niiilst  drying  they  might  be  placed  face 
downwards  so  as  not  readily  to  contract  dust.  In  short,  it  is  quite 
within  the  bonnds  of  possibility  that  enrved  glasses  may  be  fuand 
more  easy  to  manipulate,  on  Uie  whole,  than  flat  platea.  When  of 
tlia  oylindrical  form  tliey  can  be  printed  from  in  the  shade  qnile  as 
easily  as  flat  negatives :  and  when  of  the  watch-glass  form  they  posi- 
tively offer  an  advantage,  optically,  for  copying  in  the  camera,  because 
their  margins  will  approach  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  margins  of  a 
flat  plate,  and  will  therefore  give  a  flatter  field  and  better  marginal 
definition  in  the  print. 

The  kind  of  scenery  which  I  am  now  discussing  in  its  bearing 
upon  photography  will  involve  another  difficulty,  which,  however, 
can  be  easily  met  It  will  sometimes,  and  probably  often,  happen 
that  only  a  very  small  angle  of  view  will  be  included,  the  distant 
objects  being  magnified  so  as  to  £11  the  plate  by  means  of  a  lens  of 
'  very  lon^  focns.  I  have  already  seen  many  charmiug  "bits"  of 
distance  m  this  neighbourhood  which  may  be  taken  upon  plates  of 
the  cabinet  size  by  means  of  lenses  of  from  three  to  six  feat  foens; 
in  &ot,  with  telescopes  fitted  witli  a  dark  slide,  and  used  with  the 
object-glass  having  its  full  aperture  and  no  stop.  But  this  would 
involve  the  following  difficulty,  viz,,  that  when  the  camera  is  very 
long  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimensions  its  aides  reflect  internally 
BO  much  light  aa  seriously  to  fog  the  image.  Everyone  who  has 
directed  a  common  astronomioal  teleseopa  to  near  terrestrial  ol^eots — 
■aj  at  a  hundred  yards  distance — whicn  inclnde  a  little  dark  foliage 
vith  a  strip  of  sky,  must  have  observed  how  veiy  much  the  ehadows 
of  the  dark  foliage  are  dimmed  and  fogged  by  diffused  light;  that  is 
to  say,  by  light  reflected  from  the  inside  of  (he  tube  of  the  instmment, 
no  matter  how  it  may  have  been  blackened.  But  this  is  only  an 
exaggeration  of  what  happens  in  our  common  short  cameras,  where 
the  tens  or  window  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plate. 
The  remedy  for  this  evil  in  very  long  cameras,  where  the  lens  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  plate,  will  be  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  camera 
with  a  serieti  M  diaphragms  placed  at  regular  distances  and  gradually 
ineieasiDg  in  the  size  of  their  aperture  as  they  approach  Uie  plate. 
The  sides  of  the  camera  will  not  tlien  reflect  any  light  npon  the 
plate.  It  may  not  he  generally  known,  bnt  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
that  a  bellows  camera  will  give  brighter  n^^tivea  than  one  having 
flat  sides. 

Another  point  to  attend  to  in  these  long  eameraa  is  that  the  lens 
should  be  made  larger  than  is  opUoally  necessary,  and  its  edge 
should  be  screened  by  an  annulus  of  metal,  so  as  to  stop  all  reflected 
tight  from  the  interior  of  the  glaaa  at  the  circumference. 

TnotfAS  Sdttoh,  B.A. 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
PsocBBB  OF  M,  DocoB  sn  Haoboh. — Photoorapht  at  the 
FaEHOB  MiNisTBT  OF  Was. 
M.  Dooos  UD  Haobom  has  addressed  an  interesting  letter  respecting 
his  process  of  photopolyohromy  to  the  President  of  the  Fhotographie 
Society  of  France,  acoompauied  by  two  a^imens  which  are  spoken 
of  as  good  by  a  competent  jndge.    In  this  latter  the  author  gives  a 
description  of  hiB  process,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  snm  up. 

In  the  specimens  alluded  to  the  reault  is  produced  by  means  of 
three  oolonrs  only,  and  their  admixture  by  overlapping,  viz.,  red, 
blue,  and  yellow.  Thns,  the  camera  being  directed  to  a  coloured 
object,  a  negative  is  taken  with  a  green  glass  before  the  lent ;  then  a 
■eoond  negative  with  an  orange  glass ;  and,  lastly,  a  third  negative 
with  a  violet  glass  before  the  lens.  From  these  Uiree  negatives  three 
prints  are  printed  upon  glass  by  the  autotype  proeess— one  by  means 
of  a  pigmented  paper  of  the  colour  of  carmine ;  another  by  means 
of  a  pigmented  paper  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  cadmium  yellow 
and  Indian  yellow ;  and  a  third  with  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue 
sUghdy  tinted  with  carmine.  Having  thus  obtained  these  three 
coloured  prints  upon  three  separate  glasses  the  yellow  print  is  first 
transferred  from  the  glass  to  a  sheet  of  paper :  then  the  red  print  to 
the  eame  sheet  of  paper,  by  luperposition  npon  the  yellow  print. 


carefully  preserving  the  register ;  and,  lastly,  the  bine  print.  These 
three  coloured  prints,  time  combined,  produoe  the  iinal  print  in 
potyohrome,  which  exhibits,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  colours,  a 
variety  of  different  shades  and  tints. 

In  taking  the  three  negatives  the  common  wet  collodion  process 
wae  employed,  and  a  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  working 
with  an  orange- colonred  glass  before  the  lens,  owing  to  the  great 
length  of  exposure  required.  But  lliie  difficulty  was  met  in  a  very 
ingenious  way,  viz.,  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  much  weaker  nitrate 
bath  than  that  in  which  it  had  been  excited.  Althougli  this  at  first 
diminished  the  Bensitivenese  of  the  plate,  jet,  aa  the  trace  of  free 
nitrate  in  the  film  became  concentrated  by  drying,  the  Bensitiveness 
of  the  plate  increased  towards  the  end  of  the  expi»are,  wiLliout 
introducing  any  of  those  evils  attendant  on  the  rapid  formation  of 
iodo-uitrate  of  silver.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  collodion 
used  was  coloured  by  an  admixture  of  coralline. 

M.  Dacos  du  Hauron's  method  of  transferring  his  coloured 
prints  from  their  provisional  support  upon  glass  to  their  final 
support  upon  paper  seems  to  be  difficult  and  tedious  when  com- 
pared with  the  method  of  printing  by  double  transfers  which  ia 
employed   by   the   Autotype   Company,    and    is    as  foUowa:— The 

Srint  open  glass  is  first  coated  with  gelatine  and  allowed  to  get 
_  ry.  The  glass  plate  with  the  image  thus  gelatinised  is  then 
mimerBsd  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  soiution  of  gelatine  containing  seven 
or  eight  grammes  to  the  litre.  Tbia  solution  ia  too  weak  to  gelatinise 
on  ooohng.  A  sheet  of  gelatinised  paper — being  that  which  is  to 
serve  for  the  final  support  of  the  prints — is  then  immersed  in  tlie 
same  bath,  gelatine  side  downwards,  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Next, 
the  plate  with  the  print  upon  it  is  immersed  also — the  paper  and  the 
print  being  in  contact— and  the  two  are  withdrawn  from  the  bath 
together,  adhering  closely  without  the  aid  of  a  squeegee.  They  are 
then  left  to  drain  and  get  perfectly  dry,  when  tlie  adherence  between 
the  two  will  be  quite  complete;  after  which  the  glass  plate  is  put 
again  into  the  saAie  weak  bath  of  gelatine  and  left  for  about  an  hour. 
It  may  then  be  vrilhdrawo,  and  the  paper  removed  from  the  glass 
by  passing  a  penknife  round  the  edges,  when  the  image  will  be  per- 
fecUy  transferred  to  the  paper  and  the  glass  left  quite  clean.  Oat 
anthor  recommends  that  a  little  bichromate  of  potash  be  added  to  the 
gelatine  with  wbioh  the  print  upon  the  glass  is  first  coated,  and  that 
it  be  exposed  to  the  light  in  order  to  harden  it. 

On  the  Tth  instant  the  officer-pupils  of  the  "Eoole  d'Applioation 
d'Etat-Mi^or,"  conducted  by  their  professors,  visited  the  photographio 
alelier  at  the  Ministry  of  War.  During  the  visit,  whidi  lasted  four 
hours,  these  young  students  were  shown  how  the  lessons  which  they 
had  received  at  the  "  Ecole"  were  put  in  practice  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  various  processes  of  copying,  of  photolithogrtphj,  and  helio- 
^pby.  M.  Duras,  who  ia  at  the  head  of  tliis  establishment,  has 
just  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  "  ekef  d'etcadron,"  as  a  reward  for 
his  important  services, 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 
In  a  former  bateh  of  NoUt  I  described  a  veiy  convenient  form  of 
developing-stand  which  I  had  seen  while  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gartahore, 
of  Ravelsteo.  Messrs.  Kemp  and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  ever  alive  to 
anything  that  may  be  of  use  to  their  eUmttUt,  have  somewhat 
improved  upon  this  stand,  and  introduced  it  as  "  the  Qariihore  deve- 
loping-stand," The  annexed  wood'CUtwill,  without  any  explanation, 
show  the  natoie  of  this  very  hsudy  addition  to  our  stock  of  appa- 


Somebody,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  hai  reoomn>eDde& 
Bath  bii<^  as  an  excellent  material  for  rougheain|[  the  Ttmlah  of  « 
negative  previous  to  retouching;  and  a  capital  thing  it  is,  only  he 
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did  not  know  how  beat  to  applj  it,  u,  if  scraped  down  with  a  biife 
as  h«  adriMd,  it  is  Rltnost  eertjdn  to  be  ho  gTittjr  aa  to  Horatoh  the 
Tamieh.  Wbile  interviewing  iii.  3.  M.  Tumbnl],  who  is  always 
np  to  some  nseful  dodge,  and  who  deserves  maoh  aredit  for  doing 
really  exoetlent  work  in  the  very  wont  and  most  unanitable  studio  I 
have  ever  seen,  he  showed  me  his  method  of  emplnyiag  the  Bath  brick. 
It  oODBiHta  simply  in  Uf^tlj  drawing  the  middle  finger  across  the 
snrhce  of  the  brisk,  and  then  Tabbing  it  with  a  circolar  motion  on 
the  parte  intended  to  be  letonohed.  By  this  means  only  an  almost 
impalpable  powder  is  applied,  which,  while  it  cannot  do  any  injury 
to  the  vunish,  gives  it  a  surface  as  easily  marked  by  the  penoil  as 
ordinary  paper;  and,  what  is  of  nearly  as  mnah  importance,  if  the 
letoacher  shonid  be  dissatJa&ed  with  his  work,  a  very  slight'  rub  with 
the  finger,  drawn  across  the  brick  as  before,  will  remove  every  traoe 
of  pencil  marking,  and  leare  the  surface  ready  for  a  fresh  application. 

Mr.  Tnmball  also  showed  me  a  rapid  and  eScient  method  of 
sharpening  the  cutting  edge  of  the  handy  Amerisan  glsss-ontter. 
Ttiis  is  generally  done,  according  to  the  direotiona  of  the  maker,  by 
holding  the  instrnmeot  at  a  psrtionlar  angle  and  rolling  it  baekwarda 
and  forwards  on  a  hone — an  operation  both  somewhat  tedious  and 
nnsstia&ctory.  He  takes  a  strip  of  lead  or,  better  still,  •  pieae  of 
flattened  gas  pipe  about  three  inches  in  lengtii,  and  by  running  the 
outter  once  or  twice  along  it  makes  a  suitable  groove.  In  this 
grooTS  he  places  a  little  fine  emery  and  a  few  drops  of  water,  and 
then  mna  the  onttei  in  it  for  a  few  seconds,  which  givra  it  an  edge 
eqnal  to  that  which  it  possessed  when  it  left  the  maker's  hands. 

I  ttave  at  last  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  specimens 
of  M.  Leon  Vidal's  photopolyohromy,  and  think  that  both  M.  Laoan 
and  Mr.  Sutton  liave  much  to  answer  for  in  the  way  they  have 
spoken,  or  rather  written,  abont  it  In  common,  I  snppose,  with 
most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  I  have  passed  many  months  of 
expectant  anxiety  in  waiting  to  see  specimens  of  a  process  which 
was  described  by  one  or  other  of  these  olever  writers  as  "  charae- 
terised  by  all  the  beauty  of  a  clever  waler-ooioni  drawing,  «xecated 
by  the  lund  of  a  master ; "  and,  agun,  as  a  "  wonderful  result  of 
printing  in  pigments,  and  a  triumph  of  inDennity  and  [lerseverance." 
Futher :  it  is  described  as  "  a  really  marvelloiu  production  on  its  own 
abstract  merits.  It  is  as  beantifiilly  finished  in  eve^  respect  as  a 
cop;  in  colours  can  be,  and  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  Again :  M. 
Lacan  says  "  the  oolonrs  blend  and  harmonise  as  if  they  had  been 
spread  by  a  akiUhl  pencil.  The  specimen  leaves  tax  behind  it  all 
that  oonld  be  accomplished  by  ohromolithography."  Lastly :  Mr. 
Sutton  writes — "  After  yean  of  laboriooa  experimenting,  and  with 
diffleolties  to  be  snrmoonted  at  every  step,  he  [M.  Vidal]  has  gone 
on  pluckily  until  he  has  reached  the  goal  at  last."  After  snob 
Btatemenls  I  humbly  think  we  were  entitled  to  expect  something 
really  good ;  but  in  the  interests  of  truth  I  feel  iKmnd  to  say  that  I 
am  grievously  disappointed.  The  specimens  I  have  seen  are  poor- 
very  poor;  in  fact,  so  like  the  rude  and  generally  loud  examples  ' 
chromolithography  which  adorn  the  covers  of  a  child's  twopenny 
story-book  that  for  several  days  I  actually  mistook  them  for  such  as 
tliey  lay  amongst  a  number  of  papers  on  the  table  at  which  I  was 
writing.  I  certainly  admire  the  plucky  perseverance  of  M,  Vidal, 
and  hope  yet  to  see  his  undoubtedly  great  ability  turned  to  valuable 
account;  bat  I  cannot  help  saying  that  "the  years  of  laborious 
experimenting"  would  have  been  better  spent  in  a  different  direo- 

An  "  Old  Exhibitor,"  dating  from  Glasgow,  suggests  in  a  con- 
temporary that  the  pictures  forming  the  exhibition  at  present  open 
in  London  should  be  brought  bodily  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
stirring  the  Scottish  photoj^phio  mind,  and  gratifying  the  Scottish 
photograpliic  eye.  The  thing,  however,  will  not  do— first,  because,  if 
the  report  of  several  of  our  local  photc^^phers,  who  made  a  speoial 
pilgrimage  to  London  on  purpose,  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  not  worth 
tlie  trouble ;  and,  secondly,  the  Society  to  wliioh  au  "  Old  Exhibitor  " 
alludes  has  been  defunct  far  years,  and  the  "  considerable  sum  of 
money"  divided  amongst  the  surviving  members — an  act  which  I 
may  here  digress  to  characterise  as  a  piece  of  the  grossest  photo- 
graphic TandsJiBm  (wbatever  that  may  be)  recorded  in  the  history 
of  Uie  art.  The  money  was  subscribed  for  the  advancement  of 
photography,  and  to  that  purpose  only  should  it  have  been  applied. 
There  is  no  use,  however,  in  "crying  over  spilt  milk,"  and  tliere 
really  is  no  necessity.  The  Edinburgh  Photographio  Society, 
although  it  has  little  pecuniary  means,  has  that  which  is  much  better 
— zeal  and  abili^  to  go  in  for  anything  of  real  value  to  the  photo- 
graphers of  Scotland  as  a  body;  and  by  an  "Old  Exhibitor" 
communicating  with  tlie  Secretary  lie  will  learn  that  there  is  at 
present  nnder  discussion  a  proposal  by  which,  if  the  afbraaaid  photo- 
graphers generally  will  co-operate  with  the  Ccnncil,  an  exhibitian 
will  by-and-by  be  got  np  that  will  do  all  tliat  he  suggests,  and  mnoh 


more.  I  may,  however,  to  prevent  disappohitment,  say  at  onoe  Uiat 
oo-operation  means,  amongst  other  things,  a  small  subsoriptian  to  a 
guarantee  fund ;  because,  while  the  Society  may  be  both  able  and 
willing  to  take  upon  itself  all  or  most  of  the  labour  in  eounaetiiA 
with  such  an  exhibition,  it  is  not  in  ft  position  to  run  any  peonniary 

ace  writing  the  observations  made  at  the  beginning  of  thsM 
I  about  Mr.  Tnmbull'a  studio,  I  am  ^ad  to  say  that  the 
hurricane  of  Friday  last  has  blown  it  down.  It  does  seem  hard- 
hearted to  rejoice  over  the  misfortunes  of  a  friend;  but  as  he  really 
could  not,  in  rebuilding,  make  it  worse,  Ute  ohanoes  are  that  he  wifl 
make  it  better,  and  so  will  in  the  end  be  a  gainer  by  the  calami^. 

I  have  long  bad  a  considerable  admiration  for  the  genius  of  jour 
oooasional  oorrespondeut,  Mr.  D.  Wiuetanley,  but  I  would  t*ke  the 
hberty  oF  quietly  liintini^  that  if  every  phctoarapher  who,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  hit  on  some  Uttle  wriuKle  or  dodge  had  ran  off 
with  it  to  the  patent  office,  or  sent  it  out  in  sotted  packets,  like 
"Saunders's  face  powder"  or  "Ninion's  bloom  of  roses,"  at  two 
guineas  apiece,  neither  he  or  I  would  have  known  a  tithe  of  vrhat 
we  have  learned.  I  do  not,  of  oourse,  mean  to  say  that  I  object  very 
much  to  his  trying  to  sell  his  secret  process  if  he  oan,  but  I  do  olgect 
to  liis  puzzUng  simple  folks  with  his  anagrammatioa]  explanation,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  last  week,  and  think  that  if  he  had  mads 
a  clean  breaat  of  the  whole  afbir  at  onoe  it  wonid  have  bean  a  gain 
to  everybody,  and,  perhaps,  not  much  of  a  loss  to  himself.  As,  bow- 
ever,  he  has  set  the  example  let  me  for  onoe  follow  his  lead,  and  pnt 
in  the  anagrammatioal  form  my  opinion  of  the  transaotion: — A,  B|, 
C,,.  My  readers  can  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  and  supply 
any  small  figures  they  tike,  as  I  oan  easily  manipulate  it  into  tlie 
suitable  translation  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

And  now,  ss  the  daily  work  of  the  photographer  is,  in  spite  of  its 
variety,  somewhat  monotonous,  and  he  is  all  the  tietter  of  a  good 
story  now  and  then,  I  shall  conclude  my  present  batch  of  NoUt 
by  relating  an  incident  wliich  occurred  some  time  ago  in  Hr.  W. 
Neilson's  studio.  There  was  ushered  into  the  reception  room,  one 
fine  forenoon,  a  respectable-looking  but  rather  quaintly-drvaeed 
oountiwoman,  with  a  tolerably  large  basket  on  her  atm.  She 
seemea  a  litde  perturbed  as  she  looked  ronnd  at  the  rather  elagantiy- 
fumished  room ;  but  the  genial  manner  of  our  friend  soon  put  her  at 
her  eaae,  although  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  sit  down,  declaring 
"  sio  gmnd  chairs  were  not  made  for  the  like  o'  me."  AAsr  a  few 
preliminary  observationB  regarding  the  weather,  the  fallowing  oon- 
versatiou  occurred : — 

"  I  hear  yon're  a  braw  photographer  and  can  mak'  grand  pictures, 
an'  deed  if  ye  drew  a'  that's  on  the  wa'  I  am  thinkin'  ye'r  even  better 
than  I've  been  telt  Noo,  sir,  I'm  wantin'  ye  te  do  me  a  great  fkvonr, 
for  which  I'll  pay  ye  wed,  for  I'm  no  maybe  sae  puir  as  I  look.  Ye 
maun  ken  that  rve  a  son,  a  reel  bonny  lad,  an'  he's  just  the  pride  o' 
my  Ufe,  an'  I  want  ye  te  mak'  a  picture  o'  him  to  comfort  me  when 
he's  far  awa'.  He'e  ow'r  sax  feet  high,  wi'  fine  bine  een  and  brown 
curly  hair,  an'  cheeks  like  roses — in  fack,  just  the  liest-Iooking  lad  in 
a'  the  country  side.  If  ye'U  just  draw  his  piotur'  for  me  I'll  pay  ye 
whatever  ye  charge,  and  see  (opening  her  basket)  here's  three  doaen 
new-liud  eggs  an'  a  pair  o'  fine  fat  ohuckies  into  the  bargain ! " 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  get  a  good  likeness 
of  your  son,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  bringing  Uie  c^ga  and 
fowls.  Just  send  him  up  at  once,  and  you  may  take  home  the 
picture  with  you  to-night" 

"  Seud  liim  up ! ! !    £h !  dear  air,  he's  awa'  in  Attshralia !" 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 

MOULDS  FOR  RELIEF  PRINTING. 
The  end  I  have  in  view  is  one  of  which,  were  it  shown  to  be  sn 
accomplished  fact,  photogrephera  would  not  be  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves, viz.,  the  produotiou  of  earU-de-vitiU  prints  with  a  Woodbniy- 
type  press — an  instrument  so  comparatively  olieap  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  ia  also  a  subjeot  in  oonneetion  with  wliioh  I  an 
glad  to  find  others  show  an  interest,  and  when  the  advantages  tbt 
photo-relief  process  enjoys  are  fully  seen  there  will  be  no  scaraitr  of 
experimenlaUsts  in  this  direction.  It  is  said,  with  an  amount  of 
truth  not  generally  found  in  the  sayings  of  men,  that  in  experimental 
matters  nilare  is  often  as  valuable  aa  sucoeea;  and  I  aometimea 
think  that  were  photographic  experimentalists  to  record  their  failnret 
it  would  prove  of  great  value,  if  only  to  point  out  what  to  avoid. 

The  oxyehloride  of  zino  was  tried  for  the  purpose  of  making 
moulds,  and  so  ^  as  sharpness  was  concerned  Im  nothing*to  ha 
desired ;  in  ehort,  every  quality  was  easily  obtained,  with  one  exeap- 
tinn,  and  that  was  a  fatal  one,  namely,  the  oxyehloride  was  soft  It 
having  been  reported  to  yield  a  concrete  rivalliug  marble  led  me  la 
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inppom  it  waa  aoma  bnlt  in  ay  mtnipnlalioii ;  but,  on  maMng 
saveikl  trUla,  ba^nniDg  with  c|iiuitities  hftTJng  atomfe  weight*  of  the 
chloride  and  oxide,  and  varying  eoaeiderabl;  on  either  lida  of  the 
BBme,  I  was  led  to  the  eoudliuion  of  ita  inadmiuibilitf . 

While  drawing  attendou  to  sealing-wax  ud  other  bodies  of  a 
aimilar  nature  meutionsd  bj  Mr.  Woodbury  and  "  S.  W.  G.,"  I  may 
aay  I  hare  been  axperimenting  with  nich  materialii  without  being 
awara  of  its  having  been  done  before,  &nd  oan  add  my  teetimony  to 
the  valns  of  theta  enbstanoea.  However,  oare  maet  be  given 
to  u  adjoflt  the  ink  as  to  allow  of  ita  being  kept  below  the  tern- 
peratnre  which  wonld  eaasa  the  mouldB  to  soften.    In  the  csae  of 


Pmtinj  Moulds  by  Mr.  Woodbury  and  "  S.  W.  Q."  at  the 
time  adviaiDK  them  not  to  overlook  the  circumntance  meadoned  by 
Mr.  Woodbury,  to  wit,  that  they  are  inolndod  in  hli  patent  dated 
Hay  SO,  1S73.  Whether  they  are  the  snbjeat  of  patent  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  and  they  nho  feel  interested  oan  easily  obtain  a  speoi- 
fiestion  from  the  Patent  Office. 

The  method  of  obtAining  monlda  menliansd  by  "  X.  t.  Z."  [ante, 
page  466],  while  boing  ainular  in  its  uatare  to  that  of  Mr.  Woodbury, 
nu  some  points  of  differenoe  whieh  make  it  worthy  of  trial. 

Fosible  alloy  is  a  body  hftving  qnalitiea  of  great  value.  It  is 
easily  put  into  the  fuaad  ooadjtion,  and  when  oold  is  mooh  harder 
than  the  usual  metal  used  for  the  relief  process,  and  hence  would 
stand  more  wear  and  tear;  this,  however,  would  only  be  valuable 
when  lai^e  quantitias  are  required  from  one  plate,  which  seldom 
happens  ui  ordinary  practiae.  The  alloy  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner  to  sealing-wax ;  bat  its  price,  when  compared  with  the  latter, 
at  onoe  precludes  its  use  when  eqnal  resolts  oan  be  otherwise 
obtained,  In  &ot,  it  was  this,  along  with  its  deterioration  with  con- 
tinual heating,  that  led  me  to  seek  another  material,  which,  it 
amwn,  has  been  already  found. 

It  has  been  shown  that  moulds  omi  be  produced  wilhont  expensive 


will  not  ha  time  wasted  to  mn  over  the  qualities  rmuired  of  it  to 
prodnoa  monlda  giving  good  resnlts.  W.  E.  Bitho. 


IHPSOTED  HOLDERS  FOR  LANTERN  TRANS- 
PARENCIES. 
With  the  view  of  presenting  a  panoramic  view  by  mesni  of  a  magic 
lantern  Mr.  J.  T.  Hateh,  of  Haddersfield,  1ms  introduced  a  slide- 
hc^ar,  for  which  ceitain  advantages  are  claimed.  In  the  holders 
now  in  general  use  the  slides  are  pushed  in  or  through  by  means  of 
the  hand,  which,  in  the  case  of  panoramas,  the  inventor  considers 
detrimental  to  the  general  effect. 

In  this  slide  the  lower  part  on  which  the  piotore  rests  is  formed  of 
an  endlf-ea  band  paiwing  over  two  rollers,  which  are  rotated  by 
I  means  of  a  winch  handle,  as  shown  in  the 
I  annexed  diagram.     It  Is  obvious  that  in 
I  this  way  the  picture  will  be  carried  forward 
in  a  smooth,  oniform  manner. 
The  holder  has  been  provisionally  pro- 
I  tected  by  patent,  the  speoifiostian  being  as 
follows: — 

This  invention  telatet  to  improvements 
in  magic-lantern  slide-holdera,  whereby  the 
I  elides  are  caused  to  travel  in  a  continuous 
IB  slowly  in  Buccession  past  the  opening 
I  opposite  the  lamp  or  other  light  employed 
I  Tor  exhibitiug  the  object  or  image  depicted 
I  upon  the  slides,  thus  producing  panoramic 
I  sSbcIs. 

The  slide-holder  is  so  arranged  and  con- 
■  struolad  that  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of 
P  the  slides  an  retained  in  grooves  or  guides 
formed  upon  the  holder,  the  slides  resting  in  a  vertical  position 
upon,  and  being  carried  by,  an  endless  iMnd  mounted  on  rollers 
attached  to  the  slide-holder,  or  otherwise. 

The  slides  are  iotrodueed  between  the  guides  in  suooession,  so  as 
to  be  supported  vertically,  end  to  end,  upon  the  endless  band,  to 
which  motion  is  given  by  a  crank  handle  upon  ttie  axis  of  one  of  the 
rollers,  or  otherwise,  by  which  means  they  are  caused  to  travel 
aloirfy  whilst  the  image  or  otgect  thereon  is  exhibited  upon  a  soreen, 
in  Uka  manner  to  a  panorama,  as  is  well  understood ;  or  each 
snccesaive  slide  may  be  kept  stationary  for  a  time  at  the  will  of  the 
exhibitor. 


In  place  of  emplt^g  ui  endlaas  band  for  ranying  tlie  slidei  they 
may  be  supported  upon,  and  oarried  by,  other  forms  of  oarriers  in 
accordance  with  my  improvements— such  as  a  t^s  of  woven  fabric, 
leather,  or  other  material,  wound  to  and  fro  upon  rollers;  or  other 
slides  may  be  mounted  upon  carriers  aotoated  by  a  rack  and  pinion, 
or  otherwise. 

The  patentee  dtes  the  fi^owing  as  the  advantages  of  the  Improve 
slide-holder— 

1.  Panoramic  effects  are  produced,  eqnsl,  if  not  SDperior,  to  those 
obtained  by  the  coatly  and  balky  paintinge  on  oanvae  hitilerto 
employed. — 2.  Any  aabjsot  can  be  painted  to  order  in  a  fracticm  of  the 
time,  and  at  cDnaiderably  less  cost,  than  those  ptoditoed  mi  canvas  by  tiie 
ordinary  method. — 3,  As  one  lantern  only  ii  required  the  troable  and 
inconvenience  of  diaeolTing  ia  obviated,  and  one-half  of  the  eipenae 
saved.— 1  The  sereen  is  never  left  a  danling  blank.— 0.  Thewholecan 
beeasilvmaaagedbyoneperion.— 6.  When  one  view  ha*  been  properly 
focas*ed  and  oentered  no  Airther  adjustment  of  any  kind  i*  required.- 

7.  The  views  can  be  arranged  in  any  order  at  the  option  of  the  exhi- 
bitor, thereby  enabling  him  to  prodnoe  panorama*  of  any  description, — 

8.  The  effect  is  novel  and  pleasing. — 9.  The  otiinbersome  wooden  framei 
encloiiog  the  picturee  or  slidei  are  diepeneed  with,  thereby  aUowing'a 
large  nnmber  of  views  to  be  packed  m  the  imallBet  posnble  ipaoe.- 
10.  The  whole  ammgeinent  u  ao  simple  and  yet  eo  perfeot,  and  ao 
entirely  imder  the  control  of  the  operator,  that  the  failares  and 
diaapomtmenta  connected  with  dissolving-view  exhibitions  are  rsduoed 
to  a  minimnm,  and  Baccem  beoomaa  a  certainty. 

Forthur:  that  by  meana  of  a  second  carrier  or  endless  band  two 
distinct  and  separate  motion*  are  pioduced,  o^wble  of  beiog  varied 
aooording  to  the  will  of  the  operator,  thereby  enabling  the  ordinary 
' '  effects  '  to  be  introdnoed  into  sny  picture  in  a  moment,  with  a  d^ree 
of  esse  and  perfsctiMi  hitherto  nnattainable  even  by  means  of  the  well- 
known  costly  and  troableaome  mechanical  a  "  "  '  ' 
to  prodnoe  each  separate  "  effect" 


applia 


laoally  employed 


We  have  not  seen  any  of  these  holders,  but  there  is  no  donbt  that 
that  they  will  answer  the  intended  purpose  very  well. 


A  NEW  HELIOORAPHIC  PROCESS-"  AUBELDBUCK." 
AnEB  Dagnene's  initjatory  invention  the  improvements  on  it  came 
one  after  Uie  other  so  iodiseriminately  m  to  jostle  Inoonvenlently  and 
destroy  the  gradual  order  of  succession  usually  observed  in  the  per- 
feotion  of  a  new  process.  "  Ha  that  follows  another  aannot  pieeeda 
him  "  is  a  Qarman  prorerb  quoted  with  rafarenee  to  this  subject  by  a 
writer  in  the  Ptiotographiteh*  CorrsnondSM.  But  at  last  (ha  ja<f 
oeads  to  say)  out  of  the  effiirta  to  take  photographic  pictni^  npon 
sensitised  paper  the  question  arose  how  to  render  durabla  these 
evanesoent  children  of  light— in  other  words,  how  to  obtain  them 
by  actual  impression  and  in  permanent  materials.  In  spite  of  the 
general  activity  in  this  direction,  ths  various  means  employed  to 
attain  the  end  by  photo-dtemioal  prooenes,  and  the  extensive  expe- 
rience so  obtained,  the  energy  displayed  was  still  in  a  wrong 
direotion.  So  long  as  the  igmt  fatwu,  gelatine,  continued  to  be 
followed — so  long  as  that  treacherous  medium  remained  in  use  as  the 
basis  of  the  sensitive  film,  whether  upon  stone,  glass,  or  metal  plates — 
the  most  remarkable  resnlts  and  the  meat  pleasing  pictures  conld 
only  be  classed  as  aooidental  suocesaas,  to  be  rqoioed  over  in  a 
qualified  manner. 

Indeed,  in  heliography,  as  it  is  now  known  and  practised,  (lis 
resnlts  are  quite  inadeqnate  to  the  expense  and  tine  Mtailed  in  th^ 
production,  and  any  boiefit  derived  thaiefrom  nay  oooseqnently  ba 
placed  to  the  aooonnt  of  art  rather  than  industry.  Of  the  nsDsl 
processes  so  much  only  is  known  aa  tbst  stone,  metal,  glass,  or  other 
plates  are  coated  with  gelatine,  glue,  or  gum  mixed  in  certain 
proportions  witli  biohromate  of  potaish,  or  wiUi  bitumen  dissolved  in 
oil  of  lavender,  etlier.  &c.  By  tlieee  means,  after  removing  the  parts 
of  the  film  unaffected  by  light,  and,  therefore,  soluble,  plates  oan 
bs  obtained  by  treatment  with  acid,  or,  by  the  bel^  of  galvanic 
action,  impresaionB  may  be  etched  in,  or  raised  in  relief,  ready  for 
lichtdruck.  Another  process  renders  it  possible,  by  the  application 
of  printers'  ink,  to  obtain  a  direct  impression.  Of  these  methods 
only  four  appear  to  have  attained  any  practical  importance. 

After  expuaining  these,  and  alluding  to  others  not  materially 
difierent.  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Aubcl  method  is  essen- 
tially unlike  them  all,  requiring  neither  the  complicated,  costly,  and 
lengthy  galvanic  proeos*.  nor  tlie  employmMit  of  su^  uncertain 
substancea  as  gelatine,  gum,  or  asphallum,  and.  furthermiwe,  that  it 
does  away  with  the  neaaasity  of  transferring.  Tlie  image  ia  obtained 
by  the  action  of  light,  directly,  upon  a  hard  but  imprasaionabla 
surface,  from  which,  of  coons,  it  may  be  transferred  to  stone,  wood, 
zinc,  or  other  suitable  support. 
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The  preoiaioa  witit  trhiah  this  ptooesa  lepiodnceB  ererf  lia«  of  the 
original  m».j  be  jadg«d  at  by  seTerei  inatAneea  quoted.  It  aeema 
that  ft  Fciuaitti  milituy  nutp  had  bMa  nduoed  to  a  size  only  i*!  of 
the  origiDftl  without  ths  sUf^htaat  bliu,  but  with  snoh  good  dsfini- 
tion  that  the  saMlleat  writing  oa  it  could  be  distinotljr  read  if  mode- 
rately magnified,  although  ao  miunte  aa  to  be  bidden  by  a  liair. 
A  print  from  a  negative  obtained  by  the  ordinary  photographio 
procwa  woald  not  possasH  any  each  diatinetDesa,  the  vagae  sliading 
of  the  silver  print  and  the  misty  brightneM  of  the  albumeuiaed  paper 
oontiibntiDg  to  rob  Uie  latter  proof  of  that  oleamesa  whieh  forma 
BO  marked  a  feature  in  the  new  prooeaa. 

That  the  Aubel  prooesa  ia  eHpeeially  suited  for  the  produe^on  of 
atomps  and,  indeed,  Iwnk-Dotea  whioh  will  defy  imitation  may  be 
imsffined  from  the  &et  that  a  huDdred-ronble  note,  reduced  to  one- 
twelfth  the  aiza  al  the  original  (whioh  ia  a  apaoimen  of  the  finest  ateel 
engramg),  reproduoaa  to  perfecdon  the  imperial  likenesa  with  the 
moat  delicate  oross-batohing,  and  shows  every  detail  in  the  wavy 
watermarka  of  the  paper. 

If  aneh  a  stamp  or  note  be  required,  it  ia  umply  neoessaiy  to  give 
U  a  copy  a  sketch  in  Indian  ink,  common  ink,  or  lead  pencil— say 
to  the  size  of  twenty  inches  aqoare — end  reduce  it  by  this  process  to 
one  or  tnro  inches  square.  Un  its  transfar  to  an  engraved  block, 
the  original  being  destroyed,  the  object  can  be  completely  attained, 
since  to  copy  the  stamp  a  diffi,onlt  enlargement  would  have  to  be 
made,  and  retouching  rendered  necessary.  Even  tlien  a  proper 
optieal  instmment  would  at  once  detect  tlie  flawa  unavoidable  in 
aaoh  an  operation.  In  fine,  what  principally  distinguishes  the  Aubel 
process  it  that  it  not  only  reproduces  the  finest  linear  drawings — 
be  they  in  chalk,  lead  pencil,  Indian  or  other  inks,  as  well  as  htho- 
grapha,  copper  engravings,  xylographs,  Ac. — but  even  steel  engrav- 
ings possessing  the  moat  minutest  detail,  aa,  for  instance,  Kanlbach'a 
Reynard  the  Fox.  eoKraved  by  SchlBiofa,  which  forma  a  fine  apecimen 
of  the  oapdnlitiea  of  the  process. 

The  writer  oonclodea  with  a  panegyric  on  the  perfection  to  whioh 
the  heliographio  art  has  thus  beeik  raised,  which  it  ia  scarcely 
neoeaaary  to  translate  after  the  more  practical  evidence  aa  to  ita 
merit  we  have  already  given. 


ON  SHORTENINa  EXPOSURES. 
I  Av  glad  to  tee  by  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  that  ezperimtti- 
tatiat*  SIS  now  aolaT«ly  taking  np  the  sabjeat  of  supplementary 
ezposursa,  at  it  ia  only  by  praotioal  inveatigatiDnB  that  we  are  likely  to 
arrive  at  a  sdntion  of  the  problem  as  to  what  is  the  action  which  takes 
place  in  virtne  of  whioh  a  supplementary  or  pre-exposnre  to  dif^itod 
light  reduoet  the  camera  eipoiuni  by  about  one-half. 

The  rvsolt  of  Dr.  Nicol's  first  series  of  eiperimentt.  reoorded  last 
week,  seemt  to  tbow  him  that,  as  far  as  the  scceleration  or  production 
of  detail  is  oonoemed,  the  result  is  tul,  as  he  sajs  that  the  exposure  of 
the  plate  through  pale  green  glass  may  be  of  advantage  in  the  case  of 
an  nnder-eiposed  negative  by  causing  a  slight  veiling  of  the  ihadowt, 
that  preveuting  the  negative  printing  too  black  Mid  white,  and  that 
thit  it  jutt  what  the  tupplementary  exposure  will  do.  Aianming  this 
to  be  the  true  state  of  matters,  he  oondudes  that  it  will  be  evident  that 
a  very  brief  "expoanre  to  weak  daylight  will  aooomplish  all  that  ia 
required. 

Now,  np  to  abont  two  yeais  ago,  and  notwithatanding  all  thst  had 
been  written  on  the  sabjeot,  even  from  the  days  of  the  daguerreotype, 
I  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Niool,  viz.,  that  the  effect  of  the 
SBOondary  expoanre  was  to  prodnoe  fogging  of  the  shadowa,  I  pooh- 
poohed  any  attempt  at  sr^umsnt  to  the  ooatrary,  until  one  day  a  friend, 
in  conTtusation,  informed  me  that  he  had  regularly  in  his  daily  practice, 
for  a  year  or  two  previonsly,  reduced  his  exposure  in  the  camera  by  one- 
half  by  simply  exposing  the  plate  either  before  or  after  exposure  in  the 
camera  (for  it  mattered  not  which}  to  the  light  of  a  gas  flame  he  kept 
for  the  purpose  in  his  dark  room.  I  at  once  eaid  that  the  effsot  most  be 
due  to  fogging  of  the  shadows.  This  my  friend  denied;  and,  knowing 
that  he  was  aa  shrewd  sn  observer  st  he  was  a  skilful  photographer,  I  did 
not  pnrans  the  argnmsnt  forthar  then,  bat  determined  to  decide  the 
matter,  at  least  to  my  own  sstisfaction,  by  experiment. 

The  following  day  I  oommenoed  a  series  of  experiments,  which  soon 
eanvinoed  me  that  something  more  than  mere  fogging  was  prodnoed  by 
the  teeondaiy  expcaura  Etoveral  of  theae  experiments  were  made  in 
oonjonotion  with  Mr.  J.  T,  Taylor,  of  Tna  Bmrisa  Journai.  or 
PBorooRaFHY,  and  were  described  t^  him  in  a  leading  artiole  in  the 
number  for  November  1st,  1872,  followed  by. a  second  artiole  tbe  week 
alter.     These  experiments  proved  that  the  effect  wai  an  accelera* 


tion  or  production  of  detail,  and  not  tog;  that  the  effect  waa  caused  by 
light  alone,  and  not  by  any  particular  eolournj  light ;  and  that  it  was 
immaterial  whether  tbe  anxiliaiy  expcaure  was  made  prior  to  or  after 
the  primary  expoanre  in  the  camera. 

As  Dr.  Nicol  promiset  thorny  to  retnm  to  the  anhjeot  and  pnUiah 
the  results  of  further  invettigatious,  I  strongly  reoommend  him  and  all 
photogr^hars  who  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  anxiliary 
exposures  to  make  the  following  simple  experiment,  which,  I  think, 
will  prove  that  tcmtething  more  than  mere  veiling  of  the  shadows  it 
produced : — 

At  one  end  of  the  studio  arrange  a  group  of  dark  objecta  (the  ordinary 
furniture  in  nae  in  the  ttudio  will  answer  the  purpose],  sod  in  a  oon- 
tpicuous  part  of  this  group  place  a  light  object— an  open  book  will  be 
very  suitable.  Now  take  a  bi-lens  csmera,  and  after  focnasing  the 
group  stop  down  the  lenses,  using  the  tmaUat  stop  for  the  porpoae. 
Tlie  object  of  using  a  very  small  aperture  for  the  lens  is  that  the  ezpoaure 
is  more  under  control  and  the  effsot  more  easily  seen.  Now  expose  a 
plate  in  the  camera,  toas  to  determine  the  exposure  necessary  to  prodnoe 
a  well-defined  image  of  tbe  open  hoohotdy,  and  not  the  funiitnre,  leaving 
all  the  other  part  of  the  plate  not  ooonpied  by  the  book  bare  glass.  Then 
place  another  plate  in  the  camera,  and  this  time  expose  it  to  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  or  cardboard  placed  at  a  given  distance — say  two  feet  in 
front  of  the  lenses — to  find  the  time  reqnired  to  prodnoe  a  decided  bnt 
not  dente  fog  when  the  developer  ia  apphed  to  the  plate  for  the  time 
requisite  to  prodace  a  negative  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  this  is 
determined  prepare  a  third  plate  and  expose  it  to  the  group  of  sccessories 
inffioiently  long  to  impress  it  merely  with  the  image  of  the  book,  and 
then  expose  only  one-half  of  the  already-exposed  plate  to  the  white 
cardboard  for  the  time  that  was  found  neoessary  to  produce  tbe  fog. 
Next  proceed  to  develope  it,  when  on  one  half  will  he  found  the  image 
of  the  book  only,  lummnded  by  dear  glass,  and  on  the  other  the  fog  ; 
but  in  this  f<^  will  not  only  be  found  the  image  of  the  book,  h*t  q/'  aU 
Ihefvnutvre,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  secondary  expcaure  produced 
the  fog ;  but  what  causes  the  image  of  the  furniture  to  appear  whilst 
tbe] other  half  of  the  plate  shows  no  traoe  of  iti  A  solntioa  of  thit 
problem  will,  I  think,  help  to  ssttla  the  vexed  questimi  as  to  tbe 
formation  of  the  latent  image. 

A  simple  experiment  such  ss  I  have  just  suggested  is  wioih  any 
amount  of  argument,  pro  and  cos,  at  to  whether  a  supplementary  or  a 
pre-expcaure  hsi  any  effsot  in  adding  to  the  detail  in  the  negative^ 

E.  W.  FOZLCK 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ADVENTURES  IN  COLORADO.* 
Wi  stsrted,  after  three  days  in  Bste's  Park,  still  adhering  to  ov 
original  plan  of  travelling  north,  although  everyone  said  we  could  not 
possibly  do  it.  The  rainy  season  at  this  time  commenced,  and  as  usual 
was  accompanied  with  thunder  of  the  grandeet  kind.  After  nurohing 
for  a  day  over  some  very  rough  ground  (for  all  tbe  nvinee  run  east, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  cross  them)  we  camped  on  a  "fork"  of  ths 
Big  Thomson.  As  it  was  a  wet  Saturday  night,  and  there  heioA  no 
views  adjacent  worth  anything,  we  decided  to  remvn  over  the  next  day. 
My  companion  and  I  were  somewhat  pnxzled  how  we  would  spend 
Sunday,  now  that  we  had  a  reverend  gentlemen  in  camp.  We  could 
not  nuke  our  clerical  friend  preach;  for,  although  he  had  a  ^orions 
cathedral,  he  would  have  had  but  a  j^oor  audience,  even  countmg  ths 
donkeys.  We  finally  made  up  our  minds  to  let  things  right  thautuvta, 
and  were  soon  enjoying  refreshing  sleep.  Well,  when  I  awoke  next 
moniing  my  companion  was  gone.  On  looking  round  I  noticed  thst  s 
fiahing-rod  wsa  slso  misting,  and  gueesed  the  rest.  Withont  diatnrbiiw 
Savage  I  got  my  fishing  apparatus  ready  and  went  too.  After  an  boars 
fishing  I  had  enon^  trout  for  oae  day,  so  retiu-ned  to  bre^iitt. 
Fancy  my  BStoniabnient  when  I  found  no  Savage ;  his  fiahing-rod, 
revolver,  rifie,  and  all  were  gone.  Having  got  breakfast,  I  dresaed 
myself,  doing  washing,  ka.,  to  keep  things  square.  About  mid-day  my 
companion  tnrited  np  with  a  good  baaket  of  trout ;  hut  still  no  Savage. 
Sunset  waa  nearing  and  still  no  signa  of  him,  to  I  thcu^t  I  would  gs 
and  look  for  him.  After  walking  up  tbe  rivsa  for  a  bit  I  was  startled 
by  a  tremendons  crash  of  somethma;  falling  from  the  cliff,  and,  Idcdbsg 
up,  I  SAW  my  friend  *Tniurinfr  hiiw*»Tf  by  tumbling  rocks  uid  dead  bees 
from  an  elevation  of  600  or  800  feet.  After  that  we  understood  sd« 
another  on  the  Snnday  question.  I  was  afraid  he  had  fallen  into  tbe 
dutches  of  a  bear,  for  we  bad  heard  some  growling  near  oar  camp. 

Our  next  day's  inarch  was  a  very  hard  one ;  for,  after  marehing  abont 
ten  miles,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  caAon  of  the  Big  Thomson,  thas 
being  no  way  to  get  out  but  tbe  way  we  came  in.  After  looking  naoi 
we  thought  there  was  no  way  but  to  follow  it  down  and  see  if  somepp 
would  occur.  My  companion  was  particularly  obstinate  abont  (omg 
1    He  was  sure  he  could  make  it,  of  course,  r  ' ■"  "- 
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THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOaRAPHT. 


the  male  puttCDlwlj'  taking  a  pleasure  in  just  lying  in  it  bo  aa  to  i 
our  bkuketa  ^nnghlj.  After  Bcrambling  oat,  of  oonne  then 
aothiug  for  it  bat  retreat  ap  thd  c&don  through  terrible  jnnglea,   often 


loaing  our  donkeya.  Here  our  bones  showed  their  good  pointa;  they 
woald  go  through  ft  (olid  wall  of  brush,  and  all  we  had  to  do  waa  to  get 
onr  heada  down  on  the  mane,  ibnt  our  eyea,  and  bang  on.  Here  a 
tremendooa  thunder  ihower  overtook  as,  wetting  ni  all  to  the  akin 


LT  donksya,  while  climbing  up  a  ateep  place,  atruck 

k  and  went  clean  oveir  Uie  rooks.     Fortunately  they  were 

not  Tery  high — in  faot,  a  tort  of  sharp  elope.     Yon  will  think  he  waa 


iwetty  well  packed  when,  after  revolving  o 

rose  and  walked  along  as  if  nothing  had  happened.     Ji'ortunately  b. 

lo«d  waa  proviaions,  to  they  took  no  harm.     At  the  beginning  ai  on 


two  trees,  and  if  too  close  would  try  the  next  opening,  and  to  on. 

It  waa  now  time  to  oamp,  and  wiUi  wet  dotbea  and  wet  blaaketa — in 
fact,  everjithing  wet — we  were  in  a  aad  "  drooket"  mean.  Piling  a 
few  loads  of  dead  timber  together  and  setting  them  on  fire,  by  care  we 
•oen  had  a  fire  which  Ught^  up  the  old  craiga  until  they  lowered  red 
and  yellow  again,  and,  mixing  a  little  alcohol  with  hot  water  and  sugar, 
we  were  all  right,  partially ^ied  oar  blankets,  and  went  to  sleep,  and 
slept  soundlv  too,  althoash  our  blanketa  next  morning  were  stLa  with 
_  fioet.  We  aiwaya  got  up  pefore  sunrise,  and  had  all  our  animals  packed 
by  MTOi  o'clock,  bi«ikknat  and  everything  past,  usually  taking  a  bit  of 
dried  beef  or  ham,  both  of  whidi  we  ate  raw,  by  way  of  Innob.  I 
can  eat  almost  everything  raw  now,  and  aertainly  prder  the  above- 
mentioaed  raw  to  being  cooked. 

In  the  morning  we  foond  a  oroeting,  but  a  terrible  hill  of  at  leatt 
S,000  feet,  and  hardly  any  hope  of  doing  it;  bat  by  doubling  hither  and 
thither  we  made  the  top.  1*110  donkeys  are  perfection  at  this  sort  of 
work ;  they  never  try  to  go  stnught  np. 

I  must  hnrry  my  narrative,  or  I  shall  dirty  all  the  paper  in  the  boose ; 
BO  I  will  pass  over  a  week  of  tbia  sort  of  thing,  wandering  over  dr^, 
•terile  monntaina — eometiinei  half-a-day  without  water,  aoinetimee  in 
places  of  great  beauty.  Many  of  &ie  dowers  are  cultivated  at  home — 
geianiunu,  calceolaria,  tiger  lilies,  many  species  of  the  cactus  (awkward 
tlungs  to  camp  near),  wild  gooeebeny,  blat^  oomnt,  atrawberries 
vithout  limit,  wild  oberry,  and  many  pWits  I  do  not  know  tbe  name  of. 
All  the  mountains  are  wooded  on  the  nortii  face,  tbe  aonth  face  being 
naually  barren  and  Bteril&  Atl«JrtwereachedtheCaclieal»Poudre,and 
crossing  easily— though  broad  not  very  deep — we  camped.  Savage 
i¥i»lrii.g  good  company,  plnoking  all  the  grouse,  oleaning  all  the  fish, 
and  gettmg  immense  heaps  of  firewood  fuS  of  pitcL  He  made  a  shot 
that  day  which  I  onght  to  mention.  He  was  nding  ahead  a  Uttle  when 
he  saw  an  immense  rattlesnake  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  so  he  whipped 
onthia  revolver,  jumped  oS  his  bone,  and  at  abont  twenty  feet  distance 
shot  the  snake  thronghthebe*daaitwaSBhakittgita  rattles.  We  killed 
agoodmanv  lattleniakes  on  onr  journey.  IgaUDpedoverthemseveral 
times,  and  Defore  I  could  get  off  to  sbdot  them  they  often  got  in  their 
boles.  I  will  encloae  some  rattles  if  I  can  find  any  among  my  things. 
Well,  before  we  got  out  cf  onr  camp  next  morning  we  oroased  the 
river  five  timet.  At  last  we  found  an  outlet  by  hard  climbing,  and, 
leaving  the  river  behind  us,  for  we  oonld  not  foliow  it,  we  stmok  still 
north.  We  were  now  on  tbe  borders  of  Colorado,  and  a  few  miles 
would  bring  nt  to  Wyomiog.  Towards  ni(^t  we  foond  a  stock  "ranch" — 
tbat  is,  a  farm— and  camped  bsdde  it,  and  called  on  the  owner  for  milk. 
He  was  glad  to  see  as,  and,  contrary  to  the  nsnal  habit,  was  veiv  hos- 
pitable, making  na  come  into  the  cabin,  and  oooking  a  few  splendid 
meal*.  All  tbe  ranchmen  can  oook  wdb  Hera  we  atopped  a  day, 
living  at  "  hake  and  manger,"  and  hearing  abont  the  direction  wa  were 
to  take,  for  onr  ambition  was  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  river. 

This  ranob  was  a  fine  spaoimen  of  the  home  in  the  backwoods. 
Along  the  rafters — it  was  all  bnilt  of  logs,  and  the  chinks  served  the 
plaoe  of  windows — hung  rifles :  I  oonuted  eight,  all  loaded  and  ready  for 
action.  In  one  oomer  was  a  bed,  in  another  a  store,  milk  and  bnttw 
machinery,  bat  all  dean  and  well  kept.  Here  we  lightened  oonelvM 
as  much  as  possiblo  of  extra  provisions,  fto.,  (or  there  is  no  way  back 
bot  thia,  and  we  had  a  hundred  miles  west  to  go.  A  few  miles  above 
that  plaoe  we  smin  stmok  the  river,  and  followed  it,  with  a  few  exer- 
tions, to  its  bead.     We  bad  some  fitting — at  least  all  we  wanted  on  1 

river.  Near  its  head,  after  oamping  in,  my  oompanion  and  I  went  flsh- 
ing,  and  oanght  in  an  bonr  and  a-h«lf  250  tront  all  average  sites,  aad 
alToat  of  one  hole— with  the  rod  and  fly.  Savage  taking  them  off  the 
hook  for  us.  I  WAS  sorry  we  could  not  consume  them  sll ;  but  aa  we 
were  leaving  tbe  river  we  salted  tbem  and  took  them  with  na,  although 
after  afswaays  they  got  bad,  and  we  had  to  throw  tbem  sway.  After 
a  week's  travil  from  ^e  ranch  we  reached  tbe  bead  of  tbe  river,  getting 
a  few  nentivea  now  and  then ;  but  I  often  passed  soenes  I  would  have 
liked,  "rhe  weather  was  not  always  good,  often  windy,  and  we  could 
not  afford  to  wait.  The  lake  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  9,000  feet,  and 
Is  a  mile  and  a-half  wide,  by  two  miles  long.  There  is  nothing  very 
lemarki^le  abont  it ;  I  got  some  pictnres,  however. 


While  oraasins  a  high  mountain  a  little  farther  back  we  saw  tbe  pe«k 
E  a  very  ragged  mountain  away  down  south,  and  we  thon^t  that  by 
going  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  tiiat  direction  we  might  see  something 
grand;  and,  ss  this  coontry  is  very  little  known,  we  were  anxious  to 
see  all  we  could.  Our  provisions  were  about  done.  We  had  some  flour, 
a  small  bit  of  ham,  no  coffee  aor  tea ;  but,  tnuting  to  that  fiehing  pond 
on  onr  road  home,  we  thought  we  would  risk  it.  Oar  course  lay 
through  a  country  heavily  wooded,  with  a  not  very  steep  ascent,  but 
verfmarshv.  About eveningwereacbedTimbertown, aboutlO,OOOfeet, 
and  in  tbe  fag  end  of  a  tbundenrtorm  camped  above  the  snow,  using  the 
snow  for  our  cooking.  To  the  sonth  of  os  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent  views  I  have  seen.  The  moontain  we  had  aeen  was  the 
remains  of  an  old  volcano— at  least,  judgina  from  Timbertown,  14,000 
feet — and  lava  everywhere.  We  had  travelled  over  it  for  four  or  five 
miles,  now  we  were  camped  on  it,  and  crags  of  it  rising  everywhere. 
After  great  difficulty  we  lighted  a  fire.  We  were  camped  on  a  narrow 
ridge  not  200  yards  from  cliff  to  cliff.  Tracks  of  the  elk,  bnr,  ibex,  deer, 
&c.,  were  everywhere.  I  thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  sanctnary  at 
last.  Tbe  sun  was  setting,  and  the  thunder  now  vsuishing  in  tbe  dis- 
tance, muttering  and  crashing  from  peak  to  peak. 

We  ware  now  on  the  hesd  waters  of  the  Aorth  Plate,  and  looking 
into  the  aonth  end  of  the  Nortii  Park — a  country  not  known  to  the 
United  States  Survey  Office,  oonsequently  never  mapped  with  aaytbing 
like  oorreotness.  WeU,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  took  my  rifle  in  my 
band  and  went  to  look  for  a  foregrouud.  Here  we  have  to  look  out,  for 
thia  is  the  battle-gronnd  of  two  or  three  tribes  of  Indians,  and  some- 
times a  third  party,  unless  well  armed,  fares  badly  at  their  bands ;  bat 
firearms  and  plnck  command  even  tiieir  respect.  While  wandering 
abont  I  saw,  abont  •  mile  away,  in  a  ffrean  glade,  three  animals  feeding 
which  apprared  to  be  stray  boraesj  bnt,  cm  thinking  again  tbat  they 
appearea  to  be  sll  one  oolonr,  I  was  snre  the;  most  be  game,  so  tlio 
wind  being  ri^t  I  went  after  tbem,  and  there  waa  no  time  to  loae,  for 
darkneos  sets  in  quiokl;^  here.  We  have  no  gloaming—"  at  one  stride 
oomes  the  dark."  Taking  off  my  boots,  for  I  nad  made  np  my  mind  to 
have  food,  I  crept  up  uid  f[ot  within  120  ytuds,  and  ooald  get  no 
nearer.  I  had  long  been  anxious  to  see  the  elk,  a  very  scarce  animal 
here,  and  now  that  I  bad  a  okanoe  for  a  shot  I  felt  sorry,  and  ss  if  I 
was  ddng  something  wnmg,  to  shoot  at  an  animal  as  Urge  as  a  bone. 


the  trees  among  which  I  was  to  make  sure  work  of  one.  I  felt  sure  I 
could  hit  him  somewhere,  so  I  blazed  away  right  and  left  at  once. 
My  dog  at  that  moment  sprang  ont  amoo^  them,  bnt  they  paid 
hsirdly  any  attention  to  him,  and  he,  thinkmg,  I  suppose,  tiiat  I 
was  shooting  at  sunebod^'a  oowa,  came  back  rather  disappointed.  I 
had  to  all  ippearanee  missed,  so  I  felt  for  more  cartridses.  Fancy 
6hang-'  -  " 


tney  waiKoa  siowiy  away,  ana  i  louowea  lo  see  a  one  oi  tnem 
was  hit.  After  going  abont  a  couple  of  hnndred  yards  one  of  them 
showed  signs  oi  nanishinent,  and  let  me  drive  bim  like  a  cow.  At  last 
he  stood  up,  and  so  did  I.  By  tbia  time  Savage,  hearing  tiie  shouting, 
and  thinking  there  was  something  np,  came  rnnnii^ ;  bnt  he  had  been 
out  looking  round  and  bad  nothing  but  his  revolver.  So  be  oommenoed 
p^^ing  away  at  him  with  his  revolver,  and  emptied  the  weapon,  never 
hitting  him  once,  although  not  fifteen  feet  from  him ;  but  tnen  it  was 
dark  by  this  time.  We  theu  lay  down,  feeling  sore  of  him  ;  but  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  waiting  he  got  to  his  feet,  and  laying  back  his 
horns  bounded  into  the  forest.  Savage  quietly  remarked  that  it  was 
all  a  make-believe  on  the  elk's  part ;  vrtiile  I  assured  him  tbat  be  woold 
only  go  a  few  hnndred  yards.  We  made  for  camp,  and  on  our  way, 
between  us  and  the  western  sky,  and  only  a  little  way  off,  we  saw  an 
immense  bear  standing  looking  at  ns,  wondering  if  we  were  good  to  eat. 
So  yon  iat,y_  guess  we  pve  him  a  wide  berth,  saying  we  would  thank 

Next  morning  was  Sunday.  Savage  and  I  were  before  tbe  snn,  and, 
arming  onrselves  (plentv  of  cartridges  this  time)  we  went  and  took  the 
track  of  onr  elk,  and  there,  abont  two  hundred  yarda  from  the  place 
where  he  lay  down,  we  found  him.  Ho  we  "grallached"  him,  and 
retained  to  camp  with  a  Quantity  of  tender  loin  lor  breakfast ;  got  our 
pack  -"■■"°1«  sad  took  all  that  they  could  comfortably  carry,  leaving 
about  half  on  the  grooud.  He  was  about  four  times  the  size  of  the 
Scotch  stag,  bnt  like  that  »nimal  in  every  particular,  and  I  examined 
bim  closely.  They  average  900  pounds  dean,  and  thia  was  a  very  large 
one,  with  fifteen  pounds  to  his  loina.     We  had  him  for  four  daya. 

As  the  weather  waa  not  very  good — rain,  tbnndsr,  and  snow  (in 
Augnst)  being  prevalent— I  waa  datermined  to  have  some  views.  We 
did  not  hunt  any  more ;  we  made  a  tmoe  with  eTan-  living  thing- 
hares,  grouse,  and  even  teont.  Our  favourite  mode  of  oooking  our  elk 
was  to  take  a  pieoe  thirty  or  forty  ponnda'  weight  and  put  it  ngbt  into 
our  immense  wood  fire,  and  let  it  bum  for  a  few  honr*.  We  peeked 
awa^  abont  a  ooagU  of  bnndied  pounds'  weight  of  it  for  fotaue  ns^ 
saltmg  it  a  littte.  Ueat  ksepe  well  here,  ana  if  we  had  been  down  • 
oonideof  tbooaand  feet  we  could  have  dried  it  all;  but  we  mn  in  tbt 
midst  of  rain  and  mist  '-";)   "^ '■    ~^'  —  — i-^'  "" 
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Oar  joaniey  Iwofc  wu  jiwt  •  npatithMi  of  the  oH  stoij.  W«  rMohed 
the  ranoh  -mm  enjoy td  •  £ood  matl,  while  m  Mt  Uum  ftgoiag  kt  «lk 
mokt.  From  thi*  point  we  nuds  for  the  tiluni,  tnTellin^  □orth-eut; 
Mid,  hkTiog  TSBohsd  Uu  neuhbonrhood  of  the  ffii"Tf*  Pacific  BatlwKy, 
we  partad  with  Savage,  all  bung  in  good  hamour  with  aaoh  other.  He 
waa  the  only  Am«rioaa  that  I  have  ever  takoi  kindly  to  lince  I  atrived 
in  thii  cooatry.     I  often  hear  from  him  yet. 

We  had  beta  told  that  there  were  tome  cnriona  rooka  north  of  thia 


point;  ao  w«  nBDlrad  to  aea  them,  and  accordingly  travelled  for  a  couple 
of  daya  in  that  direotion,  about  twenty-five  milee  a  day.     We  were 
1  Wyoming  State,   but  did  not  find  anything  abont  which  it 


worth  giving  onraelvet'any  tnntble,  ao  we  tnmed  onr  bead  homewards. 
It  wu  all  plain  MuUng  now.  After  a  few  days  we  raached  the 
Colorado  Central  Railway ;  and,  having  paaaea  on  it,  we  pot  oor  spare 
thing!  Aboard.  We  ware  light  laden  then,  and  travelled  aeventy  miles 
in  two  dayi.  Wa  reached  nome  aafely,  having  been  out  on  the  trip 
jnat  two  montha  to  a  day.  The  net  renilta  wero  aizty'three  anbjeetfi, 
all  doplioate,  and  a  few  whole  platea. 

I  osed  not  tell  yen  of  broken  foonaiing-gUaaet,  or  of  a  camera  picked 
np,  nftar  a  andden  ^nat,  in  tbiee  pieoes,  taking  a  whole  day  to  mend  it 
with  Mrapi  of  white  ir«n,  old  ipooni,  &o.  The  tool-ohaet  oame  in 
handy  during  that  emergency. 

After  two  weeks  at  home  to  get  np  mounts  and  backs,  and  seeing 
everything  properly  goiog,  I  started  ont  on  a  sooond  jonrney— this  time 
to  the  lonth.  My  friend  was  so  "used  np"  that  be  would  not 
aooompany  me.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  detaiis  of  my  adventurei  on 
this  oooasion.  I  think  the  [vesaiit  commnnioatim  is  quite  long  «ioiigh, 
and  expeot  von  do  not  get  inch  lengthy  onea  everv  day.  I  am  sorry 
it  is  BO  Koghly  thrown  traetber ;  bat  I  have  not  dona  it  for  the  eye  of 
a  critio,  but  for  that  of  a  friend.  It  baa  been  written  in  greet  haste 
and  in  spare  moment*.  If  yon  can  read  it  and  find  it  will  while 
away  a  spare  evening  1  am  content. 


CLASS  IN  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


To  photograph  a  lake  or  river  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  view  be  taken 
■imply  uowmg  the  expanse  of  water,  as  anyone  would  readily  eee  that 
this  would  be  very  teine  tmd  nnintereeting.  Like  the  mosntain  and 
vijiey,  which  are  made  to  give  oharacter  and  support  to  each  other,  ao 
land  and  water  mnat  be  introdnoed  to  give  form  and  distination  to  a 
lake  or  river.  Water  is  muoh  ttie  Mune  everywhere  under  similu-  con- 
ditiiHiB,  but  the  lohd  earth  t*  fall  of  varie^.  Localities  are  reoognised 
by  the  ehancteristioa  of  the  aurronndmg  laad«aH>*-  ^'■b  sailor 
knows  what  port  be  is  nearing  t^  the  distant  monntains  that  aeem  to 
rise  out  of  the  ocean,  and,  as  be  approaofaea,  his  judgment  is  conSrmed 
by  the  general  "ky  of  the  land." 

So  in  phntographinff  a  ebeet  of  water  it  is  neceasary  that  a  portion  of 
the  landaoane — the  bills  that  rise  around  it,  or  some  conspicuous  land- 
mark, which  will  include  a  portion,  at  leaat,  of  the  form  and  ontline  of 
the  lake  or  river — should  be  introdnoed. 

Win 

Bnt  iMuiy  t^  aoocMoriee  may  be  dispenaed  witii7  and  an  almost 
"    ■     '^  ' "        ■       ■  '  y,,  nuj  i>eiii([ 

„       .     .  le  water,  whioh 

forme  a  broad  avenue  of  light,  and  stretobet  far  over  the  dancing 
waveleta  a*  if  to  acme  fairy  grotto  in  the  dazalins  distance.  A  view  of 
this  kind  moat  neceasarily  be  initantaneoni,  ana  then,  probably,  with 
a  rather  small  atop  to  the  instrument,  Theee  are  usually  called 
"moonlight"  views,  and,  when  well  exeonted,  the  illntion  ia  perfecL 

A  river  view  will  usually  include  both  its  banks,  unleas  it  be  very 
wide;  uid  when  ita  winding  course  can  be  traced  by  its  mirror-like 
■ortaee  through  a  rolling  and  varied  landscape  the  effect  in  vetr  fine. 


■honld  be  dtcaan  aa  irill  give  the  o     ^ 

form,  ae  far  at  oan  be,  of  theoataract.       

near,  aa  a  proper  proportion  of  the  mironnding  rooke  or  foliage,  as  wei 
•a  of  the  foregronnd,  is  nanally  neoeiaary  to  produoe  the  beet  effect  u 
Uieprindpal  subject. 
When  it  is  neo> 

is  no  better  ataod. .  _ „ 

object  ia  oomprebended  at  once,  and  it  may  riee  into  grandeur  by  its 
Taat  pnip«>rUona,  or  aiok  into  inaignifioauoe  simply  by  comparison  with 
thi«  never-failing  test  But  in  introdnoing  a  figure  for  this  purpose 
'"  g  to  do  or  be  intemeted  in.  Never  suffer  any  person  to 
le  boorish  individual  permit 


give  it  aomething  to  dc 
atand  and  gaae  at  the 


>r  think*  yon  have  dona  with 


ja  hia  porftion.     Wlien  he  baa  gone, 

your  view,  tiien  qnietiy  make  an  urpat  _ 

your  own  chooeing  introduced  aa  jon  may  direct.    Let  the  perwn  you 


may  place  in  the  pictnre  be  looking  a^wliere  bnt  at  the  inebument; 
nothing  has  a  better  effeot  than  to  aea  him  or  them  contemplatine  the 
prinmml  sabject.  It  baa  the  effect  of  leading  the  attention  at  the 
bdiolaer  more  directly  to  it,  and  excite*  an  interest  that  otJieTwiae 
would  hardly  be  felt. 

Bridges  of  almoet  any  alee  or  atyle  of  oonttruction  are  usually  good 
•nbject*.  The  beet  effeet  i«  slwaye  prodneed  by  getting  a  perspective 
view,  snoli  as  may  be  had  from  tlu  bank  of  the  rivet  or  stream,  and  at 
mob  diatanoe  from  the  bridge  as  will  best  give  its  form  and  ntnatitm. 

There  ia  no  subjeot,  probably,  more  fascinating  to  the  lover  of  the 
piotnreeqne  than  mine  m  every  deecriptiut.  Theee  mw  often  be  foand 
and  introdaced  with  good  oAct  in  oonneotiao  with  other  •oenety,  bnt 
where  the  ruin  posBSBsee  interest  in  itscdf  it,  of  ooniae,  forms  a  BnbJMt 
which  may  be  treated  independently  of  any  surroundings,  eioept  a* 
•neb  •nrroundings  may  lerve  as  oocesiorica.  In  this  country,  however, 
this  olasa  of  subjects  poBBeasine  general  interest  i*  aoaroe.  Onr  people 
take  pride,  not  in  the  mine  of  their  former  greatness  and  glory,  the 
of  magnifioent  temple*  and  fallen  onpiree,  bnt  in  Uu>  uvio^ 


The  laat  to  be  euiuneratad  on  the  list  is  to  miny  the  most  faai 
of   all  the  subjeotB  of   outdoor  pliot<»r«phy,     lastantaneous  marue 
views,  when  well  eieouted,  possess  a  charm  of  real  moving,  active  life 
that  i«  tonnd  nowhere  else  within  the  scope  of  photography. 

To  enooeed  well  with  this  daee  <d  work  requires  apporatos  and 
chemicala  especially  edited  to  it ;  though,  as  far  as  the  chemicals  ant 
conoemed,  it  is  only  neoaeeary  that  they  ebonld  be  in  good  working 
condition  for  oidinery  work. 

UsuaUy  a  portrait  lena  la  used  for  inatantaneone  views,  bnt  snne  of 
the  large-aperture  view  lenses  work  enfficiently  quick.  A^n  instan- 
taneous abutter  is  qnite  a  neccMty  in  making  these  views,  and  i*  the 
only  mean*  by  which  the  expoinre  oau  be  made  *h<Ht  enoa^.  There 
is  Mway*  the  latitade,  however,  in  oase  ti  a  very  brilliant  light,  that 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  using  tlw  diuhragm,  and  tbn*  bringiiig 
the  light  and  time  of  expoenra  nndec  oontrol. 

Witn  instantansons  marine  views,  where  it  ia  dseirable  to  intrDdaca 
ebippins  or  craft  <4  any  sort,  a  position  should  be  ohoaen,  the  inatm- 

ment  phoed  uid  focnr  "'      "" "    "' •.---■.-•-—   _*  .l-  — ;  .»- 

included  in  the  view. 


and  focuMed,  and  partioular  notioe  taken  of  the  poiiits 
If  a  vesscd  be  seen  approaching  prepare  a  pUte, 
and  when  she  soils  between  the  point*  you  have  (elected,  so  as  to  be  in 


proper  position  in  the  picture,  then  make  the  eiposnre.  Never  attempt 
to  go  after  your  mbieot,  or  to  make  a  focn*  on  amoving  vessel,  for  the 
will  oontinne  to  sail  on,  and  possibly  be  ont  of  yonr  view  before  yon 
are  ready  to  take  the  picture.  Thus  would  be  eioeption*  to  this  in 
the  case  of  a  veasel  sailing  directly  to  or  from  you. 

In  all  this  work  mcoe**  depend*  very  moan  npon  keeping  cool  and 
diHBg  all  wtthont  flurry  or  szcitement.    Beginnen  ^re  vmy  apt  to  get 

.._       .,.  -^  anxiety  for  sucoess,  and  in  tlua  oondition  are  liable  to 

and  defeat  tlieir  own  effort*. 


C0rrt»p0nJ>fn«. 


THE  PHOTOOBAPHIC  BXHTBITION. 

To  the  Editobs. 

Gbhtlbueh, — I  obeerve  in  the  current  number  of  the  Joomal  that 

there  i*  a  passage  in  the  critique  oa  the  photographic  exhibition  hy  "A 

Visitor,"  which  would  lead  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  landwapes 

contributed  by  me  ore  printed  with  artificial  clouds. 

Uay  1  be  permitted  to  atate,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  ia  not  the 
case? — I  am,  yours,  Jtc,  William  BnnFonn. 

~~S,  Catndm-ntad,  N.,  Oct.  24,  1874. 


WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editors. 

Obktlbheh, — During  the  past  summer  several  pbotogn^liere  have 
expressed  a  wish  that  a  photographic  society  should  be  Mtablished  in 
one  of  the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire,  and,  lodeed.  Judging  from  the 
camber  that  have  aiguified  their  intention  of  joining,  I  presomc  one  can 
be  started  enrolling  not  less  than  twenty-five  members  to  begin  with. 
Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax  present  a  very  creditable  front  m  nearly 
everything  connected  with  photography ;  and  as  Bradford  is  the  centre, 
taking  in  these  two  towns  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles,  beaidea  innn- 
merable  other  towns  and  villages  that  support  quite  an  army  of  pros- 
perous and  clever  photographers,  why  not  resolve  to  have  a  etort  this  next 
month,  making  that  town  the  seat  of  photographic  govemment  for  the 
West  Riding  T 

I  shall  endeavour,  with  a  few  of  my  amateur  and  profession*!  photo- 

nhio  friend*,  to  galvanise  the  ' '  Yorkshire  West  Bidti^  PhotogTwhic 
sty"  into  existence  by  the  SH44^()Taudj2fji^t^ao>Ult.  1  have 
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ftlr«adj  «l«alad  mywU  enroUing  offleer  for  Halifuc,  and  ihall  b«  glad  to 
IkMU:  from  anyons  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  id  Leedi,  Bradford,  and 
oUier  pUne,  or  to  be  inToniied  ot  the  nkmeB  and  addreiaei  et  gentlemen 
deBiroua  of  becoming  memben. 

I  can  tpeah  of  tlie  enjoyable  eveningi  profitably  apent  at  Ui«  toeetinn 
of  Bnoh  aocietiea,  and  cannot  imainns  an  enthosiait  in  the  art  that  would 
grudge  a  walk  of  half-a-dozen  nulet  to  attend  the  monthly  meatiogi  of 
one  of  them.— I  am,  youra,  4to.,  J.  W.  Gociu. 

^kroyden,  Halifax,  Oelobtr  26,  1874. 

[We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  BugKeatioa  we  mtde  after  onrviait  to 
Bradford  and  Tioinitj  laat  year,  relatire  to  the  dednbleDeaa  of  tiie 
furmatiun  of  a  photograpLio  soeiety  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yoikohire, 
■«emB  in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried  ont.  If  suoh  a  Booiety  were 
oaoe  started  and  estabiiahed  on  a  sound  buis  it  would,  we  feel 
oartua,  rewivo  hearty  supporL— Edb,] 


SUKFAOE  PBINTISQ.— "BANKS  &  CO.,  LlfcUTED." 
To  the  EvnoBE. 

Odttlimbn, — The  attention  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  haring 
baen  thia  day  oalted  to  your  iuQe  of  the  16th  instant,  in  which  promi- 
nently appearB  aleader  violently  attacking  Banks'a  patent,  I,  astolicitor 
to  the  Company,  am  instrnctad  to  inform  yoa  that  tfie  Company  are  prs- 
pared  to  uphold  tbair  patent  againat  any  infringement.  Yonr  ulicle  oer- 
t*tnly  ver^  upon  tibel,  and  I  therefore  reqneat  you  to  pnbliih  this  latter 
in  a  prominent  poaition  in  yonr  neit  iaaue. — 1  am,  air,  yonra  obediently, 

8,  Great  WiaehaUr-ilral,  JoHK  WATiKBODaE, 

London,  E.G.,  Oct  27,  1874.  SMeUortomCmrw. 

[We  willingly  inaert  the  above  latter.  Having  a  perfect  reoolleo- 
tion  of  wlint  wa  heard  Vice -Chancellor  Malias  asaert  on  a  late 
oooaaion,  when  a  photographio  patent  formed  the  subject  of  an  official 
prieit,  we  may  further  aay  that  we  are  really  glad  to  find  that  the 
diteotora  of  "  Bonks  and  Company,  Limited,"  are  prepared  to  uphold 
tlieir  patent  against  iufringement.  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  the  com- 
pany he  represents  are,  doabtless,  aware  of  the  value  of  the  proverb 
"  to  be  forewarned  ia  to  be  forearmed."  In  tlie  article  to  which 
reference  was  made  they  oonnot  have  failed  to  notice  some  itema  of 
previous  publication  coaoerning  whiah  they  will,  doubtless,  ha  pre- 
pared to  aatiafy  the  Vice- Chancellor  ahonld  thay  consider  it  advisable 
to  uphold  the  validity  of  their  patent  before  him.  We  here  submit 
another  item  for  the  ODnsideration  of  those  interested.  It  hod  bean 
said  in  our  hearing  that  the  prooesaes  we  have  publialied  differed 
frtun  that  of  Mr.  Banks,  inur  alia,  in  this — that  be  apaciolly 
mentions  in  his  patent  that  ha  coats  the  plate  with  plain  gelatina 
and  aenaitiBeB  it  afterwards,  whereas  in  thoae  previoualy  published 
the  sansiliaing  material  (alkaline  bichromate^  bos  been  mixed  np  with 
the  gelatine.  Let  tlila  be  deoidad  by  the  following  qnoCatioD  iiota  a 
leading  article  in  this  Journal  of  a  date  long  anUrior  to  that  of  the 
patout: — "Coat  aplaU  of  amooth  and  flat  glass  with  Nelson's  finest 
Relatineappliedwarm,andoftheoonBiiCenceofa  rather  thick  collodion. 
Putitonalevelplaoe  toaet,  and  thenrearit  np  to  dry.  Plates  in  Ihia 
Btate  may  be  kept  ready  for  am.  To  sensitise  the  anrhce  mix  equal 
parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  poloah  and  water,  and 
immerse  the  plaU  in  this  for  a  short  time — say  for  about  half-a- 
minute — and  then  let  it  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  room.  When  dry  expose 
it  tolightunder  the  negativsof  the  line-drawing,  the  time  of  exposure 
depending  npon  tha  light  If  the  negative  be  dense  an  exposure  of 
a  qnartar  of  ah  hour  will  da  no  barm.  The  plate  is  now  placed  in  a 
fiat  vessel  of  cold  water,  by  which  the  gelatine  snrfaoe  immediately 
begins  to  swell  in  all  places  save  those  represented  by  tha  lines  of 
the  negative.  These  remain  unaltered,  and  are  sunk,  flat,  and 
El'>ssy.  The  gelatine  piolore  is  next  mode  surface-dry  by  means  of 
blotting-paper,  and  a  oast  in  copper  or  plaster  is  taken  from  it  in  the 
manner  well  known  to  electrotj^ra  and  stereotypers.  Such  a  cast 
will  show  every  toncb  of  tlie  pen  standing  in  high  relief  from  the 
tnelallio  plata,  which,  after  having  been  mounted  on  a  wooden  block, 
is  ready  to  be  handed  over  to  the  lettorpress  printer  to  be  printed 
from  along  with  type."  This  quotation  may,  similarly  to  what  wa 
have  previously  written,  ba  said  to  "  verge  upon  libel;"  but  really 
we  should  be  eioeedingly  sorry  to  libel  the  beautiful  process  of  pro- 
ducing relief  blocks  by  means  of  the  swelling  of  galatina  which  has 
fumiahed  illuatratious  for  our  •Toumal,  agreeable  occupation  for 
sundry  spare  moments  for  ourselves,  a  theme  for  numerous  articles, 
eriticalanddesoriptiva,  and  which  has  also  afiordedus  the  additioiml 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  above  brief  oommonioation  tioni  Mr. 
Watarhooae.— Eds,] 

FUMING  PAPER. 

To  tht  EvrroBS. 

QiNTLSUBtr, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Russell  Sedglleld  I  beg  to  stato  that  I 

fume  all  my  paper,  and  have  done  lo  lor  yean.     I  do  not  find  that  it 


injures  the 


^teit  degree ;  bat  thii  depends  on  how  it 


I  have  a  box  with  a  net-work  of  string.  At  the  bottom  is  a  Muiaer 
with  liqnot  ammonia.  Havtag  cut  up  my  paper  to  the  size  required  I 
place  it  in  the  box,  a  piece  at  a  time,  for  about  live  saconda,  then  remove 
it  and  at  once  ptaoe  it  on  the  negative. 

I  have  negativea  in  the  course  of  printing  from  whioh  grosses  of 
prints  have  ^en  obtained  ia  tha  same  way,  and  which  are  as  good  now 
as  when  first  made-  I  could  not  do  without  fuming,  it  is  so  valuable; 
bnt  it  requires  care  in  its  use. — X  am,  your*,  to., 

Denbigh,  Oetaber  27,  1S74  W.  Haudiko  Wabhbr. 

EX-STUDIO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  POETRAITURE 

To  tlie  EoiTORB. 

Oehtleubn, — TakiuK  an  interest  iu  ex-studio  portraiture  I  was  dis- 
appointed on  reading  Mr.  Beattie's  article,  which  does  not  contain  one 
word  of  practical  instruction  on  the  subject,  bnt  seems  written  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  artist-friend  of  his  on  a  pedestal,  "hub 
as  a  mountain  peak,  far  up  in  the  dear  atmosphere,  drawing  by  the 
magnetism  of  his  excellence  oil  other  minds  after  him."  I  quote  Mr. 
Seattle's  own  words. 

Are  we  children  that  we  are  to  be  told  "  many  paint,  bnt  few  are 
artists  ?"-— tbat  "many  write  hooka,  but  few  books  ace  read  a  second 
time?"  ka.,  ka.  Apropos  ai  ai-atudio  photography  we  are  informed  that 
beautifnl  photographs  were  sent  to  Mr.  Beattw  from  the  Iile  of  Man. 
The  name  of  the  artist  is  not  mentioned,  and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as 
to  whether  the  photographs  were  takeiv  in  or  ont  of  tha  stndio. 

We  ore  next  mformed  that  Mr.  Beattie  meats  his  artist-friend  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  who  had  been  sent  for  from  Windsor  to  photograph  the 
future  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Family,  and  he  naively  expreases  his 
snrprisa  that  it  is  so — a  surprise  whioh  I  share,  knowing  how  many 
excellent  photographers  were  nearer.  He  informs  us  that  this  artiit- 
friend  poueases  an  intelligent  aaaiatant,  every  possible  mechanioal 
appLanoe,  lenses  io  suit  every  oonditioQ  of  distance,  backgrounds,  shades 
of  all  neceasary  foruu,  *  and,  most  important  of  all,  "  energetio  brains," 
but  no  chemical  speciality.  The  piotures  produced  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Beattie,  who  eihansta  language  in  theirpraise  as  photc^aphs  and  works 
of  art,  and  finally  advises  all  nndistingnisbed  pbotographen  to  procure 
these  pictures,  and  study  from  them  as  models  of  all  possible  aii^Ueace. 
We  smile  to  hear  friends  bespatter  themselves  with  praise  in  after-dmner 
speeches;  but  we  look  for  something  else  ia  a  sdentitio  joamaL— 1 
am,  yours,  kc,  A  SusacsiBBB. 

October  26,  1874. 


gttsallaiua. 


Sbbious  Firs  in  x  PaorouBAFHtc  Stcdio  in  Chsstkr. — On  Wed- 
nesday morning  last,  stten  minutes  to  two  o'clock,  an  alarm  of  fire  waa 
given  at  the  fire  brigade  station,  Chester.  Snperintendent  Noblet,  in 
charge  of  a  reel,  proceeded  immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  which 
waa  the  back  premises  of  Messrs.  Minihull  snd  Hughes's  book,  sta-' 
tionery,  and  photographio  establishment,  Eastgate-raw.  Other  members 
of  the  volunteer  fire  brigade  followed.  The  fire  had  evidently  broken  out 
in  a  room  behind  the  library,  and  tha  fiames  had  gained  a  firm  hold,  not 
only  in  the  rooms  oE  the  photogrspbio  department,  but  also  of  a  large 
wooden  gallery  which  connected  the  hbrary  with  the  studio.  In  the 
face  of  a  fierce  heat,  which  blistered  tha  woodwork  of  buildings  and 
cracked  the  glass  of  windows  behind  bim,  Mr.  Noblet  brought  a  branch 
to  pUy  on  the  buminB  wood.  After  about  three  hours'  hard  work  the 
fire  was  subdued.  The  photographic  apparatus,  chomicala,  &c.,  as  well 
as  a  quantity  of  paper  and  books,  were  totally  destroyed,  and  eight 
rooms  were  completely  gutted.  Tha  importance  of  tiie  work  done  in 
extinguishing  the  tire  was,  however,  great,  as  had  there  been  a  delay  of 
half-an-hour  tha  whole  at  Eastgate  and  Bridge-street  rows,  with  weir 
handsome,  half-timbered  fronts,  would  have  been  jeopardised.  The 
damage  done  is  estimated  at  £l,80l>~being  £1,000,  tha  value  of  mate- 
rials, chemicals,  &c.,  the  property  of  Meairs.  Minshull  and  Hughes, 
and  £SO0  damage  to  buildlnga,  which  belong  to  Mr.  Ftnchett,  grocer. 
The  loss  is  covered  hy  insurance.  At  tha  meeting  of  the  Town  Council! 
'   "      ■  ■■     ■■  day,  Mr.  Sheriff  Hughes  (of  the  firm  of 

„  les)  spake  iu  terms  o£  praise  of  the  fire 
brigade  and  the  police  on  this   occasion.     The  Mayor  expressed  his 


held  subsequently  the  same  i 
Messrs,   MinihulI  and  Hugh) 


sympathy  with  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Minshnit— a  sentiment' which  w 
echoed  by  those  present. 

PicTURK-DaAi.iHO  Frauds. —Art-patrons  have  reasons  to  be  mart 
than  usually  cautious  just  now  in  their  purchases.  Even  when  artists  gee 
very  little  money  for  their  works,  unscrupulous  Speculators  and 
"middlemen"  have  sold  copies  for  originals,  and  put  the  names  of 
famous  painters  npon  tha  works  of  noaentitios.  In  the  present  day  this 
is  done  very  extensively,  and  the  results  are  additionally  serious  ou 
oocouut  of  the  lavish  patronaue  which  the  public  b^tows  upon  art.  I 
am  informed,  on  the  best  possiole  authority,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
WlistssD  b*  the  BiMBlnc  ot  "  itisdH  Ot  sU  DManarr  [ormt  t ''    Anf^big  to  da 


wlUiip 


si  photognplij  T 


iU 
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wortcs  thm  produced  a) 

snjt  be  was  oanti  -'-  ~ 
ut-patron  said  :- 
invariably  write  my 


when  fraud  in  pietoie-dealing  wu  m  rife  m  it  i*  jut  now.  Copie*  of 
original  pictnraa  are  told  and  exported  as  origiiLal>,  and  clever  young 
aruata  are  employed  to  imitate  the  atylea  of  well-known  ptuoter* ;  aod 
'  are  readily  (old  at  large  pricei.  Lord  Forterhoosa 
a  a  friend  tbe  otber  day  upon  thia  point,  whon  the 
hi  they  don'tgetoyerioe;  wheni  buy  apictnre  I 
oame  or  some  directioni  apon  the  cattvae.  "  la- 
deed  ! "  responded  lord  Porterhoaee ;  "and  wbo  put  you  np  to  that  oloTer 
deriae — a  dealer?"  "I  forget,"  said  the  wealthy  art-patron;  "I  think 
itwaa."  "Juatao,"  reeponded  hia  lotdahip ;  "now  I  will  tall  you  the 
latett  thing  in  picture  awindling,  A  fallow  buye  a  picture  by  a  good 
artiat ;  be  gate  it  copied ;  be  &aaiee  tha  copy,  and  upon  thia  layi  the 
original  wbioh  aamly  adhsrea  to  the  other.  YoQ  buy  tbe  original,  and 
the  dealer  ia  partioniarly  honeat,  he  wiahea  yoa  to  have  every  protection, 
and  anggeeta  that  yon  ahooLl  wnte  your  name  on  the  back,  and  there  can 
be  no^itake.  Yoa  are  delighted ;  you  write  your  name  on  the  back. 
When  you  have  paid  your  money  and  left  the  puce  tbe  original  piotnre 
ia  atripped  off,  and  the  copy  npon  which  yon  have  written  yonr  name  ia 
aent  home  to  yoa,  and  at  aoMe  diitant  day  i>  banded  down  to  yonr  bein 
a«  a  valnable  wo^,  while  the  real  picture  itself  ia  adomino  tbe  walla  of 
an  American  or  continental  collection,  or  may  even  he  aold  much  nearer 
home. "  The  art-patron,  I  need  hardly  a»y,  waa  oonaiderably  aatoniehed ; 
and  Lotd  PorterbonBe  decUrea  iolemnly  that  an  incident  of  tbia  kind 
recently  took  place.— Pie/oriai  World. 


£XOEANQB    COLUMH. 

Ko  obarge  ia  made  for  ioaerting  tbeae  announoementa ;  but  in  no  oaae 
do  we  insert  any  article  merely  ofered/or  wk,  that  being  done  at  tbe 
•mall  oost  of  one  abilling  ia  our  advertising  pagea.  Thi*  column  ii 
devoted  to  exchangee  only.  It  ia  imperative  that  the  name  of  tha  paraon 
proposing  tbe  exchange  be  given  (although  not  uecesaaiily  for  publica- 
tion, if  a  nam  de  pliime  be  thought  deuraUe),  otberwiae  tbe  notice  will 
not  appear. 
I  wi*h  to  eiohanfe  a  Meagher'a  new  ftilding  camera.  ID  X  10,  «ith  Bvleg 

hack,  (tor  a  eimliar  oamora  without  iwlng  ba<^— Adili««,  B.  SaooriaLD, 

Norbltoa,  Eiogiton.on-Thunet. 
Four  or  five  flock  and  aold  show  monat»,  slie  48  X  83,  with  flfly-sii  opaningi, 

will  be  eicbKDged  lot  anything  uiefnL- AddrtM,  W.  H-  TiTLon,  photo- 

grapber,  B,  Howard-street,  Botherbam. 
I  have  a  whole-plats  ounera.  of  Spuilih  mahogany,  brass  bonod,  awing  front, 

screw  movement,  and  oentrat  partition  for  atereos.,  which  I  wHI  eiehange  fiir 

other  neaful  appuatoa.— Addreai,  W.  D*kik,  photograpber,  Nelher  Bdge, 

Sheffield. 
■Wanted,  b  Oennan  glaaa  bath  fcr  1!  X  10  plates,  in  exuhanfre  for  one  of  Murray 


Wuited,  a  lantern  oondenier,  a  few  elides,  and  a  short  foens  qnarteiTiUte  lens, 
for  vbich  I  will  give  in  eiohange  naeful  articles  for  stadia  and  a  nnmber  of 
pbotogtaphio  Untem  aiidea  of  Dsvonsbirs  and  Corawall,  well  Bnished.— 


ANSWERS  TOOOURESFONDBNTS- 
FBOTOdBAPHB  EMistKnKD. — 
William  Blakeley  Pendleton.-  Vitui  tf  Kirk  Braddau. 
Peter  Jonea,  Wroiham,-i%r(rai(  afJtr.  IF.  L.  Danitl. 
U,  SampsoD,  Sonlhport— Fiitct/iflrrf-itrsrt,  Sauthpert. 

^f  atrr—oindtHlttlioiUdnnir  larxUm  bothtiiu  tf  thi  paptr. 
Hbhrt  D.  ATWwaos.— The  enoloaure  has  been  forwarded. 
Oaonai  BROWM.-Tbere  ia  no  compariuin between  the  two;  select  the  bi-lens 

I„  TirB.-Communio«Uons-froni  B.W.Foxlee  and  Q.  W.  WdwUr.  F.C.S. 

In  our  neit. 
Ths  Ckawbbit  Pkizbb.— We  have  again  to  acknowlejgs  the  receipt  of  Beveral 

lettencnthlssabjeot. 
J  R  — H  tbe  ray  to  bo  tranemittpd  be  not  too  oblique  the 

'marfced  b  will  answer  quite  well. 
T.  M,— There  are  still  a  fow  copies  of  the  Aliunao  of  the  current  year  in 

stuck,  but  the  ptevioos  namber  (s  oat  of  priat. 
AEBkR  —We  are  not  aware  of  any  dealer  in  London  from  whom  you  can  obtain 

a  Leake's  tent,  as  it  has  been  Buper«eded  by  other  forms. 
W.  J.  S.  (Edgbaston),— We  can  only  account  tor  your  failure  on  tbe  aupposition 

that  you  have  addsd  a  very  largB  proportion  of  ammoiiia. 
A    8    EvEBTOM.-Wo    have  been   given   to  undaraUnd  that  the  coontry 

TMpecting  which  inquiry  is  made  ia  not  so  good  a  field  for  enterprise  aa  our 

EehbT  DuKNIMO.— We  do  not  quite  approve  of  either  o(  the  two  samplei  of 
alasa  endoaad,  bnt  would  pref.r  a  thin  pUin  glasa,  ■>  nearly  coiourlesB  as 
posaibla.  That  known  ss  "Belgian  aheel"  u  a  aaitable  bind,  and  tbe  coat 
wUl  be  only  about  one -third  of  tbal  of  Iho  samples  encloa'd. 


if  oonsotlon 


Hs  baa  since  thsn  Isft  L 

F.R.S.— We  can  reoommend  Beals's  treatiae  on  the  mlvoaeope  sa  one  of  lbs 
best  that  baa  been  written,  eapedally  ia  tbe  ameunt  of  Infonnatian  ft  atfbrda 
on  mieroidiDti%raphy. 

J.  BoHHiiTB. — By  adopting  a  stop  of  half-an-indl  in  diameter  placed  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  mmt  of  the  lens,  tbe  ray  raptasented  in  yosr  diagram  as 
1  will  be  entirely  out  aS. 

X.T.  Z. — Ton  are  evidently  labouting  ondar  a  ndaapprshension ;  thajoron 
wars  not  appointed  by  tbe  London  Pbotographio  Society,  but  by  the  donor 
himsskf.    Hence  your  atriotuiea  fall  to  the  ground. 

PnoviHCiAi,. — Ws  oould  easily  give  you  the  namea  of  some  Land<m  pabUibaa, 
but  we  have  reaaon  tor  believing  that  none  of  them  would  care  to  add  your 
views  to  their  slock.  Yon  require  further  experience  era  yon  can  prodBN 
pictures  irtiicb  will  compete  with  those  of  Bedford,  even  tf  yon  wen  to  nil 
them  at  half  the  price  charged  by  that  skilful  artist. 

G.  Cbbllvoir.— We  oould  not,  in  tha  limited  Space  ws  devote  to  te|din  to 
Dorreapcndenta,  give  yon  aucb  diieotiona  for  lighting  "Bembrandls"  and 
retoui^ing  by  means  of  the  pencil  aa  would  prove  of  much  service  \  and  Ibis 
is  tha  teas  neeeBiary  inaimoob  aa  several  articles  !n  tbis  Journal  have  alreadj 
been  devoted  to  botb  aabjeote.    To  these  we  refv  yoa. 

Okphah, — Photogrspby  certainly  afforda  employmeDt  to  a  large  number  of 
femalei,  but  the  present  is  a  bad  lime  to  seek  for  nuploymoit.    Moimt«s  an 

Rid  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  shUlings  a-wesk,  and  printin 
ira  fifteen  shiUings  to  a  gninea.  Show-worn  atteodanta  naually  reoelTe  a 
higher  salary.  EiUier  of  the  first-named  occnpatfona  would  suit  yoD  better 
than  the  last,  for  a  ahow-room  attendant  reqturea  to  be  a  good  writv  and 
clever  oorrespoudent.  in  which  qnaliacattons,  judging  by  your  lettsr,  yon 
appear  to  be  rather  deficient. 

BoBEST  BainoAST.— After  CBTsfbllT  examining  the  transpanncjes — for  whidi 
please  acbept  our  thanks— we  oondude,  first,  that  a  better  tone  would  ban 
been  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  platinum  toning  bath  Inatead  of  the  Rold  batb ; 
and.  secondly,  that  the  haziness  will  entirely  disappear  if  varnish  be  appbed. 
The  strength  of  the  toning  bath  should  bs  such  a*  to  requin  an  imowiBioB 
of  about  a  miuule  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  siltrer  Image.  Whila  «• 
cannot  explain  the  caiue  of  the  rotteunesa  of  the  film  we  can  reoommend  tha 
application  of  vamlab  aa  an  affectaal  meant  of  preventing  aocA  rottennen. 

BiBceiVBD. — Hr,  Woodbury  has  aent  us  one  of  the  circular  American  pap«^ 
cutters,  or  "photograph  trimmen" — a  drawing  of  which  is  to  be  aeeo  in  his 
advertisement  in  the  uanal  plats.  It  certainly  does  all  that  la  olaimef]  fiir  it, 
namely,  cutting  pwfectly  clean  ovale,  onahion,  or  other  fancy'  ahapea  with 
great  rapidity.  We  have  also  reoeived  from  Hr.  Woodbury  a  copy  of  his 
work,  j'ci'mr*  at  SBmt-~%  series  of  experiments  in  chemistry  and  optios 
adapted  for  the  magic  lutem.     We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  thia  work 

in  001  next  nnmber. Hr.  B.  J.  Edwards  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  bis  XL 

collodion,  which  we  have  tried  botb  with  wet  and  dry  processes.  It  gives  an 
exceedingly  fine  and  stmoturelesa  film,  and  possesses  thoaa  qaaliliea  which 

are  expected  to  be  found  in  a  first-olaaa  ooUadion. We  have  to  admnw- 

ledge  the  receipt  of  the  jbunul  of  (As  Sodttjffir  tht  Prtautimt  efStuMiJk 
Induiirji—a  new  claimant  for  public  favour.  It  is  published  In  Manohsater. 
SsveniJ  reviews  in  our  next. 


FiRB  ±T  A.  FBOToaRACHXB's. — On  Sunday  morning  laat,  on  tin 
premises  of  Mr.  G.  WilUanu,  Holloway-road,  a  fire  broke  ou^  which, 
alter  a  abort  time,  ootnpletely  dMtroyea  the  house  and  furniture. 


•  MEETIKOS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOB  NEXT  ^ 


Edlnbnrgh  (ssnoal  meeting) 


METEOEOLOQICAL    EBPORT, 

For  tht  Wttk  ending  Otteitr  28, 1874. 
Observations  taken  at  103,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  STswau),  OpUoian. 
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ON  PRINTING  MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES. 
As  the  montLi  roll  hy  each  aeaaon  brings  into  notias  some  prooesi  of 
ptiotogniphy  wliich  is  fipeatallj  adapted  to  tlie  period.  Thus,  in  the 
■priDg  amatean  are  busj  with  experiments  in  those  method*  of 
opar&ting  whioh  relate  to  photot^raph;  in  the  field  during  the  eominf; 
aammer ;  in  the  autumn^they  are  priating  and  mounting  the  choicest 
Hems  which  tliej  ma;  have  secored  dnring  their  holiday  tour  for 
their  own  portfolios  or  for  the  walls  of  the  London  Photographic 
Sooietj's  Ezhibitioii;  whilst  even  during  the  gloom  and  fogs  of 
November  they  can  find  work  for  tlie  oameia  in  photographing 
microscopic  objeots,  and  also  nseful  work  in  printing  transparenoiea 
and  magio-lantern  slides.  In  short,  the  proeeaaes  and  applications 
of  our  art  are  BO  nnmerons  that  ila  votaries  need  never  be 
idle. 

Uuah  has  already  been  pablished  in  this  Journal  respeoting  the 
priutiog  of  slides  for  the  tnagio  lantern ;  but  tliis  ig  a  subject  which 
poaaeaseB  so  much  interest — not  only  from  a  pictorial,  but  from 
an  ednoational  point  of  view—that  it  never  shonld  be  allowed  to 
drop.  Although  much  has  already  been  written  and  done  in  this 
direction,  yet  mnch  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  shall  never 
cease  to  allude  to  it,  at  the  proper  season,  in  oni  oolumns, 
until  perfection  has  been  reached  in  the  production  of  slides, 
and  nntil  the  majority  of  our  readers  possess  a  magio  lantern 
and  work  oocuionally  in  reference  to  it  by  some  really  good 
metliod. 

There  are  many  ways  of  printing  slides  for  the  lantern.  For 
commercial  purposes  the  best  and  most  economleal  mode  is  probably 
that  in  which  the  Woodbury  process  is  employed.  Here  the  nega- 
tive must  be  the  same  size  as  the  slide,  and  printing  by  contact 
is  required  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gelatine  relief 
from  whioh  tlie  metal  mould  is  made.  There  is,  consequently,  only 
risk  of  damage  to  the  negative.    In  porfeetion  of  result 
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slides  thus  produced  leave  nothing  to  desire,  and  they  may  be  of  any 
colour  or  density  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

The  next  best  process  for  securing  perfection  of  results,  combined 
with  any  shade  of  colonr  at  will,  is  carbon-printing  or  autotype. 
But  here,  again,  the  negative  must  be  the  siune  size  ag  the  slide, 
wliilst  contact  printing  with  a  separate  exposure  to  light  is  required 
in  the  ease  of  every  slide  produced.  At  this  season,  we  imagine 
printing  upon  carbon  tissue  in  a  copying  camera  would  be  impossible, 
except  by  artificial  light,  which  would  be  very  costly. 

Vfe  next  come  to  silver  printing  by  development  upon  oollodionised 
plates.  Here  we  may  employ  both  printing  by  contact  upon  either 
wet  or  dry  plates  or  printing  in  a  oopjing  camera.  In  the  former 
case  the  negative  must  be  the  same  size  as  the  slide ;  but  in  the 
latter  case  it  need  not  be,  which  is  sometimes  an  advantage.  It  is 
an  advantage  ako,  tn  this  latter  case,  that  the  negative  is  spared  the 
riak  of  printing  by  contact.  'When  wet  plates  are  printed  by  contact 
witli  tlie  negative,  strips  of  cardboard  must  be  placed  between  the  two 
at  the  edges;  but  the  definition  in  this  case  will  never  be  sharp  and 
good,  according  to  our  experience,  unless  both  the  negative  and  the 
wet  plate  are  upon  plate  glass.  When  dry  plates  are  used  in  contact 
prinUng  there  is  always  some  risk  of  damege  to  the  negative  from 
aoratohes,  mi  also  the  risk  of  breaking  it  by  unequal  pressure  in 
the  printing- frame. 


I  Having  thus  reviewed  the  difierent  methods  of  printing  magic 
lanteni  slides  at  this  season  (for  printing  upon  glass  coated  with 
oollodio-chloride  would  be  evidently  out  of  the  question,  from  the 
great  length  of  exposure  required)  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  best 
method  for  an  amateur  to  employ  is  that  with  tlie  copying  camera. 
By  employing  this  process  he  will  be  able  to  select  from  his  negatives, 
whatever  their  size  or  shape  may  be,  such  portions  as  may  suit  the 
lantern  slide,  and  copy  those  portions  only. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  main  ol^ect  of  this  article,  which  is  to. 
suggest  to  those  who  take  views  with  especial  reference  to  magic- 
lantern  slides,  as  well  as  to  their  ordinary  printing  upon  albnmeiused 
paper,  a  method  by  which  they  may  proceed  with  comfort  and 
advantage. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  plates  may  be  six  and  a-half  inches 
square,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  stated.  Having  taken  a  negative 
upon  one  of  these  plateg— such  that  a  central  circular  view  for  a 
slide  may  be  out  out  of  it — the  negative  should  be  copied  upon  a 
plate  of  the  same  size  to  half  the  scale,  so  tbjit  it  will  just  include 
four  shdes  three  and  a-quarter  inches  square  when  cut  into  four.  The 
advantage  of  taking  four  prints  upon  the  same  plate  instead  of  only 
one  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment,  and  we  will  now  explain  how 
this  maj  conveuientty  be  done. 

Each  fourth  part  of  the  plate  must  be  exposed  separately  to  the 
negative,  which  in  every  case  is  to  be  placed  directly  oppoaite  to  it, 
and  upon  the  axis  of  the  lene.  For  this  purpose  the  lens  must 
itself  be  mounted  upon  a  circular  carrier,  which  will  revolve,  and 
thereby  bring  it  in  sncoeSBion  opposite  to  the  centre  of  that  part  of 
the  plate  which  is  to  be  exposed.  Tltere  must  also  be  cross  partitions 
within  the  camera,  so  as  to  divide  it  iutemally  into  four  d»rk  tubes. 
It  now  only  ramaius  to  put  the  negative,  by  some  simple  device,  into 
the  four  positions  which  it  must  successively  occup;,  with  its  centre 
upon  the  axis  of  the  lens.  This  may  be  very  easily  accomplished 
by  fixing  it  within  a  sqnare  opening  in  a  square  carrier  a  little 
larger  tlian  itself,  and  up  a  comer  of  that  carrier.  When  Uiis 
carrier  is  made  to  slide  in  a  square  groove  at  the  open  end  of  the 
camera,  it  will  be  seen  by  inspection  that  by  removing  it  after  each 
exposure  and  reinserting  it  properly  the  negative  can  be  easily 
made  to  take  the  four  different  positions  with  respect  to  the  plate 
which  the  conditions  of  the  problem  require. 

Th«  copying  camera  will,  of  oourse,  be  exposed  to  the  sky  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  any  suitable  process,  wet  or  dry,  may  be  employed 
for  the  printing. 

Instead  of  having  the  camera  constructed  in  the  way  described 
the  ordinary  repeating-back  system  may  be  adopted  with  conaiderable 
advantage;  indeed  we  know  that  cameras  of  this  kind  are  regularly 
used  by  some  of  the  most  extensive  mattufacturers  of  lanteni  slides, 
such  inatrument  that  we  have  Been  a  plale  0}  X  6i  is  used, 
upon  wliich,  by  means  of  one  vertical  and  three  lateral  repeats,  six 
transparencies  are  obtained  of  exactly  the  size  required.  Of  course 
lase  both  negative  and  lena^  remain  motionless,  the  back 
alone  having  to  be  shifted. 

The  repeating-back  system  seems  to  have  only  one  objection,  aud 
that  may,  perhaps,  be  disregarded,  viz.,  that,  in  shifting  from  place  to 
place  the  dark  slide  which  carries  the  wet  collodion  plate,  jerks  may 
occur  whioh  may  produce  defects  in  (he  film.    It  is  fur  this  reason 
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tfaftt  we  have  snggested  a  dmple  method  bj  whiah  the  dark  slide  miiy 
ba  allowed  to  lemain  at  lest  whilet  the  leu  uid  negative  ue  being 
shifted. 

SEN8ITISINO  COLLODION  PLATES  IN  DAYLIGHT. 
To  prevent  taj  reader  being  misled  br  the  above  title  we  litsten  to 
explain  that  what  will  here  be  said  has  reference  onlj  to  a  means  of 
plaoing  a  oollodionised  plate  in  the  aenaitisiug  bath  in  dajUght,  the 
exaitiag  and  subsequent  removal  of  the  plate  being  completed  in  the 
Dsaal  photographic  darkness. 

The  means  of  effecting  the  sensitising  of  a  large  plate  in  a  flat 
bath  was  shown  at  the  recent  Teohnioal  Exhibidon  Meeting  of  the 
South  London  Photographio  Society,  and  fnllj  explained  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Sawyer.    We  now  give  an  outline  of  the  process. 

A  large,  flat  batb,  with  a  copious  "  well "  at  one  end,  is  mounted 
in  a  wooden  frame  fitted  with  a  lid  which  closes  over,  and  thns  ahats 
the  light  out  trota,  the  bath.  This  frame  is  so  oonstructed  as  to 
allow  the  hath  either  to  stand  at  a  slope  or  incline  or  to  be  laid 
down  flat.  The  well  being  filled  with  nitrate  of  silver  eolation,  and 
Uie  bath  placed  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  the  ccllodioniBed  plate, 
which  has  been  coated  in  the  tight  room,  ia  carefoUy  placed  on  a 
ledge  in  the  hath,  the  lid  is  then  closed,  and  the  bath  tilted  over  so 
as  to  assume  a  horizontal  poaidon,  when  a  flow  of  silver  eolation 
over  its  surface  immediately  takes  place.  At  any  stage  between  the 
cloeing  of  the  batb  lid  and  the  time  when  the  plate  is  presomed  to 
be  sensitised,  the  shutters  of  Ibe  room  may  be  closed  so  as  to 
exelude  the  light,  or  the  bath  may  be  taken  into  a  dark  room  so 
u  to  permit  of  the  plate  being  removed. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  mcUiod  of  preparing  plates,  apart 
from  the  ^t  that  in  the  use  of  a  horizontal  bath  much  less 
stiver  is  required  than  in  a  vertical  or  dipping  hath,  while  the  ether 
has  greater  facility  for  evaporating,  is  this— that  after  a  sufficient 
time  has  been  allowed  for  the  plate  to  become  sensitised  tlie  bath 
may  be  reared  np  into  a  vertical  position,  or  nearly  ao,  allowing  the 
plate  to  be  tboronghly  drained  before  it  is  removed,  and  this  without 
the  least  fear  of  its  becoming  dry  from  the  evapoiation  of  the 
aolntion  upon  its  sur&ce,  for  (t  is  all  the  while  confined  in  a 
thoronghly  moist  atmosphere.  Tliis,  in  the  manipulstioa  of  plates 
of  large  dimenaiotts,  will  be  found  no  small  advantage. 

We  may  state  that  the  bath  forming  the  subjeet  of  these  remarks 
was  oonstmoted  of  well-vamished  wood,  with  a  fluted  glaaa  bottom. 


ON  POPULARISING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 
At  a  time  when  the  council  and  committees  of  the  varions  photo- 
graphic societies  are  making  their  arrangements  for  the  work  of  the 
fortiiooming  season  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  beat  means— or,  at  least,  what  we  consider  one  nloable  means — 
of  giving  popularity  and  interest  to  their  proceedings.  It  ia  an 
undeniable  faot  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  many  sooietiea 
having  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  photographic  art  have 
aprnng  into  existence,  and,  after  a  period  more  or  less  brief,  have 
gradnaUy  died  a  natural — or,  may  we  not  rather  say,  unnatural  ?— 
death ;  while  it  is  no  less  tme  that  there  are  some  etill  alive  which 
find  the  atraggle  for  existence  tax  their  energies  to  suoh  an  extent  as 
'  to  leave  them  able  Ut  do  Uttle,  if  any,  real  good. 

Iti  the  early  days  of  photography,  more  especially  within  a  few 
years  after  Archer  had  shown  the  valse  of  collodion,  the  devotees  of 
the  art  were  so  nnmerons  that,  wherever  two  or  three  men  of  ordi- 
nary zeal  and  energy  resolved  to  hand  themselves  together  for 
mutual  benefit  and  photographio  ioteiconrse,  they  had  no  diffionlty 
in  finding  numbers  ready  to  nJly  round  the  standard  which 
they  had  set  up,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  society  of  sufficient 
numerioal  strength  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  societies  thus 
formed  had,  of  course,  no  lack  of  subjects  with  which  to  occnpy 
attention.  Almost  every  day  brought  with  it  sometiiing  freah  for 
exhibition  or  discnssion ;  and  improvements  in  formula  and  manipu- 
lation followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  and  the  results  were  so  charm- 
ing, that  nearly  every  second  man,  and  well-nigh  as  many  of  the 
gentler  sex,  adopted  the  camera,    either  professionally  or  as  a 


pleasant  means  of  reoreation,  until  ws  might  have  been  eall«d,  sot) 
"nation  of  shopkeepers,"  but  of  photographers.  By-and-by,  bow 
ever,  this  abnormal  interest  gradually  lUed  out,  and  with  it  hnndied 
of  cameras  ware  laid  aside  which  had  only  been  taken  np  beoaoae  i 
had  beooma  a  fashionable  pursuit  But  photography  ibelf  la 
notidng  by  this  wholesale  seeeaaion  from  ita  ranks,  as  the  ra 
workers — those  who  loved  it  Ibr  its  own  sake,  and  thoae  by  who 
the  work  of  improvement  and  diacovery  was  oarried 
to  devote  themselves  to  it  with  unabated  zeal.  In  this  way,  althoog 
the  practice  of  photography  aa  a  profession  at  the  preaent  tima  i 
one  of  vast  importanoe,  as  a  change  of  occupation  or  aa 
for  the  amateur  it  has  ceased  to  have  the  universal  hold  it  onoa 
possessed;  and,  although  ita  followers  are  still  numbered  by  Hkh^ 
sands,  it  forms  only  a  unit  amongst  the  numerous  methods  m 
pleasantly  and  profitably  ependiug  a  leisure  hour. 

Ttiis  gradual  felling  away  in  the  number  of  amatenn  has,  gf 
oourae,  considerably  lessened  the  available  matiritl  from  which 
photographic  societies  were  recruited,  the  result  being  that,  as 
shown  by  our  AuiaKAa  of  last  year.  Great  Britain  and  Iielaad 
posasas  only  eight  aaaociations  having  for  their  ol^ect  the  promottoa 
of  the  photographio  art.  This,  we  presume  to  think,  ia  not  aa  i^ 
ought  to  be,  and  we  are  oertain  that  three  tintei  that  number  mi^ 
easily  be  organised,  with  much  benefit  to  all  ooneemed  and  with 
great  advantage  to  the  art  itself. 

We  are  perfeotiy  aware  of  the  usual  olq'eotion  made  to  such  • 
proposal  with  reference  to  any  particular  town  or  locality,  tuunalTi 
that  there  are  not  a  anffioient  number  of  persons  intereated  ia 
photography  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  the  undertaking  baiog 
successful.  But  we  believe  such  objection  to  be  altogether  gronndlen- 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  many  cases,  if  the  society  were  to  rely  far 
its  support  on  those  only  who  actnally  pracdse  the  art  it  could  net 
sucoeed :  bat  we  feel  persuaded  that  there  is  no  neoeosity  for  su^ 
restricted  membeiahip.  What  would  become  of  oar  muaioal  aaao- 
oiaUons  if  there  were  no  outside  public  to  appreciate  their  efiorla 
and  to  aid  in  carrying  them  out,  and  of  nur  aoademiea  of  art  if  there 
were  no  exhibitions  at  which  the  work  could  be  seen?  Wa  hava 
some  doubt  whether  our  great  boat  racea  and  oricket  matohM  would 
continue  to  attract  such  numbers  to  the  work  if  the  public  appreoia- 
ticn  and  applause  were  withdrawn. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  in  all  hot  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country  photographic  sooietiea,  to  be  auecessf ul,  must  indade  in  their 
membership  many  whose  only  connection  with  photography  ia  the 
abiUty  to  appreciate  the  churning  work  produced  by  ita  artiatie 
votaries  through  ita  means,  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
results  of  their  labour  themselves,  and  probably  of  giving  their 
friends  also  suoh  an  opportunity,  are  vriUing  to  pay  the  requiaita 
annual  subscripUon  and  take  their  share  of  the  necessary  work. 

The  point  to  be  solved,  then,  is  how  best  to  attract  and  retain 
such  members.  It  is  one  of  oonsidarabla  importance,  and  ahoutd 
command  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  advanoement  of 
photography.  Amongat  the  many  methods  which  have  been  pio- 
poaed  with  this  object  in  view,  and  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  test  of  trial,  not  one  has  proved  so  successful  aa  thoae 
"  popular  evenings  "  carried  on  by  one  of  our  most  energetic  sooietiea 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
origination  of  the  "  popular  evenings  "  waa  to  afford  to  the  memtMrs 
and  their  friends  an  opportunity  of  seeing  each  other's  work  under 
more  favourable  conditioua  than  could  be  the  caae  where  prints  wers 
simply  laid  on  the  table  at  the  meetings.  For  this  pnrpoae  a  Gisl- 
claas  lantern  was  procured,  and  each  member  who  wiahed  to  exhilnt 
his  pictures  made  transparenoiea  £rom  his  negativea,  or  got  them 
made  for  him.  On  the  exhibition  nights  each  member  waa  entitled  to 
inttodnoe  a  fiiend,  and  these  exhibitiona  became  so  suooesaTul,  and  the 
applications  for  admission  so  numerona,  that  in  a  short  time  a  larger 
hall  had  to  be  engaged.  At  the  present  time  the  exhibitioua  are  held 
in  a  hall  capable  of  accommodating  an  audienoe  of  a  thousand  persons, 
and  every  part  from  which  the  screen  can  be  seen  is  generally  fiUad. 
The  "popular  evenings"  are  usually  four  in  number,  held  in 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  and  the  pictures 
for  flaoh  exhibition  generally  form  »  oonssoted  series. 
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tltey  tr«  the  wwk  of  Iho  memben,  but  moH  ganerally  tha;  are 
prooored  firom  some  extraneoni  souroe.  The  azhibition  ia  &lwR;a 
accompanied  b^  a  daaoripliTe  leetiire,  trhioli  sfibrda  (lenenl  infornia- 
tion  sad  imparU  additional  iutereat  to  the  serieB  of  pictures.  Each 
member  of  the  aooietj  is  entitled  to  odmiaaion  od  presenting  his 
ticket  of  membership,  and,  in  addition,  gets  tlmie  tiokets  for  the 
admusion  of  aa  man;  friends ;  and  so  highly  ia  this  piivilege  Taloed 
that,  although  the  societj  nnmbers  over  three  hundred  members, 
probably  leae  then  twenty  per  cent,  of  that  Dumber  are  in  any  nay 
oonaeoted  with  photography. 

In  the  "  popular  evenings ''  ooodDoted  in  this  manner  we  believe 
will  be  fbnnd  the  key  to  the  saooessful  carrying  on  of  a  photograpbio 
society  in  nearly  every  townofoonsiderablamagnitnda  in  the  country, 
tlie  only  other  thing  neoeesary  being  half-a-dozen  energetio  men 
willing  to  pnt  their  shonlder  to  the  wheel;  and  ne  speak  from 
experience  when  we  tey  that  in  the  enocess  of  each  sooiety  thoee 
gentlemen  will  find  themselves  amply  rewarded.  But  the  benefits  of 
tlie  "  popnlar  evenings"  are  not  confined  to  the  increase  of  a  society's 
memb«rehip~-they  are  capable  of  exereiaing  a  lasting  in&uenoe  on 
the  general  public,  educating  and  elevating  its  taate,  and  making 
it  familiar  with  scenes  and  places  in  a  nianner  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  bo  snceessfully  by  any  other  means ;  while  on  the 
members  themsetvea— we  mean  those  who  actually  take  to  the  field 
with  the  camera — the  influence  is  no  less  valuable.  The  very  foot 
that  each  piotore  taken  may  be  useful  in  completing  a  series  for  one 
of  the  exhibitions  of  the  sueoeeding  winter  gives  an  additional  Htimalns 
to  the  photographer,  by  indnoing  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
duce only  perfect  work. 

Wfl  heartily  commend  the  snbjeot  to  the  attention  of  onr  brethren 
of  the  camera,  as  we  are  oertain  that,  wherever  two  or  three  photo- 
graphera  are  gathered  together,  there  will  be  fcnnd  the  germ  of  a 
photographic  society  that  only  needs  careful  treatment  to  be  developed 
into  a  living  fact,  equally  pleaaant  and  profitable  to  all  conoenied. 


AN  EXTEMPORISED  AND  PORTABLE  DEVELOPING 
DISH.  * 
'   Ahomo  the  various  aseful  little  "  dodges"  exhibited  at  the  Teohnioal 
'  Exhibition  of  the  South  London  Fhotographia  Society  last  week  we 

may  specially  mention  one,  iutrodaced  by  Mr.  Harrison— a  gentle- 
'  man  whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson  as  the 
'  patentee  of  the  well-known  and  ingenious  pantascopio  camera.  It  is 
'  a  method  for  extemporising  a  dish  or  square  flat  vessel  for  develop- 
'    ing  or  any  other  similar  purpose. 

'       It  consists  of  four  straight  pieces  of  wood  of  any  desired  dimen- 
'  sions,  bevelled  in  snch  a  manner  aa  to  fit  together  at  the  corners  eo 

aa  to  form  a  square  or  oblong  frame.  These  are  hinged  together,  by 
'  means  of  bits  of  cord  ta  twine  at  tliree  comers,  so  es  to  admit  of  the 
'  font  pieces  being  folded  np  and  laid  side  by  side,  thus  ensuring  the 
'  maximnm  degree  of  portabilily,  while  the  foarth  comer  is  fastened 
'  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  band  attached  to  one  limb  and  hooking 
'  over  a  screw  fixed  in  the  other.    So  much  for  the  frame. 

A  sheet  of  paper,  having  been  ont  to  a  proper  size,  has  its  edges 
'  turned  over  so  as  to  form  a  tray,  sud  each  coraeT  of  this  tray  is  deftly 
'  introduced  in  the  open  comers  of  the  wooden  frame  jnst  described, 
'  which  is  not  looked  fast  by  means  of  the  india-mhber  band  referred 
'  to  until  all  the  comers  have  been  inserted.  In  this  way  a  very 
■  excellent  tray  is  extemporised  in  a  few  seconds. 
^  The  applaaae  which  greeted  the  exhibition  of  this  excellent  and 
'  simple  photographic  appliance,  and  the  suggestions  made  with  a 
'  view  to  further  increasing  its  efficiency,  proved  how  much  it  was 
[    appreciated  by  the  meeting. 

'       As  we  have  the-  frame  at  onr  office,  any  person  who  may  call  for 
'    that  pnrpose  will  have  an  opportonity  of  examining  it  at  leiaare. 
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Those  who  imagined  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson  has  been  indulghig 

.  in  lamraHtr  of  late  yeats  itam  the  &ct  of  his  not  having  contri- 


buted to  the  Photograpbie  Society's  Exhibition,  will  have  by  this  time 
become  aware  that  if  he  had  been  in  a  somnolent  condition  he  haa 
become  thoroughly  roused,  and,  as  if  refreshed  by  his  late  period  of 
inactivity,  is  "  ont"  with  greater  power  than  he  has  ever  before 
displayed.  Certainly  we  have  never  seen  any  of  'Uiis  great  artist's 
previoas  work  tiiat  could  equal,  mooh  less  surpass,  the  fine  eolleotion 
of  twenty-four  choice  views  of  Scottish  soenery  by  which  this  year's 
Exhibition  was  enriehed.  To  use  a  well-worn,  bat  never  mora 
fittingly-applied,  epithet,  "  they  are  veritable  gems."  Viewed  in 
detail  some  of  the  racks  and  boulders  in  the  piatures  might,  owing 
to  their  sharpnees  and  singular  oleamess,  serve  lor  the  purposes 
of  geological  study,  while  this  intensity  of  definition  is  not  at  all 
inoumpatible  with  the  breadth  of  treatment  so  charaoterielio  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  artistio  productions. 

We  were  also  glad  to  see  the  works  of  another  well-known  veteran 
artist — Mr.  Frith — adorning  the  walls  of  the  gallery.  It  is  scarcely 
poasihle  to  conceive  of  anything  finer  than  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Frith 
aa  there  exhibited.  Let  us  hope  that  photographers  of  such  acknow- 
ledged calibre  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Frith  will  again  appear  ia 
full  strength  at  next  year's  photographic  exhibitioil. 

There  was  not  much  possessing  a  apeoial  character  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. With  respect  to  book  illustration  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer, 
Bird  and  CSo.  showed  some  pictures,  both  portraits  and  landscapes  of 
small  size,  printed  by  their  "  mechanical "  process  in  prinlera'  ink, 
which  were  finer  in  quality  tlian  any  workg  of  a  similar  character 
we  have  seen  produced  hitherto  by  this  enterprising  firm.  But  for  the 
specific  intiniation  relative  to  the  mode  of  prodnetion  we  should 
have  imagined  several  of  the  epeoimens  exhibited  to  have  been 
piodnoed  in  the  printing-/raffM  rather  then  by  the  prin tin ft-preu,  so 
delicate  and  fine  was  the  gradation.  Then,  again,  the  Woodbury 
Company  also  showed  with  immense  force.  Provincial  readers  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  by  means  of  the  Woodburytype  process 
some  London  weekly  pnblioationa,  mainly  devoted  to  theatrical 
interests,  are  now  regnlarly  illustrated;  henoe  for  twopence  any 
person  may  parchase  bodi  a  jonrnsl  and  a  photograph  of  some  cele- 
brity, which  photograph  is  not  necessarily  inferior,  but  is  sometimes 
esperior,  to  that  for  which  a  ehilliug  is  charged  in  other  direotions. 

While  referring  to  tpteitUitit  we  may  mention  the  enamels  of 
Messrs.  Fanlkner  and  Keene,  and  the  carbon  transparencies  of  Mr. 
Faulkner.  When  it  is  considered  with  what  extreme  ease,  little 
cost,  and  absolute  certainty  carbon  transparencies  can  be  produced, 
it  appears  somewhat  surprising  that  more  works  of  this  kind  are  not 
issued  than  is  at  presetit  the  case.  If  the  direcUons  we  gave 
some  time  ago  be  followed,  we  gnarantee  that  any  photographer  who 
>t  a  veritable  dunce  may,  almost  at  the  first  attempt,  pro- 
duce glass  tranaparendes  wliicb,  as  respects  tone  and  quality,  will 
rival,  and,  as  r^ards  permanence,  will  iax  surpass,  the  choicest 
productions  of  Ferrier,  whose  albamen  transparencies  have  hitherto 
been  so  jnstly  admired.  Speaking  of  transparencies,  it  is  imposBible 
to  overrate  the  beauty  of  a  eolleotion  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbuiy, 
printed  by  the  Woodburytype  process  from  negatives  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Good.  Of  the  capabilities  of  this  process  for  producing  transpa- 
rencies on  a  large  and  oheap  scale  we  speak  in  another  page. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  also  exhibited  transparenciee,  his  pictures  being 
intended  for  the  stereoscope  rather  than  for  the  lantern.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  needful  demanda  of  these  instruments. 
A  picture  whiob,  as  a  transparency,  meets  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
requirements  of  the  stereoeoope,  will  make  but  a  poor,  smudgy- 
looking  lantern  elide ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lantern  picture  of 
the  best  class  will  make  but  a  feeble,  washed -ont-looking  slide  for 
the  stereoeeope.  The  lantern  transparenciee  by  Mr.  York  wereeuch 
as  to  prevent  his  known  reputation  as  a  most  extensive  prodocer  of 
tliese  to  snfier  in  the  slightest  degree,  being  developed  and  toned 
with  an  amount  of  discrimination  betokening  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  demands  of  this  most  important  and  stiil  increas- 
ing department  of  photographic  trade.  Mr.  Femeley's  transpa- 
rencies, es  usual,  were  good;  but  we  are  slightly  at  a  loss  how  lo 
speak  of  some  lantern  pictures  exhibited  by  the  Missea  Davison, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  only  paintings,  and  made  no  pretensioa  lo 
being  even  executed  on  a  photographic  hue.  ^,  ^.  ^.    ..J 
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A  portfolio  of  rieira  taken  in  Jftra  and  the  Indian  Arehipslago  by 
Ur.  Albeit  Woodbutj  proved  a  rerj  attroctiTe  feature  in  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms.  This  artiat  ia  nithont  doubt  a  moat  BkilTol  photo- 
grapher. He  mnst  have  had  nnmerona  oharming  soenea  at  his 
disposal — to  apaak  in  oamera  fashion — and  he  has  represented  those 
nndartaken  by  him  with  consummate  skill.  While  examining 
Mr.  A.  Woodbury's  well-stoobed  portfolio  we  had  the  advantage 
of  being  BOoompanied  bj  a  shipmaster  intimately  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  scenes  depicted,  and  who  conld  narrate  hiatorioal  inoi- 
dents  conneated  with  many  of  them.  This  was  no  small  advantage 
whan  looking  over  a  collection  of  pictorial  delineations  acquired  in  a 
country  so  interesting  to  Englishmen  as  Java  is  at  present. 

The  enlargements  in  the  Exhibition,  on  the  whole,  indicated  pro- 
gress. Mesers.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.  were  the  largest 
exhibitors  in  this  department,  and  among  many  other  excellent  works 
shown  by  tham  a  view  of  A  Jot*  Soute,  from  the  negative  of  Mr.  J. 
Thomson,  was  particularly  noticeable.  Several  enlargements  by  the 
Woodburytype  Company  were  also  very  fine ;  but  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  similar  works  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwarda — which  were  shown  in 
eompetition  for  the  Crawshay  prizes — we  shall  not  now  further  speak ; 
it  is  suffioieDt  to  say  that  they  were  generally  well  defined  and  good. 
There  wars  several  enlargements  posaessing  much  nierit  which  were 
exhibited  in  another  department  of  the  Exhibition — that  apper- 
taining to  the  Crawshay  prizes.  In  connection  with  these  we  may 
"  couple  the  names  "  of  Vandyke  and  Brown,  Feiianti,  Edwards,  and 
Palmer,  also  the  Woodburytype  Company;  while  oorrelatively  with 
tlie  same  competitors  we  mention  the  names  of  Boot,  Robinson  and 
Gherrill,  Bruce,  Gulliver,  Williams,  Hudson  and  Pumell,  Vaughan, 
Satoliffe,  Crawshay,  Sanderson,  Nicholson,  Smyth,  Piper,  Mitchell, 
and  others,  as  having  exhibited  landscapes,  some  of  them  possessing 
features  of  great  excellence,  bnt  which,  being  exhibited  for  a  definite 
purpose,  do  not  here  call  for  specific  notice. 

The  warm,  sunny  tones  of  a  series  of  admirable  little  viaws  by 
onr  oooasional  contributor,  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley,  could  not  fail  to 
extort  admiration,     This  gentleman's  piotDres  were  exceptionally 

In  our  next  we  shall  oonolode  our  notice  of  this  year's  Exhibition. 


Bbfbbbnci  has  been  made  in  the  report  of  the  South  London 
Technical  Exhibition  to  an  appliance,  exhibited  fay  Mr.  H.  J.  Barton, 
for  retaining  small  pieces  of  blotting-paper  in  lilu  atthe  comers  of  the 
earriers  of  dark  elides,  so  as  to  ensnre  the  absorption  of  the  silver 
BOlntion,  which,  by  re-flowing  over  the  sniface,  might  cause  stains. 
The  method  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  oonaists  merely  in  having  a 
saw-cnt  at  each  comar.  By  pressing  the  blotting-paper  into  this  it  is 
effectnally  retained  in  position.  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  it  is 
more  or  lass  within  the  experience  of  every  photographer  that,  when 
bits  of  blotting-psper  are  placed  loosely  in  the  corners  of  the  slide, 
one  or  more  of  them  is  eventnally  found  attached  to  the  surfiuie  of 
the  plate  on  its  being  removed  from  the  dark  slide.  This  may  ba 
effectually  prevented  by  the  simple  precautionary  means  here  pro- 

Thkbe  appears  to  us  to  exist  in  America  a  reciprocity  of  feeling 
between  photographic  employers  and  fmployet  of  which  we  do  not 
find  mnoh  evidence  in  this  country.  Wliile  perusing  the  reports  of 
each  meetings  as  that  of  the  annual  American  Photographic  Con- 
vention we  have  been  fraqnently  struck  by  the  apparent  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  "  boss  "  to  award  all  due  credit,  where  such  conld  be 
done,  to  his  operator.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  kindly 
courtesy  seems  to  exist,  operators  being  not  infrequently  treated  aa 
if  they  were  quite  unworthy  of  having  their  names  associated 
with,  or  their  deeds  recorded  by,  their  employers.  And  yet  the 
"  operator,"  as  he  is  somewhat  shabbily  designated,  ia  a  power  that 
may  make  or  unmake  a  huaineas.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  and  valaable  connection  was  entirely  lost  to  a  photographer 
simply  through  what  was  mistakenly  considered  an  advantageous 
change  in  the  "operating"  department  There  is  by  far  too  much 
loftiness  and  havtfur  in  the  manner  in  which  many  operators  are 
Uaaled  by  their  employeraj  hence  the  {,Talilication  one  cxperituces 


when  well-marked  exceptions  to  this  rule  fores  themselves  npon 
the  attention.  Such  an  instance  occurred  on  Thoraday  eveaing 
week,  when  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  the  well-known  Ealing  autotype  estab- 
lishment, ascended  the  platform  at  the  Technical  Exhibition  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  to  assist  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton,  and 
in  some  lucid  observations  tendered  a  tribute  of  esteem  and  apprecia- 
tion to  that  gentleman  [the  senior  operator  of  the  firm  of  which 
Mr.  Sawyer  is  a  member),  who  bad  brought  with  him  for  exhibition 
certain  thinga  he  had  introduced,  and  which  are  elsewhere  described. 
The  harmony  and  good  feeling  thus  proved  to  exist  in  at  least  one 
metropolitan  eatablishment  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
that  without  the  alighteat  indication  of  the  offenaive  patronising  air 
peculiar  to  vulgar  minda,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

v.— DISTILLATION. 

DiBTiLLATioH— one  of  the  leading  operationa  in  chemical  analysis — 
is  need,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
liquidsof  difierentdegreea  of  volatility,  or  a  liquid  from  a  solid.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  ways  of  performing  it,  and  a  very  great  variety  of 
apparatus,  aU,  however,  constmcted  on  the  principle  of  converting 
the  liquid  into  vaponr  by  the  application  of  heat  and  then  oondenaing 
it  again  by  the  abstraction  of  heat.  One  of  the  earliest  known  instru- 
meuts,  and  one  still  in  use  for  some  purposee,  is  the  alembic  of  the 
alchemists,  which  is  essentially  a  flask  with  a  wide  glass  cap 
fitting  tightly  on  it  Keat  being  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  the 
latter  riae  in  vapour,  whioh,  impiugiog  against  the  cold  surface  of  the 
hollow  cap,  becomea  condensed  into  beads  of  liquid  that  accumulate 
and  run  down  its  sides  into  a  little  reservoir  or  ohannel  formed  by  the 
turning  up  of  the  lower  edge  throughout  the  wliole  of  its  ciroum- 
ferenoe.  This  channel  is  now  generally  supplemented  by  a  tube 
running  out  of  it,  which  serves  to  cany  oS  the  distillate,  as  the  coa- 
denaed  vapour  is  termed,  into  any  suitable  receptacle. 

One  of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  apparatus  whioh  serves  for 
the  distillation  of  small  quantities  of  fluid  is  a  flask  with  a  bent 
neck,  or  fitted  with  a  bent  tube,  which  is  directed  into  a  V'Shapad 
tube  partly  immersed  in  cold  water  or  covered  with  a  damp  olotb, 
the  angle  being  lowermoat.  Upon  the  application  of  heat  the 
vapour  which  rises  is  condensed  in  the  tube  and  collects  in  the 
angle. 

A  mors  complete  form  of  instmment  is  a  retort  and  reeuver;  and 
aa  this  form  is  in  practical  daily  nae  for  many  delicate  opera- 
tions it  may  be  dwelt  upon  a  little  more  fully.  The  retort,  which  is 
in  shape  like  an  egg,  lengthened  out  into  an  exit  tube  serj  wide  at 
its  commencement,  but  tapering  at  ita  end  to  very  mnch  narrower 
dimensions,  and  in  ita  whole  length  beot  at  an  angle  of  about  60*  to 
the  body,  is  used  for  generating  the  vapour  in.  This  is  then  con- 
veyed into  the  receiver,  which  is  kept  perfectly  cold,  and  there  it 
condenses  and  collects  at  the  bottom.  The  shape  of  the  retort  is  of 
some  importance,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  select  one  properly 
formed.  The  bottom  should  be  even  and  free  from  air-bnbhles, 
spherical  in  shape,  and  not  too  thick.  The  neck  must  he  evenly 
shaped,  and  wilhont  any  bend  or  angle  in  the  middle,  as  in  that 
case  the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  condensed  on  the  top  and  neck 
of  the  retort  would  flow  back  again  into  it  Neither  must  the  neck 
become  narrow  at  the  point  nearest  the  body  and  then  widen  ont 
before  tapering  off,  aa  it  would  be  open  to  similar  olgections.  A  well- 
shaped  retort  is  wide  at  the  beginning  of  the  neck  and  then  rather 
suddenly  becomes  narrower,  but  for  the  remainder  of  its  length 
tapers  off  very  gradually,  so  as  to  admit  of  ita  insertion  into  orifices 
of  various  sizes.  In  the  use  of  this  piece  of  apparatna  it  was  soon 
found  very  inoonvenieut  to  have  to  ponr  all  the  contents  through 
the  long  neck,  and  to  meet  this  inconvenience  the  retort  is  made 
with  an  orifice  provided  with  a  short,  welted  tnbe  on  the  top  of 
the  bend -of  the  neck,  almost  over  the  centre  of  the  bottom.  These 
are  called  tabulated  retorts,  and  the  tubulure  is  made  for  either 
corks  or  stoppers,  the  latter  being  adapted  for  use  with  corrosiTS 
materials.  The  retorts  for  ordinary  purposes  are  made  in  glass,  but 
can  be  procured  in  porcelain,  fire-clay,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  the 
last-named  being  uaed  for  such  highly -corrosive  fluids  as  hydroBnoric 
acid,  &».  In  certain  manafactnrinB  operations  retorts  of  platinum 
are  need;  but  these  are  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 

The  receiver  is  a  globular  vessel  of  glass,  £c.,  tot  receiving  and 
condensing  the  vapour  as  it  issues  from  the  retort  It  is  provided 
with  a  long  neck,  widest  at  the  end  fitrthsr  from  the  bi>iy,  and 
grudually  tapering  narrower  to  wlicre  it  joins  it     Receivers  ajao  an 
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mkde  tabulated  and  stoppered  in  the  Bune  mftiinet  u  retorti,  the 
tobolnre  here  being  made  k>  as  to  be  appermost  when  the  appanitua 
ia  in  uaa.  They  are  also  made  quilled  and  tabulated,  the  quiUinj^ 
being  a  long,  tapering  tube  situated  opposite  the  tabulure,  and 
nsed  for  draning  oS  the  distillate  as  soon  aa  produoed.  Other 
more  oomplieated  forms  exist,  bat  the  advanced  student  woold  find 
them  described  in  anj  text-book  that  iadioated  their  use. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  attending  the  uae  of  glass  retorts,  and 
that  ia  tha  "  bumpins  "  which  ooaun  duriag  ebullition,  wliich  with 
■ome  liquids — such,  for  iostanoe,  as  sulphuria  aoid — ia  bo  violent  as 
Bometimes  lo  oause  a  fraotura  of  the  ooataining  vesBel.  This  bnmp~ 
iog,  whiob  oonaists  of  violent  disengage menCs  oif  vapoor  at  IrregDlar 
interrala,  maj  be  partially  prevented  by  the  insertion  of  pieces  of 
oharaoal  into  the  boiling  fluid.  For  the  auid  just  named  pieces  of 
platinum  wire  or  clippings  or  pieces  of  rook  crystal  are  cousiderad 
the  best  means  of  prsTention .  though  their  aaliun  is  not  quite  perfect. 

For  acting  upon  large  qnantities  of  material  for  manufaotoring 
purposes  a  itilt  and  worm  is  most  oommouly  used.  The  same  form 
of  apparatos  is  the  one  most  frequently  supplied  for  making  distilled 
water  with.  The  still  is  a  vessel,  oonstruoted  of  various  sbapeH, 
whioh  takes  the  place  of  the  retort,  while  for  the  receiver  used 
as  a  condenser,  as  just  detailed,  is  substituted  a  long  tube  ooiied 
in  the  shape  of  a  spiral,  and  termed  a  "  worm."  '  The  still  ia 
provided  with  a  head,  which  may  be  described  as  a  hollow  lid 
BOmewhat  spherical  in  shape.  From  tha  top  of  the  atill-head  rises 
a  wide  tube  or  arm  bent  at  an  angle  like  a  retort.  To  use  this  appa- 
ratus the  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  put  into  the  stiU ;  the  stiil-head  is 
then  put  on  and  tightly  pressed  down,  and  the  arm  connected  secorely 
with  the  uppur  opening  of  the  worm,  which  is  wholly  immersed  in  a 
tub  01  bucket,  thronDb  a  hole  near  the  bottom  of  which  projects  the 
lower  end  of  the  coil.  The  tub,  to  whioh  the  worm  is  nsually  par. 
manently  attached,  is  then  filled  with  water.  Heat  being  applied  to 
the  still  the  vapour  has  to  pass  through  every  couTolution  of  the 
ooiled  tube  or  worm,  whioh  is  kept  continually  cool  by  the  surrooad- 
iag  water,  and,  being  thus  robbed  of  its  beat,  is  again  oonrerled 
into  liquid  and  trickles  out  of  the  worm  end  in  a  contluuous  stream 
into  a  vessel  planed  to  receive  it.  The  worm- tub  water  will  soon  get 
heated,  and  must  be  drawn  oflf  by  a  tap  at  the  top  where  the  heated 
water  lies,  the  lower  portion  being  quite  cold,  and  it  must  be  made  up 
by  fresh  oold  water  introdaced  at  tha  bottom  hy  a  fnnnel  with  a 
long  neck. 

ui  using  this  form  of  still  for  producing  distilled  water  either  me 
or  an  ordinary  kitchen  or  parlour  fixe  can  t>e  nsed.  It  will  be  all  the 
better  if  the  head  be  attached  to  the  still  by  maaus  of  a  water  Jacket— 
a  sort  of  double  joint  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam.  When  once 
set  in  action  further  euppUes  of  water  to  make  ttp  for  that  which  is 
being  converted  into  steam  may  be  introduced  through  an  extra 
opening  with  wliich  the  top  of  the  still  is  supplied.  Though  it  is  oOt 
BO  made  in  all  stills  this  opening,  to  be  moat  efGoient,  shonld  be 
supplied  with  a  tube  reaching  to  within  a  short  distance  bom  the 
bottom,  and  serving  the  double  purpose  of  supplying  fresh  oold  liquid 
in  the  proper  place  fthe  bottom]  and  acting  ss  a  warning  when  the  still 
is  neaAy  empty  by  permitting  a  rapid  escape  of  steam.  When  using 
water  for  distilling  it  is  always  necessary  to  reject  the  first  portion 
whiob  comes  over  and  to  see  that  it  does  not  evaporate  to  partial  or 
complete  dryness.  This  rejection  ia  easily  done  when  the  apparatus 
is  first  setin  action ;  but  when  a  second  quantity  is  put  into  the  still 
it  is  to  some  extent  iuconveoient  to  remova  the  receiving  vessel  and 
wait  till  a  sufficiency  is  passed  through  and  rejected.  If,  however, 
tha  water  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  added  to 
Uie  still  when  neoassary,  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  avoided. 
The  water  in  the  still  should  on  no  account  be  boiled  violently,  as 
particles  of  it  would  be  spirted  np  with  the  steam  and  carried  into 
the  worm,  where  they  would  mix  with  and  ao  spoil  the  properlj- 
distilled  portion.  This  oarrying  up  of  particles  of  water  will  occur 
to  a  &r  greater  extent  than  the  tyro  would  imagine,  and  must 
always  be  guarded  against.  A  form  of  still-head  much  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  whioh  consists  of  a  globe  attached  by  a  neck  to  a  lid, 
has  been  devised  to  remedy  this  to  some  extent.  The  spirted  drops 
impinging  against  the  sides  of  the  globe  are  arrested  and  fiow  back 
into  the  still. 

To  obtain  tborovghly-pnre  disliUed  water  some  att«ntion  should 
be  pud  to  what  is  pat  into  tbe  still.  If  it  ha  rain  water  it  will 
oonlaiu  ammonia  and  its  carbonate,  and  should  have  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  added  to  prevent  ammonia  distilling  over;  while  spring 
or  river  water,  oontaioing  chloride  of  magnesium,  shoald  be  mixed 
wlUi  a  little  lime  to  ensure  freedom  &om  Lydroofaloric  acid  in  the 
distillate.  The  worm  and  tub  are  frequently  replaced  by  other  con- 
trivances, a  very  neat  and  ft.vonrite  form  being  that  popiuarly  known 
aa  "Lifbig's    condenser,"  which  constats  of  a  straight,   tapering 


glass  tube,  encloaed  or  sanoonded  by  a  cylinder  or  jacket  of  tin 
plate  or  copper  (on  a  very  small  scale  glass  is  used  for  both  tubes), 
which  is  tapered  at  each  end  so  as  to  clip  water-tight  the  inner 
glass  tube,  leaving  an  inch  or  two  of  it  projecting  at  each  and ;  or, 
instead  of  the  jacket  being  tapered,  it  may  be  suppUed  with  two  diflca 
of  cork,  through  tha  centre  of  which  the  tube  is  passed.  It  is  often 
provided  with  a  leg  at  each  end  to  support  it  in  position,  the  ona 
nearest  the  narrow  end  of  the  glass  tube  being  the  abortest,  in  order 
to  give  a  downward  slope  to  the  condenser,  that  the  distilled  water, 
aa  it  is  prodnoed,  may  trickle  to  the  narrow  end.  Also,  a  funnel — 
fixed  through  the  top  at  the  same  end,  and  its  neck  reaching  almost 
totheundersideof  theoondanser — is  permanently  fixed;  while  at  the 
tlie  opposite  end,  at  the  top  also,  is  fixed  a  tube  which,  rising  perpendi- 
cularly for  abont  an  inch,  is  bent  and  turned  over  to  point  downwards. 

In  using  this  oondenser  water  is  poured  in  through  the  funnel  till 
it  begins  to  run  out  of  the  bent  tube,  and  as  often  as  is  necBssary 
tha  heated  water  is  replaced  by  pouring  oold  in,  which,  owing  to  tliu 
arrangement  described,  does  not  mix  with  tbe  hot,  but  simpiy  pushes 
it  forward  through  the  exit  tube.  This  oondenser  is  made  in  all 
sizes,  tliat  cspable  of  distilling  two  or  three  gallons  daily  being 
generally  kept  in  stock  by  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus.  It  was 
originally  designed  for  tbe  distillation  of  very  volatile  liquids,  to 
prevent  any  portion  being  carried  over  by  spirting.  Tbe  retort 
being  elevated  so  that  tbe  beak  points  obliquely  upwardt,  and 
the  connection  with  tbe  condenser  slanting  in  the  opposite  direction 
made  hy  a  piece  of  bent  tube  inserted  into  a  cork  at  %Bch  end,  all 
drops  that  spirt  up  fall  down  by  their  own  gravity,  or  ara  caught  by 
some  portion  of  the  retort 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  condenser  which  ia  nsed  on  both 
large  and  small  scales,  and  acts  more  rapidly  than  any  yet  named. 
The  cold  water  passes  through  a  wide  tube  or  cylinder,  whioh  is 
placed  within  another  still  wider,  surrounded  by  water  and  provided 
with  suitable  means  for  renewing  the  supply  of  cold  water,  while  the 
steam  ia  oonvayad  into  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders.  The 
surface  exposed  to  the  vapour  is  so  large  that  condensation  takes 
place  inetanUy  with  even  a  vary  large  body  of  steam,  and  tha 
apparatus  is  so  constmcted  that  it  can  readily  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  cleaned — a  very  important  consideration  when  great  purity  is 
required  in  all  operations.  For  very  corrosive  liquids  stills,  heads, 
arms,  worm,  worm-tub,  and,  in  fact,  every  part  down  to  the  taps, 
can  be  obtained  in  stoneware,  which  will  resist  almost  everything  in 
tha  shape  of  chemicals. 

When  the  student  for  the  first  time  fixes  np  his  distilling  appa- 
ratus he  will  experience  some  difGculties  in  fitting  the  various  parts 
together.  In  fitting  the  retort  to  the  condenser  he  may  fiud  tha 
bMk  of  tbe  former  too  wide  to  go  in.  This  is  remedied  by  an 
adapter— a  glass  tube,  straight  or  curved,  made  very  wide  at  ona 
end  and  narrow  at  tbe  other.  If  this  be  not  at  hand,  a  cork  fitted 
to  the  retort  and  another  to  tbe  receiver,  and  a  piece  of  glass  tube 
running  through  each,  will  he  equally  efficient.  He  may  find  tha 
apparatuB.  with  tha  means  of  support  he  has  at  hand,  to  be  too  rigid, 
and  liable  to  be  strained.  A  junction  made  with  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  will  he  his  remedy.  Owing  to  exigencies  of  room  or 
pecuUaritiea  of  situation  in  the  heating  arrangements  he  may  find 
the  retort  or  still  will  not  reach  the  condenser.  A  connection  must 
ba  made  with  an  extra  piece  of  glass  tube  of  suitable  length  joined 
with  the  caoutchouc  tube  again,  and  all  will  work  well.  In  aU  such 
connections,  however,  care  must  be  taken  that  each  piece  forma 
a  continuous  descending  slope;  for  if  one  interposed  tube  should  be 
in  tlie  wrong  direction,  pointing  up  instead  of  down,  the  condensed 
vapour  would  gradually  collect  there,  stopping  the  diatillation.  and 
ending  in  a  slight  bursting  of  connections  from  tbe  pressure  of  ataam. 

Care  must  ba  taken  in  distilling  to  make  all  joiota^f  whatever 
description — secure  and  tight,  or  there  will  ba  a  leakage  end  waste 
of  vapour.  This  bint  must  suffice  here,  as  the  subject  of  connecting 
apparatus  will  be  treated  of  in  anotiier  chapter. 

I  will  coDclnde  this  chapter  by  a  description  of  a  very  effective  and 
economical  still  I  have  seen  in  daily  use.  A  common  copper  kettle, 
filled  with  water  and  set  on  the  fire,  was  provided  wiUi  an  extra 
lid,  into  which  was  let  two  block-tiu  tubes— one  (a  short  one) 
widened  out  slightly  as  a  funnel,  the  other  (longer)  bent  at  a  right 
angle.  To  the  end  of  the  latter  was  attached  a  abort  piece  of  iudia- 
rubber  tube,  which  dipped  a  long  piece  of  glass  tube  provided  at  its 
other  extremity  with  another  short  length  of  india-rubber.  This 
was  attached  with  a  tnbe  and  cork  to  a  Liebeg's  condenser,  whioh 
was  suspended  against  tha  wall  hy  a  piece  of  string  and  a  couple  of 
nails.    Am  old  pail  to  catch  the  heated  condensing  water,  a  jug  to 
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ON  MAKING  COMBINATION  GROUPS. 

[A  eoBiinTuitotlop  to  tb«  Santh  Loodon  Photognpbla  Sode^.] 
Ih  oomplianee  with  the  iuTibition  of  oax  esteemed  Secretaiy  I  hare 
to  oall  attention  to  a  method  of  mokiDg  combinatioa  groups  which  ia 
eztensiTely  practised  in  America.  The  plan  Ib  espaciallj  naeful 
where  a  large  nnmber  of  figniea  are  to  form  the  group,  and  when  it 
is  oolf  poaaible  to  obtain  the  photographs  of  the  aeveial  mambera  of 
the  group  bj  a  number  of  eittingB  at  varioua  times. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necesaarj  to  make  a  aketfh  of  the 
desired  group,  introducing  the  required  number  of  figurag.  The 
positioiis  of  the  latter  and  the  general  design  of  the  group  may  be 
varied  to  an;  extent  to  suit  the  subjeots,  taking  care  that  the  figures 
aie  drawn  in  true  perspective,  the  front  figures  being  larger  than 
thoee  in  the  background  and  middle  distance.  A  suitable  landscape 
or  interior  baokground  ia  then  gketcbed  or  drawn  in  black,  and  on  a 
grey  boa^,  leaving  spaoa  for  the  figures,  which  are  lightly  sketched 
in  thair  proper  plMes.  A  separate  sketch  is  now  made  of  each  figure 
on  small  square  pieces  of  traeing-paper;  these  little  tracings  are 
nombered  to  correspond  with  the  figures  in  the  sketob. 

Tha  separate  figure  QegattTes  are  now  taken  in  the  camera,  the 
small  tracings  being  held  behind  the  ground  glass  to  give  the  correct 
size  and  position  of  the  figure.  A  print  on  albumanised  paper  is 
nest  taken  from  each  negative,  and  having  been  carefully  cat 
ont,  the  figures  are  arranged  on  the  background,  and  a  reduced  nega- 
tive of  the  whole  taken  in  the  camera  of  the  size  required. 

Some  little  care  and  skill  are  requisite  to  avoid  showing  the 
joinings.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  bevel  the  edges  of  the  prints 
from  the  back  with  a  sharp  knife.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  the 
foreground  figure  to  be  printed  vigorously,  those  further  back  being 
printed  more  lightly,  and  sunned  or  Icned  down  before  being  fixed. 

Any  little  defect  may  be  remedied  or  addition  made  with  the  brush 
on  the  finished  picture.  By  this  method  groups  of  any  number  of 
figures  raay,  with  a  little  care  and  skill,  be  made  in  a  vsry 
satisfutorj  maimer.  B.  J.  Edwards. 


RESIDUEa 
Allow  ma  a  little  spsoo  to  reply  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Daviea'a  comments  on 
my  notes  on  the  recovery  of  silver  from  residues  in  hia  iDtwestiDg 
paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Slociet;  at  its  last 
meeting,  also  to  your  correspondent  "  Refiner." 
.  Our  friend  Mr.  Davies  joins  issue  with  me  on  the  method  of  pre- 
otpitating  the  sUver  from  the  old  hyposulphite  solutions.  He  says 
that  his  plan  is  to  run  the  solution  into  a  tank  lined  with  zioo;  tha 
silver  is  then  predpiCated  antomatieallf  by  tha  action  of  the  zina, 
and  will  only  require  an  occasional  stir  to  bring  fresh  portions  of  the 
fiuid  in  oontaot  with  it,  and  a  scrub  now  and  then  to  keep  the  zh 
good  working  condition. 

Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  plan,  simple  though  it 
seems,  is  not  a  profitable  one,  being  based  on  the  destruction  of 
tha  vessel  oontsining  the  solution  to  be  acted  upon,  as  we  know  that 
for  each  onuce  of  silver  thrown  down  a  certain  quantity  of  zi 
must  be  dissolved;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dnvies'a  tank  has  been 
use  for  tan  years  rather  causes  me  to  doubt  that  he  has  recovered  the 
whole  of  his  silver,  unless  he  operates  on  a  small  scale.    If  the  zi 
process  be  adopted  it  will.  I  think,  be  found  much  better  to  run  I 
hypo,  solution  into  a  wooden  or  earthen  vessel,  and  to  suspend  in 
a  buaille  of  zinc  cuttings,  which  may  be  purchased  at  the  zii 
worker's  at  a  few  pence  per  pound.     At  page  447  I  etstad  my  obji 
tion  to  the  zinc  process  as  being  very  slow  and  uncertain  when  the 
temperature  is  low,  so  that  care  shonld  be  taken  not  to  inn  off  tha 
solution  before  tesling  it  during  the  cold  winter  months. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  this  method  is  that  the  sElver  so  pre- 
cipitated always  contains  a  quantity  of  zinc,  which  proves  a  great 
nuisance  in  the  crucible,  forming  a  large  quantity  of  slag  and  pre- 
venting the  silver  running  down  freely,  thereby  causing  a  oerlaiD 
amount  of  loss.  Those,  however,  wiio  prefer  that  method  will  do 
well  to  digest  the  precipitate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  wash  it 
free  from  zinc  before  drying  it.  Tlie  little  extra  trouble  involved  in 
doing  this  will  be  amply  compensated  for. 

Yonr  correspondent  "  Kefinei "  asks,  in  a  recent  issue,  if  it  be  not 
impossible  to  obtain  pure  nitrate  of  silver  without  having  recourse  to 
the  furnace.  Ke  says  that  it  has  been  found  that  tha  crystals  of 
nitrate  made  from  silver  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  the  wet 
method  contain  some  undecomposed  chloride.  In  my  own  practice  I 
have  never  found  this  to  be  the  ease,  but  I  have  always  allowed 
plenty  of  time  to  elapse,  so  that  tlia  action  of  the  zinc  should  be 
eomphu,  and  have  not  stopped  it  when  it  simply  appeared  to  be  so. 
I  do  not,  however,  see  that  the  presence  of  a  minute  trace  of  cliloride 


in  tiae  erysl&ls  is  of  any  oonseqnenoe  to  the  photographer,  bs,  of 
course,  it  will  be  removed  by  filtering  the  solution. 

With  regard  to  the  organic  matter  which,  he  says,  is  contained  in 
the  crystals,  I  may  say  uat  I  have  made  scoiee  of  baths  with  nitrate 
obtained  from  residues  by  the  wet  method,  at  a  time  when  sim^f 
iodised  collodion  and  pyrogallic  acid  developer  was  used,  and  wh^ 
the  absence  of  organic  matter  in  tha  bath  was  of  for  mora  importanoa 
than  at  the  present  time  whan  bromo-iodised  oollodion  and  iron 
developer  are  employed,  and  I  have  never  experienced  any  ineonve- 
nienee  from  its  presence.  In  fact,  such  nitrate  was  always  reserved 
for  the  making  of  baths  in  preference  to  the  commercial  article. 

If,  however,  from  carelessness  or  other  cause  there  should  be  a 
little  organic  matter  present  it  may  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  sunning 
the  solution,  as  is  now  done  by  many  operators  with  all  new  baths 
before  using  them.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  chloride 
ma^  then  be  of  some  advantage  in  asBisting  the  precipitation  of  it. 

If  it  should  be  considered  desirable  to  fuse  tha  silver  before  dis- 
solving in  tha  nitric  aoid — although  I  do  not  see  tha  ueoessitT  for 
doing  so — so  as  to  eruurt  tha  freedom  from  oi^anic  matter  and 
chloride,  it  may  easily  be  accomplished  Kitliaut  a  fttmaee.  Most  of 
us  remember  in  our  schoolboy  days  having  read  in  conjuring  fa^oka 
how  to  melt  a'  sixpence  in  a  walnut  shell  by  filling  the  shell  with  a 
mixture  of  saltpetre,  charooal,  and  sulphur,  placing  the  ocun  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  setting  fire  to  the  mixture,  the  heat  evolved  by  its 
combustion  being  sufficient  to  fuse  the  coin.  By  similar  means  we 
may  fuse  our  silver,  whioh,  after  being  washed  as  direoted  at  page 
4Q9,  should  be  dried.  Then  make  a  mixture  known  as  "Banme'a 
flux,"  consisting  of — 

Powdered  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)    G  parts. 

Charooal  or  fine  sawdust  2     „ 

Flowers  of  sulphur    1  put. 

Now  take  a  conical  clay  emcible  and  pot  a  layer  of  the  flux,  abont 
two  inches  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  on  this  put  a  layer  of  the 
dried  silver  powder  and  another  layer  of  flux,  and  so  on  in  alternate 
layers  until  the  pot  is  full ;  the  whole  shonld  then  be  preaaad  down 
tight  and  some  mora  fiux  put  on  tha  top.  Tha  quantity  of  flnx 
required  is  about  four  parts,  by  weight,  to  each  part  of  silver  to  be 
fnsed.  The  larger  the  qusnti^  to  Be  operated  on  the  smaller  is  tha 
proportion  of  flux  required.  Tha  crucible  should  now  be  plaoed  on 
the  hob  of  a  stove,  or,  better,  in  the  open  air,  and  tha  oontents  ignited, 
which  will  burn  with  intense  heat.  After  the  combustion  is  oomplete 
and  the  pot  cooled  the  metal  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  button  at 
the  bottom.  The  snoeess  of  the  proceeding  depends  on  having  all 
the  materials  thorouglily  dry.  E.  W.  Foubb. 


WASHED  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

[A  oammuoloitlaii  to  Uu  UvaipMl  Anutsnr  Plioto(t>tibk  A 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  method  I  have  adopted  in 
working  the  modiflcatiou  of  the  emulsion  process  suggested  by  Mr. 
W.  B,  Bolton,  whereby  washing  and  tlie  use  of  a  preservativa  are 
dispensed  with — a  rough  outline  of  whioh  I  gave  yon  at  our  last 

Prepare  s  plain  collodion  of  five  grains  of  powdery  pyroxyline  to 
tlie  ounce  of  mixed  solvents,  and  allow  it  to  settle  for  at  least  a  week ; 
carefully  decant  the  required  quantity,  and  add  to  each  ounce  seven 
grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  finely  ground  in  a  little  alcohol 
(this  grinding  is  necessary,  as  the  salt  is  but  sparingly  stJuble  in 
alcohol} ;  wdl  shake  at  intervals  for  about  three  houn ;  then  add  for 
each  ounce  fourteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  usual 
way  in  a  little  distilled  water  and  hot  alcohol.  Tha  proper  equivalent 
of  silver  for  sevea  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  (Ihe  equivalent 
of  that  salt  being  ninetv-eight)  Is  a  trifie  ouder  twelve  grains.  It  is, 
however,  desirable  to  have  an  excess  to  ensure  the  action  of  the 
silver  on  the  pyroxyline.  Agitate  welHor  at  least  a  couple  of  IranrB, 
and  filter  tha  emulsion  into  a  dish  set  perfectly  level;  allow  tlie 
emnlsion  to  remain  notil  it  is  thoroughly  set,  the  time,  of  oonrae, 
varying  with  the  quantity  used,  tha  size  of  the  dish,  and  the  tempera- 
ture. It  should  remun  until  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a  moderate 
pressure  of  the  finger  without  breaking.  When  set  break  np  the 
film  with  ft  broad  strip  of  glass,  and  wash  slightly  with  dbitilled 
water.  Transfer  the  film  into  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  and  well  vaah 
with  many  changes  of  ordinary  water,  breaking  np  the  film  into 
small  pieces  to  ensure  the  tkoroagk  removal  of  all  soluble  salts. 
When  this  has  been  aocompUehed,  and  the  water  oomes  off  clear, 
decant  or  draw  oS'  as  much  of  the  water  as  practicable,  and  wash 
again  in  three  or  four  changes  of  alcohol;  the  latter  havioga  slroug 
affini^  for  water  sucks  it  out  of  the  broken  film.  Finally,  dissolve 
iu  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
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The  alcohol  used  foi  wuluni;  need  not  be  waated;  it  eaa  be 
Itered  bsob  for  fatare  use.  The  aloohol  tued  for  fioftl  solution 
Ad  better  be  &bsolate,  to  oonntenot  the  effect  of  any  w&ter  left  ' 
a  the  film.  Ten  ounoes  of  plun  ooUodioa  treated  in  tbia  manner 
rill  yield  about  twelve  onnoes  of  fioislied  emulsioQ.  I  do  not  a^d 
Rntiin  or  anj  other  on^anic  matter  to  the  eranlaion.  If  an  ammo- 
linm  salt  be  naed  in  ike  collodion  any  amount  of  intensity  can  be 
tbtatinad  with  the  alkalins  developer,  and  theia  ia  nothing  to  fiain  in 
Ills  direotJoD  by  organifiars.  In  the  experiments  I  have  made  I 
ilwajB  found  that  the  plain  emulaion  yielded  better  negatiTea  than 
ui  organified  one. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  emalaion  ao  prepared 
poBsesses  indefinite  keeping  qoalities.  The  negatives  I  have  bare 
to-iiif{ht  were  taken  by  an  emnlsion  prepared  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  on  the  I2th  of  Aogaat  last;  the  plates  nere  prepared,  ex- 
posed, and  developed  two  or  three  daya  ainoe.  Ilie  emulaion  is 
quite  as  good  aa  wnen  firat  prepared. 

To  prepare  the  plates,  albnmaniae  with  dilute  albumen  (one  to 
twenty  of  water),  back  with  burnt  sienna,  and,  when  thoronghly 
dry,  coat  with  the  emulsion  and  set  up  to  dry.  The  diying  may  be 
by  heat  or  apontaneoos;  it  makes  little  matter  which  method  is 
adopted.  The  expoanre  ia  decidedly  rapid.  With  a  Roas'a  mediom- 
aiiK's  doublet  of  aeven  inches  eanivalent  foena,  largeat  atop,  and  well- 
lighted  laudaeape,  thirty  seaonda  will  be  abont  the  expoaure.  How- 
ever, great  latitude  ia  allowable;  for,  by  the  method  of  preliminary 
ireatment  with  pyro.,  it  is  poaaible  to  judge  of  the  correotneaa  or 
otherwise  of  the  exposure  with  great  aooaracy  before  the  real 
development  begina. 

To  develops,  poor  over  the  film  iiodilal«d  aloohol  of  average 
Btrength,  wash  well,  and  ponr  over  a  four-grain  solution  of  pyro.  (see 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  alkali  in  it).  Now  carefntly  watch  the  plate. 
If  properly  exposed  the  high  lights  and  the  aecondary  Ughta  will 
appear  in  about  half-a -minute.  A  veiy  little  experience  will  soon 
enable  the  operator  to  judge  aa  to  the  exposure,  and  adapt  hia 
developer  accordingly.  Asanming  the  expoaura  haa  been  correct,  to 
a  three-grain  aolntiou  of  pyro.  add  one  miuim  of  a  ten-grain  aolation 
of  bromide  of  potaadnm  and  one  minim  dilute  ammonia  (one  part  of 
amnnonia  to  eigbt  of  distilled  water).  Treat  the  plate  wiUi  this  Dotil 
its  power  seema  exhausted,  then  add  another  drop  of  the  ammonia 
Bolntion,  then  a  drop  of  bromide  and  a  drop  of  ammonia  until  the 
details  are  all  out  and  the  plate  aafficiently  intenae.  no  targe 
addition  of  ammonia  being  mads  without  bromide  to  check  ili, 
The  first  appUoation  of  the  alkaline  developer  roust  have  a 
traoa  of  bromide,  or  fog  will  ensue  (see  also  an  exoellsnt  method 
described  in  Tax  BaiTcaH  Jodrnil  of  PKorooiurHr  for  July  IT). 
If  by  the  preliminary  development  the  plate  appear  to  be  onder- 
exposad  use  the  strong  alkaline  developer,  bnt  be  oantiona  not  to 
posh  it  too  far  or  the  image  may  be  over-intenai&ad.  If  over- 
exposed use  an  exoesa  of  bromide  and  very  little  ammonia,  and,  if 
necessary,  intensify  with  acid  ailvar ;  or,  if  muoli  over-exposed,  puah 
the  development  with  tlie  plain  pyro.  until  all  the  detaals  are  out. 
and  intensify  with  aoid  silve/,  without  using  the  alkaline  developer 
at  all.  Intenaification  with  ailver  will  rarely  be  needed  unless  the 
plate  be  over-exposed ;  if  it  be,  however,  necessary,  nse  it  before 
the  ftlm  ia  allowed  to  dry.  Tlie  platea  are  alao  capable  of  being 
developed  with  iron,  a  wash  of  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution  being 
applied  before  the  developer  ia  naad.  Fix  with  hypo,  in  the  uanal 
manner. 

The  nnmerona  advantages  of  the  procesa  to  a  dry-plate  worker, 
ta  smatenra' especially,  are  ao  patent  that  any  comment  by  me  ia 
nnneoeaaary.  I  would  only  obaerve  that,  from  the  very  natore  of 
the  pToceas,  it  possesses  in  an  extraordinary  degree  Uiat  quality 
which,  of  all  otbers,  is  ao  essential  in  a  dry  proceas,  namely,  nni- 
fonnity  and  certainty  of  result.  I  truat  that  others  may  be  induced 
te  experiment  and  make  known  their  experienoe.  with  a  view  of 
rendering  the  prooeis  as  perfflbt  as  possible.         Edhdhd  Puipps. 


oil  an  efficient  remedy  is  provided  for  these  qnalities.  Ammonia 
fuming  is  much  more  adopted  in  America  that  in  thia  ooUDtry,  and  I 
never  heard  of  a  complaint  there  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
negatives  from  this  cause,  the  fact  being  that  gum  reains  other  thaa 
shdlac  form  the  obief  ingredients  in  ths  negative  varnishes  uaed  in 
the  United  Slates. 

As  I  foresaw,  the  awarding  of  the  Crawshay  prizes  baa  again 
given  rise  to  some  amount  of  dissatisfaction,  although,  perhaps,  not 
of  aatonishment.  In  offering  thaae  prizea  Mr.  Crawahay  doubtless 
meant  well,  but  beyond  a  alight  pecuniary  benefit  to  a  few,  it  would 
be  the  heifiht  of  folly  to  aay  that  any  ouer  good  has  resiUted  from 
anch  awarda,  nnleas  it  be  the  proof,  beyond  aU  manner  of  doubt,  that 
the  production  of  direct  large  beads  is  a  mistake.  From  the  fact  that 
the  leading  landaoape  photographers  have  held  aloof  from  competition 
for  Mr.  Crawshay's  prizes  for  landscapes,  aldtoQgh  exhibiting  their 
works  Dnder  the  same  roof  and  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Grswshay  will 
now  probably  realiae  the  hot  that  his  pecuniary  awards,  although 
certainly  offered  with  the  beat  intentions,  are  not  appreciated  and 
not  desired  by  an  important  class  among  onr  leading  photographers. 
It  is,  ther<^ore,  a  pity  that  ha  had  not  been  advia^  to  diseonUnns 
prizea  given  oat  of  the  plenitude  of  bis  pecuniary  reaonroea,  and 
unques^onably  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  bnt  which,  as 
muat  now  be  apparent  to  him  as  well  as  to  all  others,  was  a  mistaken 
and  miaplaced  largess,  resulting  only  in  nnpleasaatnesa  not  altogether 
free  from  "  envy,  natred,  and  ul  uneharitableness." 

I  have  read  in  the  Forngn  Notu  and  Netei,  in  this  Journal  of 
October  16th,  what  is  termed  the  "  outline  of  the  dry  prooeaa  of 
M.  Roselle."  Now,  if  tliere  was  one  process  better  known  than 
another  aevaral  years  ago  it  waa  the  honey  prooees  of  Mr.  Sfaadboli 
I  therefore  conader  that  I  liave  a  right  to  ask  oar  Editors  how  they 
got  into  such  a  state  of  aoninolenoe  aa  to  have  given  publid^, 
without  pretest,  to  anoh  a  barefaced  re-hash  of  the  Shadbolt  honey 
preoesB  aa  the  tuin  prooeas  of  M.  Koselle?  As  the  method  stands  at 
present  recorded  in  your  pages  it  is  identioal  with  that  of  Shadbolt ; 
ifsamadistinotive  feature  has  been  omitted  why,  then,  was  it  omitted 
by  tiie  writer  of  the  ^otM  f 

The  annual  exhibition  of  tiie  Pholegraphie  Sooiety  baa  once  mora 
been  held,  and  ere  this  reaches  the  eye  of  the  reader  will  have 
become  a  thing  of  the  paat  On  the  whole  the  display  was,  I  think, 
much  better  than  might  have  bean  expected,  considering  the  previona 
state  of  internal  dissension  in  the  Society,  even  if  not  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  farmer  yeara.  "The  least  said  is  sooneat  msndad;" 
benoe  I  will  only  aay  that  the  1874  exhibition  will  not  have  left  its 
mark  upon  the  reoord  of  photegraphio  progress. 


NOTES  ON  PASSING  EVENTS. 
Bi  i.  Paaipusno  FaoioaaiFnaK. 
Thk  eanaa  of  the  bad  effect  of  ammonia  fnming  upon  the  varnish  of 
the  negative,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Rnasell 
Sfldg&eld,  ia  not  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  negative  varnishes  now  in  use  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
■hellic ;  and  it  is  further  wall  known  that  shellaa  is  rapidly  acted 
upon  by  ammoniacal  fumea.  Sandarac  la  not  affected  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  far  aa  my  experience  goea;  while,  aa  the  baais  of  a  good, 
hard,  and  tough  varnish,  it  is  not  inferior  to  lac.  When  need  alone 
it  is  too  hard  and  brittle;  but  by  the  judicious  admixture  of  castor 


being  brought  up  for  disousaion. 
imagined  that  the  accession  of  light  to  the  plate  other  than  that 
which  radiates  directly  from  the  object  on  to  it  is  a  novel  idea.  I 
present  the  following  brief  extcaot  from  an  old  treatiae  on  the 
dagunrreoUpe,  by  M.  Humphrey,  which  was  published  in  1BG3 : — 
"  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  a  plate  coated  in  a  light 
ohemiosl  room  is  more  sensitive  than  when  coated  in  darkness.  By 
admitting  a  free,  uniform  tight,  and  exposing  the  plate  to  it  a  few 
aeoonds  aAer  ooating.  then  timing  abort  in  the  camera,  a  very  light, 
clear  impresaion  is  obtained.  The  time  in  the  camera  is  reduoed  in 
proportion  to  the  previona  action  of  light.  The  ahadea,  of  course, 
ore  deatroyed,  and  the  tone  injured ;  still,  for  tatdug  children  we 
have  aucoeeded  better  by  this  method  than  by  the  nse  of  sensitives. 
The  discovery  of  thia  principle  waa  accidental  while  operating  where 
the  direct  rays  of  the  ann,  entering  the  window  jnat  before  sunset, 
fell  on  the  curtain  of  our  dark  room,  rendering  it  very  light  within." 
Wanted  to  know — In  what  consiBts  the  alleged  superiority  of  the 
daguerreotype  process  over  the  positive  collodion  proceas  as  a  means 
of  recording  phenomena  connected  either  with  solar  or  astral  phyaios 
or  anything  else?  Having  access  to  exceedingly  sharp  daguerreo- 
types, and  alao  to  exceedingly  aharp  collodiotypes,  I  unhesitatingly 
aESrm,  from  an  intimate  aoquaintanoe  with  both,  that  one  ia  quite  aa 
good  aa  the  other — both  t)eing  taken  with  an  equal  amount  of  skill. 
I  diink,  tharefbre,  that  it  is  a  retrogressive  movement  which  is  Iieing 
attempted  to  be  made  by  thoae  French  aoientists  who  would  strive 
to  have  the  dsgnerreotype  proceas  employed  instead  of  collodion  in 
the  application  of  photography  to  astronomical  purposes,  and,  among 
otiiers,  to  the  transit  of  Venus.  A  collodion  positive  is  qnite  as  sharp 
Bs  a  daguerreotype,  the  gradation  of  tonea  is  qnite  aa  good,  it  bears 
enlargement  quite  aa  well,  while  it  ia  very  much  more  eaaily  made. 
Why,  then,  attempt  to  disinter  an  obsolete  prooeaa,  even  althongh 
'  that  proceas  be  replete  with  interest  at  every  atage  of  the  operation? 
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Th>t  th«  dKgaeireotype  prooeas  u  interMttog  I  should  indeed  be  lOrry 
to  denj.     It  is  »  piooess  in  which  everylhiag  is  dependent  npoo  the 
manandnothiDKipoQ  thechemicala.BQd.takeit  forailinfill,  weshall 
not  look  upon  its  like  Kf^aiti.    But  let  it  lie '.     It  lias  had  ita  dsy. 
lOKi»t  Id  pros  d/ ma»«- m  arc  aUi<r«l  lo  Itam  ottr  Hmmf  that  -  Sttef  tiU 


AN  AUTOMATIC,  ECONOMICAL,  SIMPLE.  AND 
THOROUGHLY  EFFECTUAL  APPARATUS  FOR 
REDUCING    SILVER   WASTES    TO    THE    SULPHIDE. 

[  i.  ooDunnnlnUon  to  tbe  Bontli  London  PhDtosnpUe  SocKtr.] 

For  rednoing  BiWer  wutaa  to  the  sulphide  the  advaiitageB  of 
siilpburstted  hydrogea  gu  over  eulphide  of  pobusiam  ore  so  well 
established  that  if  a  tboroai^hly  satisfaotoiy  mode  of  nsiag  it  were 
well  known  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  nciTersaJly  employed. 
Tlie  dehoate  and  oompUoated  apparatoa  employed  by  the  analytical 
chemiet,  from  its  expense  and  Uability  to  injury,  ia  unauited  to  the 
uses  of  the  photographer,  yet  from  the  reduoing  agent  being  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  it  has  rery  great  odvantagaa. 

Mr.  Poxlee  has  recently  published  in  Th£  Bbitibh  Jodrhal  of 
PHOTOoaiFsr  a  very  aimple  meaoa  of  generating;  the  gaa  for  photo- 
graphic purpoaas ;  but  his  apparatus  haa  the  diaadvantage  of  liability 
to  Srealuge,  and  reqairas  some  time  b)  put  it  in  aotion.  and  after 
ita  work  ia  done  as  much  time  is  required  to  make  it  oaase  ita  aotion. 
It  is  also  liable  to  waste  the  offensive  fjaa  by  leakage.  Tbe  apparatoa 
about  to  be  described  haa  the  advantagea  of  the  ooatly  generator 
without  poaaesaing  the  diaadvantagea  of  either  machine. 

It  consists  of  a  atoneware  cylinder  about  seven  inches  in  leui;th 
and  about  three  inches  internal  diameter,  fumishsd  with  a  movable, 
perforated  bnttom  restina  iinon  three  shoulders  placed  about  two 
inches  from  one  end.  The  opposite  I 
end  ia  eloaed  to  a  small  neck  perfo-  ' 
rated  with  a  hole  about  a  qaartar  of  | 
in  inch  in  diameter.  To  this  neck  • 
[b  attached  an  india-tnhber  tube  with 
1  pinohoock  close  to  the  neck  The 
free  end  of  the  tnbe  baa  a  small  piece 
of  leaden  pipe  inserted  in  to  it  to  cause 
it  to  sink  in  the  waste  solution.  The 
cylinder  is  filled  to  the  shoulders 
with  sulphide  of  iron  in  lamps  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  the  per- 
forated bottom  is  then  plaoed  tn  titu 
to  prevent  tbe  iron  falling  out.  The 
oharged  cylinder  ia  now  placed  in  a 
suitable  jar — say  seven  inches  deep 
and  six  or  eavea  inchea  diameter — 
and  this  jar  is  then  tilled  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  one  part 
and  water  eight  parts.  Aa  long  as  the  pincbeook  is  closed  no  action 
takes  place ;  but  the  moment  tbe  pinchoock  ia  opened  the  acid  rises 
within  the  cylinder,  and,  acting  upon  tbe  snlphide,  immediately 
liberates  sulpburettad  hydrogen  gas,  which  issues  through  the  india- 
rubber  tnbe.  Tliis  aotion  continues  for  any  length  of  time  nntil  ita 
action  ia  no  longer  required,  when,  by  closing  tbe  pinohcook,  the 
gas  stops  flowing,  and  filling  tbe  cylinder  expels  the  acid,  which 
reaumea  ita  original  position  in  the  outer  jar  nntii  it  is  again  required, 
when  at  any  moment  a  continuous  supply  of  the  gas  can  be  obtained 
by  simply  opening  the  pinohoock. 

Practically  the  photographer  doaa  not  need  the  pineboook,  aa  when 
the  gas  ia  no  longer  required  the  cylinder  oan  be  lifted  out  of  tbe  jar, 
and  both  can  be  placed  side  by  aide  in  any  convenient  place.  The 
action  will  immediately  oommance  whan  the  cylinder  ia  replaced  in 
tbe  acid  solution. 

This  antomatio  apparatus  will  be  found  inexpensiTe  in  its  first 
cost,  extremely  economical  in  use,  is  ready  at  any  moment  either  to 
commence  or  cease  ita  action,  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order  or  lo 
reoeive  injury,  gives  no  trouble  whatever,  and  thoroughly  answers 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Lead  may  be  used  instead  of  atoneware,  ,and  a  common  gas  t^ 
may  be  soldered  into  the  neck ;  but  stoneware  is  preferable.  1! 
any  one  find  a  difficulty  in  procuring  this  appatatOB  I  shall  be 
happy  to  supply  a  few  similar  to  ray  own. 

W.  T.  B; 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

DS.  CAHDizB's  SCKNOORAPEI. M.  DlVAKHB  ON  THB  DRI  PbOCBSS. 

In  an  amusing  article,  signed  "  G.  D.  V."— no  doabt  by  M.  De 
VjlJ«r,  President  of  Iha  Photographic  Aswoution  of  Btlgium — 


in  the  BidUtin  of  that  Association,  we  have  an  aoconnt  of  a  new 

Socket  camera  invented  by  Dr.  Candeze,  of  Liege,  and  called  by 
im  a  "  Boaoograph."  It  is  intended  for  single  pictures  of  the  half- 
plate  size,  or  for  a  pair  of  atereoscopic  views  upon  a  half-plate.  Its 
sides  are  flexible,  so  that  the  oamer*  can  ha  carried  in  one  coat 
pnaket,  and  a  conple  of  dark  slides,  each  containing  a  pair  of  plat«>, 
in  the  other  pooket.  A  waUdng-stick  tripod  completes  the  ontfiL 
The  sensitive  plates  are,  of  course,  supposed  to  bo  dry  ones;  for  our 
author  tells  us  that  "  wet  collodion,  in  spite  of  its  incontestable 
advantages,  lias  so  many  iuconvanienoea  that  it  must  yield  the  pain 
to  tbe  dry  process  for  all  pliotographic  excursions  made  by  an 
amateur."  Ha  combata  also  very  amusingly  tbe  objection  that  dry 
plates  are  so  slow  by  reminding  us  that  during  the  exposure  wc  may 
gossip  with  a  friend,  amoke  a  cigarette,  enjoy  tbe  aoenetj,  cbooaa 
other  points  of  view,  &o. ;  and  then  with  respect  to  the  negativa 
turning  out  well  when  developed  at  home,  if  we  cannot  abscJutely 
sea  the  result  on  the  spot,  still  we-may  feel  assured  that  tbera  ar«  a 
hundred  chances  to  one  against  its  proving  a  failnra  when  developed 
at  home,  if  we  only  use  proper  care  in  the  various  stagea  of  tba 
manipulation.  But  this  development  of  the  plate  the  same  day,  in 
the  evening  when  one  is  tired,  in  one's  room  at  the  hotel — ia  it  not  a 
sad  bore  ?  "  No,  indeed,"  we  are  told ;  "  it  is  a  veritable  plaasnre, 
and  quite  a  climax  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  day !  "  With  reapeet  to 
the  inBtrnment  itself,  the  lens,  we  had  almost  foi^otten  to  Bay,  wiD 
require  to  be  pnt  into  a  third  pocket;  and  as  for  tlie  dark  slide  no  . 
focussing  is  required,  and  it  may  be  diapensed  with  alb^ether  if 
the  operator  will  but  famish  the  top  of  his  camera  with  sighta,  and 
maka  his  braina  do  tbe  work  of  bis  eyes  in  adapting  the  image  to 
the  boundaries  of  bia  plate. 

Every  inventor  may  be  escDsed  a  little  enthusiasm  when  exhibiting 
his  bantling  to  the  world,  and  we  must  not  criticiae  too  severely  th« 
remark  of  the  worthy  doctor,  in  the  preface  to  his  broeXure,  in  which 
he  tells  us  that  he  looks  forward  coufidenlly  to  the  time  when  evoy 
tourist  will  be  a  photographer,  and  will  carry  in  his  coat  pockets,  on 
bia  sxcurBions,  the  scenograpb  and  dark  plates,  and  in  hia  hand  lbs 
nalking-alick  tripod.  But  even  supposing  that  every  man  ia  not  bis 
own  photo)|[Tapher,  still,  we  are  told,  dry  pUtaa  oan  be  purchased  ready 
prepared,  and  those  who  prepare  them  will  also  be  happy  to  develop* 
them  for  their  customers  when  tbe  image  has  been  impreaaed.  It 
appears  therefore,  from  every  point  of  view,  that  the  aoanograpb  murt 
one  day  become  an  indispensable  article  of  luggage,  and  a  never-ending 
Bourceof  enjoyment  to  lum  who  haa  the  good  fortune  to  poaaeaa  iL 

M.  Davanna  baa  been  delivering  a  lecture  lately  on  the  diy 
processes  at  the  "Eoole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,"  in  which  ha  made 
the  fallowing  remarka  r— 

"  It  ia  easy  to  work  with  wet  collodion  in  a  dark  room  summndad 
with  every  convenience,  but  far  otherwiie  when  yon  are  at  rovU. 
Altbongb  many  kinda  of  portable  tent  and  laboratory  have  been  daviaed. 
yet  theae  constitute  heavy  luggage,  and  from  the  very  fint  it  haa  beea 
an  object  to  simpli^  all  tois  encombrance  by  discovering  a  good  method 
of  preparing  dry  plates.  Nameroua  proceaaM  of  this  kind  have  becD 
deviBed ;  bat  the  two  in  common  nae,  and  which  give  the  best  raaolb^ 
are  the  TsupenOt  and  the  tannin  processes.  The  poiats  of  departnra  ia 
all  of  tbem  ib  the  same,  viz.,  to  prepare  a  film  of  iodide  and  bromide  o( 
silver  in  a  medium  permeable  and  insnlable.  Bot,  whatever  that 
medium  may  be,  when  the  film  gets  dry  the  nitrate  of  ailver  in  it 
beoomea  concentrated  and  reacts  upon  the  insoluble  aalt*  of  ailvn-  ao  as 
to  form  cryBtala  of  iodo-nitrate,  which  completely  destroy  the  aoaaitiTa 
aarface.  Beaides  which  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  reacts  upon  the  organic 
matter  in  the  seniitive  film,  alter*  it,  and  renders  impoasible  tie 
development  of  a  good  negative.  The  first  condition  oi  socoeaa  is, 
therefore,  to  wash  out  of  the  film  alt  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  bnt  tba 
first  resnlt  of  this  ia  to  reduce  considerably  its  sensitiveneaa.  Thoa, 
notil  now,  all  known  dry  processea  remain  a  little  less  sensitive  thaa 
the  wet  process,  altbongb  great  proffreaa  haa  been  made  in  this  dirtctiaB. 
A  second  condition  is  to  maintain  the  permeability  of  the  film,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  an  OTdinary  ooUodicn  film 
simply  washed,  because  this,  in  drying  upon  the  glass,  would  leas  it* 
spongy  texture  and  become  cbanaed  into  a  film  impermeable  to  liqnids, 
in  which  condition  tt  would  only  give  a  aaperficial  image  devmd  of 
vigour,  because  the  developer  could  not  penetrate  into  the  inboior  af 
the  lilm.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  old  and  altered  collodion,  or  oo* 
made  with  a  powdery  pyroxyline  of  bad  qaahty,  gives  a  film  dis- 
integrated and  more  permeable  to  tbe  raagenta,  bat  t£a  proofs  which  it 
givea  whan  dry,  after  a  simple  washing,  are  inferior  to  those  which  caa 
be  obtained  in  the  following  way,  viz.,  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  oolloditai 
film  with  a  •ubatance  aolable  or  permeable,  which  can  be  penstrated  or 
replaced  by  the  developing  -  agents.  The  number  of  such  aabatancai 
appears  to  be  unlimited,  uid  to  include  all  gammy,  geUtinoua,  albu- 
meaous,  sugary,  and  deUquesceut  aubstances;  which  have  no  secondary 
action  upon  the  aenaitire  Sim.  Thus  milk,  bear,  alcoholic  wine* 
charged  with  tannin,  difiereot  syrups,  sugar,  glaooae^  tea,  cofiee,  tannia, 
gallic  aud  pyragalhc  acids,  albnmeu,  gelatme,  caseine,  deliquMceut  sail*. 
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fto.,  h«v«  been  tried,  aad  fram  a  mnltitnde  of  thias  triili  ire  leem  to 
lemrn  that  the  beat  reanlta  are  obtaiiied  with  albamenooa  nutten  <^ 
which  the  tf  pe  ii  the  white  of  ^{g,  uid  with  nuHen  ooDtaining 
astriugeiit  pnnciplee  analogonB  to  tfi-^i'n,  aach  u  tannin  itself,  gallic 
and  pyrogaUio  acida,  tea,  coffee,  &a" 

Such,  aooording  to  the  leading  Pretioh  photographio  ohemiBt,  are 
the  principles  nhioh  shonld  gaide  us  in  the  preparation  of  dr7  plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  IRRADUTION. 
Ur.  a.  CowJtR  RimrAjiD,  dating  from  Florenoe,  aaji,  in  a  recent 
number  of  oni  contemporaiy,  Mature; — I  ahall  be  obhged  if  yon  will 
allow  me  apace  to  atate  mora  ipeoiiioally  why  I  am  not  able  to  ooncnr 
in  the  inwiiation  theoiy  of  Mr.  Aitken.  1  nndentand  fram  hia  laat 
letter  that  be  foUy  agreea  with  Lord  Lindaay  and  myielf  aa  to  the 


ha  haa  termed  moUcular  rtjUelkm  within  the  tbicijien  of  the  oollodion 
film.  Mr.  Aitken  and  Captain  Abney  both  ^Dpear  to  cooaider  this  aa 
the  chief  cause  of  the  inner  irradiation  fringe,  while  I  am  diapoaad  to 
Tank  the  irradiation  ariiing  from  the  optical  imperfections  of  tha 
inatmment  with  which  the  photograph  ia  taken,  tosetber  with  any 
irradiation  that  may  arige  in  the  weCplate  procesee*  from  circolation 
in  the  film  of  flnid  covering  tha  plate,  before,  or  aa  very  much  greater 
■n  amonDt  than  the  irradiation  due  to  diiperaion  within  the  collodion  film. 

We  ahonld  expect  tbat  light  diaoerMd  within  the  tbickneaa  of  the 
collodion  tilm  would  prodnce  ita  photographic  effect  in  all  directions 
ronnd  the  illuminated  point,  and  that  the  area  of  action  would  not  be 
affected,  or  certainly  would  not  be  deoreaaed,  by  eoTertng  tha  front  sur- 
face of  the  portjon*  at  the  collodion  film  adjacent  to  t^  directly  iUn- 
minated  area  with  am  opaque  object.  Indeed,  if  tbe  opaqne  object  were  a 
good  reflector,  such  aa  a  tiii^t  pieoe  of  platinum  foil,  we  m^ht  eipeot 
sightly  to  inoreaae  the  area  at  photographic  action  due  to  dispersion 
within  the  fllm ;  for  the  light  dispersed  towards  the  front  enrfaoe  of  the 
film  wooid  be  in  great  meaaure  reflected  back  into  the  thiokneaa  of  the 
collodion.  But,  as  1  have  shown  in  former  letten,  pladug  a  piece  of 
platinum  foil  in  immediate  contact  with  the  collodion  film  canaes  the 
pbotograpbio  image  of  a  bright  image  to  be  sharply  oat  off,  and  no 
perceptible  irradiation  can  be  traced  under  the  edge  of  the  foil. 

Again:  we  shonld  expect  the  action  of  dispersed  hghC  to  extend  further 
within  a  thick  film  of  oollodion  than  within  a  thin  him  ;  for  there  would 
be  a  sreater  thickneas  of  iUuaunated  collodion,  and  the  angle  through 
which  light  could  be  radiated  directly  upon  tha  adjacent  area  without 
aufferinir  refleotioa  at  either  surface  would  be  increased,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  any  preoeptible  difference  in  the  amount  of  irradia- 
tion of  timilarly-expoBed  pUtea  coated  with  four  thickneaasa  of  collodion 
and  in  thoes  coated  with  but  one  film. 

I  have  felt  myself,  therefore,  drirentolookfor  thecanaeof  irradiaHoQ 
either  in  aome  eircalation  taking  place  within  the  film  of  Lquid  covering 
the  collodion  at  the  time  of  eipoaure,  which  film  would  be  intarmpted 
and  ita  tension  greatjy  altered  by  the  contact  of  asobd  body;  Of  else  (o 
*eek  ita  explanation  in  the  optical  imperfeotiona  of  the  photographic 
inatmment.  Pcaaibly,  in  the  wet-plate  procoaana,  circnlation  within 
the  fioid  film  may  praidnce  a  iiary  aensible  effect.  Indeed,  there  are 
phenomena  which  make  this  more  than  probable.  When  a  wet-plate 
picture  of  a  strong  light  projected  npon  a  daik  backgroand  is  taken  with 
a  decided  over-ezpoaure  of  aay  ten  minntea  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tha 
inner  irradiation  fringe  is  seen  to  be  moat  opsque  on  ita  outer  edge ; 
and  the  phenomenon  la  ao  marked  that  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  an  eHect 
of  ooutraat.  This,  of  course,  should  not  be  the  case  if  tha  irradiation 
edge  were  dne  merely  to  tha  optical  imperf  aotionB  of  the  inatrumeut. 

Again :  in  the  small  negatives  of  the  eclipse  of  December,  ISTl,  taken 
at  IX)dabetta  and  Baikul,  there  is  a  decided  structnre  in  the  irradiation 
under  the  prominancas.  Under  the  brighteat  of  them  it  can  be  dia- 
tinetly  aeen  that  the  opacity  of  the  irradiation  fringe  is  greatest  along 
linet  radiating  from  the  prominences  ;  while  along  Sie  ontride-^that  ia, 
fortbeat  from  the  prominences — there  is  an  are  of  aligbtl?  greater 
intensity.  Tha  same  atmotnre  ia  traceable  in  all  the  negatives ;  but  it 
is  most  marked  in  the  Baikul  series,  and  especially  in  those  negatives 
in  which  the  prominenoea  are  most  exposed,  viz.,  on  the  east  and  west 
limba,  at  tbe  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  totality.  This,  of  course, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  optical  imperfection  theory. 
Again :  the  httla  bruahea  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  as  extending 
under  the  edge  of  the  platinum  foil  oannot  be  accounted  for  withoDt 
supposing  that  there  ia  oironlatiou  within  the  liquid  film.  1  hope,  oo 
my  return  to  En^and,  to  carry  out  some  further  axpwiments  for 
determining  the  amount  of  the  inner  irradiation  which  in  tbe  wet- 
pl'te  prooMSM  may  be  dna  to  sueh  oiroulation. 


0HNION3   OP    THE    DAILY   PRESS    ON    THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    EXHIBITION. 

"^tn  PHOToaiuPKTc  Societt  of  Obrat  BBnAiN.— Evan  with  this,  the 

•uneleeuth  aunual  eKliilfitiua  of  the  Society  fresli  in  one's  reeollectiurt 


we  feal  inclined  to  question  whether  the  art,  if  it  may  not  with  more 
propriety  be  called  the  science,  at  photography  ia  likely  ever  to  become 
popular  in  that  larger  aense  of  the  word  which  impLea  the  favour  of  tha 
people.  It  afforda,  indeed,  occupation  to  a  oonsiderable  number  of 
ladiea  and  gentlemen,  to  whose  leisure  honn  amusement  ia  more 
necessary  than  profit,  and  with  thia  claas,  aa  we  may  gather  fnan  a  liat 
of  the  exhibiton  in  Suffolh-atreet,  ita  popularity  is  undoubtedly  on  tbe 
incresae.  Popular,  again,  in  one  phase  it  ia— that  phaae  under  which 
it  was  flnt  introdnced  to  pnblic  uotioe,  and  which  lends  itself  only  to 
the  reproduction  oC  tbe  human  face  and  form.  To  give  and  to  receive 
tarta  de  vuite  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  youog  men  and  maidens  in 
even  walk  of  Ufa.  In  the  old  days  when  portraiture  was  held  as  one  of 
the  fairest  fields  of  Uie  painter'a  art  this  was  an  amusement  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy.  Not  every  man  oould  go  to  Corinth  in 
the  days  of  Bayiiolda,  of  I^WTenoc^  or  of  Oainaborough,  but  now  in 
these  later  times  the  pencil  of  that  more  truthful,  if  laaa  pleasing,  artist, 
the  Sun,  is  at  tbe  eommand  <^  all,  and  where,  from  cottage  to  castle, 
may  not  be  foand  some  specimBn  of  his  handiwork?  There  is  a  chann, 
too,  we  admit,  in  the  reoollaction  of  some  happy  time  passed  far  away 
from  the  oommoa  places  of  our  daily  life  which  this  art  can  keep  green 
for  ns.  A  broken  statue  ot  moss-grown  rain,  castled  crag  or  village 
inn — each  and  all  may  reoal  some  memory  which  we  would  not  willingly 
let  die,  while  so  far  now  haa  the  photographer  advanced  on  his  onward 
path  that  the  critic  can  enjoy  equally  with  the  traveller,  nor  need  the 
pride  of  the  eye  be  lost  in  the  pleasures  of  memory.  But  photographs, 
we  fancy,  are  never  likely  to  become  popular  with  that  large  section  of 
the  community  who  go  to  see  pictures  much  aa  tbey  go  to  the  opera  or 
to  the  park— because  th^  neighbonn  go.  In  tha  first  place  they  lack 
colour— that  is,  colour  in  tha  broad  aoceptanoe  of  tbe  term,  and  colour 
with  these  people  covers  a  multitude  of  sins;  even  the  moat  ignorant,  to 
whom  light  and  abade,  perspective  and  drawing,  and  all  the  arffol  of 
tha  studio  are  but  worda  ana  nothing  more,  can  recognise  tha  besnty  of 
colour.  Then,  again,  photographs  m  maue  are,  from  the  smallnes*  and 
deUcacy  of  their  treatment,  somewhat  wearisome  to  those  who  aie 
unable  or  careless  to  appreciate  such  subtleties ;  and,  lastly,  the  chief 
charm  of  ohotogiaphy  Ilea,  aa  we  have  aaid  before,  in  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subjnst,  not  always  to  be  found  among  those  who  visit 
piotnre-galleriea  at  thia  season  of  the  year.  But,  wit£  all  this  allowed, 
we  advise  all  who  can  to  devote  at  least  some  portion  of  these  ahortaniug 
days  to  a  walk  round  the  Society's  rooms.  There  are  to  be  found  in 
them  all  manner  of  subjects  taken  by  every  proceaa  of  photography 
known  to  man. 

Portraiture,  of  course,  is  well  represented,  and  wall-known  faces  look 
down  upon  you  at  every  atop  yon  take  From  loyalty,  if  from  no  otiiier 
motive,  we  may  mention  tlrat  an  autotype  mdargement  of  a  Portrait  of 
Hit  Soi/td  Highnat  the  Duke  of  Edu^vrgh  (TO),  from  the  atudio  of 
Messre.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.;  Mr.  Joka  ilUiaiM,  B.A.  (fi5J, 
Jftsf  Watiuai  Amy  Sobtart  (47),  and  Jfin  Neilma  (17)  are  also  there, 
in  the  same  atyle  and  from  the  same  hands.  Tbe  fidelity  of  the  likeness 
oannot  be  gainsayed;  but  whether  that  style  of  truatment  ia  a  pleasaut 
one  ia,  we  think,  a  queation  which  admits  of  more  argument.  At  any 
rate,  if  wa  must  have  it,  we  prefer  it  when  implied  to  inaminate  objects 
aa  The  Tkamet  near  Maidmlitad  (62),  Ely  Cathalrai  [53),  and  the 
Trout  Stream  (219),  all  of  which,  and  more  especially  tha  last,  we  are 
inclioed  to  place  above  the  portraits  of  the  same  artists.  Mis.  Cameron 
sends  twelve  contribntious,  most,  if  iudeed  not  all,  of  them  portraits. 
This  lady  has  deservedly  attained  a  high  reputation  in  her  art,  bat  we 
hardly  fancy  that  tbe  best  specimens  of  bar  work  are  to  be  seen  in 
SuflbUi-street.  Of  the  twelve  we  like  best  a  pretty  pietare  of  a  little 
child  praying  at  its  mother's  knee  for  the  father'a  safe  return  (202). 
Kit*  Mt,  Mamma !  (304),  a  PortToit  of  Lady  Hood  and  Her  Daughter 
MaM  is  also  pleasing;  bat  Miss  laabel  Bateman  does  not  appear  to 
advantage  either  as  Urania  (IS2)  or  Quteit  Henriella  Maria  mlh  htr 
Children  (203).  To  the  formv  ia  appended  a  quotation  from  In 
Jfnnoriam— "Urania  speaks  with  darkooed  brow;"  and  tiie  aptueaa  of 
the  quotation  cannot  be  denied,  for  the  brow  of  Urania  ia  so  ronarkably 
dark  that  it  is  with  diffieoltj  we  can  stosrate  it  from  the  baok^rennd  of 
flowing  hair  and  the  overhsjiging  boughs  beneath  which  Urania  standa. 
Diatinctneas  is  surely  one  of  tha  first  eeaentiala  in  a  photogr^ib.  In 
large  breadths  of  landscape  and  composition  pictures  this  ia  a  quality 
andoabtedly  difficult  of  attainment  with  the  oamera ;  but  we  oouf  ess  we 
should  not  be  inclined  to  allow  this  excuse  to  portraiture.     The  colour 


ipparent  in  some  ■"!**"""  then  in  others ;  but 
when  to  this  unavoidable  defect  ia  added  a  slovenliness  of  execution, 
whether  from  accident  or  design,  theu,  we  snbroit,  tbe  nbotoaraph  is 
lacking  in  ope  of  the  fint  requiaitas  of  good  pbotograpny.  There  ia 
apparently  a  growing  tendeni^  towards  this  stfle  of  work  among 
amateurs  which  we  fail  to  notice  among  their  profeaaional  brethren, 
and  it  is  on  this  hint  we  ventore  to  apeak.  Hree  children's  beads  in 
one  frame  (330)  from  the  same  lady,  thongh  graoefnl  in  pioee  and  in 
exwession,  are  open,  but  in  a  lass  denee,  to  tbe  same  objection. 
Of  all  the  portraits  which  have  tiJteu  priiea  in  the  Crawahay  com- 

Rtition  wa  like  7'Ae  Oamxheeper  at  Home  (332),  by  Robert  Crawshay, 
st,  thongh  tha  judges  have  only  awarded  it  a  second  prise.  Passing 
to  the  landsoapes,  we  find  that  our  apaoe  will  not  allow  as  to  say  all 
tliBtmiijhtbcs.ii<lou  tbiiilie»ii.     Tlicy  ni-e  u  good  as  tfasy  an  numerous. 
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and  thonsfa,  where  »U  ve  bo  good,  oomptrwou  mif^t  be  spued,  few 
will,  ws  thiiik,  be  dupoted  to  deny  the  p«lm  to  Colonel  Sturt  Wortley. 
It  ig  alnioat  impooible  to  imuine  photography  oarried  to  a  biRher  pitch 
of  perfaotion  than  in  thia  genUemaD'a  view  of  Camarmm  CatUe  (97),  by 
the  new  aranium  dry  prooeai,  aa  the  catalogue  telti  ut.  It  ha«  all  the 
Boftneu  of  a  water-oolour  drawing,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  colour,  while 
ths  iky  is  aa  a  sky  of  Turner's.  The  HiU  Side  (98)  and  The  Seionl  Swer 
at  Low  Waitr  (99)  ara  oood  too,  but  not  so  good  a*  this.  Mr.  Vernon 
Heath  has  two  biU  of  Welsh  scenery  (79  and  80),  and  a  view  of  Warn- 
ham  Cowl  (89),  which  fully  keep  up  Uie  repatation  he  has  won.  Mr. 
Bedford  senda  twelve  charming  little  bits  (20  to  31),  of  which  we  like 
the  Welah  views  best;  and  the  Declining  Da;/ {211)  ot  Measra.  RobinnMi 
and  Cborrill  might  wall  have  won  the  Crawshay  prize  withont  its  two 
oampanion  piotnrea,  Rcpote  (276)  and  Under  the  Oreenutood  Tree  (277), 
to  help  it.  Mr.  Sandenon  ajao  take*  a  prize  with  a  Vievi  at  Aberglatlgn 
(287),  and  Mr.  Nicholson's  FoU^y  and  Pond  a/ AoiuAureA  (266)  certainly 
deserves  another.  From  the  ooast  of  Jersey  Mr.  Reuben  Miti:hell  gives  oa 
soma  wonderful  effects  of  threatening  sky  and  sunset  in  308  and  810; 
but  the  Aneat  example  of  this  moat  difficult  stndy  comes  from  M: 
O.  Stodart,  who  in  one  frame  gives  as  four  instantaneous  views  taken  i 
Margate  (3SEt-38S),  which  are  perhaps  the  moaC  wonderful  specimens  of 
the  photographer's  art  in  the  exhibition.  In  one  especially,  where  the 
moon,  breaking  through  a  bank  of  angry  olouds,  shines  down  on  a  quiet 
aea,  wUoh  aoaroely  npplee  round  the  timbers  of  the  pier,  the  effect 
is  rather  that  of  an  etcbing  than  a  pholograph.  Nor  mast  we  forget  to 
mentionaaeriesof  Indian  views  (417-448)  Trout  CoIooelH.  Dixon,  which 
are  even  more  aoft  and  clear  than  the  generality  of  photographs  taken 
by  the  Indian  sun.  A  Dead  Slag  (375),  by  Captain  Hora^o  Boss,  and 
a  frame  full  of  Odd  Dogt  (136),  some  of  them  very  odd  dogs  indeed,  by 
Measra.  Jabes  and  Alfred  Haghea,  will  claim  moat  attention  from  the 
lover  of  animal  life.  We  have  by  no  means  exhauated  our  liat  of  note- 
worthy objects ;  but  we  have,  we  trust,  said  enough  toindnce  oar  readers 
to  go  to  Suffolk-street  and  form  an  opinion  for  themseUes.  — The  Timet. 


Pwiings  d  Sorutws. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thk  annna]  Technical  Exhibition  toasting  of  this  Society  was  held  i 

the  C      "  ■      ■  ■"■        '  ■        "      — 

uU. 

.  M.A.,  F.O.3.,  Present  of  the  Society. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minntea  of  the  previous  meetiog  by  the  Secre- 
tary —who  adverted  apedally  to  the  hoapitatde  mtartaiDment  given  by 
the  President  to  the  members  during  the  snmmer  recaas,  and  also  to 
the  invitation  extended  by  Mr.  8.  Fry  to  the  memben  to  visit  hia  new 
atndio  at  Snrbiton — the  following  new  member*  were  elected,  vis,, 
Messrs.  M.  P.  Tench,  UeavysJde.  C.  A.  Fmteley,  Prestwich,  Taudoni, 
J.  M.  Niabet,  and  Leon  Wamerke. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Baabford,  of  Portobello,  Edinbureh,  submitted  for  exbi- 
bil^ou  a  piece  of  apparatus  for  effecting  the  reduction  of  silver  waates. 
A  short  paper,  deeeriptive  of  the  mode  proposed  by  Mr.  Baabford,  will 
be  tonod  at  page  63i.  The  stonewace  bottle  described  in  the  paper  was 
exhibited,  and  Mr.  Jabea  Hughes  briefly  showed  its  action. 

Mr,  SsBAanAH  D^vis  said  that  as  the  liberation  of  sulphnretted 
hydrogen  went  on  for  a  short  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  acid 
liquor  from  the  snlphide  of  iron,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  larger 
space  in  the  veasel  below  the  sh^  upon  which  the  sulphide  of  iron  was 
to  lie.  By  making  the  baae  of  the  bottle  deeper  the  additional  gas 
generated  would  not  escape  Into  the  atmosphere. 

The  CBAnuUH  suggested  the  necessity  tor  making  the  bottle  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  prevent  its  toppling  over. 

Messra.  OaELXY  and  Son,  o{  Bermondaey,  exhibited  a  oamera-stand 
the  nature  of  which  may  be  interred  from  the  following  particulars,  which 
ware  read : — The  top  ia  triangnlar,  aud  has  three  adjustable  sliding  legs 
held  Hrmly  by  thumbscrews,  which,  by  loosening,  will  allow  the  sliding 
legs  to  be  set  from  tbesmalleBtpoasibleadjnatment  or  angle,  and  from  three 

.__.  .-B..-i„i.:_j_.i.„i.;~t    By  tightening  the '-     •      '" 

when  down  (thna 


:x  inches  high.   B7  tightening  the  screws  the  stand  iaaa 

total  hei^t  aa  wban  down  (thna  remedying  the  great 

faultin  all  other  stands).  Being  so  eaay  of  adjustment  it  will  be  found  just 


n  when  at  its  total  h 


ths  stand  needed  for  outdoor  and  indoor  photography,  exhibitions,  ho.  It 
is  invaluable  for  taking  interiors  on  stone  pavements,  as  it  can  be  made 
rigid  by  tightening  the  thumbecrewa,  and  when  ooce  levelled  it  will 
remain  so.  It  oan  t>e  set  to  any  height  to  suit  the  subject,  and  set  level 
upon  any  uneven  place — for  instance,  the  side  of  a  hill,  roof  of  a  house, 
Jto.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many  advantages  that  a  momentary  inq>ection 
of  thestand  will  ahowthatit  is  just  the  stand  needed.  A  ball-and-socket 

ioint  is  also  fitted  if  required.  Its  advantages,  in  many 
or  pbotograpfay,  ka.;  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  "the  top  oan 
h^by  the  screw  under  the  triangle  to  any  angle  either  way, 
shifted  ronnd  to  fidlow  up  any  passinfi  objeot,  so.,  without  - 

atanid.     It  haa  been  nsed  tor  taking  views  of  ships  in  motio.., 

the  anjma'i  in  the  Zook^ioal  Gardens;     For  the  latter  purpose  it  will  I 
be  toond  of  great  aervioe,   aa,   the  «nim.l.  having  to  be  taken  just  ' 


noving  tl 


I  pUcs,'  and,  when  a  moment  still,  the  photograph  is  taken.  The  ball 
and  aocket  being  constructed  of  boxwood  and  braaa,  aud  made  to  &t  well, 
the  camera  cannot  be  shifted  unless  the  screw  nndransath  be  looaened. 

Mr,  Jinsz  HuaHEs  said  that  the  oamera-stand  then  exhibited  waa  in 
reality  one  of  tbe  very  earliest  kind  ever  made — a  cironmttanoe  nl 
which  the  exhibitors  were,  donbtleas,  not  aware. 

Mr.  TuLLY  obaerved  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it  for  at  leaat 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Sakubl  Frv  exhibited  a  n«^tive  of  the  President  of  the  Society, 
taken  by  him  un^er  the  following  cinmmatancea : — The  lena  waa  a  5n, 
by  Dalhnayer;  the  light  being  bad,  he  ^ve  an  exposure  of  forty 
seconds  in  Uie  camera,  having  given  it  a  preliminary  exposure  to  difloaed 
weak  tight  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconda.  Without  this  jnvliminary  ex- 
posure be  did  not  think  be  could  hare  obtained  a  pnnting  native. 
Since  the  subject  of  pro-lighting  and  supplementu^  expoaurea  had  been 
discussed  at  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  be  had  reoeived 
several  letters  on  the  subject  from  photographera  who  had  tried  tits 
system  then  advocated,  iWie  bad  aucceeded  to  their  entire  aatiafac- 
tion,  while  others  had  not.  He  (Mr.  Fry)  spoke  of  the  effects  upon  the 
face  and  figure  of  taking  two  negatives  of  the  aams  person— one  with  a 
white  and  the  other  with  a  dark  background — tbe  eiposnre  lieingaiinilaz 

Mr.  D^vis  aaked  what  ratio  of  reduction  in  the  time  of  expoaure  waa 
obtained. 

Mr.  Frv  said  the  exposure  was  reduced  to  about  one-half. 

Mr.  HcQUEB  inquired  if  the  reduction  in  the  szposare  was  obtatDed 
at  the  expense  of  quahty  in  the  negative,  or  if  there  waa  any  drawback 
whatever. 

Mr,  Fry  said  there  was  no  drawback  whatever,  provided  tbe  pn- 
Ughting  waa  right.  In  reply  to  a  qncaMon  by  Mr.  Edwards,  be  (Mr. 
try)  fiuther  said  that  in  taking  a  large  portrait  with  a  very  dark  faack- 

Sonnd,  when  the  exposure,  owing  to  feeble  light  or  otherwiae,  would 
,ve  to  be  a  long  one,  it  might  be  ahorteoed  by  ha*i3^[  an  ssMStant  to 
drop  a  white  screen  in  front  of  the  dark  background  for  a  abort  time. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sawtkb  said  that  some  months  ago  they  carried  out  aome 
experiments  at  Ealing  with  a  view  to  nscertain  whether  a  preliminary 
exposure  waa  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  tbe  production  of  tbeir 
large  pictures,  which  required  a  very  long  exposure — from  ten  to  twwty 
minntea.  They  tbought  it  would  be  valuable  in  sbortening  this 
exposure,  and  probably  also  in  setting  np  an  action  which  wonia  bring 
up  the  non-actioio  psjia  ci  the  picture;  for  he  might  add  that,  in 
copying  pictures,  the/  always  preferred  giving  a  very  l<mg  expoanre, 

which  theyfoand  to  be  much  better  than  a  abort  one.    After  ni 

triala  with  preliminary  exposures  of  vuyinc  '  '~ 

coDclnaion  waa  forced  upon  them  that  whue 

fogging  produced  there  was  no  real  advantage  whatever  gailted.     He 

did^not  quite  agree  with  Mr,  Fry  respecting  the  nJative  qusJitiea  of 

nuatives  taken  with  hght  aud  dark  tjackgronnds.     If  two  porteMtaweie 

taken — one  with  a  wbi^  and  the  other  with  adark  baokgroond — tiie  latter 

would,  in  hia  opinion,  poaaess  better  printing  qnahtiea  thanthe  former. 

Mr,  Fht  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Ijawyer  that  in  all  oaaea  when  a  ray 
prolonged  expoanre  wastequiredpre-ligbtingwouldbeof  nonae;it  was 
only  useful  in  the  case  of  moderately-ahort  exposures,  such  aa  were 
given  to  portraita. 

Mr.  V.  Blahchakd  (after  deactibing  an  experiment  he^had  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Adam-Salomon  relating  to  photographing  a  light 
and  a  dark  atatue  plaoed  side  by  aide)  said  that  he  bat  winter  made 
some  experiments  with  a  supplementary  exposure,  and  found  that,  while 
it  was  of  no  nia  in  cases  of  very  short  expoaore,  it  waa  moat  invalnable 
in  the  winter  time,  when,  owing  to  the  darkness,  long  exposnrva  were 
required.  It  gave  an  immenae  power  when  operating  with  slow  lisiw 
The  operation  lessened  the  greed  of  the  negative  for  nitrate  of  ailvw. 
He  spoke  of  the  value  of  occasionally  refieoting  light  upwards. 

Mr,  B,  J.  Edwards  exhibited  a  number  of  tranaparenciea  made  and 
nsed  by  him  in  the  production  of  enlarged  n^atives,  together  with  some 
prints  from  negatives  thus  obtained.  He  then  read  a  brief  commnuica- 
-       lodof  prodacing  large  composition  gronpa  he  bad  a 


practised  in  America.  He  illastiated  the  paper  by  tbe  exhibition  of  the 
drawings  referred  to  in  tiie  paper,  which  will  be  found  at  pi^  632. 

Mr.  J.  Wssos  made  aome  obeervationa  on  the  subject  (rf  introdncJBg 
artistic  effecta  in  plain  backgronnds,  and  exhibited  aome  pictnres 
which  bad  been  treated  in  the  manner  described.  Having  raoenUy 
published  the  full  details  of  Mr.  Werge's  method,  we  shalT  not  here 
recapitulate  the  descriptive  particnlara  given  by  that  gentleman.  Mr. 
Werge  alao  exhibited  a  portrait  camera  fitted  with  an  internal  aeoret 
shutter  for  capping  the  lens,  by  which  a  portrait  could  be  taken  unknown 
to  the  sitter. 

Mr,  HuouES  called  special  attention  to  the  usefnlneaa  of  tha  ■hnttsr. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  one  of  that  sort,  although  alighUy 
different  and  improved  in  construction,  for  twelve  yean.  Ita  great  uae- 
fnlnesa  consisted  in  not  permittino  the  sitter  to  beoome  aware  when  the 
exposure  began  or  terminated.  With  a  band  under  the  dark  doth,  the 
exact  mmnent  was  setced  when  the  exprassioa  wa*  natoriJ,  and  the 
dreadful  "[Aotogn^^c  face"  which  waa  frequently  put  on  1^  aitteia 
upon  their  observing  the  cap  being  remoi'ed  waa  avoided. 
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Mr.  Wei^  bUo  sihibitod  a  WettoD'a  rotuy  bnmUhor,  %  new  Slter, 
uid  a  dropping-bottte. 

Ur.  Haater  iatrodnced  to  the  notioe  of  tbe  meeting  &  plato-boz,  of 
which  a  deioriptiDn  hu  already  b«eD  given  in  this  Journal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Burton  eibibitad  &  collodion  filter,  s  fiat  batli  of  peenlikr 
MnutrDction,  and  a  method  of  eecurins  blottiag- paper  in  the  comera  of 
inner  camera  slide  framei.  Theee  wul  be  found  described  in  anothei 
page.     Mr.  Sawyer  gave  a  deecriptioa  of  these  exhibita 

Mr,  Harriaon  (one  of  the  patentees  of  the  pantaacopio  oamera)  ex- 
hibitod  a  very  ingeniooa  contrivanoe  for  eitamporiting  a  developing  tray 
or  paper  dieh,  to  whioh  we  hare  drawn  attention  elsBwhere. 

Mr.  Datih  called  attention  to  the  great  value  of  luoh  a  di(b  tot 
dSTeloping  dry  plates. 

Mr.  7.  Howard in^KMtedthenseofparolunent paper  whenmalungit. 

Mr.  Blanchass  sua  that  a  miitnre  of  collodion  and  linieed  oil  was 
an  excellent  waterprooGng  material  tor  the  paper. 

Mr.  Cnssooa,  of  Soathport,  exhibited  a  developing-holder, 

Mr.  Miers,  of  CamberweU,  showed  a  plate-box,  the  speciality  of 
which  oonaiBted  in  the  separattng  divisioua  betwe«i  the  grooves  Ming 
oomposed  of  wire. 

Mr.  Attwood  exhibited  a  printing-trams  with  ash  ban  and  Isnoewood 
firings. 

Mr.  K.  Eknnktt  brought  before  the  meeting  several  gelatino-pelliole 
negatdves,  and  briefly  spoke  of  the  difficulties  that  were  met  with  when 
working  that  prooess,  giving  hints  by  which  they  oonld  be  overoome, 

Mr.  Huama  then  made  a  few  observations,  snmming  np  the  ex- 
perience of  the  evetiiQg. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  exhibited  their 
inventions,  sod  also  to  the  Chairman  for  his  able  conduct  that  evening, 
the  meetii^;  terminated. 

LIVEHPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Thb  monthly  meeting  of  this  AModatton  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th  nit.,  at  the  FreePubLc  Library,  William  Brown- street, —the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Palmer,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Chairiuh  handed  ronnd  a  number  of  tine  negatives  with  their 
oorrespondiug  prints.  Thenegattveswereby  Mr.  Penney,  of  Cheltenham, 
on  platei  prepared  with  Mr.  Kennett's  gelatine  pellicle.  They  were 
excellent  examples  of   the  capabilities  and  rapidity  of   the  gelatine 

rooess,  most  of  them  having  been  taken  with  an  expos  '   " 

-       ■         Hea-     ^      ■   ■ 


.,  and,  if  possible,  work  only  with  the  gelatint 
process.  For  some  time  he  had  met  with  uothmg  but  failures,  for 
whioh  he  conld  not  account.  He  had,  however,  at  last  sucoseded, 
and  he  could  strongly  recommend  the  process.  One  of  the  groat  oauMS 
of  failure  was  that  his  plates  were  mostly  fogged.  Bt  got  rid  of  this 
by  using  two  thicknesses  oE  orange  tLssue-paper  over  his  orange  dark- 
room window.  Spots  on  the  film  were  another  canae  of  failure.  These 
were  avoided  by  taking  care,  in  retoming  the  excess  from  the  plate  to 
the  bottle,  to  pour  it  down  the  side  of  the  bottle,  and  not  to  allow  any 
babbles  to  remain  on  the  coated  plate.  -  In  coating,  the  film  ran  more 
•aaily  and  lay  mora  evenly  by  first  breathing  on  the  plate.  Taking  care 
to  follow  the  direetims  given  by  Mr.  Kennett  with  eaoh  packet  of 
pellicle,  and  keeping  down  the  light  (for  the  plates  are  exceedingly 
aeasitive)  hs  felt  sure  that  anyone  with  care  could  succeed  with  them. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ellerbeck  handed  round  some  sheets  of  coloured  gelatine, 
which  he  found  very  oaefnl  in  osing  in  addition  to  his  usual  duk-toom 

Mr.  Atkins  exhibited  a  film  negative,  detached  from  the  glass,  and 
explained  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  print  from  either  side  of  the 
negative. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Belgian  Fhoto- 
gr>phic  Associatioi),  and  handed  round  the  fint  and  second  numbers  of 
the  BuUetm,  issued  by  that  Association. 

The  CiuiBiUM  said  he  was  sure  that  the  members  would  join  with 
him  in  wishing  success  and  prosperity  to  the  new  society  wluch,  he  was 
glad  to  see,  had  been  farmed  in  Belgium  to  extend  the  popularity  of 
their  delightful  art. 

Mr.  E.  Phipps  then  read  a  paper  on  the  WoMhtd  Eimdtim  Proeat 
[see  page  632J,  and  showed  some  ezoeedingly  fine  negatives  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  process. 

In  the  discussion  whioh  followed, 

Mr.  Faippu  stated  that  he  found  the  process  was  much  more  rapid 
tiian  the  ordinary  bromide  process.  He  usually  allowed  Uie  platw  to 
dry  spontaneonsly.  There  waa  great  latitude  in  exposure,  and  if  it  were 
foUDil  that  too  long  an  exposure  had  been  given  it  was  advoatageous 
to  let  the  bromide  of  potassium  and  pyro,  deroluper  soak  well  into  the 
plate  before  adding  the  ammonia.  It  was  aUo  advisable,  in  case 
of  redeveloping  after  the  plates  had  been  dried,  to  first  moisten  the  plate 
with  spirit  to  thoroughly  soften  the  film.  Reference  having  been  made 
to  tbe  nae  of  ammonium  bromide,  he  (Mr,  Phipps)  stated  tliat  with 
oadmium  be  was  not  able  to  get  sofBoient  printing  density,  and  it  was 
onlj  when  he  began  to  nse  ammonium  first  in  conjunction  with  cadmium 


— and  subsequently  alone — that  he  obtained  anything  like  a  good  nua- 
tive.  He  was  oontirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  ammonium  by 
observing  that  Mr.  StiUman,  in  his  published  formaln  in  his  handbook 
for  amateurs,  used  bromide  of  ammonium  only,  to  th 
cadmiam. 
The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 
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THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  IODIDE  OF  8ILVBH. 

To  the  EsiTOKS. 

Q2RTLSHBi>,— I  b^  leave  to  ofi'er  a  few  words  of  reply  to  Mr. 

William  Robinson's  interesting  communication,   at  f*gfi  493  of  thia 

Journal,  on  the  snbiect  of  the  sensitiveness  of  iodide  of  silver. 

He  may  possibly  be  right  in  suppoaing  that  a  washed  iodide  of  silver 
Aim  is  as  sensitive  to  light  as  one  containing  free  nitrate  — that  is  to  say, 
as  a  common  wet  plate — and  that  tbe  image  opon  such  a  film  can  be 
developed  by  the  alkaline  method  when  caustic  potash  is  nsed  instead  of 


as  the  result  of  numerous  very  c 

suggeat  to  him,  and  to  your  readers,  that  his  own  experiments  were  not 
made  with  that  scmpnlous  caution  which  questions  of  this  sort  seem 
to  me  to  require.  He  confesses  to  having  used  a  2irE>nio-iodi8ed  collodion, 
and  seems  to  suppose  that  the  small  comparative  quantity  of  bromide 
which  such  a  coUodiw  aontains  would  not  sensibly  affeot  the  raanlt. 
Here  I  beg  to  differ  ijtogether  from  him.  His  oollodion  should  have 
contained  nothing  bat  a  soluble  iodide,  and  his  bath  should  never  have 
bad  a  firomo-iodised  plate  excited  in  it.  Then,  again,  he  removes  the 
last  trace  of  free  nitrate  by  washing  the  film  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  thereby,  of  course,  introducing  some  chloride  of  silver  into  it.  All 
this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  calculated  to  vitiate  bis  results,  and  render 
his  experiments  inconclusive.  When  I  was  at  Cambridge  I  usedto  hear 
it  said  that  an  astronomical  observation  which  was  not  true  to  the  tenUi 
of  a  second  wsa  not  worth  anything ;  and  what  waa  trne  then  in 
practical  astronomy  is  equally  true  now  in  a  similar  way  aa  regards 
minute  accuracy  in  chemistry,  and  more  particuUrly  in  photographic 
chemistry,  where  the  quantities  of  material  dealt  with  are  so  exceedingly 
small.  1  oaonot,  therefore,  diveet  my  mind  of  the  conviction  that  bis 
film  owed  its  sensitiveness,  and  also  its  property  of  being  developed  by 
the  alkaline  method,  to  the  traces  of  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver 
which  it  contained. 

Then,  ujain,  I  have  never  said  that  an  image  could  not  be  obtained 
upon  iodide  of  silver  unless  free  nitrate  waa  present,  because  I  have 
been  for  years  perfectly  well  aware  that  tannin  and  acme  other 
deoxidising  agents  will  render  iodide  of  silver  capable  of  yielding  a 
developable  image  after  a  very  long  exposure.  What  I  have  really  said 
was  that  iodide  of  silver  without  free  nitrate  is  comparatively  ao  insensi- 
tive as  to  be  practically  useless  for  oamera  work  with  ordinary  exposures. 

Mr.  Robinson's  developer,  composed  of  pyrogallol  and  caustic  potash, 
restrained  with  iodide  of  potassium,  is  so  Mr  new  to  me  that,  although 
I  have  tried  caustic  potash  as  the  alkidi  instead  of  ammcmia,  1  have 
never  used  iodide  of^  potassium  as  the  restrainer.  Caustic  potash  has 
appeared  to  roe  to  be  a  very  powerful  alkali  to  employ ;  and  I  remem- 
ber once  having  recommended,  in  a  letter  to  this  Journal,  tbe  use  of 
carbonate  of  potash  as  a  suitable  alkali.  It  is  quite  possible  -Uiat 
caustic  potash  restrained  by  iodide  of  potassium  may  make  with  pyro- 
gallol an  excellent  alkaline  developer,  and  I  beg  to  Uiank  Mr.  Robmson 
for  his  suggestion. 

In  much  of  the  remainder  of  his  letter  I  heartily  omcuri  but  ha 
must  permit  me  to  refer  him  to  some  articles  of  mine,  which  he  says  ha 
haa  not  yet  read,  in  wbioh  I  attempt  to  adduce  several  reasons, 
founded  upon  well-known  facts,  why  iodine  ehould  be  regarded  as 
having  a  strooger  affinity  for  silver  than  either  bromine  or  chlorine  has. 

In  conotusion  :  I  beg  to  state  that  all  those  experiments  of  mine 
which  I  have  described  as  having  been  made  iu  reference  to  tbe  theory 
of  the  latent  image  and  the  comparative  sensitiveness  of  the  haloid 
salts  of  silver  may  be  relied  on  for  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  every 
detail,  and  for  conscientious  accuracy  in  my  statements  of  the  facta 
observed. — I  am,  yonra,  Ac,  Thouu  Snrroir,  B.A. 

October  31,  1871.  _ 

FUMING  PAPER. 
To  tilt  Editobs. 

GiiTLEmM', — From  an  article  bearing  the  above  heading,  in  your 
Journal  of  the  23rd  nit.,  I  find  that  Mr.  RuaseU  Sedgfield  (on  behalf 
of  the  profession)  is  desirous  oE  being  enlightened  Upon  the  use  of 
fumed  paper  and  its  action  upon  the  varnish  of  negatives. 

Being  a  practical  landscape  photographer  of  ten  years'  praetdoe  in 
America,  but  now  home  upou  a  visit,  1  beg  to  state  that  daring  my  ex- 
perience I  have  never  found  any  of  the  iHa  my  brother  photographer 
refers  to,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  use  of  fuming ;  for  I  have 
struck  thonsands  of  prints  o£F  the  same  negatives  for  tbe  trade,  and  no 
visible  change  has  taMan  plaoe  either  in  the  vamiah  or  nsgatiTa.>>,  ■  ^ 
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a  ftfter  the 


Now  it  strikM  me  that  muiy  of  my  frienda  are  maniiiB 
■hadow  in  this  fnming  boBinesi,  and  that  all  the  fault  lii 
redeveloping  of  the  ne^atiTes  and  the  quality  of  varnieh  they  uae ;  for 
I  foand  at  a  gaUeiy  m  Broadway  hundreds  of  negatives  that  were 
totally  spoilt  by  intensifying  with  aulphuret  of  potaeaium,  which  not 
only  rota  the  £lni  and  VBrnia£  hat  givea  a  rough  and  coarse  quality  to 
the  negative  and  print. 

Now,  if  yoQ  fii,  kc,  kc,  thoroughly  wash,  and  use  a  varnish  lold 
by  every  stoclulealer  in  New  York,  known  hy  the  photographia  name 
cf  "Anthony's  flint  vAmiah,"  yon  may  nie  any  amount  of  fuming  and 
•trike  off  any  number  of  prints  in  perfect  safety,  and  that  in  such  a 
high  temperature  aa  we  never  experience  in  England.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  varnitbes  in  thja  country  eqnuto  the  flint  vamidb. — I 
km,  yonra,  &a.,  T.  P.  Smith, 

IfovaiOer  3,  1874.  _ 

WEST  BIDINO  OF  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editobs. 

QlNTLBMEN', — Many  letten  have  reached  me,  expressing  a  wilh  on 
the  part  of  the  writers,  that  this  eociety  should  be  formed  immediately, 
and  inoDmerable  photographic  friends  have  already  made  known  their 
intention  of  becoming  memben,  besides  "certain  influential  gentle- 
men "  who  will  bring  substantial  aupport  with  them.  I  hear  that  150 
photographen  around  tbii  udghbonrnood  enjoy  a  proaperoos  exiatence, 
besides  a  host  of  amatean  who  can  help  to  run  this  photographic 
machine  to  the  front  rank. — 1  am,  yonra,  ic,  J.  W.  GouOH. 

Akroifdon,  Hal^ax,  NovtmherA,  1874. 

DR.  NICOL'S  FRIENDLY  CRITICISM. 
To  Iht  Eduoks. 
Gkhtixuzn, — Dr.  Niool's  statement  in  your  lait  that  he  ba*  "loDS 
bad  a  considerable  admiration  for  [my]  genins"  it  really  so  very  kind 
that  it  almost  seems  nngrateful  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  form 
of  his  expression.  At  the  suae  time  I  must  oonfeas  I  should  have 
preferred  it  had  he  appended  to  his  compUmentary  afGrmatiou  some  sacb 
explanatory  phrase  aa  the  late  Artemua  Ward  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  to  the  effect  that  "this  is  a  goak"  or  "these  remarks  ia  all 


In  the  matter  of  gratnitona  labonr  I  am  not  insenaible  to  the  claims 
whioh  others  have  npon  me,  in  which  respect,  I  believe,  I  have  the 
honour  of  difl^ering  from  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  Indeed,  if  I 
may  beliaTe  my  friends — whioh,  by  the  way,  I  leldom  do — my  weak 
point  ia  that  I  give  too  much  and  sell  too  little. 

Respecting  the  anagram  matical  form  of  expression.  Dr.  Nicol  certainly 
has  the  advantage  of  me  if  he  can  "  easily  manipalate  "  any  combination 
of  letters  and  (jgnrea  into  coherent  and  aeoaibfe  expression  to  a  given 
effect  and  on  a  given  subject. — I  am,  yourt,  &c.,        D.  WmsTAKUtr. 

Blackpool,  October  31,  1874. 


CXCHANOE    COLUMN. 


graphfr,  Sun-lane,  Banlsy-in-Wharbdsls,  vid  Leeds. 

I  vinh  to  aicbaDge  a  Solamou'a  macneaium  enlarging  apparatus— good  ai  new 
— fur  a  Bwing-beck  camera,  suitable  for  a  three-inch  focus  lens,  a  rolliag- 
preas,  or  tcenlo  backgrounds, — Address,  Auiist,  33,  Sidbuiy,  Woroester. 

I  wish  to  eichaage  a  Ross's  No.  8  new  ■ymmetrioal  lens  for  pic: 


ANSWBBa  TO  C01CRBSPONDKNT8. 


^g"  OtrritpaHtUtiliiAeuidruvtr  toriti  on  ialh  tidtt  t/  Ihipapir. 

*>*  Wa  are  this  week  compelled  to  leave  ever  ceiiews  and  other  maften, 
which  we  hope  to  find  room  for  next  week. 

W.  H*NBOB.— Received. 

A.  CoPSET.— Will  be  attended  to. 

A.  NsMOH, — See  our  next  nifmber. 

W.  L.  Bbbabb — The  enmber  is  out  of  print  at  present. 

L.  H. — Divide  Beaofoy  by  threo ;  the  resnlt  is  the  answer  required. 

Clhricos.— Tea  vQI  receive  an  answer  in  the  coarse  of  another  week. 

Uedicds.— We  are  ooabla  to  give  yon  a  reply  at  present ;  bat  we  shall  In  OOr 
next  be  able  to  answer  your  inquiry. 

Isa^mnH-^Cominait  iak  will  not  anawar,  a  peouliiLrly-flne  kind  being  re- 
quired.   Try  Messrs,  Hughes  and  Kimber. 

J.  E.  HAHiLTON.—There  is  no  book  published  more  suitsble  for  your  ntmie- 
roua  requirements  than  an  early  edition  of  ERndwioh's  Manual. 

Jab.  B.  Ftmilat.—Td  produce  a  picture  of  the  church  which  will  be  five 
ioohes  in  size  the  fooaa  of  the  lene  must  be  twenty -four  iaghes  equlTsleot. 

Oso.  HooFRR. — Thanks.  We  are  quite  of  your  opinion  reepfcting  the  merits 
i.f  Ihe  Java  views  by  Mr.  A.  Woudbury.  See  our  renwrka  in  the  prrBcnt 
^uoiber. 


but  wichholda  b: 


A  and  J.  DOBIB  (Adelaide).— Didi's  [reatlas  on  optical  Instiameola  wDI  auit 
yon.    Messrs.  Chambers  also  publish  a  work  which  is  useful,  although  net 

E.  S. — 1.  Yon  can  pnrchasa  the  double  sulphate  of  irom  and  ammouia  ray 
cheaply ;  do  not  atlauipt  to  make  it. — 2.  As  ons  is  to  three.— 8.  This  qoety 
will  be  answered  in  our  next. 

A.  H.  M.— Until  the  index  la  publiahed  we  ahall  not  be  able  to  refer  jon  to  the 
pe^  at  which  the  deacdption  was  given.  In  the  meantime,  you  may  tiy  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

D  D.  S.— A  tube  that  ia  said  lo  be  "  hermetically  aealed"  is  one  the  moath  of 
which  has  been  fated  together  by  heat,  ThetopofaUieimometertabeatrwda 
an  example  of  hermetical  ssaliug. 

Old  SuBaoniBSB,— We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  magic  mirrors  to  which  yon 
refer,  but  shall  look  out  tor  them.  We  may,  after  seeing  them,  probably  be, 
able  to  give  you  "the  reason  why." 

A  PoBTBtiT  Painter. — A  correopondent  who  writes  u; 

as  a  guarantee  of  his  good  ftdth,  writes  o( 
itlno- pellicle. 

No  fewer   than  nine  Oorreapondonti  have  written 

Baking  what  Mr.  Dunmure  means  by  "  prepared  albiunan."    PridiBbly  Mr. 
Dunmore  will  kindly  answer  these  querieta. 

W.  L.  (New  South  Waleal.— The  lens  appears  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  none 
of  the  shortcomings  of  Ais  photagnph  are  to  be  attributed  to  it  The  real 
fault  must  be  sought  for  m  bsd  lighting,  nndei^exposare,  over-intensi- 
fying, &o. 

F.  C.  F.— Ws  sre  moat  &miliar  with  B,  but  there  is 


filtered  through  cotton  doth  and  e' 
conaiatenco  of  syrup, 
calcium  will  be  formed. 

Fhilo.— This  corrsapcndent  sends  five  queries  on  a  post  card,  net  one  of  which 
has  any  connection  wilh  photography.  Ws  are  not  apedal  BUoklen  tin  tha 
strict  eCiqaetle  which  should  prevail  betwean  ooTrespondaits  and  jannaliata, 
but  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere;  hence  we  cannot  devote  apaoe  to 
auawering  "Fhilo." 

BoBBKi  BuiDQABT. — 1.  A  soitable  degree  of  strecglh  for  a  soluliaD  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  for  toning  transparencies  is  that  which  will  penetrate 
through  and  stain  the  deposit  forming  ue picture  in  about  a  minntc— S.  We 
do  nut  think  any  duty  will  have  to  be  paid,  bat  we  are  not  quite  sure  on  this 
point.  If  yon  make  application  to  the  offloe  of  Inland  Revenue  you  wOl 
probably  receive  the  information  required. 

JosETn  BowHAN  (Prestou),— Tbis  coireepondent,  after  having  "takmk  a 
riae  "  ODt  of  Mr.  Winstanley'a  "  ansgrammatical '  formula,  and  apeculating 
as  to  its  nature,  saya,  aprajtoi  of  coloured  glasa— "  The  beat  appUoatfonS 
stained  glass  ia  to  lake  positivea  upon  them.  The  rubv  and  the  amber  give 
splendid  portraits,  aiqnisitely  soft  uid  beantifol,  and  I  doubt  not  bat  other 


colours  will  answer  equally  well.    They  need  no  black  varnish  to  the  bwks. 

c^'"""'  '" ' 

there  ia  decidedly  no  advanlage'in  their  use," 


in  my  opinion  tb^^rival  the  best  feirotypes^" — 
"   ■""    — '"-   coloared   glass   plates   ferrotypes  C 


ue  of  the  aoih  nit.,  he 
irror  somewhere— either  in  Mr.  Wsmer's 
communicalion  to  you  or  a  typographicsl  one  on  your  part.  The  fuming  of 
paper  for^va  tmmdi  is  simply  no  fBoiing  at  alt  and  complete  nonoense,  and 
anyone  may  certainly  have  no  fear  of  injuring  tbeir  D«ativea  thereby. 
Another  n-mark  1  would  make.  Aa  papcf  should  be  fumed  fkom  ^y>«ia  tf 
lantly  mmutti  in  a  light  box  over  a  aancer  of  strong  ammonia,  after  tlw 
paper  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  there  is,  then,  no  right  or  wrong  way  about 
it;  and  however  yellow  the  paper  may  get  by  fuiumg  the  whitsa  lall  be 
perfect  when  fixed." 

Dariko  RoBBBST.—On  Snnday.uight  last  the  polioe  discovered  that 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath,  opticiana  and  philo- 
sophical instrument  makers,  Jermyn-stroet,  St.  James's,  had  been 
broken  into,  and  a  large  quantity  of  valuftiile  goode  abstracted.  From 
the  clever  manner  in  which  the  entrance  was  effected,  and  the  discrimi- 
nation aa  well  as  singukr  skill  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
Krta  of  the  stock  laid  under  contribution,  the  hypothesis  ia  that  the  rob- 
ry  waa  effected  by  Borne  one  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
premisea.  The  description  of  goods  stMen  coniiat  mainly  of  field  and 
opera  glasaea,  telescopes,  and  gold  and  other  eye-glsMe*  of  every 
de«cription. 
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BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC. 
It  ifl  not  nnfair  to  Kssnme  tbst  a  book  must  be  hightjr  popvlur  which 
year  after  year  augments  in  bulk,  and  of  whiah  tfaa  number  printed 
of  each  ancaesBive  edition  lias  lo  be  grealJf  muILiplisd  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  inoreased  demand.  Such  a  book  is  the  once  smfill  but 
now  plethoric  Aluanao  issued  in  connection  ivitli  this  Journ&l. 
Iq  every  etodio  in  this  country,  as  nell  as  in  the  remotest  districts 
of  India,  Australia,  Amerios,  and,  indeed,  wherever  photographic 
enterprise  exists  and  the  English  language  is  spoken,  will  bo 
found  this  now  well-known  and  mnoU-appceoiated  Handbook  of 
Photography,  aiding  thousands  of  readers  by  its  practical  instruo- 
tions  and  thoughtful  and  diversified  articles. 

As  regards  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  contents  the  volnme  for 
18TS  will  certainly  not  be  inferior  to  any  of  its  ]>redecasBors.  It 
will  contain  records  of  tte  matured  experience  of  our  foremost 
experimentalists  and  workers,  tables  for  guidance  in  everyday 
practice,  formnln  for  ready  reference  in  the  studio,  and  such  a 
Tariety  of  original  articles  in  connection  with  the  several  depart- 
ments of  our  art-science  aa  cannot  fail  to  provoke  responsive 
tliougbt,  and  add  to  the  scientific  knowledge  and  artistic  and 
manipulative  skill  of  all  classes  of  its  readers. 

A  work  of  thia  nature  is  essentially  one  possessing  the  utmost  value 
for  advertisers,  making  known,  far  and  wide,  their  specialities; 
hence  those  desirous  of  availing  themBelvea  of  its  permanent 
character,  and  of  the  extended  publicity  its  advertising  pages 
afford,  are  respectfully  requested  to  communicate  without  delay 
with  the  Publisher,  who  is  now  registering  orders  for  adver- 
tisements for  thia  popular  serial,  priority  of  position  bamg 
del«rmined  according  to  the  order  in  wliich  applications  for  space 
are  r«ceived.  In  order  to  secure  precedence  in  position,  in  cases 
where  the  advertisement  has  not  yet  been  prepared,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  forward,  in 'course  of  post,  to  the  Publisher  an  order 
to  retain  the  necessary  space  desired,  staling  whether  whole, 
half,  or  quarter  page. 

Terms  and  other  information  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  oui 
adTeitising  columns,  or  on  application,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  at 
the  Publishing  Office,  3,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ON  PRINTING  GLASS  TRANSPARENCIES  BY  APPROXI- 
MATE CONTACT  WITH  THE  NEGATIVE. 
Gbbai  practical  interest  muat  always  attach  to  any  really  good 
method  of  printing  trauaparent  potutives  upon  glass  from  glass 
negatives.    It  is  generally  admitted  by  photographers  that  there  is 
I  nothiog  more  beautiful  in  their  art  than  a  fine  transparent  positive 
upon  glass,  ricli  and  vigoroua  in  colour,  full  of  beautiful  gradations 
and  elaborate  detail,  and  of  faultless  definition,  viewed,  not  by 
'  reflected  light,  but  by  light  which  has  been  directly  transmitted 
'   through  the  proof.     The  public  have  alao  endorsed  thia  opinion,  and 
'  moat  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when,  whilat  the  fineat  stereoscopic 
prints  opon  paper  were  selling  at  a  akiiling  each,  those  upon  glass, 
,  by  Fcrrier  and  others,  were  fetching  at  least  five  times  that  amount, 
I   Th«  coarseness  of  surbce  of  a  paper  print  cauuot  be  entirely  cou- 


cealed  by  any  proeesfi  of  albomeniging,  rolling,  or  hot  pressing, 
whilst  the  surface  of  glass,  for  the  purpoae  of  the  photographic 
printer,  ia  nothing  short  of  perfection  itself.  It  is  true  Uiat  wondera 
may  be  effected  in  the  way  of  enamelling  paper  prints  by  the  modem 
methoda,  and  that  treated  in  this  way  they  are  often  extremely 
beautiful ;  but,  after  all,  when  all  has  been  doue  for  paper  to  render 
it,  if  possible,  equal  to  glass,  still  the  paper  print  must  be  looked  at, 
aod  not  through,  and  that  wonderful  charm  of  a  transparency  which 
consiats  in  its  being  viewed  by  traramitud  light,  by  which  the  effect 
of  real  daylight  ia  produced,  is  absent  in  the  paper  print.  Besidea 
which,  photographs  upon  paper  enter  into  more  direct  rivalry  than 
those  upon  glass  with  works  of  art  proper,  such  as  engravings ;  and 
the  apectator,  however  charmed  he  may  be  with  the  minuteness  and 
truthfnlnesa  of  detail  of  a  photograph,  misees,  in  general,  all  that 
pret^  play  of  light  and  ahade,  as  well  as  the  animation,  which  a 
clever  artist  with  his  pencil  knows  so  well  how  to  introduce  into  his 
TCOrlcB.  It  is  this  demand  for  artistic  prettineaa  in  a  paper  photo- 
graph, wtiich  it  ia  so  extremely  difficult  to  satisfy  by  chemical  and 
optical  means  only,  that  has  caused  to  be  introduced  into  the 
photography  of  the  present  day  so  muoh  relooohing  and  sophistication 
of  negatives;  but  tliis  remark  is  not  true  to  the  same  extent  of 
photographic  transparencies  upon  glass.  There  is  httle  or  nothing  in 
ordinary  works  of  art  to  enter  into  direct  rivalry  and  comparison 
with  photogranhs  of  this  class.  The  photographic  transparency 
upon  glass  is'  thing  tut  generw—a  apeciality  which  one  does  not 
criticise  from  t^e  same  standpoint  as  a  paper  print,  and  its  short- 
comings, £com  a  purely  artisUo  point  of  view,  are  overlooked  for  the 
sake  of  its  special  merits.  Why  then,  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  has  it 
happened  that  up  to  the  present  time  so  little  haa  been  done  by 
amateurs  in  this  style  of  printing  in  comparison  with  that  upon 
albumenised  paper?  The  question  ia  an  important  one;  for,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  most  amateurs  have  many  negatives  in  their 
possession  which  when  printed  honestly  upon  paper  yield  results 
of  but  httle  interest  in  an  artistic  sense,  but  which  if  printed  upon 
glass  as  transpareocies  would  please  every  beholder,  for  reasons 
irrespective  of  art  and  art  critioism,  the  value  of  a  good  and  simple 
method  of  printing  transparenoiea  imm  such  negatives  will  become 
very  great. 

The  prooeseea  in  common  nse  foi  printing  glass  transparencies  are 
three  in  nmnber.  First,  there  is  wet  collodion,  with  a  copying 
camera;  second,  dry  collodion  platea,  by  actual  contact ;  third,  wet 
collodion  pbtes,  by  approximate  oontact — that  ia  to  aay,  with  strips 
of  cardboard  interposed  between  the  positive  and  the  negative. 

The  second  method  involves  the  risks  of  cracking  and  acralchiog 
the  negative ;  but  as  printing  by  contact  has  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity, as  well  as  the  certainty  of  freedom  from  diaEortion  in  tlia 
print,  we  have  made  an  apparatus  for  printing  npou  a  wot  collo- 
dion plate  when  that  and  the  negative  are  aeparated  by  thin 
strips  of  cardboard  round  their  edgea,  and  when  the  nef^tive  is  at 
least  six  and  three-qnartets  inches  square ;  for  it  is  evident  tliat  what 
may  be  tme  of  a  negative  of  the  qnarter-plate  or  carle-de-vinte  size 
may  not  be  eqnaUy  true  of  negatives  of  larger  size  when  c 

is  13  used  inatead  of  plate  glass  in  tlie  operation. 
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For  Bome  rvounia  on  the  Bharpneu  that  may  be  obtained  when 
eTed  the  negative  and  the  senaitiTe  Hnrhoe  are  bo  fai  apart  aa 
the  thiokneu  of  a  plate  of  i;Iau,  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  foimer 
volome — that  for  I8T0 — where,  at  page  4Se,  in  the  oouraa  of  an 
artiela  on  printing  opalo^pea  withont  contact,  we  described  how  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  had  obtained  BomeTerjBharpphotogljrphieengraTingsfiom 
troDBparencJCB,  printing  them  thiongh  the  glaag.  The  method  now  to 
be  described  in  ooaasction  with  the  printing  of  tranaparenoiea  for  the 
Uut«m  differs  in  itsdetuli  from  that  we  previooslj  pabliahed,  the  prin- 
ciple being,  however,  tha  lame  in  both,  viz.,  the  avoiding  of  parallax. 

The  apparatna  eonaiita  of  a  box  similar  to  that  we  have  before 
described  as  being  used  in  the  production  of  relieb  in  tha  Wood- 
barjtjpe  process,  being  forty  inches  long  and  seven  inches  square 
inside,  with  both  enda  open,  but  capable  of  being  closed  by  lids.  At 
one  end  of  this  box  are  placed  the  negative  and  the  wet  collodion 
plate,  separated  by  strips  of  cardboard  ronnd  their  edges ;  and  at  the 
other  end  is  placed  one  of  a  set  of  diaphragms,  four  in  nnmber,  having 
circular  apertures  of  three  inches,  two  inches,  one  inch,  and  balf-an- 
inch  diameter  respeetivelj.  The  lids  are  then  closed  and  the  appar- 
atus ia  carried  cat  into  the  light  and  placed  with  the  end  in  which  is 
the  diaphragm  pointed  towards  the  sky,  the  other  end  resting  npon  a 
ohair  or  npon  a  plank.laid  npon  the  gronnd.  The  upper  lid  ia  then 
opened  and  the  exposure  given,  the  time  depending  npon  the  uze  of 
the  diaphrsgm.  And  here  we  nay  observe  that  tha  object  of  these 
diaphragms  at  the  open  end  of  the  box  was  to  see  whether  they  had 
any  good  effect  in  sharpening  the  definition  in  cases  where  it  was 
fanlty  when  the  box  was  naed  without  any  diaphragm  at  all. 

After  making  nnmeroos  axperimenta  with  different  n^atires  and 
prepared  plates,  all  being  npon  the  common  glass  used  in  photo- 
graphy— snch  sa  flatted  crown,  &c.,  obtained  &om  the  best  makers — 
the  lesalls  showed  that  sufficient  sharpness  was  rarely  obtainable, 
and  that  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  had  httie  or  no  good  effect  in 
improving  the  faulty  definition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  invariably 
found  that,  when  both  the  negative  and  the  prepared  plate  were  npon 
plat*  glass,  excellent  definition  was  obtained,  even  without  any 
diaphragm  at  all.  We  observed,  moreover,  that  in  all  theae  experi- 
ments it  was  important  not  to  introdnoe  any  preaanre  npon  tha  eentr* 
of  the  piste,  for  that  invariably  produced  absolnt«  contact  in  that 
part,  the  result  being  that  the  negative  was  wetted  by  the  wet  film  of 
the  other  plate,  and  the  print  itself  spoilt  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
marking  where  contact  had  taken  place. 

We  have  also  tried  exposing  the  pair  of  platfl  glass^  without  any 
apparatus,  but  merely  laid  one  against  the  other,  with  strips  of  card- 
board between  them,  upon  a  board,  and  held  together  by  the  fingers 
and  thnmbs,  the  exposure  being  made  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of 
yards  from  an  ordinary  window.   The  result  was  a  perfectly-sharp  print 

The  practical  conolnaion  to  be  drawn  firom  tiiese  experiments  is 
that,  if  a  photographer  wish  to  print  glasss  ttanparencies  upon  wet 
ooUodion  plates  by  approximate  contact  with  negatives  of  about  the 
half-plate  size  or  larger,  he  should  certainly  work  upon  plate  glass 
or  upon  a  really  good  substitute  for  pUte.  and  not  trust  to  any  other 
kind  of  glass,  however  suitable  that  may  be  for  his  ordinary  work. 

Another  conolnsion  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  that  the  long  Imx 
we  have  described  as  a  means  of  aharpening  the  definition  and 
cutting  off  very  oblique  rays  of  light  ia  by  no  means  necessary  for 
UuB  Style  of  printing. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  onr  remarks  respecting  the 
use  of  plate  glass  for  both  negative  and  print  only  apply  to  cases 
where  tiie  negative  ia  of  the  half-[Jate  size  and  upwards.  For  tmall 
negatives — say  three  inches  sqaare  or  four  inches  diagonal— it  ia  quite 
possible  that  good  flatted  crown  may  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 
This  remark  is  important,  because  in  some  of  tha  processes  of 
enlargement  now  in  use  a  positive  glass  transparency  is  printed  by 
contact,  or  approximate  contact,  with  a  negative  of  the  carU  size. 


PRINT  BUHNISHING. 
9iN0E  we  last  addressed  our  readers  on  the  subject  of  burnishing 
prints  burnishers  for  this  purpose  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  and  are  now  recognised  articles  of 


Like  some  other  mechanical  appliances,  the  value  of  which  we 
have  not  been  slow  to  recognise,  tha  photograph  bumiahar  is  an 
American  invention.  Many  chaugea  will  donbtiess  be,  sad  aatan, 
indeed,  have  already  been,  rung  upon  the  primary  idea  of  Mr. 
Weaton,  which  latter  is  that  the  albumenised  print  shall  be  dragged 
over  a  polished  bar  of  hard  metal,  the  metal  having  been  prerioiisly 
heated  to  a  somewhat  high  temperature.  This  action  conatitnta 
burnishing,  in  contradistinction  to  rolling  or  pressing,  in  which 
process  the  pcortion  of  the  polished  plate  in  oontaot  with  the  pioturt 
does  not  alter  its  place  relatively  to  the  anrfaee  of  the  print,  the 
smoothuesB  being  imparted  in  this  case  by  powerfol  pressure  against 
the  polished  plate. 

Having  seen  some  fine  specimens  of  surCaee-finishiiig  which  wtm 
indebted  for  th^r  brilliant  surfsca  to  the  bnmiaher,  we  imagined  that 
the  introduction  of  an  instrument  capable  of  effecting  snch  &  marked 
improvement  would  have  been  hailed  as  an  important  acquisition  to 
the  appliances  of  the  professional  photographer.  We  have  ainee 
witnessed  the  burnisher  in  operation  and  observed  the  facility  and 
certainty  with  which  a  sur&ee  possessing  a  high  d^;rae  of  finish 
was  given;  we  were,  therefore,  not  a  Uttle  surprised  at  tha  ex- 
piessions  of  unfavourable  opinion  with  respect  to  such  bcili^  which 
appeared  in  the  transactions  of  one  of  our  northern  societies,  becaose 
to  us  it  seemed  that  nothing  could  well  be  simpler  than  the  mantpti' 
lations  involved.  It  since  appears,  however,  that  tha  objectors 
recorded  their  dissatiBfaction  after  an  imperfect  trial,  and  that  their 
original  expressions  of  disapproval  have  since  been  retracted.  TbiB 
is  as  it  should  be ;  bnt  it  points  a  moral  as  to  the  proprie^  of  not 
pronouncing  judgment  upon  any  matter  whatever  until  after  a 
thorough  trial.  Experience  to  a  certain  degree  ia  quite  aa  neeessaiy 
in  using  a  new  tool  with  any  amount  of  freedom  and  snooeaa  as  in 
practisiDg  the  collodion  process,  which,  notwithstanding  the  fwt 
of  many  having  failed  with  it.  we  all  reoognise  as  one  of  the  most 
stable  and,  on  tha  whole,  one  of  tha  easiest  of  photographic  pro- 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  experimentally  the  real  diffieultiea 
attendant  npon  the  vse,  and  also  of  determining  tha  value,  of  the  hot 
burnisher  we  have  made  a  systematic  course  of  trials  with 
one  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  John  J. 
Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  the  wholesale  agent  in  this  country  for  the 
Weston  burnisher.  We  may  premise  that  the  instrument  referred  to 
was  one  casually  taken  out  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  stock,  and  not  in  any 
sense  a  special  sample.  Pravions  to  commencing  operaiiona  we 
read  carefully  the  very  few  instructions  which  accompanied  tha 
instrument,  amonnting,  in  effect,  simply  to  the  following: — 13m 
burnisher  to  be  warmed  before  being  used,  and  the  face  of  asch 
print  to  be  slightly  lubricated  with  alcohol  containing  a  solution  of 
Castile  soap  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  grain  to  the  ounce. 

Having  screwed  the  burnisher  firmly  down  to  a  table,  and  allowed 
the  spirit  lamp  to  act  for  a  sufficient  time  to  warm  tha  bnmiaher,  ws 
passed  through  the  machine  fifty  prints  previously  selected  as  being 
of  little  value ;  for,  in  deference  to  the  adverse  report  from  the  north, 
we  did  not  choose  to  subject  valuable  pictures  to  tha  operations  of  aa 
instrument  that  might  not  eventually  prove  snccessful  with  more 
than  one-half  the  pictures  on  which  the  trial  was  being  made.  To 
what  causa  the  result  secured  is  to  be  attributed  we  shall  not  pause  to 
inquire,  but  merely  state  that  of  the  fif^  prints  upon  which  we  Duds 
our  first  trial  not  on#  uot  damaged ;  all  were  burnished  so  suooaa- 
fully  as  to  prove  highly  satisFsotory.  As  a  standard  up  to  which  to 
work  we  had  lying  before  us  two  diarming  pictures  received  from 
America,  and  which  had  been  burnished  to  «n  exquisito  snrfiwe. 
After  due  comparison  it  was  found  that  tha  results  of  our  fiist 
attempts  with  the  burnisher  were,  at  least,  not  inferior  to  the  American 
works  alluded  to,  and  which  had  been  finished  by  workmen  of  the 
greatest  experience. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  this — that,  if  a  vaiy 
small  degree  of  care  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  instmoticns  issued  by 
the  patentee  or  agent  for  the  Weston  burnisher,  it  is  next  to  impcs- 
sible  to  fail  in  getting  a  high  degree  of  polish  on  the  surhce  (rf  any 
albumenised  print;  and,  in  theae  times  of  keen  competition,  any  I 
mode  of  realising  two  or  three  shiUinga  additional  in  each~^ 
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dosan  pifltoTH  should  oommend  ilaelf  to  the  photogMpher.  Tb«re 
eaa  be  no  queation  u  to  the  superior  ftppeurtnoe  poeseased  by  a  well- 
bainished  photograph  oompared  with  a  piotnro  not  so  treated ;  and, 
farther,  there  oaa  be  no  doDbt  the  pablio  will  very  willingly  pay  a 
hif^ier  prioa  for  photographs  tbos  finiahed  than  for  plain  rolled 
pxinta. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCEETT. 
[CoMCLVBiNO  NoncB.] 
Thb  molt  notioeable  feature  in  the  Exhibition  was  the  oolleetion  of 
enUrgementa  by  Uesars,  Spenoer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,whioh  were 
not  more  attractive  from  their  great  dimensions  than  from  their 
kdmirable  qaality.     To  these  we  have  already  alluded. 

The  large  direct  heads  by  Messrs.  Chaffin  and  Son,  which  seanred 
tha  first  Ciavrahay  prize,  were  nndonbtedly  moat  axeellanL  Mr. 
Crawshay  liimatlf  was  rery  justly  awarded  the  aeeond  price.  Mr. 
Slingafay's  large  portraits  were  also  very  fine,  and  were  nnirenally 
Roknnniedged  lo  bs  the  best  in  the  seoond  series.  With  a  Utile 
longer  exposure  the  portraits  by  Messrs.  Robinean  and  Charrill 
wonld  have  been  bettra  and  more  harmoniooa.  Mr,  Neilson  made 
the  mistake  of  sending  in  large  portraits  qnite  untouched,  donbtleaa 
UiinUng  that,  in  what  pnifaBsed  to  be  an  exhibition  of  pUotographs, 
mors  intareat  woald  have  been  taken  in  nnsophistioated  works  of 
this  kind  than  in  those  whioh  owed  a  considerable  portion  of 
tbebr  merit  to  skilled  artistic  labonr. 

The  very  charming  cloud  atudiea  by  Mr.  Stoddort  formed  an 
attraotive  feature  in  the  Exhibition. 

An  extaosiTe  ooUection  of  views  in  London,  by  Mr.  F.  York, 
tX  rare  exoellenoe  ate  deserring  of  a  mneh  longer  notice  than  it  is 
in  our  power  to  give  tbem  at  present.    They  were  fanltieaa. 

There  were  some  very  magnificent  landeeapes  exhilnted  !n  eom- 
petiUon  for  the  Ctawahay  awards  in  that  department  Mr. 
Crawshay's  own  works  in  this  direction  may  be  mentioned  with 
mnch  oommendation.  The  name  of  Ur.  Hudson,  of  Ventnor,  is  a 
an£Gdeut  guarantee  for  the  quah^  of  bia  work,  whioh  waa  nni- 
formly  excellent  Another  Ventnor  exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  Nicholaoa, 
alao  took  a  good  poution.  When  examining  the  Welah  soanery  so 
well  depicted  by  Mr.  GulliTer  one  instinctively  envied  a  man  who, 
from  bis  looal  poaitiou.  has  easy  aoceui  to  acenes  so  attractive  as  those 
which  afforded  "  food  "  for  his  camera.  In  the  various  exhibits  of 
Mr.  Tanghan  considerable  fertility  of  artiatio  resource  waa  displayed. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  matter  of  process,  that  Mr.  Sandeiaon, 
of  Manchester,  who  most  worthily  obtained  two  prizes  in  the  land- 
Boape  department,  almost  invariably  confines  himself  to  a  dry 
process — the  coUodio-albuman. 

Like  Mr.  Sanderson,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cheirill  were  the  fortu- 
nate redpieats  of  two  prizes  for  the  three  landsoapeB  exhibited  by  them. 
Three  views  in  France,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth,  were  worthy  of  notice 
from  the  effective  treatment  of  the  skiea,  as  well  aa  for  other  reasons. 

Who  wonld  not  envy  Mr.  J.  Brier  snch  subjecta  aa  those  to  which 
his  camera  was  directed  ?  As  an  interesting  topic  the  view  of  the 
famous  Newhall  telescope,  by  Mr.  H.  Piper,  received  much  notice  from 
Boientific  visitors.    Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell  exhibited  some  good  work. 

Antipodean  photi^raphy  waa  well  repreaented  by  Mr.  Uundy, 
whoss  album,  well  stored  with  ofaoioe  New  Zealand  auhjeets,  was 
much  Bought  after  by  the  visitors. 

We  frequently  hear  abont  the  boasted  saperiority  of  our  conti- 
nental brethren  in  respect  of  portraitore.  Those  who  examined  the 
collection  of  enlargements  exhibited  by  Signer  Ponti,  of  Venice,  would 
conclude  that,  after  all,  we  had  not  much  to  fear  from  Italian  rivalry. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  Exhibition  of  18T1,  legratting  that  we 
have  overlooked  the  claims  of  many  who,  by  the  numeroua  and 
excellent  worksof  genuine  art  exhibited  by  them,  may  jaatly  oonaider 
Ihemsalves  entitled  to  speeial  notice.    Wa  crave  their  pardon. 


FHOTMBiPBiBB  havs  long  stood  in  need  of  a  reliable  method  by 
which  negatives  might  be  reprodnced  or  multiplied  when  reqtiired. 


the  various  plans  hitherto  employed  having  been  all  more  or  lesa 
defealive ;  iudtwd,  it  had  como  to  be  considered  impossiblH  to  produce 
a  duplicate  at  all  approaching  the  original  in  its  printin;;  quaJicies. 

To  Herr  Obemetter,  liowaver,  belongs  the  credit  of  iiaving  popn* 
lariaed  a  method,  now  known  as  the  "dusting-on  "  process,  by  meani 
of  whioh  oopiaa  of  nesativea  may  be  made  not  only  equal  in  every 
reapect  to  the  originala,  but  defective  ones  may  be  modified  to 
snon  an  extent  aa  to  give  raanlts  far  aornaaaing  the  originals. 
This  process,  like  many  others,  has  been  before  the  public,  in 
prindple,  for  many  years,  but  it  is  only  recenUy  that  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  apeoial  purpose  now  mentivned.  Its  chief  use  has 
hitherto  been  in  connection  with  photo-enamelling,  in  whioh  branch 
of  photography  it  affords  special  facilities  for  the  production  of 
pictures  in  vilri&abla  materials.  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  who  has 
reoentiy  put  in  a  claim  to  originaUty  in  the  matter,  recommended  a 
similar  mode  of  procedure,  some  yeara  ago,  for  the  produotion,  if 
my  raooHeotion  serve  me  rightly,  of  paper  picturea;  but  on  this 
point  I  only  apeak  from  memory. 

Since  the  firet  notice  of  Herr  Obernetter'g  application  of  Uie 
prinoiple  appearad  in  theae  ooljrans  it  has  been  treated  in  detail  by 
tliat  gentiemau  himaelf,  as  well  aa  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  and  the 
Editors :  and  I  now  propose  in  tlie  foUuwing  obeervationa  to  give  my 
experience  in  working  a  process  which,  unlike  many,  appears  to  jaBtify 
the  very  high  enoomiums  passed  upon  it  when  first  given  u>  the 

The  formula  I  have  chosen  is  tiiat  given  by  Herr  Obemetter 
in  these  pages  a  few  months  ago,  which,  sabslitntiDg  English  for  the 
French  weights  employed  by  him.  stands  thna : — 

Dextrine 1  oonce. 

White  sugar   1}    „ 

Bichromate \    „ 

Water 26  onnoea, 

aiyoerine  (at  Uiis  time  of  year) IB  dropa, 

very  careAilly  filtered. 

The  plate,  having  bean  thratraghly  cleaned  and  dusted,  is  alightly 
wanned,  and  the  aolntion,  also  warm,  is  poured  on  in  the  same 
manner  aa  collodion.  Hare  the  first  difficulty,  aa  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Woodbury  and  the  Editora,  ia  encountered — ths  liquid  probably 
refoaing  to  cover  ths  plate  evenly.  Dipping  the  glass  in  hot  water 
for  a  few  moments,  previous  to  coating,  mitigates  the  evil  to  aoma 
extent,  bnt  even  that  is  not  always  successful.  The  best  plan  I 
have  found  is  to  pour  a  Uttia  of  the  dextrine  solution  on  to  the 
plate,  Isading  it  over  the  anrfaee  with  the  finger  where  it  refuavs 
to  flow.  If  it  exhilut  a  tendency  to  leavs  any  portion  of  the  plate,  as 
if  from  greatf  neas,  a  alight "  rubbing  in  "  with  the  finger  will  oauae  it 
to  "take  the  surface."  Return  tlie  first  quantity  of  aolntion  to  a 
leparate  bottle  and  coat  again  with  freah ;  poor  off,  not  loo  closely, 
and  diy  by  heat,  preferably  in  a  horizontal  position,  thon^  I  find 
it  most  oonrenient  lo  drain  and  dry  in  front  of  a  clear  fire.  The  only 
otgeetion  to  the  latter  plan  is  that  if  a  collodion  sabatiatum  be  uaed, 
as  reoMumended  in  an  editorial  article  a  week  or  two  since,  the  layer 
of  gum  is  too  thin  to  protect  it,  and  upon  applfiog  the  transfer 
eoUodion  the  substance  is  partially  dissolved  and  the  image  deatroyed. 
The  plate  must  be  heated  until  the  surface  is  hard  and  quite  free 
b'om  "  taokiuesa,"  and  whUe  still  warm  must  be  placed  in  the  printing- 
frame.  At  this  stage  it  shonld  have  a  bright,  glossy  surface,  ti  ans- 
parent.  end  entirely  free  hota  specks  or  spots.  After  exposure  tlie 
image  shonld  be  fainUy  visible  of  a  darker  oolonr.  ila  atrenglh 
depending  a  good  deal  on  the  quality  of  the  liuht.  sucebine  pniduoing 
a  more  vigorous  visible  impression  than  diffused  light,  though  the 
developable  image  may  in  each  case  be  aimilar. 

As  regards  axposure,  it  is  difficalt  to  give  any  standard  b^  which 
to  measure;  but  in  this  respeot,  fortunately,  there  is  considerable 
latitude.  The  character  of  the  original  and  the  cIrss  of  negative  it 
is  required  to  produce  atao  cause  conaiderable  variation  in  the  ex- 
posure. As  a  general  rule  a  hard  negative  will  require  a  compara- 
tively ahorler  exposure  than  a  soft  or  flat  one,  and  net  ttrta.  Uiongh 
even  then,  perhaps,  more  may  be  done  in  the  deTelopmeiit  than  by 
diflerence  in  exposure.  My  own  impression  is  tiiat  a  maximum 
expoanreis  the  best,  aa  the  development  ia  then  more  under  control; 
and,  though  that  operation  may  occupy  a  considerably  longer  time, 
the  image  produced  is  moch  finer,  just  aa  a  pyro, -developed  image 
is  composed  of  finer  partidea  of  ailver  than  ia  an  iron-developed 
one.  Witii  a  minimum  exposure,  on  the  contrary,  the  development 
is  rapid,  and  nnleaa  very  great  care  be  taken  the  image  is  apt  to  be 
granular.  The  lurfaoe  la  also  ao  extremely  hygrcacopia  that  it  is 
Impossible  to  resort  to  ths  expedients  of  blowing  or  breathing  on 
the  plate  to  bring  np  ali^cgish  details ;  and  it  is  dangerous  even 
to  stop  the  development  for  very  long,  so  rapidly  does  tiia  dextrine 
oomponnd  absorb  moistors  ftma  the  atmoaphere.     To  ahow  the 
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extent  of  latitada  p«rniiHible  in  the  matter  of  espoenre  I  havs  ex- 
puaed  tliesama  DeffiitiTa  (unitb«r  tliia  ane,  with  tnuBpiireut  aliaduvs) 
for  twontj  mioutes  in  a  rutlier  dull  liglit.  and  af(uD  fur  half-KD-hour 
in  NoTembet  BunHhine,  tlie  ool;  differenoa  in  the  reaulu  being  Ihat, 
of  tlis  twu,  the  IstMr  poeaeued  the  greater  oontrasL 

Upon  tAkiD){  the  plate  from  the  printing-frame  the  snifaoe  will,  in 
all  pnibabihty,  be  found  alightly  "  laokj,"  eapeciallj  at  the  edges. 
If  it  bt  develuped  wbila  in  this  state  the  first  touch  of  the  brush 
will  prudoce  a  ahapelees  amiidge.  all  further  treatment  on);  aerTinR 
lo  make  it  daueer.  To  obviate  tliie  the  plate  must  be  again  warmed 
until  its  ed^e  relaina  no  impreaaion  when  tonolied  with  the  finger, 
and  before  it  has  time  to  oool  the  "duating-on"  should  be  oom- 
menoed.  The  first  few  strokes  of  the  brush  will  render  the  image 
visibls  bj  reflaoted,  though  aoaroelj  by  transmitted,  light,  and  aa  the 
plate  oools  it  will  gradually  become  mora  dense.  The  operation 
requirea  the  greatest  o«re  and  patience ;  for  if  it  be  hurried  by  breath- 
ing or  blowing  on  the  surface  of  tlie  plate  tlie  result  is  almost  certain 
to  be  u II satis faotorj.  If,  after  bruahiog  for  some  time,  the  effect 
ahould  appear  to  come  to  a  atand-atill,  lay  the  plats  aaide  for  a  few 
minutea  in  a  slightly  damp  atmosphere  and  then  resume  the  brush, 
first,  however,  trying  the  edge  with  the  finger,  to  see  that  it  ia  not 
too  damp.  Should  the  picture  contain  maaaea  of  lieavy  shadows 
which  refuae  to  show  any  detail,  these  portions  may  be  worked  upon 
alone,  but  only  in  the  must  desperate  caaea  should  breathing  on  the 
pliitH  be  resorted  to. 

When  finished  the  surfaoe  has  a  semi-matt  eppearanoe,  except  in 
the  very  dnepeat  shaduwa,  which  ahnuld  retain  their  original  gloaa, 
and  the  picture,  when  viewed  at  an  ubliqus  angle,  haaaomethjng  the 
appeHTHnce  of  a  dull  daguerreotype. 

Tlie  next  proceeding  ia  to  bruah  off  all  ■uperflaoas  pinmbago  with 
a  clean  bruHli  kept  for  tliai  purpiiM,  and  tlien  to  coat  with  collodion. 
Thia  collodion  should  contain  about  nine  grains  oF  pyroxyline  to  the 
ounce,  and  just  sufficient  castor  oil  to  render  it  non-contractile,  A 
single  drop  of  glycerine  to  eaoli  ounce  is  also  an  advantage.  If  too 
mnnh  oaatur  oil  be  added  the  collodion  doea  not  adhere  sufficiently  lo 
the  pi  umbago,  but  leavea  part  of  it  on  the  glass  when  transferred. 

Having  pnured  on  the  transfer  collodion  let  it  set  thoroughly,  and 
then  cut  round  the  edges  of  the  plate  so  aa  tu  free  the  film,  and  place 
it  oarHfully  in  a  dieh  of  water.  In  a  few  minutes  the  collodion  film 
will  float  off,  carrying  witli  it  the  plumbago  image.  This  tissue  is 
quite  strong  enough  to  bear  handling,  and  mar  he  removed  to  a  dish 
of  olenn  water  lo  wash  out  the  last  traosa  of  bichromate,  which  aceum- 
plis)ied  it  may  be  floated  on  to  a  clean  glass  plate  in  the  nanal  manner. 

If  a  non-reversed  nrgative  be  required  it  will  be  neceaaary  to  turn 
the  film  oyer  on  ita  final  support — that  is  to  say,  to  float  it  on  to  the 
plate  with  the  oi))lodian  to  the  glass.  It  may  then  be  draiaed,  dried, 
and  Tarnished  in  the  ordinary  way. 

A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  plnmbago  may  be  of  use  to  those 
who.  like  myself,  eiperience  any  difficulty  in  procuring  the  article. 
I  waa  much  aatonished  to  find  that  the  ooarse  "  powdered  black- 
lead"  of  the  oilman  was  the  only  thing  I  oould  obtain,  ao  I  aet 
mvaelf  to  work  to  powder  it  myself.  My  advice  to  others  is — 
"  Don't  try  it,  for  jruu  won't  anoaeed."  Eventually  I  rigged  up  a 
little  contrivance,  after  the  style  of  the  drum-sieve  of  the  druggist, 
and  oummenoed  work  upon  the  despised  artiole  anpplied  for  poliatiiog 
and  Jubnoating  purposes.  My  sieve  waa  simply  a  tin  coDister  with 
a  deep  lid ;  the  bottom  port  oontained  the  ooarse  plnmbago,  and  over 
it  was  tied  a  piece  of  fine  osmbric,  and  the  lid  put  on.  By  dint 
of  half-an -hour's  vigorous  shaking,  lid  downwards  of  course,  I  pro- 
duced safiicient  ''developing  powder"  to  last  me  for  some  time. 
I  generally  nse  a  flat  cam  el's- 1  lair  brush,  about  an  inch  and  a-quartar 
wide,  and  a  smaller  round  aable  for  special  purposes. 

In  oonclaaion :  I  can  only  recommend  amateura  to  try  this  prooaaa 
during  the  "off"  seaaon.  Improving  tbeic  old  negativea  at  a  time 
when  they  are,  perhaps,  unable  to  taka  new  ones,  will  famish  profit- 
abl«  employment.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

PRE-LIGHTING  THE  PLATE. 
Al  this  sn^eot  ia  now  attracting  attention  a  record  of  BOme  experi- 
ments I  mode  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

After  making  a  number  of  trials  with  every  sort  of  light  for 
■applemaotary  expoaorae,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  result  really 
satiafaotory  to  myself.  I  tried  opal  and  gronnd  glass — green,  blue, 
and  other  ooionrs — but  in  no  case  with  sucoeaa.  Then  a  snggeation 
was  uvde  (I  believe  in  your  oolumna]  to  use  a  gaa  flame,  to  which 
the  plate  should  be  espied,  and  on  trying  that  I  at  once  found  en 
advantage  aooruing  from  ita  tlte.  A  few  exposures  to  it  soon  ahowad 
how  much  time  should  be  given  to  a  plate,  and  I  used  it  oooasionally 
■ith  certain  aubjeots  snooeaafully.  But  I  never  exposed  the  whole 
"  the  plate  to  the  gas.    I  cut  a  rough  mask,  and,  having  put  the 


plate  in  the  slide,  laid  the  mask  on  the  back  of  the  plats  and  exposed 
tu  the  gaa  any  part  1  desired. 

Tliua  a  black  velvet  dress  or  cap,  or  portions  of  the  background  or 
black  hair,  could  be  exposed  without  iu  any  way  uffncting  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  aliadowa  in  tiie  face  or  other  parts  of  the  subject.  The 
face  and  hands  rarely  require  it,  but  it  is  oocoaionally  of  use  to  the 
furrowed  eyes.  It  doei  induce  fog,  but  detail  comes  with  it ;  and  the 
great  advantage  of  using  gas  is  that  yoQ  regulate  so  exactly  the 
amouQt  of  eapusure  and  stop  short  of  too  mnch  fog.  You  cao 
minimise  the  fog  by  having  a  suitable  developer,  and  yet  gain  addi- 
tional detail.  U.  Stdibi  Wobilbt. 

NOTES    ON    PASSING    EVENTS.* 

Bi  i.  PaairAranc  FBoroaaitrBaB. 

[  LEuw  hoia  nimonr,  with  much  graiihoaiion,  that  the  exhibition  of 


usual,  when  so  many  patrons  of  art  are  "out  of  town,"  X  was  afraid 
tlie  expenditure  would  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
rsceipta ;  but  thia,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  is  not  the  case.  1  here  inqnire 
if  it  be  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  photographic  sooietiea  of  the 
metropolis  that  they  are  bandied  about  from  "  pillar  to  post"  with 
respect  to  a  place  in  which  they  can  meet  witli  a  certain  amoont  of 
proprietary  freedom?  Numerous  other  scieutifio  bodieshave  tlieir 
own  places  of  meeting,  rejiiardiDg  which  their  members  may  say  or 
sing  "  be  it  never  so  humhle,  thera's  no  place  like  home."  Aa  fur  a 
home  in  tiiat  aense,  however,  nun- incorporated  Loudou  photographeim 
have  Done ;  hence  the  necessity  arises  fur  the  London  Photugri^hie 
Society  hiildiog  its  exhibition  at  a  time  when  the  halls  are  un- 
occupied by  their  usual  picture -exhibiting  occupants;  and  henoa 
alao  tlie  reaaon  why  the  Sooth  London  Piiott^rapliic  Society  had 
been  apparently  noDpluss«d  as  regards  a  pines  iu  wbiohto  huld  tl)eir 
one  night's  technical  exhibition,  sa  well  as  a  place  for  their  ordtnaiy 
monthly  meetings.  Pruperty  iu  Loudon  ia  expeuaive,  as  everybody 
knowa;  but  it  is  not  so  expensive  as  to  prevent  a  large  and  influential 
Eioeiety  like  the  representative  body  of  Loudon  photographers 
purcliasing  or  leasing  a  site  and  building  a  hall,  or,  perchance, 
purchasing  a  hall  ready  builL  A  good  hall  is  usually  found  to  be 
valuable  property,  hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  assimie  that  if  the 
London  Photographic  Society  bad  such  a  hall  tliey  might  not  only 
alt  rent  free,  hut  pucket  a  nice  little  annual  income,  which  they  might 
giveaway — not  in  prizes  for  pictures,  of  which  tiiere  has  been  too 
mnch  of  late,  but — in  prizes  for  inventione,  disoaveriea,  and  improve- 
raenta  in  oonDuotiou  with  photogrnphy,  as  wall  as  for  original 
investigations  and  papers.  Then  would  the  London  Pbotographlo 
Society  indeed  render  itself  useful  to  the  world. 

During  the  past  month  or  two  the  subject  of  preliminary  or 

auxiliary  exposures  appears  to  have  tindergone  a  kind  of  resuaoita- 
tion,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  of  ita  being  a  good  deal  talked 
about  among  photographers.  If  it  be  of  any  oaa  at  all  the  dull 
weather  of  November,  with  its  proverbial  fogs  and  mnr^  brown 
skiea,  certainly  affords  the  fitting  conditions  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  whatever  will  tend  to  shorten  exposure  in  the  camera. 
One  dull  afternoon,  last  week,  it  was  of  some  importance  that  a 
negative  should  be  taken  of  a  lady  who  was  leaving  for  India  early 
the  following  morning.  I  gave  a  very  long  exposure  with  a  doubly- 
rapid  baby  lens,  but  oould  only  succeed  in  obtaining  a  thin,  flat, 
feeble,  miserably- underdone  picture.  But  I  hod  another  plate  pre- 
pared, and,  having  apprised  the  fair  sitter  of  my  intentions,  I  exposed 
aain  just  as  before,  but  with  this  rather  important  difference — that 
len  the  sitting,  which  was  of  the  same  duration  as  previously,  had 
been  nearly  finished,  I  ignited  a  taper  oompoaad  of  three  strands  of 
magnesium  ribbon,  and  directed  ita  light  upon  the  sitter,  using  s 
large  sheet  of  white  cardboard  for  reflecting  and  diffusing  the  intense 
magnesium  flame,  which  I  moved  slightly  during  the  time  it  waa 
burning,  occupying  only  a  few  saeonds.  The  negative  which  resolted 
from  this  treatmeot  waa  so  exoellent  that  I  enclose  herewith  ■  print 
from  it  to  lay  upon  the  "  editorial  table,"  in  order  that  it  may  bs 
shown  to  any  of  your  photographio  visitors  who  may  be  interested 
in  this  way,  nut  merely  of  shortening  exposures,  but  of  taking  a 
picturo  at  all  under  such  adverse  oonditions  as  those  mentioned.  I 
challenge  oomparison  with  any  negative  taken  under  the  most 
favourable  ci 


A    RAPID   DRY-PLATE    PROCESS. 

[A.  oommiinlesllon  to  tha  FhotogiapUa  BmUob  at  a»  Anailsw  laiUtBta.} 
Bbfobi  reading  the  paper  that  I  have  prepared  I  will  stats  prs- 
limintrily  that  I  have  found  it  a  very  common  thing  among  photo- 
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ftnphen  th&t  nbm  they  net  a  new  fonnola  the;  do  not  follow 
it  eKROtlj.  It  IB  strADffs.  but  neTertlieleaa  triia,  llial,  with  very 
few  excepUoua,  I  hsTe  never  known  »  pliolographer  to  work 
a  published  fornmlft  as  it  was  giren.  Tfaej  all  huve  an  idea 
that  this  or  that  Utile  thinK  is  of  no  oonsequence,  or  they 
know  that  it  will  not  work  so  well,  and  so  thej  pat  in  some- 
tbing  else  and  fijet  it  all  mixed  np,  and  then  they  say  that  the 
formoln  itself  is  all  nonaenae  and  will  not  work.  I  have  many  timea 
given  formnlie  for  dry  plates  to  partieB  that  were  working  dry  pJataa 
and  wanted  to  try  the  formuite,  but  they  always  substituted  Bome- 
thing  else  when  they  came  to  try  them.  I  hope  no  oue  wiil  oondBinii  Che 
formulEethatlnowgiveunlessthey  follow  them  exactly  as  I  give  them. 
At  a  preriiius  nieetiiiK  I  allnded  to  the  fact  that  a  onllodion  con- 
taining  a  chloride  was  brtter  adapted  for  making  dry  piatet  than 
ordinary  bromo-iodiaed  collodion,  eHpecially  if  alkiiline  develupment 
were  to  be  used. 

In  oontiDuing  my  experiments  in  that  direotion  I  found  that  pUtea 
prepared  with  a  collodion  containing  a  chloride  were  peonliar,  inaa- 
mnoh  as  a  plain  pyrogallio  aoid  aolntion  would  develope  a  picture 
with  about  the  same  ezposiire  as  a  wet  plHte.  The  imaffe  waa  always 
Tsry  thin  and  delieaU,  but  full  of  detail  and  readily  responded  to  Uie 
action  of  acid  pvro.  and  ailvar,  ao  that  no  (treat  difficulty  waa 
experienced  in  obtaining  negatives  of  aiifficipnt  density.  I  fonnd, 
liowever,  that  a  slight  trace  of  alkali,  with  a  trace  also  of  bromide  of 
potaBsium,  facilitated  the  derelopment.  It  hroiiglit  up  a  much 
atrnnifer  nsgative  at  first,  and  much  less  labour  was  required  to 
obtain  the  proper  density. 

I  Itad,  at  the  same  time,  componnded  anewpreaerratiTC,  the  result 
of  experiments  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  which  has  much  to 
do  witii  the  extreme  senaitiTenese  of  the  plates.  I  therefore  propose 
to  give  in  detail  the  whole  prooees.  with  the  foniiuln  for  the  oollodion, 
aleo,  which  1  have  fonnd  to  be  the  best. 
First,  the  collodion  fi>rmula.    I  use— 

Alcohol  and  ether  Equal  parts. 

Srrimide  of  cadmium 1}  graiu  to  the  ounce. 

Clitoride  of  calaium    1         „  „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium 4}  grains  „ 

DIssolTe  the  salts  in  the  alcohol  iu  the  order  given ;  when  dissolved 
add  the  ootton.  A  short-filire  cotton  shnuld  be  piooured,  if  possible ; 
five  grains  to  the  onnce  will  ordinarily  be  found  to  answer.  If  tiie 
cotton  be  perfectly  free  from  acid,  collodion  so  prepared  will  keep  for 
a  year  or  two  without  any  change  for  the  worse.  Before  using  it 
should  bs  rendered  an  orange  colour  with  a  scale  of  iodine.  I  have 
made  beautiful  negativeH  with  it  when,  only  a  few  hours  old. 

I  would  state  here  that  I  have  oompounded  a  ooUodion  for  outdoor 
wet  plates  with  tlie  same  salts  in  different  proportions,  osiog  half-a- 
grain  of  tlie  bnimide,  the  same  qnantity  of  chloride,  and  five  and 
a-half  grains  of  iodide,  which  I  designate  my  "No.  2." 

The  mixing  of  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  equal  quantities  forms  what 
losll  my-'No.  S." 

In  my  experiments  with  some  forty  diflbrent  salted  oollodions  I  do 
not  heaitate  to  aay  that  these  are  decidedly  the  most  sensitive. 
I  am  sustained  in  my  conclusions  by  some  of  our  most  experienced 
photographers,  both  in  and  outdoor  workers.  The  No.  2  is,  however, 
preferred  for  outdoor  work  to  No.  1  or  No.  S.  unless  the  picture  to  be 
taken  is  mostly  in  shadow,  when  Nos.  1  or  S  would  be  more  suitable. 
In  making  dry  plates  a  bath  should  be  need  which  gives  good, 
brilliant  negatives  when  wet.  The  plates  should  remain  in  the  bath 
about  five  minutes  ;  wlinn  taken  out  they  should  be  plunged  into  an 
upright  hath  ul  distilled  water.  If  tliey  are  laid  in  a  horizontal 
dish  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  by  the  small  portion  of  the  negative 
bath  adhering  to  the  sarfaoa  of  the  plate  coming  in  contact  with  the 
water  will  precipitate  on  to  the  sarfaoe  of  the  collodion  film,  and 
leenlt  in  producing  innumerable  pinholes  when  the  plate  is  developed. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  importance  of  nsing 
furt  uaur  for  the  first  washings.  This  has  been  reiterated  by  every 
Bueceasfnt  dry-plate  worker  who  has  written  on  the  subject;  and  yet 
I  frequently  find  photographers  expressing  disgust  at  the  resnlt  of 
their  efforts  with  dry  plates,  when  failure  has  Men  due  entirely  to  a 
disregard  of  this  important  injunction.  When  reliable  distilled  water 
cannot  be  procured  water  obtained  by  melting  ice  will  answer. 
Besides  the  upright  bath  I  use  two  horizontal  dishes  of  distilled 
water.  By  so  doing  I  keep  four  plates  in  the  work  and  finisii  one 
every  five  minutes,  or  the  time  it  takes  a  plate  in  the  upgntive  bath, 
therpbj  losing  no  lime.  A  plate  ie  taken  from  the  negative  bath  and 
placed  in  the  upright  water  bath ;  anotlier  plate  is  finwed  with  collodion 
and  placed  In  the  negative  bath.  The  plate  in  the  upright  water 
bath  is  then  removed  to  one  of  the  horizont^  dishes.  This  is  eon- 
tinaed  until  both  horizontal  dishes  contain  plates,  when  there  will  be 
fonr  pUtn  ia  oootM  of  preiMiatiDii. 


I  I  then  take  the  first  plate  from  the  last  horizontal  dish  and  give  it 
a  slight  washing  under  the  tap.  I  then  place  it  in  a  dish  coutaiiiiiig  a 
four-grain  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  where  it  remains  while 
I  remove  a  plate  from  the  negative  bath  and  ooat  another. 

The  plate  ia  then  taken  from  the  salt  solution,  washed  under  the 
tap,  and  placed  in  a  dish  containing  the  preservative,  where  it  is 
aUowed  to  remain  one  or  two  minutes ;  the  time  is  not  material  It 
.is  then  taken  out,  the  hack  wiped  with  a  sponge,  and  set  op  to  dry. 

I  have  found  that  the  drying  is  much  facilitated  by  wiping  the 
back.  I  have  observed  that  the  collodion  aide  of  a  negative  never 
dries  while  tlia  back  is  wet  This  fact  could  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage by  those  requiring  long  exposures  with  wet  plates.  By  placing 
a  wet  pieoa  of  blotting-paper  over  the  back  of  ttie  sensitised  plate, 
the  drying  of  the  collodion  plate  cuuld  b«  prevenCnd  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  importunt  that  the  drying  of  the  plates  shootd  not  be  retardad. 
and  the  sooner  the  dryiug  is  effsoted  under  ordinary  oircumatauoM 
the  better. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonioni  can  be  need  several  times. 

My  preservative  solution  is  made  as  follows: — 

Water  10  ounces. 

Tannin SO  grains. 

Laudanum    1  drachm. 

.  The  addition  of  laudanum  to  the  tannin  solution  produoea  a  preci- 
pitate of  tlie  gum  in  the  tannin.  I  thought,  at  first,  it  waa  the  npium 
contained  in  the  laudanum ;  I  found  it,  however,  wholly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,     I  therefore  concluded  it  came  from  tlie  tannio  solution. 

lis  precipitation  should  be  filtered  cut,  and  than  160  grsins  of 
pulverised  gum  arable  added.  If  the  gam  be  added  before  the  lauda- 
num there  will  no  precipitate  be  formed,  and  the  tesolting  compound 

ill  not  answer  the  same  purpose. 

After  the  solution  has  been  again  filtered  it  ia  ready  for  nae. 
I  have  made  good  negatives  with  plates  prepared  by  tlie  foregoing 

OCBSS  in  from  five  to  tea  aeeonda'  exposure,  which  was  quite  sa  quick 

:  a  wet-plate  negative  oould  be  made  under  the  same  conditions. 

To  develops   I  use  two   wide-mouthed  vials  hoMing  about  two 

inces  each.  Into  one  I  put  one  drop  of  a  solution  of  aqua  ammonia, 
half  water,  and  one  drop  of  a  ten-grain  aololJon  of  bromide  of 
potassium.  Into  the  otiier  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  a 
'  ree. graiu  solution  of  pyrogallic  aoid, 

I  first  wash  the  plate  thoroughly  and  Bow  over  it  the  plain  pyro. 
solution  seveml  limes,  then  pour  it  into  the  bottle  coutaining  the 
onia  and  bromide  of  potassium,  and  tlien  flow  again  over  the 
plate.  Tlie  image  cornea  up  iiiatantly  Aill  of  detail,  if  the  exposure 
have  been  rightly  timed.  When  thia  development  haa  proceeded  hu 
gh  it  is  waaliad  off,  and  the  plate  flawed  with  a  weak  aolution  of 
s  or  aeetio  acid  to  neutralise  the  ammonia. 

le  image  can  then  be  brought  to  the  proper  atrength  eilhar  hj 
the  ordinary  acid  pyro.  solution  or  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  tanoln. 
I  use  the  latter,  as  it  is  the  moat  convenient ;  it  keeps  for  a  long  time, 
and  is  the  most  energetic.  I  mix  it  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  pyro. 
and  tannin,  generally  using  half  that  strength.  It  is,  however,  very 
convenient  to  have  it  the  roll  strengtli,  es  it  is  a  powerful  developer, 
and  gives  fine  negatives  with  these  plates  without  the  alkali,  giving 
about  twice  the  exposure.  I  fix  the  negative  in  a  strong  hypo. 
solution  made  a  litiie  acid  with  acetic  acid.  The  addition  of  a  small 
qnantity  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  hypo,  will  prevent  the  leductiou  of 
the  negative  in  fixing. 

There  has  been  some  ol^ection  to  gum  arable  in  the  prevervative, 
on  account  of  tlie  tendency  wliich  tha  negatives  have  to  Lliater  when 
being  developed,  if  it  be  used.  I  have  experiMHoed,  however,  no 
trouble  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  due  to  the  exceeding  small  quan- 
tity of  alkali  employed.  If,  however,  any  should  object  to  uaing  the 
gum,  they  will  flnd  an  excellent  aubstitute  in  angar  of  milk,  ten 
grains,  and  grape  sugar,  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  preservative, 

I  always  nse  albumen,  aixleeu  onnces  of  water  to  the  albumen  of 
one  egg,  for  a  substratum  for  my  platea,  and  have  experienced  no 
trouble  &om  bllateia  with  either  the  gum  or  sugar  of  milk.  I  have 
brought  aeveral  negatives  with  me,  so  that  yon  can  Judge  for  youi- 
aelves  of  the  capability  of  the  process  I  have  been  describing. 

Yon  will  obaerve  that  I  use  an  8  X  10  plate,  on  which  I  can  make 
two  6  X  8  atereoscopic  negativee,  or  one  atereoscopio  and  one  6X8, 
or  two  6  X  6.  or  one  6  X  IQ-  My  box  is  also  equally  well  adapted  to 
indoor  work,  and  ia  arranged  for  making  negatives  of  all  aixes,  from 
B  X  10  to  halfof  ai-4.  It  wasmanufectured  expressly  for  me  by  the 
American  Optical  Company,  and  ia  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  tha 
moat  perfectly  arranged  box  with  which  I  have  ever  worked. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  coutinaed  my  experinMota,  and 
have  some  modifications  to  snggeaL 

The  No,  1  collodion  should  have  one  and  a-half  gnin  of  oUonds 
of  caloinm  instead  of  one  gnia- 
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Ttia  developer  I  non  oompoaDd  m  fullotrs  :— 

Water  >-4  oimae. 

Amuiunia 1* 

Bromide  uumuDinin  10  graini. 

To  derelupa  an  fi  X  ID  pUte,  put  three  drops  of  the  above  into  • 
wide'DiiiuiLed  Tiel.  After  wasLiag  Iha  plale  thoranghly  flow  orer 
it  three  quartera  of  mi  oance  o(  e  three-graiu  pyrogallio  acid  solution. 
If  t>ia  ezpoBure  have  been  right  the  image  will  appear  immediately. 
Aitec  Die  detail  is  well  out  pour  the  pyro.  solution  into  the  vial 
ContMoiuf;  tlie  alkaline  eompoand,  and  again  flow  over  the  plate. 
Tlie  )ma);s  wiLl  inBtantl;  assume  strength  and  brillisnoy. 

It  should  be  floished  with  acid  pjro.,  or  tannin  and  pjro.  in  eqaal 
parts.  The  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution  to  be  nsed  will  depend 
upon  the  exposure. 

One  drop  will  be  saffioient  if  the  expoanre  have  been  one  minute 
with  a  qoartex-incb  opening  in  an  eigbt-iuob  lens.    H.  J.  Nbwtoh. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
PsoTooupar  ih  Naiuku.  Coloobs  — Mabbleu  Stubs  ok  Nkojl- 

TtTES.  —  Tbe    Tadfem6i   Psocxss.  —  MoNnHRKT    TO    Fbeskbic 

Sadvaob. — PHOToaniPHio  Socibtt  of  Bbrlih. 
A  MOST  extraordinary  piece  of  news  has  just  leached  us  from  Paris, 
which  we  give  on  tbe  aulliority  of  tliose  whose  names  are  associated 
with  tlie  experimeDls  described,  viz.,  MM.  Duces  dn  Hauron, 
Ovymet,  and  Lacan.  It  appears  that  the  first-named  of  these 
oenilemen  plaoad  in  tlie  haeds  of  the  second  three  oegadTes  which 
he  bad  taken  of  a  coloured  object — oue  with  a  greeo  glass  beforA  the 
lens,  another  with  an  orange-yellow  glass,  and  the  third  with  a 
violet  glnss.  M.  Geymet,  instead  of  priutiog  from  these  negatives 
tliree  proofs  npon  coloured  pigmented  papers,  in  the  manner 
described  in  our  Foreign  Notei  and  Keu$  at  page  GI9,  printed  a  proof 
from  eaeli  negslive  upon  a  separate  dry  plate  by  contact,  the  plate 
having  been  prepared  by  t)ie  bromised  collodion  process.  Imagine  his 
aurpriee  on  finding  that  the  negative  taken  with  the  green  glass 
before  tbe  lens  gave  a  ^rint  of  a  red  colour,  that  taken  with  the 
orange-yellow  glaiu  a  pruit  of  a  bine  colour,  and  that  with  the  violet 
glass  a  print  of  a  yellow  oolonr.  On  repeating  tlia  experiments  the 
eame  results  were  invariably  ohtaiued.  It  then  only  remained  to 
place  the  three  coloured  prints  in  contact,  and  look  through  them  as 
a  combined  transparency,  to  perceive  the  true  effect  of  a  heliochrome. 
M.  Lhcbq  states  that  he  has  been  sliown  the  above  results  by 
M,  Geymet,  and  lliat  the  matter  is  to  form  the  subject  of  a  commu- 
nication at  the  next  meeting  of  tlie  Photographic  Societv  of  France. 

It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  negatives  were  taken  by  the  usual 
process  in  monochrome,  and  we  conclude  that  in  colour  they  were 
uodistingnishable  from  each  other.  Is  it  not  extraordioary,  there- 
fore, tliat  negatives  merely  difitring  in  intensity  and  in  their  details 
should  give  prints  of  such  different  colours  when  printed  by  contact 
with  dry  brbmised -collodion  plates?  The  faith  of  some  of  onr 
readers  in  this  marvellous  result  will  probably  be  strained  to  the 
nlmost,  and  we  shall  all  await  with  cnriosity  the  fnrther  development 
of  a  process  which,  if  not  altogether  a  delusion,  seems  to  contain  the 
germ  of  phott^^phy  in  natural  colours. 

M.  le  Comte  Ludovico  de  Courten,  an  Italian  gentleman  who  is 
DOW  working  at  photolitliography  in  Florence,  has  given  the  following 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  marbled  stains  which  sometimes  occur  in 
iron -developed  wet  collodion  negatives  wh^n  the  nitrate  bath  is  old 
and  overcharged  witli  foreign  matter.  Before  developing  the  nega- 
tive be  places  it,  film  outwards,  resting  against  a  wall,  with  its  lower 
edge  upon  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  order  to  absorb  the  free 
nitrate  eolutinn  as  it  gravitates  downwards.  He  also  applies  a 
narrow  band  of  blotting-paper  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  film  itself  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  surplus  moisture  has  been  in  this  way  absorbed 
he  finds  (hat  tbe  developer  will  flow  nicely  over  the  film  without  pro- 
ducing any  marbled  stains  of  reduced  or  metallic  silver.  Although 
tliese  may  be  removed  by  brushing  the  film  lightly  under  water  with 
a  eamel's-hair  brush,  yet  they  always  show  imperfect  development  in 
the  spaces  where  tliey  occurred. 

Tlie  same  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  pboto-ehromio  prints  of  M. 
li^n  Vidal,  which  were  shown  to  him  when  in  Paris  last  Uay,  says 
"  tills  skilful  amateur  has  attained  in  this  application,  of  which  ha 
has  all  the  merit.  Id  a  rare  perfection."  Dr.  Niool,  in  a  recent  con- 
tribution  to  this  Journal,  has  been  very  hard  upon  some  of  these 
epeeimens  which  were  sent  to  London  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Sutton, 
and  he  affirms  that  both  that  gentleman  and  M.  Lacan  have  "  much 
to  answer  for"  for  their  praise  of  them ;  but  if  Dr.  Niool  will  refer 
buk  to  Ur.  Satton's  Ntnuka  he  will  find  tiiat  he  has  only  spoken  in 


high  terms  of  one  specimen,  which  has  never  been  exhibited  and  lua 
never  passed  out  of  bis  own  possession.  In  questions  of  this  kind 
there  will  naturally  be  as  mueb  difference  of  opinion  aa  there  ia 
amongst  different  people  as  to  the  merits  of  ohromo-lilhographa, 
oleographs,  and  other  purely  meehauical  attempts  at  manufacturing 
coloured  pictures.  If  they  are  only  better  than  the  attempts  which 
preceded  them  that  is  so  much  gain,  and  we  most  not  grumble  if 
they  have  not  oil  tbe  exoellenoieB  of  works  of  art  which  have  a 
hundred  or  a  thoannd  times  their  money  value. 

We  learn  also  from  the  Count  de  Caurten  that  the  aitielea  signed 
Camille  Laoan  "  in  tbe  MoniUur  are  by  the  wife  of  the  editor. 
Happy  man  to  have  a  wife  who  is  an  enthnsiaatio  photographer,  and 
so  competent  to  help  in  his  joumalistio  duties!  But  we  suspected 
this  to  be  the  fact  on  the  very  first  day  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
lady.  It  ia  pleasant,  also,  to  be  informed  that  M.  Laean  is  himself  a 
bit  of  an  adept  both  in  oil  and  water-colour  painting.  The  Count 
alsospeain  in  high  terms  of  the  specimuisof  nefileo-pelntaia  which 
were  shown  him  by  M.  Puttemana, 

M.  Davanne  is  oontinuing  his  lectures  on  photography  at  the 
Eoole  des  Ponta  et  ChaUBseea,  and  in  the  last  one  reported  hia  theme 
was  tbe  Taupenot  process,  which  he  treated  at  considerable  length 
and  with  much  minuteness.  We  will  sive  a  reiwfni  of  bis  remarks 
in  our  next  NoUt.  This  process  etill  holds  its  ground  gallantly 
against  all  ioDOvations,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  dry  proceai 
so  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  ia  only  a  slight 
modification  of  it  The  whole  subject  is  worthy  of  more  apace  than 
we  have  to  bestow  npon  it  this  week. 

A  monument  to  tbe  memory  of  Frederic  Sau'rage,  a  Frenohman, 
the  inventor  of  many  curious  things  connected  with  art  and  aoienot 
— for  instance,  a  screw-propeller,  a  pantograph,  a  pliysonotype,  a 
horizontal  mill  for  sawing  marble,  a  touffitt  kydraviiqiu  tor  raising 
water,  &c.,  &e. — waa  unveiled  a  day  or  two  ago  at  bis  birthplace, 
Boulogne-snr-Mer.  This  genius,  whose  fate  resembled  in  some  un- 
fortunate respects  that  of  many  other  similarly -gifted  enthusiast^.' 
for  he  mined  himself,  was  sent  to  prison  for  debt,  and  ended  his 
days  in  a  lunatic  asylum — was  bom  in  1788,  and  died  in  IBST.  His 
monument  consists  of  a  bronze  bust  placed  npon  a  square  pedestal 
fourteen  feet  high,  wiUi  a  suitable  inscription.  It  was  modelled  by 
Mr.  John  Hopkins,  an  English  sculptor  residing  at  Boulogne,  and 
was  oast  by  MM.  Thiebaut  et  File,  of  Paris. 

The  I^tographio  Society  of  Berlin  aaaembled  altar  tha  antnmB 
reoesa  last  September.  The  meeting  waa  not  in  some  reapeots  im- 
portant, being  chiefly  occupied  with  examining  pictures  and  aamplea 
which  had  been  forwarded  for  the  inepeotion  of  tlie  membera.  Oue 
or  two  things  were,  however,  diacnssed  which  have  a  paaaing  intareat 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  discussion  as  to  whether  a  pnUmmary 
eoatingof  albumen  was  better  than  one  of  india-rubber  for  plates. 
Herr  Wilde,  of  Osrliti,  wrote  giving  it  aa  his  distinot  opinion  tbat  no 
advantage  was  gained  by  the  change.  He  uses  albumen  plates  always, 
and  finds  them  perfectly  dependable,  and,  with  care,  tiie  solntian  of 
white  of  egg  is  no  more  difficult  to  prepare  than  one  of  india-rubber 
or  benzoline,  while  a  needless  admixture  of  ohemioala  ia  avoided. 
Tbe  Chairman  differad  on  this  point  from  the  writer,  and  held  thai 
oaontehouc  was  a  mora  stable  backing  to  the  film  than  albumen,  and 
rectified  benzine  did  not  impart  an  unpleasant  smeU.  There  was  a 
pretty  general  chorus  of  approval  of  this  dictum,  several  of  the  leading 
membera  slating  that  they  had  used  the  india-rubber  gum  with  tha 
best  reaulta.  As  our  readers  may  remember,  the  solution  recom- 
mended is  of  an  exceedingly  attenuated  cbaraoter.  so  that  only  tha 
faintest  shade  of  a  deposit  is  left  on  the  glass  whan  the  inoiitare  ia 
dried  off.  The  advantage  of  such  a  method  of  preparing  platea  ia 
that  platee  give  cleaner  images  without  so  mnob  heavy  labooi  in 

Sreparing  tliam,  and  that  also  the  collodion  film  allows  of  greater 
'eedom  being  taken  with  it  in  the  several  prooeaaea  of  the  develop- 
ment. Various  strengths  are  given  for  this  solution,  some  recom- 
mending 1  to  1,000,  others  1  to  1,600,  and  a  member  near  Herr  0. 
Lindner  said  that  he  had  found  one  part  of  rubber  to  3,000  of 
benzoline  sufficient,  only  that  the  film  waa  hardly  held  so  finnly  aa 
with  the  stronger  coating — a  matter  we  abould  imagine  to  bo  vexy 
probable. 

Another  topic  of  some  intereat  which  eame  before  the  meeting  waa 
that  of  "  aatinising  "  machines.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
inlrodneed  into  this  country  from  America;  bat  various  Carma  <d 
them  have  been  in  use  ou  tha  continent  for  some  time,  and  there,  aa 
here,  many  pitople  have  found  difficulty  in  avoiding  aoratnbes  from 
the  plates.  Mainly  to  obviate  tliis  disadvantage  a  Herr  Voigt,  in 
Homburg,  has  invented  a  modified  hot  roller  or  bnniUher  rsa^une, 
which,  together  with  hints,  how  to  noe  it  and  all  maohinM  of  tba 
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Und,  he  laid  before  the  Sodefy.  Hia  modifieatitm  ooiuiBta  in  hBTing 
»  monble  initead  of  a  fixed  ■[«el  plate,  so  chat  when  any  iant  gets 
npon  it  thaw  is  no  difficulty  in  tamoTiog  it  ao  that  it  may  bfl  cleaned, 
or  in  taming  it  so  aa  to  present  a  new  aarface  to  the  picturea.  Tlia 
0Ua  is  about  five  centimetres  broad.  He  uses,  alao,  another  mode 
of  heating,  which  wonld  probabl;  ha  fonnd  vary  handy  by  amateurs 
and  those  who  had  hat  a  few  piotoiea  to  burnish,  and  who  did  not 
oare  to  ko  to  the  expense  of  "  riRging  up  "  a  naa  apparatua  for  keaping 
the  plate  hot.  He  oan  heat  his  machine  either  by  means  of  a  ted- 
hot  iron  similar  in  piinaiple  to  that  used  by  laundresses,  or  by  a 
spirit  lamp.  The  facility  for  removal  which  the  polished  plate  pos- 
seraee  gives  it  an  advantage,  too,  when  it  has  beooma  dirty  or 
Bcralohed,  because  it  can  then  be  taken  oat  at  onoe  and  repolished 
with  oil  and  rouge.  In  the  ease  of  scratches  appearing  when  the 
bamisher  is  in  operation,  be  puts  a  cardboard  coated  with  whiCa 
wax  once  oi  tarice  Ihroagh  the  machine,  whereby  tliey  become  tem- 
perarily  filled  np;  or,  should  it  be  merely  dust  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  the  wax  oatohea  it  and  so  deana  the  sur&ee  of  the  barnisher. 
Inatead  of  soap — which  is,  we  believe,  nsed  mostly  in  this  country 
for  maohines  of  this  kind,  the  pictures  to  be  burnished  being  first 
nibbed  with  a  aolation  of  soap  in  spirits— Herr  Voigt  uses  wax  and 
a  lag  of  flannel.  Tbis  effectually  cleans  the  snr&ce  of  the  sheet 
and  predisposes  it  to  lake  on  a  good  polish.  There  is  a  difficulty 
that  he  also  mentions  in  oonneetion  wltti  these  machinea  whioli, 
we  doubt  not,  the  rrndrn  of  tbis  Journal  have  also  met,  and  that  is 
the  danger  which  exists  in  the  case  of  mounts  wliioli  have  lines  on 
then.  The  heat  is  apt  to  bring  out  any  oil  that  mav  be  in  the  ink 
forming  these  lines,  and  thus  the  plate  becomes  marked  and  tratiafers 
marks  to  auooeaaive  piotores.  The  only  way  to  get  over  that  i>,  of 
oeuTse,  to  naa  plain  mounts. 

Some  remarks  were  made  as  to  the  liability  of  aatinised  piotnree 
to  Iroae,  after  a  year  or  two,  the  whole  of  their  polish ;  but  tiiere  was 
notliing  dafinila  given  aa  to  what  the  oanse  of  this  could  be,  unless 
it  were  damp.  It  will  be  north  the  while  of  phatographen  in  this 
MODtry  to  make  soma  observations  upon  the  point. 


®Mr  (fbhorial  Caik. 

Fhotookaph  01  Tkuflb  Ban.  By  W.  W.  BovcB  am>  Co. 
Ub.  Boudh,  of  the  Strand,  has  favonred  us  with  a  magnificent  photo- 
^pb  of  a  taat-decaying  struotnre  replete  with  historical  interest— 
Temple  Bar.  He  wai  fortunate  enough  to  seoure  tliia  pioture  when  the 
stmetore  had  been  only  "  nodding  to  ita  fall,"  and  before  it  had  become 
10  dilapidated  as  to  require  the  props  by  which  it  ig  now  prereuted  from 
'  luely  snomunbing  to  "the  heavy  band  of  all-destroyiug  Time." 
icient  struotare,  as  may  be  known  to  many,  waa  erected  by 


inopportunely  snomunGing  to  "the  heavy  band  of  all-destroy iug  Time. 

This  ancient  struotare,  as  may  be  known  to  many,  waa  erected  b^ 
Wren  in  1670,  and  divides  the  City  of  London  from  Wustmluster.  The 
gates,  which  are  of  oak,  ate  usually  sbnt  when  the  Sovereign  visits  the 
aty,  when,  after  some  old-world  formality,  they  are  opened.  This 
nrsmo^  has  been  traced  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she 
visited  3t.  Faol's  Cathadnl  to  return  thanks  for  the  destruotion  of  the 
Spanish  armada.  The  heada  of  persona  oonvicted  of  high  treason  were, 
in  fermer  times;  impalad  upon  the  top  of  the  gate,  the  last  of  these 
ghastly  eihibitiona  Uking  plaoe  in  1TT2.  Two  nicbea  m  the  west  side 
oontaan  the  statnea  of  Cbarlea  I.  and  Chsilea  IL  Up  to  a  recent  period 
the  room  above  the  "bar"  waa  nsed  as  a  store-room  for  the  account 
books  belODgine  to  a  naighbonriog  bank.  It  has  become  a  matter  of 
sntprise  that  the  struotare  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so 
long  an  impediment  to  the  ever-increasing  traSo  which  roll*  between 
the  esatem  and  western  oortious  of  the  vast  metropolis,  until  it  has 
beoome,  not  simply  a  publio  inconvenience,  but  a  duigeroos  nuisance. 
However,  from  its  present  tottering  condition  it  is  anticipated  it  will 
h«  speedily  removed. 

The  picture  was  taken  early  in  the  morning  before  the  traffic  had 
ootnuienoed,  and  Mr.  Kouch's  fine  photograph  will  be  prized  aa  an 
artistic  and  faithfnl  memento  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stmottiral 
monstrosities  appertaining  to  an  earUer  historical  period  of  our 
aietropolia. 

PUDiicu.  IxBTKVcnoiiB  rOB  Bixmaia  on  OLaaa.    By  Aiibal. 

LoscIdd  :  LsDiiaaTiia,  Biaai  A  Co. 
With  respect  to  the  value  or  advantage  of  colouring  an  enamd  photo- 
graph we  sball  not  here  speak ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  manual 
befara  us  we  have  a  valuable  fund  of  information  regarding  the  nature 
of  cenuaic  colours,  and  also  practical  bints  and  directioai  respectiog  their 
application.  Vitrifiablo  oobors  being  composed  of  two  parts— the 
oolonring  matter  or  metallic  oxide,  and  the  flux  or  vitreous  matter  whiob 
|>  the  vehicle  for  the  colour— we  have  in  this  little  werit  much  excellent 
information  on  this  subject  from  both  points  of  view.     But  the  instruc- 


tioDS  given  are  in  oonneotion  with  enamel  paintii^  p*r  *e,  and  not 
far  the  oolourins  of  vitrified  photognj>hB ;  hvioe  the  points  likdy  to 
prove  of  spemal  value  to  the  pbotographio  oeramio  oohnuiat  must  be 


T&uiBFAKSHoiBS  FBOM   PHOToauPHS   or   thb   Okut   Preumi. 

By  J.  FoLLiTT,  Maitoheater. 
Wb  here  repeat  what  we  have  said  on  a  former  ooossion,  that  Frirfessor 
Fiaxzi  Smyth,  by  hia  Egyptian  campaign  in  1S66,  sucoessfnlly  demon- 
strated the  poasibihty  of  doing  that  which  is  slowly  but  sorely  effecting 
a  revolntioo  ia  the  practice  of  photography,  namely,  the  taking  of 
negativea  of  a  small  aize  with  an  express  view  to  their  prospeotive  use 
in  the  production  of  enlargementa. 

Possessmg  ample  faith  m  the  soundness  of  the  principle  Frofeisor 
Smyth  armed  himself  with  the  most  perfect  appliances  that  could  be  ob- 
tsjaed  forprodndng  pictures  of  the  tinieat  dimensions,  and,  with  a  camera 
capable  ol  taking  negatives  an  inch  square,  he  laid  the  time-honoured 
Pyramida  nnder  oontribution.  The  viewa  thus  obtained  are  now, 
for  the  lint  time,  made  sccsMible  to  the  public,  and  in  a  form  which 
renders  tbem  eminently  useful — that  of  tranaparenciea  for  the  magic 

We  bave  been  enabled,  throngb  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  FoUitt,  the 
publisher  of  the  tranaparenciea,  to  examine  a  few  specimen*  of  thia 
fine  series,  and  are  in  a  position  to  confirm  all  that  has  been  aaid  con- 
cerning tbeir  marvelloua  sharpness  and  educational  value. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  these  worka  of  the  great  past,  Frofesaor 
Smyth  oonchides  the  brief,  yet  interesting  desoriptive  remarks  intro- 
duced in  the  catalogue  of  photographs  of  the  Great  Fyramid— of  which 
there  are  forty-eitpht — with  some  observations  on  this  subject.  A* 
interpreted,  "  not  by  profane  f^ptology,  but  by  accurate  modem 
matbematioal  seieDce, "  Uie  Great  fyranlid  declares  uiat  ita  date  of  erec- 
tion was  2,170  ilc;  the  disperaion  of  mankind  in  2,fi2S  B.a;  and  the 
Deluge  in  2,S00  b.c.  It  alao  gives  the  datea  of  religioua  events  which 
were  then  future,  bat  have  since  taken  place,  and  have  thereby  joatitied 
thia  remarkable  stone  monument  of  prophecy.  The  learned  author 
remarks; — 


by  whoH  sfsnoy,  did  suob  a  boilding  eoma  to  be  erected  ? 

"  Historleally,  we  are  infurmad  by  Josephn*  that  in  the  eariier  an  of  the 
world  the  hio*  irf  8«th,  in  antaguniun  to  the  dsKendanl*  of  Cain,  did  go  down 
hito  (be  l*ud  of  Siriad,  or  EktP^  snd  erect  there  a  itone  monumcot  replete 
with  ■strunoDiicsl  Irntbi  which  they  had  learnt  by  Dlriae  aaiiitsnce  aiding 
them,  and  whkh  monument  could  not  have  been  any  other  than  tlie  Qrsat 
Pyramid. 

•'  We  learn  next  biym  Herodotos  that  a  ahaphard-Frlnae  or  FaleaUnlan  sad 
SetbiiePitriircb,  with  hi*  people  and  Bocks,  abode  iaSgypt  at  the  time  of  the 
buildinff  of  tba  Onat  Pyramid— a^arsntly  to  proooie  it*  eteelion ;  and  he  not 
only  anooMded  in  that,  but  was  enabled  so  to  iaflaanoe  Cheops  or  Sbofb,  Iha 
Bgyptisn  king  of  the  period,  that  ba  both  oolleOLed  hi*  people  tor  the  work 
(but  at  tbe  aame  time  oloeed  all  their  Idolatruus  temple*) ,  and  allowed  no  name 


Sbephard-Kiugand  hi*  people,  who  could  be  no  otbar  than  the  abate,  after 
being  long  in  the  laud,  left  Kgypt  in  a  body  when  the  Oieat  Pyramid  waa 
Boished,  and  went  into  Palmtina, '  where  they  built  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and 


lUed,  prtqA 


can  be  none  otb^  than  Uelebisedek. '  King  of  Salem,  which  ia  Jarnaalem  -, 
and  to  wbom,  in  hi*  honoured  old  age,  eien  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  of  the 
epoils.  While  the  pnrpoae*  for  which  the  Oreat  Pyramid  was  eo  erected  are 
ohicSy  future,  and  indicated  by  laaiah  to  be  '  for  a  sign  and  witaeaa  to  the 
Lord  uf  Hosts  in  the  latter  day,'  thoogh  exactly  how,  time  only  ia  likely  to 


These 


to  mere  mortal  m 


■  hdd  <m 


Pecttngs  of  Satittm, 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thb  firat  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  aeaaicD  wi 
Tuesday  evening  last,  the  10th  instant,— Mr.  J.  ijpiller, 
occnpying  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previons  meeting  having  bean  read  and  eonfimed. 
The  CHAJfiUAX  said  he  was  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce 
that,  in  consequeuce  of  their  unit«l  efforts,  the  ExhibitioD  reoenljy  held 
had  been  successful,  there  being  103  exhibitors,  including  those  oom- 
petina  for  the  Crawshay  prizes.  As  a  result,  direotly  or  mdireotly,  of 
that  Exhibition  the  namea  of  no  fewer  than  nineteen  oandidataa  for 
admiasion  into  the  Society  vould  that  evening  be  submitted.     The 
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[Norember  IS,  IWit 


Exhibitioii'ire*  tito  nooenfnl  ia  •  finamdil  point  of  viaw,  m  would  be 
■aoD  from  a  itatemoat  to  be  raasentad  by  the  TreMimr. 

Mr.  T.  SiBASTUN  Davu  (TreMomr)  bnefl;  aUted  tbat  the  lum  of 
£6S  14(.  hid  bwQ  reeei*«d  for  adminion  fees  and  catalogaea;  thu  the 
rent  of  the  hall  for  the  Exhibition  had  bean  £30 ;  and  that  thia,  together 
with  the  other  eipenae%  would  make  up  a  lum  of  between  £20  and 
£26  in  exceM  of  what  was  reoeiTed — an  amount  of  money  which, 
in  hii  eitimatifni,  oould  not  hare  been  better  devoted  than  tor  such 
apnrpoae. 

Mr.  CaAKBEBa  inquired  under  what  condition!  coloured  pictures  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Exhibition  contrary  to  regulations  previously  made 
knonn  and  believed  still  to  exist,  and  why  anch  coaditioos  had  not  been 
publicly  annonnced.  Further :  frames  containing  a  csrtain  number  of 
earitt  and  cabinets  had  last  year  been  proscribed,  aud,  without  any 
change  of  conditions,  in  respect  of  aucb,  having  been  published,  some  had 
this  year  been  admitted;  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public  he  applied 
for  information  relative  to  these  matters. 

The  Chahuuk  said  it  waa  quite  true  that  a  few  small  coloured 
pioturea  had  been  admitted,  but  that  had  been  inadvertently  done  by 
the  Hangtng  Committee,  who  had,  doobUeas,  considered  that,  in  one 
caae,  the  merits  of  the  other  oncolcnred  pictures  in  the  same  frame 
were  snoh  as  to  render  inexpedient  the  rejeotiou  of  the  whole  on  account 
of  the  coloured  apedmens.  But  the  Hanging  Committee  had  drawn  the 
line  as  tuditly  as  poaaible,  and  had  excluded  many  other  oolonred 
work*.  The  admisaion  of  the  few  which  hod  been  exhibited  might  be 
considered  m  accidental  rather  than  intentionaL  With  reaard  to  the 
number  of  earia  and  oabineta  no  law  had  been  that  yeac  laid  down, 

Mr.l 

gnidanoe  of  exhibitors.  The  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  had 
prepared  many  pictnies  which  had  not  been  exbibited,  and  he  thought 
It  was  very  desirable  that  in  future  the  conditions  upon  which  pictures 
were  to  be  admitted  should  be  jlearly  stated. 

The  Cbajimax  had  no  donbt  that  such  would  be  done  in  future ;  bat 
he  would  crave  their  Idnd  indulgaooe  for  such  little  shortcomings  aa 
those  referred  to,  for,  owing  to  the  circnmstancea  under  which  the 
Exhibition  was  held,  it  was  somewhat  difGcult  to  provide  against  every 
emergenoy.      He  would  venture  to  say  that  each  trifling  la^ises  wonld 


that  he  and  othen  oonaidered  had  been  manifestly  unfairly  m  ade,  and 
against  which  he  protested. 

The  Skckvtabt  satisfactorily  explained  the  circmnitaiMiea  under 
which  the  announcements  respecting  the  size  of  the  heada  bad  been 
made;  bat  said  that  the  ^neatiim  of  the  legality  of  the  awiird  to  Mr. 
Ferranti  was  one  with  which  the  Society  hod  nothing  to  do,  it  being  a 
qnestioo  for  the  jurors  appointed  by  Mr.  Crawshay. 

The  followinggentlemeu  ware  ballotted  for  and  admitted  members : — 
Sir  Thomas  L.  Tarkina,  Meear«.  A.  W.  WUscn,  R.  C.  Murray,  Alfred 
Ford  Smith,  J.  M.  Yonng,  Wm.  Nicholson,  Veruon  Heath,  J.  S.  Cat- 
ford,  Henry  Paget  Swaine,  F.  M,  Sutcliffe,  D.  L.  Mundy,  Edward 
Viles,  J.  C.  Hesvyaide;  H.  J.  Barton,  Thomas  H.  Chaffin,  William 
Street,  J.  W.  Smith,  John  Hawks,  snd  C.  Ferranti. 

Mr.  John  Chaffin  then  read  a  paper  in  which  he  desoribed  the 
circnmatances  connected  with  the  production  of  the  la»e  portraits  in 
the  recent  Exhibition,  for  which  he  had  been  awarded  the  fint  prize. 
[Mr.  Chaffin's  paper  will  appear  in  our  next;  bat,  in  order  to  assist 
our  readera  in  understanding  the  short  discussion  which  followed,  we 
may  premise  that,  with  one  eicention,  the  negatives  had  been  taken  by 
collodioD  prepared  by  himself;  that  it  was  made  to  a  large  extent  from 

Sper  than  from  loose  cotton  ;  that  a  lens  of  twenty  ino  hes  focus,  by 
min,  with  a  diaphragm  of  three  inches,  had  been  naed ;  and  that  the 
exposures  given  to  the  three  la»e  picturea  had  been,  respectively, 
seventy,  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  seconds.! 

in  reply  to  a  qaection  by  Mr.  Davia,  it  waa  atated  tVat  the  soluble 
paper  was  not  prepared  by  any  one  firm  in  particular,  but  was  obtained 

Mr.  UKOsaE  Hoopkr  said  that  the  pioturea  of  Messrs.  Chaffin  and  Son 
had  been  much  admired  on  account  of  their  great  aoftnaas  and  general 
definition,  and  be  would  tike  to  be  informed  whether  the  backlens  of 
the  combination  had  been  moved  or  unscrewed  in  any  way  so  as  to  give 
the  beauty  and  depth  apparent  in  these  pictures ;  he  also  wished  to 
ascertain  the  distance  between  the  sitter  and  the  lena.  He  regretted 
that  when  he  bad  written  to  Mr.  Chaffia  concerning  the  paper  for  their 
meeting  that  evening  he  had  omitted  asking  him  to|bring  np  some  of 
the  nentives  for  inspection  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Chajtin  aaid  that  nothing  had  been  done  with  the  back  lens  of 
the  combination  in  order  to  oonfer  softness  upon  the  negative.      ' 


jamin's  lenaea  there  was  a  general  diCTuaion  of  focna  rather  than  par- 
ticular sharpness  in  any  one  pUne,  which  was  favourable  to  the  prodac- 
tiou  of  large  direct  hods.     The  heads,  although  seven  inehea  in  ais^ 


compoaed,  aocordiog  to  Mr.  Edwards's  formal*,  of  ammouio-salplute 
Di  iron  and  pNtoanlphate  of  iron  with  a  Uttle  sulphate  of  copper, 

Mr.  Edwaass  stated  that  the  formula  bad  been  published  in  tii« 
almanacs. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a  subatratum, 

Mr.  Chaffin  said  that  he  preferred  it  to  albumen  on  aooooni  of  the 
greater  probability  that  it  wonld  not  injurs  the  ailver  bath. 

Mr.  F.  W.  HlJlT,  however,  thought  that  an  albnman  substratum, 
being  entirely  covered  with  collodion,  waa  not  likely  to  aiFect  the  bath, 

Mr.  H.  P.  BoBlNBON  considered  that  the  lens  used  by  Mr.  Chaffin  in 
taking  the  targe  portraita  waa  not  a  good  one,  and  recommended  him  to 
obtain  in  preference  one  of  Ballmeyer's  7d  lenses,  by  wbioh  a  much 
shorter  exposure  than  that  mentioned  would  t>e  retjuired. 

Mr.  Caxtrts  replied  that  he  had  tried  the  lena  juat  recommended  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  found  that  an  exposnre  of  one-half  longer  waa 
reqaired. 

Mr.  BoBiNBOH  said  that,  when  using  the  last-mentioned  tons,  be 
found  that  an  exposOM  of  from  twenty  to  tllirty  aeconds  proved  qnita 
Bofficient. 

The  Pbisidxht  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chaffin  for  bis 

Mr.  Edward  Vilei,  of  Pendryl  Hall,  tben  read  •  paper  on  PkologTapkj/ 
Aaof/rom  Home,  which  we  aliall  pabtiah  next  week. 

Mr.  Blakchard,  referring  to  the  method  of  oonferring  density  on  a 
negative  by  flooding  it  with  a  weak  aolatjon  of  iodine,  as  occasionally 

Eraotised  by  Mr.  'V^les,  said  tliat  a  negative  wtiioh  waa  too  thin  at  the 
eginuing  often  acquired  too  much  density  after  long  use,  owing  to  the 
silver  aliatracted  from  the  paper  oambiaiDg  with  the  iodiM  remaining 
in  the  negative. 

Mr.  S.  Fkv  referred  to  the  convenience  of  having  a  vehicle  fitted  up  for 
photographing  pictures  away  from  liome.  His  own  waa  not  exactly  an 
omnibus  like  ttut  of  Mr.  Vilaa — it  more  reaemblad  a  vehicle  for  cunvey- 
ing  paupers  to  Uie  cemetery ;  atill  it  waa  very  oonvenient.  Ha  naad 
albumen  as  a  substratum,  and  had  long  em^yed  a  wash  of  iodina 
aa  a  meana  of  intenaifying,  placing  tlie  n^auve  in  the  light  after  the 
application  of  the  iodine.  In  this  way  he  obtained  all  the  intennty 
required.  Aa  an  effective  means  of  waahing  negatives,  and  alao  print^ 
be  reoonunended  the  nsa  of  a  amall  roae  jet  something  like  tliat  naed  bjr 
sbampooera. 

Mr.  Edwakds,  when  in  America,  finding  that  an  albumen  aubatratnm 
waa  almoat  universally  used,  liad  tried  it,  but  had  not  snoceeded  in 
obtaining  any  beneSt  by  its  nae.  He  ttienlieatowed  extra  care  in  having 
the  plate  perfectly  cleaned,  and  that,  when  a  suitable  collodion  waa 
employed,  enaured  the  adheaion  of  the  film.  He  preferred  applying  bia 
albumen  after,  rather  than  before,  oollodiuniaing. 

Mr.  Chaftik  said  that  a  fruitful  source  of  failure  with  an  albumen 
anbatratom  was  to  l>e  found  in  the  collodion  being  applied  before  tlia 
albumen  had  become  thoroogtiiy  dried. 

Mr.  BxDPOBD  {in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Cliairman)  obaerved  tliat 
they  liad  never  had  any  eiperienoe  with  a  suliatratum ;  they  always 
worked  without  any.      Tbsy  had  used  baths  of  glass,  el>onite,   and 

Ktta-percha,  Those  made  of  gutta-percha  answered  well  after  they 
i  been  a  short  time  in  use.  An  eiKinite  bath  had  lasted  for  tliree 
years,  and  answered  well  during  all  that  period. 

Mr.  Frank  Howabs  said  that  in  bia  experience  ebonite  baths  were 
thoroughly  reliable.     He  waa  oppoaed  to  the  use  of  a  sulwtratum. 

Mr.  UiDoxs  enjoined  the  oacesasty  of  preparing  the  aulntratom  from 
perfectly  freah  egga. 

Mr.  SrsMBT  Suith  applied  the  substratum  by  gently  lowering  down 
the  plate  in  a  flat  diah  containing  jaat  so  much  of  the  solution  aa  not  to 
flow  over  the  back. 

Mr.  Weros  washed  the  plate  under  a  tap,  and,  while  the  aotface  waa 
atill  wet,  he  applied  a  solution  of  albumen — one  part  of  albumen  to 
thirty  parts  of  water — by  wluob  an  extremely  attenuated  film  waa  left 
on  the  surface. 

After  acme  further  observations,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Vilaa, 
tlie  meeting  was  adjourned. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIO  SOCIETY. 

TsE  fifteenth  annaal  general  meeting  waa  held  in  the  Bible  Sodety'a 
rooma,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  4th  inat.,— Mr.  Jamea  Boas, 
Vice.  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  general  and  previona  ordinary  meetings  wet* 
read  and  approved  of,  and  Messrs.  WiUiam  Nisliet,  James  Livinjpton, 
John  Dick,  John  Gno,  Robert  Ruasell,  and  Charles  Moxon  were  admitted 
as  ordinary  members. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report  of  ttie  Coun«l  for  tko 
past  year. 

ANK0AL  REPORT. 
In  presenting:  this,  Uia  (Doruenth,  annual  report  yonr  Caunoil  have  mad 
pleaaure  in  oongratulsHng  the  members  on  the  continued  proeperity  of  the 
Bodaty.    Daring'  the  psat  year  (he  Sodety  has  maintained  its  character  sa  one 
of  the  mott  energetic  and  oasAil  iDstiCntions  in  conneclion  vith  plialogn^y. 


NoT«mb«i  13,  18T4] 
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Sarisg  the  jm  there  hiTs  been  held  nine  ordiiuij  meatiDge,  iIi  antdoar 
meeting,  uid  Ave  ■*  popular  ev«ninga  "— kll  ot  which  were  well  ftttanded,  end 
chenHilertHd  bj  fuUj  mora  than  the  ■vertige  unonot  of  enlhusium  end  nie- 


At  the  ordinuy  meeting*  th*  following jpipen  wsni  md 
Sxpiruncft  in  Outdoor  FkottgrapXy.     By  Ssrgunt-MMDr  Pai 


.     -      --       - -  ,--^-    -,  --„ .jrParry. 

Fregnaivt  Rttulti  eftht  Fatt  Saiim.    By  J.  Niool,  Ph.D. 
'  ----I  of  Xilralt  of  Baryta  m  tH*  NUraU  Bttlt  (two  oommnmoationa). 


Bj  Mr.  J  O.  Toi 

On  tht  Frtparaiion  of  Ptmtanni  Sentitiitd  Faptr.  By  Mr.  J.  M.  TamboU. 

Impnctd  lamp  fat  tht  SnapliKm.     By  Mr.  f.  H.  TumbiilL 

On  PBlurimd  liffM.     By  J.  }4iDgl,  Fh.D      Uluatnted  by  Mr.  Gilmour. 

firtt  Nelu  of  Amu  EiptrimnUi  upon  tlit  Bffiel*  of  SmlitM  en  tht  Cthurt 
of  Pigmtnti,  with  Inlrtamler]/  Btmarkt  on  tht  Fropritly  of  Fhotagraphie 
Saeittiii  Dimutmg  Artulie  QMttumi.    By  Mr.  R.  H.  Bow. 

Lanitmpt  Fhottgraphy :  lit  Fltaturtt  and  ProflU.     By  Mr.  W.  NralM>n. 

Stmarkt  an  Dry  Flattt.  vith  Spttiai  Stftrma  to  Limt.  Abniy't  Bur 
Proem.    By  Mr.  W.  H.  Davie*. 

Spirit  of  tht  Joumait  (two  oimmanlMtiDDa).    By  Mr.  W.  H.  Davlei. 

Oh  tht  Bttr  mi  Aliumtn  Protttt.    By  Mr.  1.  M.  Tambnll. 

£iiuU  of  ExptrtrntHit  teilh  Jiry  Piattt  Fumtd  jurith  ^Ammtni*.    By  Hr. 


Strif  of  y  Mtn  in  North  Waltt.  Lrctnrs  by  Dr.  Niool. 
ImiUi:  lUPifflt.SciMry.attdAntiquititt.  Sfjit  T 
Stritt  af  7it*i  of  Atiuncan  Santrv.    By  Mr.  W,  E 


-^   ..  -.    _^  _ J.  Davie*. 

China  and  tht  ChintM.     By  Mr.  J.  Thomson. 

The  oaldoor  meetiinn  were  held  at  Winloa  Cuitle ;  KaTalalon ;  Armisfleld 
Park,  Haddingtoo;  But  Lintun,  Haile*  Caicle,  WhittiDghMiie,  and  Biel 
Huoaa  1  Colinton  Olsa  and  nti^thboDthuod ;  leaiad  viait  to  RaTolaton. 

It  will  thu*  bs  Kflu  that  ths  Society  haa  ihuwu  It*  nasal  amoont  of  vitality, 
and  done  a  good  ihare  of  thoronghljr  praeUoal  work. 


Dnrinc  In*  year  the  Booien  haa  been  tnbjecled  to  the  lunal  fluctuation  u 

tbe  nnmbcr  ot  ita  DMrnbera.  tbir^  having  aeoMltd  from  it«  rank*,  and  savsnty 

ir  having  been  added  to  the  toll,  leaving  a  preacut  msmbBrahip  of  C77 — *how 

-  "-   a.  the  nnuibei  laat  yeai  being  23B. 


lat  yeai  beuij 
lemwndal  n 


ta  DMinben.  thirty  having  ■enidtd  froi 

1  added  to  the  toll.  T — * 

,^^n  inorea**  ot  furW-fonr  memb — 

From  the  Treaanrer^  report  it  will  be  aaen  that  the  tfnandal  poaition  of  the 

Society  )■  nut,  eppareatly,  in  a  vary  »ati»hctory  pcaitlon.    For  tbia  there  are 

Society  to  let  the  acouont*  not  rendered  until  after  the  general  meaUng  in 
November  lie  over  till  the  succeeding  aeeaion.  Thla  informality  your  Caaneil 
coTuider  wrong  in  principle,  and  have  tharefora  included  the  whole  UabOltie*  of 
the  Society  np  to  data.  Seooudly,  there  has  been  a  oooaldeiable  eiceptjonal 
outlay  for  sppantDB,  Sea,,  in  connectioa  with  the  "  popnlar  evening*,"  which,  of 
eoune.  will  not  occur  again  for  many  ywra ;  and  they  have  every  oonfldenoa 
that  the  report  ot  next  year  will  allow  that  the  Socfety  is  in  a  healthy  and 
pruaparon*  condition. 

The  foUowing  donationa  have  been  received  dnring  the  year.  viz. : — From 
Me**n.  Poltonaud  Son,  of  London:  Seventy-tonr  photographa.  From  Sergeant- 
Major  Parry:  Six  photograph*.  From  Captain  Botatio  Boe* :  A  carbon  en- 
largement of  A  Study  of  ikad  Gam:  From  Mr.  John  Murray  Gartabore, 
of  Bav*l*tcni :  FiveTolomnpholtwraphic  joomala;  alio,  a  handsome  bookcase 
in  carved  oak— a  portion  of  the  library  at  Ravelaton,  lupponed  to  have  beea 
detianed  by  Sir  Walter  Soott.  From  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Jame*  Wood :  An 
origliul  copy  of  BtgUnder'a  ealabraled  picture  ot  Tht  Two  Wugt  of  Lift. 
Prom  Mr.  Benderaon,  of  Montreal:  Thirteen  photogrspha.  From  Mr.  Ter- 
bury :  Two  photoeraphs  ot  Bid  Somt, 

Anangaiiienta  have  been  mads  (or  a  *eri«  of  "popular  eveoliiga,"  which 
your  CoDncil  believe  wilt  meet  with  gaoeial  approval,  and  they  oonfldently 
anticipate  that  the  tntnre  ot  the  Society  will  at  UMSt  equal  It*  paat. 

The  Treaaurer  alao  made  the  nana!  financial  atatement.  and  explained 
that  the  apparent  deficit  in  the  fnuda  arose  from  an  alteration  in  the 
termination  of  tha  financial  year,  and  from  an  exceptional  outlay  in 
conneotion  with  apparatus,  £o.,  for  the  "  popular  evenings." 

Mr.  DOBIB,  in  ruing  to  move  the  adoption  of  both  reports,  spoke  at 
aome  length  of  the  mefalneea  of  the  Society,  and  urged  the  membeca 
gsnerally  to  take  a  greater  intereat  in  fumiabing  budneaa  for  the  ordinary 
meetinga,  aa  he  wa*  quite  auie  there  was  still  room  for  much  more  real 
good  being  done  in  Uiat  direotioD.  The  motion  waa  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  Hunter,  and  carried  nent  ton. 

The  meeting  then  prooeeded  to  the  election  of  offioe-beareis  for  the 
incoming  year,  with  tiie  following  result,  which  waa  carried  by  acclama- 
tion ;—^Miden(;  Dr.  John  Thomaon.  — fi«-/Ve<iiI«n(,  Jvmor:  R.  H. 
Bow.  — IVeiMurer.*  Thomas  Pringle. — Boi^  Seertiary:  E.  E,  Yerbury, 
3,  Hanovor-street. — Corravvnding  Scertlary :  Dr.  JohnNicoI,  4,  Dundaa- 
•treet. — Auditor:  A.  T.  Nivon. — LecMrtr:  Dr.  John  NicoL— Coimeif.- 
B.  0-.  Muir,  Alexander  Mathiaon,  David  Aird,  John  Bashford,  and 
Jamas  Howie,  Jun. 

On  tha  motion  of  Mr.  W.  K  Daviaa,  seconded  by  Mr.  FantoD,  it  waa 
agreed  that  oandidabes  for  admiaaion  aa  ordinarjr  members  be  required 
to  lodge  with  the  Saoretary  the  amount  of  their  annual  subscription 
along  with  their  applioation,  suoh  sum  to  be  returned  ia  the  event  of 

members  for  his  election  .„ 

, ,  ___    .._„_   _._    .1   the   Choi  . 

they  had  made,  for  he  fdt^  and  very  painfully  too,  his  own  unStne** 
for  the  offic^  and  he  wm  peraaaded  that  they  might  have  made  a  much 
better  seleotion  from  among  tiia  other  membera  of  the  Society.  When 
he  looked  around  he  eonld  point  mX  several  who  were  man  of  talent, 
with  refined  tast«  and  onltivatad  intellect,  and  who  oombined  with 
tfaoae  qnalification*  an  eaae,  gtsoe,  and  pleasantry  in  giving  expression 


to  their  tbonghta,  with  the  happy  knaek  of  beins  able  to  throw  in  a 
touch  ot  humoor  on  fitting  occasions,  so  aa  to  *omn  the  hardness  and 
rigidity  attendant  on  scientitio  diaoosaion — just  as  the  photographer 
would,  by  an  experienced  and  artful  touch,  soften  down  his  pictare 
when  the  contrast  oE  light  and  shade  waa  too  strongly  marked.  Thoae 
members  had  also  an  intimate  acqaaintance  with  photographio  litera- 
ture, and  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  those  aoienoea  on  which 
were  baaed  the  prindplea  of  their  beautiful  art,  u  well  aa  having  shown 
great  manipulative  slull  and  dexterity  in  working  out  the  detaiu  of  the 
varioaa  practical  processes.  Bat  the  choice  had  been  made,  and  it  then 
rested  with  them  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  On  hia  part  ha 
promised  to  place  himself  entirely  at  the  eervice  of  the  Society ;  and 
he  hoped  that  with  the  co-operation  of,  and  the  assistance  which  he 
expected  to  receive  from,  the  able  etas'  of  office-bearers  (who  were  really 
the  working  men),  he  wonld  be  able  to  pull  through  the  ooming  year. 
He  waa  the  mot«  eoooara^ed  to  hope  for  that  favonrable  letnlt  fram  tite 
experience  which  he  acqnired  when  attending^  their  meetings  laat  year. 
Ha  had  then  the  satiuaction  Mid  gratification  to  witneat  that  their 
general  boaiBeM  and  discnsaionB  wa«  conducted  in  a  quiet,  orderly, 
and  gentlemanly  manner,  giving  no  oooaaion  for  the  interference  of  the 
President,  bat  rendering  his  office  almoet  a  sinecure.  Hs  hoped  that 
there  might  be  a«  little  reaaon  for  action  on  his  part  during  the  aeasion 
OD  which  they  had  entered.  He  tmsted  all  of  them  wonld  put  forth  a 
strong  efibn  to  advance  the  progress  of  their  favourite  art,  and,  by 
contributing  lanely  to  the  geneial  fund  of  photographio  knowledge, 
not  only  to  mamtain  the  Society  in  the  high  position  which  it  had 
taken  among  the  kindred  institutions  of  this  conntry,  but  to  laiae  it  a 
st«>  or  two  higher  in  the  scale  of  excellence  and  rank. 

Mr.  Yesbdrv  then  laid  be  thanked  them  for  tbe  oonGdeuee  repoaed 
in  bim  by  placing  so  much  of  the  Society's  interest  in  his  hands — sD 
honour  he  should  strive  to  merit  by  careful  attention  to  the  dnUes 
devolving  upon  him.  He  entered  up(»i  tbe  tsak  of  the  •ecretaryahip 
with  some  timidity,  knowing  the  very  large  amount  of  work  that  was 
involved  in  it;  but  he  intended  to  go  forward  in  the  confidenbe  he  carried 
with  him  and  hia  fellow  office-bMreia,  of  whoae  oo-operation  he  felt 
certain,  from  the  experience  of  the  paat,  while  he  was  a  member  of 
CounoiL  He  trusted,  therefor^  with  their  kind  snpport,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  to  the  satiafootion  of  the  Society. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to  the  retiring  offios-bearen  and 
the  Chainnan,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


PHOTOORAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 


After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, Mr.  J.  B.  Hall  wa*  elected  a  memlmr  of  the  board,  trice  Mr. 
Bird,  elected  chairman. 

The  relief  sub-committee  reported  that  they  had,  according  to  io- 
stmctioDB,  met  the  applicant  refarred  to-in  the  previoua  report,  and, 
after  aatis^nng  themselvea  that  the  facta  were  at  stated,  paid  over  thu 
£5  voted  at  the  laat  meeting. 

The  qneatioQ  of  offering  remuneration  to  local  secretaries  waa  again 
discussed,  it  having  been  adjourned  from  one  of  the  previous  meetings. 
It  was  resolved — "  That,  in  order  to  induce  photographers  in  the  pro- 
vinces to  undertake  the  duties  of  local  secretary,  a  commission  of  £10 
per  cent,  be  allowed  upon  all  suhacriptiona  and  donationa  collected  by 

Tbe  Skcrbtart  announced  that  the  following  ^tlemen  had  pro- 
mised donations  o(  photographs  for  the  art-nnion  distribution  :— 
Meesrs.  Bedford,  Blanchard,  England,  Hubbard,  J.  M.  Young,  Fradello 
and  Marshall,  A.  and  G-  Taylor,  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  A. 
Ford  Smith,  H.  Whitfield,  F.  M.  SutoUffe,  J.  Brier,  J.  A.  C.  Branlill, 
LieuL-Col.  Roche,  S.  and  K  White,  B.  J.  Edwards,  F.  Howard,  J. 
Werge,  Rouofa  and  Co. ,  Rosaell  and  Sons,  £.  Fox,  and  A.  and  J,  Bool— 
so  that  there  was  every  indication  of  a  very  succesaFnl  drawing. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  place  and  time  of  the  general 
meeting  and  to  determine  the  form  of  such  meeting.      Upon  this 


lously  of  opinion  to  endeavoor  and  combine  b 


Most  of  the  membsra  present  were  able  to  promise  help  towards  an 
entertainment,  and  it  was  decided  that  at  the  general  meeting  to  be 
held  in  January  next,  after  tbe  transaction  of  the  buoineea,  elpction 
ot  officers,  Ac,  the  meeting  should  hold  a  eonntrDoztone,  the  prizes  in  the 
art-union  diatribation  to  be  then  exhibited,  and  that  there  be  a  lantern 
exhibition  and  amusical  entertainment,  to  be  provided  by  members  and 
friends.  Each  art-union  ticket  waa  to  include  admiasi on  to  tbe  meeting  la 
well  aa  a  chance  in  the  drawing.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  find 
a  suitable  place  for  the  general  meeting. 

Mr.  Ganly  then  vacated  the  chair  and  tendered  hia  resignation  as 
dspaty-chairman,  on  account  of  having  accepted  an  appointment  in 

The  Sbcretart  expressed  his  regret  at  losing  Mr.  Oanly,  who  bad 
been  connected  with  the  Association  since  its  commencement,  and  had 
done  his  share  in  getting  it  estabtished.     He  hoped  that  the  members 


(MR 
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mold  piM  an  nnuimmu  Tote  of  thank*  to  Mr.  Ganly,  and  wiib  bim 
e*ery  ■naoMs  in  his  now  poaitim.     Thii  wu  pasaed  with  acoUmation. 

Mr.  Ganlf  briefly  thanked  the  memben  for  their  kind  wiihoa,  and 
■aid  that,  thoagh  he  had  twigned  hit  office  m  depnty-duurman,  he 
-wonld  atiil  remain  a  member  Si  the  Fhotc^raphio  Benevolent  Auoeia- 


At  the  September  meeting  of  thia  Society,  Mr.  Chiebolm  in  the  obair, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  read  a  paper  on  A  Saind  Dry-Plate  FroeeM.  [See 
page  642.  ]    At  the  close  of  the  paper — 

Mr.  Mason  said  -'  Before  Mr.  Chapman  went  into  the  oonntry  I  called 
one  evening  at  the  Rntberfnrd  OMerratory  to  cloae  np  some  utro- 
nomioal  work,  and  found  him  ezperimenting  with  ooUodiona  with  the 
..!.; 1.^  ^^  exhibited  here  aome  yean  ago.     Among  the  aamples  he 


found  that  the  collodion  wa«  not  aa  BauaitlTC  aa  that  which  he  ni 

The  pREBiDKHT  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  aay  that  for  indoor  work  the 
chloride  ia  aa  adTantageons  ai  it  ia  for  dry  plates.     Whatever  collodion 

»!■..  i-ii I i —  . — :--  1 ioUodion  vary  near  that 

idide  or  bromide  except 
t  would  be  to  m^e  a  collodion 
with  the  same  ohemioali,  aome  without  the  chloride  and  aome  with  it, 
and,  when  trying  the  two,  to  float  the  plate  half  with  one  sample  and 
half  with  the  other  and  expose  them  together. 

Mr.  Hawk  :  This  method  of  working  with  the  scale  I  coniider  an 
important  test.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  some  years  a^,  J  road  a 
paper,  in  which  I  claimed  that  we  moat  fall  bach  npon  artificial  light, 
where  we  can  get  a  ootutant  amount  of  actinic  force,  because  there  are 
changes  od  a  perfectly  clear  day,  caused  by  varying  strata  in  the 
atmosphere  oontaining  aheorbenta  whioh  change  the  nature  of  the  light 


irJ 


materiaUy. 

Mr.  Park 

Mr.  Masom  :  Within  a  vmj  few  minutes.  I  have  observed  a  very 
material  change  in  the  oonrse  of  five  minntea. 

Mr.  PAKKBUitaT :  I  have  found,  when  malting  photometrio  obaer- 
vations  of  the  atara  on  eveninea  which  apparently  were  perfecUy  dear, 
that  there  would  sometimes  be  very  appreciable  changes  in  their  bril- 
liancy in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  :  I  have  tried  the  collodion  from  the  formula 
given,  and  it  worked  quicker  than  the  oollodioo  I  had  been  using,  and, 
consequently,  I  have  used  it  ever  since.  I  did  not  in  any  instance  use 
iodine,  but  found  that  the  collodion  invariably  changed  ita  colour  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  there  waa  no  need  of  colouring  with  iodine. 

Mr.  Thomas  :  If  yourcotton  were  fumed  yon  wonld  require  the  iodine. 

Mr.  GASSHm :  U  the  colour  is  light  it  works  welL  It  ia  a  light 
itT»w  colour,  and  grows  darker. 

The  Pbssidrnt  :  I  have  acSne  which  haa  been  made  nearly  a  montii, 
and  it  ia  as  white  at  water. 

Mr.  Cbisholh  :  The  way  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  makiag  my 
coUodiou  ia  to  dissolve  the  ootton  in  ether  and  aloohot,  reservmg  a 
certain  portion  of  the  alcohol  for  diisolving  the  salt — the  iodide  or 
tbe  bromide.  They  keep  perfectlv  white  for  a  year  in  that  way ;  but 
whan  pat  together,  the  next  day  they  are  straw  eolonr,  and  keep  grow- 
iog  darksr.  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Anthony  the  cause  of  this,  and  be  said 
that  if  yon  diaaolved  cotton  in  alcohol  and  ether  it  wonld  in  time 
become  acid,  bat  would  not  ahow  it  until  you  had  pat  the  iodide  with  it. 
It  keeps  turning  red  after  putting  them  together. 

Mr.  Thouas;  It  onght  not  to  do  ao  with  cadmium, 

Mr.  CmaBOLM  :  I  uaed  Anthony'a  No.  1  cotton  ;  the  ether  waa  made 
expresajy  to  order  for  me,  and  there  «a«  no  alcohol  with  it. 

Mr.  Tboxas  :  If  you  want  to  keep  it  colourless  you  can  do  ao  by 
pnttinK  a  atrip  of  metsllio  oulmium  into  it. 

Mr.  llASOK :  I  noticed  in  a  recent  communioatiou  |rom  Dr.  Vosel  that 
he  had  given  a  formula  for  collodion  which  he  Iliad  need  ancceasfully  for 
aome  years,  and  be  received  a  letter  from  an  eminent  photographer  who 
had  used  the  formula  and  had  been  snccesaful  with  it  In  corroboration 
of  his  statement  he  sent  plates  which  Dr.  Vogel  stated  were  enough  to 
have  made  a  man  blush  tor  having  recommended  such  a  thing.  The 
gentleman  sent  him  other  plates,  which  were  very  brilliant,  made  in 
exactly  the  same  way  except  the  oollodion.  Soon  afterwards  Dr. 
Vogel  met  this  gentleman,  and  found  that  his  method  of  iodisiog  the 
ba&  was  by  dipping  tbe  plate  and  letting  it  stand  over  night,  which 
waa  aafficioit  (or  his  own  collodion,  but  not  for  Dr.  Vogel^  formula. 
Dr.  Vogel  mentioiuthia  as  an  important  item.  He  iodisea  his  bath  by 
foraiingiodide ol  nlver and  adding  it  to  the  solution. 

Mt.Tar-'     '  "-'-'-    '  --'■       '^'--     - 

tolntion. 

Mr.  Mason  ;  t  always  add  an  amount  of  iodide  of  silver.  I  have 
tried  the  method  of  iodiaing  the  bath  with  the  plate,  but  never  found 
it  to  work  aa  aatisf  aotorily. 

The  Pbhudbnt  :  When  I  make  a  new  bath  I  odd  the  iodide  of  potas- 

■iia  to  tlio  eolutiou. 


I  ioditing  a  silver 


Mr.  Thouas  !  I  do  not  think  I  make  a  new  bath  once  in  aeven  yean. 
I  use  it  pretty  acid.  I  find  that  a  silver  solution  will  always  oorred 
itself.  The  iodide  of  the  plate  is  down  in  the  bottom  of  toy  bath, 
where  it  is  like  mud. 

Mr.  MaaoH :  I  take  pure  metallic  silver  and  add  to  it  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nitrio  acid  to  dissolve  it ;  then  add  to  that  water  enongb  ta 
make  it  the  strength  I  desire ;  then  put  it  in  the  evaporating  dish,  and 
boil  it ;  then  I  filter  it  and  render  it  acid  by  the  addition  of  nitrio  aoid, 
put  it  in  the  bath,  and  I  am  ready  at  once  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Thom A8  :  If  tbe  bath  be  new  it  will  work  too  rapidly.  I  nevar 
found  mv  bath  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Masok  .'  Can  a  silver  solutioQ  that  has  never  had  iodide  otiilrer 
in  it  be  used  to  make  a  negative  I 

Mr.  TH0MA3 :  Yea ;  I  make  it  bran  new,  and  never  think  of  such  a 
thine|aB  putting  in  iodide  of  silver.   In  making  collodion,  if  you  do 


do  for  me.    I  would  never  use  a  drop 
my  formula  tliat  the  temida 


uie  bromide  in  first  it  will  m 
of  water  that  was  not  boiled. 

The  pRKsiDiNT :  1  have  directed  i 
should  be  put  in  flrst. 

Mr.  CKiSHOLti :  The  bromide  of  potassium  always  worked  clearer 
with  me  than  any  other  bromide. 

Mr.  MAaoN :  When  I  commenced  working  tbe  collodion  proceat  in 
tS54  we  were  very  careful  when  adding  water  to  the  coUodion  not  to 
pat  in  more  than  was  neceetai^.  Afterwards,  I  made  a  aeries  of  ex- 
periments with  collodion  to  which  I  added  aa  much  a*  four  ouncea  ol 
water  to  twenty  ounces  of  ooUodion,  and  made  a  perfectly  homogeneona 
film,  which  would  bear  examination  under  the  microecope.  I  waa 
surpriaed  at  the  amount  of  water  which  could  be  used  in  coUodion  and 
get  a  beantifal  <Um.  On  tbe  other  band,  collodion  with  very  little 
water  in  it  will  sometimes  give  a  very  bad  reticulated  film. 

Mr.  Thouas  :  The  cotton  waa  made  at  a  very  high  temperature,  aud 
you  cannot  use  much  water  with  that.  I  use  cotton  nude  at  a  low 
temperature. 


Toe  meeting  was^tben  adjourned. 


Coircspon&encc. 


"PEEPAEED  ALBUMEN." 
To  the  Editors. 

Gentlsuen, — In  reply  to  numerous  uorrespondentt  at  to  prepared 
albumen,  the  foltowitig  it  the  method  1  adopt: — 

The  albumen  of  a  £)tea  egga  it  beaten  to  a  froth,  with  half-an-ormce 
of  Beanfcy's  acetic  aoid  and  four  ounces  of  water.  Thtt  is  allowed  to 
atand  for  twelve  honra,  when  it  is  strained  through  fine  muslin.  Strmig 
liqnor  ammonia  is  then  added  until  the  mixture  it  decidedly  alkaline, 
after  whioh  it  it  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  use. — I  am,  yours.  Ac, 

Nootmhtr  10,  IS74.  E.  DiniKOBB. 

THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  IODIDE  OP  SILVER. 
To  t\e  EDiTona. 

Gkhtlbmeit, — Not  wishing  to  seem  diaconrteous,  especially  as  Mr. 
Sutton  writes  in  so  friendly  a  spirit,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
reply  to  his  letter  on  the  abova  subject  in  your  issne  of  the  6th  instant, 
thoagh  it  certainty  seems  a  waste  of  time  and  a  tax  on  yonr  valnalde 
space  to  reply  to  criticisms  which  have  evidently  been  made  before  Mr. 
Sutton  haa  tried  my  process,  and,  farthermcre,  are  based  upon  a  mis- 
conception of  what  I  wrote. 

Mr.  Satton  writea : — "  He  oonfestet  to  having  used  a  frromo-iodiaed 
collodion."  Well.  I  have,  certainly;  but  where  the  confession  is  to  be 
found  in  my  paper  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  as  I  directed  that  a  nntpfy 
todittd  ooUodion  should  be  used,  merely  remarking  parenthetioUy  that 
an  ordinary  commercial  bromo-iodised  collodion  might  be  made  use  of 
without  materially  affecting  the  rcault.  And  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment with  a  eolation  of  common  salt,  I  also  stated  that  a  solnble  bromide 
or  iodide  might  be  substituted  (though  at  the  same  time  I  pointed  out 
why  I  prescribed  a  soluble  chloride),  and  thia,  I  suppoaa,  Mr.  Sutton 
haa  overlooked. 

It  wika,  perhaps,  natural  under  the  circumstances  (my  name  being 
entirely  unknown  in  photographic  literature)  that  Mr.  Sutton  should 
assume,  as  I  presume  he  does,  that  I  am  some  mere  tyro  in  the  art, 
who,  imagining  that  he  has  discovered  something,  forthwith  rashes  into 
print.  But,  before  writing  anything  further  on  the  snbjeet,  Mr.  Sutton 
will  perhaps  be  good  enongh  to  try  the  caustic  potash  developer  on  films 
prepared  in  any  way  be  thinks  best,  so  aa  to  ensure  their  freedom  from 
any  hind  of  silver  ealt  except  iodide  (having  a  due  regard  to  what  1 
have  said  *«  to  the  effect  of  soluble  iodide  in  destroying  aewribility  and 

(■rding  developmmt),  and  then  report  the  result. — lam,  youra,  Ac, 

Livtrpool,  November  9,  1874.  WtLLiAK  Bobimson. 

P.S. — I,  of  couiae,  accept  Mr.  Sutton's  eiplanation  of  his  views  a*  . . 
the  necessity  of  using  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  counecUon  wiUi  iodidt 
films,  though  this  is  not  exactly  what  he  wrote  in  yournnmbcr  for  10th j 
July  last,  page  32ti.— W.  R.  ' 
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TR4NSPABENCIBS  IN  TiiB   EXHIBITIOK. 

To  the  Editobs. 
'Will  7aa  ftllaw  me  to  oarrect  ui  STTor  in  yonr  mention 
of  the  colonred  tranapuenciw  exhibited  by  D«,  which,  yon  U}^,  "have 
not  even  the  prateniion  of  being  execnted  on  a,  photogntphio  baiSL" 
The  ilidei  are  all  withont  ezoeption  executed  on  a  photagnphio  bue, 
whioh  ii,  however,  parpoeely  lO  delicate  aa  not  to  interfere  with  the 
perfect  tranaporenc;  and  brilliancy  of  the  pictnre,  while  giving  acoaracy 
of  defauL 

Had  the  trantparenoiee  been  "onlp  paintingi"  we  ahonld  naturally 
not  have  sent  tbem  to  a  photograpuo  eihibition. — I  am,  youia,  &c, 

Soyal  Polyltchnie  Intlilution,  Jfov.  9,  1874.  Janb  Davibom. 

[The  oolonred  pictniea  to  which  we  alluded  ware  some,  if  we 
raooUeot  arif^ht.  which  iadiott«d  scenes  in  the  tragio  history  of  the 
demtfa  of  Cook  Robin,  or  in  come  similarly  veracious  biatorioal  record. 
Whether  ooloured  magic  lantern  pictures  of  this  class — even  if 
punted  upon  an  oatline  photographed  on  the  glass  instead  of  being 
drawn  by  hand — be  legitimate  subjects  for  a  photographio  exhibition, 
fi-am  which  all  coloared  work,  even  if  the  photography  were  from 
natvrf,  was  to  have  been  rigidly  excluded,  must  still  romain  a  matter 
of  opinion.— Ess.] 

KENNETTS   PELLICLE, 
To  the  Editors. 

GatTTLEUEM, — No  doabt  many  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
any  elperienoe  with  the  above  dry-plate  prootes,  lo  withont  farther 
preamble  1  will  state  the  result  of  my  first  atUinipt. 

I  felt  perfeotly  satisfied  with  the  rsnilts  Mr.  Eennett  wai  kind 
enough  to  show  me,  both  as  regards  the  negatives  and  prints  taken 
from  them;  I  was  only  aniiooa  to  test  the  "pellicle"  for  rapidilg.  1 
first  took  a  group  out  of  doorg,  in  the  middle  of  Uat  month ;  the  morn- 
ing was  not  very  bright,  although  tbe  snn  was  shining  tbiongh  thin 
olonds.  The  lens  used  was  Dallmeyer's  No.  2  B,  with  No.  4  stoa.  I 
first  expcaedoneof  tbe  "quickest  commercial  dry  plates  in  the  market," 
giving  an  exposure  of  three  seconds  for  one  picture  and  five  seconds  for 
tbe  other.  1  then  exposed  a  plate  coated  with  Kennett's  pellicle, 
allowing  two  seaonds'  exposure  on  each  picture.  These  plates  were 
developed  tbe  following  day.  The  first-named  plate  bad  not  received  a 
sofficient  expoBBre  by  a  long  way — eight  to  ten  seconds  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark  ;  the  pelli^e  was  amply  exposed. 

On  another  ocoaaioa  I  teeted  the  sensitised  gelatino-pelliole  against  a 
wet  plate  in  my  ^ass  room,  in  which  there  is  never  such  a  flood  of  light 
aa  one  commoiuy  sees  in  most  photographic  atudioa.  1  gave  ten  seconds' 
eipoinre  to  the  pellicle  and  twenty-three  Beconds  to  tbe  wet  plate,  nsiog 
tbe  same  lens  as  before  with  No.  21  stop.  Both  negativee  were 
sufficiently  exposed. 

I  may  add  tbat  on  the  same  day  I  took  tbe  photograph  of  the  groap 
out  of  doors  a  friend  of  mine  was  taking  n^atives  by  the  wet  plate 
process,  nnder  similar  circumstances,  with  a  Rosa's  carle  lens,  21  stop  ; 
tbe  exposure  necessary  was  sixteen  seconds. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

iftnember  10,  1874.  A  Pobtkajt  Paintkr. 

P.8. — Sinee  writing  the  above  I  have  bad  another  opportunity  of 
trying  tbe  sensitised  oelatinD-pellicIe  dry  plate  with  a  collodion  vxt  pUte. 
The  sitter  was  a  fairHiaired  child,  seven  years  of  age,  draped  in  black 
velvet.  No,  1.  Tbe  flrat  pose  was  with  a  wet  collodion  plate  ;  in  two 
seconds  the  child  bad  moved  and  I  capped  the  leas.  No.  2.  I  then 
expoeed  a  pelhcle  dj^  plate  for  two  seconds.  No.  3.  After  this,  finding 
the  child  very  docile,  I  used  the  head-rest,  and  gave  eight  second^ 
exposure  with  a  collodion  w(  plat&  No.  4.  Then  1  put  a  sensitiied 
geutino-pelliclB  dry  plate  into  the  dark  slide,  and  exposed  it  for  seven 
'seconds.  Now  for  the  results : — No.  1.  Scarcely  any  image.  No.  2. 
Not  BufBoiently  expoeed,  but  still  tbere  waa  a  picture  and  a  faint  trace 
of  the  light  on  tbe  velvet  dress,  as  well  aa  a  stronger  indication  of  the 
braid  on  tbe  ooat.  No,  3,  Not  aufficientlyczposed;  not  a  trace  of  light 
on  the  velvet,  nor  any  aign  of  the  braid.  No.  4.  Fully  exposed ;  the 
velvet  dress  full  of  <utail,  and  the  light  yellow  hair  well  expressed. 
Alt  my  experiments  prove  to  me — first,  that  we  have  now  (thanks  to 
Mr.  Kennett)  a  dry-plate  process  which  is  at  tttal  twice  as  quick  as  the 
collodion  wet-plate  process ;  second,  that  tbe  preparation  of  these  dry 
plates  is  exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive )  and,  Uiird,  tbe  development 
and  other  manipulations  are  unusually  free  from  difScultiea. — A.  F.  F. 

WEST  EEDINO  OF  Y0RK8HIBE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  tU  E»rroR8, 

GENTLEUEy, — The  preliminan  meeting  for  giving  the  above  Society 
a  veritable  existence  will  take  place  on  Monday  next,  the  ISth  inst.,  at 
seven  p.m.,  at  tbe  New  Inn,  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  Bradford. 

I  bad  to  settle  upon  some  central  position  in  Bradford,  and  the  above 
place  was  thought  tbe  most  oonvenient  as  an  initiatory  step  nntil  private 


oonld  be  obtained.     This  explanation  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  1 

rTw.  OoDGH. 


Good  Templars  who  may  be  found  amongst  tbe  intwdij 
Airoydon,  Nowmbtr  10,  1874 


PUMIHG  PAPER. 
To  Iht  EviroBS. 

GnrTLnmi, — Last  week  I  gave  yon  my  experience  on  this  bead, 
which,  it  appears,  has  been  cavilled  at  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Smith,  your 
American  correspondent,  and  styled  by  him  as  "  nonsense."  I  use  New- 
man's diamond  varnish.  The  ammonia  is  of  No.  2  strength — not  the 
liq.  am.  fort,  to  the  vapour  of  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  expose  my 
paper  for  the  time  be  states, 

I  can  only  say  that,  being  qnite  satisfied  with  the  fuming  I  have  stated 
as  given  by  me,  1  do  not  mtend  to  change.  My  paper  smells  strongly 
of  ammoma  when  taken  out  of  the  box.  I  like  to  be  "all  right"  wiUl 
my  proceedings  rather  than  to  "  go  ahead ; "  and  I  would  recommend  to 
my  Kng|i*h  confrira  Uie  old  motto — "Medio  cat  in  (ufitsimiu  i&ii." — I 
am,  yours,  &c,.  Wit.  Hasdjdo  Wasuxb. 

JSenWsA,  North  Wakt,  November  1, 187*. 


^isalkma. 


Out  Fawkis  auoito  Cahbetdoi  Photographebs. — On  tbe  anni- 
versary of  Guy  Fawkea'  Day  in  Cambridge,  squibs  and  crackets  were 
exploding  in  alldireations,  but  amnsement  was  tempered  vrith  disoipline, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  alt  had  psased  off  well.  About  half -past  eleven, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  premiioa  occupied  by  Mr.  Farren, 
artist  and  photographer,  of  2,  Kose-crescent,  were  on  fire.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  the  matter  waa  serious,  and  that  destruction  was  threatened 
to  the  snrronnding  densely -packed  honse  property.  Tbe  fire-bell  was 
rung  from  St.  Mary's,  and,  nnder  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Senior  Prootor,  a 
large  body  of  mtdei^radaatea  set  to  work  with  a  will.  The  fire  raged 
up  till  about  four  irclock.  It  was  found  that  the  hose  of  the  town 
engines  were  perfectly  useless,  as  they  would  not  fit  tbe  hydrants  of  tbe 
Waterworks  Company,  and  much  valuable  time  was  lost  thereby.  The 
total  loss,  according  to  the  present  estimate,  approacbea  £3,500.  Mr. 
Farren  was  insured  m  the  Sun  fire  office  to  the  extent  of  £2,000. 

A  Frotincial  Newspaper  on  thb  Cbawshat  Piuzts. — Mr.  Robert 
Crawshay,  Cyfartbfa  Cattle,  has  again  offered  handsome  prizea  to 
stimolate  competitioD  in  various  branches  of  tbat  art  in  which  he  is  so 
successful  and  enthusiastic  an  amateur ;  and  theae  competitioas  con- 
stitute the  moat  distinctive  feature  of  the  eihibitioit,  comprising  as  th^ 
do  direct  portraitnre,  enlargementa,  and  landscape.  Mr.  C.  Ferrantl, 
Bold-atreet,  Liverpool,  obtains  the  Crawabay  prize  (£26)  for  the  beet 
portrait  enlargement,  of  whioh  he  ahows  four  example* ;  and  hia  suooaee 
18  the  more  complete  as  he  does  not  contend  in  any  other  class,  and  bae 
no  failures  to  aet  off  against  his  tiinmpb.  These  enlarged  portrait*  are 
so  exquisitely  artistic  tbat  an  unprofessional  critic  would  bo  rash  to  say 
which  is  moat  perfect  of  the  four.  The  bii^est  qaalitiea  one  can  per- 
ceive in  pbotcgtaphy  are  attained  in  Mr,  Feiranti'a  delicate  aense  of 
liniah,  Mr.  Crawshay  ia  himself  a  competitor  in  tbe  class  for  seven-inch 
heads  taken  direct  nom  life,  and  the  judges  have  awarded  him  the 
second  position;  for,  of  coarse,  he  conld  not  accept  a  money  prize  con- 
tributed from  bis  own  pocket.  Tbe  landscape  competition  bos  prodnced 
some  choice  snd  charming  examples,  Mesara.  IJobinBon  and  Cbenili, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  taking  the  fiist  place.  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown 
are,  of  course,  repreaenled  in  tbe  exhibition,  abowing  tbrae  half-length 
portraita  in  tbe  olass  of  direct  enlargements,  theirs  beiag  done  on  opal 
glass  by  development — very  pleasing  effects — and  also  three  enlsj-ge- 
mente  in  carbon,  slightly  retouched,  Mr.  Young,  Llandudno,  sends 
very  creditable  exhibits  in  portraiture ;  and  Mr.  T,  Edge,  Preston,  baa 
a  unique  enlargement  in— yes,  in  portraiture,  also — tbe  Donkfy  that 
Wouldn't  Oobemg  artistically  represented  caressing  her  foaL — Lwcrpool 

Indecent  Prints. — At  Bow-street  Police  Conrt,  on  Monday  last, 
William  Burton  was  charged  on  a  warrant,  before  Mr.  Vaughan,  with 
selling  indeCBUt  print*,  photograohs,  ftc,  at  32,  Holywell- street.  Mr. 
Collette  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  ; 
Mr.  Fulk  defended.  Mr.  Collette  having  introduced  tbe  facta  of  tiie 
case,  oalled  Polico-constable  Cox,  who  atnted  tbat,  on  the  4tb  inst.,  be 
went  to  the  above-named  shop  with  another  person,  both  in  plain  clothes. 
He  there  saw  the  prisoner.  The  man  witnesa  waa  with  asked  for  the 
goods  he  bad  alr^dy  ordered.  The  prisoner  asked  whether  witness 
could  be  trusted,  as  he  had  to  he  very  strict,  for  it  would  not  do  to  serve 
anyone.  Tbey  were  then  shown  upstairs,  and  the  prisoner  brought  in 
twenty  or  thirty  books.  One  was  selected  from  these  booka,  all  of 
which  were  of  an  indecent  charactar.  [This  book  was  producnL]  £3 
was  asked  for  this  book  and  paid  by  wicness  and  the  other  man.  before 
leaving  the  shop  witness  gave  orders  for  £23  worth,  and  promised  to 
call  for  the  "  goods"  on  Saturday,  On  coming  out  of  the  shop  tbey 
proceeded  to  Cbariog-crosa,  where  witness  handed  the  book  porchued 
to  Inspeotor  Harnett,  whom  they  met  there.  On  Saturday  witnesa 
returned  to  32,  Holy  well-street.  Tbe  priaoner  was  sttll  there  behind  the 
counter.  He  showed  witness  into  a  private  room,  and  fetched  some 
books  ;  and  while  he  was  looking  at  them  Inspector  Harnett  and  several 
others  came  in  in  plain  clothes,  and  witness,  together  with  the  man  who 
bad  introduced  him,  left. — Mr.  Fulk  aaked  the  name  of  this  man,  bat, 
on  Mr.   Collette's  objecting  Mr.  VMgjiaa  disdUo^e^  ^^^ueat^nu 
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irhfereDpon  Ur.  Folk  urged  tlut  if  the  prisoner  were  to  be  ooQvicted 
npon  the  muupported  evidence  of  one  man,  and  he  a  police-constable, 
ire  were  going  bock  to  the  dajs  of  Titns  Oate«.^Mr.  Vanshan  replied 
'that  Mr.  Co1tott«  atisared  him  there  waa  good  reason  for  the  name  not 
being  divolged,  and,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  VaQghim)  should  not  allow  the 

Joestion.  Any  objection  to  tbis  conna  might  be  taken  at  the  trial. — 
eter  Hamet^  Inspector,  depoaad  that  he  had  inetmcted  the  last 
witneoa  to  act  aa  be  did.  He  received  the  booh  above  maotioned,  at 
Cbaring-croai  railway  station.  He  afterwards  obtained  a  warrant 
from  this  Court  on  Friday  kat,  and  on  Saturday,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  together  with  Deteotive-Sergeanti  Kerlcyand  Chamberlayne, 
and  Detective  Marshal,  he  proceeded  to  33,  Holywell-street,  where  they 
■aw  the  prisoner,  the  lut  witness,  and  the  other  man  with  the  book 
(produoea)  before  them.  Sergeant  Kerley  handed  witness  somo  nega- 
tives, which  he  said  he  had  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  house.  Ihe 
Srisoner  asked  who  saw  him  find  them,  and  a  woman  who  had  gone 
own  with  Eerley  said,  ' '  I  did, "  The  priaoner  afterwards  said  that 
the  negatives  were  brought  there  by  a  man  named  fiarrison,  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  for  safety.  The  negatives  were  examined,  and  moat  of 
them  were  of  a  disgracetal  character.  There  were  91  glass  negatives. 
Witness  had  known  the  priaoner  for  sometime  by  the  name  of  White. — 
Sergeant  Kerlay,  detective,  E  Division,  stated  that  in  consequence  of 
instructions  received  from  Superintendent  Thomson  he  went,  with 
Inspector  Harnett,  to  32,  Holywell- street,  on  Saturday  lost.  He  went 
downstairs,  accompanied  by  a  woman,  who  waa  told  by  the  prisoner  to 
EC  with  witness,  and  there,  in  a  cistern  in  the  kitchen,  he  discovered  a 
ttiat  bottom,  and  in  it  a  nnmber  of  negatives — -those  produced,. — Thia 
ooucladed  the  case  for  the  prosecatiou.— Mr,  Polk  raised  several  objec- 
tions, but  Mr.  Vauahon  said  they  must  be  urged  before  the  jury  at 
the  trial,  as  he  considered  there  Was  sufScient  evidence  to  make  out  a 

ffi'mAfatie  case. — The  prisoner  was  then  fuUy  committed  for  trial,  and 
.  Vanghan  said  he  would  accept  substantial  bail— the  prisooec  in 
£600  and  two  other*  in  £250  each. 


£XCHANQE    COLQUN. 

A  welUconatiurted  studio,  very  portabls,  will  b«  eiahsn^  for  a  piano. — 

Address,  C.  F.  J.,  3,  Blaomfield^oad,  Burdett-road,  Bow. 
A  Swatmau's  ruplaiuilra  accessory,  na»,  will  be  excbanfred  tor  anvihinfr  of 

■qoal  vain*  in  pbotoetaphic  apparatus.    Cost  jCA  Gs,— Address,  H,  DpKsaa, 

74|  Pandise-strest,  Liverpool. 
Csssell's  Fi^ndar  end  Tteknieal  Bd%teaUn  and  Maosnlay's  Hittory  af  Swland, 

6  vols,,  is  ofibred  in  exchsnj^  for  a  Isnre  Jtsa  bag  and  lontam  shdes.^^ 

Addreii,  J.  Knibbt,  14,  Alliance-street,  Darlington. 

ANSwaas  TO  cokrbspomubmts. 


FBOTOOKAFHS  REOISTUtBD. — 

WElliam  Hanson,  Leeds.  — 3WD|iiiWraif<  a/  the  Stv.  Samatl  Adami. 

A.  Copaey,  Sudbnrr,  SaSdik.— Photograph  from  CarlMnmtitUd"CattdidaUi 

for  Tewii  CouruU  Men." 
E.  Thompson,  Liverpool.—PAodwropA  of  Man  and  M;  mtiiled  "  Whm 
Shalt  Wl  Thru  aal  AgtmV 


r  Oarritpandtnti 


tidu  ef  tht  fapn . 


A.  Q.  Obant.— Can  you  not  oomprsas  the  note  somewhat  ?    At  present  it  is 

J.  J.— Of  the  two  lenses,  that  haTing  sii  indue  (ocat  length  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  preferred. 

H.  PoTrsa.— Please  to  givB  Da  some  elae  as  to  the  time  when  the  article  in 
question  appeared.    We  have  no  recolleotion  of  it  at  piesenl. 

A  FuLMAMtTE.— Since  the  proo««  was  pablished  in  our  Journal  a  few  yean 
ago  no  matenal  improvemenl  has  bean  made  to  warrant  a  second  pnblicntiun. 

J.  P,  <af  S,J,— Copal  is  somewhat  difficult  to  dissolve  in  aloohol.  The  method 
we  adopt  is  to  crush  it,  and  place  it  in  a  bottle  with  about  twice  ita  weight  of 
aloohol.    After  twenly-f our  hours  it  is  wall  ahaken  ap  and  more  alcohol  uided. 

W.  B.  A. — It  ia  always  unwise  to  use  a  hyposulphite  bath  a  second  time.    Ibe 

•  ay  tor  yon  lo  "  '  "- -  '  

ne,  throwing 
good  for  an  indsOnite  period  of  time. 

Jakes  Hall.— The  sensitiser  for  blue-coloured  pictures,  such  as  you  have 
enclosed,  is,  doubtless,  one  or  the  other  of  the  eicitiug  agents  wo  deaeribi^ 
ID  the  course  of  a  brief  aeriea  of  articles  on  printing  by  the  ferrio  uUs,  which 
will  be  tbnnd  in  some  of  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  issued  during  the  early 
montbs  of  this  year, 

Ttro.— If  a  little  creosote  or  arbolio  acid  be  added  to  Ibe  gelatine  decamposi- 
tioa  will  be  prevented.  Oil  of  cloves  is  treqaeutly  nsed  fur  the  purpone ;  tlie 
peculiar  odour  of  this  oil  may  ftequenlly  b«  detected  ia  CDnimon  writing-iak, 
10  which  it  is  added  to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  gum  that  is  present 
to  give  body  to  the  ink. 

P.  Q.  (Dysart).— 1,  The  only  suggestion  we  have  to  make  relating  lo  the  ear(# 
enclosed  is  that  it  could  be  much  better  vignetted.  A  little  more  shadow  on 
ths  face  would  also  be  an  improvemeot.— 2.  The  aiie  of  landso^ie  csmeta  we 
wciold  tecommcnd  must  deiipnd  cnlirely  npon  oircumatances,  and  may  raoge 
iiim  a  quacl«r-plale  up  lu  lil  x  13  inches. 


D.  J.  A.^Tbe  psaadosaope  is  on  instrument  for  eSKting  the  c( 
relief.  It  is  composed  of  t«o  rectangular  prisms,  by  mnna  of  which  the 
relative  diraotiou  of  rays  reoohing  the  eyea  ia  inverted.  Hence,  ■  ball  will 
appear  a  hollow ;  on  object  which  our  other  senses  tell  us  is  distant  will,  by 
DDi  aense  of  sight,  appear  as  if  nigh ;  concavity  becomes  oanveiity,   and 

ADOBTBOABniR.— 1.  We  presume  that  the  "pneumatic"  gas  and"aiTgaa" 
processes  ore  intimately  allied.  If  so  we  have  olmady  pabliabed  a  ttdl 
acoouot  of  it,— 3.  We  are  not  sure  of  any  addreaa  at  which  von  would  obtain 
powdered  talc  We  understand,  however,  that  it  iaonartiBleof  oommeres.— 
8.  In  practising  the  enamelling  of  oerta  do  you  not  use  a  sabstntum  of 
collodion  f  You  speak  of  the  gtlatini  adhering  to  the  glass,  which  «nld 
scarcely  be  the  cose  if  the  operations  were  properly  conducted. 

GtD.  B-  ScolT.- The  green  colour  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  aolntioD  arian  traa 
the  presence  of  nitrate  of  copper.  The  silver  ooin  of  the  realm  containa  an 
eleventh  part  of  copper  to  impart  hardness  to  it,  and  it  is  to  this  copper  that 
the  objectionable  oolonr  is  due.  We  do  not,  however,  imagine  dutitwHl 
affect  your  working,  even  in  tba  alighteat  dagrea.  But  the  oi^per  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  heating  the  crystals  to  fiision,  by  which  the  copper  will  b* 
Diidised.  If  now  the  fused  mass  be  di»Dlved  in  distilled  water  the  copper 
will  be  found  at  ths  bottom  as  a  blsoL  powder,  leaving  only  the  iQvsr  in 

Utbecbt, — We  scarealy  understand  your  meaning  as  to  the  silvery  deposit  on 
your  plates.  Such  a  deposit  on  the  shadows  or  dear  parte  of  ue  cullodion 
pictare  indicatsa  tlfst  either  ths  collodion  or  the  silver  bath  ia  out  of  rader, 
the  bath  probably  containing  a  little  organic  matter;  but  if.  on  the  othec 
hand,  the  aQvery  deposit  is  on.  or  rather  forma,  the  opaque  portion  or  whites 
of  the  picture  it  arises  from  anolher  cause.  In  developing  with  proto- 
aulphale  of  iron  the  appamnoe  of  the  deposit  is  much  inSnenced  by  what  ia 
miied  with  the  davejoper.  For  eiampla :  a  miiture  of  nitric  ud  aeetio 
acids  will  give  a  white  deposit  fres  from  metallic  lustre ;  sulphnrio  odd  will 
cause  the  deposit  to  have  a  Ihoraugh  mstalhc  sheen,  something  like  tinfoil; 
and  so  with  other  substances. 

X.  T.  Z. — We  have  always  spoken  favourably  of  the  principle  of  patents ;  it  ia 
only  in  individual  oases  that  we  have  expressed  disai^>roval ;  and  we  have 
invariably  (Coupled  with  saoh  expression  of  diaspprovol  our  r^aiOfU  for  iL 
The  principle  npon  which  patents  are  granted  is  both  just  and  good;  but  we 
frequently  oaaniel  our  correepoDdents  not  to  patent  certain  inventions,  on 
the  grounds,  usually,  that  snch  action  on  their  part  would  not  only  prove  ne 
gals,  but  involve  much  loss  to  them.  What  determines  whether  an  inteai- 
tion  is  s  eubjeot  for  a  lei^al  patent  is  that  it  will,  or  is  likely  to,  prove  of 
"great  public  utility  ;"  that  tba  appliwnt  ia  the  "tme and  sole  inventor" 
thersof  i  and  that  the  inventim  haa  never  before  been  pablished.  This  last 
clause  does  not  prohibit  an  applicant  from  obtaining  a  patent ;  bat  it  is  a 
well-recognised  axiom  in  patent  law  that  prior  publioatlon  renders  void  any 
patent. 

EECElvBD.-£ev.T,F,  Hardwich;  G.  W.  Webstar, F,C,S.    Incnrneit 


Canbo  Masks. — We  have  received  from  Heesis.  Bivot  and  ViaAbt 
some  very  effective  masks,  introduaed  by  Mr.  Fontds,  for  embdlishing 
photographs.  The  designs  are  printed  on  paper,  in  which  is  then 
punched  an  oval,  cushion,  or  other  shaped  aperture,  and  which  is  now 
pasted  upon  the  portrait.  By  means  of  one  of  the  usual  embossing 
cameo  dies  the  relief  is  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  junction  between 
the  mask  and  the  picture  and  the  plain  and  raised  parts  coincide.  The 
effect  is  exceedingly  good,  especially  when,  as  in  some  of  the  specimens 
before  us,  the  photograph  has  been  enamelled  and  the  mask,  or  ground, 
is  plain  and  granulated. 

METEOROLOGICAL    REPORT. 

Far  two  Weiki  tnding  IfoTfmifr  11,  1874. 
Observations  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  Stewabu,  Optician, 
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SOFTNESS. 
A  niTui.  thing  oooniTed  «l  the  meetiiif;  of  the  London  Fhotognpbie 
Sooiet]'  lut  week,  on  the  ooouion  of  Mr.  Chaffin'a  deaoribing  how 
he  took  his  prize  piotQiea.whiohiavolTeB  snuittar  of  prindpleinoon- 
nection  with  the  nae  of  lenees,  especiaJlj'  when  lensea  are  naed  for 
the  patpose  of  tftking  what  is  known  eu  "direct  krge  heads. "  A 
■nbjeot  of  thie  kind  is  exoeptionaJly  tryiDf;  in  oonneotion  with  the 
'  optical  portion  of  the  operation ;  for  the  varions  pknM  of  the  anbjeo  t  to 
be  photographed  are,  in  effeot,  litnated  at  a  far  greater  dietence  from 
each  other  than  is  the  ease  with  laudeoape  work.  "In  effeot,"  we 
Bay ;  for  when  the  luge  aperture  that  must  neoeaBaril;  be  nsad 
iaeatimftted,  end  elBO  the  dlHtuiae  between  the  levend  parte  of  a  &<3e 
or  a  head  in  front  of  tlie  lena  gitaated  in  different  planea,  bnt  which 
most,  behind  the  lens,  be  brought  to  a  foone  on  one  plane — that 
of  the  seneitive  plate — when  aaoh  ocnditiona  on  one  hand  are 
oontruted  with  the  prodnotion  of  a  landecape  on  the  other,  in  which 
a  Tei;  ainall  apertore  ia  need  in  the  lena,  we  make  bold  to  aaaert  that 
there  ie  a  greaUr  difierenoe,  in  efftet,  between  the  eje  and  the  noee 
on  the  face  of  a  sitter  than  there  is  between  a  tree  sitnated  at  a 
diataooe  of  twenty  yarda  and  any  other  object  ten  miles  away. 
Portrait  leneea,  no  matter  by  whom  made,  eo  long  as  they  are  con- 
Btmeted  on  right  prinoiplee,  fulfil  in  a  wonderfnlly'aoourate  manner 
the  porpoae  for  whioh  they  were  made,  that  purpoae  being  to  take  a 
portrait  of  a  penon  placed  at  a  moderate  distance  &om  the  camera 
— aay  twelve  to  twenty  feet. 

When  the  sitter  approaohea  nearer  than  this,  especially  in  large 
sizes,  the  portrait  combination  of  lenaes  most  then  be  changed  in 
form ;  for,  if  a  lens  be  so  oonstraoted  as  to  give  a  perfect  image  of 
an  objeot,  or  sitter,  when  placed  at  what  ui  termed  "  a  distance,"  it 
becomes  evident  that,  u  the  sitter  apptoaehss  to  the  lens  tiie  form 
of  the  latter  mnst  be  changed.  We  shall  asanme  that  every  reader 
knows  the  oonstmction  of  a  portrait  lane,  and  ia  farther  aware  that 
what  ie  termed  the  front  lena  mnst  be  placed  next  the  object  to  be 
reprodaoed.  Bat  here  another  qneation  intervenes.  If  a  oom- 
bination  be  made  ao  as  to  neceasiUte  the  anterior  element  in 
the  pictnre  —  in  other  words,  the  sitter  —  being  placed  at  a 
considerable  dietance  from  the  lena,  the  other  element— the  image  on 
the  sensitiTe  plate — being  at  a  much  nearer  distance  &om  its  plane 
of  delineation,  it  ia  very  evident  that,  if  these  two  oonditiona  be 
aasimilated,  ao  mnat  the  oonatraotion  of  the  lena  be  varied.  The 
nearer  the  object  in  front  ia  approximated  to  the  lens  the  farther  from 
the  lena  most  the  ground  glass  or  sensitiTe  plate  be  placed.  Portrait 
lenses  are  all  oonatraoted  in  aocotdanoe  with  theae  oonditiona ;  hence 
a  portrait  lena  fails  to  delineate  the  image  aharply  when  the  object 
in  front  is  in  too  close  proximity.  The  instant  a  portrait  lens  ia 
employed  to  produce  an  image  larger  than  the  original  it  ia  entirely 
ont  of  place;  for  the  front  lens  mnat  than  beoome  the  back  lens,  and 
to  ensure  this  it  is  necessary  to  reTsrse  the  combinatioa  completely. 

A  portrait  lens,  ts  at  present  constructed,  muat  be  osed  either  for 
producing  a  piotnre  smaller  in  dimensiona  than  the  sitter  or 
larger.  If  the  former,  what  la  known  as  the  front  lena  most  then  be 
tuned  towards  the  sitter;  but  if  the  latter,  the  lens  mnat  be 
larened,  and  if  not  so  reveiaed  there  will  be  no  sharp  foous,  but 


only  definition  of  the  character  mistakenly  termed  "  diffasion  of 
focna."  By  no  amount  of  aberration  can  the  thing  itaelf— that  ia, 
depth  of  foeaa— be  iotrodnced,  snoh  a  condition  being  only  a  matter 
depending  npon  the  acuteneaa  of  the  angle  of  raya  emanating  from 
the  lens.  Perfect  definition  apart  from  this  is  maUiemalically  im- 
pOBsible. 

When  Mr.  Ghaffin,  at  the  hut  meeting  of  the  London  Photo- 
graphic Socie^,  gave  certain  statistics  respecting  the  lens  he  used 
in  the  production  of  the  portrut  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  first 
CrawBhay  prize  and  the  distance  at  whioh  it  was  placed  from  the 
Bitter  it  was  evident,  by  a  very  simple  arithmetical  calculation, 
that  ha  was  using  the  wrong  end  of  the  lena  to  the  frimt;  for, 
when  using  a  lens  of  twenty  inches  laek  fooos  and,  therefore, 
presomably  twenty-five  inohes  eqaividmtt  foons  in  producing  a  sitter's 
head  whioh  turned  out  to  be  rather  larger  than  it  was  in  natnie,  and 
the  original  of  which  was  sitnate  about  four  feet  from  the  lens,  a  veiy 
email  amount  of  arithmetical  knowledge,  indeed,  shows  as  that  he  wae 
in  e&ct  using  his  lens  completely  reversed  in  position.  Mr.  Hooper 
thoaght  the  raanlting  pictures  were  singularly  aoft  Those  who 
desire  snch  a  quality  need  only  have  their  lenses  inverted  as 
respects  the  position  in  which  they  ahould  be,  and  such  softneas, 
fu^zinesa,  diffusion,  or  whatever  other  more  appropriate  designation 
may  be  used,  will  invariably  result.  In  the  optical  sense  of  the  Urm  no 
snch  thing  as  "  diffusion  of  focus  "  can  possibly  exist.  'What  can  be, 
and  is,  done,  however,  is  to  create  snch  optical  conditions  as  to  destroy 
all  sharp,  crisp  definition,  thus  abolishing  the  standard  of  comparison. 
When  the  sitter  and  the  groond  glass  are  sitnated  at  a  nearly 
similar  distance  from  the  lens — in  other  words,  when  the  conjugate 
foci  are  rendered  nearly  the  same— then,  in  order  to  produce  an  image 
correctly,  the  elements  of  which  the  lenses  are  composed  mnat  be 
symmetrical,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  nearly  symmetrical  as  possible.  The 
rapid  reotilinear  of  a  certain  well-known  maker  will,  nnder  snch 
oiroumstanoes,  produce  a  higher  qnali^  of  image  than  any  of  his 
mere  portrait  lenses,  exoellent  though  they  be,  beoanse  from  the 
symmetry  of  the  former  the  anterior  and  posterior  foci  may  be 
tendered  similar.  The  production  of  photographic  heada  the  same 
size  as  those  of  the  originals  ia  an  entire  mistake,  optically  syealdng, 
when  such  is  attempted  to  be  effected  by  means  of  ordinary  portrait 
lenses.  For  work  of  that  description  lenses  must  b«:.oonstniot6d 
specially  with  a  view  to  the  objeot  sought  to  be>ttained. 

With  respect  to  the  best  kind  of  lenaea  for  the  special  work  on 
hand  opinions  may  vary;  but  we  hope  never  to  see  repeated  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  Photo- 
graphic Socie^,  when  a  third-place  candidate  for  a  certain  prize 
offered  by  Mr.  Grawshay  thought  it  good  taste  to  sneer  at  the  tools 
employed  by  his  anccea^ul  rival,  and  not  only  ao,  but  to  act  the  part 
of  a  elaqiititT  on  behalf  of  another  maker,  whose  prodactiona  are  of 
so  high  a  character  as  happily  not  to  stand  in  need  of  such  nnwiae 
adulation  as  that  offered,  and  can  afford^  to  stand  on  their  owa 
intrinsic  merits.  How  a  gentleman  who  has  for  ao  many  years  been 
a  member  of  the  Cooncil  of  the  London  Photographic  Society  conid 
have  80  forgotten  his  position  as  to  permit  himself  to  drift  into  such 
unenviable  poattion  aa  that  in  which  he  was  placed  is  oue(uf  Uiose 
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nUhtCera  whicli,  vhiledispUjinga  trait  of  humMifrultj,ig  a  thing  the 
mRnttgiiig  bodj  of  the  Soeietj  miut  aoppreBS  in  futace.  The  palpa- 
ble attempt  at  puffing  indulged  in  b;  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinaon  has  been 
a  snbjeot  of  Berioos  comment  among  many  of  his  fellow -members,  as 
tending  to  be  verj  detrimental  to  the  beet  interests  of  the  Sooietj  if 
a  repettlion  of  soch  a  oonrse  be  permitted ;  wbile  It  cannot  ful  to  be 
a  scarce  of  annojanoe  to  the  eminent  optician  nho,  on  the  occasion 
to  which  *re  refer,  was  so  nnfcrtonate  as  to  be  made  the  object 
of  the  indeeoroas  eulogy  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  named. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bosh,"  and  English  opticians  are  qnite  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  foreign  rivals  without  requiring  snch  ill-timed, 
though  donbtless  well-meant,  advocacy  as  that  to  which  we  have 
thought  it  oar  dafy,  in  the  inteiests  cf  the  Society  and  of  an  optician 
of  high  reputation,  to  direct  attention. 


In  onr  Foreign  NoIm  and  Nmei,  at  page  fiS4,  we  published  acme 
obsarratioQe  by  M.  Daranne  on  the  theory  of  the  dry  collodion 
proceet,  aa  made  by  him  in  the  conrae  of  a  recent  lecture  on  pho- 
tography at  the  "  Ecole  des  Poots  et  OhausaSes."  Such  remarks, 
coming  from  one  of  the  highest  anthorities  in  France  on  photo- 
giaphlo  obemietiy.'have  no  ordinary  interest,  and  we  listen  to  them 
aa  we  would  have  done  to  the  words  of  Hardwich,  had  he  saddenly 
reappeared  amongst  us  after  fonrteeD  years  quietly  spent  in  experi- 
menting. But  it  Is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  tom»  human  minda,  to  accept  theories  on  anj/  subject  without 
due  investigation,  no  matter  how  high  the  authority  may  be  from 
whom  they  proceed.  We  will  venture,  therefore,  in  the  present 
article  to  discuss  Id.  Davanne's  remarks  on  the  ratUmaU  of  the  dry 
collodion  prooesses — in  fact,  to  "  call  him  over  the  coala  "  to  some 
extent  for  the  opinions  he  has  been  advancing. 

Ilicra  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  subject  of  dry  collodion  ia  one  of 
the  highest  importance  to  photograpbeni,  both  professional  and 
amateur.  It  is  important  to  utaU,  whatever  branch  of  photography 
we  may  chance  to  follow,  because  if  this  problem  could  be  solved 
satisfactorily  it  would  bring  fresh  oDnverb)  to  onr  ranks  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  ai(d  would  tend  more  than  anything  elaa  to  the 
general  development  of  photography  in  all  directions.  It  is  to  an 
improved  negativ*  process  that  we  must  now  look  for  farther  advanoe 
in  oar  art ;  for  it  seems  as  if  nothing  more  oould  be  done  than  has 
DOW  been  effected  In  positive  printing.  No  one  can  look  upon 
fine  coUotypei,  autotypes,  or  Woodburytypes  without  feeling  satis- 
fied in  his  own  mind  that  the  problem  of  positive  printing  has 
been  latiafactorily  solved.  Here  we  have  every  technical  excellence 
oombinad  with  permanence,  cheapness,  rapidity  of  production,  and 
no  risk  to  the  negative,  or  need  of  its  exposnta  to  light — at  any  rate, 
ill  two  out  of  the  three  processes  named — more  than  once ;  but  in 
the  taking  of  negatives  we  are  still  hampered  by  all  the  special 
troablea  which  attend  the  working  of  the  common  wet  ooUodion 
process  away  from  home,  judging,  at  least,  by  the  very  small  number, 
comparatively,  of  professional  photographers  who  have  adopted  in 
earnest  a  dry  method. 

NeverlbelesB,  tbe  problem  of  dry  ooUodioD  hat  been  solved  in  a 
manner  most  complete  for  all  siibjeots  not  requiring  a  very  short  ex- 
posure by  the  process  of  Mr.  Russell  Manners  Gtordcn ;  and  this 
fact  should  encourage  us  to  persevere  •in  onr  search  for  a  method 
which  combines,  at  least,  the  same  advantages  as  his.  For  instance, 
on  a  recent  tour  by  him  in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  out  of  thirty 
dry  plates  prepared  in  London — one  of  which  met  with  an  accident 
during  the  exposure— twenty-nine  negatives  of  faultless  perfection 
were  produced  and  exhibited.  The  plates  were  not  developed  until 
after  his  retom  to  London— that  is  to  say,  until  about  six  weeks 
after  the  date  of  their  preparation,  and,  in  the  case  of  one,  six 
months  after  exposare  in  the  camera. 

These  facts  are  not  new  to  our  readers,  and  if  we  now  recall  thsm 
to  their  memory  it  is  in  the  hope  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  what 
has  actually  been  done  by  means  of  a  dry  oollcdion  process.  The 
emulsion  prooesses  have  also  made  great  strides  doling  the  present 


year  since  the  abandonment  of  the  wrong  principle  of  mixing  tiie 
ingredients  which  was  at  first  followed;  and  by  these  improved 
methods  it  has  now  become  poasible  to  prepare  a  bromide  of  silvar 
emulsion  which  is  said  to  keep  indefinitely— and  why  not?— and  to 
require  no  washing  nor  proservative. 

These  progressive  steps  in  the  methods  of  preparing  dry  plates  an 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  ns  all.  By  aunplifying  the  outdoor 
proceeses  and  doing  away  with  all  the  impidimtrtta  of  wet  collodion  a 
fresh  impetus  will  be  given  to  our  art,  which  will  be  felt  in  «B«ry 
application  of  it  aod  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 
Bat  these  progressive  steps  must  not  be  st^s  in  the  dark.  We  must 
strive  to  understand  what  we  are  about,  aod  to  work  on  right  prin- 
ciples. Let  UB,  then,  turn  to  what  M.  Davanne  has  got  to  tell  us  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  first  place  he  siya  that  Hie  free  nitrate  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  upon  a  plate — which  is  correot  enough ;  but  he  adds  that  when 
it  is  all  oomplelely  washed  off  the  plate  loses  much  of  its  senvtivs- 
ness.  Is  this  atricOy  true  ?  Are  we  to  accept  it  as  a  proven  fact? 
Yes,  no  donbt  we  are,  when  the  plate  contains  nothing  but  iodide  of 
silver.  But  iodide  of  silver  baa  no  longer  a  leading  plape  ia  tha 
preparation  of  dry  plataa;  bromide  of  silver  has  takui  Hie  plaeo  of 
it  in  some  osses  entirely,  and  in  other  oases  to  ft  great  sxtsnti  and 
what  was  true  of  a  washed  io^ttd  fihu  is  not  true  of  a  washed 
hfomiud  film — at  least  aootxding  to  many  high  authoriliM.  U. 
Davanne's  first  postulalo  cannot,  thorefore,  be  grantod  witboot 
reservation. 

In  the  next  place,  he  tells  us  that  the  chief  office  of  a  preservative 
is  to  keep  open  the  pores  of  the  film,  and  to  render  it,  when  dry, 
sufficiently  permeaUe  by  the  developer.  Here,  agaiOi  we  must' take 
exception  to  his  remark,  since  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  knows 
fact  that  if  a  washed  film  be  exposed  wet,  without  any  preservative, 
a  good,  bright  negative  cannot  in  general  be  obtained;  whereas,  if 
the  aame  film  be  coated  with  a  preaervatiTe,  and  be  then  exposed 
tMl,  a  good,  bright  negative  is  the  role  and  not  tlie  exception.  Now, 
here  the  merely  meohanioal  office  of  the  preservative  in  keeping  open 
the  pores  of  tiie  film  and  rendwing  it  permeable  by  the  developer 
has  no  place,  for  the  film  it  permeable,  without  any  preaervative, 
whilst  vM.  In  the  &ct  just  cited  the  real  astiw  of  the  preservativa 
aeems  to  be  cAfmuia^  and  not  mechanical,  and  the  true  theory  of  the 
dry  processes  imperatively  requires  that  we  ehoold  explain  what  this 
chemical  aoliou  is;  for  in  these  processes  either  the  pyioxyline  ilaaif 
must  be  powdery  and  strong  in  its  reaction  with  the  salts  of  silver,  u 
an  organic  preservative  of  some  kind  most  be  applied  in  order  to 
obtain  a  good  reanlt.  Bach,  at  least,  is  the  common  verdict  of 
general  experience  in  this  matter.  Awetormoiatfilmdoesnotreqoire 
a  preservative  merely  to  keep  its  pores  open,  and  yet  a  wet  or  moist 
film  will  not  in  general  yield  a  good  n^ative  unless  a  preservative  be 
applied  to  it  We  trust,  therefore,  that  U.  Davaane  will  reconsider 
his  remarks  on  this  part  of  his  snl^eot. 

Lastiy :  ha  tells  db  that  oertun  deliquescent  salta  have  been  applied 
to  wBuAsd  films  as  a  substitute  for  a  preservative.  No  doubt  tliqy 
have,  but,  we  believe,  with  no  good  reaulL  In  our  own  praotioe  we 
have  found  that  washed  plates  which  have  been  coated  with  glycerine 
(an  inert  organic  subsUikoe)  or  with  a  deliquesoent  ino^anio  sob- 
stance  generally  fog. 

In  short,  the  true  theory  of  the  dry  processes  seems  to  UB  to  invite 
an  explanation  of  the  nonderfol  part  played  by  organio  natter  of 
certain  kinds  when  applied  to  a  washed  bromide  of  silver  fibs :  and 
we  cannot  regard  any  theory  as  sound  in  whieh  nothing  more  than  a 
mechanical  action  of  the  preservative  in  keepii^  the  pores  open  ii 
assumed.  Of  oontM  a  powdery  pyroxyline,  which  would  darkea  in 
the  light  if  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  a  gelatine  vdii^  te 
the  silver  bromide,  may  answer  tha  porposa  (tf  a  preserrativ*  or 
orgtmifisr  to  the  required  extent. 


HOW  TO  MACT^  THE  MOST  OF  THE  WINTEB 
ETENINGS. 
Wx  ocoasionally  see  advertisements  for  operators  and  asaistanli 
which  remuneration  at  a  oertaiu  rate  per  week  dnting  nmmw,  t 
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eonaldambly  lew  dnrinK  winter,  is  offered,  and  are  templed  to  in- 
quire wbelher  pliotographera'  uaietAnts  are  ao  different  from  other 
men  as  to  enter  into  a  atate  of  liibernatian,  and  require  less  clothing 
and  leas  food  dnring  the  dark  days.  In  the  abSROM  of  aujr  evidence 
that  saeh  is  the  ease  we  are  entitled  to  entertain  the  contrarj  aHenmp- 
tion,  and  believe  that  tliere  is  a  "screw  loose"  Bomewhere.  The 
employer  is  supposed  to  malre  haj  while  the  ann  shinea — to  do 
sufficient  work  in  the  learj  month  of  June  to  compensate  him 
fur  the  dimcnltf  with  which  even  a  very  small  amount  of  work  can 
be  got  through  in  dull  November ;  and  we  think  that,  in  all  fairness, 
the  employed  shonld  have  a  similar  interest  in  the  financisl  resnlts  of 
tiie  bnsy  season.  Not  only  do  we  tliink  that  "  in  all  fairness"  thej 
are  entitled  to  titis,  hut  we  also  believe  that  the  employers  who  do  not 
recognise  that  ripfht  adopt  an  nnwisa  policy,  and  really  lose  more 
than  they  gain  by  the  qiieslionabla  economy. 

Htimsn  natnre  is  pretty  much  the  same  all  the  world  over — at 
least,  amongst  the  higher  grades.  It  has  a  rather  high  opinion  of 
lionesty,  and  duly  appreciates  the  doinf;  unto  others  as  yon  would 
have  others  do  unto  yon;  bnt  human  interest  is  also  a  mighty  lever, 
and  exercises  a  wonderful  power  in  inflDeneiag  the  actions  of  men  in 
every  grade  of  life.  To  the  influence  of  self-interest  the  photo- 
grapher's assistant  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  an  exoeption;  and  we 
have  little  doubt  the  knowledge  that  the  winter's  income  might  not 
be  less  than  that  of  the  summer  would  nerve  hie  arm,  and  sharpen 
his  faenlties  generally,  to  give,  if  possible,  more  tlian  "a  fair  day's 
work  for  s  fair  day's  wage  "  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  that  work 
oonld  be  done  in  rstnrn  for  the  expected  "  fair  day's  wage  "  for  mnoh 
less  than  "  a  fair  day's  work"  whioh  ^lus^  of  necessity,  be  the  ease 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  our  changeable  climate,  so  long  as  photo- 
graphers confine  themselves  to  portrait  and  landaonps  work  pure  and 

Of  course  we  are  aware  that,  taking  a  superficial  view  of  the 
qneslion,  it  seems  subversive  of  the  teachings  of  political  economy 
to  insist  on  paying  as  much  for  five  honrs'  lahonr  at  one  season  as  is 
paid  for  nine  hours  of  the  same  work  at  another ;  bat,  for  reasons 
already  given,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  recommendation  is  soiutd  in 
principle.  We  mould  ask,  however— Is  there  really  any  neeessity 
for,  or  good  reason  why,  photographers  should  not  be  as  oonstanlly 
employed  dnring  winter  as  in  summer?  We  think  not,  and  are 
o«rtun  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  dark  days  and  darker 
nights  might  be  oeoupled  both  with  pleasure  and  pro&t.  We  havs 
no  expectation  that  any  arrangement  of  artificial  light  will  ever  be 
fonnd  which  will  equal  sunlight  for  ordinary  portrait  work,  althangh 
we  jKWsass  several  very  fair  specimens  fprodoced  by  the  aid  of 
axtifielal  light. 

There  is  much  room  for  earnest  workers  to  experiment  in  this 
direction,  and  there  are  some  who  believe  auoceas  will  lie  in  utilising 
some  of  the  American  liquid  hydrocarbons  ;  if  so,  we  are  certain  no 
one  will  grudge  the  fortonate  disooverer  of  a  practical  method  all  tlie 
faononr  and  profit  the  patfint  laws  can  secure  him.  Until,  however, 
Uie  desired  discovery  be  made  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
the  photographer  may  profitably  employ  his  leisure  hours. 

An  Ameriean  contemporary  places  on  record  his  oonvietiou  that 
any  enterprising  photo^pher  can  turn  his  winter  evenings  to  more 
profitable  aeeonnt  by  the  aid  of  a  magio  lantern  than  be  can  whole 
days  in  his  tegular  coarse  of  hnsiness.  In  the  same  pnblioation  Mr. 
A.  Healer,  in  describing  how  he  manages  to  fill  up  his  evenings 
profitably,  says  that  he  lays  himself  out  to  do  it  thus :— "  Having  the 
Jftntem.  «  *  *  I  give  parlour  exliibitions  at  the  bouses 
of  those  who  wish  to  sntertsin  their  friends."  For  this  purpose  he 
provides  pictures  of  a  local  and  attractivs  oharaoter,  oud  realises 
from  ten  to  twen^  dollars  pet  night. 

Bat  unless  oar  photographers  possess  ths  ability  of  imparling  to 
■nch  entertain msnts  an  sducational  aspect  they  would  degsnerate 
into  mere  shows  and  the  operators  into  mere  showmen — a  state  of 
things  by  which  the  profession  wonld  be  degraded  and  the  position 
of  the  photographer  eertainly  not  improved. 

Ahhongh,  however,  we  cannot  recommend  all  to  follow  out  this  plan 

'  of  lautera  srtUbltion,  we  ean  heartily  odviseall  to  aid  in  producing  the 

matirltl  from  which  they  can  b  i  produced.    There  are  few  who  have 


not  negatives  from  which,  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended in  our  recent  issues,  excellent  transparencies  may  be  printed; 
and,  as  the  demand  for  lantern  work  is  year  by  year  on  the  inoreasa, 
we  feel  assured  that  good  piotures  would  meet  with  ready  sals  to 
those  who  deal  in  that  class  of  work. 

We  would  here  add  a  word  of  advice  in  regard  to  toning  the 
transparencies.  Avoid  both  the  UDplsaaant  silvery-grey  and  tlie 
cold  purple-black  tones  so  frequently  seen  and  so  littis  admired,  and 
strive  to  obtain  the  warm  parple-brown  so  satisfactory  on  Uie  screen, 
and  whioh,  from  recent  experiments,  we  find  easily  produced  by 
a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  iridium.  As  they  keep  per- 
fectly when  mixed  a  large  qnanUIy  of  the  eolation  of  gold  may  Im 
made,  aud  the  iridium  added  in  smatl  quantities  at  a  tims  till 
the  proper  proportions  have  been  obtained. 

In  the  "  magic  photographs,"  so  popular  at  one  time,  we  think 
there  is  an  opening  for  a  snccessful  line  of  business,  especially  dnring 
the  Christmas  season.  The  popalaiity  of  the  "magio  photographs" 
came  to  an  end  simply,  we  think,  because  the  pictures  chosen  were 
not  of  a  character  to  interest  the  patties  for  whose  amusement  they 
were  introduced.  We  believe  that  if  they  were  made  up  in  packets 
of  half-a-dozen  each,  and  labelled  "  magic  fortune -teUers,"  tlie  inte- 
rest would  be  revived  and  perhaps  intensified,  -  Tliey  shonld  be 
labelled  respectively  "male"  and  "female,"  and  used  somewhat 
in  the  fallowing  way : — If  it  be  a  lady  whoss  future  partner  for  life  it 
is  desired  should  appear,  a  suitable  print — invisible,  of  course — is 
selected  and  laid  in  the  dish  on  moistened  hypo.-eliargsd  paper.  She 
is  tlien  told  to  look  steadily  on  the  paper  for  a  few  seconds,  when,  Og 
a  matter  of  course,  the  image  will  be  developed,  vhich  may  either  be 
that  of  a  suitable  young  gentleman,  or  one  much  older  and  surrounded 
by  a  large  ftimily  of  young  children.  We  merely  here  throw  out  a 
hint ;  our  friends  may  vary  it  as  thsy  please. 

Wa  may  remind  (hose  of  onr  readers  who  have  forgotten  the  facta 
that  the  invisible  pictures  are  very  simply  produced.  The  print  is 
fixed  just  as  it  leaves  the  printing- frame,  without  toning,  and  tiiea 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  till  the  image  diK- 
appaars.  Along  with  eooh  picture  ia  placed  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
that  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  dried, 
and  all  that  is  required  to  make  the  image  visible  is  to  moisten  the 
blotting-paper  with  water  and  lay  the  print  on  it. 

There  is  in  the  production  of  enamels  another  source  of  evening 
occapation  which  has  been  comparatively  uncultivated.  There  ia  no 
donbt  tiiat  in  our  own  country  this  exceedingly  beautiful  process  has 
been  brought  to  a  very  great  d«greo  of  perfection ;  but  it  has  hithsrto 
remained  in  very  few  hands,  and  has  not  been  worked  with  tho 
tmpretiemenl  It  deserves.  Enterprlss  and  exertion  are  necessoij 
ecure  popularity;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  if  the  pro- 
of enamelling  were  properly  taken  up  the  demand  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  a  large  number  of  furnaces  at  work  during  tlie 
winter  evenings.  The  process  is  generally  believed  to  be  beset  with 
difficulties,  and  many  have,  in  consequence,  been  deterred  from  giving 
it  a  trial ;  but  such  difficulties  exist  mainly  in  the  imagination,  for  a 
high-class  enamel  is  not  the  difficult  thing  to  prodnee  that  it  i» 
imagined  to  be. 

LANTERNIANA. 
A  QUEsnoEf  is  raised  by  oni  respeotad  friend  and  editorial  predecessor. 
Rev.  F.  Hardwich  (a  name  still  remembered  with  sinaero 
plessars  by  old  photogrsphers  and  readers  of  the  litentur« 
of  photography,)  which  is  one  thst  is  very  large  indeed,  for 
involved  in  it  is  the  still  wider  question  —What  is  the  bsst  artificial 
Ught  for  Dse  in  ths  lantern  ? 

The  belt  light,  without  doubt,  is  the  oxyhydrogen,  but  that,  unfor- 
tunately, is  one  that  it  is  not  expsdient  for  exhibitors  situated  ■■ 
Mr.  Hardwioh  is  to  uss ;  for  it  involves  no  small  amount  of  tronble, 
preliminary  preparation,  and  skill,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
assistant  to  whom  is  delegated  the  task  of  attending  to  the  lantern, 
that  cannot  at  all  times  be  eommandad.  With  an  oil  lamp,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  tronble  whatever ;  but  there  is  the  drawback 
that  the  light  emitted  by  even  the  best  argand  oil  hmps  it  aearoelx 
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■offioieat  for  luitam  ezliibitioDB,  ezeept  Ihose  condaoted  oa  a  imkll 

Arter  Dumerona  trials  of  tbe  vftrions  argand  lamps  at  present  pro- 
curable we  have  arrived  at  tlie  coaclusioo  that  nith  a  nick  of  a 
given  aize  a  better  light,  and  one  more  easily  managed,  oan  be 
seoured  wbeu  nsiDg  petroleum  than  the  best  fixed  oil.  Solid 
parafGne  csrlftinlj  affords  a  pure  and  brilliant  light ;  but  we  have 
oul;  been  able  to  use  it  BucoeBsfully  when  na  adapted  special  pre- 
cautions for  retaining  it  in  a  state  of  liqnefaotiou.  Among  the 
numerous  forma  of  burner  tried  for  petroleum  none  baa  given  us  so 
much  aatisfaotion  as  that  in  Woodbury's  sciopticon.  This  burner 
consists  of  two  flames  emanating  from  straight  wicks  placed  close 
together,  and  arranged  so  as  to  present  the  edges  of  the  flame  to 
the  condenser. 

Wlietlier  a  lamp  oonstmcted  upon  the  same  prinoiplea  as  tbat  of 
tbe  sciopticon  lamp  oonid  be  adapted  to  the  nnmerous  ordinary 
English  lanterns  at  present  iu  use  is  a  matter  on  which  we  have 
not  yet  bestowed  any  thought;  but  which,  undoobtedlj,  deserves 
ftttentiTC  oonsiduration.  Meanwhile  we  commend  Mr.  Hardwich'a 
communication  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for  in  it  he  states  wiUi 
much  clearness  tlie  difficulties  one  baa  to  encounter,  thus  rendering 
his  remarks  in  the  highest  degree  suggestive.    He  says : — 

I  KNOW  tliat  yon  are  an  aathority  in  all  matters  relating  to  magia 
lanterns,  and  I  ther^ore  take  tlie  liberty  of  consulting  you  as  to  tlie 
best  mode  of  securing  an  uniformly  good  light  at  the  smnllest 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  There  are,  i  believe,  more  than 
30,000  clergymen  in  England,  and  many  of  them,  probably,  are  not 
aware  of  the  good  which  might  ba  done  by  showing  scriptural  and 
otiier  slides  of  a  religious  character  upon  tlie  illumicated  screen. 
My  own  experience  is  that  a  lecture  of  this  kind  never  fails  to  draw 
an  audience  and  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  alt  who  witness  it 

In  tny  own  case  I  commenced  by  bnying  a  Bhilling  manual  of 
instruction,  and  setting  to  work  as  best  I  could ;  but  I  soon  satiafied 
myself  tbat  the  direotiona  were  not  sufficiently  minute  and  particular. 
Camphor  dissolved  in  sperm  oil  was  recommended  for  the  lamp,  but 
a  sample  which  I  purchased  at  a  druggist's,  ready-made,  did  not  work 
well ;  it  appeared  to  contain  water,  and  burnt  with  a  flickering  flama. 
After  this  I  tried  colza  oil,  such  as  is  commonly  used  fur  mt^crator 
lamps,  and  obtained  a  much  better  result ;  the  flame  was  steadier, 
and  could  be  raised  higher  without  smoking.  Next  I  dissolved 
camphor  in  the  colza  oil,  one  ounce  to  tbe  pint,  but  could  not  satisfy 
myself  that  tbe  circle  of  light  waa  improved  ;  the  old  tendency  to 
smoking  returned,  but  no  otlier  difference  was  observable.  On  this 
point,  however,  I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion — whether  the  use  of 
camphor  in  tbe  oil  is  of  aoy  real  advantage;  because  if  tlie  simple 
colza  oil  admits  of  Ute  wick  being  raised  liigher  without  smoking 
tiie  gain  in  that  respect  must  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  loss 
in  the  other.  Also,  ia  it  proved  that  aperm  oil,  which  is  more  diffi- 
cillt  to  get  pure,  has  any  decided  superiority  over  colza  oil,  which 
most  families  keep  always  in  the  house  ? 

A  friend  in  whom  I  have  confidence  recommended  me  to  try  the 
solid  paraffine  as  a  source  of  light,  and,  acting  under  his  direotiona, 
I  melted  down  a  pound  of  the  best  para^ne  candles,  and  poured  tlie 
liquid  into  tlie  lamp.  It  served  me,  however,  an  awkward  tiick  on 
one  occasion,  for  in  the  middle  of  my  lecture  the  lamp  suddenly 
went  out  and  could  not  be  relighted.  Let  me  tall  you  how  ihia  un- 
fortnnate  accident  happened: — ^n  my  first  experiment  I  melted  the 
paraffine  in  an  earthenware  teapot  standing  by  the  fire,  and  poured 
the  clear,  limpid  liquid  into  the  lamp  previoiuly  warmed.  All  then 
went  well ;  but  on  the  next  occasion  I  filled  the  lamp  beforehand, 
and  allowed  it  to  solidify,  intending  to  melt  it  down  again  by  placing 
it  before  a  hot  fire.  When  I  reached  the  schotdroom  where  my 
lecture  was  to  be  delivered  I  stood  the  lamp  at  the  fire,  and  kept  it 
there  for  three- quarters  of  an  hour,  until  the  sides  were  so  hot  that 
I  could  not  comfortably  touch  tliem  with  my  finger ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
tills,  as  I  said  before,  the  lamp  went  out  suddenly,  and  on  pulling  out 
the  oil  chamber  I  found  a  small  lump  of  solid  paraffine  blocking  up 
the  entrance. 

My  feeling  at  the  present  time  is  that  tbe  solid  paraffine  process, 
although  it  requires  care,  is  one  which  will  find  favour.  Tbe  light 
bums  clear  and  steady  to  tlie  last  drop  without  clogpfing  tlie  wick, 
and  there  is  no  tandenoy  to  smoking.  Tlie  expense  is  greater  than 
.  that  of  colza  oil,  but  the  same  weight  of  material  will  go  farther. 
This  may  easily  be  shown  by  taking  a  Price's  composite  candle  (say 
one  of  No.  2,  six  to  tbe  pound}  and  oompariog  it  with  tlie  best 
paraffine  (six  to  the  pound) ;  yon  will  find  tbat  the  paraffine  candle, 
giving  the  same  amount  of  light,  niU  bum  two  hours  longei  than  the 


other.  Tlie  trimming  of  the  wick  ia  aha  much  rimpltfied  ly  tiaii^ 
the  paraffine ;  when  tbe  lamp  has  become  cold  it  can  bo  pared  down 
with  a  penknife  level  with  the  brass,  and  outs  amooth  like  horn. 
With  the  oil  I  find  it  difficult  to  cut  the  wick  perfectly  even. 

The  general  result  of  my  trials  so  far  is  that  the  paraffine  gives  a 
longer,  brighter,  and  steadier  fiame  than  either  of  the  hquid  oils,  and 
that  if  the  wick  be  turned  up  to  the  full  height  there  is  no  fear  of 
solidification ;  the  heat  generated  by  the  lamp  will  keep  it  melted,  if 
the  lantern  doors  be  shut.  F.  Hasdwicb. 


We  perceive,  from  the  reports  of  the  great  National  Ponltiy  Show, 
now  being  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  our  valued  contributor. 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  is  one  of  tbe  judges  of  poultry ;  and  m 
remember,  when  enjoying  that  gentleman's  bospitaUty,  to  have  aeu 
tlie  numerous  silver  cups  and  other  trophies  won  by  him  in  forma 
years  as  an  exhibitor  of  prize  fowls.  "  Wbat  has  that  to  do  widi 
photography?"  it  may  be  asked.  We  shall  spsedily  sea.  It  is  Um 
custom  for  those  who  are  most  eminent  in  tbe  poultry  world  la 
be  elected  to  fill  tlie  office  of  judge  at  tlie  national  show  abovi 
alluded  to,  and  we  imagine  that  if  such  a  sensible  system  prevaiW 
in  photograpbio  cirolea  we  should  have  been  spared  tbe  bumiliatii^ 
abaurdity  of  only  four  competitors  (one  of  them,  moreover,  being  tin 
donor  of  the  prizes)  entering  for  the  prizea  of  £tO  and  £26  m 
generonsly  offered  by  Mr.  Crawsbay  for  large  heads,  and  an  equally 
small  number  for  bia  other  prizes.  The  judges  should,  in  obi 
opinion,  consist  of  those  whose  known  talents  and  knowledge  of  tbs 
matten  to  be  adjudicated  on  would  impart  confidence  to  intemling 
competitors,  and  under  such  conditions  alone  can  sucoeasfol  priit 
oompetitions  be  carried  out. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

VI,-APPJJtATUS  FOK  PKODUCIMO  AUD  APPLTIKG  BEAT. 

The  use  of  gas  is  fortunately  now  so  common  that  there  will  be  com- 
paratively few  laboratories  without  it,  and  the  ingenuity  which  hel 
been  bestowed  on  the  cunstruotiun  of  various  forms  of  gaa  furnaces 
and  burners  enables  one  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  every  otbei 
fuel.  There  will,  however,  ba  cases  where  it  is  not  available,  and 
other  less  convenient  means  have  to  be  adopted  for  producing  the  heal 
so  frequently  required  in  obemical  operations.  For  boiling  in  large 
vessels,  distilling,  &c,,  a  common  open  fireplace  is  most  useful, 
and  is,  indeed,  desirable,  whether  gas  be  laid  on  or  not.  If  the  back  ol 
the  fireplace  be  bnilt  of  fire-bricks,  and  a  blower  or  screen  suspended 
by  its  top  camera,  capable  of  removal  at  will,  be  provided,  ooveriag 
the  whole  of  the  open  front  with  tbe  exoeption  of  the  bars,  a  very 
efficient  furnace  will  be  produced,  sufficient  for  most  omoibls  opera- 
tions, and  capable  of  melting  gold  and  silver  witli  ease.  The  object 
of  the  fire-bricka  ia  to  keep  the  grate,  Ac.,  in  place,  the  contraction 
of  the  entrance  for  air  producing  such  a  draught  that  a  few  houn' 
use  of  it  woold  bum  common  bricks  almost  to  powder,  and  tha 
whole  fireplace  would  eoon  tumble  to  pieoea.  The  blower,  a  short 
distance  above  the  bars,  should  be  provided  with  an  aperture  about 
five  or  six  inches  square,  covered  with  a  movable  shutter  for  oon- 
venience  in  introducing  fresh  fuel  and  taking  out  and  putting  ia  tha 
crucible;  it  also  serves  to  moderate  Uie  draught  when  required, 
which  latter  effect  can  also  be  produced  by  moving  the  whole  blower 
a  little  out  of  place.  The  best  fuel  for  tlie  purpose  is  good  coke,  or, 
as  that  is  generally  to  be  obtained  only  where  gas  is  produced,  nrell- 
scroened  cinders  will  answer  almoat  as  well. 

For  operations  on  the  table  other  means  will,  of  oonrsa,  be  neces- 
sary. They  will  be  found  in  the  various  charcoal  fnruacaB  and 
spirit  lamps  of  many  different  forms.  The  former  are  made  iu  iron 
and  fireclay — a  simple  iron  chauffer  being  a  very  useful  arliclo  for 
boiling  and  evaporating.  Although  the  more  complete  and  ooally 
forms  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  articles,  1  may  allude  toa 
very  convenient  fiirnace  known  as  Luhme's,  whiohis  useful  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  charcoal  only  being  used  as  fuel.  It  can  ba 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  coat.  For  the  student  with  limited  means 
a  aimple  and  usefiil  furnace  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  with  a  grid 
and  air-hols  in  the  lower  part,  could  be  made  of  sheet  iron  by  any 
worker  in  tin  or  slieet  metal  at  a  very  moderate  outlay. 

Fireclay  furnaces  can  bs  obtained  of  a  aimpla  form — litUa  mora 
than  a  mere  basin  to  hold  fnel— at  a  alight  cost,  and  of  all  ahaps* 
betwScn  it  and  the  more  elabcNrata  ones  oapiUda  of  being  naed  tot 
most  operations  of  chemistiy. 
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The  simple  spirit  lunp  is  tha  most  oommon  uid  best-known  piece 
of  sppsmtus  for  producing  best  on  s  small  sosle  to  be  found  in  any 
Isboratoi? — Blwsya  hsndT,  ospsble  of  being  liKhted  at  a  moment's 
notioa,  and  giving  a  clear,  hot,  smokeless  flame.  No  laboratory  is  com- 
plete without  it.  It  is  made  in  glass,  atuneware,  and  metaL  Ttie 
former  is  to  be  preferred,  aa  the  slate  of  its  coatenta  can  be  easil;  seen. 
Metal  ones  are  apt  to  get  heated,  sad  if  extinguished  while  hot  and 
quioklj  relighted  an  explosion  is  apt  to  result.  I  witnessed  such  an 
ooourrenoe  last  jear,  when  the  student's  hair  was  burnt  off  one  side 
of  his  head,  but,  fortunately,  with  no  further  ill  result.  On 
the  same  accoant  stoneware  or  poroelain  wick-holders  are  much 
to  be  preferred  to  metal.  A  few  inches  of  cotton  wiok  will 
last  a  long  while,  as  it  does  not  get  oonsumed.  Alethylated 
spirit  fnot  "finish")  is  the  oheapeat  spirit  to  bum,  pure  alcohol 
eoeting  about  fire  tunes  as  muoh.  Methylsted  "Jiniih,"  which  is 
more  generally  kept,  contains  a  small  proportion  of  gum,  clogs  up 
the  lamp,  and  burns  with  a  slightly  amoky  flame;  still,  aa  tliere  is 
often  diffioulty  in  obtainiDg  the  methylated  spirit,  the  "  Sniah"  need 
not  be  rejected  if  the  former  cannot  be  obtained.  Wood  napbtha 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  "  flnisb,"  and  is  likely  to  he  procured  with 
little  dif&onlty  in  moat  chetuista'  ahopa. 

Before  ligbting  the  lamp  the  wick  should  be  ntatly  trimmed, 
leaving  it  projeoting  from  the  bnmer  only  a  little  diatance  if  a 
■mall  flame  be  required ;  while  for  a  large  flame  it  may  be  drawn  out 
for  half-an-inob  or  more,  and  the  stranda  aeparated.  When  the  lamp 
is  to  be  eztingniahed  it  should  always  be  dona  by  blowing  it  ont  and 
■ilowiug  a  few  seconds  to  elapse  before  patting  on  the  osp,  and  not 
by  placing  the  cap  upon  the  flame,  as  the  latter  plan  is  liable  to 
cauae  the  cap  and  lamp  to  adhere  so  firmly  when  cooled  down  as  to 
render  them  most  difficult  of  separation.  When  not  in  use  the  cap 
ahonld  always  be  kept  on,  to  prevent  waste  by  evaporation.  Argand 
Spirit  lamps  are  made  with  a  slight  modification  of  tlie  ordinary 
argand  oil  burner  and  reservoir.  liiey  give  a  larger  volume  of  more 
intense  heal  than  the  former,  and  are  aaeful  for  cracible  fusions. 

There  is  a  very  useful  form  of  blaat  spirit  lamp  for  small  tube 
bending  and  other  porposea  whers  a  small  volume  of  intense  heat  is 
reqaired  iu  a  cironmsoribed  place.  It  consiata  of  a  lamp  over  which 
is  suspended  a  copper  globe,  into  the  top  of  which  is  soldered  a 
narrow  brass  tube,  terminating  in  a  blowpipe  nozzle,  and  bentronnd 
the  globe  till  the-nozzle  reaches  just  above,  and  in  front  of,  the  wick 
of  the  lamp.  The  globe  being  partly  filled  with  apirit,  and  the  lamp 
lighted,  tlie  spirit  very  soon  begina  to  boil,  and  its  vapour  is  projected 
with  great  furoe  through  the  flame,  forming  a  emiul  jet  of  intense 
h«aL 

On  a  similar  principle  is  constructed  the  "  Russian  blowpipe," 
which  consists  essentially  of  s  metsllic  cup  with  hollow  aides 
enclosing  an  air- tig  lit  chamber.  Forming  an  exit  from  this 
chamber  a  tube  projecta  from  the  inoer  wall  and  reaches  lo 
the  centre  of  the  cup,  where,  terminating  with  a  very  fine  orifice, 
it  is  bent  to  point  perpend iculsriy  upwards.  The  tube  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  is  continued  inside  the  chamber  almost  to  ita  top.  An 
aperture  in  the  upper  portiou  of  tlie  outer  wall  of  the  cnp  is  provided 
with  U  short  length  of  metal  tube,  forming  a  neck.  To  use  tlie 
instrument  the  chamber  is  filled  with  spirit  through  this  neck,  which 
most  then  be  tightly  corked,  but  on  no  scoonnC  be  covered  with 
•  screwed  cap,  aa  is  someUmes  done;  a  small  quantity  of  spirit 
is  also  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  oup  and  inflamed.  The  flame 
playing  against  the  aidea  of  the  chamber  soon  raises  ita  contents  to 
boiling  point,  and  the  vaponrised  spirit  is  ejected  with  great  force  iu 
ft  flue  stream  through  the  tube  nozzle  (which  ia  itself  enveloped  in 
.  flame),  and  immediately  sets  on  fire  with  a  hissing  roar,  a  jet  of  flame 
of  intenae  heat  being  produced — very  uaeful  in  cases  where  a  high 
temperature  is  required  for  a  short  time  only.  It  is  a  very  servtceabla 
adjunct  to  the  lecture  table,  and  will  heat  a  crucible  almost  to  whiteneaa 
In  a  few  seconds.  When  this  blowpipe  is  in  use  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  neck  with  plugpoin((  atcayfrom  tlie  operator  or  any  person 
In  ils  neighbourhood  :  for  the  pressure  of  tlie  vapour  is  so  great  that 
if  tlie  nozzle  slionld  be  too  narrow,  or  by  any  chance  stopped  np.  tlie 
contents  would  be  expelled  with  violence — from  which  will  easily  be 
Been  the  reason  of  the  caution  against  a  screw  cap,  as  in  the  event  of 
ft  stoppage  ft  dangerous  explosion  would  result.  The  apparatus  is 
ftlso  provided  with  a  cover,  which  servea  as  an  extinguisher,  and 
has  nsnally  attached  to  it  a  small  wire  ring  for  supporting  crucibles 
iu  its  flame. 

Passing  on  now  to  spparatus  for  use  with  gas,  the  well-known 
Bunsen's  burner  at  ones  claims  attention,  as  being  the  most 
nBefnl  in  the  whole  range  of  laboratory  apparatus.  It  ia  simplv 
ft  burner  provided  with  an  arrangement  for  mixing  air  with 
the  gas  before  burning,  and  is  oonstructed  as  follows: — On  a  broad 
bass  is  screwed  a  wide  tube  A  perforated  with  four  holes,  and  into  this 


the  narrower  tube  B.  The  gas  pipe  G  terminates  In  a  burner  with 
several  small  orifices.  The  bnmer  is  essentially  inoomplete  without 
ft  cylinder,  which  I  will  term  the  regulator,  the  same  height  as  the 
tubs  A,  fitting  loosely  over  it,  and  having  four  small  holes  exaotly 
corresponding  with  those  bored  in  the  tube.     To  use  the  burner  tlis 


tnbe  G  is  oonneoted  by  an  india-rubber  tube  attached  to  an  arm  from 
the  service  pipe,  whioh  should  be  provided  witli  a  stopcock.  First 
placing  the  regulator  so  as  entirely  to  cover  the  holes  in  the  wide  tube 
A,  the  gas  is  turned  on  and  lighted  at  the  top  D  of  the  burner,  where 
it  should  continue  to  burn,  thongh  it  will  probably  give  a  little 
"pop"  and  blow  down  and  bum  iniidB  the  tube;  upon  turning  the  gas 
off,  and  then  on  again,  waiting  a  second  or  two,  it  will,  on  re-lighting, 
bum  in  Its  proper  place  at  the  top  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  The 
regulator  being  now  turned  slowly  round  so  that  the  holes  in  the 
mixing  chamber  A  become  partially  unoovered,  a  great  change  will 
take  place  in  the  character  of  tlie  flame;  it  ceaaea  h)  he  smoky,  and 
as  the  regulator  is  turned,  admitting  atill  more  of  the  atmospherio 
air,  its  luminosity  graduslty  diminishes  till  at  last,  when  tlie 
admission  of  air  is  properly  regulated,  it  burns  with  a  faint  blue 
light,  qnite  free  from  white,  perfectly  pure,  and  ao  smokeleaa  that  a 
white  poroelain  alab  placed  within  it  for  half-aa-hour  would  not 
receive  a  stain. 

The  fiame  is  then  perfeet,  but  as  upon  regulating  the  dne  proportion 
of  atmospheric  air  to  the  coal  gaa  depends  its  excellence,  suitable 
precButions  will  be  necessary  whenever  it  ia  required  to  be  lowered, 
or  the  supply  of  gaa  from  the  main  should  he  Umlted.  In  lowering 
the  flame,  if  the  regulator  be  not  altered,  it  will,  after  a  certain  point 
is  paaaed,  "  blow  down  "  the  tube  and  light  at  tlie  jet  in  the  mixing 
chamber,  giving  ont  a  thick  smoke.  The  remedy  is  then  to  turn  or 
blow  out  the  flame  and  lessen  the  supply  of  air  by  partially  covering 
the  air-bolea  witli  the  regulator;  it  will  then,  when  re-lighted,  burn 
properly.  But  the  better  plan'  ia,  before  turning  down  the  gaa,  te 
make  a  point  of  deoreaaing  the  supply  of  atmospheric  air  by  turning 
the  regulator.  It  may  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  air  is  too 
freely  suppUed  tlie  gas  will  blow  down,  and  when  not  present  in 
suffioient  quantity  the  flame  will  have  a  white  tip,  and  so  give  a 
amoky  light.  There  is  an  exoeption  to  this  latter  rnle ;  it  is  when 
the  orificea  of  the  jet  for  the  gaa  are  too  large.  The  flume  then  will 
alwaja  have  some  white  in  it,  though  the  gss  he  turned  down  as  low 
aa  possible. 

The  "  Bunsens  "  sre  made  of  various  sizes,  and  fitted  with  sundry 
useful  appUsQoes ;  but  the  student  must  be  cautioned  on  do  account 
to  use  one  without  the  regulator  mentioned,  as  the  burner  loaea  most 
of  ils  value  if  it  be  abaent.  Should  he.  however,  find  himself 
possessed  of  a  burner  without  Ihia  addition  he  ean  repdily  improvise 
one  by  bending  a  strip  of  cardboard  to  the  required  shape  and 
piercing  it  with  suitable  holea,  keeping  it  io  its  ahape  by  a  touch  of 
sealing' wax.  One  of  the  most  common  snd  most  useful  addiliona  is  a 
rose  bnmer — ft  thick  metal  disc  bored  with  a  number  of  holes  in  its 
periphery,  all  opening  into  a  large  central  hole  connected  with  the 
top  of  the  "BuDsen."  The  gas  then  burns  st  each  orifice,  forming  a 
ring  of  small  jets  useful  for  spreadiug  the  heat  over  a  large 
surface.  The  rose  burner  is  made  of  two  shspes.  In  one  tlie  central 
hole  is  out  clean  through,  and  is  covered  at  the  top  with  a  thin  cover 
permanently  attached,  and  tnruiug  oil  a  pin,  whereby  the  hole  csa 
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ba  uoeovered  at  will,  and  Iha  fiame,  whetliec  U 


<r  spraftd.  iaaUntIf 


Teverasd ;  in  dta  otiiar  form  tbe  rose  is  oolj  partiaJIy  borsd,  and  re- 
quires  to  bo  wholly  remoTad  when  the  Btraight  flame  is  required,  and 
•tM  vend.  It  alsa  liaa  the  disadrantage  of  being  loose,  and  is 
liable  to  get  lost. 

Other  additions  in  *  atU  sa|l|^l,  Sxed  A  ItUle  below  the  flame, 
for  holding  a  speoiaUy-made  traj  for  oatohing  Uia  ashes  from  ignited 
filters;  also,  •  small  iron  tripod  to  rest  on  tlis  top  oi  the  burner,  for 
holding  small  and  light  pieces  of  apparatus  witJlia  Uie  flame.  Tlie 
larger  "BuQsens"  can  be  fitted  with  fireala;  oasiugs  and  fiitiiigs  to 
form  small  estantporanaaua  furnaoes  for  sTaporatiaus,  fusions,  &□,. 
as  when  covered  with  a  cylinder  witli  a  Jong  oliimusy  the  draught  is 
inuch  increased,  and  a  very  intanBs  heat  produoed. 

A  veij  common  form  of  apparatus  for  burning  tba  mixed  air— one 
which  can  be  bought  at  almost  any  ironmonger's — is  a  cast-iron 
oylindoi  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  at  the  top  with 
a  piece  of  fine  wire  ganzs,  the  gas  entering  from  a  jet  or  jets  below, 
and  the  atmoaplieric  air  through  the  space  formed  by  the  feet  between 
the  furnace  and  its  support.  A  very  simple  yet  exceedingly  useful 
modification  of  tliis  furnace  or  burner  is  Fletchar'a  low  temperature 
burner.  In  it  tba  gas  escapes  through  a  series  of  minute  perfura- 
,  tioQs  in  a  ring  of  capper  tubing,  and  can  ba  lighted  either  above  or 
btlaic  Ilia  gauze.  In  the  former  oase  the  hot,  smokeless  fiame  of  the 
mixed  gases  is  produoed.  and  in  the  latter  the  less  intense  heat  of  tlie 
ordinary  tumiuona  flame  ;  and  the  heat  is  so  much  under  control 
that  it  is  possible  to  heat  and  boil  water  in  a  common  glass  tumbler 
without  breaking  it.  For  more  intense  heat  this  most  useful  burner 
is  supplied  with  an  extra  tnbe  for  using  a  blast  from  9  pair  of  bellows, 
a  new  and  acronomioal  form  of  whioh,  for  using  with  the  foot,  has 
bean  spaoially  deviaad  for  this  burner,  which,  after  tlia  "  Bunsan," 
is  one  of  the  moat  useful  additions  to  the  labnratory  that  has 
appeared  of  late  years.  G.  Watmouqh  Webstku,  F.C.S. 


DDK   EXPERIENCE    IN    TfKINa   DIRECT    LIFE- 
SIZED  he:ads. 

[A  DODUsiuiloUloii  to  Uia  LoodoD  PhotofrqiUo  Sootstr.] 

I  HAva  great  pleasan  in  tespMiding  to  tha  invitation  of  the  Couneil 
by  fC'ving  a  description  of  the  method  by  whioh  our  large  direat 
heads  were  taken,  which  have  been  awarded  the  first  prize  in  tha 
Grawshay  competition.  I  fear,  however,  tha  deaoription  will  be 
disappointing,  as  I  hare  no  saoreta  to  impart,  nor  anything  "new" 
(diat  I  am  aware  of)  to  bring  before  yon,  beyond  that  whioh  is 
already  known;  still,  if  from  our  experience  any  tiling  useful  be 
auggested,  we  shall  be  mora  than  pleased  in  having  made  the 
oommnnication . 

Studio. — I  will  eonKnauoe  with  the  studio,  whioh  is  abont  thirty 
feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  seven  feat  nine  inohea  from  the 
floor  to  the 

The  roof  __  .  ,       „       ,.         . 

apex  is  not  csntrally  plaoad,  the  glass  side  covering  a  larger  a 


The  whole  of  one  part  of  tha  roof  and  aide  is  glazed  to  withiu 
feet  of  each  and.     Both  ends  are  opaque,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  light,  whioh  is  admitted  in  tha  roof  and  side,  about  midway 
between  Uie  sitter  and  the  background. 

Wb  attach  some  importance  to  this  intermediate  Ught,  as  wa 
believe  it  gives  a  relief  to  portraits  whioh  no  otbar  plan  we  are 
acquainted  with  will  produaa.  It  is  not  more  than  six  iDchea  wide, 
and  is  easily  regulated  by  shutters,  and  made  to  fall  upon  any  part  of 
the  background  at  will,  and  shut  off  altogether  if  desired. 

Lighting  tha  Sitter. — We  find  that  greater  contrast  ia  necessary 
lighting  Urge  heads  than  those  of  the  cabinet  or  ocirM  aize. 

The  situation  of  the  studio  allows  a  uorth-east  light  to  fall  obliqaely 
on  the  sitter ;  and  the  stranger  the  light  the  more  experience  is 
required  in  arranging  it.  A  large,  movable,  folding  sorean  oovared 
with  dark  material  will  be  found  handy  in  aeoaring  tiia  proper 
amount  of  contrast;  but  no  reflectors  whatevM  of  any  kind  ware 

Lent. — Tha  lens  ia  a  six  and  a-half  inch  partrait-oombination,  by 
Jamin,  of  abont  twenty  inches  back  foous,  a  three-iooh  central  atop 
being  used. 

The  Platei. — The  plates  receive  a  preliminary  coating  of  sheet 
gelatine  (instead  of  albumen),  as  recommended  by  Ur.  Tunny. 

Coating  Plate. — To  coat  the  plate  it  is  balanced  on  the  cork  of  a 
bottle  or  jar,  and  tilted  gently  at  the  oorners  to  aUow  tha  ooUodioa  to 
flow  evenly  over  tha  surface.  Plates  of  almost  any  size  can  be  easily 
owtt«d  in  ttiii  nuumar. 


Collodion. — Five  of  the  portraita  were  taken  with  collodion  made 
by  ourselves,  the  portrait  of  ft  lady.  No.  839,  being  taken  witli  Mr. 
Edwards's  collodion,  of  Hackney.  Tha  formula  of  our  collodioD  ia 
aa  follows,  viz, : — 

Alcohol,  pore,  829 40  fluid  ounces. 

Ether,  methylated,  720 40  „ 

Soluble  paper 3UU  grains. 

Cotton  giving  a  powdery  film 850 

This  is  mixed  and  well  shsheu  many  tiroes  during  the  day.  and  then 
allowed  to  settle  five  or  six  days,  or  longer  if  nut  sufficieully  olear. 
loditer : — 

Iodide  of  ammonium TOO  grains. 

Bromide  of  ammonium SOO       „ 

Bromide  of  calcium  400       ,, 

Alcohol,  H-iO  20  fluid  onneea. 

It  is  iodised  by  adding  one  part  of  the  iodiser  to  four  parts  of  tho 
plain  collodion.  The  plates  ware  aensitiaed  in  a  neutral  furtj-grain 
bath  in  a  fiat  dish. 

Expoaure. — The  exposure  given  to  bead  No.  33T  was  seventj 
seconils;  the  picture  was  taken  at  eleven  o'clock  in  tha  forenoon. 
No.  338  was  taken  at  hair-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  exposed 
100  eeconds.  No.  33B  was  taken  about  twelve  o'clock  in  a  dull  light, 
with  an  exposure  of  two  minutes. 

Dtoeloper. — The  developer  is  that  which  Mr.  Edwards  gives  with 
his  collodion. 

The  negatives  were  not  redeveloped  witli  pyro.  and  silver:  but, 
ehould  a  plate  appear  too  thin  for  printing,  it  ia  placed  in  a  atrony 
light  (say  fur  half- au -hour),  when  It  will  ganarally  ba  found  to  have 
acquired  sufficient  printing  density.  It  is  then  fixed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  cyanide. 

Printing. — The  negatives  were  printed  on  doubly- albumen iaed 
paper,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Hart,  of  KingsUnd- green.  It  was 
flouted  three  minutus  on  a  sixty-grain  silver  solution,  and  toned  in 
a  phosphate  of  soda  and  gold  bath.  John  CHiirFiN. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  TRANSPARENCIES  BY  THE 

"  DUSTING-ON  '■  PROCESS. 
Altuouok  we  gave  in  the  namber  of  this  Journal  pablishad  on 
August  11, 16T1,  a  Tteame  of  the  above  process  at  it  appeared  in  tha 
Photograpkitchei  Archiv,  No.  339,  July,  ISTl,  we  gladly  comply 
with  the  request  of  Dr.  Llesegang,  expressed  in  a  note  of  reolama- 
tion,  to  be  found  in  the  portion  of  the  Joarnal  devoted  to  oorrespon- 
dence  in  the  ourreut  number,  and  reproduce  the  article  in  English 
dress,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Liasagang  himself. 

The  shortest  end  surept  way  for  producing  reversed  negatives  (for 
Uohtdruck  or  carbon  printing)  is  without  doubt  tlie  reproduetion  by 
the  "dusting  on"  process  with  bichromate.  A  glass  plate  is  coated 
with  a  aolution,  which  we  may  call  "  chromatine,"  dried,  axpoeed 
under  a  negative,  dusted  on  witlt  a  black  [lowder,  ooUodionised,  and 
washed.  The  sharpest  copies  are  only  obtained  in  usina  pUte  glass, 
the  ordinary  glass  being  seldom  sulficienlly  plane.  The  plates  are 
well  cleaned. 
The  sensilive  preparatiou  is  composed  of — 

Water    2  ouncec. 

Glucose 60  grains. 

Gum  arabic  50      „ 

Honey   Ifl 

White  sugar 20       „ 

Dissolve  and  filter,  and  add  100  grains  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  ammonia.  Keep  the  solution  in  a  dark  room.  The 
best  way  is  to  keep  the  two  solntions  separate,  aud  to  mix  them 
before  use  only.  Tha  mixture  decomposea  in  time,  and  should  be 
used  before  it  has  become  of  a  brown  colour. 

Before  using  the  mixture  free  it  of  all  air-bubbles ;  then  coat  a 
plate  with  it,  as  you  would  do  with  collodion.  Put  the  plate  on  clean 
filtering- paper,  and  dry  it  over  a  spirit  lamp.  Do  not  nse  too  much 
heat,  but  only  what  is  necessary  to  get  off  all  humidity.  Expose 
under  tha  negative  to  be  reproduced  from  one  minute,  iu  full  sun- 
shine, to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  in  diffused  llglit.  Then  lay 
the  plate  on  a  shset  of  dry,  clean,  white  paper,  take  a  broad  dustiug- 
brush  and  soma  powder  colour. 

The  best  powder  colour  for  developing  negatives  is  obtained  by 
powdering  French  "eSitle"  chalk  No.  2,  whioh  is  used  for  crayon 
drawings. 

Paper,  brush,  and  powdsr  most  ba  perfectly  dry.  Every  trace  td 
humidity  becomes  visible  in  the  repradnction.  'With  tha  hmsh  yon 
dust  some  of  tha  powder  on  the  plate;  if  no  print  become  vtsihle 
take  the  powder  carefully  away  and  lay  the  pUt«  aaido  for  a  iew 
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minutefl,  than  dust  on  agdn.  If  th'e  film  refuse  to  take  the  poirder 
colour  that  shoirs  you  have  expoiad  too  loDg.  Thii  will  often 
occur  to  B  beginner.  The  exposure  hftving  been  right,  by  Uie  first 
application  of  tlie  colour  a  weak  but  clean  print  will  be  developed. 
laku  then  all  the  colour  away,  and  after  tno  or  three  minutes  dnat 
more  powder  on,  and  continue  to  do  this  until  the  negative  be  auffi' 
eiently  deose. 

If  the  print  develope  too  quick,  and  if  it  be  foggy,  you  gave  too 
abort  an  exposure.  In  cold  and  wet  weather  aee  that  the  negative 
aa  well  ae  tlie  printing- Irame  are  quite  dry. 

It  ia  necessary  to  know  how  far  you  mnet  develope  &  negative. 
The  chalk  powder  needs  only  a  very  Ihiu  application.  In  looking 
through  the  glaas  tlie  deposit  must  enlj  appear  of  a  brownlsli-grey 
colour.  It  will  tlien  print  like  a  good  negative.  If  you  develope  as 
&r  as  to  have  tlie  apparent  density  of  a  collodion  negative  it  will  he 
difficult  to  get  a  print  at  all,  tlie  colour  of  the  powder  being  very  uon- 
actlnio.  Tliosc  who  have  used  the  tanuin  process  will  have  remarked 
that  it  is  not  the  density  of  tlia  deposit  but  its  colour  that  makes  a. 
good  printing  negative. 

Trials  wilii  a  great  many  colour  powders  have  shown  me  that  for 
reproducing  negatives  the  chalk  powder  is  the  best. 

The  reproduction  of  lantern  slides  and  stereoscopic  transparencies 
is  done  in  exactly  the  same  way;  but  for  these  I  prefer  other 
colours — for  example,  the  black  chalk  used  by  painters.  Finely- 
powdered  vermilion  (nnabrs)  developes  fine  red  prints,  but  which  do 
not  show  this  colour  in  the  lantern,  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  ordinary  lantern  slides.  With  the  "  Sobweinfurth  green" 
PDwdei  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  print,  as  it  would  not  stick  to 
the  piste. 

Beginuera  will  do  well  to  commence  practising  with  one  of  the 
small  photographic  lantern  elides  before  they  undertake  the  repro- 
duction of  negatives ;  snd,  if  they  come  to  tliese,  to  try  now  and  then 
a  print  on  albumen  paper,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  jadga  of  Uie 
colour  and  density  necessary. 

The  powder  prints  still  require  fixing.  Coat  Aem  with  plain  col- 
lodion and  wash  in  water  till  they  have  lost  theiryellow  colour.  You 
may  retonch  and  varnish  them  hke  an  ordinary  negative.  During 
the  year  1870  a  large  quantity  of  these  reproduced  negatives  were 
prepared  by  myself,  and,  after  the  abnve  formula,  by  many  gentle- 
men to  whom  I  have  shown  the  process. 

P.  E.  Li£Si:oA.so,  Ph.D. 


ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  BRITISH  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CONGRESS. 

[A  comiBiuilctUon  to  Lba  South  LoDdoD  PhotognpUc  SoolitJ.] 

Whkriter  civilised  men  are  gathered  tliey  seem  to  feel  it  a  duty, 
as  they  certainly  Snd  it  a  pleasure,  bi  form  societies  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  whatever  art  or  science  they  have  an  inclination  for.  Not 
content  with  merely  inatructing  each  other  they,  through  their 
joumala,  acquaint  the  world  witli  what  they  are  doing  and  what 
tliey  have  accomplished.  Thug  kuowledga  is  cultivated,  established, 
aud  diffused. 

A  still  furtlier  development  of  this  mutual  form  of  cultivation  has 
token  place  in  our  times  by  the  establishment  of  annual  gatherings 
of  all  those  who  have  some  common  object  of  study.  These 
annual  meetings  in  no  way  dispense  with  the  need  of  local  societies ; 
tbay  are  sapplementary  to  tliain.  They  not  only  supply  the  oppor- 
tunity of  tlie  leading  men  of  the  various  local  societies  meeting 
together,  but  tliey  permit  those  also  to  assemble  who  are  removed 
from  tlie  local  centres,  and  who  otherwiae  are  witliout  means  of 
personally  meeting  with  tlieir  fellow- workers.  These  yearly  meet- 
ings became,  in  fact,  annual  parliaments  for  the  promo'tion  of  some 
definite  purpose.  One  of  tlie  advantages — and,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  thus  realised — is  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
men  of  meeting  together  and  strengthening  llieir  cause,  by  adding 
to  it  the  closer  bond  of  personal  friendship.  As  the  custom  is  now 
BO  generally  established  of  having  a  period  of  relaxation  during  the 
autumn,  that  period  is  properly  utilised  to  hold  these  meetings ;  thus 
the  holiday  is  made  capable  of  intenser  enjoyment 

A  "  congress  "—the  name  often  given  to  tliese  yearly  gatherings — 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  large  society  composed  of  members  living  so 
remote  from  cacli  other  that  \hey  can  assemhie  hut  opce  in  the  year. 
As  a  matter  of  convenienoe,  as  well  as  to  give  varie^,  the  place  of 
these  meetings  is  usually  changed  each  year;  the  additional  duties 
and  pleasures  of  hosts. and  guests  are  thus  annually  varied.  The 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  the  most 
marked  example  of  these  comprehensive  peripatetic  meetings. 
Thii  AaaoouUvn,  by  Iti  dirlnoa  into  ipeoUl  wotioiu,  waa  ap- 


parently intended  to  embrace  all  tiie  sciences  ktid  soma  of  the  aria. 
Fresh  organisations,  on  a  similar  basis,  have,  however,  bmn  formed 
for  tlie  cultivation  of  social,  medical,  archffiological,  and  other 
sciences,  ss  well  aa  for  otiier  purpoaes;  and  tiia  best  proof  that 
there  is  a  need  for  sndi  societies  is  that  the  number  of  tUem  ia 


Seeing,  then,  that  persons  following  other  pursuits  find  the  advan- 
tage of  such  annual  meetings,  I  raise  the  question — Are  tliey  not 
equally  applicable  to  photography  and  to  pliotographers  ?  To  con- 
sider whetlier  there  is  room  for  sucli  an  organisation  ia  the  purpose 
of  this  paper,  and  in  addressing  yon  I  address  also  tlie  great  body  of 
photographers,  amateur  and  professional,  scattered  tliroughout  the 
country. 

No  argument  is  needed  lo  show  the  desirablKty  of  photographers 
meeting  together  to  discasa  any  and  all  questions  appertaluing  to  the 
art.  At  present  no  means  exist  by  which  photographers  in  their 
collective  capacity  can  meet  and  take  counsel  together.  The  best 
that  can  now  be  done  is  meeting  together  in  tlie  local  societiea 
and  communicatiug  with  each  other  through  the  photographic  jour- 
nals. But  these  limited  means  seem  inadequate  to  represent  tlie 
collective  photography  of  the  country.  The  few  existing  societiea 
are  widely  apart,  whereas  photographers  are  in  every  town  and 
in  several  large  villages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  skilled  nmateura  ' 
who  reside  in  remote  aud  out-of-the-way  places.  At  least  once  • 
year  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  art.  wherever  they  may  reside,  lo  assemble  togellier,  and 
there  to  discuss  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  spirit  any  topica 
of  especial  moment. 

We  are  batind  to  recognise  the  fact  that,  year  by  year,  photography 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  ii^eat  importance.  It  is  no  longer  ■ 
scienlifia  curiosity,  an  agreeable  pastime,  a  faeoinating  hobby.  To 
some  it  will  always  remain  of  Uiis  character — and  loug  may  they 
enjoy  their  interesting  pleasure  I — but  to  the  hulk  who  practice  the  art 
it  is  a  serious  affair.  With  them  it  is  their  only  way  of  earning  a 
hvelihood,  of  tearing  their  families,  and  of  providing  for  deoUning 
years.  The  future  development  of  photography  will  be  materially 
modified  by  its  changed  aspect.  When  it  was  in  tlie  hands  M 
the  scientifio  man  and  the  amateur  all  fresh  knowledge  was 
freely  given  forth  without  money  and  without  price ;  but  now 
that  vast  stakes  are  invested  in  its  commercial  applications  every 
improvement  has  a  definite  financial  value,  and  la  capable  of  being 
turned  into  money. 

Tliis  is  a  delicate  enbjeot  to  touch  on,  but  I  think  it  ex^aina  wbj 
professional  photographera  are  and  will  be  more  ohary  in  nnboaom- 
ing  themselves  than  amateurs.  I  think,  also,  that  here  wiH  be  found 
the  explanation  why  photographic  societies  cannot  »xist  in  small 
towns.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  smaller  number  who  proclioe  Uie  art 
as  it  is  in  the  trade  rivalry  and  jealousy  that  prevents  them  assoola- 
liug  and  exchanging  ideas.  A  clever  man  will  not  wiUingly  educate 
his  less  skilful  neighbour  when  the  latter  may  use  tlie  knowledge 
against  him  by  underselling  or  taking  away  euslom ;  but  ths  sane 
man  will  willingly  impart  knowledge  to  another  who  lives  a  hundred 
miles  apart.  Anything,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  to  relieve  pro- 
fesdoual  photographers  from  tliis  pressure  wilt  produce  benefit.  I 
think  that  many  will  more  willingly  Impart  their  kuowledge  to  a 
great  gaUieriog  than  to  a  local  society.  There  ia  sometliing  specially 
sympathetic  in  the  meeting  of  tliose  who  come  from  distant  places  to 
see  each  oilier;  liie  renewed  personal  ooutoct,  the  flash  of  the  eye, 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  tlie  grasp  of  the  hand,  stimulates  men  to 
tlioughts  that  never  otherwise  woold  have  found  utterance.  There- 
fore it  is  good  for  men  to  assemble  together. 

As  such  meetings  always  partake  of  the  holiday  character  people 
must  assemble  more  or  less  in  a  jubilant  condition,  and  meeting 
wilh  others  having  the  same  objects  in  life,  they  cannot  but  benefit  by 
the  welcome  they  give  each  other.  Meeting  under  aneh  conditions, 
relieved  from  Uie  worry  of  sitters  and  the  amell  of  chemicals,  men 
most  benefit  when  they  see  those  they  read  and  hear  about,  and 
whose  works  Ihey  admire,  even  though  no  well  of  information  burar 
forth  or  no  fresh  fountain  be  discovered.  If  increased  atrenglh  be 
gained  by  attending  ordinary  photographie  meetings,  when  Ihe  body 
is  weary  and  the  mind  full  of  care,  how  much  more  renewed  vitolily 
may  not  be  acquired  by  new  scenes,  fresh  faces,  and  the  renewal  ^ 
warm  friendships !  I  dwell  more  pariioularly  on  theae  social  advan- 
tages, for  if  nothing  else  be  gained  Ihese  are  certain  to  be  forth- 
coming, I  am  assured  by  those  who  attend  similar  meetings  that 
these  enjoyments  are  by  no  means  to  be  desnised. 

But,  granting  for  argument's  sake  that  a  pnotographio  amnal  con* 
'  gresi  is  desirable  and  practicable,  is  there  any  need  to  have  a  ipsoial 
organisation  for  the  purpose?  Cannot  aome  exiating  meana  be 
atiliied  to  provide  photographera  an  annual  gathariug  ?    Aa  papan 
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OD  phoiofgraphj  ua  oocasioitally  rakd  at  one  of  the  ■eationt  of  the 
Britiah  Asaociatioa,  oonid  not  that  be  adopted  as  a  centre  of  anion  ? 
I  have  thought  of  this,  and  before  photographj  was  ao  )vell  eetab- 
lishad  perhaps  it  might  hare  been  done;  but  it  could  not  be 
aocoinplished  now.  Somehow  photography,  although  the  cliild  of 
Boienoe,  liaa  naver  obtained  a  good  foothold  at  the  British 
AasooiatioD,  and,  especially  aiaoe  Uie  death  of  tlie  lamented  M. 
Claudat,  each  jaar  it  eeeme  to  have  less.  Scientific  men,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  undeistaod  pbotograplij.  Its  broad  aud  geueral  prin- 
ciplei,  of  ooarae,  tliey  grasp;  but  the  minute  detaiie  of  its  rednotion 
to  practioe  and  appLioatioa  to  commerce  they  prpperly  ignore.  But 
it  ie  exactly  these  details  aud  spplioationH  wiiieh  are  most  inteiestiug 
and  vt^uable  to  photographers.  Photography  seems  to  liave  a  little 
world  of  its  otta ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  (vorhLng  of  Uie 
seations  I  do  not  think  any  satisfactory  niidens  oonld  there  be 
found.  I  think  I  should  he  supported  in  this  view  by  the  experience 
of  those  few  photographers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
meetings. 

That  there  is  daaira  and  a  williagness  for  photD);rapberB  to  assemble 
annually,  and  even  to  travel  a  oonsideiable  distance  to  do  bo,  is 
evidenced  b;  the  nntnbers  who  coma  from  different:  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  present  at  the  opening  toireet  of  the  parent  London 
Society,  and  who  attend  at  the  tecLnioal  meetings  of  this  Society. 
It  has  been  mooted  more  than  once  that  tha  sphere  of  action  of  the 
parent  Society  of  Loudon  might  be  enlarged  so  that,  by  an  arrauge- 
meut  of  annual  peripatetio  meetioga,  some  suoh  scheme  as  I  am 
alluding  to  might  be  accomplished.  I  bare  my  doubts  of  this. 
Allbonsh  tbat  Society  has  changed  its  name,  I  think  it  can  never  be 
oUter  than  a  London  Society;  besides,  it  haa  suffiaient  scope  in 
attending  to  its  own  business  and  duties. 

I  do  not  think  tbat  any  local  society  can  be  bo  extended  as  to 
absorb  the  photographers  who  are  scattered  thronghont  the  oountrr. 
I  think  snob  an  organisation  as  I  am  alluding  to,  while  it  mi(;ht  be 
eomposad  of  the  men  belonging  to  any  of  the  societies,  or  to  none  of 
tliem,  yet  ahonld  be  in  harmony  with  all.  It  ehould  trenoh  on  none 
of  the  looal  centres,  but  mightlie  the  means  of  causing  additions  of 
members  and  of  information  to  sU.  It  would  probably  hold  its 
meetings  at  times  and  under  conditions  different  to  them,  and  its 
ehief  pnrposa  should  be  tha  bringing  within  the  fold  s  large  number 
who  now,  from  isolation  and  other  causes,  are  debarred  from  personal 
photographio  anion. 

It  Mcms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  suggest  the  exact 
bosineas  of  this  congress,  nor  how  long  it  should  be  held — whether 
papers  ahonld  be  read,  apparatos  or  appliaaoea  shown,  processes 
worked,  a  technical  demonstration  made,  or  an  exhibition  held ;  bat 
I  oattainly  think  its  purpose  would  not  be  gained  if  a  field-day  or 
excnraioD  were  omitted,  and,  where  the  cirenmstanoea  were  favour- 
able, I  think  a  loiree  should  be  held,  where  the  ladies  could  parti- 
cipate in  the  enjoyment.  If  the  idea  be  worth  carrying  out,  all 
these  details  are  tlie  work  of  tlia  managing  committee.  As  to  the 
good  which  wotild  result  from  these  annual  reunions  I  am  not  willing 
to  prognosticate. 

I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  we  should  be  immediately 
abla  to  make  onr  negatives  mnoh  better  or  our  prints  more  permanent 
— that  we  ahould  be  able  to  obtain  better  prices  far  our  work,  or 
raise  Uie  status  of  our  profession ;  but  I  sea  no  reason  why  any  or 
all  these  objects  migbt  not  be  aided,  and  other  advantages  he 
obtained. 

Our  American  brethren  have  set  us  the  example  in  formuig  such 
no  organisation.  In  addition  (o  their  local  photographic  societies 
they  have  established  a  National  Photographic  Convention,  and 
from  the  enthneiasm  that  prevails  at  their  meetings  the  idea  is 
eminently  snceessfnl  with  them.  We  labour  under  fewer  difficulties 
tlian  tliBT  do ;  for,  from  their  immense  continent,  many  have  to 
travel  enormous  distanoes  to  attend — even  thonsande  of  miles — and 


yet  they  seam  so  gratified  with  their  results  that,  in  separating,  it .. 
only  with  a  determination  to  make  their  next  meeting  more  agreeable 
and  useful. 

Ab  I  have  already  intimated,  I  bring  the  general  subject  for  you 
and  o^ers  to  discuss.  I  feel  that  oui  present  societies  do  not  em- 
brace all  the  phott^raphic  talent  that  exists.  I  think  there  are  many 
good  and  tme  men  that  are  lost  to  us,  and  which  our  present 
maohinery  cannot  include.  I  feel  also  that  something  should  ba 
done  to  oreata  a  feeling  of  pride  among  ourselves  that  we  follow  an 
honoorable  profession  and  practice  a  beautiful  art.  I  think  that  we 
have  so  many  good  and  worthy  mea  attached  to  the  craft  that  it  is  a 
pity  they  do  not  know  each  other  better;  and  I  Lnmbly  suggest 
soma  such  scheme  as  this  as  an  additional  means  of  bringing  them 
together,  so  tliat  they  may  know  and  esteem  each  other.  We  hear 
aad  read  of  the  pleasant  time  some  of  the  societies  enjoy  when  they 


have  a  field-day  out,  and  I  ask  whj  oannot  there  be  a  general  field- 
day?  Why  cannot  we  have  on  a  larger  scale  a  hdiday  in  the 
woods?  Suppose  we  suspend  a  meeting  or  two  in  the  winter  and 
hold  them  in  summer— in  daylight  instead  of  night;  not  in  a  din|g, 
yellow -lighted  dark  room,  but  under  tha  canopy  of  heaven.  All  this, 
and  more,  may  be  aooomplished  at  a  Britiah  Photographic  Congreas. 
I  have  purposely  abstained  from  suggesting  how  such  a  schema 
ehonld  be  started.  I  submit  tlie  broad  idea  only  for  general  con- 
sideration ;  but  I  must  remark  tlmt  to  be  successful  it  ehonld  he  so 
comprehenaive  as  to  embrace  all,  and  not  ha  the  emanation  of  any 
special  section.  It  must  not  be  appropriated  by  any  one  society 
nor  be  the  rival  of  any.  Whether  independent  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  should  mature  tha  plan,  or  delegates  from  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  societies,  together  with  those  who  belong 
to  no  society,  should  unitedly  bring  it  about,  I  leave  to  future  con- 
sideration. I  am  inclined  to  thia  latter  method,  as  there  are  ohviou* 
advantages  in  meeting  in  tha  great  oautres  where  sooietiea  already 

Trusting  that  I  have  said  enough  to  interest  you,  I  leave  the 
subject,  hoping  that  you  and  otliera  may  so  discuss  it  that  profit  and 
pleasure  may  be  Uia  result.  Jabbz  Hdoues. 

BOLD  PRINTS  FROM  FLAT  NEGATIVES. 
Mb.  Chulbb  W.  Hbibh  (author  of  Th*  Praetieal  Printer)  gives,  in 
our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  tha  following  as  a  most  excellent 
way  to  obtain  fine  and,  indeed,  exoelleot  prints,  from  flat  and  withal 
poor  negatives : — 

Obtain  from  any  bookstore  some  common  tracing-paper,  and  plaea 
a  suitable  piece  on  tlie  baek  of  tha  negative  to  be  dottortd,  sticking 
the  four  corners  to  the  plate,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  position.  Now  obtain 
a  No.  2  Faber  lead-pencil,  and  lightly  place  on  the  paper  a  low 
tonohea  of  the  pencil,  softening  down  with  the  ball  of  the  finger. 
The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  placing  this  lead  on,  to  do  tha 
tiling  in  a  nioa  manner.  If  too  much  be  placed  on  the  paper  erase 
with  a  common  pencil -rubber.  By  reversing  the  plate,  thns  placing 
the  varnished  side  of  the  plate  towards  you,  you  con  perceive  at  ■ 
glance  whetlier  you  have  touched  up  as  you  desire  or  not  Any 
degree  of  boldness,  together  with  porcelain  softness,  is  thus  obtained 
with  the  praetised  hand.  TLa  negative  should  ba  printad  nnder  at 
least  OM  ground  glass  after  the  marked  paper  is  placed  in  the 
negative.  The  above  is  not  original  with  myself,  but  at  I  iutt* 
provtd  itt  prattieal  value  I  can  recommend  it  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  destined. 

AWAY-FROM-HOME  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
[A  oommnnlcaUon  to  the  London  Photogn^hto  Bodttr.] 
Tyi  series  of  views  in  the  late  Exhibition,  Nos.  1^  to  IGl,  aboot 
the  production  of  which  I  am  ariied  to  furnish  some  particulars,  ware 
all  taken  by  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  ay  residence.  Nos.  141  and  14U  were  prepared  and 
developed  in  one  of  Murray  and  Heath's  box  tents ;  Nos.  140,  119, 
144, 140,  IBO,  snd  ISl,  in  a  Clarence  carriage,  temporarily  adapted 
for  tlie  purpose  by  covering  the  windows  with  orange  paper ;  and  the 
Welsh  views,  Nos.  14S,  lie,  14T,  and  liS,  in  an  omnibus.  So  fat  as 
manipulation  is  ooncamed,  I  am  not  aware  tbat  any  difi'erenoe  can 
be  detected  in  the  pictures  taken  nnder  the  three  difierent  conditions ; 
but  tliera  was  a  very  great  difierence  in  the  difficulty  and  labour  in- 
volved. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  good  tent  is  most  useful ;  but 
practioe  has  shown  me  that,  for  carrying  on  photographic  operations 
at  a  distance  from  home,  notliing  can  compaxe  with  an  omnibus  pro- 
perly fitted  up  as  a  dark  room.  Tents,  even  of  tlie  most  approved 
couetruction,  involve  a  great  deal  of  Uboor  in  setting  in  order  and 
packing  up  again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  coneumed — a  serious 
matter  in  this  country,  where  atmospheric  conditions  are  so  rarely 
favourable. 

An  omnibus  allows  in  its  interior  a  place  for  everything,  «nd 
abolishes  all  packing,  with  the  exception  of  screwing  the  india- 
rubber  top  upon  the  nitrate  hath.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  action 
nothing  has  to  be  done,  after  the  horses'  traces  ore  slipped  off  ibe 
bar,  hut  to  open  the  door  and  find  everything  requisite  ready  to 
hand.  Another  important  matter  ie  that  the  silver  hath  and  develop- 
ing-tray  are  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  operator  to  sit  down  while  coat- 
ing and  developing,  i^.  Only  those  who  have  had  to  march  to  and 
from  tlie  camera  all  through  a  midsummer  day,  with  no  other  rest 
than  to  stand  tied  up  in  a  tent,  can  appreciate  the  luxury  of  a  seat. 
Ths  fatigue  produced  by  a  day's  photographing  on  large  platea  ia 
rednead  three-fourths  at  least— it  makes,  in  faet,  the  differenca 
between  hard  labour  aad  pleasant  exercise. 
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The  n^tatiTCS  ara  13  X  l^  incliea.  Tliis  size  was  Adopted  u  being 
IkFK«  enough  to  allow  architeeturel  details  to  b«  well  geeti,  or  »  bold 
Balgeot  to  be  treated  without  presentiog  roanipnlatory  diffieultieB ; 
while  Uiej  are  Bvutabla  for  tLa  portTolio  and  album,  and  not  ineffec- 
tive when  framed. 

The  glaes  employed  is  Forrest's  patent  plate  substitate,  thorooghl? 
cleaned  and  atbumenised  bj  means  of  a  Btaoeliard  biush.  W«re  it 
not  fur  tlie  seonrity  which  this  preliminarj  ooating  gives  af^iast 
■lippiBg,  taariD){,  or  splilliog  of  tlie  film,  either  during  washing,  fixing, 
or  drjing,  I  elionld  gladly  omit  it ;  fur,  ungues tionably,  every  film 
tliftt  is  laid  upon  a  plate  eontaiaa  its  own  peculiar  specks  and  imper- 
feotioua,  no  matter  how  carafally  operations  are  oonducted.  Without 
albamen  the  adherence  of  the  cottiidiou  film  is  very  imperfeot; 
with  it,  just  the  reverse.  Water,  hot  or  cold,  oan  be  dashed  on  with- 
out misgiving ;  while  any  dama^^e  to  the  edges  oaussd  hy  the  grooves 
of  the  draiuing'box  doea  not  endanger  the  negative  by  spreading 
fnrther. 

The  negative  bath  is  made  simply  by  dissolving  a  given  quantity  of 
the  beatrecrTataUised  nitrate  ofsilver  in  rain  waterdrawn  from  a  slate 
cistern.  The  strength  is  tiiirty-five  grains  to  llie  fluid  ounoe.  To  each 
botile  containing  Uie  solucion  a  few  drops  of  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  added.  After  a  thorough  shaking  the  bottles 
are  placed  on  a  shelf  in  full  snnUglit.  The  oonteuts  speedily 
blacken,  and  a  dark  sediment  is  finsJIy  deposited,  which  will  ba  mare 
or  less  in  quantity  acaordiog  to  the  purity  of  the  materials  made  use 
of.  When  the  supernatant  fluid  is  perfectly  bright  and  olear,  filter 
into  the  bath-holder  through  a  glass  funnel,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
19  thrust  a  pledget  of  weU-waahed  cotton  wool.  This  is  better  than 
filte ring-paper,  is  not  ea  wasteful,  and  its  purity  more  to  be  depended 
upon.  Add  cautiously  a  very  little  nitric  acid,  and  atir  well  after 
each  addition.  Use  no  more  acid  than  will  just  suffice  to  redden 
litmus  paper  in  a  slight  degree  after  an  immersion  of  several 
moments.  I  add  no  iodide,  as  most  of  the  manuals  recommend,  for 
the  reason  that  it  can  be  dispensed  witli,  and  the  bath  keeps  longer 
iit  good  order  without  it.  True,  a  little  care  is  required  iu  eioiting 
tlie  first  few  plates ;  but  if  the  dipper  be  kept  constantly  in  motion, 
and  tbe  plate  withdrawn  as  soon  as  ever  tlie  greasy  lines  disappear, 
Uiere  will  be  nothing  to  fear  from  the  iodide  leaving  the  film,  and  the 
bath  itself  will  oontinne  to  improve  with  every  successive  plate  that 
ia  dipped  into  it. 

My  bath-holder  is  a  brass-bound  mahogany  ease,  lined  with  the 
purest  sheet  india-rubber.  It  is  no  larger  than  the  glass  bath 
generally  naed,  and  no  heavier  than  the  case  in  which  the  glass  batli 
is  contained ;  it  is  much  less  expansive,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
breakage,  while  the  solution  remains  just  as  nnafiected  as  it  would 
l>s  by  glass.  These  are  important  advantages,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
consideTBlion  of  tlie  away- from- home  photographer.  I  hare  had  one 
of  these  india-rubber  baths  in  continual  use  since  November,  IBl'J, 
It  is  large  enough  for  plates  20  X  IS  inches,  and  holds  a  little  more 
than  two  gallons.  During  all  this  time  I  have  never  had  any  more 
trouble  with  Uie  contents  tliao  sunning  and  filtering  would  remove. 
The  dipper  ia  a  piece  of  flat  plate  glass,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a 
tliioker  piece  of  pute  glass  is  cemented.  There  is,  therefore,  no  pro- 
jection to  cause  currents  in  the  dipping-bath  and  mysterious  mark- 
ings on  tha  plate. 

The  developer  is  prepared  thus: — 

FrotoBulphate  of  iron 1  pound. 

Sulphate  pf  iron  and  ammouiu I      „ 

Sulphate  of  capper i  ounce. 

Pat  the  whole  into  a  Winchester,  till  up  with  hot  rnin  water,  and 
shake  thoroughly.  When  cold  the  solution  is  saturated,  and  one 
fluid  ounce  of  it  contains  tliiity  grains  of  the  iron  salt.  Fill  up  the 
bottle  from  time  to  time  as  required,  always  taking  care  to  have  a 
good  deposit  of  crystals  at  the  bottom. 
For  general  use  I  take — 

The  above  saturated  aolutjon,  filtered 3  ounces, 

Glacial  koetio  acid  J  to  1  ounce. 

Water  IB  ounces, 

ftnd,  as  a  Good  Templar  would  say,  "  no  alcohol "  except  when  re- 
quired, which  will  be  when  the  developer  oeaaea  to  flow  smoothly. 
VVIien  this  occurs,  add  no  more  than  is  just  rkecessaiy  to  overcome 
repulsion.  Alcohol  tends  to  tha  prodnotion  of  stains  and  streaks, 
eepeoially  in  the  sky  of  a  negative. 

This  uiirty-grain  solution  is  stronger  than  is  recommended  by  the 
manuals  for  outdoor  use ;  but  I  employ  it  because  it  reduces  the  ex- 
posure and  gives  a  denser  image,  especially  in  the  skies — the  weak 
point  in  moat  landscape  negatives.  Moreover,  it  serves  better  to 
bring  oat  tha  details  of  foliage  and  a  turf  foreground  in  shadow.  Do 
'  not  be  afraid  to  allow  tha  developer  to  remain  on  the  plate ;  keep  it 
than  till  its  work  ia  dona,  and  fears  of  fog  need  not  ba  apprehended. 


Washing,  fixing,  aud  intensi^ing  I  leave  to  be  done  at  leisure  otx 
my  return  home.  As  soon  aa  auffioient  detail  and  density  have  been 
gained  let  the  developer  run  ofi^  and  then  flood  the  plate  with  ^a 
following  mixture ; — 

Glacial  acetic  acid I^  ounce. 

Water  1     pint. 

Wash  this  well  over  the  plate  for  a  moment  or  two,  drain  off  into  tlie 
sink,  and  then  flaw  again  with  the  add  solution,  and  your  plate 
can  remain  without  further  attention  for  noma  daya.  Bxposure  to 
light  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  it,  not  even  tlie  fierce  beams  of  a 
midsummer  suu.  Place  iu  a  grooved  draining-box,  iu  llie  bottom  of 
which  is  some  wet  blotting-paper.  So  long  aa  the  plate  remaina 
moist  all  is  well ;  but  should  auy  signs  of  drying  be  apparent  (as  may 
happen  sometimes)  flow  again  with  the  acid  and  water. 

Uy  leaving  the  negative  in  this  partly-finished  state  there  is  an 
enormous  saving  of  time  and  labour,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  dispense  with  so  disagreeable  a  travelling  oompaniou 
as  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  another 
troublesome  thing  is  dispensed  witli,  namely,  water.  Ail  washing 
can  be  left  until  reaching  home.  When  worked  iu  this  manner  the 
wet  prooeas  comes  iuto  strong  competition  wiih  dry  plates. 

I  generally  leave  the  negatives  in  the  draining-box  until  the  nfxt 
morning,  whan  they  are  thoroughly  washed,  and  afterwards  exposed 
to  tlie  full  beams  of  the  sununUl  dry.  This  operation  nearly  always 
gives  the  negative  all  the  density  that  is  needed  for  printing  well, 
and  does  it  in  a  more  even  and  harmonious  manner  than  is  possible 
by  the  use  of  chemicals. 

When  thus  washed  and  dried  the  negatives  can  ba  either  finished 
immediately  or  left  in  this  state  for  an  indefinite  period.  When 
away  from  home  on  a  tour  I  simply  wash  and  sun-dry  tha  plates  as 
above,  and  leave  them  till  my  return,  which  may  ba  iu  a  weak,  a 
montli,  or  longer.  Some  negatives  I  look  iu  Wales  last  August 
I  now  remain  iu  the  plate-box  in  this  condition.    Tha  convenience 

attendant  upon  tliis  proceeding  scarcely  requires  pointing  out. 
I      I  always  fix  in  a  wooden  tray  containing  a  saturated  solution  of 
'  hyposnlpliite  of  soda.     Before  tlie  negative  is  immersed  in  Uie  fixing 
batli,  however,  it  must  be  well  welled  all  over  under  the  lap,  oUier- 
wiae destructive  markings  will  ensue. 

When  tlioroughly  fixed  wash  tha  plate  well  with  hot  water,  which 
will  effectually  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  liyposalpliita  in  leas  tliau  half 
the  lima  that  oold  water  would  require ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  give  a 
final  rinse  with  cold  water. 

Upon  now  holding  the  negative  up  to  the  light  an  accurate  opinion 
oan  be  formed  as  to  its  uualitiaa.    The  colour  will  ba  brownish,  and, 
in  alt  probability,  it  will  ba  sufficiently  dense  to  yield  a  good  print,  , 
although  to  the  eye  it  may  look  somewhat  thin. 

But  should  it  appear  that  more  intensity  is  nranted  prepare  Iha 
following  solution  : — 

Iodine 20  grains. 

Iodide  of  potassium  40       „ 

Water  1  pint. 

Take  sufficient  of  this  port- wine -looking  mixture,  and  with  one  sweep 
flood  the  plate ;  keep  it  flowiug  to  and  fro  for  a  minute  or  so.  It  will 
sometimes  happen  that  this  operation  wiU  produce  sufficient  intensity, 
for  it  clears  the  shadows  and  produces  contrast.  Its  object  is  to  pre- 
vent sll  danger  of  fog  or  stains  in  subsequent  operations,  and  it 
serves  to  faoihtate  the  actiou  of  the  inteosifier,  which  is  thus  made : — 

Pyrogal tic  acid   4S  grains. 

Citric  acid  10 

Glacial  acetic  acid 1  oonea. 

Riin  water 20  ounces. 

Now  go  iuto  the  dark  room,  aud  pour  sufficient  of  the  above  into  a 
developing' cup  aud  flow  wall  over  tha  plate,  leaving  it  there.  Then 
add  to  tha  solution  remaining  in  the  measure  a  few  drops  of  a  twenty- 
grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  [more  or  less  according  to  the 
degree  of  density  needed).  Begin  with  a  little;  more  ia  easily  added 
afterwards.  Give  the  measure  a  circular  sliake,  aud  drain  into  it  the 
solution  that  remains  on  the  plate.  By  tliis  means  a  complete  and 
intimate  mixture  is  obtained,  and  a  smooth,  even  flow  over  the  nega- 
tive ensured.  Pour  on  and  off  tlie  negative  until  tlie  requisite  depth 
is  reached.  Take  care  not  to  make  the  negative  too  dense,  for  tha 
action  of  the  intensifler  ia  very  energetic. 

I  recommend  the  above  roaOiod  to  all  those  who  flnd  a  difficulty  in 
getting  enough  density.  It  is  the  result  of  a  patient  trial  of  all  the 
formulEB  which  have  beau  published  during  the  l«at  half-doxan 

It  is  preferable  to  intensify  after  fixing,  because  oua  is  so  muoli 
batter  able  to  judge  of  tha  exact  density  gained. 

After  a  thoiougli  aud  final  washing  the  plate  is  ready  far  Tarnish- 
ing.   I  prefer  to  dry  by  a  clear  fire,  and  put  aside  unlU  cool  enough 
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to  leesiTa  Uifl  TarniBli.    The  ftlAsa  ihoDld  be  jnst  irarm  enough  to 

Erevaut  the  Tuniih  from  ohilling,  autl  uo  more.  The  wanntli  sliould 
•  uniform  all  over.  Bj  keeping  the  plate  cool  the  varniah  flows 
batter,  and  linea  are  not  produced  at  Ihe  edge  of  Ihs  wave  of  varoish 
bUouM  iU  continuoDS  flow  be  mamentarilf  arrested.  If  one  of  these 
cireular  haii-like  marks  appear  keep  the  plate  horizontal  for  a  longer 
period  than  is  osual,  and  the  mark  viil  generally  disappear — at  anj 
rate,  sufficiently  so  not  to  show  in  the  printing.  I  use  Mawsoa  and 
Swan's  eilra-hard  varnish,  beoauae  it  neitlier  becomes  stiaky  nor 
peala  off,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  any  other  Tarnish  I  havs 

Having  now  deaciibed  tbe  chemical  operations  this  paper  oomeE 
appropriately  to  a  conclusion.  Il  tvas  taj  intention  lo  add  some 
liints  apon  the  mecbanioal  work  in  the  field,  the  result  of  the  expe- 
rienee  gained  in  taking  a  considerable  number  of  negatives,  but  I  find 
epaoB  prohibits  it.  Shoold  there  be  saffioient  interest  feit  I  will  draft 
my  memoranda  into  a  oeooDd  paper. 

Finally :  I  wish  to  say  that  for  the  apptioation  of  dilute  glacial 
aoetio  acid  to  arrest  the  derelopraent  I  am  indebted  to  an  article 

Eibliahed  some  time  back  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  to  Mr.  B.  J, 
divurda  for  the  admirable  forraulie  for  developer  and  intensifier. 
Edwabd  Viles. 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
M.  Davihmb'b  VBoaioH  ov  the  Tadfenot  FaOCKBS. 
Wk  will  now  fulfil  the  promise  made  in  last  week's  NoUg,  and  give 
M.  Davanne'e  version  of  Ibe  Taopenot  proceas,  aa  communicated  by 
him  in  a  recent  lecture  on  photograpliy  to  the  young  engineers  at  the 
"  Ecolea  dee  Ponta  et  Chanssees." 

We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  tlist  the  manipulation  of  this  pro- 
oesB,  altliongh  long  and  delicate,  leads  to  great  certainty  of  result, 
coonbinsd  willi  much  sharpness  and  vigour  in  the  prbofs.  The  first 
uperatioQ  coneiata  in  applying  to  tlieglaaa  plate  a  preliminary  coating 
of  dilated  albamen.  Tlie  plate  must  be  cleaned  with  tbe  moat 
scrupnlons  oare.  The  plan  recommended  is  to  clean  it  with  an 
alkaline  mixture  of  chalk  and  ammonia,  then  to  wash  it  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  llien  to  polish  it ;  after  which  albumen  dilated  with 
about  sixteen  parts  ita  bulk  of  water  is  poured  or  spread  over  it,  and 
it  is  aet  up  to  dry.  Here  we  may  remind  our  readers  of  what  Mr. 
R.  M.  Gordon's  practice  ia  on  the  aubject  of  plate-cleaning,  viz.,  to 
nso  tripoli  and  alcohol,  which,  ha  aays,  make  the  film  adhere  much 
more  tightly  to  the  glaaa  than  when  it  has  received  a  wash  with  acid. 
He  greatly  prefers  tripoli  to  chalk. 

Tha  plats  is  then  coated  with  bromo'iodised  collodion  and  excited 
in  a  thirty-grain  nitrate  bath  containing  three  or  four  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  every  ounce  of  tl)e  solution— an  inteosely-acid  bath.  After 
an  immereion  of  thrse  or  four  minutes  it  ia  removed  and  well 
waslied  ;  than  coated  witli  brorao-iodised  albumen,  made  aocordtng 
to  the  fuUowing  formula : — 

Clear  albumen  100  cubic  oentimetrea. 

Iodide  of  ammoninm  1  gramme. 

Bromide    \        ,, 

White  angtir 3  grammes. 

The  albnmen,  before  being  beaten  up,  is  to  be  diluted  with  one-tenth 
part  of  water  and  one  hundredth  part  of  glsoial  acetic  aoid.  Instead 
of  sugar,  twice  the  quantity  of  dextrine,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  < 
may  be  added  if  the  operating-room  be  damp.  T)ib  plate 
be  put  away  to  dry  apontaneooaly,  and  ia  then  quite  inac 
light,  for  the  bromide,  as  well  ss  the  iodide,  of  silver  which  the  collo- 
dion film  contaiiia,  ia  rendered  inaenaitiva  by  the  free  iodide  and 
bromide  oF  ammonium  in  the  albumen. 

The  plate  is  excited  in  a  bath  of  aceto-nitrate  of  ailver  contaiuinD 
Uiirty  grnina  per  ounce  of  tlie  nitrate  and  thirty  minima  of  glacial 
acetio  acid.  It  ia  then  well  washed  with  water  and  dried.  In 
this  state  it  is  ready  to  be  exposed,  and  should  not  be  kept  more  than 
two  or  three  di^ya.  For  pistes  which  ara  intended  to  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely the  following  treatment  mnat  be  adopted : — Whilst  still  wet 
with  the  laat  waahing  water  a  strong  aqnaoua  aolution  of  gallio  acid, 
even  to  saturation,  must  be  ponred  over  them,  and  be  allowed  to  dry  on. 
Tha  time  of  axpoanre  admita  of  coneiderable  latitude,  because 
errora  may  be  lo  a  great  extant  oountaraeted  by  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment employed,  Tliia  oonaiats  in  first  wetting  the  film  witli  water, 
and  than  ponring  over  it  a  mixture  of  gallio  and  pyrogaJlic  acids, 
acidified  with  acetic  acid,  to  which  are  added  a  few  drops  of  a  aolu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.     The  formula  is  as  follows : — 

Water 1,000  cubic  centimetres. 

Oalllo  acid i  grammes. 

PyrogalUo  acid 8        „ 

Oiacial  uetio  aoid U 


To  100  cubio  centimetres  of  tbfa  liquid  muat  be  added  two  onbie 
centiotelrea  of  a  fuui  teen -grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  ailver.  In 
cold  weather  tlie  developer  should  be  heated  to  tliirty  or  forty 
degreea  centigrade  before  adding  tlia  ailver.  The  development 
proceeds  slowly,  and  a  deposit  which  forma  upon  tlia  film  must  bs 
ocoaaionally  brushed  off.  The  best  mode  ia  to  put  the  developer 
into  a  dish,  and  place  tlie  plate  in  it,  film  downwards,  resting  npon 
suitable  supports.  When  the  image  appears  to  be  coming  out  in  too 
strong  contrasts,  owing  to  uuder- exposure,  the  qaanlity  of  nitrate  of 
silver  added  most  be  reduced,  and  oonveraely. 

The  development  may  occupy  from  ten  minutes  to  many  hours. 
When  Uie  development  is  Smshed  the  negative  muat  be  waahed,  and 
fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  tlia  usual  way.  Owing  to  ths 
hardness  of  the  albumen  film  the  fixing  process  ia  longer  tlian  with 
an  ordinary  wet  plate.  Should  tha  negative  not  appear  to  ba  dense 
enough  when  fixed  it  msy  be  re-intensified  willt  acid  pyrogallol  and 
silver.  The  final  opsrattou  consists  in  varnishing  the  proof  in  the 
usual  way. 

Not  a  word  is  ssid  by  M.  Davanne  about  the  alkaline  deralopment  of 
a  Taupenot  plate,  probably  bscauBa  La  waa  addressing  young  engineer 
students  and  not  advanced  photographers,  and  did  not  wish  to  intro- 
duca  any  complioatious.  We  muat  be  taught  to  walk  before  we  can 
run,  and  must  advance  in  all  our  atudies  step  by  step.  Our  author's 
neglect  to  allude  to  alkalina  development  did  not,  we  feel  perauadsd. 
arise  from  any  want  of  appreciation  on  his  part  of  that  inetbod 
of  development. 

There  ia  one  part  of  the  proceaa  to  which,  we  think,  excepUon 
may  ba  taken,  namely,  tliat  in  whicli  it  is  recommended  to  apply  to 
tbe  film,  in  tlie  last  stage  of  its  preparation,  a  wash  of  a  laturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid.  Some  months  ago,  in  an  editorial  article  in 
tliis  Journal,  it  was  shown  that  when  Uiis  solution  of  gallio  acid  ia 
too  strong  there  is  some  risk  of  its  crystallising  upon  the  film.  Tfaia 
waa  proved  by  a  microBCopic  examination  of  a  film  thua  treated.  It 
is  probable  that  a  grain,  or  two  grains  at  most,  of  gallic  acid  to  the 
ounce  of  water  will  be  found  strong  enough ;  at  any  rata,  tha  error, 
if  il  be  one,  will  lie  on  tlie  safe  side. 

Tha  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Photographio  Society  of 
France,  having  been  pnbhshed  whilst  tlie  Society  was  tn  roeanett, 
oootaina  nothing  but  axtraeta  from  other  joumals.  We  ouserve  that 
six  entire  pages  of  it  are  devoted  to  a  reprint  from  the  Monittur  ot 
Mr.  Sutton's  articles  on  tbe  two  moist  processes  in  which  the  films 
are  washed  and  coated  with  a  preaarvauva  of  albnmen  and  glycerine 

glettings  of  Sotwties. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  tbia  Sodety,  held  on  Thursday,  the  13th 
inst.,  tbscbair  wasoccapiedby  theRev.  F.  F.  Statbam,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
the  President. 

ter  the  proceedings  of  tha  previous  meeting  hsd  been  read  snd 
rmed,  Mr.  W.  T.  Atwood  and  Mr,  Eeid  were  elected  ordinary 
members  of  tbe  Society. 

In  accordance  with  the  rales  of  tbe  Society,  seversl  names  were  then 

proposed  for  filling  the  offices  of  Vice-Presidents  and  members  ol  the 

Council.     These  will  be  ballotted  for  at  tbe  next  meeting  in  December. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hnghce  read  a  paper  On  Ikt  EiiidlukmeiU  <if  a  Brituk 

Pholoj/rapit'c  Congrtu.     [See  page  657.] 

The  sense  of  the  meetiDg  wsa  decidedly  in  favour  of  tbe  eatablishment 
of  such  a  Society  as  that  suggested,  and  a  oommittee  waa  nominated  and 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  photograpbeta  throaghont  tbe 
country  relative  to  the  desirableness  of  forming  snch  a  Society  as  that 
recommended.  As  the  namss  of  several  genUemen  were  propoaed  in 
thoir  absence,  it  is  not  expedient  that  they  ehould  ba  published  at  pre- 
sent ;  it  is  iDfficient  to  state  that  the  committee  is  thoroughly  represen- 
tative, and  embraces  the  names  of  aeverol  sentlamen  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  South  London  Fhotcgra^c  SodeCJr.  Thanks  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Hushes  for  hia  paper- 
It  was  intimated  tnat  the  ounnal  dinner  of  the  membeia  wonld  be  held 
on  Thursday,  December  17th,  and  that  at  the  next  ordinBry  maati&B  a 

epar  Or  the  Prattiee  and  Principlei  af  tht  Grtal  Portrait  Pamter*  wonld 
read  by  Mr.  Aldridge.     The  meeting  waa  then  adjourned. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


,  -x  the  chair. 

Ths  minutes  of  tha  last  maeling  having  bsMi  read  and  oonfinnad,  the 
ollowing  members  were  elected : — Henry  V.  d'Eiterre,  Esq.  j  Allan  H. 
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_„  __,,   fT.  Horaman  Eirby,  Esq.;  Q.  Moon,  Eaq.j  ThomM 

Hntchiion,  Ei«q.;  A.  L.  SUtshsoii,  &q. 

The  Secretary  then  U!d  before  the  meetmg  the  following  prizM, 
irliioli  had  been  airarded  at  the  lalt  tneeUng  •.—Firtl  JViu— F.  Beuley, 
£aq.,  &  large  ailTer  goblet;  W.  T.  Holnoii,  £aq.,  a  silver  goblet ;  J.  H. 
fUvenahaw,  Esq.,  a  silver  goblet;  Colonel  Bocke,  an  oil  painting,  by 
Masters,  in,  gilt  frame ;  Sir  Jocelyn  Ckigbill,  a  large  albnm,  oandiomely 
boood  ia  moroooo ;  Captain  White,  an  oil  painting  by  UoEroy ;  Major 
Alien,  an  oU  paiating,  byMuteta,  in  gilt  fmne;  D.  Knapping,  Eaq., 
«  large  albmn,  handtomely  bonnd  in  morocon;  J.  MoAndrew,  Eiq.,  a 
graphoscope ;  T.  Bromirige,  E«q.,  an  oil  paintinK,  by  McEvoy,  in  gilt 
frame;  G.  Brawia,  Eaq.,  alarge  albnm,  bandeomdy  bound  in  marocco; 
OaptaiD  Lewii,  an  athnm,  handsomely  bonnd  in  morocco;  B,.  O.  Milne, 
Saq.,  ftn  album,  bandaomely  bonnd  in  morocco;  Captain  Toke,  an 
ftlbum,  hJUidjKimely  bonnd  in  morocco ;  B.  MniTftv,  Esq.,  an  album. 

Certifioatea  of  bononrable  mention  were  awarded  to  W.  G.  Hnnter, 
E«q.;  Certain  Wton;  J.  W,  Biohanl«on,  Eaq. ;  Rev.  W.  G.  Hancock; 
*nd  Mn.  Hanoook.  A.  J.  Mblbuibh,  Hoit.  Stc. 

W£ST  RIDINa  OF  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BOCIETY. 
lam  preliminary  meetiiig  for  the  foTioation  of  this  Sodety  waa  held  at 
the  New  Inn,  Bradford,  on  Monday  erening  bat,  tas  16th  inat. 
AlUiough  the  weather  wm  very  nnfaToatable  tor  thoM  who  had  to  oome 
any  dietanoa  the  larger  towns  were  well  repraaentod,  beaidea  Bingley, 
So  worby  Bridge,  andBrighoiue  (thelatterrepreaanted  by  proxy).  It  waa 
an  agreeable  aurprise  to  find,  numerically  «pe«king,  that  the  gathering 
preaented  a  rather  fonnid»ble  t4)pearance,  considering  it  waa  an 
inAognral  meeting,  and  that  two  or  three  of  thote  preaent  bad  been 
member*  of  a  aociety  in  existence  in  Bradford  some  tixteen  yean  ago, 
and  who  evidently  had  not  allowed  tbeir  photographic  enthiuiaxm  to 
Abate  in  the  meantims.  In  point  of  photographic  ability,  namea  ooold 
be  leleoted  from  tiMM  pTeaeot  that  would  Da  reoogniaed  aa  prominent 
amongst  the  foienoat  in  the  "  black  art." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Oongb  waa  called  to  the  chair,  and,  after  aome  disonsaion, 
that  gantleinMi  waa  induced  to  accept  the  oombined  offioea  of  cbainaan 
__._...  ^  oommittee  was  then  elected,  oompoaed  of  the  follow- 


power  to  iuotcMa  their  number  hy.tbe  ^tpointanent  of  three  additional 


Thia  reaolntioa  wu  paaaed ;  and  it  waa  alao  teaolved  that  the  offioara 
tie  memben,  tx  qficio,  at  the  Committee. 

The  CoAiRiLur  said  that  the  great  aim  of  the  Society  waa  to  culti- 
vate good  fellow^p  amongat  the  brethren  of  the  photographic  craft ; 
to  aim  at  mntnal  improvement  in  ita  character;  to  require  irf  its  mem- 
bera  to  contribnte  to  the  intellsotnal  well-being  of^  the  Society  by 
raading  papera  oooaaioually,  or  by  ooutribnting  information  in  an 
infonnal  or  eoDvmational  manner;  by  ahowing  the  aoooaaa  ths^  had 
attainad  in  working  oat  anything  new  or  old  ni^ar  special  conditiona ; 
bf  tacording  their  faiinraa — in  toot,  if  they  had  nuide  a  photcgrafihio 
diaooTeiy  of  any  kind  to  bring  it  forward  to  be  diaouaaad  by  the 
Ekxiety.  To  oompare  thamaelvea  with  thoaa  working  in  the  aanu  direc- 
tion waa  the  only  way  of  arriTing  at  a  tnw  eatinwte  of  their  own 
abilitiea.  Owtaaional  exbibitioiia  wonld,  therefore,  be  highly  betiefioia), 
beaidea  baring  ■ '  popnlar  evetunga  "  witn  the  lantern,  akowms  not  only 
the  work  of  the  membera  of  the  Sooie^,  but  the  beat  tcuit  could 
be  ofataiued  from  any  quarter,  which  Twy  frequently  waa  of  the 
higheaft  edncational  valae,  independent  of  uieir  photographio  reoom- 
and  wonld  indace  v'    '         " '""  """■"   "    -"-■--     - 


The  Society  ahonld  be  oovemed  on  the  atricteat  piinciplea  of  economy 
— aay  tonutkatheannnuanhscriptionfis.,  the  Committee  having  power 
to  Isvy  an  additiimal  Ba.,  but  no  moM,  to  meet  any  exigency,  unless 
the  Sobiaty,  by  aonke  ontburat  of  enthoaiaam,  ahonld  be  willing  to  levy 
a  haavier  tax  on  their  pntaea. 
.  The  mmitin^  accepted  the  Chairman'a  rematki  aa  skeleton  fiewa  to 


ba  elaborated  into  lawa. 
The  Ohubium  hoped  that  ai 


n  aa  attsition  oottld  be  givsn  to  the 


— which  had  so  frequently  dittuoed  ths  paaoa  of  «ther 

photographio  Booiatias. 

Several  gentlemen  expressed  oononrrenoe  in  the  Chairman's  remarks 
•a  to  tha  DMMsaity  «f  aappreaaing  any  bias  in  ths  Uade  direction,  some 
even  nggeating  how  it  ooald  be  le^&Lated  against  Aa,  however,  there 
WH  soma  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  and 
obviating  this  evil,  and  upon  the  means  to  be  smplayed  for  anoh 
purpoas,  it  was  decided  to  be  premature  to  endeavour  to  settle 
the  question  at  that  meetiug.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  hour 
for  holding  the  meetings  be  half-past  aeven  o'clock,  it  waa  also  deter- 
mined to  ntM  onoe  a  month  during  the  entire  year,  the  precise  date  for 
folding  the  meeting  bong  left  to  be  fixed  at  the  ava  maeting,  but 
Monday  was  arranged  aa  the  most  oonTonient  day  of  the  week  ft*  tha 
RdMntB^ritlwiiMmban. 


A  Sub-Conunittae,  composed  of  Messrs.  RogcrsoD,  Barrow,  and 
Sachs,  being  resident  members  of  the  general  Committee,  waa  appointed 


Mr.  Berlon  also  eipreasS  his  rudinesa  to  render  ai 
gentlemen  in  the  undertaking. 

Tha  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  30th  inat.,  for  the 
completion  of  the  arrangements  and  the  drawing  np  «f  rules  for  ths 
government  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkahire  Photographic  Society. 


^orresp0n&jcn«. 


REPRODUCING  NEGATIVES.— A  RECLAMATION. 

T'o  Ike  EsnoBS. 

Ozmtlhiui, — I  And  that  in  England  the  process  f«r  reicodueing 

Xtives  by  "dusting  on"  is  genenlly  attributed  to  Hsrr  Obernetter. 
IV  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  published  full 
directions  for  this  proceu  in  the  Phot«graphitehtt  Arehiv  at  July,  1871; 
that  in  July,  1S7S,  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker  published  the  same  prooeM 
in  Paris ;  while  Herr  Obernetter'i  publicatiou  dates  from  March,  1874— 
the  only  diffenttioe  in  all  the  prooeaaes  being  in  the  formula,  and  that  I 
recommended  powdered  French  black  "cSnte"  chalk,  while  MM. 
Qeymet  proposed  plumbago.  The  process  recommended  by  me  in  1871 
baa  been  in  praeldoe  since  that  time  in  several  establiahments  where  tlia 
liebtdruok  process  is  worked,  eapealally  at  that  of  Herr  C.  H.  Jaoobi, 
at  Neuendorf,  near  Coblentz. 

I  encloae  a  translation  of  my  article  in  the  Pholograplatcht*  Archie, 
July,  1S71,  from  which  yon  will  aee  that  I  diatinot^  described  the 
process  for  reprodaoiag  u^iativaa. — I  am,  youn^  ke., 

DHutldorf,  Nov.  14,  1874.  P.  £.  Lwiaajta,  Ph.D. 

[The  artide  allnded  to  by  Or.  Lteaegangj  will  ba  (bond  in  aaothar 
paga. — Eds  .J 

TONING  TRANSPARENCEEa 
To  the  EsrtoiiB. 

Gbntlekkh,— As  ths  winter  has  fairly^  commenced  doubtless  many 
of  yonr  readers  are  bnsy  in  the  preparation  of  lantern  alidea.  Allow 
me  to  give  in  your  colnnma  a  friendly  warning  against  the  use  of  gold 
or  meronry  for  toning  them. 

For  several  years  I  used  gold  sdntion,  and  felt  confident  that,  if  it 
were  used  carefully  and  the  transpsrencia*  well  vamiahed  aflerwarda, 
I  bad  nothing  to  fear.  I  was  warned  by  a  friendly  correspondent  th^ 
thia  was  a  delusion,  but  thought  it  improbable  that  they  wonld  change. 
I  now  find,  on  looking  over  my  slides,  that  a  decided  SbMoge  hat  oome 
over  some  of  my  own  and  many  others  received  from  friends,  which  I 
know  were  toned  with  gold. 

I  also  see  that  one  London  photographer,  Mr.  F,  York,  wisely 
annonnoea  that  all  his  sLdes  are  t<med  with  platinum, — Iani,yonr«,  Ac, 

NoTihampton,  Nov.  17,  1874.  LunKSMiar. 

[Wa  have  toned  nnmerons  transporenciea  with  gold;  but  onz 
experience  has  been  quite  unlike  that  of  oui  correspandent,  for  wa 
cannot  discoTer  that  any  piotorea  toned  with  gold  have  faded. 
With  regard  to  the  shortcomings  of  mercury  in  thia  reaped  we  iiftve 
uttered  many  notes  of  wuniug.— Ena.] 

PUFFING. 
To  the   Editoks. 

Okmtlembit, — In  your  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ifindon 
Photographic  Society  I  find  it  stated  that  a  certain  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  made  an  undisguised  attempt  to  chant  the  praises  of 
the  wares  of  a  fellow-councillor.  Now,  if  old  members  of  the  Connoil 
set  such  BQ  example,  will  it  be  surprising  if  tha  meatiogs  are  gradually 
(nrned  into  occasions  for  advertising  T 

Trusting  that  the  Society  will  tak^  the  matter  into  considaration  at 
an  eu-ly  date,  so  as  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  tins  oonduct — at  least,  by 
any  of  the  governing  hody—I  am,  yours,  &c.,        A  FOKIUR  Mwimp, 

November  18,  1874. 


portion  of  the  Journal  osoally  deroted  to  tha  reports  of  the  ^_ 

of  photographic  societies— permit  me  to  here  add  a  few  additional 
'       Mpecting  our  inaugural  meeting. 

^.jtlehien  present  displayed  great  eameatnen  with  raapeot  to 

the  future  prospenly  of  the  Society.    As  it  is  evident  that  our  number 
would  be  tolerably  Urge  it  was  thou^C  expedient  that  the  "popular 

evenings"  -**'^"l'^  "'^t-  *^  nrt--"---^  ..t>  .a,...,  _, —    i._l .■ — ,, 

takTpIu 


shonld  not  be  confined  to  Bradford  alone,  bnt  oooasicoally 
ind  Halifax.     The  midsnmmer  eicoraioos  will,  (2 
.     .     , .  amben  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  so  that  the 

thna  laiger  towna  jnat  menti«ied  will  attraot  tha  member*  moat  in 
pn^OTtioa  to  the  «xoallanoa  of  the  pkotegr^hio  "hill  «f  fare"  tbey 
eaa  efier  to  (be  menboa  e(  the  Soei^. 
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I  miurt  now  beg  tint  the  gmtlemeii  who  have  b«en  kind  enongh  to 

vrite  to  me  from  a  distance  will  accept  my  apology  for  not  or ■ 

eating  wiUi  tbem  individually  ^  but  I  hope  they  will  enrol  tht 
M  membera,  and  in  the  meantimo  put  forth  oil  their  enerjiiea  to 
oar  itrengti,  and  make  ua  the  vetitahle  West  Hiding  ijoclet;. 
yoon,  to.  J.  W.  G( 

Atrogdon,  Salifax,  November  17,  1874. 


ANSVVBaS  TO  COltRBSPONOliNTS. 
pHOTOniUFKS   RiOISTIEBD. — 

C.  Sasdenon.  PreatoQ.— 7:ArMP<>rtr«ft  ofthtStt.  Qta.  OilUa. 

John  WiliOD,  Hartlepool— PAetij^upA  tf  Mariitp«ol  Channtl  and  Town 


f  OtrrMBBiultHtttheuUnmr  leritt 


4  itih  lidu  eftfuptptr. 


Qdohsui  Bevon.— The  plinta  irill  be  forwaidsd. 

E.  OioKMi.— Thank*  for  "  opinion  of  oonnul "  r«  Entrddo'i  bnrmihsr. 

B.  W.  Q. — Apply  to  Mr.  Werge,  Bemera^tniet,  the  only  peraon  in  London 
who  keapa  them  in  (took. 

F.  ToRX  and  Walthb,  B.  Woodbust.— Notle«a  of  the  Itntem  works  and 
oatalogQsa  of  theaa  gBnllamsn  will  ^pear  In  our  neiL 

H.  D.  Ateihson. — We  can  su»eat  no  remady  bat  Ihs  somewbat  unaoientifiQ 

■nd  old  method  of  applying  the  tongue  to  tba  surfaoe  ol  Ibe  print. 
CAitDBN.—  The  uegatiis  taken  on  the  gelatine  was  nnfortnnately  brokan  when  it 

leaohed  na ;  bat  «s  can.  sea  plainly  enoogh  that  the  ptooeu,  in  your  hands, 

«ili  prove  highly  SBOoesafnL 
UlDlotrs. — To  Dore  the  flara  in  yonr  portrait  laika  try.  first,  the  efitet  obtained 

by  pliciDK  the  atop  elosa  to  the  front  lena ;  and,  aacutdly,  altering  the  diatanoa 

between  Uie  front  and  back  lanaea. 
Q,  W.~J.— Too  bate  omittad  to  read  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  article 

referred  to.    If  yon  penus  It  yon  will  tlod  that  too  high  a  tamperatsrs  will 

have  a  diiastroua  effeat  upon  Uie  Ulm. 

A.  FiKDLOw.— Sneh  au  apparatus  aa  yon  describe  can  now  only  be  obtained 
second-hand.  It  will  ooat  abont  two  ponnda.  That,  at  any  rats,  wai  the 
price  we  paid  fur  one  a  tew  weeka  ago. 

B.  B.  B. — The  iuiide  of  the  operatine-boi  may  be  stained  a  good  black  oolonr 
by  boiling  loswcod  In  water  with  the  addition  of  a  little  waahipg  aoda,  and 
applying  this  three  or  fbut  ""  -      ' -"  -'■ '-  ^ ' '-'■ 


aufphal 


ileof  ir 


After  it  is  dry  apply  a  aolDtioa  of  prote- 


l.  J.  F.  (Birmingham.)— Your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  photognphio  pro- 
Besses  must  be  lingnlarly' defective,  or  yon  would  net  aak  sooh  a  question.  In 
former  volnmsa  of  thia  Joamal  yaa  wilLfind  innumerable  articles  deeoriptiTe 


of  photolithographic  proeesses,  all  open  to  the  world. 

Htf.  ChloII.— The  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  or  cvanide  of  potaanam  to  the 
red  eollodion  will  remove  ita  colour  if  that  be  all  that  ia  required;  but,  as  to 
the  working  qualities  of  the  oollodion  being  improved  by  auoh  an  addition, 
that  is  a  different  matter  eudnly,  and  from  the  tenor  of  your  letter  we  imagine 
it  is  a  matter  of  iodiSerenoe.  With  sach  a  large  quantity  aa  three  gallons  of 
old  and  red  odlodion  we  wonld  reoomm^id  distillation,  so  aa  to  remore  the 
ether. 

H.  K-  B.— 1.  The  mode  of  sacertaioing  how  many  grains  of  dried  albumen  are 
equal  to  the  white  of  one  egg  i«  to  pour  an  ounoe  of  albumen  into  a  shallow 
veaiel  made  of  ordinary  tin,  place  it  in  a  stow  oven  till  the  whole  la  desic- 
cated, and  then  weigh  the  product. — 2.  Although  we  have  never  used  alcohol 
tor  the  purpose  auggested  in  connection  with  platea  of  that  kind,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  a  tiisL— 3.  Backing  ia  not  necessary  if  the  ooUadion  has  been 
atrongly  iodised. 

Am  Old  ^XO  I4Efr  IfmniB. — Aa  neither  lbs  letter  yov  have  aent  tor  publica- 
tion nor  the  private  letter  by  which  it  waa  accompanied  have  your  name  or 
addreaa  attaued  we  must  dscline  to  publish  it.  We  have  reoeived  aerstal 
ctbna  on  the  aameanbjeot,  which  have  been  duly  atteated.  The  editor  of  the 
Society's  joomal  acted  properly  in  not  inaerting  your  letter.  If  yon  be,  aa 
yon  say  yon  are,  a  member,  why  not  adopt  the  honoDtsble  coarse  of  bringing 
the  subject  forward  opanly  at  ths  next  meeting,  instead  o(  venting  your 
grievance  in  anonymooa  letters! 

P.  C.  P.— The  remedy  far  your  trouble  is  elmpte.  Ton  must  either  decrease  ths 
proportion  of    bromide  in  the  collodion,  or  increase  ths  strength  of  the 

iitrate  of  silver  bath.    When  the  halt 

iodide  or  bromide  of  iiiver  invariably 
the  manner  you  have  experienced.     S 
collodion  is  by  ftr  too  large 
bsth  for  this  proportioD  be  oi 
plate,  remain  immersed  for  ten 
bnHnida  of  ^ver. 

A.  H.  Bbbk  (Leeds).— TtuB  oorreapondent  aays :— "  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  yon 
will  inform  me  what  diametert^e  condenser  of  a  magic  lantern  ahonld  be  to 
use  with  a  I  j  inch  or  1}  inch  diameter  portrait  combmation.  Also,  whether 
the  above-named  lena  or  a  three  inch  cue  woold  be  the  more  effective  ss  a 
front  leiu  to  the  lantern.  As  I  am  preparing  to  make  a  large  one,  and  have 
the  lentea  on  band,  I  with  to  use  the  moat  anitabls."— --^e  reply : — For 
an  ordinary  quarter-plate  portrait  combinatbm,  anch  aa  we  preanme  la 


..  _  9icota  in  the  cullodian  tht 

Tsaks  away  from  the  collodion  film  in 
ven  grain*  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  of 
Hon  for  a  forty-graia  bath.  Let  the 
1  sixty  to  eighty  gislna,  and  let  the 
a  to  raect  the  thorough 


in  diameter  will  answer  vsir 
a  thrsa  and  a-quartet-inch  elrole.    A  large  portrait 
lens  to  be  oasd  as  a  lantern  ottjsetivs  is  only  dssirabU  when  it  is  Dcoessary  to 
have  tha  laKtOB  placed  at  a  oentUantblt  dMMto*  from  the  screen. 


by  oor  correspondent,  a  con 
well,  for  it  will  Illuminate  a 


in  yoor  ideas  respecting  Fnnoh  weights 


and      ^ 


'  water  it  weighs  one  gramme,  or  15'4  grains. 

—Several  methods  for  photographing  upon  wood  blo<As  havs  been 
pabliahed,  but  none  of  them  are,  in  uur  ooiuion,  better  than,  even  if  so  good 
as,  the  one  described  by  U"  in  a  former  volume  in  which  the  carbim  pnjee«  of 
— :-..--  .  I,  adopted.  At  the  tine  of  writiug  the  article  deacribing  that  method, 
--'--'-  '  •"  — J  >■  — j-j  --' 1  engnverwith  a~~ 


tiotograph  oi 


id  iMiided  it 


to  having  hia  opinion  respecting  its  elBciancy.     He  reported  very  favonridtly 


proceea  fa  that  a  pigment  n 


thara  shall  bd  a  w^Tim^ra  of 


The  pt r - 

loaded  with  carbon 

a  film  on  the  wood  of 
colouring  matter. 
ExcHaKQss,— In  our  nei 


LONDON  GAZETTE,  Tvttday,  November  17,  1*74. 

PABTxansBir  OissoLrnD. 
HUMOB  iBD   PoBsaLL,  Ventnor,  and  PnaBKii  *irD  Bdmoh.  West  Dnlwlcb, 
photosrapben.  ■ 

Fasino  Again. — At  the  Southwaric  Cotinty  Ootirt,  on  Wedneaday 
laat,  tbe  case  of  Ayling  v.  Hydo  waa  heard  before  the  presiding  jadge,  . 
where  the  plaintiff  sued  to  recover  the  sum  of  £4  for  mounting  and 
binding  a  numbar  of  phot<«Taphic  views,  the  property  of  tha  defendant, 
a  ahipowner  reaidlng  at  Newoastle.  The  plaintiff  o[Hmed  hia  caae  by 
stating  that  the  defendaot  employed  him  to  mount  in  two  volume*  a 
Series  of  photographs  of  India  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny.  They  were  large 

e'  otographs,  eiceeding  a  hundred  in  number,  and  were  handsomely 
und  in  two  volumes  Rnsaia  extra.  The  chtu'eea  iMre  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, and  the  defendant  never  complained  till  pressed  for  payment 
of  bis  aoceunb.  This  waa  tbe  plaintiff's  case.  The  defendant,  who  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Willis,  salioitor,  stated  MttX  the  photograplii 
entroated  to  tbe  plaintiff  were  of  a  very  valuable  oHatwcter— intrittsioally 
so,  but  more  ao  aa  for  family  consideration*— and  that  tb^  had  been 
entirely  spoiled  by  the  manner  inwhich  they  had  been  mounted.  Some 
of  them  bad  turned  yellow,  and  others  hod  been  entirely  daatroyed 
round  the  edges.  The  defendant  called  skilled  witneaaea,  who  provnd 
that  the  photographs  had  been  mounted  with  ataroh  which  contained 
some  injurious  matter,  and  which  hod  tended  to  daatroy  the  photo- 
grapba.  Tbe  plaintiff  denied  thia,  and  said  that  the  picture*  were  not 
mounted  with  starch,  bnt  with  tbe  pureet  gelatine  he  could  get.  Th* 
photographs  being  produced  in  court  were  shown  to  be  serionsly  in- 
jured, when  the  learned  judge  ruled  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  upon 
which  the  defendant's  solicitor  gave  notice  of  a  cron-actioa  for  the 
damage  he  had  anatainad  through  the  plaiatiflfa  negligenetL 


BRITISH  JOURITAI.  PHOTOOBAFHIO  AJ-KAITAO 

It  ia  not  unfair  to  assume  that  a  book  must  be  highly  popular  whioh 
year  after  year  augments  in  bulk,  and  of  which  the  numoer  printed  of 
each  aucceaaive  edition  has  to  be  greatly  multiplied  in  order  to  aatiafy 
tha  increased  demand.  Such  a  book  ia  tbe  ouee  small  but  now  plethorio 
Almahao  issued  in  connection  with  thia  JoumaL  In  every  studio  in 
thia  country,  as  well  as  in  the  remotest  districts  of  India,  Australia, 
America,  and.  indeed,  wherever  photographic  enterpriae  exiata  and  the 
English  language  is  apokon,  will  be  loond  this  now  well-known  and 
much- appreciated  Handbook  of  Fbotograpby,  siding  thousands  of  readeta 
by  its  practical  inatructions  and  thoughtful  and  diveraiQed  article*.  Aa 
regard*  the  richneaa  and  variety  of  ita  content*  the  volume  for  1876  will 
oertainly  not  be  inferior  to  any  of  it*  predeceaaoi*.  A  work  ol 
this  natnre  ia  esaentially  one  poesnsing  the  utmost  value  for  adver- 
tisers, making  known,  far  and  wide,  their  specialities ;  hence  thoM 
deairoua  of  availing  themaelve*  of  its  permanent  obaracter,  and  of  tha 
extended  publicity  its  advertising  pages  afford,  antieepeotfallyreqiieatod 
to  oommunicate  without  d^y  with  tbe  Publisher,  who  ia  now  regiater- 
ing  orders  for  advertiiementa  for  thii  popular  serial,  priority  of  position 
being  determined  according  to  tiie  order  in  which  uiplioationB  for  apaoo 
are  received.     In  order  to  seoure  precedence  in  position,  in  cases  wlier« 


necessary  apace  deaired,  stating  whether  wholsy  half,  or  qoarter  page. 
Tettns  and  other  informatian  may  be  obtained  on  applioatiMi,  by  lenMr 
or  otherwise,  at  the  Publishing  Officcy  2,  York-etreet,  Covent  Qaid^ 
W.C. 


AwiT-rBoH-Hona  muivgBiiniT.  sj 


aaswiw  n  voawiroaiuuraa ... 
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ON  WARMma  THE  STUDIO. 
Tax  beat  maans  of  numiog  the  atudio  is  to  muiy,  M  this  seasoD  of 
tha  year,  a  subject  of  ooDsiderabla  iatareat,  and  one  that  is  in  most 
oaaoB  besat  nith  no  little  difficulty.  Wilh  studios  that  bava  beou 
areoted  mtdei  advantageouB  oircnmatanoes,  both  as  regards  looalit; 
and  oapital.  tho  qnestion  is  simpla  anongh,  any  ona  of  tiin  Dumerona 
atorea  that  hare  from  tima  to  timebsan  racommandad  in  ouroolumna 
or  advertisinii  pages  anaweriDg  the  purpose  admirably ;  while  those 
who  have  an  objection  to  stoves  in  general  oao  arrange  for  an  open 
fireplaoe,  which,  aftai  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  ioTentors  of 
heating  apparatas,  seems,  in  this  countrj  at  least,  to  be  preferred  to 
all  oUier  methods  of  heating. 

Theiie  are,  boweTer,  throughout  the  country  a  large  nnmbei  of 
atadioa  in  whiob  tha  poor  photographer  is  not  so  fortonato — studios 
in  which,  from  their  cramped  situation  and  want  of  a  chimnej,  an 
open  firaplaoB  is  out  of  the  question  and  a  suitable  stove  cannot 
be  areoted  at  all,  or,  if  it  be,  its  regnlation  is  a  matter  of  sneh 
difficulty  that  tha  operator  is  at  one  time  perspiring  in  a  tropical 
climate,  and  probably  within  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards  isas  anoom- 
fortabla  as  if  he  were  in  the  frigid  zone,  to  say  nothing  af  the 
incanvenienaa  and  injury  to  healtli  caused  by  the  escape  of  the 
protfnota  of  combustion  into  the  limited  atmosphere. 

lu  many  parts  of  the  oonntry  tha  gas  stove,  in  one  or  other  of  iU 
fonns,  is  vary  generally  tisod  in  photographic  atdiert,  and  as  in 
niuaerona  cases  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  off  its  injurious 
prodnola  it  is  not  diffienlt  to  acoonnt  for  the  headaehes,  laadtude, 
aad  diiincUnation  for  exertion  of  nhieh  the  operators  so  frequently 
oomplaiu.  Nor  is  it  the  gas  stoves  only  that  ate  tlios  ottjeotionable ; 
the  ordinary  cast-iron  stove,  evyi  when  the  ohimney  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  onter  air,  is  hardly  Issa  so,  in  oonseqnenca 
of  tlie  curious  fact  that  tliat  metal  at  a  ted  heat  is  quite  pervious 
to  earbonic  oxide — one  of  the  most  injurions  prodncta  of  the  com- 
buHtion  of  coal  or  coke. 

We  Lave  already,  in  this  Journal,  deaoribed  "  Oeoi^'s  patent 
calorigea,"  and  qioken  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation  on 
account  of  the  sotwd  principles  npon  whiob  it  is  constmctod ;  for 
by  it  noR#  of  the  products  of  combustion  can  possibly  escape  into 
the  apartment  in  wUich  it  is  placed,  nothing  being  admitted  but  a 
•traafD  of  pure  heated  air.  This  stove  is,  we  know,  in  high  favour 
..  with  m*ny  photographers. 

Another  excellent  stove  for  nseina  Jimitodares,  and  one  also  free 
from  the  objection  just  mentioned,  is  known  aa  "  Stork's  stove," 
having  been  invented  by  Dr.  Stark,  Begistrar-Ganeral  for  Scotland, 
and  described  by  him  before  the  Boyal  SoottiBh  Society  of  Arts  nearly 
tnenty  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  thick,  cast-iron  cylinder  nine' 
inches  in  diameter  and  eight  in  height,  set  on  a  row  of  fire  bars  on  a 
suitable  base,  and  forming  tlie  fireplace  of  the  stove.  Over  the  cast- 
bon  cylinder  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  thttt  iron  large  enough  to  leave 
a  apaoe  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  betwaan  the  two  all  round,  and 
thirty  inches  in  bsighL  This  is  covered  by  a  movable  top,  which 
may  be  replaced  by  anitabte  rings  for  dishes  requiring  to  be  heated, 
and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  tlie  apparatus  of  the  amateur 
laboratory.    The  stove-pipe  comes  out  a  few  inches  below  the  cover. 


and  there  is  a  door,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  on  a  line  with  the  top 
ofthefireiilaoe;  anarrangement  by  which  tha  supply  of  air  that  enteia 
uoder  the  bars  is  regulatod  completes  the  stove.  It  is  es«ily  started, 
and  burns  dross  or  small  coal  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  larger 
pieces. '  When  only  a  little  heat  is  required  the  supply  of  air  may 
bo  so  regulated  as  to  keeg  it  smouldering  for  five  or  six  hours  with- 
out any  attention  whatevsr.  Its  principal  advanUge,  however,  lies 
in  the  large  area  formed  by  the  outer  cylinder,  in  which  the  heated 
air  and  uuconaumed  gases  collect,  and,  before  passing  up  the  pipe, 
yield  a  large  portion  of  their  heat  to  tha  sheet  iron,  which  radiates 
it  through  the  room,  but  which  refuses  to  transmit  the  carbonic 
oxide,  and  ao  gives  any  necessary  amount  of  warmth  without  in 
any  degree  rendering  the  air  impure. 

Qood,  however,  as  tha  stoves  mentioned  are,  there  may  be  conditions 
in  many  studios  which  would  render  their  introduction  inconvenient, 
and  where  such  an  arrangement  as  wa  recently  saw  in  moat  saooessful 
operation  will  be  found  to  answer  admirably.  It  consisted  in  an  appli- 
oation  of  the  ordinary  method  of  heating  by  water,  carried  ont  in 
snch  a  simple  way  aa  to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  photo- 
grapher, and  suitable  for  almost  any  studio,  however  small.  Tha 
boiler,  which  held  only  one  gallon  of  water,  was  of  copper,  and  In 
form  something  like  a  wasli-hand  basin  inverted,  with  a  concave 
bottom  brazed  over  the  mouth.  Through  this  inverted  basin  passed 
a  copper  tube  an  inob  and  a-half  in  diameter,  and  brazed  top  and 
bottom,  terminating  about  a  foot  above  the  top  of  the  boiler  (the 
bottom  of  the  basin).  Tliis  tube  was  continued  by  a  tube  of  tinned 
sheet  iron  of  the  same  diameter  up  through  the  roof,  and  was 
intended  to  canr  off  the  products  of  the  combostiDn  of  three  Bunsea 
burners,  by  which  tha  boiler  was  heated. 

The  boiler  stood  on  a  tripod  about  eighteen  iaohes  from  the  floor, 
and  was  aupplied  with  water  from  a  tin  pitcher  holding  about  two 
:gaUDns,  and  near  at  hand  on  a  shelf  at  an  elevation  qf  thrqe  fe^t. 
3^he  connection  between  the  cistern  and  boiler  was  made  by  a  tlirae- 
eigbths  copper  tube,  which  entered  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  ^nd 
as  the  consumption  of  wator  was  next  to  nothing  it  required  <I)ut 
-little  attention.  From  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  atoodnwr  tha 
entrance  to  the  studio,  there  was  oarriad  an  iron  tube  of  an  inch  (ind 
S'half  in  diameter  round  the  room  to  the  opposite  side  tf  the 
door,  where  it  was  bent  and  earned  back  again,  and  enlared  :^a 
bailer  near  the  top.  ■,    | 

Air  tubes  of  small  dismeter,  to  proroole  tha  circulation,  eanjed 
to  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  cistern,  eompletad  the  antuiBe- 
ment.  and  required  so  little  attention  that  it  had  been  in  omtilant 
use'night  and  day  for  some  weekg,  maintaining  aa  SVW  InnijiMa 
ture  of  about  CB°,  with  sbsotntely  no  mors  attention  than  an  oooaaioiMl 
glance  to  see  that  the  cistern  contained  plenty  of  water,  and  at  a  cost 
of  only  a  few  pence  per  twenty-four  hours. 

We  ware  informed  that  the  coat  of  the  boiler,  Bunaan  burners, 
liipod,  end  cistern  was  Uiirty-four  shiUinga,  and  that  tha  tube  coat 
sbout  eightpence  per  foot.  This  estimate  will  enable  our  readera  to 
calculate  for  themselves  the  price  at  which  their  atadioa  and  dark 
rooms,  should  Uiey  be  on  the  asme  level,  may  be  comfortably,  cleanly, 
and  economically  wanned. 
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CONTERGING  PERPENDICULARS  AND  SWINGING 
CAMERA  FRONTS. 
A  oAHERA  raftlcer  asks  aa  if  it  be  correot,  aa  mentioned  to  bim  bj  an 
optieian,  that  the  nae  of  a  swing  front  Btrains  the  lens.  From 
tiiia  we  imagine  that  an  artiole  in  our  last  Almanac  on  the  sabject  of 
■wing  baoks  and  awing  fronta  haa  either  ohiourelj  expreased  the 
intention  of  the  writer  or  may  liave  been  miaunderatood.  We  desire 
in  this  article  to  furtlier  elucidata  tlie  sabjeot,  and  clear  awaj  anj 
mist  or  fog  bj  which  it  ma;  stiU  be  BDrraonded. 

Placing  oat  of  sight  for  a  moment  the  pictorial  reason  whj  either 
the  awing  front  or  back  ia  nsed,  we  maj  obaerre  that  optieaUy  the 
object  of  either  of  these  oontrivancea  is  to  place  the  plane  of  the  ground 
Iflass  or  HenaitiTe  plate  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  lens  other  than 
the  right  angle  which  reanlts  when  a  rigid  camera  ia  naed.  In  a 
camera  with  a  moTsble  or  swinging  back  thia  condition  ia  folfillad  by 
aimply  aloping  or  iwinging  the  frame  containing  the  ground  glass. 
Hence  it  mast  be  obvioua  that,  whether  the  lana  be  tilted  in  relation 
to  the  focnaaiDg  screen  or  that  screen  in  relation  to  the  lena,  the  effect 
produced  is  preciaely  the  aame.    . 

Here  we  may  observe  that  the  object  of  this  movement  is  twofold : — 
First,  in  the  photographing  of  architectural  anbjecta  it  permits  the 
sensitive  plate  to  be  placed  in  the  aame  vertical  plane  as  tlie  building 
to  be  roproduced,  and  thna  ensnres  freedom  from  that  obnoxious  and 
at  one  time  very  common  form  of  distortion  known  aa  "  convergence 
of  the  perpendicnlar  lines."  Secondly,  in  the  photographing  of 
ordinary  landscapes,  aa  contradiatinguiahed  from  architectoral 
■abjecta,  it  permits  the  foregroand  to  be  sbarply  rendered,  which, 
without  anch  a  contrivance,  it  could  aoaroely  be  unleaa  a  very  small 
atop  were  employed.  The  foregroand  being  ao  mnch  closer  to  t1^ 
lens  than  the  distant  ohjecta  has  ita  foons  f^her  from  the  lena  than 
that  of  the  distance,  and  thia  foregroand  can  only  be  sharply  rendered 
by  tilting  back  the  upper  portion  of  (he  ground  glaas. 

Both  of  the  movementa  deacribed  may  be  obtained  with  a  rigid  back 
and  a  swingiag  front.  Suppose  that  the  camera  were  pointed  alightly 
upwards  in  order  to  get  in  Uie  whole  of  a  building  in  front,  then  the 
lines  would  converge.  Suppose,  again,  that  the  camera  were  placed 
quite  square  so  that  the  lines  did  not  converge,  what  then?  The  top 
of  the  bnilding  would  not  be  depicted  at  all.  Suppose,  for  tlie  third 
time,  that  the  lens  were  pointed  upwards  leaving  tlie  camera 
standing  still  as  it  was,  matters  will  not  be  much  improved,  becauae 
the  axis  of  the  lens  will  now  be  directed  not  to  the  oentre  of  the 
ptate  bat  towards  ita  lower  end. 

These  positions  will  be  seen  very  pTunly  from  the  accompanying 
diagram,  in  which  ^.  1  is  a  camera  with  a  ewiug  front  but  a  rigid 


bauK.  Wiiou  ihe  leus  la  lu  lis  central  or  normalJ^poBiuuu,  on  ui  D, 
and  then  turned  upirards,  ita  axis  is  directed  towards  the  bottom  oi 
the  plate,  whereas  it  ehonld  be  towards  the  centre.  In  order  that 
it  shall  be  thus  directed  it  becomes  necessary  that  provision  be  made 
for  raising  the  lena  in  ita  relation  to  the  front  of  the  camera,  as 
shown  at  a,  by  which  (aa  indicated  by  the  dotted  line)  ita  axis  ia 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  plate,  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  Jig.  'i 
we  see  how  the  camera  with  the  swing  back  seta  under  the  aame 
cnrcnmstances  aa  that  with  the  swing  front.  Both  are  directed 
npwards.with  the  same  degree  of  slope,  the  relation  of  the  axial 


angle  to  the  gronnd  glass  is  nmilar  in  both,  and  both  of  tham  have 
the  gronnd  glass  placed  in  arertioal  poutton;  therefore  the  pietm 
obtained  by  them  will  ba  absolntely  identical. 

In  taking  a  foreground  the  opposite  conditions  will  remit  His 
camera  must  be  directed  upwards,  and  the  lens  depressed  and 
pointed  downwards.  The  exact  amount  of  adjustment  reqoired  in 
either  case  muat  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  everything  that  can  b« 
effected  by  meana  of  a  swing  back  can  be  obtain»d  by  a  swing  front: 
but,  aa  regards  convenience  and  simplioity  in  working,  the 
movable  back  is  far  superior  to  the  other  arrangement,  for  the 
effects  can  be  seen  and  the  adjostmenta  made  with  a  greater  degree 
of  facility.  Into  the  mechanical  means  by  which  the  swinging  of 
either  tlie  fronta  or  the  backs  of  oameras  is  effected  ws  do  not  here 
enter,  the  snbject  being  so  fully  treated  in  our  last  Auf  uiac  ;  but 
we  must  emphatically  remark  tliat  no  camera  for  landscape  or  arohi- 
tectnra  can  be  oonaideied  complete  which  is  deficient  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  appliancas.  Have  the  back  made  movable,  i^ 
possible :  but  if  from  any  cause  this  ba  inexpedient,  then  by  all 
means  let  there  be  a  swinging  front,  and  eare  taken  that  there 
be  a  sliding  front  capable  of  being  both  raiaed  and  depressed,  for 
both  are  neoesaary. 

Ws  consider  it  neoeasary  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  oantion  to  those  ol 
our  readers  who  may  be  anxious  to  experiment  with  the  "  new  arti- 
ficial light "  mentioned  by  Professor  Stebbing  in  a  oommunioalion  in 
onr  laat  ieaue.  The  production  of  light  by  the  combustion  of  per- 
oxide of  nitrogen  charged  with  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  not  by  any  means  new,  and  accidenta  of  a  rather  aarions  nature 
have  been  reported  from  time  to  time.  What,  however,  we  wiah  to 
specially  direct  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  is  the  bot  that  the 
tube  packed  with  iron  turnings  is  not  to  be  depended  on  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  explosion.  The  cooling  effect  of  such  a  safety  tube  will 
certainly  prevent  the  explosion  of  mixtnrea  of  gases  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  we  donbt  much  whether,  with  oxygen  and  hydrt^n  in 
their  combining  proportions,  it  ought  to  be  relied  on,  aa  we  know 
that  several  exploaions  have  occurred  through  a  Hamming's  safety 
burner,  which  had  quite  as  large  a  cooling  surface.  Some  time  ago, 
when  experimenting  witli  the  light  nearly  aa  arranged  in  the 
.laboratory  of  Profeseor  Stebbing,  the  principal  difference  being  that 
our  tube  waa  filled  with  tolerably-smaU  shot,  tlie  reault  was  a  smart 
explosion.  ^ 

PREPARATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DRY  PLATES  BY 

DAYLIGHT. 
Sous  years  ago,  when  dry-plate  photography — at  least,  the  tannin 
process — was  comparatively  new  and  consequently  someirhat  nn- 
certain,  a  contribution  upon  that  subject  seemed  never  amiss  in  the 
columns  of  a  photograpliio  journal.  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  Tbk 
British  Jocrhal  of  Fboxoohapht  I  called  attention  to  the  reanlts 
iif  a  prolonged  series  of  experiments  upon  tannin  plates,  and  I  gave 
nt  least  the  main  featnres  of  a  method  of  preparation  which  I  had 
bean  led  to  adopt,  in  which  the  inconveniences  and  unplsaaant  and 
iinlieaUliy  prolonged  confinement  in  the  dark  room  were  avoided. 
Indeed  nothing — not  even  the  feeling  nf  uncertainty  aa  to  reaulte — 
contributed  so  much  to  render  dry-plate  photography  uninviting  aa 
tlia  apparently  endless  waahiogs  required  in  the  preparatioB  of  the 
plates,  often  prolonging  the  operations  far  into  the  night  when  ft 
large  number  was  to  be  prepared. 

A  few  amateurs,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  onrions  enough  to 
try  the  process  snggested,  and  gave  evidence  in  ita  favour,  and  per- 
haps it  waa  introduced  in  the  prepHration  of  dry  plates  on  a  com- 
mercial acale;  but,  doubtless,  its  apparent  oooflict  with  what  might 
almost  be  termed  "  photographic  inRtincts"  deterred  many  from  even 
investing  enough  time  and  trouble  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  prevented 
its  general  adoption  and  the  inevitable  improvements  upon  it  that 
would  have  been  found  in  the  journals. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  (or  Z  slioald,  perhapa,  rather  aay,  the 
leisure)  to  uae  some  dry  plates  I  returned  to  the  old  proceas,  and 
found  it  just  the  aame  convenient,  certain,  clean  process  I  had  left 
it.  About  the  aame  time  I  found  in  tlie  columns  of  that  excellent 
German  photographio  publication,  the  PhntographiMckei  Arekiv,  of 
March,  18T1,  a  new  dry  process  by  Herr  Krone,  embodying  % 
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Bomewluit  similar  prinoiple,  and  claiming  a  similai  merit,  which  vas 
to  be  employed  in  photographing  the  transit  of  Venn«,  Whilst  the 
proooBB  u,  however,  bo  entirely  different  in  its  manipulation  and 
details  and  in  the  solotions  employed  that  the  points  of  resemblance 
might  be  overlooked  on  a  oaaual  reading,  there  are  several  of  its 
features  that  might,  perhaps,  be  incorporated  with  Che  process  before 
alluded  to  with  decided  advantage,  and  lead  to  such  improvements 
B9  might  render  its  applioations  more  extended.  The  process,  as 
before  given  by  me,  oousistB  eUMntially  in  sensitising  plates  coated 
with  OTiUnary  n^(ative  oollodioa,  containing  both  iodidet  and  bro- 
tnidei,  in  an  ordinary  silver  bath,  in  broad  daylight — auuhght  if  it 
happened  to  fall  npon  the  place  of  preparation — and  then  removing 
any  d^vtlopablt  effect  of  light  before  tanninising,  peiformiug  this 
latter  operation  at  any  time,  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  ori&nary 
tannin  solution  of  about  fifteen  grains  to  the  ouooe,  in  the  dark  of 
course,  tlie  plates  being  rendered  sensitive  to  light  by  this  operation. 

The  removal  of  the  effect  of  light  in  the  first  instance  ie  aocom- 
plished  by  simply  washing  the  plates,  or,  rather,  simply  rinaiua  off 
the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  they  come  from  the  bath,  and  Uien 
flowing  them  with  aboat  a  five-per-oent.  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  then  washing  off  the  excess  of  iodide,  and  allowing  them 
to  dry  in  the  Ught,  as  they  are  entirely — at  least,  praotioally — iasen- 
aitive  to  light  after  such  treatment.  Before  tanninising,  if  the  tannin 
solution  be  simply  flowed  backwards  and  forwards  over  them,  they 
must  be  moistened  with  pure  water,  and  the  tannin  should  be  allowed 
to  act  upon  them  somewhat  longer  tliao  when  they  are  prepared 
directly  from  the  silver  bath.  Instead  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  one  of  any  alkaline  bromide  or  ohloride  will  answer;  or 
even  Bimply  prolonged  exposure — say  for  more  than  an  hour — to 
bright  suuUgbt  will  have  a  similar  effect. 

The  exposure  required  in  the  camera  is  about  the  same  as  that  for 
ordinary  tannin  plates,  the  method  of  development  being  also  the  same ; 
tlie  results  are  more  certain,  aud  the  negative  cleaner.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  process  consists  in  the  possible  separation  of  the 
operations  into  two  distinct  portions,  which  can  be  oondncted  at 
different  times,  after,  indeed,  the  lapse  of  any  interval  of  time,  and 
each  part  of  the  process  oan  not  only  be  conducted  more  comfortably 
and  leianrely,  but  with  greater  freedom  from  liability  to  defects  than 
when  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  tannin  are  used  at  the  same 
time.  Besides,  the  plates  brought  to  the  first  stage,  being  insensible 
to  light,  need  not  be  stowed  away  with  that  great  care  for  the  exclu- 
■ion  of  tight  which  must  be  taken  with  the  finished  tannin  plates; 
whilst  tbe  sensitising  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  part  of  the  process, 
requiring  but  little  time  or  apparatus. 

Beaides  tannin,  however,  there  are  many  Other  Bnbstanoes  that 
will  render  ibe  film  sensitive ;  in  fikot,  there  are  very  many,  and  it  is 
from  experiments  with  such  senaitising  agents  of  different  kinds 
that  improvements  msy  be  reasonably  expected  in  tbe  procen. 

I  have  recently  tried  the  effeot  of  fuming  with  ammonia,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  paper  for  printing,  and  found  that  it  exerted  a 
most  deeided  sensitising  effect;  plates  from  a  lot  that  gave  no  im- 
pression after  tbe  most  prolonged  exposure  in  the  camera,  and 
which,  after  tanninising,  behaved  in  the  usual  way,  were  rendered, 
in  some  cases,  even  unusually  sensitive  to  tlie  image  in  tbe  camera 
by  exposing  them  to  strong  fumes  of  ammonia  before  exposure. 
As  the  effect  seemed  to  be  very  variable  in  degree,  in  some  cases 
Iteing  sppacently  wanting,  different  portions  of  the  same  plate  were 
exposed  for  different  lengths  of  lime  to  tbe  ammonia  fumes  by 
placing  the  plate  over  a  box,  as  a  cover  for  it,  in  which  a  oansule 
with  strong  ammonia  was  placed,  and  shielding  some  parts  of  the 
plate  from  the  action  of  Uie  fumes.    In  some  cases  the  shielded 

fiarta  received  the  most  decided  impression  in  the  camera  on  deve- 
opment,  and  in  other  oases  those  parts  longest  exposed  to  the  fumes. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fuming, 
perhaps  between  comparatively  narrow  limits,  that  will  produce  a 
maximum  sensitising  effeot,  and  that  above  and  below  it  uere  may 
may  be  points  of  apparently  no  effect.  May  it  not  be  posrible  that 
wiin  the  aaleotion  of  the  best  formula  for  collodion  for  this  process, 
and  a  fuller  investigation  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  maxi- 


flowing  tbe  plaUs,  ioslaad  of  a  Urge  dipping  bath,  was  snggested,  as 
nitrate  of  silver  waa  found  to  be  more  dedd^  in  its  sensitising  effect 
than  tannin.  The  prooeu  of  Krone  rests  upon  this  action  of  nitrate 
of  silver  upon  insensitive  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver.  His  process, 
however,  seems  to  start  from  the  well-known  fact  that  iodide  or 
bromide  of  stiver  prepared  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkaline 
iodide  is  insensitive  to  light:  in  other  words,  the  action  of  light  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plates  is,  as  it  wei«,  prtvmud  by  forming  the 


insensitive  iodide,  whilst  in  the  other  nrocess  it  is  effectoally  rmtovtd. 
He  employs  for  the  purpose  what  ne  uamsa  "silver  eoUodion," 
which  consists  of  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  oontaining  nitrate  of 
silver,  to  which  from  four  to  six  drops  of  shellac- saudarac  negative 
varnish  are  added  for  about  every  two  and  a-half  fluid  diaohBa  of 
collodion.  This  collodion,  he  states,  will  keep  for  yean,  if  protected 
Cram  light,  and  is  applied  as  usoal,  and  without  any  preUminaiy 
coating.  The  platee  ooated  with  it  are  immersed  ia  a  bath  of  iodida 
of  potasunm,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  potaasinm, 
to  which  some  of  the  "  silver  collodion"  with  the  negative  varnish  ill 
it  has  been  added.  They  are  then  thoroughly  rinsed  in  water,  and 
immediately  or  after  drying,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  are  sensi- 
tisad  by  immersing  them  in,  or  flowing  them  for  about  balf-a-minuta 
wilb,  a  solution  of  nine^-two  and  a-balf  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  three  and  three-eighths  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  with  tiiree 
drops  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  bath  added.  They  are  then 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  Here  Krone  states  that,  as  far  as  his 
experience  goes,  nitrate  of  silver  forms  the  beat  sensitiser,  and  is 
disposed  to  attribute  its  action  in  this  ease  in  great  part  to  soma 
o:^auia  compound  formed  by  it  with  the  resinous  matter  introduced, 
and  which  may  play  a  part  in  thia  process  analogous  to  that  of 
albuminate  of  silver  in  the  albumen  processes. 

According  to  my  own  experience,  however,  he  makes  very  mfnnta 
statement  of  needless  precautions  when  bromide  of  silver  is  em- 
ployed with  the  iodide.  That  a  direct  or  photo-chemical  effect  is 
produced  by  light  npon  bromide  of  silver,  as  well  as  a  developable 
effect,  is  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  of  such  a  character  and  so  slight 
that  it  practically  may  be  entirely  neglected,  if,  indeed,  the  subse- 
quent operation  of  fixing  do  not  remove  iL  Herr  Krone  suggests 
the  use  of  an  iodide  bath  alone  in  some  cases,  but  admits  that  for 
landscapes  a  bath  of  mixed  iodide  and  bromide  is  preferable.  He  states, 
however,  that  plates  thus  prepared  must  be  protected  from  the  Ught, 
even  before  sensitising.  In  my  own  work  I  have  employed  any 
ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion,  altbough  the  first  experiments,  by 
reason  of  tbe  stress  laid  upon  the  direct  action  of  light  on  tbe 
bromide  of  silver,  were  made  with  a  specially-prepared  collodion 
containing  iodide  alone.  Doubtless,  the  organic  matter  introduced 
in  this  process,  though  very  slight,  may  play  some  important  psrt ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  liable  to  the  formidable  objection  that  it  does 
not  permit  tiie  use  of  perhaps  a  single  standard  or  usual  photo- 
graphic preparation  or  formula.  C.  F.  Uiuxs,  Ph.D.,  Fro/. 


OUGHT  THE  STUDIO  TO  HAVE  A  GLASS  HOOF  ? 
Thb  above  question — and  it  is  a  very  important  one  for  every 
professional  photographic  portraitist  to  consider — has  been  suggested 
to  me  lately  more  forcibly  than  ever  by  the  sight  of  a  cartt  de  eiiiu 
of  an  old  friend,  taken  a  few  weeks  since  by  a  professional  photo- 
grapher in  the  west  of  England,  whose  name  and  address  are 
nnbluahingly  printed  on  the  back  in  ornamental    characters  of 

Seen  and  gold.  My  old  friend  is  one  of  thirty  years'  standing ;  ia 
at,  the  very  man  who  tied  my  nuptial  knot,  who  himself  quickly 
followed  the  example,  is  now  the  happy  father  of  a  progeny  of  nine, 
and  the  husband  of  a  third  wife.     Well,  thirty  years  ago  we  »ere 


growing  aald,  and  his  locks  are  white  as  snaw."  But  what  a  libel 
upon  my  dear  friend !  What  a  miserable  perversion  of  the  truth  I 
lime  and  tlie  cares  of  life  have,  no  doubt,  written  a  wrinkle  or  two 
npon  his  manly  brow,  but  his  hair  is  atiU  as  black  as  the  raven's 
wing,  without  a  grey  one  amongst  it ;  and  as  for  baldness  and  snow 


self-evident.  The  studio  in  which  he  sat  for  his  portrait  hi 
roof,  and  the  light  full  from  the  zenith  was  allowed  to  fall  npon  his 
crown.  What  an  intolerable  blunder!  What  a  bideons  miitakel 
Let  ns,  then,  all  set  to  work  and  diacuai  serioBsly  whethai  our 
Btndios  ought  to  have  a  glass  roof  at  all;  for  neaily  every  studio  has 
one,  and  a  great  many  photographio  portraits  that  one  sees  have  too 
much  Ught  on  the  top  of  the  head,  snggesUvs  of  a  "frosty  pow." 
That  a  glass  roof  to  the  studio  is  not  tuetuary  I  have  the  proof  now 
before  me  in  a  beautiful  dagnerreotype  taken  many  years  ago 
in  a  room  with  two  common  windows  of  the  ordinary  size.  Tno 
lighting  of  this  portrait  ia  nothing  short  of  perfection;  and  yet  Iha 
plate  was  less  sensitive  tlian  our  modem  collodionised  plates. 
Moreover,  the  room  in  which  it  was  taken  was  not  that  of  an  amateur, 
but  of  a  professional,  photographer,  who  had  worked  in  it  soooeasfnlly 
for  several  years,  and  whose  work  waa  up  to  tbe  highest  Bt«u4ul  M 
excellence  at  that  time,  or  since.  "^  -^-  ^-  ^-^^.  -- 
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Let  UB,  than,  diacosa  this  qQestion  oalmly  and  rfttionaJly.  O^ig}^ 
tlie  photogrsphic  pottrait  atudio  to  liavo  a.  gltiaa  root?  or  will  it  be 
■uffioient  to  ligiit  the  sitter  entirely  hy  a  Bide  window  aided  by  a 
reflector,  and  wiU  this  lead  in  general  to  a  better  result? 

What  are  the  reai  or  snpposBd  advantagaH  of  a  glaaa  roof?  The 
answer  appears  to  be  that  it  leU  in  more  light  i  that  in  a  gluomy, 
Bmoky  Enalish  town— particularly  at  thia  Beason— the  photograplier 
wanta  all  the  light  he  ean  get ;  and  even  then,  with  a  Blndio  aU  gima, 
he  has  often  scaroaly  light  enough  for  talcing  a  portrait  with  a 
reaBonable  length  of  eipoflure.  On  the  other  liand.  during  the 
summer,  and  when  the  light  is  good,  he  oau  out  off  all  nnneceaaary 
light  by  means  of  curtains  properly  arranged.  In  faot,  with  a 
studio  all  giasB,  and  a  proper  management  of  curtaias  and  reflectors, 
be  oan  do  just  what  be  likes  with  his  light. 

AU  this  appears  sensible  enough ;  hut  there  u  another  side  to  tlie 
argument.  Eyen  in  England  the  3ub  shines  sometimes,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  when  he  doea  shine  upoa  a  glass  house  hs 
make*  it  uncomfortably  hot,  particularly  when  it  is  small.  Besides 
whioh.  we  all  know  that  in  cold  weather  a  alaes  house  is  likely  to  be 
a  very  cold  one,  nnlesa  tlie  glass  ia  so  thLok  as  to  sto^  many  of  the 
Htinio  rays.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  glass  studio  is  sulyeot  to 
great  estremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Then,  ageln ;  however  weU 
arranged  the  curtains  may  be,  the  Sun  will  sometimes  find  his  way 
through  an  unluoky  chink,  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  dodge 
him.  The  ourtamed  glass  studio  is  like  a  leaky  ship,  requiring  the 
constant  watchfulness  of  the  caulker,  lest  a  stray  beam  should 
struggle  through  some  gap  and  gild  the  nose  of  the  sitter.  And, 
lastly,  we  have  to  inquire  of  what  use  is  the  glass  right  over  the 
head  of  the  sitter,  and  behind  his  back?  Does  it  really  matter 
whether  any  part  of  him  whioh  is  not  exposed  to  the  lens  be  Lghted 
or  not?  And  is  it  good  under  auy  oiroumstauoes  to  light  up  the 
crown  of  his  head  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will,  at  any  rate, 
decide  how  far  the  glass  roof  and  sides  ought  to  be  carried,  and 
whether  they  ought  to  extend  a  single  inch  belUnd  the  sitter.  Let 
us  never  forget,  in  buildmg  a  studio,  that  the  more  glass  there  is  the 
hotter  the  room  will  be  in  summer  and  the  colder  in  winter;  the 
mote  glare  there  will  be  in  it  to  fatigue  the  eyes  of  the  sitter;  and 
the  more  diffused  light  to  illummate  the  dust  and  smoke  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  dim  the  brightness  of  the  image  upon  the  sensitiva 
plate.  It  may  be  hJd  as  an  axiom  that  there  should  he  no  more 
light  in  the  studio  than  is  necessary  to  properly  illuminate  the 
sitter;  that  the  photographer  with  his  camera  should  be  ahnost  in 
tlie  dark;  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  should  be  directed  into 
darkness,  ao  that  the  pupils  may  expand,  and  no  discomfort  be 
experienoed  by  blinking  steadily  tor  soveral  seconds  at  tbe  light. 
Eipression  will  depend  greatly  upon  this;  for  it  is  not  a  momentory 
gleam  of  intelUgenoe  which  photography  oan  arrest  at  present  upon 
the  plate,  but  a  sustained  eipresasion,  whioh,  to  be  pieasujg,  must  be 
bassd  upon  agreeable  sensations  during  a  silting  whioh  may  last  for 
twenty  seoonds. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  approve  of  a  studio  all  glass  that 
tite  photographec  cannot  imitate  the  painter,  because  ha  requires 
more  U^t  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  so  long  as  we  work  by 
our  present  methods;  bnt;  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  a  painter  laboors  under  thia  disadvantage,  viz.,  that  he  not  only 
reqnires  to  light  his  utter  but  also  the  canvas  upon  wiiioh  he  paints; 
wliereaa  the  photographer  with  hia  camera  can  ba  ahnost  in  the  dark. 
There  is  aleo  another  point  to  oooeidar  iu  connection  with  this 
subject.  It  is  not  the  face  of  the  sitter  whioh  in  general  requires  so 
much  light;  it  is  the  dress,  which  in  many  cases  is  dark,  if  not 
absolntely  black.  Now,  may  it  not  be  possible,  by  means  of  a  mirror, 
to  throw  reflected  light  upon  the  dress  only  whilst  the  face  is  being 
exposed,  and  thus  sacrifice  neither  to  the  other,  but  work  in  a  nice, 
cool,  dark  etudio,  suoh  as  a  painter  would  prefer,  and  produce  results 
wliich  would  be  perfect  in  their  modelling  and  gradatioQ  without  the 
aid  of  a  retoucher? 

These  are  no  new  crotchets  of  my  own  which  I  am  now  suggesting 
to  the  reader  for  his  consideratiou.  I  am  well  aware  that  to  many 
these  ideas  are  not  only  no  novelty  but  such  as  Uiey  have  acted 
on  with  success  in  thair  daily  practice  for  years  past;  but  I  am 
anxious  that  they  should  become  mure  prevalent,  and  that,  if  the 
principles  advocated  are  right,  they  should  he  generally  admitted 
and  acted  on  by  Uie  profession  at  large.  Tbouas  Sutton,  B.A. 


NOTES    ON    PASSING    EVENTS. 
Br  i.  PaarPAiirio  FaDroanArxsa. 
Tub  introduction  of  o  new  portrait  lens  with  a  cemented  back  com- 
bination, such  as  that  reoently  desiuibed  as  having  baeu  patented  by 


Messrs.  Stemlieil,  will  be  looked  upon  with  mterest.  The  first  Hung 
that  strikes  one  is  the  fact  of  the  front  lens  being  larger  than  the 
back.  In  this  reepect  there  is  uo  novelty,  for  it  ia  similar  to  one  of 
the  earliest  forms  of  quick  portrait  lenses  ever  made  (one  by 
Voigtlander),  which  is  now  out  of  use,  bnt  which  had  a  front 
lens  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  back,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
oud  a-quarter  inohee  to  two  and  three-quarter  inches.  Lenses, 
as  well  as  history,  thus  repeat  themselves.  But  the  old  VoigtleDder 
lens  possessed  another  feature  in  common  with  the.new  arrival— its 
back  lens  was  a  cemented  compound.  Here  ell  resemblance  between 
the  two  ceases.  The  whole  four  of  the  external  surfaces  of  the  old 
lens  were  convex — some  of  them  much  more  eo  than  others,  of  coarse; 
the  lenses  of  the  new  combination  are  shallow  menisci.  Each  leua 
in  the  old  objective  was  oomposed  of  three  elementary  portions ;  no 
portrait  lens  at  the  present  time  ootitains  more  thau  two.  If  daoser 
gloss  were  used  in  the  constructioa  of  lenees  of  the  rapid  rectilinear 
type  they  could  doubtless  be  made  with  a  larger  aperture  than  Qiey 
now  have  —  targe  enough,  one  might  imagine,  to  permit  them  Ut 
be  employed  in  portraiture ;  but  whether  it  would  be  advieable  to  use 
glass  of  such  a  degree  of  density  iu  a  climate  Lka  ours,  which 
produces  injurious  effects  upon  certain  kinds  of  glass,  is  a  differeut 
qnestiou. 

Another  teolmical  exhibition  has  come  and  gone.  These  exhibi- 
Lions  would  be  much  more  nsefulthanthey  are  u  the  trade  element — 
objectionable  under  other  circumstances — were  more  freely  intro- 
duced. What  I  mean  is  this: — Uany  maaafscturers  and  da^eia 
may  frequently  possess  articles  of  great  value,  interest,  and  novelty, 
the  nature  or  even  the  name  of  which  is  unknown  save  iu  advertise- 
ments. It  would  be  a  valuable  boon  to  photographers,  eqieeiahy 
to  those  from  the  provinces,  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  them 
once  a  year  to  examine  suoh  a  collection;  and  to  this  end,  the 
managers  of  such  a  technical  exhibition  might  send  a  special  invita- 
tion to  opticiana,Ahemists,  camera-makers,  and  dealers  to  exhibit  any 
uov^ties  they  might  possess.  Such  a  display  would  be  ooeful  botlt 
to  the  producer  and  the  oonsumer. 

I  observe  that  a  new  society — the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshira 
Photographic  Society — has  been  formed  in  Bradford  under  the  able 
secretarial  management  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Oough.  From  all  Mcoonta 
the  field  tliere  ia  quite  ripe  for  such  a  society,  and  I  triut  it  will  ba 
well  supported  and  have  a  long  period  of  future  prosperity. 

The  making  of  comhinatiaii  groups  by  what  has  been  termed  the 
"American  process,"  as  described  at  the  technical  meetmg  of  the  late 
South  London  Photographic  Society  by  Ur.  B.  3.  Edwards,  does  not. 
I  think,  owe  its  origin  to  our  transatlantic  brethren,  however  weU  and 
skilfully  it  may  have  been  carried  out  in  America  and  Canada — 
notably  so  by  Messrs.  Notmsu  and  Ingtis,  of  Montreal.  If  I 
remember  sright  the  first  large  work  of  this  kind  successfully  carried 
out  was  a  picture  the  precise  name  of  whioh  I  am  uncertain,  but 
it  represented  "  the  genius  and  talent  of  Great  Britain,"  and  was 
made  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Uanohester.  The  heads  and  as  much  of 
the  bodies  ae  possible  were  printed  and  arranged  on  a  sheet  of  csid- 
board,  and  the  figures  and  accessories  completed  by  an  artist  in 
monochrome,  a  negative  being  then  taken  from  which  the  photo- 
graphs were  subsequently  produced. 

The  news  thst  the  French  have  at  last  got  hold  of  a  proeeas  for 
producing  photographs  in  natural  colours  must,  I  suspect,  ba  receiTed 
with  much  caution.  From  the  advent  of  the  late  Rev.  Levi  HiO, 
oF  America,  who  laid  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  prodaciiig 
photographs  in  natural  colours,  down  to  the  present  time  veij  mud) 
has  been  said  and  written  ou  heliochromy.  Matter-of-Esot  men  wiil 
suspend  oU  judgment  till  they  see  results.  Let  me  not  be  miamider- 
stood.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  possibility  of  producing  pboto- 
graplu  in  oolours  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  til  doubt,  bat  only 
by  processes  replete  with  difficulties  and  commercially  impraeticahle. 

When  reading  the  disputed  case  of  Bayliag  v.  Hyde,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  paste  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  wid)  lbs 
fading  of  the  photographs  about  whioh  the  dispnte  aroae.  An 
expert  ought  to  have  l>eeu  employed  to  test  whether  any  anliehlu 
had  been  allowed  ta  remain  in  the  mounting- board.  The  amount 
of  hypoeulpliite  of  soda  present  iu  some  oatdboarda  ta  surprisingly 
large. 

Now  that  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  British  Photo- 
graphic Congress  has  been  formslly  brought  before  a  photogiaphia 
society  it  would  be  well  to  learn  how  the  idea  is  likely  to  be 
received  by  the  photngrepliic  public.  The  British  Association  Ami 
not  fulfil  tiia  hopes  that  apme  fhirtographeia  were  wout  to  oheiiah  in 
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coftneotion  witli  that  bodj,  end  it  ia  loolted  ot  verf  ooldl;  by 
pliotORmpheTs.  nlio  appear  to  huld  Gtudionely  aloof  Trora  the 
•BtocuLtion,.  which  certaiulj  appears  to  have  uo  a^mpath;  with 
photography  ;  hence  the  importance  of  having  such  a  ConKrees 
eetabliBhed  aa  that  advocated  by  Ur.  Jabez  Hushes.  The  appointed 
place  of  iDeetiiig  might  either  be  that  selected  For  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Aasoaiation  or  not ;  but  if  it  were  It  shonld  be  held  three  or 
tonr  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  older  body,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
extortionate  charges  for  accommodation  made  to  aoientiata  daring  the 
week  when  science  "  holds  high  revelry." 


ON  THE  USB  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

vn.-WEIOHIKG  AND  itBASUBTSG. 

As  upon  tlie  power  of  determining  the  weight  of  any  stihstance  with 
riKorons  exactitude  depends  tlie  wliola  foundation  of  theoretical 
chemistry,  while  it  ia  of  equal  importance  in  the  everyday  practicnl 
work  of  the  laboratory,  the  earnest  atadeut  will  spare  no  pains,  even 
in  the  Bimplaat  operation,  ot  obtaining  that  care  and  precision  in 
performing  the  acts  of  weighing  and  meaanring  which,  if^e  advance 
in  his  studies,  he  will  find  of  tfie  utmost  aid. 

With  regard  to  the  inatmment  iteelf  to  be  nsed,  care,  neat- 
neaa,  and  cleanliaeaa — the  importance  of  which  in  all  things  I 
endeavonred  at  the  ontaet  to  impress  upon  the  student — muet  be 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent,  whether  Uie  implement  employed  be 
a  pair  of  scales  costing  a  few  shillings  or  a  chemical  balance  worth 
as  many  pounds.  The  latter  being  a  neceaaity  in  a  well-fitted 
laboratory  and,  under  most  oircn matrices,  likely  to  come  under  the 
Btadent's  notioe,  even  in  the  more  elementary  stage  of  study  for 
which  these  chapters  are  more  especially  meant,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  some  information  respecting  it.  It  can  be  pnichased  of 
varions  degrees  of  delicacy,  indicating  from  the  fiftieth  of  a  grain  to 
the  five- thousandth,  the  coat  varying  in  as  great  a  degree,  one  which 
will  show  the  fiftieth  of  a  grain  being  procurable  for  under  two 
ponnde,  while  the  more  delicate  one  would  coat  aa  many  score. 

The  balance,  which  is  kept  under  a  glass  sliade,  consists  essentially 
of  a  pillar  supporting  a  metal  beam  suspended  in  its  middle  by  a 
deUcate  pivot,  and  having  at  each  end  a  pivot  from  which  ia  hung  a 
pan  foi  holding  the  weights  and  the  sulMtauoe  to  be  weighed.  Its 
greater  or  less  dehcaoy  is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  beam  (which 
ordinarily  varies  from  about  eight  to  twenty  inohea],  its  lightness, 
the  delicacy  of  the  pivota,  and  their  careJul  a4j<iatment.  These 
latter  have  knife  edgea  of  steel  or  agate  working  upon  agate,  and  all 
instruments  are  provided  with  an  arrangement  by  which  the  beam  ia 
removable  from  the  knife  edge  when  not  in  use.  In  the  better- 
class  ones  there  ia  also  a  frame  which  bears  Uie  psn  supports, 
removing  tliem  from  contact  with  their  knife  edgea.  The  highest 
claas  of  instruments,  too,  possess  an  arrangement  for  steadying  the 
pane,  rendering  them  free  from  oacillation  when  the  beam  is  raiaed. 
The  index  of  the  chemical  balance,  unlike  that  of  commerciai  scales, 
points  downwards  instead  of  upwards,  and  immediately  behind  its 

Eint  is  an  ivory  scale  showing  fractions  of  an  inch,  the  middle 
ing  the  zero,  and  the  numbers  starting  right  and  left  from  it.  In 
the  better  balances  the  beam  ia  graduated  witli  decimal  divisions  to 
avoid  the  use  of  small  weights  on  the  pan,  a  little  platinum  "rider" 
being  used,  which,  according  to  its  poaition  on  tlie  beam,  will  repre- 
sent any  value  from  1  to  0  of  ilsown  weifjht  In  the  more  delicate 
instruments  this  also  oan  be  moved  and  adjusted  from  the  outaids  of 
tlie  glass  oaae. 

The  diief  characteristics  of  a  good  instrument  are — constancy  in 
its  indications,  delicacy  and  rapidity  in  ita  action,  and  similarity  of 
iudloatioQ  when  the  object  and  the  weights  are  changed  about 
from  pan  to  pan  (showing  that  both  arms  of  tlie  beam  are  of  the 
aame  length).  This  is  a  most  important  point.  With  a  defec- 
tive instrument  the  aame  object  will  weigh  very  differently  at 
difierant  weighings ;  but  in  the  best  class  some  htt2a  difference  must  he 
expected.  If  it  be  snapected  that  the  arms  are  of  unequal  length 
the  truth  can  easily  be  ascertained  bv  accurately  counterpoising  a 
substance  placed  in  one  pan  by  weights,  or  a  further  portion  of  the 
same  snbstaoce  in  tlie  opposite  pan,  and  then  reversing  the  con- 
tents. If  the  balance  still  remain  in  equihbrium  the  beam  arms  are 
equal;  if,  however,  the  substance  do  not  counterpoise  under  the 
changed  conditions  the  arms  are  unequal,  and  the  true,  or  "abso- 
lute," weight  cannot  be  given  direct.  Absolute  weight,  however,  ia 
not  often  needed,  comparative  weight  being  only  called  for  in 
analyaes.  To  give  sn  instance  ;  a  buanee  givea  a  reading  of  one- 
tenth  too  mneb,  and  it  ia  reqnired  with  it  tc^ve  the  proportion  of  solid 
'  "  *lsiiig  solation.    The  flwd  in  Hie  baWoa 


weighs  500  grains  i  the  residue,  after  evaporation,  ten  graina ;  tha 
required  proportion  is  Vj",  ct  one  in  fifty.  The  true  weight  of  the 
solution  ia  4G0  grains,  and  of  the  residue  nine  grains;  but  'i'  is 
still  one  in  fifty.  It  will,  of  course,  be  obvious  that  Uie  same 
balance,  when  tlie  beam  is  unequal,  must  be  used  for  all  weigliinga 
in  one  operation. 

Bat,  even  with  the  uneven  beam,  the  abaolnte  weight  can  be 
obtained  by  "  doable  weighing."  This  consists  in  carefully  counter- 
poising the  substance  with  some  other  body— sand,  for  instance; 
then  taking  it  out  of  the  pan  and  subatituting  weights  to  balance  tlia 
Band,  &e.,  used  in  the  opposite  pan.  These  weights  give  the  absolute 
value  of  the  substance. 

Tiie  balance  should  be  accurately  levelled  and  iis  place  deter- 
mined once  and  for  all;  repeated  removals  subject  its  adjuatment 
to  much  risk.  It  should  be  carefully  duated  before  uae  with 
a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  it  should  bs  ascertained  whether  it  be 
in  equilibrium  or  not;  if  not,  a  sweep  of  the  brush  across  one 
pan  may  make  it  so.  A  most  careful  analyst  once  made  en 
important  error  through  a  fiy  having  settled,  unobserved,  on  the 
beam.  Errors  have  occurred,  also,  through  a  rider  having  been 
accidentally  left  somewhere  on  tlie  beam.  It  ia  not  necessary  to 
clean  the  balance  too  often,  aa  tlie  adjuating  is  an  operation  requiring 
great  care.  Once  every  tlire'e  or  four  mouths  an  hour  or  two  spent 
in  cleaning  will  be  quite  euou);h,  if  care  have  been  taken  meanwhile. 
To  preserve  it  from  damp  a  veasel  containing  lime  or  chloride  of 
calcium  shonld  always  be  placed  witliin  tlie  glass  case,  and  tba 
utmost  oare  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  free  Irom  corrosive  vapours. 
Hence  will  be  seen  the  desirability  of  keeping  it  in  a  separate  room. 
When  a  crucible  and  ita  contents  which  have  been  subjected  to 
ignition  are  to  be  weighed  they  muat  be  cooled  first,  or  they  would 
produce  onrrents  of  air  which  would  prevent  any  accuracy  being 
obtained.  If  the  substance  be  one  liable  to  absorb  moialnre  the 
cooling  must  be  quickly  done  by  placing  it  on  a  cold  piece  of  metal — 
a  large  iron  weight,  for  instance.  Deliquescent  aubetances  may,  if 
the  further  operationB  will  allow  it,  be  diBBolved  with  advantiga 
in   a    weighed   quantity  of  water,  and   the   increase   of  weight 

The  UBual  grain  weights  are  1,000,  BOD,  SOO,  200, 100,  00,  30,  30, 
10,  and  the  smaller  grain  weights  in  t!te  same  proportion.  They  are, 
to  save  the  weigher's  time,  uauatly  put  in  the  right-hand  pan  (thonglt 
in  assaying  the  reverse  ia  done),  and  the  pana  sliould  always  be  at 
rest  when  anything  is  put  upon  them.  In  taking  the  weight  of  a 
Bubstanae  the  weighta  should  be  tried  in  conaecutive  order,  beginning 
at  1,000,  and  addjng  the  next  higher,  or  replacing  it  by  t)ie  next 
lower,  and  ao  on  with  the  lesser  weights,  and  finally  the  rider,  till  an 
accurate  counterpoise  is  obtained.  As  the  lighterweights  become 
needed  the  rapidity  of  oscillalion  of  the  beam  and  tlie  position  of 
the  index,  if  its  range  do  not  extend  over  the  whola  are,  will  soon  be 
a  gnide  to  the  careful  and  observant  experimentalist.  In  adjnating 
tlie  weight  when  using  a  very  sensitive  Inlance  it  would  be  too  tedious 
'    wait  for  the  oscillations  to  cease ;  tiie  motion  of  the  index  ahould 

noted.    Wlien  it  points  to  the  same  number  on  each  side  of  zero 

ita  excuraiona  the  counterpoiaing  may  be  considered  complete,  and 
the  weighta  may  be  counted  up.  It  is  very  necessary  to  say  that  tha 
utmost  care  mnat  be  taken  in  counting  up  the  weights;  in  nolliing 
ror  so  liable  to  creep  in.  They  Bhould  first  be  counted  in  tlie 
pan,  tlien  taken  ont,  placed  in  order,  and  re-counted,  or  the  weighta 
not  need  may  be  counted,  and  a  aubtraction  made.  Every  care 
must  be  taken  in  handling  them,  which  should  be  done  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  often  of  ivory,  supplied  for  the  purpose.  If  duaty  they 
should  be  wiped  with  a  soft  brush  or  silk  handkerchief,  and  the  amall 
platinum  ones  may  be  occasionally  exposed  for  a  moment  to  tlie  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp  if  necessary.  Whatever  weights  are  used,  and  by 
whom  made,  tiiey  should  be  examined  when  first  purchased,  also 
periodically  afterwards,  to  test  their  accuracy ;  tliia  will  alao  serve  ae 
practice  for  the  student.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  smaller  Uie 
load  tha  more  sensitive  the  balance.  I  cannot  more  appropriately 
conclude  my  remarks  on  tlie  balance  than  by  quoting  Faraday,  who 
saya : — "  Many  conrluaioua,  tending  to  subvert  most  important 
chFmical  truths,  might  be  quoted  as  having  arisen  solely  from  errors 
in  weights  and  balancea." 

For  the  rough  work  of  the  laboratory  and  for  general  dark-rocim 
work,  where  a  difference  of  half-a-grain  or  a  grain  is  of  no  imporlnnce, 
the  ordinary  apothecaries' scale  will  be  made  Dse  of.  These  are  of  tno 
kinds — one  to  be  suspended  from  an  upright  pillar,  and  Ihe  other 
&om  the  hand,  during  the  operation  of  weighing.  For  general  use 
tlie  latter  ia  much  to  be  preferred,  aa  being  the  apeedieat  for  working 
and  most  easilv  put  away  when  done  with.  Many  who  do  not  poasf  ss 
a  chemical  balance  have  one  of  each  of  Iheae  inatrumeuta,  kee|)i»g 
the  one  to  be  nwd  with  pillar  or  atandaid  u  a  balance  for  analyticaj 
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pnrposea  when  exoeBuve  delioooj  is  not  leanireii.  The  h&ud  soales 
»Te  very  nsefol,  and  great  oare  shonld  be  taken  to  keep  them  dean 
and  in  ordai.  They  can  be  pnrohaBed  from  abont  half-a-orown 
spitrardB,  but  tha  cheaper  ones  with  simple  hook  endn  are  oompara- 
tivelf  nselesB.  The  pair  provided  Bhoold  have  "  box  ends,"  as  it  ia 
termed— that  is,  the  pans  suspended  with  a  knife-edge  arrangament 
working  in  a  imall  melallio  case  or  "box"  at  the  end  of  the 
bmm. 

The  puis  an  made  in  metal,  ivoij,  mother-of-pearl,  or  glaaa — the 
latter,  uiongh  less  neat-lookbg  and  rather  heavy,  being  preferable 
on  aooonnt  of  the  earn  with  which  they  can  be  cleaned  and  the 
teadiness  with  whioh  any  enbetanoe  adheriog  to  them  will  be  seen. 
If  they  get  broken,  too,  new  ones  with  holes  ready  pierced  oui  he 
bonght.     In  oonrsa  of  time  the  silk  cords  get  worn  and  dirty ;  they, 


genetally-nfled  tetma,  the  two  former  being  synonymani  in  the  MM 
of  water.    The  valne  in  French  weights  is  as  follows  :— 

One  inch  =  2  5K9064  centimetres. 

One  cubic  inch  =  18-388178  oubio  centimetres. 

One  pint  =  'G67H4  litre. 

One  ponnd  ^  -453G9S  kilogramme. 

One  ounce  troy  =  31103498  grammes. 

G.  Watmocoh  Webster,  F.C.S. 


I  HAVB  jnat  read  the  interesting  article  on  Fading  in  the  last  noraboi 
of  The  BntrisH  Joubnai.  or  PHorooBAfnY.    From  my  experienea  in 


alBO,.oan  be  replaced  with  eaae,  being  easily  purchasable  ready  for     photography,  eitanding  orer  many  jeara,  I  am  conviDcad  that 
attaching  to  the  ring  tiiatoonneots  them  with  the  beam.    In  attaching     great  and  unsnsj>ected  cause  of  Aiding  is  over-wsahing.     It  is  no 
freabset,  or  the  cords  for  one  sido  only,  if  through  accident  it  should     unusual  thing  with  many  photographe—  •"  """-  ">"  ■ 


be  Teqnired,  notice  mnst  ba  taken  whether  they  equipoise ;  if  they  do 
not,  a  little  fine  silk  may  be  wrapped  round  the  upper  part  where  tho 
three  strands  join,  when  the  neatness  of  the  whole  will  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  working  parts — tlia  box  in  the  middle  and 
ends  of  the  beam — should  be  carefully  wiped  and  denned  periodioally ; 
it  is  qniokly  dona  and  ensnres  accuracy.  The  pans  should  be  wiped 
both  before  and  after  using,  and,  when  finiuied  with,  shonld  at 
once  be  put  away  and  not  left  lying  on  the  table  to  get  splashed  and 
corroded. 

To  nse  these  scales  tliey  should  ba  bald  by  the  little  tassel  between 
tlie  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  second  and  third  fingers  just  touching 
the  upright  (in  whioh  the  index  swings)  lo  give  it  steadiness.  Gently 
raising  them  aboQt  half  an  inch  from  the  table,  the  pans,  which,  when 
freed,  will  swing  abont,  may  be  steadied  by  lowering  them  till  they  jnst 
touch  the  table.  After  raising  and  lowering  again — notice  having 
been  taken  that  they  hang  freely  and  equipoise  properly — tliey  will  be 
in  position  to  receive  the  weights  and  the  object  to  be  weighed,  the 
latter  being  pnt  in  the  ri^Af  hand  pan,  the  pans  jnst  resting  on  the 
table  to  prevent  oscillation.  Instead  of  shaking  the  contents  from 
a  bottle  on  to  the  scale  pan  the  better  plan  is  to  take  them  out  with 
a  fjlasB  spatnls,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  a  etout  piece  of  cardboard. 
The  fingers  should  never  be  used  to  remove  any  excess  placed  in  the 

C;  the  spatula  or  card  should  be  used  for  that  purpose  also, 
takes  veiT  frequently  oconr  through  the  pan  cords  catching  on 
the  end  of  the  beam  when  taken  out  of  the  box.  This,  when  not 
observed  and  rectified,  may  lead  to  great  error.  The  weights,  too, 
ahonld  be  carefully  exaniinedandnoted,and,  of  course,  tested  against 
one  another  before  being  put  in  use.  Grain  weights  supplied  with 
these  scales  are  generally  email  square  pieces  of  brass  marked  by  as 
many  sm^  circniar  indentations  as  they  weigh  grains,  instead  of  with 
numbers;  but  some,  which  have  been  verifiiHl,  have  likewiee  one 
pnnoh-mark  to  that  effect,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
other  numerical  markings. 

In  most  chemical  works,  English  and  continental,  the  metrical 
system  of  weights  is  adopted,  and  with  these  the  student  ahoold 
make  himself  so  familiar  as  instantly  to  grasp  mentally  the  value  of 
any  weight  or  measure  as  soon  as  seen  or  heard.  The  metre  is  the 
unit  of  linear  measure  and  of  the  whole  syeCem.  and  is  equivalent  to 
about  a.  yard  and  one-twelfth  English.  The  tenth  part  of  a  metre  is  a 
decimetre,  and  a  cubical  space  which  meaeuree  exactly  a  decimetre 
each  way  is  the  nnit  of  capacity,  and  is  called  a  "  litre ;  it  is  about  a 
pint  and  three-quarters.  The  hundredth  part  of  a  metre  is  a  centi- 
metre. A  qnanti^  of  water  which  would  exactly  fill  a  cubical  space  a 
centimetre  each  way  is  the  unit  of  weiJfht,  and  is  called  a  "  gramme ; " 
it  is  equal  to  nearly  fifteen  and  a-hatf  grains  English.  The  names 
of  the  varions  weights  and  measures  higher  or  lower  tban  theae  units 
are  the  same  as  the  unit  with  the  addition  of  the  prefixes  "  deci," 
"  centi,"  "  milli."  to  represent  a  tenth,  a  bnndredtta,  and  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  unit,  and  of  "deca,"  "liecto,"  "kilo.,"  to  indicate  ten, 
one  hundred,  and  one  thousand  times  as  much.  Thns,  a  gramme  is 
eqnal  to  15'43  grains  English,  a  centigramme  to  '1&  grains,  a  kilo- 
gramme to  16,433  grains.  From  Messrs.  De  la  Rne's  tables  I  give 
the  following  exact  equivalents  of  English  and  French  valnea : — 

A  metre  =  3S'3T0T9  inches.    - 

A  litre  or  cubic  decimetre ^B1'02T05  cubic  iuchea=3G}  fluid 
ounces. 

A  gramme  or  cubic  centimetre  of  water  ^  15'432346T  grains. 

All  the  other  denominations— higher  or  lower — are  obtained  by 
shifting  the  decimal  to  the  right  or  left — a  plan  the  rapidity  and 
simplicity  of  which  commends  itself  at  once.  It  will  be  seen  from 
.  what  has  gone  before  that  a  cubic  ceotimetre  will  be  eqnal  to  a 
miUilitre.  In  practice  the  latter  denomination  ia  little  applied— 
"  litre,"  "  kilogramme,"  "  gramme,"  and  "  centimetre  "  being  tlie  most 


1  to  allow  the  waaliing  of 


their  prints  to  extend  ovm  twenty-fonr  hours  or  longer,  nudar  the 
impression  that  they  are  thereby  ensuring  the  removri  of  every  trace 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  quite  possible  the  hypo,  may  ba 
removed ;  but  the  prolonged  soaking  in  water  seems  to  introduce  soma 
mysterious  elements  of  disease,  or  sets  up  some  kind  of  deoompoaition 
wliioh,  under  eouditions  favourable  to  its  development,  oanses  tlia 
future  decay  of  the  print,  but  in  the  absence  of  aneh  oondiliona  Uie 
disease  may  remain  latent  and  undeveloped  for  years. 

I  have  often  beard  photographers  complain,  especially  in  wami 
weather,  that  a  batch  of  prints,  when  mounted,  have  turned  out 
quite  useless  owing  to  symptoms  of  fading.  The  fact  is  the  prints 
have  been  washed  to  within  an  inch  of  their  lives,  and  merely 
require  the  extra  amount  of  moisture  supplied  by  the  operation 
of  mounting  to  cause  them  to  fade. 

I  believe  that  developed  prints  on  iodised  paper  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  impervious  influences,  and  are  more  liable  to  fade,  than  any 
other  kind  of  photograph.  If  snch  a  print  he  left  soaking  in  water 
all  night  in  hot  weather  it  will  most  likely  have  diaappeared  by  the 
momiog,  leaving  nothing  but  a  eheet  of  while  paper,  or,  perhaps, 
showing  only  a  few  yellow  marks  where  the  deepest  shadows  have 
been.  The  same  result  will  take  place  with  a  priat  on  albnmanised 
paper,  but  will  require  a  longer  time,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  protec- 
tive influence  of  tlie  albumen,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  thers  is  mora 
silver  reduced  in  it  than  in  the  developed  print. 

The  only  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  one  I  have 
always  adopted,  is  to  get  through  the  washing  as  quickly  as  poaaible. 
All  prints  should  be  washed  b^  hand,  changing  tlie  water  as  often  as 

EOBsible.  equeezing  and  pressing  the  mass  of  prints  with  a  sponge 
etween  each  change.  One  or  two  honrs  of  snch  treatment  ia  worth  far 
more  than  washing  and  aoaking  for  a  day  or  more  in  the  usual  manner. 
Vhen  the  prints  are  washed  quickly  a  margin  ia  left  for  any  ill  efleols 
likely  to  arise  from  the  extra  moisture  caused  by  mounting  or  allei- 
lure  to  damp. 
_  winter  and  during  oold  weather  most  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  warming  their  solutions.  I  think  this  practice  may  be  carried  too 
far — as  in  some  establiahmeuta  where  X  have  noticed  that  the  timing 
and  fixing  solntions  have  been  kept  smoking  hot  over  a  gas  jet.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  unaer  suoh  conditmns  ^  of 
exeessive  heat,  some  nnsuspeoted  and  obsonre  form  of  deoompoaition 
may  be  set  up  or  introduced  into  the  prints,  causing  them  nlti- 
matelv  to  fade,  whioh  might  not  possibly  he  the  ease  if  the  aolu- 
tions  bad  been  need  at  their  natural  temperatures  or  with  just  tbe 
chili  off.  Moreover,  I  have  always  noticed  that  where  pbotogmpfaie 
operations  are  forced  the  reaulta  are  inferior;  of  course  tbe  chief 
reason  for  making  the  solutions  so  hot  is  to  save  time. 

I  think  it  will  he  admitted  that  the  mere  removal  of  hyito.  is  not 
the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  as  every  photognipher  mnst  liava 
had  esparience  of  the  fact  that  waste  prints  wliieh  have  scwreely 
been  washed  at  all  have  lasted  when  others  produced  with  every 
oare  and  attention  have  faded. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  curious  fact  I  have  noticed  in  oonnectioa  with 
developed  prints,  namely,  that  when  quite  faded  they  may  ba  rMtored 
by  pouring  over  them  tbe  gallic  acid  developer  with  a  few  dropa  of 
suver.  After  fixing  and  washing  and  allowing  to  fade  they  may 
again  be  restored  by  the  application  of  the  developer.  Thee* 
operations  can  be  repeated  several  times.     I  am  awara  tliere  is 


has  not  nown,  but  that  the  silver  forming  it  is  somehow  Stared-  I 
Why  should  it  not  be  the  same  with  alburaeniaed  printa?  The  J 
fading  may  only  be  apparent,  and  may  eimply  require  the  ^V^'  I 
cation  of  some  rednoinf  agent  to  restore  them  to  their  origisal  I 
beauty.  .-.j.^  ^^^.■^.^.  m 
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If  the  theory  of  ailrer  printing  ooald  odI;  be  properly  naderatood 
there  might  be  no  leuou  why  printa  produced  by  itB  meuis  shonld 
not  be  permEtneat.  Cohst. 

COMFORT  AS  NECESSARY  TO  GOOD  WORK. 

Wb  hftTS  liad  fzom  time  to  time  amall  eBBaya  on  pliotographic  hygiene. 
I  will  take  an  Additional  atep,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  a  neceuaiy 
eondilion  for  the  prodnotion  of  high-class  photographio  norlc  ia  llie 
hygiene  produced  oy  Uie  tfaoronsh  comfort  of  those  engaged  in  it.  ,  I 
duubt  not  thia  ideanrilJ  be"pooh-poohed"inmuiy  quarters,  and  the 
idea  of  an  employi  at  a  Binall  salary  requiring  oomfort  in  addition 
voted  absurd.  "  He  haa  never  been  used  to  it,  so  he  cannot  misa  it," 
ia  a  shatloir  argument  wliioh  I  will  endeaTour  plainly  to  disprove — 
not  by  advocating  Turkey  carpets,  ormolu  iixings,  or  velvet-covered 
lounges — comforts  that  merely  gratify  an  testhetic  sense  rather  tlian 
prove  a  ^raatioal  good,  altbougli,  at  the  same  time,  it  state  of  bodily 
comfort  la  moat  undeniably  neoesaary  for  the  production  of  Inxuriea 
thnt  are  dependent  on  akilfDl  manipulations,  judgment,  and  taate; 
and  vrliat  can  be  more  dependent  on  these  conditio na  tlian 
photography  ? 

If  we  see  an  employft  nose  blue  and  his  fingers  red  we  may  aafely 
conclude  that  oocnfort  is  an  unconaidered  trifle  at  tliat  eatabliahment, 
and  loBB  from  breakage  and  waste  no  unimportant  item  in  the  yearly 
outgoings.  Comfort,  moreover,  means  auoOier  thing — it  means  good 
liealtli ;  and  discomfort,  in  the  shape  of  excessive  heat,  exeesaive  cold, 
or  muItitndinoQB  draughts,  means  bad  health — chiefly  headaohea, 
Biomaeh  eomplaints,  and  rheumatism.  When  one  member  of  the 
body  auCera  tlia  whole  of  the  human  machinery  is  more  or  less 
impeded  in  performing  its  proper  funotious;  consequently  the  aame 
akilt  and  thought  cannot  poaaibly  be  applied  and  exercised  under 
Biicli  deranged  conditions  as  if  they  were  working  in  a  normal  and 
liealtliy  state.  This  rule  appliefl  to  nineteen  ont  of  twenty  who  are 
daily  employed  in  ministering  to  the  requirementa  of  an  exacting 
public.  Here  and  there  may  he  an  individual  so  blessed  with  vital 
energy  that  all  tlia  discomforts  and  privations  he  may  undergo  make 
no  mora  impression  on  him  tlian  the  proverbial  water  on  a  duck's 
bKck;  these  are,  however,  few. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  persons,  both  male  and  female, 
wlio  are  possessed  of  highly- wrought  aenHJhilitiea  and  delicate 
organisms  have  frequently  more  ingenuity  and  good  taste  than 
those  of  a  more  robust  character,  and  these  qnalitiea  are  eapecially 
necessary  to  those  engaged  in  tlie  photographic  profession.  Such 
persons  are  more  readily  aflected  by  the  conditions  of  oomtbrt  or 
diBcomfort  under  which  they  pursue  their  daily  avocations.  I  am 
inclioed  to  think  that  many  of  the  wobegone,  aadaverons  physiog- 
nomies belonging  to  thoee  employed  by  photographara  are  tliought- 
leEsly  attributed  to  drink  or  dissipation,  when  the  real  cause  is 
perpetual  work  in  plaeea  destitute  of  comfort,  and,  consequently, 
inimical  to  healtli.  Following  out  the  idea,  indifEerent  health  begela 
Bloveuliness  and  oareteaauess  of  habit,  together  with  ill  tamper;  in 
fact,  the  moral  man  is  so  intimately  mixed  and  influenced  by  the 
material  man  that  employera  of  labour  would  not  only  inoreaee  tlieir 
own  profits,  but  improve  the  quality  of  their  productions,  by  due  and 
eareful  attention  to  the  comfort  and  bodily  wellheing  of  those  in  their 
employ.  It  is  an  uupleaaant  fact  to  know  that  in  the  profession  of 
photography  ao  many  oat  of  the  thousands  of  printers  and  operators 
are  worthless  and  untrustworthy,  taking  advantage  of,  and  robbing, 
tlieir  employera  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity.  I  once  heard 
an  operator  exolaim  on  taking  a  new  situation,  "  I  never  heard  of  a 
reKgiovi  photographer  before !  "  His  experienee  of  men  and  things 
had  not  fallen  in — well,  let  ua  say  nipeetabU  places,  as  in  the  way 
*' religious"  was  emphasised  it  was  undoubtedly  intended  aa  a  generic 
term  for  honour  and  respectability. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  raising  the  atatna  of  photography 
and  photographers'  education,  and  much  besides ;  but  I  think  the  most 
efTectual  aTgumentmn  ad  hominem  ia  proper  care  for  the  comfort  and 
wellbeing  of  those  employed  (the  rest  will  follow  tn  taite),  inetead 
of  the  common  and  most  reprehensible  method  of  getting  as  much 
ont  of  the  human  machine  for  their  money  as  they  possiblf  can, 
giving  as  little  in  return  aa  their  superior  position  and  snarp  practice 
enable  them  to  do.  Under  these  circumatancea  a  man  or  woman 
isther  weak  in  moral  development  will  have  all  his  or  her  bad 
qualities  and  cunning  bronght  ont  and  the  good  qualities  gradually 
obliterated,  eventnatjug  in  the  man  getting  very  miaty  ideas  of  the 
diffarBnce  between  maim  and  tuum— so  much  so  that  the  "  tuum  " 
fades  away  altogether  and  the  "meam"  is  the  all-abaorbing  re 
mainder.  Then  the  chances  are  he  gets  aent  adrift  without  a 
oharaetar,  or,  at  least,  a  good  one ;  possibly  he  tama  np  at  a  police 
mnrt    Tbe  master  flings  the  "  vile-sooondrel "  epithela  freely  after 


him,  and,  like  the  dog  with  a  bad  nnme,  lie  wanders  from  etndio-to 
studio,  gets  a  week  or  two  of  employment  now  and  agnin  in  the 
pressure  of  the  season,  and  in  the  winter  time  picks  up  an  inadequsta 
subsistence  where  and  how  ha  can — in  fact,  livee  on  his  wits. 

I  noticed,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal,  an  allnsion  to  the  fact 
of  aasistantB  receiving  and  masters  paying  less  for  tlie  winter  months 
than  for  the  summer,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  writer  that  in  a 
geMTol  way  it  would  bring  money  into  tlie  employers'  pockets  to  keep 
the  same  atafFall  the  year  round,  winter  and  snmmer,  providing  they 
are  up  to  tlieir  work.  A  auccesaful  employer  of  labour  once  told  me 
ha  "  would  not  give  a '  thank  you '  for  a  man  that  could  not  put  two 
days'  work  into  one  or  one  day's  work  into  two,"  He  was  right,  for 
I  believe  that,  where  a  large  increase  of  staff  takes  place  in  the 
season  and  its  membera  turned  adrift  in  the  winter,  tite  minngemeitt 
ia  at  fault,  as  it  will  be  found  that,  when  the  extra  hands  (often 
considered  notliing  else)  are  employed,  few  do  their  best;  tliere  ip, 
consequently,  waste  of  labour.  Suppose,  for  instance,  four  people 
are  employed  at  the  same  work  in  the  winter,  and  two  extras  are 
taken  on  for  the  anmmer  aeaaon,  tlie  employer  would  be  more  in 
pocket  if  he  kept  five  all  the  year  round ;  besides,  the  additional 
advantage  of  reciprocity  and  harmony  increasing  between  employers 
and  employed  (providing  the  employer  cares  anything  for  llie  welfare 
of  those  be  engages)  evotvea,  aa  it  were,  their  good  qnalitiea  in  the 
aniiousneaa  of  those  employed  to  do  their  best,  harmouiaes  the  whole 
establishment,  and  each  one  identifies  himaelf  with  his  bnainess,  and 
feels  that  his  employer's  credit  is  his  own.  With  such  conditiona  it 
ia  evident  the  best  work  will  be  the  result. 

Neither  is  this  state  of  afiairs  an  Utopian  one,  as  more  then  one 
firm  in  a  flourishing  condition  can  teatify.  I  have  now  lived  for  a 
few  years  in  the  mannfacturing  districts  of  the  North  of  England, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ia  gtitfrally  no  such  thing  as  liarmoiiy 
between  employers  and  employed.  The  paymasters  try  to  get  ss 
much  work  for  their  money  as  they  can,  earing  for  notliing  else,  and 
the  employed  to  give  as  little ;  in  fact,  they  look  on  each  other  ss  if 
their  interests  were  diametrically  opposed,  instead  of  being  ideulicni. 
Tliie  feeling,  I  am  afraid,  prevails  too  much  throughout  the  Icnglli 
and  breadtli  of  the  land — the  larger  industries  more  or  less  inSueiiciiig 
the  smaller,  although  connected  in  no  way  with  each  other.  As  fur 
as  photographers  are  concerned  the  comparatively  few  engnged  at 
each  establishment  renders  it  mora  easy,  as  well  es  more  necessniy, 
that  tills  kind  of  feeling  should  not  exist  among  tliem ;  and  their 
motto  should  be  "  unity."  E.  Dukuorf, 
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EXPBRIMEHTS    IN    HkLIOCHSOUY    WITH    BbOIIIDB     i 


M.    Gbtmbi' 

Silver. — FHOToaHAPiiia  Society  of  Fbahoi!,  Lasi  Mbuti. 
M.  Oeymet — K  gentleman  with  whose  name  in  connection  wiiU 
photo-enamels,  pliotolithography,  and  otlier  photographic  iinvelliis 
ourreadersmuatbaby  this  time  perfectly  familiar — has  just  published 
a  long  letter  in  the  MonUeur,  in  which  he  takes  npon  himself  all  Uie 
reeponsibility  of  the  siogular  experiments  to  which  we  alluded  a 
fortnight  einoe  in  these  ^olet  relating  to  photography  in  natural 
colours.  He  describes  minutely  how  he  obtained  his  results,  and 
adds  a  few  words  of  theory,  which  seem  to  support  the  conclnsious 
at  which  he  has  arrived ;  in  fact,  the  whole  story  he  has  to  tvU 
na  will  put  a  strain  upon  the  powers  of  belief  of  some  people,  so 
marvellous  will  it  appear  to  them,  and  so  opposed  to  all  their  own 
former  experienee.  But  "  seeing  is  believing ; "  and  when  we  shell 
all  be  able  to  repeat  the  experimenta  described  by  our  antlior,  and 
witli  the  same  surprising  results,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  willing  to 

Slaca  M.  Geymet  on  the  same  lofty  pedestal  with  the  other  great 
iecoverers  in  heliochromy — Becqnerel  and  Niepco  de  St.  Viotor — 
whose  researches  in  thla  direction  have  made  so  much  talk  in  France. 
We  may  even  be  inclined  to  place  him  on  a  higher  level,  and  do  him 
all  the  honour  which  he  deserves.  Meantime  we  muat  be  permitted 
to  asanme,  like  Prussia  during  the  Crimean  war,  an  "attitude  of 
expectancy." 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  this  is  what  M.  Geymet  asserts  that  ha 
has  done,  and  who  can  be  so  impolite  aa  to  disbelieve  it?  He  has 
taken  three  negatives  of  a  coloured  oliject — one  with  a  green  glass 
before  the  lens,  another  with  a  violet  glass,  and  another  with  a  yellow 
glass.  These  negatives,  he  tells  ns,  yielded  prints  upon  albnmenised 
paper  which  were  identical  in  colour,  and  only  differed  slightly  in 
ilie  renderinff  of  tlia  half-tones.  To  an  inexperienced  or  not  very 
critical  eye  the  prints  were  ao  much  alike  that  they  wontd  appear 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  same  negative;  besides,  the  three 
negatives  themselves  presented  no  difference  in  colour,  and  were  lika 
,  ordinal;  negatives.    But  under  (bis  apparent  resemblanee,  we  ara 
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told,  lay  eoncenled  a.  raat  difference  in  the  texlure  of  tlia  imaf^,  or 
the  molecular  arrangement  of  tlie  atoma  of  silver  com pusiu){  it.  For, 
when  a  piint  froni  each  negalive  nas  taken  upon  a  dry  bromide 
plate,  that  negative  nbich  liad  the  green  |;laBH  before  it  gave  a  red 
print ;  and,  Bimilarly,  llie  other  tno  save  prints  in  the  coloare  nhidi 
ivera  oomplementary  to  that  of  the  glass  beliind  ivhich  the  uegativee 
tvere  taken.  M.  Oeymet,  therefore,  asserts  that  M.  Becquerel  was 
wrong  when  he  said,  on  tlie  faith  of  bis  own  experiments,  that  the 
TioUt  auh-chloride  of  silver  is  tiie  only  body  capable  of  being 
impressed  by  the  different  coloured  rays  of  tiie  spectrum,  and  of 
retaining  the  impression  of  tlie  colours.  According  to  M.  Geymet, 
bfomidt  of  silver  possesses  the  same  property,  whilst  the  colonrs 
impressed  upon  it  do  not  fade  away.  Tliis  being  the  ease,  the  wonder 
is  that  tliose  who  have  for  years  past  been  taking  negatives  of 
colonred  objects  apon  bromide  of  silver  films  have  never  yet  noticed 
tilts  peouliarity.  Tliat,  perhaps,  is  a  pleasure  in  store  for  tliose  wlio 
persevere  with  the  bromide  process,  nliere  the  film  is  excited  in  a 
nitrate  bath — a  process  tvliioh,  in  tlie  eyes  of  some  people,  has  mau; 
atlractiims  and  a  splendid  future  before  it. 

KI.  G-eyniet  primed  hie  colonred  proofs  npon  dry  bromised  plates 
by  contact  with  the  negatives,  tlie  exact  process  employed  being  as 
follows  :— Tlie  collodion  contained  bromide  of  cadmium  only,  and 
no  iodide,  in  tlte  proportion  of  one  and  a-lialf  pet  cent,  The  nitrate 
bnth,  which  must  he  strongly  acidified,  was  eighty  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  tlie  plate  was  left  in  it  eight  minutes.  The  £lm  then 
looked  as  creamy  as  an  iodised  one.  It  was  then  washed,  and  had  a 
preservative  of  beer  and  tannin  applied  (o  it.  After  the  super- 
position of  the  negative  npon  the  dry  film,  and  its  exposure  to  light 
(white  light,  so  far  as  we  can  andersland),  the  image  was  developed 
by  the  following  mixture : — 

■\VHtec 1,000  grammes, 

Pyrognllic  ncid    10         „ 

Aoetio  acid  5         „ 

to  nhicb  weie  added  a  few  drops  of  a  thirLy-gratQ  Bolution  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

The  print  now  came  ont  of  a  colour  complementary  to  that  of  the 
glass  beliind  which  the  negative  was  taken.  It  was  fixed  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  sLrenf^th  six  per  cent,  which  caused  the 
coloured  image  almost  entirely  to  disappear ;  hut.  happily,  the 
colour  gradually  returned,  and  became  stronger  when  the  plate  was 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

Such  results  are  certainly  very  surprising  :  and  if  the  account  of 
thom  may  only  provoke  the  merriment  of  some  readers,  we  feel 
persuaded  that  others  will  be  induced  to  repeat  Uie  experiments, 
and  that,  in  consequence, "  tomethiiig  will  take  place,"  though  we  dare 
not  venture  to  predict— like  King  Cole's  astrologer— •"  what  that 
something  may  be." 

AooordinR  to  M.  Geymet,  pure  hydroSuorio  acid  materially  aids  the 
formation  of  ooloured  images  upou  the  violet  sub'Ohloride  of  silver, 
thoQt^h  weareuot  told  very  olearly  in  what  manner  the  acid  is  applied. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photognphic  Society  of  France  M.  6. 
Noel — a  chemist  connected  with  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris — made 
a  communication  in  which  he  staled  that  the  use  of  methylic  alcohol 
in  tlie  iron  developer  greatly  reduced  the  time  of  exposure  and 
increased  the  density  of  the  negative.  He  gave  the  following 
formula  for  its  use : — 

Water 300  grammes. 

Ammoniacul  sulphate  of  iron 15        „ 

Acetic  acid  ....L 8        „ 

Methylic  aloohol 15 

He  finds  it  also  advantageons  to  add  a  little  metliylic  alcohol  lo  the 
pyrogallic  acid  for  strengthening  negatives. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  presented  tlie  members 
with  a  number  of  bottles  of  high Ij-ooncentca ted  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  with  acetic  acid.  It  was  stated  that  on  adding 
a  little  of'  this  strong  solution  to  Uie  ordinary  developer  greater 
density  and  detail  were  gained,  so  ss  to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure. 
Some  remarks  having  been  made  by  certain  members  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  artificial  light  from  bisulplude  of  carbon  and  binoxide  of 
niln^D,  M.  Petigot,  of  the  Institute,  who  was  in  the  chair,  warned 
the  gentlemen  present  against  the  use  of  anoh  dangerously-explosive 
compounds,  and  related  an  anecdote  of  Liebig,  who  had  once,  in  the 
oonrse  of  a  chemical  teoture,  had  an  accident  of  this  kind,  by  which  tlie 
Crown  Pdnee  of  Pruuia,  who  was  one  of  llie  audience,  iMs  wounded. 
M.  Lampiie  exhibited  several  proofs  of  large  dimensions,  taken 
direct  with  One  of  Darlot's  lenses;  and  M.  Flenry-Hermagis 
exhibited  a  series  of  his  new  wide-angle  and  aplsnatie  objectivea. 
The  "  refleetosoope  "  of  U.  Tenao  was  alao  exhibited  in  opeiation. 
r  ViiU  our  last  week's  Kola.) 


THE   PRACTICE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AMERICA.* 

JosLiN  AND  pHiujpii,  DanvUle,  IlL — We  were  aomewhat  sarprised  at 
yonr  wisbing  to  have  our  formula  for  pubhoation  in  the  BulUliti,  as 
there  are  so  many,  perhaps,  ahead  of  our  ■imple  formulte  and  modca  of 
working.  We  say  "aimpjo,"  for  they  are  simple  and  easy  to  work. 
Formulfo  do  not  advance  photography;  it  is  nnderttanding  how  to 
work  them.  AVe  will  now  give  you  our  fnrmuUe  and  modes  of  working. 
Cleimlinese  is  in  a  moasnre  the  secret  of  good  work.  Keep  everything 
aliout  the  studio' clean.  The  dark  room  should  be  the  cleanest  room 
in  the  gallery.  Wash  the  hands  frequently.  Watch  the  chemicala 
and  hntha  and  keep  them  in  good  order.  Be  sure  you  keep  ahead  of 
your  work.  We  albumenise  oar  glass.  Collodion  No.  1 :  bromide  of 
cadmium,  two  grains  to  tbe  imnoe ;  iodide  of  oadmiom,  one  and  a-holf 
grain  to  tbe  ounce;  iodide  of  ammonium,  one  grain  to  the  ounce ;. 
Antbony's  snowy  cotton,  four  to  six  grains;  ether  and  alcohol,  equal 
parts.  Collodion  No.  2:  iodide  of  poiauiam,  two  grains  to  the  ounce; 
iodide  of  ammonium,  one  grain  to  the  ounce ;  iodide  of  cadmium,  four 
and  a-half  grains  to  the  ounce ;  bromide  of  cadmiaiu,  two  araias  to  the 
ounce;  Anthony's  auowy  cotton,  four  to  six  grains.  Bath:  forty  to 
forty-^ve  grains  to  the  ounce.  Iodise  by  coating  the  glass  with  collo- 
dion, leavitie  it  in  tbe  bath  a  short  time.  Acidify  vnth  C.  P.  nitric 
acid.  Dev^oper;  iron,  one  ounce;  water,  sintaen  ounces;  acetic  acid, 
one  and  a-half  to  two  ounces.  Do  not  ose  alcohol  as  long  as  the  plates 
flow  smoothly,  Recieveloper :  equal  porbioQi  of  acetic  acid  and  silver 
bath.  After  developing  the  plate,  and  before  waahiag,  flow  with  tbia  re- 
developer.  Flow  the  eecond  time  with  iron  developer,  and  then  wash. 
Keep  the  plate  in  motion  to  prevent  stains  and  streaks.  By  this  mode 
you  secure  all  the  inteneity  you  need  for  printing.  'Fii  in  hypo.  U«o 
Anthony's  Sint  varnish  for  vamishii;^  negatives.  Make  yonr  nesative* 
good,  Qud  do  not  rely  too  much  upon  your  retoucher.  Paper  bath  :  nee 
Anthony's  alum  bath.  We  use  Morgan's  double  albamenised  paper- 
Float  from  one  to  minutea.  When  thoroughly  dry  fume  ten  to  nftecn 
minutes.  Toning  bath:  water,  two  ounces;  aaturated  aolution  of  sol 
soda,  safficient  to  make  the  water  feel  slippery;   salt,  sixty  grains; 

fold,  eaoueh  to  tone,  Betlar  effects  will  be  produced  by  toning  slowTy- 
ixinjtbath:  hypo.,  two  ounces;  water,  thirty  ounces.  Before  toning 
the  prints,  wash  iu  two  waters.  Take  two  gallons  of  water,  halt-an- 
ounce  of  acetic  acid  No.  8,  and  soak  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  this 
aolution.      Then  wash  through  three  water*  and  tone.     When  year 

Erints  are  fixed  wsah  in  running  water  three  hours.  Ws  consider 
uff  cards  the  best.     Mount  with  starch  paste  made  freoh  every 

Daniel  Badann,  Baltimore. — In  response  to  your  request  for  my 
formulae,  mode  of  working,  and  use  of  means  in  making  my  pictures  on 
exhibition  in  Chicago  I  cheerrully  comply,  premising  that  I  have 
nothing  new  to  impart,  and  that  I  pUce  more  stress  upon  cleanliness 
and  proper  arrangement  of  light  than  npon  chemical  excellence.  I 
believe  in  simplicity,  and  I  try  to  avoid  humbug  and  sensationalism  in 
pictures.  I  endeavoor  to  reproduce  nature  at  its  best,  or,  to  use  a 
iiomely  phrase,  with  its  "best  foot  foremost."  i  retouch  but  httle, 
and  do  not  depend  npon  it  at  all.  Five  minutes  is  the  average  time 
required  for  retouching  an  "  imperial "  earte — ofttsier  less  than  more. 
I  do  not  permit  my  negatives  to  be  touched  by  any  substanoe  whatever 
to  give  them  a,  "tooth"  for  retooohiug,  not  finding  it  necessary. 
Collodion  No,  I  :  ether  and  alcohol,  equal  quantities ;  iodide  of  ammo- 
nium, five  grains ;  bromide  of  potassium,  two  and  a-lulf.grains.  Collo- 
dion No.  2:  ether  and  alcohol,  eqnal  parte;  iodide  of  cadmium,  fis-e 
grains;  bromide  of  cadmium,  two  and  a-holf  grains;  Anthony's  nega- 
tive cotton  and  Anthony'a  snowy  cotton,  two-thirvls  of  the  former  to 
one-third  of  the  latter,  sufficient  to  give  proper  consistency.  I  add 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  No,  2  to  No,  I,  according  to  my  light, 
subject,  and  Style  of  picture.  Silver  bath:  water,  one  ounce;  silver, 
forty  grains,  rendered  decidedly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  When  oat  of 
order  nentndise  with  ammonia.  Boil  off  one-third  to  one-half,  filter, 
pnt  in  bath,  then  add  nitric  acid.  Developer:  water,  one  ounce;  irai, 
twenty  groina;  acetic  acid,  sufficient  to  flow  easily.  For  earte*  and 
"imperial"  cards  I  nae  a  Dallmeyer  lena ;  for  huge  sixes,  a  Uaeuer 
instrument.  My  light  ia  obtained  by  means  of  a  due  uorUi  skylight, 
the  glass  commencing  seven  feet  from  the  floor;  pitch,  flfty  desrees 
precisely  ;  glass  portion,  fifteen  feet  wide  by  fourteen  feet  high.  I  use 
six  opa<jue  curtains  on  spring  rollera;  in  winter  I  scarcely  ever  make 
use  of  them.  The  above  style  of  light  I  have  always  found  tbe  best, 
and  having  thorouohly  tried  and  built  every  other  kind  I  hold  to  that 
opinion.  I  can  moke  every  style  and  effect  under  it,  inclusive  of  groujis 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  persons.  Time  of  sitting,  from  ten  to  thirty 
seconds;  children,  two  to  five  seconds.  I  do  not  beheve  in  using 
reflectors  except  in  "  Rembrandta  "  or  isolated  oases.  The;  are  falae 
and  distort.  'Ihe  meet  uncultivated  part  of  our  profession  is  tbe  print- 
ing portion.  1  always  paid  partioolar  attention  to  that  For  busts  I 
use  a  Bigelow  rotary  baokgronnd ;  for  figures  or  large  pictures,  Bea- 
dann's  patent  baokgronnds.  It  is  useless  trying  to  produce  atmo- 
spheric effect  or  softness  on  a  Sat  ground.  We  use  a  lorty-groiu  ailve^ig 
Mth,  adding  muriatic  acid — say  a  drop  to  every  ounce  of  solutim; 
shake  Dp;  t£en  add  conoentrated  ammonia  till  it  testa  neutral ;  4flter, 
Bepeat  the  acid  and  ammonia  every  two  or  three  days.     It  never  t  jwss 
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B  pioturc 
acattc  aaid — uty  lulf-u 
water.  Toning  bsth ;  w&ter,  o 
acetate  of  soda,  balf-an- 
tentlia  of  photographer 
"'o  get  rid  of  blisters  it: 


colour,  and  naveT  gets  out  of  order.  Silver  from  ODS  to  three  minntei, 
and  fume  from  five  to  Sfteea  miaBtea,  aocording  to  the  weather.  To 
tone,  wash  the  piotures  for  five  minutes  in  water  rendered  acid  with 
i  to  every  gallon  of  water.  Waah  in  clean 
me  gallon;  cUlorideof  gold,  fifteen  grains; 
le ;  adding  eoda  and  gold  oi  wanted.  Nine- 
>  three  to  four  times  the  gold  uecaaearj. 
le  the  prints  for  a  few  minntes  iu  salt  water 
after  they  oome  from  the  hypo,  solution.  Change  the  hypo,  ofteu,  and 
use  fresh  paste.  KoU  oa  the  wiirm  praaa,  and  eschew  varnishes,  pastes, 
and  QoatrumB  of  all  kinds  on  pictures. 

H.  C.  Wilt,  Franklin.  Pa. — Most  of  the  time  we  nee  plain  negative 
glass,  clean.  Collodion:  W,  B.  new  qniclc;  Anthony's  L.  and  H.,  jtc., 
Bometimea  adding  one  drop  of  Unotaro  of  iodine  to  the  ounce  of  oollo- 
diou.  Negative  silver  bath;  forty  grains,  rather  acid  with  glacial 
aoetio  acid.  Dersloper:  one  onuce  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  sixteen 
ounces  of  soft  water,  adding  a  qnarter  of  an  ouuoe  of  acetic  acid  when 
nsin^.  Sensitising  bath ;  forty  grains;  about  one  drop  of  concentrated 
liquid  ammonia  to  five  ounces  of  solution;  one  ouuoe  of  pare  giyceriue 
to  a  quart  of  solution ;  half-an-ounce  of  nitrate  oF  ammonia  to 
a  Quart  of  solution;  pulverised  otam  to  a  quart,  about  Q,  Shake 
well,  and  leave  to  ataad  over  night ;  filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  We 
moatl;  aes  "brilliant  paper,"  floating,  in  warm  weather,  aboutamiunCe 
Bud  a-half — in  cold  weather,  two  minutes.  After  printing  soak  the  prints 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  aodinm  or  common  rock  salt,  a  lump 
fcbont  so  O  to  holt-a-gallon  of  filtered  soft  water.  When  fully  dis- 
solved soak  the  prints  in  this  solution  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute ;  they 
are  three-quarter  toned  then.  Wash  them  iu  clean,  soft  water  onee  or 
twice,  and  then  toue  at  once  quickly.  Have  ready  fifteen  graine  of 
chloride  of  gold,  adding  one  tahlespoonful  of  whiting ;  theu  pour  thereon 
boiling  water  until  it  changes  from  yellow  to  white,  which  will  require 
from  a  pint  and  a-half  to  a  quart  of  the  water.  Do  this  in  a  bowl  or 
dish;  let  cool,  Alter,  and  this  is  your  stock  toiling.  It  will  keep  for 
years.  To  four  ounces  of  this  toning  stock  add  a  quart  of  blood-wuFm 
water.  You  are  now  ready  to  tone  from  SOO  to  1,000  card  photographs. 
Keep  up  the  temperature  to  about  blood  heat  and  tbey  wiU  tone 
quickly  ;  then  wash,  and  fix  them  in  hyposulphite  of  soda — one  ounce 
of  Boda  to  twelve  ounces  of  water.  Fix  ten  to  twelve  minntea.  You 
oan  easily  over-salt  and  over-tone.  By  this  means  you  can  tone  on  an 
average  I,00O  card  pictures  with  one  groin  of  chloride  of  gold — the 
most  economical  plan  I  know  of.  Having  eiperimented  for  years  we 
now  work  thus.  If  the  prints  be  over-salted  or  over-toned  they  will 
look  hard,  grey,  spotted,  and  coarse.  After  retouching  a  varnished 
negative  I  lay  it  flat,  face  up,  and  warm  it,  when  the  varnish  melts, 
and  the  peaoLUing  einks  or  penetrates.  The  varnish  being  soft  covers 
over,  and,  when  dry,  prints  much  softer.  You  can  also  take  a  negative 
oud  set  the  intense  eide  anglii^  towards  the  light  or  sunny  side. 
Setting  still  or  moving  yon  will  find  it  to  print  softer  than  setting 
straight  towards  the  son ;  setting  the  thin  side  towards  the  sun  it  wiU 
print  much  quicker  and  coarser.  By  thna  angling  a  much  softer  and 
finer  print  can  be  obtained. 

F.  M,  Bill  Smith,  HaTniiioTt. — In  making  oompoaition  pictures  my 
plan  and  means  are  very  simple.  Having  asoertained  the  number  of 
tigures  to  be  iutrodncod,  their  ages,  sex,  £c.,  I  proceed  with  pencil  or 
crayon^ to  make  a  rough  design.  I  then  have  a  negative  made  of  each, 
•aparately  or  in  a  number  of  small  groups — say  two  or  three  in  each — 
taking  care  to  have  the  light  coming  from  the  same  direction  in  oil  the 

Sictnres,  unless  the  picture  should  be  one  where  false  li^ts  are  intro- 
uoed — such  as  an  interior  with  a  light  from  a  lamp  on  the  table  or 
from  a  chandelier — olio  taking  particalar  care  to  have  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  figures  in  proper  proiK)rtions,  not  merely  in  perspective,  but  in 
relation  to  each  other.  Having  now  got  a  good  negative  of  eaoh  of  the 
parties  I  get  a  print  from  each,  and,  roughly  cutting  them  out,  I 
arrange  them  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard  covered  with  brown  paper  (a 
good  qutdity  of  wrapping-paper  will  do),  pasting  them  on  in  the  plsces 
I  intend  them  to  occnpy  in  the  finished  pictnre.  Now  I  see  at  once  if 
any  be  in  wrong  proportion.  If  so,  I  have  another  negative  taken  at 
once  before  proceeding  further.  When  I  get  all  as  I  want  them  I  have 
the  negativea  retouched,  and  then  make  my  prints.  In  making  the 
prints  for  theae  composition  pictnres  a  great  deal  of  care  and  jndgment 
is  roquirod.  We  will  say  that  »U  the  negatives  are  of  eqnol  strength. 
Well,  if  the  picture  be  well  arranged  and  in  good  perspective  there 
must  be  atrial  perspective  as  well,  and,  therefore,  the  tigures  in  the 
distance  must  be  a  great  deal  fuuter  and  flatter  than  those  in  the  fore- 
ground. To  produce  this  effect  care  must  be  taken  to  print  the  pro- 
minent figures  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  in  proportion  to  their  size  in 
perspective  relation  make  the  others  fainter.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to 
print  the  distaut  figures  very  light,  allowing  the  face  to  print  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  figure,  and  then  sun  them  a  little  more  m  proportion  to 
their  distance.  As  most  of  these  pictures  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  it  becomes  neceaaary  to  avoid  showing  the  liueo  round  the 
edges  of  the  piotnrea  ont  ont  and  pasted  on  the  surface  of  the  large 
piotur*.  This  1  do  bj^  layii»  the  print,  after  it  is  ont  out  and  perfectly 
ojy,  foM  down  on  A  pieoe  oi  glass,  and  with  sharp  knife  jwtre  the  edges 
■o  aa  to  make  the  eiue  of  the  figure  when  pasted  on  as  thin  as  poaaihle. 
With  regard  to  the  baokgronnd,  I  can  oiily  say  it  requirea  an  artist  to 
painioBei  butarery  fluo  aSect  may  be  produced  by  selecting  a  nice 


view — say  a  grove,  a  shore  of  a  lake,  a  river-bonk,  or  some  other  pretty 
place—and  enlarge  it  to  the  required  size,  print  it  on  plain  paper,  and 
mtrodaoe  your  group  in  the  way  above  described.  A  family  might  be 
taken  in  the  grounds  surrounding  its  house,  with  the  residence  in  the 
b^kgrouud.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  family  group* 
in  interiors  is  that  the  room  and  furniture  would  have  to  be  carefully 
drawn  by  an  artist.  1  would  Bay  that,  ao  tar  aa  my  experience  goes, 
there  is  no  "money"  iu  this  kind  of  picture  unless  done  with  great 
dispatch  and  a  number  oE  copies  guaranteed  at  good  prices.  One 
hundred  dollars  is  the  lowest  that  any  artist  can  afford  to  moke  one  oE 
theae  groups  for. 

R.  Benecke,  St.  Lo«ii. — In  answering  your  question  I  will  try  to  be 
as  brief  as  possible,  and  omit  all  the  details  of  the  modta  optrandi, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  well  understood  by  those  of  your  readers  who  take 
the  camera  to  the  field.  Collodion:  put  into  a  bottle  the  followiug 
ingredients,  and  mix  in  this  order: — Sulphuric  ether,  one  pound  (about 
tweuty-tjtree  ounces  by  measure);  Anthony's  cotton,  balf-an-ounoe ; 
shake  well;  alcohol,  tweuty-five  ounces;  iodide  of  ammoni^  120 
grains;  iodide  of  cadmium,  120  grains;  bromide  of  cadmium,  ninety- 
six  grains.  Diaaolve,  and  filter  through  oottou.  This  collodion  will 
keep  for  years.  Tint  it  with  a  few  drops  of  iodine  dissolved  in  alcohol 
if  necessary.  Developer  (not  patented):  water,  one  pint;  acetic  acid, 
one  ounce;  protoaulpbate  of  iron,  one  ounce.  Silver  bath;  mix  one 
part  of  good  glycerine  and  three  parts  of  water;  put  a  few  g^vins  of 
nitrate  of  silver  into  it,  and  expose  it  to  snnlight  for  a  week  or  two. 
Make  your  silver  bath  of  this  in  the  usual  way,  using  about  thirty 
grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  fluid.  Acidify  with  nitric  acid.  I  have 
been  using  this  bath  now  for  over  two  years  for  in  and  oatdoor  work. 
The  advantage  is  that  a  plate  sensitised  m  it  will  keep  good  for  hours. 
Iu  going  great  distances  I  use  the  procantion  to  carry  my  plate-holder 
wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  after  netting  it  (the  plate-holder)  inside  and 
out.  I  do  not  olhnmeuiae  my  plates.  I  fix  witn  cyanide,  and  intensify 
with  a  fresh  and  weak  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  provided  the 
plate  has  had  fall  time,  otherwise  I  use  the  mercury  inteusifieT  made 
in  the  foUowing  manner : — Add  a  aolation  of  iodide  oE  ^lotassium  to  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  until  the  red  precipitate  is  redissolved. 
Use  it  weak.  This  intensifier  will  bring  out  the  weak  detail  in  the 
shadows  better  than  anything  I  know  without  obscuring  thedetail  in  the 
high  lights.  I  prefer  to  clear,  intensify,  and  varnish  my  negatives  at 
home,  and  merely  wash  them  after  development  and  let  them  get  dry. 
I  use  the  commercial  rock  vamiab,  or  a  solution  of  brown  gum  shellac 
in  alcohol  with  a  little  Venetian  turpentine  added  to  it.  For  large 
plates  I  use  a  developing  dish — a  shallow  wooden  dish  a  little  larger 
than  the  plate.  My  camera  box  is  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  I 
doubt  whether  I  am  able  to  give  a  lucid  description  of  it  without  the 
use  of  a  sketch.  It  is  very  cheap,  very  light,  never  gets  out  of  order, 
and  you  cannot  miss  the  focus  wiUi  it.  It  ia  a  box  made  of  light  wood 
of  a  triangular  shape.  Its  length  depends  upon  the  focal  length  of  the 
instrument,  which  nas  to  be  ascertained  first.  The  board  in  front  has 
an  oblong  hole  cut  in  it,  which  permits  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
tuba.  This  is  fastened  by  means  of  ttiree  screw  eyes  to  a  light  board, 
and  is  held  iu  its  proper  position  by  four  screw  eyes  in  front  of  the  box. 
1  always  use  screw  eyes  to  fasten  all  my  iustrumento.  A  half-turn  of 
them  will  cause  the  loa'mment  to  come  off.  I  have  three  boards  of 
difiereut  tbiokuesses.  The  thinnest  one  I  use  for  views  where  the 
distance  is  very  great;  the  medium  one  for  distances  from  twenty^  steps 
to  half  a  mile;  and  the  thickest  one  for  machiDery,  agricnltnral  imple- 
ments, Ac,  from  fire  to  twenty  steps.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use 
a  ground  gIa<IB.  A  peep  over  the  two  sides  of  the  box  will  give  the 
angle  included ;  by  a  liue  on  top  of  the  box  it  is  directed  to  a  pomt  near 
the  centre  of  the  vievr  to  be  taken.  A  beginner  might  need  a  ground 
glass  at  first,  but  he  soon  would  leora  to  do  without  it.  My  box  for 
14  X  17  plates,  with  stand  and  plate-bolder,  I  aau,carry  in  onehand  for 
a  coneidorable  distance  without  any  trouble;  formerly  I  had  to  euj^e 
extra  help  for  it.  With  this  arrangement  1  was  enabled  to  take  views 
of  our  bridge,  etanding  out  on  the  Mississippi  River  ou  two  or  three 
piles  driven  in  the  ground,  which  I  could  not  have  taken  by  any  other 
means.  The  shape  of  the  box  allows  a  person  to  take  a  view  from  a  window 
looking  up  or  down  the  street,  when  the  square  b '"  "    '  *"    — ^ 

''  -  -*  pntting  up  a  platform  first.  I  am  using 
iews  at  Chicago  wore  token  with  Ncs.  4  au 
14  K  17  sharp  to  the  comer.  I  have  used  the  DoUmeyer  lens, 
too ;  but  they  cost  too  much  for  me,  and  I  am  just  as  happy  with  my 
Zentmeyer's.  I  have  also  used  a  lens  made  by  Mr.  H.  Koettger,  of 
Philadelphia — a  very  fine  lens.  There  is,  I  think,  no  lens  in  the  market 
which  I  have  not  tried;  but  when  microscopic  definition  all  over  the 
plate  is  wanted  a  small  diaphragm  has  to  be  used,  I  do  not  core  what 
fens  you  may  employ,  and,  oonsequently,  a  long  exposure  has  to  be 
given.  To  obtain  sharp  pictures  it  is,  next  to  a  good  lens,  just  aa 
necessary  to  have  a  perfectly  rigid  stuid.  Mine  is  one  of  Anthony's 
old-fashioned,  large-sized  tnpods — -on  excellent  one.  I  came  pretty 
near  forgetting  to  mention  my  view  tent.  It  is  nothing  bub  a 
bog  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  yellow  calico,  which  is  thrown 
over  four  sticks  pnt  together  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.  I  have  two  of 
them — one  for  mioroaoopic  work,  and  one  for  luser  plates.  This  tent  I 
found  very  useful  ou  my  late  trip  to  Denver,  Colorado.  I  would  not 
exotumge  it  for  any  box  or  any  other  urangemeut  for  trips  away  from 
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home.  Here  in  the  city  I  am  naiag  m  uiuJl  w«^on— >  dark  room  on  two 
whaaU,  krge  enough  to  ^rork  >  14  x  17  plate  m.  My  chemicali  I  put 
np  iu  ft  buket,  divided  by  pirtitioiiB  iato  lii  ipkoei. 


PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    COURT. 


BBEIOUS  CHAEOE  AGAINST 

Ak  elderly  mtui,  luuned  Jofan  Fahrbach, 


A  PHOTOOBAPHBB. 

_  r  of  the  "  Liverpool 
and  London  Fhotographio  Company,"  naa  clmrzed  at  the  I>ale-Btreet 
Police  Conrt,  Liverpool,  on  Monday  laat,  tlia  30l£  ult. ,  with  obtaining, 
by  falae  pretence,  £265,  with  intent  to  defraud  one  Juliua  Hartminn. 
Dr.  Commiui  proeeoated,  and  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  Mr.  Froggatt, 
of  London, 

The  caea  for  the  proieoator  wu  that  the  prisoner  had  for  some  time 
held  himaoli  out  aa  the  manager  of  the  Liverpool  and  London  Photo- 
graphic Uompany.  In  August  last  he  appeared  to  have  been  parCins 
with  a  gentLemoD  named  Langahaw,  whom  he  called  hie  "  BecrGtary,"niid 
on  advertisement  was  inserted  in  some  London  papers,  which  advertise- 
ment waa  replied  to  by  the  proeecutor.  An  mterview  took  place 
between  them,  and  amongst  vsnoos  alleged  false  represeutatioiu  wore 
statements  by  the  prisoner  that  his  businesa  waa  principally  concerned 
with  fine  art,  the  making  of  photographio  and  lithographic  cards  for 
triidetmen,  and  the  prltitmg  of  bank-notes  for  all  the  banks  in  Liver- 
pool. For  the  latter  busiaosa  be  had  thirty  men  employed  at  23, 
Church- street,  in  Liverpool  The  men  ware  under  lock  and  key,  the 
business  being  a  very  responsible  one.  In  fact,  the  Bank  of  England 
had  becoine  so  jealous  of  his  business  that  they  had  sent  a  spy  to leam 
how  he  conducted  it.  He  bad  also  a  small  retail  photographic  business. 
The  secretary  waa  wanted  to  replace  a  aeoretuy  who  was  leaving,  and 
who  had  given  the  prisoner  as  secnrity  £1,000  in  consols,  which  he  had, 
however,  retamed  to  him  at  the  end  of  twelve  mouths.  Upon  these 
representatioaa  the  prosecutor  gave  up  a  situation  in  the  Britaania 
Rubber  Company,  joined  the  prisoner  as  saoretaiy  at  £120  a  year, 
giving  him  two  days  afterwards  as  security  a  sum  of  £265,  which  soon 
afterwards,  it  was  alleged,  the  prisoner  converted  to  his  own  use.  The 
proaeentor  came  to  Liverpool  on  the  I4th  of  September,  and  be  paid  the 
money  over  the  next  day.  Everything  went  on  all  right  for  some  time 
at  the  ofGoes  of  the  "company,"  12  and  21,  Lord-street,  and  28,  Church- 
street.  However,  two  executions  were  put  in  in  two  months,  and  the 
proBocntor  eventually  became  anxious  for  his  money,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  not  having  seen  either  the  bank-notes  or  the  men  at  23,  Charch- 
Btreet.  On  hinting  bis  anxiety  in  November  the  prosecutor  received  a 
letter  from  the  prisoner,  who  was  in  London,  commenting  on  his 
slovenly  appearance,  and  requesting  him  to  make  himself  neater  in  his 
attire.  The  proaeentor  then  f ormaUy  wrote  for  the  retQm  of  his  money, 
as  Fahrbach  bad  broken  the  contract  made  between  them,  n^oa  which 
the  prisoner,  who  was  still  in  London,  told  him  to  attend  to  hi*  bnginesa 
in  complianoe  with  the  contract.  Subsequently  prosecutor  received  a 
letter  from  the  eolicitor  of  the  prisoner  in  London,  informing  him  that, 
as  he  refused  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  contract,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  engaee  some  one  in  his  stead,  and  that  he  would  hold  the 
prosecutor  liable  for  all  losses  and  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  the 
breach  of  agreement  in  addition  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  £266. 

Prosacutor,  in  cross-examination,  said  that  when  he  first  saw  the 
prisoner  in  Liverpool  he  showed  himbooka  relating  to  the  retail  businew. 

Thomas  Cowderoy  said  that  he  bad  been  f  onneriy  in  the  employ  of  the 
prisoner  for  some  time.  The  prisoner  had  a  place  at  23,  Cbarch -street, 
some  time  ago,  but  witness  was  the  only  person  engaged  there,  and  no 
bwik-notes  were  produced  there,  either  by  lithography  or  by  any  other 
means.  At  12  and  21,  Lord-street,  the  prisoner  had  twenty  or  thirty 
persons  employed. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Langshaw,  64,  Aubrey-street,  said  he  had  formerly  been  m 
the  employ  of  the  prisoner  a  year  and  nine  months.  Witness  bad  not 
dopoaited  £1,000  with  him,  but  he  had  deposited  £100,  which  he  bad 
not  been  able  to  recover.  Witness  bad  an  action  pending  against  the 
prisoner,  who  had  also,  at  the  last  Court  of  Passage,  entered  aa  action 
against  witness,  but  the  prisoner  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Hetheringtoti,  cashier  at  the  Adelphi  Bank,  said  that  in  Sep- 
tember last  the  prisoner  had  an  account  at  their  bank  in  bis  own  name- 
On  the  Ifith  September,  the  day  the  prisoner  received  the  £26S,  ho  got 
a  £200  bank-note  chsDged,  and  be  lodged  £107  in  the  bank.  The  next 
day  he  withdrew  £27,  bat  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  he  paid  in 
£160, 

Prisoner,  when  apprehended  in  London,  on  the  25th  Noveml>er,  said 
it  was  a  conspiracy  to  injure  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  meet  the 

The  defence  was  reserved,  and  the  prisoner  was  committed  to  the 
sessions,  bail  being  accepted,  himself  in  £265  and  two  soretiea  in  £130 

LoNDOiT  Pbotoobafhic  Socirrv. — At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  to 
be  held  on  Taesday  next,  the  8th  instant,  the  following  papen  will  be 
read;  —  Photorpapliic  KxperimcfS  in  A'eio  Zealand.  By  Mr.  D.  L. 
Mundy.     JixptrimenU  with  Colomtd  Moiia.     By  Mr.  W.  fl.  Woodbury. 


CoittemporariT  ^prtss. 

ART    IK  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[WMTias  PHOTOOBATHIO  KaWl.l 

EKFRE3SI0N  in  a  portrait  is  indispensable,  whether  executed  with  a 
brush  or  by  the  penoil  of  the  sun  through  the  aid  of  the  camera.  A 
portrait  may  be  ever  so  skilfully  finished  in  detail,  but  if  it  lack  th*t 
stamp  of  individuality  which  every  person  posseose*  to  a  greater  or  leu 
degree — which  distinguishes  him  from  any  other  person  in  existence — 
that  portrait  is  a  failure,  whether  executed  by  the  aid  of  the  camera  or 
the  brush.  It  lacks  art.  The  true  artist,  of  whatever  claas,  strivea  to 
reproduce,  with  the  greatest  Udelity,  that  which  already  exists  in 
nature,  and  he  that  simulates  nature  the  closest  is  the  greatest  artist. 

Art  in  photography  consists  in  that  arrangement  of  the  poK  and  ac- 
cessories which  most  closely  imitates  nature,  and  that  genius  (wbicli  few 
possess]  of  calling  up,  by  their  power  of  conversation,  during  the  aliort 
time  nsually  allotted  for  a  sitting,  that  individuality — that  expresaion 
to  the  face — which  shows  the  soul  of  the  originaL  To  do  this  reqair«a 
genius.  Talent  without  genius  can  never  acquire  it.  It  is  a  gift  tfaat 
can  neither  be  bought  with  money  nor  obtamed  by  the  closest  stady. 
Genius  can  be  cultivated  and  improved,  the  same  aa  other  quaiitiea  of 
the  mind ;  but  no  culture  will  give  it  where  it  does  not  exist.  Tha 
photographer  who  does  not  possess  this  genius,  be  he  ever  so  perfect  in 
manipulation,  con  never  hope  to  attain  art  in  his  prodactioni.     The 

5 sinter  has  a  great  advantage  in  this  over  the  photographer.  He  oan 
emsnd  as  many  sittings  as  be  likes,  and  talce  the  time  to  study  the 
character  oT  bis  subjects.  Be  is  not  limited  to  one  sitting  of  tiftsen 
minutes  ;  and  I  say  that  the  photographer  who  makes  life-lUie  the  facea 
and  pate  of  his  uortraits  through  the  power  of  genius  is  an  artist,  and 
his  productions  should  be  classed  among  the  tine  arts. 

Let  those  who  are  assured  that  they  possess  this  genius  stick  to  tha 
camera.  The  day  will  come  when  their  productione  will  be  recognised 
according  to  their  merits ;  and  those  who  have  taken  up  photography  tn 
escape  manual  labour  will  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  plough,  the  anvil, 
and  the  forge,  E.  U  Obu^v. 

^tttings  of  Snmtics. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
A  CouHCU.  meetinsof  the  above  Association  was  held  on  the  23rd  ult., 
at  12,  York- place,  Portman-squaro, — Lord  do  Roe  in  the  ohair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meetiug  having  been  read  and  confirmed  the 
following  members  weie  elected: — H.  B,  Southwell,  Esq.,  and  B.  R. 
Robertson,  Esq. 

In  conformity  with  a  notice  given  by  Mr.  GUisher  at  the  previous 
meeting.  Lord  de  Roe  was  elected  Vice-President  and  T.  Sopwitb,  Esq., 
Referee. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meetiug  a  revised  copy  of  the  mlea 
which  were  passed  by  the  meeting,  and  are  aa  follow : — 

Ride  1. — A  subscription  of  one  guinea  per  annum  aboil  be  paid  by 
each  member  and  subscriber. 

Bvle  2.  ^Members  shall  consist  of  none  bnt  amatear  photographer*. 

E^de  3. — Other  penlons  not  photographers  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage*  of  the  Association  may  become  "  subscribers." 

Bvie  4.^Eiu£  member  shall  be  entitled  to  select  two  guineas'  worth 
and  each  subscriber  one  guinea's  worth  of  photographs  every  year,  free 
of  charge  from  the  Association  prints,  subject  to  such  regulationH  a* 
the  referees  shall  determine. 

Rule  5. — Member*  shall  be  supplied  with  oil  additional  photographs 
at  half,  and  subscribers  at  three-fourths,  of  the  usual  prices. 

Rult  6.^The  Council  will  at  all  times  bold  the  Secretary  reqtonsibla 
for  aU  negatives  entrusted  to  the  Association ;  but  no  commercial  use 
being  made  of  the  plates  the  responsibility  is  limited  to  fair  wear  and 
tear  and  inevitable  accidents.  The  Council  reooouoend  that  all  the 
negatives  be  sent  in  grooved  plate- boxes,  and  such  negatives  shall  remain 
during  the  year  for  which  they  are  sent ;  but,  if  special  wplication  be 
made,  they  will  be  returned  within  one  month  after  such  application 
has  been  received  by  the  Secretary. 

RaU  7.--Rach  member  will  be  expected  t«  forward  as  many  good 
negatives  as  he  conveniently  can,  and  any  member  sending  leas  thou  six 
during  the  year  may,  at  the  option  of  the  referees,  be  ranked  as  a  onb- 

S^  S.~Copiesof  every  negative  in  cnrrentcircnlation  shall  be  kept 
in  stock  by  the  secretary  of  the  Association. 

Rule  9. — Prise*  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds  shall  be 
awarded  each  year  by  tiie  Council,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  right  to  fix 
the  number,  arrangement,  and  relative  valna  of  the  prizea. 

Bale  10. — Any  difference!  which  may  occur  shall  be  referred  to  the 
refeiees,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final.  The  price  nwative*  shall 
'       '  "      '  '    t  in  any  case  the  pi 


shall  be  at  liberty  to  declme  to  part  with  hta  negative,  whereupon 
another  shall  be  selecled  for  the  prijte.  A.  J.  Meuiuihi),  Hon.  Stc 
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TBE  NEW  LENS. 
To  tU  Editom, 
Gkhtlimeii, — I  obaerre  in  yoar  isiDe  of  thii  dfty*!  dftte  ftu  wticle 
headed  A  Ifev  Portrait  Lent,  whareiD  yon  give  a  deioription  of  a  acrtain 
iDBtmment  which  Meatrs.  Steinheil  "  have  ooniideTod  worthy  of  being 
MCnred  by  patent,"  and  which  yon  are  good  enough  to  designate 
*' another  optical  triumph." 

Allow  me  to  remark  that  "if"  this  be  "  another  optical  triampfa"  it 
has  been  aobieveAlonf(  ago;  for  my  patent,  bearing  date  September  27, 
1866,  already  lecnreB  to  me  the  right  aonght  for  by  HoMt*.  Steinheil  in 
their  recent  patent. 

I  JiaTe  manufaotnred  rectilinear  lensaa,  both  uniyminatrioal  and  lym- 
netrioal,  of  leveral  deacriptiona  [i.e,,  ratios  of  aperture  to  fooos)  for 
yean  put  in  acoordance  with  my  invention,  and  m  proof  1  need  only 
■    refer  yon  to  the  eitncta  from  pablished  records  deeoribed  below. 
I  may  fnrthar  at  '    "  -'  "     "  ■"'      '      ^  '  '  -'■       '  ■- 

«  of  m;  reotiline 
I  am,  yoora,  te,, 
19,  Sloomtbary-Mireel,  London,  IfovtmbtrVf,  1874. 
ExTaACTB  BaTEKKan  to  Abotb. 
1.  From  nteiflMtian  of  Ulten  pattnt  to  Jelm  Bmy  SaUtntytr,  ttattd  th*  7th 
SntnOtr,  1866,  a»d  dated  tie  Nth  Stpltmier,  1866  :— 
"  'That  I  claim  aa  leapecta  tbti  part  of  my  InvsntiDii  ia  ths  onubtietiiig  of 
'     "'  Id™  aohrQioaf " '"" .-■---■--       ......... 


leaaaa  c< 
ligh 

or  eiteriorpoaitio 
of  two  poaitiva  ai 
tion  of  HDallBT  dli 


apoeed  of  two  poaldve 


iihraiaatio  or  actinic  combinationa,  of  whloh 


omUna- 


lendoH,  er^nary  tHonlilj/  nutting,  January 
"  Mr.  Dallmayer  Bubmitted  to  the  meetinfi;  three  apHiimeni  of  hi*  rsctQiDear 
Imaes.  The  flrat,  hii  wide-uigls  rectiliurar;  vorUog  BtHrtarey,,  and  em- 
braoini;  uiglH  of  pictoraa  np  to  8G*  or  100°.  Tbeeeound,  hi>  rapid  rectilinear; 
workiaB  a^rtate  ),  and  embraolng  angles  of  piotarei  bd  tu  76*.  The  third,  a 
Ima  coiutrncted  on  the  lame  prindplea,  19  ,  compoMd  of  two  cemented  oombl- 
nitionBi  workiu  apertnre  i,  angle  embraced  ib';  in  order  lo  ihow  thai  by 
saoriltcing  aognw  eiUnt  of  field  ia  bis  rectiliDear  or  double-oombinition  Una 
an  apBrtnre  ai  large  aa  that  u[  the  orduiary  portrait  lena  ia  obtainable.  Aa 
regards  general  utiTi^,  however,  he,  Ht.  D,,  believed  that  a  view  lena  with  a 
wurking  apertore  ^  },  acd  angle  =:  7f>°,  wu  the  bast  for  general  oat-ofdoor 

Shotography,  both  aa  regards  quiokneaa  and  angolir  axl«nt  of  piclnra ;  aad 
ir  in-door  portraitDre  ha  waa  of  opinion  that  the  diCTasion-of-focas  arrange, 
ment,  aa  provided  in  bia  portrait  lena,  was  now  found  to  be  an  Indiapanaabla 
reqniaite  for  pieturea  above  tba  haU-plata  aiie." 

[From  tba  fact  that  the  portrait  lena  refarred  to  by  Ht.  Dallmeyer 
is  not  meutioued  in  his  cateJogae  we  preanma  that  he  fonnd  in  prac- 
tice, what  we,  when  reading  the  specification  of  the  Steinheil  tens 
described  ia  last  ntimber,  iniaginad  would  ba  the  caaa,  namely,  that 
a  better  reanlt  could  be  obtnined  br  making  the  ianer  surfaoes  of  the 
back  lens  of  different  radii,  so  that  they  abould  not  ba  "  contact 
■nrfacas,"  precisely  as  carried  into  eSeot  in  tiie  back  lens  of  Mr. 
DalJmayer's  patent  portrait  combination.  This  slight  aaparation  of 
tlia  back  lenses  confers  an  immanBe  adTantaga  in  flattening  the  field, 
to  obtain  which  in  anjLliiu);  approaching  lo  a  similar  degree  with  a 
cemetiUdht.eii  wonld  neceBsilata  tha  Litter  being  made  exceeding); 
Itiiok.  We  well  remember  Uie  exhibition  of  the  lenses  referred  lo 
sbove  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fliotographio  Society,  in  January,  1870 ;. 
and  in  onr  volume  for  that  year  (page  19)  we  gave  a  description  of 
their  angnlar  apertures  and  the  relative  exposures  required  with 
each,  but  we  had  quite  overlooked  the  fact  of  ttieir  having  all  been 
of  the  same  form  Biibatantislly.  Messrs.  Steinheil,  tlietefore,  are 
undoubtedly  too  late  in  the  field.— Ess.] 


Ulisallaitca. 

J  PHOTOORiPHY. — Dr.   Neumayer  has  presented  to  the 

Qeog^aphioal  Society  of  Berlin  a  pbotograpbio  apparatus  for  determining 
the  temparatnre  of  Uie  current  in  the  greatest  deytha  of  the  ocean.  There 
•re  many  ingenioui  peculiarities  aiwiit  the  apparatna,  but  it  ia  eisentially 
a  thermometer  fixed  in  a  copper  bottle,  with  a  piece  oC  pbotograpbio 
paper  on  one  aide  of  it,  and  charcoal  points  at  the  terminal  polea  of  an 
electrical  apparatus.  At  any  deairal  depth  the  connection  ia  made 
with  the  batteiy,  and  the  electric  light  produced  marka  the  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  thermtHneter  on  the  photographic  paper. 

RoHKLLE'a  Dry  Honey  Pbocbss.— The  writer  of  one  Forrlffn  Nolet 
and  Ntwt,  referring  to  s  etatement  made  by  the  "  Peripatetic  Photo- 
grapher," to  the  e^t  that  the  honey  procesa  of  Roaelle  diSered  in  no 
esaential  respect  from  that  oE  ShadboU,  aa^r*  -—It  has  been  snid  tha 
ihedry  honey  proceaf  of  M.  Roselle  is  identical  with  the  honey  proce* 


of  Mr.  Shadbolt,  and  that  in  deaoribing  it  a  few  wMka  back  in  theaa 
Notti  we  onght  to  have  stated  this  faot,  and  not  bave  allowed  a  Bel(pan 
plagiarist  to  deck  himself  ont  with  another  man's  laurels.  Kemarbi 
of  this  kind ,  we  beg  to  aay,  are  veir  wide  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Shadbolt's 
honey  procesa  differs  from  that  of  M.  Boselle  in  object,  in  principle, 
and  m  manipulation.  The  object  in  Mr.  Shadbolt's  process  is  to  retain 
the  free  nitrate  upon  the  film  by  adding  do  it  a  hygroscopic  aubatance — 
honey — ao  that  the  film  may  not  become  dry,  and  the  free  nitrate  of 
ailver  crystallise  upon  it  or  attack  the  haloid  aatts  ;  bat  in  the  honey 
procesa  of  M.  Roeelle  the  free  nitrate  is  thoroughly  washed  out  of  the 
lilmiiy^orethehoney  is  applied  to  it,  aud  that  merely  aa  an  organifler,  and 
not  with  any  idea  of  keeping  the  film  moiat,  becauae  it  ia  subcequently 
washed  off  again.  Thus  tbe  two  proceeses  are,  as  we  have  said,  dSferent 
in  object,  in  principle,  and  in  manipulation.  It  is  true  VL  Rosella 
states  tliat  if  the  honey  be  added  to  the  free  nitrate  upon  the  plate  it 
makes  it  more  sensitiva  ;  but  it  will  not,  ha  saya,  keep  good  many 
hoars,  and  be  certainly  does  not  reoommend  this  prooeas. 

Thi  Limits  of  EBroncHmo.— To  the  Wetttm  Photographic  NttM,  a 
correspondent  (Mr.  Joshua  Smith)  has  sent  the  following  remarks  on 
this  subject ; — How  many  really  good  negatives  are  spoiled  by  ezoea- 
sive  retouching  by  those  calling  themselves  "  artist  retouchers  I  "  It 
seems  at  present,  from  close  observation,  to  be  the  sole  aim  of  our 
so-called  "artist  retouchers"  to  work  upon  the  negative  until  every 
trace  of  character  and  similarity  of  fiesh  are  removed,  and  the  retouched 
negative  produces  prints  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a 
aoulless  Chinese  mask.  Tbe  efforts  of  tbe  "artist  retoucher  "tends  to 
cover  np  and  intensify  the  negative.  Tha  consequence  of  hi*  strokes, 
which  are  guided  by  a  confidence  of  strength  in  his  "  artiatio  self,"  is 
overlapping,  producing  cloudiness,  which  oausea  hta  strokea  to  overlap 
still  more,  and  each  time  his  artistic  pencil  touchea  the  negative  it 
carries  destruction  to  what  little  good  tbe  negative  may  have  claimed 
before  it  was  paaaed  to  tha  peuoil.    Again  :  high  lights  will  be  put  in 


le  are  required  ;  those  over  the  eyebrows  will  be  si 


,  be  put  u 
engtnened 


the  bead.  Some  will  aUo  rub  in,  with  a 
under  the  eye,  above  the  lips,  and  under  the  noae,  raising  the  parts  so 
treated  entirely  away  from  the  balance  of  thfe  face.  Now,  all  that  is 
really  neceesary  is  to  atnngtben  the  liigb  lights,  aoften  or  remove 
apota,  freckles,  and  heavy  lines,  keeping  the  same  well  modelled  with 
the  rest  of  the  face,  and  avoid  thia  overlapping.  Photographers,  take 
heed.  Let  your  negative*  show  fine  modelling  before  tbe  artiat  re- 
toucher's pencil  is  needed,  and  then  see  to  it  that  it's  not  destroyed  by 
overwork. 

Enamzlliho.— Mr.  I.  B.  Webster  says,  in  the  Phiiaddphia  Photo- 
grapher:— The  glass  upon  which  the  enamelling  is  to  be  done  must 
be  scrupulously  clean.  Plate  glass,  free  from  scratches,  is  the  best, 
although  good  photograph  glass  wiU  do  if  not  soratched.  Blisters  in  the 
glass  hnrt  nothing.  After  it  is  thoroaghly  olean,  aprinkle  over  it,  by 
'  pepper-bor,  "powdered  talc"  (or  French  chalk). 


and  with  a  tuft  of  c 


rvb  keavilrf.     The  chalk  gives  a  surface  to  the  glass  that  a .  . 

lifting  the  enamelled  print  from  it.  Now  flow  Uie  plate  with  oollodion 
made  as  follows  : — Ether  four  and  a-half  ounces,  alcohol  three  and 
B-balf  ounces,  cotton  to  thicken  (aay  from  five  to  seven  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  solution),  and  twanty-foar  drops  (or  minims)  of  castor  oiL 
""""  ""~  "'"  ' —  apply  tbe  prints,  face  down,  after  immemng 
u  a  gemiinu  suiation  made  aa  follows  : — Cox's  gelatine  one 
wal«r  eight  ounces,  glycerine  fifty  drops.  Add  the  gelatine 
nnd  glycerine  to  the  water,  and  let  it  stand  over  night,  when  it  will 
be  ready  far  use  after  lilterine,  which  can  be  done  by  warmins 
anfScienC   to  make  the  solution  limpid.     Allow  the  prints  to  n 


When  this  flow 
then     " 


L   thi 


I  solution   about  live  minutes  before  laying  tbem  on  the  col- 


lodionised  glass,  and  then  paaa  a  gnm  roller  lightly  over  them 
to  press  them  tightly  to  ths  glsas,  and  also  to  remove  the  surplus 
gelatine.  After  tha  prints  are  nearly  dry  th^  are  ready  for  the 
mounts.  For  this  purpose  light  Bristol  board  ia  beat.  Use  tha 
gelatine  solution  for  mounting,  and  monnt  on  tbe  glass  as  tba  prints  lie. 
The  whole  thing  muat  be  perfectiy  dry  liefore  an  attempt  is  made  to 
remove  tbem  from  the  glass.  When  they  are  dry  run  a  knife-blade 
around  the  edge  to  start  them  up,  and  it  thoroughly  dry  and  the  work 
properly  done  they  will  come  off  all  rigbt.     I  forgot  to  aay  in  tbe  proper 

C'  ee  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  lay  upon  tbe  back,  after  tne  monnta  bava 
n  applied,  a  weight  of  soma  kind — say  a^icavy  piece  of  glaai — which 
ahould  remain  tbere  for  ail  hour  at  laaat.  This  aaiists  in  secorins  a 
complete  contact  to  the  print.  At  tbe  end  of  an  bonr  remove  tha 
weight  and  leave  tlie  print,  backup,  until  perfectly  dry  all  through. 
o li™™  they  start  off  without  help,  which  shows  perfect  success 
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EXOHANOB    COLDMN. 

CuuU'a  TeAnieat  Sdtualtr  (ntw)  complete,  tn\a  vols,  bonnd  Id  two,  half 
etif;  Fowns'i  ManiuU  of  C/itn—lry,  tenth  editicm;  a&IIownj'i  FirtI  i$tid 
Sttotti  Sttpt  in  CAMiiifry,  with  kef  to  First  81<p,  iu  aicbvtge  foe  Untera 
sMm.— Addrwi,  W.  L.  BubjLBB,  San-Iuie,  Bncler-ia-Whaifedole.sid  Leedi. 

Wtknted  to  etohanse,  a  qnantitr  of  flnt-clua  three-aQd-a-qaaTt«r-uioh  iqiure 
lantern  tmupwreacie*  (plain  photagnipbio)  by  wall  known  maken,  and 
■mbraoing  a  gteat  Tariaty  uf  matter,  camani,  imall  carU  roUiuB-preM, 
ta  ether  pbetocrapbie  raqoieite,  fur  a,  lapariur  ouloured  eeriee  of  feur  or  (onr 
and  »-tuU-inali  new*  (tnuufwrenoJai]  uf  Eg-ypt,  the  Nile,  or  any  other 
intysotioIaiimlUt  oWacter.— Addreu,  Vinchnt  Haich,  HodderaSeld. 


A,NeWJiilS  TO  UOURBSFOKUaNTB, 
1^  Carrt^animlniitiuidHivtr  wTiU  on  itth  nit$9f  thi  f 

WiUiam  Hanjos,  Lead*.— iMrMf  of  th*  Rm.  SmUMl  ^amt. 
a  0.  Smitii,  Stmai.— Tat  Portraiu  ef  S.  £.  Brand,  M.F. 


BRDBllf.— Aay  anitable  fabrio  ot  a  dark  blue  or  a  light  graeo  ooloor  will 

H   G  C.— Wean  onabla  to  gin  the  inlbniutioii  required.    Write  to  Colonel 

BtoaitWertley. 
P.Sl— Th«™ai«noJniperfcotlonaiByDnrpiotnr«awort]inotioliig.    Theoalico 

tent  GvldMtlj  anewsa  well. 
Silt.— It  waa  in  1S&9  (Aberdeen  Meatinff)  U>at  tht  late  Prinee  Coneort 

preatded  orar  the  Btitteh  Aaaodaliom. 
E.  p.  H.— We  do  not  hold  ouraeNee  Jm  any  way  iwponaible  for  atatementa 

whioh  appear  in  onr  advecdrias  pegsa. 
T  J  B  —The  peraon  who  took  the  portrait  andoaad  te  qnite  aapable  of  Slling 

th*  pleoe  of  en  operator  in  enah  an  eetabWabiifflIt  aa  that  diunbed. 
CoKNU.— Wlun  Beanftiy'e  aoetio  aold  la  enbatltatad  for  gUoIal  aoetio  add 

add  rather  more  than  three  rtmea  ae  nwwh  ae  thrt  gir— '-  "-- '  -      '- 


an  eyapieoe. 
FicroR.— Ton  oen  «an  And  y 
to  do  ia  to  prora  the  ofdar  w 


A  with  the  aegatiTa. 
UlitlAirMl.— For  ei^oariBg 
tMbea,aelatith»tr  -""' 
and  popaied  Ibr 


tut  diunbed. 
'  glaolal  ai 
in  the  IbnuDla. 

, »ork  to  focuB  Ti_..  . 

riioir  any  oolonr  when  need  with 


H.  B.  H.-We  haw  no  l«raonal  knowledge  of  any  artwt  who  wkmra  or  le- 
tonohee  for  the  prrfSarion,  and  if  we  had  we  ahooU  deallne  the  iftTidiene  taak 
reanired  at  out  band). 

-     —  .   .  _  ._  .1.  M ».i.g  porinut  (whioh  la  ntiuned 

not  b«Ting  ham  preaaed  into 

nae  the  ordinary  oil  eolanra  aold  in 
t.    Coloun  era  now  apeoially  mixed 

be  eaiily  obtained   See  oni  adTartiahig 

P«BO  -1.  TJae  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  ten  drope  to  the  whiU  of  awh 
H>— 8  Donotaddifytheprinta.— 8.  Carbonate  of  »od»  mnet  not  be  added 
u  UM  Boatate  teoing  bath.— 4.  We  have  not  aeen  any  of  the  ooloored  and 
^aaed  work  of  the  Srm  mentioned. 

B  J  — Whm  nieati*e  i»par  turtu  brown  in  the  manner  in  whioh  yonre  W  it 
'indintee  the  need  for  more  aoetio  aold  in  the  aeneitiaing  lolation.  Yonr 
method  of  development  ie  quite  tight,  and  we  cannot  offer  any  enggeetion  by 
which  it  may  be  unprOTed. 

W    8.— 1.  We  feel  iUttered  by  your  bkhly-famnrable  opiniim.-a.  In  the 
oonne  of  another  wefk  yon  will  find  fliat  your  anggeetjon  b- 
atalled.— 8.  Glyoyrrhiiine  ie  never  now  added  to  oollodiOD, 
of  obtaining  denaily  being  preferred. 

J.   {Oiford).-An  American   patent  affordi  no  protection  whatCTerii 
oguntty;  to  U  of  any  hm  a  patent  mu.t  aleo  te  obtained  here.    W( 
decline  at  preeent  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  vahdity  of  the  patent  to  which 
reference  &  made  in  your  poetecript. 

OeoneB  8.  Wbiqht.— Collodion  I"*'*'™.'^)'  ^  *"^*!I^,*"  1*^".^^^™ 
coating  the  pictnrB'  '"  ■--"  -      -  -  -  -  "- 

bv  the  eame  agent, r— — d  —  - 

We  cannot  at  preemt  fnter  Into  tnll  vorkioE 

J  SooTT  —Strietty  epeaking  there  ie  not  anoh  a  thing  ae  »n  "  inetantaneone  ■■ 
'eiDosare.  It  ie  uaed  colloquially  by  photographen  to  deiignale  an  expunre 
of  a  BBcood  or  a  half,  or  even  a  qnartor  of  a  eeoond;  but  either  of  thne 
formi  a  period  of  ooneiderabl*  damlion  wten  oompared  with  the  aero  point 
of  inataotaniety. 


),  other  method! 


-UoUoOion  poeiuvoa  may  oe  tmneMMmu  lu  j~[w'  "!  "'■» 
ithanaephaltevainiib,  after wud*  vamiehmg  the  paper 
and  plaomg  the  two  in  oontaot  until  they  are  qnlte  dry. 
t  fnter  Into  full  working  delsili  of  the  prooau. 


I,  B.  B.— ThenegaHvepoeeoeere  «omB  eioellent  qnalltlea;  bntnpon< 
it  with  a  microacope  wb  find  that  th«  Ima^  ie  eompoaed  of  atoma  quite 

UTgeiendpreeentingBegranalaranappe«Tanoe,aeif  ithadbeen "" 

■  a  dBvelopa?  -"*■   ' —      ^-  -^'   •»■-■■ 


for  them,  andaee  that  Uieyareftinnrdad.    WahaeeitDtyetolitabadllum 


T  W  H.~You  do  not  aay  whether  you  propose  making  your  traneparenoiea 
b»  the  wet  or  the  dry  preoeaa.  For  the  former  a  oopying  cemora  ie  oil  the 
a^ratne  rwoired;  while  in  t}ie  latter  oaM  the  tannin  or  coffee  ph>ce«na 
mu  be  adnntageouily  employed.  Several  artioloa  on  thia  inbjeot  are  to  be 
found  in  out  recent  AuuNioa. 


.„ ,.     There  ai     . 

and  whioh  ars  donbtlees  doecribed  .  ^ 

the  manufaolure  of  chemioalB.     The  ftilloi 
two  part*  of  tartario  acid._  three  parte 


methoda  by  which  it  i 

good  and  oompreh 

■       ' of  th( 


parte  of  eolphnrio  add  add  five  part,  of  water,   and  dietil  in  a  w^ioo* 
ietorl.    Fnm.rio  aoid  a  quite  different  from  formic  aoid,  and  ia  prodnoed  by 
action  of  heat  on  malic  acid. 


are  quite  oan*ataant  with  tte  other  matter  about  whioh  yvu  InqaiM,  It  ie 
Boaroaly  one  whioh  eomea  within  the  oalegory  of  thoaeqoatiana  to  wfaidtwa 
reply  in  this  coin  mo.  At  acme  fatnn  period  we  tuj  write  an  aitiela  on  tk* 
pu-iioular  daacx^UMi  of  pbatagraphio  engnving  to  whioli  yon  allade ;  at 
pruent  it  woold  poeaeaa  mtareat  Ion,  or  ]^*b  valnable  to,  vary  Ibw  of  onr 
readen,  and  thoee  Urn  engaged  in  bnaineea  ontaide  the  limite  of  photographT. 
Id  reply  to  yonr  third  query,  there  la  no  hope  that  anr  one  commernally 
"     -  "■   ' ■->--•-• J qomdfo'" ""- 


intereeted  in  the  matter  will  give 


srfore 


>n  the  Intbrmation  ro 


id  for  five  ponnda, 


pounde  having  been  offiared  £r  a  praetleal  leaaon,  and  rafoaed. 

"  A  Fosann  Menbek  "  hM  written  at  condderaUe  length  on  flie  enbject  of 
puffing  at  meetinM,  with  apecU  allnalan  to  a  letter  by  Mr.  Maylasd  In  a 
cootemporary.  The  etatoUDla  4f  fiila  geDSaman.haaan,  wUl  paaajoet  foi 
what  ttaay  we  worth  ameog  theae  lAe  knew  hin  and  tba  luMn  at  Ika 
aawjrBArteeilating  between  him  and  the  priie  oandidalB  wboUao  irohanjiily 
aitnatedaaloreqlAeUadeflMO*.  It  mity'or  may  sot,  ha  Mnariti,  ba  a  tetter 
pill  for  thoaa  ao  wumly  intereeted  to  Bwallow,  bnt  the  nnfiirtnnate  iwt  now 
atandt  reoorded  that  Vr.  Bobinaon  really  waa  a  "  third-plaoa  eandidate  "  fi» 
tbe  Bret  Crawafaay  priie,  the  Ant  prlaa  having  bean  awaeded  to  Mr.  C!ba0B, 
and  the  aeaond  to  Mr.  Orawahay  Umatf,  iriio  midd  no^  tf  ooone,  taka  hda 
awn  money,  tboa  oaueiog  it  to  be  paaeed  on  to  tlu  thud  b«t  on  thra  liet; 
Hr.  Bobinaon.  Tha  award  of  tba  first  priu  to  Mr.  Chafflu  may  h*Ta 
oanaad  profoimd  oonetematdon  in  a  certain  linuted  circle,  bat  the  "  Fanner 
Member  "  ie  aeeoied  that  no  ain^id  hu  given  more  ginsral  eatiaCaction. 

A  LoTnK  OF  FaoioOBArHT  (Bnoknell,  Bark*).  — Tbie  oarre^pandent 
writaa :—"  Will  yon  allow  me  a  email  apaoe  in  yonr  valnable  Joamal  to 
thank  Mr.  Edward  Vilee  tor  hie  oomnonieBtian  thia  weak  im  ontdoor  pboto- 
graphy  ?  For  the  laet  ten  ytait  I  have  practiaed  outdoor  work  (er  a  fbw 
weekii  in  tfae  year,  bat  find  many  uaefnl  biuta  in  Mr.  Vilee'e  wqvr  I  did  not 
before  know,  and  I  hope  to  praetlBa  them  after  the  d«e«  of  '  Ineee  dull  daja. ' 
Having  oanfnlly  peroaed  your  Journal  for  a  numbM-  of  Teare  I  am  greallj 
lodebtedtoanehgentlemenaaMr.  Vflea,  Mr.  CbaSn,  Mr.  Button, and  aevenl 


ka.,  Sia.,  but  when  pracriiol  gaiUemen  oome  forward  and  from  Uefr  own 
eiperienoe  tell  ub  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  in  a  few  Btpightforward 
words,  I  think  all  honour  ie  doe  to  them  tor  thair  kindnaee ;  for  it  ie  to  anoh 
men  many  amateorg  are  indebted  for  the  pictnree  (hey  produce  attar  cnrefdl 
itndy  of  anoh  tonnala  aa  theee  gaitlcmen  give  na." 
EioBiTBD.— Kav.  F.  Herdwiobi  A.B[igga;  S.  S. ;  WlUiam  Bollan;  B.  O. : 
and  "  An  Old  Photo." 

South  lamxtv  Pbotoobapsio  SooiEn.— The  auatuJ  diiuur  of  thi* 
Society  will  take  pinoe  nt  the  Cckfi  Roj/ai,  Begent-atreet,  on  Thnnd^, 
the  17th  inatant,  when  the  membara  will  be  pleased  to  see  anyrfioto- 
graphic  triand  who  may  daaire  to  uaist  at  tbia  sooial  rewniofl,  Pnrthor 
partioulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking 
SI,  Queen'i-road,  Peckham. 

FiRB  AT  A  STumo.— We  learn  from  the  ifancluMUr  Bxamintt  and 
Timtl  that  on  Friday  last,  shortly  after  half -past  aii,  notice  wna  received 
at  the  cluef  fire  station  of  a  fira  at  Mr.  Bamn's  (late  Messrs.  Wake  nnd 
Banm's)  photographic  establishment,  St  Ann's  Square.  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent Tozer  attended,  with  two  hand-worked  enginee,  tender,  and 
men,  and  found  the  fire  oonfiaed  to  Mr.  Batun's  rooms,  in  the  tim  Soot 
of  the  building.  Two  jots  were  attached  to  the  mains,  sud  the  fire  by 
this  means  waa  extinguished.  Serious  damage  me  done  in  the  top  floor 
by  the  fire,  and  iu  the  floors  below  by  the  water. 


METEOEOLOGICAL    EEPOBT, 

For  thf  Wuk  Biding  J}umitr  3, 1ST4. 

ObservationB  roken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  H.  BtvWAKS,  Ojmim. 
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PERMANENCE. 
A  nw  dkja  nnoe  we  were  informed  b;  Mr.  L&mpray  of  what  at  first 
dght  iippeared  ft  ginguleir  thiog,  nitmelj,  th&t  a  friend  to  whom  he 
had  aopplied  Bome  albumeniaedpaper  had  obtained  with  it  fine,  licli, 
dark  tones  without  tlia  neaesaity  of  employing  a  gold  toning  bath. 
This  was  Bomethiug  yery  mnch  to  be  desired,  and  onr  first  idea  was 
that  in  tho  preparation  of  the  paper  a  salt  of  gold  had  been  iatro- 
daoad ;  for,  u  was  shown  many  years  ago  by  Ur.  Burnett,  it  is 
poitibU  to  introduae  the  toning  agent  along  with  the  material  with 
wliicU  the  paper  la  salted.  A  definite  inquiry,  however,  led  to  the 
■tatement  that  the  paper  was  innocent  of  any  adventitioQfl  ud  to 
toninf.  UnleiB  the  experimentalist  has  discovered  something  possess- 
ing  toning  powers  that  may  be  added  to  hia  bath  there  is,  we  imagine, 
only  one  oolntion  which  oan  be  enggeated,  namely,  sulphor  toning,  in 
conseqaenoe  of  the  acid  state  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath. 

It  la  now  many  years  sinos  alkaline  toning  was  introdnced.  At 
the  period  of  its  advent  it  was  fondly  believed  to  be  a  panacea  for 
all  the  evtls  of  &dtng,  and.  to  a  large  extent,  it  has  nndonbtedly  proved 
te  be  so ;  but.  judging  from  the  twofold  faat  that  alkaline -toned  prints 
are  not  neaessarily  permanent,  and  that  Bolphnr- toned  prints  do  not 
neoMsarily  fade,  it  is  evident  that  mnch  yet  remains  to  be  learned. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  fading  in  prints  we  may  give  a  fore- 
most place  to  tlio  formation  of  albuminate  of  silver— en  organic 
oompontid  which  is  not  lemoved  by  the  ordinary  treatment  to  which 
the  print  ia  snlijected  in  the  coarse  of  fixing.  It  has  been  ascei- 
t^ed  beyond  doubt  that  the  wUUt  of  an  albumeniaed  paper  print 
contain  silver,  and  that  this  silver  is  liable  to  undergo  change.  To 
prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  either  to  moisten  the  paper  and  expose 
it  to  ■  ounent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gaa,  or,  preferably,  lo 
moiiten  it  with  a  little  dilated  snlphide  of  ammonium,  when  a  well- 
marked  atain  will  be  produced.  We  know  also  that  the  presence  of 
this  nlver  compound  thus  affected  by  the  sulphide  ia  not  confined  to 
the  whites,  but  extends  all  over  the  surface,  although  in  the  blacks 
it  cannot  be  readily  detected.  Its  presence  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  action  of  light  under  the  negative,  but  is  the  result  of 
the  decompoaition  which  takes  place  when  the  paper  is  floated  on 
the  sensitising  batli. 

We  now  come  to  inquire  if  there  be  any  special  treatment  to 
which  a  print  may  be  subjaoted  by  which  this  organic  compound 
would  be  eliminated,  either  wholly  or  partially.  We  have  had  in  our 
posaesaion  for  many  months  a  stereoacopio  portrait  of  a  lady,  which 
waa  Uken  and  printed  by  Mr.  Foxlee  in  1857 .  Thia  picture,  which  is 
iatxMMt  oondition,  was  produced  nnder  circumstances  which  would 
now  be  eonudered  unsafe;  for,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  Oiat  it  is 
moanted  upon  bronzed  card  (the  bronze  of  nhicU  has  Buccnmbed  to 
time),  it  was  toned  in  a  bath  compoaed  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
cUlorideofgold— that  peculiar  composition,  in  short,  known  aa  "  the 
old  fixing  and  toning  hath,"  which  has  long  been  believed  by  many 
topoaaesa  sulplinretting  properties.  The  print  had  further  received 
a  limited  amount  of  naahing  in  cold  water,  and  was  moanted  with 
gum.  -  Query :  Why  has  not  this  print  faded  ?    Let  ua  inquire. 

The  inveatigationB  of  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  and  others  have  proved, 
curionaiy  enough,  that  a  print  nhicli  has  been  toned  and  fixed  by 


tlie  same  operation  is  actually  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  orgaoio 
argentine  compound  previously  alluded  to.  Why  this  is  so  we  sliall 
not  now  pease  to  inquire — the  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  at  present.  This  elimination  is  not  so  complete  when 
toning  in  the  alkaline  or  neutral  toning  bath  followed  by  aeparale 
fixing,  unless  some  euch  agency  aa  that  tacommended  by  Mr.  SpiUer 
— namely,  the  rendering  of  the  hyposulphite  solution  alkaline  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  ammonia— be  leaorted  to. 

From  the  foregoing  premiaea  it  may  be  deduced  that  it  will  be 
advantageous  if  our  old,  and  at  present  diaoarded,  methods  of  toning 
were  subjected  to  a  searching  revision  now  that  aome  of  the  prindplea 
of  action  have  become  better  nnderatood. 

Without  further  information  it  ocoun  to  us  that  the  circumstance 
described  by  Mr.  Lampray  is  capable  of  being  explained  in  Uiis 
way :— Substances  may  be  added  to  the  fixing  bath  by  accident  or 
design  which  will  anpeisede  the  necessity  for  using  a  gold  bath  for 
producing  merely  black  tones.  Among  these  snbstanoea  we  may 
mention  chloride  of  lead,  or  even  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or, 
further,  the  employment  of  a  very  acid  sample  of  hyposalpliite  of 
soda  without  any  such  addition ;  but  thia  is  "  sulphur- toning  "  pure 
and  simple,  and  maat  not  be  confounded  with  the  action  of  the  gold 
and  byposniphite  fixing  and  toning  bath,  while,  furtlier,  and  in 
thia  reapect  quite  unlike  the  last-naroed  bath,  it  leaves  a  large 
amount  of  the  objectionable  organic  silver  compound  in  the  body  of 
the  piotore. 

ABOUT  THE  LANTERN. 
Aj.TBocaa  we  fear  some  of  our  readera  may  think  that  we  are  over- 
doing the  lantern  question  in  again  bringing  it  prominently  forward, 
we  feel  that  the  union  between  it  and  photography  ia  so  intimate, 
and  the  result  of  the  union  sovaluable,  both  as  a  means  of  education 
and  of  amusement,  t^at  no  snggestion  for  its  improvement  or  method 
of  increasing  its  popularity  ahould  be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice. 

Notwithstanding  that  during  recent  years  considerable  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  various  lamps  constraoted  for  lantern 
purposes,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  in  all  oases  where  large  popular 
exhibitions  are  to  be  given  the  lima  light  will  be  selected  as  the 
means  of  illumination,  and  that  the  object  of  the  exhibitor  will  be  to 
make  the  light  as  white  and  brilliant  as  possible.  So  far  as  our  expe- 
rience goes  we  believe  that  operators  generally  are  now  ao  well 
acquainted  with  the  principle  involved  in  the  production  of  thalr 
light  that  they  are  fairly  aucceaafnl  in  producing  in  soma  caaes 
■Jmoat  too  mnch  of  even  a  good  thing ;  while,  to  add  to  the  brilliancy 
by  preventing  loaa  of  light  by  transmission  through  the  calieo  screen, 
it  is  now  common  to  have  the  screen  covered  witit  stout  white  paper. 

Now  we  are'  taught  that  by  the  law  of  compensation  tliere  is  no 
evil  that  ia  not  productive  of  some  good ;  and  we  suppose  it  is 
equally  tme  that,  in  a  general  way,  there  is  no  great  good  which 
does  not  carry  in  its  train  some  little  evil.  The  brilliant  intensity  of 
the  lime  light  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  gives  to  the  skies  and 
high  lights  an  unnatural  whitenesa  which  detracts  materially  frcm 
the  artiatic  effects  of  many  of  the  best  pictnrei.  This,  however,  is 
not  all ;  the  intensely  white  light  ia  apt  to  fatigue  the  rye  txpoaed  lo 
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it  for  the  time  dnrinK  vhEeli  mch.  exhibitioofl  geQenillj  l&st,  the 
reenlts  being  pain  in  tlia  eyeballH,  a  fiensa  of  tiKlitueas  across  the 
forehead,  and  adall  headache  generally,  nhicli  keeps  more  tLaa  one 
of  OUT  friends  away  from  anoh  ineetiiifiB.  This  is  a  complaint  we 
havBifreqaentlj'  heard  made;  and  aa  the  remedy  is  not  only  simple, 
but  is  alao  a  considerable  improvement  to  the  exhibition  itself,  we 
ohould  like  to  see  it  generally  adopted. 

It  oonuits  simply  of  tinting  the  screen  with  a  snitable  colour, 
which  will  be  found  to  enhance  the  beanty  of  the  pioture,  and  enable 
the  eye  to  rest  on  it  for  any  length  of  time  in  comparatiTS  comfort. 
Aa  the  tint  will,  of  coarse,  absorb  a  oertajn  amount  of  light  the  screen 
shonld  be  covered  with  paper  before  the  tint  is  applied.  What  tint 
ia  most  anitabla  for  the  pnrpoee  is  a  question  of  soma  difficulty ;  in 
tMt,  we  doubt  whether  any  one  tint  will  be  found  the  beat  for  all 
kinds  of  BubjectB.  From  a  number  of  experiments  we  have  made, 
in  «onjunotion  with  aevenl  of  our  friends  who  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  men  of  artiatio  knowledge,  we  are  persuaded  titat  for  portraits 
the  screen  should  be  of  a  slightly  warmish  pink,  while  for  ordinary 
'  landscape  pictures  a  pale  yellowish -green  is  best,  and  for  arohiteotoral 
subjects  a  Frenoh  grey  is  much  better  than  either. 

Of  course  in  a  mixed  exhibition  it  would  ha  iuoonveuient  to  use 
more  than  ona  screen,  but  the  difficulty  may  be  easily  got  oyer  by 
slips  of  glass  of  suitable  colours  being  inserted  between  the  condenser 
and  the  picture.  The  glass  should  be  very  pale  in  tint  and  quite 
free  from  fiaws  or  biemishes  of  any  kind.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the 
handful,  in  tlia  shape  of  cuttings,  from  any  one  who  produces  stained 
glass  windows,  and  a  few  experiments  will  show  the  colonr  and 
quality  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
adoption  of  some  such  method  of  showing  the  pictures  on  a  suitably- 
tinted  ground  will  not  only  improve  our  exhibitions,  bat  prevent 
fatiguing  of  the  eyes  and  other  disagreeable  effects  so  frequently 
oomplained  of. 

While  on  this  anbgect  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  an 
examination  of  the  apparatus  used  by  many  t^  onr  friends  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  take  the  best  method  of  producing  their  oxygen. 
In  some  cases  the  iron  mercury  bottle  is  still  used,  heated  either  in  a 
fumtca  or  ilL  an  ordinary  fireplace,  sufficient  heat  being  only  obtained 
by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  bellows.  This,  as  well  as  being  very 
troublesome,  is  far  from  economical,  the  bottle  costing  a  good  deal  to 
begin  with,  and  burning  through  rapidly.  A  much  commoner  but 
equally  objectionable  tool  is  the  copper  bottle  or  retort.  This  metal 
oxidises  so  rapidly  that  after  each  operation  oxide  of  copper  in  thick 
scales  comes  off  in  large  quantities,  until  after  comparatively  few 
operations  the  metal  gets  so  thin  as  to  give  way  in  the  fire,  wiUi  loss 
of  the  chlorate  it  contains. 

£y  far  the  beat  retort  to  use  is  the  conical  article,  of  thin  sheet 
iron,  with  a  screwed  brass  top  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  made 
by  several  of  the  manufactnrers  of  lantern  materials.  One  of  these 
wa  have  had  in  pretty  frequent  use  for  about  five  years,  and  it  is  still 
apparently  as  good  as  when  new.  Some  little  care  is,  of  course, 
required  to  keep  the  retort  in  order.  The  fused  oblotide  left  after 
the  operation  should  not,  as  is  sometimes  advised,  be  dissolved  out 
by  water,  but  be  gently  broken  up  by  a  long  blunt-mouthed  chisel,  and 
shaken  out.  If  the  retort  is  to  be  laid  aside  for  some  time  it  shonld 
be  coated  with  blaoklead  and  bruehed  up  like  an  ordinary  stove.  This 
will  effaotnally  prevent  it  from  rust,  the  formation  of  which,  during 
a  fawmontba  enforced  idleness,  does  it  more  injury  than  if  it  were  in 
oonstant  use.  Such  a  retort,  we  may  add,  should  not  be  placed  on  a 
fire,  but  be  heated  by  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner.  In  this  way,  not 
only  ia  the  retort  protected  from  injury,  but  the  operation  is  so  com- 
pletely under  control  that  the  whole  oxygen  ia  got  off  ataadily  and 
certainly,  without  chance  of  loss  from  too  rapid  action.  We  have 
lepeatedly  seen  a  friend,  who  suppUed  oxygen  commercially, 
with  two  such  retorts  fill  a^^asometer  which  contained  twenty  cubic 
feet  in  forty  minutes,  with  four  operations  of  a  charge  of  one  pound 


A  FOBTNiOHi  ago,  under  the  heading  of  "Sharp  Practice,"  we 
inserted  without  comment  a  paragraph,  from  the  PaU  Mail  Qazttte, 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  ns,  commentiog  on  the  determination 


of  a  photographer  to  dispose  of  his  negatives  under  o 
which  were  there  detailed.  An  esteemed  correspondent  writea  to  ns 
on  this  subject  and  says: — "I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  some- 
thing behind  Mr.  K.'s  circular  that  I  know  nothing  of;  but,  if  not,  I 
fail  to  see  the  '  sharp  practice.'  Mr.  B.  sent  me  a  circular,  and  I 
was  very  glad  of  the  chance  of  getting  some  negatives  from  Iiim 
(I  am  an  old  amateur) ;  but  as  I  bequently  ordered  copies,  and  as  it 
therefore  seemed  lo  me  more  to  his  advantage  not  to  sell  them,  I 
feared  my  friend  was  in  trouble,  and  when  tlie  PaU  Mall  Oatelu 
published  that  paragraph  I  wrote  to  him.  He  is  not,  if  I  am  to 
believe  his  reply,  engaged  in  '  abarp  practice,'  but  says  the  truth  ia 
he  is  dying  and  does  not  expect  to  survive  the  winter,  and  I  hncy 
can  photograph  no  more,  so  before  departing  and  leaving  hia  nega- 
tives to  be  sent  he  knows  not  where,  he  gives  us,  vrhom  he  thiiika 
likeliest  to  care  for  them,  the  chance  of  baying  them ;  or,  it  may  be, 
that  as  ha  cannot  work  he  must  live,  and  sell  his  negatives  to  do  so 
to  some  one.  Now,  what  is  the  sharp  praotiee,  even  if  he  had  been 
quite  well,  but  wished,  for  auy  conceivable  reason,  to  dispose  of  his 
negatives?  Are  not  a  photographer's  n^^tives  liis  own,  and  con- 
stantly sold  as  stock-in-trade?  CertaUily;  and  unless  there  be  mors 
behind  Uian  is  shown  on  the  face  of  the  circular,  I  think  the  PaU  Mail 
Qazttu  a  shade  hard  on  Mr.  R.  If  a  phott^rapher  sell  bis  bnsiueas 
or  dies,  and  his  negatives  are  dispersed,  in  either  case  they  may  be 
misused,  and  he  be  unable  to  prevent  it.  I  have  known  Mr.  R. 
speak  as  if  very  sensitive  on  the  point  of  misusing  a  negative.  I  do 
not  think  tlie  oiroular  intended  to  hold  the  threat  of  misuse  over  his 
sitters.  At  any  rate  he  ia  one  of  our  best  photograpliio  artiata — I 
tliiuk  the  very  best,  from  an  art,  though  not  neceaaarily  from  a 
manipulatory,  point  of  view.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him  for 
a  long  period,  and  have  found  him  a  very  rarely  aimple  man  of 
genius.  I  am  very  sorry,  now  he  is  ill,  that  this  circular  of  hia 
should  have  been  construed  as  it  has  been."  When  we  reproduced  ths 
paragraph  in  question  we  were  not  aware  of  the  circumstaneea 
under  which  the  proposed  ofier  of  sale  was  made;  but  the  letter  wa 
have  quoted  above  provea  in  the  most  onniistakabls  manner  that  tha 
artist  waa  not  merely  justified  in  doing  so,  but  that  the  action  takea 
has  been  appreciated. 

In  aooordance  with  the  predictions  of  lavatiU  the  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus,  which  has  during  many  months  past  received  ao 
much  attention,  and  the  oareful  observation  of  whioh  has  involved 
much  anxioos  preparations,  is  now  un  fait  aeeompli.  This  "  in- 
teresting event "  took  plaoeonWedneaday  morning  last,  between  tlia 
hours  of  two  and  six  o'clock  according  to  English  time,  and  whea 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  in  these  latitudes  were  wrt^pftd 
iu  sleep.  Never  befbra  bad  "the  worship  of  Venus"  baea  lAora 
assiduously  attended  to,  and  never  before  have  earnest  and  devoted 
worshippers  received  more  ample  reward.  From  auoh  telcgraplua 
despatches  as  have  been  reoeivad  ere  we  go  to  press  it  will  be  seen 
that  numeroM  good  photographs  have  been  obtained  at  some  of  (ha 
posts  of  observation.  Of  these  stations,  which  numbered  altogether 
seventy-five,  Russia  occupied  twenty-five,  America  eight,  Frmnca 
eix,  and  Oreat  Britain  eight,  in  addition  to  iLose  in  India.  Thera 
were  also  many  private  scientific  observers  of  the  phenomeitoii, 
such  as  the  party  orgaaisad  by  Lord  Lindsay.  Soma  time,  will 
neoeasarily  elapae  ere  information  from  all  these  stations  can  bo 
received  in  this  ooantry,  but,  meanwhile,  the  details  given  ia 
another  page  will  be  perused  with  much  satia&ction. 


ON  THE  PHOTOMETRIC  VALUE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
LIGHTS  USED  FOR  LANTERN  PURPOSES,  INTBO- 
DUCING  A  NEW  AND  POWERFUL  LAMP. 

[A.  commnnl(*tlon  to  tha  Edlnboigh  FbDlognpUo  Sodstf.] 

Having  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  lost  winter,  as  well  as  nbaX 
spare  time  I  have  had  in  the  last  two  months,  to  the  perfecting  <^  th« 
lamp  wbioh  I  intend  to  introduce  to  your  notice  this  evening,  I  was 
naturally  led  also  to  examine  and  compare  with  ona  anothu  tha 
difi'erent  lights  used  for  lantern  illnminatjon,  the  ruulta  of  wliioli  I 
wish  to  embody  in  the  succeeding  remarks. 
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I  hftva  naed  ftU  the  difiemit  lighti  mora  or  leu  in  my  vuied 
Ltnteni  «xp«rieiioe;  but  what  I  a>Ye  of  l»te  boen  directinff  mj 
attention  to,  and  what  I  wiah  more  partianlarlr  to  apeak  of  just 
noiv,  is  their  photomatrio  or  lighting  Talna  aa  compared  with  a 
standard  eandle. 

I  am  not  at  preaant  addreBaiDg  yon  on  the  sntjeot  of  photography, 
bnt  I  cannot  nelp  remarking  here  on  the  inatual  benefits  wbioU 
photography  haa  conferred  on  the  lantern  and  the  lauteni  on 
photography.  Previona  to  the  daya  of  onr  ait-icienae  the  lantern  wu 
Uttle  better  than  a  toy.  Then  good  picturea  for  it  were  both  eoarce 
and  axpenaiva,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  while  at  the  preaant 
time,  thanks  to  photography,  infiDilely  better  and  more  truthful 
piotiirea  oan  be  got  for  it  at  prioea  so  moderate  as  to  pot  them  in  the 
bands  of  many  who  would  never  othetwiee  have  had  them.  Photo- 
graphy is  also  gradnaUy  railing  the  lantern  to  ba  a  neceasary  inatm- 
msnt  for  edneational  putpoaea,  and  will  in  the  ooursa  of  a  few 
years  be  looked  upon  as  indiapanaable  for  that  purpose.  It 
now  only  requires  «  good  and  eaaily-worked  light  to  maka  it  more 
popular  than  ever  it  haa  been  by  thoae  who  do  not  oara  to  take 
the  trouble  with  the  lime  light.  To  this,  aa  you  will  see,  I  have 
tried  to  add  my  mite. 

On  the  other  band,  the  lantern  haa  dona  photography  good  by 
raiaing  up  a  diatinot  and  important  bianoh  of  it,  namely,  uie  pro- 
dnetion  of  lantam  slides.  With  theae  remailu  I  will  enter  on  the 
aabieot  whioh  more  nearly  oonoarns  na. 

The  method  of  comparing  two  lights  looks,  when  explained,  a 
very  simple  matter  indeed.  Let  us  take,  first  of  all,  the  two  lights 
to  be  compared,  and  plaoe  them  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from 
each  other.  But  to  measure  them  we  require  a  photometer  of  some 
sort  Let  na  take  one  of  the  aimplest  forms  of  it,  tie.,  that  of 
Bunaen'a,  whioh  oonsiats  merely  of  a  piece  of  bibnlona  paper  of  a 
cironlar  form  mounted  on  a  wire  frame.  A  piece  of  filter-paper 
anawers  the  purpose  very  well.    A  ainsle  drop  of  oU,  of  any  kind,  ia 

Ent  on  (he  centre  of  the  paper.  If  this  apot  be  now  looked  at 
y  transmitted  light  it  appaara  transparent ;  bat  if  by  refleoted 
light  it  will  be  darker  than  the  paper.  The  paper  acreen  ie 
now  placed  between  the  two  lights,  at  aueh  a  distance  from  each 
that  the  spot  appears  equally  illominated  on  both  aidea.  The 
distance  from  the  acreen  to  each  light  ia  then  measured.  Suppose 
wa  find  that  the  diatance  from  the  screen  to  one  light  is  two  ^et ; 
we  then  square  this  figure,  which  gives  na  four,  Wa  find  the 
diatance  from  the  acreen  to  the  other  light  to  he,  say,  tour  feet.  We 
also  aquare  tliis  figure,  which  gives  na  aixteen,  and  then  divide  the 
one  by  the  other,  which  givea  us  four  aa  the  result;  that  ia,  one 
l^t  is  four  timee  the  intensity  of  the  other.  This  ia  in  aeoordance 
with  the  well-known  law  that  light  diminishes  according  to  the 
■qoare  of  the  distance.  Thia  photometer,  though  very  simple, 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  any  grea  td^^ee  of  accuraoy,  especially  if  the 
lights  to  be  compared  be  of  a  alightly-diffBrent  colonr. 

This  remark  applies  with  greater  force  to  another  photometer 
which  ia  very  commonly  used,  viz.;  Romford's,  which  conaista  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  either  round  or  flat.  The  lights  are  ao  placed  that  the 
two  aliadowB  of  the  wood  are  thrown  on  a  screen,  either  white  or 
transparent,  and  the  lights  moved  till  the  shadows  are  supposed  to 
be  equal.  But  if  the  lights  to  be  compared  be  snyUiing  of  a  different 
aolour  thiamethod  ia  of  very  little  use.  There  are,  however,  vsrioua 
other  forms  of  photometera  which  give  more  accurate  results; 
amongst  these  may  ba  claaaed  those  of  Wheatatone  and  Ritchie. 
The  photometer  whioh  I  used  in  my  own  experiments  was  that 
of  Bitehie.  It  gives  considerable  accuraoy,  but  is  not  oapsble  of 
affording  very  fine  reanlta.  There  are  two  other  forma  of  photometers 
wliioh  are  said  to  give  great  accuracy,  viz.,  those  of  Zoilner  and 
Babinet.  In  both  of  these  pokriaed  light  is  used.  That  of  Zellner 
ia  deacribed  and  figured  in  Poggendorfs  AnnaUn,  vol.  100,  This 
form  of  photometer  was  nsed  by  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  in 
estimating  the  light  tranamitted  by  different  telesoopio  object-glasses. 
He  says  that  "  it  can  be  made  to  give  results  thirty-five  times  more 
accurate  than  by  the  method  of  moving  the  lights."  See  bis  paper  in 
IVfltM.  Boyal  8oe..  vol.  169,  p.  167.  The  other  form,  viz.,  Babinefs, 
ia  also  an  application  of  the  principle  of  polarised  light,  hat  ie  more 
eomplieated  tlian  that  of  Z^llner.  It  waa  deaoribed  by  the  inventor 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1864  (Liverpool 
meeting).  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  either  of  these 
two  photometera ;  bat  aa  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
Bocnracy  of  the  results  obtained  with  Ritchie's  form  I  intend 
zetnmiog  to  the  anbject  again. 

It  is  usual  in  photometric  experiroenta  to  have  a  atandard  or  nuit 
of  light  with  whioh  to  compare  the  light  to  he  tried.  The  standard 
naually  used  is  a  sperm  candle  burning  at  the  rate  of  120  graina  in 
the  hoar.  This  is  termed  Uic  "standard"  or  "psrliamentary"  candle. 


Should  tha  oandla  bum  more  or  less  than  130  graina  a  coirectioB 
will  require  to  be  made  for  the  aaine,  bnt  with  the  candles  I  naed  I 
found  that  no  correction  waa  neeesaaxy.  Iily  method  of  oraUparing 
the  lighta  waa  to  place  the  light  to  be  tried  in  the  lantern;  then  pat  the 
candle  on  one  aide  of  the  ^totomelar  and  the  lantern  on  the  other, 
and,  having  fonnd  the  proper  place  where  the  lights  wore  eqnal,  Iha 
lena  waa  aorewedoutof^its  place,  the  eondenaer  being  alao  removed, 
and  the  distance  measared  from  the  light  to  the  pholometer,  aa  well  as 
from  the  candle  to  the  photometer,  and  then  aqnared.  The  lena 
used  in  these  experiments  waa  a  card  lena  of  two  and  one-tenth 
inchea  aperture,  and  four  and  three-quarter  inchea  fooua.  I  have 
found  that  thia  form  of  lena  ia  the  best  that  I  have  ever  tried  for 
lantern  purposes,  aa  it  can  be  naed  with  nearly  the  full  aperture;  it 
both  givea  a  great  deal  more  light  and  also  a  much  sharper  picture 
than  the  lenses  in  common  use  for  the  lantern.  X  shall  now  give  a 
list  of  the  different  lights  I  tried,  with  their  value  in  atandard  candles, 
and  then  make  a  few  remarka  on  each  of  them. 

Argond  gas  lamp 30  standard  candles. 

Fountain  oil  lamp  with  one  and )  og 

one-eighth  inch  circular  wick.  J  " 

Hinoks' duplex,  one  and  a-qoar-  )  ,„ 
ter  wicks,  not  tried  inlantem  )  " 

Sciopticon i2^  „ 

Hy  own  lamp B6  „ 

The  light  from  the  argand  gas  lamp  variea  very  much,  owing  to 
the  burner  used  and  alao  to  the  iilnminating  power  of  the  gaa.  In 
many  towns  the  light  will  not  nearly  be  aa  mnch  as  I  make  it,  owing 
to  the  low  illuminating  power  of  the  gaa.  It  ia  also  aometimea 
deficient  from  inanfficiency  of  preaaure.  If  that  be  the  oaae,  the 
wire  ahould  be  taken  out  of  the  india-mbber  tnbing,  which  will  help 
to  increase  the  light.  The  prindpal  reeorumendation  that  this 
burner  haa  is  that  where  gas  can  be  had  it  givea  very  little  trouble. 

If  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  fonntaln  or  aolar  lamp  clean,  and  to 
trim  the  wick  pronerly,  it  ^vea  a  very  good  hght  where  the  disc  ia 
not  too  large.  Sperm  oil  is  the  proper  thing  to  bnrn  in  it.  Bnt 
good  colza  or  olive  oil  ia  nearly  aa  good.  The  oil  does  not  bum  well 
at  first,  being  cold  and  thick.  It  should  therefore  be  made  pretty 
}iDt  previoaa  to  beinc  placed  in  the  lamp,  or  the  lamp  with  the  oil  in 
it  eat  at  the  side  of  a  fire  for  seme  time.  To  aee  when  the  wick 
is  properly  trimmed  it  should  be  lighted,  and  then  turned  down  very 
low,  when  a  nice,  even  ring  of  hght  should  appear. 

We  now  come  to  the  paraffins  oil  lamps.  I  may  here  remark  that 
paraffine  oil  is  better  suited  for  the  lantern  than  either  gas  or  sperm 
oiL    It  haa  a  aharper  and  more  iutenae  light  than  either. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  (Hinoks'  dnplex  lamp  with 
double  wicks)  in  the  lantern,  but  it  givea  a  first-rate  light  for  houae 
illumination,  jadging  from  the  argand  gas  lamp,  which  gave,  when 
nsed  out  of  the  lantern,  a  hght  equal  to  thirteen  candles.  I  should 
aay  the  Hincks'  lamp  would  be  equivalent  U>  about  tliirty  candles 
when  burned  in  the  lantern.  Anyone  having  a  lamp  of  thia  kind 
in  his  houae  can  easily  adapt  it  to  the  lantern,  by  having  a  tin 
reservoir  made  of  a  suitable  size  to  fit  the  lantern,  and  having  an 
extra  flange  on  the  top  of  it  in  which  to  acrew  the  burner  of  the 
lamp.    The  edges  of  the  wicks  should  be  turned  to  the  oondeneer. 

The  sciopticon  is  a  very  ingenious  lantern  and  lamp  combined, 
and  givea  a  better  light  than  any  of  the  lampa  I  have  yet  noticed. 
The  fcontain  lamp,  however,  comes  pretty  close  to  it  so  far  aa  light 
is  concerned,  but  the  aciopticon  ia  much  more  easily  worked.  It  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  old  form  of  lantern.  It  haa,  however, 
one  defect  which  tells  a  good  deal  againat  iL  Aa  the  edges  of  the 
lights  are  opposite  tlie  oondenaer  there  is  a  space  between  them, 
which  ia  reproduced  partly  on  the  screen.  It  thus  does  not  give  an 
evenly -illumiuB ted  disc,  which  helps  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the  picture 
shown,  more  espeoially  if  it  be  a  delicate  or  fine  one. 

I  now  come  to  my  own  form  of  lamp.  This  ia  a  great  improve- 
ment, as  far  aa  regards  brilliancy  of  light,. on  any  other  form  of  oil 
lamp  that  fass  been  used  for  the  lantern.  It  is  equal,  when  burning 
under  the  same  conditiona  as  the  other  lamps,  to  fifly-eigbt  atandard 
candles.  It  gives  a  clear,  wbiti;,  brilliant  light.  In  constructing 
this  lamp  I  have  aimed  more  at  getting  a  small  quanti^  of  extremely 
white  light  Uion  a  larger  quantity  of  yellowish,  light,  which  ia 
not  nearly  so  good.  The  amaller  and  more  brilliant  the  light  ia  tlie 
better  is  it  suited  for  the  lantern.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  lime 
light  to  illustrate  this.  As  thia  form  of  lamp  is  meant  to  hum  with 
the  edges  of  tlie  lights  to  the  condenser  it,  tiierefore.  haa  the  defect 
I  have  already  apoken  of  in  the  aoiopdccn,  though  in  a  leaa  de^ee. 
This  ia  entirely  remedied  by  turning  the  lamp  very  slightly  to  either 
side,  ao  that  the  wicks  are  not  in  a  straight  line  to  the  condenser.  It 
wilt  tlien  give  a  beantifully-clesr  and  evenly-ttlnminated  disc  on  the 
screen.    It  will  bum  well  in  any  ordinary  lantern,  and  giies  very 
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littla  troubla,  as  it  can  be  lighted  in  a  tew  aaoDndB.  The  cost  of 
baraing  it  ia  also  yetj  alight,  beiur;  aometluog  like  a  lialfpenu;^  pet 
honr.    The  light,  being  verj  actinia,  is  well  adapted  for  enlarging 

jQegEtivea. 

I  gliould  like  to  have  given  the  TBlae  of  the  lime  light  in 
standard  oandlea,  aa  aaed  at  oar  Saeiety'a  "  popular  meetings,"  but 
hare  not  had  a  proper  opportunitj,  therefore  I  do  not  here  iutend  to 
BBj  mueh  about  it.  We  alt  kaoir  its  surpassing  exoellenoe  fur  the 
Inatern,  but  it  requires  some  esperienoe  to  work  it  well  and  safelj. 
For  large  exhibitions  it  oaunot  be  dispensed  with ;  but  for  private 
use  it  is  net  everyone  that  cares  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense 
conaeoted  with  it.  To  suoh  as  these  my  lamp  will  be  the  best 
aubatitule.  J-  M.  Tuombull. 


ON  VARIOUS  MEANS  OP  REDUCING  EXPOSURE  IN 
THE  CAMERA. 
Ddbiho  the  present  gloomy  aeaaou  the  question  nhieh  moat  naturally 
arises  for  diaousaiau  amongst  photogrsphera  ia  how  to  shorten  the 
exposare  in  the  camera  when  taking  a  portrait  in  the  studio;  and 
not  only  ia  llie  queetioa  most  pressing  at  thia  paitieular  time  of  year, 
but  there  is  now  most  leiaure  for  oonaiderlng  it  thoughtfully,  and'for 
making  auoh  experimeuta  ae  bear  upon  it 

The  means  of  reducing  the  exposure  in  tha  camera  are  evidently 
threefold,  viz.,  optioal,  chemical,  and  meohanical.  We  may  introduce 
improvements,  possibly,  in  out  lenses  and  optical  appliancea;  we 
may  improve  upon  our  existing  prooesses  so  aa  to  render  our  plates 
mote  sensitive;  or  we  may  employ  improved  methoda  of  lighting 
the  sitter.  Let  me,  then,  disouas  separately  each  of  these  difiereat 
vaya  by  which  exposare  in  the  camera  may  be  reduced. 

First:  are  our  optical  epplianoes  capable  of  improvement?  Have 
we  got  the  beat  possible  portrait  lens,  viz.,  that  whioh,  with  a  given 
angular  aperture — by  which  I  mean  the  ratio  of  the  aperture  to 
the  equivalent  fooal  length — will  give  tha  moat  Ught  with  good 
definition?  I  must  answer  this  question  probably  in  the  negative. 
The  portrait  lens  in  common  use  has  six  reflecdng  anr&aes,  owing 
to  the  separation  of  the  two  glaasea  of  which  the  posterior  lens  is 
composed,  and  this  occasions  much  loss  of  light  by  reflection. 

Meaars.  Steinheil,  of  Uuniob,  have  lately  patented  in  this  coantry  a 
new  portrait  lens  which  is  said  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions. 
Shonfd  this  new  instrument  be  found,  by  general  assent,  to  give  as 
good  definition  as  the  common  portrait  lena,  with  the  same  angular 
kpertore,  we  shall  gain  by  the  use  of  it  an  increase  of  li^bt  in  the 
image  without  any  oompenaating  disadvantage,  except,  poaaibly, 
judging  &om  the  diagram  at  page  664,  a  little  inequaUty  of  illumi- 
nation, owing  to  the  front  lena  being  larger  then  the  back  one — a 
condition  of  things  whioh  ought  to  be  reversed  when  eqnality  of 
illumination  is  desired,  beoause  this  arrangement  onta  off  many  of 
the  raya  of  tlie  oblique  penciia.  Whilat  alluding  to  thia  new  portrait 
lens,  I  may  point  out  an  admirable  feature  in  the  mounting,  viz., 
the  aeries  of  diaphragma  within  the  tnbe  for  preventing  the  reflection 
of  light,  and  also  the  annnlna  round  the  inner  edges  of  the  lenaes 
fbr  cutting  off  reflected  tight  from  their  intetnal  edges.  These  ara 
improvements  in  the  mounting  of  leases  whioh  I  have  often  sng- 

Easted,  and  to  whioh  I  have  alluded  in  my  letter  at  page  619.  I 
ope  the  time  will  oome  when  oameras  aa  well  aa  lens-tubes  will  be 
fitted  with  simiiar  diaphragms ;  for  it  is  extraordinary  liow  much 
light  ia  reflected  from  the  flat  sides  of  a  camera  upon  the  sensitive 
plats  when  those  aides  are  unproteoted  by  diaphragma. 

Another  conaideration  in  connection  with  the  portrait  lens  and  ita 
qnick  working  arises  out  of  the  question  of  the  diffusion  of  focua. 
There  are  atill  amongst  ns  some  who  believe  that  a  general  diffusion 
of  moderately  good,  or  even  rather  bad,  definition  in  a  portrait  is 
preferable  to  sharp  definition  accompanied  by  a  want  of  depth  of 
focus.  If  we  examine  an  oil  painting  by  one  of  the  great  masters 
in  this  branch  of  art  we  find  that  the  definiUon  is  ^arp  in  some 
places  and  diffased  in  others.  The  result  is  a  perfeat  resemblance  to 
nature;  bnt  why  it  should  be  so  is  too  long  a  story  fot  me  to  enter 
on  now.  I  can  only  suggest,  aa  a  reason,  that  bmocnlar  vision, 
oooompanied  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  eyebaUa,  is  calculated 
to  render  the  outlines  of  objects  indistinct,  whilst  dietinotness  in 
parts  is  only  to  be  gained  by  hxtng  the  attention  steadily  upon  tboae 
parts.  Bat  the  artiSoe  to  wliioh  a  clever  portrait  painter  resorts  in 
order  to  render  nature  tmlhfully  ia  impossible  to  a  photographer. 
Neverthelesa,  when  the  latter  has  recourse  to  the  pencil  in  order  to 
'  improve  Lis  work,  he  may,  by  taking  his  photograph  in  diffused 
foons,  introduoa  afterwards  the  sharp  touches  by  working  upon  the 
negative.  Aasnming  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  may  at 
times  be  dosireble  to  take  portraits  in  diffused  fo'cas,  how  can  tliia 
best  be  aocompliahed  ?  and  can  we  employ  a  leus  for  the  purpose 


which  will  work  quicker  than  a  oommon  portrait  lens?  Here  is  a 
question  worth  considering. 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  many  experiments  in  landscape  photo- 
graphy with  a  single  meniscus  lens;  that  is  to  say,  a  single  bit  of 
crown  glass  ground  into  the  form  of  a  deep  mensicus,  and  having  a 
stop  in  front.  It  was  extraordinary  bow  flat  a  field  thia  lena  gave, 
and  how  good  the  visual  definition  waa;  but  by  no  means  that 
I  could  employ  to  find  a  sharp  chemical  focus  was  it  poaaible  to  get 
a  sharp  negative.  The  definition  was  only  just  paasable  when  tlie 
lens  was  pushed  in  through  a  spaoe  about  one-twentieth  or  one- 
thirtieth  of  ita  focal  length;  and  even  then  it  waa  scarcely  better 
than  when  the  plate  was  exposed  at  the  vianal  foons.  The  reason  of 
this  will  be  evident  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  case  of  a  single  lens, 
composed  of  one  piece  of  glass,  we  can  only  put  the  sensitive  plate 
into  the  focua  of  raya  of  one  particular  colour,  whilst  rays  of  all 
other  colours  will  be  out  of  focua.  Bat  all  the  oolonred  raya  from 
blue  to  ultra-violet  are  more  or  less  active  in  piodncing  ohemioal 
change  in  tha  ealts  of  silver,  ao  that,  put  our  plate  where  we  may, 
there  will  atill  be  aotinio  pencils  out  of  focua.  This  produces,  of 
course,  diffusion  of  focns  wherever  a  single  lens  is  employed :  and  it 
may  poaaibly  be  the  beat  and  simplest  means  of  producing  diffuaion 
of  focus  wherever  that  may  be  desirable.  For  such  a  pnrpoae,  then, 
we  may  uae  an  uncorrected  portrait  lens  of  the  doublet  form, 
compoaed  of  two  single  glasses,  and  this  would  certainly  work 
quicker  than  one  composed  of  a  pair  of  cemented  compounds.  In 
other  words,  if  we  give  np  sharp  deflnition  and  go  in  for  diffoaion  of 
focus  we  may  work  with  a  mnoh  cheaper  and  quicker  lena. 

It  is  hardly  neoeasary  to  add  that  shortening  exposure  by  in- 
creasing the  aperture  of  the  lens  haa  tbe  effect  of  reduoing  the  depth 
of  focus  and  injuring  the  mat^nal  definition,  ao  that  thia  is  worldng 
in  a  wrong  direction.  Still,  a  further  improvement  in  the  portrait  lens 
beyond  that  whioh  Mesaia.  Steinheil  have  lately  made  may  be  pouUilt, 
and  we  mnst  not  suppose  that  we  have  even  now  arrived  at  the 
utmost  perfection  of  which  the  instrument  is  capable.  Althongh  it 
may  be  impossible  to  construct  a  portrait  lens  which  shall  fulfil  the 
required  conditions  either  of  one  cemented  oompoand  or  of  two 
single  glasses  separated  by  an  interval,  still  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  a  good  portrait  combiuatioa  with  a  oemented  front  lens,  and 
a  single  back  lens  of  larger  diameter;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
direction  in  which  opticians  should  now  work  for  a  further  improve- 
ment in  the  instrument.* 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  subieot,  viz.,  ahortening 
exposure  by  chemioal  means.  Here  two  methods  are  ovea  to  ns. 
One  consists  in  improving  the  negative  prooesa  by  modifioations  in 
the  collodion,  batb,  and  developer;  the  other  by  allowing  diSnaed 
light  hifall  upon  the  plate  before  tbe  development  of  the  image.  Let 
Ds  oonsider  eaoh  plan  separately. 

In  the  common  wet  process  we  may  inoreasa  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  film  by  keeping  acid  aa  mnoh  as  possible  out  of  it, 
and  by  using  an  energetic  developer.  By  increasing  the  time  i^ 
immersion  in  the  bath,  so  as  to  convert  more  of  the  solnble  bromide 
in  the  collodion,  when  that  la  bromo-iodised,  greater  sensitiveness 
may  also  be  gained,  bnt  always  at  the  risk  of  fog.  But  there  are  ao 
many  little  points  of  detail  connected  with  sensitiveness  in  this 

S recess,  which  have  been  so  frequently  and  folly  discussed  in  this 
ournal  during  the  last  ten  years,  tliat  I  need  not  again  allnde  to 

The  bromide  process  with  the  bath  and  an  alkaline  developet  has 
afforded  at  times,  in  the  Lands  of  some  operatora  whoae  skill  and 
good  faith  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  glimpaea  of  extraordinary  sensi- 
tiveness; whilst  the  gelatine- bromide  emulsion  process  seems  to  be 
following  suit.  About  five  years  ago  I  published  the  fact  of  my 
having  obtained  remarkably  sensitive  plates  by  meana  of  a  bromiaed 
collodion  film,  excited  in  an  eighty-grain  nitrate  bath,  organified 
with  Nelson's  neutral  gelatine,  to  which  a  little  carbonate  of  soda 
was  added,  and  developed  by  the  alkaline  method.  The  extreme 
rapidity  of  plates  prepared  with  Mr.  Kennett's  gelatino- bromide 
emulsion,  and  attested  by  high  authorities,  evidently  beats  ont 
my  previous  results,  since  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both 
methoda ;  but  these  processes  are  still  in  tbe  hands  of  experi- 
mentaliata,  and  there  is  but  little  sign  at  present  of  either  of  thent 
comiog  into  general  use.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  sunplidty  of  the 
common  wet  proceaa,  or  the  beauty  of  the  reanlts  obtained  by  it 
under  &vourable  circumstances ;  and  as  it  meets  the  general  wanta  - 
of  professional  photographers  these  gentlemen  very  properly  hold 
fast  by  it,  and  are  not  easily  induced  to  give  a  fair  experimentol 
trial  to  any  less  simple  method.  Neverlhelese,  the  time  niay  coma 
when  the  ose  of  an  iodide  in  collodion  will  be  generally  abandoned; 
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and  I  mh  taUj  jtutifled  in  hopEng  that  a  mora  senaitiTe  proe««  than 
tliat  in  common  nae  will  one  da;  take  iU  place,  in  which  bromide  of 
Bilver  alone  will  be  empioyad.  It  ma;  even  turn  oat,  perhaps,  thnt 
gelatine  aa  the  vehicle  c^  tbe  leuBitiTe  haloid  salt,  aa  a  Bubstitnte 
for  collodion,  may  haTa  the  effect  of  shottsaiiig  ezpoeara.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  room  for  hope  that .  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  rapidity  which  the  salts  of  silver,  properly 
employed,  will  give  us. 

The  exposure  of  tha  plate,  as  commooly  prepared,  to  diffaaed 
light  before  development  aaema  to  be  another  meana  of  ahortening 
expoenre ;  bat  so  much  has  been  written  on  this  sabjeot  lately  that 
I  need  do  no  more  than  briefly  allada  to  it  now.  It  appears  that  tbe 
common  iron  developer  fails  to  bring  out  any  trace  of  the  action  of 
Itgbt  upon  the  film  until  after  it  has  acted  for  a  time  which  bears  a 
very  appreciable  ratio  to  the  full  time  of  its  action  daring  a  proper 
expoanre.  It  may  be  that  the  early  impresaiou  produced  by  light 
upon  the  film  is  efhoed  by  the  action  of  the  free  aoid  or  the  unoon- 
verted  soluble  haloid  salt  which  it  contains;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  aeems  to  be  an  nndonbted  fact  that  exposure  of  the  plate  for  a 
brief  interval  to  diffused  light  of  any  coloar,  by  any  suitable  method 
nudsr  proper  command,  is  a  meaos  of  ledacing  Uie  exposure.  In 
employing  this  method  the  fear  ia  of  losiog  tbe  delicate  gradations 
of  ahade  in  the  deep  blacks  of  the  negative,  which  have  alnady  been 
exposed  enough,  whilst  striving  to  gain  more  detail  in  the  shadows ; 
and  this  risk  will  oonvinoe  ua  of  the  importance  of  having  reoonrse 
to  the  method  about  to  be  deaoribed  aa  a  mechaoioal  meaua  of 
ahortening  exposure,  and  whicli  oouaiata  in  the  jadioiona  use  of 
refleoted  light  for  diminishing  the  contrasta  of  light  and  ahade  in, 
the  model. 

A  word  or  two  will  explain  my  meaning.  It  ia  not  io  general  the 
hce  of  the  sitter,  but  tbe  dresB — commonly  dark,  and  often  black — 
which  requires  more  light  to  be  throtfn  upon  it  in  order  to  bring  out 
tlie  details,  for  no  photographio  portrait  can  be  deemed  a  good  one  in 
which  the  dices  does  not  come  oat  well.  Now,  if  the  reader  will 
take  a  looking- glaas,  and  hold  it  obliquely  near  the  window  of  a 
eommou  sitting-room,  he  will  find  tliat  by  moving  it  alMut  ha  cau 
throw  re6ected  light  front  outside  upon  any  pari:  of  the  room,  even 
the  darkest  corner.  If,  therefore,  Ught  be  reflected  in  this  way  npon 
^  tlie  dress  of  the  sitter,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  exposure  will  be  ahort- 
ened,  since  that  ia  always  timed  with  reference  to  the  dreas,  end  not 
to  the  face.  But  not  only  so — the  face  will  not  now  be  over-exposed 
out  of  compliment  to  the  dress,  and  the  half-tones  will  come  out  ao 
well  aa  to  reqnire  probably  leaa  aid  from  the  pencil  of  the  retouoher. 

As  a  prooof  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  light  reflected  by  a 
mirror,  I  have  now  before  me  a  print  from  a  negative  of  the  interior 
of  an  apartment,  in  which  a  family  portrait  over  tlie  mantel-piece  is 
brought  out  in  as  bold  and  vivid  contrasts  in  its  lights  and  shades  aa 
if  the  painting  had  been  copied  in  the  open 
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ON  AN  UNSUSPECTED  CAUSE  OF  SPOTS  ON  CJRTE- 
DE-VISITE  AND  CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

[A  oommanlntioD  to  tha  EdlsbiUKh  Pbotofnpliic  Boeittr-l 

TaEBB  has  not  been  a  month  during  the  past  two  years  in  which  tha 
photographic  journals  have  not  been  engaged  in  disonssing  the 
origin  of  nnmberless  pepper-like  apecka  that  make  their  appearance 
on  photographa.  Several  things  have  been  held  guilty  loi  their 
appearance.  One  auggeata  imperfect  fixation;  another  careless 
wsdhing ;  a  third  thinks  they  are  oansed  by  minute  partidea  of  iron, 
eitlier  in  the  metallic  state  or  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  which  find  their 
way  to  the  prints  in  tha  shape  of  dust;  a  fourth  imagines  that  the 
disease  originates  with  poisonous  spores,  and  at  once  writes  learnedly 
on  the  matter,  arguing  that  measly  photographa  and  meaaly  children 
owe  their  disease  to  tbe  same  origin ;  while  a  lady  is  certain  that 
they  are  caused  by  tobacco  ashes  dropped  from  the  cigars  of  her 
male  friends.  It  ia,  however,  generally  acknowledged  that  one  very 
fertile  source,  if  not  the  chief  or,  perhaps,  only  eanae,  is  the  bronze 
ponder  uaed  in  printing  photographic  mounts. 

I  have  for  several  years  entertained  the  latter  opinion,  and  conse- 
quently I  determined  that  no  bronze  printing  should  enter  my 
establishment.  With  this  object  I  directed  that  my  caru  and  other 
mounts  ahould  be  printed  in  anything  but  gold  bronze,  and  in  giving 
theae  ordera  I  alwaye  atated  my  reaaon  for  ao  doing.  Having  done 
this  I  felt  at  eaae  in  regard  to  that  trouble.  Judge,  then,  of  my 
disgust  when  the  disease  appeared  npon  my  prints  after  all  my  care. 
Theae  specks  only  appeared  upon  my  cabinets,  and  thes  only  when 
mounts  from  a  new  batch  were  employed. 

About  this  time  some  one  auggeated  hypoaolphite  of  aoda  in  the 
nonnta;  bnt  I  judged  the  fading  would  be  more  uniform  or  in  larger 


patches  rather  than  in  well-defined  dola  if  hypo,  were  the  cause. 
On  examining  tha  mounts  with  a  magnifying-glasa  I  found  the  carda 
were  covered  with  my  old  enemy,  bronze  powder — the  very  thing  X 
directed  ehonld  not  be  used.  This  nnexpecled  discovery  leads  me  to 
warn  my  brethren  not  to  be  too  certain  tliat  their  own  cards  are  free 
from  this  defect.  In  all  probability  my  carda  were  printed  near  othera 
that  were  being  finiahed  in  bronze,  and  the  fine  dust  will  find 
its  way  in  all  directions  if  there  be  the  slightest  motion  in  tlie  air. 

I  pnrposed  bringing  an  unopened  package  of  tiiese  mounts  for 
your  inspection,  but  oui  Secretary  having  mlled  on  me  a  few  days 
ago  a  package  was  opened  in  his  presence.  He  drew  his  finger 
aoross  several,  and  found  that  the  end  of  it  presented  quite  a  ghtter- 
ing  appearance  from  the  adherenoe  of  the  dreaded  partidea  I  have 
brought  a  few  of  the  cards,  which  I  lay  on  the  table  for  the  inspea- 
tion  of  those  interested. 

"  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed."  and  my  past  experience 
wilt  have  been  cheaply  purchased  if  by  directing  attention  to  this 
unexpected  cause  of  fading  I  remove  one  of  the  many  diffiouliiea 
which  others  as  well  as  myaelf  have  lo  fight  against  while  pursuing 
(he  faacinationa  of  our  oA-abuaed  but  much-loved  art-science. 

Wm-T.  Basbkim). 

FOBEIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
A  CiBBOH  Priwt  bt  MiES,  or  Aktwebp. — Metbti.  is  the  Deve- 
loper.— Monckhovek'b  Stroko  Developer. — Iiahpc£'s  Monsteb 

NBOAIIVItS. — CoPHNO   EnORAVINOS    WITHOCI   DiaTORTTOS. 

The  third  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  tlie  AMoeiation  Bt}gt  dt  Photo- 
graphU — an  illustrated  monthly  publication — has  just  reached  us, 
and  we  ahall  have  sometliing  to  aay  next  week  about  its  Uterary 
contents.  The  illustration  in  tliis  unmber  is  a  vary  fine  portrait, 
printed  in  carbon,  by  M.  Joseph  Maea,  of  Antwerp.  The  print  is  by 
llie  aingle  transfer  process.  We  are  told  that  1,000  specimens  were 
printed  in  eighteen  days  flrom  only  two  negatives,  the  size  being 
ahont  10  X  ^  inchea ;  but  the  portrait  in  queation  is  an  oval, 
measuring  only  H  X  ^i  inches.  Tlie  colour  is  extremely  good,  and 
the  gradations  perfect.     As  a  print  it  leavea  nothing  to  be  deaired. 

We  have  now  a  few  more  words  to  add  respecting  some  matters 
altnded  to  briefly  in  last  week's  Notn. 

M.  Q.  Noel  his  recommended  the  addition  of  methylio  alcohol  to 
tbe  iron  developer  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  eipoaure  and  increasing 
theintensityof  the  image.  We nnderstaud  him  to  mean  by  "methylio 
alcohol"  not  the  substance  which  bears  that  name  in  thia  country, 
and  which  only  containa  about  one-tenth  of  ita  volume  of  the  real 
wood  naphtha,  but  that  substance  itself  undiluted  witli  common 
alcohol.  He  finds  tliat  by  adding  this  to  the  developer,  in  tlie  pro- 
portiona  given  iu  our  last  Notet,  the  exposure  may  be  reduced  from 
about  fifty  seconds  to  ten,  eieht,  six,  or  even  four.  This  ia  acme- 
tiling  very  remarkable,  and  M.  Noel  endeavours  to  account  for  it 
thus : — He  says  that  the  developer,  when  common  alooliol  ia  added 
to  it,  does  not  flow  ao  readily  over  the  film,  or  enter  so  quickly  into 
its  pores,  as  when  wood  naphtha  is  substituted  for  it,  inasmnch  as 
the  latter  is  much  mora  readily  miscible  with  water  Ihan  the  former. 
Not  only,  therefore,  are  the  latent  details  of  the  image  better  brought 
out,  but,  for  tha  same  reason,  the  blacks  acquire  greater  intensity. 

Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  haa  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  exposure 
and  increase  the  density  of  the  blsicks  of  the  negative  by  adding  to 
the  ordinary  developer  about  ten  per  cent,  of  a  very  concentrated 
aolution  of  protoaulphats  of  iron,  made  by  exposing  that  salt  for  a 
long  period  to  the  action  of  very  hot  water  in  a  closed  vessel.  He 
states  that  the  good  effects  of  making  thia  addition  to  the  developer 
are  threefold :— I^rst,  it  permita  the  exposure  in  the  camera  to  be 
reduced  to  one-half,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  one-third ;  secondly,  the 
image  developes  to  greater  intensity ;  lastly,  the  developer,  instead 
of  losing  its  good  qualities  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  aeema  to 
improve  by  age,  because  it  acts  more  regularly  and  without  pro' 
dncing  the  slightest  fog.  Neverthelesa,  we  are  told  that  all  these 
good  effects  depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  collo- 
dion and  the  atale  of  tlie  nitrate  bath ;  ao  that  Dr.  Monckhoven  is 
still  engaged  in  experiments  which  be  hopes  may  throw  more  light 
upon  thia  subject.  It  will  certainly  be  a  singnlar  and  a  puzzhng 
fact  if  it  ahould  really  turn  out  that  an  ordinary  iron  developer, 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  iron,  should  behave  differently  from  a  solution  made  originally  of 
that  atrength— which  could  very  eaatly  be  done. 

The  monster  photographa  by  II.  Lampue.  to  which  we  alluded 
laat  week — aome  of  which  measured  five  feet  across — ware  printed 
from  negatives  taken  direct  in  the  following  manner  :—Xbe  plate 
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wu  flttipflnd«d  by  foar  Btriiif[a  ftt  the  corners,  oonnMted  with  a 
pulley,  over  the  nitrate  bath,  whioh  oontuued  aboat  eighteen  litree  of 
■olntioD  (more  than  three  and  a-half  galloiu),  and,  ooiueqnantlf, 
about  £0  irortli  of  nitrate  of  eilrer ;  it  waa  eoailj  ooliodioaiBed,  and 
was  then  lotfared  geatlj  into  the  bath,  and  aubaeqaantly,  in  the  aame 
■ort  of  way,  into  the  dark  alide.  After  expoaura  itwaa  developed  by 
iramBraing  it  ia  a  bath  of  protoanlphate  of  iron.  The  vieirs  ex- 
hibited were  of  Ifotre  Dame,  the  neir  opera  honae,  the  baa-reliefs  of 
tiie  Aro  de  Triompht,  ka.  They  were  greatly  admired  by  the  mam- 
bera.  It  waold  have  been  highly  interesting  and  inatructiva  if  views 
of  the  same  aubjaota  enlarged  from  small  negativea  taken  on  tha 
same  oooaaion  oould  have  been  exhibited  aide  by  aide  with  them. 
It  would  be  wall  for  na  all  if  aome  competent  peraon  would  make  a 
few  elenohing  experiments  of  this  sort,  in  the  oaose  of  aaiauaa  and 
for  the  general  good,  in  order  to  set  at  reat  a  vexed  question. 

U.  R.  Beneoke  has  suggested  a  very  simple  means  of  ascertaining 
whether,  in  copying  an  engraving,  the  plane  of  the  gronnd  glass  of 
the  camera  is  parallel  to  that  of  tiie  engraving.  Ha  takes  a  email 
black  board,  in  the  centra  of  whioh  ia  placed  at  right  anglea,  ao  as  to 
project  ontwarda,  a  roand  bar  of  wood  painted  white.  This  board 
is  then  hung  agunet  the  picture,  so  that  the  planea  of  both  ooinoide. 
If  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass  be  parallel  to  that  of  the 
piotnre  only  the  vonnd  end  of  the  whitened  bar  will  be  viaible,  and 
tUis  will  be  a  perfect  circle.  M.  Davanne  made  the  very  sagacioas 
remark  at  the  meeting,  when  this  inetmment  was  exhibited,  that  if 
tha  round  end  of  the  bar  were  painted  black  instead  of  white  ite 
image  ought  not  to  be  viaible  at  all  upon  tha  focueaing-screen,  or,  at 
anyrate,  nothing  white  ought  to  be  seen  upon  the  board. 


S%T$t  Wtuhitig  WaUr  (at  origwaU^  printed  bg  Afc  B.  T.  .Jnlhmy). 

Water 1  gallon, 

Acetic  acid  No.  8 i  ounce, 

followed  by  Uv^e  ehanges  of  plain  water. 
Toning  Ba$k. 

Water Mouneea. 

Commercial  chloride  of  gold  IS  grains. 

Carbonate  of  magneaia    AO        „ 

Sat,  sol.  of  biborate  of  soda  }  drachm. 

Tartrate  of  antimony 80  Brains. 

Or  iialf-an-oanoe  of  a  sixty-grain  aqua  aolotion. 

Saturated  solution  of  lime  water 1  onnos. 

This  bath,  when  nsed,  to  be  reduced  with  water  to  soit  the  speed 
with  which  it  is  desirable  tiie  prints  should  be  toned. 
Fixing  Batht. 

Water  B  ounces. 

HypOBQipbite  of  aoda 1  ounce. 

Bath  for  Elimiiiating  tk*  Soda. 

Water  30  ounces. 

Acetate  of  lead   SO  graitta. 

Acetic  acid  No.  8    1  drachm. 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OP  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA 
FROM  PRINTS. 

[ItAparl  pniuUd  to  a  mMtlut  ot  tb«  PhDtOKnphln  SecUon  ol 

B  committee  appointed  to  test  Mr.  Heury  J.  Newton's  method  of 


removing  liypoaulphite  of  soda  from  photographic  prints  by  means 
of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  would  respectfully  report — 

That  they  have  had  four  meetinga  since  their  appointment  (all 
the  members  of  the  committee  beiug  present  except  Mr.  D.  C. 
Chapman),  and  have  made  a  aeriea  of  experiments  both  on  foreign 
and  dameatic  aibumenised  papers. 

The  committee,  believing  that  the  permanency  of  ailcer  prints 
is  of  vital  importance  to  every  photofiraphar,  have  neither  spared 
time  nor  expense  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  for  which  they  were 
appointed.  While  they  set  out  with  the  belief  that  there  were 
many  causes  why  photographs  have  never  been  made  positively 
permanent,  tbey  are  still  under  tha  impression  that  there  is  notliing 
BO  likely  toruin  them  as  the  agent  need  for  making  them  uuohaageable. 
The  committee  in  tlteir  experiments  have  demonstrated  in  many 
waya  tlie  wonderful  tenacity  with  which  hypoaulphite  olinga  to 
albnmeniaed  silver  prints,  and  have  thus  arrived  at  the  oonoluaion 
that  perhaps  not  one  picture  in  a  thousand  was  ever  sbaolutely  free 
from  it.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Newton's  mode  of  removing  it  wu  true 
and  practicable,  it  should  be  proven  and  made  known  to  every 
photographer  wlkc  takes  dveu  the  amalteat  interest  or  pride  in  the 
permauency  of  his  work;  and  all  due  praise  should  be  rendered  to 
him  who  had  removed  one  of  tha  chief  stumbling-hlocka  in  tlie  way 
to  a  development  of  an  srt  not  only  highly  ueaful  in  its  tendencies, 
bat  designed  to  elevate  the  asathetio  stetua  of  humanity. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  it  was  determined  by 
careful  experiments  that,  of  all  the  known  teats  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  hypo.,  the  starch  and  iodine  was  the  most  reliable  when 
freshly  and  properly  prepared.  By  thia  teat,  not  even  tha  36Dth 
of  a  grain  in  an  ounce  of  water,  or  Tilmgth  part,  eacaped  detectioo. 
It  waa  also  demoDstratod  by  experiments  that  the  aoetete  or  nitrate 
of  lead  was  the  best  known  maana  of  decompoaing  the  hypo.  Printe 
that  were  washed  after  coming  from  the  lead  solntion  in  simply  four 
changea  of  water  allowed  no  trace  of  hypo,,  while  those  washed  in 
running  water  for  twelve  hours  or  more  (without  the  lead  solution) 
were  atill  found  conteminated  with  it. 

The  committee  also  followed  minutely  the  entire  proceas  of  silvering, 

printing,  and  toningas  practised  by  Mr.  Newton,  which  is  as  follows: — 

SUutr  Bath  for  tha  Paper. 

Water 1  onnce. 

Nitrate  of  silver 40  grains. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  itO       „ 

Nitmts  of  lead  0       ., 

Aqua  ammonia,  eu/licient  to  muke  the  bnlh  alighlly  alkaline. 
The  paper  was  fumed  lor  ten  minutes,  and  was  a  trifle  over-printed. 


In  using  this  farmnla,-the  committee  proceeded  as  follows  : — 
After  the  printing  thcpiotures  were  soaked  in  the  acid  solution 
for  ten  minutes.    They  were  then  washed  in  three  changes  of  water 
(not  exceeding  a  gallon  to  a  sheet),  and  placed  in  a  toning  bath, 
which  was  compounded  in  the  following  order : — 

Tliirty  graiuB  of  oliloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  twenty  ouneaa  of 
water,  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  sufficient  to  neutralias  the  Boln- 
lioQ.  Then  waa  added  the  biborate  of  aoda,  lime  water,  tartrate  of 
antimony  aolntion,  and,  finally,  water  sufficient  to  make  up  the  bath 
I  to  eighty  ounces.  The  pictures,  after  beins  toned  and  fixed,  wera 
I  first  washed  in  three  chaugea  of  water  (which  took  about  three 
I  gallooB  in  all),  and  then  placed  in  tha  lead  solntion,  where  they 
''''l  I  remained  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  thirty  onnces  of  solntion  being 
used  for  each  aheet  of  paper  (though  mneh  1«S8  than  this  would 
have  answered  the  same  purpose). 


The  final  wasliing  of  the  printe  was  oomfileted  by  passing  them 
dirough  four  changes  of  water,  thus  oousuming  much  less  time  and 
less  water  (viz.,  one  gallon  to  a  aheet)  than  is  commonly  uaed  by 
moat  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment 

The  committee  found  that  tha  fourth  waahjcg  water  ahowed  no 
trace  of  hypo,  by  the  test  they  adopted,  and  therefore  believe  prints 
treated  wiUi  tha  lead  salt  perfectly  free  from  the  often  deleterious 
effects  of  tha  fixing  bath. 

But  to  further  prove  whether  tliey  are  right  in  their  ccncln«onB 
they  propose  tosubjaot  the  prints,  herewith  presented,  to  such  tests 
aa  may  beat  be  devised  for  proving  their  permanency. 

John  B.  Gardhbb. 

H.  T.  Anthony. 

James  Cuisholm. 

0.  O.  Mabon. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  JOURNALS. 

IA  eonuBUikatloD  to  tii»  Edinburgh  I^otci(n[dilo  Sodttr.] 

Thi  month  of  October  has  seen  much  activity  in  all  photographie 
circles.  The  American  Conference  met  at  Chicago,  held  a  very 
succesaful  exhibition,  and,  before  it  closed,  liquidated  a  debt  of 
fS.&OO.  Many  interesting  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  many 
questions  instructively  answered,  and  much  complacent  talk  wis 
indulged  in. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society's  Technical  Meeting  has 
been  held,  a  number  ot  useful  things  were  exhibited,  and  much 
friendly  discnssion  took  place. 

The  London  Photographic  Exhibition  was  opened  with  oontriba- 
tions  firom  some  of  the  leading  workers,  both  home  and  foreign.  Of 
oonraa  much  of  the  matter  in  the  English  jonrnals  relates  to  this 
large  collection  of  pictures,  and  though  the  editors  have  kindly  done 
their  best  to  maks  thinga  look  aa  bright  aa  posaible,  there  ia  a 
suspicion  of  disappointment  at  the  bottom  of  all  they  eny.  From 
personal  inapection  I  think  that  disappointment  weU  founded;  at 
any  rate,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  work  exhibited  was  not  of  a 
character  to  excite  enthuaiasm.  There  aeama  s^l  a  jealous  sus- 
picion that  matters  are  not  condnoted  itith  fairness ;  and.  ao  long  as 
this  prevails,  a  hearty  responae  from  all  onr  best  workers  to  the 
invitation  of  the  committee  will  be  looked  for  in  vain. 

Thia  month  has  given  birth  to  two  photographic  societies — one  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  other  in  Belgium.  The  latter  is  qoite  a  national 
aifair,  with  its  moutlily  journal  illustrated  by  photograplijr,  uil 
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MotionB  looatod  in  yarioui  pftrta  of  the  ooantT^,  u  Brussels,  Ohent, 
Llmte,  &o.  Reading  its  oousUtution  makes  one  long  for  aomatliing 
eiimlftr  in  Great  Britsin.  Surely  it  is  time  for  snoli  a  movement  to 
be  set  on  foot.  Near];  all  the  old  aocietiea  have  gizen  in  their 
reports,  whioh,  on  the  ^hole,  are  satisfaotory ,  and  vim  eanli  work 
for  the  (rinter  session  has  begun  in  earnest. 

We  have  had  a  valnable  oootribation  to  soienee*  in  a  series  of 
papers  by  Dr.  Miller,  exhibiting  olose  experimental  research,  on  the 
aotinio  limpidity  of  various  gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  together  with  the 
photosraphio  effects  of  vaiioua  spectra  obtained  bj  means  of  the 
eleetno  spark. 

Uessrg.  Sntton  and  Bolton  are  engaged  in  a  coarteons  disonsuon 
on  the  theory  of  the  latent  image  upon  an  organified  bromide  of 
silver  film.  When  tivo  such  able  thinkers,  experimenters,  and 
writers  attaok  a  problem  the  result  cannot  but  be  watched  irith  the 
deepest  interest  and  edification.  In  my  estimation  Mr.  Sutton  is 
tht  light  of  photographic  literature,  and  oar  fraternity  thronghont 
the  world  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  still  continues  his  weekly 
contribaUonB. 

The  Editors  of  T»e  British  Journal  op  Frotocrafby  open  the 
month  by  teaching  us  how  to  squint  pliilosophically.  This  they.do 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  (a)  sea  atereoscopically  without  mvestjng 
three  ahiilings  and  sixpence  in  a  stereoscope,  (b)  detect  wiongly- 
monnted  stereographe,  and  (c)  know  the  actual  appearance  of  a 
Btere<^raph  from  the  image  on  the  focuaaing-soreea  of  the  stereo, 
oamera — advantages  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Interesting  and  instructive  papers  have  appeared  in  favour  of 
faming  sensitised  paper,  wttli  the  rationaU  for  so  doing,  and  tlie 
ammonio-nitrate  bath  with  alcohol  is  recommended  aa  a  substitute 
for  those  who  fear  the  trouble  or  imaginary  danger  of  filming.  I 
would,  however,  warn  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  try  the  method 
BugRestad  that  in  its  present  form  it  does  not  answer  as  well  as 
miRht  be  wished. 

Mr,  Foslee  has  contributed  a  series  of  exhaustive  articles  on 
saving  and  redncing  rsBidues.  They  are  evidently  the  OQtcome  of 
practical  experience,  and  the  advice  given  is,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
tliorongbly  to  be  relied  on. 

Oar  American  cousins  are  always  especially  prolific  in  forniulte, 
and  the  past  month  fumiahed  quite  a  large  aelaeliou.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  when  a  photograph  poasessiDg  special  merit  is  exhibited  we 
find  a  large  number  of  people  anxious  to  know  the  formulae  by  whiob 
it  waa  produced,  as  tboagh  the  beautiful  reaolts  of  mooh  anxious 
stndy  and  unwearying  exertion  were  the  mere  product  of  so  many 
grains  of  gnn-coltou  or  so  much  acid,  or  perhapa  a  little  morphia  or 
zinc  in  the  developer !  With  euoh  proceas- mongers  and  meolianioal 
dabblers  photography  would  not  rise  to  the  work  of  a  baker  who 
weighs  hia  currants,  augar,  and  batter ;  for,  while  the  latter  may 
elwaya  produce  uaiformjy  good  edibles,  the  farmer  will  often  find  his 
best  efforts  only  give  a  wretchedly -disheartening  daub.  Photography 
in  its  highest  phage  is  t)ie  wedding  of  art  with  acience,  and  an  artiat- 
photographer  ia  no  more  governed  by  exact  formulie  than  he  is  by 
the  ignorant  nonsense  with  which  some  art- scribblers  fill  up  their 
pMragraphs.  There  ia  often  aa  much  sense  in  aakiog  a  photographer 
for  a  formula  as  in  asking  an  artist  how  many  briatles  were  in 
the  brush  by  which  he  produced  the  sparkle  in  the  eye  or  dimple  in 
.  the  cheek  of  one  of  his  oest  portraits ;  and  it  is  very  encoaraging  to 
find  that  in  the  majority  of  the  formula  elicited  from  the  exhibitors 
at  Chiosgo  "  great  care,"  "  much  time,"  "  long  study,"  and  auchlike 
expresaions  are  principal  factors.  Aa  with  all  works  of  art,  the  olilef 
inRTcdient  of  a  very  old  formula  is  necessary,  namely,  "  brains," 

From  the  continent  we  have  Dr.  H.  Vogel  dealiog  with  the  same 
subject,  while  giving  sensible  advice  to  beginners.  He  recommends 
a  sound  theoretiool  knowledge,  supplemented  by  a  thoroQgh  practical 
experience  nnder  a  really  clevft  teacher,  as  a  necesssry  foundation 
for  all  who  are  anxious  to  excel  in  out  beautiful  art-etience,  and 
auma  np  by  stating  tliat  it  is  only  long  practice  and  study  that  make 
the  skilful  photographer. 

At  Chioago  Mr.  St.  Clafr  exhibited  great  distress  at  the  danger  to 
whiob  photographers  exposed  themaelvea  by  adding  glycerine  to  tlie 
negative  bath,  asserting  tiiat  in  such  oases  nitro-glycerine  was  imme- 
diately formed.  Some  gentlemen  even  testified  to  the  loaaea  they 
liftd  sustained  from  this  cause.  Surely  there  is  some  mistake  here. 
I  always  understood  tliia  dangerous  compound  waa  never  formed 
except  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  I  have  used  glycerine  in 
my  negative  baths  and  collodion,  yet  thus  far  have  received  no  injury 
fconi  so  doing  ;  and  since  reading  the  above  statement  I  have 
boiled  down  an  old  bath  to  fusing  without  danger,  yet  tliie  bath  had 
a  liberal  dose  of  glycerine  in  it. 

*  Dt.  Uillu  hu  b«D  dud  HTsnl  jtut,  ud  it  la  muiy  man  r<si>  iIbv  b*  wnila 
tbc  KSHKihM  aUnded  to :  bsDCt  tbe  oplDkiiii  tta«n  nonsMl  BSit  uM  b*  aoowtod  •■ 
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M.  Comu  has  iutoodaeed  an  ingenions  plan  for  oorreetin^  astrono- 
mical Directives  for  tiie  chemical  rays.  It  consista  amply  in 
separating  the  flint  and  crown  lenses  of  the  object-glass  about  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  its  focal  length.  The  operation  will  shorten  the 
foous  by  about  one- twentieth,  and  the  aperture  most  be  reduoed  by 
means  of  a  diaphragm  so  as  to  retain  the  same  angular  aperture. 
The  same  gentleman  intends  employing  the  daguerreotype  process 
for  observing  the  coming  transit  of  Venus. 

A  really  valuable  method  for  obtaining  dense  negatives  is  con- 
tributed by  the  esteemed  French  correspondent  of  the  JfeiBt,  H. 
Ernest  Lacan.  A  very  thin  negative  is  obtained  by  ordinary  iron 
development,  and  fixed  in  the  usnal  way;  it  is  then  placed  in  an 
alooholio  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  after  which  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  oadniium  is  poured  over  the  plate  until  all  the  bichloride  is 
converted  into  the  protochloride.  There  must  be  a  careful  waahing 
between  each  operation.  I  have  pleasure  in  submittinga  copy  of  an 
engraving  done  by  thia  process.  The  engraving  is  from  a  periodical, 
(he  thin  paper  of  which  was  much  discoloured,  and  the  whole  of  tlie 
back  was  covered  with  letterpress,  whioh  showed  through  on  the 
face  of  the  engraving,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reproduction  from 
the  finest  lines  to  the  broadeat  Ughta  is  perfect. 

Those  who  wish  to  experiment  witli  the  iieautiful  oollcdio-ohloride 
process  have  presented  to  them  a  method  of  preparing  two  stable 
solutions  whioh,  on  mixing  in  equal  proportious,  make  exoellent 
ooUodio-ohloride  ready  for  immediate  use.  In  the  sams  column 
of  the  N«ws  may  be  found  some  suggestions  on  the  management  of 
development.  Time  and  space  will  not  allow  of  its  reproducUon, 
but  tbose  who  have  not  read  it  should  turn  to  page  470.  These 
who  have  no  faith  in  what  is  reoommended  should  ti7  it,  and  if  they 
see  nothingin  it — try  it  again.  I  always  employ  a  somewhat  similar 
method,  and  cannot  understand  how  any  photographer  can  afford  to 
do  otherwise. 

M.  Edmond  Beoqaerel  coutributee  a  most  interesting  paper  on  tlie 
action  of  rays  of  diuerant  refrangibility  upoo  the  iodide  and  bromide 
of  silver,  and,  in  coacluding,  supports  Dr.  Vogel'a  observations  on 
the  value  of  varioua  colouring  matters  (notably  chloropbyle  and 
oorallina)  being  mixed  with  the  collodion  in  order  to  render  it  im- 
pressionable by  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays,  propounding  several 
theories  to  aooount  for  the  fact  that  repeated  experiments  have 
established. 

In  the  Reiiitta  Folograjiea  Signer  L.  Borlinetto  publishes  details 
of  his  new  process  for  obtaining  pbotoLthographlc  transfers.  By 
the  addition  of  alum  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  different  stages  of  pre- 
paring the  ordinary  gelatine  film  he  olaima  that  the  proofs  are 
Hiiperior  to  those  obtained  by  any  other  method  yet  publiahed. 
*a  conneolion  with  thia  subject  may  I  reiterate  the  appeal  of  a 
'e^ondent— "  Will  somebody  invent  a  small  and  cheap  litho- 
graphic press  ?  "  I  think  that  by  this  time  all  difGculties  in  the  way 
of  reproductions  in  fatty  inks  would  have  been  overcome  if  the 
many  amateur  and  professional  photographers  who  are  interested  in 
the  matter  had  a  hthographio  press  for  practical  experiment  placed 
within  their  reach. 

A  negative  may,  from  many  causes,  be  ao  damaged  or  imperfect  as 
to  be  entirely  unfit  for  the  illustration  of  a  book  of  travel,  Jcc.,  yet  a 
very  imperfect  print  may  be  mach  anperior  to  a  hand-sketch ;  and  it 
is  suggested  by  the  Editors  of  Thk  British  Jodbmal  of  Pboto- 
oRAPHY  that  such  imperfect  negadvea  may  be  ntiliaed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — Obtain  prints  of  a  blue  colour  by  one  of  the  ferrotype 
prooeases;  then  trace  or  etch  over  this  in  black  ink,  omitting  all 
defects,  and  a  correct  drawing  is  thus  speedily  obtained.  Copy  this 
by  photolithography  in  the  usual  way. 

Are  we  ever  to  have  photography  in  natural  colours  ?  There  are 
thoae  who  say  nnreaervedly  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Others, 
by  the  superposition  of  very  thin  films  of  pigmented  gelsiina  repre- 
senting the  primary  eolonra.  each  film  produced  from  a  speeisl 
negative,  hope  to  get  a  combination  that  in  form  and  ctdonr  shall 
exactly  represent  the  original  model.  By  a  somewhat  similar 
principle  others  hope  to  get  ehromographs  by  the  Alberttype  and 
allied  processes.  The  last  phase  is  that  in  whioh  by  the  direct 
action  of  light  alone  the  primary  colours  are  themselves  formed  in 
separate  films,  whioh  it  is  hoped  by  superposition  will  produce  a 
correct  chromopbotograph.  All  these  modes  are  ingetiions,  and  the 
author  of  each  deserves  all  honour  for  his  nnrenutting  exertions, 
fighting  almost  single-handed  against  diffionltles  that  meet  him  at 
every  step,  and  not  the  least  diacouraging  would  be  the  cold  indiffer- 
enoe  exhibited  by  those  who  would  reap  the  greatest  benefit  should 
hia  desires  be  realised.  I  do  not  now  hear  of  any  hope  that  » 
photographio  positive  in  all  the  richest  colours  of  the  original  can  ba 
directly  produoed  in  the  camera,  yet  I  have  Men  one  soeh,  uul 
sever  shall  I  forget  the  eight  or  the  excitement  it  produoed. 
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An  excellent  article  appeared  in  the  Pkiladalpkia  Photographer,  bj 
Mr.  Clinte,  Oatht  Proportion  of  Light  and  Shadt  in  Ike  Photograph. 
It  IB  eapeoially  worthy  of  Uiouglit  aad  applicstion  at  this  time  and  in 
this  part  of  tlie  coantrj,  where  the  et;la  known  among  tlie  vulvar  bb 
"  Rembrandt"  photograpba  is  much  in  vofjne.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  whan  the  reaction  seta  in,  as  it  lioa  long  ago  done 
eUewhere,  photOKraphera  will  be  great  gainers  bj  the  knowledge  thej 
have  acquired  in  seeking  tlieae  BometiineB  Btartling  abominations. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  fonnd,  after  crilioallj  examining  Uie  works  of 
tliDse  artiste  who  best  aaderstood  the  managemant  of  light  and  shade, 
and  whose  works  were  the  most  nniverBally  pleasing,  that  their 
general  practice  was  to  allow  not  above  a  quarter  of  the  picture  for 
ths  ligb^  inclnding  in  tliie  portion  both  the  principal  and  secondary 
lights,  another  qnarter  to  be  as  dark  aa  possible,  and  the  remaining 
halt  kept  in  muzotint  or  half-shadow. 

Onr  indefatigable  Corresponding  Searetary,  Dr.  Niool,  gives  natbe 
resalta  of  a  aeries  of  experiments  instituted  in  order  to  find  ont  the 
valne  of  supplementary  ezposnrCs;  and  among  his  racy  Nolet  he 
makes  some  well-timed  remarks  about  Mr.  D.  Winstanley  and  what 
he  sells  as  a  secret.  ' 

M.  Marchand  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  measnring  the 
inteosi^  of  chemical  rays.  It  is  founded  on  the  disengagement  of 
carbonic  aoid  from  oxalate  of  iron  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  light.  He 
has  had  it  in  action  for  the  past  five  years.  From  the  bebavionr  of 
tlis  apparatus  the  inventor  ooncludei  that  the  chemical  intensity  of 
a  Jane  day  is  nearly  twelve  times  that  of  an  average  day  in  December. 
Dry-plate  workers  have  a  happy  future  before  them,  if  all  that  is 
said  of  Mr.  Phippa's  bromide  emnlsion  process  may  be  relied  on. 
Fall  details,  feom  the  manafaotnre  of  the  emulsion  to  the  develop- 
ment, may  be  foond  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Photo- 
graphic Assodation.  It  is  similar  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton's  process, 
and  seema  ostremely  simple.  The  plate  requires  no  washing  after  it 
is  coated,  neither  is  a  preaervative  anplied.  A  targe  quantity  of  the 
emnlsion  may  be  made  at  a  time,  as  it  keeps  indefinit^y. 

The  editor  of  the  Pkiladtlphia  Photograpker,  in  his  extremely 
amusing  Vitiet  Abroad  and  Aerou  (whioh  I  am  sorty  to  find  are  so 
soon  drawing  to  a  close],  gives  Liebert's  process  for  enlarging 
negatives,  which  he  is  convinced  is  the  same  as  a  oertain  Englisli 
process  that  has  been  much  advertised  dnring  the  past  year.  It  is  a 
modifioatiou  of  the  coll  odio- alb  amen  process  applied  to  positiveB  for 
traniparency.    Prepare  the  fallowing  iodising  solntion  :— 

Iodide  of  ammonium 4    grammes  (Olj  grains). 

Bromide  of  ammoninm 1(  gramme  (23    grains). 

Distilled  wat«r Tfi    grammes  (iJi  ounces  troy). 

Add  this  solution  to  the  whites  of  four  eggs — about  100  grammes 
{3J  ounces  troy) — beat  to  a  froth,  and  allow  to  stand  twenty -four  hoars; 
Alter ;  albnmenise  the  selected  glass  plates ;  then  collodionise  with  any 
good  iodised  collodion,  and  when  qQite  set  wash  under  a  tap.  Finish 
by  washiog  in  distilled  water.  Now  eovei  with  five  or  six  coatings 
of  the  above  iodising  solution,  dry,  and  store  away  for  fntnre  use. 
When  a  transparency  is  required  dip  this  plate  (previously  dried 
over  a  lamp,  if  necessary)  into  the  following  aaeto-nitrate  batli : — 

Nitrate  of  silver 80  grammes  (£(  ounces  troy). 

Grystallisable  aoetio  acid...00  c.o.  (1}  fluid  ounce). 

Distilled  water 1  litre  (1,<,  quart). 

After  an  immersion  of  one  or  two  minutes  wash  in  distilled  water, 
and  dry  in  the  dark  with  care.  Now  plaoo  under  a  negative  in 
a  pressure-frame,  and  expose  to  diffused  light  from  five  to  fifteen 
seconds.  To  develope,  place  in  a  dish  of  distilled  water  to  soften  the 
albumen,  then  proceed  to  develope  with  the  following : — 

Distilled  water llltre  (1^   quart). 

Pyrogallic  aeid 7  grammes  (108  grains). 

Aceticacid   30  o.c.  (1  fluid  ounce). 

The  image  will  present  a  weak  appearance,  but  may  be  intentified 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  following — 

Distilled  water jj,     1  litre  {l^  qnart). 

Nitrate  of  silver 30  grammes  (JiOS}  grains). 

Citric  acid    C        „        (71  grains). 

Conlannetfaedevelopment  until  the  image  has  arrived  at  the  requisite 
degree  of  inteaaity.    Fix  in  hypo,  or  weak  cyanide. 

Wm.  T.  Bashford. 

PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    COURT. 

FBAUD  BY  THE  HAKAGEB  07  A  FHOTOaRAPBIO  COKPAKY. 
JOHH  Fahrbacb,  of  the  London  and  liverptiol  Photographic  Company, 
was  indicted  at  the  Liverpool  Sosaitnii,  on  Monday  last,  for  havinir 

4.U.     1KI.U     0...»K.._1 U*.^:_-J      efttfK     t^^-^        X_»: TT__1 ..       !._.      *_!..?_ 


It  was  stated,  as  described  in  last  week's  nnmber,  that  the  , 
odvertiaed  for  a  searetary  for  the  company,  and  the  proaecntor  applied 
for  the  post.  An  interview  took  place  between  them,  and  it  was  alfeged 
that  tha  prisoner  represented  that  the  company  (which  oonaisted  only 
of  himself)  Aa  doing  ahnainessof  great  importance;  thatit  was  divided 
into  several  branched  engaged  in  prmting  hthographio  and  photographic 
advertisementa  for  all  the  merchants  of  Liverpool ;  that  it  "  oommanded 
bU  Luicashire,  Yoijubire,  Cheshire,  and  Walea  ;"  that  the  workmen  of 
the  company  were  engaged  in  printing  bank  notes  and  valuable  paper* 
for  all  the  banks  in  Liverpool ;  and  that  at  the  branch  at  No.  23, 
Churoh-street,  Liverpool,  twenty  men  were  locked  np,  they  being 
printing  bank  notes.     It  whs  also  stated  that  the  ptiaonar 


maaged  u 


aaid,  the  ptoeecntor  advaooed  the  sum  in  qneatiou,  he 
being  appointed  secretary  to  the  company,   whioh  waa  said  by  the 

Srisoner  to  be  doing  a  good  cosh  buainess.  The  prisoner  suhseqnently 
rew  the  money  front  tha  bank,  and  used  it  for  his  own  purposes.  It  waa 
alleged  that  Uie  representations  made  by  the  prisoner  were  fslse,  and  that 
be  was  amenable  to  the  charge  of  obtaining  the  money  by  false  pretence*. 

The  defence  was  that  the  money  was  not  obtained  from  the  prosecutor 
by  falsa  pretences. 

■The  prisoner  was  tonnd  piilty. 

The  learned  Recorder  Bud  he  would  not  then  sentence  the  prisoner. 
It  was  moat  desirable  in  this  case  that  the  nnfortnnate  yonng  man  whom 
the  prisoner  hod  sot  hold  of  should  ba  indemnified  if  poasaible.  If  thin 
ware  done  it  would  undoubtedly  make  a  difference  in  the  view  which  ha 
{the  learned  Recorder)  should  take  of  the  cose.  Still  he  (the  prisoner) 
must  not  understand  that  even  if  this  were  done  the  case  would  he 
condoned.  He  should  poetpone  the  seotenoa  until  the  following  morning, 
to  see  if  anything  of  that  kind  could  be  done.  If  that  did  not  happea 
be  was  not  quite  snre  whether  ha  should  not  eierciw  the  very  stringent 
power  (for  the  case  was  a  very  bad  one)  which  the  law  gave  him  of 
sentencing  the  prisoner  to  penu  servitude. 

The  prisoner  was  then  put  down,  and  permission  was  given  to  his 
legal  odvioer  to  see  him. 

On  Taesday  the  prisoner  was  hrousht  up  for  sentence,  when  Mr. 
Segar,  who  defended,  asked  the  Recorder  to  defer  the  sentence  till  neit 
sessions,  so  as  to  allow  of  compensation  being  made  to  the  prosecutor. 
The  deputy  prosecuting  solicitor  having  informed  the  Reoorder,  in  reply 
to  a  qnestion,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  course  propoaed,  the 
Becoider  deferred  the  sentence  till  next  sessions. 

AOTIOtr  AGAINST  A  TRAMWAY  COMPANY. 
In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  Taegday,  last  week,  Mr,  Justice 
Brett  with  a  special  jury  tried  the  case  of  Evans  c.  the  North  Metro- 
politan Tramways  Company.  This  was  an  action  to  reoover  damages 
for  personal  injuries.  The  plaintiff  was  a  photographic  portrait  painter 
in  Oxford-street,  Islington,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  April  last 
he  was  on  a  car.  He  had  his  painting  instruments  with  him,  and, 
encumbered  with  them,  he  got  from  the  top  of  tha  car.  His  case  waa 
that  the  car  stopped  at  Bamshary-street,  and  aa  he  was  in  the  act  of 
stepping  off  the  oar  moved  on,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  road.  His 
face  waa  cut  and  brnised,  one  of  his  teeth  was  knocked  out,  and  tite 
doctor  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  concussion  of  the  brain.     He  « 


plaintiff  hmiaelf  was  alone  U> 

blame  ;  that  the  cor  had  stopped,  and,  after  several  passengers  had 
alight^,  the  bell  sounded  and  the  vehicle  moved  on  again,  llie  plaintiff 
then  made  his  appearance  upon  the  platform  and  attomiited  to  step  off 
while  the  car  was.going  on.     The  jury  fonnd  for  the  plaintiff;  damages 


glwthtgs  of  Sontties. 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY, 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  tha  Hall,  9,  Conduit- street,  on 
Tuesday  evening  last, — Mr.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Measrs.  Cowe,  Oale,  and  Pitt  were  elected  members. 

The  Chairman  had  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Woodbury  to  the 
effect  that  ha  could  not  possibly  attend  tha  meeting  to  exhi^t  certain 
specimens  that  had  been  promised.  He  (the  Chairman)  announoed  that 
at  the  next  meeting  the  nomination  of  officers  and  Council  would  take 
place  ;  and  to  obviate  ouy  invidious  distinctions  that  might  arise  from 
carrying  out  tbe  law  that  provided  that  members  were  to  retire  by  j 
seniority,  although  eligible  for  re-election,  the  whole  body  had  deter- 
mined upon  retiring. 

Mr.  HuoHKs  did  not  reco^ise  the  laws  as  being  either  legally  passed 
or  at  all  worthy  of  the  Society,  and  at  tbe  February  meeting  he  would 
move  sundry  alterations  of  them. 

The  SacRETABT  read  an  extract  from  the  minnt«s  of  a  previous 
meetingshowiDB  that  the  laws  had  been  formally  passed. 

Mr.  r.  W.  Hart  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  from 
presentation*  and  otherwise  large  stores  of  literature  must  have  wwn- 
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lanlatad  in  the  Society,  tiut  mue  of  litentore  wm  not  Moeadble  to  tlie 
mamben.  Tiie  sapinmien  of  the  Council  in  thii  mpeot  wu  deplorabla, 
uid  be  tnuted  that  mekot  vonid  be  adopted  to  notify  it;hat  be  oom- 
plained  of- 

Mr,  D.  L.  Mnndy  then  read  a  paper  On  Pholoijruphk  Exparitaeei  in 
Itoo  Ztaiand,  after  which  a  number  of  Mr.  Mandy'a  viowa,  printed  ai 
traiuparenoieB,  wero  eihibited  on  a  icreeii  by  means  of  a  iciapCicon. 

A  Tote  of  thanlu  vaa  awarded  to  Mr.  llundy,  and  the  meeting  wa* 
adjoniued. 

EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tbs  aeooud  ordinarji  meeting  of  the  aauion  was  held  at  6,  St.  Andrew- 
■qnare,  on  the  evenmg  of  Wedneiday,  the  Znd  ia«ttuit,~'tlie  Preatdent, 
Dt.  Tbomwin,  R.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minntei  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  conBrmed.  and 

tho  following  geatlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members  :— ManrB. 

,    Jamei  Steele,   WUliam  Hurin,  William  Haldene,  John  Dick,  B..  C. 

PatersoD,  Andrew  Smart,  John  A.   Leechmau,  Jamea  Mill,   and  ex- 

,    BaiUeWilion. 

Thia  wu  the  most  Damerensly-attended  of  any  ordinary  meeting 
uncs  the  formatian  of  the  Society. 

The  Secbbtarv  Btated  that  a  number  of  nemben  bad  intimated 

tbair  intention  of   contributing  pbotographa  for  dietiibntion  by  lot 

amoDgat  the  members  present  at  each  meeting  thnnuthout  the  seaaion, 

in  the  mannec  found  ao  sncceaifal  two  yean  ago,  and  laid  on  the  table 

.     some  fifteen  for  that  night,  the  jaint  conttibation  of  the  Prsaident  and 

bitnaelf. 

I         The  CoBBiaPONsiHo  Scckeuky  laid  on  the  table   the  first  three 

I     nnmbera  of  the  Bvlletia  of  the  Belgian  Photagraplilc  Asaociation,  and 

I     stated  that  he  bad  had  several  commonicatiana  from  the  Secretary  of 

that  yonng  Society.     From  tjie  joumala  it  would  be  aeea  that  the 

officera  were  doing  the  work  of  the  Society  in  a  very  workmanlike 

mwiner,  and  he  had  no  donbt  that  they  would  make  it  a  great  aucoeaa. 

An  intcovating  feature  in  their  journal  was  the  giving  in  each  number  a 

specimen  print  by  one  or  other  of  the  various  carbon  processes.     The 

apeoimen  in  the  third  number — a  pholo-aiiiolypie^'waa  a  little  gem  that 

lud  credit  both  to  the  photographer  and  tlie  printer.     The  aame  number, 

he  might  aay,  contained  a  muitum-in-pariio  rtiumi  of  carbon  printing 

from  Mtmgo  Ponton  downwards,  from  whioh,  as  Edinburgh  men,  they 

Ibeiadf        ^-      '         '   '      ■-'--■'-'-"-     ' 


o  --  -  „  -  D  ..  io  Aaaooiation,  and  to  congratu- 
late the  membera  on  the  succass  which  had  already  attended  their 
efforts  in  the  formation  oE  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Baahford  then  read  a  paper,  Tkt  Spirit  of  lU  JouruaU. 
[See  page  692.1  BeFora  reading  the  paper  he  Jstated  that  it  woa  not 
until  be  saw  the  billet  that  he  knew  ao  much  work  bad  been  laid  upon 
bim,  as  he  imderstood  that  another  gentleman  had  undertaken  the  tuk. 
As  it  would  not  do  for  one  who  had  been  honoured  by  a  aeat  at  the 
council-board  to  aet  a  bad  example  he  had  done  the  best  he  could, 
•Ithongb,  as  he  had  been  called  on  to  distil  the  spirit  of  the  journals 
with  only  a  few  hours  allowed  for  fermentation,  they  must  not  expect 
anything  but  an  noaatisfactory  distillate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  President,  Mr,  W.  Neilson,  and 
others  congratulated  Mr.  Bashford,  and  hoped  he  would  allow  himself 
to  be  elected  permanent  "  distiller  "  to  the  Society,  assuring  him  tliat, 
judging  by  the  quality  of  the  spirit  produced,  the  "  fermentation  "  must 
nave  bean  complete. 

Dr.  DiCKUON  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  method  of  seeing  stereo- 
ooopically  without  a  stereoscope,  noticed  by  Mr.  Bssliford.  Ue  said 
tbat  Dr.  Nicol  had  taught  him  to  do  this  more  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  for  some  time  be  had  amused  himself  by  examining  the  picti 


the  shop  windows  in  that  way.     He  was  sorn  to  say,  however,  that  a 
rather  unexnectad  and  disagreeable  result  had  followed  the  practic 
e  of  astigmation,  from  which  he  still  continued  to  sul 


In  fact,  be  said,  he  had  ever  since  that  time  seen  all  objects  double, 
nnless  when  he  corrected  the  fault  in  his  eyea  by  anitable  lenses.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  ocnliata  generally  that  aatigmation  was  always  con- 
genital, and  never  made  ita  appearance  accidentally  ;  but  his  case  was  a 
very  etrikiog  proof  to  the  contrary.  He  could  not  say,  of  course,  that  tho 
aatigmation  hod  been  caused  by  the  squiutin^;  but  he  thought  it  right 
to  mention  the  circumstanoe,  as  it  might  poasibly  attract  the  attoution 
of  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ross  agreed  with  almost  every  word  that  Mr.  Boshlord  bad  said, 
but  eapecially  with  his  remarks  regarding  the  so-called  "  Hembrsndt " 
effects.  He  was  certain  that  if  that  painter  wereto  revislttbe  eartbha 
would  be  ashamed  to  find  his  name  connected  witli  such  trash  ;  he 
was  sure  that  the  old  style  of  lighting  was  in  ever;  way  much  better. 

Mr  Bashfoid  then  read  another  paper,  On  An  UinaapecUd  Cause  of 
Spoil  on  CarU-df,- Visile  and  Cabinet  Photograplii  [see  page  501],  and 
banded  round  a  nnmber  of  cabinet  mounts,  on  which,  although  there 
was  nothing  tiaible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  point  of  the  Bnger,  when 
rubbed  across  the  surface,  became  coated  with  f,  dark  but  Bbiuing 
ipetoUio  bronH. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Tnmball  then  read  a  paper  On  the  notetii«irie  Vaiue  ^ 
Diffirmt  Light!  Utedfor  Lantern  Ptirpottt  [see  ftage  SS8],  and  exhibited 
an  improved  lamp  for  burning  parafEne  oil,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
number  of  pictures  by  metwa  of  a  lantern  lighted  with  the  lamp.  The 
lamp  was  an  improved  form  of  one  exhibited  before  the  Society  last 
year,  and  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of  that  used  in  the  sciopticou, 
the  object  being,  by  the  addition  of  a  third  wick,  to  get  rid  of  the 
shadow  which  peases  perpendicularly  scroBS  tba  screen,  and  to  give  a 
whiter  and  more  brilliant  light  than  the  aciopticon  lamp. 

Dr.  KicoL  was  glad  that  Mr,  Tumbull  still  continued  his  experi* 
ments  with  a  determination  to  improve  the  lantern  lamp.  Although 
he  did  not  hope  thai  it  would  ever  equal  the  lime  light  for  the  purpose, 
there  were  many  esses  where  it  would  be  really  of  mora  value.  Many 
a  pleasant  evening  could  be  spent  with  a  few  friends,  over  a  number  of 
pictures,  under  ciroumstances  where  the  latter  was  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  but  in  which  such  an  arrangement  as  Mr.  Tumbull  was 
labouring  to  perfect  wonld  be  iuvalnahle. 

Mr.  B^HS  could  not  say  that  lie  waa  at  all  satisfied  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  lamp ;  the  light  was,  he  thought,  a  little  better,  but  there 
was  a  want  of  steadiness  which  was  vary  objectionable,  and  the  images 
of  the  three  flamee  on  the  screen  weM  reslly  wone  than  the  ahodow 
from  the  original  lamp.     He  must  say  he  liked  the  acioptioon  better. 

Mr.  ToRMBUi-i.  said  that  the  lamp  had  been  shown  to  very  great 
disadvantage.  He  discovered  only  when  he  oame  into  tlie  room  that 
the  lantern  would  not  admit  of  the  lamp  being  turned  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  shadow  was  got  rid  of,  and  that  we  lens  would  not  screw 
into  the  fionge,  but  huL  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  From  exhaustiTe 
experiments  he  knew  that  the  lamp  was  much  superior  to  that  with 
the  double  wick  both  in  colour  and  brightness,  and  he  should  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  ahowing  such  to  be  the  case  to  the  satiafaction  of 
the  members. 


Thx  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Society  took  place  at  the  Caf4  Boya), 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  ultimo,— the  President,  Dr. 
Thomson,  in  tne  chair,  and  Dr.  John  Nicol,  in  the  absence  cd  the 
Vice-Presidents,  croupier.  Mr.  William  Anderson,  a  member  of  the 
Society,  who  has  recently  succeeded  Mr.  Grieve  aa  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  served  up  a  most  capital  dinner,  to  which  ample  justice  waa  done. 


id  the  members  present,  of  whom  there  were  a  large  nnmber,  apent 
very  pleaaant  evening.  After  the  nsual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts 
had  been  duly  honoured,  several  toasts  connected  nitJi  photography 
and  kindred  subjects  were  heartily  responded  ta  The  iuterv^  were 
filled  up  with  songs,  recitations,  and  feasant  conversation,  which  was 
kept  up  till  a  late  bout,  when  the  party  separated  with  a  strong 
expression  of  opinion  that  such  meetings  might  be  very  profitably  held 
more  than  once  a  year. 

Thb  first  "  popnlar  meeting  "  of  the  season  took  plsoe  in  Queen-street 
Hall,  on  Montbty  evening  last  The  ball  was  crowded  in  every  part  from 
which  the  acreen  could  be  seen.  The  exhibition  consisted  of  a  new 
series  of  fine  views  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  Dr.  John  Nicol  gave  an 
interesting  descriptive  lecture,  which  seemed  to  be  much  enjoyed  by  tba 
audieuce,  and  received,  at  the  close,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Phillip,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


Thb  second  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  30th 
nit.,  at  Leuchter's  Rooms,  Iregate,  Bradford,— Mr.  J.  W.  Oongh  in  the 

The  minntes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  the  annwal  meetings  of  the  Society  m  November  of  each  year,  and 
to  constitute  the  existing  meeting  the  first  of  the  session  1874-5. 

The  officers  were  therefore  re-dected  as  follows : — Pruidait:  Mr.  J. 
W.  Gough.  —  Treaturer:  Mr.  Eogerson. — Stattaria  ,-  Messrs.  Cros> 
thwaiteandHolgata,— CoinTniffee,'  Messrs.  Qresves,  Kogerson,  Sacks,  and 
Burrow,  with  power  to  add  three  additional  membera  to  their  number. 

The  meeting  then  devoted  its  attention  to  drawing  up  a  code 
of  bye.laws,  which  will  be  printed,  and  a  copy  issued  to  each  member 
on  bis  entrance. 

The  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  new  membera  first  claimed 
attention,  and  led  to  a  somewhat  animated  disoossion.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  they  be  admitted  by  ballot,  and  tbat  one  black  ball  in  five 
ahoU  exclude,  the  ballot  to  take  place  at  the  meeting  following  that  at 
which  the  member  shall  have  been  proposed. 

Tbe  Chaibuah  suggested,  and  it  waa  agreed,  that  in  the  case  of  any 
member  committing  any  immoTol  or  illegal  offence,  it  waa  desirable  that 
there  ahould  exist  to  the  members'  hands  tbe  power  to  expel  any  aucb 
member  from  tho  Souiety,  In  order  to  effect  this  in  tbe  least  objection- 
able manner,  any  member  having  such  complaiut  against  any  other 
member  shall  place  a  written  atatement  in  the  question  box ;  it 
■hall  bo  discussed  fit  the  next  general  meeting,  and  a  majority  of  tno- 
thirds  shall  b«  sufficient  to  eipeL 
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The  question  of  elecstion  of  offioen  alto  give  ri«  to  oontiderkble 
exproaiion  of  opinion,  uid  after  mach  diwinuion  it  waa  dedded  tlut 
three  of  the  oommittee  ihall  retire  umiiallj  in  rotation,  and  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  re-eleotion  far  one  year ;  that  the  Fresident  shall  be 
eleoted  annually,  bat  ha  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  one  fear,  bat 
■hall  not  hold  office  for  more  thaa  two  yean  suooessively. 

The  Cqairuan  proposed  that  the  Society  should  bold  an  annaal 
exhibition  of  photi^rapbia  productions,  and  thatpnzee  should  be  offered 
for  competitioa;  that  a  competent  and  acknowledged  arb-ciitio  should 
be  employed  to  report  on  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  works  exhibited  ; 
and  a  oommittee  of  gentlemen  of  known  photographic  ability  should 
mport  CO  their  merit  photograph  ieally. 

Hr.  WoBHALD  (Leads)  entiraly  agreed  with  the  Chairman'a  remark, 
but  ooQsidered  it  Dscewary  that  each  exhibitor  should  be  required  to 
fumiah  a  written  guarantee  that  his  exhibited  work  waa  his  ovn  bond 
j(t^  production. 

The  Chairmih  conaiderad  that  wat  a  neceasary  requisition  from  each 
competitor. 

After  some  further  diacosaion  it  waa  decided  to  give  the  matter  oon- 
sideration  at  a  futara  meattna. 

Tha  Secretary  then  receirS  sabs6>iplions  from  betwean  twenty  and 
thirty  mambera,  and  over  twenty  new  members  were  admitted. 

Uessra.  G.  W.  Simpson,  of  the  Netet,  and  J.  Traill  Taylor,  of  Tbb 
British  JocKNALor  fuoToanAPBir,  ware  unanimooaly  elected  bonorair 
members;  and,  after  a  few  further  obaerTatioii*,  the  meeting  adjonme^ 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  26th  instant,  at  7.30, 
in  the  aame  rooms,  when  a  lantern  exhibition  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Manlev,  of  Brighonse,  at  which  eatartaimnent  all  gentlemen  inte- 
re«t«d  in  pnotographio  mattera  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 


dorrtsponStiTK. 


Nrw  AnTincfAL  LwHT.— Chsap 
Afpabatus. 

Tbb  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  its  meeting  on  the  4th 
instant, — U  Balard  in  the  chair. 
After  the  presentation  of  new  membert  and  reading  of  oorrespandence, 
M.  Thiel  preaanted  a  ooUectioa  of  print*  in  printing-ink.  Although 
it  is  my  opiaion  that  this  system  will  eventually  set  aside  the  old 
ona  of  silver  uitt,  those  presented  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
which  even  tbe  public  would  require  for  auch  pictures ;  the  half-tones 
were  smeared,  and  the  eye  sought  in  vain  for  harmony.  Undoubtedly 
progress  has  been  made  by  steps,  not  strides,  in  this  branch,  aa  we 
look  for  it  to  do  in  tha  nineteenth  century. 

M.  Roasaelon  then  produced  magnificent  proofs — reproductions  two 
feet  square  on  silvered  paper,  from  Bacdry.  Tbe  cry  was  nnanimous — 
"  What  a  pity  such  splendid  proofs  are,  sooner  or  later,  doomed  to 
deatr  action  !  " 

Experimental  demoustrationa  then  took  place  on  the  new  photolitho. 
graphic  press  by  M.  Poirier,  which,  by  its  parallelism  and  divided 
force,  parmita  tha  operator  to  use  glass,  without  fear  of  breakage,  to 
print  from,  instead  of  plates  of  metal  It  resembles  the  ordinary  litho- 
graphic press,  but  it  nuiie  with  more  pracision,  the  bed  being  of  cast 
iron  planed  perfectly  levaL  A  levar  is  adjusted  to  tbe  book  on  the 
beam,  and  by  raising  or  lowering  this  lever  the  operator  can  give— «r 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  eay  "feel" — exactly  the  impression 
required. 

M.  Davanno,  who  i«  so  well  known  to  your  readers  and  so  esteemed 
by  us — a  tavant  who  has  devoted  bis  life  to  photogrsphic  art,  to  whom 
every  photographer  in  visiting  Franca  faela  it  his  duty  to  pay  a  visit, 
and  who  in  departing  oanies  the  regret  away  with  him  that  time  flew 
too  quickly  in  his  society — then  rose  and  made  soma  very  interesting 
observations  on  metallic  spots  or  pin  points  found  onalbumenised  paper. 
He  adjured  paper-makers  in  general  to  be  more  careful  in  the  fabrication 
of  that  important  and  neoaaaary  article.  Projeotiona  were  then  thrown 
upon  a  sheet,  and  itwa*  obaerred  that  the  spots  were  generally  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other — iometiines  in  paraUel  lines,  and  upon  the 
back  of  the  paper.  It  waa  proved  by  M.  Davanne,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  present,  that  the  fault  waa  to  be  attributed  to  tha  fabrication 
of  the  paper.  M.  Van  Tenao  aaaiated  M.  Davanne  in  these  experiments. 
I  observed  a  new  arrangement,  by  M.  Van  Tenac,  of  an  ordinary 
moderator  oil  lamp,  in  which,  by  nmpla  meobanism,  he  causes  a  flow  of 
oxygen  to  be  burnt  at  the  same  time  as  the  oil.  Its  light,  he  informed 
ma,  is  nearly  aa  powerful  as  the  lime  light.  If  so,  it  will  he  of  great 
■ervicD  to  locturers  and  others. 

Thus  ended  an  interesting  meeting. 


I  read  the  cantion  given  to  the  readers  of  yonr  JoonuJ  in  the  nnmb«F 
for  December  4,  as  to  the  danger  of  tha  artificial  light  produced  by  the 

combustion  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  charged  with  the  vaponr  of  bionl- 
phide  of  carbon,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you.  It  ia 
true  this  light  is  by  no  means  new ;  but  its  adaptation  to  pbotographio 
purposes  waa,  I  believe,  unknown,  It  is  true,  also,  that  there  is 
danger  in  employing  it ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  we  ou^t  not  to  exag- 
gerate the  danger,  for  fear  of  frightening  from  the  field  many  who 
would  give  it  a  trial  and  invent  means  to  tender  it  harmless.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  time  when  gas  companiea  had  great  difficulty  in 
overcoming  prejadioa  as  to  the  danger  of  that  useful  and  now  necessary 
article?  Every  evening  experiments  are  made  at  my  house,  and 
portraits  are  done  in  my  parlour  (not  having  a  studio),  in  presence  of 
practical  man,  who  are  unanimous  as  to  its  value  in  photography.  The 
generator  ia  placed  onUida  the  parlour,  on  the  bah»ny,  and  the  gas  is 
mtroduced  to  the  burner  by  meant  of  a  long  gbus  tuba  filled  with  iron 
shavings.  Should  an  explosion  take  place  (of  which  I  doubt)  no 
damage  would  thus  bo  done.  I  have  modified  the  apparatna  for  hoote 
use  as  follows.  Instead  of  employing  the  generator  of  tbe  peroxideof 
mtrogen  gas  of  the  same  form  as  that  given  in  a  former  article,  I  nuke 
nse  of  a  generator  made  ns  follown  ;— 


No.  1,  a  stoneware  or  glass  reservoir,  jar,  or  paiL  No.  2,  a  glass  bell 
with  a  hoie  at  its  top,  one-third  filled  with  broken  glass  or  chinawarr, 
on  which  are  laid  the  ban  or  pieces  ol  wrought  iron.  This  bell  most 
be  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  reservoir  No.  1  in  order  to  allow  place 
for  the  acids  when  expelled  by  the  pressure  of  tbe  gas  from  tha  interim 
of  the  bell  No.  2.  The  height  ot  Uie  bell  is  of  no  conaeqneuce ,  let  it 
descend  to  within  aqnarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  The  remainder 
of  tha  apparatus  is  the  same  with  tbe  exception  of  tube  No.  1 1,  which 
I  have  replaced  by  a  gUas  one  filled  with  iron  shavings  or  tnminga.  I 
now  make  nse  of  a  tuba  three  yard*  long,  and  to  do  this  I  join  three 
ordinary  tubas  together  with  iudia-rubbar  collara,  and  aU«ch  a  glan 
tap  as  near  at  I  can  to  tbe  burner.  I  alto  add  a  little  water  to  the  acids, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  ounces  to  a  quart. 

I  hope  ere  long  to  submit  to  yoar  readers  an  apparatus  which  offer* 
no  danger.  M.  Bardy,  a  celebrated  French  chemist,  ha*  offered  hi* 
co-operation  for  a  aeries  of  experiments  having  that  object  in  view. 

I  now  conclude  by  describing  a  cheap  and  novel  enlarging  appamtua. 
Take  a  camera  with  a  double-extending  bellow*,  so  as  to  have  a  long 
range  of  focus,  and  put  on  its  front  a  half-plate  portrait  lent.  Construct 
a  square  box  on  the  front,  say  two  feet  long,  having  a  small  door  on 
one  side  to  get  at  tha  lens  to  adjust  the  focna.  Uake  a  frame  like  that 
of  a  schooiboy's  slate,  arranged  so  as  to  slide  easily  up  and  down  the 
box,  and  on  one  side  of  this  frame  fix  a  piece  of  finely-ground  glass;  <a 
the  other  aide  must  tie  fixed  tha  positive  or  negative  which  is  to  be 
enlar^fad.     This  fiamo  con  now  be  poshed  down  the  box  towards  the 
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kns  MMording  to  the  requiremanta  of  the  operotor;  the  ueiirer  it 
approAohes  the  lens  the  larger  will  be  the  deeigu  on  the  gronnd  gku  of 
the  twing  back,  and  vie;  vend.  The  camera  i«  now  placed  on  a  strong 
■baud,  at  an  angle  of  aboat  45°,  and  direoted  like  a  telescope  towards 
the  sky.  If  possible  the  eperator  should  ahoose  a  Btlver-hright  cload, 
the  reflection  of  the  light  of  whioh  passes  throagh  the  ground  glass, 
then  through  the  positive,  is  taken  ap  by  the  lens,  and  then  thrown  on 
the  ground  glass  of  the  awing  back.  A  negative  can  be  made  in 
from  forty  to  Gftj  sec(»id*'  ezposnre.  A  little  retouching  can  be  applied, 
U  necessary,  on  the  ground  glass.  B.  Stbbbiko. 

Pai-is,  December  8,  1874-  _ 

COMPOSITION  PBlNTlNa. 
To  Iht  Editors. 

Gbhtluxh, — The  paragraph  in  the  commnnioation  of  ;our  "Peri- 
patetic" correspondei^  contains  a  few  errors  nhich  you  will,  perhaps, 
allow  me  to  correct  aa  far  as  I  can.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  the  credit 
is  duo  of  first  posting  together  pbotographs  to  form  combination  groups, 
but  I  certainly  oonnob  claim  it,  as  I  aave  never  UBed  the  method. 

The  picture  called  The  Qeniui  and  Taleni  of  Oreat  Britain  was  not, 
I  think,  a  photograph,  but  an  oil  painting,  which  was  engraved.  1  do 
not  remember  the  names  of  the  arUsbs. 

I  have  prodnoad  several  combination  groups,  two  of  which- — The 
O^ri  of  the  Uth  Regiment  and  The  Chairmen  of  Sed,\im»  of  tiie 
British  Atsoeialion,  1862— have  been  publicly  exhibited.  Possibly  one 
or  both  of  those  may  have  been  seen  by  yonr  contributor.  He  is, 
however,  mistaken  as  to  their  mode  of  production.  The  negatives  of 
the  fignrea  are  all  taken  of  the  sizea  required,  and  printed  into  their 
places  on  the  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  such  parts  only  aa  are  not 
required  being  blocked  out  while  printiDg  The  fignrea,  carpet,  and  such 
portions  of  the  background  as  cau  be  photographed  ore  ell  printed  in 
their  places,  and  the  print  is  then  toned  and  S  xed  m  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  artist  then  eempleteathe  picture  in  lodiau  ink,  or  in  any  other  way, 
and  cepiea  of  any  size  oan  be  made  from  it. 


A.  BROTHERS. 


"THE   NEW   LENS." 
To  llie  Editors. 

Oebtlxion, — At  the  conclusion  of  your  remarks  on  Mr.  Dallmeyer's 
letter  in  yonr  last  issue  you  state  that  Messrs.  Steinheil  "  are  un- 
doubtedly too  late  in  the  field."  Do  yon  mean  by  this  that  they 
cannot  legally  manufacture  the  lens  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer's patent  I  Snrely  yon  are  aware  that  many  of  our  beat  com- 
bination lenses  made  for  some  time  past  have  been  drifting  into  the 
"  rectilinear  "  or  "  symmetrical  "  form,  which,  beyond  all  others,  com- 
binea  the  moat  perfect  extreme  pencils  with  a  large  flat  field. 

This  principle  was  fully  recognised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grubb,  F.R.S., 
of  Dublin  {Engineer  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  who  obtained  s  patent, 
dated  8th  October,  1857,  for  "An  Improved  Photographic  Leni,^'  from 
which  I  make  the  foilowiog  extract : — "  The  crown  glass,  which  in  the 
ordinary  view  lens  is  doubly  convex,  becomes  in  my  lens  nearly  plano- 
convex (osnalty  slightly  concave  on  one  aide],  and  the  flint  lens  (usually 
ooncave  on  boUi  sides)  becomes  in  my  improved  lens  deeply  convex  on 
one  side;  also,  the  inner  or  aeparatinif  curve  of  the  two  lenses  of  the  com- 
ponnd  becomes  inverted  in  its  position,  and  much  deeper  in  my  lens  as 
compared  with  ordinary  photographic  lenses.  *  *  The  lens  admits  of 
entering,  with  advantage,  into  combination  with  one  or  more  other 
lenses  of  either  simifar  oonstruction  to  itself  or  of  other  or  ordinary 
constructions." 

The  construction  of  the  lens  is  described  sa  follows  :— "  I  form  a  lens 
of  crown  (or  plate)  glass  of  a  suitable  focus,  and  of  a  form  approii' 
mating  to  that  known  as  'plano-convex;'  one  surface  is  generally,  by 
preference,  made  slightly  concave,  and  the  lens  is  in  such  case  a 
'menisous.'  Secondly  :  I  form  a  lens  of  flint  gloss  one  side  (or  surface] 
concave,,  aud,  by  preference,  of  the  same  radius  of  curvature  as  the 
deeper  side  of  the  crown  lens;  and  the  other,  or  second  side  of  this 
lens,  I  form  of  that  curvature  which  will  cause  the  lens  to  form  wiUi 
the  crown  lens  previously  described  o  nearly  achromatised  oompooDd,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  a  compound  corrected  for  actinic  dispersion,  and 
which  second  surface  of  the  flint  lens  will  necessarily  be  aconvex  surface. " 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  a  reduced  copy  from  Mr.  Orubb's 
speciflcation  of  a  rectilinear  doublet  on  his  syatem.  The  claim  is  as 
foUows  :—  "  To  be  used  either  alone  and  as  a  '  view  lens,'  or  in  oom- 
bination  with  other  leases  of  timilar  or  ordinary  construction,  the 
distinctive  characteriatics  of  the  construction  of  my  lena  being  that  the 
two  kinds  of  glass  of  which  it  is  formed  ococupy  inverted  places  in  the 
cempound,  and  that  the  internal  or  separating  curve  is  also  inverted, 
and  much  deeper  iu  my  improved  lens  as  compared  with  ordinary  or 
existing  photooraphic  lenses." 

Mr.  Ombb  bos  deservedly  acquired  a  world-wide  fame  aa  a  soientifla 
optician,  and  with  him  thia  was  no  visionary  idea.     We  have  to  awar^ 


the  arrangement  in  which  "the  higher  refracting 


r  of  the  present 

nvention  inyolves 

r  material  or 


IlitiC  ^lass  lena  occupius  the  exttrual  or  exterior  position  in  eocQ  com- 
bination "  as  thus  claimed  years  afterwards  iu  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  patent. 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  bos  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  hia  indomitable 
perseverance  in  improving  our  photographic  lenaea,  and  when  in  hia 

E stent  of  1666  he  made  thia  claim  he  could  not  have  been  informed  by 
ia  agent  concerning  Mr,  Grubb'a  invention  of  1857.  Written  history 
must  do  justice  to  oil,  ond  as  Me«sre.  Steinheil  stand  high  os  scientific 
opticians  we  may  reasonably  expect  an  optical  triumph  to  come  from 
them.  I  make  these  remarks  becauae  possibly  neither  Messrs,  Steinheil 
or  Mr.  Daltmeyer  are  aware  of  the  particulara  of  the  antecedent 
discovery,  or  the  latter  gentleman  would  scarcely  have  ventured  on  the 
following  self-congratulatory  statement  contained  in  his  letter  in  yonr  last 
issue,  that  hia  patent  of  "  1366  already  secures  to'.me  (Mr.  Dallmeyer) 
the  right  sought  for  by  Messrs.  Steinheil  iu  their  recent  patent." 

It  is  very  deplorable  that  many  hapless  patenteea  ahould  be  so  ill- 
advised  aa  to  risk  the  reward  they  have  the  right  to  ei:pect  by  the 
insertion  of  frivolous  and  nntonable  claims,  or  by  attempting  to  grasp 
too  much,  OB  in  the  following  example: — "Also,  the  constmotion  of 
lenses  composed  of  two  positive  acnromatic  or  actinic  oombinationa 
with  the  poaterior  combination  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  anterior 
combination." 

I  have  bad  iu  my  banda  compound  lenses  by  Voigtiander  and  others 
with>8uch  smaller  posterior  combinationa,  which  had  been  made  and  sold 
long  before  the  existence  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  or  any  lens  patent  whatever. 

It  ia  not,  perhaps,  etiquette  on  my  part  to  quote  patents,  but 
examples  call  for  similar  evidence  in  jnstice  to  the  interests  of  free 
trade  in  the  use  of  discoveries  that  have  long  since  become  the  property 
of  the  community. — I  am,  youra,  &c.,  F.  H.  WkhBah. 

7,  Wigmore-slreet,  Cavrndish-square,  W., 
Deeewher  B,  1874. 

To  llie  EoiTOSS. 

Gkntlkuen, — In  reference  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  iu 
your  impression  of  yesterday,  will  yon  allow  us,  as  the  appointed 
agents  in  England  of  Messrs.  Steinheil  Suhne,  to  ask  that  gentleman 
whether  it  is  liia  wish  or  intention  to  try  to  frnstrate  the  introductioa 
of  these  lenses  into  this  country  ?  Besides  asking  this  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  we  shall  be  glad  of  the  information  for  the  benefit  of 
our  numerons  friends  and  cuatomere,  who,  so  much  appreciating  Messrs. 
Steinheil's  former  productions,  hove  iJrendy  made  application  for 
further  particulars  respecting  the  ' '  new  "  lens. 

We  shall  also  be  further  indebted  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer  if  he  will  kindly 
furnish  ua,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  with  particulara  of 
his  claim  as  to  the  other  part  of  hia  invention,  feeling  bound  to  state 
that,  in  onr  opinion,  the  porta  claimed  in  the  commnniettion  referred 
'     cannot  possibly  hold  good,  both  having  been  accomplished,  and 


r  port,  and,  if  m 


e  stand  for 


We  do  not  quite  understand  yonr  oondnding  remark  in  the  note 
appended  to  Mr,  Dallmeyer's  lettw.  Perhaps  yon  will  be  good  enoui^ 
to  make  aueh  a  little  more  dear  ? — We  ore,  yoais,  &c. , 

69,  Jermm  etreel,  London,  S.  W.,  MuR&ai  amd  HxiTU. 

JieeevUitr  S,  1874. 

[In  reply  to  Mr.  Wenhem'a  question,  as  well  as  that  of  Meean. 
Murray   and  Heath,  as  to,  our  meaning  iu  saying   tliat  Messrs. 

Steinheil  "are  undoubtedly  too  late  in  iLe  field,"  we  mean  this 

that,  waiving  altogetlier  the  question  whether  any  of  the  esiating 
patents  for  photograpliio  leuses  be  good  or  bod,  Messra.  SteinhS 
must  not  hope  to  receive  credit  for  being  the  first  to  apply  the 
piindple  of  their  opiauatie  lenses  to  portrait  oombiualions,  in 
oonsequenoa  of  that  having  been  already  done,  aldiotigh,  probablr, 
not  fully  canied  out  commercial ly.~~£iis.] 
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THE  TRANSIT  OP  VENUS. 
Ths  obaervktioDS  of  the  tnuuit  of  Venus  appey  to  have  been  venr 
■aoceufal,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  information  already  to  hand. 
Th4  following  telegrams  have  been  received  from  variooa  Murcea  : — 

Cairo,  Wtdneeday,  12.30  p.m.— The  Egyptian  expedition  for  tho 
obaervatiOQ  of  the  transit  of  Venus  has  met  vith  complete  aiicceaa. 
At  the  Mokattam  Heights  and  at  Suez  the  egreis  was  observed  in  all 
ita  phases.  At  Thebes,  in  addition  to  these  observations,  a  series  of 
fifty  photozrapbs  were  taken  with  the  Janssen's  slide  by  Captain 
Abney,  indadina  the  critical  instant  of  contact.  From  Mokattam 
Heights  telegraph  time  signal*  have  been  exchanged  with  Suez  and 
Thebes,  and  with  Greenwich,  through  the  submarine  line  of  the  Ksatem 
Telegraph  Uompany,  which  is  some  hundred  miles  longer  than  the 
Atlantic  cable  and  mnoh  smaller.  The  Venus  transit  ia  now  known  to 
have  been  successfully  observed  by  Captain  Orde  Brown,  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  Mr.  Newton,  Colonel  Campbell,  Profesaor  Dollen,  Dr.  Aawera, 
probably  Admiral  Ommanney,  and  othera. 

From  the  Astronomer'Royal,  at  Greenwich,  have  been  received  the 
following  communications:—"  Colonel  Tennant's  obaervations  of  Uis 
transit  of  Venus  at  Roorkee,  India,  successful ;  one  bnadred  photo- 
graphs taken.  Detailed  telegrams  of  telescopic  and  micrometer  ob. 
servationB  near  Cairo  and  Saes,  and  of  photographic  obaervationa  at 
Thebes,  of  the  transit  of  Venus  have  been  received.  All  are  perfectly 
aaccessf  uL  " 

Shaaghai,  Deten^itr  0. — During  the  period  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
the  weather  here  was  overcast,  and  the  sun  obscured. 

Ci^uUa,  Dtcembfr  9. — 7be  observations  here  were  excellent.  Mean 
time  ingress  centre  was  7.GG  a.m.  ;  middle  10.6  a.ui.  :  egress  centre, 
12.13  p.m. 

Madroi,  December  9.— Satisfactory  observations  were  almost  impos- 
sible, the  endeavours  being  frustrate  by  cloady  weather, 

Kw-rathee,  December  9.— The  first  external  contact  happened  before 
sunrise,  ten  miuutes  twenty-sir  seconds  past  six.  The  first  internal 
contact  took  pUae  when  the  sun  was  about  four  or  five  of  his  diameter 
above  the  horizon,  at  G.47  a.m.  ;  the  second  internal  contact  occurred 
at  about  10.35  a.m.;  and  the  last  external  contact  at  about  11.3  a.m., 
when  the  planet  qnitted  the  sun  not  far  from  its  highest  point. 

The  correspondsnt  of  the  yew  York  Herald  at  Nagauki  telegraphs 
a*  follows : — Day  cloudy,  but  obtained  second  contact  well,  two 
observers ;  first  and  tbinl  contacts  through  clouds  and  doubtful ;  150 
micrometic  measures  of  cusps,  separation  of  limbs,  and  diameter  of 
Venns  thirty-one  meridian   transito,    both  limbs ;   sun    and   Venus 


for  difference  of  declination  of  limbs  at 
tening  rain ; 
1  November. 


eighteen  miorometi 
meridian  ;  about    sixty 
telegraph  difference  of 
All  weL 

From  Wlodiwostock,  in  Siberia,  the  following  tel^ram  has  been 
received : — Professor  Hall  reports  much  haze  and  cloud  at  Wladi- 
vostock.  First  and  second  contact  of  Venus  observed,  and  thirteen 
photographs  taken  near  middle  of  transit.  A  calm  day,  with  tempera- 
ture thirty-four  degrees.  Instrnmenta  and  photographic  apparatus 
working  finely.     All  the  American  party  woEkmg  well. 

AHBWBB8  TO  COBRBBFOHUBMTS. 


fS*  O»miB0iidtali*htuidni»n-  wriU  m  Mh  liitt  oj  thtpapir. 
ExcHANSaa.'-In  our  next. 
ZiVX.— This  eorrespundent  ii  denroos  of  ebtaialog  %  view  of  Table  Bay  and 


1  nf  glass  would 


Uonatain,  Cspe  of  Good  Hope. 
CoHnBHSin,— While  a  water  ocndenser  would  answi 

be  lennd  to  be  both  cheaper  and  bstter,  as  well  ai 
R.  T,  8.— Commence  with  such  Iranspaient  ol^ects  as  are  suitable  for  the 

two-inch  power.    Yaumay  then  advaooe  further  and  pRCtiaeon  the  diatoms, 

which  are  more  easily  resolTed. 
Q.  BOTTBES,— Much  more  light  will  b«  lost  by  tefleetfon  than  by  ibsorptian. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  loss  froEa  this  cause,  no  matter  hew  highly  polishod 

the  sDroees  of  the  glass  may  be. 
M.  R— Tb    "        

erlntiBfc  aa  tranipareni  .... 

Prayer  Book  of  the  Chorcb  of  England. 
F.  M,  8.— If  yon  (arnid  the  designs  to  us  we  shall  be  able  to  get  them 

ragislersd  for  yon.     Or,  if  yon  are  In  town,  yon  can  lake  them  in  person  to 

the  Oeiigns  Offloe,  Whitahail- place,  Charing-cro«,  Thanks  for  the  portrait 
Bbv.  8,  P&axsB.— The  lamp  is  exoatlent  in  principle,  but  fsnlty  ru  eonstnio- 

tion.     It  is  probable  that  lbs  workman  by  whom  it  was  repaired  has  put  It 

together  improperly.     Tery  often  en  sdjustmeat  of  a  nalure  which  appears 

trivial  effects  an  almost  magical  change  in  the  intensitf  of  i  light, 
i.  B.  C— Tour  commnnioatiun  can  odIv  be  Inserted  as  an  sdvartiiement.     We 

have  no  duuht  that  the  article  merits  the  praise  yoD  bestow  upon  it;  but  there 

is  anotber  portion  of  the  Journal  eioiueively  devotfid  to  sffordtng  fsoUe 

means  tor  making  the  pnbUo  aware  of  the  merits  of  trade  prodnotioua. 
BiinT,— We  do  not  know  the  various  prodnoers  of  optical  glau  in  this 

country,  but  believe  that  the  Brm  of  Chance   Brothers,  of  Birmingham, 
'a  nnrirall(d.    They  will,  doubtless,  be  able  to  aupply  glass  of  the 


particular  density  yon  requiro.     There  ia  no  manual  oi 


Nemo.— A  disc  of  light  of  such  a  large  size  wonU 
being  employed  with  efltot  in  the  lantern.    Ho' 

us  with  further  particulars,  we  should  tben  be  bbi»'  -—^  —  b—"  -"  vjjuiiuu, 
and  as  we  have  plenty  of  appliances  at  hand  we  could  easily  make  Irinl  uf 
it.  Introaity  end  emBlIneiis  of  dimeupioDs  are  the  great  requisites  in  a  flame 
to  be  employed  in  furceing  an  image  by  tiieana  of  lenses. 

P.  P.  C. — The  praparty  that  light  possesaes  of  iatensifying  the  image  ha*  been 
known  for  many  years.  BUnquart-Evrsni  was  the  flnt  to  direct  apedal 
attoDtion  to  it.  Having  developed  ths  iusge  with  pyrogallic  scid  he  washed 
it,  and  then,  by  means  of  auitable  mirks,  eiposed  certain  portiaiu  to  strong 
light,  leaving  the  other  parts  protected.  In  this  way  the  eipoeed  portions 
acquired  greater  intensity.   Fine  artistic  effects  may  be  obtained  in  this  way- 

OuB  A.iMKV\c. — lONOTns. — We  tbink  you  very  cordially,  in  anlioipation, 
for  the  bints  and  jottings  you  are  to  send  us  for  our  fortlunminfr  ALuaxAC. 
Msny  other  friends,  some  of  them  personally  unknown  to  us,  have  kiudiy 
volunteered  similar  aseiatanoe,  and  we  have  acknowledged  their  thoufhttid 
kiudnc  ss  by  letter.  Until  yoD  favour  ua  with  your  address  we  have  only  the 
method  now  adopted  of  'communicating  with  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
bnve  your  favour  as  esriy  aa  poaaible,  and  aimilor  remembrances  for  ths 
Alhamac  from  many  other  readers  ol  this  Journal. 

AKiiEaR  (Kerry).-- 1,  To  cement  the  two  surtues  of  gloss,  first  make  them 
rough  by  means  of  emery,  then  warm  them  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  cause 
tbem  to  melt  a«ling-wai  or  sbellao  when  applied  to  them.  Sealing-wax  of 
the  flnest  quality  forma  n  good  cement.  Some  prefer  marine  glue.— 2.  The 
beat  strength  of  bichloride  aolution  may  be  ascertained  after  a  few  trials. 
Make  a  sstunEed  solation  of  bichloride  of  meroury  in  hydroohtoric  acid; 
then,  having  previously  immersed  the  print  ia  a  veaaeL  containing  an  aaoet^ 
lained  quantity  of  water,  add  the  lolulian  of  mercury  by  amall  and  meaaured 
quanCiliBS,  mixing  them  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  Notice  the  quantity 
required  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  the  asms  proportions  wUl  serve 
fur  all  future  operations.  Use  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  auda 
in  preparing  the  paper. 

AacHiBiLD  Bmaos  (Stanlay  Hall,  Wakefield).— Our  correspondent,  ojmyoa 
of  wbst  we  recently  said  concerning  the  success  which  attended  tbe  ass  of 
dry  plates  prepared  by  Mr.  Oordon,  gives  ua  his  testimony  on  liehalf  of  soma 
plates  ho  obtamed  from  Colonel  Stuart  Wortlay.  Uasays:  "  This  year,  duriuK 
Augnat  and  September,  I  travelled  iu  Brittany,  and  taking  out  four  dosen  of 
tbe  uranium  plstea  obtained  forty-five  good  negativeo,  while  of  the  three 
failures  one  only  waa  in  any  way  due  to  the  prooass  or  the  preparation  of  the 
plataa.  Thia  was,  I  think,  very  good  woik,  eonsidedng  that  as  I  was 
ocnstantly  moving  about  1  had  to  take  my  diaoee  of  weather,  and  rarely 
remained  more  than  a  day  (often,  indeed,  only  an  honr  at  two)  in  any  plaos. 
In  tact,  I  never  eiposed  a  second  plate  at  any  object,  and  some  of  ths 
negatlTea  were  not  developed  for  a  fortnight 

T.  H.— Of  the  various  prooeases  named  we  are  beat  aoqnalntsd  with  that  in 
which  tbe  albumen  is  coagulated  l>y  hot  water,  and  this  preference  waa  the 
reaalt  of  a  trial  of  the  respective  merits  of  nnmecous  prooessae.  Let  the 
albumen  be  diluted  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  ranees  to 
the  while  of  each  egg.  ten  minims  of  ammimla  having  also  been  added,  and 
the  whale  then  wall  lH«tenop.  Apply  enough  of  this  to  flow  thoroughly  from 
comer  (ooomer,  and  then  allow  it  to  run  off,  ainily>r>g  some  Dwre  from  the  stock- 
battle.  Having  poured  boilina  water  Into  the  tny  to  the  depth  of  over  half 
an  inch  immerse  the  plate  neauy  snd  expeditiously,  aud  after  about  a  quarter 
of  a  minute  remove  it,  rinse  slightly,  snd  spply  a  Ihre^graiu  soluliou  of 
gallic  acid.  In  developing  the  only  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  avoid  adding 
too  much  silver,  for  the  colour  ia  of  the  peculiar  brown  tint  that  is  mors 
opaque  to  the  chemical  raya  of  light  tban  it  appears  to  the  eye. 

Bbciived.— O.  W.  Webster,    In  onr  next 
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Observations  taken  at  106.  Strand,  by  J.  H.  SiawABn,  Opticisn. 
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CARBON  VMMUa  BILVER. 
SoMB  Btroajt  remarlcB  mule  in  tlie  lut  number  of  tlie  Bullalin  of  tlie 
Aiooiation  Btlgt  da  PItologmphU  bjr  ite  editor,  ProCeaeoT  Vyider, 
Knd  b7on«  of  the  leadinf;  profaMioaal  pbotogntphera  in  Belgium, 
M.  Maea,  of  Antwerp,  in  favoar  of  carbon  ptiiitiiiK  (see  onr  Foreign 
Jfola  and  t^eui  of  tbis  week),  have  iaduaed  us  to  add  a  few  words 
on  tliia  subjeot,  wdHliiuK  tlia  two  matboda  in  tlie  balance  and 
pointing  oEit  tlia  spMial  advantagu  and  digadvantagea  of  each. 

The  qneation  now  for  profeaeional  pliotcgrapbio  portraitiats  most 
earaeBtl;  to  cooaider  JB  wbether  tbey  ougbt,  on  prinoiple  and  from 
motives  of  policj,  to  give  up  altogether  ailver  priDting,  and  iaana 
DoLliiiig  but  oarbon  proofa.  Willi  reapeot  to  the  anperior  permanency 
of  the  latter  there  can  bardlj  be  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  but  are  they  as 
beautiful  as  silver  prints  ?  oan  they  bs  produced  at  as  low  a  pricfl  ? 
Bud  is  the  process  aa  simple  and  pracllooble  as  ailver  printing  ?  Let 
na,  then,  discuss  tbeae  questions  in  the  order  in  wliich  wb  have 
aUled  them.  If  to  all  tliree  a  reply  can  b«  given  in  the  affirmative, 
then,  and  than  only,  ought  pTofessiunal  portraitista  to  give  up  for 
oarbon  the  priuliog  proaess  which  tliey  now  oommonly  employ, 
wid  whioU  atUl  aaema  to  hgld  its  ground  in  a  moat  marvelloua 


First,  then,  are  carbon  printa  as  beautiful  aa  ailver  prinla?  It  is 
difficult  to  settle  tliis  question  by  a  oompariBOn  of  a  carbon  print 
with  a  ailver  one  from  tlie  same  negative,  beoauae  tlie  style  of  nega- 
tive whioh  ia  bait  suited  for  one  prooeis  may  not  be  the  beat  suited 
for  the  other.  It  may  ba  so,  or  it  may  not.  Tlie  best  mode  of  com- 
paring UiB  results  of  the  two  processes  will  be  to  look  over  larf^e 
OollaotiDDB  of  fine  proofa  by  both  methods,  and  then  decide  accord- 
ing to  t)ie  general  impraaBion  produsad.  Thia  we  hava  had  many 
opporlnnitiea  of  doing ;  and,  if  ne  may  now  venture  to  ezpresa  an 
opinion,  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  ailver  prints.  Although  carbon 
printa  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  them  as  regards  detail  and  grada- 
tim,  yet  silver  printa  seem  to  ua  to  posseaa  a  freshDeas  and  vivacity 
which  has  not  yet  been  quite  realised  in  carbon.  lu  aliort,  carbon 
prints,  ill  our  opinion,  look  a  little  heavy  when  compared  nilh 
Bilvar  ooea  upon  higblj-albumeniBed  paper— not  bo  much  from  the 
exosBR  of  glaze  in  tlie  latter,  fur  carbon  printa  can  be  glazed  quite 
aa  highly  as  silver  ones,  if  that  be  desired,  but  from  a  certain  aorae- 
thing  in  the  oombinalion  of  the  pigment  with  tlie  chromatiBed 
.gelatine  which  seams  productive  of  a  heavy,  leaden  e£f«ct,  thongh 
but  in  a  alight  degree.  This  may  be  owing,  pechape,  to  the  presence 
of  Uie  aliromic  ealE,  for  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Wood buryty pes, 
wliich  are  quite  as  freah  and  "juicy  "  in  their  vjgonr  aa  eilver  prints, 
and  ^uita  aa  beautiful  in  colour.     And  thia  reminda  us  that  it  ia 

only  within  tlie  last  two  or  three  years  that  prints  in  carbon or, 

more  properly  apeaking,  opon  pigmented  tiiBue— have  been  at  all 
pleasing  in  colour,  although  an  infinite  variety  of  ooloura  for  hia 
tisBue  was  appamntly  open  to  the  ohnice  of  the  printer  in  pigraeuta. 
We  liave  aaan  numflroas  pigment  prints  which,  although  admirable 
in  all  other  reapeota,  were  so  bad  in  colour  and  in  general  effect  as 
to  ba  unpresentable,  from  an  arlistie  point  of  view.  It  mnst  be 
admitted,  however,  that  iu  tlie  autotype  process,  as  now  practised 
tliat  defect  has  been  completely  overcome ;  but,  at  tho  snme  Lime  we 
mtut  remember  that  altbough  tarbon  may  be  permanent  in  ita  black 


I  colour,  other  pigmenia  may  not  be  equally  unchangeable,  particularly 
tlioae  of  vegetable  origin,  and  care  mast  be  taken  in  the  seleetioa 
of  tints  by  mannfacturers  ot  pigmented  tissue.  Water-colour  draw- 
ings, we  know,  aomatimes  fade. 

We  have  now  said,  perhaps,  all  that  can  fairly  be  urged  against 
carbon  printing,  or,  more  properly,  the  autotype  process.  The  mani- 
pulation, both  by  single  and  double  transfer,  is  simple  enough,  and 
tliQ  aenaitive  pigmented  tissue  is  at  least  twice  as  seueiLj  ve  as  silvered 
paper.  If  it  be  true  that  the  progress  of  the  priuting  in  the  pressure- 
frame  cannot  be  watched,  as  in  the  cpse  of  silver  printing,  it  is 
equally  true  that  greater  sliarpnesB  is  secured  by  not  having  to  open 
the  baak  of  the  frame  to  watoh  the  operation.  Every  facility  ia  now 
offered  by  the  Autotype  Company  for  practising  their  interestiiig 
prooesB.  Pigmented  paper  of  a  beautiful  tint  and  fine  quality  can 
be  purchased  from  them,  as  well  as  every  other  requisite ;  and  we 
faal  aura  that  any  akilful  photographer  may,  by  following  the  lucid 
directions  contained  in  their  Manual,  succeed  with  the  prooeBs  after 
a  very  few  daya  of  careful  experimenting  with  it.  Now  that  the 
negative  itself  can  ba  bo  nicely  vignetted,  and  put  in  order  for  print- 
ing, by  the  various  mathods  of  retouching  and  by  the  "  dustiug-on  " 
process  with  blacklaad,  all  tlie  usual  dodges  in  silver  printing  may 
ba  imitated  successfully  in  pigments ;  and  aa  for  tlie  higher  price  of 
autotype  portraits,  we  quite  think  that  the  publio  might  be  willing  to 
pay  mora  for  permauunt  proofs  if  the  negative  ware  so  good  as  to 
render  the  permanency  of  the  prints  from  it  a  desirable  quality. 
Then,  agun,as  to  the  slight  inferiority  which  has  struck  us  when 
comparing  the  beit  carbon  with  ths  beat  silver  prints  in  point  of 
freshness  and  vigour,  that  may  bs  hyper-orlticiam  on  onr  part,  and  a 
very  minor  matter,  particularly  when  we  remember  that  prints  from 
the  same  pigmented  tissue  must  be  all  identical  in  colour,  whilst 
silver  prints  vary  considerably,  being  sometimes  thin,  poor,  and 
mealy.  Lastly;  it  is  impossible  to  overvalue  the  great  merit  of 
superior  permanency  which  carbon  prints  moat  undoubtedly  possess, 
and  the  aaliafactiou  which  a  photographer  muat  feel  when  he  oan 
conscienticualy  guarantee  the  durability  of  his  works. 

But,  after  all,  are  silver  prints  neeitinrUy  ao  perishable  as  some 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  rival  method  endeavour  to  make  out? 
Experience  and  facts  seem  to  say  "  no  "  to  this  query.  If  metallio 
ailver  be  so  aulject  to  change  on  exposure  to  common  atmospheric 
inSuencea  as  some  people  alErm,  huw  ia  it  that  our  ntgatimt  so 
rarely  fade,  whether  upon  glass  or  paper  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
paper  calutype,  developed  by  gallic  acid  upon  iodide  of  silver,  fading  ? 
We  have  now  before  us  several  prints  from  Blanquart-Evrard's 
Album  Photograpkique  de  tArtitU  tt  dt  TAmaiaur,  published  in 
18fi2,  and  printed  by  the  above  method,  which  are  as  fresh  and  per- 
fect aa  on  tlie  day  when  we  first  received  them  from  his  satabJiBh- 
ment  at  Lille.  Then,  again,  some  ailver  prints  are  by  toning  con- 
verted into  gold  onea,  and  what  might  perchance  be  true  of  ailver 
may  not  be  equally  true  of  the  more  noble  metul,  gold.  Many  of  ua, 
again,  have  in  onr  posseaaion  silver  prints  which,  although  produced 
by  the  usual  process,  have  not  changed  for  yeara.  Alt  thia  proves 
that  silver  prints  are  not  neceitarUy  suhject  to  change,  and  we  cannot 
reasonably  predict  of  them  all  indiscriminately  that  they  tmut 
aaaurcdly  fade,  because  facts  are  against  auch  on  asserlion.    r-N  *  *" 
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Tli«  moat  Bingnlar  fast  iu  oonneotion  nith  bding  is  (hat  it 

commonly  )i«.ppeitB  to  prints  which  have  been  iHade  upoD  eMoriiU  of 
silver.  Thus,  ctillodEo -chloride  prints  upon  f(1ttss  eeam  tu  fade  quite 
BB  readilv  as  chloriile  priots  upon  paper.  The  same  remark  is  true 
of  dsTsluped  prints  upon  chloride  of  silver,  wliioh  are  not  nearly  so 
permanent  as  tliuas  which  are  developed  upon  iodide  of  ailver.  If 
we  may  venture  to  explain  thie,  tlie  digdrence  eeeme  to  arise  from  the 
faottlmt  Til  a  developed  iodide  print  the  metallio  silver,  being  obtaiued 
almost  entirely  from  the  developer  ()(allo-iiitrata  of  silver  in  a  elate 
of  danompoaitioii),  is  thrown  down  and accuTnuUted  in  masses,  where 

-tfae  atoms  are  more  oloeeiy  compaated  toKother  than  iu  llie  case  of  a 
.^iloride  print,  where  a  muoh  stronger  visible  image  must  be  produced 
before  development  begina. 

In  oonclusiou:  it  would  seem  that  professional  portraitists  have 
the  ehoiee  between  two  eoursei.  One  is  to  give  up  silver  entirely 
tit  autotype  printing ;  the  other  is  to  seek  earnestly  for  some  means 
'lUliereby  the  fading  of  silver  prlnta  sliall  be  absolutely  prevented.  Tlie 
"Woodbary  proeeas  and  eollolype  seem  to  be  quite  out  of  the  queation 
'tar  professional  portraitists,  wliere  only  a  small  uumber  of  proofs  are 
jpeq  Hired. 
,,  As  for  Die  queation  of  carbon  veriiu  silver,  so  hx  as  paper  is 

.oonceraed,  things  will  probably  remain  as  they  are  until  carbon  prinU 

.lu«  guiM  aa  beautiful, 'juil;  as  cheap,  and  guilt  as  simply  produced 
'-  as  silver  ones.  Tkm,  perhaps,  their  superior  permanency  may 
turn  the  seals,  bat  not  bafore.-    Pliotograpbio  printers  hka  to  sea 

'what  tliey  are  about;  and  the  idea  of  an  actiuometer,  hot  water 
development,  and  pigmented  tissue,  wliicli  may  possibly  stick  to  the 
''  negative  and  destroy  it,  has  never  very  mnch  charmed  their  faoc;. 
We  rave  aomatimes  about  permanency,  posterity,  and  the  future, 
but,  after  all  said  and  dune,  what  creatures  we  are  of  the  present 
faourt 

■'  Quid  ait  fatnruiii  ecu  fage  qnvier*,"  &c. 


THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 
Ownta  to  tlie  great  expedition  iu  telegraphing  the  resnlts,  we 
were  last  week  enabled  to  publish  tlie  fact  that  extraordinary  suooasa 
Lad  orowned  the  efforts  of  at  least  mauy  of  tlie  lavantt  included  in 
tlie  parlies  who  had  proceeded  to  the  various  asaigned  stations  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  that  photography  bad  played  an 
important  and  most  ancoessfiil  part  in  this  international  soientifio 
foray.  Now  that  much  mors  informatiou  Uian  tliat  given  last  week 
hss  been  recsived,  we  are  enabled  still  more  strongly  than  before  to 
report  Ui«t  tile  services  rendered  by  pholograpliy  in  recording  this 
phenomenoQ — a  phenomeuoo  by  whioli  is  determined  both  the  size 
of  tha  BUii  and  its  distance  from  our  own  planet — liava  been  of 
incalculable  value.  The  nervous  trepidation  of  au  obaerver  who 
feels  oonsoione  tliat  the  eyes  of  millions  of  his  fallow-beings  are, 
metaphorioallr  speaking,  set  upon  him,  may  militate  against  that 
*couracy  which  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  so  surpassingly  important 
in  observing  the  pheaomeuon ;  but,  as  tlie  Aslroaomer- Royal  observed 
on  Friday  evening  last,  when  addressing  a  meetingof  the Boyal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  "  photographs  have  no  nerves."  In  speaking  of 
the  comparative  accuracy  of  photographs  obtained  on  glsas  and 
on  silvered  copper  plates— or,  iu  other  words,  between  collodion  and 
the  daguerreotype  process — the  Astronomer-Royal  aays^"  tliere 
is  no  comparison  between  tliem,  the  latter  being  infinitely  more 
accurate."  The  daguerreotype  process  was  that  used  by  the  French 
observers. 

From  Nagasaki  and  Kobe  M.  Janssea  reports  aeveial  good  photo- 
graphs taken.  Professor  Harkneaa,  of  tlie  American  Transit  Expe- 
dition at  Hobnrt  Town,  reports  that,  notwithstaoding  the  wealjier 
vas  bad,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  thirteen  good  photographa 
ware  tahen  during  the  passage  over  the  suu'a  disc.  From  Thebes 
Capt.  Abney  reports; — 

"Beautiful  morning.  Saa  rather  ahsky  at  first,  nice  and  sharp  at 
time  ot  contact,  and  good  oliaervatious,  tbough  difFering  sligbtly  in 
time.  San  pictures  good.  The  liTty  photographs  in  Janssen's  slides 
include  iateroal  contact;  external  contact  not  taken.  No  black  drop 
apparent  in  photograph*  after  careful  exsminatioa." 


Referring  to  the  foregoing,  the  Aatronomer-Royal  made  the  follow- 
iug  observations  at  the  meeting  to  <rhich  altusioa  has  been  already 

"  This  shows  that  attention  hss  been  paid  to  the  precept  which  I 
particularly  Inculcated  upon  obaervera  who  were  to  use  the  Jiiiiis«d 
instrument,  namely,  that  they  were  to  judge  as  well  as  they  could  when 
tha  actual  cciitaoC  of  the  limbs  would  take  place  within  2(r  or  30*,  and 
tben  set  the  JaoBSea  to  work.  If  they  had  set  it  to  work  too  soon  tha 
revolution  would  have  been  exhausted  before  the  phenamsnun  cuna; 
and  if  tbey  set  it  to  work  too  late  tbe  phenomenon  would  have  been 
lost  by  delny.  But  the  telegram  proves  that  by  attention  to  my 
precept,  and  by  being  accustomed  to  the  approach  of  Venus  in  our 
model.  Captain  Abney,  who  i*  ■  cool  observer,  was  able  to  fii  preciaelf 
on  tbe  time  when  he  might  expect  the  actual  touch  within  tbe  SO" 
in  which  the  Jiusaea  would  be  turning  round.  I  am  entitled  from  this 
circumstance  to  attach  great  importance  in  the  first  place  to  the  cool- 
ness and  cars  oF  Captain  Abney,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  has  been  gained  by  the  preliminary  use  of  the  model. 
I  may  mention  here  that  that  model  is  not  of  my  invention.  I  firat 
heard  of  it  on  the  continent,  but  I  got  one  and  adapted  it  to  my  own 
circumstances,  believing  that  practice  with  it  would  be  of  great  benefft 
to  the  observer* ;  and  they  were  of  the  same  opinion,  for  before  they 
went  they  all  petitioned  that  each  might  have  a  model  for  himself,  so 
that  there  are  actually  live  British  models  beside  the  one  I  have  at  home, 
and  all  have  beeu  useful  in  their  way.  Tbe  remark  of  Capt.  Abne; 
that  'no  tjack  drop  apparent  after  careFul  observation'  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  so  happened  that  in  the  telegraph  the  word  is  '  carnal '  ezami- 
nation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  'careful'  is  the  word.  It  is  important, 
bsoause  photographs  have  no  nerves.  Although  the  record  is  impeifset 
as  it  i*  from  want  of  details,  it  is  very  important  from  the  fulness  of 
the  charooteriatia  observations." 

A  telegram  from  Ispahan  records  the  fact  of  niuet«en  servieeablo 
photographs  having  been  token,  despite  bad  weather,  by  Herr 
Foester. 

We  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Captain  Abaey  (who  ia 
"special  correapondent "  of  the  Daily  Ntiet),  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  issue  of  that  paper.  Captain  Abney,  writing  from 
Thebes  on  the  24tli  ult.,  says:— 

"The  work  of  preparation  for  the  transit  is  progressing,  and,  ex- 
cepting practice  on  tbe  mock  transit,  all  other  extraneous  work  is  pnt 
on  one  side  during  the  daytime^  though  in  the  evenings  tha  amnsemmta 
are  generally  ot  the  most  scientific  character.  By.the-bye,  I  may  a* 
well  explain  tliat  the  mock  transit  Is  a  model  which  shows,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, exactly  tbe  different  pbases  of  the  transit  that  will  occur  on  the 
morning  of  tbe  9tb.  Venus  is  represented  by  a  small,  circular,  black 
disc  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  whiob,  at  200  yards,  subtends  ttie 
same  angle  that  the  planet  does,  viz.,  about  sixteen  seconds  of  arc 
This  disc  is  made  to  travel  acrou  a  semicircular  opening,  which  alao^  at 
the  above  distance,  la  made  to  represent  the  sun.  Through  this  0)Mai- 
ing  is  rellected  sunlight  by  a  mirror.  When  the  mock  Venus  ia  neariy 
makiog  visual  contact,  as  observed  through  the  teleaoopes  or  photo- 
faeiiograpbs,  the  phenomena  of  the  bUok  drop,  &c.,  are  seen  and  noted. 
By  this  means  much  of  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  ascertaining  the 
true  time  of  contact  at  the  critical  moment  will  be  eliminated,  as  each 
observer  will  have  a  knowledge  of  what  he  may  expect. 

"Aa  I  said  before,  our  amusemeots  in  the  evenings  are  scientifie. 
Colonel  Campbell  has  got  his  seven  and  a-half  inch  equatorial  in  capital 
working  order,  and  in  this  cloudless  atmosphere  the  nebulm,  double 
stars,  and  moon  ar«  splendid  objects  with  whiuh  to  while  away  the  hoars 
before  bedtime.  For  tbe  laat  three  or  four  nights  Captain  Abney  and 
his  sappers  have  been  taking  photogfapbs  of  the  moon  in  the  Bame 
instrument,  Colonel  Campbell,  with  his  usual  mechanical  akill,  having 
fitted  an  impromptu  camera  to  it.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulty 
there  is  at  home  in  securing  a  good  night,  free  from  mist  and  atmospberie 
disturbance,  for  lunar  photography,  and  can  fully  appreciate  the  joy 
that  reigns  in  the  photographic  heart  at  beiog  able  to  step  out  of  tha 
boat  into  tbe  canvas  observatory  and  take  the  satellite  at  any  hour  «f 
tbe  night  if  she  only  be  visible.  The  resulting  n^ativee  seem  very  fins^ 
and  au  enlarKcmeut  taken  from  one  promises  to  give  capital  resulta. 
Would  uot  Mr.  De  la  Rue  revel  in  these  cloudless  nighu,  when  the 
highest  power  of  the  telescope  can  be  used  withont  noticing  tiie  least 
tremor  1  Truly  for  aatronomical  work  tbe  climate  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  in  the  early  morning  after  sun- 
rise wa  bave  slight  mists,  which,  if  they  do  not  disappear  within  the 
next  fortnight,  may  be  a  drawback  for  observing  the  transit.  The 
onrth  wind  wliich  a  few  days  since  promised  to  blow  ha*  failed  again ; 
when  it  does  set  in,  this  ditficulcy  will  vanish.  As  it  is  qnita  dne  now, 
there  are  great  hnpes  that  such  will  be  tbe  case. 

"Captuin  Abney  has  been  put  into  telegraphic  communication  viUi 
Cairo  direct,  a  distance  of  450  miles,   and  yesterday  he  sent  Ilia  first      . 
official  messages  to  his  chief,  Captain  Browne,  regardmg  taking  the  tims     i 
to  obtain  loogtttude.     This  wifl  not  be  completed  till  Dr.  UiJlien,  the    I 
Russian  astronomer,  comes,  as  he  is  to  give  the  Eof  lish  part;  looal  tijM     I 
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and  Utitnde  with  bii  uutrnmeiita.  He  ii  expected  in  foar  or  five  da;*, 
having  left  Cairo  aome  five  or  six  days  ago  by  a  iteamer.  Probably 
Dr.  Anvsn,  the  German  aBtronomer,  will  accompany  him;  if  so,  we 
ahall  be  a  luge  party,  repreaenting  three  different  nationiJitiea.  At  any 
rate,  all  will  pull  tOBether,  and  eater  into  a  conspiracy  to  attain  the 
object  of  all  the  expeoitiong.  Dr.  Blillen  ie,  I  believoj  son  or  brother- 
in-law  to  the  well-known  Stmve,  and  waa  accredited  aa  a  man  of  mark 
in  hia  own  country.  The  photcgraphic  part  of  the  expedition  ii  getting 
on  capitally  here ;  a  few  hitcbei  in  the  difficult  art  hare  occurred,  but, 
tbauka  to  the  patience  of  the  aappen,  haie  been  anrmonntad.  Any 
momiog  at  aavan  o'clock  may  ba  aeen  the  whole  of  the  drill  gone 
thrODgb,  with  a  preoiaion  worthy  of  the  military  element.  If  practice 
make*  peifeot  there  ought  csrtaialj  to  be  no  imperfectiona  on 
the  9lh.^' 

Preciae  and  eluborato  details  will  not  reach  aa  for  soTcral  weeks 
;p«t;  bat,  meanwhile,  it  is  gratifyinf;  to  learn  that  aaeh  a  roeaanre  of 
■ncceu  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  varioos  parties  of  obaerTers 
of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  wltoae  accnrata  obaerrations 
were  pregnant  with  monieDtonB  isaaes  in  enlarging  the  bonndaries  of 
■eientifio  knowledge  in  eonneotion  with  the  (jreat  planet  which 
exercises  so  important  an  influenee  orer  ota  solar  sfstem. 


Iris  I 


THE  EFFECT   OF  MOTION. 
ir  many  years  since  the  effect  of  motion  was  obtained  in  the 


stereoscope  by  means  of  the  "  peniatence  of  -rision,"  aa  that  property 
is  designated  by  which  an  image  thrown  upon  tbe  retina  remains 
there  for  an  apptedabla  length  of  time  after  the  object  itaelf 
has  been  withdrawn,  or  has  been  made  to  change  its  position. 
The  whirling  stiolc  with  the  blazing  point  fnmialieB  an  csample 
of  persiatence  of  liaion  witli  which  every  schoolboy  is  ac- 
qnainted. 

Tbe  tbanmatrope,  phanakisliseope,  or  wheel  of  life,  affords  an 
example  of  instrnments  specially  adapted  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  phenomenon  of  persiatenoe  of  Tision  to  exhibit  objecls  in  apparent 
motion. 

Bearing  this  iu  mind,  and  bearing  in  mind,  farther,  that  photo- 
graphy was  long  aince  pressed  into  tliie  peculiar  service,  and  that 
several  artielea,  some  of  them  illagtrated,  have  appeared  in  The 
Bbitish  Joubkal  of  Fhotoosipbt  describing  apparalas  Specially 
constructed  for  showinf;  the  effect  of  motion  by  bringing  in  rapid 
sequence  before  the  eye  pictnres  of  tbe  same  object  taken  under  sacb 
varying  circumetancee  as  that  displayed  where  a  blacksmith  is  seen 
holding  a  hammer  at  first  raiaed  and  then  brinf^ng  it  down  upon  tbe 
anvil,  or  children  playing  at  aee-saw,  pagilists  belabcuring  each  other, 
fencers  thmsti a g  or  parrying — bearinginmind,  we  say,  that  motion  of 
this- kind  has  been  well  known  in  thig  ootintry,  among  photographers 
at  least,  for  many  years,  we  now  proceed  to  give  the  details  of  a 
patent  which  has  been  obtained  for  a  means  of  producing  an  effect 
somewhat  nmilar  in  character  to  that  above  alluded  to,  and 
entitled  "A  Process  for  Obtaining  Animation  of  Brawn  Fignree." 
The  patentee  is  Mr.  Antoine  Ray,  of  Glaphani  Common. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  rests  on  the  possibility  of  observing 
virtual  lifelike  motions  of  images  or  platea  by  means  of  two  combined 
images,  which,  appearing  and  disappearing  in  turn,  produce  a  delusive 
notion  either  of  a  substanee  of  some  kind  or  other  or  of  persons  or 
mechanical  machines.  The  practical  ntilitiy  of  this  discovery,  says 
tlie  patentee,  rests  on  the  possibility  given,  by  example,  to  a  teacher 
explaining  the  motion  of  a  mechanism,  to  make  tbeworkitself  of  the 
meobanism  follow  tbe  demonstratioa  by  showing  to  his  bearers,  by 
an  illnsion,  the  apparatus  really  working,  though  the  latter  be  only 
drawn.  With  his  system  of  two  combined  images  appearing  and 
disappearing  in  turn  Mr.  Bay  obtains  a  new  stereoscope,  wliioh  he 
calls  an  "  animated  stereoscope,"  in  which  persona  or  objects  may  be 
seen  moving. 

He  obtains  the  animation  by  means  of  the  alternate  appearing 
ftnd  diaappearing  of  the  two  images,  the  one  appearing  wiien  the 
impression  of  the  other  after  its  disappearance  is  still  subsisting  on 
the  retina;  thence  virtual  motion  from  the  moment  ttie  two  images 
sre  combined  in  SDch  a  manner  as  to  express  the  two  extreme  pou- 
tixaa  at  a  motion.  Thus,  for  example,  one  of  tlie  two  images 
rsprassnting  a  feneer  panyisg,  and  the  other  that  same  fencer 
tOUbdf  lunging,  tfaosa  two  isuges  in  jaxta-podtion  being  super- 


posed by  means  of  the  lenses  of  tbe  stereoteope,  move  and  present 
the  illusion  of  the  motion  of  a  fencer  lunging  and  then  parrying  from 
the  moment  Oiat  both  of  tliose  images  are  alternately  hidden  by 
means  of  an  opaque  and  movable  screen  working  either  hj  the  aid 
of  a  pendalnm  or  olhernise. 

ir  tliose  two  images,  instead  of  being  on  two  plates  in  juztspositton 
seen  through  a  stereosoope  that  unites  tliem,  are  drawn  on  one  plata 
superposed  the  one  on  the  other,  the  same  effect  of  animation  and 
motion  is  obtained  witliont  any  other  instrnment  bat  a  screen  placed 
between  the  eyes  and  the  plate,  moved  in  the  necessary  timed 
motion  so  that  it  may  produce  the  eclipaea  and  the  apparitions  of 
each  image  alternately ;  but,  in  order  to  make  that  fact  possible,  one 
of  tlie  images  is  produced  in  coloured  lines — in  red  for  example — and 
the  other  superposed  to  it  in  green ;  and  the  screen  is  also  divided  in 
two  parts — one  in  red  glass  or  transparent  colour,  tbe  other  in  green. 
When  one  looks  throngh  tlie  red  part  of  the  screen  tlie  red  imago  is 
I  annihilated  and  the  green  image  appears,  and  vice  verta  when  one  is 
-  looking  through  the  green  transparent  These  eclipses  rest  on  the 
prinoiple  of  coloured  transparents  allowing  rays  of  their  own  colour 
only  to  pass. 

This  may  also  be  applied  to  the  magic  lantern  In  order  to  giveJife 
to  its  personages. 

In  a  topographical  plate  one  con  equally,  by  means  of  transparents 
of  different  colours  placed  on  it,  hide  certain  lines  traced  in  certain 
colours,  and  allow  only  those  one  wants  specially  to  observe  to  be 
seen.  In  this  case  there  would  be  only  a  momentary  ecUpse,  but  no 
animal  inn. 

With  the  aid  of  screens  furnished  with  coloured  transparents  we 
can  obtain  not  only  rectilinear  and  oactllating  motions,  but  also 
I  circolar  motions,  produeiug,  for  example,  the  illnsion  of  a  whirling 
!  wheel,  provided  tlie  circonfereuceof  that  wheel  be  painted  in  different 
colours,  and  the  screen  with  corresponding  colours  be  worked  in  sacb 
a  manner  so  that  it  produces  apparitions  and  eclipses  in  the  limit  of 
Ilia  duration  of  tlie  vision  of  tha  eclipsed  parts  on  the  retina.  The 
animation  of  certain  figures  prepared  ad  hoe  can  still  be  obtained  by 
means  of  coloured  or  non-colonred  glass  solids  moved  about  without 
eclipses  on  these  plates. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BEKEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

"iruTpnrld*  Dot  lor  tbiHDtlili  on  bam*,  hail  worn  than  an  InSdd.' 

Wk  think  it  properly  within  the  province  of  our  editorial  duties  to 
direct  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Pliotogrophers'  Benevolent  Association,  nbieb  has  recently  been  sent 
to  photographers  throughout  the  aonntry,  and  which  now  lies  before 
us.  The  system  of  life  insurance,  now  so  extensively  carried  out  in 
our  own  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  is  so  well  understood  and  wo 
generally  taken  advantage  of  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
about  it,  except  to  express  the  hope  that  there  is  not  an  adult 
photographer  in  the  land  who  baa  not  insured  his  life ;  if  there  be, 
we  advise  him  to  do  so  at  once.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
photographer  either  has  home  tiea,  with  all  the  responsibilities  and 
pleasures  attached  to  family  life,  or  is  looking  forward  to  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  them ;  and  we  can  assure  him  that  it  will  give 
brightness  snd  joy  to  many  an  otherwise  dreary  hour  to  know  that, 
in  tha  event  of  hia  being  taken  away,  some  slight  provision  has 
thereby  been  made  for  the  wants  of  his  loved  ones  during  the  time 
of  tlieir  greatest  need. 

Life  insurance,  however,  great  as  its  benefite  undoubtedly  are,  is 
as  generally  canied  on,  unable  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
Several  of  the  classes  into  which  society  is  divided,  and  especially 
of  those— and  a  very  large  class  we  fear  they  form— who  are  said  to 
"  live  from  hand  to  moutli."  Why  such  a  large  number  ahould  con- 
tinue to  live  in  this  uncomfortable  position  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  improvidence  and 
small  incomes  combined  are  the  main  eausel  Be  this  as  it  may, 
tliere  is  no  doubt  that  photographers  and  their  assistants  contribute 
somewhat  largely  to  the  number  so  nsfbrtunately  situated.  This 
"  from -hand -to -mouth  "  melhod  of  living  ia-all  ver;  well  so  long  a 
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work  fa  plentiful  and  tlie  worker  contmnes  to  enjoy  the  bleuing  of 
good  health ;  but  ia  a  Beuon  of  sUoknees  or  aioknega  it  neceaaaril; 
reaolts  in  much  miasrj  and  BntTariug  hath  to  himfieU  and  to  thoee 
depending  on  him.  In  Buch  atikita  as  these  the  Fhotographen'  Bene- 
volent AMOoiation  ia  intended  to  eome  in  aa  a  friend  in  need,  in 
oidei  that,  by  its  timely  aid,  the  pot  may  be  kept  boiling  till  the 
head  of  the  honae  ia  able  to  resume  hia  aocuatomed  work,  or  to 
help  him  to  a  situation  if  he  be  able  and  worthy  of  it. 

It  has  often  been  snggeated  that  BDoieties  on  n  much  larger  scale 
than  that  whioh  ne  have  at  present  apecially  in  view  should  be 
organiaad — societiea  snffioiently  large  to  embrace  whole  diatriots  and 
all  claasea  of  the  community  in  their  operations — under  the  impresaion 
that  the  coat  of  management  woold  be  much  lesa  in  proportion  than 
that  of  aeTaral  smaller  aaaooistiona.  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in 
mind  that  various  trades  and  professions  are  subject  to  speoial  risks, 
and  in  conaeqaance,  on  the  whole,  that  a  society  intended  for  the 
memhera  of  one  partioolsi  branah  of  trade  ia  much  more  likely  to  be 
carried  on  with  evBii-handed  justice  to  all  concerned.  There  is  little 
doubt,  and  we  regret  to  hare  to  confess  it,  that  photographers' 
assiatanta  are  at  least  as  liable,  if  not  mora  ao,  to  auffsr  from  the 
two  evils  A  benevolent  society  is  intonded  to  remedy  —  siok- 
neaa  and  want  of  employment — as  any  other  claaa.  The  confined 
apaoe  in  whioh  the  greater  part  of  the  work  ia  done,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  spent,  is  generally  so  charged  with  the 
volatile  material  in  uae  as  to  be  far  bom  oonduoive  to  health ;  while 
the  ever-flaotoating  public  demand,  and  the  difTerenoe  between  tbe 
summer  and  the  wiutei'a  working  time,  canse  many  diamisaaJs  where 
no  fault  can  be  found. 

To  anoh  men,  then,  we  think  the  Photographera'  Benevolent 
Association  will  b«  of  the  utmost  Talaa.  For  a  trifling  annual 
payment  which  could  never  he  misaed  valuable  assistance  in 
time  of  need  may  be  secured,  and  that  not  as  a  gift  or  act  of 
charity,  which  some  would  be  aahamed  to  receive,  but  as  a  right 
which  had  been  bonght  and  paid  for  aa  much  and  as  honestly 
aa  any  commodity  of  daily  consumption.  That  this  may  be 
done  well,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  membership  of  the 
Auooiatian  should  be  extended  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  that  the 
annual  payments  be  promptly  and  regularly  paid.  Nor  should  the 
membership  be  confined  to  assistants  or  those  likelv  to  become 
recipients  of  its  aid ;  everyone  interested  in  the  profession  should 
lend  a  helping  hand,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  lesa  he  is  Ukely  to 
need  help  the  bettor  able  ia  he  to  promote  the  objects  of  tbe  Aaaocia- 

We  especially  commend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  employers 
throughout  the  country  at  this  annual  festive  seaaon  of  the  year, 
when  "  peace  and  good  will  towards  men  "  should  be  the  Christian 
axiom  of  all  olasaes  of  the  community.  They  shonld  always  bear  in 
mind  that  their  interest  and  the  intereata  of  their  asdetanta  are 
identical,  and  that  whatever  tends  to  elevate  the  moral,  intolleotnal, 
and  social  tone  of  theemployed  always  exerta  a  powerful  reflex  action 
on  the  employer.  To  this  and,  then,  they  ahould  first  set  the  example 
by  becoming  members  themselves,  and  then  exercise  their  powers  of 
parsuamon  to  induce  their  assistants,  both  male  and  female,  to  follow 
the  lead,  and  we  are  quito  sure  that,  if  at  the  end  of  another  year  we 
could  say  that  the  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association  included 
in  ita  membership  every  photographer  and  every  photographers' 
assistant,  it  woold  tend  very  mneh  to  the  benefit  of  all  ooneerned. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  LIGHTING. 
I  Hivn  not  as  yet  tried  the  "  soiopticon  "  of  whinh  yon  apeak,  bnt  it 
would  undoabtedly  be  a  great  advantage  if  parefine  oil  could  be 
burnt  in  the  magic  lantom,  and  I  cannot  see  why  this  should  not  be 
done  by  a  lamp  coastmcted  on  the  duplex  principle,  with  an  oval 
glaaa  and  the  oil  reservoir  btntatk  the  lantom,  so  aa  to  ba  out  of  the 
way  of  the  heat.  At  preaent  I  am  working  with  the  solid  paraffine, 
and  have  amused  myself  occasionally  of  an  evening  by  trying  a  few 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  I  send  yon  for  tbe  benefit  of  persona 
unmstmcted  in  the  arL 

The  first  question  I  had  to  dnterminfl  was  what  precantiona  were 
.necessary  to  preserve  the  material  in  a  fluid  state.    I  tlierefore  filled 


the  lamp  in  the  usual  way,  and  placed  it  in  tha  lantern  with  tbe  flame 
turned  to  about  ho^ the  fall  height;  it  burnt  for  aquartorof  anhoor 
and  then  went  out  I  next  mixed  the  melted  psraffine  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  colza  oil  and  repeated  the  experiment,  but  the  reanlt  was  the 
same — the  contents  of  the  reservoir  became  petfsotly  solid  in  spito  of 

Having  deoided  that  the  lamp  mnst  be  horned  at  full  beif^t  I 
tried  the  effeet  of  raising  the  wiok  a  little  above  that  point  It  gave 
an  excellent  light,  but  gradually  fiUed  tbe  room  with  a  whito  and 
BuffocatinR  smoke ;  on  opening  the  lantern  door,  however,  thera  was 
no  sooty  deposit  on  the  lainp  glass,  anch  as  I  have  seen  with  sperm 
oil  containing  camphor.  The  whito  smoke  of  imperfeotly-bnnied 
pBTafEae  streamed  out  &om  the  top  of  the  ohimney,  and  I  have  since 
then  easily  tested  the  height  of  the  flsma  in  that  way  without  the 
trouble  of  opening  the  door.  If  the  aacending  current  of  hot  air 
ahowa  more  than  a  trao*  of  visiblo  smoke  the  wick  must  ha  tamed 

My  fourth  experiment  waa  made  on  a  very  frosty  night  and  in  a 
room  without  a  fire.  I  melted  the  parafSne,  taking  care  to  keep  its 
temperatnie  as  low  as  possible ;  it  burnt  well  with  the  flame  M  the 
full  height,  but  wliea  I  purposely  opened  and  shut  the  door  a  lew 
times,  and  moved  the  wick  slightly  up  and  down,  it  went  ont 
Evidently,  therefore,  the  keeping  of  the  flame  at  the  full  height  ia 
not  sufficient  security  in  cold  weather  if  lbs  paraffine  he  barely  at  the 
melting  point  when  it  is  poured  into  tbe  lamp. 

So  far  I  had  used  a  small  earthenware  teapot  for  melting  the 
paraffine,  hut  I  now  tried  a  common  saucepan  ^azed  with  earthen- 
ware, and  stirred  it  with  a  silver  spoon  over  a  naked  fire ;  it  melted 
rapidly,  and  after  a  few  minutes  began  to  give  off  vapour.  I  then 
put  it  into  the  lamp,  turning  on  the  flame  to  the  full  height,  and  it 
burnt  well  to  the  laat  drop.  No  amount  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
door,  or  of  interference  with  the  wick,  appeared  to  do  any  harm.  Tbi* 
state  of  things,  therefore,  I  think  is  safe,  viz.,  paraffine  heated 
oonaiderably  above  the  melting  point  before  putting  it  into  the  lamp, 
and  the  flame  kept  at  full  height  to  maintain  the  temperature. 

Some  objection  having  been  made  to  the  process  on  the  aeore  of 
expense  I  put  half-a-poond  of  melted  paraffine  into  my  lamp  and 
burnt  it  down  dry;  it  lasted  rather  more  tlian  two  houra  with  tba 
wiok  at  the  full  heiglit  As  the  best  paraffine  oandles  are  sold  in 
quantity  at  one  shilling  per  pound,  this  gives  not  more  than  nspenet 
for  an  evening's  entertainment;  or  ntn«pntc«,  if  the  retail  price  of 
solid  paraffine  be  taken  at  eigbteenpenoe  per  pound. 

The  above  experimento  were  all  made  with  an  argand  fountain 
lamp  of  the  size  known  aa  "  No.  8  "  wiok.  This  kind  baa  the  advan- 
toge  of  keeping  the  oil  always  at  the  one  level,  bnt  the  fact  of  th» 
reservoir  being  above  the  flame,  and  also  behind  the  Ttfiactor,  ia  very 
much  .against  it  when  sohd  paraffina  is  used.  Messrs.  Mamon 
and  Swan,  of  Newcaatle-oo-Tyne,  have  shown  me  a  lamp  in 
which  this  objection  ia  overcome.  The  shape  is  something  lika 
that  of  an  office  inkstand,  and  the  lomps  of  paraffine  are  laid  upon 
the  top  and  allowed  to  melt  down  into  the  body  of  tbe  lamp  helow. 
The  heat  of  the  flame  passes  by  oondaction  to  every  part  and  pre- 
serves tbe  fluidity. 

In  my  next  oommnnieaUon  I  will  f^ve  you  the  resulto  of  some 

comparative  experiments  on  the  relative  value  of  aoUd  paraffine  and 

camphorated  oil  as  sources  of  light.    In  the  meantime  I  mnst  thank 

Mr.  Howard  for  his  short,  bnt  sensible,  letter  in  your  laat  number. 

F.  Kardwicb. 


[A  camtdiuilcttlDii  to  Uu  Santh  Londaii  Fbotognphlc  Sodatr.] 

I«  I  had  proposed  only  some  seven  or  eight  years  sinos  to  read  to  s 
body  of  puotographera  a  paper  on  the  practice  and  principles  of  th« 
great  portrait  painters  it  might  have  been  asked,  and  wilh  no  httia 
show  of  reason — "  What  have  we  to  do  wilh  the  practice  of  artists, 
whether  great  or  amall  ?  "  When  photography  first  started  into  exia- 
tenoe,  bnt  htUe  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  a  something  between 
chemistry  and  conjuring,  and  even  now  among  tbe  vulgar,  who  ai« 
igoorant  of  the  means  by  which  its  effects  are  produced,  it  has  still 
muoh  of  ite  ancient  character.  The  great  improvement  in  the 
character  of  photography,  and  eapeoially  of  English  photography,  ia 
generally  ascribed  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Adam-Salomon, 
In  the  year  18BT.  As  many  of  you  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  these,  our  friend,  Mr.  Stmpson,  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  theii  original  exiiibition,  has  kmdiy  promised  to  show  stune  of 
them  tonight. 

As  photography  progreased  one  discovery  following  npon  aaotbn 
not  only  proved  Ute  prsGlicahili^  of  the  new  art,  butpoi^ad  to  a  B«t 
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T*rr  diatMit  fatnte  when  it  might  proudly  take  its  pUoe  by  the  aide 
of  uie  aiater  arts  of  painting  wad  aonlptiire,  or,  as  some  of  ita  vutaiiea 
thought,  displace  them  altogether.  This  liralry  with  painting,  and 
more  OBpeaiall;  with  portrait  painting,  naturall;  produced  an  nnplea- 
auit  feeling  in  the  followers  of  the  latter  art,  many  of  whom,  and 
espeoialljr  &e  weakar  or  younger  members,  lilis  Othello,  found  their 
"oeoupaUon  gone;"  hence  the  origin  of  that  apparent  oppoaition 
between  what  are  called  the  fine  arts  and  thia  their  yonnger  sister — 
greatly,  an  I  believe,  to  the  detriment  of  both.  Opon  the  whole,  it  la 
Burpiiaing  that  photography  and  painting,  working  aide  by  side  for 
so  many  years,  have  yet  exercised  so  little  influence  upon  each  other. 
The  artist  atiU  goes  on  making  the  studies  for  hia  pioturas  in  the  old 
Ijiborioua  way,  apparentiy  ignorant  or  carelesa  of  the  asaistaace 
photography  might  afford  him,  while  the  photographa  of  the  present 
time,  although  still  muoh  in  advauoa  of  those  exhibited  some  few 
years  since,  yet  appeal  (with  some  splendid  exceptions)  still  wautiog 
in  those  art  qualities  that  raise  the  work  of  our  handa  from  a  dull 
copy  of  the  oommonplaoe  in  nature  to  what  in  the  beat  sense  of  the 
word  we  understand  by  a  "  piolnre." 

If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  too  many  of  our  photographs 
kppear  to  be  wanting  in  brains.  The  author  has  been  content  to 
allow  the  lens  to  think  for  him.  That  huge  oyolopean  eye  sees 
things  in  many  respects  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  oar  double  vision ;  much  more  does  it  differ  from  the 
eye  of  an  artist.  In  the  fiist  place,  our  friend  is  oolonr-blind ;  it 
cannot  distinguish  yellow  from  black,  or  blue  &om  white.  Then  it 
is  utterly  wanting  in  disorimination ;  it  dwells  upon  the  buttons  on 
year  coat,  the  pattern  of  yonr  trousers,  or  the  wrinkles  in  your  boots, 
and  depicts  them  all  with  the  aame  meohanioal  exactness  with  which 
it  shows  the  lines  of  thooght  in  the  boa  of  the  sage  or  the  smite  on 
the  lips  of  beanty. 

"If  you  want  to  find  out  the  faults  of  your  picture,"  said  Benjamin 
'West,  "set  a  student  to  copy  it;  he  is  sure  to  find  and  exaggerate 
Uiem."  It  is  the  same  with  the  lens.  With  what  remorseless 
severity  it  seeks  out  and  displays  those  freoklea  almost  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  1  How  it  turns  the  rosy  cheeks  of  youth  and  health 
to  blacknesa  and  heaviuesi,  stealin^i  at  the  aame  time  all  force  or 
exnreasion  from  the  eyes  that  are  inclined  to  blue  or  grey  I  Truly 
a  blincl  leader  for  the  blind !  What  has  been  said  with  respect  to 
fire  may  be  applied  to  the  photographio  leas — "  it  is  a  good  servant, 
but  a  very  bad  master."  It  requires  to  be  studied,  to  M  humoured, 
and  often  to  be  corrected.  And  here  it  is  that  the  artist-pholn- 
grapher  has  the  advantage  over  his  lees  enUghtened  brothers. 
Knowing  well  what  ought  to  be  the  effect,  he  is  not  satisfied  mth 
the  first  view  the  lens  may  afford  him,  but  strives  by  the  disposition 
of  his  backgroond,  by  casting  the  light  upon  one  part  or  sinking 
another  in  shade,  by  skilfully  disposing  his  draperies  and  accessories 
so  as  to  form  gracefnl  lines,  to  reduce  what  was  before  a  ohoos  to 
order  and  harmony.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  affording  some  slight 
BSaistanoe  in  this  dueotiou  that  the  following  obaervations  have  been 

And  here  I  should  like  to  bestow  a  few  words  of  thanks  on  those 
msaters  of  the  photographio  art  who  have  ao  liberally  contributed  the 
results  of  their  skill  and  experience  to  their  less  fortunate  or  more 
juvenile  brethren.  I  think  that  we  owe  them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  I,  for  one,  tender  them  my  most  hearty  thanks.  As  it  is  chiefly 
the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  establish  a  few  of  thwe  art  prin- 
ciples that  may  be  most  useful  iu  our  practice,  I  shall  aay  no  more 
npon  the  historical  part  of  fbe  question  than  may  be  necessary  to  a 
right  nndentanding  of  their  practice. 

Portrait  p|intiog,  as  we  understand  it,  was  but  litUe  practised  by 
the  ancients.  The  Greeks,  who  excelled  as  artists  all  other  nations, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  when  they  wished  to  transmit 
their  counterfeit  presentment  to  posterity  generally  preferred  the 
more  enduring  marble  or  bronze  of  the  sculptor  for  the  purpose. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  Alexander  the  Great  sat  to  Apelles,  the 

geateet  artist  of  antiquiW,  for  a  full-length  portrait.  As  the 
mperoT  had  something  Uie  matter  with  one  of  his  eyes  the 
painter  turned  that  eye  to  the  wall.  I  suppose  that  it  is  scarcely 
neeeasary  for  ma  to  commend  this  piece  of  ancient  practice  to  your 
attention.  Alexander  certainly  approved  of  it,  for  he  presented  the 
painter  with  a  sum  equal  ,to  about  £GO,DOO  of  our  money.  It  is 
also  of  Apelles,  if  I  remember,  that  anoUier  story  is  told.  Having 
exhibited  a  picture,  exception  was  taken  by  a  shoemaker  to  the  way 
in  which  tlie  sandal  was  tied ;  the  painter  altered  it  This  so 
elated  the  critic  that  he  began  to  find  &nlt  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
foot.  "  Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  hia  last !  "  exclaimed  the  indignant 
artiat— a  saying  that  has  aince  poased  into  a  proverb.  If  ii  recorded 
ot  another  Greek  artist  that,  naving  painted  a  picture  in  which 
gome  accessories  (dead  game,  I  believe)  were  greally  praised,  he 


immediately  pointed  them  out,  unwilling  that  they  ahould  distraet 
the  attention  from  the  prinoipal  object.  This  was  true  art.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that,  whether  in  a  painting  or  photograph,  if  any 
secondary  object  draw  away  the  attention  from  the  prinoipal  it  had 
better  be  left  out  altogether.  The  Romans  never  excelled,  either  as 
painters  or  sculptors.  All  their  great  works  were  either  carried  off 
uom  Greece  or  executed  for  them  by  Greek  artists. 

We  pass,  then,  to  more  modem  times — to  that  gradual  revival  of 
the  arts  which  took  plaoe  iu  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ptunting,  both  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  but  especially  iu  the  former,  griadoally  emeraed  from 
the  cloud  of  Gothic  darkness  that  had  long  obscured  the  taale, 
daeigu,  and  genius  of  art.  Iu  the  sizteeolh  century  painting  in 
Italy  attained  to  a  height  of  glory  and  perfection  unknown  iu  any 
previous  age  or  other  ohme,  and  which  has  been  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  times.  We  are  now  on  firmer  ground. 
The  artists  have  lon^  since  returned  to  their  kindred  clay,  but  their 
genius  atill  survives  in  their  works.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
we  find  living  and  working  together,  or  about  the  same  time, 
those  great  masters  whose  names  have  beoome  "familiar  aa  house- 
hold words"  wherever  taste  and  geniua  are  appreciated.  To  quota 
the  names  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Corregio, 
and  Titian  is  at  once  to  conjure  up  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  or 
connoisseur  the  remembrance  of  those  great  representative  men 
who,  while  giving  to  the  art  some  grace  or  beauty  unknown  before^ 
each  in  his  turn  impressed  upon  it  the  peculiar  stamp  of  hia  own 
genius.  They  were  el!  great  inventors,  and  not  one  of  them  on  his 
own  peculiar  ground  has  ever  been  equalled.  Da  Vinoi,  the  earliest 
of  theae  artists,  in  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a  painter,  was  abo 
noted  for  his  skill  in  sculpture,  engineering,  and  mathematios. 
He  has  left  many  works  or  ports  of  works ;  and  his  Trtatitf  on 
Fainting,  which  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  is  atill 
one  of  those  books  most  read  by  artists.  The  picture  he  is  now 
most  noted  for  is  the  celebrated  Lord't  Supptr,  where  the  Saviour 
ia  seated  at  the  table  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples.  Thsra  ia  a 
small  picture  of  Chriat  disputing  with  the  doctors  in  onr  National 
GalleiT. 

Da  Vind,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo  all  excelled  in  form.  Da 
Yinoi  gave  to  the  human  figure  a  roundness  and  grace  uuknown 
before.  He  also  greatly  improved  the  ehiaro$earo,  or  Uoht  and  dark. 
His  pioturea  ore  finished  with  extreme  care,  and  the  shadows  have 
a  particularly  lucid  effect.  Raphael  has  often  been  called  tha 
"  prince  of  pointers,"  as  he  ia  allowed  to  unite  more  of  the  higher 
qualitiea  of  the  art  than  any  other.  His  drawing  is  free  and 
maaterly,  and  his  draperies  flowing  and  naoeful.  "ao  is  allowed  to 
excel  all  others  in  expression  and  in  tbe  beauty  of  his  female 
figures.  It  fortunately  ha^pena  that  we  have  in  this  oonntry,  and 
aoceasible  to  all,  some  of  his  noblest  works.  I  refer  to  Uie  mmons 
oartoona  now  at  South  Kensington.  Raphael  did  not  paint  many 
portraits,  bat  there  is  much  in  his  works  that  may  be  useful  to 
aspiring  photographers.  Michael  Angelo  excelled  in  the  sublime 
and  terrible.  If  Raphael  be  the  Shalupeare,  then  Michael  Angelo 
may  be  styled  the  Milton,  or,  still  belter,  the  Dante,  of  painting. 
He  had  the  extraordinary  fortune  to  attain  to  the  first  plaoe  in 
three  kindred  arts.  As  a  painter  he  produced  the  Latt  Judgment, 
which  ia  generally  allowed  to  be  the  sublimeat  picture  of  modem 
times.  As  a  sculptor  he  is  famous  for  the  colossal  figures  of  David 
and  Moui,  casts  of  both  of  whieh  may  be  seen  iu  the  Museum 
at  South  Kensington.  He  was  also  the  architect  of  St,  Peter's,  at 
Rome.  Michael  Angelo  did  not  paint  in  oil,  and  never  painted 
portimts;  he  must,  Uierefore,  be  dismissed  without  further  com- 
ment. Corregio,  the  next  on  our  list,  was  particularly  noted  for 
grace ;  the  soAnees  and  depth  of  his  chiarotcuro  serve  to  distinguish 
him  from  eve^  other  master.  There  are  three  of  hia  pietures  in 
our  National  Gallery,  all  of  the  finest  quality— the  Ecet  Homo,  the 
Vtmit  and  Cupid,  and  tha  ohatming  little  Holy  Famiiy,  a  per- 
fect gem. 

The  last  of  those  X  have  mentioned  is  Titian,  the  great  head  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  at^owledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
colourists.  His  portraits  are  maguifieent.  It  is  surprising  to  note 
how  he  who  scattered  the  most  brilliant  oolonrs  through  his  lustorical 
works,  till  they  seem  all  aglow,  should  yet,  in  his  portraits,  and 
espeoially  in  Ids  male  heads,  generally  exclude  all  strong  oolour. 
The  accessories — always  simple  iu  Titian — although  of  the  noblest 
choraoter,  ore  subdued ;  it  is  die  bead  thot  fixes  your  attention.  The 
fignre,  the  costume,  and  the  aooeaaoriea  are  there  when  yon  look  for 
them ;  but  they  are  never  allowed  to  divert  your  atteutiou  bom  the 
countenance.  This  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  the  oostume  of  the 
time  was  at  once  elegant  ond  dignified.  So  anxious,  however,  waa 
Titian  that  nothing  should  divert  the  attention  from  the  head,  that 
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bs  fcequeDtlj  coveted  tbe  handM  with  k  dark  glove,  in  order  not  to 
have  a  second  light  in  the  piotare.  If  you  wisli  to  see  the  he&da  of 
man  grave,  dignified,  and  fall  of  thought,  nith  tha  aonl  lookius 
through  the  syes,  you  must  go  to  Titiao.  To  quote  the  words  m 
Bhakspeare — 

"  Th«  lery  life  !■  warm  npon  Itutf  lip. 
The  fliture  of  th*  ave  liu  matioD  lu't. 
And  w«u«  mock'd  bf  urt." 
Titian,  though  the  greateat  portrait  painter  of  the  Venetiui,  and  per- 
Itaps  I  might  sa^  of  any,  school,  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.    The 
names  of  Oioigioae,  Paul  Vtironaee,  Sebastian  del  Piorabo,  Tinto- 
retto, Pordinone,  Baaaano,  and  others  at  once  recal  to  the  mind  of 
tlie  artist  heads  full  of  glorious  life— male  faces  of  Che  most  dignified 
type,'  and  features  of  female  loveliness,  which,  thoDgh  wanting  the 
refined  and  delioate  beauty  that  Raphael  or  Corregio  would  have 
given  them,  yet  smile  from  the  canvas  with  all  tbe  glowing  freshness 
at  life  and  nature.     Tha  Italian  school,   besides  leading  the   way 
throuifli  the  paths  of  art.   displayed  an  acknowledged  power  and 
variety  not  reached  by  any  other  of  modern  times. 

The  Bohool  of  Spain  has  produced  several  artists  of  eminence,  the 
principal  of  whom  are  Murillo  (tha  Spanish  Raphael)  and  Velasquez. 
Both  these  artists,  in  addition  to  their  skill  as  genre  or  hietorical 
painters,  excelled  in  portraits.  Velasquez,  especially,  introdnoed  a 
Style  that  is  still  quite  bia  own.  His  works  are  eminent  foe  their 
great  Treedom  of  handling,  for  power,  freshness,  and  a  general  look 
of  nature — not  poMessing  the  tlioughlf  ul  dignity  of  Titian's  heads  or 
the  refined  elegance  of  those  of  Vandyke,  but  startling  by  their 
vigour  and  truthfulnesB.  There  ia  only  one  portrait  by  this  master  in 
oat  National  Gallery — a  head  of  Philip  IV. — but  hia  oharaoteriatic 
exeellenoes  are  well  di^ayed  in  that. 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  are  principally  eminent  for 
works  to  which  wo  commonly  apply  the  name  of  "genrs"  pioturea— 
generally  subjects  of  a  ruatjo  nature  or  taken  from  everyday  life. 
The  painters  of  these  schools  are  generally  noted  for  exoellenoe  of 
ooloDr,  skill  in  chiaroicuro,  and  knowledge  of  composition  and  the 
grouping  of  figures.  They  reduced  the  principlea  of  tbe  Italian 
ichools  to  a  regular  system,  and  it  is  to  their  works  that  the  artist 
generally  goes  to  leam  the  principles  and  raeclianioal  practice  of  his 
art  Thelwada  of  this  school  are  Rubens  (the  "  prince  of  painters," 
aa  he  is  ■ometimes  called  by  his  numerons  admirere  in  opposition  to 
the  mote  teflned  and  olassiaal  style  of  Raphael)  and  his  pupil 
Vandyke.  They  are  both  noted  for  great  mastery  in  the  mechanical 
qualities  of  the  art,  were  both  great  ooloarisCs,  and  painted  pictures 
of  the  largest  size,  whether  sacred,  historioal.  landscape,  or  portrait. 
In  the  last  espaoially  they  both  excelled.  The  portraits  of  Rubens 
are  painted  with  great  force  and  beshness  of  colour.  There  is  at 
Windsor  Castle  a  room  named  after  him  the  "Rubens  Room," 
and  filled  with  hit  works.  There  is  also  in  the  National  Qallery  a 
floe  portrait  of  a  woman  in  a  straw  hat,  called  the  Chajitau  dt  PailU, 
from  the  collection  of  Ihe  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

What  I  have  said  respectiog  the  portraits  of  Rubens  applies 
generally  to  tlie  similar  works  of  his  pupil,  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke. 
The  latter,  however,  though  generally  having  somewhat  leas  force, 
are  more  graceful  in  their  attilndes.  while  the  faces  have  more  refine- 
ment and  subtlety  of  ezp'ression.  Vandyke  settled  in  this  conntry, 
and  was  appointed  Court  painter  to  Charles  I.,  whose  features  he 
has  tranamiltad  to  us  npan  so  many  oanvaases.  Like  his  master 
Rtibens,  thsre  is  at  Windsor  Castle  a  room  filled  with  bis  works,  all 
portraits  of  the  great  and  noble  of  the  time,  and  that  room  is  known 
by  his  name.  The  noble  head  of  an  old  man  in  our  National 
Oollery,  called  Qevartini,  has  been  ascribed  to  both  these  eminent 
painters.  Barry  remarks  of  this  artist: — "Happily  the  works  of 
Vandyke  are  not  scarce  in  this  country,  and  in  them  you  will  see 
admirable  examples  of  what  lias  been  urged  respecting  the  beautiful 
arrangement  of  light  and  colours  united  to  all  the  graces  of  in- 
telligent, masterly  execution,  and  tiis  style  is  much  more  correct 
and  beaulifo)  than  that  of  Rubens."  Before  leaving  tlie  Hagne 
thsre  is  another  great  portrait  painter  to  whom  I  can  do  little  more 
than  allude,  although  his  works  are  of  the  very  liighest  class — I 
mean  Rembrandt.  To  give  any  sufficient  idea  of  his  works  would 
require  a  paper  in  itself.  The  common  idea  among  photographers 
respecting  this  great  master  is  that  he  alwaya  turned  his  sitters  with 
.  their  backs  to  the  window,  and  represented  tliem  with  black  faces 
having  a  streik  of  whits  running  down  the  nose.  Truly  a  comical 
idea  of  the  painter  1  I  suppose  I  must  have  seen  200  or  SOO  portraits 
by  his  hand,  but  never  happened  to  come  across  one  of  these  streaky 
Bembrendts.  He  was  noted  for  the  great  force  and  brilliancy  of  bis 
lights,  which  were  generallr  obtained  by  concentrating  the  light 
(very  often  he  has-only  one)  upon  one  part  and  surrounding  it  by 
masses  of  dark  shadow,  often  bordering  upon  blackness,  but  never 


black.  After  these  foreign  masters,  if  such  they  be— fm  I  hold 
with  Voltaire  that "  twiw  jai  oinuRt  bv  art*  $ont  tout  eon-eitoyma" 
(those  who  love  the  arts  are  all  fellow-citizens) — after  these,  how- 
ever, we  may  very  well  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  portrait  painters  of 
out  own  school. 

The  greatest  of  these  were  undoubtedly  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough,  the  latter  of  whom  waa  equally  noted  for  his  skill 
and  origintJity  as  a  landscape  painter.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  liss 
been  surpassed  in  his  male  heads,  but  his  women  are,  to  my  think- 
ing, unequalled.  There  is  about  them  a  feeling  of  grace  and  beauty 
nnited  to  a  power  and  easy  mastery  in  the  execution  that  places 
them  at  the  very  head  of  their  kind.  I  can  only  mention  a  few  of 
the  finest.  Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  the  picture  of  tlie 
three  Miiiet  Waidegraee,  the  famous  and  charming  NtUy  O'Brun, 
who  is  seated  in  a  rich  landsoape  with  the  shade  of  a  large  hat 
thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  her  beautiful  face,  the  celebrated 
portrait  of  the  Dachtti  of  Devonihira  holding  up  her  child,  his 
picture  of  Mrt.  SUldoni  enthroned  in  the  clouds  as  the  tragic  muss, 
and  the  picture  of  another  great  actor,  Qarrick  bettcMn  Tragedy  and 
Oonttdy.  The  pencil  of  Reynolds  ennobled  all  it  touched.  However 
vulgar  or  commonplace  his  sitters  might  be  they  always  appear 
upon  his  canvas  as  ladiee  and  gentlemen.  "  NihU  Uiigit  quod  non 
ornavit.''  Gainsborough  is  noted  for  the  great  force  and  freshness  of 
his  portraits  and  the  masterly  ease  of  their  execution.  He  studied 
Rembrandt  and  Vandyke  with  great  success.  There  are  three  very 
fine  examples  of  Qainsboroagli's  portraits  in  the  National  Gallery — 
Dr.  Sehombtrg,  Mr*.  Siddaiu,  and  a  masterly  rendering  of  an 
ordinary  head,  called  A  Pariih  Clerk.  The  limits  of  a  paper  like 
tlua  will  only  allow  me  to  mention  the  names  of  the  remaining 
artists  of  the  English  school  who  have  best  succeeded  in  portraiture. 
They  are  Romuey,  Sir  T.  liawrence,  Jackson,  and  Raebum,  called 
the  "  Scotch  Velasquez." 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  works  of  the  greatpainters 
I  have  named  some  principles  that  may  be  of  service  to  ns  as  photo- 
graphers. The  first  and  most  important  principle  that  indeed  goidea 
and  regulates  the  whole  is  that  of  sacrifice.  The  parts  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  efiTect  of  the  whole.  If  a  number  of  olgects  strike 
the  eye  at  Ihe  same  time,  and  are  possessed  of  equal  force,  they  nata- 
rally  compete  with  each  otlier,  and  thus  weaken  tbe  eJEfoct  of  the 
subject  The  principle  ia  thus  expressed  in  Du&eanoy'a  Art  of 
Fainting : — 

"  Yet  if  ■ome  grand,  important  tbame  deawnd 
Of  many  needful  farmi  a  biuj  band, 
Jnd^imE  vill  bo  the  sevenl  Eroapa  unite 
That  oae  compaottd  whole  should  meet  the  dght." 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  note  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds's.  Aa  the  head  is  tha 
most  important  partof  the  portrait,  Boit  should  first  attract  the  atten- 
tion. In  the  best  works  of  the  best  men  the  principal  light  alwaya 
falls  upon  the  face ;  and,  where  necessary,  all  other  parts  are  subdued 
BO  aa  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  it.  Painters  who  work  with 
much  less  light  than  is  found  convenient  in  photography  alwaya 
light  tha  head  from  above,  and  it  ia  held  most  conducive  to  effect 
that  the  light  should  he  small.  Rembrandt — who  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  his  first  ideas  of  the  striking  power  of  a  ray  of  light  in 
the  midst  of  a  mass  of  shade  from  tbe  effects  he  had  observed  ia  the 
interior  of  his  father's  mill— has  often  carried  this  brilliant  conlraat 
to  the  extreme,  so  as  to  show  scaroely  anything  but  the  head. 
Northoota,  also,  in  describing  the  studio  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  tails  ns 
that  it  was  lighted  by  a  single  window  eighteen  inches  8quar«,  tlie 
lowest  part  of  which  was  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  again,  when  speaking  of  the  early  painters  who  obtained 
reliof  for  their  heads  by  bringing  the  light  part  of  the  background 
agsinst  the  dark  part  of  the  head,  and  t>>e«  vtrtd,  recommsDda  Uie 
contrary  practice  of  Titian,  who  often  relieved  the  darka  of  hia 
heads  by  a  still  darker  ground,  thns  giving  an  appearance  of  great 
breadth.     This  plan  is  in  advance  of  our  present  photograpfaie 

One  most  important  feature  of  the  face  is  certainly  the  eye.  AIL 
the  masters  I  have  mentioned  snooeeded  in  giving  great  expreaston 
to  the  eyes — the  "  windows  of  the  soul" — while,  nnfortnnately,  in 
every  large  photographio  head  this  has  been  the  weak  point.  I  do 
not  remember  one  in  which  this  important  feature  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  in  lighting  the  head  to 
plaoe  it  so  that  the  eye  shall  be  in  shade,  or  at  least  in  half-tint. 
The  next  important  feature  is  the  month.  Generally  the  comara  are 
turned  slightly  up,  whioh  gives  a  pleased  and  pleasing  exptMsion: 
if  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  down  the  face  ia  sure  to  wear 
a  look  of  pain. 

Thns  much  for  the  head,  to  which,  as  I  have  prerionsly  obaerrad, 
it  has  been  a  rule  among  painters  that  the  figure  should  be  subordi- 
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nat«d.  How  &r  thii  prinaiple  of  surifioiiig  a  part  to  the  effect  of 
tlie  ifhole  ia  to  be  carried  must  depend  apon  the  tute  of  the  Rrtiat, 
wbethei  he  be  pkiuter  or  photographer.  Titiftu  and  Bembnuidt  in 
some  of  thair  worke  oairied  the  idea  bo  far  that  little  beeidea  the 
Lead  ie  to  be  seen ;  while,  oa  the  eontcary,  Babetii  and  YaudTke, 
whose  pottraita  have  more  the  look  of  ordinary  dajlight,  allow 
Rreater  pcomiuenoe  to  the  figure.  The  priueiplea  I  have  laid  down 
liBva  not  been  roach  followed  hj  photograpliera :  etill  there  ate 
brilliant  exoeptioDB.  As  I  liave  obaerved,  Adam-Salomon  naa  one 
of  the  fint  to  apply  the  reoognieed  principles  of  art  to  photOKraph;. 
In  lliis  he  haa  been  most  succeeefaUj  followed,  and  I  think  excelled, 
cBpeciaJlf  in  size  and  the  oonBequeotly-iaoreased  importance  of  tlie 
figure,  by  oar  exelleat  member,  Mr.  Valentine  Blandiard.  I  will 
paas  ronnd  three  of  liiB  Btudies,  and  will  jaat  call  yonr  attention  to 
tlie  way  in  whioli  tlie  anbordinate  parte  are  aaorificed  to  the  effect  of 
tlie  whole — to  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights  and  tbe  depth  and  grada- 
tion of  the  akadowa — in  this  resect  following  the  prinaiples  which  I 
liave  pointed  out  aa  oharacteriatie  of  many  of  the  great  roaatera,  and 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  by  Rembrandt.  I  have  also  broogbt 
a  few  specimens  of  large  beads  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  whom  I  look 
npon  aa  the  greatest  in  tliia  style  of  nhotc^raphy.  Yoa  will  aee  from 
the  way  they  are  ugned  that  he  diadaina  in  any  way  to  shelter  him- 
self or  hia  works  under  the  name  of  an  "amateur ;"  and  I  know  no 
profeeaional  photograpjier  with  ao  large  aud  lufty  au  aim  who  has 
lew  to  dread  from  hostile  criticism. 

Some  of  yoa  will  probably  remambet  a  paper  I  read  at  the  oom- 
,  meneement  of  the  year  on  the  difficolties  of  taking  large  heads. 
I  objected  to  the  size  given,  aa  being  greater  than  that  of  nature. 
Mr.  Crawshay,  who  reduced  the  size,  kindly  wrote  to  me,  stating  that 
my  arguments  bad  oonvinoed  him  and  induced  him  to  make  the 
alteration  for  the  present  year,  at  the  same  time  presaiug  me  again  to 
ompete.  A  deatn  in  my  family  prevented  me  complying  witlt  this 
wish;  nevertheless,  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  to  Uiank  him, 
aud  I  tbiuk  many  olyoa  jnll  join  with  me,  not  only  for  hie 
oomplianoe  in  this  respect,  but  for  the  large  and  liberal  snirit  of  art 
that  caasad  him  to  offer  bis  handaome  prizes  for  oompetition.  Size, 
in  photography,  ia  a  very  important  element  in  the  consideration  of 
the  Bobjeet,  especially  where  the  great  mass  of  photographers  hafe 
th^  Bttontion  devoted  to  the  production  of  earl«t  or  other  small 
negatives,  which,  however  profitable  to  tbeir  authors,  are  almost 
beneath  considetation  as  works  of  art.  They  may  be  gems ;  but 
even  a  diamond,  tba  moat  preoioas  of  all  gems,  may  be  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  valueless.  It  is  because  the  Crawshay  oompetition  lias 
lielped  to  counteract  this,  as  well  as  from  the  example  of  the  donor, 
that  I  look  apon  it  aa  an  era  in  the  art. 

In  reading  a  paper  on  the  praotioe  of  tba  great  painters  to  exhibit 
Bpecimena  ofphotographs  ia  very  suggestive  of  the  pedant  who  wished 
to  dispose  of  his  liousa,  and  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  lo  give  an 
idea  of  the  building.  In  my  case  it  is  even  more  unfortunate,  for  it 
is  a  brick  from  another  honae.  That  honse,  however,  is  tbe  good 
one  of  phatojipraphy  which  we  all  love  so  well,  and  this  mnst  be  my 
excuse  for  showing  them.  B.  W.  Auiridok. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  STUDIO  OF  M.  ADAM-SALOMON. 
In  the  hope  of  finding  something  useful  and  instrucLive  for  your 
readers  I  made,  a  few  days  since,  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  M. 
Adam-Salomon,  the  well-known  Bculptor  and  photOEraphio  artist. 
His  atudio  ia  situated  in  the  most  aristocratio  part  of  Paris,  near  the 
Bois  de  Boalogne — tbe  Hyde  Park  and  Rotton  Row  of  that  city. 
On  entering  the  garden  through  whjeh  yon  pass  to  tbe  artist's  pretty 
villa  tbe  first  impression  received  is  in  favour  of  the  (esthetic 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  for  refined  taate  ia  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  even  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  one  feels,  as  it 
were,  pleased,  while  overawed,  by  the  inviuble  genius  wliicb  presides 
over  the  place. 

I  was  received  witli  great  affability  by  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Adam-Salomon.  The  latter,  to  put  me  at  ease,  said — "  You  are  wel- 
come to  our  dwelling  aa  oorrespondent  of  Thk  British  JouaHAi.  op 
pHOTOosAPHT ;  but  you  yourself  are  by  no  means  a  stranRer  to  ns,  for 
we  employ  your  books  in  tbe  education  of  our  son."  Tne  ioe  being 
tliDS  broken,  M.  Salomon  conducted  me  into  hia  gallery,  or,  rather, 
winter  garden,  of  sculpture  and  photography;  for  tbe  gallery  is  full 
of  plants  and  ahmbs  ol  every  description — the  marble  bnstB  of  great 
men,  as  it  were,  peeping  out  of  tbe  foliage,  surrounded  by  everlasting 
verdure.  To  mention  all  the  beantiea  of  the  gallery  would  require 
a  volume.  I  will  only  name  rapi^y  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable, 
A  lifehke  bust  of  Guizot;  another  of  the  Duo  de  Broglie  (aneitn 
mtHitrtde  LouU  Philippa);  Lesseps  looking  at  Ponsard;  Cooben, 
tbe  Doralist,  turain^  his  back  to  Bayer,  doctor  of  Napoleon  lU,; 


Halevy  smiling  at  Odillon  Barrot;  two  baa-reliefs,  ekef*  (lmwr^~ 
le  of  a  young  lady,  the  other  of  the  oelebratsd  CharlotU  Gorday ; 
loagnificent  bust  of  a  Russian  banket  in  cloae  proximity  to  a 

bust  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  modelled  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

In  the  centre  of  the  gaKery  were  two  reclining  life-size  figure- 


which  had  so  often  reoeived  the  proof^  of  friendship  and  love,  i 
that  marble  in  which  the  inspiration  of  the  artist  liad  revealed  tbe 
majeaty  and  mystery  of  death,  and  on  which  the  chisel  had  created 
an  inaffaeeable  softness — everything  spoke  of  immortality.  M.  Adam- 
Salomon  baa  here  shown  death — not  in  its  horror,  but  in  ila  ideal ; 
he  has  become  master  of  the  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  remained 
an  intelligent  and  faithful  disciple  of  nature.  He  has  not  striven  to 
dissipate  the  aadnees  of  death;  but  he  has,  as  it  were,  liidden  its 
pangs.    Here  might  truly  be  said — "  A.rt  est  ctlare  arUm." 

SeTeralbuataof  Eaglishmen  adorn  the  gallery ;  but  what  surprised 
me  most  whs  tbe  great  nnmber  of  portraita  of  our  aristocratio 
familias.  Really  I  could  imsgiae  that  I  was  in  a  studio  at  the  west 
end  of  London,  and  not  npon  the  continent.  The  same  artistic  skill 
ia  visible  in  M.  Salomon's  portraita  as  in  bis  statuary.  He  tbrowa 
tbe  light  of  Ilia  geniua  into  hia  phatograpbio  operations.  Every 
portruit  ia  a  picture  in  which  one  can  see  that  the  artist  bad  studied 
tlie  details  from  one  extremity  to  tlie  other. 

M.  Salomon  then  conducted  me  into  a  new  building  which  he  lias 
bad  constructed  at  the  back  of  his  villa,  in  the  centre  of  his  garden. 
Tbe  first  atory  is  consecrated  to  sculpture.  Many  workmen  were 
employed  roughing  out  the  marble,  modelling,  making  plastia  figures, 
&o.  On  the  same  stery  is  bis  dark  room  or  laboratory.  The  second 
atory  is  devoted  to  his  photographic  stndio,  aud  a  bridge  conneots  it 
witli  hia  abode.  Tbe  studio  is  spacioas.  light,  and  airy.  A  very 
lai^e  semicircular  baokgronnd  holds  a  most  prominent  positioD.  M. 
Salomon  then  pointed  out  to  me  the  effects  of  shade  he  could  produce 
by  movable  shatters  or  folding  Boraens  hong  by  means  of  liiugea  on 
its  sides. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  the  aladio  is  glazed  to  within  a 
foot  from  the  floor.  On  the  southern  side  ia  an  alcove  about  two 
yards  and  a-half  square,  glazed  on  the  top  and  the  two  aides.  Tbe 
background  is  formed  by  a  spleadid  plate  of  ground  glass  in  one 
piece  (whole  plate?).  M'.  Salomon  said  this  aloove  was  a  new  idea. 
Every  photographer  haa  experienced  the  difficulty  in  taking  the 
portrait  of  a  lady  dressed  in  a  baU  or  wedding  dress.  The  face  is 
that  of  a  mulatto,  and  the  drees  snow  white,  without  shades  and 
without  harmony.  This  stete  of  things  M.  Salomon  haa  endeavoured 
to  change.  He  poses  bis  model  quite  oloee  to  the  grouud-glasa  back- 
ground. The  light  of  tbe  northern  aide  of  the  stndio,  together  with 
that  of  the  top  or  ceiling  of  the  alcove,  falls  on  the  face  of  the  model, 
Tbia  light  oan  be  diminished  on  eithar  side,  by  means  of  eurtaiua,  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  Let  ns  suppose  that  a  young  lady,  attired 
in  a  white  tarlatan  dress,  desires  ber  portrait.  She  ia  placed  in  tlie 
alcove  with  her  back  towards  tbe  ground-glass  background.  The 
operator  has  to  occupy  himself  only  with  the  figure  of  the  model  in 
order  to  give  the  proper  half-tones ;  he  does  not  want  to  touch  the 
dress  to  give  tlia  proper  effect,  Tbe  glass  is  exposed,  and  every  fold 
is  seen  in  the  negative  to  perfection. 

I  will  endsavoar  to  describe  how  tbia  is  done.  There  are  few  per- 
sona who  have  not  seen  those  German  porcelain  or  cbinsware  pic- 
turea  which  we  hang  sometimes  in  our  windows.  The  lights  aud 
shades  are  formed  by  the  ttiinness  or  the  tbicknesa  of  the  porcelain 
in  ita  different  parts.  As  it  is  with  tlie  poroelaiu  picture  ao  it  is  with 
the  folds  of  tlie  dress.  When  ttie  tarlatan  is  of  a  single  thieknesa  tbe 
light  penetrates  easily;  when  double,  it  goes  througli  it  with  mora 
difficulty.  Thus  is  formed  tbe  lights  and  shades  in  tlie  drapery. 
The  idea  is  very  good,  but  it  must  be  worked  up ;  for,  although  the 
sliades  in  the  dresses  of  the  portraita  shown  to  me  done  after  that 
system  were  magnificent,  and,  no  doubt,  of  great  value  to  the  painter 
and  sculptor,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  say  that,  I  found  the  figure's 
visage  wanting  in  both  tone  and  expression;  the  artist  haa  bean 
carried  away  here  by  his  love  for  modelling,  and  haa  fallen  into  the 
opposite  error,  whioli,  I  am  sure,  oan  be  easily  correoted. 

In  one  of  the  comers  is  a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  composed  of 
a  movable  box,  with  a  pulley  employed  to  carry  up  to  the  second 
floor  the  prepared  plate  from  the  dark  room,  situated  on  the  first 
floor — "  for,"  said  M,  Salomon,  "  I  permit  no  ono  to  be  in  my  studio 
while  the  model  is  sitting." 

M.  Salomon  employs  a  dark  slide  which  is  vary  ingenious.  A 
description,  I  thinlc,  will  be  welcome  to  your  nnmerons  readers, 
who,  if  the  slide  be  not  alreadjr  known,  will  find  great  adTaotage  in 
its  use.      It  is  for  a  plate  sixteen  inches  square ;  if  he  niSi  to 
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tmploj  •  nottlar  pUte,  by  the  dm  of  a  veiy  ■imple  contriyanea 
lifl  does  not  require  a  set  of  frames  of  different  sizes. 

Nn  1  i9  R  -norlol  nf  Hm  -ISTlf  bIMp,  mill  n  riitfnt  Oill-.'*  =l.")("r_ 


the  latter  pushed  up  to  show  the  iuterioc.  No.  2  is  a  groove  placed 
orossnays,  and  divided  into  inches  or  parts  of  an  inch,  in  nhicli 
slides  easily  tliree  pieces  of  square  wood  or  ivory  No.  S.  The  aides 
loobiD);  towards  tlte  centre  are  out  at  an  angle,  in  order  to  hold  the 
pUta  firmly.  The  pieces  of  wood  are  themaselves  held  to  the  groove 
by  means  of  a  Boraw.  the  head  of  which  sltdes  up  and  down,  the 
firooTe,  oarrylog  with  it  tlie  piece  of  wood. 

Let  ua  suppose  that  a  plate  S  X  S  is  required  for  a  portrait ;  the 
operator  nadoes  the  head  of  the  three  acraws,  advances  the  three 
pieees  of  wood  to  four  inchea  on  the  measure,  tightens  the  three 
screws,  places  the  plate  (the  coUodianisedsnrfaoe  towards  him),  pulls 
down  the  patent  shutter  (see  diagram  No.  4),  and  the  plate  is  ready 
to  be  exposed. 

Our  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  fixation  of  colours  in  the 
oamera.  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron,  ha  said,  was  about  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  carrying  oat  his  process  in  a  commeroial  point  of 
view.  Ha  (M.  Salomon)  was  at  one  time  very  sangnine  as  to  the 
results,  but  now  saw  that  it  was  impoauble  without  a  chemical 
te-agent  naa  discovered  more  powerful  than  any  at  present  at  their 
disposal. 

M.  Balomon  then  lead  ma  through  several  other  atelUn,  in  one  of 
wliich  I  noticed  a  superb  reclining  statue  overshadowed  by  tlie 
wings  of  an  angel  standing  at  its  head.  He  informed  ma  it  was 
Lamartine,  intended  for  the  Chateau  de  St.  Point. 

He  then  showed  me  a  new  invention  for  taking  a  cast  of  a  persan 
whether  living  or  dead,  instead  of  employing  the  primitive  method 
of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  apparatus  is  a  large,  oval,  iron  receptacle 
six  inches  deep,  in  the  suifaoe  of  which  ia  bored  an  immense 
number  of  small  boles,  in  which  slide  pieces  of  ateel.wire  abont  five 
inches  long,  resembling  knitting-needles.  When  all  these  needles 
are  in  Uieir  place  the  surface  is  quite  level ;  bat  if  a  handle  be 
pushed  at  the  back  of  tlie  machine  all  tliese  needles  advance  about 
four  inches  from  the  surface,  and  present  tlie  appearanoe  of  a  very 
large  brush.  To  take  the  oast  or  form  of  a  human  face  tlie  appa- 
ratus ia  hung  up,  and  tlia  person  advanoes  and  pUBhes  hia  or  her 
head  into  this  sort  of  brnsh ;  naturally,  the  nose  and  otlier  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  figure  push  in,  mora  or  less,  Uie  needles,  and  leave 
exaotly  the  shape  of  the  head.  But  the  needles  are  movable,  and 
most  be  fixed  in  order  to  take  the  model.  This  is  done  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner.  The  iron  box  is  filled  with  tallow,  the  box  or 
apparatus  is  warmed  before  the  parson  pushes  in  his  or  her  face, 
and  all  the  needles  slide  tlirough  the  grease  with  great  ease.  The 
apparatus  is  then  left  to  oool.  the  tallow  becomes  hard,  and  natumlly 
the  needles  remain  firm.  The  form  left  is  then  copied  either  in  fine 
clay  or  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

I  see  only  one  objection  to  its  use.  The  smell  of  the  tallow  might 
make  a  handsome  lady  hesitate  before  aha  offered  hsr  face  to  auoh  a 
machine.  In  order  to  persuade  her,  perhaps  the  aid  of  Mr.  Rimmel 
would  have  to  be  invoked. 

I  then  took  leave  of  M.  Adam-Salomon,  charmed  with  my  viut. 


E.  Stbbbino, 


ny  visil 
Pro/. 


ACCESSORY  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  SENSITIVE  PLATE. 

{A.  commiinlcktloii  to  th«  Uuebeilsr  Fhotngmphlc  Society 
So  long  as  babies  continue  to  vex  the  spirit  of  the  photographer  it 
is  probable  that  that  perplexed  and  much-endnring  individnal  will  be 

*  M.  OUlei,  or,  nthtr,  hi>  tsnn*r  putaei,  M.  Bcbod,  <n*  th«  loTwitor  af  (hs 


interested  in  anything  offering  a  postibility  of  shortening  the  euaeia 
exposnre.  Indeed,  eren  for  others  than  restless  juveniles  the 
shorter  the  exposure  the  better,  if  other  things  remain  equal. 
Hence  nostrums  and  quaokerieB  innumerable  have  been  offered, 
and  much  legitimate  effort  has  been  put  forth,  in  connection  with 
the  chemical,  optical,  and  mechanical  departments  of  oni  art- 
science,  to  obtain  this  desirable  consummation. 

One  of  the  latest  claimants  for  popular  favour  (though  not  entirely 
new)  ia  found  in  allowing  aotinio  light  in  some  form  to  impinge 
upon  the  plate  either  as  a  pre-  or  post-exposure,  or  ia  some  oases 
simultaneously  with  the  action  of  tne  picture  on  the  plate.  Uany 
of  the  ways  suggested  of  applying  this  extra  hght,  however,  are 
nnmanagesble  in  their  nature  and  variable  in  their  results ;  hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
efficiency  at  aU  should  exist.  For  instance,  it  might  be  anticipated 
that  b}[  the  use  of  opal  glass  before  the  lens  the  amount  erf'  light 
transmitted  would  mnoh  de{>end  upon  the  angular  relations  of  the 
lens  to  the  window.  If  the  instrument  were  pointed  away  from  the 
light  little  would  enter  the  camera,  whereas  if  turned  more 
towards  the  windows  the  effect  would  rapidly  increase;  hence  a 
variable  result  would  accrue  even  with  on  exposure  apparently 
similar.  In  practice  this  was  found  to  be  the  oase.  .uthongh 
the  result  in  one  instance  might  be  axoellant,  the  next  plate 
would,  perhaps,  be  fogged.  It  was  impossible  to  be  sure  of  the 
maximum  good  effect  without  sometimes  going  too  far.  The 
use  of  a  gas  jet  in  the  dark  room  was  thought  of  with  mora 
promise  of  certainty.  As,  however,  gas  is  a  variable  product,  and 
the  presBore  frequently  altered,  a  more  uniform  sonrce  ia  desirable. 
No  great  step  is  needed  to  find  one  in  the  standard  by  which  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas  itself  is  measured.  A  sperm  or  wax 
candle  will  ^ve  all  that  is  required.  It  is  handy,  dejiniu,  and  not 
over-expensive.  The  kind  which  chanced  to  ba  triad  by  die  writer  ia 
known  as  "Prioe'a  Ceylon  wax." 

An  uniform  source  of  light  obtained,  it  remains  to  teat  how  many 
seconds'  exposure  the  plate  will  bear  without  danger  of  fog.  A  few 
experiments  showed  Uiat  in  my  dark  room  tan  seconds'  expoauia 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet  gave  the  maximum  of  good  effect.  I 
apprehend  that  in  other  rooms  the  amount  would  vary  witb  the 
amount  of  actinic  light  already  present  there,  as,  probably,  no  dark 
rooms  are  actually  "  dark  "  in  the  absolute  sense. 

Some  discrepancy  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  benefit  derived 
by  an  accessory  exposure.  Some  claim  for  it  as  great  a  reduction  as 
one-half  or  even  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  I  am  not  inclined  to  be 
so  sanguine.  A  reduction  of  from  twanty-flva  to  thirty-five  ^  cent 
seems  nearer  the  mark,  perhaps ;  but  such  a  saving  in  time  is  not  to 
be  despised  when  a  group  of  youngsters,  graduating  from  one  year 
upwards,  have  to  be  taken  on  a  November  afternoon. 

The  question  of  a  pre-  or  poft-exposnre  is  one  with  which  the 
writer  has  not  much  troubled  himself,  being  fienerally  content  with 
the  former.  In  one  or  two  comparative  experiments,  however,  made 
to  test  this  matter  the  pre^nderanoa  was  very  considerably  in  favour 
of  the  prtf-exposure.  It  u  common  enough  at  a  railway  station  to 
see  six  or  eight  men  engaged  in  starting  a  truck  they  wish  to 
to  move ;  onoe  started,  however,  two  or  three  of  those  aame  men  will 
easily  suffice  to  propel  it.  Again :  varioDS  seeds  are  soaked  in  water 
before  being  sown,  in  order  to  start  them  growing  more  quickly. 
Indeed,  throughout  nature  a  portion  of  force  is  spent  in  overcoming 
inertia  before  the  continuance  of  that  force  can  be  nlilised.  It  is 
probable  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  utility  of  a  pre-exposore  of 
the  sensitive  plate. 

One  or  two  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  experi- 
mentalists in  this  direction.  With  a'bath  over-worked,  surcharged 
with  ether  and  alcohol,  and  already  giving  fiat  results  bordering  on  log, 
it  is  not  likely  that  much  good  result  wul  be  found.  Again :  in  por- 
traiture, where  softness,  delicacy,  and  half-tone  are  desiderated,  the 
use  of  acoesBory  light  is  far  more  indicated  than  in  reproduc&ms  or 
copies  of  "  still  life,"  where  vigour  of  high  light  and  firmnssa  of 
shadow  are  looked  for.  Like  all  other  powers  it  should  be  nwdwith 
judgment,  and  with  reference  to  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced. 
BsHiAHiH  Wtlu. 

FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

M,  Lambeht's  New  Garboh  Process. — Profebbor  Vtldkr  and  M. 

Maes  oh    Carbon  Printino, — Poirieb's   New   Pbess. — Photo- 

ORAPHIC      SOCIETV     OF      VlF.NNi. FORTHCOMINO      ImTKBNATIOKAL 

Pbotoobaphio   ExaiBitioH  at  Vienna. 
A  aEPOBT  is  current  amongst  photographers  in  Paris  to  the  effect 
that  M.  Lambert— author  of  the  "  Lambertype"  process  of  enlarge- 
ment—has  just  perfected  a  new  mode  of  printing  in  carbon  wlucli 
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is  BO  extremely  limpte  hat,  in  the  opiaion  of  iti  kathor  and  otbera, 
it  most  anpeneda  to  a  great  extent  printing  nith  the  salta  of  Nlver. 
It  is  aJao  affirmed  that  some  lioenass  hare  already  been  f^ranted  for 
pmctiHing  this  prooaes,  and  that  the  Uoenaeea  are  greatly  pleased 
niUi  their  barf^ain.  WheLlier  this  new  carbon  prooeaa  ia  that  adver- 
tised by  H.  Liubert  (M.  Lambert's  agent)  under  the  title  of  "  chromo- 
typie"  ve  are  at  prsaent  nnabla  to  say;  bat,  if  bo,  the  lioensea 
fur  thla  process  cost  COO  franca  (£W).  M.  Lambert- Sarony  ia 
now  visiting  the  principal  oities  of  Europe  with  apecimens,  ka. 
"  ChromotypU"  is  advertiaed  aa  yielding  reanlta  whioli  are  more 
beantifnl  than  ailver  piinta;  bnt  whether  the  term  is  applied  to 
prints  in  many  colours  or  in  only  one  pigment  we  oannot  say.  In 
•hort,  there  seems  jost  now  to  be  a  furor*  on  the  continent  for  eoUo- 
typie,  Woodborytfpe,  and  carbon  prints,  and  to  say  a  word  against 
any  of  tfaese  pToeeaaea,  and  in  favoor  of  ailver  printing,  is  oertain  to 
bring  a  stonn  of  indignation  abont  one's  ears.  The  nnlncky  editor 
of  the  Echo  du  Parlement — a  jonmal  published  in  Brasaels — hap- 
pened to  make  the  fbllowiog  remarks  in  bis  number  for  Septembei  Ifl 
of  the  present  year,  when  reviewing  the  JExpoiition  dei  Art*  Indut- 
trUlt  in  that  oity : — 

Tbia  prooess, 
a,  and  to  which 

a  apedal  valne  U  attached  aa  yielding  permanent  proofs — a  doubtful 
point,  which  is  dispnted  by  the  most  competent  jndgea — haa  no  other 
advantage  than  tbat  of  being  oomphoated,  and  of  increasing  materially 
the  ooat  of  the  proofs.  For  this  reason  ths  prooess  haa  been  abandoned 
by  moat  intelhgent  photomphen,  who  regard  it  aa  otdy  destined  to 
amoae  amateura,  like  pof ic^omoRM,  lithocbromy,"  fta 

Imagine  the  storm  of  indignation  with  which  such  a  paragraph  aa 
UiB  above  must  have  been  received  by  tlie  devotees  of  carbon 
printing  in  Belgium.  M.  G.  do  Yylder,  Resident  of  the  Auociaiion 
Belgt  &  Photographit,  and  editor  of  the  BaUttin — who  ia  also  pro- 
fessor of  photography  at  the  EcoU  IndtutrielU  at  Ghent — at  ones 
replied  in  a  latter,  which,  however,  the  editor  of  the  Ea/io  du  ParU- 
vunt  declined  to  insert.  In  this  indignant  protest  in  favour  of 
oarbon  printing  H.  de  Vylder  says  that  the  writer  of  the  objectionable 
paragraph  which  we  liave  quoted  makes  aa  many  blunders  as  there 
nre  words  in  it.  He  denies  tbat  anyone  oonversant  with  tlie  snbject 
doubts  the  permanency  of  carbon  prints ;  he  affirms  that  the  prooess 
is  quite  practicable  and  simple,  and  in  proof  of  it  points  to  the 
numerooB  large  establishments  where  it  is  Buccessrully  carried  on  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany ;  and  he  begs  of  the  ^aducer  of  this 
fine  process  to  go  and  visit  the  studios  of  MM.  De  Hon,  Geruzet, 
Maes,  and  others.  He  conoludea  by  beseechiog  the  editor  of  the 
Echo,  in  tba  event  of  his  publishing  in  a  pamphlet  the  complete 
aeries  of  his  reviews  of  the  "  Expoiitiim,"  to  auppteaa  the  otyection- 
ftble  paragrapl)  in  question.  But  of  all  this,  as  we  said  before,  that 
«ditor  has  deigned  to  take  no  notice  at  all.  He  has  neither  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  the  letter  in  his  replies  to  correspondents  nor 
has  be  inserted  it  in  his  eolnmns.  Even  our  own  great  "  JttpiUr 
Tonam "  could  not  have  treated  a  trnthful  and  honest  protest 
against  anv  of  its  statements  with  more  contempt. 

Since  M.  de  Vylder  is  the  editor  of  the  monthly  BuStttn  of  the 
AMocialion  Belgt  de  Pkotographie,  it  will  readily  be  believed  that 
tliat  journal  is  becoming  the  apirited  champion  of  all  the  new  and 
good  methods  of  priotinft  photographs  in  fatty  ink,  coloured  gelatine, 
and  pigmented  tissue.  Its  last  number  contains  a  long  article  by 
M.  Uaea,  of  Antwerp,  on  oarbon  printing.  We  have  already  stated 
(see  last  week's  Foreign  Notes  and  NaeiJ  that  this  gentleman  was 
tlie  printer  of  the  illustration  in  carbon  which  forma  tlie  frontispieoe 
of  the  third  nomber  of  that  journal.  It  is  a  very  anooessFul 
specimen,  and  he  is  evidently  a  perfect  master  of  the  prooess,  which 
lie  describes.  He  begins  by  giving  a  riiumi  of  its  history,  in  which 
ne  regret  to  see  that  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  given  to  Poitevln,  and 
but  little  to  our  own  countryman,  Pounoy.  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  faults  and  errors  of  prinoiple  of  his  original  process,  was 
certainly  the  man  who  set  the  stone  rolling,  and  by  liis  specimens 
put  others  on  the  track.  This  is  frankly  t^mitted  in  the  autotype 
Manvud,  and  the  fact  should  not  be  ignored  by  continental  writen. 
It  ia  to  Unngo  Ponton,  Pouncy,  Blair,  Swan,  and  Johoaon  that  we 
mainly  owe  oarbon  printing,  rather  than  to  any  continental  dis- 
ooverars.  But  M.  Maea  certainly  does  full  eredit  to  Meaers.  Swan 
and  Johnson — particularly  the  latter,  whose  process  of  double- 
transfer  he  strongly  recommends  when  the  simpler  method  of  sinfile 
transfer  cannot  readily  be  employed.  The  article  ooucludea  with 
the  following  strong  remarks,  which,  onr  readers  mnat  remember, 
eome  from  the  pen  of  a  thoroughly  praotical  man,  and  a  leading 
profeaaional  portraitist: — 

"  We  even  think  that  it  is  n 
artiat  worthy  of  the  n 


ha  ia  working  in  eameat  commercially.  The  two  syatema  of  oarbon 
printing,  by  amgle  and  donbte  transfer,  meet  all  requirement*.  In 
Doth  case*  the  proofs  are  of  abeolnte  petmanency,  the  snbstanoea  and 
prodnots  employed  not  being  open  to  any  of  the  objeotima  to  ailver 
prints.  The  image  is  formM,  not  of  soluble  gelatine,  but  of  gelatifie 
aombiDed  with  a  certain  base ;  it  is,  therefore,  ingoluble,  even  in  boiling 
water.  The  ooat  of  plant  is  but  small,  and  the  different  operations  can 
be  conducted  within  a  space  oE  a  few  square  feet.  Let  us,  therefore, 
hope  tbat  our  colleagues  will  aet  to  work  resolutely,  and  advance 
towards  the  goal  which  we  all  hope  to  reach,  viz.,  to  produce  permanent 
proofs  of  the  greatest  possible  beauty.  Let  them  steadily  pursue  tiie 
road  towards  pennauency,  and  we  predict  for  them  honour  and  profit." 
M..  Poirier — whose  name  is  well  known  amonpt  oontinentsl 
photographers  as  a  skilful  maaufacturer  of  the  various  &rms  of 
press  need  in  their  art — has  just  broaght  out  a  new  press  fur 
printing  photogiapha  in  Aitty  ink..  M!.  Moock,  who  uses  it  daily, 
speaks  nighly  of  its  perTOTmanoe.  It  measures  about  three  feet 
SIX  inches  in  length,  and  is  said  Ut  work  bo  smoothly  and  easily  that 
a  child  could  use  it. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Photogiaphic  Society  of  Vienna  was 
not  very  fruitful  in  miitteTS  of  photograpliic  interest  beyond  the  pale 
of  its  own  members.  Annonnaementa  were  made  as  to  prizes  whioli 
are  to  be  offered  for  "  natnre  studies,"  and  snohhfce,  which  we  need 
not  particulariae  here.  In  a  rather  confidently- worded  letter  Dr. 
van  Monokhoven  bad  written  to  the  Society  recommending  liia 
new  wonder-working  nostrum  for  developing  pictures  in  a  magical 
manner,  and  twenty  bottles  of  the  preparation  ware  distributed  at 
the  meeting  by  hia  agent  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested.  We  have 
not  any  intention  of  crying  down  Dr.  van  Mouckhoven's  invention, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  this  method  of  dealing  in  secrels  is  one  which 
haa  worked  sooh  harm  to  photographers  tliat  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  a  man  of  his  eminence  should  even  seem  to  lend  himself  to  the 
praotice.  No  details  are  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  preparation 
wliich  would  enable  anyone  to  make  it,  but  more  details  are  to  be 
published  by  and  by.  When  we  see  these  we  will  also  relate  what 
the  developer  is  supposed  to  perform. 

It  is  announced  tliat  an  international  pholographio  exhibition  ia 
to  be  held  next  year  at  Vienna.  Rooms  in  the  Museum  for  Art  and 
Industry  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  display,  which  is  to  be  opened  in 
April.  Members  of  IheVienna  Society,  and  of  all  foreign  societies,  who 
have  photographs  or  apparatus  to  exhibit,  are  eligible ;  and  whoever 
intends  to  contribute  must  forward  their  ajtictea  andj)ictnres  so  that 
they  may  reaeli  Dr.  Hornig  by  the  16th  of  February  next.  His  address 
ia  No.  9,  III.  Haiiptstrasae,  Vienna.  In  Uie  maiu  the  usual  regnla- 
tions  must  be  observed  as  to  the  sending  and  returning  of  consign- 
ments. Awards  are  to  be  given  by  a  selected  jury,  and  silver 
medals  are  to  he  given  only  in  cases  of  surpassing  excellence  of 
artistic  qualitiea.  All  objects  not  disposed  of  must  bo  withdrawn  from 
the  rooms  within  eight  days  after  the  obsing  of  the  exhibition. 


A  SUGGESTION. 

[A  oommiuikalloii  to  Ih*  BoathlLoodon  Pbotofnptiiii  BoeUtj.] 

You  may  tliiuk  it  a  strange  sugRestion  I  have  to  make  this  evening. 
If  it  be  carried  out  I  think  it  will  be  the  means  of  oreating  a  greatel 
interest  in  the  meetinga  of  photographic  societies,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  means  of  having  them  better  attended,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
will  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  photographic  societies  through- 
out the  world  wherever  photography  has  established  itself;  and  I  tiiink 
the  South  London  Photographio  Society  a  ve^  suitable  one  to  intro- 
duce the  matter  to  the  notice  of  other  Booieties,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  is  this ;— To  eatablish  an  exchange  of  photographic  portraits 
{eaTte  size,  I  think,  would  be  most  suitable)  between  the  varioua 
photf^raphic  sooietiea,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  tlie  ofBce-bearers  of 
tlie  societies  and  of  other  notabilities  who  have  rendered  valuable 
aid  in  the  advancement  of  our  jut-icience ;  snch  gentlemen,  I 
may  mention,  as  Mr.  U.  Carey  Lea,  the  Bevs.  Canon  Beechey  and  F. 
Hardwicli,  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  and  many  others,  not  forgetting  our 
worthy  editon.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  object  to  contribute  to  a 
society's  album  nrovided  and  kept  for  that  purpose,  to  be  placed 
on  the  table  each  meeting  night  for  the  inspection  of  members.  I 
think  myaelf  that  if  such  a  ^alem  ware  adopted  it  would  prove  of  very 
great  interest  indeed  to  both  amatenr  and  ptofeaaional  photographers, 
and  it  wonld  give  greater  interest  to  artiolea  written  when  all  of  us 
would  be  able  to  see  the  portraits  of  the  authors  at  our  sodatias. 
There  ara  scores  of  gentlemen  whom  we  have  only  beard  of  by  rsad- 
log,  and  if  we  cannot  see  them  to  know  them  personally  it  will,  I 
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think,  be  r  step  in  mdvuice  to  tee  their  bcea  in  the  yity  I  have 
BUtad.  I  un  inre  no  Bodety  wonld  object  to  furtlier  asch  an  object 
It  would  also  enable  man;  of  na  to  reeogaiae  gentlemen  who  attend 
our  annDal  teehnioal  meeting,  whose  acquMntanoe  manj  of  na  would 
like  to  make,  and  only  know  of  their  presence  by  seeing  their  uames 
on  the  viaiton'  book. 

I  ahould  be  most  happy  to  render  any  Bervice  in  putting  this 
eaggestion  in  force.  Should  it  meet  jonr  approbation  tlie  new 
year,  I  think,  wonld  be  %  rery  sniUble  period  for  its  iotrodnetion. 

WlUIAH  BtlOOKB. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE.* 
KuiAttcaas   ox  thb  AcnoN   of   PtomKra   on  tbb 

SBKsmVBNKa!!  Of  THE  SaLIB  Or  SlLVKB.  — ExcniNO  AND  Co»- 
TIKOIKO    RiTS.— AbODT    TBB    DiPriRKNT    ACTIOB     OF    TBB    SbNSI- 

TiSKBa  OH  THE  Vabious  Silvbr  Saltb. — Thb  Aloobol  Alkaljnb 

Develofkr.— Tax  FutiuiioANATa  Intehbifibr. 
Whkn  I  pobliahed  my  obaerrationa  on  the  action  oF  pigmenta  on  the 
aanritiTeueaB  of  bromide  of  ailvar  my  experiments  were  repeated  in 
difierent  qnarten,  bat  withoat  reanU.  I  bave  ini  everal  instancea 
demonitn^ed  tiie  came  of  failare,  itill  there  remsined  doobten  who 
afaoolataly  refnaad  to  believe  that  bromide  of  •ilver  con  be  made  aenli- 
tive  for  yellow  and  red  light  Tbeae  doabtera  will,  no  doubt,  bear  with 
much  intenat  that  £ecquer«l  ia  Paria  baa  repeated  my  eiperimeota 
iiitii  per/ett  »aeee*»,  Beeidea  the  colouring  materiala  which  1  employed 
be  baa  alio  tried  ofaloropbyll,  and  this  material  abowa  a  very  great 
aenaitiTanaaa  for  red.  1  meat  here  remark  that  Becquerel  talks  oi  hia 
BO-oallad  "  continain^"  raya.  Formerly  be  made  a  diatinotion  betweeu 
exciting  and  oontinnmg  rayi,  and  maintaioed  tbat  the  latter,  Le,,  the 
yellow  and  red  raya,  might  cootinne  the  action  produoed  by  bine  rava. 
Voa  are  aware  tiiat,  baaed  on  thia  aappoaition,  it  baa  been  tried  a 
buodred  times  to  aborten  the  time  of  expoaore  by  contiuniog  the  illa- 
mination  with  yellow  and  red  light.  The  tbeoiy  aoanded  venr  well, 
bat  practice  baa  demonstrated  that  the  whole  ia  bued  on  an  ilfuiion  ; 
and  if  any  reaolta  were  obtained  by  an  after  illuminatian  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  yellow  and  red  raya  had  an  admiitnre  of  blue  aed 
violet.  Becqnerel  declarea  now  himaeLf  that  with  wet  plates  a  con- 
tlnnona  action  only  appeara  under  certain  conditions,  which  so  far  could 
not  be  definitely  determined.  Only  with  dry  plates  ia  thia  phenomenon 
clearly  viaible. 

The  senaitiveueas  which,  according  to  my  experiments  with  pigments, 
ia  given  to  bromide  of  ailrer  M.  Becqnerel  explains  by  stating  that 
by  the  first  ezpoenre  the  colonr  of  bremide  and  cbloride  of  ailver  is 
chsDged,  and  in  thia  wav  the  power  of  abaoiption  for  yellow  light  is 
produced.  It  is  a  pity  that  tbia  pnblication  did  not  appear  sooner,  as 
It  wobld  have  saved  to  tbe  practical  pbotographer  mucli  valnable  time 
■pent  in  experiments. 

"---ntly  I  have  aga 
and  obtwned  ra 

tiveneas  of  iodide  of  silver  is  materially  iocresaed  if  bodies  be  present 
which  can  bind  iodine  chemically — for  instance,  nitrate  of  silver, 
tannin,  pyrogallic  acid,  aud  morphia.  One  shonld  think  that  the  same 
•nbatanoes  wonld  exercise  a  ■imitar  effect  on  bromide  of  silver,  bat  this 
is  not  the  case.  Nitrate  of  silver  increases  the  sensittvesesa  of  bromide 
of  ailver  considerably,  bet  morphia  and  pyrogallic  acid  exercise  no 
inflnence.  It  follows,  from  the  above,  that  these  preservativea  affect 
bromide  of  silver  dry  platea  differently  from  iodide  of  silver  drr  plates, 
and  I  have,  in  fact,  prepared  bromide  of  silver  dcy  plates  which,  witb- 
ont  a  coating,  were  as  sensitive  as  thoae  prepared  with  the  coating 
recommeaded  by  Wortley.  Thia  variable  affection  for  sensitisers 
extends  also  to  cbloride  of  silver.  So.  for  instsnce,  ia  bromide  of  silver 
made  sensitive  for  yellow  light  by  the  addition  of  aniline  red,  while 
cbloride  of  silver  is  hut  sfightly  affected  by  tbe  addition  of  this 
aobstance,  which  manifests  itself  only  after  a  long  expoauro. 

This  variable  behaviour  of  the  different  salts  is  probably  due  to 
pbysioal  oauses  iostead  of  chemical  on«s.  Fortber  experiments  will 
elacidste  these  points. 

While  making  my  experiments  with  different  pigments  I  often  made 
use  of  dry  platw.  I  prepared  theae  alwaya  in  toe  ordinary  way  with 
bromine  otdlodion  and  the  nitrate  bath.  The  development  I  made 
alwaya  alkaline.  Oenerally  the  alkaline  developer  does  not  give  as 
clean  a  plate  as  tbe  acid.  lately  I  observed  that  the  alkaline  developer 
works  mnoh  cleaner  if  alcohol  be  Used  in  place  of  water.  You  know  tW 
tbe  plate  ia  moistened  with  alcohol  prerious  to  developing  it,  and  in 
order  to  make  tbe  developer  flow  evenly  (which  consists  of  pynvallic, 
ammonia,  a  bromine  salt,  and  water),  the  plate  has  to  be  washed  with 
water.  To  avoid  thia  l^;ter  operation  I  made  an  aloobolio  developer, 
which  can  be  poured  on  withoat  washing;  This  developer  came  tally 
up  to  my  expectations.  It  developes  mach  slower  than  tbe  watery 
solution  and  very  clean,  and  I  was  eiksbled  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
brMuine  aalt  considerably,  and  inetvase  the.  proportion  of  pyrogallio 
ntaterially,  without  being  tnmbled  with  fog.     The  more  I  deoressed  tbe 

.  ..  _i._v_i.i. le  rapidly  did  the  picture  appear.     It  iacnrions 
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that  the  film  adherea  very  atrongly  to  the  plate  when  the  alctdioUe 
developer  has  been  used,  while  generally  iteaaily  leaves  tbe  plate  wb«n 
an  alkaline  developer  is  employed.  I  develope  in  the  following  manner : — 

a.  Alcohol   80  cubic  centimetres. 

Water 10       „ 

Ammonia   10       „  „ 

b.  Pyrogallic  acid 10  grammes. 

Alcohol  100       „ 

c.  Bromide  of  ammonia   4       ,, 

Water 20       „ 

Eight  cubic  centimetre*  a  are  mixed  with  six  to  twenty-four  dicipm  ot 
b  and  two  drops  e  and  poured  over  the  plate,  wliich  has  nnviaaaly 
been  moistened  with  alcohol.  If  tbe  picture  appear  too  alowly  the 
qaantity  of  pyrogallic  and  ammonia  may  be  increaaed,  and  it  will  not 
appear  too  rapidly  unless  the  plate  be  very  much  over-expoaad  ;  but 
eveo  then  there  ia  ample  time  to  wash  off  the  developer  with  alcohol, 
and  to  use  a  mixture  containing  less  pyrogallic. 

For  intensification,  eight  cubic  centimetres  of  ammcmia  and  6-20  drape 
of  pyrogallic  were  used ;  bromide  of  ammonia  ia  not  necessaty.  If  m 
formula  a  tbe  water  be  left  ont  entirety,  and  only  absolute  alcohol  be 
used  mixed  with  ammonia,  no  bromide  is  neoesaary  unleas  the  plate  be 
mncb  over-expoaed.  If  a  rapid  development  be  desired,  tbe  quantity  of 
water  in  a  may  be  increaaed  ;  but  the  slow  derelopment  is  a  great 
advantage,  aa  the  picture  is  under  much  better  control  tbsii  with  the 
watery  developer.  It  sometimes  happens  with  the  watery  developer 
that  an  over-expoaed  plat«  is  treated  with  too  much  pyrogallio  or  too 
little  bromine,  and  in  this  way  gets  spoiled,  because  it  is  difficult  to  stop 
the  development.  With  the  alccJiouo  developer  this  does  not  )i^p«n  ; 
and  if  a  plate  should  be  under-expoeed,  and  developed  with  inauneieBt 
detail,  the  alcoholic  developer  may  be  washed  off  and  the  watery  <HM 
taken  in  its  place. 

The  slower  action  of  tbe  alcoholic  developer  depends  probably  on  the 
fact  that  the  alcohol  retardi  tbe  oxidation  of  the  pyrogallio  acid.  It  is 
well  known  that  pyrogallic  in  a  watery  solution  toms  brown  quickly, 
while  dissolved  in  alcohol  it  will  keep  for  years  without  spoiling. 
This  retarding  inflaence  of  the  alcohol  manifests  itself  also  in  the 
development ;  tbe  solubitity  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  exercises  a 
further  influence.  A  alight  qnautity  of  nitrate  of  ailver  ia  present  in 
tbe  dry  platea,  and  this  qoantity  would  be  dissolved  and  canae  fog  with 
the  alkaline  development  if  no  bromine  were  preaent,  which  converts  the 
nitrate  at  once  into  bromide  of  silver.  In  alcohol  the  nitrate  diaaolves 
mnch  more  slowly,  and  therefore  tbe  danger  of  fogging  is,  with  an 
alcoholic  developer,  even  when  very  little  bromine  is  present,  very  slight. 

I  noticed  in  the  Eogbsb  journals  that  some  learned  readers  state  Uiat 
my  remarks  about  intensifying  with  permanganate,  as  descril>ed  in  your 
September  nnmber,  ia  nothing  new. 

I  fnlly  agree  with  these  critics,  but  mast  observe  that  I  never  claintad 
novelty  for  this  process,  bnt  only  intended  to  call  attention  to  this  but 
little  practised  and  but  little  known  method  of  intensification,  which 
for  reprodoctions  offers  decided  advantages. 

A  want  of  permanence  I  have  never  noticed  in  platea  intensified  with 
permanganate.  Some  of  them  I  have  kept  now  for  six  months  ;  and 
onrmutoal  friend  Simpson  declares  in  bis  excellent  periodical — "We 
have  not  found  any  lack  of  permanence  in  such  negatives."  Concerning 
tbe  origin  of  this  propeas,  1  have  to  remark  that  Herr  Orllne,  of  this 
city,  waa  the  firat  one  to  practiae  it,  and  he  pnbhsbed  bis  method  about 
nine  years  ago.  H.  Voosl. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  waa  held  on  Thnnday,  tbe  17tb  inst,,— Ur.  T.  S. 
Davis  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  admitted: — Measra.'  Wratten, 
Skinner,  Samuel  Fry,  andT.  Wainwright. 

Tbe  reports  of  the  Committee  and  Treaanrer,  as  follow,  were  read 
and  adopted : — 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 
Yoca  Committee,  in  ptesonting  Iheir  report  for  the  sanion  of  1874,  meat 
heartily  DongntalBts  yoar  SodeEy  upon  the  healthy  vltslity  and  conaeqaent 
BtrenRtb  which  have  chaiacterlaed  [ta  eiialenoa  dnring  the  paat  year.  In 
addition  to  a  vny  large  iecreaae  of  members,  whom  it  ia  confidently  Bntlci[>a((d 
will  render  valuable  assiatanee  to  Ita  prooeedin^,  tbe  past  aesajon  has  brourhl 
the  South  London  Pbolographic  Societv  pnmiinently  before  the  photoKraphio 
world  in  mainlaiaing  itself  as  the  medinm  cf  what  Is  now,  fnatraclive,  aad 
thonghtfol. 

The  inatitutian  of  a  technical  exhibition,  which  your  Sociuty  inaognnted, 
has  this  scuion  been  broocht  auder  the  centml  of  reealstlons  which  ban 
plaoed  it  upon  a  flrm  baeia,  and  which,  in  (utnre.  will  make  this  meelhiir 
aiceedinglv  usefnl  and  attractivs.  The  ordinary  meetiogi  have  been  atlaadtd 
by  a  very  Urge  percentage  of  membeia.  and  ureat  interest  and  animated  di>- 
cusaicns  have  shown  the  value  of  the  subject  matter  brought  befort  ttag 
Society. 

Your  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  their  indeblednees  to  the  SocMy  U 
Arts  for  so  kindly  pladng  one  of  their  rooms  at  the  dispcaal  of  your  Sodst; 
fiir  ita  ordinary  niMIiDgs. 


DeMnib«r  IN.  t!<;i] 


TUE    BRITISH    JOURNAL    OF    PHOTOaRAPHY. 


Smtabltfar  Tinting  Kdim,  by  J,  Spiller;  On  an  Apparalm/or  Sidming 
Waila,  bf  J.  Bubfurd ;  On  a  Xtliod  of  Prodding  Largt  Compoiition 
Oroapt,  by  B,  J,  Edwiidi;  Suggttiiom  far  a  Natimat  Congritt  nf  fholo- 
graphert.  by  Jiib™  Hughes ;  PrinaipUi  •irf  Pnutia  of  th4  Qrtat  Fortrait 
fainltri,  by  R.  W.  MdriAgv  ;  A  Suggtttion,  by  W.  Brookt, 

Oas  meeting  wai  devoted  la  i  oonrerutiun  upon  tho  mbject  o(  Uie  p«r- 
miaency  of  print*,  iatrnduiwd  by  tha  SearsUry,  and  anatber  to  t.  pnicti(»l 
deoiotutniiun,  bj  Mr.  WralteD,  of  Itae  prodaotiiui  uf  usgallvea  by  tha  Ober- 

PhotoTTADhi.  aDTMntn*,  and  applianoiia  h>TB  bMn  aihibiCad  by  tlk*  follow. 
— M*Hn.  B.  J.  Edwirdi,  S.  Fry,  H.  Gurctt  Cockinr,  J. 
',  Kmnatt,  F.  Howurd,  Wilkiiuon,  Tully,  Buhfard,  Oaklsy  and  Co., 
W.  HuDter,  Spencer.  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Cu.,  Uamaon,  Ciiuoiu,  Mian, 
Attwuod,  and  the  SecrBtary, 

A  coQiiderable  amauat  of  work  has  ttnubeen  got  throagh  during  tlie  Beulon; 
and,  in  cuDclnslDn,  yonr  Cummittm  Imit  that  thii  aama  principle*  of  aocia], 

Sleaauit,  and  happy  intarcourae  whioh  have  hitherto  Kuided  yonr  Sooiety  in  it* 
Bliberalinne  *il1  alway*  be  maintainad,  and  thm  teaa  to  promote,  not  only  tha 
pleasure  and  intereat  uf  each  individual  mamber,  bat  alio  the  further  itndy 
and  general  progrgaa  of  nnr  art-aciencA. 

Teiuuru  in  Aooouht  with  lai  Soora  'Lohdoh  PaOToa&apaio  Sooictt, 

~         ~   ■      lai,  1878.  toChrUtnm,  IBTt. Cr. 


iikg  ReDtlemen,  i 


1374. 


SnbKrlptioni 


..  £10    ( 


ITl.    By  Caib  pUd  to  dten- 
laty.  a*  per  Vonobera 

UUehad £1 

,  Payment  to  Secretary 


jgW  IB    / 
1ST*.    Balance..  £18    S    1  '"" 

Tha  «lectioD  of  the  Officers  and  CominittM  for  th*  ensning  year  wu 

Srooeeded  wltb,  when  the  EoUowing  Keatlemea  werechoien  -.-^Preiidtat: 
lev.  F.  F.  Stath&iD,  ML  A..— Viee-PraidenU :  Meaera.  Simpaan,  Blan. 
chard,  Haghea,  Spiller,  and  York.  [We  may  here  state  that  Mr.  Davie 
Tolmitarily  reaiened  the  position  he  had  held  far'  many  yeara  mi  Vice- 
President,  oa  tha  plea  that  he  could  not  attend  ettcli  meetina,  and, 
further,  that  he  conaidared  it  desirable  there  ahoald  be  changea  in 
that  offioe.]— CommUfK.'  Meura.  Bridge,  Brooks,  Hnntar,  Foilee, 
MoigaD,  Aldridge,  Wilkinion,  Qnndy,uiii  Ayrea. — Treaturtr:  Mr.  Noel 
Fitch. — Hecretari/:  Mr.  EIwId  Cocking. 

Votea  of  thaukg  were  awarded  to  the  officen  who  had  served  during 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  AldriJge  then  read  a  paper  Oa  the  Principles  and  Praetiet  of 
lilt  Qrtat  Portrait  Painleri.  [See  page  602.]  Mr,  Brooka  ti»o  read  a 
paper  entitled  A  Svggntiott.     [See  pase  607.] 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  honr  diaoussiona  on  theae  papers  were 
adjourned. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS-  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
Tai  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  this 
Association  wja  held  at   174,  Fleet-atreet,  on   Wednesday,   the  2ad 
ittstant,— Mr.  W.  3,  Bird  in  the  ohair. 

The  miuutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  Croft,  Bergeman,  and  Laing  were  admitted  meiubet^ 

The  Skcrxtari'  anuouuoed  tlial  Mr.  Woodbury  had  promised  to  lend 
tt  acioptioon  and  alidea,  and  that  other  gentlemen  had  also  promised 
■lldea,  for  the  annual  gauerol  meeting,  nliich  was  lixed  for  Monday, 
January  il,  provided  a  ball  could  be  engaged  for  that  night. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Board  a  request  from  the  Art-Union 
"  b-Uommittea  for  a  grant  of  money  to  enable  them  to  advertise  the 


art'uniun  dist 


ibution 


aapported  by  the  n 


The  Chaikm&k  was  of  opinioi 
bars,  that  the  Board  had  no  power  to  grant  n       ,  r-  r- 

without  a  guarantee  that  the  funds  would  not  snBer  in  case  of  failun 
A  guarantee  fund  having  been  subscribed  by  the  members  the  Bum  ( 
£10  was  voted  for  the  use  of  the  Art-Union  Sub- Committee. 

After  some  rontiua  business  the  meeting  was  adjoarned. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tnz  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday  eveniiij^,  the  10th  inatant,— Mr.  Thomas  Haywood, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyles,  of  Sonthport,  read 
a  short  paper  on  Aaeuorg  Expoturt  of  tlit  SeatUiee  Plate  [see  pa^  606], 
and  exhibited  A  number  of  very  fine  epeoimens  of  card  portraits  in 
illustration  of  hia  remarks.     ]ti  reply  to  a  question  by  the  Secretary, 

Mr.  WvLES  said  he  bod  found  the  effect  to  be  greater  when  the  plate  had 
been  exposed  to  Light  liefore,  rather  than  after,  exposure  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  Franklond  exhibited  two  fine  speoiineua  of  highlj-glaied  por- 
traitare  by  Mr.  Sarony, 

Mr.  PoUitt  showed  an  enlarged  view  of  the  Pyramids,  15  y  12,  from 
ime  uf  Professor  Piuzi  Srnytli's  uesntives,  2^  x  2].  This  was  au 
Kodlrat  speoimut  of  enUrging,  being  very  perfect  and  sharp. 


thought  he  had  snoceeded  ii    ,  „       -  .. 

The  uncertainty  of  obtaining  chemioally-pure.  monohydrated  i 
acid,  and  the  conditions  as  to  water  not  being  present,  had  caoaad  him 
to  put  off  the  attempt  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity;  bub  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bolton's  two  communications  in  The  BRrruHJouRHAt.  OF  Fboto- 
ORAFHV  in  Auguat  last  reminded  him  of  a  memorandum  he  had  mode 
about  four  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  page  128  of  Thk  Bunaa  Jodbnac. 
Photooraphic  Alkahao  for  1869,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  answered 
the  query  alluded  to,  viz., — "  Why  not  use  saltpetre  instead  of  nitrio 
acid  ?"  The  experiment  was  tried  yesterday,  and  the  result  was  on  the 
table.  Some  saltpetre  was  rubbed  to  a  6ne  powder  and  dried  in  the  oven. 
Some  lump  sugar  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  solphnrio  acid  was 
put  out  of  doors  to  get  cold.  The  saltpetre  was  put  into  a  white 
preserve  jar,  being  surrounded  with  cold  water  in  a  wasb-hand  basin 
— all  out  of  doore.  When  the  solphnrio  acid  was  put  to  the  saltpetre 
a  very  stiflT  mixture  was  made;  more  aoid  being  added  till  snffioiently 
fluid,  but  still  rather  stiff.     The  dry  sugar  powder  was  dnsted  on,  and 

Eradually  stirred  in  with  the  glass  rod,  no  red  fumes  of  nitrons  ooid 
eiag  produced,  and  no  colour.  The  sogar  was  immediately  changed, 
and  the  mixture  became  viscous.  After  standing  some  time  cover«d 
with  a  glass  plate  to  keep  in  the  nitrio  odd  fume*  (whioh  were  retry 
moderate  in  oomparieon  with  those  given  off  in  making  gun-cotton  with 
saltpetre,  the  temperature  being  100  degrees  lower  at  least)  a  small 
portion  was  dropped  into  cold  water;  the  sulphate  of  potaih  gradually 
dissolved  away,  leaving  the  nitro-glucoae  in  the  form  oi  a  white  powder. 
The  large  mixture  was  then  thinned  oonaiderably  with  cold  water  stirred 
in,  and  all  put  to  filter.  The  nitro-glucoee,  being  stilt  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder  (like  starch  in  cold  water),  waa  well  washed  on  the  filter.  The 
top  of  the  paper  was  then  got  together,  all  lifted  out  of  the  funnel,  and 
held  in  warm  water;  thia  united  the  particles  into  a  pasty  mass.  It  wa* 
now  freed  from  the  paper,  pulled  into  ahreda,  and  kneaded  under  warm 
water  for  some  time.  In  making  a  second  batch  of  nitto-glnooae  it  was 
intended  to  put  the  sulphuric  acid  into  the  Jar  first,  and  then  stir  in 
the  saltpetre  and  sugar,  previously  ground  fine  and  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  If  it  tarn  ont  that  the  nitro-glnoose  made  by  the  aid  of 
saltpetre  in  lien  of  the  chemioally-pure  monoh^rdratad  nitno  aoid  i* 
Kood,  and  possesses  the  extraordinaiy  properties  mentioDed  by  Dr. 
Monckhoven,  a  great  impediment  to  its  more  extensive  nse  will  haTO 
been  removed- 
Mr.  Notoo  also  exhibited  a  ptur  of  small  blowing  engines,  of  his  own 
mMDDfacture,  in  the  tea-room.  These  enginw  exoitea  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  the  mechanically -inoUned  msmbers. 

Tha  usual  complimentary  votes  were  paawd,  and  tha  meeting  was 
then  adioumed. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

OiNTUUBH, — Kindly  permit  me  to  announoe  that  the  fint  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  above  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Co-operatite 
Inetitute,  55,  Oxford- etreet,  on  Monday,  January  11,  1875.  After  the 
deapatch  of  huainess  there  will  be  a  sciopticon  exhibition,  an  exhibition 
of  the  prizes  in  the  art-union  distribution,  and  a  musical  entertainment 
by  photographic  frienda.  There  will  also  be  a  display  of  miorosoapes, 
graphoscopes,  and  other  acientitia  apparatus.  Uefreshments  will  be 
provided  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  special  arrangements  have  beeir 
made  to  secure  the  comfort  of  lady  visitors-  Further  particulars  will 
be  announced  in  due  course.  — I  am,  youra,  Ac,     W.  T.  WilkinSok, 

174,  Flret-atrrel,- BreemUr  I*.  1874.  Srerthtrg. 

P.  S. — 1  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  gentlemen  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  lend  anything  soientihc  for  thia  ocoasion. — W.  T,  W, 


"  THE  NEW  LENS." 

7'o  the  EoiTOBit, 

GmTLEKXH.—Tbe  enclosed  oopy  of  aoolysis  of  the  facta  and  stat*- 

mant  of  opinion  in  reference  to  tbs  relative  claims  of  Messrs.  Grubb, 
Steinheil,  and  myself  to  the  origination  of  the  lens  in  question,  by  one 
of  the  most  trnstwurthy  patent  anthoritiea  in  this  country,  will  pro- 
bably answer  the  letters  on  this  subject  in  your  lost  batter  than  any 
extended  argument  or  reiteration  of  facta  by  myself. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath  as  to  my 
intention  of  permitting  the  iutroduction  of  the  Staiubeil  lena,  whioh 
iiifriuges  my  patent,  into  this  country,  I  may  simply  state  that  aa  this 
is  a  purely  oummerciat  matter  1  can  only  permit  auch  introduction  on 
the  arrangement  of  equitable  terms.  —  1  am,  yoais,  &o., 

19,  Bloomihuiy  Strert,  London,  W.C.,  J.  H.  Dallutib, 

December  10,  1874. 

"  I  faaTeearefully  oonaidered  the  apMlBcKlIen  of  a  patunt  entnlad  to  John 
HfaryDiiUinryer<>nihe'27lUS.'pU'mbiT,  licjri,  No.-2,iD^,  fur 'iiupravnneBtsla 
cumpuund  lenses  suitable  fur  phutugraphic  oaca.' 


TUB    DitlTISH    JOURNAL    UF    PHOTOGUAPUV. 


eentbej^  It 


*>  "I  tuTatboeumlnad  thaapBOJOottionofapatant  gnntedloFnuikWlrlh, 
•n  ttw  31il  BUnb,  1874,  Ro,  t,tt4,  fv  ■  improTamaBli  in  phobwrnphinil 
pntnlt  appmtiu  and  otba>  tipliiial  fautraiaanU,'  a  ooDuniuiisauiiil  from 
Adohiiie  Stainbeil  and  £din>d  Stainhei!,  of  Hunish. 

"  1  am  daarly  of  oijinion  th&l  Lhe  lana  dasoiibed  ia  the  ■peotfloation  of 
'Wirth'a  patent  is  aa  iafrtagemeDt  at  ths  prior  patent  gnntsd  to  Dallmejer.  It 
jjgauiua  botli  elemanta  uf  (be  Ibdb  described  and  cUimed  in  Dallnieyer'a 
ipaciflcatiiHi ;  not  duI^  dasi  it  consiat  of  two  piin  of  cemeated  lenaea  with  ths 
outerleoa  of  each  pair  of  fliat  gliaa,  bat  In  addition  tha  poaterior  oombiaatiou 
ii  of  BmaHerdiametorlhan  the  aotarinr  combinatioa. 

"I  h^Te-alto  eiaminod  the  apaciaoatton  of  a  ptlaat  crantad  to  Thomaa 
OTBbb,talhayearlSi7,No.3,S74.  In  Ihia  apsraaoatjoo  ia  dsMribed  tha  oon- 
■tnMtlaB  a  conpoand  lene  of  two  lenaea  •nnautad  ti^etfaar— (klb  of  orown  gUu, 
and  (Iw  vther  and  ontar  one  of  Bint  ^laaa. 

"  In  tba  apeaJOoalioD  it  U  alao  atated  tbat  '  tlw  leu  admita  of  antarinfr  witli 
advanta^  into  outubiaatiaa  with  one  or  mors  othar  lanaaa  of  eitbar  aimilar 
ooDatmction  to  iUelf,  or  of  ether  or  oidiiurf  cnnatructioa. 

"  There  ia,  hiweser,  nnthing  in  the  apecifloation  to  aQg:g:eat  the  paouliar 
combiaatioii  claimed  by  Mr.  DaUmeyer,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  Dallmayer'a 
btventioD  ii  not  uiticiplt«d  by  the  prior  patent  granted  to  Qrubb. 

"  WjLLlAH  CiBTMJlKL, 

"  at,  Soutliampton  Bnildinits,  Chancen  Lan«. 

"  "— -'-  IS,  I87i." 


— Weni 


To  tht  ZoTtOB^ 
a  reoeipt  ot  a  lettar  thit  morning  f roi 


Obhtukeh, 

C.  A.  St«iaheil  Sdb: 

metoos  reader*  that  in  a  abort  time  tbav  ( 

na  with  the  nacesaary  particular*  to  [iilly  aiiawar  Mr.  Dallmayer'a  claim 

on  their  new  aplanatic  portrait  leas.     Will  yon  pleue  inaert  thia  in 

yovcT  neit  iaaue,  and  oblige. — We  are,  youn,  tc, 

69,  Jtrmvn  Street,  Landon,  S.  W.,  MoaEiT  AifB  BuTB. 

JJtcember  16,  1874. 

EXCHANGB    COLUMN. 

No  ebarge  u  made  for  inaerting  these  announcementa ;  bnt  in  no  oaae 
do  we  intert  any  article  merely  qffa-fd/or  taU,  tbat  being  done  at  the 
amall  ooat  of  one  ahiUing  in  our  advertiaing  pagea-  Thia  oolumn  ia 
devoted  to  exohangea  only.  It  ia  unpet*tive  that  the  name  of  the  penon 
propoaing  the  exobange  be  given  (sUhongh  not  neceaiarily  for  pablica- 
tioD,  if  a  aom  depiame  b«  thoaght  d««irabl«),  otharwiaa  the  notioe  will 
not  appear. 
I  will  eieharige  a  Ornbb  A°  view  lena  for  a  oopylnj:  eam*T>,  ta  oapy  from 

ens  qoartar  to  about  16  X  13.     DiSarence  to  be  arranged. — Addraas,  BaLPi 

Holt,  IU,  Spring- street,  Baty. 
A  pair  of  Kewton'a  mahogany  laalonia,  thm  and  a-half  inch  oondenaara,  in 

box  complete,  will  ba  given  in  aaohatige  tor  a  pair  of  fonr  and  a-half  inch 

beat  condenaen,  aa  naad  in  the  •oiopticcn.— Addresa,  H.  Coofkb,  Dounan'a 

Lilnary,  Northampton. 


ANSWBRS  TO  COKRBSPOHDBNTB. 

Mnmr  writt  an  hoth  luUi  if  thtpaptr. 


Ak  Isvebtkd  Block.— By  one  of  those  accidents  which  will  aometimes 
occur,  when  the  article  on  Oomerging  Firptndunilari,  at  page  576,  waa  bring 
"made  ready"  at  the  machine,  th'  bloolc  upon  which  the  dia^nuua  were 
-BDgraved  waa  placed  vptiA  i&wn.  Tiiremedy  thiamiahap.aa  lir  aa  paaaibla, 
we  have  bad  a  namtwr  of  separatA  slips  printed  from  that  block,  w  ai  to 
aSird  an  opportunity  to  thnse  who  bind  tha  volmnea  to  have  it  rectiSed  by 
pattinir  the  engraving  oorreotty  over  the  prsaant  inverted  une.  Any  reader 
eneioalng  a  aiainped  and  addreaasd  envelope  in  another  wrapper  to  tha 
pnUiaher  will  lecoive  tbe  alip  by  retom  of  post. 

giOKOB  LoKBABDi.— Tbanka. 

S.  8.— Fine  felt  will  aniwar  just  aa  wall  aa  paper  for  altering,  and  ba  flu  more 
durable.    Try  it. 

QoKanx.—A  lane  of  forty.eight  Inehaa  foooa  will  five  an  image  of  the  snn 
of  abeat  half.an-inoh  in  diameter. 

H.  B   B. In  nnr  neit.     We  are,  in  the  meantime,  short  of  intermatlon  which 

we  bopa  to  obtain  la  time  fur  our  neit  atimber. 

H.  F.  C.—Tonr  letter  ia  inadmissible.     If  you  have  retained  a  copy  of  it  yon 
will,  upon  reperaaal  at  yonr  leianre,  diamver  the  canss. 
"  AHTHON.-Tho  aample  of  india-robbar  marked  No.  1  is  quite  onanltad  for 
diaaoliiug.     Tha  amall  white  aample diaoolvas  very  freely. 

C.  R.— The  nPgalivB  is  loo  thin  to  b«  lued  in  direct  printing  npon  paper,  bat 
will  answer  c|nite  well  in  the  prodnotfun  ot  tranaparenciea. 

G.  O.  M.  (Ediobargh).— We  are  afraid  that  tbe  auggeationa,  althongh  nnma- 
roas,  are  scarcely  aultcd  flir  the  pagaa  uf  <>nr  Alhakic    Thanha,  however. 

B,  B.  Tatrs — F»r  ynur  pnrpDas  we  would  r«commend  the  8chll|»M's  salt 
method  uf  intensifying;  bnt  we  do  not  advise  tbat  it  should  be  osed  Cjr  por- 


Dsr  PLlTH  (Ijverpool}, — Hr.  Qorden  arrived  at  thj  ocnctnsion  be  didTaftc^ 
matoTB  dalibenlian.  We  thenfore  think  it  ulikalyihat  h^'woiild Adi^t 
yonr  snggeation. 

"  GsoFi  IK  laa  Danx."— Either  of  the  two  UnaM  ratdd  be  ntili«d  artha     . 
front  element  of  a  portrait  combiaalion,  bnt  neither  of  them  would  answer  aa 
a  back  lens.    If  yon  combine  them  as  thay  are,  mount  them  i^nt  aa  iiMh 
and  a.half  apart,  flat  aides  towards  each  other,  and  a  small  stop  midway 

E.  F.  8,— Ordhiary  negative  or  shellac  raraiah  may  be  used  tbr  vsmiAiu 

leather.    One  ur  two  ajipliostioaa  of  lao  vaniiah  will  restore  yonr  faded 

morocco  case  to  ila  pristine  oanditEon. 
C   UAaEiHX  (CBrriokmaoraaa). — If  you  forward  a  apeoimen  of  your  work  w« 

sball  ahow  it  to  a  publiaher.    We  believe,  however,  that  at  pieaant   the 

demand  for  that  dasa  of  work  is  limitad. 


— While  willing,  we  have  ni 


Mfdious  —The  picture,  SUUn  Xemtnlf,  le  a  pbatOfrrapb  of  an  origiuil  oom. 
puairiun  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  photographer,  Oxiurd-straet.     It  is  a  vsry  skilful 


State  whether  you  poaasas  a  mieroacopic  camera,  and,  if  ao,  what 


you  poaasas  a  mieroacopic 
3fl  better  able  to  offer  advit 


to  write  wivately. 


^,a 


EMCiiraTic. — We  have  itaver  beard  of  any    _.. 
accelerated  by  the  use  of  encaustic  paste  ;  but  We  ila  not  uunK  tnat  uy  uie 
use  of  Buch  paste  fsdiug  would  be  prevented. 

J.  B.  Q.— A  aquare  diaphragm  pUoad  batwean  tbe  lenaea  of  year  oumbinatiefi 
will  not  produce  thee&oldaaired;  bnt,  if  plaoad  behind  the  back lau,  it  will 
eauae  the  Sold  of  lUumlnatian  to  be  square  alao. 

A  Lairn  EaaDRK.— Line  tha  wooden  body  ot  the  Uutarn  with  tin  or  thin 
iron,  plaosd  st  a  diatsnoe  of  over  half.an-inah  from  the  wood.  Then  fill  «p 
the  specs  between  the  two  with  a  nan>oonductiag  snbstanoe. 

Wesi  SnssBX.- Shake  np  the  oolonrad  solution  of  silver  with  either  ka<4in 
or  fraahly-precipitated  eblurida  or  eariwnate  of  sllw.  Tbe  addition  of  a 
little  parmanganats  of  pulaah  will  likawiaa  pnri^  ths  aoltitiaci. 

8.  H.— By  agitatiDethe  subject  in  the  local  ncwapapera  tha  neoeasan  dagNO  of 
attanliou  will  be  directed  to  the  evils  of  which  you  oumplain.  The  pi^o 
outiids  of  your  town  would  not  feel  any  intsral  ia  the  topic 

G.  P.  REF08.— Let  tha  oryatals  be  placed  in  a  poroelsin  vsaasl,  and  than  appl; 
such  a  degree  of  heat  aa  to  fuaa  them.  The  oilda  uf  copper  will  tbea,  on 
diasolving  Lha  SLasa  in  water,  ba  funnd  at  the  bottom  aa  a  black  powder, 

AXATBua.  (Birmingham). — Tha  apedBcation  of  Hr.  Edwarda'a  patent  far  tbe 

Eaphogenic  apparatus  may  be  obtained  at  the  Patent  OOoe,  Bonthampton 
nildings.  Chancery. lane.    A  apedlioalion  usually  co  '    *         * 


Buildings.  Chsnc    . 
shilling,  aoourdiug  ta 


la  illualrstiuna. 


E.  ViLis. — It  is  probable  that,  by  reduciug  the  proportiun  of  man 

Buteman  stove  will  answer  as  welt  sa  any  other.    We  haie 

ity  for  employing  ac 


never  ex  parieuoed 

,-         ,    ,    „  ,    -  The  waah-bottle 

you  euggrat  iacsrtainly  suaioellentune,and  wa  haveuasd  it  for  many  yaua. 

pBoviNGLi.1. — We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  divulge  the  method  by  wbieh 
tbe  portrait  on  the  tablet  referred  to  was  made.  But  certainly  suSdaat  has 
been  already  published  in  theaa  pagea  to  enabla  yon  to  pruduoe  bumt-in 
photographa  with  ease  and  certalrtty.  Whan  you  next  write  aay  how  many, 
uany,  of  the  pTocoaaes  we  have  alrsady  described  have  been  tried  by  yeu, 
and  what  amount  uf  saeseaa  yon  have  obtained. 

W.  L.  BaBABB.-l.  By  addrssaing  a  letter  to  Masaaia.  Caaaall,  Fetter,  and 
Oalpin  yon  may  aaoertain  from  them  the  terms  on  which  they  wunid  graat 
yon  permission  to  copy  their  eogravlngs.— S.  Try  a  grain  of  the  platintua 
salt  to  each  oonoe  of  water.  Thia  will  give  auch  a  lane  as  von  desire,  bnt 
one  which,  in  our  eatlmatiun,  ia  too  cold  fur  the  generality  nf  subjects.  Wa 
prater  the  rioh  velvety  brown  ao  charaoteristie  ot  Farrier'a  sHdaa. 

.*.  Owing  to  unusual  preaaura  on  onr  apace  this  week  ws  aie  relnetaBlly 
compelled  to  leave  over  till  our  asit  iaaue  Nii  VII,  of  Mr.  O.  W.  WAates'a 
aeries  of  artiolea  On  iht  (/as  ef  I'hattfrapkic  and  Clbaniaa/  Apparatut,  sad 
also  Hr.  U.  Ii.  Uundy'a  paper  oa  Phttograpluc  Sipiritnt*M  in  Xnt  ZtmUad, 
rsad  at  the  recent  metsting  of  the  London  Photographic  Society. 

Ebobived.  — "An  Old  Fhotographar"(Edinbnrgh).    Inosrnexb 


irOTICE. CHBZSTKAS    WSSK. 

Thi  Bbituh  JoDSHaL  or  PBOrooitafHT  will  ba  printed  oi 

NEXT,  the  23rd  inatant,  and  publiahed  on  Tbcbsdat  kxxt,  the  24th 

iuatant. 

ADYBBTiSKiiKKTa  Intended  for  iniertiou  in  that  iaaue  ahould  therelora 
reach  tha  Office  by  Tcbsdat  Evkkimo  next,  the  22Dd  inttaot.  Smali. 
Advartiaementa  will  ba  reoelved  up  to  Sine  o'clock  on  WKCnnDAT 
MoRHlno  next,  the  S3rd  instant.  Orders  for  Advertiaementa  of  tha 
same  olasa  addressed  to  the  "  Priating  Department,"  32,  Castle-atraet', 
Liverpool,  will  be  received  up  to  Two  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  WlDiriMil.T 
KBIT,  the  23rd  inatant. 

Z,  rork-ttreel,  Coveut  OanUn,  W.G., 
Dectmber  18,  J874. 
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CONCERNING  PATENTS. 
Thk  mbjeot  of  paienU  is  at  prenant  oocnpjiDg  the  attention,  of  the 
ScMuety  of  Arta  week  iJtei  weak,  and  it  is  not  too  mnoh  to  hope  that 
ont  of  the  duetusloa  good  will  ariee,  for  engaged  in  that  dtacosaion 
mn  Mns  of  the  sbleat  anthohtjee  on  patent  law  in  the  o<rantr7.  It 
ia  nniTemllj  oonoeded  that  reform  in  the  tjniaa  of  granting  patents 
ii  dsdrable ;  bnt  diffeienosa  of  opinion  ahae  reapeotiag  the  preeiHo 
eharaeter  of  the  reform  moat  to  ba  desired.  In  thia  oonntiy  an^r 
p«raon  is  at  liberty  to  take  oot  a  patent  for  anything,  even  if  a 
htindrad  patents  had  been  prenoasl j  granted  for  a  sinular  thing ; 
but  euh  applioant  mnat  swear  that  he  is  the  first,  tnie,  and  sole  in- 
Tontor  of  the  matter  for  which  he  seek*  a  patent  so  far  aa  he  is  aware, 
and  npon  him  deTOIves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  defending  his 
patent  rights  against  all  oomer*. 

The  principle  npon  which  a  patent  is  granted  is  very  simple,  and 
may  shortly  be  sUted  as  follows :— The  State  virtaally  says  to  an  in- 
ventor— We  will  gJTe  yon  a  monopoly  in  yonr  invention  for  a  stated 
period  of  time  on  the  payment  of  certain  fees,  and  on  condition  that 
yon  give  snob  a  complete  description  of  what  you  have  inTsnted  as 
to  enaUe  the  pnblio  to  raannfootnre  the  article  so  patented  after  the 
exjoration  of  the  period  for  whioh  we  grant  yon  the  monopoly.  Bnt 
bear  in  mind  (the  Stale  continnes)  that  the  monopoly  we  grant  yon 
is  soil  and  void  if  it  be  shown  that  yon  faaTs  patented  anything  pre- 
Tionsly  known,  or  if  yon  hare  not  disUnotly  and  definitely  stated  the 
full  details  of  what  yon  have  patented.— Snob,  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  is  a  snmraaiy  of  the  law  of  patents  in  this  eonntiy. 
In  America  the  patent  law  is  different  There  each  invention  is 
■nbmitted  to  a  committee  of  investigBtion ;  this  oommittee  says 
"jtA"  or  "nay"  to  an  application  according  to  its  own  will  or 
knowledge.  We  are  awaie  of  instances  in  whioh  mnoh  ignorance 
has  been  displ^^  by  this  committee  ftom  the  inability  of  thoae 
oonaidared  experts  in  grasping  the  idea  of  the  invention  submitted ; 
bnt,  as  nomerons  instances  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  allnded  to 
by  those  taking  part  in  the  disousiion  initiated  and  carried  on  by  the 
Sodety  of  Arts,  further  ref^nce  here  is  not  required;  and,  from 
the  vuied  expression  of  opinion  thus  called  forth,  we  do  not  believe 
that  in  any  reformed  patent  law  which  may  resnit  that  feature  of  the 
American  syatem  will  be  adopted.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  problematical 
whether  it  will  long  remain  in  foree  in  Ameriaa,  where  there  is  at 
present  aa  earnest  demand  for  reform  in  the  laws  regulating  the 
granting  of  patents. 

A  week  has  soaroely  elapsed  sinee  a*  few  fcentlemen  who  dropped 
promiscuously  into  the  "  Editors'  room  "  of  this  Journal,  at  3,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden,  soon  fonnd  themselves  bnsily  engaged  discus- 
siag  the  sotgeet  of  onr  patent  laws,  and  one  gentleman  was  pleased  to 
say  that  this  Journal  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  the  demolishing  of 
photographic  patents.  Now,  this  is  emphatically  true,  and  yet  quite 
as  emphatically  not  true.  We  have  certainly,  on  more  than  one 
oeeasion,  have  had  to  express  convictions  strongly  condemnatory  of 
oertais  patents  granted  in  connection  with  photography,  bnt  never 
nnlesi  there  were  good  groondi  to  justify  our  expressions  of 
o]^nlott.  We  have,  however,  invariaUy  made  a  point  of  pub- 
lishing ODt  reasons  in  exUiuo  for  suoli  aolion,  and  which,  we  are  I 


'  glad  to  say,  have  in  no  case  been  called  in  qnutiott.  But,  on 
Uie  other  hand,  we  have  always  maintained  the  sonndness  of  the 
principle  upon  which  patents  were  granted ;  nay,  we  have  gone 
farther,  and  have  also  asserted  the  soondneas,  within' oertaia  limits, 
of  the  system,  not  nnknown  in  photography,  of  selling  what  are 
designated  "  secret  prooasies."  In  an  age  and  country  like  this, 
where  generosity  and  philanthropy  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  rates 
and  taxes  and  securing  thameanaof  existence,  it  would  be  unreoson- 
Hble  in  the  pnblic  to  expect  any  member  of  the  conunnnity  to  un- 
dertake researches,  resulting  in  Uie  invention  of  something  whereby 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  masses  will  be  enhanced,  withont 
makiog  the  inventor  an  adequate  retnm  for  the  boon  so  conferred. 
Here  the  patent  system  steps  in  with  its  offer  to  the  inventor  to 
secure  to  him  a  monopoly  upon  certain  oonditions;  he  accepts 
these  oonditions,  and  his  invention  is  minutely  described  to  the 
pnbUe,  whose  property,  after  the  lapse  of  a  apecified  period  of  years, 
it  then  becomes.  ^ 

The  sale  of  secret  processes  is  in  like  manner,  we  maintain,  qnito 
correct  in  prindplc.  The  vendor  says  in  efieot — "  I  have  at  mnoh 
labour  and  expense  made  a  particniar  invention  or  improvement  which 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  I  will  impart  my  knowledge 
upon  receiving  a  certain  stipulated  amount  of  remuneration."  Noono 
is  compelled  to  purchase  the  secret;  every  person  is  at  per&^t  liber^ 
to  try  end  find  out  the  process  (or  himself  if  he  choose ;  but  no  one 
has  a  right  to  make  a  clamour  after  the  parchaae  has  been  efieotad  and 
the  secret  revealed,  for  no  reasonably  intelligent  person  would  seek 
to  acquire  by  a  pecuniary  outlay  knowledge  he  previously  possessed. 
It  IB  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  purchased  secret  hss  already  been 
published.  Snch  may  have  been  the  case ;  bnt  the  purchaser,  when 
making  the  bargain  with  the  vendor,  was  evidently  unaware  of  that 
oircnmstanoe.  liet  na  presume  that  anyone  were  to  "  discover  "  that 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  barytes  to  a  negative  bath  secured  immn. 
nity  from  pinholes  and  other  evils,  and  to  sell,  aa  a  secret,  a  method 
by  which  such  pinholes  and  evils  could  be  got  rid  of,  hot  whioh, 
npon  investigation,  turned  out  to  be  the  mode  described  in  onr  pages 
long  since  by  Mr.  A.  L,  Henderson,  the  vendee  woold  have  no  ground 
for  complaint.  It  is  evident  that  A«  had  obtained  for  his  peonnisfy 
investment  certain  information  of  which  be  at  least  was  previously 
ignorant,  although  it  might  be  well  known  to  those  who  had  carefully 
read  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  But  if  the  vendor  diapoae  of  some- 
thing which,  while  alleged  to  produce  certain  results,  will  not  do  k>, 
he  is  guilty  of  a  &aud,  and  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  at 
mmon  law. 

We  conclude  with  a  word  of  adyioo  to  intending  patentees  in  con- 
nection with  photography.  Remember,  first,  that  if  yon  patent  any- 
thing previonaly  known  your  patent  must  faSl.  Secondly,  that 
if  you  do  not  give  dear  and  full  details  of  what  is  patented  the  same 
resnit  inevitably  follows,  Thirdly,  that  in  a  patent  embraced  under 
several  headings  or  points  the  preaenoe  of  one  bad  claim  invalidates 
everything  contained  in  the  patent;  hence  the  importance  of  at  once 
entering  a  "  disclaimer  "  of  tite  points  discovered  to  be  weak.  Care- 
fnl  pruning  frequently  saves  the  tree,  whioh  otberwiae  might  have 
periahod.    Fourthly,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  you  had  ptarioBs 
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knowledge  of  the  thing  pftlented  from  taaj  otJur  soiuoe,  bnt 
whiob,  neTettheleaa,  jon  have  olumed  u  fonr  own,  yon  m^  be 
indiotod  for  peijory. 

AN   UN3C8PECTED    CAUSE    OF  DETEMORiTION    IN 

GAS  BAGS. 
Etebtbodt  who  hH  had  mnob  experienoe  in  the  oae  of  the  oxy- 
hjdrogen  lij^t  knows  that  in  a  shoit  time  there  aoonmnlatee  in  the 
ozygen  bag  a  qnanUty  of  light,  brownish,  powdery  material  whiob, 
by  finding  its  wa;-  into  the  tube  and  itopoock,  frequently  oaniea 
mnoh  trouble  by  obetrooting  the  free  pasuge  of  the  gu.  A  oaee  of 
this  kind  ooonrred  lut  week  at  an  exhibition  at  which  we  were 
pteeent,  oanainK  a  delay  of  nearly  an  boor;  as,  after  eaoh  time 
the  tnbe  waa  removed  and  cleared  by  blowing,  it  waa  again  choked 
by  the  powdery  matter'paeaing  along  with  the  gaa,  and  it  was  not 
until  we  snggested  the  pouring  into  the  bag  of  a  few  onnoes  of  water, 
by  which  the  powder  waa  moistened,  that  the  exhibition  oonld  be 
euried  out  at  all. 

Of  course  this  interference  with  the  smooth  and  regolar  working 
of  the  light  is  a  lerions  matter,  bnt  not  the  most  serioas,  aa  an 
examination  of  the  powder  itself,  and  of  the  source  from  which  it  is 
formed,  abnndanUy  shows.  On  aabseqnently  examining  the  bag, 
wbioh  bad  been  in  occasional  ase  for  fifteen  months,  we  obtained 
from  it  abont  teyan  ounces  of  the  powder,  a  microscopic  examination 
of  which  showed  that  it  was  altogether  made  up  of  filements  of 
ootton,  Tarring  in  size  from  'OOG  to  '6  of  an  inch,  the  larger  pieces 
being  ootton  thrsadB  which  had  not  lost  their  twist.  Heated  in  a 
teat  tube  the  poitder  gave  abundant  evidence  of  its  organic  origjn, 
and  the  application  of  the  nsaal  reagents  proved  that  hydrochloric 
aoid  was  present  in  large  quantity. 

Now  if  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  gas  bags  are  generally  made  of  two 
pieces  of  doth  with  a  stont  sheet  of  rubber  between  them,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  and  but  little  comfort  in  seeing  where  the  powdery 
matter  comes  from,  and  it  will  be  also  quite  plain  that  if  the  lining 
of  an  ordinary-sized  bag  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  seven  ounces  in 
fifteen  months  it  will  not  last  long. 

Oas  bt^  are  expensive  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  therefore  the 
queationa— What  is  the  cause  of  the  disintegrading  action  ?  end  How 
can  it  be  prevented  7— are  of  considarablc  importance  to  all  interested 
in  lantern  work.  Until  very  recently  we  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  the  action  of  oxide  of  manganeee,  when  mixed  with  chlorate  of 
potash  for  the  production  of  oxygen,  as  merely  catalytic,  facilitating 
Oie  deoomposition  of  the  chlorate  witiiout  itself  tmdeigoing  any 
ohinge;  bnt  we  now  have  experimental  evidence  that  this  Is  not 
eoireot,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at  one  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion it  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  potassium  of  the  chloride  farmed 
by  the  liberation  of  the  oxygen,  thereby  farming  potasainm-man- 
Mutate,  and  liberating  a  quantity  of  chlorine,  which  is  alwaya  found 
mixed  with  oxygen  made  in  this  way. 

Now,  although  chlorine  gets  credit  for  the  possession  of  bleaching 
properties,  and  for  exerting  a  dastructire  action  on  vegetable  tissne 
or  fabric,  it  really  does  neither  the  one  or  the  other,  as  may  be 
readily  proved  by  submitting  a  piece  of  coloured  cloth  to  the  action 
of  the  perfacUy  dry  gas  for  any  length  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  will  be  found  quite  unchanged.  If,  however,  a  few  drops  of  water 
bo  added  to  the  vessel  a.  change  immediately  takes  place— the  colour- 
ing matter,  and  ultimately  the  doth  itaelf,  being  destroyed.  The 
explanation  of  the  matter  la  simply  that,  although  chlorine  has  no 
action  on  the  doth,  it  has  such  a  strong  affinity  for  hydrogen  that  it 
decomposes  the  water  to  get  it,  forming  hydrochlorio  acid,  and 
liberating  the  oxygen  in  a  nascent  state,  in  which  it  has  a  powerful 
action  oa  all  organic  matter. 

To  the  action  of  this  nascent  oxygen,  then,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  our  gas  bags,  and,  frmn  what  we  have 
tltwdy  sUted,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  can  only  be  prevented  by 
the  absorption  of  the  chlorine  before  it  reaches  the  bag,  or  by  taking 
care  that  no  trace  of  water  is  earned  along  with  the  gas.  A  ready 
means  of  absorbing  the  chlorine  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  most 
eSectoal  means  of  averting  the  evil  of  which  we  are  now  complain- 


ing; bnt  we  shall  require  to  make  some  experiments  before  ws  ua  in 
a  position  to  say  what  method  will  answer  best. 

When  such  experiments  have  been  made  we  shall  return  to  the 
subject  again,  and,  meanwhile,  we  would  recommend  all  who  valoe 
their  gas  bags  to  pass  the  oxygen  through  a  vessd  filled  with  lumps  ot 
pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  fused  chloride  of  oal- 
cium,  or  any  other  of  the  well-knovrn  methods  by  which  gaaea  an 
dried,  as,  although  this  will  not  free  the  oxygen  from  chlorine,  it  will 
render  that  gas  harmless,  owing  to  the  absence  of  water,  throng 
which  agency  alone  the  destructive  action  can  be  brought  into  pl^. 


RESTORATION  OF  DISCOLOUBED  NEGATIVES. 
In  another  page  will  be  found  a  letter  from  a  oorrespondent  deoorib- 
ing  an  evil  to  which  all  negatives  much  used  are  more  .or  leas  liaUst 
viz.,  the  discolouration  of  the  varnish  to  such  an  extent  aa  not  only  to 
retard  the  printing,  but  also  to  detract  seriously  from  the  artistio 
value  of  the  proof. 

The  hygrometrio  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  oon&tiT  tMh 
duces  to  dampMi*  both  of  the  sensitiTe  paper  on  whidk  the  image 
hta  to  be  impreaaed  and  of  the  vaniisb  by  whioh  the  negative  is 
protected.  The  oonsequenes  is  that  a  portion  of  the  ailvor  on  tka 
surface  of  the  paper  is  transfened  to  the  nmUi,  and  than,  uadsc 
the  inSuenoe  of  light,  makes  an  impressioa  wbich  gradoally  in^ain 
the  original  quality  of  the  negative. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  fact  that  the  raaini  of  which  pbolv- 
grapluc  vamtshes  are  composed  are  themselves  changed  t^  UgU 
I  and  air,  some  of  Ibsm  being  bleached  and  othws  dadtsaed  aMOidaf 
I  to  the  manner  in  which  tiie  oxidising  or  bleaching  propartiea  of 
atmospheric  air  and  light  act  upon  the  partieular  resin  in 
for  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  great  diffsMneee  in  this 
Among  tavanU,  however,  even  at  the  present  day,  much 
of  opinion  exists  aa  to  the  exact  part  performed  respectively  by 
light  and  air  in  efbeting  these  changes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  tha 
remedy  is  simple.  Let  the  diseolonred  negative  be  plaead  in  a 
shallow  dish  containing  a  sufficient  qnanti^  of  alo^d  of  tba  bbmI 
commerdal  strength  of  fifty-six  overproof  to  cover  it  wall ;  plaoa  a 
glass  plate  over  the  dish  to  prevent  evapotaUon ;  gendy  tilt  tin 
vessel  ocoasionally  to  promote  solution  of  the  vamisk,  and  ia  a  sbnt 
time  the  whole  of  the  varnish  will  be  removed  and  the  negativa 
restored  to  its  original  state.  After  drying,  the  nsgative  mut  bs 
revarnished. 

In  our  AuiiH&o  for  18TS  a  ohapter  was  devoted  to  tha  adgwt  of 
the  removal  of  varnish  hy  a  advent  oompoaed  of  oanalio  polaali, 
water,  and  alcohol,  with  which  the  reader  is,  doubUess,  fii^Uar. 
This  may  be  used  mth  sxoellsnt  efieet  instead  of  the  alcohol  abow 
mentioned. 

We  must  not  omit  to  add  a  warning  with  reapset  to  tha  naa  tf 
strong  methylaud  spirit  It  is  true  that  that  comptrand  is  a  Msst 
powerful  solvent  of  the  resina  whidi  are  usually  employed  in  tiw 
mann&oture  of  varnish ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  being  a  paitial 
solvent  of  pyroxyline  it  is  apt  to  destroy  the  imaga  tmleaa  the  nega- 
tive be  removed  from  it  the  moment  it  has  efitoted  the  stdatum  of  lbs 
vamisb.  Under  any  drcumstanees  it  will  weaken  the  ooUodiea 
film,  BO  that  great  care  will  be  necessary  in  removing  it  frnatho 
vessd  in  which  it  haa  been  aubjeoted  to  the  action  of  the  *WM 
Hence  the  advantage  of  using  non -methylated  alcohol. 

Should  it  be  found  that  aloohd  has  no  action  npon  the  vacnish,  it 
may  then  be  oonduded  that  an  amber  varnish — of  which  chloroftna 
is  the  solvent — bas  bean  used.  In  this  case  aloohd  will  pnm 
entirely  inoperative  in  removing  it,  and  a  advent  of  the  "harairtT' 
ori^nally  used  mnst  be  broogbt  into  requisitioD. 


A  CHEAP  AND   SIUPLE  METHOD  OF  KUSmG 

ENLARGEMENTS. 

pHotoauFHT,  like  most  other  aits  which  address  the  eye,  baa  Ila 

faahiona,  and  the  demand  just  now  is  for  enlarged  portraits.    Tie 

pnblic  are  not  content  with  aartt  and  cabinet  pletorea  for  tbifa 
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ftlbnms — gems  though  tlief  may  ba ;  tliey  aak  for  liige  pliotographa, 
whioh  thej  mt,y  hang  upon  tlieir  w*lb.  All  pUotograpbie  por. 
truUsla,  whetevsr  rank  they  poeeeafi  ia  their  pTofesaioD,  are, 
tlierefore,  intereated  in  the  aabjeot  of  enlargemonta,  ia  order 
that  they  may  meet'  the  wuhea  of  iheir  cUenta ;  and  the  qnestioD 
nith  many  of  them  mnst  be  how  to  produce  a  presentable 
enlarged  portrait  at  a  moderate  price,  framed  and  glazed,  and, 
if  poBiible,  owiag  notliing  to  tlia  aid  of  the  retouoher,  for  hia  work 
ia  coBtlf. 

Although  ll)ia  snbjeot  liaa  already  been  diacnaasd  in  our  eolnmna, 
yet  photofiraphy  ia  audi  a  rapidly-adTMiicing  art  that  remsrka  which 
may  have  been  true  six  years,  or  puaaibly  even  six  mootha,  ago  may 
now  admit  of  modification.  We,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  many 
of  our  profeaaional  readera  return  to  it,  with  aucb  new  facia  and  new 
light  as  increased  knowledge  and  ezperienoe  have  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  matter. 

Tliat  metliod  of  produciui;  enlnrftements  whicli  was  at  one  time 
much  practised,  and  nhioli  tvas  patented  about  sefen  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Sarony,  under  the  designation  of  "  photo- mezzotint 3,"  is  doubt- 
leaa  too  well  known  to  our  readera  to  need  recapitulation;  and  a  meUiod 
of  "  finisliing"  snoh  enlarged  tiauaparencies,  patented  by  Mr.  Palmar, 
and  known  under  llie  name  of  "  ere ta- photographs,"  and  described 
in  our  Journal  two  or  three  years  ago,  will  also,  doubtless,  be  known 
lo  tbem.  In  the  former  tlie  enlarged  transparency  la  baoked  with 
paper  eontaJniaghatehiags  or  other  pencilled  markings;  and  in  the 
latter  the  pietnie  is  varnished  witli  an  opaline  or  matt  Tainiab,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  paper  with  which  it  is  backed  from  being  very  clearly 
Boen.  We  now  give  an  esteoBion  of  these  ideas,  eommnnieated  to 
us  by  Ur.  Kinaley,  who  haa  produced  excellent  results  by  it  and 
freely  communicated  the  following  particulars,  whioh  we  now  publish 
lor  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  process  oonaists  in  putting  the  original  small  negative  into  a 
copying  camera,  with  tlie  sky  for  a  backgroand,  and  making  from  it 
an  enlarged  transparent  positive  upon  a  oollodioniaed  glaaa  plate. 
-This  done,  the  positive  is  coated  on  the  film  side  with  a  wlitte 
varnish,  which  dries  quickly;  and  Uisn,  behind  this,  ia  placed  as  a 
backing  cotonred  pieces  of  paper  of  difiereut  tints,  which  show 
faintly  Uirongh  tbe  varnish,  Tlte  glass  plate,  with  tlie  portrait  at 
the  back,  ia  then  pat  into  a  frame.  Sueh  ia  the  process,  and  we 
liave  now  only  to  stste  more  minutely  how  it  ia  carried  into 
effect. 

The  enlarged  podtive  ia  made  with  an  ordinary  collodion  and 
nitrate  bath ;  but,  instead  of  beinf;  developed  witli  iron,  it  is 
developed  witli  pyrogallio  acid,  acidified  with  a  mixture  of  aoetie 
and  citric  acids.  The  object  now  is  to  preserve  to  this  developed 
print  aulfieient  vigonr  in  tlie  blacks  to  make  it  a  presentable 
picture  when  backed  with  white  varnish  and  viewed  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glass.  Tliis,  with  some,  lias  proved  a 
difficulty  in  tlils  mode  of  enlarging,  tlie  developed  print,  when 
fixed  and  toned,  having  a  tendency  to  look  feeble  and  mealy. 
Bomewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  picture  called  At  Bai),  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  year's  Christmas  number  of  the 

£ut  Mr.  Kinsley's  positivea  which  were  shown  to  na  do  not  err  at 
all  in  tills  unfortunate  direction,  but  are  as  vigorous  in  the  blacks 
as  if  printed  in  carbon.  The  way  in  which  he  proceeds  after  he  baa 
developed  the  pictare  is,  therefore,  a  useful  "dodge  "  to  know.  It  is 
*a  follows: — Instead  of  washing  off  the  developer,  and  then  fixing 
and  toning  the  picture  with  gold,  be  puis  the  plate,  with  the 
developer  still  upon  it,  into  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  to  which 
he  has  previously  added  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  which  is,  con- 
sequently, milky  from  tlic  presence  of  free  sulphur.  In  thia  bath — 
whioh,  of  oonrse,  tones  the  print  by  sulphuration — the  plate  is  kept 
moving  about  for  a  few  minutes ;  it  is  then  removed,  washed,  and 
fixed  in  a  fresh  bath  of  hyposulphite.  No  gold  toning  is  neoessary, 
for  the  blacks  of  the  print  are  rich  and  vigorous  without  it.  The 
question  as  to  how  far  such  prints  are  likely  to  he  permanent  we 
will  not  now  discuss ;  but  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  they  are 
developed  opon  iodidt  and  not  upoit  chlorid*  of  silver,  whioh  ii 
Mrtainly  in  their  hvour. 


The  next  operation  consists  in  coating  the  print,  when  dry,  with  a 
thin  white  varnbh.    This  is  made  by  mixing  together  in  a  mortar^ 

Picture  varnish X  part. 

Turpentine 3  parts, 

Chiuese  wliite quant,  luff. 

It  is  poured  over  tlie  plate  in  the  same  way  aa  collodion,  and  dries  ia 
three  or  four  hours.  The  picture  varnish  COBtS  abont  fourteen 
shillings  per  gallon.  The  Chiaese  white  mnst,  of  course,  be  very 
finely  ground. 

When  the  vamiab  is  dry,  pieces  of  eoloored  paper  are  fastened  to 
it,  BO  as  to  give  a  pals  tint  of  tlte  required  colour  to  the  flesh,  dresa, 
baehfiround,  &c.,  of  the  portrait,  when  viewed  from  the  front.  The 
pirtnre  is  now  finished,  and  may  be  put  into  ita  frame,  no  retouching 
whatever  havinj;  been  applied  to  it.  Pictures  Ibua  made  and  framed 
can  be  sold,  with  a  fair  profit,  at  £1  Ca.  The  aize  of  those  which 
were  ahown  to  ns  was  about  that  of  a  i>hala  sheet  of  phot(^raphio 
paper.  They  have  not  the  same  vigour  aa  a  fine  ailver  print  upon 
albumenued  paper;  bat,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  process,  and  being 
upon  the  amooth  surface  of  a  glass  plate,  they  are  very  soft  and 
pleasing  in  effect  when  well  and  artiatioally  executed.  The  original 
negative  may  be  either  of  eart«  or  cabinet  size.  The  model  should 
be  properly  lighted,  and  the  negative  free  from  technical  defects. 
It  aboiild  not  be  too  dense,  but  rather  thin,  and  perfect  iu  its  grada- 

3ame  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  Mr.  Campbell,  of  New 
York,  brought  out  aome  years  ago  a  patented  process  to  which  he 
gave  tlie  name  of  "ectograph,"  and  which  was  similar  in  principle 
to  (hat  described  above ;  but  he  used  wax  instead  of  white  vamiah, 
and  his  prints  were  devoid  of  vigour. 


In  bringing  our  twenty-first  volume  to  a  close,  we  do  so  with  a  oon> 
scious  Balisfactiou  of  having  fulfilled  all  the  promises  made  at  (lie 
commencement  of  the  present  year.  The  pnblic  judges  from  deeds 
rather  thaa  from  words,  and  aa  evidence  of  this  we  have  gratefully 
to  acknowledge  a  considerabia  iuoreaae  in  the  number  of  our  Buh- 
Boribers.  What  we  have  done  in  timea  past  we  shall  endeavour  lo 
improve  upon,  if  poaaible,  during  the  year  upon  whioh  we  are 
about  to  enter — which  will  be  the  twenty-second  year  of  out 
existence — nsmely,  supplying  tbe  earliest  and  most  reliable  in- 
formation upon  all  photographic  matters  transpiring  at  home 
and  throughout  the  world,  and  in  connection  with  which  we  may 
say  that  our  iavalnabla  American  correspond ent,  Mr.  M.  Carey 
Lea,  haa  again  returned  to  Philadelphia.  A  new  feature  will  be 
introduced  during  the  year  18T5,  We  have  long  entertained  the 
opinion  that  oar  readera  would  appreciate  the  portraits  of  tlioea 
whose  names  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  rise  and  prioress  of 
photography— names  which,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  have 
lieen  prominently  before  the  readers  of  thia  Journal.  We  have, 
therefore,  arranged  to  give  in  our  pages,  ones  a  month,  a  series  of 
portraits  of  those  whose  names  are  "  familiar  as  household  words  " 
in  connection  with  photographic  science  and  literature.  Each 
''counterfeit  presentment"  will  be  accompanied  by  anch  biographioat 
information  aa  will  prove  both  acceptable  and  intereating.  Thia, 
with  other  features  of  interest  to  be  developed  in  our  fuitlieoming 
volume,  will,  we  believe,  be  generally  appreoiated.  With  these 
remarks  we  greet  our  readera  with  the  usual  oompliments  of  the 
season,  wisliing  to  each  and  all,  in  good  old  English  faahion—"  A 
Merry  Christmas ! "  and  "  A  Happy  New  Year ! " 


HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA  NOT  THE  CAUSE  OF  FADING 

OF  SILVER  PRINTS  ON  ALBUMENISED  PAPER. 
Ih  making  the  above  assertion,  and  attacking  the  orthodox  belief 
that  silver  prints  fade  owing  to  tlie  presenoe  of  imperfectly -removed 
hyposalphiie  of  soda,  I  may,  probably,  meet  with  mnch  adverse 
oriticiam ;  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  my  reasons  for  thia  new 
view  of  the  matter — reasons  which  I  believe,  from  numetoiia  ex- 
perimeuta,  lo  be  founded  on  absolute  fad?. 

In  the  first  place,  "fading"  tsa  termappliedbothiightlyandoUm- 
wise  to  silver  prints  tliat  have  lost  llidr  prisline  vigonr.    Wbeo  it 
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kpplies  to  mere  lots  of  oolonr  it  ia  quite  correot ;  but  oftentimeB  the 
print  thm  deaigaatcd  has  not  lost  colour,  bat  liao,  owing  to  r 
^ef[radation  of  the  wliices  and  lighter  portiooB,  become  fl»Lter  or 
wantiiig  in  oontraat.  That  a  print  tlius  changed  will  ultimately 
fade  is  moat  probable,  although  I  have  not  verified  it  by  direct 
experimeot.  Almost  all  faded  priala  whioli  have  come  under  my 
'  notioe  have  been  more  or  less  yellow  in  the  lights  than  they 
were  originally. 

Fading,  also,  may  oonsist  of  a  groap  of  spots  with  or  witliont 
nnolei,  or  small  patches  of  discolouration.  Spots  containing  a 
uaolens,  although  similar  in  appearanoe  to  those  withont,  are  gene- 
rated by  an  entirely  different  cause,  and  seldom  become  confluent — 
tliat  is,  spreading  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  paper  in  coarse  of 
time — bnt  remain  decided  spots  whilst  the  picture  lasta.  These,  then, 
are  the  moat  oaoal  forms  in  which  fading  comes  under  our  observation. 
Why  fading  talcee  place  has  been  a  matter  of,  perhaps,  as  much 
inqniif  •■  any  photographio  operation  whatever.  The  great  im- 
portance of  securing  absolute  permanency  has  been  acknowledged 
Iiom  the  first,  and  our  inability  to  do  this  has,  perhaps,  been  a  bleuiag 
in  disgnise,  incitiog  the  inventor  to  adopt  other  methods  of  printing 
that,  had  permaneDoy  attended  our  earlier  efforts,  wonld  pio- 
bubiy  have  been  delayed.  No  meelianieal  printing  can,  however, 
permit  the  alterations  and  modifications  of  the  picture  with  any- 
thing like  the  fecility  of  siWer  printing;  and  for  this  very  reason 
silver  prints  will  always  have  a  beauty  and  valae  that  meehanioal 
printing  can  never  hope  to  attain.  Why  do  they  fade  7  Soores  of 
reasons  are  given ;  and  yet  in  the  most  unaccountable  way,  when 
all  preoantions  have  been  taiceu  to  secure  peimaneocy,  the  enemy 
still  appears.  At  the  same  time,  Uiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  careful 
maniptilatora   will  have   greater  chance  of  Bucoess  than  slovenly 

Again :  prints  supposed  to  contain  certain  elements  of  decay  last 
pure  and  bright  aa  the  day  they  were  made — sulphur-toned  prints, 
oondemned  of  all,  ocoaeionally  remaining  unchanged.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  varions  bodies  in  the  proof  will  aid  and 
abet,  if  not  originate,  &ding ;  their  removal  is,  tlierefore,  a  necessity. 
Fading  seems  to  be  tbiB:'During  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  HubHtance  of  the  fading  print,  the  silver  and  its  compounds  (of 
which  the  image  oouaists)  is  gradually  tranaformed  into  a  oolourieaa 
substance  insensitive  to  light,  leaving  its  metallic  or  oxidised  con- 
dition to  become  a  salt  by  combination  with  certain  aoids  generated 
dnriog  the  decomposition  of  the  albumen. 

That  a  poor,  faded  print  contains  the  lame  amount  of  mttal  as  a 
btiglit,  fresh  proof  ia  easily  demonstrated,  wliicU  conclusively  proves 
that  the  change  consists  not  in  the  dissipation,  but  in  the  alteration, 
of  the  form  in  which  the  metal  exists.  This  partially  explains  the 
loss  of  colour  iu  tlie  image.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  exceed- 
ingly small  quantity  of  silver  that  forms  the  image  of  a  finished 
proof;  the  extreme  division  or  ettenQatiou  tlie  metal  has  undergone 
permits  chemical  changes  to  take  place  that  would  be  almost  impos- 
. Bible  were  it  of  a  greater  bulk. 

From  these  piemisses  we  may  safely  infer  that  if  albumen  oonld 
be  rendered  indeoompoeable,  and  no  more  metal  than  that  reduced  by 
the  light  and  forming  the  image  be  left  in  the  proof,  the  method  of 
prodociog  permanent  silver  prints  would  be  secured. 

I  will  now  enumerate  the  principal  causes  to  which  fading  has 
been  ascribed,  remarking  on  the  same  leriatim. 

First  and  foremost,  tlie  presence  'of  hyposulphite  of  soda  from 
imperfeot  washing  la  universally  considered  the  principal  cause,  and 
many  ingenious  ways  have  been  used  and  suggested  for  its  removal, 
but,  BO  far  as  I  can  leam,  with  only  partial  success,  if  the  end  to  be 
attained  were  the  permanenoy  of  the  proof.  Secondly,  insufficient 
fixing,  the  hyposulphite  solution  being  too  weak  or  not  applied  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  lime,  the  temperature  too  low,  or  the  hypo- 
sulphite inferior  in  solvent  qualities.  Thirdly,  improper  mouutants. 
Fourthly,  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  in  the  mounts.  Fiftlily, 
fixing  in  the  unprotected  daylight.  Sixthly,  objectionable  matter  in 
eitlier  paper  or  albumen.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  usually-aocepted 
reasons  far  fading,  separately  or  conjaintly;  and  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  tliey  acceleiate,  if  they  do  not  inaugurate,  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  print. 

I  will  now  take  these  attriboted  causes  in  due  aequenoe,  and 
endeavonr  to  show  tha  amount  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  each.  The 
presence  of  hyposulphite  from  insufficient  waahiog  is  the  firat 
■weeping  oondemnation  a  faded  print  gets.  The  hyposulphite, 
being  an  unstabte  sort  of  compound,  is  supposed,  with  more  or  less 
reason,  to  part  with  its  sulphur  to  combine  witli  the  metallic  salts 
left  in  the  paper,  and  so  produce  bding.     Yet,  in  the  faoe  of  this, 

trints  that  have  only  been  slightly  washed  (oertainly  not  having  the 
ypoaulpliiie  Uioiouglily  removed),  aud  piiuls  tltul  have  been  sulphur- 


toned  in  the  old  hyposulphite  and  gold  bath,  have  been  found  to 
remain  aa  perfect  to  the  present  time  as  those  toned  and  washed  in 
the  most  approved  modern  fashion.  If  their  destrnction' depended 
on  tlie  preaenoe  of  hyposniphite  or  the  liberation  of  sulphur,  why 
have  these  remained  intact?  Why,  out  of  a  batch  of  prints  moat 
carefully  manipulated,  do  some  fade  and  some  remain  good?  These 
are  questiona  uiat,  J  believe,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  ou 
the  present  hyposulphite  tlieory. 

Secondly:  insufficient  fixini;;.  This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cauaea 
the  certain  and  rapid  destruotion  of  Ihe  prints,  and  is  so  self-evident 
that  it  need  soacoely  be  mentioned ;  but  as  it  is  aometimeB  called 
"  fading  "  I  desire  to  tonch  on  all  the  usual  reasons. 

Thirdly :  improper  mountants.  These  require  rather  more  exa- 
mination, for,  in  my  opinion,  prints  fade  more  from  this  as  an 
exciting  cause  than  from  the  presence  of  hyposulphite.  The  suh- 
stancea  usually  employed  for  this  purposs  are  flour,  starch,  glue,  and 
gum,  or  mixtures  of  these  materials.  Floor,  starch,  and  its  con- 
geners are,  undoubtedly,  tlie  molt  dangerov*  substances  that  can  be 
used,  unless  mixed  with  some  powerful  antiseplic,  as  oarboho  acid ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  the  most  cleanly  and  workable  and,  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying,  most  univeiaally  adopted.  Glue,  gela- 
tine, isinglass,  and  gum  arabio  are  the  aafest  (unless  tlie  atarelij 
matters  are  caibolised  or  rendered  unfermentable  by  other  means), 
but  more  uupteasant  to  use;  in  fact,  prints  that  have  been  carefully 
manipulated  and  mounted  with  gum  arable  are  moat  slow  to  fade  of 
any,  nnleas  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  damp  atmosphere.  Any 
substance  that  will  ferment,  putref actively  or  otherwise,  is  nnsiiit- 
able  for  mounting  purposes,  unless  prepared  with  some  antiseplic. 
Albumen  ia  easily  deoomposable,  and,  being  an  organic  matter,  is 
subject  to  putrefaction,  readily  induced  by  eontaot  with  other  bodies 
in  an  incipient  state  of  decomposition.  Aa  a  proof  of  this,  if  a  pieoe 
of  albumeniaed  paper  with  the  albumen  either  soluble  or  rendered 
iuBoluble,  but  without  silvering,  be  subjected  to  the  inSuenue  of  moiat, 
warm  air,  it  will  soon  become  of  the  pale,  dirty  yellow  colour  peculiar 
to  faded  prints.  If,  then,  the  albumen  itseU  be  subject  to  this 
change,  how  much  more  so  ia  it  likely  to  be  when  in  contact  willt 
already  par tially-deoom posed  sabstanoes  sa  the  mountants  alluded  tn  ?    ' 

My  opinion,  baaed  on  many  experiments  and  examinationa,  is  lliat 
fading  is  mainly  owiftp  to  tlit puteef active  d^compotUion  of  thtalburntu, 
irreapective  of  auy  other  cause,  accelerated  as  it  may  be,  or  modified 
in  its  appearance,  by  the  additions  it  receives  in  tha  course  of  print- 
ing and  mounting.  Undoubtedly,  many  anbetances  will  produce 
fading,  bnt  their  effect  depends  on  the  simultaneous  deoompoaition  of 
the  albumenous  vehicle  that  contains  them. 

Fourtliiy :  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  in  the  mounts  upon 
which  the  prints  are  attached  ia,  I  believe,  of  very  little  importance. 
It  may  possibly  influence  the  print  under  certain  conditions,  but  the 
danger  hkely  to  accrue  from  this  source  ia  very  remote. 

Fifthly :  fixing  in  unprotected  daylight  is,  again,  a  mstter  for 
serious  consideration .  During  the  process  of  dissolving  the  chlorides, 
hitherto  unchanged  by  the  light,  in  the  preaenoe  of  actlnio  light,  we 
induce  a  condition  of  insolubility,  and  retain  in  the  paper  the  very 
metallio  eompoauds  we  desire  to  get  rid  of.  The  effect  is  not  at  onca 
visible ;  but  after  a  time  the  light  and  air  will  surely  cause  their 
decomposition,  and  a  yellowing  of  the  whites  on  the  proof  will  take 
nlaoe,  if  not  a  general  fading  of  the  image.  Another  similar  effect, 
out  from  a  different  cause,  takes  place  when  a  careless  printer 
examines  bia  proofs  in  a  white  light  during  the  printing ;  for,  although 
the  Bubaequent  toning  and  fixing  may  taperfieiaiiy  remove  tlia 
discolouration,  sooner  or  later  the  prints  will  change  to  the  same  dirty 
yellow  aa  that  induced  by  otlier  causes. 

Sixthly :  objectionable  matters  in  the  substance  of  the  paper  or 
albumen.  Few  samples  of  paper,  if  any,  are  absolutely  fre'b  from 
contaminations  of  this  sort.  Some  of  them  give  rise  to  a  spotty  kind 
of  discolouration,  the  spots  invariably  containing  a  nucleus — iron 
spots,  for  example — bnt  remain  within  oert&in  limits,  not  spreadiuft 
over  the  whole  Bucface  of  the  paper,  however  long  it  may  be  kept.  A 
very  frequent  cause  of  spotUness  of  this  character,  and  wrongly 
attributed  to  the  manufacturer,  is  duat  settling  on  the  damp  snrfaoa 
of  the  paper  daring  the  silvering  prooesa.  Duet,  it  ia  to  be  borue  in 
mind,  in  a  photographio  eatablishment  ia  of  a  speoially  complex 
nature,  and  may  cause  a  great  variety  of  imperfections  difficult  to 
trace  to  their  source,  the  onus  of  the  fault  being  usually  charged  to 
the  paper  manufacturers,  who,  I  am  afraid,  have  to  bear  the  sina  of 
many  careless  manipulators. 

That  hyposulphite  of  soda  left  in  the  print  ia  not  p*r  it  the  oauae  of 
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hTpomlphite  left  ob  it.  Thia  print  wiU  be  found  quite  u  parmuient 
M  those  not  enbjeoted  to  thia  test,  and  from  whion  every  removable 
paitiele  oF  kypoeDlphit^  has  been  waahed,  pronding  the  othoi  ooadi- 
tions  of  Btabiiity  before  meotioned  haye  been  adhered  to. 

The  necesaary  oonditioca  of  permanenoj  seem  to  be  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  printer  and  moonter,  and  not  aaoh  a  hap- 
hazard B&iE  aa  it  ia  uanally  oonaidered,  and  who  must  aee  that  by 
negleetiDg  one  Ppitt  in  any  part  at  the  prooeoa  fading  ia  cer- 
tainly indnced.  To  euaiue  permaneooy  eilTer  printa  abonld  navat  be 
aabjeoted  longer  than  ii  mbsolntely  neoMaary  to  the  inflaence  of 
moiatnTB  in  either  toning,  fixing,  or  nasiiing.  The  Bystem  of  long 
waahing  ia  pordeolarly  objeotionable ;  the  printa  are  invariably  not 
only  rendered  leaa  permaneot  but  deteriorate  in  odour.  Acting  upon 
thaae  data  I  have  auoeeeded  in  producing  permanent  ailvei  printa,  ao 
far  aa  oould  be  aaoettained  wttkont  the  abaolute  lapse  of  time,  and 
M  unacted  npon  by  aulpburetted  hydrogen  aa  nnprepared  albo- 
meniaad  paper,  and  eqnalling  in  a  demonatrable  permanency  the 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NOBTH. 
EvuBoKD  photographa  painted  in  oil  or  water  oolonr  are  gndnally 
baooming  a  more  and  more  important  branch  of  the  photographio 
profeaaioni  but,  judging  from  the  frequent  reports  of  caaes  in  the 
oonnty  and  aberifis'  oonrta,  there  woold  seem  to  be  a  annons 
looaeneaa,  both  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  the  employed — or 
rather,  I  ahonld  perhaps  say,  the  oommiaaionera  and  oommisaioned — 
IB  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

Such  a  case,  possessing  several  points  of  interest,  was  recently 
before  the  aberio's  oonrt  here.  A  Leith  photographer,  who  keppa 
himself  before  the  public  by  adTertiatng  "  high  claas  work  at  low 
prioea,"  was  some  time  since  oommisaioned  by  a  husband  to  make  a 
painted  enlargement  from  a  earte  de  vititt  of  a  deceased  wife,  and  tlie 
snm  of  six  guineas  was  agreed  on  aa  the  price  to  be  paid.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  commissioner's  ideas  seem  to  have  expanded 
and  his  liberality  to  have  increased,  as  the  photographer  was 
ordered  to  make  the  piolnre  larger  and  better  without  further 
stipulation  aa  to  price,  except  t^at  it  waa  matually  understood 
that,  if  ft  good  job  were  made,  a  good  deal  more  would  be  paid. 

So  far  all  went  well,  and  the  artist  set  about  his  work  in  the  full 
hope  that  euch  a  good  beginning  would  have  a  happy  ending.  The 
Fates,  however,  had  otherwise  decreed.  The  work  was  by-and-by 
completed,  and,  from  the  photographer's  own  showing,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  ooncerned,  except,  perhaps,  the  one  principally  interested — 
the  employer  and  paymaster.  He,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a 
mind  of  hia  own,  and  a  mind,  too,  in  hia  own  estimation  at  least, 
anfficientiy  trained  in  artistic  appreciation  to  entitle  him  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  painter's  work,  and  even  to  give  him  a  hand  in 
trying,  by  the  auggestion  of  several  alterations,  to  make  the  picture 
what  such  a  work  of  art  ought  to  be.  All,  however,  would  not  do ; 
and  when  it  waa  proposed  to  send  the  finished  article  home,  in 
exchange  for  the  modest  aum  of  thirteen  guineas,  the  Dommissiuner  at 
first  politely,  and  afterwards  in  a  manner  very  much  the  reverse, 
refoaed  either  to  receive  the  one  or  pay  Uie  oUier,  on  the  absurd 
ground  that  tlie  painting  "  bore  no  resemblance"  to  the  lady  whom 
it  was  supposed  to  represent. 

Thia  determination  waa  not  by  any  means  satiafactory  to  the 
nnfortunate  photographer.  Canvas  and  paint  ooat  money,  and  even 
tlie  painter  required  to  be  paid ;  so  he  resolved  to  set  in  motion 
the  maciiineiy  of  the  law,  in  Uie  hope  that  a  little  compulsion  would 
produce  the  desired  effect  in  extracting  the  guineas  from  the  pocket 
of  his  nnappreoiating  eualooier.  The  majaety  of  the  law,  however, 
represented  by  tlie  Slieriff,  had  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  matter 
off-hand,  and  hardly  aeemed  to  be  duly  impresBed  by  the  honeat  and 
buainess-Xke  reply  of  the  pursuer  to  the  objection  of  the  defender, 
i.».,  that  "an  enlargement  of  the  carte  de  vitite  only  and  not  a 
portrait  of  Uie  lady  was  guaranteed."  He,  however,  expressed  a 
wish  to  gat  more  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of  the  business,  and 
remitted  the  matter  to  our  friend  ULr.  Ross  (of  Uessrs.  Rose  and 
FrtDgte)  to  examine,  and  say  whether  the  work  had  bean  executed 
in  a  proper,  artistic  manner  aa  an  enlargement  painted  in  oil  of  the 
earte  d«  vitite  in  question,  and  also  whether  the  prioe  charged  was 
Gait  and  raaaonable.  Thia  waa  rather  a  tough  job  for  Hr.  Ross,  but 
b«  was  equal  to  the  oooaaion,  and  reported  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
piotore  waa  not  executed  in  a  proper,  artiatio  manner;  that  it  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  not  painted  on  an  enlarged  photograph  at  all,  but 
faftd  been  ontUned  from  an  image  thrown  on  the  eanvas  by  the  magic 
lantern.  The  painting,  he  considered,  waa  defective  as  a  likeness, 
■od  the  prioe  exoeaaive;  but,  u  it  was  oapahle  of  improvament,  be 


thought  that  justice  would  be  done  to  all  ooncemad  if  the  snm  of 
six  guineas  were  allowed.  I  do  not  know  what  the  oonumiaionaE 
thought  of  this  report;  bnt  I  do  know  that  in  the  estimation  of  tlw 
photographer  it  caused  the  ability  of  Mr.  Ross  for  thia  kind  of  work 
to  sink  to  zero,  so  that  if  a  similar  hitoh  should  again  ooeot  oar 
friend  need  not  expect  the  position  of  referee.  Bo  absurd,  indeed, 
did  the  report  appear  to  the  photographer  that  he  told  me  himself 
Ukat.  rather  Uian  give  the  Sheriff  Uie  ohanoe  of  acting  upon  it,  he 
would  pay  the  expenses  already  incurred  and  keep  the  piotore  him- 

"""  '  ■'"""  '  "    "  »e  he  has  carried  out,  as  the  matter 

amongst  the  i»dinary  prooMdinga  of 


1  I  suppose 
reported  am 


has  not  a„ 
the  oourL 

Of  eourae  I  have  not  told  this  atory  tor  tha  sake  of  its  looal 
interest,  bnt  for  the  moral  in  the  ahape  of  a  word  of  advioa  which 
I  would  give  to  all  who  undertake  anch  work.  Have  a  book  in 
which  to  enter  such  orders;  set  down  all  particulam,  espMallT 
including  the  price  agreed  on,  and  then  get  the  signature  of  tin 
employer  to  confirm  the  bargain.  I  am  not  aware  whether  Mr. 
Hooper'a  set  of  books  include  one  that  can  be  used  for  this  pnrpoae ; 
but,  if  not,  I  herewith  present  to  him  the  hint  tot  nothing,  and 
shall  be  glsid  to  see  him  aat  on  it  in  bis  next  edition. 

Iodides  have  been  for  a  long  time  at  famine  prices,  and.  althon^ 
they  have  latterly  bean  "  looking  down,"  nhotographers  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  they  are  likely  to  be  much  cheaper  still — in  fact,  to  be, 
in  more  sensss  than  one, "  dmga  in  the  market"   There  has  recently 


known,  has  hitherto  been  marine  plants,  and,  aa  the  i>rodii__  . . 

limited  in  quantity,  it  was  now  and  then  bought  up  wnoUy  by  one 
man,  who,  having  thna  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  artwle,  was 
able  to  command  bis  own  price ;  bnt  if  the  Cliilian  diacotety  tnmi 
out  to  be  true  that  ta  not  hkely  to  occur  again.  Pliotographera  who 
use  bichloride  of  mercury  have  to  thank  the  same  gentleman  for-the 
absurdly  high  price  of  that  article  at  present,  his  long  purse  havii^ 
enabled  him  to  take  possession  of  the. available  aouroes  of  meronry, 
and  so  raiae  its  prioe  to  about  eight  aliillings  per  pound — at  leaat 
three  times  what  in  fair,  honest  dealing  it  ought  to  be. 

We  are  going  ahead  here,  some  of  us  having  either  so  muoli 
money  that  we  can  afford  to  work  for  next  to  nothing,  or  ao  litila 
that  we  must  make  a  bold  bid  for  patronage.  A  photographer  in 
one  of  the  principal  streeta  of  Edinburgh  is  advertising  oopiea  from 
old  negatives  at  three  shillingB  per  dozen.  I  hope,  however,  that 
his  Bonfriret  are  too  much  alive  to  follow  suit,  aa,  if  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  conBtitutes  a  good  pictnre,  they  have  very  Iittl« 
to  fear  from  such  improper  competition.  Of  the  few  of  his  pieturei 
I  have  seen  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  money  was  well  worth  them. 

Mr.  Turnbull  deserves  ranch  praise  for  his  pertevering  determina- 
tion to  improve  the  lamp  for  use  in  the  lantern.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographio 
Society,  he  had  it  on  exhibition  again ;  but,  from  nn^rnseen  mechani- 
cal disarrangements  in  the  lantern  in  which  it  was  tried,  the  full 
value  of  his  improvemenie  was  not  visible.  One  evening  laat  week 
a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject  were  invited  tO 
meet  in  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle,  to  see  the  soioptican 
lamp  and  that  of  Mr.  Turnbull  working  side  by  side.  The  power 
of  the  sciopticon  was  first  shown  by  an  exhibition  of  some  fine 
photographs  of  Egypt — the  same  that  Mr.  Rosa  kindly  lent  for 
the  last  "popular  evening;"  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  fre- 
quently-complained- of  perpendicular  ahadow  that  often  appean 
on  tha  centre  of  the  screen,  the  lamp  did  its  work  aatisfactorily ; 
in  fact,  it  was  admitted  by  some  of  those  present  that,  for  a 
certain  class  of  pictures,  to  be  exhibited  in  a  small  room,  the 
Bciopdoon.  as  at  present  arranged,  waa  more  suitable  than  tha 
lime-light  lantern.  Mr,  Turnbull's  lamp  was  next  placed  in 
an  ordinary  lantern,  lighted,  and  a  picture  projected  on  tha 
screen,  when  it  waa  found  that  the  illumination  waa  better.  Hr. 
Ross,  who  admits  a  alight  weakness  in  favour  of  the  sciopticon, 
which  has  dona  him  much  good  aervicc,  directed  attention 
to  the  only  apparent  defect  in  the  disc — the  images  of  the 
three  wicks  in  the  form  of  three  bright  lines  in  its  centre.  Thia 
defect,  however,  was  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  reflector,  without 
lessening  the  brillianoe  of  the  diso  of  light.  The  lamp  is  circular  in 
form,  and  oontains  sufficient  oil  for  two  or  three  hours'  burning.  It 
has  three  wicks  arranged  side  by  aide,  the  enter  two  oonverginB  aa  in 
the  sciopticon,  and  the  neceasair  cnnqiiit  P^  "v  ji  .juradooaa  by  a 
glass  ohmmey.    In  the  lauteni  th«  lamp  is  plaoed  m  that  the  edgea 
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of  tlie  wioks  are  neulf ,  but  not  quite,  turned  to  the  condenMr,  its 
oirciilai  totm  admitting  of  tiiia  beiog  easil;  done. 

John  Nicol,  Pli.D. 


Coat.  VII.— rCoMiniuilJ 

Ox  compuiDg  out  EogliBh  weights  snd  measures  with  this  beautiful 
and  easy  metrioal  system  its  clnmsineBS  and  incompatibility  will 
at  onoe  b«  saen.  Tliere  is  no  easantial  or  easily- ex  pressed  con- 
neotion  batwean  the  measuTes  of  capacity,  waiglil,  or  linear  measure. 
Tliera  ara  tno  kinds  of  ounces  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  pounds ; 
while  the  moat  nsafol  system  of  the  series — the  old  apotliecaries' 
weight — is  aboliabed.  The  troy  ounoa  is  now  the  most  convenient. 
It  oontaina  480  grains — a  number  which  can  be  freely  subdivided 
withont  a  fraotion,  the  avoirdupois  ounce  of  43T'C  grains  being  a 
most  unmanageable  quantity.    The  various  denominations  are  as 

1  oaaoe,  troy  =  480  grains. 

avoifdupois  =  437. 6  grains. 

1  fluidOQnce^8flLiiddraehms=:13r.6  grains  of  water,  orltJO  minims. 

1  pound  troy  =  12  ounces,  oi  6,760  grains. 

„         avoirdupois  IB  ounces,  or  7,000  grains. 
'  1  pint^  30  fluid  ounces,  or  8,7^0  grains  of  water  or  91 059  cnbio 
inohss. 

1  gallon  =  8  pints,  or  100  onncea,  or  70,000  grains. 

The  confusion  between  a  minim,  the  ilo  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce, 
and  the  grain,  the  i1t-i  of  the  same  ounce,  but  the  ^i^  of  tbe  troy 
and  the  old  apotliecaries'  ounce,  is  most  frequent.  Fortunately, 
however,  its  use  is  rapidly  dying  out  for  strict  chemical  operations, 
tliough  for  commarcial  purposes  and  for  less  axaat  nses  it  still  holds 
sway.  It  is  also  a  maasure  current  among  the  retail  chemists,  upon 
whom  dependence  bas  mainly  to  be  placed  for  tlie  supply  of  mate- 
rials and  chemicals.  The  minim,  again,  is  generally  confounded 
witli  a  drop — the  most  nnscientlGa  and  unequal  representative  of  a 
measure  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  For  statement  in  any  formula  or 
proportion  its  utter  uselessness  will  be  seen  when  it  is  learned  that  a 
drop  varies,  according  to  tlie  liquid  to  bo  measured,  to  a  most 
ramsrksble  extent — weak  hydrocyanic  acid,  accordiog  to  Durand, 
giving  forty-five  drops,  and  sulpliurio  ether  ISO  drops,  in  oua 
drsehm ;  while  otlier  liquids  give  all  ranges  between.  Taking  Pro- 
fessor ProotoL  as  a  guide,  forty-six  drops  of  water  amounted  to  a 
4Ttiichm.  and  143  of  alcohol,  while  the  extraordinsry  number  of 
2^«  5  drops  of  chlorofotin  were  required  lo  be  dropped  borore  a 

dTflchm  was  rBKnliPil. 


exercised  in  selecting  tliem  well  formed.  Tlie  inside  of  (hose  of  oonea 
and  two-ounce  ospscity  should  bo  sufficiently  wide  at  the  bottom  lo 
allow  of  the  finger  or  thnmb  readily  reaching  it  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  and  preventing  the  lodgment  of  a  permanent  deposit.  If 
a  measure  require  always  a  stick  or  a  piece  of  rag  to  olaan  it,  it  may 
bo  safely  predicted  that  it  will  frequently  be  put  away  dirty,  and  lay 
tlie  foundation  of  future  mischief.  The  lip  also  should  be  broad, 
and  not  so  couflned  as  to  favour  the  accumulation  of  dirt  The 
cylindrical  ones  are  the  best  for  large  quantities,  as  the  whole  hand 
can  readily  be  put  in  to  clean  or  wipe  them.  Alt  new  measures 
should  be  carefully  tested  by  weighing  before  being  taken  into  use, 
as  the  graduations  on  some  of  them  are  false  to  a  most  misleading 
extent,  two  small  measures  frequently  varying  to  the  extent  of  t«n 
per  cent,  or  more.  To  test  them  a  perfectly  level  place  on  tbe  table 
or  wurk  bendi  should  be  selected,  and  if  not  quits  true  mads  so  witli 
the  aid  of  a  spirit-level.  This  spot  once  made  true  can  then  always 
be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Having  first  carefully  counterpoised  tbe  measure,  water  should 
then  be  introduced  to  weigh  exactly  the  quantity  indicated  by  the 
first  graduation  marked  on  the  outside,  taking  care  that  none  of  it 
splashes  on  to  or  wets  the  sides,  or  forms  bubbles;  a  pipette  or  a 
syringe  will  be  convenient  for  the  purpose.  Notice  should  be  taken 
whether  the  weighed  qaantities  scrupulously  coincide  witli  the 
graduatioua  out  in  the  glass,  and  if  there  be  tbe  sligbteat  deviation 
the  measure  should  be  rejected  at  once.  Each  marking  may  be 
tested  in  the  same  manner,  though  when  tlie  lowest,  the  highest,  and 
the  middle  graduations  are  correct  it  may  generally  be  assumed  that 
the  rest  are  tlie  same.  In  measuring  fluids,  such  as  water,  alcohol, 
&e.,  Ac.,  which  wet  the  measure,  it  will  be  observed  tliat  their  level 
}  raised  where  they  touch  the  glass.  The  level  of  the  whole  surfaea 
[id  not  of  the  raised  rim  is  to  be  taken  as  Ihe  guide.  It  would  save 
,  painstaking  student  both  expense  and  uncertainty  if  he  were  to 
graduate  his  own  measures — st  least  those  of  the  less  delicate 
description— and  it  could  easily  be  done.  The  plain  measure  is  first 
coated  tliinly  with  wax,  and  as  the  successive  quantities  of  water, 
accurately  weighed,  are  gradually  introduced,  a  small  horizontal 
scratch  with  a  shsrp  point  (a  needle  fsstened  into  a  short  stick  will 
answer  admirably)  is  evenly  and  carefully  made  on  a  level  with  tha 
undermost  of  the  two  lines  which  tlie  surface  of  the  water  forms. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  graduations  are  recorded  the  measure 
with  these  scratches  is  to  be  covered  over  with  a  paste  composed  of 
finely- powdered  fluor  spar  and  Bolpburic  acid.  Alter  the  lapse  of  a 
day  or  two  the  mixture  and  the  was  can  be  removed,  when  tlia 
gruduatinn  n'ill  hn  fniiu'l  cnmnlctp.  pt^hi'd  in  bv  th»  aiH  of  the  acid 


UaiRuD  or  HoLDiaa  tam  Sciua  IH  Wiuumihu. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  implements  of  measuring,  the  ordinary 
graduated  glass  measure  at  once  attracts  altention  as  the  most 
familiar  and  useful  article  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  photographer's 
dark  room.  It  can  be  bad  so  small  as  lo  hold  a  few  minims  only, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  large  enough  to  measure  half-a-gallon. 
shape  it  is  either  cyiindrical  or  conical;  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred 
for  small  volumes,  snd  when  the  same  utensil  is  likely  to  be  used  for 
all  quantities  of  liquid  from  a  tenth  or  twFntielh  of  its  capncity'up 
to  the  fullest  esteut  of  its  measuring  powers.    Cure  should  be 


In  using  a  measure,  pouring  into  it  from  a  bottlo,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked  with  regard  to  other 
operations,  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  in  everything.  Holding  tba 
measure  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  band,  and  then 
removing  the  stopper  by  the  lower  part  of  the  same  hand,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch,  it  should  be  raised  to  the  la  vel  of  the  eye,  held  perfectly 
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■tnught,  ftod  the  fluid  oarefallv  poured  in,  withoot  eplaaliing  or  pro- 
dncing  bubbles,  till  it  reaches  Uie  required  height,  seindioated  by  the 
graduations.  The  eCoppar  ahauld  never,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  be  laid 
down  at  all ;  it  is  loo  apt  to  gat  ooutaminated  with  dirt  of  soma 
deeeriptioQ.  After  ponring,  and  before  replacing  tlie  etopper,  it 
should  be  drawn  aoioaa  the  bottle  lip  where  the  flaid  passed  over,  >0 
as  to  catoh  tlie  drop  that  generally  acoumulates  there  aud  luna  down 
the  side  of  the  veeeel  when  it  is  held  straighL  The  bottle  should 
always  be  poured  from  on  the  side  away  from  ihe  label,  so  that  any 
dropping  that  may  ooour  from  the  lip  will  not  hin  across  and  injare 
the  label  if  tlie  liquid  should  be  of  a  corrosive  nature.  These  are  all 
apparently  trivial  points ;  bat  tlie  eom  of  dexterous  manipulation  in 
both  photography  and  chemistry  is  composed  of  attention  to  a  multi- 
tude of  litde  things. 

It  will  readilj  be  seen  that  the  large  epaee  covered  by  the  sarfaoe 
of  the  liqnid  in  these  graduated  measarea  does  not  permit  of  very 
deheate  meeauriug.  small  increments  of  liquid  producing  no  per- 
ceptible effect.  Wliere  greater  accnraoy  is  required,  eapeoially  witli 
small  quantities  of  hqaid,  other  methods  are  employed  which  wi)l 
now  be  alluded  to. 

In  many  analyaea  oertaia  standard  volumes  are  in  frequent  request 
ill  which  great  exactitude  is  needed.  In  measuring  these  most  oon- 
venienllj  a  flask  is  made  use  of  which  just  holds  the  required 
quantity  when  flUed  part  way  up  the  neck,  the  exact  point  oeing 
marked  by  a  Une  or  a  ring  etched  or  filed.  They  are  uaed  both  with 
and  without  stoppers,  and  it  ma;  be  noted  that  the  measuring  line 
refers  to  water  at  a  standard  temperatnre — a  matter  of  some  im- 
"portance,  as  tlie  same  amount  of  fluid  would  occupy  very  different 
vulumes  at  different  temperatures.  To  the  student  anxious  to  make 
as  muoh  as  possible  of  his  own  apparatus  a  few  selected  bottles 
(ordinary  medicine  pliials,  old  collodion  bottles,  ico.]  will  be  very 
exoelient  substitutes  wlien  carefully  filled,  weighed,  and  marked. 
It  frequently  happens  that  certain  hquids  have  to  be  mixed  together 
to  produce  solutions  in  constant  request — auob,  for  instance,  as 
iodiaed  collodion.  When  great  accnraoy  is  not  needed,  it  is  sufBcient 
to  make  a  file  mark  on  the  bottle  for  each  constituent,  and  perform 
the  mixing  in  the  bottle  itself  which  is  ultimately  to  contain  the 
liquid.  Where  greater  nicety  is  required  a  graduated  stoppered 
buttle  or  a  graduated  test  mixer  is  made  use  of.  These  instrumente 
explain  themselves — the  "  test  mixer"  is  best  stoppered,  as  then  the 
coutents  can  be  shaken  instead  of  being  stirred    with   a   glass 

The  most  important  of  all  meaanring  apparatus — instruments 
which  have  given  a  vast  power  to  the  chemist,  and  ahnost  revotu- 
tionisad  the  practice  of  some  departments — are  the  burettes  or 
alkalimeters  and  the  pipettes.  The  latter  have  been  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  daoantation  ;  tlie  former  may  be  described  as 
tubes  aoonrately  and  finely-divided  for  holding  fluids  and  delivering 
tliem  in  small  measured  quantities.  Tliey  are  filled  at  the  beginning 
of  an  operation ;  and,  when  the  required  volume  of  fluid  has  been 
withdrawn — sometimes  by  numerous  successive  instalments  —  a 
glance  at  the  figure  on  a  level  with  the  fluid  shows  the  quan- 
iity  used.  The  mirking  on  the  soales  of  these  instruments 
h  Just  the  opposite  to  that  on  the  ordinary  graduated  measures — 
tlie  tup  line  is  zero,  and  the  numbers  increase  downwards 
instead  of  upwards;  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  reading  these 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  surface  of  the  hquid  is  concave, 
and  the  two  levels  before  mentioned  from  which  graduation 
might  be  noted  will  be  seen.  It  is  customary  to  take  the  l^ttom  line, 
that  of  the  general  level  of  the  liquid;  but  it  is  really  immaterial 
which  is  chosen,  so  long  as  in  the  same  operation  one  mode  is  always 
adopted.  Tilers  are  several  forms  of  these  instruments,  the  chief 
one  being  Mohr's,  with  its  various  modifioations.  There  are  also 
Binke's,  Guy  Luesao's,  and  tbe  old  alkolimeter — a  graduated 
cylinder  with  a  grooved  stopper  to  allow  of  the  exit  of  the  fluid.  It 
requires  the  delivering  part  to  be  greased  with  a  small  lump  of 
tallow  (hardened  by  tlie  addition  of  a  little  wax),  through  which  a 
hole  is  thrust  with  a  needle,  the  liqnid  by  tliis  means  being  delivered 
freely,  and  witliout  running  down  the  sides. 

Binks's  burette  consists  of,  a  tube,  closed  at  one  eud,  and  drawn 
out  at  its  mouth  into  two  necks,  one  of  which  is  still  further 
extended  so  as  to  form  a  dropping -spout.  This  is  a  generally 
useful  form.  In  Guy  Lusaaa's  a  sort  of  spout  or  long  tube  runs 
from  the  bottom  of  the  graduated  tube,  and  is  continued  in  a  vertical 
direction  to  the  height  of  the  instrument,  its  end  being  curved  and 
drawn  out  fine  also  for  delicate  delivery.  This  is  a  most  delieate 
iostniment  in  its  indications ;  bnt  is  very  fragile  and  liable  to  frac- 
ture. This  fault,  however,  can  be  provided  against  to  some  extent  by 
putting  a  piece  of  cork  between  the  two  tubes  and  t^g  them  round 
with  a  piece  of  thread,  tow,  &a. 


Mohr's  burette— the  most  generally  need  of  all— is  a  graduated  tube, 
open  at  both  ends,  the  lower  end  being  drawn  out  to  a  point  to  wlttclt 
is  attached  a  piece  of  oaoutchouo  tubing  through  which  the  fluid 
escapes,  the  flow  being  regulated  by  means  of  a  clasp  or  "  piuch- 
eook,"  which  is  opened  whenever  any  of  the  contents  are  to  be 
delivered.  With  some  liquids  the  use  of  india-rubber  is  inadmis- 
sible, as  it  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  tham — solutions  of  iodine, 
permanganate  of  potash,  &o.,  for  example.  This  ill  eflect  is  obviated 
by  the  use  of  a  glass  stopcock  to  the  burette  instead  of  the  india- 
rubber  connection.  This,  however,  adds  to  its  cost  and  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  deal  drops  from  than  the  other  form,  which  is  also 
sometimes  provided  with  two  pinohoooks  to  regulate  the  flow,  a  thin 
continuous  stream  or  a  steady  dropping,  as  may  be  desired,  being 
produced.  There  are  supports  of  various  sorts  sold  for  holding  these 
instromente  whan  in  use. 

Schuster's  alkalimeter  is  very  useful  for  dropping  small  quantities. 
_.  is  a  very  Ught  stoppered  bottle  with  a  second  neck  drawn  to  a 
point,  the  quantity  delivered  from  which  is  asoertainsd  by  weighing 
both  before  and  after  use,  the  difference  giving  the  amount  withdrawn. 
Great  care  and  great  nicety  are  required  with  all  these  instrumenls. 
Here,  again,  absolute  cleanliness  is  required.  When  the  same 
apparatus  is  nsed  for  various  reagents  grave  errors  may  be  most 
easily  introduced  if  the  utmost  care  be  not  taken  in  removing  every 
trace  of  its  former  contents  each  time  the  burette  is  used,  a  copious 

ipply  of  distilled  water  being  eminently  desirable. 

G.  WATMouoii  Wbbstkb,  F.C.S. 
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Db,  JisssKN's  DaooEnBEorrpM  of  thb  Tuhsit  of  Vihos.~His 

Kbvolvex.  —  The  Daocbbbbottpk  vertu*  ihk  Collodion    Pbo- 

c ESS.— Tub    Eiflbctoscopb. — Hamnbcekb'b    New    Ltobt.— Db. 

Vooel's  Rkcbbt  Rkssabches.— Testino  fob  Htmbulfhitb  of 

In  alluding,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  some  experiments  made  by  M.  Cornn 
in  astronomical  photography,  in  which  be  bad  used  daguerreotype 
plates  instead  of  oollodionised  glasses,  we  took  oooasion  to  anggeat 
the  superiority  of  the  former  for  all  soientifio  purposes  where  great 
acouracy  is  required.  We  stated,  also,  that  the  French  expedition, 
under  Dr.  Jansseu,  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  had  gone  out 
provided  with  daguerreotype  plates.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  onr  own 
Astronomical  Society  the  Astiooomer-Royal,  Sir  George  B.  Airv. 
expressed  himself  very  strongly  in  fsvonr  of  the  daguerreotype  pro- 
cess for  astronomioal  purposes ;  and  in  raference  to  what  he  said  on 
this  subject  thero  appeared  the  following  paragraph  in  Tk«  2'iau$  of 
December  12  :— 

"  The  Astronomer-Boyal  made  one  curious  admission 
Dr.  ilsnasen's  telegram,  he  stated  his  opinion  that  there  wss  ': 
parison  between  glass  photographs  and  dago erreoty pea'  (which  all  the 
French  parties  n«e).     '  The  btter  were  infinitely  more  accurate.' " 

"Infinitely  more  accurate!"  What  an  expression  from  such  » 
man,  who  is  so  noted  for  calmly  weighing  his  words  and  who  is  so 
high  an  authority  on  this  subject  I  But  wUl  tbey  have  any  weight 
with  soientifio  men  in  England  ?  or  are  French  lavanl*  alone  to  havs 
the  credit  of  employing  the  best  prooess  ?  It  will  be  interesting  to 
linow  by-and-by  how  many  of  the  various  oostly  expeditious  whtoh 
the  different  governments  have  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world 
to  observe  the  transit  have  had  daguerreotype  plates  amongst  tlieir 
other  equipment,  and  competent  dag uerrao typists  on  tlieir  staff  of 
photographers.  Has  no  one  pointed  out  before  it  was  too  late  the 
"  infinite"  superiority  of  the  daguerreotype  over  the  collodion  process 
for  work  of  this  kind?  Is  this  a  new  idea  which  has  only  just 
dawned  upon  the  minds  of  men  of  aoienoe?  No,  indeed.  Very 
many  times  during  the  last  ten  years  one  man,  standing  almost 
alone,  has  contended  in  print  for  the  truth  of  that "  onrioos  admis- 
sion" of  the  Astronomer- Royal.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Sutton  to  state 
that  over  and  over  again,  in  these  and  other  columns,  he  has  implored 
men  of  science  to  turn  thair  attention  to  the  dsgnerraotype  process, 
instead  of  oollodion,  in  all  those  researches  and  lor  all  those  purposes 
where  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  tlie  highest  technical  excel- 
lence are  required.  Let  it,  then,  be  understood  henceforth  that  the 
collodion  process  is  for  artists  and  not  for  tavanti,  and  let  the  latter 
lose  no  time  in  giving  it  up  for  the  silver  piste.  Let  them  remember, 
also,  that  Uie  process  of  Daguerre  has  the  inestimable  ptaotiosi 
advantage  of  being  a  dry  instead  of  a  wet  one,  and  that  the  sensitive 
plates  will "  keep." 

After  alluding  to  Dr.  Jansaen's  photographs  of  the  transit,  taken 
at  Nagasaki  by  his  "  revolver,"  upon  daguerreotype  platesi  at  tha 
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"  It  it  to  be  regretted  that,  whether  we  get  photographa  or  not  *.t 
Eergnelea'a  Land,  it  ia  »I1  bat  oertaia  that  we  ahkll  h&ve  no  dagnenreo- 
hrpee,  and  we  regret  it  because,  while  doctor*  differ  about  collodion 
mma,  there  ii  an  noiveraal  agreeneiit  that  dagaerreotyiiea  are  much 
more  delicate  and  give  clearer  details,  and,  farthermore,  bear  conaider- 
able  magnifying ;  and  althoagh  they  cannot  be  copied  conveniently,  on 
the  other  bud  tiiey  are  not  ao  easily  broken." 

Iq  one  reapect  liie  writer  of  the  ftbova  is  happily  mistaken. 
Dagaenaotjpes  can  ba  oofied  very  oonveaiently  and  fluaoeasfiilly 
indJUd. 

Not  loDK  Ago.  in  K  lesding  utiols  in  this  Joama],  it  wu  taggeaieA 
tfaot  the  daguerrotype  proeeu  might  be  naefDl  eyen  to  landscape 
photograpliera,  and  that  excellent  negativea  mifibt  be  taken  from 
poaitivea  upon  Mirer  pUtea  by  means  of  a  copying  camera.  This 
reminds  as  of  the  new  copying  iaatrument  called  the  "  refleoto- 
Boope,"  lately  introdaoed  in  Paria  by  M.  Van  Tenao,  and  that  we  have 
a  few  mora  words  to  aay  reapeoting  it,  haring  already  briefly  alluded 
to  it  in  lonifl  former  Note*. 

Tbia  inatrament  may  either  be  nsedaa  a  magio  lantern  for  exhibit- 
ing enlarged  images  of  opaque  objecta  Dpon  a  screen,  or  for  taking 
anurged  negatives  of  opaque  objects,  such  as  card  portraits  or 

a[aeireo^pe>.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  method  □(  obtaining 
argementa  is  that  ilo  transparent  poaitive  ia  reqaired,  and  that, 
eoneeqnently,  one  operation  is  snppresaed.  The  object  to  be  enlarged 
b  illnminatad  by  the  rays  from  a  magnesium  lamp  thrown  rather 
obliquely  npon  it. 

U.  Hanneoker,  says  the  journal  £m  Moadtf,  baa  obtained  a  veir 
l)rilliaut  light  by  paaaiug  a  jet  of  oxygen  into  the  flame  of  a  apint 
lamp,  and  directing  the  flame  npon  a  cylinder  composed  of  the 
larbonatsB  of  lime  and  magneaia  and  olivine  (which  is  a  natural 
tuUcate  of  magneaia)  oomprwed  by  a  hydraulic  macliina, 

A  short  time  ago  Dr.Vogelpnblished  some  further  observationB  on 
Ihe  qnesljon  of  the  variability  of  aeDaitiveneaa  of  silver  salts  aooord- 
ing  M  they  are  modified  by  different  anperadded  eompounda.  He 
eatMuia  it  an  establiahed  fact — the  result  of  many  obeervationa — that 
4ha  aeniitiveDaaB  of  bromo-iodiaed  platea  ia  aenaibly  inoreased  by  the 
preaenoe  of  other  bodies,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  mercury, 
morphine,  pyiogalliQ  acid,  tannin,  and  the  like.  They  are  Benaitising 
Iments  not  meraly  becaase  of  their  capacity  to  affiliate  iodine,  bat 
olian  by  their  light-abeorbing  properties.  For  example  :  pyrogallio 
acid  may  ba  an  aooelerator  or  a  retarder  of  the  aotion  of  light 
aeoording  as  it  is  need  in  a  manner  that  retains  or  transmits  the 
light.  "Aeolnlion  of  pyrogallic  acid  on  an  iodised  plate,  for  example, 
dtaainiahes  the  senailiveness  of  that  plate  becauae  it  makes  the  film 
transparent;  but  if  the  eolulion  be  allowed  to  settle  into  the  film,  and 
form  an  opaque  coating,  then  the  aensiliveneaa  ia  greatly  augmented. 

It  is  very  uotewotthy,  however,  tliat  certain  oombinatioaa  with 
bromide  of  silver  work  quite  diffarently  from  thoaa  with  iodide  or 
btomo-iodide.  Take,  for  instance,  morphine.  A  solution  of  morphine 
of  the  strength  of  one  gramme  to  1400  grammes  of  water  has 
a  powerful  aensitiaing  influence  npon  a  bromo-iodised  film,  atrength- 
ening  even  its  sensitiveness  for  the  green  and  yellow  raya  yielded  by 
tlie  spectrum.  With  new  bromide  of  silver,  on  the  oUier  hand,  no 
such  effect  ia  produced.  Whether  bv  working  upon  ordinary  objects 
of  photography  or  on  the  image  at  the  apectrum  the  effect  is  Ihe 
same,  and  even  with  dry  plates  shows  a  retarding  rather  than  an 
aooeleratitag  of  the  senaitiveness.  Pyrogallic  acid  yields  a  like 
negative  result  with  the  morphine,  and  these  reenlts  are  by  no  means 
singular. 

Similar  resnlts  are  to  be  obtained  by  additions  of  variona  colour- 
ing matters  to  the  film,  as,  for  instance,  fuchaine.  This  substance 
makes  bromide  of  silver  very  senaiUve  to  the  yellow  raya — ao  much 
BO  that  with  exposnrea  of  any  length  the  yellow  parts  of  the  image 
sliow  more  coniplete  davelopmeat  tlian  the  blue.  But  ita  effect  is 
altogether  different  with  chloride  of  silver.  In  tbia  oeae,  with  a 
tolerably  short  exposure,  no  paroeptible  influence  at  all  ia  diacemi- 
ble ;  with  B  long  expoBure,  however,  a  oertaJn  strengthening  of  the 
impression  from  the  yellow  rays  may  be  visible,  but  not  to  the  extent 
which  takes  place  with  the  bromide  film.  From  this  it  ia  apparent 
that  it  is  unaafe  to  infer  from  tlie  action  of  an  accelerating  agent 
upon  one  eilver  salt  what  its  results  will  be  with  another. 

The  explanation  of  these  divergences  and  varietieB  of  results  lies, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Vogel,  more  in  the  domain  of  physios  than  of 
chemistry.  The  plate  ia  dearly  only  B.fl'ected  by  the  rays  which  the 
film  absorbs.  Ahaorplion  is  ruled,  however,  not  merely  by  the 
aotion  of  the  superadded  colouring  matters  or  by  the  nature  of  the 


aenutising  agendes,  but  also  by  the  peculiar  action  and  reaction 
which  these  two  have  upon  each  other  under  various  conditions  and 
with  various  oollodions.  Quite  neutral  substances  may  in  audi  a 
caae  often  have  a  distinct  influence,  Fuchsine  diasolved  in  alcohol, 
for  inatanee,  abaorbs  only  yellow  and  yellowish-green  rays,  but  if 
dissolved  in  ether  or  collodion  it  has  also  power  to  absorb  Ibe  oranga 
raya ;  hence  comea  it  that  fuchaiuised  bromide  of  silver  is  sensiliva 
for  both  theaa  colours.  That  chloride  of  silver  showB  less  suscepti- 
bility to  the  influence  of  theaa  superadded  agents  can  only  b* 
accounted  for  by  auppoaing  that  that  aalt  of  silver  exeroiaes  in  soma 
fashion  as  yet  unknown  a  modifying  influence  upon  the  behaviour  of 
the  fuchsine. 

Dr.  Vogel  ia  pursuing  this  investigation  further.  So  far  be  haa 
come  to  tbia  oonoluaion,  however — that  in  practising  diy-plate  photo- 
graphy it  is  never  a  safe  rule  to  hold  that  a  preservative  whidi  haa  ' 
been  proved  good  for  iodiaed  ahould  also  turn  out  equally  good 
for  bromo-iodiaed  plates.  And  we  should  say  that  Ur.  Vogel  iB  in 
the  right  there;  but,  so  far  as  the  drift  of  these  inveatigationa  go 
generally,  it  ia  aa  yet  a  little  difficult  to  make  out  their  practical  aim. 
Still  they  are  interesting  and  highly  ingenious. 

Herr  Fritz  Haugk  haa  revived,  in  the  Photograpkitekti  Oorrti- 
pondem,  the  recommendation  of  permanganate  of  potash  as  a  meani 
of  testing  for  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  ^e  water  of  washed  prints. 
Hia  prooeBB  is  not  much  difierent  from  that  in  use  yeara  ago  and 
recommended  iu  varions  quartera;  bat,  as  the  plan  haa  probably 
dropped  out  of  sight,  and  bb  it  was  a  very  good  and  sure  one  on  the 
whole,  ita  recapitulation  may  be  useful.  He  does  not  nse  the  per- 
manganate alone,  but  mixed  with  chemioally-elean  soda;  five  grains 
of  soda  and  a  minute  piece  of  permanganate — about  the  size  of  a 
pinhead— are  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  water,  and  the  solution  is 
at  once  ready.     Tlie  mixture  ahould  be  used  immediately.    If  kept  it 

Srecipitates  and  loses  its  delicate  power  aa  a  reagent,  and  even  if 
Itered  pure  will  not  be  reli&bia  aa  k  test. 

The  manner  of  using  the  Bolntion  ia  simple  enough.  Two  per- 
fectly-clean test  tubes  abonld  be  filled  to  an  equal  depth  with  it,  and 
into  the  one  some  spring  water,  absolutely  pure,  and  some  distilled 
water  whose  quality  ie  known,  should  be  poured,  and  into  the  other 
the  last  water  taken  from  the  hyposnlphite  prints  and  water  in 
which  they  ahonld  liave  lain  for  a  little  time,  and  from  which  th^ 
have  been  drained.  If  there  has  been  much  soda  in  the  washings 
the  solution  will  be  coloured  wine  yellow ;  but  if  there  has  been 
comparatively  little,  then  the  tint  will  be  the  colour  of  chamois  skin ; 
while  with  only  a  slight  trace  it  will  be  flesh  red.  A  very  minute 
qnantity  demands  that  the  two  glasaea  ahould  be  compared  by  trans- 
mitted light,  and  hence  the  neosssity  of  dilating  both  to  the  aama 
degree ;  but  the  tints  named  are  diaeemible  at  onee  by  the  naked 
eye.  The  normal  tint  of  the  solution  diluted  with  pure  water  only 
is  a  sort  of  cochineal  red ;  bat  a  very  slight  trace  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  makes  a  sort  of  morning  red — a  dark  flush  eolnur — in  the  flnid, 
and  a  slightly  greater  trace  a  dark  flesh  red.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  care  with  which  the  tints  are  observed  whether  the  valna 
of  the  teat  ba  fully  availed  of  or  not ;  but  if  due  oare  be  taken  to  use 
the  test  there  is  no  help  which  would  be  more  valuable  to  the  pholo- 
grapber  who  deals  with  hyposulphite  of  ioda. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC   EXPERIENCES    IN   NEW    ZEALANP. 

TA  comoiunioaUoD  lo  th*  Laadon  Photofnphlo  Sodatr.  ] 
TBI  album  of  fifty  viewa  and  tiie  et^ht  framed  pictures,  illnatrative  of 
the  geographical,  floral,  and  economic  featnrea  of  New  Zealand,  which 
I  had  toe  pleaaure  of  ahowing  at  the  recent  Exhibition,  form  part  of  a 
laroer  aenea  of  about  SCO  plates  taken  by  the  wet  proceaa  under 
difficulties  of  travel  and  cliiDi.te,  and  not  without  some  penonal  risk. 
They  represent  the  work  of  four  Tears,  direeted  by  the  experience  of  a 
much  longer  residence  in  the  colony,  which  is  neoeasary  in  order  to 
know  how  to  travel  this  wild  and  mountunous  oountry,  a*  it  is  only  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  one  can  voDture  on  snch  jonmeys— for 
instance,  crossing  the  New -Zealand  Alps  from  the  east  to  the  west  coaat 
in  the  South  Isluid  ;  and,  to  show  the  diffionltiea  I  had  to  meat,  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  tea  dayi  camping  on  the  banks  of  the  Otira  river, 
daring  a  heavy  storm  of  enow,  hail,  and  sleet,  before  1  dare  attempt  to 
croM,  it  woa  so  flooded  with  ice-cold  water  ooming  down  from  the 
Alp*.  I  frequently  had  to  ford  one  river  many  timea,  on  one  oocaaioii 
no  less  than  twenty-three  times  ;  sometimes  we  had  to  drive  the  horee* 
iato  the  rivers  and  awitn  them  over,  heading  them  to  the  moat  otm- 
venient  landing,  and  then  had  to  ride  many  mUee  wet  to  the  skin  before 
finding  a  convenient  pisoe  for  camping  down  for  the  night.  At  other 
timea  I  had  to  depend  on  my  gtm  for  food  ;  and  on  savoral  ocoaaiuw  I 
was  nearly  eaten  np  by  moaqaitoee  and  sand-flies.  The  viewa  were 
meetly  taken  by  campingout  withoneor,  ocoaaionally,  two  companions. 
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and  moving  from  place  to  place,  aometiinea  by  coMtiDg-ateftrocre  or 
•mall  oiittera  and  ecboonera  when  visitinj!  m&Dy  of  the  out- of -the- way 
place*  on  difleceot  parts  of  the  coait ;  while  my  jonmeys  ialand  were 
made  with  a  conple  of  pack-horses  to  carry  the  baggase  (photographia 
and  otherwiae),  lallowing  bsaten  path*  whenever  I  could  tind  them,  bat 
at  other  timee  tftking  my  way  throogh  Maori  tracks,  fords,  and  buab, 
croeaing  dangerona  rivers  and  swamps,  with  native  gaidea  or  mounted 
eecort,  when  I  was  travelling  into  the  interior  of  the  North  leland, 
furnished  witb  credentials  (written  both  ia  Maori  and  English)  kindly 
given  me  by  the  Uon.  Donald  McLean,  native  Minister,  m  at  that  time, 
when  at  Lake  Taupo,  I  wai  not  safe  from  the  rebel  chief  Ti  Kooti,  fur 
whose  head  there  was  a  reward  of  £5,000. 

Some  of  the  plates  have  historical  value,  as — Poverty  Bay,  the  first 

£)int  seen  by,  and  first  landing-place  of.  Captain  UookiQ  1769;  Mercury 
ay,  where  he  observed  the  transit  of  Mercury,  first  found  fresh  water, 
unfurled  the  British  colonra,  and  claimed  New  Zealand  in  the  name  of 
Kiog  Qeorge  IIL  ;  Bishop  Selwya's  first  settlement  (Waimale),  Bay 
of  Islands  ;  Akaroa  and  Banks's  peninsnla  on  the  east  coast,  where  the 
British  flag  was  first  planted  ;  in  the  Middle  Island,  Maori  relics  of 
IB  kinds  ;  the  scenes  of  the  wars ;  tad  the  festivities  connected 


with  the  visit  of  H.E,H.  the  Duke  of  Edinbnrgb,  in  1869.  Other 
illustrations  ponrtray  the  machinery  and  huts  of  the  gold-diggers,  the 
making  of  fiaz-rope,  hauling  kauri  tmtber  oat  of  thebnab,  andshippiDg 
the  same,  road-making,  snd  other  indostrial  operations. 

Natural  history  is  repreeented  by  the  ApUryx,  (or  Kiwi  of  the  natives, 
the  wingless  bint  of  New  Zealand)  and  the  Dinomie,  or  Great  Moa 
skeletons  in  the  Canterbury  Museum,  by  rock  sections,  fto.  ;  and  plate 
58  represent*  an  immente  boalder  of  cooglomerate,  forty-four  feet  in 
circnmFerence  and  perfectly  spherical,  which  is  now  lying  on  the  beach 
at  Hokianga,  near  the  residence  of  Judge  Maning  (the  author  of  Old 
Seio  Zraland  and  tht  Palccha  Maori),  with  whom  I  spent  several 
very  pleasant  weeks.  This  remarkable  geological  pbenomenon,  if  of 
glacial  origin,  aa  is  sarmised,  occurs  now  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 

the  small  ones  were  used  bv  tl 
their  guns.  The  tropical  plant 
and  white  pines,  Phormimn  taicu:  (New  Zealand  flaz),  snd  the  flora 
generally  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  scenes  and  oombined  with  every 
variety  of  landscape,  their  forma  being  accurately  delineated,  whilst  one 
feels  the  more  regret  in  being  obUged  to  add  that  the  magnificent 
colouring  of  the  valleys  and  mountains  cannot  yet  be  reproduoml  by  the 
help  of  the  photograpber. 

A  few  native  groups  and  Maori  settlements,  with  figures  and 
eostames,  come  within  the  branch  of  ethnology,  the  grand  geographical 
and  geological  features  of  the  country  being  de^t  with  in  a  special  series 


niles  inland,  near  the  centre  of  the  North  Island.  Anotbei 
sixty  plates  shows  the  fine  range  of  mountains  formingthe  back-bone  of 
the  South  Island,  and  known  as  the  New  Zealand  Alps.  Mount  Cook, 
the  highest  point  in  this  abaio,  has  an  altitude  of  13,200  feet  (nearly  as 
high  as  Mont  BUne),  Arthur's  Pass  6,000,  and"  the  Rolleston  glacier 
being  aboat  S,0(X>  feet  above  the  sea.  When  I  crossed  these  monntains 
in  Febmary,  1858,  I  travelled  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles  from 
.Chriatchurch,  in  Caoterbnry,  oa  the  east  coast,  to  Hokitika,  in  West- 
land,  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  same  on  my  return  journey.  The 
(DOW-capped  peaks  and  the  gorgeous  foliage  of  the  virgin  forests, 
showing  the  beautiful  rata  trees  in  their  intense  foliage  one  mass  of 
crimson,  growing  up  close  to  the  very  ice,  are  admitted  by  all  trarellers 
to  be  of  surpassing  beauty ;  these  were  seen  to  the  greatest  possible 
Advantage,  this  being  about  the  height  of  the  New  Zealand  or 
antipodean  snmmer. 

My  usual  plan  of  proceeding  wo*  to  erect  aa  ordinary  digger's  tent, 
supported  upon  a  oouple  of  forked  poles  and  well  fastened  down  with 
gny-ropes  ;  then,  from  the  ridge  of  the  structure,  sospending  a  sqnore 
photographic  tent  made  of  mackintosh  material,  with  blaok  caltco  skirts 
resting  on  the  ground  and  kept  securely  fijed  with  stones.  Id  fine 
weather  this  supplementary  operating- tent  was  erected  outside  the 
ordina^  dwelling  ;  but  at  other  times  better  protection  was  afforded  by 
■Dspending  it  within  the  larger  tent.  A  square  window  of  yellow  oiled 
■ilk,  measuring  about  eighteen  inches  in  both  dimensions,  admitted 
enough  light  to  work  fay,  and  was,  ofcourse,  proof  against  fractare  during 
my  Jonmeys.  A  pack-horse  carried  a  couple  of  strong  leather  trunks 
alung  from  the  saddle,  in  one  of  which  the  chemicsls  were  packed, 
while  the  apparatus  wss  placed  in  the  other.  The  camers.legs,  folded 
tent,  and  stereo,  oamera  were  carried  aloft  on  the  back  of  the  animal. 


between  the  panniers,  and  the  second  horse  hod  enough  to  carry 
bape  of  the  ordinary  impedimetiia  of  a  traveller.  When  dispw 
rork  the  two  buzea  were  placed  within  the  tent,  unpacked,  and  the 


a  disposed  far 


jping  bath  filled  from  the  contents  of  two  or  three  Hollands'  bottles 
boldiiig  the  silver  sdntion,  secnred  until  now  by  corks  protected  with 
india-mbber  finger-stoU*.  The  top  of  each  battle  no*  carefully  tied 
over  with  a  piece  of  doth.  I  have  never  used  stoppered  bottles, 
preferrino  to  carry  oollodion  and  aolntiima  packed  in  tins  manner.  I 
Msrnt  this  hara  a  sad  miahap  I  once  had,  when  1  lost  neoriy  everything 
tbrongb  using  stoppered  bottles.     Ouc  of  tbo  empty  trunks  wss  used  to 


support  the  dipping  bath  and  screen  it  from  the  light  and  dnst  whilst 
sensitising  ;  and  the  other  formed  a  convenient  t«ble  with  a  primitiva 


stool  in  fnint,  consisting  of  a  wooden  board  twelTc  inches  long  by  four 
inches  wide  supported  upon  a  single  leg.     My  developing  dish  was 
tin  tray  SIX  inches  deep,  and  m 


;le  leg.     My  developing  disl 
measuring  about  20  x  16  inches. 

Besides  the  stereoecope  camera  I  carried  a  12  x  10  Kinnear  bellows 
camera.  The  optical  instruments  consisted  oE  Ross'a  triplet  for  distant 
viewsfsomeof  my  Alpine  views  were  token  by  this  lens;  Na  167  shows  the 
Alps  forty  miles  away  np  the  river  beds],  while  I  used  Dallmeyer's 
wide-angle  rectilinear  lens  for  closer  studies.  Some  idea  of  the  range 
and  performance  of  the  last-named  instrument  can  be  judged  from 
plates  117  and  133,  where  a  pidm  tree  thirty  or,  at  most,  forty  feet 
from  the  camera  is  seen  with  satisfactory  definition,  the  distant  ranges, 
four  miles  away,  being  likewise  sharply  fociissed.  With  a  quarter-inch 
stop  eight  seconds  was  the  ordinary  eipoture,  and  I  never,  as  a  rule, 
exceeded  twelve  seconds. 

I  may  mention  that  it  was  found  necessary  in  a  dry  climate  to  pass  a 
moistened  sponge  once  round  the  inside  of  the  camera,  and  then  tu 
wash  out  the  dark  slide,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  too  rapid  dicing  of 
the  plate,  and  that  thirty-five  minutes  was  the  longest  interval  that  was 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  preparation  and  development  of  the 
negative.  Three  or  four  folds  of  moistened  red  blotting-paper  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  sensitised  plate  likewise  assisted  in  preserving  a  moist 
film  ;  to  keep  out  light  and  dust  tbe  carrier  was  always  enveloped  in  a 
black  velvet  bag.  I  should  mention,  also,  that  a  very  convenient  dipper 
was  mads  for  me  in  the  colony  out  of  a  flattened  ribbon  of  pore  silver, 
made  in  tbe  usual  form  of  the  wire  dippers,  but  with  strengthening 
bands  placed  at  intervals  to  give  greater  rigidity.  Out  of  seventy  plates 
exposm  dnring  one  of  my  tours  it  waa  ouy  neoesaary  in  four  instances 
to  repeat  Uie  operation  onacoount  of  misjudging  the  time,  and  the  same 
number  of  negatives  (four)  were  lost  by  fracture  daring  transit.  For 
developer  I  oommonlyoaed  a  thirty-groin  solution  of  the  double  sulphate 
of  iron  aod  ammonium,  oontaining,  m  addition,  half  ita  weight  of  sugar, 
and  intensitied.  when  iiecessa|^,  with  pyrogallio  acid  snd  silver.  All 
the  plates  were  fixed  with  a  diliite  solution  of  ^onide  of  potassinm,  and 
then  washed  with  water  front  a  tin  kettle  holding  obout  ogall(m,  which 
served  me,  besides,  for  making  the  teo  ond  for  other  culinary  purposes. 
The  collodion  and  varnishes  were  supplied  to  me  by  a  well  known 
maker,  and  I  hod  never  any  trouble  with  them.  The  glosa  baths 
furnished  in  my  original  outfit  unfortunately  got  broken  ;  and  this 
mishap  occasioned  a  delay  of  three  months  whilst  another  dippinB-batli, 
made  of  porcelain,  waa  being  forwarded  from  Sydney.  This  f  foond 
far  preferable  ;  there  was  less  danger  of  breakage,  and  I  oould  always 
have  a  clean  bath  by  ahangiug  the  bottles  holding  the  bath  solutions. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  my  kit  was  nnpaoked,  mounted  for 
nse,  and  the  12  x  10  plates,  besides  tbe  stereo,  ne^tives,  bdun  in  the 
space  of  tbreeH^nartera  of  an  hour.     This  was  when  not  camping  down 


operation*.  All  the  boxes  were  fitted  witb  divisions,  so  that  everything 
ooald  be  repUoed  for  resnming  tbe  jonmey  in  the  shortest  'possible 
interval. 

The  supply  of  water  waa  at  times  one  of  my  greatest  difiiiculties  ;  for 
when  near  the  boiling  springs  1  found  everything  so  charged  with 
sulphnr  and  miaeral  matters  that  it  frequently  bMame  neeessary  to 
send  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more  to  obtain  a  sample  saffieiently 
pure.  Ths  natives  generally  knew  where  to  find  it ;  but  it  was  so 
thiok,  from  being  ladled  np  with  a  calabash,  that  I  had  to  allow  it  to 
settle  before  using  it.  The  springs  also  were  often  far  away  from  my 
scene  of  operations,  and  fetching  the  water  was  aometimes  a  very 
vexatious  undertaking,  much  more  so  than  the  oooking  of  food,  wbich 
in  this  district  was  almost  an  automatic  prooeeding.  During  my  stay  • 
of  eight  days  at  Bote  Mabona  all  our  food  (consistmg  of  hams,  fowls, 
e^s,  potatoes,  Ac.)  was  cooked  either  in  the  boiling  holes  or  by  making 
a  nole  in  the  ground  in  places,  when  steam  would  immediately  rush 
forth.  By  placing  oar  food  in  a  Maori  kit  or  bosket  over  tbe  hole  snd 
covering  it  with  fenl  it  waa  very  soon  cooked  ;  in  fact,  all  through  the 
country,  up  to  tbe  head  of  Lake  Taupo,  for  over  100  miles,  the  natives 
cook  their  food  in  this  way.  In  tbe  foreground  of  plate  86  will  be 
seen  the  hole  which  served  me  instead  of  a  kitchen  fire,  and  close  by  are 
some  native  women  watching  their  own  cooking  operations.  On  the 
bill-side,  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  was  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Edin* 
burgh's  camping-ground  when  visiting  the  hot  lakes.  Plates  79  and  80 
will  help  to  exp^m  tbe  active  nature  of  the  geysers,  from  one  of  wbich 
the  boihog  water  rises  in  a  six-foot  column  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet,  at  intervals,  which  1  counted  when  on  the  spot  as  teearring  every 
eleven  seoonds.  I  was  informed  that  sometimes  it  reoehes  to  the  height 
of  100  feet  or  more.  The  depth  of  the  principal  crater  is  nnfathomed  ; 
and  1  am  talA  that  the  bottom  has  never  been  sounded.  All  the  food 
for  several  bandred  troops  wss  cooked  in  this  geyser,  when  they  were 
fighting  Ti  Kooti  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  too 
near  it.  This  boilins-geyser  system  at  Tokana  is  at  tbe  bead  of  Lake 
Tanpo,  the  lake  to  which  lam  now  referring;  itia  1,260  feet  above  tbe 
sea  level,  and  overSow*  into  the  Waikato  r)ver.  At  Roto  Uohon^  or 
Hot  Lake,  is  a  series  of  ohalcedony  terroee*,  «f  mkrvelloDs  pink  and 
white  oolonr ;  tbe  water  nuiniug  OTor  th«M  temMes  oonttnaally  ov--- 
Sows  from  tbe  crater.     At  the  ti^  the  temperature- '"'^•'  .i.hru 


Is  212°  F,; 
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different  buina,  kndformsthecoiiveaienthatluitfa*  in  which  the  native* 
f  requeutly  mdalge,  uid  in  which  they  lit  in  groupt  for  hoara  together, 
amokiog  their  pipes.  I  have  bathed  ia  moat  oE  these  throughout  the 
wbole  couotry,  ami,  like  the  natiTea,  nerer  felt  inclined  to  leeve  my 
bath,  they  are  m>  truly  laiurious.  The  different  aslta  in  tbe  Wftter  make 
the  ekin  pecali&rly  soft ;  tbey  are  n  sure  care  for  rbcumBtism,  but  are 
very  relnxing  if  yoQ  stay  in  too  loag.  TbroTighout  the  whole  dietrict, 
from  Lake  Taupo,  going  north,  to  the  coast  ou  the  bonks  of  the  rivers, 
thd  temperature  can  hs  ao  modified,  by  ilivertina  the  flow  of  hot  water, 
(by  stopping  up  with  B  clod  of  pe«t),  that  a  bath  can  be  had  of  any 
desired  temperature.  Platei  S6  and  94  ahow  some  natives  enjoying  a 
natural  tepid  bath.  Tbia  faot,  taken  iu  connection  with  the  maenificent 
climate  of  New  Zealand,  may  some  day  be  extensively  utilised  for 
curative  pnrpoaes.  At  preeent  there  ia  no  difBculty  in  tbe  way,  inaamuoh 
as  the  hostile  obief  Ti  Kooti  is  no  longer  a  terror,  he  being  aafe  in  his 
hiding-place  in  the  Waikato  country.  Good  roadi  have  since  been 
formed,  and  a  coach  is  now  muuing  from  Auckland  through  the  hot-lake 
country  to  Lake  Tanpo  and  Napier  on  the  east  coast.  Military  roads 
are  also  being  opened  up  all  over  the  country,  and  redoabts  built 
at  tntervala  by  the  armed  aonstabnliu?  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers 
aud  travellers.  -  D.  L.  Mukdv. 

PRESENTATION  TO  THE  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  SOUTH 

LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thi  anusal  dinner  of  the  Sonth  London  Photographic  Society,  which 
took  place  on  Thursday  last,  tbe  I7th  iutt.,  waa  this  year  graced  by  an 
event  of  an  exoee4ingly  pleating  character.  The  members  had  long 
desired  to  preeeat  to  uieir  President,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A., 
F.Q.S.,  some  slight  aoknowledgment  of  the  esteem  in  which  be  is  held, 
and  accordingly,  and  quite  unknoira  to  that  gentlemaa  himself,  it  was 
detennined  to  take  advantage  of  the  annual  dinner  to  carry  into  effeot 
tnch  gracious  intention.  On  tbia  occasion  about  sixty  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  the  Cafd  Royal,  Regeut-atreet,  the  President  occnpy- 
ing  the  chair,  and  Mr,  Jabez  Hughes  the  vice-chair. 

At  a  Btting  period  of  tbe  evening  Mr.  Jabiz  Huohs^,  referring  to  the 
large  number  of  gentlemen  present,  said  that  such  an  unusual  attendance 
would  perhapa  surprise  their  President,  who  would,  however,  imagine 
that  there  was  some  special  came  for  the  ioorcased  attendance  on  such 
an  inclemeat  eveninv.  There  was  a  cause,  and  he  wonld  inform  him  to 
what  it  was  dne.  They  had,  aa  a  Society,  been  hi  existence  for  fifteen 
years,  and  daring  the  whole  period  had  Men  under  bis  (Mr.  Statham's) 

5 residency.  The  great  ancceas  which  hod  attended  their  efforts  in 
oing  their  work  aa  a  Society  was  attributable  to  their  having  aa  a 
President  a  gentleman  of  cultora  and  edacation,  who  was  eager  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  his  powrl-  for  tlie  Society,  both  ia  season  and  out  of 
aeason.  Whatever  might  happen  the  President  was  sure  to  be  found  at 
bis  post,  always  ready  to  atimnlate  and  enoourage  the  members ;  and 
this  he  had  done  for  dfteen  years  withoat  neglecting  his  own  special 
dntiea.  To  this  they  were  indebted  for  the  present  prosperous  ooU' 
dition  of  the  Socisty,  What  they  desired  to  do  upon  that  occasion  was 
to  tell  their  worthy  President  how  much  they  esteemed  him,  and  to  ask 
hia  acceptanoe  of  a  life-aized  portrait  painted  in  oils  on  an  autotype 
eulargement  on  canvas.  [The  large  easel  upon  which  the  picture, 
covered  up.  had  been  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  dining-room  was  here 
wheeled  forward,  and  the  picture  uncovered  amid  prolonged  applanae.] 
He  desired,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow- members,  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent's aooeptonoe  of  tbe  portrait,  together  with  an  addreoo,  engroased 
on  vellam,  as  a  small  token  of  the  eateem  in  which  he  was  held.  He 
(Mr.  Hughes)  then  read  tbe  address,  wbiob  wo*  richly  illuminated,  and 
which  is  as  followa: — 

To  ih*  HsT.  F.  P.  SrATBAu,  M.A.,  F  Q.8.,  Pmidtnt  of  th*  Snath  Zondm 
I'helograpltie  Sucittg. 

Dun  Sir,— Ws,  the  msmbsrs  of  this  Society,  take  advontags  of  this  ans- 
plciuas  occsaion  to  eipnas  in  a  mora  deSaiCe  manner  thui  usual  our  heartfelt 
thanks  and  (patitads  for  the  long- continued  and  invaluable  lerrieea  yon  have 
rondwed  to  cur  Society. 

Fiom  the  time  when  it  was  Brat  esCabliahed— now  more  than  fifleen  years 
siD»— yon  have  Bracinuily  and  nncwaingly  aided  in  its  devplDpaient  and  pros- 

Erity.     We  an  proud  to  acknowledge  thst  yon  are  the  first  and  the  only 
esfdent  thit  we  have  had,  and  va  liopa  the  dsy  i«  far  distant  when  yon  will 
ceua  to  hold  the  ofBoe  you  ao  nobly  occupy. 

Under  ynur  fostering  care  the  Society  haa  beonms  one  of  the  mnst  important 
In  the  kingdoiD,  and  tbe  present  adTanced  condition  of  photoEnphv  we  beliei 

..,____v 1....... '■■— bledegree-       ■     '^ '  ^   ■  '     ~     ■- 

ave  preaid. . ..._  _._  „ 

■mponiad,  aa  they  olwaya  have  been,  by 


the  baaaUes  of  art  that  diitingnisliea  yourself  you  h 

boa  ever  been  your  earnest  purpose  to  encourage  the  humblest  merit  ai  well  a 

the  highest  talent,  and  by  your  guidanoe  and  laal  the  Society  haa  acquired  ib 


high  poailion. 

The  present  year  will  be  commam  orated  by  the  prrsanbtlion  to  the  nlembers 
of  a  noble  portrait  of  yuursolf,  tskan  by  our  lalented  Vioe-Pref ident,  Valentine 
Blaochud,  and  we  request  you  to  pirtieipate  by  receiving  from  us  a  lile-sized 
0(1  puDtiUE  from  the  asme  porlniit.     We  sak  ynn  to  recMva  Ibis  t«ilimanl»l  in 


1  aScotiun  that  we  all  entertain 


and  long  lifi',  and  tt 

bappinesa  and  binaing  tbat  this  life  can  afford. 

jiietmiar  17,  1874. 

The  address  was  signed  by  Mr.  Cocliing,  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of 
the  ulember?. 

The  President  said  that  be  had  been  quite  taken  by  anrprisc,  not 
haviug  the  slightest  idea  that  they  were  to  make  him  any  preaentation. 
He  was  quite  unable  to  respond  iu  a  manner  adequate  to  tbe  feelings  he 
entertained.  The  present  tbey  had  given  him  woa  the  most  valuablo 
one  they  could  have  thought  of,  and  it  would  be  cheriahed  by  his  family 
and  descendants.  He  thought,  however,  that  they  had  overrated  bia 
services  to  the  Society.  One  great  reason  of  their  saccese  and  harmony 
was  that  they  were  a  band  of  friendi  who  cherished  great  love  for 
photographic  acience,  and  it  was  a  characteristic  of  their  meetings  that 
the  youngest  member  could  utter  his  thoughts  without  being  repressed. 
For  his  own  part,  he  had  made  aome  of  the  mo9t  enduring  aud  valuable 
friendships  in  tbat  Society  ha  bad  ever  formed. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  tbe  negative  from  which  the  enlargement 
was  mode  wsa  15  x  12,  specially  taken  by  &Ir.  Blancbard  for  the  pre- 
sentation print  to  the  members  this  year. 

A  succession  of  toasts  usual  to  such  occsaions  here  followed,  aod  in 

the  course  of  the  evening  speeches  were  made  by  several  gentlemen, 

icluding  Dr.  Mann,  Messrs.  Spiller,  Krd,  Davis,  Howard,  Fry,  and 


The  company  dispersed  at  a  Intc  Lour. 


(lD0rrcs}j0Ui)£ii:re. 


Not 


I  FROU  America. 


The  resnits  of  a  four  inoutba'  trial  of  the  Liverpool  Dry-Plate  Ckjmpsny'a 
permanent  emulsion,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances  [except 
extreme  tropical  heat)  ia  which  they  oonld  be  used,  will,  I  believe,  have 
some  interest  for  your  readera  who  are  diy-plate  worker*. 

1  brought  with  me  from  £ngland  in  July  aome  five-ounce  bottles  of 
the  emulsion,  and  some  of  the  dry  preparation,  with  a  few  prepared 
plates.  The  latter  I  used  in  the  backwoods  during  the  month  of 
August^  and  the  emulsion  I  hare  used  at  intervals  until  the  end  of 
November,  when  I  gave  the  remaining  half  of  tbe  last  bottle  to  ProfesMtr 
Draper,  in  New  York.  It  had  not  lost  any  of  its  qualities  during  this 
time,  and  seemed,  indeed,  to  give  a  more  even  and  texturelesa  Sim  than 
when  first  prepared. 

I  coated  my  plates  at  night  sometimes  by  the  camp  lire,  or,  if  I  wai 
staying  at  a  hotel,  in  my  room,  allowing  them  to  dry  tpontonecnuly  or 
before  the  fire  of  tbe  camp,  and  oould  perceive  no  differenoe  in  Uio 
results,  except  when  the  air  in  the  room  was  ao  cold  as  to  make  the 
drying  too  alow  where  drying  marks  sometimes  appeared.  I  found  th« 
best  plan  on  the  whole,  if  in  doors,  to  put  the  platea  when  ooated  ou 
one  comer  on  a  shelf,  with  a  wad  of  paper  to  reat  on,  aud  f  Ae  coattd  mr- 
/aci  oulirU'd,  When  this  was  tnrned  to  the  wall  drying  streaks  almost 
invariably  appeared,  and  if  the  mantel-piece  was  of  marble  or  motal, 
and  the  plate  rested  on  one  edge,  an  insensitive  atreak  appeared  alooK 
the  edge  which  rested  on  the  mantel-piece. 

The  substratum  of  albumen  showed  no  defect*  from  the  pooking  of 
the  plates  in  close  packages  back  to  face,  aa  they  would  be  carried  it 
clean ;  but  I  found  that,  if  the  plates  had  been  long  coated  with 
albumen,  tbey  bliatered  more  or  less  under  development,  and  I  finally 
adopted  tbe  edging  of  india-rubber  and  careful  cleaning  of  the  platea 
beforehand  as  preferable  to  the  albumen  anbatratum.  In  thia  treat- 
ment I  found  no  blistering  or  slipping  of  the  film,  which  showed  groat 
tenacity  and  power  of  reaiating  a  jet  of  water  unleas  it  were  perfoiated 
in  some  way. 

I  may  safely  say  that  I  have  never  hod  platea  so  reliable  by  may 
process  whatever,  my  only  failurea  being  from  insufficient  or  (very 
rarely]  too  long  expoaure,  thinning  the  emnlaion  too  mnoh,  whioh  pro- 
duces a  flattening  of  the  negative  from  want  of  sufficient  diver  to 
make  up  the  high  lighta,  or  accidental  imperfections  from  aubetanoes 
carried  into  the  emulsion  in  coating  and  not  filtered  out. 

I  have  used  them  at  temperatures  at  which  wet  collodion  wai  im- 
practicable from  coagulation  of  the  silver  solution  on  the  surface  of, 
and  in,  the  film,  and  in  the  heat  of  an  American  August,  without  per- 
ceiving any  differenoe  in  their  action.  In  short,  I  have  given  then  a 
practical  test  which  nothing  could  add  to  except  their  n*e  ia  the  SMida 
of  the  Sahara  or  in  the  jungles  of  India  or  -Africa. 


Deoembv  25,  18T4] 
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IiL  the  nutter  of  oTer-«zpo«u«  I  hftvo  fonnd  tlut 
IkUtode  ma  kUowkble,  bat  tlut  wh^  nwieA  had  be*n  grrea— My  flix  to  I 
ten  time*  wht,i  WM  T«qiiiaite— it  w«a  b«at  not  to  ma  ammonift,  bnt,  on 
ponring  OB  the  pyro.  aloiui  imd  fiading  the  axpoinre  too  great,  to  add 
koid  lUver,  or,  if  ammonia  were  needed  to  bring  oat  the  ibadowa,  to 
waab  it  off  ai  loon  ai  all  the  detail*  were  vtaible  and  go  on  with  aoid 
pyio.  and  ailvar.  I  anoloee  prints  from  rariona  negatirea  takes  in  mj 
exonnioni,  moat  of  irhicb,  bowsver,  are  printed  with  a  paper  mnoh 
too  ttrongly  aenaitised  for  my  negatiTea,  whioh  are  alwayi  intenaiSed 
for  a  paper  prepared  with  a  weak  ailver  bath. 

In  a^Mrimenting  with  thia  entnlaiea  wet,  I  find  that  naing  it,  aooord- 
iug  to  Mr.  Sattoo'i  direoUona,  with  a  dilnta  albnmen  made  barely 
alkaline,  it  worka  rery  rapidly ;  and  in  aeveral  triala  against  Mr.  Black'i 
and  bath  I  found  it  to  be  abont  twioe  aa  teniitiTa  aa  film*  prepared  by 
hi!  fonnnla  and  bath.  In  Oototwr,  a  plate  aipoaod  on  a  well-lighted 
▼iaw  of  honaetopa,  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  leni,  atop  No.  4,  reqnired 
tiiree  aeoonda ;  Black's  plate  taking  aiz.  When  the  prenerrative  14  naed 
with  diluta  glycerine  ita  asniitiTeneu  ia  about  tha  *ame  aa  the  ordinary 
wet  plate,  aocoiding  to  Blaek'i  fomola,  whieh  I  am  latiafiad  ia  fnlly  np 
to  the  standard  of  ordinary  wet  collodion.  I  bare  aeen  14  x  1 1  viewa 
taken  by  Blaok,  in  tbia  late  aeaaon,  which  were  fuUy  azpoaed  with 
twelve  aaoonda  of  the  amalleit  atop,  but  one  of  an  ordinary  long-fooua 
view  lana ;  and  in  a  yellow,  Norember  light,  I  fonnd  plataa  aenaitiaed  in 
a  bath  prepared  for  me  by  Blank's  operator  to  be  fnlly  expoaed  with 
ten  ieeondi  of  a  rapid  rectilineal',  stop  No.  4.  The  negativea  required 
no  intmaifioatim,  though  the  bath  wa*  only  twenty  grains  par  onnoe 
when  firat  prepand,  and  mine  was  taken  from  tha  stock  bottle  of  the 


elaim  ;  bnt  oftentimei  the  forlorn  hope  ia  indnlgad  ttut  aoms  invantion 
oontuned  in  a  prerlona  patent  that  has  lapsed  and  avparently  been  for* 

SDtten  may  possibly  be  appropriated  and  embodiod  in  a  new  on* — ft 
oabtfal  ohanoe  inoeed. 

now  asems  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  at  the  time  he  obtuned  hii  own, 
aware  of  the  eiisteaoe  of  Mr.  Ombb's,  patent — a  remarkably  clear 
one ;  for  hs  (Mr.  Ombb)  givea  a  large  diagram  of  the  form  of  lena  that 
ha  specially  olaims,  and  states  distinctly  how  another  and  similar  ona  ia 
to  be  naed  in  oombination  with  it.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  mnst  have  felt  tha 
importance  of  monopolising  this  form,  bnt  his  inattention  to  the  an^- 
gealion  of  the  law  ia  nnfortooate  for  him ;  for  this  w««  apeonliar  cate  tor 
specifying  in  bis  dud  claim  wAat  ii  new  and  mhat  it  cla^  and  therein  to 
make  reference  to  Mr,  Qmbb's  patent  and  to  point  ont  where  bis  own 
diSsred,  and  in  what  partieuUr  a  speoial  olaim  coold  be  madeL  As  it  is 
now  stated,  anyone  arailing  himaeU  of  the  prior  inTentitm  of  Ur.  Ombb, 
and  presumably  working  on  hia  expired  patent,  Cttnnot  distingnlsh  iba 
difference. 

It  maybe  aaked  why  I  take  np  this  ^sastion.  For  this  rasaon: — 
During  the  last  year,  by  my  aid  and  advice,  s«*eral  hundrtdt  of  oom* 
bined  pairs  of  len^  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Ross  A  Co. 
embodying  Mr.  Ombb's  principle,  viz.,  with  a  dauer  ntatertiU,  or  Jliiit 
gUttt  ten*,  in  eocA  eonSma&oa  oitUide  (Dallmeyer'a  diief  olaim).  I 
presume  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  cognisant  ot  this,  a«  those  lenses  fasTe  beat 
oontinnoosly  and  wenly  advertised.  I  am  desirous  that  thia  faot 
■honld  have  all  publioity,  as  I  wish  to  avoid  tha  impatatitm  of  aotini 


And,  aprapot  of  Black,  I  am  tempted  to  say  a  word  abont  s^rit 
photography  aa  practised  here  by  one  Marnier,  who  has  been  prodacing 
spirit  pictnres  by  some  process  known  only  to  himself.  Mr.  Black,  at 
the  request  dl  oartatn  ot  his  friends,  pud  Mmnler  a  visit,  and,  taking  all 
the  nana]  preoantioos  of  cleaning  and  marking  a  plate,  seeing  it  coated, 
expoaed,  and  developed,  was  certainly  startled  by  seeing  the  "spirit 
image "  on  it,  though  he  supposed  he  bad  taksn  every  preoantion 
against  deception.  He  thereupon  made  Mnmler  a  proposition  to  take 
his  (Black's)  four-lens  eamera  for  the  experiment,  proposing  further  to 
pay  him  five  hundred  dollars  and  publicly  acknowledge  the  reaUty  of 
sinrit  photography  if  he  could  prodnoe  fonr  identical  spirit  portraits 
one  plate.  The  challenge  baa  not  been  met  np  to  thia  day.  Here  u 
fair  offer— if  a  spirit  be  in  the  way  of  ona  lena  it  sbonld  be  ot  (our 
pointed  to  the  sam*  object,  and  no  diffioolty  onght  to  be  experienced  ' 
getting  fonr  portraits  of  the  idsntioal  spirit  on  the  same  plate. 
careful  examination  of  several  of  Mnmler's  photographs  cfmvinosd  ma 
that  they  are  the  reanlt  of  a  trick,  the  images  in  several  instancea  being 
evidently  taken  from  bad  drawings,  anatomically  incorrect,  and  ii 
oaae  when  two  spirit*  appeared  they  ware  lighted  from  opposite 
directions.  In  most  oases  the  imi^tes  are  so  vagus  as  to  be  oapable  of 
bdng  taken  for  almost  anybody.  In  short,  I  think  that  until  someone 
aooepis  Blaok'a  ohaUenga  and  gives  us  four  identical  "spirit  images"  on 
ona  plata,  wa  need  not  trouble  onnelTN  mneb  abont  the  legerdemain  of 
the  tiiinit— Yours  truly,  W,  J.  Stillmab, 

Boston,  U.S.A.,  Dteemier  1,  1674. 

P.8.— Most  of  the  views  I  have  taken  lately,  and  whioh  I  enclcse, 
were  taken  with  the  new  Robs'  lens  (■ymmetrioal),  using  the  fall 
opening.  Ita  workiug  is  umply  marveUeus,  and  dcaarvea  more  notice 
tluD  I  hare  spaca  for  in  this  already  too  long  oommnnication.  —  W. 

"THE  IfEW  LESS." 


OrarUMm,— Mr.  Dallmeyer's  letter  in  your  last  isius  will  scarcely 
be  aoeepted  as  oonolusive.  Avoiding  nnpleasant  "reiteration  of  facta, 
ha  ooQSiderately  proonres  an  opinion  forgnidaaoe,  and  thus,  by  with- 
holding ai)y  direct  expression  of  bostihty,  spares  the  feelings  of  those 
who  cannot  reoof^iise  bis  supremaoy  as  a  patentee.  In  this  I  find  no 
fanlt.  The  opintott  is  of  the  character  required;  an  adverse  one  would 
not  snit,  and  would  have  found  no  plaoe  in  your  pages. 

TTnhappily,  the  stability  of  a  patent  is  in  no  way  established  by  the 
minions  of  a^ta,  who  merely  obey  the  instructions  of  applicants  for 
all  kinds  of  ndionlons  and  untenable  tnwMioM,  as  every  ywr's  liat  can 
testify.  Tha  legal  statua  of  patsot  agents  is  not  admitted,  and  is 
without  WM^t  in  a  court  U  law.  The  verdict  aa  to  wbatbw  a  patent 
baa  been  infrmged  or  is  altogether  nnll  and  void  dqiends  upon  th 
terpretation  and  evidanoa  of   enaria  praatioaUy  **"■■'■"  with 

branch  of    sdmoa  w  diaooveiy  to  whiob  it  relataa.    Many  pa'. 

beooma  invalid  through  ignoranet  ot   the    re-eiistence  of  a  similar 


snrreptltionBly  whan  I  brieve  that  the  right  is 

Mr.  Qrubb'a  formtUa  is  merely  modified  for  •  apeouu  una  oi  giasi 
made  for  the  punoae,  and  the  enrve*  adapted  in  aooordanoa  with  raoant 
discoveries  in  obliqae  pencils ;  but  in  general  form  aii4  arrangamant  ttie 
oonstraotion ii similar. — lam,  yours,  ie.,  F.  B.  WMMXam. 

7,   Wigmore-tlrtei,  Cavmdiih-tqvart,  DteemUr  21,  1674, 

MONQHYDBATED  NITRIC  ACID. 

To  tU  EDITOB& 

Obntluun, — flaaas  insert  in  next  week's  issue  an  anawar  to  tha 
following: — What  is  monohydrated  nitric  acid !  How  is  it  prepared  T  or  ' 
how  is  it  procured  1 

Dr.  Von  Monokboven,  in  an  artide  on  the  preparation  of  a  very  sensi- 
tive paper  for  enlargements,  in  Tbm  Bbttibh  Joranai.  Pbotosxathio 
AutntfAofor  1S6S,  page  115,  sses  tiiis  aoid  in  aoanaction  with  nlphnrio 
acid  and  white  loaf  sugar  (equal  partt)  for  prodseinf  "  uitro.glnoea&" 

I  tail  in  getting  a  preoipitate,  althooga  adhaiing  sMoUy  to  bis 
formula,  excepting,  aa  I  suspset,  in  the  monohydrated  nitric  acid.  I 
have  used  the  aeicw  of  different  strengths  from  pure  to  half  water. 

Please  favour  me  with  any  informatia&  yon  can  on  the  snbjeot,  and 
you  will  greatly  oblige. — I  am,  yonis,  fto.,  -  Jammb  lovira. 

Uanchaiter,  Dteen^r  13,  1874. 

[Monohydrated  nitric  aoid  is  difSonlt  to  obtain  in  oommeroa, 
being  kept  only  by  a  few  ohemists,  such  aa  Hopkin  and  Williuna, 
Morson,  and  soma  others.  It  ia  made  by  mixing  the  strongaat  oom- ' 
metoial  add  with  an  oqnal  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  rediatilliug, 
coUeoliag  apart  the  firat  portion  that  oomea  over,  and  axpoaing  ifrto 
a  current  of  dry  air  made  to  bubble  throngh  it  nMll4k»  nitrous  aoid 
is  eomplatelf  removed.  Its  speoifio  gravity  at  6{X°  Fatirrii  I'ftlT. — 
Eds.]         .  _ 

SWING  FRONTS  AND  STAINED  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  finiTOBS. 

QxHTLncEir, — I  have  read  with  intereat  your  axcellant  chapter  on 
awing  backs  and  fronts  in  the  number  for  December  4,  as  ate 
Mr.  M.  Care;  Lea's  remarks  thereon  in  his  MtmuaL 

I  bave  used  a  swinging  front  of  my  own  adaptation  for  some  yeaA, 
and  I  feel  sure  it  will  do  all  that  a  swiag  back  oau  be  made  to  do,  ■pta- 
rided  the  ounera  be  fitted  wiUi  risinB  front  to  take  the  lena  above  and 
bdowthe  oentre  aa  required,  althoo^  I  mnst  admit  it  is  mora  trouble- 
some ot  adjustment ;  but  Uus  is  aoaw,  in  my  opinion,  counterbalanced 
^  outdoor  WMk)  b^  the  peaier  iTghtneaa  and  less  balk  of  the  camera. 
Do  you  not  h<dd  similw  viewa  t 

One  of  my  nc^fatives,  which  has  been  printed  from  for  some  time,  has 
baoome  stained  all  over  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  It  is  a  very  dense 
negative,  and  takes  some  time  printing ;  and  as  none  of  my  othws  bave 
been  similarly  stained  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause,  bnt 

, --  -   r^r  ., 

70,  Friar  Oate,  Dirbn,  DetreAtr  19,  1874. 

[See  leading  article  on  thia  subject  in  another  paga.— Edb.] 

BRONZE   POWDER. 

To  (Ae   Esnou. 

QiwsTixas, — I  balieve  the  small  qMts  being  oomplainad  of  Jnst  now 

by  our  oontioental  brethren  are  probably  to  be  accounted  for  in  another 

way  from  any  mentioned  by  thni  in  their  discnnlon  of  the  matter.  - 


THE    BRITISH    JOURNAL  OF    FHOTOGBAPHT. 


[Deesmbv  3G,  16U 


Take  my  wotd  for  it,  or  mnke  an  experiment 
R^r«t  it.  IE  yoar  iwtdera  vilae  peace  of  mind  uid  patieocA  of  soul 
tiwf  ihoald  not  let  a  particle  of  this  vile  dust  enter  their  doors.  In 
my  iimooenoa  I  onoe  bouglit  lome  "gold  bronze"  ponder  in  order  to  do 
k  little  handy  gilding  myself — and,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  attending 
it,  the  thii^  is  effective  and  eaaily  done ;  but,  of  all  ttie  diabolical  aad 
Woniaing  troubles  that  afOict  photographic  flesh,  that  gold  brOnza  waa 
tna  orowniiuf  cnuber.  It  doubled  me  up,  and  metaphorioally  danied 
upon  ms.  It  ia  a  poirder  of  the  moat  inunuatiog  sort.  It  spreads  and 
Mfti  itself  abroad,  I  almost  think,  by  a  kind  of  inherent  property.  It 
■ticka,  and  things,  and  oktohea  at  eTerything.  You  cannot  keep  it  by 
itMlf— it  TriU  be  all  over  the  place.  !       '^ 

Oh,  MntlamanI  themeiBwyof  thatoaUmitymakeaiileBhadderl  Be 
waroea  and  touch  it  not.  Have  notbiog  to  do  with  it  in  any  shape 
whatever.  If  yon  do,  you  will  remember  what  I  have  wid,  and  repent 
yon  did  not  take  my  advice.  I  presume  pnre  gold  printing  will  not 
injure  a  i^togr^h  in  the  alighteat  if  we  could  be  sure  of  getting  it ; 
bnt  that  is  the  difficulty. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Sdinburgh,  Dtctmber  15,  1874.  &K  Old  pHoroaRAPHU. 

[Th«  effect  likely  to  be  exercised  bj  bronze  powder  upon  pboto- 
gnpki  auiy  be  jnd((ed  of  from  the  folloning  receipt  for  its  prepara- 
tion :—VenliRria,  eif^t  oanoee ;  oxide  of  tin,  four  oaDces;  bichloride 
of  mevoary,  two  draebma ;  boT«x  and  nitre,  of  each  two  oances. 
Make  tliia  mixture  first  into  a  powder,  then  into  a  paste  with  oil, 
'  Knd  fuse.  'Wblf  eold  roll  into  afaeeta  and  grind.  ]^  is  no  wonder 
~^lbiit,^K<RdATapbB  are  injorionsly  affected  bj  a  oomponnd  of  each  a 
natore. — Ebs:] 

EXCHANGE  OOLDHK. 
No  eharge  i*  made  for  inserting  these  aanoaueements ;  but  in  no  case 
do  wo  insert  any  artiole  merely  offend  for  tais,  .that  being  done  at  th 
■mall  oast  of  one  shilling  in  our  advertising  pages.  This  column  is 
deroted  to  exohangea  only.  It  is  imperatiire  that  ths  namA  of  tlw  person 
*  propoaing  the  exchange  be  given  (altb^ogh  not  neceasanly  for  publiea- 
tion,  if  a  iwnt  de  plwne  be  th^bt^^Hirable),  otherwiss  the  notice  will 

It  (Ii  inohss  lonf,  and  two  iron 

. , chsnnlbr first-dasi  photurapbia  lantern 

.  slida*,  or  mWhaniod  ones.— Addnsa,  W.  L.  B.,  Son-huie,  fiurley-Whart^ 


am  apiwr.  y 

A  Teallvroo^  planed  iron  I4K)  bed,  three  feet  d 
standsrdB,  vidoa  £S,  otferad  in  exchsnn  Ibr  fir 


ANSWERS  TO  O0RRB8FONDBMTB. 


Y  QtrruavndtriUtluaidm 


Utn  Mh  li^i  tjthtfapir. 


a  day  earlier  this  w«k,  Mvetal  corretpondtBts  must  nuniin 
onr  Belt.  Thii  may  alio  account  for  the  nan-appearanea  in 
iW  of  several  advertiaemsnta. 


T.  P. — Thanks  (sr  kind  euliMBra,  wbioh  has  been  added  lo  the  funds  beiof 

privately  oelleolad. 
JiooBDB.— The  VudOTweyde  prooaas  is  not  praotisad,  or.  If  praqtised  at  iH,  ii 

little  known,  in  Locdon. 
B.  W,— Ton  will  fiad  that  tbo  forHwoinliiB  bnthurt  will  be  sqsal  to  jam 

eipeot^ans.     Thanki  tor  kind  wiahea. 
Lvx.— TiBWi  of  Cape  Town  and  Table  Monnt^noan  be  obtained  from  Ksssrs. 

Prevoat  ft  Co.,  36^  Hmrietta^trset,  Covent-garden,  W.  C. 
X.  Y. — Toa  hava  dDUbtlass  overlooked  a  apeoial,  article  that  appeared  in  this 

Journal  three  years  aeo  relative  to  the  anbjeet.     The  patent  hss  Ion;  sinee 

HscBiTSB. —  VilMn'j  Xsntora  Jatimtf/i ;  also,  Report  of  Sfith  Annual  Con. 

ventlan  e(  the  National  Phetograi^Lio  Assodstjon  of  the  United  States. 

These  hi  oar  next. 
J.  D,— Wa  have  handed  yanr  latter  to  a  practloal  builder,  whe  writes  as 

follawi :— "  Tall  yoor  ooneapondsnt  that  tha  ■□m  (£500]  aiksd  (or  the  honae 

la  a  vary  raaeonable  one,  if  the  aeventr  feet  of  paddock  Is  to  go  with  the  honae. 

If  not,  then  £400  wiJI  be  qnils  anDUgh." 
SasT-Wasi.— Aomrding  to  tha  dr»wiDir<  yoar  naoe  ie  M  x  40  feet.    Tbt 

better,  nay  the  only  praoticable,  plan  la  to  build  tha  atadio  east  and 

hich. 

B.  B.  tl. — Yon  sre  right.   A  "  perfect"  lens  wonld  have  no  depth  of  fiiaas ;  but 
what  photociaphers  want  la  a  lens  which,  whether  perfect  or  not  in  tha 

_t_^_.   .- .„.  ^  .1.^ 1-1 : 1,_  ono  0/  which  ia  that  it 

9  being  synonymons  wllii 


ponhaaad  so  veiy  clMa^.— S.  To  ensure  the  albumtoiaed  paper  ratainlnc 
fas  glass  naa  a  stronger  senellidng  bath,  by  which  the  albamm  will  be  ren- 
dsrsd  fuite  iivolable. 


BxT.  B.  F. — Powder  oolouis  wQl  adhere  to  the  picture  most  tenadoasly,  i^id 
may  be  applied  with  facility,  provided  a  weak  solntion  of  Canadian  balsaln  in 
beuole  is  pravioualy  ponred  over  the  aqriioa  of  thaprint.  De  not  apply  the 
ooloun  until  the  bansola  haa  evaporated,  which,  however,  will  be  the  case  in 
a  vary  brief  space  of  time. 

H.  J.  Gtebet. — It  ie  quite  true  that  we  said  a  few  fears  ago  that  an  alcoholic 
Bolntion  of  ahellac  was  an  aicellent  thing  with  which  to  impreguate  a  wooden   , 
bath ;   but  wa  no*  nay  that  beea'-wai,  applied  in  the  manner  desoribed 
■one  time  a^  in  this  Journal,  is  also  a  moat  eioelleDt  thinf ,  and  one  which 
with  OUT  present  experience  we  prelte. 

FsAHi  M.  ScTCLlFrs,— Our  corraspondent  informs  us  that,  under  tha  name 
..  .L.  i.  HI..-- . —  II    ._  ,ppij,i5j,  (u|.  takings  oast  of  the  fSce,  dniilar 


>t  tha  "  Phi 
to  that  apoL 
liahed  in  vol 
tha  wiraa,"  sayB  Ut.  SoloIiSe, 


"  Phyiiognoifife  "—an  appliance  for  taking  a  cast  of  the  Ctce,  dniilar 
.  apoken  of  b;  FrafesAOr  Btsbbing  In  last  week's  number — waa  pi^ 


ofthe  f/niwTMi AMrator in  18^9.  "Thenetkadof  ^inga 
think,  the  same,  for  Uia  inatramant  ' 
'■'  "  '       old,  I  pre*  ' 

.  ,  leaori^hm 
and  so  prevcBt  the  riUet  bom 


I,  "was,! , , 

be  filled  with  warm  water,  which  wonld,  I  pT«> 

some,  be  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  tallow  soft,  though  In  Qiedf — '--■  — 

glvan  it  is  laid  to  be  to  keep  the    -"- —    "' "^ '  "' 

ihiveting  from  cold." 
E.  8. — Tour  antiuise  was  quite  oarrecl.  1.  In  praetiahiK  the  "  dnatlng^at " 
process  the  operations  must  be  conduetsd  in  a  darkened  room.  The  sensitive 
miitore  aniht  to  be  kept  in  a  bottle  ceaed  with  brewn  paper,  whiah,  in  tara, 
sboDld  be  kept  in  a  dark  oopboard,— 9.  Oidisan  powdered  bUtUead  wili 
be  too  griltf  and  eoarse  for  the  purpose  we  have,  however,  setnstlaMa 
obtained  samplea  of  this  kiad  of  graphite  that  were  very  flne.  A  car^td 
selection  will  hsTS  to  be  made.— S.  Both  the  portrait  and  the  hadscape  saBar 
(lightly  ftom  over- printing,  and  this  gives  them  a  heavy  appeatanoe,  as  if 
the  negatives  bad  been  nndei-eipaeed.  The  whole  ef  tha  detatla,  tofather 
with  anlta  sofBoiant  vigour,  will  be  obtained  if  a  mnoh  ahertsr  espesnrs  Ib 
the  pnoting-ftama  be  given.    In  other  napscis  thay  are  good. 

ExHiBTTioH  or  Arpu&ixna  pox  the  Ecx>hoiit  ov  Liboitr,  ie7EL — 
The  Conncil  of  tha  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientiflo  Industry, 
the  hesd  qaarters  of  which  are  at  Uamdiaster,  haa  deeided  to  give  gold, 
stiver,  and  hronse  medals  for  exoelloiee  snd  no^ty  in  the  variooa 

ixl--      ■   ■■      "  •■■--      -'  •      '      .   ..    .< 

Msjicheeter,  i      . . .  . 

greasing  satisfactaiily,  and  spaoe  A 
engiueering  and  other  firms. 
Thx  TxAsarr  of  Vbncs.— The  Astroi 


iB^Umal  li 

irist^nrol 


and  photographs  till  ni 


sim.  T.5s.]  No  blaok  drop."  Adelsdde  mean  time  for  internal  aitl 
eitarnal  contacts.  "Well  observed  at  Eonolnlu  and  Atooi;  chmdy 
at  Owhyhee.  Sixty  phob^spbs ;  Janssen  failed ;  iutoma]  oontaol 
nnoettam  several  aeoonds ;  complsto  diso  of  Venaa  seen  twelve  minBtaa 
before  -,  ISO  micrometer  measures."  The  Frsnah  astronomical  party 
at  PeL^  under  the  direction  of  M.  Fleuriais,  succeeded  in  observing 
the  first  and  second  contacts.  There  was  a  slight  black  ligament 
Printed  photographs  were  taken.  The  Weather  was  slightly  hazy. 
The  transit  of  Venus  was  distinctly  witnessed  at  Ualta  on  the  9th 
instant.  The  external  egress  of  the  planet  from  Idie  snn  ocoarred 
precisely  at  7  S6  a.m.  local  mean  time. 


MBTEOEOLOGICAL    EBPORT, 

For  toe  Wtikt  utiing  Dtemitr  23, 1871. 
Observatioiia  taken  at  406,  Strand,  by  J.  ^.  StswasD,  OptMsB. 
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